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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


A.H. =3 Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622). 

Ak. = Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Ainer. = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 
Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. = Aquiia. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Arm. = Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Asi^rion. 

AT = Altes Testament. 

AV = Authorized Version. 

AVm = Authorized Version mar^n. 
A.Y. = Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.—circay about. 

Can. = Canaanite. 
cf. = compare, 
ct. = contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E=:Elohist. 

edd. = editions or editors. 

%yp- = Egyptian. 

Eng. =EngUsli, 

Etli. = Ethiopic. 

EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. = and following verse or page. 

IT. = and following verses or pages. 

Er. = French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr. = Greek. 

H = Law of Holiness. 

Ileh. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. =Hexateuch. 

Himy. = Himyavitic. 

Ir. = Irish. 

Iran. = Iranian. 


I. General 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J=Jahwist. 

J" = Jehovah. 

Jerua. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Min. — Minamn. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT' — Massoretic Text, 
n. =note. 

NT — New Testament. 

Onl:. =Onkelos. 

OT = 01d Testament. 

P= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 

Pent. = l*entateiich. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phoen. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R = Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV — Revised Version. 

RVm = Revised Version margin. 

Sab. =SalKean. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semi tic. 

Sept. =Scptuagint. 

Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

Symm. = Symmachus, 

Syr. = Synne. 

t. (following a number) = times. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 

TR = Textus Receptus, Received Text, 
tr. - translated or translation. 

VSS=: Versions. 

Vulg,, Vg.= Vulgate. 

WH = Westcott and Hurt’s text. 


TI. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament, 


Gn = Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv=: Leviticus. 

Nil = Numlicrs. 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg = Judges. 

Ru = Ruth. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K = 1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr= Ezra. 

Nell = Nehemiah. 

E8t = Esther. 

Job. 

P8 = Psalms. 

Pr = Proverbs. 

Ec = Ecclesiastes. 


Ca = Canticles. 

Is Isaiah. 

Jer = .Jeremiah. 

La = liamentations, 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 

Dn = Daniel. 

Ho 8 = Hosea. 

Jl = Joel. 

Am = Amos. 

Ob = Obadiah. 

Jon = Jonah. 

Mic = Micah. 

Nah = Nahum. 

Hab = H ahakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Hag= Haggai. 

Zec = Zechariah. 
MalsMalachi. 


Apocrypha, 

1 Es, 2 Esssl and 2 To = Tobit. 

Esdras. Jth = Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wi3 = Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar = Baruch. 

Three = Song of the Three 
Children. 


Sus = Susanna. 

Bel — Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac=l and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament, 


Mt = Matthew. 
Mk = Mark. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn = John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 
Corinthians. 
Gal = Galatians. 
Eph = Ephesians. 
Pn = Philippians. 
Col s= Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th = l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti = l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon, 
and 2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja=: James. 

1 P, 2P=1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev =3 Revelation. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 

HT. For the Literature 

1 . Tho followinj: authors’ names, when unaccompanicMl by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


—B^'itragc ZKT sein. JirligiousfjrscJi , 1S8H. 

Baldwin of l*hilosophy and l^'<ifrhology^ 

d vols. J DO I-(in. 

YisiT{\\= I^oi)iif)(flbildni}(/ hi den stm, iijyraehen^ 
2 voJn. JS8!), 1801 (M894). 

Benzi>i^H‘r — Arrlutologle^ 1804. 

Brockrlmann -Gcsch. d. arah. LitlerntAir, 2 vols. 
1807-1002. 

Bruns - Sachau — Syr. - limn.. Rcchtshavh mis dein 
funften Ja/irhif/iderf, 1880. 

hnd^^it — Gods of the Ih/y/itoms, 2 vols. 1903. 

Dareinl)(ir^^-Sap:lio = 7>b7. de.<{ ant. grr.c. et ram., 
I88i; !)0. 

I)e la SauHsaye^Xe/trinr/i der lieligionsgesch.^y 
1 OOo. 

Denzinf^^er — 7s»r/r/rn/ton Syinbolorum Freiburj' 
im I>r., 1011. 

Deussen —/b'e Philos, d. Upanishads^ 1899 [Enj;. 
fr., lOOb]. 

Dou^OOy - Arabia Drserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Gv'iuww - iJcutschc Mytho/oya'A, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
It. Teutonie M ytiudoqip 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hainbiir).^er ” Rtudenryclo/iadie fur Pihel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (“1892), ii. 1883, siippl. 1880, 1801 f., 1897. 

HoJdar — A /trr/tlu her S/a'aehs< hatz, 1801 11*. 

IJoUzniiinu-ZopH'cl^Texirofi f. Thcol. u. Kirchen- 
ine.'ir.id, 18135. 

HowiI t Tribes of S. E. Anstndia, 1904. 

Jnbainvi 11 e - t 'o ?/rs de Ltlt. reftiqne, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

La^^raiijne -- Et ude.s'sur les religions .^hnitif/ucs'^, 1904. 

Lane - A n A rabir-EnglIsh Diefioiatry, 1803 11’. 

\axi\^~ Mi/th, Hit tad, and lie/igion-, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lei)sius —aus Aeqijjden u. Aethiupien, 
1840-1800. 

Jiehtenberger— Knrye. desseiencesreligieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski = y/on<//??<rA der nordsem. Epigrajdiik, 
1808. 

Mct'urdy--///.sYo/-//, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 

2 vols. 1804-00. 

Sanskrit 7'crts, 1858-72. 

Mu.ss-Aniolt - zl Gonci.se Diet, of the Assyrian 
Iringuage, 1804 11'. 


2. Peiiodieals, Dietionaries, En(;ycIo}>fedias, 

AA = Arcliiv fiir AnLhrojtologie. 

AAOJ — American An(i(jiiai iari and Oriental 
.1 oiirnn 1. 

v473/l IF — Abh/indliingen <1. Beiliner Akad. d. 
Wisseiisciiaften. 

.d A’= Arehiv fur Kthnographie. 

AEG As^yr. and king. (Jlu^sary {.Jobn.s Hopkins 
Univei sil y). 

— Abliandlungen der (Joltinger Oesellschaft 
der \^^ issenscli.afi en. 

zl(r/Vi = Arcliiv fiir (leschiclite der rhilosoj)hie. 

7/7t —American Histoiical Ke\ i«*\v, 

//7’= Ancii'iit Hebrew Tradition (llommel). 

,77Vi — American dournal of riiilology. 

^./P.v _i American .lonrnal of I’.'^ycliology. 

.Tt/7i/Vs = Aimn ican .lournal of Ueligioiis Psycho¬ 
logy and Kdmation. 

.<4American .lonrnal of Semitic Languages 
and Liteialure. 

yl.//’/<:== American ./ournal of 4'li(‘ology. 

zl J/f/-= Annalcs du Must'a; (Jninict. 

zl 7VXS'~ Amei'ican Palestimi Exploration Society. 

.^7^/'’=-: Arcliiv fiir Paiiyiusfoi'-t lning. 

A /i = Antlito|»ological Keview. 

ARW =Archiv fiir Keligionswi.ssemscliaft. 

zl.S’=:Acta Sanctorum (Bol land ns). 


Nowack = X^^7‘^wrA d. heb. Arehuologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly- Wis.sowa^Ttco/rncye. der clas.sisehen Alter- 
t ums icisscnsehaj t, 1804 11', 

Perrot-Chii)iez = 7/<AY. de Vart dans Vantiquit^f 
188111'. 

Prellcr—7io/a/.vc//c Mythologie, 18.58. 

lvcville=:7vV/////o?j des peuplcs non-civilisls, 1883. 

\\\A\\n = llandu'orterbiich d, hibl. Altcrtunis’^, 1803- 
04. 

Robinson —7b’Wtea/ Researches in P(de,stine", 18.56. 

Roschcr =/.t’T. d. gr. u. rbni. Mythologie, 1884 11. 

Schair-IIerzog= J’Ae New Srha[f - IT'rzog Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Rclig. Knowledge, 1908 If. 

S(“heiikel r/b'^cZ-Xfixi’cntt, 5 vols. 1800-75. 

Schurer-(/./K3, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [7/J^P, 5 vols. 
189011’.]. 

Scbwally— Lchen nach dern Tode, 1892. 

Siegfrie.d-Siade —//c6. Worlcrbnch znni AT, 1803. 

Snieiid — Tchrbuch der alttcsl. llcligiunsgesch.‘‘*, 
1800. 

Smith (G. A.) = Historical Geography of the Holy 
lA(nd\ 1897. 

Smith (W. li.)~ Religion of the Semites^, 1804. 

Sp(*ncer (H.) = Frincif/les of Sociidogy^, 188.5-06. 

Sj»encer-( \\\\^n^=Native 'Tribes of Central A ustrnlia, 
1890. 

S[)en(;er-(.iil)(‘n ^ — TVer/Aem Tribes of Central 
Audralia, 1004. 

Swet e —7’/?^ OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 If. 

T\Ior(E. B.)-=/Vt/>////rc Culture'^ 1891 [H90.3]. 

Lfel )ci weg--77/,9/. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber —t/ta/miAe Theologie anf (Jrand des 'Talmud 
n. verwandten Schriften'^, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Ildigioyi der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc., 
Eggpt ia ns, 1897]. 

Wilkinson — il/a7? /o’r.v and Customs of the Ancient 
Eggptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Die (/fitlesdienstlwhen Vortrdge der Juden '^, 
1892. 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

zl»S'(r —Abhandlungen der Saclisischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissen.seliaften. 

ASffc : L’Annee Soeiologique. 

yLS’/r/—Arcli.eologiea 1 Survey of W. India. 

A Z ~ Allgrmeine Zeit iing. 

HAG — Beiliage zur .alteii GeseJiichte. 

7L4S'.S' Beit 1 age zur Assyriologie u. sem. Spracb- 
wisscnseliaft (edd. Delitzsi-h and llanpt). 

ECU — Bulletin de Corres[)oiulance Jlellenique. 
RE— Buiaxau of Eibnology. 

JRJ — Bomba^^ Gazetteer. 

RJ — Ihdliim Jndaieiim (.Josej)bus). 

RL — Bampton Leetuies, 

/fA7s = Bulletin de Litterature Eeelesiastique. 
BG//—Bab. and Oriental Reeord. 

RS — Bibliotbeca Sacra. 

RSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 
B.S'vlyl = Bulletin de la Soc. arcli6oIogique A Alex- 
jindiio. 

7bS’vl/>r= Bulletin delaSoc. dbVntliropoIogiede Lyon. 
7 j,sVI 7^ = Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthro[mIogie, etc., 
Baris. 

RSG — Bulletin de la Soc. de Gdographie. 

R> TS- Budilliist Text Society. 

7GE^ Biblical World. 

BZ = Biblische Zeitschri/t. 



LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


XIX 


(7^/B7> = Compte8 rendus de I’Acad^mie des Id- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CIJl'S- Calcutta. Buddhist Text Society. 

= Catholic Encyclopaedia. 

(7/’= Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

Cults of the Greek States (Farnell). 

(7/=Census of India. 

677^=3Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

(77J5 = Corpus Inscrip. Etruscariim. 

C77fr = Corpus Inscrip. Gru?caru!n. 

C7A = Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

C7/S^ = Corpus Inscrip. Seiniticaruni. 

(7C?7’= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT '^; see htdow]. 

CR~ Contemporary Review. 

(7e7i = Celtic Review. 

C77v = Classical Review. 

-Church Quarterly Review. 

(7»SAX = Corpus Script. Eccles. I.atinorum. 
DAC~\y\ct. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d’Archdiologie chretienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

7)J5 —Diet, of the Bible. 

DCA—Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCT^Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

77(76? = Diet, of Christ and the Gospels. 

7)7= Diet, of Islam (Hughes). 

7)A7?=iDict. of National Biogiaphy. 

7)PA7* —Diet, of Philosophv and Psychology. 

lF = Denkschriften aer Wiener Akad. der 
W issenschaf ten. 

^J?i = Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

EBr-^ Encycloptedia Britannica. 

EKFM=l^uy\). Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

.E7= EncvtdopMcdia of Islam. 

.fi^7i?7i’= Tne present work. 

= Expositor. 

E'jrpT= Expository Times. 

7'77(r = Fhagmenta Historicorum Graecorum (coll. 

C. Miiller, Paris, 1886). 

7'A = F’olklore. 

7V>r7=Folklore Journal. 

FLU — Folklore Record. 

GA = Gazette Arch6ologique. 

6rii = Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

6'6/A = Gottingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

(r7/17’ = Grundriss (1. Indo-Arischeii Philologie. 
6r7r7^ = Grundriss d. Iraiiischen Philologie. 
t;./F=:Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes. 

6'F7=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

//J 7= Handbook of American Indians. 

77/>y^ = Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible. 

H Fj — Historia Ecclesiastica. 

77(7777/= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

777= History of Israel. 

HJ~ Hibbert Journal. 

IIJP= History of the Jewish People. 

HL = Hibbert Lectures. 

HN— Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB — Handworterbuch. 

I A = Indian Antiquary. 

7(7(7= International Critical Commentary. 

76’0 = International Congress of Orientalists. 

7(77?= Indian Census Report. 

7(r = Tn8crip. Grmcm (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 18731!.). 

7Cry4 = Inscrip. Grsecse Antiquissimoe. 

76r7= Imperial (Gazetteer of India^ (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

77'^ = International Journal of Ethics. 

7r7/ = International Theological I^ibrary. 

.7A= Journal Asiatique. 


7^7’7/ = Journal of American Folklore. 

7=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

06’=Journal of the American Oriental Soeic t \ 

«7A6'R = Journal of the Anthropological Society ol 
Bombay. 

7'A6'7?e = .Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

77i7/ = Journal of Biblical Literature. 

7^7^T6'=Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

7^7) --Journal des Debat.s. 

77)7’)i- = Jahrbiicher f. dcutsche Theologie. 

7^7^=Jewish Pmeyeloped ia. 

7^0(y6=Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

7"7/6’= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

7776=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

77..^=Jemier Litttirat nrz(‘i tung. 

77Vt = Journal of Philology. 

77’7'/i = Jahrbucher fiir protestant is(Jie Theologie 

77*/’6 = Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

7()7? = Jewish Quarterly Rciview. 

77?J 7=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

.7/?J6 = Journal of the Ro\al Asiatic; Society. 

JUASBo Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

77?J»S'(’=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

7^7?.d/S'A'=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

J /t*t76 = Jourmil of t he Royjil (leographical Society. 

777s'=Journal of Roman Stinlies. 

777oS7 = .Journal of 'Theological Studies. 

KAl'"^ — jy\Q Keilinschliften und das AT* 
(Schrader), ISSJ 

7wl7’^ = Zi(nmern-Winckh'r’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1003. 

KB OT A"7/> iKeilinschriftlicho Bibliothek (Schra¬ 
der), 1889 tr. 

A'OA’= Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor 
schung, 1878. 

X6’7?/ = Literarisches Centralblatt. 

7>()7*/i. = Literaturblatt fiir OricntMl. Philologie. 

7/07*= Introduction to Litereturo of O'T (Driver). 

7/P = Legend of Perseus (Unit land). 

.L6aS? = Leij>7.iger sem. Studien. 

M =M(';lu8ine. 

Jf.J77^/> = Memoires de TAcad. des Inscrijitions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA W = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wi.ssen.sehaften. 

7l7(r/7 = Monunienta Germania; Historica (Pert/.). 

J7(?,/F - Mittheilungen der Gesell.^chaft fur jud 
ische Volkskunde. 

MG lF.7=Monatssclirift fiir (Je.schichtcMind Wis.sen- 
.schaft d<;s Judentunis. 

J77--Origin and Development of the Moral Idea^ 
(AVcistermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. Nachrierhten de.'- 
dcMit.schen Palastina-Vereins. 

J/7? = Methodist Review. 

M VG — Mittheilungen der vorderasiatisehen Gesel 1 
schaft. 

MWJ — Magazin fiir die Wissenachaft des 
Judentunis. 

NBA (7=NuovoBullettinodi ArcheologiaCristiana 

A6'= Nineteenth Century. 

A771FR = Neuhebrtiisches Wdrterbuch. 

A7AQ = North Indian Notes and Queries. 

AAZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitachrift. 

7VQ = Notes and Queries. 

7V7? = Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

N TZG = Neu testamen tl iche Ze itgeschich te. 

0777) = Oxford English Dictionary. 

0//Z' = Orientaliaclie Litteraturzeitung. 

06=OnomaHtica Saerra. 

OTJC~0\i\ Testament in the Jewish Church (AA 
R. Smith). 

OrP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 
0 aS= Proceedings of American Oriental Sociofy. 
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LISTS Ol*’ ABBREVIATIONS 


/M =« Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
iiombay. 

P/i — Polychrome Bible (English), 

= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
P(7= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PPPAT = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

—Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 
P(7 —Patrologia Cra'ca (Migne). 

P*/P=: Preussische dahrbucher. 

PP= Patrologia l^atina (Migne). 

PA^^ = Punjab Notes and Queries. 

P7iJ= Popular Keligion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE ^ “ Prot. Realencyclopadie (Ilerzog-Hauck). 
PPPnr Presbyterian and lieformed Review. 

PP>S' = l*roceedingH of the Royal Society. 

P/?»S'jE'= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
P/S’PA =Proe(!edings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 

PPP^Pali 'I'ext Society. 

RA = Revue Archcologicjue. 

RAnthr^z Revue d’Ant Inopologie. 

Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr— lievue d’Assyi iologie. 

Revue Bihlicpie. 

.PPA’IP—Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

PC=:Revue Critique. 

Revue Celli(][uo. 

7?C'4--Kevuo Chrel lenne. 

RDM—M^.vwe des Deux Mondoa. 

RE - Realencyclopadie. 

yy/iTr'— Revue (Jes i'h udes ({recquea. 

REq - Revue h^gymologi<|ue. 

REJ- \i^\WQ des Etudes duives. 

REth - Revue d’ICthnographie, 

RiiU = Die Religion in (icschichte und Cegenwart. 
yiV//.P —Revue d’Histoire et de Litt6rature re- 
ligi(;uses. 

UHR- Revue <le Tllistoire des Religions. 

RMM — Rtivue du nionde musulman. 

RN - - Itevue Nufiiisniat ique. 

RP =Re‘cords of the l\ast. 
yiP/i=ritevue Fhiloso))hi(jue. 

RQ— Riimisclie t^uartalschrift. 

RS = Revue s<^initique d’l^’.pigraphie et d’llist. 
ancienne. 

RSA ~ Recueil do la Soc. arcli^ologique. 

JiSJ Reports of the Sinitlisonian Institution. 

R TAP -- Recueil tie Travaux l elatifs {\ rArch^ologie 
et il la Philologie. 

yP/7*--Revue des traditions po[)ulaireH. 

//7'AP/i —Revue de Tlieologie et de Philosophic. 
yp/V’ ^ Recueil de 'rravaux. 

yvD'P—Religionsgcscliichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeit ungen. 

R \Vli - K(?alworterbuch. 


SB A Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 

Wissenschaften. 

aS’PP—S acred Books of the Buddhists. 

>S7iyi’ = Sacred Books of the East. 

Sacred Books of the O T (Hebrew). 

S7yy^ = Singlo-vol. Diet, of the Bible (Hastings). 

S’yP = Stiulien und Kritikeii. 

SMA =Sit7Aingsberichte d. Miinchener Akademie. 

iS<5>(rlP=:Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Cesellsch 
d. Wissenschaften. 

Sf^PA IP=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 
W issensc h a. f te n. 

TAP A = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ — Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 

PC^^dVibes and Castes. 

77PS'—Tran.sactions of Etlmologi<‘al Society. 

77/7v/> — Theologische Bit teralurzt'itung. 

77i 7' ~ Th eo 1. T ij d sc h r i f t. 

Pyi;y//V=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

I P7v/S7i'—Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

I Texts and Studies. 

TSBA = Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arcluc- 
ology. 

77./:=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

lP^/= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

lPZyvM/= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

— ^^'thschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZA =Zoitschri{t fiir agyp. Sprache u. Altertiiins 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW — Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissen 
scdiaft. 

ZCiP^Zeitsc.hrift fiir chrisiliche Kunst. 

—Zeitschrift fiir celti.'^che Philologie. 

A—Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertuni. 

ZD MG — Zeitschrift der deutschen inorgenland- 
ischen Gesell&chaft. 

ZDPV — Zeitschrift des deutschen Paliistina- 
Voreins. 

Zyi/ = Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic. 

Zeitschrift fiir Keilscln'iftforschung. 

.Z'A7/-Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenges(!lii(‘hte. 

ZyiP—Zeitschrift fiir kathol. 'I'heologie. 

ZyiTlPL^rZeitschrift fiir kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Bebeii. 

Zyif—Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

ZNTW ~ Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissen 
schaft. 

ZPhP ~ Zeitschrift fiir Philosophic und Pada 
gogik. 

^77v = Zeitschrift fiir Tlieologie und Kirclie. 

Zpyi' —Zeitschrift fiir Volkskundc. 

Z^PA'IP = Zeitschrift fiir vi;rgl(‘i<l)ende Rechts 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT ~ Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theo 
logie. 


[A small riupeiioi number designates the particular edition of the work refeiied U>, 

as KAT^, lOT^, etc.] 
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RELIGION AND ETHICS 
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PICTS.—The Piets and all connected with 
them—name, race, customs, and lanpfua^^^e—have 
lonj? constituted a problem upon which the most 
contrary views have been held, and which cannot 
yet be said to be completely solved. 

I. Name.—The word * Piets ’ has been commonly 
derived from Lat. picti^ ‘painted men,’but it is 
now generally admitted that the Latin word is the 
form of a native name which may or may not have 
referred to the Pictisli (and Celtic) custom of paint¬ 
ing and tatuing the skin. The Romans used a 
word which resembled the native name, and which 
described this custom of theirs. 

The native name is connected with that of the Piotonos, or 
Pictavi, of Gaul,i whose town was Pictavi (Polctiers), and the 
name Pictones is sometimes applied to the Piets of Scotland m 
Irish and Scottish Chronicles.2 The Latin name must have 
been commonly used in Roman 13ritain, and became, in An^lo- 
Saxon, I’eohtas. As the diphthonj^ in Poictiers corresponds to 
an earlier <*, found in Plolemy’s llTj/cTovioe'AKpoe on the coast of 
Poitou, Rhys conjectured that the name was Pec^tones rather 
than Pictoncs. The Welsh forms Peithwyr, ‘ Piet men,’ and 
Peitheu nnast be deriveil from Pect (cf. Scots Pecht, A.S. 
Peohtas, Norse I’etta). An Irish (Ooidelic) equivalent, with the 
usual transmutation of p and c, may he cecht, which may 
the numerous place-names with ‘ keith ’ in Scotland.^ What 
the native name meant is uncertain, but an equivalent is thought 
to exist in Irish cicht, ‘engraver,’ or ‘carver’ (or, according to 
Rhys, ‘ slaughterer 'or ‘ mighty warrior’), this meaning perhaps 
being influenced by the I’ictish tatuing custom. Nicholson 
derives Picti from an Indo-European stemjpeiA:-, ‘tatu.’'* 

Another native name has the Goidelic form 
Cruithni. from Qretani, the name of Piets in Ireland 
and Scotland, and derived from cruth^ ‘ form,’ 

‘ figure ’ ; an Irish writer, Duald MacFirbis, ex¬ 
plains it as meaning the people who painted the 
lornis {crotJia) of beasts, birds, and fishes on faces 
and bodies. Rhys and Stokes refer it to cruith- 
nearhdy ‘ wheat,’ or ‘ that which is reaped or cut.’ 
Hence it would still suggest the supposed meaning 
of Picti. The corresponding Brythonie name was 
Pretani, in old Welsh Priten, later Prydyii {prydy 
‘ form ’). ITydyn means Scotland, the Pictlanu of 
the north, while Ynys Prydain, ‘ Isle of the Piets,’ 
was the name for the whole of Britain, and thus 
must have originated at a time when the whole 

1 Caosar, de Bell. Gall. iii. 11 . 

2 W. F. Skene, Chronicler of the Picta, p. 70; J. Rhys, Celtic 
Britain*^ p. 811. 

8 Rhya, ‘National Namea of the Aborigines of the British 
Islea,' The ScoUiah Review, xviii. [1891J 12 Gf. 

* E. W. 13. Nicholson, Keltic Reaearchea, p. 8. 
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island belonged to the Prydyn, or Piets.' This, 
then, accounts for the early Greek name UperaviKai 
N^<rot, ‘ the Pictish Isles.’ 

Rhys consi<ierB that Ooidelic Invaders of Britain called It by 
some such name as Inis Cruithne (from t,)rt'tanj), ‘ Island of the 
Piets’—a non-Celtic race to whom the whole island had once 
belonged, according to him. On the arrival of the Brythons 
they changed this to Ynys Pr}(lain.2 Machain, on the other 
hand, maintains that the Cruithne, Prydyn, or Pints were them¬ 
selves the Celtic inhabitants of Britain, about 81)0 b.o., and gave 
their name to it.3 

2. Classical notices.—Ctesar writes that the 
interior of Britain is inhabited by those said tradi¬ 
tionally to have been born in the island itself, and 
the sea-coast by those who had crossed over from 
the Belgie. The latter cultivated the land ; most 
of the interior tribes did not, but lived on flesh and 
milk and were clad in skins. All the Britons 
dyed themselves withwoad. Ten and even twelve 
of them had wives in common, brotliers with 
brothers, fathers with sons; the children were 
held to be ofi’spring of him who lirst espoused the 
virgin.'^ 

Does the last statement refer to all the Britons or only to the 
Interior tribes? Zimmer holds that the reference to ‘all the 
Britons’is a p-arenthesis, and that the account of the interior 
tribes is resumed with this statement a.s to marriage. The 
interior tribes were presumably Piets, possibly Goidels ; Ciosar’s 
account of their promiscuity is probably worthless (§ 5 ( 6 )),® 

Cfesar knew nothing of the tribes to the nortli, 
w'ho >vere certainly Pictish. His ‘ interior tribes’ 
may have been Piets orGoidels, (hough tiicGoidels 
are thought by some to have first come to Britain 
from Ireland from the 2nd cent, onwards. If the 
Piets w’ere a Celtic people, there must also have 
been aboriginal tribes separate from or mingled 
with them. 

The northern tribes first came into notice during 
the time of Agrieola’s inva.sion. Taeitus calls 
them collectively Caledonii, and in his opinion 
their red hair and large limbs jiointed to a Ger¬ 
manic origin. Some of their tribes fought from 

1 Rhys and D. Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, p. 70; J. 
Loth, Lea Mahinogion'^, Paris, 1918, i. 273. 

2 The Welsh Jh-ople, p. 79, Scottish PemeAV, xviii. 134 f. 

3 A. Macb.iin, An Kty)nnln<ju',al Dictionnry nf the Gaelic 
Lan<nia(jc^, s.o. ‘Britain,’ od. W. F. Skene, The llijhlandera of 
Scotland'^, Excursus, p. 884. 

4 V. 12, 14. 

® H. Zimmer, ‘Pictish Matriarchy,’in Leahhar nan Oleann, 
ed. G. Henderson, p. 22. 
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chariots, like the southern Britons. They had 
tribal assenihlics, ratili<Kl with sacred rites. 
Cal^acus, their leader against the Romans, speaks 
of their harvests—which points to cultivated lands; 
and of their wives and children, without any refer¬ 
ence to promiscuity. Tacitus makes no reference 
to the custom of painting their bodies.' On the 
whole, his Caledonians seem to diller but littl 
from the southern tribes akin to the Gauls. Pto¬ 
lemy ^ next describes the various inhabitants o 
Britain according to tribal groups. 

South of the Forth and the Clyde were the Otadini anr 
Ciulotii on the east, and on the west the Seljfova), Novantto, and 
Diiinnonii, the last extending to near the Tay. On the cast 
coast, north of the Tay, were the Veniconea and Taaxali; west 
of these were the Vacoinagi, then the Caledonii and Epidii. 
Along the west coast were the Cerones, Creones, Carnonacin, 
and (’arini, separated from the Caledonii by the Decant®. To 
the north were the Eugi, Smert®, and Cornavii. 

Ptolemy’s tribes to tlie north of the Forth and 
the Tay correspond to Tacitus’s Caledonii, the 
name or the larf^est group with whom the Romans 
came in contact naving been given to all the tribes. 
These may be regarded as Piets, since their posi¬ 
tion corresponds to that of the Piets dc.scribed by 
Bede.* Possibly some of the tribes south of the 
estuaries (Selgovce, Novantie) may also have been 
Pictish. Bye. 208 the tribes had apparently united 
into two groups, for Dio Cassius speaks of tlie two 
nations or the Caledonii and Maiatai into which 
the names of the others were merged.^ The 
Maiatai lived in the flattish region north of the 
northern Roman wall, and perhaps derived their 
name from tnaghy ‘ a plain.* They dwelt in that 
part of Scotland which, according to Ptolemy, had 
t)een occiijiied by the northern portion of the 
Damnonii. Dio says that these tribes neglected 
agriculture, but had cattle, and lived on milk, the 
produce of the chase, and fruits, but never ate 
lish. They had horses and chariots, and fought 
with sliield, sword, spear, and dagger (? a dirk). 
They had community of women, and their pro¬ 
geny were reared as the joint offsprinfj of each 
small community. They had a certain food a 
small piece of which sufficed a man for several 
days. They would also run into morasses up to 
the neck and live there several days without eat¬ 
ing.® According to llerudian, they punctured 
(tatued) tlieir bodies in the forms of animals, and 
went naked, the better to show the ornamenta¬ 
tion.® 

Kumenius, who first mentions the Piets by name, 
says that Constantins Clilorus in A.D. 306 defeated 
the Caledonii and otlier Piets.’ The tribes are 
again summed up comprehensively as Piets in the 
notices of the invasion of Roman Britain between 
the walls by them and the Scoti from Ireland or 
Wales in A.D. 360, and in 364 when Piets, Scots, 
Saxons, and Atocotti invaded Roman Britain from 
different directions. When Theodosius came to 
the rescue, the Piets are described as consisting 
of two divisions, Dicaledume and Verturiones, 
doubtless the equivalents of the Caledonii and 
Maiatai.® 

Rhys has shown that Vertnrlonog is tho Latin form of a Celtic 
word whicli api^eara later as the name of the Pictish district of 
‘the men of Fortrenn ’ (Strathcarn and Mcntcith). Fortrenn is 

f )robably the gen. of Fortriu or Foirtriu, whi<;h again is found 
n Fothreve (Kinross and Clackmannan). On the whole, this 
corresponds to tlie region of tho Maiatai. Dicaledonnp suggests 
the people of the two Calcdonias the regions divided by the 
lochs from Inverness to Fort William.® Cf. I’tolemy’s name for 
the ocean to the west of Scotland, AouTjKoATjSdvio?. 

Claudian says that Theodosius drove the Piets 
into their own region of Tliulo ; the Scots retired 
to Ireland, the Saxons to the Orkneys, while he 

1 Agrie. 11 f., 27, 81. a Grog. ii. 3. 3 UK iii. 4 . 

^ Ixxv. 6. ^ Ib. Ixxv. 6 , Ixxvi. 12 . 

iii. 14. 1 Panegyricus Constantino^ 7. 

^ Amndanus Marcelliniis, xx. 1, xx\i. 4, xxvil. 8 , 0. 

' Celtic Britain*, pp. 96, 162, 822, Welsh People, pp. 12, 102. 


drafted the Atecotti into the Roman army.' Piets 
and Scots returned to the attack in A.p. 387 and 
in later years, when tho Romans had finally left 
Britain. The Piets, however, did not continue to 
hold the land south of the Forth and tho Tay, 
except partially in the district known as Manaw 
or Manann, where, later, Piets, Se-ots, Saxons, and 
Brythons mingled, and possibly in Galloway, 
where they may have been indigenous. 

Manaw or Manann included the western part of Midlothian, 
Lirjhthgow, part of Stirlingsliire (where the name survives In 
Slamannan), and apparently Clackmannan, which also preserves 
the name. The part south of the Forth was known to the 
Welsh as Manaw of the Gododin (=Ptolemv '8 Votadini), to 
distinguish it from the Isle of Man or Manaw.2 

Rhys regards the invading Scotti from Ireland who joined 
the Piets from a.d. 860 onwards as themselves Pictish, mixed 
with Celtic Ooidcls. They were the Cruithnl of Ulster or DAl-n 
Araide. Their name is cognate with Welsh ysgwthr, a cutting, 
carving, or sculpture—hence the men who were scarred or 
tatued. This name may have been given them by the Brythonic 
Celts, and Latinized as Scotti. The later Scots who settled in 
Argyllshire came from another Irish Pictish district, Dalriada, 
which name they gave to their new habitat.* Zimmer also re¬ 
gards the Scotti and Atecotti as non-Aryan people of Ireland, 
conquered by the Irish Celts.* Machain regards the Scotti a* 
Goiaels, and their name as UoidcIlc = ‘ tatued men,' Gael, sgath, 

* to lop off,’ O. Ir. scothai7n. ' It was their own name for them¬ 
selves.' 6 Skene also regards them as distinct from the Piets, and 
their region of Dalriada in Ireland as one of their earliest settle¬ 
ments among the Ulster Piets.® 

The Atecotti were a non-Celtic folk, the Piets of Galloway, 
Bede’s Niduari, and possibly Ptolemy’s Novant® and Selgov®. 
Their name means ' the old or ancient race.’ This is lihys'g 
opinion.f Skene regarded them as a people from Ireland settled 
in Dalriada, but later considered them as inhabiting the district 
between the Roman walls.® 

After the settlement of the Scots in Dalriada, 
which thev took from the Piets early in the 6 th 
cent.,® ana the Saxon invasions the riots or Cale¬ 
donians occupied all Scotland north of the Kirllis 
of Forth andT’ay,^® except tlie region of Argyllshire 
and, later, the W. Isles, They partially occupied 
the district of Manaw, and were perhaps also found 
in Galloway. The remainder of southern Scotland 
was occupied by Brythons and Saxons. 

3 . Traditions about the Piets.—In accordance 
with a tendency in mediaival Celtic legends to 
connect races, tribes, or heroes with classical or 
Biblical personages and regions, the Piets were 
derived irom Scythia. The Welsh tradition, as 
found in the Brut of Layamon, represents the 
Piets as coming from Scythia Avith their king 
Roderic to Alban (Scotland), where they were 
defeated and Roderic was slain. Their conquerors, 
the Britons, gave them a district in Ireland (Caith¬ 
ness, according to Layamon), hut refused them 
their daughters in marriage. Hence they obtained 
Avomen of the Gwdyl (Goiuels) from Ireland. Tlieir 
descendants are the Scots or the Gwydyl Flichti 
( = Goidelic Piets), Avho now through these women 
speak Ireland’s speech.^® 

The Irish tradition is found in three forms. In 
one of these the children of Gleoin (Gelorms), son 
of Krcol (Hercules), took posses.sion of the Orkneys. 
Thence they Avere dispersed, but Cruithne seized 
the north of Britain, and his seven sons—Caith, 
Ce, Cirig, Fib, P’idacli, Fotia, and Fortrenn— 
divided tho land into as many parts. Five others 
1 viil. 26; cf. Jerome, adv, Jovian, il. 7, for the Atecotti in 
Gaul. 

Skene, Chronicles, pp. Ixxxi, evil, cxv; Rhyg, Celtic 
Britain*, Tt. 165. 

3 Celt. Britain*, pp. 94, 240, 243 ff., 270 f., Welsh People, p. 
101 . 

4 Zimmer, p. 20. 

® Excursu**, in Skene’s Flighlanders^, p. 886 . 

6 Skene, Celtic Scotland^, 1. 137 L, 193 f., Highlanders'^, p. 

0 f., Chronicles, p. cix f. 

7 Rhys, Celtic BHtain*, pp. 91,94,118, 222, 235, 240, 281, RVf.sA 
People, p. 102 ; Bede, Life of St. Cuthhert, 11 . For the Niduari 
see also Skene, Celtic Scotland‘S, i. 133. 

8 Highlanders^ p. 10, Celtic Scotland‘S, i. 99, 102. 

® Cf. Bede, //iv 1. 1. 8 ; Skene, Chronicles, p. cviii. 

10 Cf. Bede, HE Iv. 26, for the Forth as tho southern boundary. 

11 Cf. Nennius, Hist. Brit. 2 ; Bede, HE iii. 6 ; cf. 1. 7f., v. 23. 

13 Skene, Chronicles, pp. 122 f., 166 f. ; cf. Rhyg, Celtic Britain*, 

>. 242, for * Gwydyl Fflcnti.’ 
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of the Cruithneach went to France, and there 
founded Pictavis. Thence they came to Erin, but 
were driven forth.^ In the second form of the 
tradition the Cruithneach, children of Gleoin, came 
from Thrace. After building Pictavis, they came 
to Ireland, and helped Crimthann, king of Leinster, 
to expel the Tuatha Fidhba. Drostan, their Druid, 
ordered that the wounded should bathe in the milk 
of seven scoie white cows, and the poison of the 
weapons would not hurt them. They now gained 
power in Ireland, but Heremon drove them out, 

iving them as wiv'cs the widows of the men 

rowned when the Milesians came to Ireland. 
They now actjuired Alban (Scotland). Some, 
nowever, remained in Ireland. Spells, charms, 
and omens are attributed to them. The metrical 
version of this legend says that they acquired their 
name ‘Picti’ from tatuing their fair skins, and 
that on being given wives they swore that from 
the mother should descend the right to the sove¬ 
reignty.^ A third account says that Cruithnechan 
went over from the sons of Mile (in Ireland) to 
the Britons of Fortrenn to fight the Saxons, and 
remained there. Wives were obtained from Ire¬ 
land, Cruithnechan swearing by heaven, earth, 
sun, and moon that the regal succession should 
always be on the mother’s side.* 

The preface to the 10th cent. Pictish Chronicle 
says that the Piets are so called from picto corporcy 
because they are marked with various figures made 
by iron points with pigments. The Scots are so 
called because they come from Scythia, or because 
they are descended from Scotta, queen of the 
Scots, Pharaoh’s daughter. They came to Ireland 
in the fourth age of tlie world, the Britons having 
come to Britain in the third age. The people of 
Scythia have white hair—hence they are called 
Albani—and from them the Piets and Scots origin¬ 
ate. Cruidne, father of the Piets dwelling in this 
island, rekmed 100 years, and had seven sons— 
Fib, Fidach, Floclaid, Fortrenn, Cot, Ce, and Cir- 
cinn.* 

Gildas, who appears to regard the region north 
of the Forth and the Tay as an island, mentions 
the Piets as a ‘ transmarine’ people who, with the 
Scots, invaded Roman Britain. They came from 
the north-north-east (‘ab aquilone^), the Scots 
from the west-north-west (‘a cireio’). When they 
were ultimately driven from the region betw’een 
the walls, they settled in the north of the island.® 
Nennius brings the Piets from the Orkneys, whence 
they occuiued a third of Britain up to his own day.® 
Beae brings them from Scythia to Ireland, whence 
the Scots directed them to Britain (where they 
inhabited the northern part, the Britons being in 
possession of the southern), giving them wives on 
condition that, when any ditKculty should arise, 
they should choose a king from the female royal 
race rather than the male—a custom observed 
among the Piets ‘ to this day.’ ^ 

The origin of the Piets from Scythia or Thrace 
is purely mythical, and the stories of how they 
obtained wives may be regarded as equally so—an 
setiological myth to account for the Pictish succes¬ 
sion. The Goidelic name for the Piets being 
Cruithne, an eponymous Cruithne was regarded as 
their ancestor, while the seven districts into which 
Scottish Pictavia or Cruithentuaith was divided 
supplied names to most if not all of his mythical 
sons—Fib : Fife and Fothreve ; Fortrenn ; Fort¬ 
renn (Strathearn and Menteith); Fodla : Atholl 
(Athfoitle) and Gowrie; Circenn: Maghcircin = 

1 Irish additions to Nennius (Skene, Chronicles, p. 23 f.). 

3 Ib. pp. 32, 40. 3 Ib. p, 45. 

* Ib. p. 3 f. This is perhaps derived from the Originea of 
Isidore of Seville, ix. 2. 108, who gives ‘Scoti’ for ‘Picti’ in 
explaining the origin of the name from tatuing. 

o de Excidio Br^nnica^ i. 11, 19. 

• LlOf. 1,7. 


Mearns and Angus; Gait: Caithness (Catheneeia). 
Fidach and Ce have no nominal e<|uivalents. 

The regions unaccounted for are Mar and Buclian, and 
Moray, Argyll being included in Dalriada. The legend must 
therefore have arisen after the occupation of Dalriada by the 
Scots. 

The fact that there were Cruithni, or Piets, both 
in Ireland and in Scotland may account for the 
varying traditions of their coming lirst to Ireland 
or lirst to Scotland. One tradition says that both 
Irish and Scottish Cruithni were governed by the 
same kings to the nurnlx'r of thirty.^ 

4 , Who were the Piets?—Rhys regards the 
Piets as the non-Aryan (Ivernian) aborigines, dis- 
posse.ssed by the incoming Goidels, whose language 
they adopted, although they greatly outnumbered 
them. The Goidels were, however, profoundly 
modified by them in language, race, and customs. 
Having driven the Ivernians before them, they 
later made common cause with them against the 
invading Brythons. Hence there was an amalga¬ 
mation of the (jioidclic and Ivernian elements, and 
‘the term Goidelic should strictly be conliried to 
the mixed population of Aryan and non-Aryan 
language in possession of the country when the 
Brythons arrived.’^ Before Pictish, or Ivernian, 
died out, ib was ‘loaded with words borrowed from 
Celtic’—Goidelic and Brythonic—but it also niodi- 
licd Celtic vocabulary and continued the syntax of 
its own speech.* Zimmer also regards the northern 
Celts as having become Goidelic in speech at an 
early period, while the southern Piets adopted 
Brythonic speech.* 

The traces of alleged Pictish (non-Celtic) speech are scanty, 
but Ithys professed to find them in the Ogam inscriptions of 
the north, and at first equated it< with Basque—an opinion after¬ 
wards abandoned. But he still a<lhercd to the theory of its 
non-Aryan character, and continued to challenge the iijtholders 
of the IMcts as Celtic to prove that the ounctuated Ogam 
inscription at Lunasting in Shetland is Celtic: ‘Ttocuhetts- 
ahehhtmnnn-hccvvevv nehhtonn.’ The challenge seems a safe 
one, for, as Lang Ba>B, it is 'not merely non-Aryan, but non- 
hunian 1 or not correctly deciphered.’® 

Rhys also finds non-Aryan traces in Celtic 
nonienclature, and, assuming totemism to be non- 
Aryan, argues as to its existence from names like 
MacCon, ‘ Hound’s son’—the name of a legendary 
prince whose rule extended from Ireland to Britain, 
Hence ‘MacCon may, perhaps, be regarded as 
representing the whole non-(Jeltic race of these 
islands.’ Totemism, however, may have been 
Aryan, and a personal name is not evidence of 
clcm totemism. He also argues for the non-Aryan 
character of the Piets from their custom of succes¬ 
sion through the mother, traces of which he also 
finds in the names and relationships of Irish and 
Welsh mythology.® Zimmer accepts the Pictish 
succession through the female line, as well as the 
classical references to promiscuity in the Celtic 
region, and incest incidents in Irish saga, as point¬ 
ing to non-Aryan marriage relations. In tlie case 
of the sagas, tlie Celtic invaders of Ireland being 
ill a minority, the aboriginal customs would not be 
changed at once, and have left their impress in 
legends.^ 

Skene’s whole theory of the history of the Piets 
is connected with his opinion that there were two 
divi.sions of them, eventually distinguished as 
northern and southern Piets. This is based on 
Bede’s statement that the northern Piets were 
separated from tho.se of the south by ‘steep an(l 

I ‘Tract on the Piets,’ Skene, Chronicles, p. 820. 

*0. II. Read, Guide to the Anliq. of the Bronze Age, Brit. 
Museum, London, 1004, p. 2‘^ 

3 Rhys, Celtio Britain*, pp. 263 f., 268 f., 276, Welsh Peopl', 
pp. 13 f., 19. 

* P. 11. 

8 Proo. Soo. Antiq. Scotland, xxvii. fl802] 263ff., xxxii. fl898] 
824 ff.; A. l^ng, Hist, of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1900, i. 493, 
For an attempted translation see Nicholson, p. 71 f. 

8 Rhys, Celtic Britain*, p. 266ff., Walsh People, pp. 16 If. 
86flf., 66 ff. 

7 Zimmer, p. 28 ff. 
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rugged mountains,’^ but kucIi a distinction as 
Skene Jisaertcd is probably fallacious. His 
‘ northern Piets ’ were Gaelic in race and language ; 
the ‘southern Piets’ wore also (iaelic, but, the 
Hamnonii between the Forth and the Tay, who 
‘ belonged to the Cornish variety of the British 
race,’ having been incorporated with them, they 
introduced a British (Cornish) element into their 
language. The Damnonii are the Britons of 
Fortrenn.^ 

Skene’s arg-nrnents for the as Ooidelic in race and 

lan^ua^fo may he suinmarized an follows. (rt)Ti)e Welf'h desiff- 
nation for the I’icta, Ciwydyl Fllohti, shows that, since all 
OoideJs were cnIJed Uvvydyj by Uie Welsh, the Piets were thus 
assi^j'-ned to that race. The term, however, is not an early one, 
nor iH F/lchti the regular rendering of Picti in Welsh.** ((!») St. 
Cohiinha’s occasional hut not constant use of an interpreter 
while preaching to Piets was necessary because the difference 
between Pictish and Irish resembled that between Breton or 
Cornish and Welsh, wfiich are not always mutually intelligible. 
The difference may none the less rather iiave resembled that 
between Irish and Welsh, (c) Gaelic was spoken in Galloway 
at a late day, and in the l‘2th cent. Uichard of Hexham and 
Reginald of Durham called the Gallwegians Picta.4 As to this 
it should he noted that there was an early Brythonic element 
in Galloway, hut the district had been overrun by Goidels, 
which accounls for the predominance of Gaelic there. The 
name Piets may have been given to them by those English 
writers on account of tlio peculiarity of their language. 
(d) Many Pictish personal names in the lists of kings are of 
Irish form ,* others show a mixture of Brythonic, Gaelic, and 
Teutonic. The last is accounted for by the sway of the Angles 
over the Pict.s in certain districts; the Brythonic element came 
from the ‘Britons of I'’ortrcnn' (the Damnonii), who spoke a 
dialect akin to (^)rnish. (e) When the place-names are studied 
according to Htri< t rule, the generic terms sliow no Cymric 
element in the districts occupied hy the Pints. Thus ‘Pen’ 
doe.s not occur north of Forth and Clyde. (/) Legend attributes 
a (foidelic speech to the Piets, ac(iuirpd by tfiem from the 
Irish women whom they married.^ This, however, only 
angi-estH that tlic iMnts once spoke some other language, or 
perhaps some other Celtic dialect. 

Nicliolson is al.so of opifiion that Pi(;tisli was a 
language virtually idont-ical with Irish. He liolds, 
however, that the loss of Indo-European p was 
comparatively late in Goidelie dialects—Pictavian, 
Sequanian, liLdgic, Menapian, proto-Irish, and 
nroto-l’ictish—but that/) was lost in literary or old 
Irish. P in Celtic speech is therefore not always a 
mutated qu or b, but may be original and a sign of 
Goid(di(; o(;c,upation. Insular Picti.sli, like Pictavi.an 
in Ganl, was a Goidelie dialect with p preserved to 
historic times. Iligliland Gaelic is descended from 
Pictish, not from the Iri-sli speech of the Dalriadic 
8(!ots, who (lid not coiu|iier the Piets. The word 
‘Piet’ is ([('lived from a root peik-, ‘ tatu,’ with 
I E p prese.rved. He also holds that the Jkdgi 
were Goidels, and are found not only in Gaul and 
Britain, but also in Helaiid. They are the Fir 
Bolgs of Irish legend, and, with tlie Fir Domnann 
( — tile namnonii) and Fir GaE’oin (Pi(*ts), yvere 
(loidels who preserved p. The Kyiiiry or Brythons 
of ()tli('r writers—Gaulish, Welsh, Corni.sh, and 
Breton—were the lirst Celtic arrivals in Britain, 
’riieii came th(5 Goidels, wdio drove the Kyniry in((j 
the interior in pre-Boman times, where later 
Ciesar found them.^ If, however, this order of 
occuiiation— tli(^ oiiposite of that usually accepted 
—is true, it is diflicult to account for the iiresenee 
of Goidelie Piets in Scotland, where pr(!.>.umably 
the Kymry would have ix'tired before Hkuii. 

Whatever may be said of the.se views, it is certain 
tliat neither Skene nor Nicholson siifiicicnlly faces 
the fact tliat, rigidly or yvrongly, the early notices 
of the Piets regard tluuu as dill'ering from theSeots 
in origin, language (dialect), and the matter of the 
kingship. 

1 Bcdc, IIK ill. 4. 2 Celtic Scotland'^, 1. ‘231. 

•Uh'. yr.'vchuin. 111 Skene's Highlanders'^, p. 403; Rhys, Celtic 
lint (till p. ‘2 ri, 

Skene nmintaiuH that the language of Gildas shows that 
Diets remaim-d in the region between the walls after Ihe last 
iiumrsion, and th.it Bede's Niduarian Pict.s- Picas of Galloway 
[Chromeles, p. cviii, Celtic Scot la nd'-^, 1. 133). 

•'‘.See Skene, Fmir Ancient Hooks of 1. ch, 7fif., Celtic 

i. Ud tr. 

** N leliolson, Keltic Researches, p. 110 f. 


Some writers are of opinion that no Goidel 
occujiied British soil except from Ireland. Mac- 
bain regards the Piets, the Caledonii of Tacitu.s, 
the Pretanoi of Pytheas, as the first Celtic in¬ 
comers to Britain, c. 600 B.C. They were ‘a 
Celtic-speaking people, whose language diflered 
both from Brittonic an<J Gadelic, but at the same 
time only dillcred dialectically from the Gaulish 
and Brittonic tongues.’ Their language, unlike 
Goidelie, was of the p class of Celtic speech, 
and they were driven west and north by the 
incoming Bcigi. They were thus Caesar’s abori¬ 
gines of the interior. 

Macbain shows that Skene’.s philological arguments for Pictish 
= Goidelie are defective. Bede speaks of the various dialects 
or languages spoken in Britain —those of the Angles, Britons, 
Piets, Scots, and Utins. Pictish was thus different from both 
Brythonic and Gaelic. Again, the Cruithni of Ulster were 
Pictish incomers from Scotland who had become Gaelic-speak¬ 
ing. The Irish looked upon them as a people different from 
themselves. The cla.ssical names from the Pictish area are 
mainlv Celtic, and a third of them are nearer Brythonic? than 
Ga<lelio. The lists of Pictish kings are ‘decidedly British in 
phonetics.’ Place-names in the Pictish region, excluding the 
Isles, Caithness, and Sutherland, which are larply Norse, show 
a veneer of Gaelic, since the Scots imposed their language as 
well as their rule on the Piets, but they are ‘ very different from 
names on Gadelic ground—Ireland and Dalriada.' ‘The pre¬ 
fixes aber and pet, unknown to Gadelic, are found from Suther¬ 
land to the Forth.’ The former is often supcrscdedl by Gaelic 
inver, tiie latter by hailed Skene regarded aber, inbher, and 
curnher or cgmrner as originally common to both branches of 
tho Celtic language, retained in some dialects, obsolete In 
others ;2 hut »t is surely signillcant that aber does not occur in 
Argyll (Dalriada). 

Otli(?r Celtic scholara, Windisch ® and Stokes, 
al.so rt'gard I’ictisli as Brytlioric rather than 
Goidcdic. Stokes, after coiIe(;ting and examining 
all the known Pictish words down to the period of 
the Irish annalists, comes to the following con¬ 
ed usion : 

‘The foregoing list of names and words conLains much that 
is .still obscure ; but on tho whole it t>}iow.sthat Pictish, so far as 
regards its vocabulary, is an Ind )-h^uropean and especially 
Celtic .speech. Its plionetics, so far as we can ascertain thorn, 
resemble those of Welsh rather than of Irish.’^ 

D’Arhois de Jubaiiivillo identifies the Cruithni 
of Irish legend, who fought against the Fir Fidga, 
with tho Bri^^antes, a British tribe located by 
Ptolemy also in tho south-east of Ireland. Their 
Druid Trostan has a name akin to that of the 
Arthurian Tristan. The Fir Kidga are the Manapii, 
a tribe identical with the Belgic Menapii. The 
Brigantes, inhabitants of Britain (Prydyn), w'ere 
called Cruithni = Prif anicos, by the Irish.® 

Where philological exjrerts are so much divided 
on the question of language, it i.s clear that it 
cannot be reg{ird( 3 d as settled. If, however, the 
Piets W’ere a non-(Jeltic race, they could not have 
remained so unmixed with their Celtic conquerors 
as Rhys’s theory demands. And, again, granting 
that tlu 3 y were Celtic—Goidelie or Brytlufiiic!—such 
incoming Celts must have been numerically small 
compared with existing aboriginal trib( 3 .s, which 
would again imply a mixture of races. Whatever 
tlu; Piets were, it appears certain that they either 
adopt(xl or retained Celtic sp(H;ch. 

5 . Pictish customs.—(( t) Fainting and tatuing. 

—Cm.sar says that all tho Britons dyed themselves 
w'itli w’oad ;® and Herodian says of the northern 
tribes (the Piets) that they tatued themselves with 
coloured designs and liguros of animsls of all 
kinds, and did not w’car clothing, in order that 
those might be seen.^ The custom is also as(;ribe(l 
to them by Duald MaeFirbis as an exjilanation of 
^ Machain, in Sk('ne'B Iligblanders’-, p. .'389ff., Trans, of the 
Gaelic Soc. of Inverness, xi. [1SS4-S5J ‘2C71I. 

2 Celtic Scotland^, 1. 2‘22. 

3 ‘ Kfitische Bprachen,’ in Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine 
Encyklopadie. 

* ‘Linguistic Value of the Irish Annals,’ Trans, of the Philo¬ 
logical Society, iii. [1888-00] 302. 

® H. d'Arbois de Jiibainville, Les Celtes, Paris, 1904, pp. ‘ 2 ^ 

66 ; cf. I.es lunndes, do. 1006, p. 87. * 

a de Bell. Gull. v. 14 ; cf. Pliny, UN xxll. 1 . 

1 Herodiau, iii. 14.8. 
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their name: a Cruithneach, or Piet, is one who 
takes the forms, or ernths^ of beasts, birds, and 
fishes on his face and body. This probably repre¬ 
sents a tradition in Irehiim. Far earlier Isidore of 
Seville explains the name Seolti as derived from 
their custom of tatuin<,% and this explanation of 
the name Picti is given in the Pictish Chronicle 
(see § 3 ). Tatuing may have been common to all 
Celtic tribes at one time, and Claudian personifies 
Britain as a woman witli tatned cheeks.^ Faces 
depicted on Gaulish coins have marks on them 
which apf)ear to be tatu inarks.^ Probably no 
great distinction need be drawn between painting 
and tatuing. Among other peoples these customs 
are ornamental, are used to produce a frightful 
aj>pearance, or have toternistic significance. Her- 
odian and Caesar associate the British custom with 
the first two of tluise respectively, but they were not 
likely to connect it witli totemism if that existed 
in Britain. There is no reason to believe that 
tatuing was peculiar to the Piets among British 
tribes. 

{b) Descent through women. —The community of 
women ascribed liy Caesar to all the British tribes 
(or, according to Zimmer, to those of the interior), 
by Dio to the Caledonians, by Strabo to the Irish 
(along with incest), and by the interpolator of 
Solinus to the people of Thule (Shetland), and, in 
the Hebrides, to the king, who was not allowed to 
possess a wife, but borrowed such women as he 
wanted, is regarded by Rhys® and Zimmer^ as a 
non-Aryan practice among i)eople in Scotland and 
Ireland who were not Celts, i.e. the Piets, and as 
explaining the peculiar Pictish law of succession 
through women. Mac bain also regards this suc¬ 
cession as non-Aryan, but adoptfec’ by the Piets 
(Celts) from the aborigines whom tliey conquered.® 
It is, however, most unlikely that the Piets, 
whetlier Celtic or not, who had advanced beyond 
savagery and whose general customs dillcrcd but 
little from those of known Celtic tribes, had such 
absolute community of women as these classical 
writers describe. We may regard it ( 1 ) as fabu¬ 
lous, since it is difficult to see how a society based 
on the matriarchate could indulge in such promis¬ 
cuity as Caesar’s words denote, or ( 2 ) as a mistaken 
interpretation of marriage customs with which the 
Romans were unfamiliar. Nor need we supjiose 
with Zimmer that promiscuity and incest incidents 
in Irish sagas are necessarily non-Aryan customs 
surviving after the Celtic concpiest. They have 
parallels in all mythologies and all societies. As 
to the Pictish succession with which these customs 
are said to be connected, we find from the lists of 
Pictish kings that brothers by the same mother 
succeeded each other—* not an unusual feature in 
male succession ’ ®—but no son succeeded his father, 
who was sometimes a foreigner. When brothers 
failed, the succession went to a sister’s son or to 
the nearest male relative on the female side. This 
explains Bede’s statement cited above (§ 3 ). Bede 
does not make the succession through women 
absolute ; succession through males took place up 
to a certain point. All this has been explained as 
an instance of the matriarchate, and therefore non- 
Aryan. Bang, however, notes that words exist in 
Greek denoting kinship on the mother’s slile."^ It 
has also perhaps been assumed too hastily that 
the evidence points to the matriarchate. In 
northern Welsh law, when a woman married a 
stranger, her son had a right to the inheritance of 
her father, because ‘ the stranger, entering the 

1 In i. Cons. Stilich. ii. 247 f. ; cf. his reference to the tatued 
flfCures fading from the cheek of the dying Piet. 

3 Nicholson, p. 160, and In Zeitschr. fur celtisehs Philologies 
iii. (1900J 332. 

* Celtic Britain*, p. 66. ■* P. 27. 

® Excursus, Skene's Highlanders'^, p. 401. 

* Skene, Celtic Scotland^, I. 233. 7 Hist, of Scotland, i. 4. 


family, brought to it strength, and the neplicAv, 
son of the stranger, became the continuator of the 
grandfather, in some sort his son.’^ In Ireland by 
special favour right of inheritance was given to 
a daughter’s or sister’s son born of a stranger. 
Accordingly, d’Arbois do Jubainville explains 
Bede’s statement by the astonishment caused to 
Anglo-Saxons by the law of inheritance allowed 
by Celtic custom in tlie case of sons of daughtiTs 
in concurrence with their cousins, sons of sons. 
The ITcts had not a law of inheritance dill’ering 
friuu that of the Irish or Welsh, and the facts do 
not require to be explained by the matriarchate.® 
Already, too, the im])()rtance of the si.ster’s son is 
.seen in ancient Celtic hi.story, where, in 400 B.C., 
King Ambicatus placed each of his sister’s sons at 
the head of an army, the one conquering Bohemia, 
the other N. Italy.® D’Arbois (i(j dubainville's 
explanation, howev(‘r, hardly covers the anomalies 
of the list of Pictish kings, if that is to be legaided 
as in any way authenti(;. In Irish and Welsh 
8aga.s, where divine groups are called after the 
mother, or where gods and heroes have often a 
matronymic, while the father’s name is omitted, 
we may have something analogous to 1 he Pictish 
succession — some custom ])erhaiis akin to the 
matriarchate.^ But this is so dcci)ly embedded in 
Celtic myth that we can hardly imagine that it is 
all borrowed from hypothetical non-Celtic custom, 
as Rhys maintained.® 

6. Religion of the Piets.—Neither the classical 
observers nor the biograjihers of saints who 

iiboured among the Picti.sh tribes discuss the 
native religion. As far as the latter are concerned, 
Ailred in hi.s Life of St. Ninian speaks of the 
southern Piets worshij)])ing deaf and dumb idols® 
—a vague statement. Adamnan speaks of the 
northern Piets as possessing Druids who extolled 
their own gods as more powerful than the God of 
the Christians.'^ Their magical acts resemble tho.se 
a.scribed to Irish Druid.s, and Adamnan does not 
appear to know any dillerence between Pictish and 
Celtic Druids. He refers to the fountain which St. 
(k)lumba found in Pictland, ‘famous among this 
heathen people and worshipped as a god.’ The 
saint blessed it and caused ‘ tlie demons’ to depart 
from it for ever.® The cult of wells was common 
among the Celts and is almost universal. If the 
Piets were a Celtic folk, their religion may be 
estimated from what is known of Celtic religion 
ebsewhere (see art. Celts). Bede says that the 
southern Pi(d-s, i.e. those tribes dwelling in the 
region immediately north of the Forth, were con¬ 
verted to Chri.stianity by St. Ninian.® This must 
have been about the beginning of the 5th century. 
The tribes beyond these, the so-called northern 
Piets, were converted by St. Columba and his 
followers. Columba encountered the Druids of 
King Brude at Inverness, and preached to and 
bajitized the king and many of his people in the 
latter half of the 6th century.^® 

7 . Later history of the Piets.—The history of 
the Piets from the 7th cent, to the time of Kenneth 
MacAlpin is one of internecine feuds, strife with 
the Scots of Dalriada and with the Angles. The 
usual view has been that eventually Kenneth 
MacAlpin, king of the Dalriadic Scots, overcame 

1 D’Arbois de Jubainville, La Fainille ccltique, Paris, 1906, 
p. 70. 

a Ib. p. 69; cf. art. iNirKiUTANCK (Celtic), vol. vii. p. 299*. 

8 Livy, V. 84. 

* J. A. MacOulloch, The Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1911, p. 222. 

8 Rhys and Rrynmor-Jones, Welsh People, pp. 16, 86 f. 

® Ailred, Life of S. Ninian (‘ Historians of Scotland ’ series, 
V.), Edinburgh, 1874, p. 16. 

^Adamnan, Life of S. (‘Historians of Scotland' 

series, vi.), Eklinburgh, 1874, bk. i. ch. 27, bk. ii. chs. 83, 36. 

8/6. bk. ii. ch. 11. 

» Bede, HE iii. 4 ; cf. Allred, loc. cit. 

10 Bede, HE ill. 4 ; Adamnan, passim. 
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the Piets, and ruled ov'er tlieni as king of the 
Scots, or, according to the 10<h cent. Pictish 
Chronicle, extirpated tlieiii—an obviously absurd 
statement. Put Skene, following Pinkerton to 
some extent, maintained that Aengus Mac Fergus, 
the Pictisli king from 731 to 761, defeated the 
Scots and took l^alriada, which now became a 
Pictisli province. In 832 Alpiri, of Scottish race 
by })al(irnal descent, but, as his name shows, a 
ihet by maternal descent, as king of the Scots 
fought the Piets and was defeated. His son 
Kennetli eventually obtained the throne of the 
Pi(dish kingdom. This was not the result of a 
foredgn invasion. The events are rather to be 
r(‘gar<led as a war of succession ; Al]>in and 
Kenneth had a claim througli maternal descent to 
the throne and were supported in that by a party 
among the l^ic.ts and by the remains of the Scots 
of Dfilriada. Tlie Piets, a Gaelic-speaking peo\)le 
like the Scots, were not conquered, and suiVered 
no change of language. There was a more or less 
silent revolution, a mere matter of succession 
according to Pictish law, and the modern High¬ 
landers represent the older Picts.^ Nicholson 
urges similar views, and jioints to the unsubstantial 
nature of the evidence for a Scottish conquest of 
the Piets (the fact that Al\>in and Kenneth arc 
names borne previously by Pictish, never by 
Dalriadic, kings), to the imiirobability of l.he 
Pictisli nation being c.onquered by their Scottisl 
sultjects, as well as to the fact that the Annal}- 
still describe Koniicth and his successors as ‘ rex 
Pictorurn.’ 'riius (he position is somewhat ana 
logons to tlie change which set James vi., a 
Si'ottish king, on the English throne, 'riiero was 
no compuist of the English in this case or of th 
Piets in the other case.^ These views have beer 
strongly <-ombated by Macbain, who insists thai 
tlie documents are not rightly liandled, and that a 
wrong value is put upon some of them. He shows, 
that, though Aengois conquere<l Halriada 
the Annals insert this significant note, ‘uanc o 
Aengus’s kingdom.’ Yet the con([uest of the l^ict: 
cannot be clearly explained from our presen 
materials. There had been dynastic wars — 
attem])ts to break the Pictish rule of succession 
The Scots were aggressive, and sufaudor in culture 
and eventually their Gaelic speech both in Pictlam 
and in Strathclyde ‘ wiped out the original Pictisl 
and British.’* 

The problem involved here is entirely one o 
evidence drawn from obscure documents and o 
irobability, while the view adopted of the original 
hetish tongue, Brythonic or Goidelic, must ne(;es 
sarily affect the rcsult.s. Whatever theory is 
followed, it is certain that there must be a largi 
Pictish admixture among the {Scottish people in 
the region north of the Forth. 

8. The Piets in folk-tradition.—With the disuse 
of their name in connexion with actual j)eoides, 
the ‘Piets’ or ‘Pechts’ came to be associated in 
fidk-tradition with megalithic remains and large 
buildings and with myths of their origin. From 
being a historic folk, they became a mysterions 
people, more or less supernatural, and usually 
considered as of small stature. 

‘Pecht’ in Shetland is synonymous with 'dwarfin 
Aberdeenshire ‘ picht’ means ‘a small person,’ and in the south 
of Scotland the ‘peghs’ are regarded as dwarfs, ‘unco wee 
bodies, but terrible strong’—their immense strength being 
necessary on any theory of Mieir having been able to move 
easily the large stones of arclneological remains, etc., attributed 
to them. Hence D. MacJtitchie regards the Piets os a formei 
dwarf race in Scotland, equivalent to the fairies of populai 

1 Celtic Scotland^, i. 276 flf. 3 Nicliolsori, p. 80 ff. 

* Macbain, Excursus, in Skene’s Uighlanders'^, up. 387f., 402, 
Trans, o/ the Gaelic Soc. of Inverness, xxi. [1806-97], art. 

‘ I’icts,’ in Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, Ixmdon, 1891, viii. 107 f. 

^ See an amusing instance of tliis in Lockhart’s Life of Sir 
alter Scott, ch. ‘20, and Scott’s Pirate, note 1. 


Ijelief 1 (see art. Fairy, § 6). That the Piets were not a small race 
8 proved by what Tacitus says of the Caledonii, nor is there the 
Mghtest scrap of historical evidence for the theory. The so- 
alled ‘Piets’ houses’ or ‘earth houses’—low underground 
►assages terminating in one or more chambers — need not 
ndicate that they were constructed or used by people of small 
liature. Their po.sition necessitated a constricted height; 
hey were probably store-houses or hiding-places like those 
escribed by Tacitus {Germ. 16) among the Germans of his 
ay, and not regular dwelling-places, since they are generally 
.ssociated with remains of surface dwellings. Scattered 
►ver the Pictish area in Scotland, and perhaps of post-Roman 
late, they may quite likely have been constructed by the 
hets, in which case the tradition of their origin Vould be 
bUthentic. 

Generally speaking, however, the tradition 
ivliich ascribes all mysterious or large structures to 
the Piets {e.g., Glasgow Cathedral) is analogous 
:o wide-spread traditions elsewhere in which the 
origin of mcgalitlis and colossal remains is ascribed 
to fairies, dwarfs, giants, the devil, Cyclojis, etc. 

LriKRAiuiiK.—The classical sources have been referred to in 
the article ; the post-clasHical sources are collected in W. F. 
Skene, Chronicles of the Piets, Chronicles of the Scots, and 
other Early Memorials of Scottish History, Edinburgh, 1867. 
See also Bede, HE-, Nennius, Jlistoria liritonum, Irish 
version, ed. J. H. Todd, Dublin, 1848. The older authorities 
are mainly : G. Chalmers, Caledonia, 3 vols., London, 1807-24 ; 
T. innes, Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of the North of 
Britain or Scotland, 2 vols., do, 1720, new ed. in ‘ The Historians 
of Scotland’ series, viii., Edinburgh, 1879 ; J. Pinkerton, An 
Knqniry into the Hist, of Scotland preceding Malcolm III., 
newed., 2 vols., EditiburLdi, 1814, Dissertation on the Origin 
and Progress of the Scylfiians or Goths, London, 1787. More 
uuxlern works are: J. Loth, ‘Les Pictes d’apriis les travaux 
r(‘ceMtH,’ Annates de Bretagne, vi. [1.801] 111 IT. ; A. Macbain, 
An Etymological Dictionary of the Gaelic Language"^, Stirling, 
1011, Excursus and notes in Skene, The Highlanders of Scot¬ 
land'^,do. 10()2,paj)era in Trans, of the Gaelic Society of Inveimess; 
E. W. B. Nicholson, Keltic Researches, London, 1904 ; J. Rhys, 
Celtic Britain^, do. 1008, ‘The Inscriptions and Language of 
the Northern Picts,’iVec. of the Soc. of A ntiguaries of Scotland, 
xxvii. [1802] 203 IT., ‘A Revised Account of the Inscriptions of 
Uie Northern Piets,’ ib. xxxii. [1808] 324 ; J. Rhys and D. 
Brynmor-Jones, The li'cf.sA Peojde, London, 1900; W. F. 
Skene, Chronicles (see above), The Four Ancient Books of 
Wales, Edinl)urgh, 18(58, 'The Highlanders of Scotland^, Stirling, 
1902, Celtic Scotland'^, 3 vols., Edinburgh, 1886; W. Stokes, 
* Linguistic Value of the Irish Annals,’ Trans, of the Philologicad 
Society, iii. [1888 00] 3021T., ‘ Urkeltischer Sprachschatz,’ in vol. 
ii. of F. C. A. Fick’s Vergleichendes \Vorlcrbuch dcr indoger- 
man. Sprachen, Gottingen, 1800-1909; W. O. E. Windisch, 
‘ Keltlsche Sitrachen,’ in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopddie ; 
H. Zimmer, ‘Das Mutterreclitder Pikten,’ZetlscAr. dcr Sanony- 
St{filing fiir Rechtsgeschichte, xv. [1894] 200 f., tr. in Leabhar 
nan Gleann, ed. G. Henderson, Edinburgh, 1898. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

PIETISM.— I. Use of the term. — (1) Pietism is 
u.sed in a general .sense to indicate a religious atti¬ 
tude of devotional feeling ; (2) by He])pe, Kitschl, 
and otluiiH, the term i.s ex (.ended to cover all 
similar tendencies during the [last three centuries ; 
(3) the Homan Catholic ‘pietists’ are the brethren 
and sisters of the pious and Christian schools 
founded by Nicholas Barre, in 1578, for the instruc¬ 
tion of girls and boys. 

Asa proper name, however, the term belongs to 
the mo\ement which arose under Sjiener towards 
the close of the 17th century. Like the term 
‘ Methodist,’ it was originally bestowed in con- 
tenijit. 

2 . The religious life of Germany at the rise of 
the movement.—The close of the Thirty Years’ 
War in l(i48 left German Protestantism in an 
impoverished condition. The Lutheran Church 
was ruled from witliout by the civil governments 
of the various States, and from within by theo¬ 
logians as autocratic as the papacy. Both civil 
and theological rule tend more to vigilance over 
doctrine than to care for Christian character. The 
result was that, whilst orthodoxy was never more 
outwardly alive, it was never more inwardly life¬ 
less. The clergy had not entirely forgotten their 
functions, it is true, but they were o&essed with 
the belief that, if there were sound doctrine, as a 
necessary consequence all else would be right. 
Luther had placed the seat of faith in the heart, 
but emphasis had now shifted to the intellect. 

1 The 7'estimony of 'Tradition, London, 1890. 
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It was held, accordingly, that, if intellectual 
knowledge {illuminatio) were correctly imparted, 
it would assuredly direct the will aright. Luther 
had placed the Bible above dogma. The order 
was now reversed, and a crecMl-bound Church 
neglected the Bible in home, school, university, 
and service. Theological controversy was both 
frequent and acrimonious. Lay rights were 
subordinated to pastoral prerogatives. Matters 
were somewhat better in the Heformed Church, 
and its presbyterian form of government gave a 
larger place to the laity ; but oven here the taint of 
legalism and the spirit of self-righteousness were 
only too often in evidence. 

Upon this clouded sky Pietism arose, bringing 
a clearer and purer light. Beginning modestly 
in an attempt to improve the religious life of 
Frankfort, it spread rapidly through Middle and 
N. Germany. Among the forerunners of the 
spirit rather than the system of Pietism may be 
numbered Jakob Boehmelq.v.) the mystic, Johann 
Arndt, and 'riicopliilus Grossgebaiier, but the 
history of Pietism proper is almost entirely bound 
up with the life, work, and personality of the two 
^reat leaders who together and successively gave it 
inspiration and guided its course, namely P. J. 
Spener and A. II. Krancke. Within the span of 
their lives may be measured the rise, the growth, 
and at least the beginning of the decline of 
Pietism. To sketch their biographies is therefore 
in the main, to recount the history of the Pieti.sti< 
movement. 

3 . History of the movement; Uvea of Spener 
and Francke.—(a) Fliilipp Jakob Spener^ * the 
father of Pietism,’ was horn at Rappoltsweiler. 
Alsace, in 1635. Trained under the influence oi 
a devout godmother, he was impressed early in life 
by reading Arndt’s Vom wakren Christenthum 
(Brunswick, 1606-09). Whilst a student at Strass- 
burg, he found his ‘father in Christ’ in Johann 
Schmid. Taking his master’s degree by a dispu 
tation against Hobbes’s philosophy, he continued 
his studies at Basel, Geneva, Stuttgart, and 
Tubingen. At Geneva the influence of A. Legei 
and Jean de Labadie, the ex-Jesuit, combined with 
the piety, mysticism, and strict discipline of the 
place to shape his character. At liibingen he 
read Grossgebauer’s Wdchterstimnie aus dem ver- 
wiisteten Zion (Frankfort, 1661). In 1663 he became 
preacher at Strassburg, and lectured on philology 
ix'.nd history. In 1666 he removed to Frankfort as 
chief Lutheran pastor. Here in 1670, developing 
an idea which he had previously tried at Strass¬ 
burg, Spener instituted his famous ‘ Collegia 
Pietatis,’ first in his own house, and subsequently 
in the church. His aim was to promote fellow¬ 
ship and Bible study ; his means were catechizing 
lecturing, and discussion. J’he name, and, accord 
ing to Ritschl, the idea of such gatherings origin 
ated in Holland, where the ‘ Collegiants^ met ‘ in 
collegia ’ for worship; but this has scarcely been 
proved. The attemjit, inspired by good motives, 
was imitated, however, ana in less capable hands, 
often indeed in the absence of all leadership, the 
Collegia gained a name for promoting heresies, 
fanaticism, and even graver abuses. Spener 
finally suppressed the meetings. Some were con 
tinned despite tliis, and mostly became separatisl 
communities which seriously injured the good 
name of Pietism. 

In 1675 Spener’s Fia Desidcria appeared in 
Frankfort. In it he advocated ( 1 ) earnest Bible 
study conducted in ‘ ecclesiola3 in ecclesia ’; (2) a 
lay share in Church government, as the proper 
consequence of the Christian doctrine of the priest¬ 
hood of believers; (3) that knowledge of Christ¬ 
ianity is practical, not theoretical, and shown in 
lliarity, forgiveness, and devotion ; (4) that, rather 


»han denouncing their errors, sympathetic treat- 
nent should be given to unbelievers, to win them, 
f possible, to truth; (5) that theological training 
hould he reorganized, and emphasis laid on devo- 
ion rather than on doctrine ; and ( 6 ) that pleadi¬ 
ng should ho more practical and less rhetorical, 
spener followed up his coiiteiitioiis in Das qeistllchc 
Friesterihnm (Frankfort, 1677) and AUgenieine 
rottcsgelchrtheit (do. 1680). In spite of the opposi- 
ion of the orthodox, Spener’s inlluence increased, 
and in 1686 he became court chaplain at Dresden. 
Tlcre he oflended the elector by rebuking his vices, 
)ut refused to resign his post. The Saxon court 
met the difliculty by obtaining for him the rector¬ 
ship of St. Nidiolas, Berlin, with the title Consis- 
torial Inspector. Here, in a court where the 
tendency was rationalistic, Spener’s true piety was 
iionoured and appreciated. 

In 1694 the University of Halle was founded, and 
Spener assisted in nominating the professors. 
Spener’s coadjutor in the atlairs of IIalio was 
Christian Thomasius (1655-17*28), tlie jurist and 
publicist. Thomasius is an interesting figure. A 
disciple of HiigoGrotius and Samuel Pufendorf, he 
had been professor of Natural Law at Leipzig. 
His views were provocative. He attacked tradi¬ 
tional methods in law and theology alike, advo¬ 
cated toleration for all, even for such outlaws as 
witches and atheists, and advised mixed marriages 
between Lutheran and Calvinist. Denounced 
from the pulpits and forbidden to write or lecture, 
Thomasius had to flee to Berlin to escape arrest. 
Here he received a welcome, and, taking part in 
the formation of Halle University, became its 
rector and professor of l^aw. In regard to ecclesi¬ 
astical matters, Thomasius contended that a sharp 
distinction must be made between that wliiidi is 
inward and that which is external in religion. 
Questions of piety and of doctrine are inward. 
The State should therefore leave them alone. In 
the external matters of worship and Church life, 
however, the State may rightly interfere, if neces¬ 
sary, to promote the general wellbeing of the 
country and to maintain peace and order. ’J’hus 
rendering to Ctesar and to God the things which 
were respectively theirs, Tliomasius reconciled his 
own broad sympathies with his position as a State 
servant. Personally he was in the main orthodox, 
holding that revealed religion was necessary for 
salvation. Though never a Pietist, and indeed 
not of the l^ietist temperament, Thomasius is 
interesting as an example of the broader tenden¬ 
cies of bis age. Ho maintained cordial relations 
with Spener, though in later life he parted from 
Francke. It is obvious, however, that he had 
much in common with l^ietism’s spirit of toleration 
and its undoctrinal bent, and his work at Halle 
binds his name indissolubly with the Pietistic 
movement. 

Meanwhile Spener’s influence was creating 
jealousy. The theological faculties of Witten¬ 
berg and Leipzig attacked him bitterly, the former 
censuring in 1695 no fewer than 264 errors laid to 
his charge. This thunderbolt fell harmlessly, 
however, and Spener reiterated his position in his 
Theologische Bedenken (Halle, 1700 - 02 ). His influ¬ 
ence maintained itself, and the Pietistic movement 
continued to flourish. In 1705 Spener died in 
Berlin. 

Spener’s was a muiet, well-balanced mind. H ini- 
self a profound Bible student and a charital)Je 
practical man of devotion, he united LutlKu-’s 
stress upon Scripture with the insistence which 
the Reformed Church laid upon conduct. Strictly 
speaking, he was neither mystic nor quietist. He 
was not a separatist, nor dici he desire that Pietism 
should become a separatist movement. Ritschl 
indeed declares that he wtis not truly a Pietisti 
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because he did not Fiiare in the more pronounced 
developments of PietiMii, sncli j - insistence upon 
a conscious crisis as necessary in the process of 
salvntion, and a coiujfletn hj-cach with the world. 
If tliis is an extreme st,‘iternent, it is none the less 
true that, except for his insistence on the need for 
1 cogeneration hefore a man sliould teacli Mieology, 
and a ])eli(‘f that the restorat ion of the Jews and 
tiie fall of the papacy wouhl precede the hnal 
victory of Cliristianity, there was little to dis- 
tino^nish Spencr’s views from the orthodox Lutheran 
creed of liis day. 

(/d Au<jiist llrrrruinn Frrrnrkc, the second ojrreat 
leader of I’iclism, was horn at Liiheek in 106.3. 
Losinot his fatber at an early ajj^e, Fraiieke owe<l 
his religions training to a* godly motluir. He 
Htudi(*,(l at Krfnrt and Kiel, wliero he first met 
rietisti(! inti lienees in the person of Cliristian 
Kortliolt. He proi^ceded to Lei]>zig, where lie 
became an accom})lished Hebrew and Greek 
.scholar, graduating in 10S5. Here, with Paul Anton 
and Johann Gaspar Sehade, he founded the Col 
legiiim IMiilohiblieiim to enable graduates to study 
the Serijitnres together, bodi philologically and 
practiiially—a venture of which Spener expressed 
approval, h’rancke snhsequently visited 8 pen 
and, ultim.'ifoly returning to Lei]>zig% lectured 
crowded audiences. Opposition, however, soon 
arose*, and Prancke’s Jlihle College was suppressee 
and his h'ctnre.s forbiiblcn. Ho therenpon with 
drew to a }iastorate at Erfurt, but a similar or^ 
hurst of opjiositiun caused the civil authorities to 
e\])ol him at forty-eight hours’ notice on tlie 
(diarge; of forming a new .sect, 'riireo months later 
at the end of 101 ) 1 , Spener secured for him tl 
unsalaried chair of Creek and Oriental Language.’^ 
at Halle (Avhere his colleagues were Anton, Joacliim 
l-ange, and Joadiim Justus Hreithaupt) and 
pastorate at Claiicha. Here Francke remainei 
for tliirty-six years until his death in 1727 , ex¬ 
changing, in 161)8, his former position for the chair 
of 'rheology. 

Francke was a man of real gifts, eloiiuent. 
learned, .saintly, and industrious (for his remark 
able pliilaiitlirofiic work see below). It is sain 
tliat, as a fokiui of the respect Avhieh his character 
evoked, tlie whole town followed his body to the 
gp'avesidi*. As a writer Francke was le.ss able than 
Spener, but, liesides controversial pamphlets, he 
left sevGvnl works for students and some books of 
devotion. 

the death of Francke the activities of 
Pietism waned. Its main pow’er was wielded in 
N. and Middle Cermany, but it exercised .some 
iiitlucnce throughout Ibirope, and e.specially in 
Switzerland. Frederick l. supported the move¬ 
ment, decreeing in 1729 that all who desired 
ap](Ointments in Pru.ssia mu.st study tAvo years at 
Hallo, hiedeiiek II. AA’as un.symfiathetic, hoAveA^er 
and Valentin Ernst Loselier of Dve.sden headed aii 
opjiosing movement. While Pietism Avithstood 
this in the main sueeessfully, by the middle of the 
18th cent, its force was largely spent, although the 
violence of the opposition Aveakened contempo¬ 
raneously Avith tlie decline of Pieti.sm. During the 
period of rationali.sm Avhich follow'ed Pietism Avas 
(luieseent, hut its spirit, at least, subsequently 
revived, and, in better feJloAVship Avith ortiiodo.vy 
IS not yet dead in German evangelical Church 
life. 

A more moderate form of I’ietism, centring in 
Wiirtemherg, flourished longer. Its leader was 
the famous Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752), 
together Avith Friedrich Christoph Oetinger (1702-^ 

S2) and others. Scluift’ comiiares the VV'urtem- 
berg l^ietists in their relation to Lutheranism 
Avit h the early Methodists and Anglicanism. They 
as))ired to be a movement within the Church, 


holding prayer-meetings, conducted by lay leaders 
{Stundcnhalter)^ hut attending church service and 
the sacraments. Unlike the Methodists, hoAvever, 
they did not entirely break away, tlie main body 
tending to become more churchly Avithout being 
strict Lutherans. Some communities, like those 
of KoriiLlial and Wilhelmsdorf, seceded, folioAving 
the tendency of so many Piotistic centres to become 
sejiaratist. 

The reaction against rationalism under Baroness 
von Kriiderier Avas inspired by Pieti.stic influences, 
as Avas the party led by Ernst Wilhelm Hengsten- 
borg which rtourislied at the close of tlio Napoleonic 
Avars. It w'as mainly distinguished by its opposi¬ 
tion to the scientific study of theology. But tliese 
Avere after-cflects. The clirect influence of Pietism 
cca.sed by the middle of the 18tli century. 

4 . General principles of Pietism ; its strength 
and weakness.—Sijcner’s basis Avas experiemie. 
AVithout attacking doctrine, he relegated it to a 
minor jdaee, emphasizing the wdll rather than 
knoAvIedge, and insisting that ju.stification by 
faith must he by a faith supported by Avorks, sueli 
as repentance, conversion, and a changed life. A 
certain Puritan strain was manifested in the 
Pietist’s condemnation of theatres, dancing, and 
such pursuits (adiapliora), and in the insistence 
that the regenerate alone Avere fitted to teach 
theology—a point which, someAvhat strangely, 
gave great offence. Some Pietists indulged in 
millenarian speculation ; many dabbled in mysti- 
cism ; but, in the main, Pietism is justly to be 
called a mov’enieiit of revaluation, Avliich tried to 
attach to rcgeneraHoii and sanctification as accorn- 
dished facts a liiglier value than to justification 
->y faith a.s an ajipioved theory. Pietism has been 
described as tlie last fruit of the heart-religion 
originated in the FraiH i.sean movement ; and also 
as tlie last great .surge of the Avaves of the Keforma- 
tion, and the final form of its Protestantism. 
Neither description is strictly accurate. ‘ Heart- 
religion did not start Avith the Francisc.ans or end 
Avith Pietism ; nor are the Avaves of the Reformation 
spent. Pietism was Hie reaction of the spirit 
against the letter. It sprang uf» in protest against 
the formalism of its day. But it represents a 
nermanent spirit, for, just as tyranny provokes re- 
lollioii, and fieentiousne.ss creates a Puritan reac- 
ion, so will formali.sm always call up some form of 
Pietism. 

The oi)po.sition to Pietism, as the lives of Spener 
and Francke reveal, Avas violent. It took the 
>rm of controversial literature, such as Imano 
ictismi (1691), floods of pamphlets, heresy charges, 
id processes in the civil courts. Its first ground 
as doctrinal. Tlie contemporary opponents of 
heti.sm .seized upon its antidoctrinal, or at least 
undoctrinal, character, alleging that it impover¬ 
ished tlie doctrine of justification by faith by laying 
stre.ss upon the .subjective rather than the objective 
••spect of faith. Jiiey declared that Pietism was 
idiflerent to the importance of correct knoAvledge 
religion, and thus uprooted all sound theology, 
le Pietist stress upon the will oflended the ortho¬ 
dox, Avho regarded the work of the Holy Spirit in 
conversion to be primarily in the illurilination of 
le understanding, Avliereas the Pietists regarded it 
- con.sisting rather in the stimulation of the will 
I he later critics, however, chiefly bring charges of 
another character, mainly of fanaticism, though 
oth^R see in the movement a retrograde tendency 
to Catholicism. It is suggested that the subse¬ 
quent deterioration of Pietism was involved in its 
own principles. Its insistence upon neAv birth 
separation from the Avorld, and acute repentance 
18 alleged to have led to exaggeration and frequent 
fanaticism. It is said to have indulged in Avild 
prophecies, mysteries, bloody sweats, the formation 
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of in(](‘peiulent comnuinities, some fanatical like 
the millenariaiis, others criminal. A long list of 
unsavoury scandals can be collected, and men, like 
Gottfried Arnold (16()(i-1714), who began as Piet¬ 
ists and ended as fanatical mystics are quoted as 
examples. It is said that registers were kept for 
souls, and idle people supported themselves by 
uttering the shibboleth of Pietism, whilst others 
committed suicide in religious mania. Such criti¬ 
cism, however, defeats its own ends. It represents 
the Pietism of Smmer and Prancke as little as 
gluttony and drunkenness represent the philosophy 
of Epicurus. Pietism must be judged in the form 
in which it was presented by the actual leaders of 
the movement, nob in the excesses to which it de¬ 
generated apart from their control. In this state¬ 
ment, however, the main weakness of Piiitism is 
revealed. It was the lack of central control. Un¬ 
like Wesley, Spener allowed the movement that he 
initiated to develop unorganized and largely un¬ 
disciplined. He let liberty become licence, and it 
led to de»^eneration. Spener judged that organiza¬ 
tion had killed spirituality in the Lutheran Church, 
but among the Pietists the lack of organization led 
to the same result. There were other causes. 
Pietism proclaimed a gospel of individual rather 
than universal salvation. It tended to leave the 
Church and the world as evil and to seek puritv in 
isolation. There was also opposition, and subse¬ 
quently the undermining inlluence of the rational¬ 
istic movement. But the clu(!f cause of the dec€ay 
of Pietism was none th(j less the false individualism 
which left every Pietist community free to direct 
its own destinies in its own way. The decay of 
Pietism camt; when it had worn down opposition ; 
and the influence of rationalism, though hostile, 
is least potent of all against spiritual movements. 
One can but conclude that the prime cause of the 
ultimate failure of Pietism to maintain itself lay 
in the fatal error of believing that spirituality 
needs no organization. 

5. The results of Pietism.—(a) In the Church .— 
Though the critics of Pietism allege that the 
ecclesioUe in ecclcsia weakemul Church organiza¬ 
tion and led to separatism, there is little doubt 
that Pietism tended in the main to restore vitality 
to the Church. It showed afresh the importance 
of religious experience ; it revealed the religious 
value of feeling and of practical Bible study ; it 
vindicated lay rights. It led to some improvement 
in the conduct of worship and a better liturgy. It 
gave a fresh impetus to hymnology and religious 
poetry. Paul Gerhardt’s hymns proved an inspira¬ 
tion to the Pietists, and stimulated their own 
noduction. Spener and Francke both wrote 
lymns, though Spener’s are poor and Francke’s 
few. Better known are those of J. A. Freyling- 
hausen ; whilst among the hymn-writers influenced 
more or less by Pietism may bo counted W. C. 
Dossier, B. Schmolck, J. J. Schiitz, and G. Ter- 
Bteegen. Although the Pietistic movement died 
out without effecting the thorough renewal of the 
life of the Church which it aimed at securing, its 
indirect influence tended to restore a truer con¬ 
ception of religion and a more intelligent form of 
worship, and the legacy M’hich it left became the 
joint property of many subsequent forms of evan¬ 
gelical revival. 

(6) Philanthropy .—Perhaps the most enduring 
result of Pietism was the fresh impetus which it 
gave to philanthropic work. PTancke established 
the famous Halle schools in 1795, and the founda¬ 
tion still exists. The work began modestly with 
a ragged school in his own house. Two years later 
a special building w^as taken, which had grown at 
the time of Francke’s death to a large institution, 
supporting nearly 150 orphans, and educating 
betw^een 2000 and 3000 poor children, for the most 


part gratuitously. The system of education wa-; 
both religious and technical. Itembiaccd natural 
science, physical exercises, various trades, and the 
German tongue. One by one were established a 
printing pr(iss, hospital, library, farm, brewery, 
and lal)oratory. A teachers’ training college was 
also added and a Bible Society under Karl Hilde¬ 
brand von (^Janstein. The best side of Pietism 
is illustrated in the Halle orphanage—a work 
which gained for it the support of those to 
whom its purely religious propaganda did not 
app(ial. 

Pietism was also a pioneer in foreign missionary 
activities. PTederick IV. of l)(‘.nrnark, acting 
under the inlluence of Julius Imtkeris, the court 
})reacher, who was a friend of Spener and Prancke, 
sent men to Hallo for training, and asked P’rancke 
to find missionaries to Danish PI Indian posses- 
sion.s. In 1704 a mission was thus establiMied at 
Tran(|U(d)ar, and tlie Danish-Halle mission rii- 
ceived the congratulations of George I. of England, 
'fhe Moravian missionary movement also owes 
much of its strength to the Pietist strain in its 
am^cstry. 

(c) Other movements .—The Moravians {q.v.) may 
be regarded as indirectly an oll’shoot of Pietism. 
Zinzendorf was 8i)ener’s godson and a pupil in the 
Halle schools. From Pietism he learned not only 
the missionary fervour which characterized the 
Moravian community, but the emphasis on vital 
religion also. Through the Moravians the Pietist 
inlluence came down to H(;hleiermachcr (r/.v.), and 
is found in the insistence which his [ibilosophy 
lay.s upon feeling. The laitheraii stress upon 
knowledge, changed by Spener to emphasis upon 
will, becomes in Schleiermacber a doctrine of feel¬ 
ing, and in this sense also, despite Kitschrs anti- 
Pietistic strictures, the Kitschlian tlieology has its 
Pietistic strain. Indirectly linked with Pietism 
by means of Moravianism is the Methodist revival 
under John Wesley (see art. Mkthodism). 

By a strange contradiction, the AnJUlitrung^ 
which represented the antithesis of Pietism’s re¬ 
ligious views, was in some part prepared by the 
Pietistic movement. In the first place, the indi¬ 
vidualism of Pietism, which attracted the robust 
common sense of Thomasius, prepared for the 
individualism of ‘the Enlightenment ’ {<7.u.), and, 
in addition, the reduction of emphasis upon doc¬ 
trine provided an atmosphere of greater Ireedom. 
It is noteworthy that Johann Salomo Seniler, who 
Avas one of the forerunners of theological rational¬ 
ism, came from Halle, where he was professor 
in 1752. 

Through these channels the stream of Pietism 
ran down to the sea and lost itself. If now the 
watercourse is dry, at least it may bo said that 
the How was not in vain. Outwardly the record of 
Pieti.sm is that of a movement which spent itself, 
but those who take a wider view will see that it 
was not lost as an influence when it ceased to have 
an independent course as a movement. The spirit 
of Pietism survived its body, and still lives in 
every form of intensive and devotional religious 
life. 

I.iTKRATiJRB.— A. Tholuck, Oas kirchliche Lehen des 17ten 
JahrhnndertSy IJerlin, 1^02, (iPKch. des Rationalisvius, pt. L, 
do. ISO.'); H. Schmid, Gesch. des Pietimnus, Ndrdlirijfcn, 1863 ; 
A. Ritschl, Gesch. des PielismuSt 3 voIh., Bonn, JSsn 86; E. 
Sachsse, Ursprxing und IVesen des PGttsrniis, Witshaden, 
1884; W. Hiibener, Der Pietismus geschichtlwh und dogmat- 
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Arabian and Muhammadan (T. W. JUYNROLL), 

p. 10. 

Babylonian (T. (1. I^JXCHKS), p. 12. 

Buddhist (A. S. Gkden), p. 13. 


I Christian (L. D. A gate), p. 18. 
Hebrew and Jewish (\V. IAjpee 
I ndian (W. Crookk), p. 24. 

I Japanese (M. Anesaki), ]). 27. 


R), p. 23. 


PILGRIMAGE (Arabian and Muhammadan), and to strengthen the magical influence uf the 
—I. Pilgrimages in early Arabia.—A religious Kajj ritual. 

feast like that annually celebrated by the heathen It must be observed, however, that in the time of 
Arabs in the neighl)ourhood of Meccah wa.s called Muhammad the original meaning of the old cere- 
h^^ih dMiis wor(l (like Heb. ;n ; see, Ex 10® monies was long forgotten. Indeetl, the feast had 
12 , Dt IG’^^) designated a periodical feast at any no longer much religions, but rather a commercial, 
sacred place, to which the worshippers on that importance for the contemporaries of the Prophet, 
occasion made a pilgrimage. Probably there were since during the y^n^yMeccah and the neiglibouring 
various holy places in Arabia, where such a Any/took market-places were visited by the Arabic tribes, 
place. Epiphaniiis, e.7., mentions the word’A77a^- even from distant countries. Every one could 
(iXfiaciO (i.e. ‘ tlie Aajj to the holy temple’) as being travel and trade then witliout fear, on account of 
the Arabic name of a month in N. Arabia. We the general truce between the tribe.s during the 
inaysupj)ose tliat ‘the’ holy temple to wliich this sacred months. 

}>i]grimage was made was a local sanctuary in that Pilgrimages were also made in early Arabia to 
f!ountry, and not the distant Ka'bah at Meccah the Ka'bah, the old heathen temple at Meccah. 

(cf. J. Wellhauseri, Haste arab. Haidant The most sacred snot of tins sanctuary was the 

P* 8^)- _ eastern corner in wliich the venerated Brack Stone 

()nly the great hnjj^ celebrated annually by was fixed, opposite the holy well of Zeinzem. It 
various Arabic tribes at the holy mountains of was especially in the sacred montii of Raja!) (the 
'Arafah and at adjacent places, in the sacred 7th month of the year) that the Ka'bah was visited 

month of Dhu’i.l.lijjah, has survived the ancient by pilgrims, who made circuits round the building 

])aganism, since Muhammad incorporated the.se and sacrificed first-born camels and sheep. Meccah 
ceremonies in a somewhat moditiod form into his was surrounded by haram (.sacred territory), the 
own religion. The feast took place at the end of boundary of which was marked by stones. lie who 
tiie year (see Wellliausen, p. 91 fl.) and had origin- entered this sacred territory assumed the state of 
ally, we niay suppose, a magical character. Its and would then pay a religious visit to the 

purpose in early times must liave been to get a Ka'bah. The worshipping of the Meccan s.anctuai y 
happy new year with plenty of rain and sunshine, was called 'umrah {i.e. cultns, cultivation of the 
jirospci ity, and abundance of cattle and corn, sacred building) and, as it seems, was not connected 
tiieat fires were fit at Arafah and Muzdalifsh, witfi tlie annual Aa;}'of'Arafah. 
probably to induce the suii to shine in the new - ’ 


WA .j"' “* '"i'" Incorporation of hajj and‘urnrah into Islam 

>car. Water was poured on the ground as a by Muhammad.-^Muhammad had seen tlie hajj 

f ni, "’"‘’"n* 1®.“.?’ ‘■‘'P y®"'-''- When he began to nreacli,' he 

'*!. ‘ ® tnrwiynh,’ had no reason for enjoining tlie old Arabic rites 

i^.e. the day of moistening [the ground]’). Per- as a religious duty on libs followers. For in the 
^ stones at certain place.s in revealed books of the Jews and Christians no 


ffen, IV. Vi. ri8941 194-‘M7^ «iitf mnnv if?naiis as avcu as ot tlie Arab.s. As a con.se- 

exce.ssivo hurry and noise wbicli cfjaracterized tho ^ theory, the pilgrimage to Meccali 

run from 'Arafah to INIu/.dalifall and /rom Muzdali- Medinar”in for the Muslims at 

hu. to Mina seen, originally to have had sl^Ve .Sevta^ vemes of t m 0 .rC«n ^1 r" 
magical mcaniiig. The three davs at Minotiifii m i ,in, all lelating to the 

l.'U.h the ceremonies which must Epi 


I3th of tl.u’iri-lijjah) ;;;; Tav^ T hr. 1 t.""'^ eerenionies which must lie per: 

driukiug, and scusV.al euiovuiculs.^ accLdin ! V’ («ee, ii. 185- 


drinkiTig, and sensual enjoyments,’ according to 
aMiwlnn tradition ; fasting during that time was 


certain things, allowable at other time.s, were for¬ 
bidden. The inuhrim (i.e. he who was in tlie state 
otihrarn) was not allowed, e.g., to cut his hair or 


mg to 199, iii. 89fl., xxii. 2511'.). ’ 

even forhidden--cvidently 7s’a" .symbor'of 'the r Jnll V'X. of Meccah 

E.S." "! »'»'•>»-; Sr,r.iiV!Erd'z'' 

! state at Uudaibiyah, on the frontier of tlie sacred terri- 
l^'d Z I N^SoUations were opened there, and it was 


nails or to shave his head. His whole bodv had tn l opened there, and it wa: 

he left uncovered, though he might wear tw^ pieces but should should return to Medinah 

of white cloth (the so-tdled r&d and in celebrate their feas, 


oi wince Cioin (tne so-called rida and izdr). We in Meccah the 

can hardly doubt that the real purpo.se of the treaty, the Prophet c 

various obligations of abstinence imposed on the of 


muAWm (cf.-'the Hebrew Nazirit'ei'wrori^Lny cLle^Lmr^«f ‘‘*® 

to bring Ihe pilgrim into a state of' magical Vote^ «^:!^'’tXrn“od“'a^“tft 


d to celebrate their feast 
year. According to this 
;ame in a.h. 7 with many 
Leccah, and made the so- 


X-r mo umran wnerebv 

power { was performed at last what was neglected tiU 
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this time,’ or perhaps ‘ tlie ' amrah of the 
treaty ’). 

Since Meccah was conquered by Muhammad in 
A.H. 8, niany Muslims joined in the Juijj, at first 
alonfij with the unbelieving Arabs and without the 
Prophet himself. But, in A.H. 8, Qur an ix. 1 i\\ 
and 28 were revealed. In these verses Allah 
declared that all treaties between the Muslims and 
unbelievers must be revoked, and that nobody who 
was not a true Muslim might approach Meccah or 
the hajj. All ibn Abi Talib (afterwards the fourth 
khalij'(ih) was sent to Meccah by the Prophet to 
promulgate this revelation among the pilgrims 
assembled at the hnjj of that year. 

Thus, in A.II. 10, all unbelievers were excluded 
from the feast, and now the Prophet came from 
Medinah to Meccah in order to partake himself in 
the hajj and to reform the old heathen ceremonies 
into a good Muslim service. All later Muslims 
have conformed to the examj)le set by the Prophet 
at this pilgrimage—the so-called hajjat aUwada 
(i.e. ‘ the farewell hajj^'' because it took place in 
the year before his death). 

3. Muslim pilgrimages (bajj, kimrah, and 
ziySrah).—The various ceremonies of the Meccan 
pilgrimage have often been described, not only by 
Muslim authors, but also by Europeans who have 
witnessed them. Moreover, the Muslim law¬ 
books contain full details about all that a j^ilgrim 
has to do during the days of the hajj. The pil¬ 
grimage to Meccah is called in Muslim law one of 
the live ‘ nillars’ of Islam. It is a religious duty 
for every Muslim * who is able to make the journey 
to Meccah’ (Qur’an, iii. 91)—for women as well as 
for men. In a few cases believers are exempted 
from this duty—c.^., if they have not sullicient 
means to pay t lnar expenses or to provide for the 
support of their households till their return, or if 
the journey to Meccah is peculiarly dangerous on 
account of war or epidemic ; also a woman ought 
not to go unless accompanied by her husband or a 
near relative. 

At the present day most of the pilgrims arrive 
in the holy city from Jiddah, wliere they are 
landed by the stearnens of various countries. 
Those who travel overland come with one of the 
caravans to Meccah. The two best known cara¬ 
vans in modern times are the Syrian, which comes 
from Damascus, and the Egyjttian, which starts 
from Cairo. Each has a so-called rnahmnl^ i.e. a 
camel with a riclily-ornamented saddle such as 
distinguished Arabic women used to ride upon, 
'the mahmal was a sort of banner in Arabia. In 
ancient times several rnahTtials often appeared at 
the fuijj, every independent sultan or emir sending 
his own caravan to (he hajj with a mahmal as a 
visible mark of his high (lignity (see C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, i. 29, 8811’., 105). This custom 
was held in honour by the 'J'urkish sultans, who 
even continued to send the Egyptian as well as 
the Syrian caravan with a mahmal, though they 
bad become khalifahs of the whole Muslim terri¬ 
tory. 

In the holy city pilgrims usually begin by per¬ 
forming the ceremonies of iha'unirah, the so-called 
‘little pilgrimage’ to the Meccan sanctuaries. 
Almost every pilgrim requires the assistance and 
information of a Meccan guide {dalU, mutaioimf, 
or shaikh) to instruct him in the ritual and teach 
him to recite the prescribed sacred formula?. The 
Muslim 'umrah consists mainly of the four follow¬ 
ing ceremonies; 

(1) Before entering the Jiaram of Meccah, the pilgrims must 
assume the state of ihrdm, abstaining thereafter from worldly 
alTairs and devoting themselves entirely to religious duties. 
The inhabitants of Meccah, when performing an 'umrah, must 
go out of the liaram. They assume the state of HirCim on the 
frontier (usually at Tan'im, which is therefore often called 
’Umrah). 


(2) The pilgrim then proceeds to the (aiefV’Cthe circuit of the 
Ka'bah). He begins at the Black Stone in the eastern corner of 
the Ka'bah, and walks round the temple seven times. When 
passing the eastern corner, he must kiss the Black Stone. If the 
crowd is so great that he cannot get near enough to do this, he 
musi touch it with his hand or with a stick or must look towards it. 

(3) The next ceremony is the fia'y (the running or circuit¬ 
ing) between JSafa and Marw-ah, two sacred places in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of the great inosqvic of Mei'cuh. Safa 
and Marw'ah mubt once have been hills, winch were held in 
reverence by the Meccans. In later times the soil of Meccah 
has risen considerably and at the ])resent day ^afa and Marwah 
hardly show above the surrounding houses. A revelation 
((^ur an, ii. 153) has confirmed the sacred character of these 
pl.aces. Starting from };}afa, the pilgrim runs seven times 
between the two sanctuaries, iu a prescribed manner, moving 
hi8 shoulders. 

(4) At last, arriving at Marw'ab, he goes to the barber there, 
who shaves his hi'atl and thereby einls the state of ihrdm. 
Originally the ritual shaving ot the head niimt have been a sign 
that a sacrifice or other religious act was performed. 

The*7/;n7-aA can be jierformed at any Unie and 
as often as Ok* individual Muslim likes. ’I’lie 
inhabitants of Meccah usually do it in tlie month 
of Ramadan b(*eaiise this is tlie special month for 
reli‘.cions acts. 

Before the beginning of the hajj, on the 7tli of 
I)hu’l-l,lijjali, a khalih (‘preacher’), usually the 
qCidi of Meccah, gives an address in the great 
rno.sqno at Meccah to remind the pilgrims of the 
ritual of the following days. Next day (8th of 
DhuT-blijjah) most of the pilgrims enter upon the 
state of ihrdm for the hajj, and depart from Meccah 
to 'Arafah, which can be reached in about four 
hour.s by camel. According to the law-books, it is 
best to pass the night in Muna (formerly Mina), 
about half-way between Meccah and'Arafah, but 
usually the great majority of the jnlgrims go 
directly to the plain of 'Arafah. There the wukiif 
takes place on the 9th of Dhu’byijjah. ’J’he 
Muslim wukilf is simply tlie staying or standing in 
the plain of'Arafah for the prescribed time (just 
after mid-day till a little after sunset). This 
ceremony is also a ‘pillar’ of the Muslim hajj. 
'I'here are no special rules for the wuknf in the 
law-books. The pilgrims are only waiting there. 
Wellhausen thinks that this ceremony wasof more 
importance in pagan times, and was perhaps a 
general sacrifice for all the pilgrims. 

After sunset the ifddhah t)egins(i.e. the running 
from 'Arafah to Muzdalifah, half-way between 
'Arafah and Muna)—according to the old Imathen 
usage, with great hurry and noise. The pilgrims 
pass tin; second night in Muzdalifah, and many of 
them are present at the seconil wuknf there in the 
early morning. Before sunrise the journey to 
Muna must be continued. 

In Muna the great olVering-feast is celebrated on 
the 10th of Dhul-yijjah. This day is therefore 
called the yaum an nahr (‘the day of slaughter¬ 
ing’). The sacrifice is preceded by the ceremony 
of throwing seven pebbles to the jarnrah ah 
"Akahah {i.c. the heap of pebbles close to the 
mountain-road) at Miinft; to-day this place is 
marked by a sort of buttress of rude masonry 
about 8 ft. high by 2^ ft. broad. The Muslims 
say that this ceremony has been performed since 
the time of Ibrahim because the devil (Sliaitan) 
tried to seduce him on this spot. Before throw¬ 
ing each of the seven pebbles, the nilgrim must 
.say ; ‘ In the name of God, Allah is almighty ! ’ 

The sacrifice at Muna, strictly speaking, con¬ 
cludes the hajj, and the pilgrim may then shave 
his head. Ihit, before returning to the ordinnry 
profane state, he should go to Meccah and make 
the ^awOf round the Ka'bah, followed by a say 
between Safa and Marwah, if he has not already 
performeJ this ceremony on his first arrival at 
Meccah. It is, however, not necessary to perform 
the tawdf and say on the 10th of Dhu’l-Ilijjah, 
though it is a meritorious act. It may he done 
also on one of the following days. 
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Tlie remaining (lays, the* 11th, 12th, and 13th of 
Dhu’l-^ijjah, are called tli". throe, days of the 
tashrlq. The original sense ()r this A\ord is un¬ 
certain (cf, T. VV. Juynholl, ‘ tJher die IJedeutnng 
des Wortes Taschrik,’ ZA xwii. [1912] 1-7). It is 
commonly explained hy later Muslims as the drying 
of the flesh of the vitdims in the .sun. The pil- 
grini.s should spend these days at Muna, eating, 
drinking, and making merry. Moreover, they 
must again Ihrow heven pebbles each day at each 
of the three jimdr (‘ heaps of pehbhjs’) at Muiul. 
d’hc laAv, however, alhnvs a r(;tnrn from Muna to 
Meeeah on the second day, and many pilgriujs 
avail 1 h(uns(dves of this j)rivilege. Having linished 
the /(njj\ the pilgrim, before leaving Mrecall, 
should perform a faiewtdl (awd/ round tlic Iva'bah. 

Other pilgrimages, which are not expressly jire- 
scribed by Muslim law {(■.(/., jnlgrimages to the 
tombs of s,'lints in vai ious couiitrie.s) are g(3ner;illy 
called zi)fdr((h (‘visit’) by the Aluslims. The 
ZiifCirah to the (omb of the Projihet at M(;dliiah is 
regarded as a lidigious act from whicli many 
blessings aecrue. Most of the jiilgrims visit it 
before or after the Ivtjj. 

LiTKiiATCKK. C. Snouck Htirgronje, Ilei Mekkaansche 
/fvst, ].ssO, ‘ t'lifr nieiiie Ul'mij nneh MeKka,’ VorhantU. 

thr (ii'si’/lsch. fur h'r(/ku))(lc zu Jifr/in, m'v. (]s.s 7J IvS/f., 
M(‘kJ,(i,2 vols., Tlip Jlague, ]8.S8-S!) (with Ihidcratlas), /hAh'r 
(vnit Mikka, l.o^dcn, Issi), ‘ Notes sur Ir nioviveincnt du j^Mm- 
iiiige de la Mccfiia?,’7M/d/xv. |1911 ] 13 ; J. Wellhanson, 

Jieato, arahixi'lu-n llridi'ntnnia-, Jk'rlin, 18i)7, pp. 68-101 ; T. W. 


Jnynboll, Itandbuch des isUimischon Ct'sclzes, Levdon, 1010, 
pp. 134-17)8; Ali Bey el-Abbasi (lladia y Ijoblich), Trarels, 
Bug. tr., 2 vol.s., bondoii, 1816; J. L. Burckhardt, Trarrls in 



H. von MalUahii, Mefne Walf/akrt nach Mek'kd, 2 vols.' 
bc'ipzig, 1865 ; H. Kazein Zadeh, ‘ lUdationd’un pelen’nagc la 
Mmpu* cn 1010-1911/ RMM xix. [1912] 114-227; (J. Defct^nicry 
and B. R. Sanguinetti, Voyages d’ Ihn-natoutah ; tf'xtearabe 
arcnuipapn^- d’lino traduction, Paris, 1853-59, i, 20!)-404 ; Ah 
Batanuni, Al-RUdah al^llijtlziyah, dairo, 1011 (with many 
intorosling photographs). T. W. d CJYNDtOLl.. 

PILGRIMAGE (Babylonian).—By this word 
most peojile understand a journey to a holy place 
or shrine, either in the pilgrinl’s native land or 
abroad. 'IMie object of a pilgrimage is to obtain 
some benefit, material, moral, or spiritual, which 
the sanctity of the chosen spot is thought to 
confer. It is true that pilgrimage may he under¬ 
taken bi'.cause such a journey is regarded as 
nieritorious, but the idea of the acquisition of 
divine favour, either directly or through a .saint, is 
.seldom absent. All kinds of benefits may ’be 
asked in return for the labour and travail, from 
the liealing of a bodily inlirmity to the gift of 
everhist ing life. 

I. Frequency of pilgrimages.—Though pilgrim¬ 
ages were probably not among the means of grace 
recogoiized by tlie Assyro-Uabylonians, they were 
far from rare. The making of a journey, eiflier 
for busin(3ss or for pleasure, must have furni.slied, 
in many instances, an opi)ortunity for aerquirim^ 
the merit or the benefit wbicli a pilgrimage com 
ferred. In such a case the advantages connected 
therewith would be merely a matter of chance, due i 
to the seizing of the o^jportuiiity, for the Baby¬ 
lonians and Assyrians were much addicted to the 
observance of omens, and those connected with a 
vKsit to a place would naturally attract attention 
and lead to the decision to profit tlicreby. Several 
fragments of a tablet, or a series of taulets, deal- 
ing with the advantages to be gained from’ tours 
or tins kind exist, and are of .some interest in 
tlm.se cases where the lines are complete. The 
following are examples of the benefits promised ; 

If he go to Ijaban, he will build a house' (word-play labnnu 
rir^aning ‘ io make bricks '). ‘ If he go to the huZl (tcmXTof 

le Seven (Wn luiina-ht, the divine Seven), he will attain per- 
fert.o,, (imilvn) (due to seven being the number of perfection). | 


‘If he go to the cit\ .Nipi>ur, grief of a day, peace of a year 
(Nippur was the renowned shnne, first of Eiilil, the older 1101, 
afterw.ards of the god Eii-urta). ‘ If he go to Tiudir (Babylon), 
troiilile of a day, peace of a year’ (there is no nr( d to mention 
the importance of Bah>lon as a holy centre). ‘If he go to 
Namma, and swim in the divine river (ilu Naru), he will exer¬ 
cise power, his dtiys will he long’(Namma [NammuJ is probably 
another name of the Euphrates, which was apparently a holy 
river hUo the tlanges; in the above e.vtract Namma, which 
was one of the name.s of the river-god, was also the name of a 
town), ‘if he go to Sirpur [probably for I.aga.^J, 

ho will lie plundered’ (j>erhaps we have to read iitryul, the 
modern Zcrghul, in which case the pun may have henri by com¬ 
parison with iiir<ju, ‘ theft'). 

Omens of tJiis nature were numerous, but so far 
eomiiaratively few have been found. 

2. Stories of visits to holy places.—Kecords of 
pilgrimages arc?, for several reasons, few’ in As.syro- 
Babylonian literature. It does not seem jirobable 
that pilgrimages, uncronnect od with other business, 
were olten undertaken. In addition to this, it 
was the custom among the Babylonians, and 
probably among the Assyrians as well, to send 
their deities from place to ])lace, in order that they 
might receive the homage of the faithful ; and 
journeys to worship them, or to olitain the advan¬ 
tages which a ])ilgrimage brought, were not so 
mu(?h needed. The iiio.st noteworthy instaiujo of a 
jiilgriinage is the great journey of Gilgames, king 
of Kreeh, to the abode of Ut-napisti*“, the llaby- 
lonian Noah, who had been jihiced by the god 
w’hom he worshipped in ‘ a remote place at the 
mouths of the rivers.’ Among the benehts sought 
by the hero was the gift of knowing how he might 
attain immortality. In this case, as the Baby¬ 
lonian patriarch could not be brought to Gilgariu?s, 
(Jilgames had to go to him (see EliE ii. 315"- 
31Gb vi. 643). The descent of Istar into Hades to 
bring forth d'ammuz, her husband, (.'an hardly be 
regarded as a pilgrimage in tiie true sense of the 
term, as no cievotional or s])iritual benefit was 
sought.^ Hifferent, again, i.s the legend of Etanna, 
who tried to visit Istar in heaven, mounting 
thither on the back of an eagle. The aerial 
journey was undertaken to invoke the goddess’s 
favour on behalf of the hero’s expected child, but 
apparently failed because he feared to mount so 
higli (see EUE ii. 3l5'b vi. 644). 

3. Travelling in general.—llabylonian tablets of 
from c. 2300 to 2000 B.C. testify to a considerable 
intercourse by road between tlie various towns of 
8. Babylonia and Elam. These record the trans¬ 
port of provisions, principalIv drink (probably 
herb-beer), food, and oil, which ivere sent to 
various cities, generally such as were considered 
sacred on account of their shrines and fanes. 
Among the places most commonly mentioned are 
Ur, Ni[tpur, Susa, Ansan (the old capital of Edam), 
Adamdun (probably in the same district), Kimas, 
U-uru-a, Sabu'“, and {jfuhunuri. The persons 
mentioned in connexion with these consignments 
are nie.s.sengers, ‘couriers,’ and olHcials who may 
he classed as ‘retainers.’ All these seem to have 
journeyed from the temples of the cities where 
tiiey lived, on behalf of their employers, though 
some at least w’eiit on their own account. Note¬ 
worthy is a statement of a tablet in a private col- 
lection, in which one of the persons mentioned is 
the king’s .son : 

*30 qa of drink, 80 qa of food, 4 qin of oil, 

Su dada. 

10 qa of fine drink, 10 qa of food, 10 qin of oil, 

8ur-Niusun, the son of the king.’ 

That journeys are intended is shown by those 
lists in which the consignments are described as 
having been either ‘within the city’ or ‘for the 
road ’: 

‘00 qa of royal drink, 

60 qa of food, 

1 qa of sesame-oil, 

Abu“-pallu'“, vi('eroy of Sabu“. 

2 qa of drink, 2 qa of food. 
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2 gin of oil within the city, 

1 gur of herh-beer, 6 qa of food for the road, 

Ma4, the “ retainer.” 

They have taken (the above) to Sabu“.’ 

Similar entries follow these. The date is ‘ Month 
of the Festival of Tammuz.’ 

As there is no reference to viceroy Abu“-8alhi*“’8 
provisions ‘ for the road,’ ho may have been coming 
to Lagas, where the tablet was found. Mas, on 
the other hand, required provisions, as he was 
going to Sabu“.' 

4. Vicarious pilgrimages.—Tn some cases these 
tablets may record vicarious pilgrimages, made at 
the request of people who, unable or unwilling to 
leave tlicir homes, sent others to represent them, 
and possibly to make oll'erings on their behalf. 
In all prohaoility these journeys were in parties or 
caravans. 

5. Later instances,—One of the most interesting 
visits to a holy place is that of Slialnianeser ii. to 
Babylon, as recorded on the Bronze Gates of 
Balawat discovered hy Honnuzd Rassam. This 
king relates that, after leaving Marduk-sum-iddina, 
king of Babylon (851 n.C. ), he found ‘the fulness of 
his heart,’ and Merodach commanded him to go to 
Babylon and Cuthah, where the king caused oiler* 
ings to be made. At fi-sagila (the temple of Belus 
in Babylon) he directed the ceremonies and more 
offerings were made. Afterwards Shalmaneser 
‘took the road’ tojiorsippa, and made offerings to 
Nebo. Kntering E zida (the temple of Nebo at 
Borsippa), he caused the rites to be conducted 
reverently, and otfered nhmtifully ‘great oxen 
and fat sheep.’ At both Babylon and Borsippa he 
made drink-offerings, and there were feasts, with 
food and wine. The result of all this devotion 
was that the gods regarded Shaln aneser, though 
an alien king, with joy, and heard his prayer. 
Two hundred years later (c. 050 H.C.), King As.«ur- 
b.-irii-dpli went to Arbcla to supplicate the godde.ss 
of war, Istar of Arbela, for her divine help against 
the h'lamites. 

6. Pilgrimages in a private capacity. —These 
are not always certain — they may have been 
simply ordinary acts of worship. 'I'lius Meissner’s 
rendering of tiki (from dldku, ‘ to go^’) as ‘ my 
duty’— ‘I am firm in my duty at E-zida with 
regard to my father’—makes the possibility that 
BCl-uhhu (?) went on a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Nebo to pray for his father very doubtful. Never- 
thel(‘ss ho did visit the temple on his father’.s 
behalf: 

‘Tha son of the temple [Nebo, the g:od worshipped there], 
when I had prayed with rei^ard to thee, set the time for succees 
as beini? until the 4th day.’ 

This grace a])])Ucd not only to his father Kunfi, 
but also to all liis people. In no. 865 of R. F. 
Hari)er’s Assj/rutn and Bahi/Lonian JAdders 
(London, 1002) the writers’ statement that ‘he 
[tlie king] entered Babylon—he kissed the ground 
before Merodach and Zr;r-])anitu“'’ [i.e. in the 
temple of Belus) likewise implies at least a turning 
aside to perlorm a religious duty. But more to 
the point, apparently, is the following (from 
Bahyujii): 

‘Letter from Marduk-lbnt to Sifiku, my brother. May 
Merndaeh and Zer-panitu'” promise (lie jirosperily and the pre¬ 
servation of my brother, nehold, hldma-nel has jjone up with 
me to SUnu—we made an olTerinii ibero with Nerx-al-iddina, his 
brother. I am lookni)!- after 3 our interests,’ 

Here, again, we have (to all appearance) the com¬ 
bination of business witl) religious duties. 

7. The legend of the ‘ Mother of Sin.’—This is 
a bilingual record in which, .after describing the 
misfortunes of the ‘royal maid,’ as the ‘sinful 

1 As an illustration of these journeys in connexion with 
temples, that in wliich the prle.sts (of 8 i}'par), c. 18&0 b.g., give a 
i shekel of silver to buy grain for a journey may, perhaps, be 
quoted (A. Ungnad, Ilanimurabi'8 Gesetz, Leipzig, 19(J9, no. 481, 
in vol. iii. p. 184). The amount was the gift of tiie chief singer 
(ndru rabk). 


mother’ is called, the text, in a fresh paragraph, 
continues: 

‘ Ooine, let us go to him, let us go to him 1 

As for me, to his city, let us go to him ! 

To the city, to the wonders, let us go to him 1 

To the city, to the city, to Babylon’s foundation. 

At the command IStar gave, 

The maid Ama-namtaga (the Mother of Sin) pawed through 
the dust.’ 

Here follows along account of Istar’s punishment'-', 
from which it would appear that not only did the 
‘sinful mother’ make a pilgrimage to the holy 
places Kullab, Erech’s foundation, Zazahu’s founda¬ 
tion, Hursag-kalama at Kis, and E-tur-kalania 
(‘the house of the world’s repose’), hut she had 
also to do penance and submit to Istar’s punish¬ 
ments, perrormed by her servants and ministers. 
The record is unfortunately incomplete, but it i.^ 
probable that the deity ref(;rrcd to by the pronoun 
was 'rammuz, fstar’s spouse, whom the ‘ sinful 
mother ’ had offended in some way. 

Though the records are aiiparently scanty and 
doubtful, the journeys whicli pilgrimages inqily 
were far from uncommon in Assyria and Babylonia, 
as the fragments referring to the heuctit to he 
gained from visits to sacred places seem to show. 

Litkrati'hk. — M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens iind 
Assyrir7i.><, (iicsacn, lyo.'itT., i. 78, 1)4; T. G. Pinches, The 
Amhemt Tablets^ i,, London, 1908, nos. 70-72, 74, 70, 77, 116, 120, 
etc., The Babylonian Tablets of theiBerime Collection^ do. 1916, 
1109 . 16, 79-81, 84. 85, 01, 92, etc. ; Rl\ 2nd ser., iv. [1890] 77-79 ; 
P. Jensen, ‘ Assyrisch-batis Ion. Mytheii und Epen,’ Keilin 
schriftliche Bibliothek^ iv. [Berlin, 1900] 116 ff. 

T. G. Pinches. 

PILGRIMAGE (Buddhist).—In the earliest 
order and .scheme of Buddhist monastic life, if the 
8a<;re(l books of the 'fripi^ka may bo taken to 
ledect faithfully and in general the teaching of 
the Founder, there w'as no recognition of the duty 
or advantage of pilgrimage, and no saiietion given 
to the practice, (jautama Buddha neither forbade 
nor enjoined his followers to imitate that which 
Hindu example must already have made suffi¬ 
ciently familiar—the journeyiiigs to near or distant 
shrines for spiritual benefit and to render homage. 
It was impossible that with his views and teach¬ 
ing with regard to the future life he should liave 
allowed the existence or recognized the validity of 
a habit founded upon tlie belief in the continuity 
and jiermanence of existence after death. The 
slight <5vidence available, however, indicates that 
very soon after the parinirvCina, and jjrohably in 
connexion with the distribution of the relics and 
the building of memorial stupas over them, the 
jiractice ar<*se among the adherents and friends of 
the Ihiddha of visiting the jihuuis thus consecrated 
by the presence of the earthly remains of their 
lionoured teaiJier and guide. From this it was an 
easy step to a jiraelii'c of i>ilgrimage which en¬ 
deavoured at one and tlie same time to secure 
jiersonal advantage from a visit to the shrine and 
to honour the saint wdiose name and fame were 
there commemorat(*.d. AYhatever its origin, the 
habit of pilgrimage is and for many centuries 
has been wide-spread in Buddhism, not only in tlie 
Mahayaiia school, where it is most jirevalent, but 
also in the Ilinayatia of the south. 

I. Origin. — It a])j)ears jirobahle therefore (hat 
Buddhist usage in this res]iect is, in the lirst in- 
slariee at least, imitative of Hindu jiractic.e, and 
grew U]) iiulepeiidently of any direct comnnuid. It 
is Ticrliajis not without signijicance also that the 
Pali form of the Sanskrit word for pilgrimage 
{pravrajijd^ VaW pahbajjd, lit. ‘agoing lorth,’ ‘re¬ 
tirement from the world’) should be the technical 
term for admission or ‘ordination’ to the lirst 
grade of the Buddhist monkhood. The ])ilgTim 
{pravrnjita, pj'avrdjaka, Vali pabban((t) is detined 
in the Dhammajnida as one who lias abaiuloned 
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tlie world (X. i. 80) ; and in an <‘arlier verse (i. 75) 
it is declared that the heedless pilgrim, so far 
from securing good, only sealters more widely the 
dust of his (unsuhdueil) paHsions. In these and 
other passages of the early literature there is no 
direct mention of any aim or purpose other than 
that of retirement from the world to assume the 
rank and status of a member of the Sahgha. 
There was certainly, however, in tlie writer’s mind 
the practice, wide-spread and familiar in his time, 
of a w.'indering ascetic life Avhich Avas not entirely 
aimless, but contemidated visits to sacred temples 
or shrines as the profitable and meritorious end of 
its often toilsome and prolonged journeyings. 

In all probability also the injunction laid upon 
Jhiddhist monks to adopt a wandering mode of 
existence without settled home or habitation con¬ 
tributed to the facility with which they adopted 
the Hindu practice of pilgrimage to the sacred 
places associated with their religious histoiy and 
laithd Only in the season of the rains, in Vassa, 
were they prohibited from travelling about, lest 
injury should be done to living creatures {Mahd- 
vngrjay iii.). At all other periods of the year the 
Jhiddhist monk Avas to be ‘ homeless,’ possessed of 
no stated or fixed residence ; and a habit or passion 
for Avandering taken up as a religious duty by men 
to Avhoiu the idea of pilgrimage was not unfamiliar, 
and among a people Avhose nomadic mode of exist¬ 
ence lay probably not many centuries in the past, 
readily developed into the practice of travel for a 
religious purpose to a formal and definite destina¬ 
tion. The institution of Vassa, Avith its prohibi¬ 
tion of travel, Avould necessarily place diniculties 
in the Avay of continuous or lengthy pilgrimages to 
distant shrines. In practice, hoAvever, the difKculty 
does not seem to have been felt. The earl^ books 
and narratives, especially of the Cliinese pilgrims, 
record prolonged journeyings in Avhich there is no 
reference to interruption or delay caused by the 
observance of rules for retirement in the sea-son of 
the rains. 

In the later Buddhist literature of both the 
Northern and the Southern schools references to 
j)ilgrimage and the sacred places Avhither the 
pilgrims resort are not infrequent. In the Buddha 
Charita the statement recurs that purification 
from .sin may be attained by dwelling or bathing 
at sacred places;'-* and these holy centres of 
pilgrimage are ladders to heaven,* The extra¬ 
vagant assertion is even ventured that the Buddha 
himself created millions of ascetics,^ whose wander¬ 
ings are more or less indefinite pilgrimages from 
shrine to shrine. Holy streams and tlrthas are 
recognized in the earliest homes of Buddhi.sm, in 
l)art no doubt derived from Hindu custom, but 
partly associated Avith Buddhist history aiuhreligious 
origins.® Klse where right - mind eel and piou.s 
Buddhists are said to have their places of pilgrim¬ 
age;® it is a pious duty to build chaityas (Pali 
cctiya) in honour of Buddhas,^ Avhere their relies 
are preserved, and miracles are wrought in the 
presence of the assembled Avorshippers.® 

In the later Mahavina literature therefore, and In writlnjfH of 
the Southern school that have come under the influence of this 
type of thoujfht, the Buddha himself is represented as declar¬ 
ing- the sacred character of shrines and other places associated 


1 Of. Mahdvagga, i. 11.1: ‘Goyc, O ChikkhuB, wander for the 

f ;aln of the many, for the welfare of the many, out of compassion 
or the world, for the good, for the gam, and for the welfare 
f gods and men.' Then follow directions to preach, and the 
promise that he will himself preach the doctrine. 

a Bxutdha Chanta, ii. 87; the thought and even the phrase¬ 
ology are of Hindu conception and origin. 

3 Ib. vii. 40. 4 /ft. xvii. 24 f. 

^ Ib.x. 2, XV. 78, Those who bathe and offer their worship 
In the holy river and reverence the chaitya of the three stones 
become great-souled bodhisnitvas, and obtain nirvdxxa. 

« Mahcl‘Parinibbdna-Sutta, v. 10 f. 

7 Fo-aho-hing-tsan-king, v. 27 f. 

8 Milinda-pafiha, iv. viil. 61 f.; cf. Buddha Charita^ xv. 92 fl. 


w’ith the lives of holy men and inculcating the virtue and 
duty of pilgrimage thereto.^ It Is hardly probable that this 
feature of his teaching is original. It bears rather the impress 
of a later practice, Introduced from ancient Hindu usage, and 
in harmony with the natural desire to maintain communion 
with and do honour to the dead; and is part of the eaotenc 
and mystical teaching which, according to Mahayfinist belief 
and assertion, w’as formulated by Gautama during the later 
years of his life. There is no real evidence in 8ui)poi t of this ; 
and in regard to the doctrine of the life after death and kindred 
ideas, or those which imply the possibility of relations between 
the living and the dead and the individual consciousness and 
capacity for good or evil of the latter, it is unlikely that the 
direct and lihiitcd teaching of his mature life, in which he re¬ 
fused to be draw'n into discussion or to make alllrmation con- 
cerning aught beyond this present world, was later exchanged 
for positive doctrine and directions based upon entirely different 
views. The uncertainty of date of the several works and 
strata of the Buddhist literature must not be overlooked. The 
Pali Tripifaka does appear, how'ever, to make good In most 
respects at least its claim to represent most faithfull.v the con¬ 
victions and doctrine w’hich Gautama set forth to his disciples. 

2. Indian places of pilgrimage.—It is probable 
that the earliest centres of pilgrimage Avere tlie 
places most closely associated Avith tlie life and 
teaching of the bounder. Four of these, viz, 
Kapilavastn, Ku.Aariagara, Buddh Gaya, and 
Benares, Avere pre-eminent, and for centuries con¬ 
tinued to be the goal tOAvhich the steps of Buddhist 
pilgrims Avere turned; two of them are venerated 
and resorted to by niinierous Buddhist worsliippers 
at the present day, who bring oll’erings from the 
most distant lands. Testimony to the reverential 
regard in Avhich the.se and many other places Avere 
held is found especially in the Avritings of the 
Chinese pilgrims. In the Lurnbini Grove at Kapila- 
vastu {q.v.) wa.s the birth-place of Gautama Buddha. 
Buried in the dense tarai districts of S. Nepal, the 
lost site of the toAvn Avas re-di.scovered in the year 
1895, and identified by a pillar and inscription re¬ 
cording the visit of the emperor A.^oka. As a 
centre of pilgrimage it has for a long time been in¬ 
accessible and is so at the present time, and thus 
awakens little interest in Buddhists themselves. 
Ku^anngara {q.v.) also, the scene of the death of 
the Buddha, was visited by the same Chinese 
monks, to pay their homage at the sacred site. 
According to their testimony, Ku^anagara lay at 
no great distance east of Kapilavastu. The exact 
site, however, has nob been identified. 

The two remaining places that shared in all pro¬ 
bability Avith the traditional scenes of Gautama’s 
birth and parinirvdna the veneration of tlie earliest 
Buddhists, and which have maintained to the 
present day their popularity and sacred character 
Avith thousands of Buddhist pilgrims from all parts 
of the Buddhist world, are Buddh Gaya, six or 
seven miles south of Gaya {q.v.) in w. Bengal, 
Avhero, seated under the Bo-tree in deep meditation, 
Gautama attained insight and the bliss of perfect 
knoAviedge ; and Benares {q.v.)y probably the most 
ancient sacred city in the Avorld, the scene of the 
lir.st deliverance of hi.s message, Avhen in the Heer- 
Park (Isipatana), in his first sermon addressed to 
tlie five ascetics in Avhose company he had previously 
practised fruitless austerities, he ‘ set in motion 
the Avheel of the law,’ and founded ‘ the highest 
kingdom of truth.’ ^ These places posse.ss an equal 
sanctity in the eyes of Hindus, and they are 
.sought out by multitudes of pilgrim Avorshippers 
of both religions. 

1 Cf. Mahd-Parinibbnna.Sutta, v. 16-22: ‘There are four 
places which the believinp; man should visit with feelings of 
reverence and awe, . . . the place at which the believing man 
can say, “Here the Tathigata was horn,” . . . “Hero the 
Tathagata attained to the supreme and perfect insight,” . . . 

“ Hero was the kingdom of righteousness set on foot by the 
Tathagata," . . . “Here the Tathagata passed finally away in 
that utter passing away which leaves nothing whatever to 
remain behind.” . . . And there will come to such spots be¬ 
lievers, brethren and sisters of the order, or devout men and 
devout women, . . . and they who shall die while they, with 
believing heart, are Journeying on such pilgrimage shall be re¬ 
born after death, whan the body shall dissolve, in the happy 
realms of heaven.’ 

3 Mahdvagga, 1. 0. 80. 
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After the death of the Buddha the relics of his 
body were collected from the funeral pyre, and 
divided into eight i)ortions. These were distributed 
to the various claimants for their possession, and 
over them memorial stupas were erected for their 
preservation. The places thus made sacred became 
centres of pilgrimage, which attracted devout 
worshippers from far and near, and wore visited 
among others by the Chinese monks in the course 
of their travels through N. India. 

3. Historical visits.—(a) Asoka .— The earliest 
hi.storical reference to pilgrimage undertaken with 
a religious motive is contained in the edicts of the 
Buddhist emperor Asoka {q.v.) in the 3rd cent, 
before our era. In the midst of his zealous care for 
the Avelfare of his subjects lie found time and 
opportunity for extensive journeyings to the sacred 
places of the Buddhist faith within his dominions. 
Besides conlirining and propagating the faith by 
his edicts and mi.ssions he erected at these places 
numerous stupas containing sacred relics, repairing 
others which had fallen into neglect or deca3\ 
For their maintenance also he provided revenues, 
and himself, according to the tradition, undertook 
the care and sustenance of 64,000 monks. The 
limit of his pilgrim travels northward was the 
ruined site of Kapilavastu ; and here, in addition 
to the erection of a commemorative pillar with in- 
scri])tion, he repaired or rebuilt a stupa in memory 
of Kanakamuiii (g'.'y.)i <^f Gautama’s prede¬ 

cessors of a bygone age. This enlargement or 
repair he is said to have accomplished for the 
second time. In any case his experience and action 
are sufficient proof of the existence in his day, and 
for a considerable time previously, of sacred build¬ 
ings associated with the life and deeds of holy 
leaders and teachers of old, which had already 
become centres or goals of pilgrimage. Certainly 
the stupa of Kanakarnuni was not a solitary in¬ 
stance of a commemorative erection, where ofler- 
ings were presented and homage paid. There were 
many others, at least in the sacred country of 
Buddhist origins, and probably elsewhere. The 
words and acts of A^oka clearly indicate that in 
his day merit was considered to attach to visits to 
these spots, and the names and memory of those in 
whose honour the stupas had been raised were re¬ 
garded with veneration. The date and circum¬ 
stances of his visit therefore and the motives that 
prompted it justify the conclusion that sacred 
pilgrimage became a recognized observance of the 
Buddhist faith not long after the death of its 
Founder. 

(b) Fd-IIian .—Both Kapilavastu and the scene 
of Gautama’s death at Ku^anagara were visited 
by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian and others in the 
6th and following centuries. The former site 
FA,-IIian describes as already deserted in his day, 
inhabited only by a few monks and some poor 
families ; and it has remained ever since in the 
same state of desolation. In the course of his 
pilgrimage Fa-Hian visited all the important 
Buddhist shrines and cities in the north of India ; 
thence he travelled to Ceylon, and paid his homage 
to the sacred relics there, including the tooth of 
the Buddha preserved in the island. Everywhere 
in India he found numerous monasteries with 
many learned and pious monks ; and at the sacred 
places there were great companies of Buddhist 
pilgrims, intent on showing nonour to the dead 
and winning merit by their self-sacrificing 
endeavour. 

(c) Hiuen Tsiang. — The most important and 
celebrated Chinese traveller and pilgrim was 
Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang [ 7 .V.]), who followed 
Fft-Hian at an interval of rather more than two 
centuries. His name and fame still survive in 
Central Asia, where his memory is revered as that 


of a wonder-working teacher and saint. His 
travels extended over sixteen years from A.D. G29 
to 645. In these laborious journeys he covered 
a considerably wider area in India itself than 
his predeces.sor, but he did not visit Ceylon. He 
appears, moreover, to have been more interested 
in the present condition of Buddhism, in it.« 
doctrine, practice, and literature, tlian in its relics 
or holy ]daces of pilgrimage, and to have been 
more impre.ssed by its vitality and influence, 
and by the conllicts of the scliools, than by the 
crowds of pilgrims. He visited all the great 
centres of the Buddhist faith, and makes frequent 
reference to the revival of Brahmanism, which 
even in Buddh Caya had to a considerable extent 
supplanted its rival. 

At Buddh Gaya also Hiuen Tsiang describes the 
great temple built by Asoka, 160 ft. or more in 
height, of eleven storeys, each of which bore 
golden statues of the Buddha. Probably this 
building was erected on the site of a more ancient 
monument that soon after the death of the Buddha 
was placed there to commemorate the spot on 
which ho attained emancipation and perfect wis¬ 
dom. The ancient building has been many times 
reconstructed and restored, and the pyramidal 
temple with its many images that now occupies 
the site is rarely without its pilgrim visitors from 
distant Buddhist countries, who present their 
prayers and otterings at its sacred shrines. It 
IS surrounded by numerous stupas, ancient and 
modern, and is as attractive anti sacred a spot to 
Hindu devotees as to those of the Buddhist faith 

The distinctive feature of the enclosure is the 
ancient Bo-tree, the BtiQrad plpal {Fietts reli^iosa), 
under the shadow of an ancestor of which in this 
place the Buddha established his seat. There are 
several plpal-tTee» surrounding the temple, most 
of them not improbably descended from the 
original Bo-tree. The pilgrims lay their olleringa 
and pour their libations of oil and scents at the 
foot of the oldest, which they regard as the 
identical tree of Gautama, and affix gold-leaf to 
the stem, and to the low stone steps by which it 
is surrounded.^ It is in his account of the Bo- 
tree tliat Hiuen Tsiang records the tradition of 
the Buddha walking on the wuiter. 

Second only to Buddh Gaya in its sacred associa¬ 
tions is Sarnfith (7.v.), three or four miles north of 
Benares. It is bmieved to be the site of the Deer- 
Park (Isipatana, Skr. fsipatana) where Gautama 
delivered his first address to the Hindu ascetics. 
The ancient sttipa on the site is probably the same 
as was seen by Hiuen Tsiang in the 7th century. 
Fa-Hian also found a monument existing there at 
the time of his visit. Recent excavations at 
Sarmlth, conducted by the Government of India, 
have resulted in the discovery of numerous stupas, 
shrines, and sculptured stones of different epochs, 
including two pillars erected by the emperor AAoka 
and many figures of the Buddha. Evidence also 
has been found of the existence of monastic 
buihlings and settlements of monks at least as 
early as the 4th and 5th centuries of our era. The 
pilgrim history of the site is long and extensive, 
and if its record could be recovered would be of 
the greatest interest.''' 

4 . Other pilgrim resorts in N. India.-—A mere 
enumeration of the local centres of pilgrimage 
in N. India would not be to much profit, ami a 
description of them all is not possible here, i he 
narratives of the Chinese monks who travelled in 
India are full of notices of the sacred places w here 
the pilgrims congregated from near and far, to 

iSee art. Gaya, vol. vl p. 181 ff., and Monler-VVilliains, 
Buddhism, pp. 390-401. . 

* See art. Bknares, vol. ii. p. 468 ; Monier-WdHanis, p. 401 tl. , 
E B. Havell, Benares, the Sacred City, London, lOa^). 
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worship the relics of the saints and to pay homage 
at their shrines. The impression gained is that 
such centres of pilgrimage were much more 
numerous in the early centuries than at the 
present day, and they were naturally more densely 
throng( 3 d at a time when India was to so large an 
extent Hmldlii.st in faith. At or near PaUiliputra 
(l^atna his capital city, Asoka built the 

first of the N4 stupas whicJi he is said to have 
erected over relics of the Huddha, and the town is 
described as containing monasteries and hospitals 
with tliousands of Jluddhist ;nonks and pilgrims. 
According to Fa-Hian, at Sravasti, the ancient 
capital of Oiidh, identilied with the extensive ruins 
at Sahet iMahet in the Gonda District,^ the first 
sandal-wood image of Gautama was erected ; and 
there also stood the convent or monastery of 
Jetavana, an early gift by a rich merchant to the 
communiry, sanctified by the frequent presence 
and preaching of the Master. Later, in tlie time 
of III lien Tsiang, the town and monasteries were 
deserted and ruined. Some of the most sacTed 
sites and pilgrim resorts ivcre to be found at 
Rfija^rha (s(!e Councils [BuddliistJ, vol. iv. p. 182), 
the first metropolis of iluddhism, as it has been 
called, where monasteries and stupas were most 
numerous, and where some of the ashes of 
Gautama’s body were enshrined. Vaisali {ih. 
188), the scene of the second Buddhist Council, 
alanda ( 7 .U.), the famed university town, 
Ayodhya, most holy ground to Buddhists and 
Hindus alike, where the Buddha is believed to 
have preached for many years, and numerous other 
places were renowned (;entres of jiilgrim resort 
during the period of Buddhist ascendancy in India. 
Few of these have retained tiieir attraction for 
Buddhist jdlgrims at tlie present <lay. In the 
farther north-west, near Pesliawar, much interest 
was aroused among Buddhists a few ycar.s ago hy 
the identification of the relic mound raised hy the 
king Kani.ska (< 7 . 1 ;.) on the spot where four hundred 
years before the Buddha had stood and prophesied 
of his coming and reign. A few fragments of hone 
were discovered within a relic casket, which were 
generally ai^ceptcd as authentic remains of (Jautama 
himself. They were traiis[)()rted with much cere¬ 
mony to Burma, and have been preserved in a 
monastery at Mandalay. 

5. Pilgrim movement beyond India.— Within 
the more recent centuries tlie stream of Buddhist 
lilgrimage has been to a lar]^e extent diverted 
rom India, and the sanctuaries of the country 
have jiassed into other hands or fallen into uhlivion 
ami ruin. Buddh Gaya alone has maintained its 
supremacy aud attraction, and is still the centre 
and most holy place to which the heart and eyes 
of the Buddhist pilgrim turn with faith and allec- 
tion. Gutsiile the country of its birth the two 
great lands of JSoutliern Buddhism, Ceylon and 
Burma, compete to draw visitors to their sacred 
shrines. I'liere is constant movement ami inter¬ 
change between eoiintiies so closely united in 
sympathy and religious l»(dief. 

{a} Cciflon, — In (A;yIon the Temple of the 
Buddha’s 'booth at Kandy is uniiiue in its claims 
on the reverence and tlevotion of tlie pilgrim. 
Small and uniinposing as the building is, coiiH)aied 
with tlie great temples of Ja])aii, it enslnincs a 
relic of the Biuldlia, recognized and honoured hy 
all his followeis of every land. The Tooth is pre¬ 
served in an inner clianiher of the temple, resting 
on a golden lotns-llower within nine caskets of 
gold, and is exhibited by the jiriests to ])ilgrims 
and visitors. 1 he original tooth is said to have 
been taken to Kalinga from the funeral jiyre of 
Gautama, and to have been kejit in the temple 

^ The idenlifleation was iuikIl' L}' A. Cunniiif^hara, and haii 
'k-ch confirmed by recent disi'overics. 


at Puri for a period of about eight hundred 
years. Later it was transferred to Ceylon and 
S. India and again to Ceylon, where it is said to 
have been burnt by the Portuguese in order to 
divert the people from idolatrous worship. The 
priests at Kandy maintain that the true relic was 
concealed, and an imitation substitute given over 
to the Portuguese rulers and destroyed by them. 
Tlie existing bone is not a Iiiiman tooth, and 
probably not of human origin (see art. Kandy, 
vol. vii. p. 651 f.). 

There are numerous temples and vihdras in 
Ceylon with their congregations of monks and 
w'orshipper.s, but the most celebrated and fre¬ 
quented place of pilgrimage is Adam’s Peak {q.v.), 
with its sacred foot-print {^rhpada) in the rock 
at the summit. The worship of foot-prints is 
universal in the Fast; Muhammadans, Hindus, 
Jain.s, and others take part in this veneration, and 
the practice is certainly of very early date, foot¬ 
prints of tlie Buddha being found on the sculptured 
stones at Bharhut and Sanchi as well as in various 
other places in India, and also in Siam, Tibet, 
Burma, and elsewdiere. The hole or mark in the 
rock on Adam’s Peak is the most sacred of all, and 
is visited by pilgrims of many faiths. Ilindu.s 
believe it to be tlie foot-print ot Siva, Christians of 
St. Thom.as on his apostolic journey of evangeliza¬ 
tion to the island, Muhammadans of Adam or, 
according to others, of Ali. The pilgrims of 
Buddliist faith, however, greatly predominate in 
numbers. 

(/>) Burma ,—Except in these two centres, the 
spirit and practice of pilgrimage are little ell'eo- 
tive in Ceylon. It is otlierwise in Burma, the 
rival home and stronghold of Southern Biuldliisrn. 
The pilgrim habit plays a much larger pait in the 
life of the jieople, hut, in entire accordance with 
their character, is undertaken less seriously, and is 
more a matter of sociability and holiday-making 
than of religious obligation or the discharge of 
religious duty. The custom, however, of more or 
less formal attendance at sacred shrines and fulfil¬ 
ment of the appropriate rites and engagements of 
the sacred seiisoiis is universal; and the monks 
themselves connive at and even take part in the 
merriment and relaxation which follow upon the 
satislaction of the claims of religion. Tlie most 
important and celebrated of all is the Slnve Dagon 
pagoda at Kangoon, wdicre croAvds of pilgrims 
rrom .Japan, (3hina, and Korea jostle wdth wor¬ 
shippers from Ceylon and Siam and the more 
numerous native's of the country. On the various 
platforms of the temple are liundreds of images of 
the Buddli.’i, gilded or in stone, and the summit of 
the hiiihling rises to the height of St. Paul’s 
CatheMlral and is crowned Avitli tlie tly the sacred 
symbol of the Buddhist faith. There are here 
•reserved, according to the traditional belief, eight 
lairs of Gautama, and various relics also of the 
three preceding Buddhas, including the stall’ of 
Kasyapa and the robe of Kanakamuni. 

Pmrma is full of ddgabas (jiagodas), many of 
them deserted and in ruins, but others centres of 
attraction to a greater or less distance tlirongliout 
the surrounding country, and at the festival 
seasons lull of a ricdi and varitsl })ilgrim life. 
Perhai)s the most renoAvned next to the Kangoon 
jiagoda are those at Pegu and Pronie. With¬ 
in the Avails of the ancient cajdtal of I’agan are 
the remains of nearly a thousand such build¬ 
ings ; and at Mandalay itself are many dCujahas 
and temples unrivalled in their beauty and peren¬ 
nial fame. In the courtyard or precincts of most 
of these buildings is a sacred foot-print of the 
Buddha, which in the case of the more famous and 
accessible of them is rarely without its oll’ering of 
^ruit or flowers. 
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(c) China .—Chinese Buddhism in General has 
been considerably allected and moditied by the 
native Taoist beliefs of the country; and the 
pilgrim customs and practice of China are in most 
instances, as regards both their observances and 
their sacred centres of pilgrimage, the survivals of 
earlier Taoist usage. The most sacred shrines 
where the pilgrims congregate are in origin ante¬ 
cedent to the introduction of Buddhism, in the 
same way as in the Near East Christian sanctu¬ 
aries have been taken over and converted into 
Muhammadan places of worship. The hermits 
also, whose spirit and asiiirations are in all lands 
closely akin to those or the itinerant pilgrims, 
have in China adopted the haunts and homes of 
their Taoist forerunners. The most holy and 
frequented centres of pilgrimage are the four 
mountain shrines of Omishan in the west in the 
province of Szechwan, Butoslian in the east on a 
sacred island in the Chusan archipelago, VVutaishan 
in the north in the province of Shansi, and Chiu- 
huashan in Nganhwei in the centre near the Yangtze 
river. The most popular and celebrated of tliese 
is perha])S the first named. Mount Oriii, where the 
temj>les on the summit of the mountain are de¬ 
dicated to Pu-hsien, the bodhisattva Sarnanta- 
bhadra, an ancient bronze image of whom in one 
of the largest monasteries, seated on an elephant, 
is believed to date from the 7th century.^ The 
monks of Putoshan are a sincere and religious 
folk who welcome yearly to their island liome 
thousands of pilgrim-worshippers, who cross from 
the mainland to pay their homage at the shrines 
dedicated to Kvvanyin, the goddess of mercy. 'J’he 
sanctuary on the Y^angtze is the least regarded of 
the four, and in the Taiping rebellion many of its 
temples were sacked and destroyed. In the temples 
of Wutaishan the presiding deity ami object of 
worship is Wenshu, tlie hodhisativa Maujusri ; 
situated near the Mongol border, the shrines are 
as much frequented by Mongol worshippers as 
by Chinese, and Tibetan emblems and practices 
are numerous. 

There are many other centres of pilgrimage 
throughout China, often of more than local reputa¬ 
tion ; and the pilgrims journey for long distances, 
making oH’orings and burning incense at the shrines 
by the way. For the most part they travel in 
companies, in this respect following the example 
of the early travellers to India. Solitary ascetics, 
however, are not uncommon, whose journeying 
is a perpetual self-in dieted penance. The most 
celebrated monasteries are in the province of 
Chekiang, the stronghold of Buddhism in China. 
It is probably true that in every direction the hold 
of the ancient faith is slowly weakening, and the 
practice of pilgrimage is likely to fall gradually 
into desuetude with the extension of modern 
systems of education and the decay of Buddhist 
temi)les and rites.^ 

{a) Tibet .—In Tibet the most important centres of 
pilgrimage, where the sacred temples and shrines 
are to be found, are at Lhasa, the capital of the 
country, and at Tashi-hlunpo, the residence of the 
Tashi or Pafichen Lama. I’he latter bears the 
higher repute for sanctity, for the oflice and func¬ 
tions of the Dalai Lama at Lhasa have been to so 
great an extent intermingled and contaminated 
with political duties and intrigue that the sacred¬ 
ness of his person as an object of reverence has to 
a certain extent sull’ered eclipse. His misfortunes 
and exile during the last few years can hardly 
have raised his reputation in the eyes of his 
countrymen. Pilgrims, however, from all countries 

1 See A. J. Little, Mount Omi and Beyond, London, 1901, p. 
63 ff. 

a For the pilgrim practice of Japan see art. Pilorimaob 
(Japanese). 
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where Lftmaism holds sway turn their steps to the 
capital in great numbers to worship the incarnate 
Buddha, and to pay their devotions at the numerous 
sacred shrines. The quiet of Tashi-hlunpo, the 
‘ Mount of Glory,’ is undisturbed by the move¬ 
ments of politics, and the great temple and sur¬ 
rounding disti ids are favourite places of retirement 
for thosewho have finally renounced the world and 
its cares. The person and character of the present 
Tashi Lama, who, as an incarnation of the bodhi¬ 
sattva Amitabha, receives the worship of all 
Tibetans, have made a most favourable impres¬ 
sion on all Europeans who have come into contact 
with him. 

Tibet is the most priest-ridden country in the 
world ; and of its 3000 or more monasteries none 
is without its pilgrim visitants, the number of 
whom varies according to the reputation and ac¬ 
cessibility of the tempre-shrine. Itinerating bands 
of Lslnias al.so of Tibetan and Mongolian ra(;e are 
to be met with outside the country itself, in 
Central A.sia and on tiie borders of India. IJrga 
in N. Mongolia, the resilience of the third Grand 
Lama, known as the Bogdo or ‘ Saint ’ JvAma, is 
perhaps the most sacred place in the eyes of the 
Mongols. The Lama himself, however, bears an 
evil reputation for worldline.ss and immorality. 
Mongol pilgrims come to worship at his feet and 
attend the festivabs. There are numerous other 
centres of Lamaist devotion in Mongolia and China, 
and the Grand Lama at Peking is recognized and 
reverenced throughout all the countries where a 
Budilhism of this lyi>e ])revails. 

(c) Korea and Siam .—Neither Korea nor Siam, 
the two chief homos of the Buddhist faitli other 
than those to width reference lias already been 
made, adds materially to the history and records 
of Buddhist pilgrimage. KoK.aii pilgiims in no 
great numbers make their way to the sacred places 
of Mongolia, N. China, and Tibet ; but their 
native land contains no sanctuary of wide repute 
which attracts the worshijjper from afar. In 
Siam, although the monasteries and temples are 
thronged at the many and popular fi'stivals, and 
reverence is paid by all at the shrines, the festive 
seasons are occasions for friendly intercourse and 
conviviality, and there is little, as far as can be 
judged, of the true pilgrim spirit. Nor do Sinme.se 
monks make a habit of journeying ovin seas to the 
sacred shrines of other lands, although they may be 
found occasionally at Kangoon, and in the past at 
least have visited and exercised much inllucnce on 
the Buddhist thought and observance of Ceylon. 

6. Summary.—A brief summary, theret'ore, of 
pilgrim usage and wont in Buddhism would de- 
.scribe it as an almost universal practice, held in 
the highest esteem, which in all probability was 
ailopted soon after the death of Gautama Buddha, 
the principal motive being reverence for his ])erson 
and for the places where the relics of his cremated 
body were believed to have been preserved. To a 
certain extent also, wdiich it is imimssible exactly 
to estimate, his disciples were influenced by a more 
or less conscious desire to follow on the lines of 
ancient Hindu custom. With the earlier Hindu 
practice of pilgrimage they were familiar; and 
they seem to have wished to break as little as 
possible with ancestral usage. Whether the 
Buddha himself by his word enjoined or sanctioned 
the habit the uncertainty as to the dates and 
history of the written records makes it impractic¬ 
able to decide. It is hardly probable or quite in 
harmony with what is known of his character and 
teaching to suppose that he did. If, however, the 
contention of the Mahfiyana school is justified that 
in his later life he taught a mystical and esoteric 
doctrine entirely diflerent from that of his earlier 
years as expounded in the Pfl-li canonical '^loks. 
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then tlie injunetiens ainl re^iiIatinnH as to piJ^jrnu 
age and .sficrcd ]>Li< es also niay Jiav’e a similar 
origin, and may have been framed and announcec 
hy (hintama himself, possibly as a eoncession^t( 
the ffindii prtifxi'^sessiuiis of his followers. Ihe 
custom was ceitainly taken up and eagerly 
followed immedialrly after his death, and has been 
ever since a marked feature of y)()])ular Buddhism 
in the Fast. Nor to any apyireciable extent does 
the practice seem to have lost its hold ujion the 
faith and allectioii of the Buddhist peoples to the 
present day. 

Liter ATI UK.—M. Monier-Williams, Ihufdhisvi, Ijondon, 
IHHi); H. Hackmann, as a Rrliaion, Enjr. tr., do. 

1910; H. Kern, Manual oj liuhan IRidahism, Strassburj' 
1890; K. J. Saunders, Story of Raddhism, Oxford, 19ir>; R 
S. Copleston, liuddftism m Miujadha and Ceylon'i, London 
1908; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of JJudhisin'^, do. 1880 
Shway Yoe (J. G. Scott), 'J'hf Riir^nan, His Life and Notions^. 
do. 1910; J. Edkins, Chinese Ruddhisyn^, do. 1898; Marshal 
Broomhall, The Chinese Empire^ do. n.d. [li>07] ; L. A. 
Waddell, The Rudd hi sin of Tibet, or Ldmaiain, do. 1S9.^>, and 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1905; see also artt. Asceticism 
(Buddhi'^t), Imaokh a.md Idols (Buddhist), Mahayana, Monasti- 
oiSM (Buddhi.st), and on the several countries. 

A, S. Geden. 

PILGRIMAGE (Christian).—i. Introductory. 
—Pilgrimage played a very prominent part iu 
religious life in the Chri.stian Church, partimi 
larlv in the Miihlle Ages. The fact that it ha? 
so largely di.sappeared from the religious life of 
England to-day is apt to conceal its importance in 
the pa.st and in the countries where it is still in 
vogue even in the present. A pilgrimage is a 
journey undertaken to vi.sit sacreif plaices, such as 
the scenes of our Lord’s earthly life in Palestine, 
the ‘threshold of the Apostles’ at Rome, or the 
shrines of saints and martyrs. There were many 
motives at work ; it miglit be to fultil a vow or as 
an act of yienance. In some cases it is dilticult to 
say whether a given journey is a jiily^rimago or 
not. The mere use of the word ^eregrinatio in a 
inodifBval source can hardly decide the que.stion. 
It can he considered better historically and geo- 
grai»hically, though the purely religious and 
psychological sides must always be remembered. 
The latter are better left over and studied in con¬ 
nexion with the ell'ects of the practice and its 
plat^e in the history of religion. 

Pereqrinatio ancl it.s cognates in clas.sical Latin 
refer simply to wandering, and .so 'peregrinus was 
just a stranger. In eccle.siastical terniinulogy a 
‘ pilgrim ’ was one wlio went to visit sacred places 
while his ordinary occupation, whether he was 
clerk or layman, was something dill'erent, whereas 
a ‘palmer’ was one who .spent his whole life in 
thus journeying from pla(;e to nlace. Dante gives 
a rather fanciful explanation or the terms : 

* Pilgrim’ may bo nndorstood ‘ in the wide sense, in so far as 
whoever Is outside his fatherland is a pilgrim ; in the narrow 
sense none is called a pilgrim save him who is journeying 
towards the sanctuary of St. James or is returning from it. . . . 
Ohiamansi Perei/rini in (uianto vanno alia rasa di (lallzia, per6 
che la sppoltura di santo Jacopo fu piii loiitana dalla sua patria, 
che d'alc'uno altro Aptistolothey are called pahnieri because 
they bring back palm-branches and roinei as they Journey to 
Rome.i 

2 . Palestine. —It was natural that men should 
wish to tread again the paths trodden by the 
Saviour, though the Hr.st generations of Christians 
did not seem to feel this as strongly as their 
successor.s. From tiie 3rd cent, certainly the 
sacred places were visited. I’lie pilgrimages of 
Firmilian, bishop of Ciesarea, and a bishop 
Alexander from Cappadocia are mentioned by 
Jerome and Ori^cii respectively. When the 
empress Helena visited Jerusalem and discovered 
what was supposed to be the true Cros.s, pilgrims 
Mocked thither and the stream was ever on the 
increase. Many records of such journeys and also 
numerous itineraries have been preserved. ‘The 
1 la Vita Nuova, xU.; Dante also refers to pilgrims in 
Taradiso, 1. 61, xxxi. 43. 


Bordeaux pilgrim ’ vLsited Jeru.salem in 333. The 
record of tlii.s man is the earlie.st now extant of a 
Cliristian pilgrimage, and is very important as 
.showing the condition of the holy places and^ t he 
traditions growing up round them at the time. 
On his way thither he travelled from Bordeaux, 
.south of the Garonne, through Toulouse, Nar- 
bonne, Arles, up the valley of the Rhone to 
Valence, then by way of Milan, Verona, Aniiileia, 
Mitrowitza, Sophia, and Constantinoide, through 
Bithynia, to Tarsus, Alexandretta, Antioch, 
Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, Ptoleinais, 
Ccesarea I’alestina, then by Jezreel, Bethsliean, 
and Sheehem to Jerusalem. He did not, how¬ 
ever, visit Galilee. Many Chri.stians have felt 
far greater attraction to the scene of our Lord’s 
pa.ssion and resurrection than to those of His 
earthly minisfry.' 

I^aula, a friend of St. Jerome, went on pilgrim¬ 
age to Jerusalem, and she corresponded with him 
about it.^ The teaching of St. Jerome much in- 
crca.sed the popularity of the movement. Another 
famous pilgrim in early times was Etheria (Egcria 
or Ec.hena),^ the author of the Peregi'inatio SilrUe, 
or Peregrwatio EchericB^ put by critics in either 
the 4 th or the 6 th century. From the 5th cent, 
onward the number of pilgrims steadily grew, and, 
though the journey was a long and arduous one, 
many thou.snnds were willing to undertake it. 
Filgrims came from all parts, and not least 
numerous or important were those from the 
British Isles — representatives alike of Roman, 
Celtic, and Anglo-Saxon Christianity in Britain, 
such as St. Catlialdus (bishop of Taranto, 
about 6 B 0 ) and Willibald (bishop of Eichstiitt, 
741).* ’I'he ardent wishes of Cliristians to see 
Jerusalem and the hardships which they were 
sometimes obliged to sutler are of the greatest 
imjiortance for secular as well as ecclesiastical 
history, for they were among the causes which 
contributed to the Crusades. When Saracen 
rulers were tolerant, Clirkstians had little to fear, 
but in times of persecution the ditliimlties of the 
journey were further increased, and thus eventu¬ 
ally the crusading spirit was generated (see art. 
Crusades, I. 3 ). iNo doubt motives of political 
conquest and worldly ambition entered into the 
Cru.sades as well as into the practioe of pilgrimage. 
Meanwhile fiilgrimage gave rise to the great 
military orders. Wliile the Ho.spitallers cared 
for pilgrims after their arrival in Jerusalem, tlie 
I’emplars protected them on the way from Antioch 
bhitlier (a hospital whicli had first been founded 
by Charles the Great was destroyed in 1010 and 
another was built). 

St. Jei’ome, though he believed strongly in 
pilgrimage, nevertheless wrote: 

‘Kt de Ilierosolyniia et de Britannia aoqualiter patet aula 
:oel«*sUH: “UeKnum eriiiii Dei intra vos est." Antouius, 
:uncta Afgyj»ti, et Mesopotamiae, Pontl, Cappadoeiae, et 
Anneniae exainina Monachorum non vldere Hierosolyinnin : et 
patet illi-i absque hac urbe paradisi janua. Beatus Hilanon, 
uim Balaestiiius esset, et in Palaeatina viveret, uno tantuiu die 
vidit HieroBolyinaiu, ut nec conleinnere loca sancta propter 
viciniam, nec rursus Domlnuin loco claudere videretur.'® 

St. Gregory of Nyssa wrote a special letter de iia 
mi adetint Je rosolyyn (Pfr x 1 vi. 1010 ff.). 

The adventures of BritLsh pilgrims have a 
ipocial interest, and almost every Welsh or Irish 
mint went on pilgrimage. 

1 Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jer^isalem, ‘ The Bordeaux 
'ilgrim* (a.d. 838), tr. Aubrey Stewart and annotated C. W. 

Wilson, Palestine Piljfrime’Text Society, London, 1887. 

2 Jerome, The Pilgrimage of the Holy Paula, tr. Stewart 
,nd ann. Wilson, Pal. Pilg. Text Soc., London, 1886. 

8 2'he Pilgrimage of S. Silvia of Aquitatiia to the Holy 
Places, tr. and ed. J. H. Bernard, with an appendix by C. W, 
Wilson, Pal. Pilg. Text Soc., London, 1891. 

^ fl. Hartwell Jones, Celtic Britain and the Pilgrim Move¬ 
ment, p. 192. 

® Ep. Iviii. ‘ ad Paulinum,’ quoted In J. Usher, Britannicarum 
Eccleeiarum Antiquitates, London, 1687, p. 109. 
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Prom the 13th cent, pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, though still frecpient, were less numerous 
than those to Rome. Despite the dilficulties of 
the journey, William Wye, Fellow of Eton, visited 
Compostella (see below, ii) in 1456 and travelled 
thence to Palestine in 1458 and again in 1462. 
From his MSS Wynkyn do Worde, the disciple of 
Caxton, compiled his Informacion for Pylgryines 
into the Holy Land (printed in 1468, 1615, and 
1524). The pilgrimages from England to the 
Holy Land went on continuously to Reformation 
times. Sir Richard de Guildforde and John 
Whitby, prior of Guisborough, went to Palestine, 
embarking at Rye, in 1506; and in 1517 Sir 
Richard Torkyngton, rector of Mulberton, Norfolk, 
visited Jerusalem.^ 

From all the countries of Europe pilgrims tra¬ 
velled to the Holy City. It was natural that 
most should come from those countries which ha<l 
taken part in the Crusades, but they came also 
from elsewhere. Russian pilgrimages commenced 
soon after the country was converted, about A.D. 
1000 . 

‘In 1022 allusion is made in the Life of St. Theodosius of 
Kiev to Russian iiil^rims in Talestine ; the first known name is 
that of St. V'arlaain, abbot of the Ijaura of Kiev, who visited 
Jerusfileni in 

The earliest extant record is that of Daniel, an 
abbot whoso identity is not ceitain. Ho spent 
Easter of 1107 in Jerusalem. His work shows 
devout feeling; and, though a Greek priest, he 
was friendly to the Latin clergy. He travelled 
by way of Constantinople, Aby<los, Tenedos, 
Mitylene, Chios, Ephesus, Samos, l**atmos, Rhodes, 
Patara, Cyprus, thence crossing the sea to Jaffa 
and Jerusalem.3 He saw the miracle of the holy 
fire (see below, 17) and visited the Virgin’s tomb— 
the traditional scene of the Assumption. Though 
Italy had so many places sacred to the Christian, 
particularly the Eternal City, Italian pilgrims 
came in large numbers to visit l^alestine. Venice 
sent her convoys, and the citizens of Lombardy 
visited Venice on the way. Among the earliest 
Italian pilgrims to Palestine wtxa St. Antonio 
Piacenza, who went to Jerusalem in 570 and wrote 
de Locis sanctis quee jieranibulavit Antoninus 
martyr, Pantaleone, a citizen of Amalfi, went to 
Palestine about 1065, and a pilgrim hostel was 
established by him in Jerusalem. In 1219 8t. 
Francis of Assisi went on pilgrimage. In the 14th 
and 15th centuries pilgrimages became far more 
numerous. Roberto da Sanseverino set out from 
Milan in 1458. In 1486 Fra Girolamo Castiglione 
(or de Castellione), a native of Milan, went to 
l^alestino and thence to Arabia and Egypt. The 
Cavalier Santo Rrasca went to Jerusalem in 1480. 
He wrote an account of his journey, and his 
information may have stimulated Canon Pietro 
Casola, a member of a noble Milanese family, who 
undertook a pilgrimage in 1494. Casola travelled 
via Milan, Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Venice, Ragusa, Coifu, Navarino, Candia, Rhodes, 
and Cyprus to Jaffa, and thence to Jerusalem. 
His account is quite interesting reading and has 
recently been made accessible to English readers.^ 
The pifgrim traffic was so great that it had to be 
officially regulated, and, considering the discom¬ 
forts of travelling at that time, it is remarkable 
that so large a number were willing to face the 
risks. 

‘Hans von Merffenthal, who accompanied Duke Albert of 
Saxony to the Holy Land in 1476, recounts that the sleeping 
place allotted to each pilgrim was so narrow, that the 

1 S. Heath, Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ageft^ p. IW. 

^ The Pilgrimage of the Russian Abbot Daiiiid in the Holy 
Land, 1106-1107 A.D., ann. 0. W. Wilson, Pal. Pilg. Text Soc., 
London, 1888. 

*/ 6 . 

* Canon Pietro Casola*8 Pilgrimage to Jerusalem in llt9kt tr. 
and ed. M. M. Newett. 


passengers almost lay one on the other, tormented by the 
great heat, by swarms of Insects, and even by groat ruts which 
raced over their bodies in the dark. If a luckless pil^-rini 
succeeded in <lozing in spite of the general discomfort, he wus 
soon awakened by the stamping of the animals pcnii(-d up on 
deck, or by the talking, singing and shouting of his neighbours. 
Most of those who fell sick died. “ Qod be gracious to them 1 1 

In the 10th cent, the number of Italian pilgrim- 
ageis continued to fall off, though they never 
entirely cea.sed. 

3. Rome.—Next after Jerusalem, Rome was 
the city which drew the largest number of pilgrims. 
The c.auHes which contributed to tlie rise of the 
papacy matb^ Rome a pilgrim resort ; more especi¬ 
ally the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul exalted it 
into the goal whither Rmnaii Catholics lloeked. 
Cue centre of interest was the catacombs. At 
fir.st used as burial-places, they afterwards became 
sacred places, hallowed by the bones of martyrs 
and visited by tlioiisands of pilgrims (see art. 
Catacomr.s). Tliese came from Britain both 
before and after the English conquest (King Tna 
of Wessex founded an English scliool for Saxon 
pilgrims and scholars in Rome in 727), and Iiish 
and Welsh saints were among the most indefatig¬ 
able in their pious journeyings.^ Archbishop 
Usher observes: 

‘ Rritunni bisce temporibus Romani, Hicro8olyniaiii,et Syriam 
inviserc .soliti.’ 3 

So St. Bridget journeyed to Rome as a pilgrim ; 
likewise Findan of Leinster in 847 to fiilfif a vow.* 
Several Celtic saints, having performed their pil¬ 
grimage, settled permanently on the Continent, 
sometinuis obtaining bishoprics. Ninian visited 
Rome during the pontilicate of Pope Damasua 
(366-384), who had given all Christian pilgrims 
access to the catacombs. 

As time went on, the intercourse between 
Britain and the Continent became more intimate, 
so that there was a continual stream of pilgrims to 
Rome, especially after the failure of the Cru8ade.s ; 
the dillicultics of travelling, pestilence, and other 
causes had checked the number of those who went 
to tlie Holy J..and. The pajial jubilee proclaimed 
by Boniface VIII. in 1300 with its special indul¬ 
gences drew more than 20,000 pilgrims to Rome. 
Again at the jubilee of 1450 under Nicholas v. 
thousands of visitors assembled. In the English 
College at Rome from 100 to 200 pilgrims were 
provided with hospitality every year in post- 
Keformation times. Pilgrims have never ceased to 
vi.sit Rome ; the large number of churches and relics 
have been continuous sources of attraction.* 

4. England.—The pilgrimages, however, which 
left the deepest mark on Britain as elsewhere in 
Europe were, perhaps, not those to distant lands, 
however holy, but those to sacred spots nearer 
home. There were several famous shrines in Eng¬ 
land not only of national but of world-wide fame, 
and many others which were prominent in religious 
life, although not often visited by strangers from 
a distance. Earliest among British shrines was 
Glastonbury. When first it became famous is un¬ 
known. It was a place renowned in Celtic tradi¬ 
tion, and therefore it had become sacred before the 
advent of Christianity in England, and probably 
even before the time of Christ. It was very likcdy 
on the site of a Celtic temple. I’erliaps the 
particular form of heathen worship there cele¬ 
brated was the cult of the dead (see artt. Blt-:st, 
Abode of the [Celtic] and Grail, The Hoi.y). 
There was a Celtic settlement of pre-Roman date 

1 Casola'8 Pilgrimage, Introd. p. 01. 

a But how far all the stories of pllj^rimape are hisronnil 
is not certain : see F. E. Warren, in Cambridge Medu-ral 
History, ii., Cambridge, 1913, ch. xvi., ‘Conversion of the 
Kells,’ p. 400. 

a Brit. Eccles. Aniiq., Index Chronologicus, a.d. 3S8. 

4 Hartwell Jones, p. 191. ,, 

5 See Sivry-Champagnac, Dictionnaire des I Uennages, 11 - 
610-831. 
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near by, which has recently been excavated.^ 
Various legends grew \ip to account for its fame. 


at the shrine was that of 1620. The reverence 


In the Glastonbury Chronicle under 1259 there shown to the memory of St. Thomas k Becket was 


was this entry : 


annoying to Henry vill., and in 1638 the shrine 


*Anno ab Inrarnatione XLIII. discipuli sanctorum Philippi was de.stroyed by royal command, 
et Jacobi Apostoionirn veriorunt In Britanniara; a quibus Next in importance in mediaeval England was 
primum Oratonuin in innula Avalloniae.' Walsingham in Norfolk. 

King Tna of Wessex founded a monastery at The special relic that attracted pilgrims here was 
Glastonbury, then went to Rome on pilgrimage a small phial reputed to contain a few drops of her 
and died there.* Dunstan was abbot of Glaston- milk. This shrine was likewise destroyed at the 
bury ; it grew in fame and importance, and became Reformation. A poem written in 1595 (of un- 
associtated with many saints and heroes—St. Joseph certain authorship) laments the desolation which 
of Arimatliea and St. Patrick, King Arthur and had ovmrtaken the scene of the pietj’’ of former 
Guinevere; and its monks gathered together a ages. It concludes : 
wonderful collection of relics—portions of the * Sin is where Our r^dy sat. 

Crown of Thorns, the True Cross, and the Holy Heaven Is turned to Hell, 

Sepulchre, and bones of St, John the Baptist Satan sits where Our Lord did away, 

St. Peter, and St. Paul. Its fame outlasted the Walsingham, oh I farewell /2 

Middle Ages, and a miracle was believed to have Other famous places of pilgrimage in inediteval 
been performed there in 1751.* England were Durham (for the shrine of St. (^uth- 

After Glastonbury in historical sequence, though bert), Lichlield, Bury St. Edmunds, and Peter- 
in the later Middle Ages of even greater fame as borough. A specitil feature of English pilgrimage 
a pilgrim resort, was the shrine of St. Thomas k anti*royalist character—to revere as a 

Becket at Canterbury. His murder in 1170 nro- saint one who had been condemned as a traitor.* 

f _II.. „ I 1., J I 1 r f. . ^ _ A II ll. - .• e -I • 


foundly shocked tlie whole of Europe, and crowds —All the Celtic parts of Britain were 

of pilgrims .soon began to visit the sjiots made specially rich in shrines, just as their inhabitants 
sacred by liis life and death. His shrine became as diligemtiy as any to Rome and tlie Holy 

ever more .splendid, and boasted many famou.s Rfind. The chief Welsh .shrine was the Holy Well 
jewed.s, iiicluding the ‘Jfegale’ of Eranco. The ofWinifred in FJint.shire. 

Jubilee of 1470 brought 100,000 pilgrims to Canter- ® significant oircumstance that the only road through 

bury. Many of these would be from forei<m ^^uth started at Holywell and emled at SL 

countrios. 'I'l.e pil-rims went first to the transept the Affe.of 

-J. I * A monastery was founded at Holywell in 1119, 


of the martyrdom in the Cathedral. 


•Before the wooden altar the pilgrims knelt, and Its guardian m 'Th f Dissolution. The 

priest exhibited to them the various nil, >8 confided to his especial ‘‘l-'^toiy of the shrine IS important as showing the 
charge. But the one which surpassed all others was the rusty connexion of pilgrimage with sacred WCIls When 

r.'.;irrf .’’‘-‘r""® 

InUTred from the sight of the sword that the mart\r had to have either medicinal or miraculous 

•ufifered death by beheading/ 4 qualitic.s, it soon became a place of pilgrimage. 

Then the pilgrims went to the choir and saw the Catholic Christianity alone 

general relics, about 400 in number, then to St. '^hole history of religion. 

Andrew’s Tower, and, last of all, to the .shrine 1 ' Scotland.—The eailie.st Scottish shrine to 
itself. It had a woollen covering which till lifttul ^hich pilgrims resorted was Whithorn (‘Candida 
concealed the gold, silver, and jewels with whidi • church there was built by St. Ninian 

it was encrusted. Among foreign pilgrims Leo U- of St. Martin of Tours about 397. 

yon Rotzmital was sent on an emba.s.sy to England himself wa.s buried there in 432, and the 

in 1446. Two accounts of his adventures were !i ^onowned among the Irish and among 

written, one in Holiemian, preserve<l in a Latin ^VVelsli of Strathclyde. Like Walsingham, it 
trails atjou, the other in German. He went and ^”"\PPPolar as a place of royal pilgrimage. Another 
saw the sights usually sliovvn to pilgrim.s. He and ^fotH.sh shrine was that of St. Mary of the Rock 
his companions vi.sited the shrine. Andrews. This has now been swept awav 

S^pw^chrum ex ""OH It was on the rock at the foot of the 


magnifiois douarus ilitatum, ufc par ei n.-soiam. ‘ Inter alirsTes Scottish T) acos xv 
pret 10S.18 spectatur in eo et carlmnculus gemma qui noctu at i^ \ t-w'' 

spicnderoflolet, (liinidi ovlgallinaoei mugnitudine.'o ^ ^ Mordoc), Dun 

The (ierman account relate.s : Margaret), St. M 

•Da zeiget man uns das schwert, damit man 1 m den konf Niche 

heSn T'- mcrklich stuck des Kern’,s Chapel on 

chapd at i..iroas. 

moatranzen von der durnen kroii.’8 ^ *7’ Hcland. — I’ili. 




lieben horm rechten arm des 

on norm Kitter sant (.orgen und etlich dorn in elrwr I ^ t i j 

moatranzen von der durnen kroii.’A I 7- Ireland .—1 ilgriinago ha.s been for centuries a 

TlieCiinterlmry nil^.riiniit;(! is lememliered ainoni; the COMo r,';'‘Sio>is life, for among 

thoao wlio take little interest in ecolesiasth^/l ■, P«"Pp« every hill and well and stream 

history because of Chaucer’s Crrn" eXly “ Chks andv" ^ 

Tlie journey from the Tabard Inn at Southwark SreadlT in^p^ 

was one of the three ways by which Canterlmrv tin..!^. nnH ^ (possibly even in pre-Celtic) 
was regularly approached by pilgrims In 151 s? despite spmsmoilic efibrts made by Pro- 

visit was paid to it by Cofet and Knismns tlie ..rm?; to repress them, frisli pU. 

wealth ilisplayed and the superstition oncoiira.md fr. 1 , H.e interruption 

roused the feeling in Colet which was soon"to *'**®^ofoiination until the present day. 

break forth in him and others in the Protestant Irish shrines was St. l>atrick’s 

Reformation. Kiasmiis was more reserved am lake’’ thei°'i« ’ i^“J° 

quiet in Ills strietiiies, less j.rono to depart from enends ?iew Ii" m i"''"®'* various 

h !/• ■'•.nVf '''!;'’®'''’iMiernl Uistlry i c»m i’’s,.1 ^ ev Owain, 

brWfte. l«n, eh. xiil. (A) • Roman Iti itain,’ p. 378. an,h n V 0/ Walsingham 

J iy* Alfred: ivith the Aimals of St NeoU a rm Canterbury, tr. J. O. Nioholsa. ^ 

ad. \y. H. Stevenson, Oxford, 1904, 8 ub anno 726 ^ i quoted in Kraamus, Appendix. 

8 Hartwell Jones, pp. 274-284. ' J- Jusserand, 7.e8 A nijlaia an moyen doe: la VU nomads 

//u^torical Memorials of Canterburyn n 217 f tr. L. Toulmin Smith S/52 

■' r/>. Appendix, note B, p. 256. . P- 217f. m the MiddU Ages, pp. sTsiS ’ 

* • ■ ^ * Hartwell Jones, p. 407. 
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descended to Purgatory from there and came back 
to this present life. 

‘This image has been ascribed to insatiable greed and 
wilful deception on the part of monks, who fostered it with an 
eye U) their own advantage ; but the matter cannot be so sum¬ 
marily dismissed. The usage lies, doubtless, in the deep- 
rooted beliefs of the pre-historic period, and is a reflex of the old 
Druidic doctrines colouring Christianity. . . . The origin of the 
pilgrimage must be therefore sought, partly in the geological 
features of the island (suggestive to the credulous in Ireland, 
as in other Kuropean countries, of an entrance into the Nether 
Regions) and partly in a native pre-Christian mythology, the 
implicit belief in the existence of spirits of woodland and 
water, and the supposed communication carried on between 
them and mortals. 

The connexion with St. Patrick is iirobably 
legendary, but it enhanced the glory of tlie place. 
Abuses and superstitions grew apace, and in 1497 
the pilgrimage was ‘abolLshed’ by Pope Alexander 
VI. The Privy Council ordered its suppression in 
1632, and in the second year of Queen Anne it was 
again prohibited. 

‘ And whereas the superstitions of Popery ore greatly 
increased and upheld, by the pretended sanctity of places, 
especially of a Place called St. Patrick’s Purgatory in the 
County of Donegaul and of Wells to which Pilgrimages are 
made, by vast numbers at certain seasons. . . . Pe it further 
enacted that all such meetings and assemblies shall he deemed 
and adjudged Riots and unlawful AssemblieH.’ ^ 

A fine of ten shillings was to be imposed if the 
ofiender refused to be publicly whipped. But sup¬ 
pression was of little avail, and the pilgrimage has 
continued under ecclesiastical supervision until our 
own day. Pilgrimage thither is now observed in 
the Koman Catliolie Cliurcli as a penitential exer- 
ei.so, and ‘it seems the only pilgriimige of modern 
times conducted like those of the Midille Ages’ 
(C£ XU, 05). Other places of pilgrimage in Ireland 
were Downpatrick in Co. Down (sacred to St. 
Patrick, St. Bridget, and St. Columba), St. 
John’s Well in Meath, and Cranlield in the parish 
of Dnimmaul, Co. Antrim. 

8 . France.—Among famous French medimval 
shrines was Chartres : 

‘ Avant que le chrlstianisme eflt pri'chei dans lea Oaulea, 
lea druidea 6Uient dans I’usage de s’assemblor tons les ans aux 
environs de Cliartrcs. On pretend qu’ils avulent en ce lieu un 
sanctuaire rcv(^rd. CTiitait, dit-on, une grotto, oi) ils honoraient 
une statue qui repr6sentait une femme assise, tenant sur ello un 
®r/ant, et I’autel portait cette in.scription Pirj/tni panhtree. 
Lora de la pr6dicatioM de TPh angile on biltit sur cette grotie 
une dglise, vers le milieu du III* si^cle, au plustard.’^ 

Chartres therefore, like Glastonbury and St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, seems to have been the scene 
of an ancient Celtic cult. The wooden statue of 
the Virgin was destroyed at the Kevolution. 

Among modern French shrines the chief is 
Lourdes {q.v. ). Others are La Saletto in Dauphiny 
and Liesse. 

9 . Switzerland. — Of Swiss shrines the most 
inijiortant is Kinsiedeln. I’liere was a inomistic 
cominunily there in the 9th century. It is in the 
canton of Schwyz, became famous as a centre of 
pilgrimage in the 10 th cent., and has continued to 
be so until the present time, despite the preaching 
of Zwingli in the 16th cent.* and the destruction 
of the monastery in 1798 by the French in\aders. 
The ycai ly pilgrims are now more than 15U,UU0. 

10 . Italy.—Besides Borne itself numerous other 
Italian cities were pilgrim resorts, though none 
attained special pre-eminence exce])t perhaps Assisi, 
because of its connexion with St. Francis and in a 
lesser degree with St. Clare. Siena was a.ssociated 
with St. Catharine ; and Venice, with its splendid 

1 Hartwell Jones, p. 39 f. 

2 John Ricli.ards, The Great Folly, Super8titi(ni, and 
Idolatry of Pilgrimages ibi Ireland, especially of that of St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, Dublin, 1727, p. 46; .sue also Ilewson, 
A Description, of SL Patrick’s Purgatory in Lough Derg and an 
Account of the Pilgrims’ liusiness there^ do. 1727. 

8 Sivry-Champagnac, i. 462. 

4 The Council of Zurich abolished the Whit-Monday procession 
to Einsiedeln in 1524 (Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the Con- 
txnental Reformation, p. 441). 


basilica of St. Mark, was often visited on the way 
to the Holy Land. See also art. Loreto. 

XI. Spain.—Foremost of the shrines of S[taiii 
was that of St. James, or Santiago di Conipostella, 
which attained a fame in the Midiile Ages greater 
than that of almost any other city save Rome. It 
is said that St. James appeared there in a vision 
in 816, and tliat liis remains were discovered there. 
The shrine became associated in legend with 
Charles the Great, but it was not till the 12th cent, 
that the foundations of its greatness were really 
laid. Not only Soaiiiards but pilgrims from all 
over Europe worshiijped there, especially those 
from Wales and Iridand. In Welsh baidie litera¬ 
ture there are many allu.sions to Comjxjstella.^ A 
Latin hymn to St. James lias been tiiiely trans¬ 
lated by George Borrow.* The pilgrimage nour¬ 
ished till the 14th. but considerably diminished 
from the 18th century.® 

12. Germany.—Chief amon^^ German places ol 
pilgrimage was Aachen (Aix-la-Cliapelle), the 
mediieval capital of Germany, which possessed 
numerous relics. The most important were the 
white robe in which the Virgin was clothed in the 
stable at Bethleliein, the swaddling clothes of 
the infant Christ, the linen cloth in whiidi the 
body of John the Bajitist was wra[)j)ed after liia 
execution, and that in which our Lord was 
crucilied ; there were many lesser relics besides. 
The pilgrimage to Aix has continued till the 
pre.sent time. In 1S81 there were 158,968 mlgTims. 
Another mediaeval city renowned for its pilgrimage 
was Trier (Tri*ves), wJiich possessed the seamless 
lioly coat worn by our Lord before His erucilixion. 
Cologne was famous as containing relic-s of the 
three kings, traditionally called Caspard, Melchior, 
and Balthasar. 

13. The Syrian Church.—The pilgrimages so 
far considered have all been either of the West of 
Europe or else in Palestine itself. But beyond 
the Irontier of the Koman Empire the Syrian 
Church grew and nourished, though on lines in 
some ways difi'erent from tliose of the Giu'co- 
llonian world. Pilgrimage >\as made by Syrian 
Christians at a date earlier than by those of the 
West. Noh, bishop of Adiabene (163-179), had 
been taken as a child by his jiarents to Jerusalem 
on what may fairly be called a pilgrimage.* 
Pilgrims continued to visit Jerusalem ; the subject, 
however, is still involved in some obscurity.® 

In 858 a Nestorian synod consideied tiie subject: 

Canon ix. declares tliat no new monasteries shall he built 
without tlie knowledge of the bishop of the diocese; if one 
were built and the bishop knew, he would give it a revenue 
sullicient for lUs upkeep and for hospiUlity to pilgrims. C^anon 
XV. proclaims that the faithful ouglit to give their offerings and 
perform their vows for the remission of tlieir sins in the places 
wiieic they live, and not wander far alleld. Wl»y should lliey 
go to distant places? It is a puerile habit which gives sat isfac- 
tion to tlie senses but not to tlie soul. If any of the faitldul, 
after having visited the churehes and convents of their own 
country, desire to visit those that are further away, not witli tlie 
idea that God will there favour tliem more, hut to give some 
part of their goods to the head of the convent, they are not to 
[je hindered. Rut, if they wander about as people who lia\e 
lost their God, not knowing where tliey will find Him or where 
He will liear them, they are sick souls in need of health and 
should he led to the doctrine of perfection.® 

'riiis shows that the abuses of j>ilgriinage were 
quite obvious at this time, ami they must have Ikmui 
widely spread to have called down ecclesiastical 
censure in these terms. Gregory Bar-Iichueus, 
bishop of Guba (probably Bear (Jmslijish, north¬ 
east of the Gulf of Akaba) and primate of the 
East (t 1286), quotes from a letter of one John 
Bar-Finchoje to a monastic friend describing the 

1 Hartwell Jones, pp. 2r>.6-2(»l. 

2 The Bible in Spain, Eondoii, 1848, ch. xxvii. 

8 Sivr^-Champagnac, i. 490-4f)3. 

4 Sources syruujues, ed. A. Mingana, Leipzig [1008J, p. 89. 

® 75. p. 132, n. 1. 

8J. B. Ch.ahot, Synodicon orientaU: Recucil des sy nodes 
ncstoriens, Baris, 1903, pp. 4i)3, 441, 
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pilgrimage to the Holy ^hty iind 'svliat was to be 
seen and done tluire.^ 

14. The Reformation.—(’liangos so wide in the 
religious life of Eiiroi>e as those which came to 
})asH in the 16th cent, wcue bound !o leave their 
mark not only on tin; Eroti'stant countries, but 
within the bounds of Catholicism as well. Much 
)urging of abuses took place at the Counter- 
ieformation ; ajul, while in some countries J'rotes- 
tardism lost its Hrst conquest, with the advancing 
tide of C/illjoiicism not everything that had been 
destruycil was built uj). Under Mary Tudor, e.^., 
no attempt was made to restore the .shrine of 
Ue( ket in Canterbury Cathedral. 7dieContinental 
Jlefor/nation brought with it (lie abolition of 
pilgrimage. Thus, in the programme of reforms 
of the bishop of I’omesania in irj‘2.>, art. 4 declares : 

‘ Henceforward tltoro shnU bo no pilgnni.i-e nor wanderinjf.9 
to holy j)]a('es, Hince they aid no man’s sahation.’^ 

In Sweden the Juitlieran Synod of Orebro in 1529 
deerecfl: 

* Pert■; 4 :rinatione 8 ad loca sancta quanta fleri possit uiodcratione 
remove))untur,’ 

showing that, as in other things, Lutheranism 
dealt more gently with Catholicism than ilid 
Calvinism.* Calvin in the prtdatory letter to 
Francis i. (‘2.Srd Aug. 1556) of his C/tristianre 
JicliffUo'iis Tristitafio, wrote: 

‘Curers'o lanLa saevitia el acerhitate pro inissa, purg^alorlo 
perej^rinalionibuH, el id ^•enus nu^is bulli^,a*rantur, ut sine eorum 
explicatishima, ut ita dioam, fide salvam fore pietatein ncjjcnt, 
cum tamen nihil eorum a verbo Dei esse prubeiit?'** 

The ICilict of Keformation of Hern for the Pays de 
Vand (24til Dec. 1556) declared in art. 17 : 

iS^nifi'onfi.—* Nous avons aussi ordonn^ que toutea b^milions 
de voyfmc ct itt'lerinaj^'-es soiont blees, et que nul .soil si bardi 
d’aller eu iceux sous peine, rbommo do dlx florins, la femme de 
cinq florins .’8 

The Council of Trent (1563 ; sess. xxv.) condemned 
those who allirmed that ‘ iilaees dedicated to the 
memories of saints are vainly visited.’ 

15. Royal pilgrimage. —'riiroughout the Middle 
Ages pilgrimage was a constant observance among 
kings and princes ; to show honour to the saints of 
their country was a natuial tlli^<^ and sometimes 
a king went in penitence, as did Henry ir. to 
the shrine of Hecket, after the murder of the arch- 
bishon. The Scottish kings continually went to 
'Wdiitliorn. Margaret, daugliter of Christian i. of 
Denmark, wife of James Hi. and mother of 
James iv. of Scotland, went thither after tlie 
birth of her son in 1473, though her journey has 
been described as a ‘iileasant outing ratlier than a 
penitential exervuse.^® James iv. liimself went 
there several times, as also did James v., tbough 
not so olten as his father. James iv. visited also 
Whitekirk in hb J.otliian, where in 14.30 .lames i. 
had built a house for tlie reception of jiilgrims. 

Some interest attaches to tlie ])ilgrimage of one 
who later became a king: Jleiiry, Ibirl of Derby 
(afterwards Henry iv.), visited Ihus.^ia and then 
went on to the Holy Jaind. He travelled b^ w.ay 
of Dautzig, Frank'fort-on-Oder, Prague, Vienna, 
'Treviso, Venice, Corfu, JIhodes, Jafia, Kamah, 
and Jerusalem, returning through Rhodes, Co.s, 
Corfu, Ragusa, Venice, Treviso, Pavia, Vicenza, 
Verona, and Milan. 

16. The effects of pilgrimage.— It is quite clear 
that a custom so wide-s])iead must have left its 
effect not simply on the religion but on the entire 
life of the world. It helped, as has been .seen, to 

^ J. 8. AssemaTius, Bibliotheca Orientalis, Rome, 1719-28, 
ii. .S48. 

3 Kidd, p. 189. » Ib. p. ‘238. 

4 Ib. ]). f)33. 8 Ib. p. 658. 

« James Balfour Paul, ‘Royal Pilprimaves in Scotland,’ in 
Trane, of Scottish Bcclesioloifical Soc. i. (Aberdeen, 1905] 
147-156. 

7 Kzjteditions to Pniesia and the Holy Land made by Henry^ 

Bari of Derby {aftertvanU King Henry IV.), in lSUO-1 and ; 

being the Acconnts kept by his Treasurer, ed. L. Toulmin 1 
iiuitli, Camden Society, Ijondon, 1894 ! 


produce the Crusades ; it drew far afield men who 
would otherwise have been content to stay in their 
own country, and gave them a knowledge of 
distant lands. The countries of Europe had, by 
means of the pilgi ims, far more intercourse Nvith 
each other in the Middle Ages, not only in religion, 
but also in commerce, literature, and art. The 
economic edect of pilgrimage was also consider¬ 
able. Though many cities already famous became 
pilgrim resorts, in some eases towns or villages 
hitherto obscure became, by virtue of a shrine or 
the relics of a snint, phiccs of national, perhaps 
even of world-wide, fame. These facts, however, 
must never ohscure the essential religious imjjort* 
anco of pilgrimage (it is wrong, e.r/., to put as one 
of the chief ‘cifects’ of the custom the fame of the 
Canterbury Tales ; that the j)ilgrim<‘igc to Canter¬ 
bury afforded tlio occasion for some of the most 
famous English poetry is after all only incidenta,!). 

In post-Reformation times in Catholic countries 
pilgrimage has olten been undertaken for the sake 
of cures such as those (some of which are genuine) 
wrought at Lourdes. 

17. The place of pilgrimage in the history of 
religion.—It has already been noted that pilgrim¬ 
age is not confined to Catholic Christianity, and 
also that pre-Christian shrines were consecrated to 
Christ and to 11 is saints. This fact is of importance 
for the comparative study of religions, and, like 
other facts in that science, .should be neither 
minimized nor wrongly enqihasizcd. How far, all 
over the world, Christian and pre-Christian customs 
and rites were interwoven is not yet known for 
certain. As 8 . A. Cook says in a letter, 

‘The visit to the jfravo of the hioro or less deified hero, Hie 
annual mooting on the occasion of initiation or otlior ceremonial, 
the periodical festivals at which dilTeront towns or clans 
assembled—all these represent universal ideas.' 

Some observances of Christian pilgrimage haveclose 
analogies elsewhere— e.y., the miracle of (lie sacred 
lire at Jerusalem.^ Glastonbury, St. Ratrick’s 
Purgatory, and Chartres (sec above, 4 , 7 , 8 ) are 
instances of jiagaii holy places being consecrated 
to Cliristian pilgrimage. 

The pilgrim with bis staff, his broad flat-crowned 
bat, and bis mussel-shell or otlier badge, has now 
disappeared, but thousands still go every year on 
pilgrimage. Shall we dismi.ss it as a imu’e super¬ 
stition ? It is something more than, altbougli it 
is akin to, the .sentiment that has made it the 
.supreme desire of mnny whose relatives have fallen 
in action to vi.sit tlieir graves when the war i* 
over. The underlying idea, con.seious or uncon¬ 
scious, is that definite sanctity attaches to certain 
jilaces because of what has hapiiened there, as 
though .some of the personal magnetism of the 
per.soii who had lived or died there .still survived 
and could communicate itself to the visitor. A 
similar i<lca would explain a so-called ‘ghost,’ not 
a.s the actual spirit of a dead person surviving after 
his hoilily death in a given spot associated with 
him in lifetime, but rather as an im])rc.ss or influ¬ 
ence left by him still capable of affecting those 
wlio come to the place. 'I'lius the study of pil¬ 
grimage leads us into p.sycbic and psychological 
problems the solution of which is still oevond our 
range. 

Litkratcrk.— i. TVo/?/rx of /tEFERFArcK—Artt in KBr^ 

(A. Hauck); Dt-A (W. E. Scudamore); CiK(Bede jarrett) ; 
OKD\ SciialT-Herzog (J. F. Driscoll); L. de Sivry and 
J. B. J. Champagnac, Dictionnaire des J'elerinage.'i, Baris, 1851, 
ftwming vols. 43 and 44 of EncyclopMie TMologique, ser. i., 
ed. J. P. Mipne. 

ii. Ohio INAL documents. —Of much interest are the publlca- 

1 See for this GB^, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, 

1. 20, 131; The Pilgrhnage of the Russian Abbot Daniel in the 
Holy Land', T. Tobler, Golgotha, St. Gall, 1H51, pp. 400-483; 
Fulcher de Chartres, Gesta Peregrinantium Francorum (in 
John Bongarsius, Gesta Dei per Francos, Hanover, 1611, i. 
407); Curzon, to the Monasteries of the Levant 

p. 146 f. ; also ERE v. 846. 
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tlons of the Palestine Pilgrims' Text Society. The records of 
many pilgrimages, several of which are referred to in this 
art., have been translated and annotated. The information is 
especially full on pilgrim routes and on the topography of 
I’alestine, but not on the pilj^riins themselves. 

iii. Gknehal ,— Canon J'letro Casola’s Pihjriinagt to JerU' 
mlem in 11*9!*^ tr. and ed. M. M. Newett, Manchester, 1907 (with 
full introd. giving much information about inediaiival Italian 
uilgrimages to the Holy Land); Chaucer, Canterbury Tales \ 
L.. Conrady, Vier rheinische Palaestina'Pilgerschriften der 
XI r., AT., XVI. Jahrliunderten, Wiesbaden, 1882; R. Curzon, 
Visits to the Movastarios of the Levant^ new ed., London, 1897 ; 
L. Depont, Pilerinaaes^ Paris, 1902; Desiderius Erasmus, 
PihjrimageM to S. Mary of )yal8in<jham and S. Thomas of 
Canterbury, tr. and ed. J. O. Nichols^, London, 1876; S. 
Graham, With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem, do. 1913; 
G. Hartwell Jones, Celtic Britain and the Pilgrim Movement, 
Hon. Soc. of (h mnirodorion, do. 1912 (gives a mass of informa¬ 
tion about Celtic and other pilgrimages); S. Heath, Pilgrim 
Life, in the Middle Ages, do. 1911; MGII xv. SO ff. (bio¬ 
graphy of W'illibald, 8th cent, bishop of Eichstatt) ; J. J. 
Jusserand, Les Anglais an mnyen dge: la Vie nomade et 
les routes d'Angleterre an xive sitcle, Paris, 1HS4, tr. L. Toulmin 
Smith, English Wayfaring Life in the Mitldle Ages{XlVth 
cent.yi, London, 1889; B. J. Kidd, Documents lUastrntive of 
the Contine.ntal Reformation, Oxford, 1911; R. R. Madden, 
.Shrines and Sepulchres of the Old and New World. 2 vols., 
London, 18.61 ; J. Marx, has Wallfahren in der katholischen 
A'L c/o?, Treves, 1842 ; R. Rbhricht, Deutsche Pilgerreisen naoh 
drin heiligen Laiide, new ed., Innsbruck, 1900 ; G. B. de Rossi, 
Roma snt'terranea, Rome, 1804 (for catacombs) ; Sarum Missal, 
ed. J. Wickham Legg, Oxford, 1910, pp. 405, 461 (pilgrim 
mass, praters, and blessing); A. P. Stanley, IJislorical 
Memorials of Canterbury^^, London, 1912 (several intere.st- 
ing documents relating to the shrine of Bccket in the 
Appendix). L. 1). AGATE. 

PILGRIMAGE (Hebrew and Jewish).—The 
origin of the Hebrew pilgrimage ia to be sou^dit 
in the early Semitic life. To the i)rimitive religi¬ 
ous conception the deity was not ubiquitous, hut 
was localized—by the nomads within the coniines 
of a sacred district, frequently an oasis, by agri¬ 
culturists in the sanctuary of a village or town. 
The performance of certain religious duties, there¬ 
fore, normally involved a journey of greater or 
less length, which in time increased as the renown 
of particular sacred places, and the advantages for 
trading otlered by a larger concourse of people, led 
to the further centralization of worship. IC(‘on(>my 
of time and ell'ort, also, reduced the visits to a 
limited number at regularly recurring periods, to 
which was postponed the payment of vows replac¬ 
ing intervening religious duties. Tliere thus 
was instituted the annual family or clan pilgrim¬ 
age, as pictured in 1 S P. At times a lengthier 
pilgrimage into strange territory resulted in a pro¬ 
tracted stay as a gcr, or even in permanent settle¬ 
ment; Abraham is tlie archcty})e of the pilgrim 
immigrant, and perhaps in L)t 26® ^obhed (AV 
* ready to perish’) contains the ideas of the Arabic 
root 'abada, ‘ strange,’ ‘long from home,’ * perma¬ 
nent dweller.’ ]\toreover, every traveller into 
strange territory was in a sense a pilgrim, a prospec¬ 
tive visitor to tlie local shrine ; hence, a{)parcntly, 
the right of sanctuary, of protection, was extended 
to cover the entire journey within the tribal terri¬ 
tory—a su])])()sition which may in part ex]>lain the 
sacred character of the primitive Semitic in.stitu- 
tion of hospitality {q.v.). At all events, the 
journey itself became an essential part of the 
religious celebration, assuming a quasi-sacred 
character—in itself a meritorious act. 

The develojnnent of the pilgrimage of the clan 
into one of larger groups was due in part to the 
advantages of combination when the journey was 
long and led into strange territory; and tliis 
development was hastened when the period of pil¬ 
grimage was made to coiiudde with that of nomadic 
or, especially, with agricultural festivals. The 
Hebrew term Jmgh denotes both the pilgrimage 
lourney and the festival ceremonies at the shrine ; 
but which of tliese two ideas is the original deno¬ 
tation is uncertain. The concept * encircle,’ which 
seems common to various triliteral extensions of 
the biliteral root Ji~g, may be seen both in the 


dance and in the circumambulation whi(di concludes 
the pilgrim journey ; novertheles.s, if in Arabic 
hajj originally did not denote the circiimambula- 
tion of the Meccan shrine but only the visit to 
'Arafah (J. Wellhausen, lieste arahischcn Hciden- 
tujm, Berlin, 1897, jq). 79-84)— i.e. a visit, from 
the standpoint of Quraisli, to a strange shrine 
under ])rotection from the tribal adherents of 
that shrine—an original meaning ‘ pilgrimage,’ 
‘recourse to a place of refuge,’ should be preferred 
(cf. the roots hajd and hajtt'a). 

The origin of the Hebrew hagh as involving a 
nomadic journey seems disceniihle in some of the 
regulations for th(3 llebiew festival celebrations, 
especially the IVssovcr (tlioiigli the latter is 
a.ssociated in the reiitateuch with an ;igi icultural 
epocii and witli traditions of a detiiiite historic 
departure from P'gypt). A three days’ iourney 
into the desert is made antecedent to the first 
Passover celebration ; and the extension of the 
celebration of the festivals in general over an 
entire week is in part a reminiscence of the journey 
oeriod (cf. the pilgrimage month of the Arabs). 
Jut esnecially the eating of unleavened bread (the 
nomad's usual bread), the roasting of the lamb 
whole (in nomad fashion), and the start by night 
(as frequently in the case of desert caravans) otter 
the setting for a dramatic revival of the ancient 
desert life and wanderings ; therein sanctity and 
religious significance are attached to archaism, in 
the same manner as in the regulation for the build¬ 
ing of an altar of dirt or nnlicwn stone.s (ICx 20 ). 
The pilgrimage of Tabernacles is a similar religious- 
dramatic revival of tent life (Hos 12^^ reads ‘ tents’ 
for the ‘ booths’ of Lv 23^’^; cf. also 2 Cli 7^^, if the 
phrase ‘ into their tents’ is to he understood liter¬ 
ally here). 

i'he pilgrimage had also a political importance. 
The close association in a common purpose of large 
numbers of peo])le from dillerent tiib(.‘S and com¬ 
munities attbrded the basis for (ho development of 
a more j)ermanent national unity, and played a 
part no less in ancient pan-Hebraism than in 
modern nan-Islamism. In the l^entateuchal legis- 
l.ation wliitdi purposed the centralization of wor¬ 
ship in Jerusalem the attempt is clear to increase 
the spirit of unity by bringing all males together 
in pilgrimage to one slirine at three dillerent 
neriods of the year (the festivals of Passover, 
Weeks, and Booths). That this legislation, how¬ 
ever, rettects actual conditions—that all the male 
inhabitants of Palestine simultaneously left their 
homes three times every year to make what for 
some would have been an extended journey—.seems 
improbable ; and the special eiiipliasis laid upon 
the Passover in certain passages (Nu 9^®) or upon 
the P'east of Tabernacles in others (1 K 8 ^'®), shows 
jMM hajis that one or the other was in reality the 
pilgrimage jieriod at dillerent epochs in the 
national life, or (more likely) for dillerent clans or 
families at the same epoch. Jeroboam testified to 
the political value of the pilgrimage in his attempt 
to counteract its unifying force by changing the 
place and time of it (1 lv with wliicli cf. the 
reported action of Walid ihn ’Ahd al-Malik in 
promoting the pilgrimage to a certain mos(|ue in 
Jerusalem as against the Kabah, or that of the 
papal monarchy in diverting the pilgrimage to 
Koine). 

After the building of the Second Temple in 
Jerusalem the Holy City was without rival as the 
objective of Jewish pilgrimage. Jews journeyed 
thither from Mesopotamia, and the journey itself 
became an even more important factor than fiefore, 
often involving considerable hardship and danger ; 
the old laws of hospitality to the j)ilgrim became 
correspondingly broader, and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem tooK special measures to accommodate 
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visitors in the city as ’well as aloiip,^ the roads lead¬ 
ing thereto. 

But after the destruction of the Second Temple 
conditions chan<;ed ; thou^jfh there was still an 
annual celebration of the Kcast of Tabernacles (on 
the Mount of Olives), with the cessation of sacri¬ 
fice the pilgrimapfe, too, ceased to be an obligatory 
act. It assumed in general a personal and emo¬ 
tional character and lost much of its former joy¬ 
ousness. Pilgrims to the site of the Temple now 
came principally to mourn and to pray for the 
restoration of ^ion, and they were not always 
welcomed by the non-Jewish population of the 
land. Conditions improved under Muhammadan 
rule; and in the 9th cent, many ^araites in par¬ 
ticular made the pilgrimage. During the Crusades 
the pilgrimage seems to liave ceased again ; but 
with Saladin it was resumed,^ and recovered some¬ 
thing of its ancient joyous character. In many 
cases the desire to visit Jerusalem was counled 
with the purpose of living and being buried on 
holy ground, and the pilgrimage thus became r 
pious immigration; as early as the 11th cent., 
indeed, a fully organized Jewish coiUFiiunity existed 
at Kamlah; and there was a marked influx 
of Jews from Si)ain somewhat later, and from 
other parts of Europe in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. Earlier than this impulse from per¬ 
secution there is found as a secondary cause of 
pilgrimage the general purpose of travel (as in the 
case of Judah Halevi and Ihn Ezra), tlie frequency 
of which is evidenced by a special travellers’ prayer 
in the Jewish ritual. 

At the same time Jerusalem aj^ain had its rivals 
as the object of pilgrimage. In Egypt there was a 
famous synagogue at Dunnlh (modern Tammflh), 
near Cairo, to which Jewish families journeyed to 
celebrate the Feast of Weeks. But in Muhamma¬ 
dan countries the multiplication of shrines was due 
to the development especially of another type of 
pilgrimage—that to the tombs of pious men, of 
saints and reputed miracle-workers. Though 
evidence of the belief in the supernatural po>ver of 
tombs may perhaps he found in 2 K and such 
a belief among certain (ilasses of Jews may have 
persisted along with other beliefs in miraefes, the 
custom of visiting graves in order to pray and ask 
for divine intervention seems to have been borrowed 
by Jews from their Oriental neighbours; at any 
rate such a ziydrah (lit. ‘ visit ’) is sometimes made 
by Muhammadans and Jews to the graves of the 
same Biblical heroes. By the Oriental Jews 
themselves no distinction in reverence is made 
between the supposed tombs of Biblical characters 
and those of later saints. Palestine has many 
tombs of local, and several of more than local, 
veneration. To the supposed tomb of Zebulun at 
Sidon, e.g.j pilgrims come from all parts of Pales¬ 
tine, and also to that of Kabbi Aleir {q.v.) at 
Tiberias. That of Simeon ben Yohai at Merom 
near Safed has long been visited by Jews even 
from Persia and Africa; indeed, in the 16th cent. 
Safed rivalled Jerusalem, especially as a place for 
permanent settlement, for it ollered hospitality 
such 08 neither the ^luhamimidan.s nor the Jews of 
the Holy City any longer extended. 

Outside of Palestine pilgrimages are made to 
several tombs in Kurdistdn (e.g., that of Nahum 
near Mosul), in Mesopotamia (c.^., that of Ezra 
near Bassorah and that of Ezekiel near Babylon), 
and in Persia (that of Mordecai and Esther at 
Hamadan). In Algeria and Morocco are several 
tombs of Jewish worthies of local renown, and 
these, too, are sometimes visited by Muhammadans 
and Jews together. In Europe only Galicia, 
Volhynia, and parts of Poland have their pilgrim 

1 In the 13th cent., there is recorded the visit of 800 
rabbis from Spain and France. 


shrines, though the travelling instinct as such has 
sometimes found expression in a sort of pilgrimage 
to various famous synagogues, such as at Prague, 
for purposes of prayer ; and the wandering student, 
journeying far to sib at the feet of renowned rabbis, 
was a familiar figure until the 19th cent, in 
Germany and still later in Poland and Hungary. 

In some cases the tomb-pilgrimages take place at 
fixed annual dates which, especially in Palestine, 
often coincide with the various festivals of the 
Jewish calendar ; in other cases they take place at 
the pleasure of the individual. In Muliammadan 
countries a relationship with the older Semitic 
pilgrimage is seen in the joyous festival character 
which the celebration assumes, even beside the 
tomb. 

Literatcr*.—J. D. Michaelis, Das mosaische Recht, Frank¬ 
fort, 1771-75, iv. 114 ; W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites", London, 1894, pp. 108, ‘236, 258 ; E. Renan, Hist, oj 
the People of Israel, En^- tr., do. 1881-91, i. 30, 46; G. A. 
Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, New ^ nrk, 1902, pp. 108, 
281; H. Graetz, Hist, of the Jews, En^. tr., I’liiladelphia, 1894, 
hi. 440, Iv. 73; I. Abrahams, Book of Delight, do. 1912, pp. 
127-146 ; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2nd sen, London, 
1908, p. 205 ; JR, s,vo. ‘Pilgrimage,' ‘Tombs.’ 

William Popper. 

PILGRIMAGE (Indian).—i. Origin.—Pilgrim¬ 
age in India is the result of the animistic basis of 
the tiopular beliefs, reflected in the higher forms 
of Hinduism and even in the local developments of 
Islam. Nothing strikes a new-comer to the 
country more than the crowds of pilgrims travel¬ 
ling by road or rail towards some holy river, the 
local abode of some god or godling, tiie tomb of 
some saint or martyr. 

It srems not unlikely that the virtue of a pllgritnafire ariaea 
mainl.v from the sacred character attaching' to the place It.self 
an(i not so much from the desire to honour the deity whose 
shrine It if. If this is so, the feeling which prompts the under¬ 
taking of the journey is not a very great advance on the primi¬ 
tive reverence for certain places as the abodes of spirits ’ (R. V. 
Russell, Census of India, 1911, vol. xiil., Central Provinces 
Report, pt. !. p. 91). 

To this may be added the fact that water, by the 
analogy of the removal of physical impurities, is a 
potent agent in the removal o^ sin. Thus, in many 
lacrcd places there are pools dedicated to the god 
Rama, which take his name, not because lie is 
worshipped there, but because he bathed in this 
place wlicn he wished to free himself from the sin 
of having killed the <lemon Ravana, who is held 
to have been a Brahman. The germ of the idea of 
pilgrimage is found in the words of Indra to Hari^- 
chandra: 

‘There is no happiness for him who does not travel; living in 
the society of men, the best man often becomes a sinner; for 
Indra i.sthe friend of the traveller. Therefore wander’ {Aitareya 
Brdhrna^a, vii. 16). 

But, though in the Eigveda the animistic wor¬ 
ship of rivers appears, pilgrimage, in its modern 
sense, is not referred to, and even in the Bnlhmanas, 
wJiile a particular sanctity attaches to river fords 
{tlrtha) and certain privileged regions, like the 
banks of the Sarasvati, there is no knowledge 
either of pilgrimages or of holy places (A. Barth, 
Religiotis of Indiay En^. tr., London, 1882, p. 62). 
Even Mann [Laws, viii. 92) regards visits to the 
Ganges or to Kuruk.shetra as comparatively unim¬ 
portant. 

Gautama, however, declares that * all mountains, all rivers, 
holy lakes, places of pilgrimage, the dwellings of r^is, cow-pens, 
and temples of the gods are places which destroy sin ’ (xix. 14 
[SUE ii. (1879) 276J). 

The origin of the modern practice may be traced 
to the revival of Brahmanism and its absorption of 
local cults. Every place where a local spirit was 
propitiated or worshipped soon came under the 
control of a body of local priests, interested in 
attracting visitors because their offerings formed 
their means of livelihood. 

2 . Places of Hindu pilgrimage.—The number of 
places to which pilgrims resort is enormous. In 
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the following list the more important holy pla(;es 
are classihed according to their geographical posi¬ 
tion and the deities mainly worsliipped, it being 
understood tliat many places combine the cults of 
more than one deity : 

(а) Piare«.—Benpral: Barilbiir, Gaya, Deogtirh, Kalighat, 
Kamakhya, Sag'ar Inland, Tarake^war ; Bihar and Orissa: Par- 
asnath, Puri-Jajfanntlth; PanJab; Dera N.'inak, Jwalainukbi, 
Katas, Kurukshetra, Takht-i-SuIaiiniin; United I’rovincesof Ajjra 
and Oudh : Allithabad, Badarinath, P.atesar, Benares, Bindha- 
chal, Brinditban, Chitrakut, Debipataii, Deoprayag, GarifroLri, 
Qarhinuklite^ar, Hard war, Jamnotri, Kedarnalh, Mah:il)an ; 
Boinbay: Aland!, Bechraii, Chagcjod, iJvvarka, Jejuri, Nasik, 
Pklitana, Pandharpur, Shetrunja; Madras: Baba Badan, 
Bhavani, Chidambaram, Coniorin, Conjecveram, Gokarn, 
Rame^waram, Seringapatam, Srirangain, Tirupati; Central 
Provinces: M&ndhAta; Baluchistan, Hinglaj; Rajpiitana and 
Central India : Abu, Ajmer, Amarkantak, Barwani, Nathdwara, 
Pushkar, Rakhabh Dev. 

(б) Cu^ts.—Brahm&: Pushkar; Vi^iju : Badarln&th, Gaya, 
Hardwftr, Nathdwara, Pandharpur, Puri-Jagann&th, Tirupati; 
Kr^^a : Mathura, Gokul, Brindaban, Mahaban, Dwdrkit; .*>iva, 
the twelve great liyinafs : Somnath in Kathiawar, Mahakala at 
Ujjain, Omkdra in the Narbada, Trayambak near Ndsik, Naga- 
nalh in the Nizdm’a Dominions, Vaidyanath in the Deccan, 
Bhiinasankar on the river Bhima, Kedare^war in the Himalaya, 
Viftvanath at Benares, Mallikarjuna in the Karnatik, and Kume- 
^war at the extreme south of the peninsula ; other places sacred 
tooivaare Bakre^war, Bardhar, Chidambaram, Deogarh, Gokarn, 
Hardwar, Jejuri, Katas, Kedarnath, Tarake^war ; various forms 
of the mother-goddess, Kdli, Durgd, Devi, etc. : Arasn, Amba 
Bhav&ni,Bindhachal,Comorin, Devipatan,Hingldj,Jw'alamukhi, 
Kalighat, K&makhyi; sacred rivers ; Alldhd'i.dd, Amarkantak, 
Bdghe4war, Batesar, Bhavdni, Chai;idod, Deoprayag, Gangotri, 
Garhmukhte^ar, Jamnotri, Nasik, Sagar Island. The chief 
places visited by Buddhists are : Bodh Gaya, Ku^inagara, 1‘otala, 
Sarndth; by Jains: Barwani, Girnar, Palitana, llakhabh Dev, 
Shetrunja. Worshippers of Kama and Sit.d visit Ayodlna, 
Chitrakut, Nisik, and Sit4kug<j. The heroes of the Mahdhhd- 
rata are venerated at Kurukshetra and Thane^ar. The cult of 
the dead is performed at Benares, Hardwar, Gaj d, and Siddhpur. 
In the nunihcr of sacred places few regions rival the Hiniuhiya, 
and, in particular, Kosmir. The latter is a coiintry where there 
is not a space as large as a grain of sesamum seed without a 
tlrfh(i~A place of pilgrimage (Kalhai.ia,_/f(t, itnrahgtni^ ed. M. 
A. Stein, London, 1900, ii. 367, 376; Ahi-i-Akhari, tr. H. S. 
Jarrett, ii. 3f)4 ff.). 

3. Pilgrimage among the Buddhists.—The great 

monastcH'ies, stfipaSy and dCigahafi erected over the 
relics of Buddha, many of which had disapjieared, 
have been unearthed by the Arclueological Survey. 
Bodh Gaya, Avhere Buddha gained his title, and 
where the bodhi-iiaa beneatli which he sat became 
an object of veneration, still commands respect 
among Buddhist pilgrims from Burma and fartiier 
east. In 1905 the Tashi Lama of Tibet visited the 
ruins at Saniath, near Benares burned vast quanti¬ 
ties of butter and incense, and scattered liowers. 
At the clo.se of the rite of adoration the Tiishi 
Lilma Avas transfigured and the other Lamas wor- 
shijiTied him {The Times^ 20th Dec. 1905). Next 
to tlie Tree of Wisdom at Bodh Gaya, the sites 
regarded os most holy are the scene of Buddha’s 
deatli at Ku.Aiiiagara (</.'?;.), the eight great chaiti/as 
which enshrined his relics, Mt. Botala in S. India, 
Sthambala in the north, and the guru’s Kairy-laml 
in UdyAna to the Avest. The Indian sites are 
seldom visited by Ivamas and Tibetans on account 
of tlie great distance and the expense of the journey. 
Probably for the sake of convenience and economy, 
they have transferred the site of Buddiia’s death 
from Kusinagara to a place known as Salku.sa in 
Assam (L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895, p. 30511'.). 

4. Places of Jain pilgrimage. — The Jains, prob¬ 
ably on account of the retiring character of the 
cult and the desire to avoid jiollutioii from animal 
slaughter, selected as their sacred sites places far 
from the abodes of men, like Mt. Abd in Rajputanfi,, 
Palitana and Girnar in KathiaAvar, Samet Sikhar 
or PSrasnath in Bengal. The southern Jains have 
special places of pilgrimage at Padmilvati in 
Mysore and Gune^war in S. Kdnara {BG xxii. 
[1884] 118). 

5. Holy places shared by different religions,— 
Some places are shared by the followers of more 
than one religion. Hindus and Muhammadans 


both visit the ledge beloAv the Takht-i-Sulaiman, 
from which King Solomon is said to have taken 
his last view of India before he carried oil' his 
dusky bride (T. H. Holdich, The Indian Border- 
land, lAuidon, 1901, p. 73 f. ; cf. ELIE vi. 709). 

6. Pilgrimages by the ascetic orders.—Some of 
the Biost extended pilgrimages are tho^e performed 
by GosAins, Sannya.sis, and other ascetics. 

Jonathan Duncan (Asiatic Researches, v. [1799] 37 ff.) ^ives 
an intorestinj^ narrative of the ]>il^;riina^es performed by Prdn- 
piiri Sannyasi, an Urdhvabahu, i.c. one whose arms had become 
ri{,nd by being consLatiUy held over his head (M. Monier-Williams, 
llrdhmanism and liindvisyn^, liondon, ls91, p. 88). He 
journeyed to all the chief Indian shrines, Kabul, Bamian, Baku 
on the Caspian Sea, Astrakan and Moscow, through Persia and 
Bokhara, and thence across the Himalaya to the source of the 
Ganges at Gangotri. Then he went to Nepal and the sacred 
lake Manasarovar and Lhasa, whence he returned to India hear¬ 
ing dispatches to Warren Hastings, who gave him a rent-free 
estate. When this account was written, he was still in t he habit 
of making excursions to Nopal and to other parts of India. 

Ascetics often wear symbols of such joiiin€j;^s, a 
white concli-shell denoting a journey to Uamt^war 
in the .south, iron, brass, or copper armlets indicat- 
[lilgrininges to Pa.sunatiriAth, Kcdflrnath, and 
Badaiin.ath in the Himalaya. 

7. River pilgrimages.—The favourite form of 
Indian pilgrimage is to shrines on the hanks of 
the great rivers, like the (Ganges, .himrul, Narbada, 
or Godftvari. The Indus and the Brahmaputra 
are too far from the Holy Land of the lliiKiiis to 
have acquired .special sanctity. The great rivers, 
though places on their banks ha':e been occupied 
by the votaries of special deities, are unsectanan, 
and any Hindu, whatever his rank may bo, may 
bathe, provided he avoids causing pollution to 
high-caste worshippers. The places at Avhicli these 
rivers rise, like Gangotri, Jamnotri, or Amarkantak, 
and sites on their ujiper waters, like Nftsik or Hard- 
AvAr, are sacred. Even more highly regarded are the 
junctions {sangain) of tAvo or more holy rivers, like 
the meeting 01 the Ganges, Jumna, and the mythi¬ 
cal Sarasvati at Allahabad, known to Hindus as 
PrayAga, ‘the place of sacrifice’ par excellence', 
BAghe.sAvar, DeoprayAg, and other junctions higher 
up the stream ; and Sagar Island, Avhere the river 
joins tlie sea. Such places are often dedicated to 
the Avorship of Siva, a god of fertility. Bathing in 
these holy places cleanses both body and soul, and 
brings the pilgrim into communion Avith the benign 
Avater-spirits and Avith the honoured dead whose 
aslies have been consigned to the waters. 

8. Rules of pilgrimage.—The dates and hours at 
Avhich bathing is auspicious are fixed by the local 
priests, and dejieiid on various considerations con¬ 
nected Avith the local cultu.s. Thus, at AllaliAhAd 
the chief batliing fair is held on the neAv moon of 
the month Magli (Jan.-Feb.), at IlardAvAr at the 
beginning of the Hindu solar year. At both these 
pla<-es specially important assemblies occur every 
tnolfth year when the jilanet Jujdter enters the 
sign of Aquarius (Kumbha), such fairs being known 
as the Kunibli Mela (for the importance of the side¬ 
real revolution of Jupiter, Avhicli is completed in 11 
years, 314-92 days, as alfecting religious observ¬ 
ances, see GB^, pt. iii., ihe Dying God, London, 
1911, p. 49). From ancient times bathing during 
eclipses has been a means of expelling the evil 
spirits which are abroad at tliis time. According 
to tradition, the Yadavas bathed at Sornnath 
during an eclipse. 

An important rite performed at sacred places is 
the circumambulation of the sacred object in the 
course of the sun, keeping the right shoulder to¬ 
wards it {pradak^bul). Sometimes, as at Benares 
{KliE ii. 467), tliere is a holy road surrounding the 
sacred area along Avhich the pilgrims march. 
Sometimes, as at MathurA, where tlie sites associ¬ 
ated Avith the life of Krsna are spread over a con¬ 
siderable space, they are A'isited in rotation under 
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tlie direction of a Bn\lunan. \vlio usuaily recites at 
each holy place the locaJ religious guide-book 
{mahdtiiiyd)^ which cjd ixxlics the religious lore. 
These Brahman guidfjs form a special class, often 


handkerchief tied over their mouths to show that 
they are subject to a vow of silence during the 
nilgrimage, or they wear a mouth-lock, a silver 
band over the mouth, with a skewer piercing both 


notorious for roguery and raj^acity, like those cheeks (Thurston, Castes and Tribes^ v. 399) 
known as Ganf^nputm, ‘sons of the Ganges,’the AbCi al-Fadlil says of Nagarkot in the Pnnjdb: 


Chaub6 of JMathura, the (layawill of Gayft, the ‘rilgrims from distant parts visit it and obtain their desires, 
Prn y.jgwal of Alhihabad (Crooke, 2'C, Cntrutta, Ntrang-e it is that in order that Uieir prayers may be favourably 

ii . 3 K 7 /r- /JC ix ot i fniOIl- Knihnnn licard, they cut out their tongues : with some it grows again on 
o./o, ij. . 10 /n. , ^Lr IX. pi. 1 . LyuiJ, iyunana, Although the 

Inf 10 ( 1 . 1 . JO). iiiese men nsiiaJly keep louging- medical faculty allow the possibility of growth in the tongue, 
lioiistjs for entertainment of guests, tout for pilgrims, yet in so short a space of time it is suftlclently amazing' 


and kcM.*]) books which record for many years the tr. 11. S. Jarrett, ii. 313). 


arriv.'il of persons of jiarticular castes or families. Gy the sacrifice of joints of the fingers at certain 
Tiiereisan elaborate sy.stem of touting for pilgrims Indian shrines see 6 'B^, pt. iii.. The iDynuj God, p, 
to Jagannatli (W. W. Hunter, Gm.S(r, London, gPd f• At the pilgrimage to the tcmi)le of fSasta in 
1872, i. 140). d'ravancore the Aiyappans (for in these pilgrimages 

When the holy place is, like Hardwjlr, Benares, the worshippers call themselves by the name of the 
(raya, or Siddlipiir, associated with the cult of the Kod) have to undergo a i)reliminary course of 41 


lead, the aslu'H of r(dati\ es, which have been pre- day.s’scanty diet and sexual abstineiu;c /V 

-..^.1 _.. i _:4-. . • _i ^ ‘j i i (im ..: fp........___ u_i. : 


served uTitil thi.s ()]U)()r(unity, are consigned to the 
water, and tlie mind rites (.shvo/f/Act) are performed. 
It is an interesting development that since tlie 
introduction of tlie (hivernnient parcel-post tl 
ashes are often sent hy it to a Brahman com 
]>etent to iierforiii the rites, M’ithoutthe attendance 
of the relatives Ixdn;^ ic(|uii('d. 

In the cas(.‘ of serious sm a special rite of atonement {praya 
rhitfa) is performed during the jidgnmage. The hair of tl 
penitent, which is snpjinsed to liold his sins, is (Mit olf, (.>nl\’ 
single tuft being left on the crown of the head. He bathes 
ten different wins, eac,h with the use of an appropriate te.x 
dresses in clean clothes, worshi[)S the deity, and, while tb 
Urahman performs the lire saeiillce (/loma), presents ten kiiv 
of gifts, the last heiiig Mie ‘ shadow’gift, a cup of melted huti 
in which he has beheld the reflexion of his own face. He Hk. 
sa,>H to the jiriest; 'This penam'e of mine must be rendcre 
\ alid by ^-oii,’ to w Inch the reply is made ; ‘ It is rendered valid 
If a sinner should die leaving Ihis rite unperformed, it Is tli 
duty of his successor to perform it; if it he negb'i'ted, fathe 
and son descend to hell (A. K. Kothes. /ids J/aia, London, I.S7S 
P (131 f.). 


India, 1901, vol. xxvi., Travancore Report, pt. i. 
p. 98). 

10 . Muhammadan pilgrimages.—It does not fall 
within the .sco[)e of tlii.s article to describe the 
pilgrimage, {hajj) to Mecca, Mcdnia, or Kerbela, 
that to M(_^cca having succeeded the old pagan 
spring fca.st (W. R. Smith, Lectures and Essays, 
liondon, 1912, p. 540). In India the number of 
tombs of saints {pir, auliyd) or martyrs of the 
faith {shahid) is legion, and they attract large 
bodies of pilgrims. 

For N. India see A. O’Brien, ‘The Muhammadan Saints of the 
W. l*aniah ,’.}A I xli. (BBl) 509ff.; W, It. Lawrence, The Valley 
of Kashmir, L.mdon, l.S'Jf), p. 280ff.; Malik Muhammad Din, 
Uahaivalpnr .state (jazetteer, Lahore, 1904, p. 1.59 ff. ; Censvs of 
India, 1911, vol. \iii., N.W. Frontier Province Report, p. 87 f. : 
for Baluchisfan, FL xiil. [lOOj]tf. ; for S. India, S. H. Ril- 
grand and C. Willinott, UUtoriml and iJcocnpliae .Sketch of the 
Fizain’ti Dominions, Bombay. 1883-84, ii. 571 If. : JJG i.x. ut i 
(]i)0113(j0. ^ * 


Q AnsteritiPQ nrnrf-iczpH ht, *1 i«<^numents abouiul in the vicinity of 

ll.Lufl-.rinMuhammadan capiul dUes, like Bellu /gra, 
over ill-kept roads, the croVNufing in railway car V ^ ii’ ''>«/ted by low- 

riMges, the inconveniences of camping on the^river Irini Ti''n'"'' 
bank, and the bad accommodation in the pilgiim t 1 m^ 

lodgingdi()Us(;s, special austerities are uiideroone ^ /if - ^ fi Bahiaich and Gonikh- 

One form of penance for grievous sin is the incasnr* ^^* 1 ^ Mfidar of Makanpur, vie with Hindu 

ing of the length of the })ilgrim’s body by .successive ml attracting both Hindu and Muliani- 

prostrations on the ground as he jounicys to the But the erection of tombs, and 

sacred pl,<ice. Waddell notes this^as a JjIk didst n . veneration of them, is 

practice at Lhasa, where some zealots tranw.'e ^Im ^ ^Vah- 

Circular Road in this way-a di.stance of about i ! !r, Islam—prohibit visits to 

6 iidles, the number of prostrations bein*^ over ^ iuactice now so common among 

40,000 ; in some cases the hands of tlie pilgrinis are 

protected by padded woodiui clogs, the soles of Fa. . piactic^ of ^ Hnidus, and the 

which are studded with hob-nails^(ZAa 5 a a 7 id its from Hindu and Bud- 

Mysteries'^, London, 1906, pp. 3 G 4 875). dhist custom I he pilgrims circumambulate the 

According to the historian Ra.sbidu-din (H. M. Elliot Hint of in the Course of the sun, crush into the 

Lo„,ion, Jsti7-77, i. 67), at Somnath ‘mam of the more chamber to imbibe the breath of the saint 


■ leludod <lcv olcL-s, m })erfornmnce of thoir vow.s’, pa.ss the la.st 
ilagu crawling along the ground upon their sides; some np- 
pioacb walking 111)011 their ankles, and never touch the ground 
w ith the 8 ole.s of their feet, others go before the idol upon their 
In ads (for similar customs at Raiidharpur see BG xx. [18.S4] 


(>u several occasions tlie emperor Akbar, in imita¬ 
tion of the Hindu practice, walked on foot from 


of the more imoiDG Liie Breath ol the saint 

pa.ss the la.st wliieli is supj>osed to survive round his remains, or 
M'iK"'‘ro,nHi luivilege to 1.0 gained by j.ayment 'of a 

il ui>o7i tiicir (Py. ('('oy •■'-(lowed to oUservo or even to touch 
'G XX. [18.S4] <'<<>the.s which are suiipijscd to have been worn by 

. . . saint or martyr—his turban in particular, or 

, in innta- some other article wdiich inay have belonged to 


to Ajuu.r tVv." .Sl.riue7ay; potenrTnthe 

Mu'Inu-d-dU. Cl.illdl (Kliiiit v' 3 ‘'h) h"'® at the tomb of 

Till! oiiL-inal .•nsf,,m ,.f .1 _. Hanwant Xailt at .S.augauiuof HI tlio Abmadiiagar 


TI.O original custom of i.r.-indTn.’- tho t.il-rim niTi’.?\r'‘ iXfV tbo Abmaduagar 

f had^XXnuod''u,o pigdnuX'cT JfUnl sb““^ tWT’M- any ortbe^'anja'b 

iiry'sl 

Siri;;?;ii*''E.K„v- tj ± '“i”""? FSvrgs.isVhiSta".™ 


Ihe ori;;inal cu.stom of branding the pilgrim 
with the s.icrcd symbol of the god as a proof That 
he had jierformed the i>ilyriinage is now^ often 
superseded by a mark maile Avith moi.stcned clay. 

among the Sri-Vp-isnavas and 
JVladhayas, the vi.sitor to the monastery (mrtMa) is 
branded on both shoulders (E. Thurston, Ethno¬ 


graphic Notes in S. India, 1906 1 ) 4 ()*U 1 sects wdiich aim at 

^The practice of piercin'/the Xek; am?'res oring the pnmitive usages of Hinduism have 
witJi a silver needle wlmn going on ,dlRLiS« of tombs and relics, 

more common in S. than in N ImJht fA p 40 > f 

Castes and 'J'ribcs of S. India Madras ^900 v’ i ^^‘^9purage8 the practice of 

399 L L « I. iH Pithing 111 iioly iivcrs, of pilgrimaire. of the use .A 


399). Occasionally in S. India pilgrinis keep a 


Bathing in holy rivers, of pilgrimage, of the ii.se of 
beads and sectarial marks, of gifts to worthless 
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mendicants, and of all the many rites of modern 
Hinduism (H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Pimjnb and N. W. Frontier 
Province, Lahore, 1911-14, ii. 231). The Sikh 
guru Nanak {q.v.) said : 

* Relijfioii consistofch not in wanderingf to tombs or places of 
cremation, or sittinj? in attitudes of contemplation’ (M. A. 
Macaulilfe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, i. 00). 

Guru Amar Das endeavoured to prevent Sikhs 
from visiting llardwar, Benares, and other place.s 
of Hindu pil^^dmaj^e {ib. ii. 87). But this rule is 
now generally disregarded, and Hardwilr in parti¬ 
cular is visited by crowds of Sikh pilgrims. Guru 
Govind Singh opposed the worship of saints like 
Gugga and Sakhi Sarwar, as well as visits to 
Muhammadan cemeteries and places of cremation 
{ib, V. 158). But Nanak visited the tomb of Shaikh 
Farid at Ajodhan, and mod(‘rn Sikhs frequent 
Ambela and Kartarpur {ib. i. 84, iii. 26). Venera¬ 
tion of the Sikh saints, or bhnyats, prevails widely 
{ib. vi. Iff.). One of the leading principles of the 
Lingayat sect in S. India is that between God 
and His worshipper no mediator is required, and 
that sacrifices, penances, pilgrimages, and fasts are 
unnecessary {BG xxii. [ISS4] 105 ; Census of India, 
1901, vol. xxiv., Mysore Ke[)ort, pt. i. p. 533). 

12. Social aspect of pilgrimages.—The desire 
for change, the relief of the dull everyday life of 
the village, is an incentive to pilgrimage often 
stronger than religious enthusiasm. Hence Avoimm, 
who see little of the outer woild, lose no oppor¬ 
tunity of making these journeys. Triide Ls carriiid 
on at all the great religious fairs, where cattle, 
horses, ele})hants, and camels are readily bought 
and sold, and wIkuc women iiurchase their annual 
stock of mua'ssaries and trifles. This movenumt 
of the peo 2 )le on ]>ilgriinage has done something 
to relieve the parocdiialisni of village life; the 
possibility of meeting an out-caste in a crowded 
railway carriage Meakens caste restrictions, while 
the need of food from uncertain .‘’(-)urces diminishes 
some of the jirecautions which the Hindu by the 
rules of his caste is compelled to adojit. The im¬ 
provement of communication by road and rail has 
certainly increased the numbers of pilgrims. But 
Brahmans and other managers of sacred places 
as.sert that their profits have not increa.se(r with 
the larger crowds. The tendtmey now is naturally 
to visit the most sacred places, while those of lc.ss 
religious importance are neglected. The pilgrim 
makes a shorter visit, and tlie reaction against the 
inlluence of Brahmans tends to reduce the amount 
of his benefactions. The chief danger from pilgrim¬ 
ages is the risk of the spread of ei)idemic disease, 
and on some occasions in recent years cholera seems 
to have spread into Central Asia and even into E. 
Europe and the Mediterranean area by contagion 
from lulgrim.s visiting Haul war and otlier sacred 
places in N. India. The burden imposed on the 
executive and sanitary ollici.als in managing crowds 
of excited ptiasants, ignorant of the elemenlary 
rules of sanitation, has become increa-singly 
arduous. 

LiTRiiATURK.—There is no monograph on tfie subject of Hindu 
»nd Muhammadan pilgrimage. A full list of places of pilgrim¬ 
age will bo found in 70'/, Index, s.v. ‘ I’ilgrimages'; for Hindu 
pilgrimages see W. Ward, A View of the Ihslorg, Literdture. 
and Mythology of the Hindoos^, Seranipore, 1818, ii. 324 If., and 
elsewhere I J. Wilkins, Modevn Ihndulsiti, London, 1887, 
p. 240 ff. ; for an interesting popular sketch see W. H. Slee- 
man, Rambles and Recollections of an Indiaii Official, Oxford, 
1910, p. SS.'iff. ; for Madras, J. E. Padfield, The Hindu at llome, 
Madras, 1896, p. 174 ff. ; for Muhammadan and Hindu pilgrim¬ 
ages in N. India see Abu al-FacJhl, Ai 7 i-i-AA:f>ari, tr. 11. S. 
Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, iii. 803ff.; J. A. Dubois, 
Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies'^, Oxford, 1906, p. 697 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

PILGRIMAGE (Japanese).—The practice of 
religious pilgrimage in Japan may be traced back 
to the 8 th cent., when the Buddhist missionaries 
opened mountain passes and consecrated some of 


the peaks to be places of worship (see art. Mis.sions 
[Buddhist], vol. viii. p. 704). In the course of the 
9th and 10th centuries groups of mountaineering 
priests gradually established definite series of 
pilgrim itinerancies. Legend has it that an 
emperor (reignctl 984-985), in the distress occasioned 
hy the death of Ids consort, left his palace and 
paid a visit, wearing monastic robes, to the thirty- 
three sanctuaries dedicated to Kwannon (Sk*r. 
Avalokite.^vara) in tlie central provinces. How¬ 
ever this may be, we know that at the end,of the 
10 th and tlie beginniim of the 11 th cent, frequent 
pilgrimages were made by the court nobles to 
luddbist and Shinto temides (on the same itiner¬ 
ancies), and that the pilgrimage to the thirty-three 
sanctuaries of Kwannon was, from the loLli cent., 
one of the most jionular. In the former case the 
|)ilgrimage was comoined with pleasure, and rhym¬ 
ing meetings were often held in front of the sanc¬ 
tuaries. In the latter case the pilgrimage was 
undertaken as an act of penance and aeconijiliphed 
hy still climbing, for the majority of the thirty- 
three samhuaries stood, and still stand, on hills or 
precipices—in accordance with the conception that 
the deity Kwannon looks down with comiiassion 
from on high unon tlie human world. 

The pilgrim-hands to tlie thirty-three Kwannon 
sanctuaries consisted usually of a few jjersons, often 
a family, jiarents and cliildren ; tliey wore white 
robes, on which they received stain jis of the various 
sanctnaricbs, and, while marrhiiu]:, they chanted 
hymns supiiosed to have been revi'aled hy the respec;* 
tive deities of the places. At the places of })ilgrimage 
acts of penance were performed, sucli as fasting, 
bathing in water-falls, and sleejiless prayer. On 
the way the jiilgrims subsisted on alms, and, when 
tliey (lied, they were tenderly buried by (lie 
villagers, those acts of nrotection to the jiilgrinis 
being considered of siniimr merit with the iiilgrini- 
ago itself. The same may he said of all other 
religions pilgrimages, and that was the reason 
why, even in the ages of warfare and disturb¬ 
ance in the loth and 16th centuries, the practice 
of pilgrimage came more and more into vofnie, 
stimulated as it was hy tlie sense of misery ancl hy 
many dhstressing experiences. In these centuries, 
and more decidedly after the restoration of peace 
and order at the beginning of the 17th, the places 
of pilgrimage were multiplied enorrnou.sly, being 
arranged in groups of from six to eighty-eight in 
number. Most of these were Buddhist sanctuaries 
dedicated to certain deities or conni'cted with the 
life incidents of Buddhist saints. 'I’lie distrilmlion 
of the iihices in one group was various—.sometimes 
lirniteil to a certain locality, sometimes scattered 
over a wide area. Besides the places arranged in 
series tliere were several isolated ones, Wj which the 
pilgrims, in com])any or individually, paid a visit 
alter long tire.some journeys. 

A noteworthy feature in some of these pilgiim¬ 
ages was that they were practised as a kind of 
initiatory ceremony introducing young people to 
religious mysteries when they were imtei ing adult 
life. Most pilgrimages of tliis kind were moun¬ 
taineering trips over dales and precipices, l>aying 
liomagi* at the sanctuaries erected lierc and tliere, 
and linally worsliiiquiig the chief deity enshrined 
on tlie summit. The pilgrims were guided liy 
trained leaders, who were mostly regular moun¬ 
taineering priests, and who directed the ceremonies. 
Tlie most famous of the mountains visited were 
Kimpu-.sen in Yamato, Ontak 6 in Shinano,‘ a 
group of three peaks in the north-east, the well- 
known Fuji, etc. Besides these and other Bud- 
dhist-Shinto sanctuaries there were several purely 
Buddhist or Shinto centres of pilgrimage, one of 

1 Percival Lowill, Occult Japan, Boston, 1806, a book chiefly 
based on the author's oliservationa on Ontak6. 
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the moflt nroiiiin'Mit tlie temple of Is(^ ded 

cated to the .sun-^o<lde.ss. h<'eiy .s])rin^ groups o 
pilgrims comi)ose(l ol y^^ong men and women mad 
a journey of many days to it and paid homage t 
the supreme deity of Shinto. 1 his pilgrimage to Is 
had nothing austere in it, hut was merely a pleasur 
trip. Yet sometimes a form of maniac frenzy too. 
possession of many of the young people, win 
staited on the journey witliout any money o 
provisions but were well provided for by abns 
This jtilgrimage and many otliers have, in tlr 
peacetul times since the 17tli cent., more and nion 
assumed the character of pleasure trips. 

Besides the regular religious pilgrimages then 
was in Japan a curious kind of pilgrimage connecte<^ 
with poetry and romance. Tiie classical poetry o' 
Japan, dating chiefly from the four centuries fron 
the 9tli to the 12th, sangof placeseminent fornatural 
beauty (in many cases the f>oets did not composr 
their poems on the snots). In the course of time tlies( 
places hecame the classi(;al name.s for the respective 
excellences, such as Yoshino for the cherry-blossom 
Sarashina for the moonlight in autumn, Fuji fo] 
snow, etc. The visit of poets to these nlaces was- 
called the pilgrimage to see the utn-maJenray liter 
ally, ‘the jiillows of poetry’—tlie basis or source 
of poetic inspiration—and it was conducted with a 
certain amount of religious zeal or piety, as a cul* 
of the beauty of nature. There was also a pilgrim 
age of romantic interest which consisted in paying 
visits to the j)laces described in epic or romanti< 
stories. In this case the pilgrims, whether individ 
uals or parties, knew well enough that the stories 
w(;re fictions, and yet they wandered among the 
mountains and forests and along the sea-coasts and 
streams mentioned in the stories, in order to keep 
alive their interest in the stories and heroes. This 
pilgrimage was less religious than the lyric pilgrim¬ 
age, although some itinerant monks performed 
religious services on various spots in memory of 
the heroes or heroines who were said to have died 
there, as if their souls were still hovering about. 
Both of these j)ilgrimages have grown in fashion 
since the 17th cent, and have become more an ’ 
more mere pleasure trips. 

Anoth(;r modilication of pilgrimage was the 
wandering in search of one’s enemy for the sake of 
revenge, for vendetta lias b(*en regarded, since the 
Nth cent., but more definitely since the 17th, as 
the duty of the son or brother of a murdered 
jicrson. In this case the man aiming at revenge 
dressed himself as a pilgrim, and was, inileed, a 
true pilgrim, in so far as he naturally worshipped 
in various sanctuaries on his w-ay and prayed for a 
speeily discovery of the enemy. The disguise of a 
pilgrim was also adopted by political or military 
spies, in this case serving a totally ulterior piirjiose. 

Finally, we may adil that pilgrimages, whether 
of an austere religious charaider or combined with 
pleasure, are much in vogue even to-day,^ and 
that many jiilgrims can be seen in the country 
districts marching along in the costumes that have 
been customary for jiilgrims for centuries. 

LiTBRATURK. — r.psidos vsorks inrntioned in article, see B. H. 
Chamberlain, London, 1905 ; Encyclojnvdia 

i/a;>o/uea (Japanese), Tok>o, 1911, a.v. ‘ Junrei.’ 

M. Anksaki. 

PILGRIM FATHERS.-The Pilgrim Fathers 
movennuit is one of the most cherished memories 
of British and American Christianity. It has (1) 
a religious, and (2) a political signilicance. As a 
religious movement, it rested on the sii]»remacy of 
Jesus Christ in Ills own ( Jmreh and the sufliciency 
of the Bible for all the )uii})OseH of Cluirch rule 
and guidance, and it did much to restore these 
elements of a living religion to their proper place 

1 Cf. K. F. Calthrop, * Pilgrritnage in Tokyo,' in Proceedings of 
Japan Society ( London). 


in the Christian life of England. The experiment 
then made of relying solely on the constructive 
and regulative power of the gospel in building a 
Church has been of great value. It has had an 
influence far beyond the limits of the Churches 
M'hich inherit directly the Pilgrim tradition. The 
political importance of the movement lies in the 
fact that it was a conspicuous experiment in 
democracy conditioned by religious motives and 
restraints, so that democracy is seen at its best. 
C. Borgeaud {Rise of Modern Democracy in Old 
and Neio England, Eng. tr., London, 1894) has 
shown how the parent stem of deniocratic consti¬ 
tutions in England and in the United States is to 
be found in the Church covenants of Independent 
Churches—the line of descent being, in England, 
through the ‘ Agreement of the People ’ (1647) to 
the tlieory of the Social Contract, and the Settle¬ 
ment of 1GS8, in America, through the contract 
first made in the cabin of the Mayflower to the 
constitutions of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode l.sland, and so to the constitution of the 
United States itself (see esp. Borgeaud, pp. 104- 
116, for summary of argument of the book). 

I. Name.—The name ‘ Pilgrim Fathers ’ belongs 
properly to the company of exiles for conscience’ 
sake who founded the settlement of New Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. The word ‘ pilgn im ’ is not used 
in the eccle.siasticial sense of a visitor to a shrine, 
hut in the original meaning as a wanderer in dis¬ 
tant lands. It became familiar to the menihers of 
the Separatist Churches owing to their compulsory 
migrations from England to Holland and from 
place to place there. It was first used about the 
time when plans were di.scussed for leaving Leyden, 
and may ho traced to the descrij>tion in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (IP®*^®) of those who ‘ seek a better 
country ’ as ‘strangers and pilgrims on the earth.’ 
Tlie classic passage is in Bradford’s Hist, of Ply¬ 
mouth Plantation [Coll. of Mass. Hist. Soc.), p. 59: 

* And ye time being; come that they must departe, they were 
arcompaniod with most of their bretfiren out of ye citie, unto a 
towne sundrie miles of, called Delfcs-Ilaven, wher the ship lay 
ready to receive thenu So they Icfte ye gfoodl}' and pleasarite 
citie, which had been their restinff place near 12 years : but they 
kiiew they were pilgritnetf, and looked not much on those things, 
hut lift up their eyes to ye heavens, their dearest cuntrie, and 
quieted their spirits.’ 

It is important to distinguish the Separatist 
Pilgrims from the colonists who fountied the 
jommonwealth of Massachusetts, with which their 
icti lenient was afterwards incorporated. The 
Separatist was the product of gathered churches 
formed on a basis of spiritual affinity and the 
aceejitance of regulative Christian princijile. The 
listinguishing features of the colony are found 
''hietly in the religious ideals which inspired the 
^ilgrims, the association of their religion with a 
emocratic civil government, the character of the 
len who formed the settlement, and the social 
tructure of a colony cemented by religions feeling 
Liid principle. 

2. Origin.—The impulse which formed Separa¬ 
tist Churches came through zealous Puritan 
rcachers, such ns Richard Bernard, 'riiomasToller, 
nd Robert (Jillbrd, who did not themselves become 
'(-•paratists. Applying the principles learned from 
licse men, a more resolute company in Gains- 
orou^h, Scrooby, and Austerlield formed com- 
iiunitics of worshippers wlio bound themselves by 
express vocal ’ covenant ‘ as the Lord’s free people, 
o walk together in all llis ways, made known, or 
o be made known to them, according to their best 
tideavour, whatsoever it should cost them, the 
tord assisting them ’ (quoted by John Brown, in 
'arly Independents, p. 103 ; for other covenants 
3e John Cotton, The Way of the Churches of 
'hrist in New England, London, 1645, quoted in 
lorgeaud, p. 82; and for the covenant of Salem 
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see Mather, Magnalia^ i, 18, quoted in Brown, 
Pilgrim Fathers of New England^ n. 280). Their 
aim was to constitute a Church on the lines of the 
NT, and they separated from tlie Church by law 
established, because (1) ‘ the profane and ungodly 
multitude’ was admitted to communion; (2) the 
* various ecclesiastical offices and callings, courts 
and canons were unlawful and unchristian, and 
had no waiTant in the Word of God ’ ; and (3) the 
Church was ‘ in subjection unto an antichristian 
and ungodly government, clean contrary to the 
institution of our Saviour Christ’ (Harl. MSS 360, 
fol. 70, quoted in Brown, p, 85). 

For about ten years from 1590 there was one 
church formed on these principles wor.shipping in 
Gainsborough. When its numbers increased and 
the members from the surrounding district found 
the distance too great, a second church was formed 
at Scrooby, meeting in the house of William 
Brewster, an ancient manor-house which had once 
belonged to the archbishops of York. The pastor 
was Richard Clyfton, formerly a Puritan rector of 
Babworth in Ijincolnshire, ‘a grave and reverend 
preacher, who by his paines and diligens had done 
much good, and under God had been a means of ye 
conversion of many ’ (Bradford, p. 10). 

3 . Leading personalities. — liobert Browne ( 1550- 
1633).—See art. Brownlsm. 

Barrowe^ Greenwood^ and Penry. —In 1592-93 
Henry Barrowe (Clare Hall, Cambridge, 1570, 
Gray^s Inn, 1576), a converted barrister, .John 
Greenwood, a Cambridge graduate (Corpus, 1.581), 
and John Penry (b. 1559, executed 1593), a Welsh¬ 
man and Cambridge graduate (Peterhouse, 1580), 
were put to death for refusing to abiure Brownist 
rinciples at the bidding of Archbishop Whitgift. 
’he Conventicle Act of 1593 provided that persons 
above the age of sixteen who refused to repair to 
church as by law established, or attended a con¬ 
venticle, should be imprisoned, and, if they bailed 
to conform in three months, should be banished 
from the r('alm. If they returned, they should be 
hanged. That act led to the migration to Amster¬ 
dam and l.cyderi, and event ually to Massaclnis(‘tts. 
Barrowe loft his property to the church of which 
he had been a member, and with the help of his 
legacy most of the members were able to emigrate 
to Holland in 1593. They settled first at K,am pen 
and then at Naarden on the Zuyder Zee, where 
they were so needy that the magi.strates voted a 
small sum of money for their relief. In 1595 they 
were settled at Amsterdam. 

Francis Johnson (1562-1618).—The pastor of the 
‘Ancient Church’ in London—by ‘ancient’ tlio 
Brownists meant ‘primitive’—was Francis John¬ 
son, formerly a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge (1584, M.A. 1585), and a popular Purit.an 
preacher. He w.as expelled from the university, 
and imi)risoned, for a sermon preached at St. 
Mary’s, maintaining Presbyterianism to be of 
divine right, liberated on the petition of 68 mem¬ 
bers of the university, and allowed to emigrate to 
Middelburg (1.589-92), where he became pa.stor of a 
Puritan church. His conversion to Separatist prin¬ 
ciples was due to a book by Barrowe and Green¬ 
wood sent out in 1591 from the Fleet prison, named 
A Blaine Refutation of M. Giffard's BookCy intit- 
uled A short Treatise gainst the Donatistes of 
England. Johnson was authorized by the magis¬ 
trates of Dort, where the book was printed, to 
confiscate the whole irapre.ssion. lie publicly 
burned all but two copies. Taking up one of these 
‘ to see their errors,’ he was convinced by its argu¬ 
ment, gave up his pastorate, and visitiul Barrowe 
in prison. He then joined the Separatist Church 
in London and became its pastor. When his flock 
emigrated, he was left behind in prison, and it 
was not until 1597 that he rejoined them and 


resumed the pastorate. He had meainvliile imulo 
a voyage in the Hopewell to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, but was obliged to return to Amsterdam 
owing to the misfortunes that overtook his ship. 

Johnson’s autocratic temper led to .some unfor¬ 
tunate di.sputes in the cliurch of which he was 
)astor, the more discreditable that they were 
argely personal, concerned with his wife’s dress 
and the criticisms of his brother George. Johnson 
airned at intra-congregational Presl)yterianism, 
maintaining that ‘a body of simple church mem¬ 
bers, aggregated without Klders, had no power 
except to elect Elders. It could not even ordain 
them. It could not excommunicate an erring and 
unrepentant member’ (H. M. Dexter, Congrega¬ 
tionalism of the last Three Hundred Years, j). 326). 

Henry Ainsworth (1571-1623) became a sciiolar of 
Caius College, Can»bridge, in 1587. In 1503 we 
find him serving as a bookseller’s porter in Amster¬ 
dam and a j>rofessed Browni.st. Me was a man of 
.sensitive, scholarly temperament, and played an 
important part in tlio history of tlie church at 
Amsterd.am, where for a time he held the ollice of 
teacher under Francis .Johnson. No fewer than 23 
treatise.s came from his pen between 159t and 1641 
(.see Dexter, p. 346), of which perhaps the best 
known are the Counterpoyson and the Apologie or 
Defence of such true Christians as are commonly 
{but unjustly) called Brownists ; against such Impu¬ 
tations as are laid upon them by the Heads and 
Doctors of the University of Oxford, whi(;h he, 
jointly with Francis Johnson, prejjared for presenta¬ 
tion to James i. and afterwards publisheu in 1604 
{ih. pp, 306-.309). He was a man of wide and 
accurate learning, especially eminent as an 
Orientalist and commentator on the OT. Begin¬ 
ning in 1616, he published annually a book of 
annotalions on th(^ liv(0)ooksof Mose.s, thel’salm.s, 
and the Song of Solomon, which w^ere greatly 
admired by tlie Hebrew scholars in the university 
of Leyden : 

‘ They ihon^ht he had not his better for the Hebrew tongue 
in Uie University, nor scarce in Europe ’ (quoted in Mackcnnal, 
English Separatists, p. 209). 

He gave up the allegorizing method of exegesis 
which was then general, in favour of the more 
modern method. His commentaries were thought 
worthy of n^publication in Edinburgh as late as 
1843. Many unveriliable stories are told of Ains- 
w'orth in Amst<;rdam, illustrating his poverty, 
piety, learning, and Christian conviction. He was 
chosen p.astor of the church at Amsterdam during 
the absence of Francis Johnson in Newfoundland, 
and lalcr, Avhen Johnson’s autocratic rule had 
made unity impossible, Ainswmrth withdrew. The 
dispute began with a tliscussion on the power of 
excommunication, in w hich Ainsw'orth maintained, 
against Johnson, that the pow er belonged to the 
congregation as a whole ami was not to be used by 
the elders and officers alone. In 1610 Ainswortn 
and thirty other.s who shared his view's formed a 
third Congregational church in Amsterdam. 

D. Neal’s story of Ainsw'orth’s death ia as 
follow's : 

* It 18 reported, that having found a diamond of very j^rcat 
value in the streets of Amsterdam, he advertised it in print, 
and when the owner, who was a Jew, came to demand it, he 
offered him any ackno\\led;^nient he would desire; hut Ains¬ 
worth, thouf'h poor, W'ould accept of nothin}^ but a conference 
with some of his rabbles upon the prophecies of the Old Testa¬ 
ment relating to the Messias, which the other promised ; but 
not having interest enough to obUain it, and Ainsworth beinj,' 
resolute, it i8 thought he was poisoned ’ (Uist. of the Puritans, 
London, 1837, i. 421). 

John Robinson (1576-1625) entered Corjms 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1592 and became 
Fellow in 1599. F'or four following yen is be 
appears to h.ave been a lecturer or preaclier in 
Norwich, wdicro he was ‘ w'ortliily reverenced of all 
the city for the grace of God in him ’ (Ainsworth, 
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Counterpoyson). He recoiiis liis own unwilling¬ 
ness to break wit h the Fiii it, ii niinisfcry : 

‘Had not the triuli been in rnv heart a burj.inff fire shut 
up in my bones, Jer. xx. 9, I bud ne\ er broken those bonds of 
flesh and blood ’ Ashton, London, 1851, ii. 62). 

In 1603 or 1604 he was .sus])en(Ic(l for Iiis disregard 
of conforinit)% and uiiifed JiiniseJf to the church at 
Gtiinshorough. Ho a(;coMi[)<'inied the members of 
the ScrooJjy cliurch to Amsterdam, expecting to 
join witli tJie cliurcli already established there. 
They found that clmrch troubled by dissensions 
about its own dis(;ii)line, and decided to go on to 
L(jyden. In the Amsterdam discussion Robinson 
sided with Ainsworth against John Smith, Thomas 
Helwys, and Francis Johnson, who Avere Presby- 
terianizing the internal government of the chnrcb. 
Robinson published a moderate and able statement 
of the Congn'.gational position, rejecting all sec¬ 
tarian names and maintaining simply its justifica¬ 
tion as an original Christian type. In Leyden 
Robinson was admitted to the university in Sept. 
1615, where bo attended lectures by Episcopius 
and Polyander. An attempt has been made on 
very slight grounds to discredit the account of a 
debate between Robinson and Ei)iscopius, in which 
Robinson debuided (hilvinism against the famous 
Arminian. Pradford’s account of the debate (p. 21) 
is partisan, but obviously reliable, and the debate 
accounts for tlie position which Robinson holds in 
the Dutcli records of the Pilgrim church. From 
this time the Independents in Leyden were known 
as ‘ Robinsoniaris. ^ A debate with Episcopius on 
a theological subject had all the ardours of a 
political contest, for the Remonstrants, who were 
Arrninians, followed John of Harneveldt, who 
wanted an Erastiari National Church and was in 
favour of the unj)opuiar truce with Spain, The 
Contra-Remonstrants, who were C/iIvinists, were 
on the side of Prince Maurice—in favour of a free 
Church in a free State, and bent on continuing 
war against Spain. 

Robinson’s published writings are the most 
authoritative, bjilanced, scholarly, and positive 
statement of Separatist principles that we have. 
They combine the claim for lib(u ty of worship with 
catholicity of feeling and belief. He debat(‘K 
counsels of peace, considers dissuasions against 
Separation, aiscus.ses reasons against it, confutes 
errors alleged to be held by Sejiaratists, and deals 
with the nature of Christian fellowship. His 
teachings may be said to have leavened all 
Churches with the idea that spiritual affinity is 
the basis of Christian fellowship. In 1617 he 
joined with Rrewster, wlio was a.ssociated with him 
as elder of the ciiurch in Leyden, in presenting 
‘seven articles’ to the Privy Council, detiiiiing the 
ecclesiastical position of the Pilgrims, in order to 
satisfy the Lords of the Council that they were 
proper persons to settle in Virginia. From that 
time till the actual migration in the Mayflower 
(1620) ho was a leader in the correspondence with 
Sir Edwin Sandys and the negotiations with the 
Merchant Adventurers. It was in Robin.son’s 
clear mind that the reasons against settlL*ment in 
Holland first took definite form. The Pilgrims 
cherished loyal attachment to the Rriti.sh crown 
and wished to live under it; their children were 
being drawn into service as soldiers and sailors 
under the Dutch government ; the dilficulty of 
earning a respectable living in Holland prevented 
other Fnglishmen from joining them, and they had 
‘ a great liope and inward zeal of laying some good 
foundation or at least to make some way there¬ 
unto for ye propagating and advancing the gospel 
of the Kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of 
earth; yea, though they should be but even as 
stepping-stones unto others for ye performin'j of so 
great a work ’ (Bradford, p. 24). 


The facts as to Robin.son’s famous address to the 
departing Pilgrims are as follow. 

That address appears first in a brief narrative attached to 
Edward Winslow’s Hy^ocrisie ITnrnasked, pviblisiied in 1046, 
i.e. 20 years after the time when it was spoken. Winslow says : 
Robinson ‘ used these expressions or to the same purpose ' {A 
Brief Narration, p. 98). Rradford, in his History of Plyinimth 
Plantation, makes no quotation from this address, nor does 
Morton mention it in his New Kmjland's Meninriale, pii))lishe(i 
in 1060. Cotton Mather, writing- in 17nti (J/m/nn/m Chrisfi 
Americana), turns the address into the first person, and chan^^es 
‘ ere long-’into‘qiiii’kly.’ It seems probable that the address 
embodies the substance of a sermon preached on Kzr 8‘f, men¬ 
tioned hy Lradford as following- a day of solejnn humiliation, 
Bradford says that ‘ he si)ent a good part of the day profitably 
and suitable to their present occasion '(p. 69). Dexter (pp. 4(»7- 
409) thinks that the famous words, ‘ Ho was very confident the 
Lord had more truth and light yet to breake forth out of his holy 
Word,' refer to polity, and not to doctrine. He defends this 
interpretation on the’ground that this alone explains Winslow’s 
quotation in a pamphlet defending the 1‘lyinouth settlers from 
Separatist exclusiveness. The attempt to discredit the address 
as being beyond Robinson’s powers, as shown in his other 
writings, is one of the extravagances of historical criticism. It 
is more within Robinson’s scope than that of any others of the 
Pilgrims or founders of New Plymouth. The fact that the 
speech was duly recorded when ithecameof special value to the 
needs of the colony is in the line of experieiK-e in matters 
ecclesiastical and political. Such records are sometimes verbally, 
and almost always substantially, accurate. 

With regard to the Church of Fngland, Robinson 
was cla.ssed as a Semi-Separatist, Semisb, or Inde¬ 
pendent, because lie ‘approved of communion with 
tlu‘ Churcdi of England, in the hearing of the word 
and prayer (though not in sacraments and discip¬ 
line)’ (John Shaw’s MS Advice to his Son, 1664, 
quoted in DNB, art. ‘ Robinson, John ’). He also 
approved of ‘private (uuumunion ’ with godly 
members of the (!)hureh of England, and he preached 
the lawfulness of attending Anglican servica^s as 
early as .liily 1617. He left a MS on the Law- 
fulness of Hearing of the Ministers in the Church 
of England, wliic.h was found in bis study after his 
(leath and published in 16.S4. Robert Rail lie (1509- 
1602), the Weshyterian, writes that Robinson Avas 
‘ the most learned, judished, and modest s))irit that 
ever that sect[Indei»endents] enjoyed ’ {A Dissuas¬ 
ive from the Errors of the Time, London, 1645, 
p. 17). The English government prevented Robin¬ 
son from joining the Pilgrims in the Mayflower 
owing to his authoritative influence Avith them, and, 
before the embargo was withdrawn, Robinson died 
(1st Marcli 1625), after an illness of eight days. 
In 1891 the National Council of Congiegational 
Churches of the United States affixed a memorial 
on (he outside Avail of the Pieterskerk in the 
Klokstieg opposite the site of Robinson’s house in 
Ley<len. 

William Bradford (1590-1657) is the historian of 
the Pilgrim colony. He Avas born at Austerfield, 
in Vorkshire, and became a friend of William 
BroAA'.ster, who Avas 23 years his senior. He joined 
the Brownists in 1606, followed the Scrooby exiles 
to Amsterdam in 1607, and accompanied tliem to 
Leyden in 1609. lie is entered in the books there 
as a fustian-weaver. He was one of the signatories 
of the letter from Leyden to Carver and Cushman 
in England in June 1620. In the same year he 
sailed in the MayfloAver, and unfortunately, while 
he Ava.s on an exploring expedition, he lost his first 
Avife, Dorothy May (of Wisbech, Cambridgeshire), 
by droAvning, Avliile the ship lay in Cape Cod 
harbour. Chosen governor of Ncav Plymouth in 
1621, he Avas re-elected every year (Avith excej)tiona 
at his own request) for tAvefve years till he ‘ by 
importunity got off’ {Hist, of Plymouth Planta¬ 
tion, p. 307). He had literary and methodical 
habits Avhich make his record of the doings of the 
Pilgrims of great value. His history of the 
pa.s.senger8 in the MayfloAver, Avith personal notes, 

IS priceless to the American genealogist. He left 
in MS a ivW History of Plymouth Plantation, Avhich 
lay unidentified for many years in Lambeth Palace 
brary, till it Avas recognized by Joseph Hunter, 
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and published by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Bradford began his history, which he 
modestly calls ‘ these scribbled writings,’ in 1630 
‘and so pieced up at limes of leisure afterward* 
(n. 6). The last sentence was written in 1650, when 
tlie narrative stops abruptly without any formal 
ending. 

Miles {or Myles) Stan dish (1584-16.56) was the 
soldier of the Pilgrim movement. He came of a 
Lancashire family, the Standishos of Standish, 
and had served in the Netherlands before 1602. 
Longfellow, who has poj)ularized in verse the story 
of his courtship, says that he could trace his pedi¬ 
gree plainly back to Hugh Standish of Dux bury 
Hall in Lancashire, England, and that he was heir 
to vast estates, of which he was basely defiaudcd. 
Duxbury Hall is between Wigan and Cliorley, lying 
oil* the highway, and it is true that a page in the 
registers of the parish church for 1584, the supposed 
ear of Myles Standish’s birth, shows signs of 
aving been tampered with. He hecarne friendly 
with the exiles in Leyden, and, though probably 
not a member of the church, he wont with the 
Pilgrims as a military protector. He was chosen 
military captain of tne colony, and did much to 
secure its safety by his rapid and skilful measures 
of defence against the Indians. The estates of 
Duxbury, New England, where he died in 1656, 
are still the property of l»is descendants. His force 
of character and romantic career have made him a 
favourite with poets and novelists. 

Edward Winslow (1505-1655) of Droitwioh was, 
according to Hutchinson, ‘ of a very reputahle 
family and of a very active genius’^ ((pioted in 
Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, p. 269). He 
happened to pass through Leyden on his travels, 
and was so iinpres.sed with what he saw of the life 
of the Christian brotherhood there that ho identi¬ 
fied himself with them, and eventually went with 
the emigrants in 1620. Twenty-live years later he 
wrote : 

‘I persuade myself never people upon earth lived more 
lovingly toi^other and parted more sweetly than we the Church 
at Leyden did ; parting not rashly in a distracted humour, b\it 
upon joint and serious deliberation, often seeking” the mind of 
God by fasting and prayer, whose gracious presence was tiot 
only found with us, nut Ilis blessing upon us from that time 
until now ’ (Young, Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, p. 38t)). 

His name stands third among the signers of the 
compact on board the Mayflower. He was in 
England as agent for the colony in 1623-24, and for 
riymouth and the Massacliusetts settlement in 
1635. In 1646 he was chosen to rebut in England 
the charges against tlui colonists of religious 
intolerance and persecution. He died at sea on 
an expedition against the Spaniards in the W. 
Indies. 

Other eminent men among the Pilgrims were : 

John Carver (1575-1621), an English Puritan, 
who, having been chosen deacon in the church at 
Leyden, sailed in the Mayflower, and was made 
first governor of Now Plymouth. 

Thomas Prewer, a Avealthy Puritan from Ivent, 
who established himself as a printer in Ley<len. 
Persecution folloAved him thither, and drove him to 
join the Pilgrims, where he was associated AA'ith 
William Brewster in printing and publishing 
several important documents. 

Robert Cushman, who was closely associated with 
Carver in the business arrangements of the new 
colony. He accompanied the Pilgrims as far as 
Plymouth, England, but remained in England to 
act as their agent. In 1621 he was in the new 

^^4^ Pilgrim company in Leyden. —Tim piety 

of New England descendants ^ of the Pilgiim 
Fathers has moved them to investigate every record 
of the sojourn of the exiled Pilgrim colony m 
Holland. A list of the Pilgrim company in Leyden, 


compiled by H. M. and M. Dextor and published in 
their England and Holland of the Pilgrims, contains 
584 names, including children. The majority of 
these were men and women in the common Avalks 
of life. Between 7th Nov. 1598 and 4th Jan. 1617, 
the names of 118 I'mglishmen occur in the marriage 
records of Ainstcrdani. 

Of these 102 have recorded their occu]»ation8 : 88 aro fustinti- 
workers, six are tailors, four are fi:lo\ers, three aro masons, and 
two are classed in each of the foIlowitiLr trades: boinbaziiie- 
Unishers, button-makers, chandlers, cutters, damosk-weavcrs, 
eiiibroidercrs, liodmeri, schoolmasters, Biniths, trunk-makers, 
and turners. Lesides those, 28 Iradi-s or luofessions aro repro- 
Konted by one barber, carpenter, colibler, compositor, cooper, 
drap(‘r, engraver, lireJuan, furrier, goldhimth, hat-dresser, 
lit^ature-worker, mercer, minister, painter, pewterer, ])hysiciaii, 
printer, sailors’ barber, seaman, shoath-maker, silk-ribbon- 
weaver, smith’s journeyman, .Spanish chair-makcr, sword-cutter, 
tohacco-pipc-makcr, turner in ivory, and wood-sawyer. 

These are typical of the whole company, apart 
from the leaders. They were people of good sense, 
native intelligence, .>olid habits of industry, fru¬ 
gality, and self-reliance, and with some edumtion 
in the primary sense. They were not tfained by 
the experience of high commerce to take largo 
risks, nor l>y the owning of hind to the duties 
of rule and government. The eminent qualities 
iiccde«l to explain their groat venture are a regnant 
comscience and a wide apprehension of the presence 
and will of God, making everything else second to 
the supreme endeavour to get God’s will done on 
earth as in heaven; and those aro the qualities 
which come out in their later history in New 
fiujgland. With tlio increasing complexity of 
social life, they found it dillicult to agree on 
methods of determining the will of God in their 
circumstances, and this led to an increasingreliance 
on democratic methods and measures. 

5. The Pilgrim migration. — The Separatist 
church existed for eight or nine years in Leyden, 
marked chiefly by the sustaining and conciliatory 
ministry of John Kobinsoii. But it was not pos¬ 
sible for its memhers to remain there. Their 
children began to drift into the habits and customs 
of the young Hollanders, and the elders realized 
(hat the next generation would probably have lost 
distinctive character. They had no identity of 
interest with the country in which they were living, 
and, above all, they realized that Holland ottered 
no scope for their j)r()vidential calling. They 
believed tliat it Avas their lot to lay the founda¬ 
tions of a Church and to advance the Kingdom of 
God in some remote part of the Avorld. It Avaa not 
enough to have ‘freedom to Avoiship God.’ Their 
prin('ij)les AA'ere constructive, and they wante<l a 
fair lield for their exercise. Kohinson and Brewster 
privately discussed the idea of removal to America 

_Ncav Vhiglaud or Virginia. It Avas then made 

public, and, after much discussion hetAveen enthu- 
.siastic optimists and fearful pessimists, the enthu¬ 
siasts carried the day. I’he period of negotiations 
for starting a colony in New England Avas pro¬ 
tracted and dreary, extending from 1617 to the 
sailing of the MayfluAver in 1620. The usual 
method of launching a colony Avas for a company 
to secure a patent—or charter—from tlic king. 
The Pilgrims a}>plie(l to the London Virginia Com¬ 
pany, Avhich numbered among its councillors 
BreAvster’fl friend, Sir EdAvin Sandys. Ihit the 
company Avas torn by dissensions ; and the 1 il- 
grims’agents, John Carver and Robert Cushman, 
found it almost impossible to get their business 
through. More than once negotiations Avere on 
the point of being dropped. The churcli had honed 
to have the right of liberty of religion granted to 
tliem and confirmed under the kings seal; but 
the king refused this, although he promised not to 
molest them if they were peaceable. M hen, on 
19th June 1619, a patent was at last granted by 
the London Virginia Company and confirmed und(M 
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the company’s seal, it was found that no financial 
help was forthcomin;^% for the comjiany was penni¬ 
less. At one point the problem of securinj' help 
seemed so lioi)eless that the church entered into 
treaty witli some Dutch merchants who were 
willing,' to transport them to the Hudson river and 
to provide them with cattle if tliey came under the 
Dutch government. In this extremity help came 
from one Thomas Weston, a Lon<ion merchantj 
who visited tlie church in Leyden. He and some 
Merchant Adventurers, who were his friends, had 
taken out a patent from the Virginia Company in 
the name of Joljn I’ierce, and ollered to advance 
money to .supplement what the Pilgrims had and 
to supply them with shipj^ing. Articles of agree¬ 
ment were <lrawn up in London, but afterwanis 
altered in favour of the Adventurers—much to the 
confusion of Cushman, who had to accept what he 
could get lest he should lose their help altogether. 
At last, as the summer of l(V-() threatened to pa.ss 
with nothing done, a great effortwas made to speed 
preparations, and two ships were got ready—the 
Speedwcdl, a pinna(;e of 60 tons, bought and fitted 
in Holland, and the Mayllower, a vessel of 180 
tons, hired and fitted in London. 

The departure from Leyden, which is immortal¬ 
ized in poetic and pi(‘torial art, is the de|)arture of 
the 8 pf 3 edwell from Delfshaven. A day of humilia¬ 
tion was api)ointed by the Leyden church. John 
Robinson gave the farewell address from the text 
Kzr 8 “^ ; ‘ Then I proclaimed a fast there by the 
river Ahava, that we might alHict ourselves before 
our (iod, to seek of him a right way for us, and 
for our little ones, and for all our substance.’ It 
A^as on this occ;j.sion that he used the words after¬ 
wards recordcsl by Winslow. A small majority of 
the churcli liad decided to stay behiTul, and by 
agreement the pastor was to .stay with the majority. 
They accompanied the rest to Delfshaven, and 
committed them afh'ctionatcly to the care of 
Almighty (lod. The speedwell arrived at South¬ 
ampton on 5th August, and was there met by tlie 
Mayllower, which liad sailed from London with the 
rest of the (annpany. 

Dilliculties still awaited them. 'fhere were 
financial dithciilties with Weston, as the body of 
Pilgrims refused to sign the altered articles, and 
ho refused to give them money tliat they had 
expected, ’fliey ha»l to part with their stock of 
butter to clear their<lehts in Southampton. When 
the two ships at last got away, it was found that 
the Sneedwell was leaky. Slie had been over- 
niasted and had strained her timlxus. 'fhe sliips 
put hack to Plymouth, where the Harhiean quay 
whicli they used is still pointed out. Tlie May¬ 
llower took on hoard the most ell'ective part of the 
Speedwell’s company and the latter ship was then 
dismissed. Among those who remained (about 
eigliteen in all) was Cushman, who despaired of 
the Voyage, but later recovered courag (3 and joined 
the colony, where he did good service. After a 
voyage of nine weeks in a crowded vessel, which 
encountered the usual autumn storms of the 
Atlantic, the Pilgrims were overjoyed tosiglit land 
on 19th November. They recognized the headland 
as Cape (k)d. Passengers and olticers consulted 
together and decide<l to sail southwanl towards the 
Hudson river in the direction of the land secured 
by tlicir patent. Rut the ship wa.s entangled in 
dangerous shoals and currents, the wind failed 
them, and they made back to Cape Cod. The 
change in their destination brought with it some 
dangers. The Virginia (kmipany had no rights in 
New England. Their patent, therefore, had no 
authority and couhl confer none. To avoid the 
\ isks of disorder under these altered circumstances, 
t !ic adult males were called into the cabin of the 
Mayllower an<l all signed the memorable compact ! 


which became the basis of the constitution of the 
colony : 

‘In y* name of Ood, Amen. We whose names are under¬ 
written, the loyall subjects of our dread soverai^cne Lord, Kintf 
James, by y« grace of God, of Great Bntaine, France and 
Ireland King, defender of y« faith, etc., havein|,j undertaken, for 
« glorie of God and advancemente of y« Christian faith, and 
onour of our King and countrie, a voyage to plant y« first colonie 
In y* Northerne parts of Virginia, doe by these presents solemnly 
and inutiialy in y* presence of God, and of one another, cove¬ 
nant and combine our selves togoather into a civill body 
politick, for our better ordering and preservation and furtherance 
of y* ends aforesaid ; and by vertue hearof to enacte, constitute 
and frame such just and equall lawes, ordinances, acts, con¬ 
stitutions and olfices from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meete and convenient for y* general! good of y« Colonie, 
unto which we promise all due submission and obedience. In 
Witiics wherof we have hereunder subscribed our names at Cap- 
Codd v« 11 of November, iny« year of y«raigneof our soveraigne 
lord. King James of Kngland, France and Ireland yo eighteenth, 
and of Scotland y® fiftie-fourth, Ano. Dom. 1620’ (Brown, 
p. 201 f.). 

Then follow forty-one names—the most notable 
list of names in tlie history of New England. 

The landing of the Pilgrims by Plymouth Rock, 
as they called the solitary rock which marks the 
sandy shore, ended one series of troubles. The 
prolilems that they had now to meet were those of 
a new settlement, wresting at first a bare Jiving 
from nature in a severe climate and surrounded by 
wateliful enemies. That the faitli and courage of 
tlie little community were sufficient to meet and 
overcome these difficulties was largely due to tlie 
severe school of experience through wliich they 
had already passed successfully. 

6 . The Plymouth colony, Massachusetts.-—As 
with most communities starting on a religious 
basi.s, the methods of the Pilgrim colony were at 
first communistic. The capital for starting the 
colony had been advanced by the Merchant Adven¬ 
turers—a commercial undertaking, wliose profits 
were to be derived from the sale of beaver*skins, 
timber, etc., collected and sent over by the 
colonists. The Plymouth settlement agreed that 
fill tlie profits of trade and labour were to be held 
in common till the end of seven years, and no 
individual enterprise eonkl be started by the 
planters for their own benefit. The land-system 
was completely communistic, all the land being the 
property of the community and all the laliour 
Xpended on it being for the common good. The 
people ^^ere conscientious and public-spirited, full 
of sympathy and mutual helpfulness, but, in spite 
of this, their honest effort at communism broke 
down. Men disliked the fact that their wives had 
to work for other men, and complained that, as 
they could not command the labour of their own 
servants, the servants tliat they had brought with 
them were a burden witliout corresponding com- 
licn^ation. Tn the spring of the third year each 
nan Avas given a small plot of corii-groAving 
ainl for liimself. The allotment was only for 
present use, not for inheritance ; but the value of 
the adilitional incentive Avas at once felt. Tlie 
men worked harder, and women and children went 
ivillingly to Avork on their oavii [licce of land. 

The following summary of the economic system 
of Plymouth Plantation is supplied by 0 . W. 
Eliot : 

The Pilgrima were plain, labouring people who all worked 
unt-h their hands and expected to get their living as ‘ planters.’ 
They made their living by fanning, fiahitig, hunting, and practis- 
rig the elementary trades of a new settlement. . . . They sailed 
'rom England under articles of agreement which were to govern 
:,he proceedings of a (joint-)sLock company, the shares of which 
were held by two classes of persons, one called ‘adventurers ’ 
Mid the other ‘planters.’ The adventurers merely put capital 
into the outfitting of the expedition. The planters were persons 
who crossed the ocean and were to bear the hardships and 
ibours of the expedition. The planters might or might not 
lit capital into the venture. Some did acquire shares in the 
oint-stock company as adventurers by putting in money 
T money's worth in goods: but the greater part did not 
lold shares except as planters. Every planter aged sixteen 
'ears and upwards received on going a single share in the 
itock company rated at ten pounds. A planter who carried 
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with him his wife and children or servants was allowed a share 
in the company for every person sixteen years old and upwards 
and for every two children between ten and sixteen years old. 
Every ohiUi under ten who went in the ship was to receive in 
the ultimate division of the holdings of the company fifty acres 
of unmanured land. All the planters were to be fed and clothed 
out of the common stock and goods of the company. Each 
planter was to work foxir days in each week for the company, 
and two for himself and family. At the end of seven years each 
planter, head of a family or a group, should own the house and 
garden land occupied by him and his. The undertaking entered 
into on these terms was a strong cose of co-operation and co¬ 
operative management for a short term of 3 'ear 8 , with acquisi¬ 
tion by every head of n family, at the end of that short term, of 
a house and garden {The Road toward Peace, p. IGDf.). 

For the protection of the colony, every anle-bodied citizen 
was expected to bear arms. Every youth learnt the use of the 
simple weapons which were then available for the chase and for 
war. The Pilgrims started the New England muster and 
military system, prototype of the admirable military organiza¬ 
tion of republican Switzerland {ib, p. 174). 

In the fourth year the comnmnal system was 
still further abandoned. A piece of land was 
fi:ranted in perpetuity to each family in the propor¬ 
tion of one acre to every person, as near to the 
town as mi^lit be. CJradually room had to be 
made for the encouragement of enterprise in the 
collection of furs. In 1626 the Merchant Adven¬ 
turers sold their rights in the plantation to Isaac 
Allerton and some as.sociates for £1800. All 
‘ heads of families and able young men of the 
colony’ then became partners. The land and 
cattle were divided, and each received by lot 
twenty aertis of land, llradford, Allerton, Standish, 
Winslow, Hrewster, and three others accepted 
responsibility for the debts of the colony, and hired 
the trade of the whole community for a term of 
years to enable them to discharge the debts. The 
community then definitely broke with its com¬ 
munistic tradition and entered on that capitalistic 
phase of social organization which is still an out¬ 
standing feature of American life. 

A reply to critics. —'i'he charge most frequently 
levelled against the Pilgrim colony is that of 
illiberality. It is urged that they adopted the 
very methods which had driven them out of 
England. Jolin Lyford, who had been sent out by 
the London Merchants as a clergyman, was sent 
home for trying to set up the ritual of the Church 
of England, though his offence was confined to 
occasional us(i of the Prayer Book, They perse¬ 
cuted Roger Williams and drove him out to become 
the founder of Rhode Island. They severely re¬ 
pressed the Quakers, and they were guilty of the 
confusion of Church and State functions against 
which they had T)rotested in England. 

'riie reply to tliis charge is twofold. (1) Tn the 
early days of the colony it existed in the midst of 
enemies. Its Brownist reputation exposed it to 
constant criticism both from Englanil and from 
other colonies on the Atlantic seaboard. Its very 
existence depended on maintaining the purity of 
its own communion and its solidarity in the face 
of hostility. Bradford’s conduct towards Roger 
Williams was personally merciful and considerate. 
He regarded him as a man ‘godly and zealous . . . 
but very unsettled in judgeinente* (p. 310), and this 
was true. Williams was allowed to go to Rhode 
Island, which was within the Plymouth patent. 
In each case of so-called peiBecution other elements 
were involved besides tliose of religious opinion. 
Action was taken on the ground of civil order 
rather than religion. The colony could not afford 
to be hospitable to divergences of conduct which 
would break up its solidarity. Measures of caution 
even carried to the point of excess were preferable, 
in the interests of public policy, to taking risks 
which might jeopardize the main witness and even 
the existence of the colony. 

(2) Another line of reply is that Plymouth, in 
virtue of its democratic method, contained the 
remedy for its own mistakes. The argument for 
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democratic liberalism is not that it will always ])e 
right, but that, when it goes wrong, it can right 
itself. An authoritative autocratic government 
is necessarily dogmatic, and, having gone wrong in 
a matter of judgment or policy, generally makes 
the wrong worse by using force to make the wrong 
appear right. Thus it goes from bad to worse and 
hastens to a catastrophe. A democratic govern¬ 
ment may make as many mistakes as an autocratic 
government, but the mistake, once discovered, is 
easily repudiated and reme(lie<l by a change of 
leaders and of policy. The a]ii)eal in democracy is 
always to some principle of reason and justice 
within the minds of the people, and the democratic 
method is tlie surest way of allowing tliat principle 
to assert itself. 'Phe I’lymouth colony was re¬ 
sponsible for acts that in the modern judgment, 
thongli not in its own, Avere illiberal, but it was 
never illiberal in principle. It worked out in its 
own way a distinction between civil and religious 
policy, and ultimately established a much greater 
freedom of individual opinion than England has 
yet achieved. It led tlie way towards the <Uscovery 
that in order to live peacea])ly and lielpfully beside 
each other it is only necessary that men should 
cherish the same ideals of public liberty, public 
justice, and co-operative management. 

'Pile Pilgrim colony—Plymoiitli—existed as a 
separate State only from 1620 to 1691, when it was 
incorporated with Massachusetts. By far the 
most important part of its history is included in 
the years before 1660. During the years 1620-60 
it was under the leaderslup of such men as Bradford, 
Standish, and Brewster, and its innuence was due 
to the precedents laid down by these outstanding 
personalities. For mure than (hirty years Plymouth 
was fortunate in enjoying the henelits of democracy 
without its drawbacks. The disadvantages of 
popular rule are well known : it tends to be 
unstable ; it lacks authority ; it encourages })lace- 
seekingandpopularity-hunting, and sets a])remium 
on self-advertisement. From all these Plymouth 
was sav<;d by the massive character of its first 
lea<ler, Bradford. He held olPiee without salary, 
and so stimulated public spirit. He promoted unity 
in the colonial government by maintaining the 
pre-eminence of Plymouth and by supervising the 
growing townships. He gave stability to the 
government by preventing it from going to ex¬ 
tremes, and he inlrodnced social and philantliropic 
reforms so far in advance of the gfuieral custom in 
England that many have attrihiited them to his 
sojourn in Leyden, when he may have reaped the 
benefits of centuries of Dutch experience. So 
consistently Avas Bradford ele(;ted to the post of 
governor that the colony is perhaps best jnetured 
as a large family over whi{;h this Avise leader jire- 
sided with paternal authority. Witli the excep¬ 
tion of about five years, Avhen at his request 
WinsloAV or Prince held office, Bradford was gover¬ 
nor from 1621 till Ids death in 1657. 

During his long period of office the characteristic 
features of the Pilgrim spirit in public affairs had 
time to get well establislied, such as local self- 
government based on the primary or toAvnsldp 
meeting, elective unpaid officials, State registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages, the registration 
of land transfers. State schools and pensions. The 
foundation of Harvard University Avas begun in 
1636 by John Harvard, a citizen of Massachusetls, 
a ‘ godly gentleman and a lover of learning who 
gave one half of his estate, it being in all about 
one thousand seven hundred pounds, towards the 
erecting of a college, and all his library ’ {Chron. vf 
the Pilgrim Fathers, p. 142). His foundation Avas 
made effective by girts from New England towns 
which gave them a voice in the administration of 
its affairs. The public hand of the State added 
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the rest (Hunter, Collp.rtion.^ i. 242). The im¬ 
portance of those met hods lies not in their local 
value, but in their liaviri;j: eri ale<l a type that was 
imitated far and wide as settlements multiplied 
anti colonization spread over the hinterland beliind 
Plymouth. 

7 . Survivals of Pilgrim influence. — Heroic 
figures in the dawn of a nation s history constitute 
one of its most precious assets. Such figures are 
the Pilgrim settlers as they stand out against the 
background of battle with nature and unsympa¬ 
thetic governments, insnired only by great nrin- 
ei[»les and a great religion. Americans have 
learned to treasure the memory of the men of the 
Pilgiim migration, and both diiaictly and indirectly 
the influence of these men may be traced in the 
national ideals. At Plymoutli in Massachusetts 
an obelisk commemorates the landing of the Pil¬ 
grims. The original rock on which they landed is 
enclosed to prevent curio-hunters from carrying 
away mementos. Arti(des of furniture belonging 
to the Pilgrims are preserved in a special mnseiim. 
Tlie names and genealogies of the Mayflower 
families are carefully preserved. A society of 
Americans in Kngland is known as ‘ the Pilgrims,’ 
and it lias recently co-operated in the erection of a 
beautiful minaret at Soutliampton marking the 
snot from which the Pilgrims sailed. In the 
lulgrirn clubs, such as that of Philadelphia, which 
hohl an annual dinner, diminutive models of the 
Mayflower are distributed to the guests; and the 
heroic virtues of the Pilgrims still af»pear in post¬ 
prandial perorations. The religious signiflcance of 
tlie Pilgrim migration gives way on such occasions 
to tlieir importance as national founders and 
pioneers. 

More significant are such institutions as Thanks¬ 
giving Day—26th Nov.—which commemorates a 
turning-point in the experience of the first settlers. 
In October of each year the President of the United 
States issues a proclamation rec/illing occasions for 
special thanksgiving and recognizing ])rovi<lential 
guidance in the events of the year. Tlie governor 
of eacJi State issues a proclamation for his own 
State wdth the same general object. The people 
are invited to spend a day of thanksgiving on the 
date mentioned. luMier on this day or, more com¬ 
monly, on tlie preceding (‘vening public and united 
servie(*s are held, at which an address is given on 
the religious signifleance of some public event. 
This is juohahly one of the most genuine illustra¬ 
tions of national religion in any country, and its 
general ohservanet? is the more notable as there 
IS no Established Church in any State. It is an 
adequate illustration of the observance of national 
religion without an Established Cliureli. ‘Fore¬ 
fathers’ Day,’ wliich celebrates the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, is also observed annually on 
22nd Dec., though 21st Dec. (new style) more accur¬ 
ately repn;scnts the date of the evi'nt. 

Tlie Pil grim colony of Plymouth exercised an 
influence out of projiortion to its numbers on New 
England States with which it was incorporated, 
and that influence w'as specially marked in the 
direction of {\) self ■‘government. The tradition of 
the other colonies, such as Massachusetts, had 
more of the old-world reliance on authority, tradi¬ 
tion, and force. The Pilgrim colony had been 
founded on the basis of self-government, and, 
although everything was done in the king’s name, 
it was both in princi[)le and in effect left to evolve 
its destiny from its own resources. It is to the 
relative success of these experiments that America 
ow'es its unbounded faith in the adequacy of demo¬ 
cracy for the guidance of the affairs of a nation. 

(2) Altliongh the Pilgrims were compelled to 
defend themselves by the use of arms, tfieir prin¬ 
ciples w^ere peace principles. Their first effort was 


to live at peace with their neighbours. If other 
white men liad not disturbed their relations wdth 
the Indians, they might have continued free 
from tim disturbances of war. They never left 
peace for war willingly and without regret. 
This original bias in favour of peace methods has 
growm stronger with the history of the States, and 
has left its mark in tlie fact tliat America lia^l at 
the beginning of the present century the smallest 
army in juoportion to its pojiulation of any nation 
in the world. Its long frontier with Canada liad 
known no fort and only one ship of war for a century. 
American influence in Europe is thrown consis¬ 
tently on t he side of peace. The peace treaties of 
Presiilent Woodrow Wilson’s Democratic Govern¬ 
ment are the most careful and ing( 3 niouH instrument 
yet devised by any nation for the settlement of dis¬ 
putes witJioiit resort to the final arbitrament of war. 

(3) The special genius of the American people is 
a singular comhination of practical philanthropy 
and commercial shrewdness. It is w'cak on the 
side of governmental co-ordination, strong on the 
side of individual initiative and personal develop¬ 
ment. It regards education np to the university 
standard as a right of the American Viorn, and 
relies on education as the principal method of pro¬ 
ducing national unity and patriotism. It has 
profound confidence in its owui standards of value, 
and is generously act iveiii promoting philanthropy 
and Christian missions. It is strongly averse to 
class distinction, and accejits alien immigration so 
long as the immigrants conform to American 
standards of citizenship. In spite of numerous 
personal eccentricities, the general standanls of 
morality are Puritan. The relations of the sexes 
are natural and healthy, and a ‘NeAV Engl.ind 
conscience’ is a synonym for an exact moral 
rectitude tliat produces a high level of personal 
cliaracter. It would bo fanciful to trace all these 
characteristics to one origin, hut undoubtedly they 
have flourisliod in America owing to the fact that 
Separatist Puritanism w'as hospitable to those 
features of human progress and hostile to the 
opposing inllnences. Democracy in America is 
not quite so triumphant over all the evils of the 
Old World as some of its advocates have claimed, 
hut it has encountered so many ditficulties in its 
course with su(;ce&s that it has reasonable confi¬ 
dence that it will he found adequate in meeting 
the remainder. 

LitKRATURB. —1. RKPRINrSOFOHIOJNAL DUCVMKNTS.-Chron- 
ich's of thf. Pilgrim Fathers, with introd. by -lohti MaKuHold 
(‘Kvfryiiian’s Library’), London, 1910, conlains Nathaniel 
Morton’s A'ew England's Memorial and sn}i])lenient, Robert 
Cushman's Dijicowrse, John Smith’s Few England's 'I'rials, and 
Edward Winslow’s A’t'/ainm and Brief Fan atioji (all exrept 
Few England’s Trials reprinted from the edd. of the Boston 
Contjreji:ational Hoard of Publication); William Bradford’s 
journal, The IJist. of Plymouth Plantation, Maswichnsflt* 
IliHtoriral Society, Boston, 1856(ed. V. Pn^et, Bradford's IJisL 
of the Plymouth Settlement, London, 1909) ; William Brewster, 
Better Book, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, 1794 ; 

G. Mourt, Relation, with introd. and notes by K. M. Dexter, 
do. 1865 ; S. Purchas, Ilakluyt us Posthumus or Purchas Hig 
PUgnmen, Glas^^ow, lUOf^-O?, vol. xix., with abridgments of 
Winslow’s Relation and Good Feres from Few England ; John 
Winthrop, Journal, Hist, of Few England, 1G30 U'J, ed. J. K. 


and their Ene.mies, London, Boston, and New York, 1897; 
Oliver Cromwell’s Soldiers' Bible, facsimile, ed. E. Calamy, 
London, 1894 ; Robert Browne, A Few Year's Guift, Congre¬ 
gational Historical Society, do. 1904. 

ii. Collections of oukunal p.4P7i’/is.—Publications of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, 1792; A. Yonn^, 
Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of Plymouth, 
16OS--1605, do. 1841 ; J. Hunter, Collections concerning ths 
Early Hist, of the Founders of Few Plymouth, London, 1849; 
P. Force, Tracts and other Papers relating principally to the 
Origin, Settlement, and Progress of the Colonies in N. America, 
Washington, 1836-47^ ll. 

iii. Modern niSTOUlCAL ACCOUNTS.—y Wadding:ton, Con- 
^regational History, London, 1809-80, ii.; Williston Walker, 
The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, New York, 
1893; Early Independents, ed. A. Mackennal, London, 1898; 
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Champlin Burrage, T/k? F4arly English D\s»enter8y 1550-16/J, 
Cambridge, 1912 (an orijjinal piece of work with Home frcsli 
material, but not alwa^ys balanced in Judgment); H. M. 
Dexter, The Congrexiatnmalisyn of the Last Three Hundred 
Years as seen in its Literature (Lectures at Andover, 1870-79), 
New York and I^ondon, ISSO; H. M. and M. Dexter, The 
England and Holland of the Pilgrims, do. 1906 (both these 
books contain a mass of information on facts and literature); 
L. Bacon, The Genesis of the New England Churches, London, 
1874; H. W. Clark, Hist, of English Nonconformity, do. 1911 
(an attempt to show that the history of Free ChurchcH is inspired 
by one idea, principle, or s|iirit, viz. the subordination of 
organization to life); Winnifred Cockshott, The Pilgrim 
Fathers : Their Church and Colony, do. 1909 (an eminently 
readable historical narrative specially useful for tlie relations of 
the Pilgrim colony to its environment in America); John 
Brown, The Pilgrim Fathers of Ne^v England and their 
Puritan Successors, do. 1895 (a standard history based on 
original research); Charles William Eliot,* The Pilgrims’ Ideals, 
A Free Church m a Free State in 1020,' in The Road toward 
Peace, Boston and New York, 1916 (valuable for description of 
the social economy of the Pilgrim colony); E. Dowden, 
Puritan and Anglican, London, 1900 ; R. Browne, A Treatise 
of Reformation without tarying for anie, Middelburg, 1582, 
reprinted by the Congregational Hist. Society, London, 1902; 
A. Mackennal, The Story of the English Sejjay'atists, do. 1892; 
J. A. Doyle, The English in America, ‘The Puritan Colonies,’ 
do. 1887; Charles Wyllys Elliott, A General Hist, of New 
England, New York, 1889; J. A. Goodwin, The Pilgrim 
Republic: A Historical Review of the Colony of New Plymouth, 
Boston, 1888. D. MaCFADYEN. 

PILLARS.— See Poles and Posts, Stones. 

PINDAR.—I. Life.—Pindor, the greatest lyric 

oet of Greece, was born at the village of Kynos- 

e[)halai near Tliehes in Iheotia in (522 or) 518 B.C. 
The date of his denth is not certainly known, but 
Pi/th, viii. is assigned to the year 446 B.C. As liis 
earliest poem, Fyth. x., belongs to 498 B.C., his 
poetical activity covers a period of more than half 
a century of the most stirring epoch of Greek 
history. 

The ancient lives of V*indar, \*hich are full of 
the usujil typo of legend attaching to the youth of 
genius, have little or no indejiendent value. His 
family was of aristocratic blood, claiming descent 
from the Aigeidai {Pyth. v. 75 f. : Xkovto Oi^parde 
(pwT€S AlytiSai, ^/jloI Trar^prs) ; his father’s name is 
variously given in the ancient lives as T)aii)h 9 nt()s, 
Pagondas, Skopelinos, his mother’s as Kleodike or 
Myrto. In the course of his jioetic career he was 
brought into intimate relations with the ruling 
families of Greec.e proper, as well as of Macedonia, 
Sicily, and Kyrene in h'gypt. He appears to have 
had a specially close connexion with I)(dphi, wliere 
in the temple of Apollo, according to Paiisunias, 

iyaKeLTai ov Troppoi rr]? earla^ 6 p 6 i' 0 ^ Ilii'i^apou’ (TlSyipov fiev 
icTiv o Opovo^f eir'i avrw (ftatriy birore acftiKoiro fs 
Kaflegecr^at T« Tov lliVSapov Kol ^Seiv OTr 6 (ra T<by (fafiaTtoy 

'ATToAAwva eartv (X. xxiv. 5). 

lie is said to have died in Argos. Ills tomb in the 
hippodrome at Thebes is mentioned by Pausanias 
(IX. xxiii. 2). 

Arrian (Anab. i. lx. 10) and Plutarch (Alex. 11) record the 
pleasing story that, when Alexander tiie razed Tliebea to 

the ground, he spared the house of Pindar as well as the 
descendarits of the poet ‘ouL of reverenee for Pindar.’ Tlie 
ruins of this house were still shown in the time of Pausanias 
and beside it a ‘temple of the Dindymene Mother (Kyhele), 
dedicated by Pindar, tiie image being the work of Aristomedes 
and Socu-ale's of Thebes. The practice is to open this temple on 
one day in the year and no more. I had the goo<l fortune to 
visit it on that day and saw the image of P< iitelic marble, as 
well as the throne’ (Paus. ix. xxv. 3). To this temple Pindar 
himself seems to refer in Pi/th. iii. 77 If. : ‘ But 1 will pray to the 
Mother, the awful goddess unto whom with Pan beside my door 
the maidens sing ofttimes by night.’ 

2 . Works.—I’indar’s lyric production covered a 
wide variety of subject and form. Ills poems were 
distributed by Aristophanes of Byzantium in 17 
books : Djxvoi, rraidres, biOupap^oL (6 books); irpoabbia 
(2); irapOlvia (3); viropx'hP^'^^ (2); iynwyia, dprjpoi, 
ivivlKta (4). Fragments of the various types sur¬ 
vive, but only the epinikian odes are extant in any 
completeness. 

The iwivlKia are classified — not always quite 
accurately—as Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and 


Isthmian, according to the games at which the 
particular victory celebrated was won. It might 
seem surprising at first siglit tliat round a theme 
so apj)arcntly trivial as an athletic victory Pindar 
should have been able to weave poetry of imduring 
interest and charm. But, indeed, the details of 
the victory are, as a rule, only lightly touclie<l 
iHX)n. The central theme of the poem is a myth 
connected with the history of the victor’s family 
or city, which Pindar introduces with suri)rising 
propriety and skill. 'I’his myth, and the inonu 
reilexions which it suggests and illustrates, con¬ 
stitute the real substance of the Pindaric poetry. 

But, further, it is to he remembered that the 
great games for which Pindar wrote were much 
more than mere athletic gatherings such as we are 
familiar with in modern times. Part of the regular 
ritual at tlie funeral of a dead chieftain was an 
athletic contest—fin dywv ^TrLr6.(ptos —smdi as that 
described in Iliar/ xxiii., embracing competitions 
in fojits of physical strength and skill as well as in 
music find [loetry. 

Heniod (irorfcs and Days, 664 IT.) tella us that at the funeral 
of AiiiphhhiinaB, king of Chalkis in Euboia, ‘ his great-luartud 
sons advertised many prizes : and there I say that I was victor¬ 
ious in the hymn an<i (‘arried otf un eared tripod.’ 

Celebrations of this sort held annually in honour 
of a local hero and accoiiipfinied by the due per¬ 
formance of ollerings [ivaylapara) to the dead fire 
attested all over (Jreeee. It was an anmlgaination 
of such local hero-cults with the uorship of Zeus, 
Apollo, and Poseidon that gave rise to the great 
national games of Olympia, Delphi, and the 
isthnnis. 

Tims these meetings wiire ossentially in the 
nfitnre of religious festivals, of national and not 
merely local meaning find importanec. And as 
mitional festivals thc\' eonferied on the vied or find 
his city a glory to wliieh it is difiieult to su;^gest 
a modern paralhd. Politically, too, they \M“re of 
immense value for the refili/.'ition of Ilidlcnic 
unity, none hut competitors of acknowledged 
Greek blood being admitted to jisirlicipation in 
them. In the brilliant ]>eri()d at wliich Pindar 
wrote the Gref'ks had everywhere reiielled the 
barbarians — Persifin, Etruscan, Cfjrthfjginian. 
They had vindicated their * place in the sun,’ and 
had entered into full jiossession of their herilfigeof 
intellectual freedom, chamjfions of civilization and 
conscious of their jiower. Tlie games celehriited at 
the Inillowed sanctuaries of Greece were not only 
for the Greeks of the mother-country but for tlieir 
distant colonies beyond the seas an oppoi (unity of 
meeting together to worsliip the gods of tlieir 
ancestors and to re.alize amid the splendour of the 
festival their common pride and glory of Ilidlenic 
hlood. Small wonder that the victor at (Jlymj)ia 
or at Dclplii seemed to have attained the pinnacle 
of earthly success. 

‘Tlie victor for tlie re.'jt of his life hath a honeyed calm, so far 
as touches games ’ (01. i. 97 IT.). 

This is the feeling wliicli the .seiiljdor of the famous 
slfitue of the charioteer discovered at Deljihi in 
1896 has sought to realize. 

* Le conductcnr de char esL beau, paisible, hourenx d'avoir 
gagne le prix ; il H’en coiitente’ (E. Bourguet, Les Ruines de 
Delphes, Taris, 1914, p. 227). 

3 . Leading thoughts.— (a) The frailty of inan .— 
We are told tliat at a Komaii trillm])li it was 
customary for a slave to ride behind the general 
in the triumphal car, whose duty it was to remind 
him of his mortality: ‘ Kespice post te, hominem 
memento te.’ 

* et, sibi consul 

Ne placeat, curru serviis portatur codom ' (Jiiv. x. 41 f.). 
So in Pindar over against the brilliance of festal 
joy and splcmdour looms always the shadow of 
mortality. Thus in Netn. xi.—a poem wliich is, 
however, not an inivUiov —lie says : 

‘Now if a man bath wealth and in beauty Burpasg others, 
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and foremost in games also hath v;.s)>layed his niijrht, let him 
remember that his raiment f.'overs Jiiorial limb*, and that last 
of all he shall i>ut on a Karnieiit of eartli ’ (1(1 ff.). 

But it cannot be too Ptron;,ny emphasized that 
this is no pessimism wliicli should blunt the edge 
of enthusiasm. It is only the so])er colouring 
which human life i)rcscnt8 ‘to an r‘yc that liatli 
kejit watch o’er man’s mortality.’ liema;, so far 
as it works in ])ractice, it is made an incentive to 
redeem the time by some deed of glory which shall 
annul the triumph of death. 

‘The hi^h ft(l\er)tMre accepts not the coward ; since wemuHt 
die, whort foro should one bit in darkness nursing' a nameless 
age wjthdur lot in glorious deeds ? ’ (01. i. 81 ff.). * A man forgets 

Hades when he attains his heart’s desire’ (i7>. viii. 72f.). The 
right spirit is tJie spirit of the Argonauts, In whom ‘ If era 
kindled the all-persuasive sweet longing for the ship Argo, that 
none should stay behind, nursing by his mother’s side an un¬ 
adventurous life, but rather, even at the priee of death, should 
earn along with his fellows valour’s drug’ (Pyth. iv. 18411.). 

Tt is worthy of remark thsit in no single passage of 
Ihndar are llie brevity of life and the certainty of 
deatli mtide a pica for a life of sensual pleasure in 
the ])res(‘nL. 

Notliing is more charai^teristic of Pindar than 
the earnestness witli which he [treaches tliis sane 
and clear-eyed recognition of the Jimifalion.s of 
mortality. Men and god.s are, indeed, tlie cliildren 
of one mother. Earth, but they are born todillereut 
destinies: 

‘ Om.' is thn race of men, one the race of gods, and from one 
mother do we both have breath ; hut an altogether separate 
power (Sueap.!?) dividcth us; man is naught, l>ut the hra'/en 
neaven abideth, an habitation unshaken for over’ (Nem. vi. 1 IT.). 

Human life has its own appropriate goods : b(‘altb, 
wealth, the blessing of cbildr(;n, a good name; to 
the stalde and unbroken felicity of tlie gods a mere 
niortnl must not aspire. 

* I ('ome to pray that thou, O Olympic victor, mayst carry a 
cheerful ohl age unto the end, thy sons, O P.saumlH, standing by 
thy side. If a man waters his prosperity to health, 8iillici(‘nt in 

f ioSHcsHions and ad<ling thereto fair fame, lot him not seek to 
)ec()ine a god ’ (01. v. 21 ff.). ‘Mayst thou weave life’s web in 
happiness unto the end and thy children’s chilriren have ever¬ 
more tlie portion that now is and better in the after days' (A^r/n. 
vii. 1)8 IT.). ‘A god might have a heart untouched of woe, hut 
happy and woithy to lie sung is that man in the e>e8of the 
wise, whoHo, victorious wi(,h his hands or tlie excellence of his 
feet, liatli won the mightifst of prizes by his daring and his 
strength, and, while he yet lives, luith seen liis son duly attain 
the P.i'thian crown. The brazen heaven he may never climb; 
but all glories that we of mortal race attain, these he accom¬ 
plishes unto the fartiiest voyaging. Hy ship nor on foot shalt 
thou find unto the meeting of the Hyperboreans the wondrous 
way’ (Pyth. \. 21 ff.). ‘If the son of Aristophanes, being 
beautitiil and doing deeds worthy of his beauty, hath set his 
foot upon the utmost heights of valour, it is not easy farther to 
pass the trackless sea beyond the pillars of ilerakleg' (Neyn. 
lii. 19ft.). * If together with many possessions a man hath won 

iroml renown, it is not possible that a mortal should reach with 
lis feet any farther height’ (ih. ix. 4(3 f.). ‘ Whatsoever records 

are blown among men touching the infinite glory of the dead or 
the living, these they have attained utterly ; in deeds of utmost 
valour they lay their hand.s from home upon tiie pillars of 
Heraklcs ; seek no farther excellence ’ (I.s(h. lii. (iv.) 27 ff.). ‘ If 

any man fares well and is well sjioken of, seek not to become 
Zeus ; thou hast all, if this sliare of glory be thine. Mortal 
things befit mortals ’ (ih. iv. (v.) 13ff.). 

Change aiul uuceitaiiity are the dominant char¬ 
acteristics of Iniman life : 

‘Surely man’s death hath no appointed term nor know wo 
when we shall end a (juiet day with enduiing good; divers 
streams at divers times come unto men, fraught with joy or 
with sorrow' (01. ii, 33 ff,). 

The lifo of man is in its very essence a tangled 
skein, a cliequcr of good ami evil. For a man to 
aspire to more would be to seek to overstep the 
boundaries of justice [SIkt]) — the alte tcjonbius 
hcurcns, which divides the destiny of mortals from 
that of the gods. 

‘A man with his mortal mind should seek such things from 
the gods as are meet, knowing that whirh lies at his feet, such 
dostlny as we are horn to. Aspire not, O my soul, to deathless 
life, but exhau.st thy practicable moaus’ (J^yth. iii. 59ff.). ‘If 
thou, O Ifieron, canst understand the sum of words, thou 
knowest by hearsay froin men of old—for one good thing the 
immortals deal to mortals two evils together. Now this the 
foolish arc riot able to hear in orderly wise (<c<I<r/ia) 0fp«ci^), but 
only good men who turn the fair things out ’ (ib. iii. 81). 


On no other condition can human prosperity 
attain such relative stability and permanence as 
are attainable by mortality than that it be made 
up both of ‘ tlicse and those ’ (rd Kal rd), of good and 

Vll. 

‘ Yet quench the boast in silence ; Zeus giveth both these and 
tho.se, Zeus the lord of all ’ (/sfh. iv. (v.) M ff.). ‘ They say that 

just so a man's felicity, if it blooms enduringly, must take both 
these and tho.se’(Pj/fA. vii, 16ff.). ‘Even for men who strne 
(here is uncertainty of Fortune tiJJ they reach the very' end. For 
she giveth both of the.se things and of those ' (JstA. iii. (iv.) 62 ff.). 

(/)) The strength of the gods.—Ower against the 
frailty and mutability of mortality Pindar empha¬ 
sizes the strength and stability of tlie gods ; 

‘Time (aM with the rolling days brings ever other changes : 
lut the children of the gods are unwounded’ (Tsth. hi. 18). 
In a little while the pleasure of men grows up, and even so it 
falls Ix) the ground w'hcn ahakoii by an adverse doom. Creatures 
of a day ! what is anybody ? what is nobody ? Man is the dream 
of a shadow ’ (Pyth. viii. 92 ff.). 

The background of Pindar’s theology is the 
orthodox tniditiomil theology of his race, with its 
anthropomorphic representtition of the gods as a 
race of beings superior, indeed, to men hut of like 
passions with them. But the reasoned beliefs of 
the wor.shi[)per are inevitably framed in a setting 
of trailitioii, mmdi of wliicli is repugnant alike to 
his intellect and to his moral sense. It is quite 
evident that ihndar, like yEscliyIns, felt strongly 
tiuit the orthodox theology hold miicli that was 
inconsistent with a worthy concei)tion of the gods, 
lie would have sympathized with Xenophanes in 
liis censure of lloiiuir and Hesiod, ‘who have 
attributed to the gods all things thsit are a 
shame and a re}>r()ach among men,’ and lie W’ould 
have agreed with the famous line of Euripides 
(ap. Pint. ]\1or. 21 A): el Oeol ri 5pQ<Ti (pavXov, ovk 
eicTLv Oeot. ‘Meet is it,’says Pindar, ‘ tiiat a man 
should speak noble things of the gods ; tlie blame 
is less ’ (01. i. 35). 

This feeling is yvell illustrated by the manner 
in W'liicli Pindar on ocension refines the grosser 
elements of the traditional mythology. 

Thus in 01. i. he deals vviih tlie story of I’clops, son of Tantalos. 
Legend told how TiitUalos invited the gods in a baiKiuet at 
vvhi<*b he served nj> to them bis son Pel'jps. The gods did not 
partake of the flesh, save only Demoter, who ate a iiortion of his 
shoul«ler, which was afterwards reifiaced by a piece of Ivory. 
Thi.s story I’indar rejects. It is a mere invention of the envious 
neighbours to account for the supernatural carrying off of Pelops 
by I’oseidon ; the ivory .shf)uldor (referring probably (o some 
family birthmark) was congenital: he hud it even ‘ when Klolho 
took him from the basin of purification' (1. 26)—tiie 
KaOapo^, the bath of iiuritlcation, not a Mcdca-cauldron in 
which, iViias-like, the membra disjecta of the boy were cookcci 
into a new' life. 

A|gain, Uke his treatment of the story of Neoptolemos, son of 
Achllle.s, in Nem. vii. There was a persistenL tradition that 
Neoptolemos was slain at Delphi. According to one version, he 
had come to plunder the temple of Apollo (Paus. x. vii. 1; 
IIvppo-? 6 'AxiWfuti; fTTfyfiprjoree aerep) and was slain at the 
instance of the Pytliian priestess by the Delphians (ib. i. xiii. 9 : 

Ih'upuy rbe ’A^YtAAtws 17 Uvl?ia rrpocreTafte u-OKTCieai Ae\(f>oi^) 
or b^v Apollo’s priest himself (ib. X. xxiv. 4 : Oedaaio S' au ivravOa 
Kol va-Tiav €(/>’ p NcoTTToAcpoi/ rbu ’AviAAe’iu? i iepevc aneKreivt rov 
’AttoAAwi'o?). In Pindar’s version all the untoward elements of 
the myth disappear. Neoptolemos came, not as an enemy, but 
to offer to Apollo the firstfruits of the spoil of Troy. His death 
was the result of a chance quarrel that he might fulfil the 
de.stiriy which required that one of the house of Aiakos should 
dwell within (he grove of Apollo and be the presiding genius at 
tlie liero-celehrations; 80 far from the Delphians causing his 
death, the} were much grieved by it: ‘He went unto the god, 
bringing treasure of firstfruits from Troy: and there in a 
quarrel over meat« a man slew him with a knife (/xavatpa). The 
hospitable Delphians were grieved exceedingly. Yet* he but 
fulfilled his destiny: it was decreed that within that most 
aneient grove there should be in tune to come, beside this well- 
W'alled abode of the god, some one of the lords Aiakidai, and that 
he should dwell there to be keeper of iudgmenls for the sacri- 
llciul hero-processions to maintain justice of fair name’ (Nem 
vii. 40 f.). 

Yet again, Homer tells us in Iliad v. 395 ff. how Herakles 
wounded Hades at Pylos (Elean): ‘ And giant Hades therew illtal 
suffered a swift arrow, w hen this same man, the son of Zeus, 
smote him in Pylos amid the dead and gave him over to 
pain. And he went unto the dwelling of Zeus and high 
Ulyinpos, grieved at heart and pierced with pain ; for the arrow 
was driven into his shoulder and grieved his soul.’ Pindar, 
in emphasizing the prow'ess to W'hich men may attain by favour 
of the gods, instances this feat of Herakles. But, as the issue 
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seems to reflect upon a god, Pindar, employing the figure of 
aposiopesis, breaks off suddenly and says nothing of the wound¬ 
ing of Hades: * By favour of God (Saifiuv) are men good and 
wise. For how else could Herakles have brandished in his 
hands his club against the trident, what time at Pyloa Poseidon 
stood and pressed him hard : pressed him, too, Phoibos warring 
with his silver bow, nor did Hades keep unmove(i the wand, 
wherewith he brings down to the hollow way of them that die 
the mortal bodies? Flin^ from thee, O my mouth, this tale ! 
To speak evil of the gods is hateful skill, and untimely vaunting 
strikes a note of madness. Prate not, then, of such things; 
leave war and battle altogether apart (ywpi?) from the immortals ’ 
(Ppth. ix. 28 ff.). The word xiopC<;, wnich Pindar uses here, is 
sJmost technical in this special sense ; cf. ^sch. Ag. 636 1.: 
fV(f>r}fxoy •Jjp.ap ov irp^nei KaKayyeXta 
yXwaaip p.iaCvtiv' X‘**P'*’* V 

The same tendency is seen in his treatment of the story of the 
Danaids In Pyth. ix. lllff. and in the emphatic p.6vov in I'yth. 
lii. 100 f. (ovTrep piouou aQat'dra tlktcv fv 'VOicf 0eTts), which rejects 
in passing the gruesome saga which represented Achilles ns the 
sole survivor of seven children (Lycophr. 178 ; schol. 11. xvi. 37, 
etc.). Pindar's position is, in fact, precisely that of Euripides, 
Iph. in Taur. 386ff., where Iphigeneia rejects the idea of 
human sacrifice being pleasing to Artemis: 

iyi} jjitv ovif 

TOL Tai/TaA.ou Beolcriv tiXTidpara 
aTTLara Kpii'O), 7rat5o? rfaOtjvat floppy 
Toi/s (v0dl)‘y auTouv ovtoh; di'OpojrroKrovov^, 
els r^v Oe'ov to (ftavXov di'atfiepeLV Sokoj- 
ov&eua yap oipat Saip6i/oji' eii^ai xaKdy. 

*8i Dieu a fait I'homme son image, I’homme le lui a bien 
rendu.’ 

'riie gods, according to Pindar’s view, tIion*;h 
they had birtli, like men, are deatliless and ageless, 
free from disease and pain (frag. 143, ap. Pint, (/e 
Superstit. 0), omniscient {01. i. 64), and all- 
powerfnl : 

‘ God accomplislics every purpose according to his hopes; 
God who overtakes the winged eagle and outstrips the dolphin 
in the sea, and brings low many a proud man, but to others 
gives ageless glory' (Pyth. ii. 49 (T.). ‘Swift is the doing and 
the ways are short when gods are fain' (iO. ix. 67 f.). ‘ For me 

no marvel is beyond belief when it is wrought by gods’(»Y>. x. 
48 ff.). ‘God is able to raise undcfllcd light from black night 
and to hide the clear radiance of day in cloudy darkness ’ (frag. 
142, a}). Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 708). 

The gods are the authors of all human success and 
achievement: 

‘From the gods are all means (fxnxavn!) for mortal excellence 
(aperai); from them arc men wise and mighty of hand and 
eloquent of tongue' (Pyth. i. 41 f, ; cf, 01. x. (xi.) 10). Only 
such success as the gods give is to be desired : * May I desire 
glory from God' (Bt6Bev) (Pyth. xi. 60). Only such success can 
^ enduring ; ‘The j^rospcrit.y that is begotten by the grace of 
God is more enduring for men ' \iii. 17). Man proposes, 

God disposes: ‘Now I hope, but the issue lies with God’ (OL 
xlii. 104f.). What is done witliout God is better left unsung; 

‘Each thing that is without God is not worse hushed in silence’ 
{ih. ix. 103). 

The ineluctability of fate or destiny is strongly 
affirmed in I’indar, but it is not an uncumpromising 
fatalism and is in no way incoii.si.steiit with an 
overruling Providence, or deterrent of the initiative 
and etlort of men. A man should cherish good 
hope {Isth. vii. (viii.) 15)—not the Keveal iXirlSes 
whose issue is vanity (Non. viii. 45, Ppth. iii. 23) ; 
not the desire of the moth for the star ; that way 
lies madness {Ncmi. xi. 48). A man’s duty is to 
aim at a reasonable ambition {ib. xi. 47); in the 
perplexities of life to look to the iinnuMliato duty 
{Isth. vii. (viii.) 13 f.). In pursuit of his aim he 
must spend and be 8i)cnt, though the issue is 
uncertain {01. v. 15f.). Ifc cannot foresee the 
future, and fortune now bestows and now witli- 
holds : 

‘The black fields do not give their fruit continuously nor 
will the trees in every circling year hear their fragrant flo\verH 
with equal wealth, but only alternate!}'. Even so Fate (polpa) 
guides the race of men. There is given of Zeus no certain mark 
for men. Yet do we embiirk on high emprise and plan many 
deeds; for our limbs are chained by hope unabashed ; but the 
river of Foreknowledge is set afar’ {Nem. xi. 39ff.). 

We must be content to accept what fate has in 
store for us—not an austere impersonal fate, hut 
the will of God : rb ixbpo-Lfiov AibOev irfwpufxlyov {Nein. 
iv. 61 ; cf. Pi/th. xii. 28 11.). 

‘The mighty mind of Zeus steers (KvPepv^) the destiny 
(Saipova) of men whom he loves’ {Pyth. v. 122f.). 

In this conviction Pindar .says : 

‘To mo whatsoever excellence sovereign Destiny (TloTaoO has 
assigned, I know well that Time in his course shall bring it 


to its fated fulfilment’ {Nem. iv. 41 fT.>—words which might 
almost seem to have been in the mind of Milton when he wrote • 

‘ Yet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall he still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward which Tune leads me, and the will of Heaven 

{Sonnets, ii. 911.). 

The cruder form of the doctrine of the en^^ of 
the gods was of course familiar to Pindar. It is 
clear that Pindar, who calks envy Hhe companion 
of fools’ {(p06vov Keveo<ppbv(jov ira^pov [frag. 128]), 
would not seriously attribute envy to the gods. 
When he alludes to it, it will be seen that it is 
merely a JcK^un tie pnrler and ethically means simply 
that a man should not seem to encroach on the pre¬ 
rogatives of the gods, 

‘Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause as is most meet for all’ 

(Tennyson, Tithunos, 80f.) 

That this is so becomes clear upon an examination 
of Pindar’s references to the doctrine. In Pyth. x. 
19 ffi the train of thought is evident. The Aleuadai 
have had great success; may they not meet with 
envious reversals {(pdovepal pt.€TaTpowlaL) from the 
gods ; a god may have perfect and unbroken 
felicity, man must ex{) 0 ct alternatives of weal and 
woe ; he cannot climb the brazen heaven. In the 
second passage, Ol. xiii. 25, it is little more than 
a form of .speech. The third passage, Isth. vi. 
(vii.) 3911*., rightly interpreted, is an admirable 
commentary on the ethical content of the doctrine 
of the (f>06yos BeCiv : 

‘ Let not the envy of the immortals disturb (cf. Ol. vl. 97) 
whatsoever pleasant thing of the day I pursue quietly unto old 
a^e and for my destined life. For all alike we die, but destiny 
differs. But if one looks for far things, his stature is too short 
to reach the brazen abode of the gods: the winged Pegasos 
threw his master Bellerophon when he would have come to the 
habitations of Olyinjws amid the company of Zeus.’ That is to 
say ; I recognize my mortality ; I will not seek the things afar; 
being the creature of a day, I will pursue quietly (exoAo?, not 
with violence and wantonness, but i)cTvx4 vep6pei>os ; cf. Pyth. 
xi. 64 ff. : ipSoutpoi 6’ dpvvoyrai. irai* el tis aKpov iAtov t/ctux * t# 
yepopevos aivav vfipiv d7Tt<l>vyev\ not the far things, but the good 
of to-«lay which is ever the higliest for a mere mortal (to 6' aiel 
napdpepov ecrAbv vnarov epytTai ttovtI Pporta |.0k 1. 99 f.]). So 
shall 1 not be liable to the envy of the gods. 

Pindar’s attitude may he summed up in three 
words -- ( 5 / 5 / 34 ?, x 6 po?, dry. The precise meaning of 
these terms is somewhat fluctuating and the rela¬ 
tion of the Hrst two is sometimes reversed. 
is ‘insolence,’ ‘ wantonne.ss,’ ‘pride’ {Pyth. ii. 28, 
viii. 12, X. 36, xi. 55, Ol. vii, 90, Isth. iii. (iv.) 27), 
or ‘ violence ’ {Non. i. 50, Pyth. iv. 112). Kbpos 
‘satiety’ {Ol. ii. 95, Pyth. i. 82, viii. 32, Ncni. vii. 
52, X. 20) or the resulting ‘insolence,’ ‘ pride’ {Ol. 

i. 56, Nem.. i. 65). Hence I’iiidur {Ol. xiii. 10) 

makes "T/5/>is the bold-mouthed motlier {/xarlpa 
epa<Tvfiv0ov) of Kbpos (.so, too, the oracio in Herod, 
viii. 77 : bia AIktj Kparepbv Kbpov ''T/5pios vlbw), 

whereas elsewhere (Thcognis, 153 ; Solon, frag. 8 ) 
K 6 / 30 S is father of "Tfipi^. “Ary is in Pindar ‘woe* 
(Ol. i. 57, xi. (x.) 37, Pyth. xi. 55, Nem. ix. 21, and 
frag. 42 (171). 4), but ai’d.Ta is ‘ infatuation’ {Pyth. 

ii. 28, iii. 24). The doctrine of sin im]died in these 
terms is illustrated by the following pa.ssages : 

‘Ho [Tantalos] could not digest his great prosperity, but for 
Ins insolence (xopoi) won an exceeding woe (drayy (Ol. i. 66 IT.); 
Ixion was greatly blest, ‘but luM,(vPpis) drove him loan exceed¬ 
ing infatuation (avdray) and sj)cedily he suffered his deserts and 
won a choice affliction ’ (Pyth. ii. 28 f.). 

The sequence is success ((5\/5os), pride {il^pis), infat 
nation, or moral blindness {dry )— ‘quern dens vult 
perdere, dementat prius.’ zt^scliyliis, rejecting, as 
Pindar does, the crude conception of Uie envy of 
the gods, gives a similar sequence {Ag. 750 i \\): old 
"T/3pts begets a young "T/5pts and unholy Opd<ros, 
which are dark ^Arai for the liou.se. In other words, 
success leads to pride, whence springs sin ; one sm 
leads to another, and with repeated sin comes 
greater boldness (cf. 22211'.: /3poro«>? Spajbpei^ydp ala- 
Xpbfjtyriv rdXaiva napaKoird irpujTOTrypufv). Precisely 
so in the OT ‘ Jesliurun waxed fat, and kicked: . . . 
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then he forsook God which ioade him, and lightly 
esteemed the Kock of Jiis salvation. Tiiey moved 
liim to jealousy witli strange gods, with abomina¬ 
tions provoked they him to anger’ (Dt 

{(') Mftns relation to the gods and to fellow-men. 
—Man’s duty in relation to the gods (eiW/?eta) 
nece'^sarily includes the performance of his duty to 
his fellow-men, but it involves, further, the specifi¬ 
cally ndigious duties of prayer and sacrifice. 
According to Hesiod, the doom of the silver race 
came upon them because they did not refrain from 
violence to one another, ‘ neither would they wor¬ 
ship the immortals nor do sacrifice upon tin; holy 
altars of the blessed ones ’ ( Works andDaySy 134 fl*.). 
So in Pindar : 

‘Success is given for the sake of their piety ^apti/) 

In answer to the prayers of men’ (01. viii. h). ‘Me anywise niy 
spirit bids declare tliat to the Kmnienidai and to Theron glory 
hath come hy gift of the Tyndaiidui of goodly steeds, forasmucli 
as they more tiian any other among men visit Uiem with hospit¬ 
able tables, with pious mind maintaifiing the rit<‘3 of the blessed 
ones (tv ere ft el yvM fit} tfivS.dtTtroi'Tei fiaKtiptoir reAejai)^ (Oi. iii. 38 IF.). 

Similarly in 01. vi. 77 ff. succosa in the games is 
direcdly (*onnected with such observances : 

‘Surely as th^’mother's hroOiers, () Hagesias, in their home 
beneath Ivylleiic’s hill presented with juany pra.\eiful sacriflcoa 
(XiTaiv Ovfjiai^) piously (tiiarefieuit;) Hermes, the herald of the 

f fod.s, who keeps contests and the dis[>enHation of games, ... it 
s he with his father the Ihunderer who accomjilishes thy success.’ 

The (bity of man towards his fellows is summed 
ui) in the word 6Lk7]. 'I'his in its essence is the due 
observance of use and wont, rpoiro^^ Sitllich- 

keit. Puriomia is the daughter of Themis {01. ix. 
15 f.) and sister of Hirene and Dike, worshipped 
hy the Korinthians, who are fain to keep fnun 
them Hyhris, the mother of Koros {ih. xiii. 611’.). 
Ixion’s (emptation of Ilera is des(;ribed as eueai 
rrapdrpoTTOi {Pgth. ii. 35). Men are tempted to 
accept a guil<;fnl gain in pref(;r(;nce to justice, but 
tliey travel to a stern reckoning {ih. iv. 139 f.). 
Dike r(‘gulates also the relation of man to the gods ; 
any (mcroachment on the prerogatives is sternly 
punished ; 

TO Trap Ukov yKvKV wiKpord-Ta fu'yei reXevTa (Isth. vl, (vil.) 
47 t.). 

First in the list of specific, virtues we may put 
evopKla, keeping of oaf hs. 'I’hose who enjoy eternal 
happiness aft(;r death are briefly described in (Jl. 
ii. 65 as those who rej<dced in keeping (heir oaths 
(L'opKiais). Next comes truthfulness ; 

‘ In every sort of slaf-e the man of straight spc(‘ch (et>Oxjy\uiarcro^) 

Is best: in a lyramiy and wlien the loud mob (Ad/^poc o-Tpardy) 
and when the w ise (ao^oi) koej) the city ’ (f‘yih. ii. SOfT.). 

The slanderer, on the other hand, is an unmitigated 
evil ; 

‘ Rhadanianthus fares well becaiiso ho reaped the hlamolcss 
fruit of his soul (xapirby nftu'ifirfrni' </)pcriot') and delights not his 
heart with dccfifs, such as e\ er ntk iid the wiles of whisperers ; 
an invincible e\ il to both pai ties an? the suggestions of slander, 
like to the mood of the fox ' (I'ytk. ii. 73 tT.j. 

And it is not only straightness of speech that 
Pind.'tr prtiiscs but also straightness in action : 

‘ Divers are the arts of divers men, but a man must w'alk in 
straight paths (ei/deiaif 65 ois) and light according to his nature’ 
(Ah'/n, i. L’hff.). 

Diagoras, the heavy-weight from Khodes, Is 
described as a ‘huge straiglit-fighting (eoPr,udxay) 
man’ (01. vii. 15). In one passage, indeed, I’indar 
does .seem to suggest that craft should he met 
with craft, when he sjieaks of an athlete wlio 
made up for deficiency of stature by the cunnim^ 
of the fox : 

‘One must do everything to bring low the foe’ (IstA. iii. 66 
(Iv. 48)). 

Already Plutarch (Jf/or. 21 A) had noted this as 
inconsistent with other passages of Pindar. Next 
the duty of gratitude is pointed by the fate of 
Txion, who was a signal example of ingratitude: 

* Bound by command of the gods to his winged wheel he 
declares to men that one should rej^ay the benefactor with 
kindly recompense ' (Pyth. ii. til IT.). 

On the other liand, the j)oet grieves to see ‘envy 
requiting noble deeds ’ {Pyth. vii. 18 ff). Kindness 


IS commended, cruelty condemned, by the examples 
of Kroisos and Phalaris {Pyth. i. 9411.). 1 he 

second Pythian is beset with many difliculties of 
interpretation, but it is im[)ossible to quote as 
Pindar’s own view : 

‘ Let me love him who lovoa me : but towards my enemy os an 
enemy I will run upon him iike a wolf, treading now this way, 
now that, in crooked paths ’ {Pyth. ii, 83 ff.). 

Rather Pindar’s position is expressed in Pyth. ix. 
93 ir. : ... 

* Therefore a citi7.en be he friend or be he foe, let him not hi<le 
that wliich is well done for the common weal, nor make void 
the Ka> i/ig of tho old man of the sea who said that one slutuld 
prai.se even a foe who doth goo<l deed.s.’ 

Among tlie j rimary duties are honour to parents 
and patriotism : 

‘ In that thou keepcst thy father at thy right hand, thou mam- 
taiiiest tho prec(*pt which of old among the hills they say that 
I’hilyra’s son gave to the fathcrlebs son of I’eleus : to honour 
above all tlie son of Kronos ... but never to rob of like honour 
the destined life of his parents. Of old Antilochos (<f>LXoiraT<op 
[Xen. Kynrq. i. 14J) had this mind, who died for his father 
(Pyth. Vi. , 

‘ Wlinso in thi.s cloud wards off the hail of blood for his dear 
fatherland, inflicting death upon the foe, let him know of a 
surety that he wins the liighe.st glory for bis fellow-citizens, 
whetiier he live or die’ (lath. vi. (vii.) 27 tf.). 

Although Thebes ocampied an unworthy position 
in the great struggle against the barbarians, Pindar 
sjieaks with real feeling of the glory of the victory 
which removed the ‘d'antalos-stone’ which hung 
over tlie head of Ifellas {Isth. vii. (viii.) 10; cr. 
Pyth, i. 76, Isth. iv. (v.)48ir.). Pindar recognizes, 
too, the duty of kindness to the strang(;r within the 
gates {01. ii. 6, Jsth. ii. 39 f., and passim). It is 
noteworthy that tho p.vo’TaL in (he lianie of Aristo¬ 
phanes base their claim to bliss on the two grounds 
that yefjLV'/jyet^' eljaeftr) re dthyo/xer rphirov irepi robt 
sal robs Idiutras (456 IK ). 

Pindar, as an aristocrat, insists much on the 
virtm's of hereiiity : 

‘That which i j by nature is always boat' (01. ix. 100 ; cf. ii. 
Bfjff., etc.); 

and he is much impressed with the splendour of a 
tyranny such as he wilnes.scd in Sic.ily : 

‘On a tyrant, leader of a people, looks the high Fortune if on 
any man’ (Pyth. lii. 8.5); ‘ Divers are the kinds of greatness, but 
the crown of greatness is for kings’ {(jI. i. 113f.). 

But his personal predilection is for a modern aristo¬ 
cracy in which the government is in (he hands of 
the (Totpoi or dyaOol. The middle estate is Die more 
enduring. The great virtues are those of soeial 
service, those whieli exalt the State (/h/M. xi, 52 11’). 

Thor© be some who mock at a man who jeers at those who 
spend money on the great games and hoard their own wealth, 
forgetting that at the Inst t hey shall ‘ render their souls to Hadef 
without glory ' (lath. i. 0'8). 

Pindar’s own ideal of life is beautifully exjiressed 
in the following; 

‘ May I cleave to the simple paths of life that, when I die, I 
may attach to my children no evil fame. Tliey pray for gold 
and some for limitless lands. Mine be it amid the love of my 
townsmen to hide iny limbs in earth, praising what is wort hy of 
praise, and scattering rebuke on sinners’ {Nem. viii. 35 IT.). 

(d) The .<{()at .—A sfiecial interest attaches to 
jhndar’s views of the origin and ultimate dt'stinyof 
the soul. According to the typical Homeric con¬ 
ception, when death occurs, or in any case after 
the body haa been consumed on the funeral pyre, 
the soul goes to the sunless house of Hades under 
earth, leaving behind its ‘manhood and youth,’ 
existing still in a dim half-life, and no more aflect- 
ing or airected by the things of the upper world. 
Only some favoured mortal, like Menelaos, may 
by special dispe.nsation of the gods pass without 
dying to the Elysian plain (Od. iv. 663), an ideal¬ 
ized earthly paradise. 

According to Hesiod (Work and Days, 156ff.), 
the fourth race, i.e. the race immediately preced¬ 
ing our own, was the race of heroes or half-gods : 

avEpuiv yfpdxtiv Oeloy yeVoy, ot Koheoyrai 
rffiiBeoi npore'pj] yeyejj kut airelpova yaiav. 

These were the men who warred at Thebes and 
Troy, and, after death, 
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* Zeus the son of Kronos gave them ft life and an abode apart 
from men, at the ends of the earth, far from the immortala. 
Among them Kronos rules. And they, with heart free from 
sorrow, dwell in the Islands of the Ulcst beside deep-eddying 
Okeanos, happy heroes, for whom the bounteous earth bears 
honeysweet fruit, blooming thrice a year ’ (i<>. IbCflf.). 

Now both these ideas are familiar to Pindar. We 
have first the llypei boreoi, worshinnera of Apollo 
{01. iii. 16), whose life is perpetual olisa: 

‘ Disease nor age touches that holy race, but they dwell apart 
from toil and battle, escaped from overjiist Nemesis’x- 
41 If. ; cf. Ifith. V. (vi.) 2;^). 

Then WO have the iniraenlous carryin^^ ofi’of Pelopa 
and Ganymede to Olympos {01, i. 4011'.); the swal¬ 
lowing up of Ainpliiaraos by the eartli {Non. ix. 24) ; 
Tno (J.»eiilvotliea) lives an immortal life with the 
Nereids {01. ii. 28 ff.); even after death Scmele is 
raised to Olympos {ib. ii. 25 f.), Polydeukes is raised 
to alternate life with his brother Kastor—‘ half the 
time beneath the earth and half in the golden halls 
of Heaven ’ (Acm. x. 87 f.) ; and so on. 

But of far more importance is the Hesiodic 
passage. The conception of the ‘heroes’—the 
great men of the heroic past—as being after death 
exalted to perpetual felicity had become part of 
the orthodox Greek belief. And the word ‘ hero’ 
(rjpeos) had taken on a new meaning. It was no 
longer confined to the great figures who had fought 
at Thebes and Troy. Great men of a less remote 
past who had deserved well of their fellow-men 
were conceived as enjoying an exalted state after 
death and received tlie honours and offerings of 
hero-worship. 'I'ho founder {oUiaTifis) of a city, 
especially, was worshipped as a hero in the city 
which he had founded. 

The full content of this hero-conception cannot 
be discussed here. The offoriiigs made to them 
were speeilically called ivo.yLcp.<xTa; thus Pollux, 
viii. 91, in enumerating the duties of the 6.px^v 
woX^fxapxos, says : 

$veL fiev ‘ApT</u.c5i aypoWpqi KoX T<fi ’EvvaAc<^* SiariBrjai Si tov 
«rrtTa</nov aytoca twv iv iroA<V<(> airoOaySyroiV' Kol rot? rrtpl 
'ApjU,65iov iyayC^ei. 

They were conceived as occiniying an intermediate 
state between men and gods, though they seem 
rarely to have been apjiealed to as intercessors for 
man witli the gods (hut see Aem. vii. 95f.). As 
compared with the gods, tlieir range for good or 
evil IS restricted, their worship and their influence 
being local and attached to the place of their 
grave. Hence we licar constantly of the bones of 
a hero being brought home from a foreign land 
where he had died, that they might find sepulture 
there, and tliere form the centre of his worship. 
But, like the gods, the heroes could take on bodily 
shape, human or otherwise, to aid their worship¬ 
pers in a crisis, and such phantom appearances 
(</>d(jgara) are often referred to — e.g.^ Echetlus 
or Kc-hetlaios (the man of the plough-stilt), who 
appeared at Marathon and, like Hay of Lun- 
carty, dealt havoc with his plough (Pans. i. xxxii. 
5 ; cf. I. XV. 3), Neoptolemos and others, who helped 
to repel the Gauls at Delphi {rd re tQv ijpJjwv 
TijPiKavTd crcpiaLP i<pdP7} 0d<r/xara, 6 'Tir^poxos Kai 6 
Aaddifcdfre Kal llvppos [Pans. X. xxiii. 2 ; cf. I. iv. 4]). 

Hero-Avorship is closely akin to the cult of the 
chthonian deities and the veneration of the dead, 
and found an especially congenial soil in B(et)tia, 
and hence interests prominently the Boeotian poets 
Hesiod and Pindar. Pindar knows of the hero- 
cult of Pelops at Olympia where ‘ in his grave by 
the stream of Alpheos he hath part in splendid 
blood - oflerings ’ {01. i. 90 f.), of Neoptolemos and 
others at Delphi {Nem. vii. 31 ff. ; cf. NfOTrroX^Mou 
. . . Td(pos' Kal ol Kard iros ivayl^ovaip ol AcX0of [Pans. 
X. xxiv. 6]), and, besides others, most significantly 
of all, Battos (Aristoteles), founder of Kyrene 
(c. 630 B.C.) : 

‘Aristoteles . . . built greater groves o< the god and laid 
down a straight-cut horse-trodden way across the plain lor the 


f )roces8ion8 of Apollo ; where at the end of the marketplace he 
ies apart in death. Blessed was he while he dwelt with men, 
and thereafter a hero worshipped by the people (rjpws Aao(re^ris')’ 
{l*yth. v. SDflf.; cf. R. M. Smith and E. A. Porcher, Uiit. of the 
Recent Discoveries at Cyrene^ 1S60-61, London, 1864). 

Pindar’s deep interest in the state after death is 
unmistakable. He likes to imagine the dead still 
touched by the fortunes of their living descendants : 

* And apart in front of the halls are other holy kings 
itpoi) who have Hades for their lot, and when great deeds are 
bedewed with song, they haply hear with the hearing of the 
dea<l (x^oyiff ifipeyt) of the sneeess which is common to them and 
to Arkesilas’ (Pyth. v. 9(>ff.). * (io now. Echo, to the dark- 

walled house of Persephone, bearing to his father the glorious 
tidings . . . of his son’s victory at xiv. 10 ff.). *Tlie 

de.'ul too have Home part in things duly done, aii<l tliedust hides 
not the good grace of thoir kin. May'lphiori hear from Aggelia, 
daughter of Hermes, and tell Kallinuiclios of the liright honour 
at Olympia which Zeus hath granted to his kin ’ {Ol. viii. 77 ff. ; 
cf. Nem. iv. 86). 

At the supremo moment of the family’s fat© 

‘Entsteigen ihren Grabern manche Scliatten, 

Die Seeleri schwehen von deni Hinimel nieder, 

Die lleiinat nnJ die Krennde 7.u hesnehon. 

.Sie nah«‘ii dir init geisrerhatt.en Schinimer, 

Umstrahlt von heil'gem nberird’sehein Qlanz. 

Sie bringen doch die alte Liebe mit ’ 

(W. llaulT, Der Schwester Traum). 
But of quite special importance are certain other 
passages of I’indar, which are best considered 
logeLh(ir: 

(a) OL ii. 53ff. ; ‘Wealth adorned with deeds of excellence 
brings occasion for these things and for those, bringing a deep 
wil<l mood--a bright star it is, a most true light (•^e'yyo^) • 

man And if he that hath it knows that which is to be—that of 
the d< ad the helpless souls (</)p<frey here, not *pv)^aC) straightway 
here pay the penalty, while the sins d(»ne in this realm of Zeus 
one judges under earth, pronouncing doom by hateful con¬ 
straint. And, ever more equally by day and night enjoying 
the sun, the good receive a life free from travail, vexing not the 
earth with labour of the hand nor the waters of the sea in that 
shadowy life, hut with the honoured of the gods those who re¬ 
joiced in keeping their oaths live a tearless life ; but the others 
endure woe not to be beheld. Ihit whoso, abiding unto three 
times on either side, have endured to keep their soul (\pvx<xy) 
utterly from iniquity, rise by the way of Zeus unto the tower of 
Kronos. There round the Islands of the Blest the breezes of 
Okeanos blow and tlowcrs of gold are glowing, some ashore on 
glorious trees, while others the water feeds, with chains whereof 
they entwine their hands and twine garlands, according to the 
just council of Rhadainarithus, whom the rnightv sire, husband 
of Rhea throned hi the highest, hath as ready assessor. Pcieus 
and Kadmos are numberca among these, and thither his mother 
carried Achillous, when she had persuaded the heart of Zeus by 
her prayers.' 

(h) Frag. 129 (ap. Pint. C&nsol. ad. ApolL 85): ‘ For them 
shines the strength of the sun below while it is night here ; and 
in meadows (Aeipwve?) of purple roses their suburb is shady 
with frankincense and laden with golden fruits. . . . And some 
in liorses, some in feats of strength, some in draughts, and 
some in the lyre take their delight, and by them bk'oms all fair- 
flowering bliss. And fragrance is spread about the lovely place 
(;^<opos) as they mingle evermore all manner of offerings In far- 
shining Are on the altars of the gods.’ 

(c) Frag. 131 (ap. Pint. loc. cit.): ‘ By happy dispensation all 
(travel to) an end that delivers from travail (AuaiVoeoi/ reAfurdv). 
And Ihe body indeed of all men follows overmastering death ; 
yet is there left alive a copy of life (atiJ^oT el^wAoe); for this 
alone Cometh from the gods; and it sleejis while the limbs are 
active ; but to sleeping men it reveals {SeiKt'vaiy) in many a 
dream the coining judgment of hap]>ines3 and woe.’ 

(d) Frag. 133 (ap. Plato, Meno, 81 B): ‘ From whomsoever 
Persephone accepts atonement for the ancient woe (Troivdv 
TToAaioO ntyOeo^), the soul of thebe sho sends back again in the 
ninth year to the upper sun. From these spring glorious kings 
and the swift of strength and the miglitiest in wisdom. ^Atid 
for t.he time to come they are called by men holy heroes (^pa»es 
ayvot).' 

(e) Frag. 137 (ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 618): ‘Happy is he 
who hath seen these things ere he goes beneath the earth ; he 
knows the end of life, and he knows its god-given begimimg.’ 

We take no note here of frag. 132, which is generally regarded 
as spurious. 

A full discussion of these passages is impossible 
in the scope of this article. There are many diffi¬ 
culties of interpretation, due in some ca.ses to 
absence of the context, in others to the fact that 
some of the words used mav have possiissed an 
esoteric meaning which we do not fully realize— 
e.g.y <p^yyoi ^TvpuJvTarop (cf. Aristoph. lian. 454 6., 
wnere the Kleusinian p.vaTaL say : p,6pois^ yap vp-ip 
i^Xios Kal (f>iyyo% IXapdp ^artp, Saot pepvifjped' re 

bvfjyopep rphirop wepl rods ^^povs Kal rous /Siwras), 
dyporipap (it seems significant that this is an epithet 
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of Artemis; cf. the sacriOceolIertd by the poleinarcli 
[Pollux, viii. 91 ; i^lutareli, dc Malign. Herod. 26J), 
and so on. Also we do riot know how far the 
paHsa^^es represent one consistent doctrine. 

Put in general oufline tlie essentials are as 
follows. The soul end the soul alone ‘comes from 
the gods.’ Py reason of ancient sin— irlvdos, 
sutlering whicii is sin—the soul is imprisoned in 
the body. Then it passes through a period of 
trial ‘tliree times on either side.’ Some com¬ 
mentators take this to mean three times in all— 
once here, one.e in Hades, and lastly here. Put it 
more natural I v means once here and then below ; 
then here and aL^ain below ; then once more here 
and once more below. Having passed these six 
alternating periods successfully, in the ninth year 
—the sacral Persephone accepting atone- 

nnmt, the soul enters its linal life in the body 
of a king, a mighty athlete, a poet, or a philo¬ 
sopher, alter which it passes in the guise of a hero 
to the Isles of the Plest. 

How much Pindar in these speculations owed to 
the rnysteiies of Kleusis (to which frag. 137 especi¬ 
ally seems to refer), how miicdi to the rise of 
Orphic and I’ytliagorean doctrines in the latter 
part of the 6 th cent. B.C., we need not here in¬ 
quire. Nor can we discuss the inlluence which, 
tlirough Pindnr, these doctrines exendsed on Plato 
and later thinkers. AVhat is important is that 
Pindar ex[)ounds, with all the earnestness of 
personal conviction, the doctrine that the soul is 
in her origin divine and that she carries in her the 
seed of emancipation fiom the flesh—an emancipa¬ 
tion to be attained, not by some peculiar dis¬ 
pensation of the gods, but by her own effort 
towards [)urity. 

IiiTKKAT(fitK.-‘ C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Konl^^Mberg, 
1829; E. Rohde, rsyr.hc*, Tubingen, 1907 : E. Buchholz, Die 
tiittliche Wfltanschaming deii P^ndaros iina Aesehylos, Leij).5ig, 
J. A. Stewart, ^'he Myths nf Plato, London, 1905; J. 
Adam, The Peligiims Teachers of Greece, K<linbiirgh, 1908; 
E. S. Thompson, Meno, Ix)ndon, 1901, Excursus vi. 

A. VV. Mair. 

PiR.—I. The term and its synonyms.— Pir is a 

term denoting a sj)iritual director or guide among 
the Sufis, or mystics of Islam. The functionary 
described by the tide is known also under other 
names : shaikh, mnrshid, ustadh. Pir is a Persian 
word, but is applied to a spiritual guide more 
commonly in India and Turkey than in its native 
home ; shaikh in our .special sense is in general use 
throughout Islam ; nnirshid is also wide-.spread, 
but in Turkish- or A rahic-speakirig countries rather 
than in India ; ustadh is found in Persia.^ 

2 . The authority of the spiritual guide.—Tlieo- 
retically speaking, any one who has advanced 
sullicicntly in the mystical experience of divine 
reality may undertake to give spiritual guidance 
to others. But, as a matter of fact, the pir, or 
viurshid, nearly always bases his right to direct 
souls on the authorizalion of some teacher who has 
directed him in the mystic way {{ariqah). This 
authority is valid only in so far as the teacher 
traces his claim to teach through a succession of 
ti’.ichois, or imirshids, to the founder of some one 
of the numerous Darwish orders. The murshid 

1 Shaikh is used also of the khalifahs, or deputies, of a pir, or 
murshid. These men may have their own di.siMjdes, usually of 
the poorer eloss or such as are at a distance from their own 
proper guide. They may ^cive the mystic, way ({nrh/nh) to those 
who seek It, and may even confer the rank of .shaikh upon such 
as have advanced surticiontly. Shaikh often describes the 
official head of a Darwish community rather than the same man 
as the spiritual director of a narrower group of discijiles 
(murids). Pir is employed also somewhat loosely of the founder 
(d a Darwish order, and still more generally of a wall, or saint. 
In Persia, India, and Turkey the term is current among non- 
•Miislims ,as well as Muslims. The Hindus apply It to their dead 
saiMiH, and in J’ersia and Turkey it designates an inferior priest 
iniotik" the Yezidis. In this non-Mualiin usage the same extra- 
.udmar\- ^ifts of knowledge and miracle-working are implied ae 
vbe Muslims ascribe to thmr pirs. 


follows the tradition of the order to which be 
belong.s. He is under tlie grand shaikh of his 
order, who resides at the place where the tomb of 
the founder of the confraternity is found. The 
grand shaikh, for his part also, proves an authority 
lineally derived from the founder.* He niakes 
little or no attempt to control the local shaikhs of 
his order. It is in hi.s power to summon a general 
council of .shaikhs, whose action would he binding 
on each of them and on the Darwishes subject to 
them ; but such councils arc and always have been 
of exceedingly rare occurrence. In reality there 
is little ollicial restraint on the independence of 
the Darwish shaikhs.^ Kven in their relation to 
the civil power they occupy a position of .special 
privilege, and shaikhs of pre-eminent sanctity or 
strong character make a large place for thom.seIves 
in public life. The local inlluence of miinYshaikhs 
is very .signilicant; their word is felt to have the 
force of law, and the demands which they may 
make on the community are granted without dis¬ 
pute. If they levy a line because of some ofieiice 
against a mem her of their order, it will be paid. 
Government oHicials pay them respect in various 
ways-^ 

On the whole, the part played by tlie shaikhs in 
the communities of tlie Muslim world has been in 
favour of order and public welfare. They have 
taught by example and juecept the principle of 
loyalty to authority, and they have been devoted 
to the interests of Islam, which they recognize to 
be inseparable from the interests of the sovereign 
State.^ 

3 . The pir and the mystical life.—In order to 
act as a spiritual guide in the life of tlie mystic 
{tasawwuf, ‘ to live the life of a' Sufi ’) the pir, or 
murshid, must hold a snnud from liis teacher. 
This is a written permission {ijdzah) giving him 
the right to pass on to others the (aiit/ah, or 
mystical diseii»line, as he has learned it, and also 
conferring upon him the autliority to i>erform 
healing miraeJes and to work signs. The validity 
of the sanad depmids upon the cli.ain of guides 
whose names connect the name of the issuing 
shaikh with that of the founder of tlie larltpth, or 
order.® The shaikh may hold the ijdzah of more 
than one teacher if he has followed more than one 

I 1 The grand shaikh is desi ribed as occupying the sajjddah, or 
prayer-carpet, of theptr, or founder. 

2 The Shaikh al-Hakri, who ig gnppoacd to be descended from 
Abu Bakr, the first khali/ah, is appointed by the Jigyptian 
Government to have supervision over the Darwish orders in 
Egypt, and within tlie borders of that country exrrcise.s a real 
ollicial authorit}'. The otflee which he holds finds no analogy 
in other Muslim countries, and in Egypt its purpose is not to 
dictate hut to prevent excesses. 

3 (a) Occasionally a specially forceful shaikh may be accorded 
a controlling infincnce over several local DarwLsh fraternities, 
and the recognition may even be given to his gon after him. 
This doeg not necessarily imply the right to modify the siuritual 
discipline of these fraternities or the direction of novices. The 
influence is more or less irregular and affects the gemual well¬ 
being of the onlers ratlier than their respective ^arlqahs. The 
conduct of the latter is in the hands of the plrs, or murshids 
(shaikhs who are spiritual directors). (b) The history of 
Morocco ill former times was that of a country governed by 
f^lufi shaikh.^. In I’ersia the political power of the shaikhs has 
been a constant factor in the history of the kingdom. Tlie great 
poets of Persia in most cases have been .Sufi teachers. In 
Turkey the highest places of power sometimes have been held 
by Darwish shaikhs — e.p., Abu Huda, the personal imam of 
the Sultan Abdu’l-IIamid. The weight of inlluence exerted by 
hundreds of powerful Darwish shaikhs throughout the Ottoman 
empire is admitted by competent observers. 

* The principles of i^Qfiism, if pressed to a logical conclusion, 
are anarchistic, but ^dfi practice knows little of revolt against 
either civil or religious authority. Even the Darwish excesses 
which are promoted by the shaikhs have in them no spirit of 
antagonism to the public order. The Wahhabi, Mahdist, and 
.Senusi movements are, indeed, revolutionary in character, but 
neither professedly nor really are they part of the ^ufi move¬ 
ment. 

®The chain of supporting names (isnnd) is, of course, carried 
back from the founder to the Prophet and thence back to 
Abraham, Adam, and God Himself. The sanad usually bears 
the seals of other shaikhs as additional credentials. 
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^arlqah Qj\d has been admitted to membership in 
more than one Darwish order. 

The presupposition is that one wlio holds a mnad 
has attained to that sta«;e of advancement in (he 
mystic path which brings him to an intuitive 
knowJcdge of God. He lias attained to mdrifah 
(‘gnosis’) and is liimself an ’dn/(‘gnostic ’). The 
consciousness of self lias been absorbed in the con¬ 
sciousness of Allah {fand fi-Wih) and he is regarded 
as majdhuh (‘attracted^). The one who is to 
guide others in the tarlnah must have gone at 
least thus far himself, lie through his teacher 
has become possessor of the silsitah (‘spiritual 
chain ’), whiidi ensures that the teachings and spirit 
{rdhanlyyah) of the founder of his order have come 
down to him. Spiritual guides possess a trained 
susceptibility to hypnotic inlluences, Avhether 
mediated through the environment, through other 
persons, or through autohypnosis. Training also 
enables them to arrange conditions adapted to 
produce hypnotic states in otliers.^ 

It may be allowed that a great many of the 
Sufi shaikhs meet fairly well the conditions laid 
iown by the great Sufi al-Gliazali for the murshid. 
They are orthodox, faithful to the sunnah of the 
Prophet, and correct in life. They are not usually 
well trained in the higher brandies of Muslim 
learning. Very many are of humble attainments 
outside of the tradition an<l ritual of their particu¬ 
lar order. The greater number hold sciontitic 
knowledge in slight esteem, as c.onveying a false 
conception of reality and so hindering progress 
towards an immediate perception of truth {dhmcq).’^ 
A relatively small number of shaikhs serious 
students of theology and law, and some of these 
have establislied for themselves a .secure reputa¬ 
tion as teachers of these sciences.* 

4. The shaikhs and learning.—Tlie attitude of 
the faqihs find 'idamd towards the .'-j^iritiial guides 
of Sufiism is not now so hostile as it was in the 
early centuries of the movement. Many are still 
covertly suspicious or jealous, but nearly all 
recognize that the shaikhs are meeting a deep 
craving of tlie Muslim world for a satisfying 
experience of communion with God. They infuse 
a spiritual vitality into Ishlm which theology ami 
law have never been able to contribute, and tlie 
orthodox doctors admit this. The majority of the 
learned teaching class have put themselves under 
the direction of sj)iritnal directors and are members 
of some Darwlsh order.* 

The Sufi view of knowledge is that to be true it 
must be given to the licart by God {ilhdm). I’he 
task of the Sufi guide is to ])repare the heart that 
Allah may open it and lodge therein the appre¬ 
hension of reality. The impartation of ideas and 
cultivation of logical capacity are not his special 
task, but rather the devel()i)ment of the power of 
suggestion and direct emotional impression. If 
this is secured, the vivid and immediate states of 

1 The Oriental is much more subject to hypnotic influence 
than the Occidental, hut the hypnotic powers possessed by 
individual shaikhs vary. There are those who may imluce 
hypnosis with litllo or no exerc ise of will. The vulgar account 
of hypnotic states is that the persons concerned are rndbiis 
(possessed by the power of Allah). 

2 The ordinary believer looks upon the mnrshid as one who 
hog been directly taus^ht of (iod, and therefore has a superior 
kind of knowledge to that of him who merely learns from others. 

8 The literary activity of the shaikhs docs not commonly 
extend bevond tracts or manuals of direction for the use of 
their disciples (murids). The disciple is cautioned sometimes 
atfainst allowinjj^ others to see his books. The shaikhs often 
direct specially drifted pupils to study the works of the great 
mystical writers in order to attain more fully the advantages of 
the mystic life. Sometimes the shaikh himself will teach his 
di.sciple theology and subsequently initiate him in^ the [arujah. 
This order of instruction is that approved by the 

* The open opposition of the orthodox authorities to Sufnsni 
Is now directed for the most part against the_ cheap Jove of 
wonders, the hypocritical asaeticism of the begging/agtrs, and 
the loose living of such as claim falsely to be above the common 
obligations of morality and law. 


mind xvhicli result seem to the untrained ob¬ 
server to be of the nature of suiiernatnral com- 
muuieaLioiis. Highly wrought feelings and ecstasy 
become thcmsolvc^- tlie most perfect aiiprchcusion 
of tlie real. IneH'ahle emotions, because of the 
inten.se plea.siire which they aflord, are in them¬ 
selves the experience of the divine ; and as, for 
the time being, tliey suspend deliberate attention 
and volition, except in relation to themselves, all 
know le<lge and all being are swallow (id up in the 
immediate consciousness of God, and God becomes 
the only reality. Every other thing is but pheno¬ 
menal ; the real is lie. The discipline of the 
shaikhs seeks to bring the miind to the point 
where this inference from an absorbing emotional 
consciousness hecorne.s a lixed belief furnishing a 
pow'crful and constant motive for life. In the 
greater number of cases the motive of those who 
follow the guiflance of the murshid is a mixed 
motive, d'he emotional satisfactions are made an 
end in themselves and not merely an imlex of 
divine reality. In view of the moral danger 
involved in the dominance of this lower motive, 
al-Ghazali taught that the true sliould be 

careful to fiillil ethii;al obligations, and should 
make his my.stical experiences suhseive that end. 
The shaikhs of gn‘ati 5 st intluence to-day follow 
this riil<*. 

5 . The shaikhs and their circle of influence.— 
Tlujre aro certain moral aspects of the Darwush 
life which, indeed, aro rarely if ever wanting, 
'riie disciple chooses his spiritual director wdthout 
constraint, hinds himsidf to him freely, and holds 
to him to the end, thougli the relation betw^een 
them is under moral sanction.s only. The devo¬ 
tion given ijs complete, sjxiritaneons, and marked 
by atrectionate veneiation amounting almost to 
worship. ')^\\e shaikhs live for tlieir follow^ers, and 
inculcate on all the duties of brotlierlimiss towards 
one another and general benevolence towards 
all. Hence the assistance given to wayfarers 
and needy persons at tlie tnkiyyahs (or zdwiyahs, 
Darwisli liouses), and the readiness of Darwishes 
to share even a meagre portion with those in 
w’ant. 

The greater shaikhs are men of agreeable and 
magnetic personality, and show conspicuous gifts 
of leadership and organization.* Tliey do not 
impress one ns fanatical or as lacking in practical 
w’i.sdom in tlie direction of all’airs. The sncces.s of 
the Sufi shaikhs in providing for a real siiiritual 
need has made them ellective proiuigandists in the 
cause of Islam. They have been more successful 
in this reganl than the lunllas and other ortho¬ 
dox agencies. The mystical fellowship of the 
Darwish fraternities has been of itself an attrac¬ 
tion to outsiders, but the plr himself, with what 
ho has to promise, has been the indispensable 
tact or. ^ 

Among the shaikhs of a lower type are found 
some men of weak or unbalanced minds. Many 
of these are looked upon as saints (ivall.s) and 
faqlrs, and are consultetl in sieknc.ss or other special 
need. Their influence lies in this direction and 
not in tlie control and guidance of a group of 
disciples. 

The influence of the shaikhs tonclies w’omen as 
xvell as men. Indeed, as far as occasional consulta¬ 
tion of the plr goes, women turn to him niore 
frequently than men. There is no prohibition 
against tneir being admitted to the ^ariqah, and 
there is eminent Sufi authority for the view' that 
the female mind is more sensitive to mystical 

1 The temper of the §ufi movement admits the assertion of 
individual leadership rather than the cfTeclivo co-oiieration of 
leaders. ^ ^ 

s The shaikhs have In their khall/<i^ very effective agents to 
second their influence. The murids also actively recommend 
their own shaikh to others. 
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impressions than the male mind ; still, the number 
of women Dai \\ isJies is not I'elatively great.^ 

The high standing with God is attested 

by the miraeles {kdraniCit) Avith which (:»od honours 
him. The shaikh is not said to perform miracles; 
God gives them to him.^* In all parts of the Muslim 
world liealing miracles are attributed to walls and 
murshi(ls\ they are a mark of their special holi 
ness. The most famous instances of these healings 
occur in connexion with wounds or serpent-bites 
inflicted in the dhikrs (Darwish religions exercises) 
of the Darwish orders. Shaikhs of the soundest 
reputation do not favour the extravag^ant self 
mutilations inflicted in the dhikrs ol s])ecial orders, 
and in general give their a]»proval only to the 
miraculous cure of disease or wounds resulting 
from accidcmt. They are inclined to demand also 
that those to be cured shall be known to be of 


they preside are provided for by income from local 
endowment funds, grants from public endowment 
funds {waqf), or private gifts. The gifts which 
fall to the shaikh he regularly devotes to the 
purposes of his community.^ 

As the shaikh may arrange, meetings of the 
local fraternity are held in the assembly room of 
the zCiwiyah from time to time. If there is no 
zawiyah^ the gi oup meets regularly in a mos([ue. 
The usual meetings are a daily meeting, a more 
important weekly one (often held on the eve of 
Friday), a monthly observance in honour of the 
founder of the order, a similar service for the 
Prophet, and a yearly celelnation of the birthday 
of the Prophet {Maulid cn-Nabi). 'I’lie assembly 
room serves not merely for the performance of the 
dhikrs, but as a meeting-place for the brothers and 
those interested in the order. Not all present are 


good character. There are as striking instance's 
of cure by means of suggestive therapeutics in the 
Darwish circles as are to be found anywhere, and, 
similarly, the immunity from injury which may be 
secured through hypnotic suggestion is very strik¬ 
ingly illustrated in the self-inflicted woun<lings and 
burnings and the serjamt-bitea permitted, c.g., in 
the Hocieti(!S of the Rifa iyyah order. In hundreds 
of instances neither pain nor permanent injury 
follows.® 

The power to reveal the unseen and to predict 
the future is explained also as a gift wdth w'hich 
Allah honours the holiness of his servants. In 
certain cases iha shaikhs allow remarkable powders 
of mind-reading, ti'lepathy, and clairvoyance, and 
some quite accurate verirications of their predic 
tions are on record. 

The shaikh's circle of influence includes those 
who are in the habit of consulting him w hen need 
arises ; those who take part occasionally in the 
dhikrs w hich he directs, because they find it either 
pleasant or helpful to do so; those who have 
chosen the shaikh as their murshid, or spiritual 
guide, and either look forward to joining his order 
or are airea,dy members of it ; and those who 
occupy a cell in the zdwiyah, or takiyyah. The 
first three clas.ses have not separated themselves 
from the W'orld ; the last have done so and are 
living a celibate life under the constant super¬ 
intendence of the shaikh. It is possible to have 
such a class only where there is a zdwiyah that is 
large enough to provide lodging for a group of 
brothers in addition to the assembly room of the 
fraternity. 

6. The vocation of the shaikh.— The shaikh 
may hold his position by nomination on the part 
of his predecessor, or, if the latter is his father or 
brother, possibly by right of inheritance, or he 
may be elected by the vote of the local group of 
Darw'ishes. His appointment will be confirmed 
by the niufil of the ]dace, in rare cases by the 
Sultan himself, and regularly by the grand shaikh 
of his order. The celibate life is not binding upon > 
him, and in certain cases the rule is that his ofliee ! 
is inherited by his son. Where there is nozawii/ah 
with a resident group of disc,iple.s, the shaikh, 
unless ho is a mendicant, will follow some secular 
vocation. If there is a Darwish hostel, it may 
have land attached to it, which will be cultivated 
by the resident mxirids. The shaikhs who do not 
follow any trade are supported by gifts from their 
disciples and others. Iho zdwiyahs over Avhich 
^ There exist orders of women Darwishes, and among the 
outstanding J^ufi leaders of history one or two wmmen shaikhs 
Skre named. 

a The kararndt of the shaikh are of a diflferent genus from 
the authenticatinir miracles (tnu’jiz<it) granted to a prophet. 

» In the Daxmi ceremony, where a mounted shaikh rides over 
the prostrate bo<iie8 of his followers without injury to them 
is credited to their faith. Both the 
shaikh and the disciples in this Instance are under the stress of 
intense religious excitement. 


permitted to join in the religious exercises, and not 
all cave to do so. 

7. The murid and the ^riqah. —The life of the 
disciple {murid) who has chosen for himself a 
spiritual guide is subject in all respects to the 
direction of the latter. He confides in him im¬ 
plicitly, and refers to him all his concerns and 
plans. The disciples resident in the zdiciyah take 
part in the regular (religious exercises), and, 

in addition, are assigned special exercises for their 
own private observance. In a general way the 
shaikh instructs each murid how to conduct his 
life with a view to the attainment of the mystic 
goal. He may from time to time visit the murids 
in tlieir cells. They visit him each week in his 
cell for the purpose of disclosing to him their 
religious progress and receiving from him necessary 
din'ctions.® The shaikh is one who is jiractised in 
noting the signs of spiritual advancement in his 
disciples. 

The nature of X\\o shaikh's relation to the murid in the {nrajah 
is well illustrated in the tyj>ical instance of Tuwakkul Beg's 
nitiation at the hands of Miilla Slmh.^ Tawakkiil Beg chose 
MuIlaShah as his spiritual <lirector and was aooepted by him 
as a murid. The \(di.h (‘seeker') usually undertakes a long 
course of penitential discipline prescriheti for him by his guide 
with a view to securing a complete dctachnumt from the w«.)rld 
')f sensuous things and an utter humility w-hi('h will prepare 
iiim to receive the positive blessings of tlie mystic waj.4 The 
ihaikh then admits him as a salik, or traveller on the way. He 
takes ihti'ahd, or oath, declaring particularly his devotion to the 
'ounderof the order whose {ariqah he is following and to the 
ipccial guide whom he has selected. These stops are not 
described by Tawakkul Beg, hut in those which follow he shows 
now' through private exercises of devotion® and the hypnotic 
influence of Mulla Shah and his khali/ahs the initiate reached 
he goal of union with God. 

'Idle method of guidance is expressed by the term 
dhikr, ‘ recollection.’ This implies the fixing in the 
mind of some object of thought. It is accomplished 
oy concentrating the attention upon the conception 
and its mime, or upon some religious idea and its 
oorresponding formula of expression. To assist in 
lixing the notion the mental ellort is aeeompanied 
by vocal repetition of the name or formula with 
/arying tone, pitch, and force of voice. In the 
vocal exercises the breathing is timed and adapted 
bo accord with the strict rhythm and time of the 
meal utterance. In the collective dhikrs of the 


1 Some zdwiyahs have endowments more than adequate to 
meet their expenses. The erection of zdwiyahs is provided for 
by gifts which may be Bupplemented by granU from the public 

chgious endowments (v agf). 

2 The formal instruction of the shaikh is called talqin. 

®Cf. Macdonald, Reliyious Attitude and T.ife in Islam, nn. 
95-200. Mulla Shah had attained the mystic goal without 
.he aid of a shaikh. Nowadays it is held'to be enormously 
.lithcult to do this, and the choice of a murshid, or spiritual 
director, is insisted on. ^ 


- i^Luxtuan) IS lOF DDe purposo Of eradicating 

,he shahwah kadhibah, or evil impulses. 

0 The exercises include oral or silent repetition of formulas 
taken from the Qur’&n, the recitation of longer sections from 
the Holy Book, the repeated thought or expression of one of 
be sacred names of Allflh or of a pronoun referring to Allah 
i by loear., of a rosary of W. W, 

or 99 beads. Such is the usage of the Darwishes to da}, 
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Darwiah fraternity i\\Q shaikh fixes the programme 
of exercises and determines tlie number of repeti¬ 
tions of a Kiven formula and the manner of recita¬ 
tion in ea(^ part {dharb) of the dhlkr. He or his 
khalifahs superintend the ceremonies, exerciainj^ 
constant and close control in order to secure 
perfect harmony of voice and movement among 
those taking part.^ Each shaikh holds to the 
traditions of his own order, but at the same time 
there is a large element that is common to the 
dhikrs of the various Darwish orders. It is in the 
exercises prescribed for the private use of individ¬ 
uals that particular shaikJis feel free to adapt their 
spiritual clii'cctions to the needs of special cases. 

The advancement of the sdlik is in the hands of 
the spiritual director, who lays down the means by 
which it is to be realized, and decides when tlie 
respective stages of progress have been reached. 
There are four major objectives which are to be 
successively attained. The first of these is de¬ 
scribed Viy the technical term fand fi-'Uhaikh (‘dis¬ 
appearance ^ in the shaikh^). The disciple is directed 
to fix attention ui)on the thought and mental image 
of the spiritual director, while the director projects 
himself into the consciousness of his disciple.^ By 
these means and by the help of various external 
exercises such as have been already referred to 
hypnosis is at last elfected and the sdlik feels that 
his identity is merged in that of the shaikh. He 
declares to his instructor, no longer ‘ I am I,* but 
‘ I am thou.’ 

When dhikrs have served their purpose in this 
way, the director introduces into the mystic disci¬ 
pline exercises in meditation {inurdqahah) to lix 
irmly certain convictions and to intensify spiritual 
longing, 'fhe next major objective^ is designated 
/and(‘ disappearance in Got! ’), and the shaikh 
declares it to have been attained when, through the 
hypnotic infliience of his will exercised upon the 
murid and through assistance of the prescribed 
discijiline, the murid feels ‘I am He’ (God). His 
own identity has become an element in his con¬ 
sciousness of (jiod, and, similarly, his sense of the 
phenomenal worhl has ceased to be separately true 
and has passed over to be an element in his sense 
of God. The sCdik who has travelled on the way 
{(ariqah) until he has attained to God in the way 
described is ‘ united ’ (ittihad) or ‘ attracted ’ {mai' 
dhilb) and henceforth will travel on in God.® lie 
will be permitted to imter the circle of the initiated, 
may wear the characteristic garb of his order, and 
may receive authority to pass on the (arlqah to 
others as a murshid. Before the last objective 
shall have been reached he must still seek to reach 
fand ul-fayiCi (‘disapjiearance of /ana’), in which 
lie loses all sense oi ‘union,’ ‘ attraction,’or ‘ab¬ 
sorption,’ and the sense of God which results from 
these processes is all in all. Beyond that is the 
ultimate goal, baqd, in which the heart returns to 
express itself in the relations of the phenomenal 
world, while never losing the true vision of reality, 
namely, that there is but one real being and that 
the world and self are but phenomenal manifesta¬ 
tions of the one.® 

1 In many orders the aotions of the participants In the dhikrs 
are accompanied V»y mnsio reivicred by attendant murshids. 
This accompaniment materially assists the y)roce88 of hypnosis 
desired by the shaikh. The motions of the body in time with 
the rcffulation of the breathing tend in the same direction. 

3 h'and is an equivalent of ghaiba, ‘ disappearance,’ ‘ absence.’ 

8 The process is helped forward by the novice fixing his eyes 

upon the face of his director. 

4 Intermediate objectives may be placed before the sank 
(traveller), namely,/a7i<i Ji-’lplr (‘‘disappearance in the founder’) 
and fand ^-’ 7 ijVaf>i(‘ disappearance In the Prophet ’). A synonym 
for fana ji-’llah ia/and Ji-'lhaqq (‘ disappearance in the real 

8 When one has become majiihuh, his soul and its motions are 
ruled by gnosis, the mystic knowledge of the real, and love, 
the mystic fulfilment of desire. Such an one has attained a 

8 In S^aqa the traveller has reached the qxdh, the focal point 
In which the onward movement of the spiritual life rests. It 


It is obvious that this pantheistic teaching of 
the Sufi shaikhs is not logically consistent with the 
theology and law of Islam. Sane Siifi teachers 
have explicitly said tliat one who was majdhub^ or 
attracted, was alxivo the law ; and the division of 
the Darwish orders into Ba-Shar’ (‘within the 
law’) and Ili-Shar’ (‘without the law’) gives 
ground for the suspicion which the orthodox have 
felt towards certain of the orders. Eor most of 
the shaikhs a recomlliation with the law has been 
jiossible. They have looked upon it as useful in 
the penitential preparation {tfiubah) for the mystic 
way, and they have regarded the observance of it 
on the part of the 8Qli initiates as a useful con- 
ilescension for the sake of common believers 
{'ahlu-dtaqlld). It may help them to gain paradise, 
though for Sufis i^ahla-lhaqq) it may atlord no help 
in their practice of the mystical life {tasaicwiif). 

In relation to the sunnah a largo majority of the 
shaikhs are Sunnis, but in Persia and N. W. India 
there is a substantial Shi'ah element. The move¬ 
ment is of Shiah origin, and much of the Sufi 
teaching and method may he traced throimh the 
Shi'ah to Yoga and Vedaiitist influences in India. 

Pinally, there are shaikhs who look upon the 
desire to guide souls as a lingering attachment to 
the world ami tluueforo something to be renounced 
in order to an unconditional oneness with God, the 
only reality. 
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PISACHAS. —In modern India a pUdeha is a 
kind of ghoul, usually the ghost of some one who 
has died an unnatural death, or for whom tlie 
requisite funeral rites have not been performed. 
He is clas.sed as a bhfita, or ghost, and the term 
bhut-fii^drh is commonly used to indicate demons 
generally. Piidchas haunt burial-grounds and 
places or cremation, and eat human flesh. Their 
speech is a kind of gibberish, and hence modern 
English is ctxWnd qfb^dcha-bhdsd, or ‘goblin lang¬ 
uage,’ by those who cannot understand it.^ In 
S. India the small circular storms, called ‘devils’ 
by Europeans, are called pL<-drhl^, or ‘ she-gliouls.’* 

In ancient India jrisdehas played a much more 
prominent part. They are frequently mentioned 
in Vedic literature. Here they are also called 
krnvijdd, a term which, like pisar.ha, is said to 
mean ‘ an eater of raw flesh.’ Most scholars agree 
that these Vedic pUCtchns waxa malignant demons,® 
but A. Hillehrandt* considers it to he quite possible 

may be remarked that the discipline imposed by the shaikhs 
quite frequently brings to those who subject themselves to it a 
we.akening of the jmwer of nervous resistanc'e, a loss of will 
power, and a general weakening of character. Through self- 
absorption, and even autohypnosis, their social value and their 
value for work are lessened. 

1 PR'i i. 238. 

2 H. Yule and A. O. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson^, London, 1903, 

^*3Cf.' H. Oldenberg,/)i<! Religion des Veda, Uerlin, 1894, p. 
264n.; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology {(JIAP iii. t, J^^ras** 
burg, 1897), p. 164 ; and A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, 
Kcailc Index of Earnes and Subjects, London, 1912, 1. 633. 

4 Vediseke Mylhuiogie, Breslau, 1902, ili. 426. 
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that they were ancient eneinieH who subsequently 
became traditional lienJs, while Macdonell and 
Keith [loc, cit.) admit that in later times the name 
may have been ^iveii in scorn to liunian tribes. 
In one place I. cxvii. 21) the commenta¬ 

tor Sayana explains the word rfrt57/?i—j^cncrally 
explained as meaning non-Aryan aborigines—by 
‘ the asnras', pUrtchas, et(;., who destroy.’ 

In the lUinirn/<nia they do not appear very often, 
and tli(;n only as ghouls ; but in the MahabhCirata, 
while the demon character is most often assigned 
to tlnun, they also over and over again appear as 
a race or racas of men inhabiting N.W. India, the 
Himalaya, and Central Asia. 'Fliey are described 
ns performing human sacrifices and as eaters of 
raw flesh. They have a form of marriage w liich 
consists in embracing a woman who is asleep or 
drugged, and are guilty of other abominable prac¬ 
tices. Two pUdc.has are .specially mentioned as 
living by the river Vipasa, who were progenitors 
of an iinpuns VV. I’anjab tribe known as Hahikas. 
On the other hand, individual piklchas are here 
and there referred to as pious ascetics living by 
holy streams in N.W. India.^ 

In later Sanskrit literature, with important 
exceptions to be noted ludow, the human nature of 
pikichis has disa])peared, and they are merely 
demons. Sometimes they serve men for a quid 
pro quo. d'hus, in the Kathdsavltsdgara ((11th 
cent. A.D.], I. ii. 202) a pUdc/ui is possessed of 
surgical skill, and will cure a wound, provided he 
is alw'ays Luven a new w'ound to cure as soon as his 
present job is finished. Otherwise he kills his 
patient. With this w'e may jierhaps compare the 
unknown science called pisdr/ia-vcdo, or pi.kirha- 
ridyd, mentioned in two works of the late Vedic 
[)eriod.‘‘^ 

According to the Purdna legends, the valley of 
Kashmir was oruie a lake, \yhen the water nad 
been drained off by the god Siva, it was peopled 
by the I’nijapati Kasyapa. This Kasyapa had 
Meveral wives, d’hree were Kadru, Knjdfiavasa, 
and Kliasa. By the first he had as oflspring the 
ndgets^ or snake-gods, by the second the pisachasy 
and by the third the cognate j/akms rdksasas.^ 
In Buddhist literature the ytfksas and plkirhna are 
confounded, and both had cannibal propensities.^ 
Similarly, Kalhana, the non-Buddhist chronicler 
of Kashmir (I2th cent. A.D.), in the lidjatarahginl 
(i. 184),uses the w'ord jjak.sd as equivalent to pik'icha. 
At the present (lay, in Kashmir and the neighbour¬ 
ing countries lying south of the Hindu Kusli, 
wdiile the w’ord has fall(m out of use, yaksn, 

under the form of ynchhy is still the name given to 
malignant demons who are cannibal. 

This brings us to the w^ork known as the Nd.a- 
nuiidy a legendary account of Kaslunir certainly 
older than the lltli emit, and perhaps as old as the 
()th or 7th. According to it, when the valley of 
Kashmu’ w-as formed, Kasyapa at first peoi)led it 
with his sons, the iidgus, who were the former 
inhabitants of the now dried-up lake. He wished 
to introduce men {i.e. neople from Aryan India?) 
also, but the ndgas o\»jected, and ho thereupon 
1 For further detaits and refereneea see O. A. Griervui, 

‘ ritiaeas in the Maliahharata,’ in Festavhrift fur Vilhelm 
Thomsen, Leipziif, LS)l‘J,p. l.'iSIf. Cf. alsoCJ. A. Grierson, ‘J’ai^run, 
I’isfieas, and “ Modern FiSadin,” ’ in //) )l<,’ Iwi. ICJlliJ (38. 

- (jopatha Unihmana, i. i, lu ; and Aitraldyana .^raiita Sutra, 
X. viii. 6, l>olh quoted by Maedoiiell and Keith, loc. cit. 

^ The various I’urnnie accounts of tlie^e letrends are con- 
venientlv sunimarizcd in 11. II. Wilson and F. Hall’s tr. of the 
Turaxta, London, IS(i.^», ii. 71. The ndqas, of course, 
not only were inythieal deini-j^od.s, but uLso repre.senteci 
memories of a race of men so called. Aeeoiditif; to oth« r 
Ie|rends. tho name of the mother of the pddehas wm Kapi^.i, 
with which may he compiued the name of the ancient lowil 
Kapiiia at the southern foot of the Hindu Kush (see F. Thomas, 
in Jit.AS, 190(3, p. 4(31). Kupi.'ia looks like a metathesis of 
Kai4yap&, the feminine of Kasyapa. 

keG,e.g.,J(ifaka, tr. H. t! Francis, Cambridge, 1906, p. 128. 
lote S. 


cursed them, so that thenceforth tlie country was 
peopled for six months of each year by his other 
sons, the pUdehas. These came from an island in 
the sand ocean, i.e. from an oasis in the Central 
Asian desert, possibly KhOtau, where tliero arc 
also found similar traditions of yaksas {i.e. pisd- 
chas) superseding the ndgas. In after generations 
the Kashmir piklchas were finally expelled, and 
the country became inhabited only by ndgas and 
men, as it is at present.^ All over tho so-called 
Dari country north and w’cst of Kaslimir, as far 
as Kaliristan, there are still told numerous legends, 
some of them intimately connected with the 
foundation of a tribe or of its religion, in which 
cannibalism plays a prominent and important 
part.^ 

F. Lacbte® maintains that there is no suflicieiit 
reason for assuming that thci o was ever a tribe or 
tribes known as Pi.4acha, and this opinion is shared 
by 8 . Konow but a consideration of the legends 
just recounted and of the references to pisachas 
111 the Mahdbhdt'ata entitles us to believe that 
( 1 ) there were actual people whom the Aryan 
Indians called Pi^achas— u}/j.o(l>a.yoi; (2) this name 
and also tliename yaksa were possibly opprobrious 
epithets, derived from the names of demons ; or, 
as an alternative, they were names of tribes, 
wliich hate in later times converted into names of 
demons; (3) the Mahdbhdrnta considered these 
people as inliahiting tho north-w’est of India and 
the neighbouring mountainous tracts, and Kashmir 
tradition connected their original home with an 
oasis in the Central Asian desert. 

The question next arises as to the language 
spoken liy tluise piklchas. There are tw'o inde- 
pemlent streams of tradition coniierning this. In 
tho lirst place, there is the great encyclopaedia of 
stories appearing in Sanskrit under various forms, 
the best known of which is the famous Kathdsarit- 
sdgara,^ All tliese collections come from the 
Himalaya—one from Nepal and tw’o others from 
Kashmir.® They purport to bo translations into 
Sanskrit made /rom an older version, entitled the 
Bfhatkathd, which is said to have heen communi¬ 
cated to one Gunadhya by a piklcha^ in ‘ Paisachi.’ 
‘Paisachi’ means ‘the piklcha language,’ and is 
usually explained as signifying the language 
belicv(;d to liave been spoken by these demons or 
by those people. LaciHe, however, maintains (p. 
45) that tlio language w^as given this name simply 
because the original narrator was rej)resented to 
be a pisdchfty and that Paisachi w’as really a liter¬ 
ary adaptation of the vulgar speech of the tribes 
of the north-w^est. As it has been shown above 
that there w'cro people in the north-west who w’ere 
called PiAachas—a fact denied by LacAte—the 
point so far is of little importance. The other 
stream of tradition is contained in the works of 
the Indian grammarians. Several of their gram¬ 
mars of the Prakrit language contain sections 
dealing with Paisachi. The oldest of them — 
Varariichi {c. 6 th cent. A.D.)—knows only one 
Paisachi dialect, but, as time went on, the number 
of dialects mentioned increased till Markaiideya 
(17th ciiiit.) discusses no fewer than thirteen. With¬ 
out doubt tho later grammarians included under 
the name many local dialects spoken in various 


1 Nowadays the nrtf/as are the prosidinj? deities of the numerous 
springs in Kashmir. F’or full details of the above IcrcmkIs, and 
also for other legends of the suiiersession otnagas bv i/nkms or 
pUdehns in other loealities of the same tract of cciuntiv. see 
O. A. (irierson, in ZD )I(J Ixvi. 7UfT. 

2 See G. A. Grierson, ‘ IM^aca-’OMoAavof,' JRAS, 1906 

p. 2S.'') IT. / . , 


3 Kssai dur Gxn(\d(fhiia et la Byhatkathd, Paris, 1908, p. 47. 

* * The Home of Paifiaci,’ ZD MG Ixiv. (1910] 102. 

®Tr. C. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 1880-84. 

8 For full particulars see F. I^acute, <>p. cit., and also hif 
•d. of Budhasvamin’s Brhatkaihd (flokamihgraha, Paris 
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parts of India which had notliing whatever to do 
with PaiAachl; and it will be safest to accept the 
statement of Hcinachandra (13th cent.) that of the 
real Pai^acln there were at most tliree varieties. 
The later pamrnarians gave lists of the localities 
where Paisachi was spoken, but these ditter greatly 
among themselves, and the localities are very widely 
scattered over the whole of India, north, south, 
east, and north-west. They all agree in regard to 
one, and only one, locality—Kekaya, a country on 
the east bank of the Inaus, in the N.W. Panjfib, 
i.e. in the extreme north-west of modern India. 
Moreover, Markandeya, in his treatment of this 
Kekaya Paisachi, which he calls the standard, or 
primdpal, dialect, and which closely agrees with 
the form described by Vararuchi, quotes in his 
examples a phrnse that he specially says is taken 
from the Bfhatknthd. We may therefore assume 
that at least this grammarian, who is our only 
authority on the point, considert‘d that the 
Paisachi of this worK belonged to N.W. India. 
Except the accounts of tlie.se grammarians, no 
traces of Paisachi have survived in Indian litera¬ 
ture. 

All scholars do not, or did not, accept the theory 
of a north-western origin for Pais«achi. An account 
of the various theories will bo found on p. 74 of 
the present writer’s article on ‘ Palsaci, Pisacas, 
and “Modern Ptsacha’” already quoted, and the 
following is a brief summary : 

In 1880 A. F. Hoornlo considered it to be the low l*rakrit 
spoken by Dravidian aborigines. In 1880 E. Senart suggested 
that it was merely the name of the popular language of India. 
In 1900 R. I’ischel claimed it as an independent Prakrit dialect 
of N.W, India. This theory was adopted by the present writer 
in 1906. In 1908 F. Lacote argued tliat it was an Aryan lang¬ 
uage of N.W. India, but spoken by non-Arjan people. In 1910 
S. Konow returned to Hoernle’s opinion, ar 1 considered it to be 
an Aryan language spoken by Dravidiana in Central India. 

Konow’s theory—ably argued in his article in ZDM(i already 
quoted—is partly based on the fact that much of the main story 
of the Ufkatkatha deals with events occurring in Central 
India, hut the evidence for a north-western home for the lang¬ 
uage seems to the present writer to be overwlielming. It must 
at the same time be admitted that there is clear linguistic evi¬ 
dence of traces of Pai^4chi in the modern languages not only of 
Central but also of W. India, and this can beat be explained by 
the assumption that the speakers of Paisachi spread from the 
north-west, as from a nidus, down the Indus, into Gujarat, 
Central India, and the Maraf ha country of the western coast. 

Konow has, on the other hantl, made an important contribu¬ 
tion to the discussion by pointing out the close connexion that 
exists between Paisachi and the Pali language of the Buddhist 
scriptures. Pali has been localized, without great snceoss, in 
many parts of India, and, if Pai^kchi is, as Konow maintains, a 
Central Indian language, then the arguments favouring the 
localization of Pali round Ujjayini in that tract would be greatly 
strengthened. But there is an alternative, and, to the mind of 
the present writer, a much more likely tbeor^y. In the country 
of Kekaya was situated the famous uniNersily of TaksaAila, a 
home and centre of Buddhist learning.i This at once explains 
the close connexion between Paisachi and iMli, and will entitle 
us to consider the latter as the literary and polished form of 
the folk-speech of the country in which the university was 
situated. 

It remains to consider whether Paisachi has left any troches of 
Its former existence In the modern languages of N.W. India. 
This is denied by Konow ; hut the present writer, in his article 
In the ZDMG already quoted (p. 78ff.), has shown numerous 
ints of agreement. The subject is of a character too minute 
be discussed here. Sudice it to say that the writer considers 
that the inliabitanls of the W. Panjab and of the wild country 
to the north below the Hindu Kush may be taken as in the main 
representing the ancient piMchas, and that the many varying 
languages of these tracts, including Kilshmiri, though in later 
times much subjected to Iranian influence and possibly retaining 
peculiarities from the proto-Iranian stage of the Aryan lang¬ 
uage, have at their basis a form of speech not dis.similar from 
the ancient Paiitachi. At the same time the extremely mixed 
character of all these tongues prevents him from calling them 
‘ Modern Pai^ichi,’ and he prefers to group them, under the 
name of the people, as ‘ Modern Pi^Acha.’^ 

Litkraturb.—T his is indicated throughout the article. 

0. A. Grierson. 

PISTIS SOPHIA.—I. Characteristics.—The 

Pistis Sophia is a miscellany of weird, fantastic 
fragments which apparently voice the theosophy 

1 See, «.gr., the Jdtakas, passim. 

2 See also O. A. Grierson, The Piidca Languages of N.W. 
India, London, 1906. 


of some Gnostic Christian circles in Egypt {KRE 
iv. 115). The j)articiilar type of Gnosticism 
cannot be identihed, however, as it exploits tlie 
mythological romance of So}diia’8 reaemption ; 
some critics have tascribrul it to the Valentinians 
{q.v.) or even to (a disciple of) Valentinus hinis«‘lf,^ 
others to the Ophites, otlit'rs, again, to the Barhelo- 
Gnostics (cf. ERK vi. 239*, 24E’). The first point 
to notice is that Coptic scholars generally agree 
that the extant MS represents the Sahidic transla¬ 
tion of a Greek original. Tlie MS itself, written 
in double columns ou both sides of a parehinent, 
cannot be dated earlier than the end of the 4th 
or the opening of the 5th century. How much 
earlier the original was composed it is impossible 
to say ; the fact that the Epistles of the NT are 
quoted as Scri])ture seems to iix a terminus a quo 
not earlier than c. A.l). 140; but the internal 
evidence is too uncertain to allow any jirecise 
inferences to be drawn with regard to the period 
at whicli it was compiled. What is certain is that 
iha Pistis Sophia m a })ro(luct of the later Gnosti¬ 
cism, e.specially of Gnosticism as it grew ujion 
Egyptian soil ; and, as few of the Gnostic docu¬ 
ments have survived in their entindy, this invests 
it with special value for a student of the move¬ 
ment ; it.s contents are often tedious and oeeasion- 
ally trivial, but they are of lirst-rate importance 
for the comparative criticism of the scattered 
pieces which in most cases represent all that is 
extant of the rich Gnostic literature. We have 
here the inoi bid ciaving for an esoteric revelation, 
as well as the blending of mytliology and ritual, 
which made some of the Gnostic circles more than 
mere schools of religious philosophy. We have 
sacramental rites cumbined with Ghristology,'^ in 
a form avIioso sjiiiit is sometimes not far from 
Catholicism. We have tliourgical elements fused 
Avith ceremonial (cf. ERE viii. 277). Wo have 
also astrological mysticism in a peculiar (ioinbina- 
tion of Christian faith and intricate theosophical 
speculation, whose general outlook is most nearly 
parallel to the attempt of Bardesanes on mure 
orthodox and sober lines. Einally, from the point 
of view of literary form, Ave have in the Pistis 
Sophia an illustration of how Gnostic Avriters could 
emjiloy the dialogue and the h^min* in order to 
convey their opinions, and of how they per.soniiied 
abstractions as H^lschylus bad done more dramatic¬ 
ally in the Prometheus Vinctus, and the Hebrews 
in the ISoiihia of Broverbs and of the Wisdom- 
literature more sinqily. 

The affinities of the theosoi)hy reflected in the 
Pistis Sophia are Avitli that luanch of Ojihitism 
Avliich is called Barhelo-Giiostieism [ERE vi. 238*) ; 
the descrijition of this sect, as given by Ircnieus 
{adv. Ilmr. i. 29) in Avliat seems an extract from 
tlie Gnostic ‘Gospel of Mary’ (cf. DAC i. 502*), 
does not exactly tally with the details of the 
Pistis Sophia, but this is not surprising, as the 
latter reflects innovations and modifications of any 
(inostic scheme. The Barbelo-Gnostics seem to 
have been originally Syrian, and to have passed 
south-Avest into Egypt. The characteristic feature 
of their occult speculations Avas the place as.sigru‘d 
to the female principle (ERE v. 827 ffi), Avliich led 
to an exploitation of the term ‘Barbelo.’ This 
AA'as applied by them to the female deif y, either as 
the supreme ^woia of the invisible God* or as the 

1 Appealing incautiously to Tertullian’s language in adv. 
Valentin, ii. (‘ poiro facies Dei bpectatur in sirnjiliciLato 
quaerendi, ut docet ipsa Sophia, non quidcin Valentini, sed 
Solotnoiiis'). So F. l.cgge, ‘ Some Heretic Gospels,' in 'J'he 
Scottish Review, xxii. [1893] 133-162. 

2 Of. E. Bevan, ‘The Gnostic Redeemer,' HJ xl, {1912-13] 
137-152. 

3 On the development of the hymn in Syriac Christianity see 

ERE silVZ. * . . . u 

4 According to Irenimis, Barbelo was ‘ an ^cn, in virgin-sha])e, 
who never aged,' existing with tlie ‘ inuoininahilis Pater.' The 
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lower Sophia, and it them their diatiiictWe 

name. It ia this h;,Mire, not ^he .yeri)ent of the 
KpeeifKj or narrower Ooliites, that appears in the 
eosmolo^ry of the Pistis Sophia, The representa¬ 
tion thus resembles the aeeount of the (Gnostics 
j^iven by h>T)ij)Iiaiiiiis {IIcEr. xxvi.); whether or 
not the Sophia in its present form or in the 

orij^inal form of any part is to be identified witli 
the ‘Inttle Questions of Mary ’ which Epiphanius 
mentions as a document of that sect, the similarity 
of pJiysio^momy if. unmistakable. The insistence 
on the virgin-birth of Jesus, tlie salvation of the 
spiritual through initiation into the mysterie.s, and 
tlie identification of the Highest Being with 
supreme light recall these Opliites, and, even more 
BO, the description of the tyrants who guard the 
portals of eternity (cf. Origen, c. Cds. vi. 30f.) ; 
but the functions of laldabaoth (cf. KRE vi. 2.3G) 
dilier, and the adventures of (Pistis) Sophia are 
not quite the same as those of Sophia Achamoth 
in the Valentinian scheme or in the Ophite ; in the 
Pistis Sophia she is not connected with the origin 
of matter, and she is rejiresented as the object of 
redemption by Christ, not as a medium or jirinciple 
of redempti(jn, much less as a sister or as the 
motlier of Clirist. Tlie conception of the light- 
nifuden BarlxJo, again, is variously delined in the 
extant notices of tlie Onostic tlieosophics, and her 
ill-delined characteristics in the risth Sophia 
differ from the views which dubbed her Prunicus 
or set her in the eighth heaven, as the mother of 
Sabaoth or of laldabaoth { = mn 3 k-iV', son of 
Chaos?), who, to her sorrow, usurped the seventh 
luaiven. In the Pistis Sophia she is a great Power 
of the invisible God, but she does not produce 
Jesus as‘the Light’; she merely confers on Him 
His vesture of liglit, and laldabaoth is in the chaos 
of the under world, a torturing liend instead of a 
demiurgus. d'lie Barbclo-Gnostiirs were evidently 
not homogeneous, but the occurrence of Barbelo in 
the Pistis Sophia assigns that miscellany to some 
circle more or less allied to the jiious theosophists 
of the ‘2nd cent, whom we know as the Opliitivs 
collectively, and as the Nicolaitans, Simonians, ami 
Barbelo-Gnostics spccilically. For tlie 0[>hites, 
though numerically insigniticant, were influential, 
and the tenets which they started sc'cm to have 
been capable of permutation and modilicat ion in 
several directions. 

Five ctyiiiolog-ies of the term ‘ Bar]>elo ’ (Uap/9rjAui) have been 
proposed: (a) ‘dauj^^httr of the Lord,’ an e<juivalent for 
’I'rgDTnn ; (b) ‘ Ood in the Tetrad,’ mpN gDiica, wiii.'h is 
>rol)ivbly the most satisfactory explanation ; (c) ‘the sjijnvmo 
jiinit,’ paravela, from the [ndinn vela, ‘limit’—a snp^^estion 
made by Julius (irill (IJ^ntrrsuchuyvjeJi uber dir Eiitste/ning des 
viertni Era}i(j<’liuins,Tu\i\uiien, pj). whor.onnects 

it with the Valentinian ’’Opov, the Pui helo heiiijr called ‘(he 
supreme limit' in relation to the riar^p aKarorupatrToy on the 
one side and to the lower syzvffies on the other; (d.) Bonssot 
(Uauptproblemr, drr (InoKi's, OntLinj^en, 1907, p. 14 f.) 
on the lines of («), that the word is a mutilation of napeevo^ 
— the internuMliate form, ^apdeetoj, acLuully occurring in 
Epiphanius (Ihvr. xxvi. 1) as the name of Noah’s wife; (e) 
finally, Iforfs (iJCli i. 235, 219) conjecture has to he chronicled, 
which regards ‘ Barhelo’ as identic.al in meaning with its e«piiva¬ 
lent ‘ B.ii)or in the CSnosticisin of Jnstirnis (llij)pol. ado. lErr. 

V. 2(5), i e. ns the chaotic germ of manifold existence—ihoiigh 
the seductive, cosmoloijrieal functions of Babel are very ditTerent 
from the cele.stial position of Barhelo and her Christologi«mI 
significance in the Pistis Sophia. 

The only quotations are from the OT and the 
NT, the former including the Odes of Solomon 
among the canonical Psalms, the latter ranging 
over tlui four Gospels ami most of the Epistles 
(with the exception of Hebicws). Instead of 
depreciating the OT, the Pistis Sophia believes in 
its inspiration ; the divine power in Christ is 
traced m the OT as well as in the NT, and this 
absence of anti-Semitic bias ditlerentiates the 

latter produces the female tetrad of iwoia, np6yvu)a-i^, a</>0apo-ta, 
ind ^wTj aiw»/tos, while Barhelo produces the male triad of 
' = Christ), vov«, and \6yo%. 


iiiiseellany from the general class of Gnostic 
(Ophite) speculations. Furthermore, it makes no 
appeal to outside myths, as did the Ophites and 
the other Gnostic sects described by Hijipolytus. 
Whether this was intentional or not, whether the 
Pistis Sophia documents came from a circle less 
cultured than the rest or from (inostics who were 
shy of syncretism, it is a feature which allies 
them, in spite of their fantastic cosmogony and 
kabbalistic expressions, to tlie main body of the 
Church. Nor is it the only feature of this kind. 
Belief in the absolute cflicacy of tlio sacraments, 
a certain reserve in exploiting mythology, a real 
devotion to Ciirist, and an evangelical sense of 
‘God for all the world’ shimmer through the 
coloured and wavering mists of theosophy in the 
Pistis Sophia, and sugge.st that a genuine faith lay 
behind the chimeras and amalgamated texture of 
these Gnostics’ cosmology.^ 
a. Contents.—The esoteric mysteries are as usual repre* 
.sentod to be a revelation—in tliis case, as in many other 
(Jno.stic documents which are known more or less fragmentarily, 
a revelation made by the Uison Ciirist to the inner circle of His 
disciples. The precedent for tliis metliod had been furnished 
bv the Catholic Church, in the interests of apostolic tradition. 
Thus Justin Martyr {Apol. i. (37) closes his account of the 
Christian sacraments and teaching by claiming that he was 
only si-l ting licfore ins pagan readers wliat ‘Jesus had taught 
wlien He appeared on Sumlay to His apostles and disiiiples ’—an 
aniplincation of Mt In the Pistis Sophia the main i>urpo8e 

of Christ IS to reveal and institute mysteries, and mysteries of 
a sacramental order, by whicli alone redemiition from sin is 
possible for tlio elect. TIic 8tarting--point is the same ns in the 
uncanonical gospels which dealt with the Resurrection and 
passed into apocalypses, viz. the period of forty days which, 
according to Ac Jesus spent with His disciples between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension. The coninivinications wliich 
He was 8 upi> 08 ed to have imparted to His followers during this 
interval were shaped into fantastic revelations of heaven and 
eartii. The Pistis Sophia (1-5 )starts also from the instruc¬ 
tions given by the Risen Jesus to the disciples on Mount Olivet; 
hut tlie remarkable and unique feature is that tlie writer 
extends the period to eleven years. Even this prolonged period 
di<l not enai»Ie the Lord to impart more tlian an elementary 
knowledge of the mysterious Light-world. Wince He had not yet 
ascendeil, the e.sotcric meaning of the eoons and bjiheres which 
intervene between the human soul and the siij^renie Liglit had 
still to he revealed, although the disciples complacently Uioiight 
that they hati already attained a jierfoe-t insiglit. Hence, after 
the ascension to tiio 1‘rime Mystery (or Supreme (}od)on the 
lf)th day of the month Tybi ^ (cf. KitE iii. 915) at full moon, 
when the passage of Jesus through the firniaments into the 
higher world had produced confm-ion among the jiowers of 
hea\en and an eartniinakc whicli dismayed the disciples, He 
returned (cf. W. R. Newhold, J/ity \xxi. (1912J U5K-2Li9) next 
day in <la/.zhng glory and, to their delight, promised to enmplete 
tlieir knowk'dge of the lioavenly world, i.e. to describe the 
InelTaliks One, who was above the Prime Mystery. The gnosis 
is }>ractical; it is a revelation of the proper inethods by which 
the disciples can attain, and help others to attain, the goal of 
their qm>.st, viz. the attainment of the Light-world,* instead of 
the present mixed (stpatTpo^:) world which is destined to perish 
at the end. 

The remainder of the first book (0-62) is devoted to this 
exnosition, Jesus being occasional!}' questioned in tlio course of 
it by Mary Magdalene, Philip, Peter, Martha, John, Andrew, 
Thomas, MatMiew', James, Salome, and tlie \ irgin Mary, all of 
whom not only put questions but reveal for the aiijiroval of 
Jesus what is in tlieir minds. Tlie literary quality is not liigh, 
but the setting of the dialogue is sometimes quaint—Mary 
‘gazing Into (he air for an hour ’ (17) before she ventures to ask 
a question, Philip sitting and writing dowm the words of Jesus 
(22), Peter angrily complaining that Mary talked too much (30), 
and James reverently kissing the breast of Jesus before he 
speaks a word (bl). The exposition itself is from time to time 
linked to mystical interpretations of OT texts ; e.g., one of the 
grote.sque apiilications of Ps 8550 (‘ niercy and truth are met 
tog-e(her ') is tiiat (,hese w'ords denote the meeting of the Virgin 
Mary and Elisabeth (Lk I'lO), since ‘Mercy’ was the divine 


1 Christ breaks the power of fate (elfiapfjLfirq) over the soul 
(22 f.); hut this preoccupation with the problem of destiny, 
wiiich haunted the early centuries (cf. Gilbert Murray, HJ ix. 
11910-11115 f.) like a nightmare, was faced by Christian thinkers 
in the Church, like Origen and Bardesanes, as well as by 
Gnostics (cf. the Eorcerpta Tkeodoti). 

2 Schmidt's numbering of the chapters, In his standard ed. 
(see under Literature), is follow’ed throughout this article. 

8 Basilides and his school generally made this day the date of 
the baptism or Jesus (Clem. Strom. 1. 21. 146) in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius. 

* Cf. and ct. the basal idea of Manichrelsm (ERE viii. 897, 
400), and the discussion In the second book (xlixf.) of the 
Clementine Recognitions. But the Pistis Sophia is prior to the 
rise of Manichseism, and less dualistic in tone. 
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Power in Mary which issued in the shape of Jesus, while 
' Truth ’ in Elisabeth developed into John the Ilaptist, the herald 
of the Truth ((52). 

Jesus begins (7) by describing the origin of the twelve 
apostles not from the rulers of the oeona (i.e. the zodiac), as in 
the 0.080 of ordinary men, but from twelve Powers i taken by 
him from the twelve saviours of the Treasure of Light and 
placed in their mothers’ wombs. John the Baptist’s soul is 
similarly formed from a Power granted to Jesus by the beneficent 
‘little lad’ and from the soul of Elijah.His own incarnation 
(8) is due to llis implanting of ‘the first power I had received 
from Barbeld, that is to say, the body (trivia) which I had borne 
in the height, and instead of the soul i^vxv), the power I had 
received from the great Sabadth, the beneficent,’ m Mary Ilis 
mother. He then describes His investiture with throe robes of 
light and His ascension through the various compartments or 
spheres, His victorious conflict with the archons and hostile 
powers of the twelve soons,''* who were organized to thwart the i 
redemption of the light, and His discovery, behind the veils of the 
thirteenth ©on, of poor lonely Pistis Sophia (29) seated under¬ 
neath that ©on and mourning over her exclusion. The story 
of this pathetic figure is now told. She was the lost and 
lowest of the twenty-four emanations, and she had incurred the 
hatred of the twelve roons by desiring the light of the Highest; 
furthermore. Arrogant (avea6T;?), who sought ^ control of the 
thirteenth ©on, did his best to keep her out by issuing a lion¬ 
faced Power and other emanations in chaos (including 
laldabaoth), whose evil fascinations drew Pistis Sophia down 
through the twelve ©ons until, harried and darkened by her 
foes, and having abandoned her consort (<Tu^iryo«), she reached 
chaos itself. Then, coming to herself, she repents of having 
mistaken the deceptive light of laldabaoth for the True, and 
cries to the Light of lights ; by a twelvefold act of repentance, 
elaborately explained, she expiates the twelve ©ons, succoured 
at every stage by help from on high against Arrogant and his 
allies, and finally (67), having repent'^d for abandoning the 
thirteenth ©on,^ she is led from chaos by a Power of Light sent 
by Jesus,5 which crowns her with uiuiuenchable radiance and 
inspires her to praise the Power of Light in a song. 

An interpolated paragraph of alphabetical gibberish^* has been 
Inserted! at this point (62). The following section (63-148) is 
entitled ‘the second book of Pistis Sophia,’ but thedivi^ion is 
artificial and the name of the original document evidently was 
not ‘ Pistis Sophia' at all; at the close of 1()() we read ‘a portion 
of the books or texts (rtvxv) t,he Saviour ’—which covers 
63-160. The next section (101) appears to be the conclusion of 
a dilTerent document altogether. Anothc- ‘portion of the 
books of the Saviour’ follows (102-13.6), and the final section 
(13(5-148) has a later note appended, which recalls the contents 
of Mk 

The so-called ‘second book of Pistis Sophia’ continues the 
heroine’s career. She is driven dowm by a fresh attack of her 
foes, but Jesus orders Gabriel and M'-chael to assist her by 
means of a stream of light against the archons and emanations 
who still thwart her progress ; finally she is set in the centre of 
the Light itself, triumphing over the hostile ©ons of darkness 
by the direct aid of Jesus, who paralyzes Arrogant and his 
emanations. Her songs of praise and the revelations made t-o 
her arc expounded at length ; she accompanies Jesus into the 
thirteenth ©on; then, after a hymn of praise, she passes 
suddenly, singing, out of the story. No more is heard of her. 
The reinaindor of the book (83 ff.) Is occupied by an elaborate 
Gnostic survey of hierarchies, ©ons, and spheres. The drama 
gives place to exposition, and the theme is the next world, with 
special reference to the destiny of the soul and its varying 
fortunes there. The literary method is the same as in the first 
book : Jesus invites His hearers from tinie to time to guess the 
meaning of what He has said, and praises the answer; or He 
allows Himself to be quc.stioned. But Mary does nearly all the 
speaking in the second book, though she confesses (72) that 


1 An indi(!ation of the Gnostic claim to apostolic authority 
and of the apostolic prestige in their theosophy. The treason 
of Judas is ignored. 

2 This is held to explain Mt 171112 nU. Tlie older Gnosti¬ 
cism described by Irenams, made John the Baptist and Jesus 
emanations of Sophia herself, through the unconscious agency of 
laldabaoth. Here, as elsewhere, the Pi.siis Sophia departs 
from the Christology of the earlier schools of Gnostic apecula- 

S^Evon in the medley of celestial figures CTirlst Is supreme 
over these tyrannical lords of destiny (elpapfiei^rj). According 
to the Pistifi'Sophia, which tallies here with the ()phitc .system 
In general, the .stars In their courses fight against the saints, 
ancf Jesus ha.s to Intervene in order to shorten the times for the 
sake of the elect. 

4 This is held to explain Ps 61i-«. 

8 After His ascension. Her fall and preliminary rise seem to 
be prior to the advent of Christ; the completion of her rescue 
and uplifting is accomplished by the Ascended Christ. 

8 The jargon of foreign syllables and names in the i tstis 
Sophia prompted this scribe to try such compo'.ition on his o\vn 
account. In 137, e.g., we read a Word of Jesus to this effect: 
* He (Jesu) drew another Power from l.//avTaxovvxaiVxovxe"X— 
who is one of the three gods of triple power—and bound it to 
Arfis; and he drew a Power from xaivxajwwx—who is also one 
of the three gods of triple power—and bound it to Hermes; 
and again he drew a Power from Pistis Sophia, the daughter of 
Barbelo, and bound it to Aphrodite.’ Cf. 0. Bigg, The Church » 
Task under the Roman Empire, London, 1906, p. 631. 


she is in terror of Peter—* I fear Peter, for he threatens me, and 
he hates our sex.'l She even, by permission of Jesus, explains 
at a later stage the in> Stic sense of Ex 21*7 to Salome (132). Tho 
special feature of the dialogue is a severe rebuke of Andrew 2 for 
ignorance, but he is \>ardoned, at the humble request of the others 
(100). At this particular point the book becomes heterogeneous. 
The extract from ‘ the lx)okB (rtvxv) of the Saviour ’ gives phace 
suddenly to the brief (101) conclusion of some lost Gnostio 
treatise or apocalypse of Jesus; this beatitude on the members 
who are initiutetl into the mysteries breaks the thread of the 
story, and, when a second extract from these books (102-186) 
opens, we find ourselves in a dilTerent world. The bizarre 
element predominates. Conversations between Jesus and the 
group continue, but the topics are le.ss ethereal and speculative, 
connected for the most part with tho gnosis of the initiated— 
e.{f., the power and limits of forgivene.s.s, the infiuence of the 
living over the souls of the departed, the eiru acy of haiitism, the 
rules for imparting the mysteries of the faitli, the meaning of 
destiny, etc. The sense of sin is deep, hut the hope for sinners® 
lies in tlie rites of the Gno.stic faith thus revealed. Finally, 
Mary exclaims: ‘My Lord, lo, we know plainly, openly, and 
clearly {<f>avfpiu<;) that thou hast hrouglit the ke>8 of the 
mysteries of the realm of light, which forgive the sins of souls 
and jmrify them and make them pure light, and bring them 
into the light' (136). Tho entire section is a blend of \>uerile 
speculation, austere ethics, and sincere piety of the sacra¬ 
mental order, which some critics have thought to connect with 
the Marcosian sect. 

The MS then contains a section which is usually called the 
fourth hook (1.36-14S). It has no connexion with the foregoing. 
Substantially it is a piece of Gnostic sacramentalism, couched m 
eclectic and often crude terms. The discijiles, ir.cluding the 
women (and, for the first time, Simon the Canaanite and 
Bartholomew), come to Jesus after tho Resurrection, as He 
stands, clothed in white linen, on the shore of the ocean ; their 
cry is,4 ‘ Our Lord, have pity on us, for w e have left father and 
mother and all the world and have followed thee.' Jesus, then, 
by a mjstic mcanlaliou pronounced ‘at the altar,'moves the 
spheres® right and left, transporting Himself and the disciples 
to an aerial region lying between, wliere He discourses to them 
upon the celestial hierarchies and the various torments endured 
hv souls before they are released from the dilTerent rulers of the 
spheres. He comforts them, in view of all this, by realllrming 
His gift to them of ‘ the keys of the heavenly realm ' (141). A 
fresh incantation raises them to a sphere of light, where they 
receive a vision of fire, water, wine, and blood, which is 
explained as the meaning of Ijk 1*24*^, Jn 4*0-Mt 20‘27, and 
.In 19*54 ; ‘ 1 brought nothing into the world, when I came, 
except this fire, this W'uter, this W'ine, and this blood ; the water 
and the fire I brought from the region of tho Light of lights, 
from tho troa.sure of light, and the wine and the blood I 
brought from the region of Barbelo. Shortly afterwards, my 
Father sent me the holy spirit in the form of a dove. The fire, 
the water, and the wine W'ere for the purifying of all the sins of 
the worhl ; tho blood was a sign for me of the human body 
which I received In tho region of Barbelo, the great Bower of 
the invisible God. Tho Spirit, again, draws all souls and leads 
them to the region of light.’ Jesus then transports them back 
to the mountain of Galilee, institutes (('f. ERI'l vii. 4t)8'‘) a mystic 
sai'rameiit (142) of wat.t r, wine, and bread, intercedes Miccess- 
fully with the I'ow’crs who remit sins, on behalf of the disciples, 
anti explains the ellicacy of the supreme Name as a charm 
against the rulers of the spheres. There is a gap in the MS at this 
point When it recommences, w'e are listening to a recapitula¬ 
tion, uttered with gusto and gloating, of tho Dantesque punish¬ 
ments inllicled on the soul guilty of cursing, the sl.indcrer, the 
murderer,^ the thief, the scorner, tlie blasphemer, the sodomite, 
the obscene sorcerer,7 and the good man who has not been 


1 This may reflect a Gnostic claim for women in the prophetic 
ministry of the Church, as against an attempt on the part of 
the (Roman?) authorities to put thorn dowm. 

2 He gets the rebuke of Mt 17*7 for wondering how the dis¬ 
embodied soul can escape the archons and powers. 

i It is a free gospel. ‘ I have culled and said to all men, 
sinners and just persons, “Seek that ye may find, knock that ft 
may be opened to you ; for everyone who seeks in truth shall 
find, and to him that kriocketh it shall bo openwl. For I have 
said to all men, that they are to seek the mysteries of tho realm 
of Light, which will cleanse them and purify them and bring 
them to the Light”’(133). 

4 This cry for more liglit than the old gospel could furnish on 
the problems of the uni\erHe marks, as Harnack observes, the 
common plea of Gnosticism and Catholicism ; the simple gosjx l 
of Jesus had to be expanded to meet the speculative problems 


® Among the grotesque semi-Egyptian colours of this sketch, 
must ho noted that the spheral powers include ‘ the basis 
airi?) of the moon, which was like a ship steered by a male 
id a female dragon, and drawn by two white oxen. Un the 
jop of the moon there was the figure of a child who drove the 
ragons that had seized the light from the archons. At the 
)w was the face of a cat.’ 

« At this point Peter again protests that the women (Mari and 
dome)are putting loo many questions, and Jesus bids tin m 
t tho men have a chance of speaking (146). . , , , 

7 These denunciations show how the Pistin ,S(>p/na nhjmrii 
le libertinism which wasrampantin someof the ultra spi n md- 
tic circles of Gnosticism. For the Egyntian basis ot ila. 
nostic hell see E. A. WaUis Budge, The Gods of the LgyptianK. 
ondon, 1904,1. 266 f. 
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initfated. Each cuho N proposes by a disciple, and answered by 
Jesus. lie closes by ded.^niiK that (148) a inan is punished 
separately for everv sin, but tJiat the penitent initiate is sure of 
pardon j also, Ilf* describes liie best time for tiiose to be born 
who shall be initiated into the mysteries. The ori^final MS then 
ends with the words, ‘ When Jesus spoke thus to his disciples in 
Amenti, the disciples weiit and wailed ; “ Woo, woe to the 
sinners on whom the iiidifTercrice and forg'etfulness of the 
archons lies, till they leave the body and ure led to these 

f .unishments! liave pity on us, have pity on us. Son of the 
loly One, and take compassion on vis that w’e may bo flelivered 
from tliese punishments and jndg'tnents prepared for sinners— 
for wo too liave siritied, our Ixird and our Li^ht !**’ The entire 
fourth book is kabbalistic as none of its predecessors is; the 
moral flomand, which counteracted the inajfical element (AV/Zi’ 
iv, 116'') in the sacramental doctrine, bej^ins to fall away, and 
the relijfious temper narrows as will as hardens. 

3 . Composition. — TJie prolileni of the Pistis 
Sophia iM twofold—literary and rcli^^doii.s. The 
literary problem is to analyze tlie .structure of the 
miscellany. Even Avlien tlie lir.st tfiree hooks are 
taken bj’ themselves, tlieir ori^jinal title cannot 
have been Pistis Sophia. This desi^mation * niay 
ho retained for the sake of convenience, but it is 
the addition of a later sciihi;, and is just as ap- 
projuiate as ‘The liook of Una’ would bo for the 
Faerie Queene ; the miseellany is much more com- 
nreliensive than such a title would suc;c:est. 
Either‘d’lie Hooks of tlie Saviour ’ or ‘ Questions 
of Mary and the Diseijiles concerning Repentance 
and Eoroiveness, with the Answers of the Jjord ’ 
would cover the contents more accurately. Even 
thi.s, }iowev(‘r, does not explain the juxtaposition 
of the fra^pnents. One theory (Selimidt) is that 
tlie fourth hook, toL^etlier Avit h the allied hooks of 
.Jeti ill the Bruce ^^S, must reflect an earlier staj^e 
of this (jnostie theosojiliy, at Avhich the ‘loAvcr’ 
mysteries as yet consisted mainly of a baptismal 
sacramentalism {ERE ii. 388’^). The rival hyjio* 
thesis (fdechtenhan) reconstructs an original docu¬ 
ment by omittin^^ G4-80 as an inter[)olation. These 
theories are comidicatcd by (a) the probability 
that the Pistis Sophia is based uiioii earlier Gnostic 
treatises of the ‘2ml iient. Avhich are knoAvn to us, 
as far as tliey are kiioAvn at all, mainly by their 
titles;^ and (h) by tlu* obvious connexion between 
our miscellany and the ‘two books of .left,’^ 
Avliiidi ii.'ijipen to be preserved in the allied Sahidic 
MS of Bruce. 'J’lie Pistis Sophia mentions these 
hooks (131) as containin^^ the higher mysteries 
and as ‘written by Enoch Avhen I spoke witJi him 
from the tree of knoAvledge and from the tree of 
life.’ But the books mentioned here can hardly be 
the hooks of the Bruce MS, for the latter do not 
profess to have been composed by Enoch. Never¬ 
theless, tliere is a general similarity betAveen the 
two MSS, Avhich involves literary and religious 
questions that have not yet been answered defi¬ 
nitely by expm-ts, Tn the extant books of Jeft 
Jesus is also revealing tlie mysteries of the eele.sti.al 
spheres to Ills disi^iples, the sacramentalism is still 
more empliaf i(;, the ascetic note is loudly struck, 
and tlie underlying aim is, as in the Egyptian 
Roo^ of the Dead, to provide a safe passage ^or the 
initiated soul through the hostile regions of the 
otlu'T world. Idle latter aim, more explicitly than 

1 E. Dulaarier and E. Renan {Marc-Avrile^, Taris, 1K82, p. 

120f.) proposed to read Tricrri] (ro(/»ia (‘faithful o; believirij' 
AVisdoin’), but ‘Faith-Wisdom’ is <piite intelli;j;ible, espeeiallv 
when it is romein))eretl that the twelve ajons posited by Valen¬ 
tinus eommence with niaTi^ and end with (To<f>E. 

2 The discover!' of the Odes of Solomon (KRIC vii. 13*) has put 
one of those t reatises in our hands ; the Pistis Sophia quotes, 
ainon^r the canonic'al Psahns, from five of these Odes fi., v., vi.’ 
xxii., XXV.). ' 

3 Jeft in the Pistis Sophia is the father of Sahaoth, and 
consequently (see above, p. 47*) ‘the father of the father’ of 
Jesus. The pre-existence of Clirist is assumed in the story of 
those books’ ori<rin ; indeed, the iire-existence and the ascended 
activities of Christ in this literature are much more vital than 
the historical life and mission on earth, tho main si{fnificanee 
of the latter being that it inaugurated the sacramental rites. 

JeO, in the PiMis Sophia, keejis the lower archons in order, 
but his princij-ial mission Is to transmit light from the higher 
Treasure to tho regions below him, by way of revelation ; he is 
more important as a medium than oa a celestial potentate. 


in the Pistis Sophia, dominates the sacramental 
intere.st; it must be admitted that tho entire 
scheme of both works presents a grotesque, Aveird 
elaboration of the sacramental mysteries, compared 
with which the later Catholic construction may be 
described as simple and sober (cf. ERE v. 548''). 

Litkratcre.—T he literature may be grouped under tho suc¬ 
cessive stages of criticism. The MS of the Pistis Sophia, 
originally possessed by A. Askew, passed into the keeping of 
the British Museum [MS Add. 5114] towards the end of the 
18th century. Some passages had been already copied and 
noticed by C. A. Woide, the Coptic expert (cf. J. A. Cramer, 
Ileitnoje zur Befordrrung theologiscker. . . . Kenntnisse, Kiel 
and JIainhurg, 1778, p. 82 f.), who assigned it, on paheographic 
grounds, to the 4th cent. ; and in 1843 it was discussed h)’ 
J. Matter, Hist, critique da gnosticisinc'^, Paris, 1843-44, ii. 
41 f., .‘kOOf. E. Dulaurier {JA, 4th ser., ix. [1847] 534 548) 
ascribed the work to Valentinus ; but his Fr. version was never 
published, and the first ed. of the MS did not appear till 18.51, 
when M. G. Schwartze’s Lat. tr. was posthumously ed. by 
J. II. Peterinann (Pistis Sophia, opus qnosticum \ alentoio 
adiudicatuin, Berlin, 18.51), who attributed the document to 
the 0{)hiteH, an opinion shared by K. R. Kostlin in his ex¬ 
haustive ess.ay on tJie (Inostic system of tho Pistis Sophia 
(Theoloqische Jahrbiicher, xiii. [1854] 1-104, 137-100), and by 
R. A. Lipsius (DCli iv. 40.5-415). Portions were translated 
from Bchwartze’s version into Kng. bj' C. W. King, Gnostics 
and their Remains'^, London, 1887. A Fr. version by E. Am61i- 
neau followed (La Pistis Sophia:^ Ouvraye gnostiqve de 
Valentin, truduit dn copte en fran(;nis, avec une introdaction, 
I’aris, lvS05), which was severely criliciVed by E. Andersson 
(Sphinx, viii. [lOOi] 237-2.53) and C. Schmidt (GOA, 1801, p. 
040f., 1802, p. 201 f.). An Eng. version, based on Schwartzo 
and AuKdineau, was published hvG. R. S. Mead (Pistis Sophia, 
a Gnostic Gospel . . . now for thefirst time Knglished, London, 
1890). C. Schmidt’s Germ. tr. (Koptisch-gnvstische Schrijten, 
Leipzig, 190.5, i. 1-254) had been preceded by his ed. and study 
of the allied Gnostic documents in TIT viii. 1-2 [1892] (‘ Gnos- 
tisc.he Schriften in koptischer Spra<;he aus dem Codex Bruci- 
anus’), as well as by A. Harnack’s monograph, ‘ Ueher das 
gnostische Buch Pistis-Sophia,’ in TiT vii. 2 [1.891]. Harnack's 
views are suininari/.ed in his Gcsch. der altchrisilichen Littera- 
tUT, i, (Leipzig, 1893) 171 f., ii. 2. (1004) 193f. Schmiilt’s theory, 
that (If t wo books of JoO (in the Bruce MS) represent, along 
with till- (so-called) fourth book of the Pistis Sophia, an earlier 
stage, is criticized adversely by E. Preii.schen (ThLZ xix. 
[1894] 183-187) and defended by Schmidt in ZM’T'xxxvii. |1.S94] 
555(1. ; Ilarnaiik tends to think that Schmidt has not proved 
his thesis at this point, and a similar scepticism, accom]mnied 
by an independent, positive reconstruction, is rctlocted by 
R. Liechtenhan in iiis ‘ TIntersuchungen zur koptisch-gnos- 
tischeu Litteratur’ (ZWT ix. [1001] 230IT.) and in J*RRi xiv. 
404 IT. The discovery of the Odes of Solomon, ilve of which were 
already prc.served in the Pistis Sophia, has reoi)ened the 
proliicni of the latter hook ; cf. J. Rendel Harris, The Odes 
and J*salms o/Ao/emon, Cambridge, 10o9, jip. 10-;i,5, and W. H. 
Worrell, ‘'I’heOdesof b’olomon and the Pistis Sophia,' JThSt 
xiii. [1911] 29-4(1. The most recent discussions of the Pistis 
Sophia will he found in W. Bousset, Haujdp ruble me der 
Gnosis, (iottingen, 1907, which brings out the SAncretlstic 
features; E. de Faye, Introd. dTHuae du gnosHcisrne, Paris, 
1003, pp. 100-139, and Gnostiques et gnosticisme, do. 1913, p. 
247fT., the latter of which thinks highly—sonie will feel, too 
highly—of its religious value ; P. D. Scott-Moncrieff, Pagan¬ 
ism and Christianity in Egypt, Cambridge, 1913, p. 14HfT., 
which elucidates the I'lgyptian characterist ics of the mi.scoll.any ; 
and F. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1916, ii. 134 f. James Moffatt. 

PITRS.—See Ancestor-worship (Indian). 

PITRYANA.— See DevayAna. 

PITY.—Pity is pre-eminently a human emotion ; 
it is either not shared at all or shared in a very 
inferior decree by the brutes. As a human emotion 
it is very Avidely spread, but affeets men at diiierent 
times and in diiierent races in ditlerent dej^rees. 
Women are more moved by pi tv than men, civilized 
men than savages, and probahly the northern more 
than the .southern races. Among the Greeks and 
lioniaiis ^)ity was Jess felt than among Cliristian 
nation.s, in the rncdimval life less than in the 
modern Avorld. This is, perhaps, due to the in¬ 
creased ease of communication between one part 
of the Avorld and another, and, as a consequence of 
thi.s, to the growing solidarity of the human race. 
Hostility and anger are both apt to obliterate 
pity, or at any rate greatly to dimini.sh it ; on the 
other hand, affection for and contiguity to tbi 
sufferer enhance it. 

I. Greek.—In Homer pity is recognized 
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quality which prevails to some extent ami ouj^ht 
to prevail ainonj^ both gods and men. Yet no 
groat stress is laid upon it, nor does its absence 
excite much indignation. In one passage (of doubt¬ 
ful authority) it or, rather, the respect which 
gives rise to pity is described as a quality ‘which 
greatly injures and also greatly benelits men’ (//. 
xxiv. 45). In the tragedians the feeling of pity is 
more marked and occupies a more prominent place. 
Indeed, as Aristotle points out, tragedy could not 
exist and would have no ]>oint, did not human 
misfortune excite pity and were not people capable 
of being moved by the imaginary misfortunes of 
their fellow-men. lie says that the obj<'c,t of 
tragedy is ‘ by means of pity and terror to ellect a 
purging of such tunotions’ {Poctirs^ 1450'‘, ed. T>y- 
water, Oxford, 1909).^ In some ways the most 
remarkable instance of pity exhibited in Attic, 
tragedy is Prometheus’s self-sacrilice for the good 
of mankind, brought about by the pity which he 
felt for their forlorn condition ; with this is con¬ 
trasted tlie pitiless inexorability of Zens. This 
has in it some touch of the Christian doctrine of I 
God’s pity for man, though in sjiirit it stands 
greatly opposed to it. In Plato there is no formal 
treatment of the emotion of ]dty, though he recog¬ 
nizes it as a natural and proper human sentiment 
{e.f/., Phmdo, 58 E). It is further characteristic of 
Plato that he thinks the condition of ignorance 
or mistake more to be pitied than that of those 
who fall into misfortune (iiJcp. 539 A). In Aristotle 
the emotion is trea,ted more formally and at greater 
length. Put in the Elhirs he (U;scribes it along 
with desire, anger, and fear as a feeling {ndOos) 
{Nic. Eth. ii. 1105*’); iu the Rhetoric he discusses 
at length the chara<der of the emotion at least as 
it can be used for rhetorical purposes. Of <*ourse, 
as a simple emoti(.)n pit y defies dedinition ; no one 
could ever make the feeling of pity intelligible to 
a man who had never known it; but it is ]iossible 
to analyze the circumstances iu which it will arise 
and be.’felt, and this is what Aristotle attempts. 

He doscriltes it as ‘a painful feelinir arisinff on the bight of 
evil cither destructive or painful, whii'h ha]>pens to one who ia 
unworthy of it, an evil of a kind which one might expect to 
sufTer oneself or that one of one’s frioruls should do so, and this 
when the evil appears close at hand. Kor it is clear that it is 
necessary that he who should feel pity should he su«.h as to 
think that he might siitTer the evil either in his own jM'rson or 
In that of one of his friends, and that the evil shouhl he such, 
or very much such, as has been described in the definition’ 
(fl/icf.'ii. K). 

d'hc definition gives at first sight a somewhat 
seliish eoinplexion to the feeling of pif y ; yet there 
can be no douht that it lays t he conditions down 
under which pity is most readily felt, and, though 
there is a pity which transcends this account of it, 
the definition accurately describes the pity by which 
the great majority of onlinary men are moved. 

2. Roman.— In'Latin literat ure the sentiment of 
pity occupies no jiromineiit place ; the Ilomans were 
not a (lompassioiiate people, and their literature 
faithfully reproduces this trait of their character. 
The passage where the hading of pity is most 
finely touched upon in Latin literature is in Virgil : 

‘ Hie . . . 

Sunt liK'hrymae rerum, et niciiLcm mortAlia Uuigunt 

There is also a striking jiassage in which Tacitus 
contrasts the pity felt by some of the rough 
soldiers after the battle of IkHlriaciiin, at tlie 
horrors which the lield of battle displayed, with 
the callousness of Vitellius and his eutouiage 
{Hist. ii. 70). Cicero also knew what pity was; 
he described it as ‘ ill ease of mind growing out of 
the misfortune of another’ [Tusc. Qwest, iii. 10) 
and ‘the ill ease excited by the misery of another 
who suffers wrongfully ’ {ib. iv. 8). 

1 What the precise meaning of Aristotle’s definition of the 
object of tragedy is has been much debated, and need not be 
discussed bore. 
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3 . Biblical.—In the Bible it is to be observed that 
the terms ‘pity,’ ‘compassion,’ and ‘mercy’ are 
used as practically synonymous (being all used in 
•lifferent jilaces as translations of the same Hebrew 
and Greelt words), and tliat they occujiy a position 
whicli is unicHie in the ndigious literature of nriv 
people. For God is represente<l in Hebrew as well 
as in Cdiristian literature not only as a God of 
justice but as pitiful, compussionate, and merciful. 
'I'liat such are the characteristics of God was a 
conviction which grew u]K)n the [irophets of Israel 
and the religious leaders of Jewish thought till 
it culininateil in the teaching of our Lord Himself. 

In the earlier books of the O f the pity and 
compassion of God are com}iarativ(‘ly little emjJiu- 
sizeu. d'lie most iiiiportaiil passage occurs iu the 
decalogue in both 01 the forms iu which it has 
come down to us : 

‘Shewing mercy unto thousands of them that love me and 
keep my c<^mm;uldnll■n^a ’ (Kx 208 , Dt 5'^^ [n-ojcoe eAfos eis 
TOic ayanuxrt /Lte icai roLf (fivKatraovaL to. irpoirrayfiara 

pov])-, 

Imt in the Psalms and in certain of the ])ropheU 
the thought is very prominent • e.r/., I’s 86 ® 1U3®’ ^ 
130' etc., Is 54«' t)3^ Jer Hos V. 

In the N'f the hcliid' in (Jod’s pity or mercy 
follows as a direct cons('([uence from the <loctrine 
of (jlod's fnth(‘rhood and God’s lo\'e ((’. 7 ., Lk 6 ***’). 
To St. Paul (Jod is a God of mercy. God is the 
Father ot iiu'rcies (2 Co P); He is rich in menty 
(Fph 2'*) ; mercy and peace come from God throngli 
Jesus Christ our Lord (1 J'i P, 2 Ti P, d'it P, 
2 J n ^). 

Pity towards men is commended to us in the 
Bible as a consequence of the pity and mercy of 
Go<l, and particularly of His pity and mercy as 
expressed by and revealed in the scndingpif Jesus 
Christ. Pity and mercy towards aliens and 
strangers were in early days iierhajis no more 
recognizeil as a duty by the Israelites than they 
were by the Greeks and Komans ; imhaid, there is 
a passage (Dt 13**)in which it is(ixpressly forbidden 
that ]>ity sliould be felt or shown towards those 
who try to pervert God’s people from the worship 
of Jaliveh into the worship of any strange god ; 
but tlirougbout the OJ’ mercy and pity aie incul¬ 
cated towards members of the house of Israel, and 
the failure to have pity on tlie widow, tlie father¬ 
less, and the destitute is strongly reprobated. In 
the NT tlie command to be pitiful has no sucli re¬ 
strictions. 'riie teaching of the jiarable of the (Jood 
Samaritan imjilies that our acts of charity, Jiity, 
and mercy are by no means to hi^ limited to those 
of our own nation, and, a.s a matter of fact, under 
the teaching of Christianity pity has been ex¬ 
tended so as to embrace sull’eiers of the whole 
human raei*, and in our day embraces the animal 
world as well. , . 

4 , Augustine.—In Augustine’s^ de CWitatc Dei 
there is an interesting chapter (ix. 5) devoted^ to 
the manifestation of \nty as exhibited by God 
and man. He maintains against the Stoics, xyho 
asserted that (Jod could m*t be moved by pity, 
that, while the claims of pity must always be 
subordinated to justice, it is yet an emotion wliU’h 
ia not unworthy of God and shouhl be exhihitiMl 
by men to their fellow-men, being naturally called 
out by the sight of distress. The pity of God, of 
course, must depend on the rejientance of man ; 
yet, granted this condition, God’s [uty can ‘1^"' 
out towards man, and, it would seem, inevitably 
does 80. The pitiful God of the ( hristiuiis stands 
thus contrasted with tlie passionless God ot t ie 
Stoics, just as the compassionate man under the 
Christian dispensation is opposed to the nnieeiiug 
man of the Stoical ideal. ■ i „ 

Yet. in spite of what Augustine urges, the idea 
of a pitiful God is not altogether an easy one 
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to embrace. It has to l>e taken in cJose connexion 
with the teaching of the on repentance. The 
pood will, the love, the fatherhood of God to man, 
18 a permanent attitude whn-h remains, whatever 
man's conduct. Sin turns man’s thoughts and his 
aflections away from God; rej)entance makes 
possible tlie renewal of the relation between God 
and man, wliich has })een there notcntially all the 
time, hut lias been interruptea. The changed 
attitude of (Tod to man consequent on repentance 
expresses itself in pity. The bearing of this 
doctrine on tlie question of the Atonement is out¬ 
side the present article (cf. Expiation and Atone¬ 
ment [Christian]). 

5 . English moralists.—In the English moralists 
the plienomena of pity and the cognate emotions 
held a (considerable place. Hobbes started the 
investigation : 

‘Oriefe, for the Calamity of another,’ he gavs, ‘is Pitty ; and 
anseth from the imaprmation that the like calamity may befall 
himselfo ; and therefore is (billed also Compassion' and’ in the 

S hraae of this present time a Fellow-feeling-: And therefore for 
alamlty arriving from great wickedness, the best men have 
the least Pitty ; and for the same Calamity, those have least 
Pitty, that think themselves least obnoxious to the same’ 
(fjei)iathnn, pt. i. ch. C). 

This selfish doctrine of pity is vehemently op¬ 
posed by Hutler in Ids two sermons on compassion 
{Sermons, v. and vi.). Having stated Ilohhes’s 
definition of pity as given in his treatiseon Human 
Nature, ch. ix. § 10, as ‘ th(^ imagination or fiction 
of future calamity to ourselves, proceeding from 
tlie sense (he means sight or knowledge) of another 
man’s calamity,' he proceeds to criticize it in the 
following way {Sermon v. * Upon Compassion’). 

In the first place, he contends that it is no account of pity or 
compassion at all. The sight of a friend’s misfortune mi-dit in 
some minds give rise to tlie feeling of fear for ourselves which 
Hobbes desenhes, hut, If it gave rise to such a feeling, the 
feeling would not he one of pity or compassion, but something 
ijuite different. Again, there are objects which give rise to a 
sense of our own danger—a sudden sight or sound, or some 
association of ideas—hut no one would say that wecoiniiassionate 
or pity such objects; it would be ridiculous to do so. Again, fear 
pity, and compassion would be on Hobbes’s showing the same 
sentiment and a fearful and comiiasaionate man the same char- 
actor—which every one immediately sees are totally different 
Again, while compassion and pity oxhibiU^d towards others, and 
especially towards our friends, commend us to the favour of all 
good men, fear or anxiety on our own account by no means 
oijually recommends us. Pity, then, and compassion, Rutler 
coiududcs, are not forms of self-love, but original affections 
being grief at the distresses or misfortunes of others, are a 
primitive sentiment in human nature, a sentiment imjilanti d in 
us, intended to prompt us to relieve those man v miseries and 
sufferings of which, in lUitler’s view, life is so full.' The emotion 
does not supplant reason, but fortifies it, reason being often too 
weak to induce men by itself to alleviate or attempt to banish 
the sufferings of our fellow-men unless supported by those feel¬ 
ings of compassion and pity with which, as a matter of fact, the 
better class of men are endowed. 

One other (luestion Uutler touches upon in the course of 
these two sermons. Pity and compassion were regarded by 
many of the Stoics in earlier days and by some of Huller's own 
contemporaries as a weakness which the ‘ wise man ’ will seek to 
got rid of. To this Butler replies that the gratification of the 
affection inay be, and often is, a source of pleasure to him who 
Indulges it, and certAiuly makes compliance with the dictates 
or the sonso of duty and reason easier and more possible than 
wthont such a sentiment they are likely to prove to the 
majority of mankind. In this way ho an.svverod by anticipation 
the objections of Kant, who took up on this mmit a po.Nitiori 
even more extreme than most of the Stoics. Kant said ; ‘The 
nassions themselves, being sources of want, are so far from 
having an absolute worth for which they should be desired 
that, on the contrary, it must be the universal wi-h nt Pv..rJ 
rational being to be wholly free from them 


actually experience. It is a peculiarity of the 
paH.sion, he continues, that tne coninmnicated 
jiassicjn of sympathy sometinuis acquires strengtli 
from the weakness of its original f(;eliiig. 

‘ A man who is not dejected by misfortunes is the more 
lamented on account of his patience’ (tb.). 

This principle of sympathy is largely invoked by 
Adam 8mitli to exjilain some of the plienornena 
which jiity and compassion exhibit. Why is it, he 
asks, as Hume had also asked, that we feel more 
comjiassion for the man who exhibits greater 
magnanimity in liis suUerin^s than for one who 
allows himself to be overwhelmed by thmn ? The 
reason is, he answers, that we can more easily 
enter into, or sympathize with, the actual feeling 
which he displays. 

‘ We wonder with surprise and astonishment at that strength 
of mind which is capable of so noble and generous an effort’ 
{Theory 0 / Moral Sentiments, Eklinburgh, 1849, pt. i. sect, 
iil. ch. 1). 

6 . Conclusion.— Pity, tlum, is a universal or 
almost universal human feeling, of the existence 
of which as a fact of Imnian nature there can be 
no doubt, though the exjilanatioii of the feeling 
itself, and still more of the phenomena which it 
exhibits, may be in doubt; it is a feeling the 
pre.senceof wliich in men, and still more in women, 
we approve, the absence of wliich we blame ami 
dejilore, but on condition that it leads to active 
interposition on behalf of those who are in distress ; 
it is a feeling, moreover, which we readily attri¬ 
bute to (Jod Himself, bc.cause we recognize that it 
is a form w hich love takes, a proof not of weakness 
but of strength. 

Litkiiaturb, — The authorities are cited throughout the 

W. A. Spooner. 


PLACES (Sacred).—In primitive religious con- 
cejitions the gods are not exempt from gimcrnl 
limitations of space and lime. Arguing by analogy, 
the savage ascribes to all material olijeets a life 
similar to that of which he himself is conscious, 
and he easily confounds the spiritual force with its 
visible embodiment. Hence in primitive myth we 
lind animate and inanimate things equally capable 
of feeling and action, while transformations of 
men into animals arc perfectly natural. The 
gods have a physical enviionmerit, on and through 
wdiicli they act. Nowhere ubiquitous, they are 
conceived of as bounded by certain local limits : 
the god’s land is the land of bis wairsliippers, and 
liis immediate sphere of inlluence is his residence. 
Among the early Semites ideas of divine jirefereneo 
came to be a.ssociated with the fertility of par¬ 
ticular places, whether from rainfall * or from 
springs and w atercourses, the local gods, or f/dlim, 
ludrig recognized and appeased by a tribute of 
jirstfruit.s, and, by a natui'al extension of mean¬ 
ing, of firstlings of cattle and men. Thus the 
idea grew that the gi^ls have their proper homes 
or haunts where the 'worsliiiiiiers lay their gifts on 
sacred ground, liang them on a sacred tree, or, in 
tile case of .sacrilicial blood, pour it over a sacred 
stone. Later the home or .sanctuary of a god was 
a temple, wdiicli could be erected only in a jilace 
where a god had manifested his presence. A theo- 
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Bacriticing on 

Hume has a good deal to say about pity and idea ^ ' 


^ others’ 

bk. ii. pt. ii. § 7). He does not accept 
Hobbes s view, that it is an airectioii springing 
from the sight of others sull’ering w hich mak<^ u.s 
apprehensive on our own account. It has its 
source in the imagination, in the })Ower which we 
have of putting ourselves in the place of others 
and gaining an impression of the ideas which they 


idea of the sanctity of such places as Bethel, 
Manire, Shechem, Beersheba, etc. The theopliany 
in Ex 3 took place on Sinai, because it is holy 
ground, Jahwell’s habitual dwelling-place ('^ 
Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites'^' 
London, 1894, p. IKS). Thus we see that holy 
jilaces are older than temples, and that places 
become holy as the natural liaunts of a god, these 
being in their earlier forms a cave, a rock a 
fountain, or a tree. These places and things’as 
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the favourite hauritH of divine come 

naturally to be regarded as holy, as opposed to 
common, and are reserved for‘ the use of the 
god and liis ministers. In relation to man such 
sanctuaries come to be surrounded l)y restrictions 
as to access, especially for such persons as are 
physically unclean or have shed blood. The right 
of asylum in the OT was limited to involuntary 
homicide, and con lined to certain old sanctuaiies 
—the cities of refuge. Hut at some Arabian 
sanctuaries all fugitives were admitted to shelter. 
The idea of holiness had thus come to involve 
restricdion or prohibition, together with the idea 
of protection from encroachment, as niay be seen 
in the root-meaning of the Hebrew word hiind^ a 
sacred enclosure or temenos. The god and his 
worshippers belong to a community of kinship, 
most probably on tlie basis of a toteniistie concep¬ 
tion of mutual relationship. Hence men naturally 
fell into the way of observing rules of holiness—‘a 
system of restrictions on man’s arbitrary use of 
natural things, enforced by the dread of super¬ 
natural j)enalties’ {ih. p. 15ii), as found among all 
primitive peoples. This is the primitive institu¬ 
tion to wliic.h the name ‘ tabu ^ has been gi\en, 
including both rules of conduct for the regulation 
of man’s contact with propitious deities and pre¬ 
cautions again.st the approacii of evil spirits and 
the like. The distinction b(‘twccu the holy and 
the unclean is real enough, though it may not be 
always precise, and both may overlap, as in the 
Levitical legislation. 

The sanctuary, being protected by rigid tabus, 
had of course to be clearly marked in its limits. 
The hiind in Arabia som<diiiics inclinled a large 
tract of pasture land marked oil' by pillars, and 
the hai'niiiy or sacred territory, of Mecca extends 
for miles on almost every sicle of the city. The 
whole mountain of Horeb was sacred ground. 
The customary symbol or permammt visible object 
at and through which (he woidii})per comes into 
direct contact with his god is sometimes a natural 
object, as a fountain or tree, or an artilicial erec¬ 
tion, as a pillar or pile of stones. It is easy for the 
primitive imagination to connect ideas of animate 
life and (juickening energy with running water or 
with the rustling leafage of a tree. And we find 
ideas of sanctity attached to rivers, as the Bolus 
and the Adonis, and to springs at shrines with 
healing qualities, as the seven wells of Beersheba, 
etc., into Avhich propitiatory gifts were castwitli a 
view to divination or pro[)hetic inspiration. The 
extension of the idea of sanctity to purposes of 
adjuration and on leal is obvious enough. Trees 
were adored as divine among all the Semitic 
peoples, and still are as innndhil by the modern 
Arabs. The local san(;tuaries of the Hebrews were 
altar-sanctuaries erected under trees, but the altar 
had an lishcrdh, or pole, beside it (Dt 16^^). Again, 
grottoes or caves were su])po!-ed to be specially 
sacred, and the oldest Blncnician temples took this 
form. The holy cave was the original sanctuary 
of the tenij)le of A])ollo at Delos, and the adiftuniy 
or dark inner chamber, was common alike in 
Semitic and in Greek temples, lu ing frecpiently the 
place where oracles were delivered. The .sacrificial 
stone or altar in the Semitic sanctuary was the 
locality of most intimate communion between the 
worshipper and his god, on which sacritices were 
burned and ollorings set forth. The Arabian 
form was usually a cairn or heap of stones, upon 
which, or at the base of whicn, the sacrifi(dal 
blood was poured out, as was the cjise also with 
the Greeks and Romans. We read in the OT 
of monoliths ( 7 n(i^s 6 hh 6 th) at sanctuaries, as at 
Shechem, Gilgnl, etc. 

‘It Beenis clear that the altar la a differentiated h>rin of the 
primitive rude stone pillar, the nofd or rnaf^iOa. But the 


saend stone is more t.hun an altar, for in Hebrew and 
ranaanite sanctuaries the altar, in it.s developed form as a table 
or lieartli, does not supersede the pillar; the two are fo\md 
side by side ut the same sanetnar\, the altar as a pieee of 
saentieial apparatus, and the pillar as a visible symbol or 
embodiment of the presenee ot the deitv, wlueh ininoeissof 
lime comes to be fashioned and carved m ' M-tmis ways, till 
nltimalely it beeomes a statue or nnllirop.j lorphic idol of 
stone, just as the saered tree or postwar nil malei) developed 
into an image of wood ’ (i/>. p. 204). 

Sucli sacred stones are found in connexion with 
the worship of the most various gods, in all parts 
of the world, as among the Aimis, tlie Bia/iiian 
tribes, the Samoans, etc. Tlie ds/ierdh develops 
into the w'ooden idol, the yniiuitive unhewn 
monolith into the marble stsitue of the god, with 
which the altar still continues to be associated, and 
from these elements eventually the temyile was 
built. The yirimitive altar grew out of tuteinistic 
ideas, and there is in the earlier stages no need to 
siipyiose that the stone or image in front of wbirb 
the rites of worship are performed actually con- 
taiiH'd 1 he god. Tlie identilicatioii of the god and 
the aboile in which he may be yileased to make bis 
re.>ting-place is, however, an easy transition, 'riiiis 
among the American Iiulians the place of national 
worship for the Oneulas was the Oneida stone 
from which they claimed descent. The Dakotas 
and Ojihwas had similar st/oncs, which they called 
‘grandfather.’ The shaping of a likeness to the 
human face was natural enough, but by no meauK 
universal, as we see in the unchanged idol of 
Astarte at Paphos. It must be clearly understood 
tliat the idea of tlie stone becoming the permanent 
ratlier than an occasional dwelling-jilaceof the god 
represents a later stage of development, 'the 
existence of saerilice imjilies an earlier totemislic 
stage, in which the blood sprinkled is tliat of the 
totem-animal, and the object is the renewal of the 
blood-covenant between the totmn-elan and the 
totem-god (F. B. Jevoiis, Introd. to the Hist, of 
licligion^i London, 1914, p. 141). This sujiersti- 
tion lingered long. It was condemned by the 
Council of Nantee in 805, but it survives to this 
day in some corners of France and Norway. 

in ancient Rome, in the earliest times, there was 
no temple or image rej)resenling a deity. Certain 
places were regarded as rcligiosa, allected by tabu, 
as distinguished from loca sac?'(i, places made over 
to tlie deity by certain formuhe, under the author¬ 
ity of the State, by the jirocesses of conscn'atiu. 
Such a place, in which a deity had taken uji his 
abode, was a fanmn, containing a sacelliiniy or 
small roofless enclosure, with an ara. Among 
loca rcligiosa were the spots where tliundei bolts 
bad fallen and burial-gnmnds. 'I’liis feeling or 
scruple (rdigio) as applied to places finds ex pres- 
sioii in Virglr.s lines describing the visit of /Kneas 
to the site of tlie future Rome : 

‘Iliiic ad Tarpeiain Bvdem et Capitolia ducit. 

Aural imiic, ohm .sih fstrihiiH hornda duinifl. 

Jam f um relij;io juividos ti-rn-hat a^re^lis 
Diraloci ; Jam turn Bilvam Baxunuiiie tromeViant. 

“Hoc nemuB, hunc,” inquit, “ froniloso vertice collem, 
(Quia deuB, incertum est) habitat deua ’’ ’ 

viii. 347ff.). 

The temple on the Cayiitol, with its statue of 
Jupiter, and that of Diana on the Avciitine, with 
its reproduction of the ^ 6 avov of Artemis at Mas- 
silia, were the earliest statues of the got I s in 
roofed temples at Rome. From the earliest times 
the Roman boundaries, house, burial-]>Iaee, and 
sjiring were considered as in a special sense sacred, 
needing constant religious care. Tlie hearth 
(focus) was the ‘ natural altar of the dwelling-room 
of man’ (‘ Aust’s admirable expression,’ as Warde 
Fowler styles it, quoting E. Aust, Die lieligioyt der 
Rbiner^ Miinster, 1899, p. 214), and the seat of 
Vesta, the spirit of the lire. Behind tlie hearth 
was the penus^ or storing-place of the household, 
inhabited or guarded by spirits, the di penateSt 
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who togt'thrr witli Vusla the material 

vitality of the family (W. Wjinlo Fowler, '1 he 
Religious Experience of the R<nu(iti People^ London, 
1911, lect. iv.), Tlie proteetin^^ door-s|)irit was 
Janus ; and in the Janus hifrons in the symbolic 
^ate of the Forum Fowler sees a developed form of 
the spirit of the house door. The her was ori«^an- 
ally l-h(i ])resiiliii;; s[)irit, not of the house, but of 
an allotment, or the whole of the land of ixfumilia, 
includin',^ that on which the house stood. The 
terminus was the boun<lary-mark of the land 
belon^dn^^ to the fumilia, or i\\Q pugus (an a.ssoeia- 
tion of farms and homesteads), and its (;are was 
marked by detailed ndi^doiis ceremonies. J’hc 
histrutio, or pnrilication, of land, city, etc., was 
carri(‘d out by means of a solmnn proces.sion accom¬ 
panied with sacrilice. And, as the ager of the 
city-state had its h(jundary ma<le sacred hy a lus- 
tratin^ so the city had it sor boundary¬ 
line between tlie saciaal and the profams like that 
of the farm, within wliose limits alone {\\o. aus])irir{ 
of the city could be t«‘ik(‘n. See, further, art. 
Landmarks aivd Hol^ndakif^s. 

The eai liest Ten tonic; word for tcmiple means also 
wood, and the j)rimitive shrine of the deity was a 
holy niace untou(;hed by human harid, a orove. 
A may irdial)it a mountain-top, a cave, or a 
river, but the ^'•e/j(;ral worship was /i forest cult us, 
its seat a sacred tree (cf. Tac. Germ. ix.). I'liis is 
not pure natui(!-worship, for the o()d.s dwedt in 
these! <^ooves, aithoui^h as yet no walls were built 
or imML;es set u[>. Amon^ the Saxons and Frisians 
the v(!iierati()n of jjjroves lon^ surviveal the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity. At the be^inninj.^ of the 
lull cent, liisho}) Ihiwan of Bremen liad all such 
M'oods (uit down in his dioc.ese, and ( ii iinm ( Teufx/nir, 
Drffthologg, i. 73 f.) tells us of a holy oak near 
Wormelu, Faderborn, to wliich even in his time 
the nei;j:hbourin;^^ peasants made a solemn proces- 
sion every year, 'riie earliest temples w(*re built 
on the sites of he more an(;ient trees or <^ro\’o.H, 
and, biter, Chi’istian churches wi're en'ctcsl on the 
same sjiot, so that the ohl .sacredness <Iid not depart 
from the pla(;e, but merely passed into a hi^dier 
relation. 

Ln KiiATCRK.—8«e, works already mentioned, C. 

Botticher, Dc.r nauinknltuH (hr Uellenen^ Berlin, 

W. Mannhardt, Anlikc Wald- and Feldkaltc, do. lS7f>-77 ; 

J. Grimm, Teutonic Mytholo^m^ (r. J. .S. S(:il!_\ hrass, 4 vol.s., 
Lindoii, IMSii-SH; W. W. B.iudissin, Stuiiien zur nnn, 
Jielia{')ns(ji’sr/iirhte, helpz'wj;, I87d-7S ; J. Wellhausen, Rcste 
arnhisrhen Ueidentums^, Berlin, lSi)7 ; al.HoO'/;*, I.ondon, 1911- 
\h, pas.\tm\ and Mio artt. Hori-NKHS, IMAS.skitii v/i, I’olk.s and 
Posts, Tabu, ToTKMiMM. DavID.soN. 

PLAINS INDIANS. — i. Distribution and 
history, —'riie le^ion that ^dves a ^eo^^raphieal 
name to this j^roup of American Tmliaiis is of an 
irre^Mibir ohlonij^ sha[>e, .some ‘JoOO nii](!s from north 
to south and lllOO to loDO miles from east to west. 
Kou; 4 lily speakiii^^ the I’lains extend from the 
Kio (L-.'imle in S.W. Uniti'd State.s to the 
Saskatchewan liiver in Canada, and from the 
l)a.se of the Itoeky Mountains to Lake Winnipe;,^ in 
Can.'ida and the IMissouri and the ^lississippi in 
the United Stales. Down the lonj^ asteily slope 
of this broad stretch of land flow many streams 
that take their rise in the Western mountains. 
Trees border the.se numerous watiwways, but the 
country is barren of forest.s. This was formerly 
the home of over twenty ditlerent tribes, belon;^dn*«' 
to six ditlerent lin;^nii8tic stocks. They were as 
follows : 

(1) AlK-onqulan : Arapaho, Blarkfeet (or Siksika), Cheyenne, 
and Cree ; (2) AthapaseTin : Apaehe ; (8) C.addoan : Ankara atnl 
Pawnee ; (1) Kiowan: Kiowa; (5) Shoshonean ; Comam-liH ; ((>) 
.Sionan : Assinihoin, Crow (or Ahsaroka), Dakota, llidatfia, 
I'tw.a, Kansas, Mandan, .Missouri, Omaha, Osai^^e, Otoe, Ponca, 
and (^uapa. ’ 

ro and fro over the wide Plains formerly moved 
vast herds of biiHalo, which gave abundant food 


and furnished the Indians wdth pelts for clothing 
as \\ell as covming for their tmits. The tribes 
regaidetl tlie.so animals as s}>ecially proviiled for 
the sustenance and welfare of the native peo[)le, 
and this gdft was gratefully recognized in their 
religious rite.s. 

The Indians of the Plains had been attracted 
thither by the biillalo herds. Some of the tribes 
bad come from the woods on the north, east, and 
west, where tlie game, although plentiful, was 
more or less dillicalt to secure; others had come 
up from the south for .similar rea.sons. After tlie 
settlement of the w'hite colonists on the Atlantic 
coast a new force; was felt over the land. A 
gradual displacement of the native tribes formerly 
dwelling on the eastern littoral and its streams 
began an<l went on increasing, until it Avas felt as 
a westward pre.ssure up to the eastern border of 
the Plain.s. This steady displacement, added to 
(he influence of the white traders, the adventurers, 
and the ‘opening up of the country,’ brought to 
the Indian.s new tliseases, intoxicants, and many 
oth(;r evils which greatly reduced their number. 

The bor.se readied I be J’lains wit b tlie expedition 
of Uornmido in IMl. Later, strays miiltijilied 
rajildly, and linally formed Mie herds of wild 
borse.s that became the principal source of the 
Imlian supply. What tribe introduced tliein on 
the Plains and used them for hunting is not 
known, but they were lirst met by tribes of the 
Siouan sto(;k, among tlie (/omandie, who were 
famous for their horsmuanshii), and from that 
tribe knowledge was obtained of the use and care 
of tlie horse. Not only did the horse modify 
hunting methods, but it introduced a new species 
of jiropcrty, cliangcd social customs, and led to 
foraging <*xpeditions and to wars. 

Although the Plains was never a i»eaceful 
country, the changing conditions increased its 
turhulence until it beeaine a great batlbi-lield as 
well as a hunting-ground. The greatest blow that 
the native life of the Indian ever received came 
during the first decatles of the latter half of the 
19th c<;nt., when, in tin; interests of trade, the 
buflalo w(‘re slaughtered by the thousand, until 
within a few years they were practically extin(;t. 
What that catastruplie meant to the Indian it is 
dillicult for one of our race fully to appreciate. 
J’lie pn;.seiit writer can never forget the ociutsion, 
.some thirty years ago, wlien its meaning was 
really borne in upon her. 

The nj^ed Omaha keopor of the Barred ritea (hat inangurate<l 
the annual tribal l)uffnlo-hunt couHented to recite the riluals, 
for hi.storio preservation; he stood alo/ie in his little cabin 
before the graphophone to voice for the last l.imr- the words 
that told of the birth of the hulTalo-herd.s. When he came to 
the promise given by Wakonda, in answer to man’s ai>peal, that 
the lierds should come t<; the people from all directions, the 
tears rolled down his withered cheeks as ho sobhincly niur- 
miued : ‘ Not now, not now 1 ’ To him, M'akonda had abandoned 
the Indian and the world had become desolate. 

The old man did not long survive this recital. 

2. Religious and social ideas. — The social 
organizjition and religious ceremonials of the 
Plain.s Indian.s varied in a number of particulars. 
Those tribes belonging to the Algonquian linguistic 
stock had formerly dwelt under sedentary and agri¬ 
cultural conditions, and many of the habits then 
formed were lost under the stress of hunting ; the 
binding force of a close social organization also gave 
way, with the result tliat religious rites and social 
customs were modi lied. \Vitb the atliliated 
Ara[)aho and Cheyenne tribes the * Sun-dance ’ 
became the prinei[)al ceremony of the people. 
This composite rite snread to some tribes of the 
Siouan linguistic stocK. It was not directly con- 
necte«l with the worship of the sun, as its name 
might iniidy. It is true that the ‘dancer’ turned 
towards tlie sun, but it was viewed as a symbol of 
the unseen Power that had granted the prayer of 
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th6 dancer—usually a supplication for tlie recovery 
of a sick relative, the sincerity of the request to 
be proved by the suppliant going through the 
torture of the Sun-dance. The Sun-dance wit¬ 
nessed by the writer in 1882 was the fulhirnent of 
a vow made that the life of a sister might be 
spared to her family. There was therefore an 
altruistic teaching in this seemingly barbarous 
rite.^ 

Among the Cheyenne there is an ancient cere¬ 
monial connected with four sacred arrows that 
have been preserved time out of mind, wdiicli was 
related to the teacliing of the sanctity of life 
within the tribe. Jdttle is known of this rite, as 
no one having any white blood has ever been 
allowed to witness it. See art. Chkyknnk. 

The tribes of the Caddoan linguistic stock had 
long been familiar with the cultivation of the 
maize which figured in their tribal rites. These 
were elaborate, an<l presented phases of anthropo¬ 
morphism that were not met with elsewhere. 

The tribes of the Siouan linguistic stock dw’elt 
on the eastern border of the IMains, along the 
banks of the Missouri River and the lower part of 
some of the tributaries of the Mississippi. The 
people lived in villages and cultivated maize, 
neans, and a few other plants : they went out to 
hunt buffalo and other game, returning home with 
their supijly of meat and pelts. Early in the 17th 
cent, these tribes came into touch with French 
traders from the south, by way of the Mississippi, 
and across country to the north and east from the 
lakes and the JSt. Lawrence River. With the 
influx of wares during the 18th and 19th centuries, 
the native arts of weaving, pottery-making, and 
the manufacture of imjdernents am^ weai>ons from 
stone, bone, and wood declined and finally ceased 
altogether. Under these influences hunting grew 
to be more or less a mercantile pursuit, and the 
religious rites formerly connected with it began to 
lose their pow'er. 

During the latter half of the 19th cent, the life 
of the tribes became greatly modified and at its 
close hardly a tribe was praedising its ancient 
vocations and rites, or was dependent for social 
order upon its tribal form of government. The 
entire country was under the control of the white 
race, railroatls stretched from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, the mountains w'ere no barriers, and 
portions of the Plains once regarded as a desert 
yielded to modern methods of land cultivation, so 
that the old life passed for ever out of sight. The 
native race survived under the new conditions, nor 
were their ancient beliefs wholly obliterated ; 
these had too long been vital to the race to yield 
to mere external j)ressurc. What those beliefs 
were has assumed new importance to the student 
of the development of the mind and thought of man 
W’hile under the direct and sole tutelage of nature. 

The American Indians belong to an observant, 
thoughtful, out-of-door peoi»le who for generations 
havedived on intimate relations with an unmodified 
environment. All animals pursued their own 
untrammelled mode of life, only the dog being 
domesticated. With few exceptions, the j)lants 
were undisturbed in their manner of growth ; there 
were no highways to break the wdde expanse of 
grass, or bridges to span the streams. There was 
nothing to suggest any break in the continuity of 
the natural relation between man and his sur¬ 
roundings. It is diflicult for one of our race to 
conceive of that once unbroken stretch of country, 
giving no sign of the master-hand of man or of his 
permanent occupancy. 11 was amid such untouched, 
unforced conditions that the American Indijin 
attentively watched the various ])hases of life 
about him and pondered upon w hat lie saw. 

1 For a description of the Sun-dance see art. Piiallism, § a. 


Everywhere he seemed to discern that dual 
forces were emjiloyed to reproduce and so to i)er- 
petuate living forms. The fructifying power of 
the sun was needed to make the earth fruitful, 
and only on the union of the two, sky and earth, 
w'as life in its various forms made possible. Upon 
these tw^o opposites he projected human relations 
ami made them, to a degree, anthro[jomoi]tliic; 
the sky became masculine, the earth feminine, 
finally, by thinking along these lines, as his 
rituals reveal, he was led to conceive of the cosmos 
as a unit, permeated with the same life force of 
which he wuis conscious within himself—a force 
that gave to his environment its stable character, 
to every living thing on land and w ater the pow er 
of grow'th and of moveiiieiit, to man not only his 
physical capacities but the ability to think, t-.. 
will, to bring to pass. This unseen, undying, 
unifying force is cafled by the Umaba and cognate 
tribes Wakonda. ihrougli Wakonda all things 
came into being, are ever related, and made more 
or less interdei»endent. Consequently, nature 
stood to the Indian as the manifestation of an 
order that had been instituted by Wakonda, of 
w hich man was an integral part. 'I’o this order he 
turned for guidance when establi.sliing those means, 
religious and secular, that would ensure to him, 
individually and socially, safety and continuous 
life. 

Finding himself to be one of a wute-i‘eacliing 
cosmic family, the Omaha (and ''is cognates) planned 
the tribal organization upon the type of that family. 
The i>eople were divided into two great sections, 
one to represent the sky, the other the earth. 
Each section wuis composed of a number of kinship 
groups, called by a general term meaning ‘village.’ 

( riiese are sj^oken of by our students as ‘ clans^or 
‘gentes.’) Each village stood for some one of 
the forms of life seen in Wakonda’s instituted 
order. The .sky w'as the abode of the sun, the 
stars, the wiiuls, and the storm-cloud wdth its 
thunder and lightning, and to each village of that 
section w'as committed something regarded as 
symbolic of one of tb(‘se manifestations. The 
earth, with its land and water, was the abode of 
the trees, grasses, and the various animals so 
clo.sely allied to man and his needs, and to each 
village of that section was committed something 
typical or symbolic of one of these manifestations 
of life. In this way the tribal organization aimed 
at mirroring man’s environment, as ordaimui by 
Wakonda, and w as primarily religious in character, 
and secondarily political in its function. The 
tribal rites w^ere instituted to emphasize that 
which the tribal organization portrayed, and to 
provide means by wdiich the people should together 
acknowledge the order inaugurated by Wakonda, 
of which man w'as a part. In these rites all the 
villages of the two sections had a share, as well as 
the symbols committcid to their keeping, so that 
the jieople, standing in the appointed order, with 
one voice apixialed to the invisible Wakonda for 
help to secure food, safety, and long life. 

A fciw w'ords are necessary regarding the sym¬ 
bolic objects (committed to the villages, as there 
has been considerable miscom^eptioii of these and 
the Indian’s use of them. Eacli village, according 
to the section to which it belonged, had charge of 
one of these symbols. The term by w'liich it was 
designated in the Omaha langaiage meant ‘that by 
which they make themselves known as a j)coj)Ic.’ 
It is to this object that the term ‘totem’ b/i- 
been ai)j)lied. The symbol, rejmesenting, as it 
did, one of the forms of life in the sky or on the 
earth, as created by Wakonda, had a sacred 
significance to the people of the village and held 
the central place in their ceremonies. It bound 
the people together by a sacred tie, made them 
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distinctive among tlie otiier villages, and was a 
link between tlxnn and the invisible Wakonda. 
The symbol belonging to a village was always 
metaphorically referred to in the name of the 
village, and also in the personal name ceremonially 
giveti to every child born within the village. The 
symbol might he an animal {e.g., the butlalo) or a 
force {('■.g., the wind), and the people might bo 
spoken of by the name of the symbol of their 
villMge (C. 7 ., the buffalo people, or the wind people), 
d'his form of speech never meant to imply that 
the ])eople were descended from the bulfalo or any 
other symbolic object. Certain articles were 
regarded as associated with the different symbols ; 
these were always treated with marked respect, 
and the people of a village never touched the 
articles associated with their own sacred symbol. 

The tribal rites of the Omaha and cognates were 
composed of dramatic acts, the recitation of rituals, 
and tlie singing of ritualistic songs. In these are 
embodied the myths setting forth the genesis of 
man and his relation to nature. The stories, 
symbols, and metaphors are often highly imagina¬ 
tive and not infre(juently tomdicd with poetic feel¬ 
ing. 'Fhese formed a nimbus about the rites that 
both illuminated and made elusive their meaning. 

In t he tribal rites can be traced the gropings of 
the Indian’s mind to find that power, greater than 
man, which was the source of visible nature, to 
tliscover a way for man to a[)pi'oach it and receive 
h(‘lp from it, and to search for the meaning of the 
activities that were everywhere apfi.arent. The 
religions and social ideas developed through this 
seandi, extending through generations, as evidenced 
in tlio rituals, were gradually evolved and formu¬ 
lated in the tribal rites, wherein were clearly set 
forth the importance of tlie perpetuation of human 
life and the recognition that Wakonda is ever 
juesent in all things that surround man. 

There wen; no sjiecially designated persons in the 
tribe whose duty was to (each religioner ethics, nor 
were there any succinct, practical commandments 
as to the belicis or actions. Jleligions and ethical 
teachings wen; embedded in tlie tribal and other 
rites. Tin; duty of ex[>lanation and instruction 
to the laity, concerning the meaning and the 
teaching of these rites, devolved on the thoughtful 
elders of the tribe, Avho generally belonged to 
those eligible for the office of keeper and who 
formed a kind of licreditary priesthood. 

3 . Wakonda.—The term uyrkonda is not modern 
and does not lend itself to analysis. It is distinct 
from the \vord meaning ‘sjiirit’ and has notliing 
in common witli it. Wakontla is not a synonym 
of ‘ (beat Spirit,’ of nature, or of an objective god, 
a being apart from nature. It is difficul t to formu¬ 
late the native idea expressed in this word. The 
Knropcan mind demands a kind of intellectual 
crystallization of conceptions which is not essential 
to th<‘ Indian ami w’hi<*h, when atfcnii)tcd, is apt 
to modify the original meaning. Wakondu stands 
for tlie mysterions life-power permeatingall nat ural 
forms aiul forces and all phases of man\s conscious 
life. I'lio idea of wakonda is therefore funda¬ 
mental to the Indian’s relation to nature and to 
all living form.s, including man. While the con- 
ce})ti()n of wakonda may appear vague, certain 
anthropomorphic attributes were ascribed to it, 
approximating to a kind of personality, llesides 
the insistence on truthfulness in word and deed, 
there were qualities involving pity and compassion, 
as shown in certain rites. Ail experiences of life 
were directed by wakonda —a belief that led to a 
kind of fatalism. 

Litkkatitrk.— {^Dull. SO BE [1907-10]}; J. Mooney, 
'Oaleruhir Hist, of the Kiowa InrtianB,' 17 [189sj, pt. T 

p. 141 ff., ‘The Ohost-Danco ReIij»-ion,’ U RBEyV [1896], pt. 2* 

A. C. Fletcher, ‘The Hako,' RDEW [1904], pt. 2; A. c’ 
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Fletcher and F. La Flesche, ‘The Omaha Tribe,’ 

[1911], p. 16 flf.; Publicatiom of Field Columbian Museum. 
Cliioaifo, Ill,, Anthropological series ; Anu‘-r. Fat. Hist Museum, 
Anthrop. Papers; vniv. of California Ruhlicatiuns in Amer. 
Archasdogy and Ethnology. A. C. FlETCHKR. 

PLANTS.— See Trees and Plants. 

PLATO AND PLATONISM. —I. Life.— 

Aristocles, known always in after life as Plato 
(UXdrcji'}, was born at Athens (or, as some say, at 
iFlgina) on 26th or 27th May 427 B.C. (or, as some 
say, 5tb or 6th June 428 B.C.). He was well born, 
his father, Ariston, being of the family of Codrus, 
and his mother, Perictione, or Potone, of that of 
Solon; he was well bred; he was well-to-do. In 
his youth he received the customary education in 
music and gymnastic, and he performed the usual 
military service. He is said to have had poetical 
as]>iiations—dramatic, epic, lyric. In all proba¬ 
bility he looked forw^ard to a political career. 
Having been in early years introduced to the 
Heracleitean philosophy by Cratylus, he became 
acquainted about 407 wdth Socrates, and hence¬ 
forward was one of his ‘familiars’ or ‘associates’ 
(erarpoi). Presiiiiiahly Plato shared Socrates’ 
political nnorthodoxy ; that is to say, he W'as 
a ‘ moderate ’ of the type of Tlieranienes, and, 
whilst he had no sympathy witli Critias and the 
extreme oligarclis, desired a stringent reform of 
the ‘unmixed democracy.’ Accordingly, he wius 
one of those Socratics who, on the death of their 
master in 399, wdthdrevv from Athens and found 
a refuge with Eucleides at Megara. It is possible 
that Plato returned to Athens in or al)out 394. 
Then came a time of travel, when he is said to 
have visited Egypt, Gyrene, Magna Gra^cia, and 
Si(;ily. At Syracuse lie made acquaintance with 
Dion, and with Dion’s brother-in-law', the ‘ tyrant’ 
Dionysius the Elder. It is said that Dionysius, 
taking ofl'ence at remarks made by IMato about 
the ethics of tyranny, revenged himself by deliver¬ 
ing Plato to one Poll is, a Spartan diplomatist; 
that PoJlis sold Plato in the market-place of 
.'Egina, as though he were a prisoner taken in 
war; that Anniceris of (Jyrene bought him and 
set him free; that Plato’s friends pro[>osed to 
repay to Anniceris the sum which he bad ex- 
peinled ; and that, when Anniceris declined their 
oiler, the money was spent in the purchase of the 
garden of Academus. Whatever may be thought 
of this curious story, Plato, when he returned 
to Athens about 387, established, first in the 
gymnasium of Academus and afterw'ards in the 
garden hard by, the school knowm hencefoiwvard to 
all time as the Academy. Here he lived, thought, 
tauglit, and wrote. It may he conjectured that in 
the earlier days of the Academy Plato not only 
delivered formal lectures, but also gave personal 
instruction to his abler pupils, using his written 
dialogues as texts for catechetical teaching; and 
that he shared the common life of the school. 
Hilt there is reason to believe that in later years 
he delegated the personal teaching to others, and 
that towards the end of his life his public lectures 
were few and far between. In 367 he made a 
second journey to Syracuse in the vain hope of 
winning the younger Dionysius to philosophy, 
and thus realizing his scheme of an ideal polity 
governed by a philosopher-king. A third journey 
to Sicily in .361, having for its object the recon¬ 
ciliation of Dionysius with liis uncle, Dion, was 
conspicuously unsuccessful. Plato died at Athens 
in 347. 

2. Writings. — In the age of the emperor 
Tiberius tlie grammarian Thrasylus framed a 
canon of Plato’s writings, and included in it the 
Apology of Socrates, which purports to represent 
the unpremeditated defence addressed by Socrates 
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to his judges; the Epistles, a collection of letters 
supposed to have been written by Plato to his 
friends; and 34 dialogues on philosophical sub¬ 
jects. There has been, and there still is, con¬ 
troversy about the epistles, some thinking that all 
are genuine, others that some, and in particular 
vii. and viii., are genuine, and others again (with 
whom the present writer ranges himself) tliat all 
are spurious. Doubts have been raised about 
certain of the 34 dialogues ; but no serious critic 
of the present day questions any of the more con¬ 
siderable of them. It is easy to see why Plato 
gave to his writings a conversational form. 
Socrates had Indd that the teacher should elicit 
and suggest rather tlian inculcate and dogmatize, 
and had therefore ju'efeiTed spoken to written 
discourse, question and answer to continuous ex¬ 
position. IMato accepted his master’s princi[de; 
and accordingly, though he deserted his ixample 
so far as to make use of writing, he was careful 
in so doing to imitate conversation. In most of 
the dialogues Socu ates is the chief .speaker; but 
Plato’s Socrates is an idealized Socrates, who has 
an urbanity foreign to the Socrates of history, 
and he sometimes propounds physical and meta¬ 
physical doctrines which could not have found 
favour with a philo.sophical agno.stic. In the 
Parmenides Socrates takes the second place; in 
the Sojdilst, the Politicus, and the Tinueus he 
retires into the background; and in t\\Q Laivs he 
does not appear. The dialogues difl'er in structure, 
inasmuch as tlie conversation is sometimes written 
down in the words of the supposed interlocutors; 
sometimes is reported by X, who has taken part 
in the discus.sion or has been present at it; once 
is re[)ortcd by X, who heard t! e story from Y; 
and once is reported by X, who heard it from Y, 
who heard it from Z. They differ also in literary 
character and treatment. Some are lively and 
dramatic ; some are eloquent and poetical ; some 
are severely dialectical. Though in general the 
conversational form is studiously maintained, 
there are ui)on occasion great stretches of con¬ 
tinuous discourse; and in particular there are 
imaginative interludes called myths (gC^ot), w'hich, 
making no pretension to exactitude of statement, 
claim notwithstanding to be substantially true, 
and, where experience fails, to fill a g^ by pro¬ 
visional hypotheses {Pheedo, 114 D). Thus, tlie 
making anil the maintenance of the universe, pre¬ 
historic society, the day of judgment, and the 
future state are mythically de.scribed. In a word, 
the myth is a profession of faith. The intro¬ 
ductions prefixed to some of the dialogues and 
the description of the last hours of Socrates in 
the Pheedo are the very perfection of continuous 
narrative. The style is always the best possible 
for the occasion ; for Plato’s harp has many 
strings. 

3. The grouping of the dialogues. —Assuming 
that, when IMato began to write, the fundamentals 
of his system were already settled, and that ac¬ 
cordingly the order of the principal writings was 
determined by the needs and the conveniences of 
exposition, Schleiermacher,^ the father of the 
modern study of Platonism, recognized three 
groups of dialogues; elementary, transitional, 
and constructive. The Pheedrus, he thought, was 
the earliest of the dialogues; the Republic, the 
Timeeus, the Critias, and the Laws were the latest. 
On the other hand, K. F. Hermann,* denying that 
the system came into existence full-grown, saw in 
the .several dialogues the results and the evidence 
of Plato’s doctrinal development, and distinguished 
three periods of his literary activity ; (1) the years 

1 Platons Werke, Berlin, 1866-62, i. 1. 82-86. ^ 

a Geschichte und System der platonischen Philosophie, pt 
(do. 1889) p. 884, etXJ. 


immediately following the death of Socrates ; (2) 
the residence at Megara ; and (3) the years 
387-347. Sub.sequent inquirers, however much 
they differ in detail from one another and from 
Hermann, seem on the whole to agree in accepting 
his principle of interpretation. 

It wil 1 be convenient to note, first, the principal 
points in ^^hich the critics are agreed; secondly, 
the principal points in which they differ. The 
critics are for the most y)art agreed in recogniz- 
i*ifi «; group of dialogues in which Plato, despite 
certain difierences of nomenclature and method, 
has not yet advanced beyond the Socratic stand¬ 
point ; and it is obvious to assign these to an early 
date. Again, tradition ascribes to the Laws the 
last place ; and modern scholarship readily assents, 
adding that the Timeeus and the Critias come next 
before it. Further, on internal evidence it i.s 
obvious to suppose that certain dialogues which 
are critical of educational methods— Protagoras, 
Goi'gias, Pha'drus, Eulhydemus, Sumposiuni, and 
Tlfrwo—preceded the Republic, in which Plato pro¬ 
pounds his own educational theory. Thus far 
there is little di.sagreement. But there is an 
eager controversy about certain dialogues which 
have been described as ‘ dialectical ’ or ‘ pro¬ 
fessorial,’ namely, the Parmenides, the Phileous, 
the Theietetus, the Sophist, and the Poiiticus, and 
about their relation to the Republic, some regard¬ 
ing them as dialectical exercise.s preparatory tc 
the dogmatic teaching of that great dialogue, 
whilst others find in them a style later than that 
of the Republic, reasoned criticism of its meta¬ 
physical doctrine, and substantial contributions to 
a revised and reconstituted .system. The present 
writer, who holds that the five dialogues called 
dialectical or j)r<)fes8orial look back to the Pheedo 
and the Republic, forward to the Timeeus, and 
together with the Timeeus rey)reHent Plato’s philo¬ 
sophical maturity, w^ould arrange the principal 
dialogues in five groups corresponding to suc¬ 
cessive stages in I’lato’s intellectual development, 
namely: (1) Socratic dialogues, (2) educational 
dialogues, (3) Republic, Pheedo, Cratulus, (4) pro- 
fes.sorial dialogue.s, Parmenidos, Philebus, Thcee- 
tetus, Sophist, Poiiticus, together with Timeeus, 
(5) Laws. An attempt must now be made to 
characterize these several stages of Plato’s intel¬ 
lectual development, and to show how the principal 
dialogues illustrate and elucidate them. 

4. irhe five stages of Plato’s intellectual de¬ 
velopment.—(1) Ifie Socratic dialogues. —About 
the mi<ldle of the 6th cent., say 450 B.C., the 
pldlosojdiers who .songdit knowdedge for its own 
sake were faced and bafllcd by three questions : 
(a) What is being? (6) What is knowledge? (c) 
What is predication ?; and, for the moment, philo- 
soy)hical inquiry seemed to be at a standstill. 
Democritus indeed had not abandoned the attempt 
to provide a scientific cosmology and cosmogony; 
and, towards the end of tlie century, the neo- 
Heracleitean Cratylus, recognizing that, if all 
things are in flux, there is nothing to be perceived, 
looked to etymology for evidence of something 
permanent underlying the perpetual process of 
phenomena. But Democritus belonged to the 
past, and the c(ymological theory of Cratylus 
never established itself. Accordingly, in the 
latter half of the 5th cent. (450-400) the main 
stream of thought set strongly in the direction of 
philosophical agnosticism, and the intellectual 
aspirations of central Greei^e found expression for 
the most part in humani.sm—that is to say, th(^ 
literary humanism of the Sophists and the ethical 
humanism of Socrates. Plato’s youthful study of 
Heracleitean flux had ma<le him a philo.sophical 
agnostic; for, even in early days, he must have 
recognized the futility of (Jratylus’s etymological 
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theory, tie tlien ready to receive and 

asHiTnilate tlie j) 0 .si(ivisni of Socrate.s; and for 
a time he found a reform in dialectical theory and 
practice. Ihit, whereas Socrates iiad seen in the 
study of ethical consistency a sufficient occupation 
for his energies and hail rested in it, Plato, takin^^ 
his departure from the lo^,dc of consistency, pro¬ 
ceeded to build upon it, first, a philosophy, 
Hecondly, a science, and, thirdly, a socioloj^y. 
Moral error, Socrates had thouf^dit, is largely due 
to the misapplicatiiin of general terms which, once 
affixed to a person or an act—possibly in a moment 
of passion or prejudice—.stand in the way of a 
sober and serioms judgment. In order to guard 
against error of this sort, and to secure in the 
individual at any rate consistency of thought, 
and, in so far, consistency of speech and aiddon, 
Socrates spent his life in seeking, and helping 
(ither.s to seek, ‘ the what,’ or the definition, of tlie 
words by which the moral quality of actions is 
described. This .statement of the aim wdiich 
Socrates had steadily pursued exactly describes 
the end w’hich Plato proposed to himself in the I 
Socratic dialogues of his first period. But Socrates ' 
had talked, and Plato wrote. Consequently, 
whereas Socrates, who talked, having satisfied 
himself that the ^eyxos, or cro.ss-examinat ion, 
had made the hearer aw'are of his ignorance. 


of Plato’s Socratic writings. The.se dialogues are 
primarily concerned wdth the criticism of earlier 
and contemporaneous theories of education. Thus 
the Prot(tf/o7'a$ brings the educational methods of 
Protagoras and the Sophists face to face with the 
educational method of Socrates ; the Gorgias and 
the Plimlrus deal re.spectively wdth the moral and 
intellectual aspects of the forensic rhetoric of 
Gorgias and the political rhetoric of Isocrates ; the 
Meno criticizes the makeshift method of those 
wdio, despising systematic teaching, regarded the 
practical politician as the true educator; the Kuthy- 
de.mua caricatures the contem|)orary eristic; and 
all these dialogues, together with the Symposium^ 
whilst they demonstrate the superiority of Socratic 
dialectic to the current sojihistries, show a growing 
consciousness of its limitations and insufficiency. 
If education is to do what we expect of it, surely 
it should have for its basis, not i)crsorial consis¬ 
tency, but objective truth. Where, then, is truth 
to be found? Not in objects of sense, which are 
:;onfessedly inijicrfect, but in the tv})e or form 
with which we instinctively compare them. In the 
words of John Stuart Mill : ^ 

‘ All the objects of sense are that which they are, in only an 
imperfect manner, and suirijest to the mind a t 3 'pe of wiiat 
they are, far more pi rfccL than them.sel\e8; a “ somethinj? far 
more deeply interfused,’' which eye has not seen nor ear he.ard, 
hut of whicJi that which can he seen or heard is an imperfect 


might, and did, point the w'ay to a delinition, 
IMato, who w'lote, if he was not to sacrifice the 
advantage of the elenctic stimulu.s, was obliged 
to stop short of dogmatic reconstruction. 

in the Euthyphro .Socrates Invites ins interlocutor to 
define ‘piety' or ‘holiness.’ At first Euthyphro does not 
understand what Socrates means h.v a definition. Socrates 
explains. Then Euthyphro propounds in succession several 
definitions, and Soiuates shows their insufficiency. Again and 
ajfain confuted, hut in no wise abashed, Euthyphro pleads an 
enjfaj^ement, and the dialotfue ends. We may perhaps con¬ 
jecture that IMuto intends to define piety or holiness as * that 
part of justice which is concieriied with the service of the 

f oods’^ hut, in order that the reader may be compelled to think 
or himself, Plato carefully refrains from formulating his 
result. 

The Platonic dialogue of tlii.s period i.s, then, ai. 
exerci.se in Socratic dialectic; but, wherea.s the 


and often very distant resemblance. . . . Wiiat, then, could be 
more natural than to rei^ard the types as real ol)ject8 concealed 
from sense, but coffnisahle directly by the mind? . . . The self- 
heantiful, the self-^ood, which not only were to all beautiful and 
good things as the ideal is to the actual, but united in themselves 
the separate perfections of all the various kinds of beauty and 
goodness—must not they be realities in a far higher sense tlian 
the particulars which are within sensible cognisance'? imrticu- 
lars which indeed are not realities: for there is no particular 
good or beautiful or hist thing, uhich is not, In some case that 
may he supposed, unjust, evil, and unbeaiitiful.’ 

This paragraph i.s not indeed what Mill meant it 
to be, a complete and final summaiy of Plato’s 
tlieory of ideas; but it cannot be bettered as a 
statement of the imaginative speculation out of 
which that theory was afterw ards to grow ; i.e. as 
a de.scription of tlie proce.s.s by which Plato arrived 
at the conception of a sole reality, eternal, immut- 


destnictive procc.ss is set out at length, the con- able, perfect, whereof perishable, mutable, imper- 
.structive luocos.s is left to bo supjilied by the feet thing.s are, in the language of Goethe, no more 
reader. Cuntrariwd.se, Xenophon, who, )>ein^ than ‘likenesses.’ 

apologi.st rather than educator, cares little for For the exposition of this imaginative speciila- 
the ^^\e 7 xos, and is chielly anxious to justify liis tion in its primitive and poetical form the Plurd- 
master’s morality, neglects the destructive iirocess and the Symposium kxq all-imj)ortant. There 
and dwells upon the eunstructive results. Besides are, we are told in the Phr.drus (•247-‘250), certain 
the Euthyphro (piety), the Charmides (teiii- real exi.stenee.s {6vru)s 6 vt(x), such as self-justice, 
penince), tlie Znr/ic.v (courage), the (friend- .self-temperance, .self-knowledge, of whose tran¬ 

ship), and the Ilippins Maior (beauty) are char- sceiidental perfection, revealed tons in a previous 
acteristic dialogue.s of tlie first or Socratic period, existence, w^e are reminded by their imperfect 
In this period Plato u.ses the terms ‘form ’ (eMorlarid eartlily counterparts. This rudimentary theory 
‘idea’ (/(5^a) to mean the characteristic or char- of being becomes a rudimentary theory of know- 
actcristic.s included in a Socratic definition, i.e. ledge when we are further told in the Symjtosiuiu 
‘ the one in the many,’ the element common to a (‘210 AIK) that the lover of beauty ri.ses from the 
plurality of things w hich w'c pro])ose to call by the .sight of per.sons, souls, and institutions, which are 
same name. But, inasinuch as tlie Socratic detini- imperfectly beautiful, through the corresponding 
tiuu of a term of morality or art does nut presume, umvxusal or Socratic definition, to the knowledge 
cither in or out of nature, any objective unity cor- of the eternally existent self-beautiful (aurd 6 f<rri 
responding to it, the * form ' or ‘idea’ has no Ka\6r). In a word, Plato postulates really existent 
siqiarate existence, it is not n. In this unities, of w'hich unities phenomenal pluralities are 

.stage, then, the form.s or ideas are moral and imperfect likenesses, and supposes the really exist- 
msthetic concc))ts framed by the individual in order ent unities to become known to us, through Socratic 
that lie may be coii.si.stcnt in thought, word, and definitions, by means of reminiscence {dvdp^vriais). 
deed, and that lie and iiis interlocutor may not But he makes no attempt to explain how the im- 
misiinderstami one another, perfectly beautiful particular is related to the per- 

(2) ihe educational dialogues .—The dialogues of feet self-beautiful; nor does he define the content 
the second period .show^ a notable advance upon of the world of ideas. In this second period, then, 
the dialogues of the lirst both in their style and in the forms or ideas are moral and aistlietic unities, 
their doctrine ; in their style, for they are more eternal, substantial, separately existent; but we 
coinplex, niore literary, and more dramatic; and are not told how their particulars participate in 
in their doctrine, for Socrates, the iirotagoiiist, them, nor what the things are which have ideas 
propounds doctrines unknown to the Socrates of corresponding to them. 

history , the Socrates of Xenophon, and the Socrates i and DitmtHont London, 1867, iii. 848. 
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(3) The earlier theory of ideas.—Ar\(X now, in a 
third period, taking his departure from the rudi¬ 
mentary conception of eternally existent unities, 
Plato proceeds to develop a systematic theory 
which shall afford answers to tlie three great 
miestions, What is being?, What is knowledge?, 
What is predication? This systematic theory, the 
earlier theory of ideas, may be summed up in four 
propositions—a fundamental proposition and three 
supplementary articles. The fundamental proposi¬ 
tion is the proposition already indicated in the 
metical speculation of the second period, and 
lenceforward steadfastly maintained : beside 
pluralities of phenomena, transient, mutable, im¬ 
perfect, which become, and are oijjects of opinion, 
there are unities, eternal, immutable, perfect, 
which really exist, and are objects of knowledge. 
The supplt-'inentary articles which convert the 
poetry oi the Pfur.drus and the Symposium into 
the pljilosophy of the Republic^ the Thcedo^ and 
the CratyUis are : (a) wherever a plurality of j)ar- 
ticulars are called by tlie same name, tlmre is a 
corresponding idea or form {liepuhlicy 590 A ; cf. 
Phaido, 65 D); thus there are now ideas, not merely 
of good, just, beautiful, but ahso of bad, unjust, 
unheautiiul; of chairs and tables; of fever; of hot 
and cold ; in sliort, of every common term ; (b) it 
is the presence, immanence, communion {jrapovala, 
Koivupla) of tlie form or idea in tlie particular—or, 
in other words, it is the particular’s participation 
in the idea—that makes particulars what 
they are {Phtrdo^ 100 D ; cf. Republic^ 476) ; that 
is to say, a thing is beautiful because the idea of 
beauty is present in it; a thing is unbcautiful 
because the idea of unbeautiful is present in it; a 
thing is both beautiful and unbeautiful because 
both the ideas are present in it; (c) foremost of 
the ideas is the idea of good. 

‘ For,’ says Socrato.s (Republic, 600 * just as the sun furnishes 
to the objects of sight not only their capacity for being seen, 
but also their generation, growth, and nutrition, even so the 
objects of knowledge derive from the go>jd not only their cap¬ 
acity for being known, but also their existence and their reality, 
though the good is not reality, and is on the other side of it, 
transcending it in majesty and power.’ 

With the help of these supplementary articles, 
the fundamental proposition become.s a theory of 
being, a theory of knowledge, and a theory of pre¬ 
dication. It 18 a theory of being inasmuch as the 
ideas are eternal, immutable unities. It is a theory 
of knowledge inasmuch h.s in the Reyniblic (vi. ad 
fin.) Plato hopes to ascend from observed jiarticu- 
lars through ISocratic clelinitions to a dchnition of 
the self-good, and thus to convert provisional 
definitions of tilings into certified representations 
of ideas. It is a tlicory of predication inasmuch 
at it affords or seems to allbra an answer to certain 
logical paradoxes which had sorely jicrplcxed 
Plato’s conteninoraries and for the moment him.self. 
For, whereas the proiiosition ‘ Likes cannot be un¬ 
like, nor unlikes like,’ which Zeno had regarded 
as a truth, seemed to his successors to cut at the 
root of all predication, Plato in this stage conceived 
that, though the unities like and unlike cannot be 
affirmed the one of the other, a particular can be 
simultaneously like and unlike in the sense that 
the ideas of like and unlike are simultaneously 
present in it. That this was tlie origin of the 
hypothesis of the particular’s particiiiation 
in the idea is plainly alliimed in the Parmenides; 
and it would seem that, when Plato wrote the 
Republic^ lie was not yet aware of the limitations 
and inconsistencies which were sjieedily to prove 
fa^ al to this, the earlier theory of ideas. 

(4) The later theory of Plato’s fourth 

period, in which his philosophy reached its con¬ 
summation, is represented by six remarkable 
dialogues, of which Parmenides, Philcbus, 

and Timeeus —are chiefly ontological, and three— 


Themtetns, Sophist, and Politicus, or Statr.smftn — 
are chiefly logical. In all of these, unmistakahlc 
references to the Republic and the Plurdu show I hat 
Plato has now finally renounced the siij)plemeiitaiy 
articles of the earlier theory of ideas ; but the 
critical or destructive element is especially con- 
sjficuous in tlie Parmenides and the Ph debus, 
which may he placed respectively fir.st and second 
at the beginning of the series. The Themtetus, the 
Sophist, anil the Politicus, which deal with the 
logical problems of the time and clear the way for 
the recon.struction of tlie system, naturally follow; 
cf. Aristotle’s statement (iVa/ri!/>////,s-ir.s‘, A. vi.) that 
Plato’s theory of ideas, i.e. the later theory, rested 
upon a logic which was all his own. Tlie series 
ends with the TiuicBus, which, if it does not formu¬ 
late a dogmalie ontology, at any rate lays the 
foundations of what K. 1). Archer Hind has well 
called ‘a thorough-going idealism.’ Of each of 
these dialogues sonietliing must now be said. 

In the Parmenides Plato takes up again the pro¬ 
position ‘ Likes cannot be unlike, nor unlikes Ukc.’ 
Socrates, a mere stripling, disiiutcs Zeno’s supposed 
truth, and maintains that the same thing may he 
at once like and unlike by reason of the immanence 
in it of the ideas of like and unlike, or, in other 
words, by reason of the particular’s participation 
in those ideas. That is to say, he attemjits to dis- 
lo.se of the contemporary jiaradox of [tiedication 
•y an appeal to the eharacteristie doctrine of tlie 
Republic and the Phaido. Hereuiion Parmenides— 
not the Parmenitles of history, hut an anachronistic 
Parmeiudes ; in fact, Plato him.self in the fullness 
of his powers—intervenes, and shows (a) that, 
wliereas by assumption the idea is a unity (for 
atherwi.se tlie dilliculties which be.set the particular 
would beset the idea also), if two or more things 
aie called by the name of the idea in virtue of 
their common participation in it, the unity of the 
immanent idea is sacrificed, either by miiltiiilica- 
tion or by division, in the world of sense (Par- 
menidcs, 130 1C if.); [b) that, if without participation 
in the idea there is no jiredication, the unity of 
the idea is sacriliced in tlie world of ideas ; for the 
particular man and the idea of man are both called 
man, and by asMimption this common nredication 
implies the existence of a secondary idea of man, 
and so on ad injinitum (131 E, 132 D); (c) that the 
theory of the Republic and the Phmdo does not 
explain how the i<iea, which is a unity, can be the 
suliject of iircdication; for by assumption the 
subject of predication is not a unity, but a complex 
or bundle of ideas (129 C, E); {d) that the dogma 
‘ Every common term has an idea corresjionding to 
it’ conflicts with tlie theory of the iilea’s perfection 
(13UC); (c) that, while without ideas there can he 
no knowledge, tlie unconditioned idea can no more 
he apprehended by man than the conditioned pheno¬ 
menon can be apprehended by Hod (134 A 11'.). That 
is to say, the theory of immanence, by which Plato 
in the earlier time had sought to explain the sup- 
jiosed paradox of the one thing and its many 
predicates, involves another ])arailox, the paradox 
of the one idea and its many iiarticulars ; and it 
will be necessary for us, if we are to attempt a 
reconstruction of the theory of being, to provide a 
new .sidution of the j>aradox of diverse attributions. 
For this new solution, so far as relations are con¬ 
cerned, we must look to the latter part of the 
dialogue. Here, at the instance of the other two, 
Parmenides proceeds to investigate Ida own doctrine 
of the existence of the one; but he extends the 
scope of the inquiry so that it shall take account 
of the antithesis of the one and the many whether 
that one or that many is supjiosed to be or not to 
be, and not only as the antithesis was umlcrstood 
by himself and by Zeno, but also as it was inter¬ 
preted by their successors, and in particular by 
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Plato himself Imtli in liis earlier theory and in hift 
later. In the course of tiie iinjuiry the antithesis 
of the one and the others, i.e. of the one thinand 
its many attributions, is brought before us in eight 
hypotheses ; and in each ease we ask ourselves, 
liow does this ])articular hypothesis deal with the 
paradox of likeness and unlikeness ? Does it recog¬ 
nize that the same thing can be like and unlike, 
old and young, and so forth, in which case cogni¬ 
tion of some sort is possible? Or does it deny 
the^e attributes, and thus bring philosophy to a 
deadlock ? The eight hypotheses and their results 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

(i.) If the One’is one, that is to say, in a strict sense a unity, 
the attributes like anU unlike, great and small, resting and 
rnovitjg, old and young, etc., cannot be predicated of the One, 
and there can be neither knowledge nor sensation nor opinion 
of it. 

(ii.) If the One participates in existence and, throiigh a finite 
many (rroAAa), becomes an infinite many (arreipa), diverse predi¬ 
cates such as like and unlike, etc., can bo allirmed and denied 
of the One in its relations to itself and to the others ; and the 
One can be know'n, opined, perceived. 

(iii.) If the One is, and, through a finite many, an infinite 
many can he conjoined in the One, diverse predicates such os 
like and unlike, etc., can be afhrmed of the others In relation 
to themselves and to one another. 

(iv.) If the One is, but, inasmuch as there is no finite plurality 
to m(*'liate between the otliers and tlie One, the others are 
wholly dissociated from the One, diverse predit'ates such as 
like and unlike, etc., cannot be affirmed of the others. 

(v.) If the One is not, i.e. if the One is negatively determined 
by its otherness from what is, diverse predicates such as like 
and unlike may be affirmed about the One and it can he known. 

(vi.) It the One is not, i.e. if the One is ab.solutely non-exist¬ 
ent, diverse predicates cannot be affirmed about it, and it 
cannot he known. 

If the One is not, and yet there are others— i.e. things 
other than one another—the others may have the semblance of 
groujiing, even if there is no finite plurality to determine tli 
groups, and in this way <liverse predicates may be allirmed 
the ptienomenal others, and opinion, though not knowledge, 
pos ililc thereof. 

(viii.) If the One Is not, and there Is no semblance of groupi 
the others being no more than dis(;onriectod particulars, dive, 
predicates cannot he affirmed of them. 

Now of the.se eight liypotlieses four, namely 
iv., vi., viii., give negative rii.sults only ; that is 
say, tliere can be neither predication nor knowledg 
either of the One or of tlie others as here <Io.scril)e<l 
Hut {a) of the One and the others as conceived 
ii. and iii., wdiero the liiiite many mediates between 
tlie unity and inlinite plurality, and {b) of the One 
of V., which is negatively determined, there may 
be piedication and knowledge, and (c) vii. permit.s 
qualified predication and opinion in the region of 
.sen.so. Ac(!ordingly, we .shall find that ii. and iii 
are the foundation of the Philebus and. the TivitrAis. 
and that v. and vii. find a place in the throe logica 
dialogne.s, 'Thecetetiis, SophuH, and Puliticua. In « 
word, tlie Parmenides not only rejects the earlier 
theory of ideas, but also maps out the later. 
And this is not all. From the eight hypothe.se.s 
Parmenides draws the enigmatical conclusion : 

‘ WJicther One exists or docs not exist, both One and the 
others are, and arc not, nil things in ail ways, and appear to 
be, .aiKi do not appear to he, all thing's in aJI ways, both in 
relation to themse/tes and in relation to one another.' 

I’his summary of the eight hy])otJjc.se.s is J^Jafo’s 
resolution of the paiadox of Jikcne.s.s and unlike- 
iic.s.s. For he has .shown practically in many 
particular instanee.s that, whether we suppose the 
One to be existent or to be non-existent, and how¬ 
soever we conceive it, we can atiirm and deny, of 
it and of them, in its and their relation.^ to itself 
and to themselves, diverse predicates such as like 
and unlike, resting ami moving, small and great, 
etc. Thus, when we allirm diverse predicates of any 
thing, there is no inconsistency .such as Antisthenes 
had suppo.sed ; because what is aflirnied or denied 
i.s always a relation, and the same thing can be 
like in one relation and unlike in another. And 
this resolution of the contemporary difliculty 
carries with it an important corollary ; it is now 
open to us to expunge relations from the list of the 
and in this way to escape, so far as relations 


are concerned, from the paradox of the multiplica¬ 
tion or the division of the idea. Or, if we prefer 
still to recognize clbn of relations, distinguishing 
between which are abrh. Kad' avrd and etdri which 
are not a&rh kolO' aired, we may relegate eWr; of 
relations to the latter class. 

But a^ain, as has been said, the Parmenides 
affords hints for reconstruction : (1) the second and 
third hypotheses show that, if exact predication 
and knowledge are to be possible, a finite plurality 
must needs intervene between unity and inlinite 
plurality; i.e., as is affirmed in the Philebus, a 
finite number of kinds must needs intervene be¬ 
tween the unity of existence and the infinity of 
particulars ; (2) from the fifth hypothesis we learn 
what is shown at length in the that a 

member or mem hers of the finite iilurality can he 
negatively descrilied ; (3) the seventh liypothesis 
shows that, where there is no finite plurality, 
there may still be a finity of apparent, artificial 
groups, by which inexact predication, and opinion, 
but not knowledge, become jio.ssible. It would 
.seem, then, that the Parmenides —which .some 
have regarded as a dialectical exercise prepara¬ 
tory to the Republic, and most have deliberately 
neglected—not only dispo.ses of the earlier doctrine, 
ami maps out the later, but also aniiounecs tliat 
withdrawal of ideas of relation whicli Aristotle 
plainly regarded as a notable characteristic of 
Iflato’s maturity [Met. A. ix. 990*" 16). 

The work of reconstruction begun in the Par- 
menides is continued in the Philebus. Here Socrates 
reverts to the question propounded in Republic, vi. 
505 A ff., What is the summuni bonunit Is it 
plea.sure ? Is it intelligence ? This ethical (]uestion 
IS quickly and summarily dispo.sed of; the chief 
good of man is a mixed life of intelligence and 
jmre pleasure. But a new que.stion, wider in its 
scope, ari.se.s out of it and takes its place. What 
i.s it that makes the mixed life, or anytliing else, 
good? In ihn Republic and the Plato had 

made answer: ‘ A thing is good hecau.se, side by 
side W'ith the con.stituLive idea, the idea of gooil, 
the avrb dyaOov, is pre.sent in it.’ But in the 
interval the tlieory of the immanent idea has )>een 
discredited, and now in tlie PhUebus we start anew 
from the dogma fore.sliadowed in the second and 
tliird liypotlieses of the Parmenides i ‘All things 
which are or exist in our universe are combinations 
of finity (Wpas), and indefinity' {dTreipla); and we 
call them good or bad according as they ajiproxi- 
inate to, or diverge from, the Tfpas tx^vra, their 
amstitutive i<ieas. Whence it w'ouid seem (1) 
tliat, inasmuch as the particular is good by rea.son 
of its approximation to its formative idea, the 
intervention of the idea of good is no longiw re¬ 
quired to account for the particular’s excell mice, 
and (2) that, inasniiich as particulars approximate 
to, and diverge from, their re.spective idea.s, the 
particular imitates {/uLipLurai) the idea and no longer 
participates in it (^ertx^i). Inciclentallv it appears 
■iat we no longer need ideas of ‘hot^and ‘cold,’ 
inasmuch as these qualities are divergences from 
an indifference point which is neitlier the one nor 
the other. 

Tlie Thecctetus, the Sophi.'tt, and the Statesman 
are a trilogy, not only in the sense that the con¬ 
versation begun in the first of the three is continued 
the other two, but also inasmuch as the Sophist 
and the State.fnntn, though ostensibly tliey discuss 
a new question, Are .sophist, statesman, and 
philosopher one, twm, or three?, resume and dis¬ 
pose of the question left unanswered in the There- 
ietus. What is knowledge ? 

According to Aristotle {Met. A. vi. 987* 32), 
Plato, who in early years had been the pupil of the 
Heracleitean Cratylus, was true in later life to 
the Heracleitean principle, ‘All sensibles are in 
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flux and therefore cannot be known,’ whence he 
inferred the existence of things other than sensibles, 
and these things he called forms or ideas. The 
Thewtetas is Plato’s justification of the Heracleitean 
principle; and, if the corollary is not explicitly 
formulated, at any rate the way to it is made 
lain. Knowledge, we find, is not sensation, which 
as sensibles for its object; nor is it true opinion, 
opinion being judgment about sensibles; nor is it 
true opinion supported by a definition, Socratic or 
otherwise. Hence, if there is to be any knowledge 
—and Plato does not despair—there must be things 
other than sensibles, and such are the ideas, which, 
in the second and third hypotheses of the Par- 
menides^ mediate between the unity of being and 
the infinity of particulars. 

In the Sophist and the Statesman the inter 
locators of the lliecetetvs together with an Eleatic 
stranger, who now ap})ears for the first time, 
discuss the question, ‘Are sopliist, statesman, 
and philosopher one, two, or three?’, and come to 
the conclusion that the true statesman is identical 
with the philosopher, and the mere politician 
identical with the sophist. Thus in our .searcli for 
the sophist we stumble upon tlie pliiiosopher 
(253C); and it is therefore unneccssarv either to 
suppose tliat a dialogue about ‘the philosopher’ 
was planned but remained unwritten, or to tind a 
‘philosopher’ in one of the extant dialogues. 
Incidentally, the definition of the philosopher 
carries with it a definition of knowledge, and in 
this way the Sophist^ hereafter to be supplemented 
by the Statesman, resumes the discus.sion raised 
and dropped in the Thewtetus, and the unity of the 
trilogy 18 assured. 

In the search for a definition of ‘sophist’ the 
Eleate finds himself obliged ‘ in violation of the 
principle of our fatlier Parmenides,’ to attribute 
existence to the non-existent or non-ent. An 
investigation of the non-ent Iv) thus becomes 
necessary ; and, as in the Parmenides the investiga¬ 
tion of the existent unity involves that of unity 
which is non-existent, so here the study of the non- 
ent involves that of the eiit also. In tlie investiga¬ 
tion of the two taken together the following dis¬ 
coveries are made : (1) beside aOrd saO' avrd eldrj, 
which are incommunicable, incapable of being pre¬ 
dicated of one another, there are or ctdrj, not 
aurd /cad’ ai/rd, which communicate, some within 
narrow limits, others generally but not universally, 
such as ‘rest’ (crrdcrcs) and motion {Klyrja-ts), and 
others, again, universally, namely ent {6v), same 
{Tavrdi*), other {ddrepov} ; (2) there is no airrb /cad’ 
avrb eWos of sophist ; (3) the function of dialectic 
is classification according to kinds (r6 /card yjv-q 
SiaLpeia-Oai), whereby we are preserved from thinking 
that which is the same ditl'erent or that which is 
dillerent the same ; and he Avho can thus classify 
is the j/hilosojdier whom we seek ; (4) ent {6y) and 
non-ent 6v) are intercommunicable, if bj'^ non- 
ent we mean, not that which is contrary {ivapriov) 
to ent, but that which is dillerent {^repop) from it, 
and accordingly fi^ya and saXdp may be as 
truly existent as /jiiya and /caXdv (cf. the fifth 
hypothesis of the Pa,rmenidc8, and ct. Republic, v. 
ad Jin.); (6) the troubles of contemporary logic 
principally depend upon misunderstan<lings in 
regard to the negative. The merits of this great 
dialogue cannot be exaggerated. 

The method of division {5ialp€cns) announced in 
the Sophist is developed and illustrated in the 
Statesman (itoXitikSs). Division is indeed no new 
thing; but the use now to be made of it is novel 
and important. In the Philebus (16 B) Socrates 
professes himself enamoured of it, though it has 
often left him stranded: and as early as the 
Pheedrus (263 A) he has employed it in framing 
Socratic definitions with a view to consistency in 


the use of debatable terms {dpL^Lff^rjT-^a-ifjLa) such as 
just, unjust; in other words, in making arlilicial 
groups where nature does not give us deliniLc 
kinds. In the Sophist, when we seek definitions ot 
dcTiraXievTLKTf) and ao<piaTiK7}, and even in the , 

when tlie stranger starts upon his inquiry, division 
has no more ambitious aim than opLoXoyLa. But at 
‘261011*., and especially at 266 A tt*., vve find our¬ 
selves applying it to animal kinds with a view to 
the discovery of incorporeal aiad sad’ airrd etdrj. 
That is to say, diaLptorLs is now used, not with a 
view to the creation of aililicial groups in tlie 
region of d/x^ta/^T^TiJon/xa, but as a means of ascer¬ 
taining tbe likenesses and tl.e unlikenesses of 
nature’s fiX.(les, tlie aura saO' cvrd lii othcj' 

words, the natural types, or aiVd saO' avrd e’Ldjj, are 
tbe proM r objects ot kiiou ledge, and wliat can 
be known about them is their mutual lesemblances 
and difierences. And, wiien it is understood that 
the end of dtalptcrt^ is now tlie determination of 
the affinities of eiSij, and not a mere delinition 
‘ per genus et diflerentias ’ of a single eUos, certain 
precepts here added and exenqililied become for 
the lirst time intelligible. A.y., the longer dielio- 
tomy is, as .sucli, the better, because we obtain by 
it fuller information about an ^TnartjTbp. We have 
then fieri; the fouiulalion of the classilicatory 
science wliicli was for a time to play sogreata part 
in the Academy. The latter part of the dialogue 
prepaiesth(3 way for the reconstituted sociology of 
Plato’s fifth period. 

Tlie Tinuvus is the keystone of the later theory 
of iileas. Here, in a cosmogoni(;al myth, l^lato 
shows that tlie universe, as we know' it under con- 
ilitions of time and sjiace, may bo conceived as 
the thoughts of universal mind together with the 
thouglits of those thoughts. The ideas are tbe 
tliouglits of (iod {poT}p.aTa Otov), or, iu other woids, 
tbe laws of universal mind’s tliinking. But, 
whereas iiniversal mind, the subiect, thinks a 
plurality of thoughts, it thinks those thoughts, 
its objects, in spai'e; and, in so far as it tbiriks 
them under spacial (;onditioiis, it tliinks them 
in terms of certain regular geometrical figures— 
pyramid, octahedron, eikosabedron, cube — and 
these regular geometrical liguies are respectively 
the ideas of lire, air, water, earth, the elements 
which go to make {a) the body of the universe, [b) the 
bodies of the stars, which are the first-born thoughts 
of creative mind, and (c) the bodies of the animals 
and vegetables, wliicli creative mind thinks, not 
directly as it thinks tlie stars, but indirectly 
tbrougli the minds of the stars, its first-born 
thoughts ; and, whereas God, or mind, tlie creator, 
thinks humanity or caniriity, as an eternal unity, 
the stars. His first-born tliouglits, when they tliink 
humanity or cariinity eorporealized under spacial 
conditions, conceive it, not as an eternal unity, but 
as a transient plurality, ’riius particular men or 
dogs are, as it w'cre, renexions of tbe idea of man or 
dog, invested with bodily form under conditions of 
time and space ; and in this way, in virtue of the 
hypothesis that ‘ that which superior mind conceives 
as a subjective thought is pereeived by inferior 
mind, how'ever imperfectly, as an obiective thing,’ 
Plato is able to show, at any rate, the possibility 
of expressing in terms of mind the materiality and 
the externality of things. And these results carry 
with them an important corollary. If particular 
men and particular clogs owe their respeidive 
existences to eternal, inimutahlc ideas of man and 
dog, it should be possible for us—even if w'e canrmt 
apprehencl those ideas—to study by the method of 
division {dialpecns) announced in tlie Sophist and tlie 
Statesman the hoddy resemblances and flillcrences 
of natural kinds. In a w'ord, the j)ropcr function 
of the man of science is the study of classilicatory 
zoology and botany, because in these .‘■ubjocts the 
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ideas of the respective animals and vegetables 
assure us of the existence of natural kinds. On 
the other lian<l, where tlnu'c aie no ideas, and 
therefore no determinate natural kinds, though we 
may ‘study tlie sul^ject as a recieation, and derive 
from it a sober and seiisil)le amusement (f>9L), tlierc 
can be no exact science. K.(j., miiieialogy, inas¬ 
much as tlie sevtn al minerals are irregular, indeter¬ 
minate, combinations of the four simple bodies, 
combinations which are not deiinitely marked olf 
from one another by nature, is not an exact science. 
Nevertheless it wo\ild seem that Plato by no 
means contined bis attention to the exact sciences, 
the sciences founded unon ideas ; for in the latter 
part of the Thnceus he i»as much to say both about 
inexact sciences, such as mineialogy, and about 
tlie parts and organs of the body and their several 
functions. IIis pronouncements on these subjects 
are highly speculative; but, as indications of his 
scientitic aims, they are by no means unimportant. 

We may now tabulate the later theory of ideas 
with a view to a comparison of its supplementary 
articles with those of the earlier theory. 'I'lie 
fundamental proposition is still—as it has been 
ever since Plato freed himscdf from Socratic 
limitations—‘ Hiiside pluralities of phenomena, 
transient, mutabh;, imperfect, wliich come into 
being, and are obj(‘ctsol opinion, there are unities, 
eternal, immutable, perlect, wlii(.‘h really exist, 
and are objects of knowledge.’ 

The supjdeimmtary articles are as follow.s : (a) 
there are suljstuntive, self-existent ideas (aura KaO' 
acrd db-q) of the universe ; of lire, air, water, 
earth; of the several stars; and of the several 
animal and vegetable siiecies ; but of nothing else. 
{b) It is not the idea’s immanence in particulars, but 
the imitation or reflexion of the idea in matter— 
i.c. in space—tliat brings particulars into existence 
and inalv(5s them what they are. (c) Unity=:mind 

— good —(iod is the cause, the sole cause, of all 
things ; it is the cause of the ideas, of particulars, 
and even of its own correlative—[»lurality —.space 

— evil = neccssity. (i/) The ideas are the thoughts 
of the sole cause, namely, unity or mind, (c) 
Infinite mind develo})S witliin itself a complete 
universe of thonglits, primary and secondary ; and 
this universe of tljonglits, as seen from within hy 
a finite iiitolligeiice included in it, is our universe 
of things. 

In thi.s stage, then, the forms or ideas are 
unities from whic.li nature’s fixities—the universe, 
the four .simi)lo bodie.s, tlie stars, and tlie animal 
and vegetable kinds — are respectively derived; 
they are substantial and eternal ; they are tlie 
thouglits of universal mind ; they are not iniinaiient 
in particulars, but are imitated or relleeted as 
particulars in s]»ace. 

(5) I'lic Laws.—We now come to the fifth period 
of I'lato’s iihilosophical and literary activity. 
Having given to his inetaphysic its final .shape, 
and having shown how, through tlie doctrine of 
natural kinds, it all'ords a foun<lation for the 
scieritilie study of animal and vegetable species, 
Plato leaves to his nepliew Spensi|)pus the direction 
of the biological stmlies of the school, and him.self, 
reverting to ethics and sociology, revises his 
eailier conclusions about tho.se subjects from the 
stand[loiiit of his later philosojiliy. Wlien lie 
xvrote the Republic, lie had Imped to attain through 
the self good to the knowledge of the ideas, and 
thus to establish a ‘ pliiIos()})hical morality.’ If 
man could know tlie self-gtxxl and the ideal virtues 
which .s]uing from it, lie wouM no longer—except 
in early years wlien he hail not yet completed IiLs 
education—reijuire that ‘ popular and civic virtue’ 
which society artificially builds up by mean.s of 
rewards and punishments; the knowledge of the 
self-good would bo his one and only end and his 


exceeding great reward. 8 ucli had been PJato’flf 
aspiration n lien in a burst of entliusiasm he wrote 
the Republic. Hut since tliat time lie had become 
aware of the limitations of human nature. Man 
cannot know the self-good ; and, what is more, 
inasmuch as man has a bodily nature, the .self-good 
and the human good are not identical. This being 
so, we cannot disjiense with ‘popular and civic 
morality,’ and it becomes necessary to do w hat we 
can to strengthen and improve it. Hence, wdiereas 
in the Republic he plans a constitution and pro¬ 
vides for its maintenance, hut commits to his trained 
magistrates all the respon.sibilities of adniinistra- 
tion, ill the Laws, recognizing that under existing 
conditions legislation is indispensable, he seeks to 
provide for the guidance or his countrymen a 
coiniilete code of enaclrnents. In this remarkable 
treatise Plato leaves melaiihysic and science behind 
him ; hut there is one metaphysical pronounce¬ 
ment, and at first sight it flagrantly coiillicts witli 
tlie teaching of the Thnceus. Wlicreas in that dia¬ 
logue Plato claims to liave found in universal mind 
the one and only cause of the infinite variety of 
things, here, in the Laws (896 K), he confidently 
affirms that there are two world-souls, the one 
hciiclicent, the other maleficent—Ood and devil, 
'riie trntli is that, xvriting po])uhvrly, fie stops 
.short of his final analysis. The good w'orld .soul 
and the bad world-soul of the Laws are the provi¬ 
dence {TtpovoLo.) and the necessity {avdysr]) of the 
Tinuens ; and the fact that in the unmetaphysical 
Laws Plato rests in tlie penultimate dualism of the 
great metaphysical dialogue is no rea.son for sup¬ 
posing that he had ahamloned his ultimate lienism. 

Never perhaps was any other philosoplier as 
progre.ssive as Plato. In his early years lie had 
studied the two philosojiliies which w'ere after¬ 
wards to he the foundations of his owui system— 
the Heracleitean theory of flux and the iSocratic 
doctrine of ethical universals. In the first period 
of Ids irideiiendent thought he atteinj)ted no more 
than to carry on hy written discourse the oral 
teaching of his master and thu.s to secure a greater 
(jonsisteney in the use of tliose terms of morality 
w hich have so gieat an iidliience upon actions. In 
the second, noting tliat, in moral and lesthetic 
practic<‘, w'e find ourselves perpetually referring to 
an ideal standard, he conceives that in a previous 
cxi.steiiee we have known certain suprasiaisual 
realities such as goodness, beauty, and justice, of 
which their counterparts in this world imper¬ 
fectly remind u.s. In the tliird, bewildered by 
Zeno’s axiom that likes cannot be unlike, nor 
unlikes like, he as.sumes that for every predicate 
there is a suprasensual reality, and tliat this 
8 upra.sensual reality, though separately existent 
and a unity, is present in every particular w hich 
bears the same name. In the fourth, having in 
the interval realized that tilings xvliich are like in 
one relation may be unlike in another, and having 
disposed of other logical difficulties of the time, 
I’lato now' postulates ideas only w'liere he finds 
fixities in nature. Such fixities are the universe 
it.self, the four so-called simple bodies, the stars, 
and the animal and vegetable kinds. These are 
natural fixities because they derive their existence 
from the ideas, which are the eternal immutable 
thouglits of universal mind. Universal mind is 
the sole cause of the univer.se and all that is in it. 
In the fifth period, having learnt to limit his 
intellectual aspirations, Plato revises and. supple¬ 
ments the sociological scliemes of his third period. 

5 . Ethical teaching-. — Plato’s ethical teaching 
can hardly be called .systematic. In his first period 
he is a Socratic, pure and simple. In his second 
he indicates, but does not develop, the theor}^ of 
ideas upon which he at that time hoped to build a 
transcendental ethic. In the third, if we look to 
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the Rcpuhlic for a positive iiioiality, we liiul our- i 
selves <lisaj)poiiited; for this eat treatise, in wliieh 
riato discusses the well-heiug of the state and the 
well-beinj; of the individual, iuer«;es ethic in 
education, and makes the educated man a law to 
himself and to his inferiors. In the fourth period 
the Philcbns and the Statesman do somethuijr to 
correlate tlie earlier morality with the later tlieory 
of ideas. Finally, the Laws is written, not from 
the standpoint of the professional moralist, hut 
from that of the legislator, who, reco<;nizin.!^ the 
importance of political institutions ami the vjilue 
of rewards and ]ninishments, endeavours to improve 
the contemporary methods. See, further, art. 
Ethics and Morality (Greek), § 12 . 

6 . The school of Plato.—It has been seen that 
Plato in his maturity was not only ]>hilosoplier 
hut also man of scien(;e. That is to say, the nuda- 
])hysical theory of ideas carricid with it the physical 
theory of natural kinds and tliiis provided a basis 
for the classihcatory sciences of zoology and 
botany. But the two theories \vere not inseparahh*. 
Plato’s nephew, Speusippiis, who in 3-17 succeeded 
him as head of tne school, rested his biolo<;i(‘al 
researclu^s upon the tlieory of kinds, while he 
rejected the theory of ideas as a superfluous hyj)o- 
thesis. Aristotle, while he impatiently and per¬ 
emptorily dismissed the theory of ideas, was 
caridul to reconstitute the theory of kinds, taking 
his departure from the two principles ov5h dreX^s 
TTOtet 17 0 t'(rty and AvOpcoiros &vdp(.oTrov yevp^, Xeno- 
crates, indeed, who suc(!eeded Speusippus in 339— 
a moralist rather than a metaphysi(dan—attempted 
to maintain the idealist traefition ; hut his aritli- 
metical inter[)rctation of tlie phrase ‘ide«al number’ 
shows a stran{;e misconception of his master’s 
teachin*^. Pedemo, who followe(^ Xenoeiates in 
314, took definitely the ethical direction. With 
Crates, who suc(‘.eeded Polemo in 270, the so-called 
Old Acad(uny ended. Platonism, i.e. the hh'alism 
upon which Idato rested the theory of kimls, 
ceased to be a living force when I’lato died. For 
the subsequent history of the school .see art. 
Academy. 

Litkuatcrk.—T he followin^^ editions of I’lato’s writinpfs do- 
serve Bpecial mention : (1) wtiole works : I. Bokker, Berlin, 181(5- 
‘28 ; J. O. liaitor, O. Drelli, and A. W. Wmckelmann,/unch, 
1839-42 ; K. F. Ilennann, Loii)zi^, ls5il-53; F. \V. Waj^ner, 
Leipzig:, l8tl-77, with (Jormati translation and ooinmentary ; 
.L Biiniet, ()\ford, 1901-00 (an oxcelleiit oonservativo text); 
(2) soh-otod dialog:uo8: li. F. Heindorf, Berlin, 18(i2-2S; (3) 
]>artioular dialogues : W. 11. Thomjison, J'/iu'L'uSf I/indon, 
18(>8, and Corpias, do. 1871 ; R. D. Archer Hind, J'/uvdo, 
do. 1883, and Ti)n(rtis, do. 18S8. Tho host-known English 
translation of the whole works is that of B, Jowett, Oxford, 
1871. 

For Plato’s philosojthy see E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der 
Griechmi'i^ Leipzig, 1S()!)-81, ii. i., tr. S. F. Alle\ne and A. 
Goodw'in, Plato and the older Academy, Ixmdon. 187(5 (not 
always to he trusted); F. Uebeswey:, Gnnidrisader t^'eschichte 
iUr Philosophies^, Berlin, lS91-!)7 (Eng. tr., II. P. Smith and P 
.SchafT, London, 1880), contains, together with a useful suminar} 
of Plato’s leacfiing, a very valuable hil>Iiograj>hy. 

The writer of tlie present article 1ms ocrasioiially used in it 
sentences and phrases borrowed from a sketcJi of the history 
of Greek philosophy down to Aristotle whu h he contributed to 
A Companion to Greek Studies'^, Cambridge, 190(5, p]». 1()3-187. 
Hia present statement ot the later Platonism set forth in ‘the 
six ciialognes’ is largely based tipon yjapers p\ihlibin*ii in JPh x. 
[188D82J 203-298, xi. [1882] 1-22, 287-.3:U, xiii. [1884-8.''.] 1-40, 
242 -272, xiv. [ISSr.] 173-230, xv. [188(5] 280-305, xxv. [1897] 4-2.5, 
but the views there indicated, while they have in some respect 
modified themsolves, have for the most part heeome more 
definite with the lapse of time. For c.ertain recent speculations 
about Plato and the relation of hia teaching to that of Socrates 
see A. E. Taylor, Farm 5^ecrafica, Oxford, 1911, andj. Burnet, 
Plato's Phivdo, do. 1911, Greek Philosophy, ].t. i., Ixjndon, 1914. 

Henry Jack.son. 

PLAY.—See Drama, Games, Development 
(Mental). 

PLEASURE.—Both pleasure and pain are too 
well known to require description and tooelenumtal 
to admit of analysis. 3’liey are experiences whicli 
ire co-extensive with all otlior forms of mental life 


—sensations, imao:cs, memories, rcasoninoa, will- 
(unotioii.s, all hciii^j: capable of taking on tlic.se 
pleasant or un[)lca.sant colourings, although all, 
a]iparently, except perlia ]).8 the ia.st, are able to 
exi.st in a neutral phase. Yet in spite of the 
familiarity and prominence of these states, both in 
daily lile and in ethical controversy, the more 
'jxaet determination of their nature is one of the 
nost confused problems in modern psychology. 
As a prohlciu it xvas seriously considered by Plato 
and by Aristotle, hut it was not until the intellect- 
Ufilist tradition had been questiomsl by ]{onsseau, 
arul interest in the more inarticnlate pliusc's of 
mental life bad Ix'cn qnickened iiy evolutionary 
biology, that the feelings were made objects of 
exact investigation. Within the last twenty years, 
however, much has betm done, and, while it'is ini- 
possiljle to say that conclusions have been estab¬ 
lished, it is at hiast true that many facts have been 
determined and nlternative t.!i(‘oii(is deliiusl. 

1. The term ‘ pleasure ’ itself has been recognized 
as too amhiguons tor technical use, and there has 
developed a tendency to substitute for it ‘agree¬ 
ableness’ or ‘ pleasantness,’ and to include both it 
and its opj)osite, pain (jr un))lcasanlnes^s, under 
the common t(‘.rm ‘atlectioii’ as denoting the non- 
cognitive as])ect of immtal life. Pleasantness and 
unph'a'-antness would thus he recognizc'd as affec¬ 
tive pliases of mental complexes into which anj' 
of the other elements or jihascs might enter. For 
tlios (5 comjilcxes in which the all'ective phase is 
most prominent or chanicteristic the term ‘feel¬ 
ing’ has been suggested, as the feelings of gladness 
or depression. Ph'asure, in po]mlar usage, is gener¬ 
ally identilied w’ith one of these complex proceHse.s 
of feeling and not with the abstract allcctive phase 
of plca.santne.ss. It is the wdiole jirocess of eating 
a good dinner or of enjoying a reunion tliat is called 
a ‘jileasure.’ Much of the (soufusion in (dbical 
discussions of the good has arisen Ironi failure to 
make (liis di.stinction between pleasure asalfective 
tone and as conqilex feeling, the value recognized 
by common sen.se in tho latter being identilied by 
hedonistic theory with the former. 

2. The historic problem of quality of pleasure 
also has light thrown iqiou it by this distinction. 
John Stuart Mill’s revival of the Platonic doctrine 
of dilferences of kind in ])lcasur( 5 S involves tlie 
failure to make this analysis into j)lea.santiiess and 
I)lea^ant object, witli the con.sequenb ajijiarent 
a.scription to the one of tlie moral worth found in 
the otlior, the dilferences in th (5 jtlcasures of the 
fool and Socrates lying not in the alfectivo element 
hut in the total feeling. So, too, tlie common 
pnj.ular classilication into liiglier and lower kinds 
of pleasure is really a distinction hetween higher 
and lower forms of experiemee as a conqilex whole 
rather than betw'ecri kinds of pleasantness as 
such. 

Yet, even on the basis of this analysis, modern 
psyeliology is not a unit as to the quality of alfec- 
tion. Wundt in>ists upon a thnadold <listinctiofi 
w'ithinalfectionitself —upon threepairsofoi>posite.s: 
pleasant iKi.ss and uriplcasantness, excitement and 
depre.s.sion, tension and relaxation. WTthin each 
of these ]iairs, again, he recognizes an iridelinite 
number of qualitatively distinct allcctive elements. 
Thus tri-dimen.sional theory of feeling involves the 
coneejit of plea.siire mainly so far as concerns the 
recognition of varieties of jih^asantness and un¬ 
pleasantness, although uTidonlitedly much of wdiat 
pojmlar con.sciousno.ss includes in phiasiire w’ould, 
under this theory, be assignable to excitement or 
relaxation. In his main contention for thegKiater 
com])lexity of the alfections Koyce agrce.s with 
Wundt, though .seeing his way as yet to the re¬ 
cognition of only tw'o antagoni.stic lines of differ¬ 
ence—pleasantne.ss and unplea.santness, restless- 
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ness and rjiiicscf^r.ce, wiLli tliciV incluiled iiiino 
distinctions. 

On tin* other sich; are those who recognize onl^ 
two anta^^onistic aspects of alle'.tion —pleasantni's: 
and unpTeasantness — aiialyzin^^ the otlier tw< 
<iiniensioris into orf^anic and inu.sc\ilar sensations, 
Certainly, when we have eliminated o\ir sensationi 
of innsciila.r strain, (he feelin;; of tension vanishes 
and, erjiially, excitcnnent seems to have little mean 
in;^’ apart from sensat ions of tension and respiratior 
and conscionsruj.ss of rapidity in the (low of ideas 
On the whohf, the dual tlieory seems to have tli 
\vei;[,dit of testimony, both lay and expert, in it; 
favour. 

Incidentally, it may bo remarked that the un 
pleasantness recoj^nized in this analysis i.s not t( 
oe idcntiliial with tlie sensation of orj^anie pain 
which, while nsuaJly existinj^^ in an extremely un 
)leasant c()mi>lex, may yet, when of slight intensity 
lave the f)leasantness of inl(*rest. 

The question as to whether pleasantness itsel 
admits of qualitative dillerences is not to bt 
an.swered with any positiveries.s. Intio.sjreetion 
gives varying testimony on the point, and whereas, 
if we as.surnc that tlie phases of adeetion correspond 
to a general central process, we are inclined to 
expect only dillerences of degree, when we alsc 
assume tliat every element in a complex varie? 
with the changes in the total complex, w'e tend to 
look for qualitative ditferenccs in pleasantness 
according as the total process varies. Certainly 
the hurd(m of oroof seems to rest heavily on those 
who atlirm sucli dill'eromtes in quality. 

3. As to the psychological status of pleasure— 
its plnce among other mental processes — threi 
tlieories hold the held. 

(1) 'ike qualitative theory (Stout, Marshall).— 
Pleasure ami pain are general qualities or attrihut(;s 
of mental process, eit her of which may he attached 
to any mental element, d’lie term ‘quality’ is 
here e\j)laine<I as used in the s/ime sense as wlien 
applied to intensity as a quality of sensation. 
Pleasantne.s.s thus has no .substantive standing, hut 
is always [jlcasantne.ss of stunething, just as in¬ 
tensity novev exist.s by itself but always as an 
essential attril>ute of another state. 

(2) 'I'he serisfUiojuil theory (Stumpf).—Pleasure 
and ])airi are sensations of the organic type. 
Pleasure is a dilluscd sensation of tickling or a 
weak sensation of lust. If j)h'asure were a mere 
attribute of sensation, it would not itself have 
attributes smdi as intensity and duration, nor would 
a sensation persist in the absence of its attributes 
as is tlie case relative to pleasure and pain. 

(3) The affective element theory (d'itcheiier).— 
Pleasure and pain are the two pfiases of a simple 
aflective process which forms one of the two ele¬ 
mentary constituents of mental life, if we group 
sensation and image toget her as the second. Atl'ee- 
tion is similar to sensation in possessing quality, 
intensity, duration, hut it lac^s clenruess, and 
shows an antagonism and incompatibility of its 
(mposite qualities which mark it otl from sensation. 
Tickling has its own sensory quality, which may 
he either pleasant or unpleasant, hut which is not 
synonymous with [>Ieasantness. 

Whih* no comsensus of opinion can be invoked 
on the questions involved in these theorie.s, it may 
]je remarked that the point at issue between (1) 
and both (2) and (3) seems to resolve itself into the 
soinewlnat prolitless logical distinction between 
snh.stance and quality. As between (2) and (3), 
Avhile one may n(jt be satished with the form in 
whieh the latter theory is usually stated, one can¬ 
not but fe(d tiiat, in its recognition of the distinet- 
ness of pleasantness as an (dementary aspect of 
mental lif(‘, it has in its favour the almost unani¬ 
mous testimony of introspection. 


4. As to the conditions of pleasure, our kno>y- 
ledge is still more incomplete. Prom the genetic 
point of view, it has been suggested that allectioii 
i.s undeveloped sensation or a mode of experience 
of which sensation is a later phase, and that the 
free sensory nerve-endings may he its organ 
(Titchencr). We have also the biological general¬ 
ization tliat pleasure is the accompaniment of 
actions useful to the organism (Sj)encer), hut such 
a generalization needs qualifying conditions which 
it is beyond our i)resent power to supply. A widely 
appii(;ahle psychological formula is that pleasure 
is the accompaniment of uninteiTiif)ted activity, of 
progress towards an end, whatever the end may he 
(Stout, Angell). This end may not ho useful for 
life as a whole, and hence the activity may not 
have survival value, but in so far as it is an actual 
end the progre.ssivc realization of it gives plea.sure. 
Such a formula seems more adequate for the more 
active type of pleasure.s but hardly for pleasure in 
its whole extent. P'rorn the physiologi(‘al point of 
view, there is a general tendency to consider the 
conditions for aifection as central rather than 
peripheral, but guesses diller as to whether it is a 
matter of general nutritive condition or of motor 
preparedness, as well as to whether a special cortical 
region is involved or the whole cortex. 

5. Por the place of pleasure in ethical systems 
see art. HEDONISM. 
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Nokman Wilde. 

PLEROMA.—This term has acquired a certain 
celebrity from its use in the later NT hooks, in rela¬ 
tion to deity, and in one of the most fully developed 
ly.stenisof (Inosticism, as a designation of wliat may 
)0 called tJio (Inostic heaven—that supersensible 
piritual .s])here in which the Godhead was thought 
.0 exist and manifest itself above and apart from 
-he material world. There were, of c.ourse, many 
antastic and extravagant notions in the Gnostic 
d(‘a, but every careful student who follows the 
course of Christian thought in the 2nd cent., at 
he time when Christianity came face to face with 
ho advanced conclusions of speculative religious 
ihilosophy, will see how signiticant a phenomenon 
he Gnostic heaven is. This article will deal 
xclusively with the conce])ti()n embodied in the 
rord ‘ Pleroma,’ and will endeavour to follow its 
ise from tlie NT up to the form in which it finally 
ppears in the Valentinian system of yEons. The 
arious elements of tiiought wliich are there 
inited, and which form a fairly well rounded 
lystein of God and the world, had grown up out 
f, and had been gatliered from, the great systems 
zhicli dominated the ancient world ; but these 
ppear here fused and blended with the new ideas 
hat Christianity had introduced. It was the first 
reat attcrnjit to exhibit Chri.stianity as a part of 
ho system of the world—and no mean elfort either, 

,s we shall readily see, if we are able to thread 
ir way through the tangled maze of grotesque 
ri(t mythical phraseology in which the Gno.stic 
-eachers indulged. In its most fantastic shapes, 
lowever, there are usually visible some gleams of 
atioiial thought. 

I. NT use.— The NT use of the term ‘ Pleroma,’ 
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in relation to deity, is given in Col P* 2^ Eph 
3^* 4’^ Jn P®. The word is found in other parts of 
the N r in the ordinary sense of ‘ fullness’ variously 
anplied, but in these passages it stands in a context 
which seems to require a si)ecial theological con¬ 
notation with which the reader is supposed to he 
already familiar. In St. Paul’s language two 
great conceptions are allinned or implied : (1) that 
the whole lull ness of deity, the entire plenitude 
of divine excellences, energies, and powers resides 
in Christ; and (2) that, through union witli Him, 
the Christian Church is destinedi to share in the 
fullness which dwells in Him. i5oth these concep¬ 
tions appear in the subsequent phases of Cnostic 
thought, hut they are placed in new connexions 
and relations, and in the handling of them the 
lead of Scripture and the limits within which they 
are viewed in Scri])ture are soon lost sight of. In 
the views which 8t. Paul combats at Colossae we 
recognize some incipient forms of Gnosticism which 
are easily identitied with well-known features of 
popular .Jewish beliefs characteristic of the age— 
an undue prominence given to angels as mediators 
between God and the world, and the false authority 
ascribed to various ascetic practices. The revela¬ 
tion of God which was given in the incarnation 
and mission of the Son had for ever set aside the 
necessity for inferior mediators, whether angels 
or men ; and the Apostle’s contention is tliat all 
the energies and powers of deity, all divine func¬ 
tions in the order and government of the world, 
reside in Him, all things visible and invisible, 
thrones, dominions, princi[)alitie3, and powers being 
subject to Him. The Jewish teachers at Colossie 
had doubtless taken their stand upon the common 
belief that there were many mediators through 
whom God communicates His will to men, an<l 
that to each of these a measure of divine honour 
or worship might he due. They had not yet dis¬ 
covered that in Christianity was given the linal 
and absolute revelation of God to the world. 

The idea that the entire fullness of the Go<ihea<l 
is manifested in Clirist is fundamental to Christi¬ 
anity, and is, indeed, a wide-reaching concejition, 
ditli(!ult to grasp by the intellect—a mystery pro¬ 
foundly significant and precious to faith. The 
Christian recognizes in Him the embodiment of all 
divine excellence, the full glory of the Father. In 
the later books of the NT we note an important 
advance upon the Christology of the Acts and 
earlier Kpistles. In the latter the chief aspects of 
His Messianic dignity and glory are set forth as 
the ground for faith in Him as the Mediator of 
the Messianic salvation. The full content of the 
Messianic idea was not laid open, and was probably 
not called for in the earlier preaching. Hut at a 
later stage, with the advance of thought and a 
growing faith, the doctrine of the person of the 
Son became richer and fuller. It was seen that 
He is the full and comphde expression of the 
Father’s nature and glory, ‘ the image of the in- 
vi.sible God,’ ‘ the effulgence of His glory,’ ‘ the 
very impress of His being.’ The Fourth Gospel, 
the latest ^hase of NT teaching, exhibits this 
conception in relation to the earthly life of the 
Kedeemer, showing that the Son is the entire an<I 
complete manifestation of the Father. ^ It is 
doubtless the spiritual and ethical perfections of 
deity that are chiefly in view in the passages in 
which the Pleroma of the Godhead is ascribed to 
the Son, since these chiefly will be thought of as 
constituting the ^reat essentials of the eternal 
life, which was with the Father, and which the 
Hecleerner conveys to men. Yet, though we have 
difli(mlty in believing that all the recesses of deity 
are open to the knowledge of men, it is manifest that 
in the NT conception of the Incarnation there is 
given, besides the ethical perfections of the God¬ 


head, a universal cosmic principle—the energies 
and powers which produce and sustain the course 
of the world. It is not easy to separate in thought 
the cosmic and ethical elements in the idea; in 
reality the two must meet and blend to form a 
complete whole. The ethical perfections of the 
Godhead are manifested not in empty sjiace, but in 
the complex life of the material world, in which 
they must lie sustained and vindicated by physical 
energies and powers. The Pleroma of the Goilhead, 
therefore, contains not merely the totality of all 
etliical perfections, hut all divine* energies which 
the cosmos displays ; and, all these being ascribed 
without limitation to the Son, tlieie arises the 
necessary inference that He is the linal and 
absolute manifestation of <leity to men. 

2 . The Valentinian system.—From the various 
context.s in which the term ‘ Pleioma’ is used in 
the NT it is to he gathereil that the idea was new 
in the sphere of religion, and that towards the 
(•lose of tin* Apo.sUdic Age it was denied or opposed 
by other and contrary by[)()theses, viz. that there 
were many mediating agencies hetwe(in God and 
men, and that the whole fullness of deity could 
not bo communicated to any one being or person, 
however emimuit. 

Tlie last thought appears in various .shapes in all 
the forms of Gnosticism, and it is usually implied 
that no entire or [xafcct revc^lation of deity is 
l^xKssihlo in material things, that all perfect mani¬ 
festations of God are con lined to the sj>liere within 
which deity is to be found—the sphere to which 
they apply the term * Pleroma ’ in a local or topo- 
grapliic.al sense. In some passages where the word 
occurs incidentally we see that the idea is of 
capital importaiu^e, and wc are prepjiiiid for the 
bold eflbrt which is made in the Vbilentiniaii 
system to reacli a definite and rounded doctrine 
in regard to it. Among the eailicr Gnostics the 
attempt was made to obviate the diHi(iul(y involved 
in the incarnation and j)assion of the Son, either 
by assuming that our Lord’s body was not real 
llesh and blood, but a form assumed for a time, or 
by saying that Jesus was the son (>f J(3sepli and 
Mary by ordinary generation, and that the Christ 
who de.scended upon him at his baptism, btung 
a spiritual binug and, as such, impassible, departed 
from him at the Crucifixion. 

IrensBus describes this party as inaintaiiurjg that Jesus was 
‘merely a receptacle of Christ upon wliuiii tlio Christ, as a 
dove, rJescended from above, and that when lie had declared the 
utinameahle Father He entered into the Pleroma in an incom¬ 
prehensible and invisible manner’ (Z/(cr. in. xvi. 1). The same 
view appears in another passage, where it is said that ‘ the 
Christ from above . . . continued imiiassible,’and that, though 
He had descended upon Jesus the Son ot the Deniiourgos, He 
‘flew hack again into His own pleroma' (in. xi. 1). 

These two examples stjrve to sliow the point at 
which the (Jiiostic view diverges from St. rani and 
the NT. He teaches that all divine powers and 
eruTgies reside in Christ in permanent form, while 
they maintained that only a single power—the 
Chri.st from above—had dwelt in Jesus for a time, 
and afterward.s returned to the Pleroma, from 
whi(di thought it is ch^ar that the Pleroma is 
view’ed as the special sphere or abode of deity, 
separate from the rest of the world and not liomo- 
geneou.s with it. 

Turning now to the system of Valentinus a.s it is 
expounded by Iremens and Hippolytus, we lind 
that the Pleroma forms the centre of an elaliorate 
tlmory of the world—of divine emanations, of 
creation, and redemption. It is the exclusive 
sphere of deity within wliicih the evolution of the 
i'fcms is accomplished. It has over against it the 
K^v<a/j.a, the ‘void,’ the sphere of niaM(!r which 
inclinhis all that is outward, corporeal, physic^al, 
sensible. These two spheres include the totality 
of being real or conceivable, and there is an 
absolute diflerence and antithesis between them. 
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Biich tliJit the one is th(! Iiomeof all is perfect, 
♦godlike, etcnnal, iiiiiiei ■ liai)le ; while in the other 
thin^^s are corrupt, pei i.^lialile, shadowy, unreal. 
'ri»o yEons wliich are he;^ot ten from the unfathom¬ 
able abyss of deity are the divine etiorj^ies, the 
functions of infinite life which manifest themselves 
in a d('linite onler and succession ; hut towards 
(he end of tlie ^5crieH, where presumahly thedr 
stren^dh and ])urity have diminisluid, the last 
lM*in;>: far from the c«*n(,ro and source of life, one of 
(Ihmu, Sophia, sonudiow ])asses out into the void 
beyond, and out of her tears, sorrows, and dis¬ 
tresses the material creation arises. The anti¬ 
thesis between these two sp/ieres as conceived by 
Valentinus himself is juobably better exjU'cssed by 
the term var^p-qixoL^ ‘ def(S't,’ thaai by A.Viao/xa, ‘void,’ 
since the view of matter or the Avorld which is 
prominent in the teaching of the school re; 4 ards it 
as havin/LC its oriydn in some disturijance in the life 
of deity itself, ami tln'refore not of an opposite or 
contrary nature. The sphere of the .d^ons is 
rnark(!d off by definite bounds from the sphere 
beyond, hut tl»e movement implied in the genera¬ 
tion of the /Eons in some of its remoter e/rects 
passes over the limits into the sphiue in which 
the world arises, so that an allinity is established 
l>etw(i(;n the tw’o from tin.' first. I’he later /Eons 
—Sophia, Christ, and the Holy Spirit—carry over 
the liviiyuf and redeemin^^ eneiT^ies of the Pleroma 
into the lower sphere whore, divine seeds bcin;^" 
already sown from the tears and labours of Soj)hia, 
all that is kindred with the IMcroma, aft(;r bein<' 
redeemed and i)urified, returns to it at last as its 
ultimate home. 

3 . The Gnostic reconstruction.—From this out¬ 
line we are in a position to see how far the (inostic 
eonce])tion has pn.rtcd from the N'T standpoint, 
and where it passes over into a region unknowii 
and unknowable to man. It has alrea<{\ lost si^dit 
of the spiritual and (‘thieal (piality of tlie coneej)t 
of (irod, characteristic of Scripture, in which omni¬ 
science and omnipresence are im[>lie<l, and sets 
about establishing hounds between the H[)here 
api^ropri/ite to deity and an out(‘r world. In this 
resoect it still keeps to tin; old contrast of God 
and the world whicth dominated all the ancient 
systems. A parallel to this drift of thou.ydit is 
seen in the st)’on;L; tendency towards the unknown 
and the marvellou.s e.vhibitcd in tin; apocryjdial 
Chri.stian literature which was contemj)oraneous 
with the nreat (inostic movennmt. Yet the .sp(!cu- 
lative eflbrt to reach an a<lequate idea of God, in 
harmony with the new data which Christianity 
had established, has rumdi interest and sip^nificance. 

It was really t he first /?reat attenipt to construct a 
philosophy of reli'jfion with Christianity taken into 
account. In the Valentinian Fleroma there appear 
the chief con(i(*ptions re^ardinn the nature of deity 
which Hp(;culative thou^dit had then reached, but 
they are blended with the new view of the worhl 
which Christi.'init.y had established. In the 
doctrine of God tau;;ht in the Ibalestinian school 
the action of God in the material world was 
thouj^ht to be eflected by various mediatiny^ 
aneneios and powers of a siijiermundane an^ndic 
character, personal and impersonal. God Himself 
was too highly exalted in majesty and glory to 
come into immediate contact with man’s world. | 
Hence it was tliought that the purpose.s of His 
will and government xvere carried through b^'^ 
various orders of ministering angels. This view 
had grown out of the earlier Gl' doctrine of the 
holiness and e.xaltation of Jahweh, which at first 
wa.s preached mainly with reference to sin and the 
imperfect ions of man’s life, but in the later thetdogy 
of the schools it had practically separated the 
(hidhead from all contact with the world, leaving 
only the abstract idea of a Being exalted above 


all human thought, in.scrutable and unnameable. 
With Philo and among the Ale.xandrians the same 
re.sult was reached by much the same process, 
tartly also by the help of Platonic conceptions. 
I(;re nl.-<o God in Hini.self is delined in terms of 
aksolute b(;ing, mostly negative, without attributes 
or qualities. His agency in the world is ret)re- 
sented and sustaintul by Hi.s Logos, or reason, and 
the vast multitude of inferior \6yoi which deter¬ 
mine all particular things. Among the Greedvs, 
since Plato and Aristotle, (iod was defined as the 
highest good or the supreme cause far removed 
from the actual world, who leaves the care of it to 
inferior agencies or powers. With Plato {TimcrAis) 
the demiourgo.s, or creator of the woritl, acts the 
part of an inferior deity, since he mu.st build the 
world on the patterns furnished by the eternal 
ideas and from material already existent. 

Now, having such an idea of deity to start from, 
and with the conviettion that (diristianity had 
brought sonndhing new in the sphere of religion— 
that in fact it was revelation from the highest 
(Jod, as was ludd in all the pha.ses of Gnostic specu¬ 
lation- (Jnosticism .set it.self to a recon.struction 
along the whole line of tin; theistic con(re})tion, to 
provide for the pas.sing of deity from the i)rimal 
silenc.o of a past eternity into a process of self¬ 
manifestation in a series of /Eons, in a Pleroma, or 
sj)irit-sphere, to constitute an ideal world, from 
and after which the existing system of material 
things aro.se, in such wi.se uiat the creativ(‘ and 
redeeming agencies which Christianity reveals are 
found to be not only in accord with the laws of the 
higher s[)here, but also the immediate revelation 
of them. The Grnjstics all seem to have b(‘en 
gr«*atly troubled with the imi)erfections of all 
(iarlier conceptions of God, Jewish as well as 
heathen, and, by assigning the various defects of 
the world ami of earlier religions to inferior Ixdngs 
or agenci(*s, they doubtless thought to secure a 
clear liidd for the new world whicli they saw in the 
new' religion. To be thorough, they began their 
reconstruction from the beginning, and a.ssumed a 
movement from within the depths of the (Jodhead 
outwnrds, towarils a worhl dillerent from itself, to 
ari.sc; out of itself, and (histined in its purer parts 
to return to it again, by the pioccss of redemption 
which (Jhristianity reveals and accom])U.slies. 

4 . The process of emanations. — A tolerably 
(dear aet;ount of the IMeroma in the .system of 
Valentinus is given by Iremcus and Hippolytus. 
Their eagerness to expo.se the absurdities o^ the 
system ba.s often led them (^11 the })oints of greatest 
intere.st for us, wdio want to understand, and are 
outside the sphere of danger. 

First of all, then, there exista in ‘the irnlsible anfl ineffable 
heijfhts above * a certain perfect pro-exisUmt /Eon whom they 
call I’roarche, Pro{)ator, Hythos, invisible, incomprehensible, 
eternal, and unbe^otten, remaining' throUf,''bont innumcralde 
cycles of a^^ca in profound aereriiLy and quiescence. Along 
with riim there existed Ennoia (‘thou<,dit'), called also CUiari* 
or .Sij,^e (‘ ^-race,’ ‘ ailence ’). At last thia Bs thus determined to 
]»ro(hirc from Himself the bee-irminff of all thinjfa. From the 
union of Bythoa and SijrS (‘depth ’ and ‘ .silence’) was pro¬ 
duced Xoua (‘mind,’ ‘ intelli^a-nce’), called also Mono^renfia 
(‘only-hei^otten'), father and the bepfinninn' of all thing-g. 
Alotifir with Nona was produced Aletheia (‘ truth ’) as hi.s mate. 
The.se four constitute the first tetrad, and are called the root of 
thin‘,^s. From Nous and Aletheia arise Bo^ma and Zoi (’ reason ' 
and ‘life’), and from those aj^ain Anthrbpos and Eeelesia 
(‘ man ’ and * church ’), ideally conceited. Here, then, we have 
the first oijdoad, called (let u.a be careful to note) ‘ the root and 
substance of all things, the heginning and fashioning of the 
entire I'leroina.' In this ogdoad we have given the essential, 
the determining, part of the conception, the source or ground 
from which the others proceed according to the same principle. 

The first movements of life within the hiriden recesses of deity 
give birth to the ideal forms of all rational life—mind or inteill- 
gence, truth or reality, reason, life, man, church. These 
must first exist in CJod, and be evolved in the divine self- 
consciousness as the essential and primary functions in the 
inner life of deity, the patterns or models of life also in man's 
world. 

The first ogdoad, then, must be primary, since all the ^Eonai 
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which follow are contained or g^iven in them by implication. 
From Loi;o 8 and Zo6 arise other ten, from Anthropos and 
Ecciesia twelve. Reckoninjf hythos and Sig6 as the first in the 
senes, we have thirty in all—the complete number of the iKons. 
But, since Christ and the Holy Spirit are sometimes spoken of as 
they would have to be added as later developments, 
and probably in some computations Bythoa and SijfC are not 
reckoned within the thirty, as being the fountain of all the 
rest. The language of our sources varies a good deal on this 
point. Sophia is repeatedly spoken of as the last of the .^Eons, 
through whom confusion was begun in the Pleroma, which con¬ 
fusion was afterwards allayed by Christ and the Holy Spirit 
projected by the will of the Father for this purpose. It would 
seem, then, that these two should he regarded as later develop¬ 
ments which arise in view of the sorrows of Sophia and the 
world, w hich should arise out of her tears. Christ and the Holy 
Spirit undoubtedly belong to the I’leroma, but they differ from 
the earlier dions in this, that, though belonging to the Pleroma, 
they are intermediate with it and the sphere of the world (for 
the significance attaching to them see below). Meanwhile, 
reckoning the thirty as complete without them, we have three 
series—an ogdoad, a decad, and a dodccad, thus : 

The primary ogdoad : 

Bytho8( = Proarchfl*:Propator) ami Eruioia (^Charis-SigS), 
Nous and Aletheia, 

Logos and Zoe, 

AnthrOpos and Kcclosla. 


The decad produced by Nous 
and Al6Lheia (with some by 
Logos and Zoe): 

1. Bythios, ‘deep,’ 

2. Mixis, ‘ mixture,’ 

8. Ageratos, ‘undecaying,’ 

4 . Honosis, ‘unification,’ 

6 . Autophyfis, ‘ self-growm,' 

6. Hedonfi, ‘pleasure,’ 

7. Akiuatos, ‘ unmoved,’ 

8 . Syncrasis, ‘composition,’ 

9. M o n o g e n 6 8, ‘ o n 1 y- 

begotten,’ 

10. Macaria, ‘blessedness.* 


The dodecad hv AnthrOposand 
Ecclcsia : 

1. Paraclfitos, ‘comforter,’ 

2. Plstis, ‘ faith,’ 

8. Patricos, ‘ paternal,’ 

4. KIpis, ‘ hope,' 

6. Metricoa, ‘ temperate,’ 

(5. Agapfi, ‘ love,’ 

7. Synesis, ‘ understanding,’ 

8. Eccif\sia 0 tico 8 , ‘ ecclesiasti¬ 

cal,’ 

9. Ainoa, ‘praise,’ 

10. Macariotes, * felicity,’ 

11. Theletos, ‘volition,’ 

12. Sophia, ‘ wisdom.’ 


In the sources there are some small variations in 
the lists of tlie ylions, as also a dirt’erence of opinion 
as to the pairs by whom the decad or the dodecad 
were produced. From the outline it will be seen 
that the terms in some cases overlap. A more 
rigid lo^dc could easily reduce the number. It is 
probable that the symbolism implied in the 
numbers 4, 8 , 10, and 30 may have suj^gested 30 in 
all, as tlie number denoting the highest perfection. 
All the /Kons taken together were meant to repre¬ 
sent an ideal outline of things, to be realized in the 
material sphere, for which reason their perfection 
as a whole is more in prominence than the logical 
proportion of the parts, if, indeed, we should speak 
of logic at all in a construction so largely mythical. 
The concejition oilers an outline of tlie supposed 
life of deity, within the sphere of the eternal, 
according to whiidi the life of man is to be modelled, 
the decad and the dodecad being an ideal sketch 
of the CJnostic Church from diflerent standpoints. 
Tt will also be seen that the emanations or pro¬ 
jections follow a descending series in such manner 
as to show that each series in the succession is a 
further unfolding of the essential content of those 
above, and tlie entire company constitute a fellow¬ 
ship in which each is necessary to all, and the 
felicity of ea<*h is dependent on the felicity of all. 
It is an image of the life of deity, not in the 
abysmal solitude of a bygone eternity, but at the 
stage when it has entered on a process of self¬ 
manifestation in which all the life powers and 
functions latent from the beginning take their 

E lace in an order of being which constitutes a 
eaven self-sufficing and eternal. 

But our view or it is not complete till we see 
how the process of emanation, begun in the depths 
of deity, terminates in the production of the world 
and the redemption of man. The process is not 
conceived in the manner of pantheism. It has 
definite bounds, and terminates at a point where a 
dpos, ‘ limit,’ is placed at the boundary where the 
Kivwfia, or the v<rTiprjfjLaf a sphere of another nature, 
begins. The ACons are not nature-powers which 
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follow a necessity of nature; they are rather 
ethical personalities, and they constitute a spirit 
realm whose arrangements and working follow a 
Christian ideal. The frame for the conce])tion was 
probably suggested by Platonism, from the place 
assigned to the eternal ideas in the building of the 
world, but the content is essentially Christian, and 
the heaven which they constitute is a Christian 
heaven. They furnish the model for the life of the 
lower world from which all tliat is purified and 
perfected at last ascends to dwell with the zEons. 
The first eight represent the great conceptions 
which underlie all forms of rational life. The next 
ten, which arise from Logos and Zoo, represent 
chiefly cosmical principles or powers which are 
necessary as a basis of ethical life. The last 
twelve, produced from Anthropos and Fccl« 5 sia, 
are mostly the qualities of the perfected humanity 
which Christianity is destined to jiroduce. 

A scheme for a Pleionia was contained in the 
earlier system of Basil ides, but the term does not 
seem to have been applied to it. Basilides con¬ 
fined the evolution of the divine life within deity 
to the seven powers—mind, reason, thought, wis¬ 
dom, might, righteousness, and peace. Put from 
this point the evolution continued through 
numberless grades of existence in a descending 
series--a conception which abandons the problem 
raised by Christianity. 

5 . The Pleroma and the world.—Beturning, 
then, to the Valentinian VMeroina, how did the 
system account for the origin of the world, and 
what is the relation of the Pleroma to the w'orld ? 
The passage from Npirit to matter, from the abso¬ 
lute and the perfect to the finite and the imperfect, 
is the groat problem that confronts all philosoiihies 
which attempt to explain the origin of the world. 
The Gnostic attempts on this problem show great 
constructive skill and profound conceptions of 
what Christianity was expected to effect in the 
transformation or the work'. Considerable differ¬ 
ence of view appears, however, as to the manner 
in which the life of the Pleroma passes over into 
the region beyond. The mytli of Sophia, which 
generally covers the origin of the world from the 
Pleroma, is put in various shapes, and it is not 
easy to gain a definite picture of the jirocess as the 
Gnostics conceived it, if that was iiossible even to 
them. To a certain extent the myth of Sophia— 
i.e. the wisdom, or constructive slvill, which had 
laboured to bring about the world—had taken 
various shapes before speculative tlioiight had 
attempted the bolder task of jiicturing the life of 
deity in itsedf. We have seen that schools of 
opposite tendencies were agreed in placing sup¬ 
reme deity at the farthest possible distance from 
the world. But Jewish thuuglit, while agreeing 
with the results of Greek speculation on this 
point, sought to explain the action of God in 
and upon the world by assuming the agency of 
various semi-divine mediating beings. Among 
these high prominence \vas assigned to wisdom 
(Sophia) as a world-building and world-ruling 
power. Closely allied to this conception was that 
of a demiourgos, or world-builder, which was intro¬ 
duced by Plato in his account of creation in the 
TimeeuSy and which became a favourite figure with 
the Gnostics. These iiersonifications re[)resented 
agencies more or less inferior to the highest deity, 
and, by ascribing the existing world with its many 
defects to these or similar beings. Gnosticism 
maintained a direct antitliesis between God in 
Himself and all inferior agents who mif^ht have 
sway in the world. Deejily penetrated with the 
thought that Christianity was something abso¬ 
lutely new, that the Jewish dispensation which 
preceded it was mainly the work ot inferior beings, 
that the mission and work of Christ were a revela- 
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tion from the hi^^liCMt God, the (Jnosties sought for 
a conception of the Godhead whicli should stand in 
closer harmony with Christianity and explain the 
present anomalies of the world. To some extent, 
then, their speculative construction of the world 
had preceded their attempt at the heaven of the 
yEons, and the myth of Sophia had probably grown 
into some of its* forms before the iEons of the 
Pleroina were fully established. The problem was, 
not to co/istrnct a material world by a process of 
emanation from the Pleroma, but to form a bridge 
between two systems of thought which had grown 
up apart and from the opposite ends of existence. 
Already in Christianity Christ and the Holy 
Spirit liad been revealed as ethical and cosmic 
powers. They hod come fiom the great unknown, 
and place must be found for them in the Pleroma 
of the A^ons. The conception of the IMeroma would 
not be complete till it was shown how the life of 
the ( iodhead, already perfect in itself in the higher 
sphere, is renroduceu in the lower, and draws up 
into itself alt that is susceptible of redemption. 

The passage of creative life from the Pleroma 
over the 6pos, ‘limit,’ into the region beyond is 
represented somewhat thus : 

The life of the J3ona was not one of perfect rest and quies¬ 
cence like that of the Kternal and the UnbeffoLten In the 
beffinniii^'; for the desire arose amontf the iEons to search into 
the depths of the uncreated which remained Invisible and In¬ 
comprehensible to all except Nous alone. He alone exulted in 
the greatness of the Father and he soug^ht how he might reveal 
to the rest how mighty the Father was. Tlie rest of the d-'ons 
also had a wish to behold the author of their being. However, 
this was not the will of the Father, and Nous was restrained in 
his desire. Yet the last of the yf'ona (Sophia), conceiving this 

f tassion by contagion from the others, desired to comprehend 
he greatness of the Father. But, aiming at what was im- 
posslnle, she became involved in great agony of mind, and was 
with dldlculty restored to herself, by the power of opov. By 
another account, a fuller and larger part of the myth, Sophia, 
through the excess of her desire, gave birth to an amorphous 
spiritual substance which, being separated by opov from the 
circle of the dDons, constituted the beginning of the material 
world. Thus arose three distinct kinds of existence, the 
spiritual, the psychical, and the material—distinctions which 
play an important part in Gnostic teaching. 

Now tliese movements of desire within the circle of the 
iEons showed how disturbance might arise even in that world. 
Accordingly, by the forethought of the Father, Nous or Mono- 
genius gave origin to another pair of .d^ons -Christ and the 
Holy Spirit—lest any similar calamity should happen again, 
and to fortify and strengthen the Pleroma, and to complete 
the number of the /Eons, By Christ and the Holy Spirit the 
Mona were instructed as to the knowledge of the Father, since 
such knowledge was given to MonogenCs alone. Being thereby 
restored to rest and peace, out of gratitude they brought 
together the best of what each possessed of beauty and 
preoiousnoHs, and, uniting the whole, they produced a being of 
the most perfect beauty, ‘the very star of the Pleroma, Jesus, 
whom thev name Saviour Christ, and everything, because he 
was framed from the contributions of all.’ 

Returning now to the offspring of Sophia, which 
was separated from the Pleroma and constituted 
the beginnings of the world, the myth represents 
the worhl as a growtli from seed which has fallen 
from the Pleroma. It describes the effect-s pro¬ 
duced upon it by the action of Christ as one of the 
heavenly A^'ons and Jesus the Saviour. The lower 
world is shown to bo of a kindred nature with 
the higher. Spiritual men, who are the seed of 
the Pleroma in greatest perfection, yet share in the 
benefits .secured by the heavenly Logos and the 
Saviour, and rise to tlie Pleroma, cliictly in virtue 
of their nature. Psychical men, who form the 
majority of ordinary Christians, stajid in special 
need of the redemption whicli ('hristianity provide.s, 
while those who yield themselves to the seductions 
of the material world are subject to the destruction 
which awaits it. 

6 . Conclusion.—In this brief outline the reader 
will see mu(;h that is fantastic and strange to the 
Western mind. Yet there are many gleams of pro¬ 
found thinking. The nearest parallels in moaern 
systems of thought will be found in those of 
Bochrne and Schelling. For fuller details see art. 


* Gno.sticism, and the literature mentioned below. 
A few general remarks may still be added. 

The underlying conception of the Valentinian 
Pleroma implies a modified or weakened form of 
dualism. Tlie antithesis to the heaven of the 
AEons is not a world of dead matter which resists 
and opposes the creative action of spirit. It is 
rather one of emptiness or <lefect which is waiting 
to be filled with the overffoAvings of divine life, 
which yet needs to be redeemed by powers that go 
forth from the heavenly sphere. The life of the 
world is an ethical process. The spiritual portion 
of mankind, having the largest share of pneumatic 
life, is already within the sphere of salvation. The 
psychical men, still wavering between llesh and 
.s|)irit, are in need of redemptive help and ethical 
trial, while those who are buried in the life of 
.sense are left to destruction. 

It should also be noted that the life of deity 
within the Pleroma was liable to disturbance and 
had to be restored by the heavenly Logos and the 
Holy Sjiirit. The perfect felicity of the .Eons lies 
in each keeping within the assigned limits. The 
fullness of deity dues not belong to them as indi¬ 
viduals, hnt as a whole. Distuihance arises when 
they desiie to pass the limits assigned to each. 
Indivi<lually, therefore, they are besi’t with limita¬ 
tions, and exhibit the life of the absolute only in 
their totality. They present the manifold life and 
energies of the Godhead in a process of self- 
manifestation that results in an ideal spirit-realm, 
in whi(;h the life of each is jaufected, not in itself, 
but in the whole. The original part of the concep¬ 
tion does not lie in the view of an inscrutable 
fountain of unknown deity, for that was common 
to all the speculative systems of the time. It lies 
in the construction of a heavtm of /Eons which 
shall constitute the ideal of, and supply dynamic 
for, the world that Christianity reveals and creates. 
The Gnostic Pleroma is distinctively a creation of 
Christian thought, and was meant to exhibit a 
general scheme of the world on which Christianity 
was thought to he based, and which it was destined 
to realize and perfect. Tliis fully appears in many 
other parts oi Gnostic thought which aimed at 
reaching a comprehensive view of the whole 
scheme of revelation and the course of the M orld. 
It did, in fact, oiler a special philosophy of the 
nature of revelation in the pre-Christian time, of 
the manner in which deity was given in the person 
of Christ, and of the perfecting of the susceptible 
portion of mankind through the Holy Spirit. 

Litkraturk.—J. B. Lightfoot’s special note on Pleroma, 
Com. on Col.'-i, London. 1879; H. L. Mansel, The, (inoslic 
f/erenies of the First ana Second Centuries, do. 1876 ; J. A. W. 
Neander, Church History, F.ng. tr., do. 186ri-68, ii. ; F. C. von 
Baiir, Die christHche Gnosis, Tubingen, 183.6, Church Ni^f. of 
First Three Cenfuries^^ Eng. tr., London, 1878-79; C. W. 
Niedner, Geschichte der christlichen Kirche'^, Berlin, 1866; 

R. A. Lipsius, Der Gnosticismns, Leipzig, 18(50; A. Hilgen- 
feld, Die Ketzcnjeschichte, des ITrchrutenthums, do. 1884 ; H. L. 
Martensen, ./oco6 Boehme, Eng. tr., London, 1885; Irensus, 
Hcer. I. ii.f., iii. xl., xvi. ; Hippolytus, Re,f. Hmr. vi. 26. 

A. F. Simpson. 

PLOTINUS.— See Neo-Platonism. 

PLURALISM.—Pluralism is currently defined 
as the metaphysical doctrine that all existemte is 
ultimately reducihlo to a multiplicity of distinct 
and iiidciiendent beings or elements.^ So defined, 
it is the obvious antithesis to monism {q.v.), anci 
differs from dualism not only in emphasizing many 
as dhstinct from two realities, but also in providing 
for greater qualitative diversity among tne many. 
Dualism (q.v.) is primarily a doctrine of two sub¬ 
stances, one material and the other spiritual, and 

I See, e.ft., Baldwin’s DPhP, s.v. ; Bull, de la sodH^ franqaise 
de philosophie, xiii. [1901-06] 182; and R. Eisler, Wbrterbuch 
der philosophischen Begrife, Berlin, 1899. The Bulletin^ how¬ 
ever, recognizes in a remarque another form of pluralism which 
will be considered in the last section of this article. 
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is commonly stated in terms of the contrast 
between body and mind. It is apparent, however, 
that the material and the spiritual substance may 
each be regarded as reducible to many separate 
elements which, in spite of their likeness in kind, 
are really independent and self-existent. There 
may be many independent atoms of matter, and 
there niay be many independent spirits or minds. 
In a case like this, dualism is essentially pluralistic. 
Even monism may be similarly pluralistic if it is 
conceived as only a doctrine of one substance, 
either material or spiritual, as opposed to more 
than one. For it is evident that the one substance 
may be considered as reducible to many elements 
independently existing al. hough qualitatively 
alike. The possible forms which pluralism may 
take are, therefore, many. It is not important, 
however, either to attempt to classify tliem or to 
discuss them, because only materialistic pluralism 
and spiritualistic pluralism have had any signifi¬ 
cant presentation in the history of thought. 

I. Materialistic pluralism.—Materialistic plural¬ 
ism has been represented by the consistent atom is ts 
from the time of Democritus. The atom and the 
medium in which the atoms move have, however, 
been variously conceived. The view usually 
ascribed to Democritus, and held by many sub¬ 
sequent thinkers, is apparently the simplest state¬ 
ment of the theory. The atoms are very small 
particles of matter, so hard that they resist division 
or change. They are qualitatively alike, but difler 
in size and shape, i.e. in their geometrical pro- 
|)€rties. They have always existed and are inde¬ 
structible. d'hey move freely in space by their 
own natural motion. Space is mere emptiness, 
the void, and consequently offers no resistance to 
the movement of the atoms. The motion of each 
atom, if left to itself, would be rectilinear, but, 
since the atoms differ in size and sba[)e, they collide 
with one another, and the motion of the whole 
mass is, consequently, turbulent. As a result the 
goom(‘trically similar atoms tend to congregate 
and form seletded and ordered sy.stems, first the 
‘worlds’ in spae.e and then the particular things of 
each world. But the general insttability of the 
whole mass keejis any particular conibination of 
atoms from persisting indefinitely. There i.s, eon- 
sequently, perpetual eoinbining and recombining 
among tbe atoms ; and, on actcount of the many 
geometrical dill'erences between the atoms, the 
nuiiiber of permutations and combinations is 
practically limitless. With Democritus, as with 
most of his followers, this view of the atomic 
structure of all thing.s .seems to liave re.sulted from 
the attempt to generalize, solely in terms of the 
geometrical properties involved, the empirical fact 
of the divisibility of concrete masses of matter. 
The qualitative diversity which tlie world obviously 
pre.sents is usually either disregarded or viewed as 
a consequence of our way of perceiving. Demo¬ 
critus is re])orted to have said that, while we 
commonly .speak of colours, sounds, etc., in reality 
there is nothing hut atoms and the void. 

'fhe atomic theory {r^.?’.) admils of many varia¬ 
tions, but its ])luralistic character is not affected 
so long as the atoms are kept inhact and the 
medium in which they move is equivalent to 
empty space. The atoms may be qualitatively 
dilferent or the ultimate elements of a limited 
number of different material suhstani^es ; they may 
expand and contract; they may have natural 
affinities and repugnances ; they may be acted on 
by forces exterior to them or be impelled by forces 
resident in them ; they may be so ido.sely packed 
as virtually to exclude the necessity of a medium, 
and yet be conceived as in themselves permanent 
and underived. When, however, the medium in 
which the atoms operate is not conceived as empty 


space or its equivalent, the pluralistic character ol 
tlie system is affected. For it is evident that the 
new medium—the ether, 6 .^. —cannot be atomic in 
structure, hut must he continuous. The atoms 
cannot break the continuity. The medium must, 
therefore, penetrate them, hut this penetration 
robs the atoms of their original simple character, 
and tends to make them appear as modes, rifts, 
involutions, or concretions of some sort in the 
medium itself. Such a direction as this recent 
cliemistry and physit's have taken, impelled thereto 
not only by speculative considerations, but also by 
experiimmts, like those of 8 ir William Ramsay, 
which have done much to make current once more 
the notion that material substances arc convert ible. 
The doctrine of relativity in physics moves in the 
same direction. Judged, therefore, by conteni]) 0 - 
raneous tendencies, materialistic pluralism ns above 
defined doe.s not repre.simt the progressive ideas of 
the sciences which deal wit h matter. The tendency 
is rather towards a monistic conception or a com¬ 
plete relativism. 

2 . Spiritualistic pluralism.—The leading histori¬ 
cal iej)i(*sentative of spiritualistic pluralism is 
Leibniz {q.v.). Although thinkers in all ages have 
believed in tlm existence of many independent 
minds, few of tliem have, like liim, made this 
belief the dominant and controlling factor in 
nu;taph 5 'si(s. His philosophy, altliougli among 
those whi<h have luid considerable historical 
influence, was not I lie result of the generalization 
of empirical fact such as marked the theory of 
atoms. It was the result rather of his attempt to 
avoid the monism of Spinoza, on the one hand, and 
atomism, on the other. In place of the atom ho 
puts the monad—an ultimate, simple, and self- 
existent spiritual hfdng. I'lie monads clo not liave 
geometrical proptn ties, nor do they exist in space 
as in a void. Their independence and metaphysical 
exteriority to one another constitute a kind of 
nasi-space in which they may bo said to exist, 
'heir projicrties aro spiritual or psychical, such 
as appetite, desire, perception. Each is self- 
contained, ‘windowless,’ and neither intluences 
nor is iiiflnenied by another. Each has its own 
inherent law of life or <levelo[)ment, so that all the 
inona<ls may he rcpre.sented in a .series fiom the 
lowest, or ‘sleeping,’ monads to the hi; lu^st, or 
self-conscious, each diflering from its neigh hour by 
the least po.ssihle diHerence. They are thus all in 
a kind of ‘ pre-established harmony,*^ each reflecting, 
as it were, the whole range of possible development 
from its own peculiar position in the series. All 
things are made up of monads. The highest monad 
in the liody is the soul, and the highest monad in 
the system is God. Rut (hal’s relation to the other 
monads is not always clear. At times He is one 
of the monaiis, at times their creator, at times the 
unity in the system. Among tlie monads there is 
no spatial motion, for their life is not that of 
physical movement, hut that of jiurposeful develop¬ 
ment. It is their externality to one another com¬ 
bined with their concerted life that give.s us the 
phenomenon of physical movement in physical 
space. 

This doctrine of monads may he taken as repie 
sentative of spiritualistic pluralism generally. I( 
has never had the intiuence on scientific procediiic 
which the doctrine to which it is opposeii has hmi. 
For the atomic theory is an attempt to geiuTalize 
the empirical fact of tlie divisibility of matter and 
to employ the ajiparatns of matlicimtics to rnakc 
this generalization workable. As a result it has 
been embraced by many wlio are not inatei inlists, 
but who have mund it a jiotent in.stium<‘nt in 
scientific investigation. The theory of monads— 
and similar attempts to construct a pluralistic 
system of spiritual entities—is, as already noticed, 
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fnndanientally a |)i.)(<'.st a<;aiiist materialism 
When it addressees itself to the concrete facts of 
nature, it amounts to little more than the attenij)! 
to make the atoms spiritual—to suhstitute psy 
chical f)roperties for pliysical, and internal purpose 
fill dcveJor>mcnt for externa] physical motion. 

That is why it appears to be more an ingenious 
speculation than a iructifyiim^ h 3 "pot}iesis. 

3 . The new pluralism.—Although fdiilosophical 
usa;j:e lias icco^mized in the theories just considcied 
the two cl/issical forms of pluralism, it should he 
observed that neither of them denies the funda¬ 
mental unity and wholeness of the universe. 'I'liere 
may be many atoms or many minds, but in either 
case there is only one universe, and this universe 
is a coherent and self-contained whole. 'JMie 
resulting speculative opposition between the one 
and the many has probably done more to kc^op 
philosophical interest in tlicse systems alive than 
any genuine illumination which they afford. Tor 
this opposition has f)roved itself repeatedly to be 
a potent stiniufiis to pliilosophical reflexion. In 
terms of it a different form of pluralism may be 
define<l which has many sujiportcrs among coii- 
temnoraiy pliiiosonliers. 

Tiiis new jilnralism is not a doctrine of many 
Substances opjxised to monism conceived as a 
doctrine of one. ft is rather tlie doctrine that 
there is no absolute unity in the universe, and it 
is opposed to the controlling ahsolutistic—and in 
that s(>nse monistic—systems of the greater part of 
the U)th century. Absolutism in some form had 
as its supporters nearly all the leading thinkers of 
tJie woild, and had IxMiome almost a settled dogma 
in philosophy. In the face of an ahsolutistic logic 
and of the principle of the conservation of energy, 
few philosophers had the courage to deny that the 
universe is a thoroughly coherent system in which, 
by virtue of its unity, a place and time and cause 
are, at any moment, implied for every event that 
has taken place or can take place. Thinking was 
constrained by the i)riiiciple so eloquently set forth, 
c.y., in Emil dii Eoia-Keymoiid’s famous essa^', 

Ueber (lie Grenzen des Naturerkennens (Leif)zig, 

1872), that, did wo know completely tlie state of 
the universe at any one moment, we should be able 
to calculate its state at any other moment. Of)- 
position to this dogma was not very effective until 
towards the close of the century, when the writings 
principally of William James, John Ilewey, F. C. S. 

Schiller, and Henri Bergson effectively cnallenged 
it and put it on the defensive.^ 

James was, douhfJess, the protagonist in the 
movement, ife named his philosophy ‘radical 
empiricism,’and occasionally ‘pluralism.’ In the 
preface to The Will to Believe (1897) he gives this 
general statement of his position : 

‘The crudity of experience ronmina an eternal element there¬ 
of. Tliere is no possiltle point of view from whieh tlie world 
can a]>pear an ahsoluteh huikIo fact. Real possihilitiea, real 
indetenuinationa, real be^inmnjfs, real ends, real evil, real 
crises, catastrophes, and escapes, a real God, and a real moral 
life, Just as commoii-senso conceives these thinjjs, luav remain 
in empiricism as conceptions which that philosoph}- k'ves up 
the attempt either to “overcome" or to reinterpret in monistic 
form’tp. ix). 

Dewey’s insistence that thinking is a real instru¬ 
ment which brings situations e.ssentially inde- 
1 For other writiiifjs of the same general tenor see the biblio¬ 
graphy at the end of this article. The opposition under con¬ 
sideration has not always borne the name of pluralism. One - 

finds the same general tendencies in the supporters of praginat- ^®'^COnipllSliea w hich Can be Viewed retlO- 

Ism (f/.r.) and the aihocates of personal idealism. The latter . ^ ~ ' 

doctrine, represented principally by Henry C. Sturt in England 
nd George 11. llowisou in America, is a reaction against 
absolutism in the interest of personality conceived as spiritual 
and free. Howison is frankly pluralistic and exhibits close 
similarities with Leibniz’s doctrine of monads. Sturt bases all 
speculation on the principles that personal experience should 
i>e the basis of all philosophical syntnesis and that personal 
experience is spiritual; but he believes in a ‘ totality of good¬ 
ness,’ a ‘ noetic totality,' and that the cosmos must be dominated 
!)> a single intelligence. 


terminate into determinate form, Scliiller’s rather 
individual and peculiar type of pragmatism, and 
Bergson’s insistence that evolution is essentially 
creative and discontinuous, all exliihit this new 
tendency in different forms, but to tlie same end. 

There has not yet, liowever, so far as the writer 
is aware, ajtpearcd any systematic presentation of 
tlie metaphysics underlying this new movement in 
phiIo.sophy. What is liere called pluralism repre¬ 
sents a tendency rather than an achievement. 
I’lie general direction of this tendency in various 
departments of human interest is indicated below, 
hut here an atteinjit may be made to suggest the 
basal conceptions which this tendency seems to 
imply. Emphasis falls on change, adaptation, re¬ 
organization, or action as an original and genuine 
fact w'herever and whenever it occurs. Accord- 
ngly there is no moment in the world’s history 
w’hen all possilde changes may bo said to be 
determined. All things are in process of becoming 
determined, and wdiat that Ttrocess will be is con¬ 
tingent, not simply on what has already happened, 
hut on what may happen. But what may happen 
is a genuine possibility with notliing fully to 
determine it before it arrives. The world is thus 
never fully made, but always in the making. The 
fact that it perpetually has a future negatives any 
aksolutistic conception of it. Our inability to 
gras[) the world as a single, unified, and comjtlete 
system is, therefore, due, not to our incapacity or 
ignorance, but to its essential nature as a genuine 
time-process which reaches many concrete and 
specific ends, hut which implies no absolute end 
that limits and closes the process as a wliole. 

We have in these considerations not, as might 
be superlicially supposed, a revival of the doctrine 
of freedom as opposed to necessity, but the hegin- 
nings of a genuinely constructive metaphysics of 
activity. That is, pluralism does not start with a 
self-contained system of terms and relations which 
is, in general, resjxmsible for everything that 
happens, and then claim '’lut there may bo free 
and spontaneous infractions of the system. It 
st.arts rather with the conception of activity as 
em|»irically exliibited in any change, and tries to 
generalize this concejttion and draw out the 
imj)lications that seem to be emjtirically involved. 

As every action takes time, the course of the 
action wdieii follow'ed out empirically in detail 
gives us, not the cllcct of causes all operative at 
the moment when the action begins, hut the inter¬ 
play of cau.ses operative only from moment to 
moment as the action proceeds. It is only where 
the action is view'ed retrospectively from some 
specific point of view in its career that it can be 
p)nstrued absolutely ; i.e., only then can any of 
its i.ssues ho construed as the neces.sary effect of 
causes which have determined it. Such retrospect¬ 
ive views can give us formula! and laws of accom¬ 
plished fact and thus allord a basis for prediction 
in similar cases, hut they cannot give us any 
action in its concrete vitality and operation, 
hecau.se every action is forward-moving. Now,’ 
the generalization of this view of activity naturally 
forbids a monistic or ahsolutistic view of the world 
as a whole. For, if we now speak of the world as 
a whole, or of the ‘universe’ in any intelligible 
sense, we must speak of it, not as something 


spe-.tively, but as something moving forward with 
a genuine future and real itossibilities. Yet, even 
so, we could not conceive it as a single movement, 
but only as the interplay of many movements! 
Otherwise the movement of the universe would be 
only movement abstracted from its concrete setting. 
It could not be itself a concrete movement illus¬ 
trating the interplay of factors which operate only 
from moment to moment as the movement pro- 
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ceeds. Such appears to be the general meta¬ 
physical groundwork of the new pluralism. 

In psychology these tendencies had their initia¬ 
tive, and here the^ have been most eHective. 
During the past thirty years the attempt to con¬ 
strue tlie mind or consciousness as a substance or as 
a complex of elementary sensations united by fixed 
laws of association lias prognessively yielded to the 
attempt to construe mental life in terms of activity 
and response. Although many psychologists have 
independently contributed to this progress, the 
publication in 1890 of James’s Prmciples of Psycho¬ 
logy may justly be cited as critical. Here was the 
first ell'ective and systematic attack upon the older 
view. To-day the idea that ‘ to have a mind ’ 
means ‘ to act in a certain way' has become a 
(commonplace in psychology. To think has become 
an adventure and a real instrument in adaptation. 
Knowledge has ceased to he regarded as simply the 
mental counterpart or image of an ohjectiye order, 
and knowing has become an active participation 
in the order of events. In other words, to be con¬ 
scious of objects does not mean to po.ssess their 
psychical equivalents or imi)ly a i)osKible (‘onsclous- 
ness which might possess the erpiivalents of all 
objects whatever, and so be the perfe<*t and com¬ 
plete representative of the world. It means rather 
to operate with objects etVectively, to seek and 
avoid, to work changes — in short, to organize 
experience. 'I’liis newer conception of the mind 
has spread beiyond p.sychology and markedly 
aflected anthropology and sociology. Primitive 
peoples and society are studied more in terms of 
what they do ami less in terms of the sup|)Osed 
‘ consciousness ’ that they w'ere once credited with 
possessing. 

In logic the new movement luts been more 
equivocal in its success. It has illuminated in a 
brilliant way the con(!ret(i procedure of thinking, 
showing how distinctions like object or thing and 
idea arise in its course and are not the (;onstituent 
elements of thinking itself. It has given us the 
logic of ‘how we think.’ But the opposition to 
formal logic which has too fr(‘quentl^ accompanied 
this service has obscured many logutal issues and 
problems. The structure of accomplished thought 
has been too much neglected. The older logic, 
especially in the form set forth by Bertrand 
Russell, IS still an active and constructive opponent 
of the new er tendencies. 

In morals and religion it is premature to attempt 
to state wdth conclusiveness the eflbcts which the 
new movement is likely to produce. Yet, so far as 
morals are concerned, the general direiition is fairly 
clear, as may be seen from the Ethics of Dewey 
and Tufts (1908). The tendency is away from 
fixed, a priori princiydes, and tow'ards the concrete 
exigencies of life. Morality is conceived, not as a 
system of rules w’hich should be obeyed, but as the 
type of life which characterizes beings who desire 
and wish, hope and fear. Responsibility is c,on- 
ceived, not in terms of an obligation imposed upon 
living, but in terms of an increasing sensibility of 
the value of human relationships. There are no 
absolutes. Justice, e.g., is not such. It is rather 
the attempt to deal witli human adjustments in a 
progressively etiective manner. In brief, morality 
IS not an absolute ideal wdiich, being somehow 
imposed on man, orders him to be moral. It ir 
the kind of life that man conceives to be mosi 
adequately expressive of his natural impulses anc 
his ideal hopes. 

There is in these considerations a close resem 
blance to the more refined forms of utilitarianism 
but the doctrine is not utilitarian as commonly 
understood. No simple or elaborate computatior 
of pleasures and pains is implied. No attempt ii 
made first to estimate the greatest good of th( 


reatest numlxir, and then to act accordingly, 
.'here is rather the attemj)t to take human rela- 
ioTiships as they are emyurically given — the 
amily, friends, the State, love, property, marriage 
—to see towards what they point, wliat desires 
ind hopes they engender, and then to bring the 
esourccs of knowledge to bearu[)oii the perfecting 
)f them or the elimination from thiun of that 
vhich makes communal living difficult and un- 
ovely. 

In redigion the tendencies are not as yet well 
elined. It is possible, how’cver, to recognize among 
eligious writers inlluerued by the new movement 
i grow'ing appreciation of religion as something 
lumanly characteristic, rather than as a imUter 
►eginning with the gods. There is, too, as in the 
thical tendencies, the denial of absolutistic itleas. 
Consequently there is recognized no one religion 
kvliich can be judged valid as over against all 
>thers. In estimating the worth of any religion 
noral instead of logical or metaphysical standaids 
are employed. 

It is mainly as a new and potent stimulus to 
re.sh philosophizing that current ])luralistic ten¬ 
dencies are to be estimated. Under the absolutistic 
systems of the last century, phil<)s()y)hy had largely 
ost its vitality. It had become almost exclusively 
historical, a com})arative study of systems, and 
was not an intimate companion of living or a vivid 
aid to reilexion. It was largely an intellectual 
nterest set apart from the sum of intellectual 
nterests generally. Pluialism has eflected a 
change in this regard. There is to day a genuine 
revival of philosophical interest which is making 
its impression not only upon the traditional ‘ prob¬ 
lems of philosophy, but also upon the whole 
domain oi inquiry. It is common to hear of the 
‘new chemistry,’ the ‘new physics,’ the ‘new 
biology,’ the ‘new history.’ When w'e inquire 
generally what is the underlying motive ()f this 
‘newness,’ we almost invariably find a desire for 
the recognition of real possibilities and a revolt 
against absolutistic sy.stems. 

I’here is, doubtless, some confusion and dis- 
adv«antage in grouping under the name of ‘ plural¬ 
ism ’ the tendencies which have just been con¬ 
sidered, although the grouping has warrant in 
contemporary usage. j'liere is some confusion 
because these tendencies are motived not simjdy 
nor always by metaphysical considerat ions growing 
out of the opposition between monisUc and ])lural- 
istic speculations. They are motiveil also by 
obvious empirical considerations. A thiiikc.*! who 
takes the world as he finds it, and, in rcMeeting on 
it, follows the lead of concrete tendemnes as they 
arise and come to an issue, will doubtless be led 
to view the world as a process involving many 
diflerent factors and not as an already completdy 
unilied and permanently organized wholes. He 
might find some disadvantage in calling his view 
of things pluralism, becau.se he plight feel that, in 
so doing, lie was atlirming kinship with some form 
of the substantial pluralism noticed in the begin¬ 
ning of this article, or with the leading motives 
and principles of that philosophy. Substantial 
pluralism is a positive doctrine. I'he new pluralism 
IS as yet largely negative. It is not so much the 
affirmation that the world is many as it is the 
denial that the world is one. That is the 
reason why it represents to-day a tendency in philo¬ 
sophy much more than a systematic metaphysics. 

LiTKRATURB.-For the older form of pluralism it in 
to refer to the standard histories of be 

tions to philosophy. For the newer form 
found illustratinif the tendencies set forth m 
both of support and of opposition*. H. Beig ° ^ 

Paris. 1896, JUssat siir l,'» donnirs 
comci>nc«a, do. 1898, L'Amdutx^ in 

Boex-Borel, U Pluralvnne, do. 1909; J. Z 

Logical Theory, Chicago, 1903, The Infiuence of Darwvn on 
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have settled permanently at Chajronea, where he 
was uninterruptedly engaged in literary labour, 
except during the performance of the duties at- 
, tached to his municipal otti(t(?s. At Chanonea he 
• filled the post of overseer of buildings {Prcec. ger. 
lieip, 15, p. 811 B), as well as that of arcbon 
iiruvv/Mos {QiKPst. Conv. ii. 10. 1, p. 643 F). lie 
was also an associate of the college of priests to 
Apollo at Delplii [ih. vii. 2. 2, p. 700 K), and was a 
member of the council which superintended the 
organization of the Pythian games (i5. v. 2 , p. 
674 E). Notwithstanding these activities, he gave 
lectures from time to time both on philosophical 
subjects and on others of wider interest (cf. de 
linct. Jiat. Aud. 1, p. 37 C). In his domestic life 
his relations with his wife and children were 
strikingly tender and allectionate, and are charm¬ 
ingly illustrated in the letter of consolation ad¬ 
dressed to his wife Tiinoxena on the de.ith of their 
infant (laughter, who was named after her mother. 
From this letter a single sentence may ho quoted : 

‘As she was herself the dearest objeet for her parents to 
1 fondle, gaze upon, or listen to, so should her mc-iuory remaia 
I to us as a joy far exceeding its pain' {Consol, ad Uxor. S, p. 


Philosophy^ and other Ps'tof/s m Contemporaneous Thought, 
New York, 1010, Uow We Think, Uoston, 1910; J. Dewey and 
J. H. Tufts, Ethics, New York, 1008; G. H. Howison, The 
Limits of Evolution'^, do. 1001; W. James, The Will to Be¬ 
lieve and other Essai/S in Popular Philosophy, London, 1897 
A Pluralistic Universe, do. 1009, Essays in lUulicaL Empiricism 
do. 1912 • P. Laner, Pluralismus oder Moinsnius. Herlin, 1905 ; 
A. W. ^oore, Pragmatism and Its Critics, Chicago, 1910; 
J. B. Pratt, What is Prarfmatismt, New York, 1912; C. B. 
Rcnoiivier, La nouvclle Mnnadologie, Pans, 1897, Les Di- 
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do. I'Ki.'l; F. C. S. Schiller, Studies in Uumnnism, London, 
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H. C. Sturt, Idola Theatri, do. 1900, Principles of Under- 
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and Theism, Cambridge, 1911; F. J. E. Woodbridge, The 
Purpose of History, New York. 1916. 

FrKDEUICK j. E. WOODBIlIDaK. 

PLUTARCH.—I. Life.—Plutarch was born 
about A.I). 46, a.s may he itifcrred from the state¬ 
ment tliat in 66 , the year of Nero’s visit to Greece, 
he was a puj)il of tlie Aciadeinic philosoplier 
Ammonias in Atlicns (de K1 apud Delphos, 1 , p. 
385 P). Ife was a native of Cliicronea in Boeoiia, 
and showed a constant affection for his hirtli-place, 
wliicli he ultimately made his home. Bclongin 
to a family of good position, he received the bes 
education open to a young man of his time. H 
was instructed in medicine and natural science b; 
the physician Onesicrates {de Mus. 2, p. 1131 C) 
and, tliougli there is no direct evidence of hi 
public profe.s.sioii of the art of declamation, hi 
rhetorical training is manifest in such of his early 
w itings as the de Fortuna liomanoi'nni (pj). 317- 
326) and the Aquane an Ignis sit idilior {j)p, 
95.5-958). 

While still a young man, he was sent as an 
envoy representing his native town on a missior: 
to the proconsul (Prtrc. ger. lieip. 16, p. 816 D). 
It seems that political business was also at any 
rate the ostensible cause of his visits to Horn 
{Dernosth. 2 ), the earli(!stof which must have takei 
place in the reign of Vespasian {de Sollcrt. Anitn 
19, p. 974 A). It is a h'gitirnate assumjition thai 
he made several visits (ef. Qiarst. Conv. viii. 7. 1 
p. 727 B), and that tliey occu[)ied a coiisiderabh 
time ; for he shows an intimate acquaintance wit! 
Koinan topography (e.g., Puplic. 8 ), and was 8 < 
well known there that he was accustomed to de 
liver lectures in public {de Curios. 15, p. 622 E). 
Among the chief of his Koman friends may be 
reckoned C. Sosius Senetuo, who was four times 
consul under Trajan, and to whom several of the 
Parallel Lives were dedicated, and Mestrius Klorus, 
another consular, in wliose company lie visited the 
historical sites of Giillia Cisalpina {0th. 14). Dur¬ 
ing his residence in Italy lie acouired a high reputa 
tion as a teacher of moral philosophy, and was re¬ 
warded with the devotion or a large hand of pupils. 

It is evident that in this intercourse the medium 
of communication was the Greek language; for 
Plutarch makes the interesting confession that he 
was well advanced in years before he eommenced 
to study [Deniosth. 2 ), and the errors which 

he makes in his incidental references to the lan¬ 
guage {e.g., crive Trdrpts, olov dvev TrarpSs [Qiifrst. Rom. 
103, p. 288 P'J) are such as to prove that his ac¬ 
quaintance with it was never more than siiperfieial. 

Subsequently, if we may trust the authority of 
Suidas (s.v. l\\o6Tapxo^)t he enjoyed the favour of 
the em])eror Traian, by whom lie was elevated to 
consular rank, while the governor of the province 
was enjoined to take his advice upon all matters 
of importance. It is probable that he survived to 
witness the early part of the reign of Hadrian, hut 
died not lon^ after 120 ; for he speak.s of the 
Olympieium in Athens as unfinished {Solon, 32), 
whereas we know that it was completed by 
Hadrian between the years 125 and 130. 

In the latter part of his life Plutarch seems to 


608 E). 

From the same source (5, p. 609 D) we learn that 
two of the four sons horn to Plutarch and his wife 
died at an early age. The names of the two sons 
who survived, Autohulus and Plutarchus, are 
recorded in the dedication to them of the treatise 
de Animte Procreatione in Tinuvo (p. 1030 D) ; and 
they are mentioned as taking part in the various 
discussions which arose at their father’s table (cf. 
Qiupst. Conv. viii. 10. 3, p. 735 C). Wo read also 
of the marriage of Autohulus {ib. iv. 3. 1, p. 666 D), 
w'ho appears again as tlie narrator of the Ama- 
torius, and as a charaiiter in the dialogue de Sol- 
Icrtin Anwxalium. But it was not merely within 
the family circle that the kind]ine. 8 s and geniality 
of Plutarch’s {‘haractor were displayed, j’here is 
abundant evidence from his Table Talk {Queestiones 
Co7Vvivales) and the other dialogues that to his 
friends he was an object of afiectionate regard no 
less than of respect for his moderation and common 
sense. His writings have made a similar impres¬ 
sion upon posterity. Among many testimonies 
to his worth we may instance tlie judgment of 
Mahafiy, who happily remarks : 

‘ We feel him, as we feel Sir Walter Scott, not only the 
orij^inator of an inestimably instructive form of historiog^raph v, 
but also essentially a gentleman—a man of honour and of kindli¬ 
ness, the best type of the best man of his day ’ {Greek World 
under Roman Sway, p. 293). 

2 . Works.—The most celebrated of Plutarch’s 
works is his Parallel Lives, intended to exhibit a 
comparison of the greatest men whom Greece and 
Home had produced, by the publication of their 
hiogra^iliies side by side in jiairs. Forty-six of 
tliese lives have come down to modern times, and 
their world-wide celebrity makes it the less neces¬ 
sary to describe their characteristitis, especially as 
we are more nearly concerned with the other 
branch of his writings, which is conveniently hut 
inaccurately labelled the Moralia. It is enough to 
say that the lAves were not so much the fruit of 
historical research as an endeavour to illustrate 
the moral writings of their author by depicting 
the characters and dispositions of men who have 
actually lived. 

The collection of the Moralia {fjOiKd) is so de- 
icribed because most of the treatises which it 
:omprises deal with what maybe called ‘moral’ 
ubjects, although not with the principles of formal 
ithics. The writings are actually a miscellany, 
lontaining discussions on religion, literature, poli¬ 
ces, education, philology, folk-lore, archaeology, 
,nd natural history, as well as some of a severely 
liilosophical type. Plutarch is less a philosopher 
ban an essayist, and the most characteristic of 
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his writin^^s are those whicli, in dealing with such 
subjects as garrulousness, false slmnie, restraint of 
anger, or flattery and friendship, display, together 
with a profusion of illustration and anecdote, the 
good taste, common sense, and genuine humanity 
of their author. Not the least of their merits for 
the modern world is that, apart from a wealth of 
information on literary history, the Moralia are a 
plentiful storeliouse of quotations from tlie lost 
writings of early poets and nhilosonhers. 

3. Leading ideas.— {a) Pnilosovfiical and reliai- 
(ms. —By his adoption of the dialogue form for 
most or these treatises Plutarch acknowledged 
himself as much a follower of Plato’s literary 
methods as he was formally an adherent of his 
teaching (cf. de Def. Or. 37, o. 431 A). The latest 
tendency of the Academy haa been in the direction 
of eclecticism. Philo and Antioclius liad aban¬ 
doned the extreme scepticism of Arcetdlaus and 
Carneades, and, while laying greater stress upon 
ethical doctrines, had made an approach towanls 
the positions of the Stoics and Peripatetics by 
advo(!ating life according to nature, and the 
rdiirality of virtue as w-ell as its self-sufli'iiency. 
In the 1 st cent, of the Christian era the beginnings 
of a new movement, of which Plutarch w’as the 
most distinguished rei)resentative, gradually Ije- 
come apparent. Its leading features are two—a 
closer application to the study of the Platonic 
writings, and the grow'th of a spirit of religious 
niysticism, wdiich ultimately issued in Neo-Platon¬ 
ism. Not that the accretion of alien doctrine was 
entirely remidiated ; for it lias even been said of 
Plutarch that ‘ it \vould be hard to say whetlier 
the number of Stoic dogmas which he rejects 
exceeds that which he quotes with approval* 
(Mahatty, p. 301). At the san.i time the most 
important of Plutarch’s strictly philosophical 
writings are those directed from an Academic 
standpoint against the Stoics (e/e Stoicorum liepug- 
fianiiis, de LUnninvnibiis Notitiis) and against the 
Epicureans {advr.rsus Coloten^ Non posse suaviter 
vivi sfA'undum Epicuruvi). His positive contribu¬ 
tions towards the elucidation of the l^latoriic text 
are contained in the de Animrp. Procrcatione in 
Thuo’o, and are of much less importance to the 
student of philo.sophy than the controversial 
writings previously mentioned. Plutarch adopted 
from Plato as his two ultimate first principles the 
One and the Indeterminate Dyad (5cds dopiaTos). 
Tlie latter, as the element of shapelessness and 
disorder, is called Infinity (dTreipla), whereas the 
nature of the One, by defining and occupying the 
Infinity, which is empty, irrational, ana indeter¬ 
minate, endow's it with form, and so makes it 
capable of supporting and containing the deter¬ 
mination which is a necessary accompaniment of 
sensible objects {de Def. Or. 35, p. 428 Fff.). The 
combination of these tw'o jirinciples, unity and 
duality, is seen most clearly in the production from 
them of numbers (ib.). The creation of the world 
w as the result of tlie concatenation of three factors 
— God, matter, and form. Matter is tlie shapeless 
underlying substratum ; form is the fairest model; 
and God is the best of causes. God, in His desire 
to leave nothing indeterminate, but to organize 
nature wdth proportion, measure, and number, 
produced a unity uy a combination of His material. 
This was the universe (xcicr^uos), equal to matter in 
extent, and similar to form in quality {Queest. Conv. 
viii. 2. 4 , p. 720 A, B). It must be remembered, 
however, that, according to Plato’s doctrine, 
matter, being itself formless and inert, is not the 
cause of evil, which proceeds from a foul and 
malignant necessity struggling with and rebelling 
against God {de Anim. Procr. 6, p. 1015 A, de Is. 
et Osir. 48, p. 370 F). The war or these opposing 
principles is especially to be detected in man’s 


chequered existence, and in the region of inequal¬ 
ity and change which lies between the earth and 
the moon {de Is. et Osir. 45, p. 369 D). God exists 
not in time, but in eternity, which for His unity is 
an everlasting present, witliout beginning or end, 
past or future. As being absolute unity. He is 
incapable of diflerentiation {iTepbrn}^ {de El njyud 
l)el2)h. 20, p. 393 A, B]). God sees, but cannot be 
seen {de Is. et Osir. 75, p. 3H1 B). He is absolutely 
pure and iindefileti by any form of existence liable 
to destruction and death ; hence our souls, which 
are encompassed by the body and its attributes, 
cannot reach God, save only in so far as, by the 
exerci.se of pure reason and thiough the medium 
of philosophy, they may attain to an indistinct 
vision of His image {ib. 78, p. 382 F). Life in the 
body uf)on earth is an exile of the soul {de Exit, 
17, p, 607 D). It has come from the gods and will 
return thither, so soon as it is discharged from the 
trammels of the body. It is like a flame which 
shoots upwards in spite of tlie misty va})ours that 
cling round it and seek to bind it to the earth. 
Hence it is not the bodies of good men that go to 
heaven; \)ut their souls pass into heroes, from 
heroes into demons, and, when at last they have 
been mysteriously cleansed and sanctified, so that 
they are free from any mortal all'ection, then in no 
merely conventional sense, but in very truth and 
hy a blessed consummation, they are caught up to 
join the gods {Earn. 28, de Def. Or. 10, p. 415 B). 
Some souls are not entirely imprisoned within the 
body, but, by keeping the purest portion in ex¬ 
ternal association with the topmost surface of 
their ow'iiers’ heads, who are thus lifted upwards 
and saved from complete submersion, they preserve 
their immortality free from bodily taints. This 
part, called the intelligence (I'ous), and generally 
supjio.sed to be innate, is actually external, and 
w'ould more jiroperly be known as ‘demon’ {dc 
Gen. ^’oc. 22, p. 591 I)). It is unreasonable to 
disbelieve in the inspiration of certain individuals, 
if we retain our belief that God is a lover of man¬ 
kind. The ordinary man learns the commands of 
God by signs, w hicli the prophetic art in ter [nets, 
but there are a few wdio on rare occasions have 
direct intercourse with the divinity. Further, 
when souls freed from the body have at length 
be(;ome demons, they still retain their interc.st in 
the world which they have left, as He.siod wa.s 
aw'are {Op. 12U), and are allowed by God to assist 
the hnai struggles of those aspiring souls which 
are yet in the last period of their incarnation {de 
Gen. Soc. 24, p. 593 AIL). There are, however, 
bad demons as well as the good ; and they are 
elsewdiere described as belonging to the borderland 
which separates gods and men, and as sul»j(a:t 
to mortal aflections and the changes wrought by 
necessity {de Def. Or. 12, p. 416 C ; cf. 17, p. 419 A, 
de Is. et Osir. 25, p. 360 E). These passages are 
typical of much in Plutarch, and their Platonic 
cliaracter is unmistakable. At the same time, it 
should be observed that, in emphasizing his belief 
in demons, he was echoing the teaching of the 
Stoics (see art. Demons and Spirits [Greek]). 
The same remark a^jplies to his treatment of 
p-avTiKij. Divination is the gift of God to man {de 
Def. Or. 8 , p. 413 C), but the decay of oracles is 
not on that account to be attrilmted to Him, but 
rather to the failure of matter {ib. 9, n. 414 D, E). 
In a curious passage {ib. 40, p. 432 D) he sjicaks of 
the prophetic capacity as rcsemhling a slioet of 
white paper, ready to receive inipre.s 8 ion 8 iiom 
the warnings of sensation, when the seer is with¬ 
drawn {^KCTy) from tlie influences of the present 
and is filled with the spirit of prophecy {ti'Oovacair- 
fids). Tills inspiration may come from the inner 
constitution of tlie body, but is frequently coin eyed 
either through air or through water at particular 
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places in the form of Howini^ water or breath. 
Elsewhere (dc Fyth. Or. 7, p. 3!)7 D) he says more 
simply that God does not inspire the voice of the 
prophetess or the words which she uses, but merely 
provides the sense*ini[)ressions (^ai'racr/ay), and 
gives light in the soul, enabling it to look upon 
tlie future. Thus, though agreeing with the Stoics 
in upholding the truth of fiavriK-i], Plutarch refused 
alto;^(!ther to countenance the Stoit; doctrine that 
the rtivine sjiirit permeated every stone and piece 
of metal in the world {ih. 8, p. 398 C). His whole 
attitude towards religion is guided by a spirit of 
conservatism, seeking to uphold each venerable 
institution, while rin<ling elements of truth in the 
various devices by w!»ich pliilosopliers sought to 
remove traditional dilliculties {ib. 18, p. 402 E 
Amat. 13, }». 756 13). Thus he would steer 
middle course between superstition and atheism, 
recognizing that there is not so much diircrence in 
the nature of the gods as the various conceptions 
of them by Greeks and barbarians, and the names 
given to them, might seem to imply, but that 
there is only one Reason that sets in order and one 
Providence that controls the world {de h. ct Oxir, 
67, p. 377 Kir.). The elaborate discussion of 
Egyptian religion (de [side et Osiridc) is a testi¬ 
mony to the progress of these foreign cults in the 
estimation of his fellow-countrymen, and is so 
constructed as to show that the ideas which under¬ 
lay them are essentially the same as those which 
are recf)gnized by tlie theologians of Grecjce. 'Die 
leading motive of the short essay dc Supemtitioney 
which is, however, regarded by some merely as a 
rhetorical exercise undertaken in defence of a 
paradox, and not thercjfore characteristic of its 
author’s real view (Mahnll'y, p. 318), is to show 
tliat a perverted and i<j;norant belief respecting the 
nature of the gods and their attitude to mankind 
is more harmful to the peace of the soul than an 
obstinate refusal to believe in their existence. 
While he had no sympathy with Epicurean ration¬ 
alism, which destroyed the value of piety {adv. 
Colot. 27, I). 1123 A), he was no less disinclined to 
accept the reckless allegorizing of the Stoics, whi(di, 
by making Ares a mere synonym for combative¬ 
ness, Anhro<lite for desire, and Athene for intelli¬ 
gence, destroyed the individualities of the old gods 
and plunged their worshippers into a gulf of 
atheism (Anmt. 13, p. 757 i3). It was therefore 
quite consistent with his general attitude towards 
religion that Plutarch, as we have seen, himself 
exercised priestly functions, and attended with his 
wife to take part in the sacrifice oll’ered on the 
occasion of the festival of Eros at Thespia* (ih. 2, 
p. 749 H). The same moderation may be detected 
in his attitude towards Ornhism. While he whole¬ 
heartedly condemns the follies of excess attendant 
upon the p()])ular celebration of its rites, the modes 
of cleansing and piirilications which were them¬ 
selves HI thy, the wearing of ragged garments, the 
wallowings in the mud, the ridiculous importance 
attached to the eating or drinking of particular 
solids or liquids (de Sunerst. 7, p. 168 I), 12, p. 

171 13), he was himself the advocate of a reasonable 
abstinence and asceticism (de Ttiend. Sanit, 19, p. 

132 E, de Is. et Osir. 2, p. 352 A), and, by bis 
abstention from eggs for a season in consequence 
of a dream, laid himself open to the suspicion of 
having adopted Orphic tenets (Quoist. Conv. ii. 3. 
l,p. 635 A). 

We have seen that Plutarch regarded the exist¬ 
ence of evil as an outcome of necessity, but he has 
much more to say on the kindred problem why 
the gods permit the existence of moral evil without 
exacting appropriate punishment. To this subject 
he has devoted the important dialogue dt ^era 
Numinis Vindicta. The occasion is provided by a 
supposed lecture of Epicurus, and various answers 


are given to the objection raised against what is 
assumed to be the ordinary dealing of Providence, 
namely, that the delay in punishment encourages 
the sinner and disajipoints the injured. Thus it 
is said (1) that the gods wish to give time for 
repentance, and thus set an example to others, 
teaching them to beware of hasty resentment, and 
(2) that by this delay they are aide to distinguish 
those who are incurable and require extirpation 
from those who, having erred rather through 
ignorance than of deliberate choice, are deserving 
of remedial treatment (5, p. 550 Clf.). Again, 
since it is always possible that a wicked parent 
may beget a virtuous oHspring, it is natural that 
God should not immediately root out an evil 
stock, without waiting to s(?o wliether it will not 
produce a good fruit (7, p. 553 R). Hut the best 
answer of all is that the delay is only apj)arent, 
since sin, by the misery which it causes to the 
sinner, brings its own punishment with it, so that 
length of life becomes an aggravated unhapj)i- 
ness (9, p. 554 AH.). We are then introduced to 
the topic of punishment in the next world, and the 
dialogue concludes with a myth concerning the 
experiences of one Thes{)esius, who, during a 
trance, was permitted to be a Avitness of the treat¬ 
ment accorded to the souls of thedc'ad. 'rhemyth 
is obviously modelled on the story of Er in the 
tenth book of Plato’s Eepublic, and serves once 
more to illustrate Plutarch’s admiration for his 
great predecessor. The same tendency appears in 
the parallel case of the myth of Timarchus in the 
de (renio Socratis, where an account is given of the 
supernatural visions granted to him after his 
descent into the cave of Trophonius at Lebadeia 
(de Gen. Soc. 21, p. 589 F H*.). 

(b) Ethical.—n\Q strictly ethical treatises are 
in the nature of short essays on moral subjects, 
based upon j)sychological observation, and designed 
to cHect the moral improvement of their readers. 
Here we find Plutarch in the character of a 
diysician of the soul, a public preacher who, so 
ar from being inspired with the fervour of a new 
revelation, sought, by means of copious illustra¬ 
tion and apt quotations from the poets, to instil a 
reasonable exercise of the humaner virtues. The 
practical aim of his advice may be seen in the 
three treatises belonging to the consolatory type 
■apafivdrjTiKoL), acknowledged by the schools as a 
special branch of casuistry (TapaiveriKd^ tSttos ; see 
the present writer’s notes on Cieanth. frag. 92 f. 
[Frfff/fne?}ts of Zeno and Cleanthes, Cambridge, 
1891]). These are the dc KxUio and the Consolatio 
ad IJxorein, which have already been mentioned, 
and the more elaborate Consolatio ad ApoLlvnimn^ 
which w^as largely indebted to Grantor’s irtpl 
Il^r^ous. In fact, a considerable number of these 
writings are open to the suspicion that they are 
dependent upon unacknowledged, principally Stoic, 
sources. 

As an example we may instance the short treatise de Virtute 
Mtrrali, which contains comparatively little of Plutarch's 
characteristic manner, but, while designed to support the 
Platonic ps\choloKy by advooatin^^ the submission of the emo¬ 
tions to reason rather than their entire eradication, is con- 
stnicted to serve as a compendium of moral doctrine with 
material drawn from the severer text-books of the Peripatetics 
and Stoics. 1 

He had no sympathy with the formal dogmatism 
of the schools, but did not hesitate to borrow from 
them whatever approved itself to his common 
sense as conducive to moral welfare. When we 
turn to those passagtis where he seems more especi¬ 
ally to give utterance to his innermost convic¬ 
tions, we find him inculcating self-control, patience, 
pd cheerfulness as tlio surest defences against the 
jars and worries of social and domestic life. Thus, 

1 M. Pohlenz, in Hermes, xxxi. [1896] 832, 838, finds the 
original source of the treatise in a work of Hieronymus of 
Rhotles. 
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after mentioning the advantages of various forms 
of abstinence, he continues : 

* I put beside them a vow no loss acceptable to the gotia: I 
resolved, os if I were making a winolesa oblation of milk and 
honey, to keep myself free from passion first of all for a few 
days ; then, to extend the period by gra<lual experiment to one 
or two months, so that 1 continually' made progress In the 
i<>*erance of evil, exercising an u^iceaaing control upon my 
tongue in order to a})pear cheerful and void of resentment. I 
refrained consistently from base talk and extravagant action, 
and repressed any emotion which provoked violent agitatioei or 
shameful remorse for the satisfaction of a mean or trifling 
pleasure. By Uiese means I am contented, and, by the favour 
of heaven, experience has confirmed the truth of my conviction 
that the spirit of cheerfulness, gentleness, and kindness is to 
none of his associates so gracious, welcome, and comforting as 
to its possessor’ {de Cohib. Ira, 16, p. 464 0). 

In another passage he deduces a similar moral 
from tlio contemplation of the glories of the 
diysical world, wluch, following ultimately a 
*eripatetie model (I. llywater, in JPh vii. [1876] 
80), he compares with an august temple, where 
the most exalted mysteries are being continually 
celebrated : 

* Yet men debase this festival which God has provided for 
them by unceasing lamentation and dejection, permitting 
themselves ever to be harassed by' wearisome anxiety' {de 
Tranq. A n. 20, p. 477 E). 

Just as in religion ho endeavoured by compromise 
to adjust extreme views, so in ethics he sought to 
reconcile the divergencies of the dogmatic schools 
refusing to accept in their entirety tlie tenden¬ 
cies with which he partly sympathized. 

‘ He will not adopt witli Plato the equality of the sexes, or 
with the Stoics the injustice of slavery, or with the Pythagoreans 
the rights of the lower animals to justice at the Imnds of men, 
yet he goes a long way with all three—magnifying the ])o.sition 
and the dignity of the house-mother both by example and 
precept, inculcating everywhere kindness and consideration to 
slaves, adopting even vegetarian doctrines in some of his earlie r 
treatises, and upholding with satire and with paradox the 
superior insight and intelligence of the ani^ lals we patronize or 
oppress ’ (Mahaffy, p. 301). 

(c) Political. — In regard to politics, Plutarch 
repudiated the Epicurean advocacy of abstention 
[Pyrrh. 20) as expressed in the formula ‘ Live in 
retirement ’ {XdOe ^itvtras), against whi(di he directed 
a short treatise [de Latenter Vivendoy pp. 1128- 
1130). But he lived in an age in which the limits 
of political activity were severely narrow, and he 
was the last man to waste himself in dialing 
against a restriction which it was neither wise 
nor pos.sible to break down. Thu.s he sincerely 
believed that monarchy was the most perfect of all 
forms of government {An Semi sit liesp. ger. 11 , p. 
790 A), but that the wise ruler must be careful 
to observe a mean between laxity and severity, so 
that he may not incur either tne hatred or the 
contemj)t of his subjects by aiming at despotism 
or making concessions in favour of popular govern¬ 
ment {Thes. et Earn. Coinp. 2 ). He re(;ognized that 
it was idle to rebel against the imperial dominion 
or to (iast wistful eyes upon the historic battle¬ 
fields of Marathon and Plata'a {Prcec. ger. Reip. 
17, p. 814 C). The chief political virtues are not 
priae and stubbornness, out patience and toler¬ 
ance, which are the fruits of a well-trained reason 
{Coriol. 15). He ha.s even a good word to say for 
Therameiiea and his proverbial ‘boot which htted 
either leg’ [Prcpc. ger. Reip. 32, p. 824 B), and 
holds that the politician should make it his chief 
aim to avoid a crisis. Thus, if the greatest bless¬ 
ings which communities can enjoy are taken into 
account, it will he found that, in regard to peace, 
the Greeks have nothing left to desire, since every 
form of warfare, domestic or foreigm, has come to 
an end ; while, in res})ect of freedom, they enjoy 
as much as their masters allow them, which is 
perhaps as much as is good for them {ib. p. 824 (3). 
What sort of politics other than the petty activi¬ 
ties of municipal government was it possible for 
Plutarch to recommend ? His own life is now 
seen to furnish a near approach to the only ideal 


which he regarded as attainable. A public law¬ 
suit or a <h‘piitation to the emjicror is the chief 
opportunity for a courageous and prudent man to 
seek his own advancement {ib. 10, p. 805 A). We 
should not always bo striving after the highest 
ollices, such as that of strategiis in Athens, pi'ytams 
in Rhodes, or Bceotarch in lioeotia; but rather we 
should endeavour to impart lustre to those of 
less account, ami preserve a mien suitable to the 
sphere of authority assigned to us by the respon¬ 
sible powers {ib. 17, p. 813 1), E). Such was the 
temper of the man whose chief title to fame is as 
the biographer of the heroes of the ancient world. 
Nevertheless, Plutarch was far from being a time¬ 
server, or one wlio would put bis private Interests 
before his country’s good {ib. 18, p. 814 I)). IIis 
piietism was founded on the reasoned conviction 
diat, as resistance is impossible, a cheerful sub- 
nission is wiser than an inopportune struggle 
against overwhelming odds (of. Phllop. 17). But, 
whereas the folly of ill-judged patriotism may at 
least claiiri the sympathy of a generous heart, the 
(tonduct of those who make the welfare of Greece 
of no aceoiint as cornj)ared with their own comfort 
and enjoyment deserves our profound contempt 
{Noth posse suainter, 19, p. 1100 D). 

LiTKiiATURE.—The chief texts of the Moralia are by D. 
Wyttenbach, 8 vols. in 15, with notes and index verbonun, 
Oxford, 1795-1H:{0; by F. Diibner in the Didot scries, Paris, 
183!>'42; and by G. N. Bernardakis in the Teubner scrieg, 
7 vols., Beipzijf, 1888-5)6. For the life and opinions of 
Plutarch the following may be consulted: R. Volkmann, 
Leben, Schriften und Philoao/jhie des Plntarch von Chaeronca, 
2 vols., Berlin, 18G9 ; J. P, Mahaffy, The Greek World nndsr 
Homan .Swa;/, London, 1800, )>p. 291-850; J. Oakesmith, Th§ 
HeUijion o/ Jdutarch, do. ; R. H'rzel, ‘ Plutarch,' Heft iv. 
of Das Erbe der Allen: Sehriften uher Wesen vnd Wirkuna 
der Antike, ed. O. Crusius, O. Immit»(’h, and T. Zielinski, 

Leipzig, 1012. A. C. Pearson. 

PLYMOUTH BRETHREN.-See Brethren 
(Plymouth). 

POETRY.— See Hymns, Literature. 

POINTS OF THE COMPASS.—I. INTRO¬ 
DUCTORY AND general.—O wing to the marked 
way in which, in several laiuls, notably in ancient 
Greece and in Christendom, sacred buddings have 
been placed with their most important front to¬ 
wards the east, this subject is g<;nerally known as 
orientation, and that term will be used in this 
article. As a title it might, however, in some 
ca.se.s be open to the charge of begging the question, 
and the one here chosen is non-committal and 
more comprelionsive. 

The religions of many peoples—perhaps of most 
—have taken account of the cardinal nuiiits of the 
compass, though the importance attached to them 
may have varied. 'I'lie feelings aroused by sunrise 
and sunset must always have been very much the 
same all the world over, and they are in some 
degree ex})re.ssed by the terms used (or the cardinal 
jtoints. Skeat {Kty7nological Dictionary'^, Oxford, 
1884) traces the word ‘ cast’ to the Aryan root us, 
‘shine,’ ‘burn.’ Bradley {ODD) gives the root 
aus, ‘dawn.’ Skeat derives ‘west’ from the 
Aryan root was, ‘ dwell,’ and says that the allusion 
is to the apparent resling-[)lace or abi<iing-place 
of the sun at night. ‘ South ’ seems to mean 
simply the ‘ sunned ’ quarter ; the derivation of 
the word ‘ north ’ is unknown (Skeat). 

The Hebrew imagines himself to he facing east 
and describes east, west, north, south by the 
expressions ‘before,’ ‘behind,’ ‘left,’ ‘right.’ 
Tills nomenclature, oven more than the Aryan 
tongues, .sugge.sts ideas about the four quarters of 
the horizon that were definite and important, and 
it is therefore not surprising to fiinl that the point 
of thecom})ass is stated with preci.sion in the story 
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of the Fall and elsewliere. This prcci-^ion is no 
really inconsisteiit with I lie inacciiracif^s in Gn 
and other pa‘^sa^'e^. The Indo-European peoph 
picture themselves as facing north and call tl 
hand towards the risin;,' sun the better hand, tV 
dexterous one, and (be other (although the (iree 
veiled it by euphemisms) the sinister. The Etrut 
cans, on the (•ontrary, thought of themselves a 
hjoking south ; the Kornan augurs continued tl 
tradition and considered the left the lucky ham 
Thus it will be seen that the Indo-Europea 
peo[)les really had the same notions about the eas 
as the Semitic. Walter Jolmson gives usefr 
examples of this habit {Byways of British Arclue 
ology). 

The subject may he .staid to nave been ncjflectedif not if;nore< 
till within the last defade or two. Most books on arcliitectur 
even those dcalin;,^ with countrioa in which orientation is 
marked characteristic of the bnildinjfs, make no reference b 
It; the most comprehensive g-eneriil eiic\clopaidias have short 
and perfunctory articles or none at all : works on folk-lore, 
which are of necc.ssily much concerned uith ritual, seldon 
record any observations or offer any explanations, while ver 
often neither the word ‘orientation’ nor the names of tin 
cardinal points are to be found in the Index. This nejjlect, ai 
least so far as Mritain is concerned, is no doubt due to tlie belie 
that the custom of orientation has no historical sijfriilieafice 
that it was even in the earliest historical times inherited from 
alonK-buiied past and had comparatively little relation to th< 
beliefs of the that practised it. Hence many puhlishei 
Ians of ImildinjiH h.ave no compass at all; of the others inosi 
ave but a roiij^h indication with nothintf to show whether true 
north or niatrnetic north is intended. It is still more rare tc 
find a plan wliicli, while stntinjf that the observation is maK-nctif 
north, K'ives also the date of the observation, althoii^di it is well 
known that the vuiiation between the nia^metic; and the true 
north cliariK'es rapidly and irreffularly. In the south of England 
the neiMllo now points above 16“ W. of polar N. ; this dilFereneo 
Is diminishing six or seven minutes a year, so that, if the 
decrease were constant—which It is not—the variation would 
be redneod by a degree in about nine years. In works o 
the highest scientltlc value we find such errors as the plan o: 
St. Peter’s at Romo turned round so as to bring Uie altar to 
the east; the magnetic variation shown east instead of west; 
while a third goes to the opposite extreme and c.arries accuracy 
80 far as to give not only the date of the observation but the 
hour also. Descriptions are often loo.se ; to say that a church 
' faiX'S oast' may mean either an oast door or an east altar; 
burial ‘to the east’ is c<|iially vague; wfien Guiderius sa^s, 
‘Nay, Cadwal, we must lay liis head to th’ East,'he certainly 
meant ‘to the west' (Shakespeare, Cynibeline, act iv. sc. 2), 
Tlie only unambiguous descriptions are ‘altar to cast (or west),’ 

‘ feet to east (or west).’ 

Lately the architectural side of the subject has been ap 

{ iroaebed by a few observers in a seientihe spirit in Germany and 
n England, and some records of the cubtoum of savage races 
have been made. 

In this article we .shall deal with the following 
questions: (1) ritual acts : the direction in which 
tne siii)i)Iiant look.s while jiraying or sacriliciiig, 
during baptlsni, or wliile nerfonning other ritual 
acts ; (2) the asjiect of buildings : I lie direction of 
the main axis, or the asjiect of tlie door, altar, 
or other feature of the temple, using that word 
in its widest sense; (3) burial: the direction 
in wliich the grave is made, or the body of 
the dead is pl.aced in the tomb, and consequently 
the pl.uining of the (.oinb itself; (4) beliefs un- 
classilied (called for brevity ‘ superstition '): points 
of the compass from whicli attacks of evil spirits 
are most to he fc.aved, and the like. 

It is clear that all tliese, espeeiallv the three 
first, are in a great tlegree interdepentlent. They 
should therefore be discussvil together wherever 
pos.sible. JUit in some cases this would be incon¬ 
venient, and it will be neees.sary to consider se])ar- 
ately the orientation of the more important cla.sse.s 
of temples. 

I. Ritual acts.— The practice of orientation has 
been very generally observed in ritual acts, although 
from the nature of the case it has not in the past 
left s\ich a clear record as have temples and 
burials. 

The direction in which the suppliant looks wdien 
at Tirayer or performing ritual acts lias had, w'e 
shall find, in almost every form of religion a direct 
relation to the sun, his beliefs about it and the 


emotions which it arouses. Those beliefs and 
tho.se emotions range through every shade from 
sun-w'orship and totemism toiiorhaps mere wonder 
at the never-fading irnjiressiveness of the pheno¬ 
menon of .sunrise. In the relatively few’ cases in 
which ritual is indejiendent of the position or 
course of the sun it is governed by simj)le and 
easily ascertainable facts, such as the Muham¬ 
madan’s prayer tow’ards Mecca. 

It is probai)le that some peoples who did not 
orientate their buildings did face a particular 
direction when in the act of adoration ; some 
savage races w ho have not reached or have scarcely 
reached the stage of tern pie-building observe an 
orientation in their ritual ; the Jew and the 
Muhammadan observe what may be called a 
‘local’ orientation in prayer; the Christian still 
retains a considerable amount of traditional orienta¬ 
tion in his ritual. 

2 . Temples. — The aspect of buildings must 
almost inevitably have a close relationship with 
the direction in w hich the prayer is uttered or the 
rite performed, for it is governed by the same 
ideas — this iiotwitlistanding the very varying 
degrees in wdiieh the building, in dittereiit religions, 
can be regarded as a house of prayer or as the 
home of a god. But, whereas a more or less 
correct general position sulliced or sutlices for the 
private person at prayer, the temple is the work 
and the instrument of the profe.s.sors of religion 
and for the most part of somewJiat elaborate 
religions, each acknowledging and dedicating its 
buildings to many different ^ods, as the ancient 
Greeks, or in honour of special patron saints, as 
in the Christian Church. This consideration com¬ 
plicates, or has been thought to complicate, tiie 
inquiry into this part of the subject. We shall 
also have to bear in mind that in the case of the 
building, to a greater extent than in the attitude 
of prayer, tradition counts for much, as in the 
Chri.stian Church at the present day, long after 
the matter has ceased to be thought important or 
’ndeed to have any meaning at all. 

3 . Burial.—The position of the body in relation 
lio the points of the compass varies much, but the 
underlying idea which dictated it is in the main 
\airly general. Exi)icssed briefly, it is that a dead 
jcrson is laid in the grave in that position w'hi<*h 
will make the journey of the spirit as easy as 
possible. The journey is usually to a home of the 
lead. Consequently the position varies according 
^o the concept ion of that home. 

This idea of facilitating the journey of the dead 
s, however, sometimes found acting in an opposite 
lirection : it may be desirable to keep the spirit 
n the grave. Thu.s the soul of the chief should con- 
unue to reside among and to protect tlie tribe ; that 
>f the w icked man should be j)revented from return- 
ng to the village and disturbing the peace of the 
mrviving relat ives. J. G. Frazer sees a survival of 
he latter feeling in the custom in this country, 
\ot long since given up, of burying a suicide w’ith 
stake through his body (The Belief in Immor¬ 
ality^ London, 1913, i. 164). The further opinion 
nay jierliaps be hazarded that the selection of 
Toss-roads as the place was suggested by the 
nought that, if the spirit did make its escape, it 
light be puzzled as to which road led home; in 
tie same way it is still believed that the sick are 
ured by being taken to the cross-roads, the 
riginal idea probably having been that, when the 
vil spirit was expelled from the patient, it was 
able to lose its way. 

The journey of the spirit may be made (a) to the 
and of the forefathers, (h) toan under world, (c) to the 
sles of the blest, {d) to the place where the totem of 
he dead person resides. There are some doubtful 
ixceptions to this rule, namely burial towards one 
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of the cardinal points or in the path of the sun- 
doubtful because they may after all prove to be 
connected with a journey. We shall have to con¬ 
sider these classes more at lar^e. Meanwhile we 
must bear in mind Frazer’s waniin^^ not to expect 
uniformity even among people of one tribe ; modes 
in the disposal of the dead vary according to sox, 
rank, moral character, and manner of death. 

{a) The land of the forefathers. —The journey to 
the land of the forefathers is the hypothesis of 
Herbert Spencer. The land of the dead is the 
land from which the tribe migrated. I'he idea 
may be summed up in the words, ‘The dead man 
has gone home.’ The body is laid with the feet 
in that direction. It is this hypothesis that now 
finds favour as the one which best fits the facts, 
rather than that of Tylor, to which further refer¬ 
ence is made below. Hut it will none the more 
bear too general an ap])li(;ation. It appears to 
express the most common conception among savage 
tribes at the present time. 

(i) The under world. — The most familiar 
instance of this conception is that of mediicval 
Christianity. 'I’he belief appears to be shared by 
some primitive peoples of to-day. A, C. Kruijt, 
whose observations are used by Perry, maintains 
(see art. Indonesians, vol. vii. p. 245) that an 
idea common to all conceptions of the hereafter is 
that the soul has to cross the sea, and that this 
belief found its origin in the theory that the sun 
crossed the sea every day on its way to the land 
of souls under the earth ; he points out that the 
word meaning ‘setting of the sun’ is used for 
dying, and states that many of the tribes think 
that the land of souls is under the earth. 

(c) The isles of the blest. —Theie are two remark¬ 
able examples of belief in the happy islands. They 
are from ojiposite ends of Eum[)e. The first is 
that of the Greeks. Of the second W. Kidgeway 
says : 

* There is some evidence that the northern cremationists, like 
the Achtana, believed that the Spirit-land lay in the West. 
Perhaps the ordinance of Odin that the ashes of the dead 
should be sent out to sea points in this direction, but it is clear 
from Proooj)iu8 (</<' Bell. Goth. iv. 20J that in the sixth century 
of our era, the peoples of north-west Europe held that the soul 
of the departed journe.Ned westward . . . into the western part 
of Britain. A peninsula opposite Britain was inhabited by a 
folk (probably the Veneti of Armorica (Bnttanyl), who . . . 
were subject to the Franks, hut paid no tribute by virtue of 
the ancient service of ferr^injf the souls out into the Ocean to 
Britain ’ {The Eaily Age of Greece^ Cambridge, 1901, i. 617). 

The exprcbsiun ‘to go west’ for ‘to die’ is still 
in use and has been extended to include anytldng 
that is lost. 

{d) Toteinism. — Two instances will be noted 
below in which a man is buried with his head to 
the point of the comi)a 8 s appropriate to his totem ; 
but these may prove to be cases of class (a), the 
journey of the spirit to the land of the forefathers. 

Each of the above elassea presiip])oses a journey 
to be made by the soul. It remains to notice the 
apparent exceptions referred to above. Burials, 
cbiefiy pre-historic, occur which seem to have a 
direct relation to the course of the sun and do not 
suggest a reference to a iourney. Thus tin; graves 
of Teutonic peoples on the Continent and in Eng¬ 
land often, if not generally, have the foot towards 
the N. but occasionally to the S. ; soinetimes they 
are E. and W. with the foot sometimes E. and 
soinetimes W., but with the body laid on its side 
and facing S. The idea may have been a desire 
for comfort, and seems to take the form of a wish 
to lie in the path of the sun. It lends some weight 
to Tylor’s hypothesis, applied by him no doubt too 
generally, viz. : 

Orientation originates In ‘ the association in men’s minds of 
the east with light and warmth, life and iiappiness and glory, of 
the west with darkness and chill, death and decay, (which) 
has from remote ages rooted Itself In religious belief ’ and has 
affected the position alike of temple and of grave 421). 


To the ancient FIgyptian the west was the land 
of souls ; he coini)Iains : 

‘The West Is a land of sleep and of heavy shadows, . . . Let 
ine he placed by the edge of the water with my face to tlie 
North, that the breezes may caress me' (O. Mnspero, The Dawn 
of Cioilization^, Eng. tr., lx>ndon, 1901, p. 113). 

The legend that Christ was buried with His head 
to the W. is attributed by Tylor to wide-spread 
solar ideas. We have an instance of Australian 
tribesmen who prefer to lie ‘in the path of tlie 
sun’ (Johnson, p. 274). The Tlingits, a people of 
Alaska, bury with the head to the sunrise (Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamiy, London, 1910, iii. 274) ; 
the reason given, namely to allow the spirit to 
return, makes it doubtful whether this class is 
really an exception to the general rule that posi¬ 
tion 18 det«‘rinincd by desire to facilitate a journey. 
As a doubtful case we may perhajis class with it 
the instance mentioned below ul the Egyptian 
buried in a cramped j)osition in the hope, it is 
suggc'sted, of facilitating the re-birth of the body. 

4 . Superstition. — No generalizations can at 
nresent be made on this branch of the subject. 
Most of the beliefs may presumably have some 
connexion, now lost, with ritual and ideas of death. 
A few examples will be noted below (Vi. 12 , X. i, 
and table at end of art.). Probably a good deal of 
material still remains to be collected. 

II. Egypt. —i. Temples. — The Egy])tians 

appear to have been indill'ereiit as to tlie direction 
in which their temples lay ; at least, if tliey bad a 
system, it is by most (teople considered to be 
unknown to us. J. Fergiissim expressly states 
{Hist, of Architecture^, London, 1891-93, i. 119) 
that they did not orientate their buildings ; but in 
his day no system had been suggested, and he 
a(tcej)ted the obvious reading of the evidence. 
The evidence is that the temples face in all direc¬ 
tions. I'lie sihmee of other writers on Egyptian 
architecture may be assumed to mean that they 
take the same view as Fergusson, and students of 
the elaborate religion of the lCgyj)tians give 
litrlo help. 

Attempts have recently been made, however, to 
reduce the apparent confusion to a system. T>\o 
of these attempts—those of Nissen and of Lockyer 
—were apparently made more or less independently 
of one anotlier, but they may be considered 
together. Nissen discusses eleven examples. 

Every temple i» directed towards the point on 1 lie horizon at 
which the Hun or the «tar to winch the temple is de«licated rose 
or set on the feast-duy at the time when the temple was founded. 
When the axis of a temple lii s nearly E. and \V., it necesHarily 
points to sunrise on some day of the 3 'ear and t-o sunset on some 
other day, and the temple is then called a sim-temple. If, 
however, the axis points to a spot on the horizon outside the 
limits of bunriue and biuiset at midsummer, the temple is con- 
s'dered to be a atar-temple. The point on the horizon at which 
the bun or a star rises on any particular day of the year is con¬ 
stantly changing, owing to the movement of the pole of the 
earth round the f^Kile of the Iieavens, and it is pointed out by 
Ix)ckyer that m 13,OUO years this point for a star may shift 47*. 
Some star is then looked for which rose or set at that particular 
spot at some time during the epoch m which the temple must 
be supposed, on archieologicul grounds, to have been founded. 
A likely star having been found, the exact date, to within a 
very few deca<les, at w hi<'h it rose or set at the point in question 
is easily calculated. This date is the date of the building. A 
likely star Is one which can be shown to iiave some possible 
connexion with the temple, and great ingenuity is shown in 
flmliiig such connexions ; e.g., the temple of Hehalc-Haat Oinbos 
seems to point towards the setting of Arcturus, Avhich was 
sometimes represented by the Kgyntians as a crocodile, and the 
god i>ehuk-Ra wan also represented as crocodile-headed (Nissen, 
Orientation, p. 62). Inscriptions fiom Annu, Denderah, ami 
elsewhere are quoted by both Nissen and Ix)ek 3 'er describing 
the foundation of temples, a ceremony of the greatest iinpori • 
ance: the king himself stretches the measuring-cord and direct ^ 
his glance to the course of the rising stars, his eye is fixed on 
the Great Bear, and he gives the corners of the temple. But u 
Is admitted that the Denderah inscription is very late ; it refers 
to the emperor Augustus, who, it is said, was never at Denderah ; 
nor did the Great Bear set at Denderah in his time ; it must 
therefore reproduce an earlier inscription (Ix)Ckyer, I he Dawn 
of A 8 tro 7 t 07 /ij/, p. 178). An exact orientation was of the greatest 
importance, and Lockyer suggests that the long series of halls 
and courts which formed an Egyptian temple would make an 
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excellent trlescope ot u «ort; the lm”s. cMiK-cially those at the 
farther end, were dark, and the (iuidinj: walls were each 
pierced by a central dooi Aav; h priest hiandin^ in the dark 
at the farther end, locjkiri^ throu^di this loii^^ series of door¬ 
ways, would have a good view of a star at heliacal rising, i.e. 
rising a little before sunri'^c, and would thus be warned that it 
was tune to prepare .sacnljt e ; the fairway to the horizon w'oa 
ahva>H carefully preservcil uninterrupted. True, later temples 
wi-re sonictiines built right acioss the fairway, but that was 
done on purpose by the later prie-t^ to spite those of the old 
leinple. The sun-Uniples make admirable observatories for 
iHct rtaining the exact tune of the suininer solatiiie; the 
uieasurenient of tune was a most important matter in an agri¬ 
cultural country; it was a duty monopolized by the priests. 
1’ho orientation of star-temjiles is often what we may call 
indirect, t.e., it is not the long axis, hut the short, that points 
to the rising of the star, as at Deiiderah an<i Kdfu (Nissen, pp. 
.Sb, 4.1) ; andf the ptians had the habit of building neghbour- 
big temples at right angles to one another (Lock^er, pp. 168, 
316 ; Nissen, p. riD). 

These views have been accepted by R. Plien^ 
Spiers (/i7^r“, s.v. ‘Orientation’), E. A. Wallis 
Biid^^^e, and F. C. Penrose. The^ are stron^dy 
controverted by a writer in the Edmh^irgK Reoiew 
(clxxx. [1894] 418ff.). The weak points of the 
theory, besides those indicated above, are that, 
owin^' to the mov^enient of the earth’s axis, the 
same star would not serve for more than 200 or 
300 years, as Lockyer admits; that that is a very 
short space of time in E^^yptian history, so that 
the fact must have been observed comparatively 
soon ; that the very late inscriptions describinj^ tlie 
settin*' out of the temple with a cord by the kinpf, 
inscriptions rewritten and indeed freely ‘edited,’ 
should not be accepted as plain statements of fact, 
devoid of poidic or religious fervour. The writer 
in the Edinburgh Review, indeed, points out that 
the older insci iptioris say nothing about the star, 
while in the later instances ‘ tlie Great Bear’ 
simjily means ‘the north.’ Lockyer does not 
supjiort his views of I'.gyptian sacerdotal history 
by referenc.e to authorities. Nis.sen is less fanci¬ 
ful, but scarcely more convincing. 

The sun and stars entered so largely into 
Egyptian religion and the observation of their 
movements was so important for making the 
calemlar that the case can at most be said to be 
not proven. This would seem to be the view of 
W. M. Flinders Petrie (art. A KCIIITKCTUKK 
[Egyptian], vol. i. p. 722 d‘), who, however, 
appears to avoid a dolinite statement of opinion, 
fie does, indeed, give interesting facts about the 
temple of Abydos (p. 723“), but no explanation of 
them or even a hint as to whether he thinks an 
explanat ion is recpiired. In the eailiest plan the 
entrance is a pa.ssage between walls 4 ft. apart and 
35 ft. long, lacing S. ; it is probably of the 1st 
dynasty ; in the new temples of the V Ith dynasty 
the principal door is to the N. and the lesser to 
the S. ; later still it was several times rebuilt or 
remodelled fa(ung N. anil then E. ; in all there are 
seven {sic.) diircrent plans, dating from the 1st to 
the XXVIth dynasty and facing successively S., 
N., N.?, N., N. ?. E., E., E. 

2 . Burials.—In the earliest burials in Egypt the 
body is said to be laid on the left side, lying N. 
and S. with face towards the E. (Maspero, pj). 
11‘2A, 3G1). Budge, referring apj)arently to the 
same peuiod, says that the skeleton is laid on the 
left side with limbs bent and the face generally to 
the S., adding, however, that no invariable rule 
seems to have been ob.served as to the points of the 
compass. At a soniewhat later but still pre¬ 
historic time and before the days of embalming, 
the graves are ‘oriented either north or south’ 
{Egyptian Ideas of the. Future Life, p. 159). Budge 
thinks that the ernniped attitude, the ante-natal 
position of the child, may perhajis have been 
adiopted in order to facilitate the re-birth of the 
body (p. 162). 

riio royal tombs of the 1st dynasty at Abydos 
are made parallel to the river valley and hill line. 


and not true to the cardinal points, the nominal 
N.S. line being really N.W. and S.E. But the 
builders recognized this diagonal direction {Egyp¬ 
tian Explor. Fund Report, London, 1900, pt. i.). 

The pyramids of Gizeh are of the IVth dynasty 
(variously estimated at 4000 to 6000 H.C.). They 
are accurately set out so that one side faces due N. 
They are not absolutely accurate; the sides of 
the Great Pyramid, which should ])oint N., do 
actually bear 4' W. of N. Petrie {'I'he Eyrait.ids 
and 'Temples of Gizeh, London, 1893, pp. 40-42) 
thinks that this dis(;repancy is due, not to a fault 
in the setting out, but to a movement of the pole ; 
he thus tacitly assumes that absolute accuracy was 
dc.sired. Six of the nine remaining pyramids at 
(jizeli have a N. entrance passage sloping down 
towards the centre at a mean angle of 26® 47'; and 
at Abousseir, of the only two which are sufficiently 
well preserved, one has a passage at an angle of 
27® s', and the other at 26®. All these must have 
given view of the then pole star at its lower 
culmination—‘ a circumstance which can hardly be 
supj)osed to have been unintentional’ (J. F. W. 
Her.schel, Outlines of Astronomy'^, London, 1867, 
p. 205f.). 

Opposite to the middle of the E. side of each 
pyramid (here was a temple, where the worship of 
the deified king was carried on. 

The temple, says Petrie (p. 81), looked ‘ towards the pyramid 
which stood on tlie W. of it (the “blessed West,” the land of 
souls).’ 

In connexion with the second pyramid temple 
there is a granite temple about a quarter of a mile 
away. A paved causeway leads Irom one to the 
other. This granite temple is duly orientated to 
the E., but it is about E. by S. of the pyraiuid, 
this j)osition evidently being decided by the lie of 
the ground. A causeway also runs E. from the 
third pyramid temple. 

Most of the other pyramids of Egypt face N. 
with greater or less degrees of inaccuracy, and all 
have the entrance to the N. Of that at Sakkara 
the N.S. line is, according to Fergussoii, 4' 35" E. 
of N. 

In the Sudan, however, there are some important 
groups of pyramids whicli are jilaced diagonally to 
the meridian. These are at Gehal Bai kal and at 
Meroe, east of the Nile, and at Nuri or Belal, west 
of the Nile. The shrines are against the S.E. 
faces. Ibidge, who made observations, accepts 
the views of Lockyer and Penrose [and Nissen], 
and holds that these pyramids are orientated to the 
sun or, where its rays could not enter the shrine, 
to some star {Proe. Royal Soc, London, Ixv. 333). 

The Sphinx seems to have been called Har-em- 
klui by the ancient Egyptians (the Ilarmakhis of 
the Greeks and Romans), e(iuivalent to ‘ llorus on 
the horizon’ or the sun in the act of rising. The 
sun-god Horus takes several forms, one of which 
was ‘Horns of the two [i.e. E. and W.] horizons.’ 
Horns in one of Ids qualities is primarily the god 
of the sunrise, and as such is the counterpart of 
Hathor, the god of the west, who received the 
dead. It is this eastward gaze of his that has 
made the Sphinx so impressive to all who have 
beheld him, and that long ago gained for him the 
name of ‘the Watcher.’ The work is usually 
attributed to the XVIIIth dynasty (c. 16th and 
17th centuries B.C.), by which time the origin of 
all forms of religion was sought in sun-worship, 
and nearly every principal deity became amalga¬ 
mated with the sun-god (A. Wiedemann, Religion 
'}f the Ancient Egyptia'ns, Eng. tr., London, 1897, 

:i. 12). 

But, though theology may have changed during 
the course of ancient Egyptian history, we may 
safely guess that ritual, with which we are here 
concerned, remained very much the same in that 
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most conservative land. Egypt was a land of sun- 
worship in one form or another from the earliest 
pre-historic times till the dawn of the present era. 
The worship centred in Pa Ka (the house of Ra), 
the Greek Heliopolis. Thither a Pharaoh of the 
XTIth dynasty went in procession, and on the 
sandhill sacrificed before tne god Ra at his rising 
and, returning to the great temple of the sun, 
went alone into the holy of holies to see the god, 
his father, Ra himself (td. p. 21). 

The mastabas, or private tombs of dynasties III. 
to X., have generally the entrance to the E., 
sometimes to the N. or S., never to the W. There 
was also a sort of blockod-up door facing E. ; this 
was for the use of the dead ; the spirit could enter 
or leave by it. An inscription is recorded invok¬ 
ing blessing on the dead * that burial might be 
granted to him in Amenttt the land of the West’ 
(Maspero, p. 250). At the far end of the building, 
set back in a recess in the W. wall, is a stele. 
Wiedemann thus describes a funeral: 

‘When the tomb had been reached, the colfln was set up on 
end, with face turned towards the south, on a small sandhill 
Intended to represent the Mountain of the West—the realm of 
the dead ’ (p. 230). 

III. AssyR iAy Chaldea, Persia: temples 
AND BURIALS. —Our knowledge of these regions 
in ancient times is still marred by serious lacunae 
The old Chahbeans had their theory of a world of 
the dead—either an under world or one lying E. 
or N. Of burial jilaces other than those of royal 
persons nothing seems to be known, and even of 
those the authorities do not tell us much. 

The temple, a succession of terraces about three 
in number, forming a sort of irregular stepped 
pyramid, was placed with its corners to the cardinal 
points — e.cf.y the temple of Nannar at Uru in 
Chaldma (Maspero, p. 629) and Nin-mah at Babylon 
(T. G. Pinches, ^ art. Arciutkctuke [Assyro- 
Bahylonian], vol. i. p. 689^). This may be chance, 
but, in describing the precinct of the temple-tower 
of Belus at Babylon, Pinches says : 

*ln accordance with the usual Babylonian custom, the angles 
indicated the c^xrdinal points, and eacli side had an entrance. 
Inside the enclosure . . . stood some kind of erection 200 ft. 
square, connected with the ziqqurat, or tower, and having 
round its base the chapels or temnles of the various gods, on all 
four sides, and facing tiie cardinal points’ (p, 090f.). 

The principal buildings, with the couch of the god 
and the throne, were to the W. (p. 69P). Sippara 
and Larsa, cities where the sun-god was wor¬ 
shipped, have not been thoroughly investigated. 
Persepolis was orientated to the cardinal [lointa. 
The palace of Sargun in Mesopotamia has its 
diagonals pointing to them. 

IV. Greece. —i. Temples. — The normal posi¬ 
tion of a (ireek temple is approximately E. and 
W., and it was an Pb aspect that was aimed at. 
But an E. aspect meant the opposite of what we 
now mean. A religion like Christianity which 
has developed an indoor congregational worship 
consideis the position of the altar within the 
tern phi and the attitude of the worshipper as the 
essential i)oints; tlie position of the door is a 
corollary. But in a religion such as that of the 
ancient Greeks, where the temple is a mysterious 
home of the god entered by the few while the 
people remain in the tcinenos to see the sacrifice, 
it is the entrance front and the altar before it that 
are the first considerations. Greek temples there¬ 
fore generally have the entrance to the E. ; the 
altar (see art. Altar [Greek], vol. i. p. 343*) is, if 
possible, placed in front of it on the main axis and 
so that the person sacrificing faced E. with his 
back to the temple—e.< 7 ., temples of Ai)luea at 
iEgina, of Apollo at Delphi. It this was diflicult 
or impossible, the altar was elsewhere, as that of 
Zeus at Olympia and of Athene on the Acropolis 
at Athens. 

By far the greater number of temples face 


towards the E. Nissen’s useful list of 113 Greek 
temples (pt. ii. p. 224) shows that 75 per cent are 
within an arc of 50“, or25“on either side of true 
E., while more than half are within an arc of 20"', 
or 10® on either side of E. Of the remainder there 
are four principal groups with the entrance facing 
approximately N.E., N., \V,, and S. There are 
several large gaps: no temples have the entrance 
to S.S.E., N.N.E., N.N.W., or W.N.W., while 
there is a gap of no less than 65*^ from about 
W.S.W. to nearly due S. containing only two 
temples. This distribution is partly geogra}>hical 
and partly according to cult, but never directly 
chronological. 

Geographically all temples on tho mainland, 
with but live exceptions, lace between N.E. and 
S.E., tho bulk of them either just N. of E. or 
about K.S.E. ; those in ^Sicily an(i Italy are for tho 
most part just S. of E. ; the islands and Asia 
Minor form three nearly equal groups lacing E., 
S., and W. fairly accurately. 

Groujied under cults, the temples of Zeus, 
Athene, Asklepios, and flora face fairly unifoimly 
K., except when in some Asia Minor examjiles the 
door is turned to VV'". or S. The temples of 
Artemis, Dionysos, and Derneter show rather 
greater variation. Temples to Apollo point in 
many directions. Among the temiiies of unknown 
dedication tlicre is singular uniformity ; they all 
face nearly due E., except one, which is nearly 
due 8. 

Although no general classification according to 
period can be combined withja classilication accord¬ 
ing to direction, yet dates of buildings cannot be 
ignored : thus tlio Asia Minor temples of Zeus and 
A thene facing W. and S. are late, tlio.se of Artemis 
early; we shall have occasion to notice the Delos 
temples in this connexion. Still less can we 
neglect the period of the cult in examining the 
direction, as we shall see in considering the temi)le8 
of Isis and Serapis. Most important of all will be 
the original seat of the cult, as in the cases of 
Apollo and the Ephesian Artemis. 

The normal asjiect of the entrance to a Greek 
temple is therefore E. Deviations from it are 
abnormal and arc of varying degrees of importance. 
The reason of the E. aspect must be sought in sun- 
worship of some sort; the time and perhaps the 
place of its origin are ohscured by distance. 
Statues of gods before house or temple doors were 
called daL/xovt^ dyrrjXioiy ‘deities facing the sun.’ In 
Homer’s poems, says L. R. Earnell (art. (iUKEK 
Religion, vol. vi. p. 40D), the sun was anthrojx)- 
niorpliized, hut it is doubtful if it was so lor the 
average Greek, who merely kissed his hand to it 
every morning or bowed to it on coming out of his 
house. Tho same author points out that the 
earliest tein})les—Homeric and pre-Homeric of the 
Minoan-Mycemcan culture—are, with one excep¬ 
tion, domestic chapels in royal palaces and mark 
the sacred character of the king (p. 397*^). Of the 
palaces themselves those that are known to us do 
not face E. : Tiryns and I’hylakopi face due 8. ; 
Mycenai about W.N.W. ; Troy S.E. ; Kriossos 
seems to have had several fronts, one about S. hy 
W. and others to the corresponding points. 8onie 
of these sites are too cramped to have allbrded a 
choice of aspect. 

8ome light is obtained from literature, but it is 
not conclusive. 

In the Ion of Euripides the great tent set up Ion, the son 
of Apollo, is scrupulouHly orientated—for it la a Ltpov, a sacred 
or tabu place—bo liiat it should not face the mid shafts of tlie 
sun’s tire nor its d> ing rays (lines 1132-1137). On the roof were 
embroideretl pictures of the sun, moon, and eertuin star^ 
There is nothing to connect tho tent with Apollo-worship 
the orientation seems to aim not so much at facing N. and E. 
as at avoiding 8. and W. , t j . 

Hesiod (c. 800 b.c.) has some passages in Horks and Daps 
referring to the movements of the stars and the time for reap- 
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Injf and other ag^rlcultural work, and other ancient authoi 
refer to the means of measuring time by the heavenly bodies. 

Deviations from true P.., where these are slight 
as in the case of dedications to Zeus and Athene, 
may be explained in one of two ways: they ma^ 
be due to indidcrenco as to exactness, or w- 
may, with Nisseii and Penrose, see in them de 
liberate intention in conformity with an elaboraP 
system. 

These authors suggest that the axis is directed to the point c 
sunrise on the feast-day ; that the variations among templei 
having the same dedication are due to the varying customs i, 
different states, and to the varying pi .sition of the place of sun 
rise caused by the movements of the earth’s axis ; that thi 
latter cause Incidentally gives us an indication of the date o 
the temple ; that it was important for the priest to have warn 
Inj^ of sunrise so that he might prepare the sacrifice ; and thal 
this was given to him by the appearing of a star which was 
known to rise a little before Hie sun. Both Penrose an' 
Nissen, by calculating from the known movement of the earth' 
axis (the precession of the equinoxes), have arrived at dates at 
which the axes of most of the extant temples would point to 8 
heliacal star. They have thus fixed the dates of the founda¬ 
tions of the temples. Penrose points out that the dates thu 
deduced are in most cases clearly earlier than the existin 
remains. His explanation is that the temple has been rebui! 
on an old site, and the direction of the old axis has heei 
followed. Ixickyer agrees in the general theory, and it liai 
been accepted by J. B. S. Holboni (art. Arciutbcicrr (Greek’ 
vol. i. p. 7.38») and by Spiers s.v. ‘ Orientation'), wh' 

both state that temples of gods face E. and those of heroes 
W. It Is opposed with force by a writer in the Edinhurgl 
Review (olxxx. 418) in an article on Lockyer's Davm o, 
Aitronomy. 

The theory indeed seems to require a broade 
basis of evidence. Penrose himself points out tha 
the same star would not serve for more than 2(K 
or 300 years, and be find.s that at the rebuilding o 
a temple the axis has sometimes followed the sta 
and sometimes not. 

Tlie fact that most temples point nearly due E 
may be due to an old tradition liaving been adhered 
to and fairly accurately carried out. On tlie other 
liand, we may, with Nissen, find tlie exjilauation 
in the Greek calendar: the cliicf festivals were 
equinoctial—March, April, and early May (froii 
the opening of navigation to the beginning of 
harvest [May]), and August, September, and the 
beginning oi October, interrup((Hi by vintage and 
ended by the closing of navigation. 

Ctji taiiily the importance of accurate observation 
of the movements of the stars for the regulation of 
the calendar and for timing agricultural opera¬ 
tions was fully realized. The terms ‘ heliacal,* 

‘ acronychal,’ and ‘ (Hismical ’ rising and setting 
were used by the early astronomers. 

After this general indication we may take a 
closer view. The temples of Zeus ami Athene 
show, as stated above, a general agreement, Imt 
there is considerable diH'ereiice between the tuo 
limits—some 3()° in the case of Zeus and 2P in the 
case of Athene, not including the early temple at 
IVIiictus, A.sia Minor. In Asia Minor Zeus has a 
temple fit Magnesia wdth the door due W. (220 
n.C. [Nissen]); Atliene lias two at Miletus at riglifc 
angles to one anotlier, E.S. E. and S.S.W., and 
one at Pergamori due S. Witli these exceptions, 
there is no connexion hetAveen (lire<*tioii of axis 
and geographical position. Tlicic is a difference 
of nearly 4“ between the early temple of Athene 
on tlie Acropolis and the Parthenon ; they are 
respectively 2()0'' 55' and 257° 7', given S. =U° and 
going sunwise (Nissen, Penrose). 

Athene, Asklejiios, and Demeter keep their E. 
door at Priene, A'^ia Minor. The two temples of 
Artemis in Asia Miner, at Ephe.sus and Magnesia, 
have the door apnroxinmtely to W., though they 
differ considerably in direction of axis. This 
reversal is perhaps due to the confusion of the 
Greek Artmnis with the Asiatic godde.s.s. 

The Erechtlioum points rather N. of E., being 
nearly parallel with tlie Parthenon. The The.seum 
13° S. of E. ; Nissen holds with the view that it; 


has nothing to do with Theseus, but connects it 
with lacchiis, son of Demeter, and the Eleusinian 
mysteries (p. 177 ). 

This brings us to Demoter. Her temples are 
mostly not far from parallel with one another 
ftnd with one of the two Persephone temples, while 
they are only 12° removed from the Thescum on 
cne side, and 14° from the second Persephone 
temple on the other side, their axis pointing 295° 
or about E.S.E. These Demeter temples are 
widely scattered—Eleusis and Sicily. But in Asia 
Minor there is one temple of Demeter at Priene, 
and in Arcadia a temple of Despeena, the Arcadian 
name of Persephone, Doth facing due E. In Sicily 
at Selinus there is a temple said to be of Demeter 
facing almost N.E. ; this is remarkable because all 
the eight other temples at Selinus are exactly 
parallel with one another and face somewhat S. 
of E., or not far from the direction of the other 
Demeter temples. 

The temples of Apollo present perhaps the 
greatest problem in Greek orientation. Even 
Nissen, wlio has an explanation for most things, 
admits that they are difficult. They point in 
many directions. This is probably due to the 
foreign extraction of the god : he has been thought 
to have come from Asia, from Egyjit, from the 
north. Farnell says (art. GREEK Keligion, vol. 
vi. p. 395^) that he was no doubt a cult figure of 
tribes other than Aclucans, and that in the lly^ier' 
horean ritual, which rellects at rioints the earliest 
days of Hellenism, we can follow the track of 
Apollo’s invasion from the north. Nissen ingeni¬ 
ously suggests that the simjile mountain shenheids 
of Arcadia and A^^tolia accepted with the foreign 
god his foreign ritual and gave to his tein])I(\s at 
Ba.ssm, near Pliigeleia, and at Thermon the N.S. 
axis with the door at the N. end (that at Bassm 
has also a door in the E. side); hut advanced city 
communities with a popular theology adjusteil the 
axis to suit their own views ; thus the temples at 
Selinus and Syracuse face due E., and that at 
Corinth nearly so. But on this hypothesi.s the 
temiile at Delphi facing N.E. and that at Didyma 
in Argolis a little S. of N.E. are difficult to (ilai^e. 
'Hie temple at Metafiontum on the south coast of 
Italy, with tlie entrance to tlieS.K., may he said 
oconform with tlie (uistom of the country ; that in 
he yEgean island of Tliera is parallel with it; 
hat at Letoon has its door to the S.S. W. There 
remain two temples of Apollo at Delos, one lacing 
,lue E. and the other due W. ; these must he 
urely political, faced according to the dictates of 
the times to which they belong, as Athens or Asia 
Minor was in tlie a.scendant. Jfesides these there 
are in Delos two old teinjiles facing VV. wliicli, 
Nis.sen says, Wilhelm Dorjifeld is inclined to dedi¬ 
cate to AjioIIo; finally tliere is the naniehiss 
eniple at Mycenm with the doorway to the S., 
vliicli is (Kuliaps more likely to have been dedi- 
■afed to AjiolJo than to any other god. 

The Delos temples were first built facing W.— 
he rock-cut, the Leto, two which are nameless, 
,nd one dulicated to Apollo. The aspect is jier- 
aps due to tlie influence of Asia Minor—except of 
ouise tlie rock-cut. Then, under the influence of 
Vfliens in the 4tli cent,, the temples of Zeus and 
Vpollo Aveie built witli the door to the E., and 
nally, according to Ni8.sen, when the island 
assed aAvay from Athens, the temple of the 
oreign Isis looked W. 

A foreign god, as Nissen points out, may retain 
>r may yield his native ritual. We have seen that 
\pollo illustrates both processes. At Alexandria 
h^iarent temjile of Serapis faces S. ; the daughter 
,t Taormina is turned E., while in Delos she keeps 
lie door to the S. Tlie temple of Isis is turned to 
-he W. at Delos, but keeps its S. door at Priene. 
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It is probably a mistake to 8up})ose that the 
aspect of temples was much more tlian a fashion, 
that it expresses any delinite idea in theology! 
We have an exactly parallel case in the Christian 
Church ; most of our buildings have the door to 
the W., but in some of the most famous it is to the 
E. Probably few people are aware of the latter 
fact, even when they are attending service, although 
it sometimes requires a slightly dillerent ritual. 
Perhaps to the Greek the matter was a little more 
important, but not much. 

The temple with the door to the W. did not face 
W., any more than St. Peter’s in Rome faces W. ; 
it only faced K. in a dillerent manner. Nissen 
thinks that it did face W., and that this aspect 
symbolizes ‘world empire.’ So it does, but the 
symbolism is of the 20th cent, and Teutonic. It is 
generally thought that on the fc^ast-day the rays 
of the rising sun were to fall through the open 
door and light up the statue of the god, and the 
northward-facing temple at Bassm has indeed the 
famous side door to the E.,oj)posite the spot where 
the statue stood. But how could this have betm 
arranged in a westward-facing temple? A hv]>pe- 
thral opening would throw only a rcl1ecU;d light 
on the lignre. Vitruvius has sonie remarks on the 
subject which w'e shall presently notice. 

2. Burials.—The Greek idea of death is com- 
plicatetl by many cross-currents, but the notion of 
a voyage or a journey of some sort enters largely 
into it. S. Baring-Gould says (A lUwk of Folklore, 
Ivondon, n.d., p. Kid) that the ancient Greek 
inscribed the word el^TrXoia, ‘ favourable voyage,’ 
on a gravestone and that his descendant carves a 
pair of oars. 

In five shaft graves on the Acropolis at Myceme 
twm bodies lie N. and S., with feet to 8., and 
all the others, eleven or more, lie E. and W. with 
feet to W. At Vaphio the chief is laid E. and 
W. with feet to E. ; possibly this is only in order 
that he should face the door of the tomb, which is 
to E. 

Ridgeway (i. 490) thinks that we may infer that 
burial with feet to W. was the characteristic 
orientation of the autochthonous race. He points 
out (i. 516) that Odysseus did not des(ren(l into 
Hades as (lid AOneas and Dante; he sailed west; 
and in post-Homeric belief tliere wms no under 
world, but isles of the blest, which lay in the west. 
At Pliylakopi in Melos the orientation of the 
tombs aepended wholly on the conformation of tlie 
ground (Hellenic Society, suppl. paper no. 4 
[1004], p. 2;U). 

In later times the position of the body varied. 
Thus Solon proved the justice of the claim of 
Athens to Salamis as against the Megarians by 

i >ointing out that the tombs wdiicli he opened faced 
^., and that the corpses in them w’cre turned to 
the E. in the Athenian fashion. We have there¬ 
fore the tradition at least that in the days of 
Solon (c. 600 B.C.) there were in dillerent parts of 
Greece tw'o well recognized positions for the body. 
Such customs ‘ probably . . . depend on the ideas 
which each people has formed of the direction in 
which lies the land of the dead ’ (Frazer, Totemism 
and Exofjnmy, iv. 214). 

V. R6me.—i, Temples.—It is generally agreed 
among modern writers that the Romans, whatever 
their theories, did not orientate their buildings 
(W. J. Anderson and R. P. Spiers, Greek and 
Roman Architecture'^, London, 1907, p. 188). The 
silence of Fergusson, of Mitldleton {Remains of 
Ancient Rome, 2 vols., London, 1892), and of 
Lanciani is perhaps as eloquent on the same side. 
E. A. Gartfner (art. Altar [Roman], vol. i. p. 
349) says that, the orientation of the temples being 
varied, that of the altar varied also, and that, from 
the position of the altar, the sacrificer appears to 


liavo stood with his side to the temple, and in some 
Lia.ses Avith his back to it. J. Diirm lays it dow n 
that the Etruscan rule required that the temple 
axis should he N. and S. ; that the Roman turned 
to the E. during prayer; therefore either the 
temple statue had to face W. or the axis of the 
temj>le had to lie E. and W. {Handbuch der Archi- 
tektur, Stuttgart, 1905, .sect. 431). 

Of the Etruscan practice Ave know almost 
nothing. The Roman augurs inherited as the 
basis of their ritual the Etruscan idea of the 
natural or normal attitude ; i.e., they imagined 
themselves as facing S., so that the liicky .side — 
that toAvards the E.—was the loft, and the unlucky 
side the right. But Avith the Roman po]mlace the 
opposite Avas the rule: they facc-d N., and the 
right Avas the lucky side. Both these notions 
shoAv that, Avhatever Avas the practic*^ with regard 
to buildings, there Avas in early times a special 
veneration for the east. 

Vitruvius, avIio lived and Avrote in the Ist cent. 
R c,, i.s a iKseful link between Greece and Rome. 
He Avas an architect Avith a practical know ledge of 
work in Rome in his own day and Avith some out- 
.side book-knoAvledge of Greek lands. He has a 
chapter on ‘The Po.sition of Temples according to 
the Regions ’: 

‘The sacred temples of the Immortal (fods should be so dis¬ 
posed, that, if there Is no impediment and the use of the 
temple permits, tlie statue which is placed in tlie cell may seem 
to look Ujwurds the eveniuff region of the heavens; so that 
those who apiiroach the altar, to make their otTenuKS, or per¬ 
form sacritices, may look towards the eaHtern sky and to the 
image whicli is in the temple. By this means the temple, the 
eastern sky, the supplicants and sacril’icera makini^ their vows, 
and tho iin.age seeming to rise to behold them will all he seen 
at one view : for it is proper that the altars of the gods should 
be disposed to the east. 

But, if the nature of the place prevents that position, then 
the temjile Is to be turned to the view of the greater part of 
the city w’alls and temnlcs of tho gods ; or Hbould sacre<l fanes 
be built near a river, like those near the Nile in Kgypt, they 
should look towards the banks of Ibo river; so likewise, If near 
a public way they should bo so situated that the passengers 
may behold it, and i>ay their salutations’ (de Architt^ctura, 
tr. W. Newton, Ixuidon, I7t)l, bk. iv. ch. v.). I’sendoperipteral 
temples * are ap]>ropriate(l to the use of sacrifices, for the same 
kimls of tem})le8 are not erected intlisonmitiatcly to all gods, 
hecauae the sacred rites performed t-o ciu-h are different’ 
(bk. iv. ch. vii.). ‘Altars should regard the east* (bk. iv. 
ch. viii.). 

In thc.se pa.ssages, it H})pears, Vitruvius combines 
unconsciously Avhat he had learned from books 
al>out (.»r(U‘k Avork Avitli his practical know ledge of 
Roman custom in hi.s own day. He had not 
travelled, and clearly the Greek architecture about 
Avhich he had read Avas, as A\’e might perhaps 
expect, chiefly that of Asia Minor. As to Roman 
Avork, he seems to consider the W. orientation to 
be a counsel of perfection, Avliich Avas to give way 
before considerations of architecture find con¬ 
venience. 

In practice temples face in every direction; a 
glance at a plan of Rome or at a table of orienta¬ 
tions makes this clear, and an attempt to AVork 
the data into a .system Avould indeed be bold. 
Ihit it has been made by Nissen ; his lists contain 
33 Roman temples and 34 temples in Italy outside 
Rome. 

That the Roman.s and the Etruscans before them 
AA'ere very susceptible to outside inllucm'e.s-- 
Greece, Egypt, and Asia—is a commonplace of 
history. It would be remarkable, then, if in the 
placing of their buildings even in Rome itself tlnw 
never followed the practice of countries Avheic 
orientation Avas general—countries within whose 
borders they themselves Avere building temi)U‘> 
carefully orientated in accordance with native 

custom. . ,111 

But, if we Avould look for truly orientated build¬ 
ings, it must be on open sites cjr among the cail}^ 
buildings of a toAvn before the place had become 
congested, or at least among those Avhich, if not 
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early, mi^ht bo exjiocted tx) preserve early tra 
ditions. In Konui che circular temple of vest! 
in tlio Forum faces K.N.F. (K- Jjanciani, Forme 
Urhis liuincr, Milan, 1«03-1001, pt. iv. pi. xxix, 
or due E. (O. Richter, I'opographie der Stadt Horn 
Munich, 1901, pi. x.). The old Domus Fiiblicj 
(Middleton) and the Re<^ia, neij^hbouring building; 
associated with the temi)le, have also the E. direc 
(ion -a direction contrasting strongly with all th 
Imildings round them. 'I'he temple of Vesta w'a? 
om* of the most sacred of buildings, and it owee 
hoth its form and its sanctity to its extreme anti 
(piity. d'he house for keeping alive a fire for th 
use of the community was probably the earlies 
building which primitive man attempted, earlie 
even than the shelter for his own head. The actua 
building in the Foriirn was destroyed and rebuil 
more tlian once, and even its position had beei 
slightly moved, but the old round form was pre 
served. The plan came to receive a symbolica 
meaning, but there can be no doubt that it wai 
simj)ly the natural form in which primitive ma 
built, and (hat it was perpcd.uatcd in a speciall 
sa(Tcd building by a well-known tendency jus 
because it was primitive. It is suggested that tlr 
E. direction also is that of the primitive building 
and that it points to a true oriemtation having bee: 
observed in ecily times. The well-known roiim 
temple to Mater Matuta, of early foundation 
oi)posite 8. Maria in Cosmedin has its door alinosi 
due E. (Lanciani, pt. viii. pi. xxviii.). The doo] 
of the 'rullianum also looks due E. 'this buildinj 
has, like the Ilegia, the trapezoidal plan whi(di ii 
believed to be the mark of a very primitive tradi 
tion. The Lapis Niger over the grave of Komulu; 
is trapezoidal, but its axes run N.W. to 8.E. am 
N.K. to S. VV. The early qnadiui)le temple or 
the Ca))itol faced about 8.8.E. {ih.), and the early 
temples on the 8. W. corner of the Palatine fac< 
S. by W. Outside Rome : the temjile of Vesta ai 
ddvoli has the door facing 8.\V. by 8. (G. L. Taylor 
and E. Cresy, Architectural Antiquities of Rome. 
London, 1821-22, pl. Ixvi. [vol. ii.]) probably fo: 
local reasons. The Artemisiurn at Nemi runs N 
and 8. with the door to the 8. Thus it is diflicub 
to detect a system even among the early building.Si 
unless it is perhaps a tendency to make building!- 
face approximately either E. or 8. Rut much 
could not be exj)ected from so few remains. 

It is possible that other buildings might be founc 
in which there might be discovered a cause for the 
direction of the axis other than practical or archi 
tectural considerations. Conta(;t with neighbour¬ 
ing or distant nations may more than once have 
had its inlluemm; the third legion of the army, 
for instance, learned during its stay in 8yria the 
custom of saluting the rising sun (6r’R^ pt. vi., The 
Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 416). 

'I’lie orientation of buildings in Rome in historical 
times seems to have been made to conform to the 
lay-out of the city generally, as Vitruvius suggests. 
The lay-out of the city must be considenal in areas. 
In the earliest town tiie Forum Roarium may h.av'e 
Im'cii truly orientated, either from ritual tradition 
or bec ause of the relative positions of the Capitol 
and the river. The Palatine, on the other hand, 
is laid out on a line running N. H and 8. \V. ; 
this w'as probably determined by the limits of the 
hill and by the valley which formerly cros.sed it. 
To the N. of it were the Forum Magnum and the 
Via Sacra running from N.W. to 8.E. 8ome earl}^ 
buildings in these parts and on the Capitol have 
boon referred to above. The buildings of later 
times, such as the temples of the Forum Magnum, 
fjice in all directions, seemingly wdthout system. 
Outside this primitive area and within the wall of 
-Servius Tullius, the planning generally is deter¬ 
mined by the run of the hills and valleys. 13ut 


the greater part of the flat Campus Martins between 
the wall and the river, as well as the Vatican 
district beyond the river, is methodically laid out 
on lines due N.S. and E.\V. The Mausoleum of 
Hadrian facing S., four circuses, and most of the 
other important buildings have this orientation. 
Included among these are the Pantheon, which 
faces N., the oaths of Alexander Severus and 
of Agrippa, and the Porticus Argonautum, con¬ 
taining tiie Neptunium with door to E., and the 
Rasilica Matidies with door to E. Rut the buildings 
in the north part of the Campus Martins, north of 
the Via Recta, conform to the Via Flaminia (practi¬ 
cally the Cor.so). The important group of buildings 
forming the imperial Fora (of Trajan, etc.), with 
their temple.s, are symmetrically arranged on an 
axis running N.W. and 8.E. Three or the four 
remaining great baths—those of Diocletian, Titus, 
and Caraiialla—are on an axis running N.E. and 
8.VV., perhaps partly to fit the hill-tops and to 
suit the principal streets, and partly from con¬ 
siderations of sun and weather. The baths of 
Constantine face N.S. and E.W., and appear to 
conform intentionally with the Campus Martins 
scheme. Although this planning is chiefly secular, 
it i.s in ditterent quarters so delinitcly orientated 
tliat it can scarcely be neglected. Temples seem 
to be invariably built to suit the road, as, for 
instance, that called of Fortuna Virilis facing 
N., a group of three just south of the theatre of 
Manjcllus facing E., and those west of the Capitol 
which face S.W. 

Outside Rome the same probably holds good— 
that orientation was observed to some extent, and 
often gave w’ay to practical considerjitions. Nissen 
finds a system at Naples and Pompeii. The Forum 
at Pompeii runs N. and 8., and its two temples of 
Jupiter and of Apollo face 8. The temjjle of 
Vespasian and the sanctuary of the city Lares 
face W. 

Rut, if Rome herself was influenced more by 
architectural elfect and considerations of con¬ 
venience than by religious or ritual motive, w'e 
find in the countries which she conquered a very 
diflerent result, produced perhaps by the same 
causes. The Roman buildings in other lands are 
definitely orientated, though not always to the E. 
The determining influence may have been a desire 
to conform to the custom of tne country or to the 
surrounding buildings, though in .some cases the 
axis seems to have been fixed by religious influences, 
for the temple is at an angle with the street. The 
temple of Zeus Olympius in Athens is fairly true 
E. and W., with the door to E. The temples of 
the sun and of Zeus at Raalbek have the door to 
E., while that of Venus faces N. ; the temple of 
the .sun at Palmyra has a N. and 8. axis, with the 
door in the long W. side. 

At Silche.ster there are two souare buildings near 
the pre.sent church which are believed by the dis¬ 
coverers to be temples, and are compareef by them 
with similar buildings in Gaul. These temnles do 
not conform with the general lines of the Roman 
city, but they are nearly parallel with one another 
and also w'ith the mediicval church, which, it is 
suggested, may itself stand on the site of another 
pagan temple. The axes of the church and temples 
seem to be a little 8. of E., but the point is some¬ 
what obscured because the magnetic variation in 
-his plan and in others, where it is given at all, is 
hown as E. instead of W., which has not been the 
:ase since the year 1656 {Archceologia^ lii. [1890] 

•1. XXX.). 

2. Burials.—The Romans for the greater part of 
Iieir history cremated their dead, so that the 
irientation of their monuments had not to be 
considered. 

VI. Christendom,’—!, Early ritual.-Orienta- 
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tion in some form was probably practised, if not in 
the time of the apostles, at least in that immediately 
following, for we learn from Tertullian that it was 
observed at prayer in his days (a.d. c. 160-240). 
He says that the Christians were thought to be 
sun-worshippers because they prayed towards the 
'Ei. {Apol. 16). If this attitude was general and its 
objections realized and its abandonment considered 
possible at such an early time, and if, as was the 
case, the temples of both Jew and Gentile had from 
time immemorial faced E., the inference is that 
the practice was continuous. But Tylor says that 
orientation was unknown in primitive Christianity 
and was developed in the first four centuries {PC* 
ii. 427). 

The Apostolical Constitutions are very clear both 
as to ritual and as to buildings: 

‘After this, let all rine up with otie consent, and lookirnf 
towards the east, after the catechuniens and penitents are gone 
out, pray to God eastward, who ascended up to the heaven (d 
heavens to the east; remembering also the an<'ient situation «*( 
aradiae in the east ’; and, as to the enuroh, * let the building 
e long, with its head to the east’ {Apost. Co/ist, ed. J. 
Donaldson, Edinburgh, n.d., U. 67). 

Cyril of Jerusalem in the 4th cent, not only 
exnlains that turning to the E. in prayer was sym¬ 
bolical of the situation of paradise (Catcc.h. Lcct. 
xix. 9), but also describes the actual ritual: 

We are to remember that at baptism we entered the outer 
hall [porch] of the baptistery and there, facing W., heard the 
command to stretch forth the hand and, as in the presence of 
Satan, renounced him {ib. xix. 2). 

The rite is said to be still retained in the Greek 
Church. 

Pope Leo in the 6 th cent, complains that people 
turned to salute the rising sun as it shone through 
the E. door of St. IV-ter’s, and it has been suggested 
that this was one of the camses of the reversal of 
churches to their pre.sent aspec*^ with the door to 
the W., though at St. Peters itself no alteration 
was made. 

Ita]>])ears, then, from the evidence of the earliest 
writers and of the earliest buildings ( 1 ) that 
oriental ion was strictly followod—i.e., a Hymlx)lical 
meaning was attached to the attitude of the in¬ 
dividual, and the E.W. direction of the main axis 
of churches was preserved ; ( 2 ) that the ritual was 
not witbont its inconvenienoo (as J^eo comjd.’iincd); 
and (3) that the E.W. axis sometimes means 
that the door faced E. and sometimes that it 
faced W. 

This result is scarcely surprising when we con¬ 
sider the various facets from which the light of 
the gospel was reflected. There were customs both 
Hebrew and pagan to be utterly reversed, on the 
one liand, or, on the other, to be retained and 
infused with new meaning. Of buildings there 
were the Temple at Jerusalem and most of tlm 
Greek and Asiatic-Koman temples with the door 
to the E., while there were notable exceptions at 
Magm‘.si}i, Ephesus, and Delos. 

2 . Early buildings.—It may be that there was 
always variety in the buildings owing to the various 
influences at work ; Greece proper, Greek work in 
Asia Minor, Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Home. On 
the one hand, there is ( 1 ) the church of the Holy 
Sepulcln e in Jerusalem with an E. door, of which 
the earliest work begins in A.I). 326 (though here 
the site hardly left a free clioice); ( 2 ) a statement 
by Paulinns of Nola (t 432) that the fayade to the 
E. was more usual (though this is ambiguous); (3) 
the description of the early church with E. door 
at Antiocdi, not later than the first half of the 6 th 
cent. ; ( 4 ) important churches in Koine, many of 
which still exist, while records remain of others, 
including the old basilica of St. Peter, first built 
early in the 4 th cent. ; and (5) a considerable 
number of early churches in Northern, Central, 
and Western Europe. 

On the other hand, there is ( 1 ) the undoubted 
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fact that, if churches were originally built with 
W. altar and E. door, they were reversed in the 
Eastern Churcli at least at a very early period ; ( 2 ) 
Socrates the historian, writing in the lir.st half of 
the oth cent., says that the door was generally to 
the W. ; (3) the church at Antioch is described as 
being exceptional ; (4) the churches of Constantine 
at Byzantium either were all built with the E. 
altar or were all reversed by about the time of 
Justinian ; (5) moreover, there is the obvious in¬ 
convenience of prayers towards the E. and the 
alUir to the W. 

^ The churches of Southern, Northern, and Western 
Europe retained the W. altar long after the E., 
while some still retain it. That the cijnservative 
East should have changed—as it probably did— 
while the progressive West kcj»t to tlie old plan 
is perhaps an index of the tlieological activity of 
the Eastern Church in early times. It may have 
been due, to some extent, to a dread of the intiueuce 
of Asiatic sun-woiship. 

Tlie turning round of churches from what seems 
to have been the normal aspect with the W. altar 
to the present direction of altar to the E. is soine- 
wbat obscure. It seems that all the clmrehes built 
by (’onstfintine {272?-337) himself liad the W. altar 
and E. door. Besides the church of the Holy 
Sej>ulchre already mentioned, there is a church at 
'ryre ‘restored’ by him and several churches in 
Rome: St. Peter’s (Vatican), W. altar; St. Peter 
in Montorio, N.N.W. (since rebuilt); St. Chryso- 
gonus in Trastevere, W.N.W. ; St. Sebastian on 
tlie Appian Way, W. (Scott, Essay on the Hist, of 
English Church Architecture, p. 18). It must be re¬ 
membered that in addition to these other churches 
in Rome built under the direct infliience of Con¬ 
stantine, tliougb not nominally founded by him, 
such as St. .John Lateran, also have the E. door. 

3 . Eastern Church.—No work of Constantine 
remains above ground in Constantino])le, and the 
orientation which he there adopted must remain a 
secret until some foundations of his churches are 
exposed. AH the present buildings have the door 
to the W. A. van Millingen {Byzantine Churches 
in Constantinople, London, 1912) gives the f)laiis 
of 22 churches; two of these have the door to 
N.W. ; all the rest lie between W.N.W. and 
W.S.W., and about six of them are practically 
due W. (The observations are probably all 
magnetic, though they are not always stated to 
be so.) 

The churchea of Syria, Armenia, and Cyiirua, with scarcely an 
exception, have the door to tlie VV. Many of these are very 
early. All the Jerusalem churches, with (he exception of one 
with a S. door, have the door to the VV. Tlie churches of 
.Salonica, Home of tiiein of tiie .^th and Oth centuries, and of 
Mount Athos have the W. door, except the early c hurch at 
Salonica, prohaiily late 4th cent., now the inos«iue Eski Juma, 
which had the altar at the W. end. The clmrcii of St. Felix at 
Nola and a church at Trieste have the W. altar. 

Probably many Greek temples became Christian 
churches. The Parthenon was converted into a 
church and an apse was built at the E. end. 

In like manner the churches of Greece which 
were Imilt for Cliiistian worship all have an E. 
altar and a W. door— e.g., the ‘small metropolis’ 
of Athens ( 8 th or Oth cent.), the Kapnikartea (Oth 
cent.?) in the middle of Rue dTlermcs, the chinch 
at Daphne ( 12 th or 13th cent.), and the coiijdcd 
10th cent, churches of the monastery of St. Luke 
of Stiris in Pliucis (due W.) and that of St. 
Nicholas near Skripou in Becotia (N.W.). 

The Coptic churches in Egypt, whatever their 
age, may he taken to represent very ancient 
practice. They all have the altar to the L., and 
the door is at the W., although it does not 
directly into the main body of the church. Ihe 
priests sit in a semi-circular apse behind the altar, 
thus facing W. 
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4 . Western Church.—Tlie orituitatioii of th 
cliurcliCH of Koine foiins a sfron^^ <*f>ntrast with tlr 
rest of Christendoin, for a lar^^e majority of theol 
ImikUn^s have tin* altar to the \V. ami tlie door t 
the E. In this conm'xion W(; must remmnlier that 
from the eireumsi aiRa's of early Chra tianity, th 
ehiireh plan of every tyjie must Inive been develofiec 
outside of Kome. 

In early tinu's, when Christians worshijipe* 
where tlu-y would attraet least attention, th' 
orit'iitation of huildinj^s cannot have been observed 
tliouyh it would ofhui be possible to preserve it i 
ritual even in private lioiises. Churches wer 
indeed built before^ the time of Constantine, bu 
thenceforth services were held in all sorts of buih 
in^s, and, lar^m as was the increase in the numbe 
of Christians, the buildings available for worshi 
would be adefjiiate from the time when tlie reriiovn 
of the jj^overnment to Kyzantiiim left, as it mus 
have done, many buildirif^s deserted. 'Dio (‘arl^ 
Christians did not o))ject to makinf^ use of an^ 
sort of buihlin". The smaller buildin^^s, such as 
temples, were converted bodily into churches; o 
the larger buildings, smdi as thernue, theatres, ani 
the like, a part only was used. Lanciaiii {Paga-, 
and Christ mil Home, London, 1892, p. 160) state: 
tliat he has hardly found an aneicuit pagan build 
ing in Kome that has not evidence of having been 
use<l as a church at some period. 

The Chrislian adapters of most of these buildingj’ 
must have ignored orientation. Hut they probably 
regarded most of them as temporary, and few 
aigan buildings are still used as churche.s ; the 
lost known are the round temple of Komulus with 
the adj<»ining tcmplam saertr urhis, since the Gtli 
cent, the church of SS. Cosmo and Damian, in 
which the altar is to the E. N.E., and the Pantheon, 
the door of which is to the N. 

Of the (diurches actually built by Constantine 
or under his auspices almost all have the W. altar 
and the E. nartiiex. When this is not the case, 
t here is generally some obvious explanation. Scott 
{Plssay on Eng. Ch. Arch., p. 18) gives very useful 
lists of the ohl churches of Kome showing ai)proxi* 
mately their direction. Of the53 churches recorded 
only II have the E. filtar, the aspects lying for the 
most part between E.N.E. and E.S.E. Of these 
three may have been reversed and two, the im- 
jK)rtant cnurches of S. Lorenzo without the walls 
and S. Paolo without tlui walls, certainly have. 
Some of them owe their foundation to Constantine. 
Hut the churches which (in Scott’s list) have the 
W. altar number 42. These include St. Peter’s 
and the small church of St. St<!phen near the 
apsidal en<l, now removed, each with its altar b 
the W. ; the great basilicas of St. John Lateran 
with altar to the W. ; Sta. Maria Maggiore, N. W.; 
S. Lorenzo without the walls, in its original state, 
W. ; and to them must be added S. Paolo without 
the walls, before it was rebuilt by Valentinian ll., 
W. ; all these except Sta. Maria Maggiore are 
attributiHl to Constantine. Three otluw Constan- 
tinian buildings fire included in the list as well as 
the irnportfint (diurithes of S. (Clemente (the lower 
building perhaps 6th cent.), W.N.W., and Sta. 
Maria in Trastevere, W. Many of these, like the 
first and last, have been rebuilt or remodelled in 
late times, but preserve the old orientation. Half 
of them ])oint approximately due E. and W. ; 
about a quarter h.ave the altar N.M^. and the door 
S.E. ; one luis the altar facing S. of W. 

The tuniin^j: rouiul of the two great churches outside the 
wivIIh happened in tldlerent wa.\8. Tlie W. apse of S Lorenzo, 
n.'i hiiilt hy C’onstantine and partly rel)uilt by I’ope Pehiglua it., 

taken don n in 1210 by I’ope llonorius in., who built a large 
a\e to tlie west of it. Honorlus then made a raised floor, in 
A’li.xt had been the nave, to form an elevated presbytery; this 
' •■oimis for the way in which the am;ient columns of the 
ri^inid nave are partly hidden. S. Paolo, on the other hand, , 


was a cose of entire rebuilding. Constantine built a ver.y small 
church over the tomb of St. Paul on the VV. side of the road to 
Ostia, the atrium reaching right up to the road. In the 4th 
cent, this lit,tie church was taken down, and a very large one 
built in its place. But it was impossible to move the tomb of 
the Apostle, and there was not room between it and the road 
for a large clmrch. The body of the new church \v.a.s therefore 
built W. of the old church, with the door at the W. end ; the 
site of the old chnrcli with the tomb below it occu))icH that part 
of the transept of the present church immediately in front of 
the apse. Wo shall find evidence of something analogous to 
each of these proce-sses of revolution in England. 

In those early churches the altar stood on tlie 
chord of the aj)se ; against the walls of the apse 
there Avere seats for the presbyters, the central one 
being for the bishop. The clergy therefore looked 
E. over the altar towards tlie people; the people 
looked \V. towards the altar and the tomb of the 
hle.ssed martyr; for many of the churches of 
Kome, inoliKling the most important, were built 
over the tombs of martyrs or on the places where 
tliey suflered tlcath or torture. Lanciani says that 
.58 churches originated thus. The comlitions which 
he lays down are these three: ( 1 ) the tomb-altai 
was not to be moved vertically or horizontally ; ( 2 ) 
the tomb was to be in tlie centre of the apse ; (3) 
the [concavity of the] apse and the front of the 
edifice were to look E. Durandus, in the first 
hook of the Rationale, is clear as to the ritual of 
the second half of the 13th cent. : 

‘The priest is to pray towarils the E., whence in churches 
which have a VV. door he turns in the Salutations to the people; 
but in churches which have the entrance to E., as in Rome, 
there is no need in the Salutations for turning round, because 
the i»nest is aivva.vs turned to the people.' Durandus gives 
several reasons for praving towards the E. (The Symbolism oj 
Chnrc/a>'< ami Church Ornaments, tr. J. M. Neale and B. Webb, 
Lee(L, 1843, v. ii. 57, app. B). 

Scott gdves the following facts with regard to 
present (lay use: 

The priest faces E. and away from the people when the altar 
is to the Fk, except in two c ases in which the altar arrangements 
have clearly been moclenuzed ; be faces E. towards the people 
in 17 cases out of 40 where the altar is at the W'. end, including 
the most important and those which have best retained their 
early arrangements. 

8cott fairly claims that from the point of view of mediajval 
and modern ecclesiology this position of the priest facing the 
people is so singular that * we may well bo surprised, not that 
m many Roman churches, having western sanctuaries, the 
primitive orientation of the celebrant has been lost, but that it 
has l)een pre.served in so many instances, in defiance of the 
fashion of inediarval and modern times’ {Essay on Eng. Ch. 
Arch., p. 22). 

Tlio early cl)urchc.s of Italy outside Kome were 
built under Byzantiri(; influence and date from a 
^ater time than the adoption of the E. altar at 
Hyzantium. All accordingly have the E. altar. 
Kavenna possesses tlie most remarkable Iniildings 
f this cla.s.s. I’hey are of the first half of the 6 th 
century. The basil ienn church which pi (deeded 
the pre.sent church of St. Mark at Venice faced in 
he .same direction ; its altar wa.s to the E. ; but it 
was of comparatively late date, being of the 9 th 
entury. 

5 . Roman missions.—We have sihui that Rome 
)ceupi(;s an almost unique position in preserving 
he W. altar. Hut some at least of her early 
nissions observed tlie same orientation. The 
iomano-Hritisli church recently brought to light 
it Silche.ster {Arehitiologin, liii. [1892] 26) is a small 
basilica with a W. apse and transepts, clear indica- 
ions of an altar on the chord of the apse, and an 
narthex. The evidence that this was indeed a 
^JirLstian church only stops short of absolute proof, 
ts date is very uncertain, but it is thought to 
lelong to the 4th century. Other churches of a 
ater date with the same orientation are not 
ncommon. No example is to be found in Eng- 
uid now, but it has been thought that both the 
arliest church at Canterlmry, to which reference 
made below, and Wilfrith’s church at Ripon had 
leir altars to the W. There are several instances 
n the Continent: Great St. Martin’s at Cologne 
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( 12 th cent.) and St. Ceorfre’s, Dinkelsbiihl, of 
which the present bmldin*^ is 15t!i cciitnry. St. 
Steplien, Mayence, iippears to have a choir at the 
W. end. St. Sebald, Niirernl)er^% a colle<riate 
church, has a choir at eacli end, but the 8 '. choir 
is an addition of the 14th century. At Verdun 
the cathedrjil has E. and W. clioirs, but that at 
the W. end is called tlie old choir. 

6 . Double-apse churches.—'I'hiue is a remark¬ 
able type of early church which it reiriains to 
notice. It has an apse and an altar at either end. 
It is found over a very wide area, and the pl.ace 
and manner of its origin do not seem to have been 
conclusively explained. W. K. Lethaby {MmlUtival 
Art, London, 11)04, p. 29), quoting Strzygow’ski, 
deiives it from Egypt and Syria. The importance 
of the N. African churches lies in the fact that 
they were so planned from the first. Another 
well-known example is the monastic church of 
St. Gall in Switzerland, near l^ake Constance. 

A nth cent, plan of tlie whole monastery of St. Gall has been 
preserved ; it seems clear that this does not rej>resent what 
was already in cxislene.o ; it Is a scheme in contemplation, and 
it was not exactly adhered to in exeeuLion. It is therefore 
valuable as shovving tlie ideal of the 9Lh century (K. Willis, 
Arcluvidogical Journal, v. [1818] 8.^)). Tliere is an apse at 
either end. That to the E. contains the high altar and the 
altar of St. Teter. In front of it is the monks'choir. The W. 
apse contains another altar of St. i’eter, and before it is ano'ii'T 
choir, on either side of which are entrances for the jmbhe. 
There is no bisliop’s throne. The sirie altars are so placed that 
the otliciating priest faces E. The chapels of the inliimary and 
of the novices’hostel are placed hack to hack, the altar of one 
being at the E. end and that of the other at the W, end. 

There are not a few doublc-apsed churches on 
tlie Continent, and they are known to have been 
used in England. IJub a great proportion of tlieso 
reached their ultimate doubhi form by receiving 
additions to the original plan. Tliey therefore 
come under a dillerent category from those which 
W’ere so planned from the first, and (hey may 
perhaps he takmi to show one phase in a transition 
—an abaiulonmcdit of the W. altar for the E. 

Double-apse churches are found at the following places among 
others: Gernrodc, in the Ilartz; tSt. (Jyriac's (collegiate); 
Hildersheim, St. Michael’s; Laach, St. Mary (Benedictine); 
Worms C'allicdral; Treves Cathedral (the W. apse is said to be 
the latest); Mavonce Cathedral (probably both choirs entered 
into tlie original scheme; the W. choir is called tho parish 
choir); Nauiuburg Cathedral (the W, apse appears to l*e a 
creation of the 13th cent, and not to continue an early tradi¬ 
tion); l!aiuberg Catliedral (the E. apse is rather the earlier and 
has a crvpt, hut the church is thought to followan earli' r plan); 
Augsburg (the W. choir is called the fiari.sh choir); Oppenheim, 
8t. Catherine’s (tho present W. clioir is later, but proh.ahly 
occujiies the site of an early church); Reichenau on the Lake of 
Constance. 

(Jutsido Gorniany doubbj-apso churclms are 
rarely met with on the Contintuit. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite (‘ Something about Saxon Church Build¬ 
ing,’ Archawlogical Journal, liii. [1890] 293) 
siiggesta that in Germany they may pos.sibly bo 
duo to the Eiigli.sli tradition taken thither by St. 
Iloniface. In England wo know of three : Abingdon 
(7tb cent.), Lyminge, and Christ Church (.^athedral, 
Canterbury. Of tlio last-named we have a d<‘scrip- 
tion of tho building that ^vas burnt in 1067. l^elow 
the E. apse, which contained tlio higli altar (of 
Christ), there was a crypt, but the W. apse con¬ 
tained the bishop’s throne behind the altar of tlie 
Virgin. About the middle of its length tlio church 
was Hanked by a tower on either side. Ft is 
tliought that St. Augustine found an old building 
(Bede [IIK i. 33] say.s Koinan) with a W. apse, and 
with a narthex and towers at the K. end, that he 
restored tliis, and that after his time the nave ^yas 
lengthened eastwards and a second apse built. 
At Ijyminge the foundations of a W. apse have 
been found ; the work is said by Scott (Essay on 
Eng. Ch. Arch., p. 20) to he Koman. 

7 . Position of altar in later Middle Ages.—The 
turning round of the churches of Western Europe 
so that the altar should he at the E. end instead of 
at the W. probably happened in dillerent places at 


diderent times. Mickletliwaite tliinks that in 
double-apse cliurches a monks’ choir at the \]. rnd 
gratliially overshadowed tlie peoplii's clmir utllu' 
W. end, till in the 11th and 12tli centuries the W. 
altar came to he looked upon as abnormal, and at 
the general rehnilding of cliurclies in that age the 
W. altar wgis put against the rood screen. A sinijiler 
expliuiation woulcl he that it was a gradual eon- 
forming tendency to what had become tlie ortho¬ 
dox practice at a much e.-iidier periorl. 

lh‘o]»ahly tho direction of tho altar was at no 
period held to he of vtn y great imj)()rt aiice. We have 
noticed a great amount of variety. At all t imes 
minor altars seem to have been often placed against 
sifle walks .so that they faced N. or S. 'There are 
several in the plan of St. Gall which might appa¬ 
rently have been plnctal with as great convenience 
against the E. walls of their res[H'ctive chapels. 
There are a few striking instances of churches with 
a N.S. direction. At Siena ('.ithcdral the altar is 
at the E. end, hut we may see tho heginiiirigs of a 
great l itli cent, schenu; for a new cat he<lral which 
was to nin N. ami S. and w’as to absorb tlie old 
building (the j)resent cliiircli) and convert it into a 
tran.sept. Na])les Callnslral is anol Inu-instance ; 
the old and new buildings are at riglit angles to 
each otlnu*. 

In England it was natural that Augustine (t G04), 
IBrinus (f 6r>0), and Wilfrid (034-709), under Itoman 
inlhicnce, shouhl place tlndr altar to the W. It 
might also he expected that the Scottisli mission 
of Aidan (fOril) sliould us (5 tlie E. position. This 
w^e lind to he the case. But at an early date the 
E. altar jiredoininated and became universal. 

8. Deviation from due E.—English churcln‘s gen¬ 
erally liave tlieir axes near enough to true E. W. lor 
deviation to be unnoticealile to most people. Ihit 
the orituital-ioii is by no means accurate, and oc¬ 
casionally the deviation is very considerable. This 
deviation has been explained by the pretty theory 
that the axis is in the direct ion of sunrise on the day 
of the particular saint in honour of whom the churcli 
is deuicate<l. But this theory has not found 
favour with serious ecdesiologists in England. It 
is just possible that this direction was adopted 
occasionally, and in tlio aggregate such instances 
might he numerous, tliough those who hold the 
theory have never been at the pains to compile a 
list. But it is ojam to serious objections, 'Tlnue 
are in ancient writers no directions or orders for so 
platung churches and no hint that they ever were 
HO placed, while Duraiidus distinctly say.s that 
chiirclies are to point to sunrise at tlie cijuinoxes 
and not at the solHtices (i. 8). And the exceptions 
are so numerou.s as to he in tlie inajority. We 
may notice a few well-knowm buildings (see table 
at end of article). Tliese and all observations 
must he corrected to suit the unreformed calen¬ 
dar. Tlie calendar was reformed in Enghiml in 
1751 , when we had to omit eleven days. If wo 
take the year 1100 as an average date for the 
foundation of our churcihes, the calendar would 
then he seven days w rong. This would not make 
a dillerence of 2®. It will he seen that most 
buildings face nearly E., regardless of their dedi¬ 
cation. Kocliester Cathedral is fairly correct for 
its feast-day, hut tliere can hardly he a doubt that 
it is turned so far to the S. to accommodate it to 
a cramped site. At Westminster there are three 
notable buildings--the Abbey, St. Margaret’s 
Church, and St. Stephen’s (3ia])el of the old roynl 
palace, now absorbed in the Houses of I’arliMinenl. 
The feasts are 29tli June, 20tli July, and 201 h 
December. But the axe.s of tlie three are nearly 
parallel and point E. or slightly S. of E., in.stead 
of almost N.E. and S. E. 

Ely Cathedral, an instance favouring the theory, 
may be quoted to show the ra.Hhness of holding it 
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without very careful iiiqiiii v. dedication is 

to the Holy and Undiviiicd Trinity. As it is a 
cathedral clmich, its history is preserved and we 
know tliat before tlie Reforiuation the dedication 
was in honour of the Illesscd Viiq^in (25th March), 
of St. Peter (29tli June), and of St. Ethcldreda 
(whose feast was2:ird June,, and whose translation 
in 695 and in 1106 was on 17th Oct. and in 1252 
on 17tli Sept.). It is not known whether St. 
Ethcldreda dedicated her cliurch in honour of the 
Ble.ssed Vir^dn or of St. Peter or of both. 'I’lie 
feast of the translation of a saint’s relics was no 
doubt a great occasion, but it is dilhciilt to con¬ 
ceive of its giving tlic orientation of a building, 
because it would be hardly possible to foresee, on 
the fixing of the axis, when the new building would 
be ready for the translation. Thus the building 
probably does not derive its direction from the 
first translation of 17th Oct. 605. But it is to 
sunrise on about 17fh Oct. that the axis j)oint.s, 
and it may be argued that the pre.sent buihlin 
wa.s made to .suit sunrise on the anniversary of the 
first translation. But it is more inobabh? that, if 
any day fixed the axis, it would be either St. 
P(,‘ter’s Day {29th June) or La<ly Day (25th March). 
We have seen that the direction does not suit 
29th June. It would indeed suit Lady Day fairly 
well, though not exactly. 

We may test the theory further by applyfnjf it to a j^roup 
of small ohiirches ttike/i at raridoju in ojio <ii.vLrict. None of 
the followiiijf churehofl deviates more than 6“ N. of tr ie E. or 
6* S. of true E., e\cc}it one whicii is ai)out 10" N. of true E. 
(it will ho seen timt the dates of the feasts vary from mid¬ 
summer to nearly mid-winter, at which sea.sons the points of 
sunrise arc about <S(C apart); St. Margaret, Norwich and Swan- 
niriK^lon (‘iOth July); .St.John ItajUist, Alderford (24th June); 
St. Andrew, Attlehrid^^e (30th Nov.); St. A^nes, Cawston 
(‘Jlst Jiin ); St. Nicholas, Hraniliston (Oth Doc.); All .Saints, 
Weston (Ist Nov.). 

A ])oint to ho borne in Tnind in thi.s connexion 
ia that the deditoil ion.s of churcdicH have not infre¬ 
quently been altered; some (;arlior dedications 
have been changed to that of the Ble.s.sed Virgin 
Mary ; this was common in the I4th cent. ; others 
w'ere changed to that of the Holy Trinity at the 
Keformation. Some j)lacc 3 still preserve, it is 
said, a primeval .solar feast. 

In Borne, out of 45 churches (nearly the whole 
number in Scott’s lists) 15 point rea.s()nably near to 
the sunrise on the feast-day, and 30 are quite wide 
of it. 

9 . Bend in axis of churches.—Another popular 
theory is this ; wlien the axi.s of a chance) is found 
not to he in a straight line witl) that of the nave, 
the de/l(!xion Avas intentional and was meant to 
symbolize the drooping of the head of our Lord 
upon the Cro.s.s. Here again wo ha\'e no authority 
from the ancient writer.s, and we liave no right to 
attribute to them a moaning Avhicli they do not 
acknowledge. K. Bond {J)cdiaitions and Patron 
Saints of English Churches, London, 1914, p. 249) 
indeed quotes the ca.se of a 14th cent, architect 
who dim! of grief on finding that a church that he 
had built at Metz had a bent axis. 

Bond Rays that the theory has been supported recently by 
Emile Male, Victor Mortet, J. A. Brutiiils, Anthyine Saint- 
Pa)ilj and to some extent by do Caumont, Viollet le-Due, and 
Camille Enlart, but rejected bv Au^^cste Choisy and Robert 
de Lnstc'yrle. Johnson (p. 238) suf^i^ests that the l)end was 
lntend('(l to produce an agreeable optical illusion. He states 
that deviation is generally to the S.; Bond says that it is to 
the N. 

A little consideration Avill show that the de¬ 
flexion must ahvays be accidental. When a chancel 
is to be rebuilt, the chancel arch is blocked by a 
temporary wall so that the nave can continue in 
use. Unle.ss the axis of the nave is carefully 
found and continued eastwards before this well is 
built, and unless the stakes in the ground are eare- 
fully pre.served, the chance.s arc that the axis of 
the new chancel will not be in the same straight 


lino, because it is difficult to make it exactly per¬ 
pendicular to the short ba.se afforded by the piers 
(perhaps themselves irregular) of the chancel arch. 
And it is not going too far to say that the deflexion 
is never found except where one part of the church 
has been rebuilt. It is, moreover, seldom found 
in the best buildings—more often in the churches 
of country towns and villages than in cathedrals 
and great churches, and more often in great 
churches which are in other re.spects irregular and 
of various periods than in those which are of fairly 
uniform style and are acknowledged master¬ 
pieces. 

No bend is found in Winchester, Durham, Salisbury, Wells, 
Norwich, IJncoln, Beterbonnigh. Exeter, Hereford, Gloucester, 
W’orcester, Chester, IJaiidalY, Oxford, Southwell. This list 
contains all the buildings of the first rank except a few notable 
cases of partial rebuilding. It would be strange indeed if 
Canterbury with its complicated jilan and its lon^f history 
jhowed no bend, or Chicliester, which is notoriously irregular. 
Moreover, the evidence of symbolism in these and other build¬ 
ings is vitiated by the fact that each has several deviations: 
Canterbury has four axes; Chichester appears to have seven; 
Rochester has several axes, but the deviations are very slight 
And again, when there are two bends in the axis, they are 
sometimes in ditferent directions. The only important build¬ 
ings uith a deviation which will serve for symbolism are there¬ 
fore Lichfield, Bristol, St. Albans, and Ripon, with an inclina¬ 
tion of the choir to N. ; and Ely and York, to S. In each of 
thebe either the choir or the nave has been rebuilt. 

The force of even tliese few instances is lessened 
.still more when we .see that the bend in the axis is 
only one irregularity among the many found in old 
hm]<ling.s; e.g., in six cathedral churches the W. 
loor is not in the centre, and in one, Manchester, 
the axes of nave and cJioir are parallel but not in 
tile .same .straight line ; only the irregular Lady 
chapel at the E. end deviates. 

It may be that the above analysis is subject 
to correction, because plans, however (jarefully 
measured (like the liudder series hero used), may 
icasionally omit a .slight deviation. But, if the 
deviation is so slight as to es(;ape the notice of the 
surveyor, it c«an have but little value as a symbol. 

It 18 true that the cruciform plan of our great 
churches symbolizes the Cross. But it was a 
symboli.sm read into the cross-form after it had 
been evolved on other grounds. Exactly the same 
procc.ss is happening now in regard to tlie inclina¬ 
tion of the head of the Cross. 

10. Details of orientation in buildings and 
furniture and in ritual.—The site chosen for the 
English parish church was usually to the N. of the 
village ; perluip.s it would ht; more correct to say 
that a site was cho.sen such that the village should 
be S. of it. There may have been some now un¬ 
known motive in this, or it may he sinijAly thst 
it was preferred to apjiroach the church tlirough 
the hiiiial-grounil, Avliich was usually to the S. 
Similarly, tliere are two possible ex])lanatioii.s of 
the burial-ground being to the S. Tliere is a pre¬ 
judice against burial on the N. side. J. Brand 
rcirords {Popular Antiquities, new ed., London, 
1900, p. 475) that it was formerly appropriated 
to unhaptized infants, the exconununicat(;d, the 
executeu, and suicides. This prejudice may be due 
to an old belief or simply to a natural dislike of a 
cold, damp place Avith rank herbage. J’hus the 

{ jrincipal door of the churcJi is generally to the S., 
>ut there is almost invarialily a N. door opposite 
to it, which is often nearly or quite di.sused. 

Tombs in the aisles are on either N. or S. side 
indifli rently. But in the chancel the place of 
honour was on the N. side ; this was undoubtedly 
in order that the tomb might be used as the 
Easter Sepulchre, which Avas on the N. side, pre¬ 
sumably because our Lord was pierced on the right 
side. 

In early churches the Go.spel am bo was on the 
N. side ; from it sermons were Breached and decrees 
and excommunications read ; iience there is still a 
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tendency in Anj^dican churches to place the 
pulpit on the N. side. The Pasclial candlestick also 
was on the N. side. The Kpistle ambo w«as on the 
S. side. Idle sediliaof mediaeval type are believed 
to be a relic of the presbyters’ seats round the apse 
of the early churches. They have been kept on 
the S. side and not on the N., doubtless because it 
is more convenient for the assistant to apjiroacli 
the celebrant, who is facinj^ K., on his right hand. 
Close to the sedilia was placed the pLscina. The 
bishop’s throne is also on the S. side. There was 
a custom, very coininonly if not generally kept up 
in country places till tiie beginning of the 19th 
cent., of separating the men and women, the men 
sitting on tne S. side of the church and the women 
on the N. This custom had doubtless continued 
without a break from the earliest days of Christ¬ 
ianity, and it is perhaps of pre-Christian origin. 
It is noted by Durandus (i. 46). 

The dissenting bodies from the Anglican Church 
do not observe orientation. 

11. Burial.—Christianity no doubt inherits the 
(Mistom of burial with feet to E. from paganism. 
The reason for it given by the early Christians was 
that Christ at His second coming will appear in the 
E. and the dead will rise to move towards Him. 
In practice graves are made parallel with the 
church without any attempt at accuracy. 

12 . Superstition.—Few definite beliefs in this 
country about the points of the compass are re¬ 
corded. The following has not previomsly been 
published : 

An old gentleman who had to undergo a alight operation 
declined to allow it to be performed until the sofa on %hioh he 
was lying had been plaoc*d N. and S. It is thought that he held 
Boino viewH about magnetism. 

It ia said that in ,S(!otland (-here is an id«a that if the passing 
of the soul is to be easy the floor-boards of liie 8i<*.k room should 
not run N. and S. 

The association in Ireland of colours with the 
points of the compass W'ill be noted presently in 
describing similar ideas in other parts of the world 
(see below, X.). Green is .said to be an unlucky 
colour in England (Baring-Gould, p. l.'S). 

VII. Jews. —Tlie Hebrew' word for east means 
literally * tbe front,’ and that for west ‘ the back,’ 
so that south is on the right hand and north on 
the hdt. This suggests some form of sun-worship 
at an early periocl. The suppo.sition is siH)portcd 
by evidence from a later time : the Tabernacle 
had its door facing E. (‘ and for the hinder part of 
the tabernacle w'c.stward thou shall make six 
boards’[Ex 26-RV]). This true orientation was 
notw'itlistanding the ban of sun-w'orship by Moses 
(Dt 4i»). 

Lapses into worship of sun, moon, and stars are 
frequent all through Jew'ish history: Manasseh 
‘ worshipped all tlie host of heaven ’ (2 K 2 P); 
Josiah ‘took away the horses that the kings of 
Judah had given to the sun ’ (28”); Amos u|)braids 
Israel with carrying wdth tlicm ‘tlie star of your 
god’ (Am 5‘®); Ezekiel sees ‘ betw'een the porch 
and tbe altar, about five and tw'enty men, w'ith 
their backs toward the temple of the Lord, and 
their faces tow ard the east; and they worshipped 
the sun toward the east’ (Ezk 8 ’®). The 
cu.storn of saluting the moon by kissing the band 
referred to in Job 31“®'- may have been learned in 
Assyria (see JE, s.v. ‘ Star-Worship’). 

The Jewdsli attitude of prayer is an instance of 
what may be called ‘ local orientation ’ ; it was not 
a turning to a point of the compass, but a turning 
to a place. \Ve have a suggestion of tliis in 
Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the Temple: 
if a man ‘ spread forth his hands tow'ard this 
house ; then hear thou in heaven thy dwelling 
place*(I K 8 “''). And, when Daniel prayed, ‘his 
windows were open in his chamber toward Jeru¬ 
salem * (Dn 6 '®). This became the law ; a wor¬ 


shipper out of Palestine should turn towards 
Palestine, one in Palestine towards Jerusalem, in 
Jerusalem towards the Temple, in the Temple 
tow'avds the Holy of Holies {JE, s.v, ‘Mizrah’). 
In JEy s.v. ‘ East,’ however, facing to the E. is 
said to have been the attitude of prayer, and refer¬ 
ence is made to A}wst. Const, ii. 57, which the 
writer maintains to have a pre-Chri.stian Hebrew 
foundation. 

In regard to buildings the custom of a true 
orientation, wdiicli had been established by the ar¬ 
rangement of the Tabernacle, was continued. It was 
followed in Solomon’s Temj)le and in all sub.seqnent 
rebiiildings. Ezekiel is very })re( ise on the orien¬ 
tation of the temple of his vision (40 47). Compari¬ 
son may be made with the Apocalypse (Rev 7 - 16*^). 
Synagogues (apparently tho.se of tne pre-Christian 
era)aresaid by A. W. Brunner (R. Sturgis, DirL of 
Architecture and Buildiug, 8 vols., New York and 
London, 1901, s.v. ‘Synagogue’) to have had ‘the 
holy ark or sanctuary’ at the E. end, hut no 
autlioiity is given. Those of the 2nd cent. A.i>. in 
Galilee all faced S. {ib. s.v. ‘Syria’). Synjigngues 
are now j)lanned so that Mie ark may be tow ards 
Palestine [JE, s.v. ‘Mizrah ’). 

VIII. Muuamm ADA NS. — The Muhammadans, 
like tbe Jews, observe a ‘ local orientation’ ; they 
turn in prayer tow'ards a place, Mecca. The 
Kabiih at Mecca, adapted by Muhammad as a 
mo.sque, had been a pagan temple with its entrance 
to tbe E. (J. Gwilt, Enct/clopa’dla of Architecture, 
ed. W. Pai)W()rth, liondon, 1867, § 118). 

The essentijil feature of a mosq^uo is the ((ihlah 
or 7tiihrah, a niche or recess in a wall, the direction 
of the W'all being at right angles w'ith a straight 
line to Mecca. In front of the qibhih is an area 
covered l)y a roof supported on columns Avhich form 
a series ot aisles rumiing tow ards the M(‘cca w all. 
These form the prayer chaml)er ; in front of it is 
an open court with covered walks at the sides lead¬ 
ing from the entrance, whicli is generally opposite 
the Mecca wall. As tlm Jews had hut one temple, 
synagogues being but houses of prayer, so the 
Muhammadans bad only one temple, that at 
M ecca (Fergu.sson^, ii. 516) ; mustpies are ]>laces 
of prayer arranged so as to show the direction 
of Mecca, though tlicy have acquii(;d a sanctity 
of their ow n, not less than that of the shrines of 
other faiths. 

Oiientalion of a kind Avas therefore of the lirst 
importance in a mos(]ue. At Ispahan the axis of 
the great bazaar runs N. and S. The front of the 
mosfjiie occupies the S. side of this, but (he axis of 
the j>orch is bent at an angle of 45“ so as to suit tlie 
mo.s(|ue itself, the main axis of which i.s duly 
point<'d to Mecca. 

Private prayer on the housetop is also directed 
towards M(*.cca. 

In burial (he Muhammadan i.s laid on his right 
si<le facing Mecca (see art. Dkath [Muhammadan], 
vol. iv. p. ,502“). 

IX. TLIE East. —Orientation in ritual observ¬ 
ance is perhaps most pronounced in Asia, which 
may be more or less indirectly the source from 
wdiich the European observance is derived. Tylor 
bold.s that tbe adoration of tbe sun in the ancient 
Aryan religion is revealed in ritual orientation. 

I’he Braliman turns E. at sunrise, says Tylor, 
and at noon, after adoration of the sun, he turns 
again E. to read bis daily portion of tbe Veda and 
to make his daily ofl’ering. 

‘ It is with first and principal direction to the eant that the 
consecration of the fire and the sacrificial iinpleimrits, a cere¬ 
mony which is the groundwork of all his religious acts, has to 
be performed ’ {PC^ ii. 426). 

An example of the orientated altar is given in 
art. Altar (Hindu), vol. i. p. 345’'. Hindu temples 
are sometimes dedicated to the sun-god, but the 
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moon-god lia.s none ( art . IJjiAifM anjsm, v'ol. ii. p. 
805^). Tonij)I(‘s .serin lo bu duly oiientated in tli 
wider sense of tlu'. woid, 

Tlie Indian Jbnldhist giinenilly orientated his 
building.s fairly elosely to the eaidinai points, ant 
seemed to prefer to make his entranee face K. Bi 
tlie Jain temples <iid not follow a rule, * the Jaini- 
bein<^^ indill'erent npjiarently to any particular 
dire(‘tion fur tlieir buildings’ (H, Cousens, ii 
A rrJnrulofjical Survey of India , Calcutta, 1907-08 
p. J9o). 

riie j’liiigs, on the other hand, are worshippers 
of Kali, the death-goddess. In lier honour humai 
victims were niuidei ed ; to her the sacred pickaxe 
was con.secrated with which the graves of slaii: 
were dug, and the elaborate ritual of this conse 
• eration was performed facing W. The mediieval 
Tatars made a mound over the grave and placed on 
it a statue facing K. ii. 

Ihiddliisni vaiies much in difl’eront countries, 
and ])resumahly its iniildings and ritual vary. In 
China it ap{)enrs that tlie temples are truly 
orientated (.see Ali(riiiTKCTUl?K [Chinese], vol. i. i). 
69.5*’) and tliere is the.ieforc, it is to he suppo.sed, 
sonn; oi ientation of ritual. There is a paratlise of 
the dead in the W., and the cliief hook read in the 
presence of the departed nerson is ‘ the “ Sutra of 
Amitahha,” or tin? Jhiddlia representing the sun 
in the west, behind which lies jiaradise ’ (art. 
China [Buddhism in], vol. iii. p. 554“ ; cf. art. CoN- 
FUCIUS, vol. iv. j). lO**). 

In the Confu(?ian religion there are many sacri¬ 
fices oil'ered with an elaborate ritual. The most 
imiiortant of these is <h‘scrihed in art. CoNFUCIAN 
Kkmoion (vol. iv. p. 13), and the points of the 
com])a.ss are carefully mentioned, but their religi¬ 
ous signihcance, if they have any, is not indicated. 
The sacrifices of the second rank are made at 
altars and temples in and about Peking. The 
sun-god has an altar-terrace outside the main K. 
gate towanhs the region of the sunrise ; the moon- 
goddc.ss has an altar outside the W. gate, because 
the W. is the region where the new moon is 
liorn. 

X. Savage races. —i. Ritual acts.—Tlie ritual 
of primitive races is with dilli(!ulty a.scertaincd, 
and not very rnucli has been recordefl. The Pangin, 
one of the tribes of the Indian Archiju'lago, on all 
ceremonial occasions salute and invoke the direc?- 
tions of the rising and setting sun ; the jieo^de 
sleep Avitli tlieir faces to the K., and on cremating 
the dead they jilace the liody to face in the same 
direction ; the. land of the d(!ad i.s in tlie K., and it 
seems that that is the direction to wdiich most 
iin})ortance is attached : 

‘The only dluturliinjf ft>atnre is the fact that the “eettinjjf 
flun" is said to ho invoked. This may he due to the Influence 
of a Holar <’ult ’ (W. J. Terry, JRA / xliv. 285). 

Another tribe, the Toraja of Central Celebes, 
place tln ir liouses in an K. and W. direction Avith 
the door at the W. end, thus facing tlie land of 
the dead ; hut this is really religious. 

A noi^hhouriii),^ tribe, the Tol)ada, build their ‘ villajre-hou8e ’ 
N. and S., ‘so that, iih tiiey say, on enterin;;, one faces to the 
north, the direetion whenee they have come, and in wliieh 
direction they iilace the land of the dead. The hol.\ place of 
the house is the noiih centre-pile . . . and there the ^diosta 
come to li\e in hunches of leaves of the aruru palm' (ih. p 
291)). 

This seems to he a lir.st, but very important, step 
towards temple-Avorsliip. The largest and most 
important t(?rnple of the Tonapoe has a door on (li<; 
E. side, thus facing towards the land of the dead 
and in the direction wlienct? the tribe came. A 
number of cases are reeorded in which liouses are 
built witli due regard to the direction of the land 
of the dead, ami of others in which a jilaee is pro¬ 
vided as a residence for the ghost, or an entrance 
into the house is made for it. 


In ritual observances the following may be 
noted : 

In old Mexico, where sun-worship was the central doctrine of 
a complex religion, men knelt in ])rayer to the E. and doors 
of sam'tuarics looked mo.stly VV. (RC^ il. 4‘24). The Tueblo 
Indiutjs of New Mexico, thouffh they are now C’hriKtians, have 
preserved theur ancient practice of turning to the sun at liis 
risiiiff, just as the Christians of Europe turn to the E. at certain 
parts of their worship, I'he cave-templeof the sun-worshipping' 
Apalaches of Florida had its oj^ening to the E., and the priest 
stood in the opening early in the morning of the fea.st-day8 
waiting for sunrise. The Comanches, also sun-worshippers, 
when preparing for the war-path, place their weajions over 
night on the E. side of the lodge to receive the morning sun’s 
first ray.s. The ancient Peruvians were sun-worshippers, and 
had in their cajiital, Cuzco, a temple duly orientated, with a 
great golden disk on the W. wall to reflect the rising sun as it 
shone through the E. door (tb. ii. 4‘24). The Ilopi mother, on 
the twentieth <lay after the birth of her child, presents it to 
the sun at the moment of sunrise (see Birth [Introduction!, 
vol. ii. p. (542*’, and Jourti. Ainer. Eth. and Arch. ii. [1892] 
103). 

The following symbolic orientation is characteristic (A. 0. 
Haildon tells the present writer) of the Paw nee, hut to a greater 
or less extent applies to the Plains Indian#’ generally. The 
‘earth lodges’ are hiidt in the traditional manner according 
to a divinely iri.spired plan, and serve for ceremonial purposes 
iiH well as dwelling-houses ; the same sj'niho)i.Hm is found in the 
Slimmer tent.s, or f/pi. The entrance always faces E. Tho 
cenMal cireiilar fireplace represents the sun, and the cleared 
8pa(;e round it the horizon. For certain ceremonies an 
altar <if rugs is placed to tho W. of the fireplace, and on it Is 
leposiled the sacred bundle ; behind it, in the plac^e of honour, 
iil the priests ; the space lietween the altnr and the fireplace is 
holy ground, over which no priest (?an pass till purified by thuri- 
Ih'ation. This region in the W. is sacred to the evening star, 
the henefleent guardian of fertility, and to her four attendant 
messengers : wind, clouds, thunder, and rain. To the N. of 
the fireplace there should be a bison’s skull to represent at once 
the gods in the heavens and the home of Tiraw’a, the high god, 
tile all-emhracing, the morning star, tlie bloodthirsty controller 
of the heat of the sun in the E., who prevents Ids brother, 
the sun, from burning up the world. The S. is the land of 
leath and the receivers of the souls of the unfortunate 
dead, while the malevolent deity of sickness is stationed in the 
S. W. In ceremonial pipe-smoking puffs of smoke may he hlovvm 
‘n various directions as offerings to these and other heavenly 
lodies. 

J. W. Fewkes (./onm. Atnrr. Eth. and Arch. ii. 14-'22) says 
that the underground estvj'afi or kib-vas (ceremonial chambers) 
in the Tusayan (Ilopi) Pueblo of Wdl-pi in Arizona ‘are gener¬ 
ally placed with their walls correspond in to the conception of 
the j>rimary points hut not to our cardimu directions. . . . The 
v.ariation of their N. is W. of the true N. (varying from 4‘2‘’ to 
50 ); consequently the N.8. lines of thier kib^i ds are in reality 
N.E. and S.W. linos.’ The orientation ‘isyrohahlv intentionaf, 
but it may he <letenniiied by the pos.sihilities in direction of the 
recesses in whi<*h they are construete<l.' 

It. M. W. Swan considers that the temples of Mashonaland 
wore orientated (J. T. Bent, Ruined Cities of Mashonaland^ 
bondon, 1692). 

We may here not/i(?e the wide spread association 
of certain colours Avitli the various points of the 
:oini)a.8.s. A table is ajiponded shoAvin*' some of 
the ret'orded observations. It Avill be seen that 
Ju?se are from N. and S. America, China, and 
other parts of the Avorld, including Ireland. There 
is no approach to uniformity and only a feAv 
tendencies can be faintly traced, as, e.g.^ tliat bla(?k 
s practically never associated Avitli the S. or E. 

It IS just possible that the Avcll-knoAvn liturgical 
:oIours of the Christian Church, although of late 
ISO, are not entirely unconnected with these 
l(?as. 

2 . Burial.—Practically ail peoples who practise 
nhumatioii follow some rule as to the direction in 
kvhicli the body is to be laid. 

A journey to the land Avhence tho tribe migrated 
Is probably the most general conception at the 
resent time. The dead are laid in the direction 
jf the land of tho dead, and this, Avhen both can be 
ascertained, is found to coincide Avith the direction 
jf the land of the forefathers. 

Perry gives many instances from the E. Indian Archipelago. 
)ne tribe makes the gra\e parallel to a river up which tho 
i))irit must travel, the tribe having migrated down the river; 
mother, which believes that the land of the forefathers is to 
he 8., laj'S the body on its side with head to W., feet lo E., and 
facing S. ; another places the body in a sitting position facing 
.he land of the dead. In one case the direction of the grave is 
owarda the land of the dead and in the direction of those 
ilaces w’here the first chiefs procured their wives; in another 
,he dead are buried on the S. side of the village, the land of thf 
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dead is eituated in the S., and it is from the S. that the people 
believe themselves to have come. Cases are recorded wliere the 
bodies of the dead are del’mitely orientated to the land of their 
forefathers, the situation of the land of the dead heins? unas¬ 
certained. An exeejitional and siieeial case may help to 
illustrate the belief in the journey which the spirit was to take : 
the body of a man whose head had been cut oil by a member of 
another clan was brouj^ht In and placed sittin^^ on the ground 
against a pile of the house and facing the land of his enemy; 
smen buried, it was placed in a sitting position still facing in 
the same direction (JJtiAl xliv. VH')); presumably the first 
business of the ghost was to go and huive his revenge. A tribe 
In E. Africa buries a man who dies in a strange place with his 
face towards his mother’s village (art. Diiath [Introductory], 
vol. iv. p. 425t), 

A man of the Wotjobaluk tribe of Vetona, Australia, is buried 
with his head tow ards the point of the conipass appropriate to 
his totem (i7>. p. 425“). 

‘Among the Battas of Sumatra men of different totems are 
buried with their heads in different directions, but the reasons 
for these difTerences are not alw'ays manifest. On the atmlogy 
of the Ilot-VVirid totem ond the Sun totem amorjg the Wotjo- 
balluk wo may conjecture that the direction in which the body 
was buried was the direction in which the totem was supj^osed 
especially to reside, so that the intention of interring the bodies 
in these positions may have been to enable the released sjunts 
of the dead to rejoin their totems’ (Frazer, Totemism and 
Kxogayny, iv. 213). But, as IIad<lon points out, since the 
peojfie are supposed to be related to or descended from their 
totem, this seems to be but another form of the journey of 
the Hj)irit to the land of the forefathers. 

The orientation of the grave.''’of some primitive 
peoples is recorded without any indi(;ation of the 
beliefs which decided tlie direction; burial with 
feet to the W. is observed by raci^s of N. America, 
Central Africa, yamoa, Fiji, and Australia. Tylor 
mentions some Australian tribes who bury tiieir 
dead in a sitting position facing K., even while 
believing that the land of tlic dead is in the 
W. 

XI. Pre^uistoric western Europe.— 1. 
Temples.— Under this heading brief reference will 
be made to the great >vell-known megalitliie monu¬ 
ments. They are included in this article because 
they have been called temnles and tombs, and have 
boon said to be oricuitated in the sense thattiicir 
aspect was decided by religious considerations. 
I5ut as a matter of fact we do not know their use, 
or w'hat determined tlieir direction, their age, or 
the religion of the folk who built them. If we 
knew any two or even any one of these facts, it 
might be possible to deduce the others. But we 
have no working' base, not even any uniformity 
among the remains. 

Tlie two most famous examples are Carnac in 
Morbihan and Stonehenge in Wiltshire. Carnac 
is a series of iinmen.se parall(3l avenues running 
roughly K. and W. along the coast of Brittany. 
Stonehenge is a horseshoe within three concentric 
circles, two of stone and one of earth. From the 
outer circle runs a straight depression between 
earth banks. A line drawn down this depression 
and continued through the horseshoe dividcjs it 
symmetrically and iiasses through a flat slab called 
the ‘altar.’ This line points to the {)lace of sun¬ 
rise on mid-summer day about, acconling to 
Lo(;kyer {Stonehenge^ p. 67), the year 1680 b.c. 
It may be that Stonehenge is a sun-temple, as 
Lockyer argues, and tliat it was built about that 
time. But it may not be a sun-terni)le, and, as to 
the date, A. K. Hiiiks points out {NO liii. [1903] 
100211 .) that, if the first glimpse of the sun is 
observed, we get the year A.D, 3000 ; if the middle 
of tlie di.sk is observed, the conditions are right 
for to-day ; if w'e wait for the completion of the 
sunrise, the date must be put baciv about 2000 
years. 

The works at Avebury (ionsist of a large circle 
enclosing two others; there is an avenue leading 
from the outer circle in a S.E. direction. On 
Hakpen Hill there is a circle with indications of 
an avenue leading N.W. The circle's forming 
‘King Arthur’s Hound Table,’ Fenrith, are 
broken towards the N.E. and S.W. The work 
at Arbor Low, Derbyshire, seems to be orientated 


almo.st due N. and S. (Fergusson, Rude Stont 
Moniimentft, London, 1872). 

Callcriiish in the island of Lewis is a circle with 
a stone in the centre. From the circle single lines 
of stone stretch out S. and E. and W., while a 
w’ide avenue runs to the N. ('I’liese directions 
a])pcar to be ap^uoximate only.) A tomb wdthin 
the circle has an axis roughly N.E. and S. W., the 
entrance h(‘ing towards the N.E. 

There are considerable remains in Ireland. 
Those .around I/ough (Jur, Limerick, have been 
tl(!S(;ribcd by B. C. Windle, who made careful 
observations of the bearings in those cases wdiere 
they ‘ miglit possibly ho signilicant’ {Proe. Royrd 
Irish Acad. xxx. [1912] sect. C, p. ‘283). The 
monuments near Lough Swilly, Co. lloiicgal, have 
been reeonled by II. Boyle Somerville, wlio detects 
several systems of orii'iitation, monuments being 
orientated for the solst itial sunrises or sunsets or 
both, for .sunrise or sunset at the eriuiiioxes, for 
sunrise or sunset at a j»oint equidistant in lime 
betw'cen solstice and equinox, for rising or setting 
of a star or of the muon {Journ. lluyal Soc. of 
Anfiquaries of Ireland^ xxxix. [1909] 192, 215, 
343). 

2 . Burials.—Until recently burials both on the 
Continent and in Britain appeared to be haj)- 
hazard. But recent research seems to show that 
two or perha[)s three delinite systems were fol¬ 
lowed, tliough in each of these there were not a 
few excepti(»ns. In some cemeteries the skeletons 
are found laid on their liacks E. and VV. wdth feet 
to E., while in others they are N. and S. w ith feet 
to N., but occasionally to S. (Others again are 
laid on the side E. and \V, with the feet sometimes 
E. and sometimes W., but always looking S. In 
some cases a single group contains skeletons point¬ 
ing to all four cardinal iioints, as at Broughton 
Foggs. At the Saxon cemetery at Fairforci tlie 
feet w’ere almost invariably to the N., and W. M. 
Wylie thinks that this was the prevailing pagan 
practice among Teutons {Archtrologui^ xxxvii. 
[18571459). In Sussex and Surrey and in the south 
of England generally the feed are most commonly 
E., hut, when they are not, tliey are almost invari¬ 
ably to the N. Ill the round barrows of Wiltshire 
the tendency is for the bodies to be facing S. 

One of the most remarkable examples of orienta¬ 
tion (taking tlie word in its wdde smise) is the 7 th 
or 8 tli cent. Christian cemetery at Hartlepool, the 
first monastic seat of Hilda of Wliithy. Ilere 
were found a dozen bodies with memorial slabs 
incised with crosses and Christian inscriiitions; 
yet all were lying N. and S. 

There .seems good ground for believing that the 
Teutons held the north sacred. The cdassical 
passage in mediieval literature is in Reincke Fuchs 
and is quoted by J. Crimm {Deutsche Mythologies 
(Jottingen, 1854, i. 36). Here tlie fox turns in the 
Chri.stiaii direction, while the wolf is content with 
the heathen orientation low'ards the N. G. B. 
Brown {The Early Arts in Knglands London, 1915, 
iii. 161) points out that this orientation cannot 
have formed an imiiortant item in Teutonic pagan¬ 
ism or it would have? left a more decidcfl mark in 
literature. (Jn their conversion to (diristianity 
the 'reutoTis for the most part seem to have aban- 
done<l this direction in their burials for that of 
E. and W. 

The general eonclnsions are as follows, though 
we must not ex])ect uniformity even in the same 
race. Burial wdth the feet to the N. was probably 
the [iractice of the pagan Saxons, Miongh this was 
not universal. For the most part they sdojited 
the E. and W. position on conversion to (diiisti- 
anity. On the other hand, some Cliristian burials 
are, as we have seen, N. and S. Some burials on 
the side wdth feet to E. or W. but with the face 
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always to tlie S. sng^'<!St a dosiro to face, of he in 
the path of, the sun. Thesis tteneral teiKlenues 
are iliterfered with hy tl.e survival or overlap of 
more ancient customs, hy indillerence and ignor¬ 
ance, and hy local conditions such as a steep slope 
in the ground. 

T int o( En-lish churches showinR direction of 'o''®’, 
andlte orLtival, with direction of sunrise on the festival 

(aee above, VI. 8). 

SS. Pktkr and PAUii, 29 June, N.BL by E. 


Exeter Cathedral . 

Olonrei^ter ('nthodral . • • • • 

Llandaff Cathedral . - • • 

London, Old St. I’anl’s Cathedral 
London, WoHtndnstvr Abbey 
Pclcrboron^h C.'itbcdral . . • • • 

Wincbfster Cathedral . 

York Cathedral . 

OhlchcBter Cathedral. 

Tub BLBHfiED Viroin, 26 March, EL 

Oarllslo Cathefiral ...... 

Fountains Abbey ....... 

Jervaulx Afibey. 

Holy rood Chapel. 

Lincoln Cathedral.. 

Rievaulx Alihey. 

Salisbury Catliedral.. 

Old Saruni Cathedral • • . • • 

Southwell Cathedral ...••• 
Worcester Cathetlral 

York, St. Mary's Abbey. 


E. by 9- 
E. by S. 
E. by S. 
E. 

E. hy 8. 
E. 

K. hy S. 
K. 

K by 8. 


K. by N. 
E. by N. 
E. by N. 
E. 

N. 

E. 

K. by S. 
E. by S. 
E. 

N.E. 


St. ExnKLimKDA, 26 Juno, N.E. by E., and E. by S.; St. Pktkr, 
29 June, N.E. by E. ; 25 March, E. 

E3y Cathedral.E. by 8. 

St. Cutubhrt, 20 March, E., and 4 Sept., E. by N.; B.V.M., 
25 March, E. 


Durham Cathedral (St. Cuthbert and B.V.M.) . 
Wells, St. Cutbbert’s Church .... 


E. by S. 
E.N.E. 


St. WKRBURon, 8 Feb., E.S.E. ; SS. Peter and Paul, 29 June, 
E. ; B.V.M., 26 March, E. 

Chester Cathedral.E. by N. 

St. Andrew, 80 Nov., S.E. by E.; St. David, 1 March, R. by S. 

Rochester Cathedral, present building (S. Andrew) S.E. 

Saxon building . . S.E. by E, 

St. David’s Catliedral (SS. Andrew and David). E. 

Wells Cathedral (S. Andrew) . . E. 


Christ, 26 March, E., 25 Dec., S.E. by E. 

Canterbury Cathedral. 

Norwich Cathedral. 

St. John Baptist, 24 June, N.E. by EL 
Chester, St. John’s Church 
Peterborough, St. John’s Church 


E. by 8. 
E. by N. 


N.E. by E. 
E. by S. 


St. Alban, 25 June, N.E. by E. 

(Dedication of Church, 21) Dec., S.E. by E.l) 

St. Alban’s Cathedral.E.S.E. 

St. Ethklbert, 24 Feb., E. by 8., or 20 May, N.E. by E. ; 
B.V.M., 25 March, E. 

Hereford Cathedra).E. 

St, Fridkswidk, 19 Oct., E. by S. 


Table showing the colours which represent the points of the 
compass and the common liturgical colours (see VI. la and X. i). 



N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 


Blue 

Rod 

White 

Yellow 

Pueblo, Arizona! 

(green) 



or blue 

or 




Zuni^ . 

Navaho^ • 

Moki*'! . 

piifblo^ 

Islcta, Pueblo* • 

.o o 

Red 

White 

Black 

Black 

Blue 

W’hite 

Yellow 

White 

Red 

Yellow 

Blue 


Blue 

Red 

Yellow 

Black 
f Bine 

Red 

While 

White 

Red 

Blue 

Black 


(trouble 

) (happl- 

(success 

) (death) 

/ Cherokee * . *1 

ness, 

peace) 

1 


1 

^ / Mexico and Cent. / 

1 Black, 

^ ellow 

Red, 

blue 

Yellow, 

red 

White, 

1 white 

/ Tewa Indians, New f 

' Blue, 

Red 

White 

Yellow 

1 Mexico. .\ 

green 


Red 

Black 

1 Yucatan, Mexico 4. 

White 

Yellow 

Ireland 4 

Black 

White 

Purple 

Dun 

Navaho4 

White 

Blue 

Dark 

Yellow 

f 

Very 

White 

Red 

Dark or 

Veda4 . . .J 

dark 



dark 

blue 

China and ancient) 

Java 4. . ./ 

Black 

Red 

Green 

White 

Liturgical colours 
in common use in 

Advent 

Christ¬ 

Good 

Oct. of 

and 

mas and 

Friday 

Ej>iph. 

We.Hiern Christian 

Lent 

Easter 


to Can¬ 

Church* 




dlemas 
and Tnn. 
to Advent 


Sorrow 

Purity 

Death 

Life 


Violet 

White 
or, for 
I’assion, 
Easter 
and 

Love, 

red 

Black 

Green 


Litkraturr. —The only work dealing comprehensively with 
the subject is Heinrich Nissen, Orientation, Berlin, 1000-10 
(only pis. 1-3 [Egyptian to early Christian) have been issued). 

IS dealt with partially by E. A. Wallis Budge, Egf/ptian 
Ideas of the Future Life, London, 1809, atjd ‘The Pyramids 
and Temples In the SOdiln,' in Froc. of Royal Society of London, 
Ixv. [1809], and more fully by J. Norman Lockyer, 'fhe Daion 
of Astronomy, London, 1804. Greek temples are discussed by 
F. C. Penrose, in Proc. of Royal Society of London, hii. [1893), 
Ixv, [1899J, and early Christian churches by G. G. Scott, Junr,, 
Essay on the Hist, of Eiif/h'sh Church Architecture, Loudon, 
1881. An important contribution on primitive races is W. J. 
Perry, ‘Orientation of the Dead in Indonesia,’ JRAl xliv. 
(1014] 281 ff. He opposes the hypothesis of E. B. Tylor, PC^, 
London, 1891. Lockyer has expounded his theories on Stone¬ 
henge in his Stonehenge and other British Stone Mnnuments, 
London, 1906. James Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments in 
all Countries, London, 1872, is still valuable. Pre historic work 
is discussed by G. Baldwin Brown, The Early Arts in Ennland, 
4 vols., do. 1903-16, and by Walter Johnson, Byirays of British 
Archceology, Cambridge, 1912. Both these authors give useful 
references to recent research. J. G. Frazer’s work.s, although, 
curiously enough, not dealing directly with the subject, must 
of course be studied. T. U. ATKINSON. 


Oxford Cathedral.BL 

St. Nicholas, 0 Dec,, S.E. by E. 

Cambridge, King's College Chapel (St. Nicholas 

and B.V.M.).E. by N. 

Newcastle (’athedral ...... E.N.E. 

Yarmouth Parish Church.E. by S. 

St. Chad, 2 March, E. 

Lichfield.N.E, by E. 

St. Maroarrt, 20 July, N.E. by E. 

Westminster (St. Margaret’s Church) . E. 

St. Stki'Hkn, 26 Dea, S.E. by E. 

Westminster (Chapel Royal) . . . , E. by S. 


POKOMO.— I. Distribution. — The Pokonio are 
a liantu people inhabiting? the Tana Valley, in the 
north-eastern part of the British E. Africa Protec¬ 
torate. Their proper tribal name is Wa-Fokorno 
(/ representing the ‘ bi labial which in this 
language corresponds to Swahili p and Giryama h), 
but tliey are called Wapokomo by the Swaliili and 
Munyu by the Galla. A recent official estimate 
gives their number at about 18,000. They are 
divided into thirteen tribes {vyeti, plur. of keti), 
occupying definite areas with recognized bound- 

1 Fewkes, Joum. Am. Eth. and Arch. 11. 14-22, 111. 

* O. Mallery, 4 RBEW [1880], p. 66. 

« J. P. Harrington, S9 RRA’W [1916], p. 48. 

4 A. C. Haddon, Evolution in Art, London, 1896, p. 123 f. 

^ R. A. S. Macalister, Boolet. Vestments, London, 1896, npi 
224-226. 


1 Nicolas, Chron, qf Hist, 
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aries. None of their villages is fouiul at any great 
distance from the river, with whicii their tribal 
life is so closely bound up that they have a saying 
‘The Tsana is our brother' (tliey call it Tsana, 
Tana being the Swahili pronunciation ; the Galla 
name is Galana Maro). Their farthest north¬ 
western limit appears to be about 39 “ 30' E., on the 
bend of the river ; tliis is the district of the Koro- 
koro tribe; the rest, in order, going down the 
river, are Malankote, Malalulu, Zubaki, Ndura, 
Kinakomba, Gwano, Ndera, Mwina, Ngatana, 
Dzunza, Bun, Kalindi. The first nine of these 
are known as the ‘ upper’ tribes ( Wantu wa dzun) ; 
the Ngatana (whose district is about 3® 30' S. by 
40® E.), Dzunza, Biiu, and Kalindi are the ‘lower’ 
{Wantu wa nsini). These tw'o sections diller con¬ 
siderably in dialect and customs; they are some¬ 
times said never to intermarry, but the rule is not 
absolute. On the confines of the Kalindi area, 
between Chara and Kau, and on the Ozi estuary, 
are some villages of ‘Maliaji’—Fokomo who have 
become Muhammadans and more or less adopted 
Swahili dress and customs. The Zubaki are the 
most numerous tribe, numbering about 2000 . 

The first European to mention the Pokomo is 
probably Boteler, who was at Larnu in 1823, and 
says : 

‘ Above the town of Kow [Kaul, at every twelve or fifteen 
miloa, there are lar^o villa{res on the northern hank inhabited 
by the Poronins, a tribe dependent on it, and at the diMtanee of 
fifteen days’ Journey In a eanoe, ... is situated the town of 
Zoohakey, beyond which the current of the river Is too strong 
to proceed against it’ {Narr. of Voyage of Discovery^ i. 893). 

The ‘ town of Zoobakey ’ is probably a mistake for 
the Zubaki tribe ; the distance is approximately 
corrc.c.t. 

Kraf)f, though he never visited tluj Tana, heard 
of thi.s triho, and mentions their kinship with the 
‘ Waiiyika ’ (see art. Nyika), ll(i obtained a goo<l 
deal of information from two Muhammadan Po¬ 
komo settled at Takaungu, who, among other 
things, gave him a list of the ‘ principal places ’ 
on the Tana, most of which are the names of the 
tribes already given; others may be those of 
villages which have since been remove<l. The 
Pokomo, though not nomadic, like the Galla, have 
at various times been forced to migrate by changes 
in the course of the Tana, the last of which semns 
to have taken place about 50 years ago, the river 
being dellected near Marfano from its old bed, 
which ran to the north-east of the present one. 

Von der Dccken Avas at Kau in tlie early part of 
1865, and spenks of the Pokomo as ‘ friedlicne und 
fleissige Ackerbauer,’ Avhose villages begin above 
Chara {Reisrn in Ostafrika^ ii. 271). llis com¬ 
panion, K. Brenner, returned in 18(57 and ascended 
the Tana as far a.s tlie Malankote district. Between 
these tAV(j dates the d'ana had been visite<I by New 
and Wakelitdd, of the United Mcddiodist Free 
Church Mission, who founded a station at Golhanti, 
primarily for the benefit of the Galla, though the 
Pokomo were found to be more promising converts. 
This station has long been without a re.sident 
Euronean, but is in charge of a native teacher; 
and tliere is a small number of Christian Pokomo 
at otlier stations of the same mission. Brenner’s 
estimate of these peoide, it may be remarked, is 
unduly severe. 'I'lie Tana Avas exT)lored in 1878-79 
by Gustav and Clemens Dcnhardt, who ascended 
as far as Masa, in lat. 1 ® 15' S. The former gives 
some account of the Pokomo in the Journal of the 
Berlin Geograj)hical Society for 1884. Subsequent 
information is derived chiefly from the German 
missionaries belonging to the Neukirchen body, 
who began Avork on tne Tana in 1887, soon after 
the iiroclamation of the German Protectorate over 
Witu, which lasted till 1890. 

2 . Origin, language, etc, —The traditions of the 
Nyika tribes seem, on the whole, to import that 


the Pokomo came, like them, from Sungway a, 
though they moved soutlnvard considerably earlier, 
'riiey Avere already settled in the d’ana Valley when 
the Wanyika Avere driven from their homes by the 
Galla invasion. Idie Kaunia version of the matter 
is that ‘ Ave refused to be conquered by the Galla, 
hut the Pokomo consented,’ and retained their 
country at the price of their freedom, ddiey have 
been, in fact, more or less tributary to the Galla 
ever since—or at least till the (ialla poAver w^na 
reduced by the attacks of the Somali on one side 
and the Ma.sai on the other. According to Von 
d<;r Decken (ii. 271), the Pokcuno Avere, in 1865, 
dependent on the Galla ‘ohne jedoch von ihnen 
gedriickt zu Averdeii.’ ddie Korokoro tribe have, 
like the Wasanye, ceased to use their own lan¬ 
guage and adopted Galla instead. 

Krn.pf records the fact that the inhabitants of 
the d’aita hills call the Wanyika ‘Amhakomo,’ 
because they believe them to be <lescended from 
the Pok<»mo on the Tana. It also appears, from 
independent traditions preserved by both peoples, 
that some of the Kabai tribe at one time took 
refuge among the Pokomo, Avho have derived one 
of their ‘mysterie.s,’ the ‘great nyndzi'' (see below), 
from them (Krapf, Diet, of Suahili, London, 1882, 
s.v. ‘ Mutsi lUAviru ’). The Pokomo traditions, 
together Avitli various features of their language 
and customs, indicate a composite origin : ( 1 ) a 
liantu immigration from Sungwaya, ( 2 ) tlie hunter 
tribes (Wasanye and Waboiii) iireviously in occupa¬ 
tion of the Tana forests, (3) tm; hackYard migra¬ 
tion from Kabai (Werner, Jonrn, of Afr. Soc. xiii. 
3(54 f., FL xxiv. 457; Bcickiiig, Zeitsehr, fur 
dfrikan. und ocean, Sjyrachrn, ii. 33 ). The tribes 
seem to have reached the Tana Valley separately. 
Seme say that the Bim and Ngatana were (he first 
to arrive, coming from the north or nort h-cast; 
others that the Mwina, Dzunza, and Kalindi were 
there before them. A legend given by Becking 
(p. 36), and independently by tlie jnesent writer 
{Journ. of Afr. Soc. xiii. 3G3f.), derives the Buu 
from a single ancestor, Vere, Avho ‘ ajipearcd ’ in 
the country near the ‘ ohl Tana’ and was taught 
to make fire (by friction) liy a Musanyo named 
Mitsotsozini. As this man is claimed as a direct 
ancestor by the Kat.sae clan of the Buu, it seems 
that either Yere himself or his (rhildren inter¬ 
married Avith the Wasanye. The traditions go on 
to state that, Avhen the Pokomo wen* att.acked, 
first by the Galla and afterwards by the Swahili 
(Watsawaa), some of them emigrated (but subse¬ 
quently returned), others dug pits {dmdi) and 
retire<l underground: hence the name Kalindi 
(Becking, p. 3(5; [Krafi’t], Grainniatik der Pokorno- 
Sjirarhe, p. 137). d'he suhjugatinn by the (ialla is 
here sjioken of as jirior to that by the SAvahili, but 
other accounts indicate that the latter came lirst— 
i if the. accoimts are to be trusted Avhicli jilaco 
Liongo Fumoin the 13th century. That legendary 
hero (whose story is given in E. Stcere, Swahili 
'J'aleSy London, 1870) is said to have made the 
Pokomo tributary ‘from Chara to MAvina’; he 
Avent no higher up the river. Some say that he 
imposed the ‘tribute of heads’ {i.e. four slaves 
from every large village and tAvo from every small 
one), which Avas afterwards commuted into a pay¬ 
ment of so many sacks of rice. This Avas received 
by the Sultans of Witu till quite late in the 19th 
century (Wiirtz, in Zeitschr. fur afrikmi. find 
ocean. Sprachen^ ii. 89). The Pokomo ti-adition 
almut Liongo agrees quite closely Avith the SAvahili 
one given by Steere, which still lives at Ki]»ini and 
Iwamu—his grave and other sites connected with 
him are pointed out at the former place. Soine 
say that he warred against the Portuguese, which 
would make him much later ; hut the matter is 
still involved in much uncertainty. Some of the 
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J’okoiiio iii;iko liiDi contcuijioiary witli \ore, an 
others, wliih; not ino Jiis, are ])o.silive tlia 

tliere were Swaliili to\^ns ( ii tlie coast when tin.* 
ancestor c/iirie to the Tnnn Valley, which nia} 
indicate that (lie J’okomo settled there at any rat< 
Inter tiian 6S9, the date generally accented fo; 
the foundation of Pate. It scenes probiihle thai 
the J^»koiuo were the carlie.st Pantii with whon 
the Aral) settlers came in contact, and tluit their 
langna;;<! foruis the groundwork of 8 wahili—or at 
least of tlie Lamu dialect. 

''riui Pokomo language contains, as might he 
expected, a great many Galla words and also a 
number of others which do not seem to be Galla, 
but are ditiicult to parallel in any other Jlantii 
language. Considering the traditions a)»ove re¬ 
ferred to an<l other j) 0 ints which make it highly 
probable that these people are partly desc(‘nded 
from the AVasanye, we may not be far wrong in 
assigning these words to the language of the 
latter. It is dillicult to ostabli.sh this point at 
present, Ixa-ause mo.st of the ^Vasanyc have dis¬ 
used their own language, and (like the Korokoro) 
sjHiak (hilla ; the few wlio .still know theol<l .speech 
are to ])e found in the neigliliourhood of Witu. 

The Pokomo, though cultivators of the soil, are 
also hunt('rs and lisliermen ; and their hunting 
customs, tabus, and traditions 8 ho\v that the 
practice is of great antiquity. Their burial 
customs also seem to connect them with the 
Wasanye, for, instead of burying in (he village, or 
even in the dead man’s own house, as do mo.st 
Bantu trihcis, they carry the dead away int^) the 
forest. One of tlujir ‘ mysteries,’ the /'(/arfye, is 
avowedly borrow’ed from the Wasanye, as the 
great iKjadzi, or sacred friction-<lnim, is said to 
nave been derived from the Warabai. We have 
therefore every right to assume a composite origin 
for the Pokomo ; and this seems also to be borne 
out, e.y., by the numerous gradations of skin- 
colour met with, ‘black’ and ‘red ’ {i,e. darker and 
lighter) individuals being frequently .seen among 
the children of the same father and mother. As a 
rule, they are of sturdier build tlian the Wasanye, 
but not often tall. Otluu'wise their jdiy.sical ty])e 
calls for no special remark. Denhardt (p. 14o) 
says that cicatrization was common in 1878 , but 
it is not often seen now'. 'The two middle lower 
incisors are sometimes removed, or partly chij)[)ed 
aAvay, but this is not universal, and .seems to have, 
nowadays at least, no ritual significance. Den¬ 
hardt, although liti found that all boys underwent 
this o])cration about their eighth year, Avas re¬ 
peatedly as.sTired that (his and tlie cicatriz;ition 
were ‘ nur Schdnheitsmittel.’ The tribes of the 
liOW'er d’ana do not practise circumcision (except 
such individuals as liave adopted Islam); tho.se of 
the U]>])( 5 r d'ana do. 

3. Social organization.—The Pokomo vycti con¬ 
sist of exogamous clans {masindo, pliir. of sindo). 
Many of them bear Galla names (c.y., Ufa, Meta, 
Ilani, etc..); but these are of later adoption, ami 
some have their old Pokomo name siae by si<le 
with the (balla one— e.g.y Kinakaliani of Zubaki, 
wdiich is also Garijela (^Gardyed). ddie clans of 
the Wasanye also have Galla names, ddaces of 
totemism, tliough no doubt it once existe<l, are not 
very obvious at the j)re.sent day. ddie tribal organ¬ 
ization is similar to that of the Giryama and other 
Nyika tribes, and also to that of the (Jalla, the 
Masai, and ap[)arontly the Wasanye. ddie system 
of ‘ ages’ (Giryama viarih'(i) is known by the (Jalla 
name of luya. Circumcision, as above stateil, is 
not practised by the Pokomo of the Lower d’ana ; 
but all the boys who enter the ‘ young men’s bouse’ 
{y(nir., or in/umhn. ya worani) at the same time 
(w Inch they do about the age of 14 or 15) constitute 
a luoci. They remain in the gam till they marry. 


the next luya entering a few years after them, so 
that there are always two ‘companies’ [vitaro) in 
the hou.se at the s/une time, ddiere is a tw'ofold 
division of the tribe, apparentlj^ corresponding to 
the ‘right-hand’ and ‘left-hand’ circumcision of 
the Masai, the tw’o halves Ixiing called Honge and 
Vibarc, and the senior luya in the ganc belonging 
to each of (he.se alternately. Apparently the 
luya does not receive a name till it has passed into 
the highc.st stage of eldership. In 1912 the young 
married men of the Buu tribe at Ngao were wana 
wa magomba^ belonging to the Vibare section ; the 
men of the previous luyn^ older, but not old enough 
to be their fathers, w'cre wana wa vipcruya, and 
the luy(t before that (to w'hich belonged Nyota, the 
senior chief, then almost incapacitated through 
age) w'as magomba. The magoniba are the fathers 
)f the wana wa magomba^ and the sons of the 
atter are at present Known as wadzukuu (‘grand¬ 
sons’) wa 7nagomba. ddie luya before magomba 
vas mparuya^ of w hich fewq if any, w ere still living 
n 1912. 'idle duration of a luya w ould seem to be 
about lifleen or sixteen years—roughly, half a 
generation. 

ddie word rika i.s used by the Pokomo, but is 
'ipi)lied to a feast given to the whole tribe by the 
nembers of a new' luya on their admission. 

'Idiese age-classes must not be confused wdth the 
'degrees’ or ‘orders’ to which men and women 
are admitted at various stages of tlitur existence, 
md which correspond to the habasi and kaud)i of 
he Giryama. ihiys are supjiosed to be bought 
nto the mnkombe by their fathers a.s soon a.s 
lo.ssible aft(‘.r biidi, but the ceremony may be 
lelayed if the fninily cannot aliord the fee. ddie 
nitiate isenlitled to wear a coronet of p/ilm-leaf 
lama,) and ear-ornaments called vlpuli, 'idle next 
dep is njc.rc (Giryama nyerc)y followed by kwndya^ 
A’hich a man is suppo.setl to have entered before he 
marries. Married men are iniliated into the kiroo^ 
.vho.se badge is an o.strich-feather w orn in a little 
lay’^ ‘holder’ jilastered on the head, like the nest 
•f the ma.son-wasp (w hence its name, nyumba ya 
'giro). After this coim^s the higher grade, ngadzi^ 
vith three divisions : the fufuriye, Te.sser ngadzi^ 
rid greater ngadzi. The special ‘ mystery ’ of the 
(furiye (derived, as already stated, from the 
A asanye, who strictly keep the secret from the 
Jalla) consi.sts of two llutes (called ‘male’ and 
female’), difhuing in diameter and in pitch, wdiich 
.re played together, ddiey are kept at a lodge in 
he forest and show'n only to the initiated. 'Idie 
e.s.ser ngadzi has three stages and the greater 
ix, one of which is called 7nwanja ( = (jliiyama 
'iv'andza). The ngadzi itself is a huge friction- 
luni made of a hollow'ed log, 12 ft. long and 
. eighing half a ton. There is one ngmlzi for the 
iV.antu wa dzuu, and another for tin* \N'antu w'a 
isini, with w horn are included the Wasanye. 

'I'he members of the ngadzi arc all called ‘ elders ’ 
wakijo), though those belonging to the greater 
ffdzi enjoy mo.st consideration. The government 
the tribe is in their hands, and from them the 
■w'o chiefs {niahaiu) are chosen. One of them 
lelongs to the ilonge and one to the Vibare 
ection. Tliey appear to hold office till they die or 
Lie incapacitated by age. 'Lhe name haju is the 
ialla/ioya, ‘(;hief.’ 

'riio wagangana^ or sorcerers, form a distinct 
ild, witli their ow'n rules and ini(iation. 'Phere 
re live grades of them, the lowest called mivana 
va mpefoy ‘son of the sjiirits.’ A man who has 
)a.ssed through all but the highest is su])posed to 
le eligible for that when his son enters the lowest, 
loth wakijo and wagangana are buried with 
qiecial honours, and the face and breast of the 
orpse are painted in three colours, with soot, 
ashes, and red clay {zazi). 
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Women have two orders, tlie vara, correspond¬ 
ing to tlie niahombc of the youths, girls being 
bought in by their fatliers as soon as they can 
allord it, and the nkaka ya jnnmio (also called 
ngorosho), which they join after marriage, their 
husbands paying the foes. It is f>robable that 
they have ti ngadzi (or some equivalent) of their 
own, but the present writer was never able to 
ascertain this point. 

An arrangement as yet insufficiently investigated 
is the division of each village into ‘upper* and 
‘ lower ’ sections [clanda ya dzxiu and danda ya 
nsini), which appears to have no relation to either 
clans or liiya^. At Ngao, in 1912, each section 
had two elders (one of the four being the junior 
haju). 

4. Material culture. — Pokoino huts are verj^ 
much like those of the Galla; they are hemi¬ 
spherical, or beehive-shaped, thatched A\ith grass 
on a framework of poles, wliich are plant(‘d in a 
circle and tied tog(;tner at the toj) (not, as by llu* 
Zulus, bent over to form arches). ilice vas 
formerly the 8ta])le crop cultivated, but, since the. 
Tana has had a freer outlet to the sea through the 
Belezoni canal and the Ozi estuary, the cultivation 
of ri(;e has diminished and that of maize increased, 
owing to the smaller area now covered by the 
annual inundations. All Pokoino are expert 
swimmers and canoe-men; the craft generjilly 
u.sed {’wnho, jdur. maho) is the usual Afri<!an dug- 
out, but for long journeys performed by a large 
party they have the sangala —two (;anoes lashed 
togetlier, with a platform of sticks betw(‘en them. 

Fishing is carried on with hook and line, by 
spearing (the fish-spear, yxitsoma, is distinct from 
tlie hunting-spear, fiinio), or by means of wicker 
traps (xnono) and weirs. Tim. most important 
animals hunted (before the game-laws were in 
force) were the hippopotamus, the elephant, and 
the crocodile. Kach has its appropriate cere¬ 
monies and is celebrated in special .songs. No 
hunt could take place witluvut the pormis.sion of 
the xrrtkijo, who chose a lucky day, performed 
incantations to ensure success, and insisted on the 
observance of the complicated etiquette regulating 
the distribution of the meat. The chief hunting 
weapon is the spear; bows and arrows (with iron 
heads, or poisoned ones, with reed points) are 
sometimes seen, but are commoner among the 
Wasanye. The crocodile is a favourite food, and 
is therefore to a certain extent preserved ; the 
Pokonio are always reluctant to destroy its eggs. 
Other itern.s of food, e.si)ecially in times of .scarcity, 
are wild fruits and routs— c.g., the fruits of the 
7nko7?ia-\)ahn {Hi/j^hoine thebnicn) and the tubers, 
the rece])tacle, an<l upper j»art of the stalk of the 
blue or white water-lily {jvvji). 

As might be exi>ected from their being largely a 
hunting tribe, the Pokomo have an interest in 
animals and a knowledge of their habits which 
recall the S. African Bushmen. Biicking has 
recorded some of their hiiipopotamus and elephant 
songs, and many others might be gathered from 
the lips of the peoide. A specially noteworthy 
point IS the fondness of the women for imjuovising 
songs about birds, many of which are reimmibered 
and banded doAvn. The Tana is unusually rich in 
bird-life, and the creatures celebrated in the songs 
(the osprey, a kind of plover, etc.) seem to have 
attraided attention by their beauty and grace and 
are not, so far as one can discover, considered 
from a utilitarian point of view. 

5. Customs, etc. —So far as the Pokomo are 
diil’erentiated from other Bantu, it appears to be 
firstly by their allinitics with tlie bunting tribes, 
and secondly by (he specialized life consequent on 
their riverine habitat. In many ways their customs 
do not call for separate remark—e.r/., those con- 


ne<;ted with marriage are much the same as tho.-L- 
of other Bantu, except, perhajis, that it is mun; 
usual than t'lsewhere for a man to bespeak his 
friend’.s daughter in infancy or even Ixd'ore birth. 
This may be due to a comparative scarcity of 
women ; and it was the present writer’s impic'ssion 
that men A\illi two wives at once—and certainly 
with more th.an two vane not common; hut she 
gives this A\ith hesitation, as her observation of 
native.s not nmh'r missiomiry intliieiice was limited. 
The rules of hUmijui are strictly observed, aiijilyiiig 
to a prospective as well as an actual mother-in-law, 
to her sisl«*is, and, in a less degree, to other 
members of tln^ family. 

Pokonio folklore is of the usual Bantu type, but 
has interest ing points of contact with that of the 
Galla, while the latter shows striking paiallels 
with the Nama and Masai. 

Li! KitATi RK.—T. Botelcr, }<arratxm o f a [’oya(ji’nf Discovery 
to AJiica ami Aruhni, /terfonnnl in IJi.s Majcsly's Slnj>s Livtu 
and lUirrocuxit(tyfroyn I'y’J! to 2 Lcjndon, (inui'h 

of IJotrlr-r’s journal j'- rritrodiK’cd, tliou|^h with textual varia¬ 
tions, 111 F. W. Owen, Matraf{i:e, ete. [l.S3;q); J. L. Krapf, 
Hciscii in Osl-Aj I ika, ansijcj a/irt in den Jahren 
Slutlipirt, 1H5S (Kiiif. C‘d., Louilon, IShO); C. New, /a/r, 
Wanderi noH and Lahours h\ East Africa, lAUidon, 1873; E. S. 
Wakefield, Thomas Wakefield: Missionary ami Geoijraphical 
Pioneer in Eastern E<]uaton(il AJjiea, do, U)i)4 ; C. C. von 
der Decken, lieisen in Ost-Ajrika in den ./ah ten IShU his ISG6, 
4 \ols., Leipzig and UoKlelhei’ii, ISW-TU (the references t.o the 
I’okonio are in \ ol, ii.), R. Brenner, Eor.schumjen in Osi-A/rika, 
in A. I’eternmnn’s Mifthiulamjcn, (lotha, 18(18, pp, 175-170, 
.3C)l-3()7, 450-40.'', [Pokomo, p. 461]; C. and G. Denhardt, 
* JU-imu-kuiigm zur Originalkartc di^s untcreri Tanageliietes,’ in 
Zeitsehr. der GeselLsc/i. far Krdkundc, xix. [1884] 122-100, 104- 
217 ; F. Wurtz and G. Booking, ‘ l.ieder der VV'apokonio,' in 
Zritschr. fur afnkanisehe xtnd orcanisehe Sprarhen, i. [189.')] 
324 ; Booking, ‘ .Sagen <ler \\'a)>okomo,' ih. ii. [IS'.MiJ .33-39; 
[H. KrafftJ, (Jiannnatik der Pokonw-Sprache^ Neukirehen, 
1001 (pri\ately pnrite<l); A. Werner, ‘Some Notes on the 
Wapokomo,’ in Journal of the A/ncan Society, xiii. [19J3], 
‘Pokomo Folklore,’ in FL xxiv. [1013J 450-470, ‘Tlie Jlantu 
(.'oa'vt Trihes of tlie K. Africa Protectorate,’ in Jit AI xlv. 
|19i:.j 3201T. A. Weknkr. 

POLABIANS.—Sec Slavs. 

POLES.—See Slavs. 

POLES AND POSTS.—In many parts of the 
world poles and posts have had a religious or 
magic sigiiilicaiiee. There is reason to believe 
that in many countries the post or pole has gained 
its sitmificance as the rejiresentative of a once 
sacrea tree, the spirit of the tree being sii|n)osed to 
have jias.sed into it. Whether this explu,nation 
will hold for all jiarts of the world is jirohlematieal. 

I. Babylonia and Assyria.—One of the oldest 
Babylonian inseript ions known ^ (so old that its 
wntiiig is almost })ictogi aphic) bears on one side the 
picture of a man who wears a featlnned bead-dres.s 
and .stands before Iavo jiillarsor jiosts. These have 
each a globular enlargmacnt n<;ar the top ; and 
just beneath this enlargement there are on one 
pole four horizontal marks, and on tlie other eight. 
The inscrii>tion, of wliiedi no translation ba.s ever 
been published, refers to the building and dedica¬ 
tion of a lenqile. It begins : 

‘ Wood unworked, reeds uriworked, Ennaniag, 

eniilahle for a dwelling, brought. 

Uninjured was the chief, uninjured was the ottlcer Eiinamag. 

Eniiamag with tirmness laid the bricks; the princely dwelling 
made. 

By it was a tall tree ; by the tree he planted a post.’ 

The associalion of tn‘es and posts to which this 
ancient text bears witness is confii med by a number 
of early Baliylonian seals, on whicli, in coniu^xion 
with tlie jiicture of a god, a tree and a post are 
akso pictured. Tims one si'aP re])resents tlie sun- 
god stepping over the niountain of the e/i^fern 
horizon, and behind him is a palm-tree. Before 

1 E. de Sarzec, Diicuiivertea en Chaldi'e, Paris, 18S5-J912, pi. 

** 2*\v. ij. Ward, Seal Cylmders of Western Asia, Washington, 
1910, no. 200. 
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him stands tJio rnoon-^od, and Ix^f woen the two 
g‘ods is a post liavin^'' at the miMdlo a [globular 
enlamernent similar to tJiat of Ennama^. An¬ 
other^ represents tlie seated sun-god, behind wliom 
is a tree, while two posts, one before and one 
behind him, are carved at the top into a slightly 
tree like form. It thus appears that the sacred 
tr(;e and the .sacred posts were associated. 

Tlie sacred tree was in Kabylonia u.sually a palm 
tree. This is shown by the pictures on many seals. 
The fact that the god resided in the tree is graphi 
call}^ shown by two seals, on which the tree is 
portrayed as an anthropomorphic deity whose head 
IS surmounted bv the horns of divinity, and from 
whose body the branches of a tree protrude.* This 
was the spirit which, it was thought in early time.s, 
could be persuaded to go and reside in a pole or 
post that could be transported from place to place. 
The concej)tion was analogous to the idea that 
the spirit of a crag could be persuaded to reside in 
a smaller movable stone and then in an idol. 

The posts were often surmounted by the symbol 
of the deity to whose worship they were attached. 
The symbol of Islitar was a star, and on many 
seals tnis symbol is pictured as resting on the top 
of a post.^ Out of this combination the sign was 
evolved by which tlie goddc.ss’s name was expre.s.sed 
in later Habylunian writing.® A late seal, bearing 
an Aramaic in.scription, actually has a form of the 
post practic.'illy identical with the sign.® The post 
was .sometimes surmounted by a sun-disk;^ at 
least once it is surmounted by both the star and 
the crescent moon sometimes it bore a triangle, 
and sometimes a bird.® Wlien thus surmounted, 
it became the symbol of diU'erent deities. Thus, 
■when it bore the head of an eagle or a hawk, it 
was the symbol of Zamama, the god of Kish ; when 
it bore the liead of a lion, of some unidentilied 
deity ; when the heads of tw’o lions, it was the 
symbol of Ninib.^® Sometimes the post terminated 
at the top in a crook which turmsl to the right 
hand or tne left, and in one instance it boro horns 
like those of a cow turned downwards.’^ 

Kepresentations of the post, when so curved, 
easily pass into representations of the caduccMSy 
wdiicn, according to Ward, was a serpent emblem. 
Sometimes objects which he designat(;s as caducei 
seem more like posts.seems probable that the 
posts were sonnTimes carved to resemble serpents, 
and that the two emblems merge at times the one 
into the other. 

Another objecd on the seals is of a puzzling 
nature. It looks like a post with a projection on 
one side.^* Freiiuently, though not always, a vase 
is pictured above it. Ward calls the vase the 
symbol of Aquarius, and suggests that the object 
in que.stion may bo the balance of Libra.This 
suggestion seems most dubious. Why should a 
balance always stand on end? The balance-signs 
in the Babylonian writing are never made like this 
picture. The pictures 01 the posts on the earlier 
seals, which represent them with a globular en¬ 
largement towards the top or above the middle, 
indicate that this, too, is a post, though why it 
should be made in this form it is impossible to 
conjecture. 

Ward, Seal Cylinders, no. 271; cf. no. 874. 

* lb., nos. 302, 3S8, 3S9, 421, and 726 ; cf. also 200, 217, 296, and 
817. 

« Ib., nos. 874, 878. 

4 Ib., nos. 126, 223, 244 , 270, 274, 279 283, 862. 

5 Cf. E. S. Oj^den, The Origin of the Gunu-Signs in Baby¬ 
lonian, Leipzi^% 1911, i). 44 f., and O. A. Hurlon, The Origin 
and Development of Bnoylonian Writing, do. 1913, pt. il. p. 64. 

8 See CIS ii., Tabula), no. H4. 

7 Ward, no. 413. 8 76., no. 267. » Ii., no. 1292. 

So Ward, p. 306. See Ward, no. 904. 

12 Sco Ward, Cylinders and other Oriental Seals tn ths Library 
(\f J. Pierpont Morgan, New York, 1909, no. 114. 

E.g., in Ward, Seal Cylinders, nos. 812, 831, 834-887. 

^W6., p. 118. 


There is rea.son to believe that the primitive 
Semitic name for a sacred post was expressed by 
the consonants for in S. Arabia it was known 
as athirat, in Phoenician and Hebrew as dsherah^ 
and in Akkadian as ashirtu or eshirtu.^ Appa¬ 
rently in early times such posts marked the limits 
of a sanctuary, for in course of time ashirtu, or 
eshirtu, became the Akkadian word for ‘sanctu¬ 
ary,’ and .so passed into Assyrian. If we are right 
in supposing that the post was a surrogate for an 
earlier tree, it would follow that the limits of tlie 
earliest Babylonian sanctuaries were determined 
by the po.sition of sacred trees. F. Hominel sug¬ 
gested ® several years ago that the name of the god 
Ashiir was derived from ashirlu, ‘sanctuary’— a 
view that Barton afterwards accejited.* If this be 
.so, not only the name of Ashur, out the city that 
bore his name, as well as the warlike empire that 
grew out of it, all bear witness to the popularity 
)f the cultus-post in early Me.sopotamian religion. 

No shrine was thought to be complete without 
such post.s. 'riius, when the Assyrian armies 
erected temporary shrines in order to propitiate by 
sacrilice a river-deity before crossing the river, 
they set up not only a temporary masscbhdh, but 
wo posts. This is shown in the case of the army 
f Shalmane.ser III. in the pictures on the Bronze 
ates of Balawat. The viassebhdh here has a broad 
base .so that it will stand on the ground ; the two 
'O.sts, surmounted with sun-disks, arc provided with 
base in the form of a tripod. Friedrich Delitzsch 
calls these ‘candelabra,’* but in view of the evi¬ 
dence of the seals and the Carthaginian cippi^ 
cited below, they are probably representatives of 
the older posts. As Slialmaneser does not inform 
us of the nature of the.se objects or of the mati^rial 
of which they are made, we are left to conjecture. 
The object that we have designated a massebhdh 
may have been made of wood. If so, it wa.s also 
an dsherdh. In any event it has near the toi) 
.some of the horizontal lines borne by the post of 
Ennamag already mentioned. 

Whether sacredness attached to the posts of 
doors and gates is problematical. If H. C. Trum¬ 
bull’s explanation® of the origin of the sacred ness 
of the threshold is correct, the door-post, which 
represented the male, should be as sacred as the 
door-.socket or threshold, which representtnl the 
female. I’o.s.sibly this was the ca.se in A.s.syria, 
since at Khorsabad foundation deposits were found, 
not only under the corners of the city which were 
sacred (see art. Corners), but under each gate-post 
of the eight gates of the city. This seems to show 
that the gate-posts sliared in the sacredne.ss of the 
corners. It is possible, therefore, that .some sacred 
symbolism attach(‘d to the gate-posts pictured on 
tbe seals of tlie .sun-god Shamash.® He is repre¬ 
sented as stepping over the mountains of the east 
and through tlie gate of the morning by which he 
emerged from the subterranean passage which was 
supposed to lead from the west to the east. There 
are, however, no symbols at the top of these posts, 
as on some Phcenician gate-posts, to indicate that 
they were sacred, and the point cannot now be 
determiiHid. 

The Assyrian kings sometimes savagely boast 
that they impaled their captives on stakes round 
the cities which they had conquered.'^ Such victims 
were at times killed before they were iinjialed. 

It has been customary to a.scribe these acts to the 
savage brutality of the Assyrians; but, in view of 
a method of sacrifice by impaling cited below (§ 8), 
it is possible that we have in this custom the 

1 See G. F. Moore, EBi, s.v. ‘ Ashera.' 

* Aufshtze und Abhandlungen, Munich, 1900, H. 209. 

* Semitic Origins, p. 223. 4 BASS vl. pt. i. [1908]. 

6 The Threshold Covenant, New York, 1896, ch. iv. 

* War^ Seal Cylinders, ch. xiii. 

7 See kB i. 66, 11. 86, 164, and Shalmaneser Obelisk, 165. 
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survival of a primitive sacrifice by impaling on a 
post. Sucli a sacrifice could originate only in a 
period when men were in a \ cry savage state. The 
Assyrians were tlie most brutal of all tlie Semites, 
and it is possible that such a primitive custom may 
have survived among them. It was exercised only in 
war, when persistent resistance especially enraged 
them. As all their wars were carried on in the 
name of Ashur, such resistance was impious to 
him, and he would take jileasure in the sacTilice of 
the victims. If this view be true, the stakes or 

t )Osts on which tlie victims were impaled were a 
cind of rude altar. 

2 . Arabia.—Nearly all direct evidence of the 
use of the sacred post in Arabian heathenism has 
disappeared along with the rest of the cultus of 
the ‘ times of ignorance’which Islam supnlanted. 
The one bit of evidence that lias survived is con¬ 
tained in a Minaean inscription published by 
Ilommel, which mentions a goddess Athirat as the 
consort of the god Wadd.* Athirat is the S. Arabic 
equivalent of Ashera (Assyr. Ashirtu). As in 
N\ Semitic lands the word designated first the 
name of the post and only later that of a deity, it 
is probable that the same was true of Arabia, 
especially as the palm-tree is showm by historical “ 
and archa3ological® evidence to have been sac.n‘<l 
in Arabia as well as in Babylonia. The only 
heathen shrine of Arabia of wdiich w^e have a toler- 


sun-disks one above the other ; in some instances 
two wavy lines branch out below the sun-disks.^ 
These are clearly rude representations of the palm- 
tree made by using as few lines as possible. 
Another series of figures, more elaborately made, 
allbrds the transition to the more common sort of 
post. These are in the form of posts surmounted 
by the curves which resemble the sun-disks, but 
they still have the horns or streamers which repre¬ 
sent the hanging date-fruit.^ The post as most 
commonly rcjiresented on these cippiis identical in 
form with this conventionalized date-palm, except 
that the lines which represented the hanging dates 
are absent. Sometimes two gh>bular curves are 
repre.sented at the top, sometimes one, and at 
times even one curve is so incomplete that the 
post app(ULrs to be surmounted l)y two liorns. 
This series of pictures demonstrates the date- 
palm origin of the cultus-post for the Semitic 
W'orld. 

The posts appear on tiie cinpi in various con¬ 
nexions. At times they stand by the triangular 
figure of the goddess Tanith ; this is the most 
common representation.* Sonudimes with the 
figure of the goddtjss there stands a band which 
represented at this time the inassibhdhy or pillar.^ 
'rids hand appears also on various seals made 
under tlui mingled inlluences of Babylonia and 
other countries of W. Asia.® The hand was a 


ably full description is the Ka'bah at Mecca, and, 
wdiile in the descriptions of that the sacred stone 
is mentioned, there is no mention of the sacred 
post. ^ 

3 . Phoenicia and her colonies.—Most of our 
knowloilge of sacred posts in the Plueiiician w^orld 
comes from (’yprus and Carthage. Tlie w'ord 
ashrrnth in the sense of ‘ sanc.tu iry ’ occurs in a 
Phoenician inscription from Masub that was dis¬ 
covered in ISSo.® This use of the w’ord accords 
with the Akkadian. A seal, possibly Babylonian 
(in any case it reflects Babylonian influence), seems 
to rejuesent the limits of a sanctuary as marked 
by two posts similar in shape to one of the Baby- 
loni.'iii forms.® 

There is much evidence that in Phoenician 
religious thought the palm-tree held the same 
place as it did in Babylonian thought. In Cyprus 
terra-cotta figures of three women dancing round 
a palm-tree have been found in considerable 
numbers.'^ Although these arc broken, a recon- 
struclion of the original is po.ssible and furnishes 
proof of the devotion of w'omen to tiiis tree. 
Kvidence of the sacredness of the tree is also 
afforded by many of the vot ive from Carthage, 
on which it is drawn in more or less realistic 
fashion.® The transition from the tree to the 
sacred post is shown by a terra-cotta object from 
Cyprus mnv in the museum of Bonn University.** 

As to the forms w hich tlie po.st assumed in the 
Phcenician cult w^e cannot always speak with 
deliniteness, since from the drawings on the votive 
cippi it is not possible to distinguish in every 
case wdiicdi objects were made of w ood and which 
of stone. The dshcrah is once represented as a 
slender post surmounted by the crescent moon,'^* 
and several times as a slender post surmounted by 
curved lines which form a kind of sun-disk, or two 

1 ii. 206. 2 See Barton, Semitic Origiiis, p. 79. 

* See CIS iv., Tab., no. 13. 

< See J. Wellhauson, Beste arabUchen Ueidenturm^, Berlin, 
1897, p. 74 ft. , ^ „ 

6Cf. C. Clermont-Ganneau, RA v. [18S5] 380; and G. Hoff¬ 
mann, uber einige phdnikische Inschrift Oottin^en, 18S9, 

p. 20 If. 

® Cf. J. Menant, Glyptiqioe orisnlale, Pari.s, 1SS6, ii. 65, fig, 60; 
and Ohnefalsch-Richlt r, Kj/vros, pi. Ix.wiii. S. 

7 Cf. OhnefalMCh-Ilichter, 1 . 127-131, ii. pi. Ixxvi. 

8 See CIS i.. Tab., nos. 184, 189, 246, 2719, 2732, 2969. 

8 Cf. Ohiiefalsch-Richter, pi. xvii. 1. 

10 CIS i., TaK. no. 426. 


euphemistic symbol of the phallus, w'liich the 
pillar was believed to represent, 'rids is its mean¬ 
ing in Is 57 ® in the phrase ‘ thou saw^est the liaiid’ 
nun 1 ’. Tliat this is the signilicance of the band 
on these is indicated by a picture in which the 
posts appear together w ith the li^Hire of the goddess 
and a })lmllus.® At times it is accompanied by 
two hamis. Various conjectures have been made 
as to tlie significance of the posts. It seems clear 
from these coml)inations, and from the dance of 
the w'omen of Cy]>ius about the i>alm-tree, that in 
the Blnenician religion they rej(resented the female 
{»rinciple of fertility as the pillars did the male 
principle. 

In some representations of Plunnician temples 
which have survived the door-posts are 8urmoiintt‘d 
by curves similar to those at the top of some of the 
cultus-nosts.'^ Apparently, when suc.li posts were 
of Avoou, they hau a signilicance similar to that of 
the cultus-posts. Sonndiines, however, they Avere 
of stone, like those at'I’yre described by lltirodotus.* 
I’erli.ips, in that case, the sacrednes.s of the 
rnas^chhMh attacliod to the pillars. In any event 
the sacredness of the doorway Avas connected Avith 
the tAvo sets of symbols. 

A number of the cippi are dedicated to Tanith 
and to Ba'al-Shamin, or the sun-god. Naturally 
it Avas thought that the female princijile Avould 
appeal to the god, just as the male principle did to 
the goddess. The rude representations of the top 
of the ])alm-tree appear, as already noted, sonie- 
Avhat like sun-disks. In time, then, these posts 
were knoAvn as ‘sun-pillars’ (cf. Is 27^ Lv 26^, 
where KV renders ‘sun-images’). 

4. Amorites.—As Avas the case with Arabia, no 
archaeological evidence of the use of the cultus- 
post has come down to us from the Amorites, and 
yet we knoAV that they not only used the post, 
hut, like the Arabians, gave its name to a goddess. 
When the El-Amarna J.etters Avere Avritteri, in the 
first half of the 14tli cent. R.C., a compact group 
of Amorites Avere living in N. I’alestiiie. Their 

1 CIS i., Tab., noH. 326, 36.5, 370, 372, 388, 397, 398. 

2 76., nos. 2629, 27 : 10 , 2813. 

8 K.g., ib., nos. 2:i8, 26(56, 2706, 2833, 2992, 2980, 3031, 3038, 
3049,3065,3066. 

* Ih., no8. ;i042, 3080, 3122, 3142, 3144. 3192. At times tbe 
post and hand slari*! alone, as in nos. 28!?, 2963, 2968. 

® See, e..g.. Ward. S<-al Cylinders, no. 901. 

0 CIS i.^Tab., no. 188. 

7 See, e.g., Ohnefalsch-Rlchter, pi. Ixxxii. 8. 
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habitat stretclK'd from tlai sra-ooa.st at Aocho, 
across the tcrriiorv alter\\ aims occupied liy the 
tribeof Asher, uj) io'lo the-nmt vnllt'y lietweeri tlie 
ran^^u'sof f he Lel.auoiis. 'Die cijiell ain oi this tribe 
was called in Ibe letters jVrad-ilii-A-slii-ir-ti, the 
Akkadian foim of I’ibed-Asluu-a, a name mcanin^^ 
‘the servant of Asliera.’^ Tlie pre; enee of tliis 
name is proof of tlie antiquity of t his oliase of the 
cult arnon^" the Amorites, and of its close associa¬ 
tion with deity, d'he memory of this name of the 
Amorite jj^oddess lingered lon;^ in the Orient, for in 
a Jkibylonian hymn of the Greek period we read 
‘ TnU) ttio jrod Ainurru, lord of the mountain. 

Unto Aslirat, huiy oi the plain.’ 

5 . Canaanites and Hebrews. -Tliero is abun¬ 
dant test imony in the book of Deuteronomy that 
the pre-lsraelitish inliabitants of Canaan equipped 
their lii<j:b places ^\ it h both jiillars and 

wooden posts {(l.s/irrini). I'he Hebrews are strictly 
admonisluid to bii'ak down the one nnd to cut 
down the other (Dt 7 “ etc.). ILliasoftcm been 
inferred from 16‘S ‘'riioii shalt not plant thee an 
Asherah of any kind of tree,’ that the ('Ishcrini 
were trees. In acconlance with tliis view, tlie AV 
translated the term ‘^noves.’ More recently G. F. 
Moore^ and K. Ifuddc have endeavoured to show 
that the ds/irrah w as ahvays a wooden post, and 
that the verse in question should he remlereil ‘an 
Asherah of any kind of wood.’ It is true that 
the (tsherii/i were sometimes erected under livin;.^ 
trees (‘2 K 17*^), hut it was the opinion of some of 
the rabbis of the Talmud that it was a living 
tree (Ahoda Zdrdy AiSah) ; and, from what we have 
learned of its orii^dn, its resemblance to the living 
tree may sometimes have been closer than at 
other times. The Canaanitish post must have at 
times been quite larg<‘, since the one cut down Viy 
Gideon (.Ig 6 “®) furnished fuel witli which to burn 
the sacrilice of a bullock. 

Such posts were a part of the cultus-eqnipmont 
of the temple of Jahw’ch in Jerusalem <lown to 
the reign ol King Josiah, for he removed them at 
the time of Ids reform in C2l n.C. (2 K 28*h. The 
sanctuary at Jerusalem was not peeulia,r in this 
res[)ect, since the ])osts existed at llelhcl (2 K 
Samaria (2 K l.T*), and douhdess at all other 
shrines. It is worthy of notice that iW/eri///, which 
represented the female princiiile, formed in Ifehrew 
a masculine plural, dskcrimy while the massChlidhy 
which represented the male principle, foimed a 
feminine plural, viastf^hhdfh. I’ossihly this (xtcurred 
because of the supposed allinity of male deities for 
the female princi|)le and vira versa. As noted 
above, this would account for tlie fact that the 
surrogate of the feminine sacred tree became the 
emblem of the masculine sun-god (cf,, e.i/., Is 27’*). 

In the Hebrew cult the jxjsts w'cn^ sometimes 
carved into the semblance of tlie human form or of 
its rc'prodnctive organs ; when carvixl into such 
forms, the posts were sometimes draped ; down to 
the time of Josiah there were coniiccteil with the 
temple women who wove hangings for the (tsherdh 
(2 Iv 23'^). There are seveial passages, as the 
Hebrew text now stands, whicli indicate that, as 
in Arabia and among the Amorites, the dsherdh 
became a goddess, or rather a group of goddesses. 
Thus Jg.Tspeaks of ‘tlie Baalim and the Asheroth,’ 
and 2 K 2 ,'F of ‘ vessels that w ere made for Baal, 
and for the Asherali.’ We also hear of Mhe 

1 The host ed, of the ori^dnal text is in Vordrrasiatische 
Schriftilrnkmuli'r dcrkunujl. Mu.'^rrnzu lirrlin, xi. (1!)14J, no. 41. 
The name occurs in line S. It is toiuid al.so in no. 62, 1. 9. For 
tr. see J. A. Kmnllzon, X>f> Kl-Amama Tallin, I.eipzij^, 1912, 
nos. 84, 103, or Barton, Arclurolinjy and the. HibUy ITnladelpliia’ 
1916, p. 34If. 

2 The text is found in Q, A. Ilcisner, Swn^nsche-babylonische 
nyinncn, Berlin, 1896, p. 92 ; see line 18. Cf., for a full tr., 

S. Ijiiit^rdoii, Sumerian and Jkibylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909, 
pp. 161-167. 

s In Elii 831. * In The Nexo World, viii. [1899j 734. 


ju'ophets of Baal . . . and the jiropliets of the 
Asherah’ (1 K 18”*). Moore’ liolds that it is 
probable that in these cases the text of the OT has 
licen glo.ssed, and that the presence of a goddess 
Ashera is due to a confusion between Ashtoreth 
and her symbol. It i.s probable that, wdierever 
the name of the post became the name of a 
divinity, it was because of such confusion, hut it is 
certain that among the Amorites and in Arabia 
the nanu; of the )>ost passed into the name of a 
goddess, and it is quite possible tlnit it was so in 
Israel. Wc sometimes are loo suspicious of the 
iMassoretic text. 

In view of the form of the cultiis-post as it is 
showm on FlH.eiiician votive cippi, and in view of 
the analogy of this form with tlie shape of the 
])illars at the doors of riuenician temples, it is 
tempting to see in tlie (Xshcrah tlie origin of the 
))illars (ainniitdini, not inassebJiuth) that stood on 
either side of the entrance to Solomon’s temple, 
and wliieli were named Jacliin and Boaz. They 
w^ere constructed of bronze, and their tops were 
carved into lily-work. 'The writer is dis))()sed to 
believe that they were transformed eultiis-posts. 
As already noted, sueli posts w'cre loiind in CyiuTis 
made of terra-cotta, sha])ed to imitate the natural 
wood. It is not improha])le that the form of 
Jacliin ami Boaz originated from a much conven¬ 
tionalized palm-tree. W. K. Smith thought^ that 
tli(',y represented tluj oldest type of lire-altar; but 
this is most doubtful. 

Cf. also art. MassfbiiAii. 

6 . Egypt.—It appears that in Egyptian worship 
Osiris was the only god with whom a cultus-post 
was associated. The Osivis-post was of medium 
heiglit and carved so tliat the upper part (about 
oiie-thivd of the wdiole) resemhUMl four cups 
or four lotus-blossoms standing one within the 
othor.^ B(*memhering liow the });i,lm-tree was con¬ 
vent ionalize»l in Babylonia and Fli(cnicia, we 
readily .see in this post also a conventi(.)ualizi'd 
palm-tn^e. So (dosely w'as tlie post associated with 
Osiris that it heiiame the liieroglypliic symbol for 
Ids name in all peiiuds of Egyptian writing.'* 

While other gods appear not to liave been associ¬ 
ated with postx, standards borne upon rods played 
a great part in their cults. Thus on the palette 
and mace head of Nar-mer, a king of the 1 st 
dynasty, if not a pre-dynastic king, four divine 
symbols are borne aloft on poles, eacli about three 
times the height of a man.® Not only were 
these symbols borne in procession, hut they are 
frequently represented in Fgyptian reliefs as 
planted in the ground, so that they seem like posts 
surmounted by the symbol of the god. These are 
foiiml from the time of the Middle Kingdom ^ dow n 
to the latest Egyptian dynasty.^ Tiiey ap[)ear in 
many comhiuaf ions ; at times they seem half- 
humorous, as w'iien one of the divine sceptres and 
the sign 'nh, signifying life, are pictured with 
hands snjiporting sncli standards.® 

Similar to these standards are the rod-like 
sceptres carried by most Egyptian gods. Possibly 
there w'as originally some connexion between them, 
though it cannot now he traced. 

7 . Indo-Europeans. — Posts and poles do not 
)lay so important a part in the religion of the 
ndo-European peoples as they do among the 
Semites ; nevertheless they are not wholly w anting. 

( 1 ) In the Vedas of India we hear of the ‘sacri¬ 
ficial posts’ which apparently stood before every 

1 EBi .331, 332. « Cf. Rel. Sem.'i, pp. 208, 488. 

8 See A. Knnan, Die a<jyptinche Berlin, 1909, p. 22. 

^ Cf. G. Moller, llieratische Paldographie, Leii)/,!^, 1909-12, 
no. 541. 

tt K. A. W. Budge, A Hist, of Egypt, London, 1902, i. 183,185. 
e Cf. RTt xxxii. [1910] 52 IT. 

7 Budge, The Gods nl the Egyptians, London, 1004, ii. 271 

8 See Ohnefalsc-h-Richter, pi. cxxiii. 4f. 
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altar.^ 01clenl)pr;' l)t‘lieve.s tliat in JJi.i^veda I. 
xiii. 11 sucli a post is jiddressi'd as a To 

these posts the saerilicdal victims were tied l)efore 
they were slain.** 

In tlie MahOhhnrata (xii.) tliese stakes are 
descriljed thus : 

‘Sacrificial stakes of timber with their golden fastenings 
graced, 

Consecrated by the mantra are in sumptuous order placed.’ 
Further on we read ; 

' Six good stakes of nltva timber, six of liard h-hadira wood. 
Six of season'd mri'ananun, on the place *)f ynina stoorl. 

Two were made of dto'adaru., pine that on Ilimalay grows. 
One was made of wood of .sZe.s-Art, whicli the sacrillcer knows. 


anthropomorpliir* figure standing on the pillar is a 
later development. 

' rin * (Jreek ^<)<1 1 lermes airparently developed out 
of a i>ost or pillar.* In the early ait he is repre¬ 
sented as a s(piare post with a human head.^ 
(iilheit Murray^ holds that the phallic j)ost was 
])laced at tiie lunid of graves to symbolize the 
renewal of life, and that its sjririt came to be 
regarded as a means of communicating with the 
<lea.d. Such a jwrst was called a ‘ Herm,’ and in 
time the eolhadive totality of such ])<)st.s becfiiue 
the god Hermes, tlu; messenger of llie gculs. Later 
the post torm of Hermes was discaided for more 
.ailistic anthropomorj)hic re[)resental ions, and the 


Other slakes of golden lustre quaint with curious carving 
done, 

Draped in silk and gold-broeaded like the constellatioTis 
shone t . . . 

Bulls of various breed and colour, steeds of nu t lie i.rue and 
tried. 

Other creatures, full three hundred, to the many staKi s were 
tied.’ 

At least in poetry a certain piirsonifk ation of 
the stake occurred.^ AVhether the ]»ost heeame 
sjieeially sacrecl in earlier Hinduism is proble¬ 
matical, though it was such a constant accosary 
of saerilicial jilaces that, in a hymn in the Athar- 
vaveda, in which the burning snn is apo.strophizc«l 
as saiu'ificial lire, the mountains of the earth are 
described as the ‘saerilicial posts.’® ^ 

In later Hinduism the symbol of Siva, the lihga 
or phallus, is usually a smooth ]K)st of stone or 
wood. Whether this is an evolution from the 
saerificial post of earlier days, or an intiusion from 
the Dravidian population of Indi«M,, cannot now be 
determined. 

(‘ 2 ) Among the Persiavft trees were apparently 
sacred in early times, for there is in the Bunda- 
hishn a myth of a tree that was suiiernatural and 
generated all seeds.® Worship of trees combined 
with Hun-worsliij) appears to have survived among 
the Magi, hut it found e.xpression in the use of 
‘rods’ or the branches of trees, rather than in the 
consecu-ation and veneration of posts. 

( 3 ) Among the Greeks and their Cretan fore¬ 
runners there are traces of a sacred [)ost. Flato 
describes® a saerilice of a bull that is said to have 
been ollered in the sunken island of Atlantis, l>y 
which it has been conjectured “ that he meant 
Crete. The bull was led to a pillar or column on 
wliich the law and a curse were inscribed, and was 
slain ‘ against the to]) of the column over tlie writ¬ 
ing.’ H is blood was thus brought into contact with 
the column or post on which the laws were written. 

Some coins /rom Ilium bear witness to the exist¬ 
ence there of a cultus-post not unlike the sacrificial 
posts of India. One of the.se coins pictures 
‘ Athena Tlias with lier fillet-twined spear and owl,’ 
and on her right a pillar to which a hull is hung. 
Evidently the pillar was connected with the sacri¬ 
fice in some way, though not in tlio manner de¬ 
scribed by Plato. Another coin shows the goddess 
standing on a post, while before her is a co\y, 
apparently waiting for sacrifice. A third coin 
pictures the goddess standing on her post, and 
nefore her is a cow hanging head uppermost from 
a tree.*® Miss Harrison thinks that the post was 
once the goddess, and that the representation of an 

1 See Klgvetlfi, v. il. 7; Atharvaveda, xii. 1. 13, 38. 

2See .SzFii’xlvi. [181)7]12, n. 1. . . , 

8 Cf. R. Dutt, Mahn-Bharnta, the Epic of Ancient India, con- 
densed into Eufiltsh Verse, London, ISDS, ]>. 107. . 

4 See the references cited by II Uldenberg in Sl>h xlvi. 1.-, 

n. 1. 

® Atharvaveda, xin. 1. 47. , .. 

«See Bnndahishn (SEE v. [1880]), ix. 6 f., xviil. 9, xxvn. 2, 
xxix. 6; and Zilf-sparam, viii. 3. . . , i mi-j 

7 Cf. J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, 
p. 189. 

8 Krito, 119 1) and E » 

» See J. E. ILarrison, Themis, p. 163 ff. Jh. p. 104 f- 


post was even regardcnl wit h aversion. 

(4) 'riiere are many survivals of tree-worship in 
the customs of modern Ei/ropeans, ami among 
th(!se the May-jiolo celebrations an«l danc-es hold 
a prominent 1 )^( 6.** In one form or another thoy 
nr(‘ found in Hohemia, Swabia, among the Wends 
of Saxony, and in Narious other parts of CJermany ; 
also in (’orfii, Sweden, Al.sa<a^, Provence, and Ire¬ 
land ; and nowhere do these customs npi)ear in 
such com]d<‘tenes.s as in haighind. They are found 
in all parts of the country, have persiste<l almost 
to the pn’.scnt, and have found a consideiablc place 
ill literature.® 'fhe idea that the May-[)ole pre¬ 
vents stm'ility in women and cattle is almost 
universal among these peoples. In Saxony May- 
trees or May-[)()les were set up before houses, 
stables, and eattle-stalls, and even before the 
ehamhers of sweethearts; in Sweden, where the 
celebration comes in midsummer, young fir-trees 
arc set up at the doorway ami elsewhere about 
the house ; in Suffolk, aei'ording to an old custom, 
a servant who first brought a branch of hawthorn 
on the 1st of May was entitled to a dish of cream— 
a custom that until rei^cntly continued with some 
nnxlification in Cornwall. 

In many of these countries the May-jiole was 
brought into the village each year with great 
rejoicings.® In some cases bands had been seeking 
it in the woods all night. Philii> Stublx's, writing 
in the time of Queen FJizaboth, says that the May- 
pole was brought home with twenty or forty oxen, 
each ox having a nosegay of flowers on his horns, 
Avhile the pole was also decorated with flowers. Ft 
was raised in all the countries with rejoicings in 
which old and young shared. In England, as in 
many places on the Continent, dancing was an 
important feature of the celebrations. In Nor- 
thumherland, in the 18th cent., after the (lancing 
there was a feast for which a sillabub \vas made of 
milk w'arm from the cow, SAveet cakii.s, and wine. 
A Avedding-ring was droi)i)cd into this, and the 
young people fished for it with a ladle, 'fhe finder 
was suj)pos(*d to he wedded first. Lho customs 
ami su[)(u.stitions a.ssociated with the May-pole 
indicate that it was a surrogate for a divine tree, 
ami that the sacnulness of the tree was connectid 
with the idea of fertility. 

8. Native races of India.—In Hinduism the god 
fsiva is not n'presented by an idol, but by the lihgff, 
or liiigam, a phallic post It is generally siif.poMsl 
that the lihga, of which thme is no trace in the 
Vedas, is a contribution from the Dravidian 
peoples. The lihgam are generally made of stone 


1 Frothinghain seeks to show that he was developed from the 
Babylonian caduceus and was a snako-^fod; cf, American 
Journal of Archaeoloijy, xx. (1910J 17.0-211. 

* Harrison, Themis, p. 30,'). 

B Four Stages of Urn lc Beligion, p. 74. 

* See i., The. Magic A rt, il. 62-71. v. .o / 

5 Cf. w. c. Hazlitt’s ed. of Brand’s Topnlar Antvjnitvs of 

ff)nnd in the w'orks of IJnzVdt 
lenient piven aho\'e is mainly 
Magic Art, W. iei 1\. ^ 

Gods in Modern JlindHism, 

p. 142. 


Great Britain, ii. 402-100. 

« Full accounts of these may he 
an<l Frazer cited above. The stn 
a condensation of GB^, pt. k, The 
7 Cf. W. T. Elmore, Dravidian 
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and painted red,* thoii;^d) possibly at times of wood. 
The use of tiiis Hyml)()l s 'imiis now to be co-exten- 
sive with the Siva-ciilt. Of other religious uses of 
posts in India there setniis sliglit trace. 

On the fourth day of tlie festival of Ankamma, a Dravidian 
village-g^oddes^, ‘a niun dispraised as a wownn carries a paj>er 
balloon in proeession on the end of a lonjf pole. Above the 
balloon js a i)ot, and above that a drinkin^- cup, while the royal 
staff and snake hood are earried behind accompanied by drum¬ 
ming and shout injf. On the last day the cruel features of the 
worship take i>hire. The villa>,^e carpenter prepares a rude cart 
on winch are set stakes sharply pointed at the upper end. The 
usual number of the stakes is nine. On these are impaled ah\e 
a goat, a ])ig, a Iamb, a chicken, and other small animals. The 
story-teller . . . rides t-o Arjkamma's temple in the midst of tlie 
suffering animals. . . . After they have arrived at the temple, 
a live sheep is Impale<l on a stake set for that puri>ose in the 
ground in front of the temi)lo. All of these animals of course 
die in (lieir agonies.”-^ It is hi lieved that Ankamma Is pro¬ 
pitiated by this suffering and shedding of blood. 

In this case the stakes or posts become practi(;ally 
altars for the ollering in a most horrible way of 
such sacrifices as arc suppo.sed to appeal to th(3 
savage god. According to Dravidian legends, men 
have sometimes been i)ut to death by being impaled 
on siieb stakes.* 

9. Burma. — d'heKed Karens hold a festival every 
year in April at which the i)rincipal ceremony is 
the erection of a p(jst on ground, in or near each 
village, set apart for the purpose. A new post is 
set up every year. The old ones are left standing, 
hut, when tlie.y decay, are not renewed. 'IMie posts 
are really polos, 20 to 30 ft. high. The tree from 
which each is made is selcaded each year by omens 
obtained from chicken-bones. When the pole is 
set up, the peonle join in rude dances not unlike 
the May-f)ole dances of Kurope. They feast on 
pork and drink quantities of licjuor.^ 

10 . China.-—While in China there is evidence of 
a semi-saciedness attaching to trees hecause they 
are sup|»osed to be the abodes of spirits that must 
be firojutiatcd,® no evidence of the emjdoyment of 
a sacred ))olo or })()st in that country is known to 
the writer. The nearest ai)proacli to anytliing of 
the kind is the syslAun of j)oles by which a coflin is 
carried from the house to the grave.® The coflin 
is placed on a frame-work wliicli is attached to a 
heavy pole or beam. At each end of this there are 
cross-poles, which rest on the shoulders of the 
bearers, 'rinue are never fewer than four bearers, 
and, by increasing the sysUmi of cross-noles, there 
may be eight, sixteen, or thirty-two. These poles 
have no sacred significance, exct'pt in so far as 
everything connected with burial is to a degree 
sacred in China. The i){)le device may have been 
dictated by convenience, .since the frame on which 
the coflin rests is attached to the large })ole by a 
swivel and (tan he turned in any dir(3(ttion at wiH — 
a great convenience in pas.sing through the winding 
alleys of Chinese (tities. 

Brooms and bundles of twigs are employed to 
drive away ev il spirits,** hut this is a development 
from the primitive saciedne.ss of trees diHereiit from 
that represented by sjicrc'd poles and posts. 

11. Japan.—Trees amorm the Japanese might he 
con.sidered karni, ‘woiideriur or ‘divine.* Krtnii 
was the nearest Jaj)aiiese equivalent to ‘god.’ 
Trees, accordingly, were often sacred. This is 
shown in the Sliintc'^ ritual, where it is directed 
that heavenly twigs be clipped at the top and 
bottom, ‘making thereof a complete array of one 
thousand stands for otl'erings.’® Apparently each 

1 N. Macnicol, Indian Theism^ p. 124. 

a Eliuore, p. 26 and pi. vii., where there is a picture of the 
altar-stake. 

8 lb. p. J)0. * pt. i., The Magic Art, il. 69 ff. 

® J. J. AI. de Qroot, Religion in China, New York, 1912, p. 19; 

pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. 31, 

« A description ot the whole structure with drawings is given 
In de Groot’s Religious System of China, i. 180 ff. 

7 De Groot, vi. 071 f. 

3 Cf. W, G. Aston, A Hist, qf Japanese Literature, London, 
1899, p. 11 1. 


twig became a little post for the supi)ort of an 
ofl’ering, and was thus a teiniioraiy sacred post. 
More signilicant are the many phallic emblems in 
Japan that were formerly connected with the 
Sliirit5 ritual.* Down to 1872 phallic symbols were 
to he seen at many Japanese shrines. Tliey were 
usually made of stone, tliough often of wood, and 
in later times of terra-cotta, iron, and gold.^ In 
connexion with Shinto there were, accordingly, 
many sacred posts kindred in significance to the 
s.acred posts of tlie Semitic peoples. In Japan 
they represented the male princij^le, the female 
being indi(;ated by an emblem of dillerent shape. 

12. Kamchatka.—Among the Koryaks, when a 
pestilence is raging, a dog is killed and his entrails 
are wound round two poles. The people then pass 
between the poles, wliieh are supposed to liave 
)ower to prevent the demon of pestilence from 
Allowing them.® 

13. Celebes.—(1) Among the Tokoelawi in the 
interior of Central Celebes it is customary to hold 
a sacred festival on the eighth day after the death 
of a man «and on the nintli day after the death of a 
woman. On the way home from the festival the 
guests pass under two poles pla(;cd in a slanting 
din3ction the one against the other, and they must 
not, while doing this, look round at the house 
where the death occurred. In this way, with the 
sui)ernatural or magic aid of tlie poles, they take 
leave of the soul of the departed.® 

(2) Among the Tohoengkoe, another tribe of 
Central Celebes, when a man buries his Avife, ‘ he 
goes to tlie grave by a different road from that 
along Avhich the corpse is carried, and on certain 
days afterwards he bathes, and on returning from 
the bath must pass through ’ a structure shajied 
like an inverted V. The structure is formed by 
splitting a iiole up the middle and separating the 
two parts wid(3ly at one end, while they adhere at 
tlie other. T1 h 3 ceremony is believed to protect the 
man’s second wife, if lie has one, from soon follow¬ 
ing the first.® J’he leaning poles form an archway, 
.somewhat similar to that made of bouglrs by the 
people of Borneo, beyond which a sjiirit issujiposed 
to he unable to pass. Among the J'ohoengkoe it 
is the spirit of the dead wife, who is believed to he 
jealous of her living rival, against wlii(di protec¬ 
tion is sought. 

14. Melanesia.—Among the Melanesians there 
are few traces of sacred jiosts. (1) In Santa Cruz 
stocks or po.sts are set up as memorials of the 
dead.® They are of the rudest sort, and have only 
such .sacred (diaracter as att«'iolie,s to the dead. In 
the Jkinlcs^ Islands tree-trunks cut into very rude 
figures of men are frequently seen at funeral 
f(‘;ist8. They are memorials of the dead, hut have 
no sacred character.** In the same islands rough 
idols are carved out of tree-trunk.s, varying from 
the rudest stock to elaborately carved images. 
The posts of liou.ses are akso carved into nules, tlie 
set ting up of which is attended by a celebration 
called koh’kole.^ 

(2) In Lepers^ Island they liave a Avay of com¬ 
municating with gho.sts by means of a bamboo 
pole. 

They build a little hut In the forest near their village, 
adorning it with leaves and coco-nut fronds. The hut is divided 
by a partition, through which runs a bamboo pole 12 or 15 fL 
long. To ascertain whether a ghost is present, the men sit at 
night on one side of the partition with their hands under one 
end of the pole and <;all the names of people who have recently 
died. When the bamboo rises in their hands, t hey know that 
the ghost of the last called is present. When they name one of 


1 See E. Buckley, Phallicism in Japan ; W. E. Griffin, The 
Religions of Japan, pp. 29 f., 49-53. 

2 See Buckley, p. 14 f. ; Griffis, loc. cit. 

8 GIP, pt. vii.. Raider the Beautiful, ii, 179. 

4 lb. p. 178. 8 Ib . p. 179. 

® II. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 174. 

7 Ib. « lb. 
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themselves, askinj? the };ho8t where the man named is, the pole ' 
rises and strikes tlie man named. After this the\ out sinj^injr, 
with one end of the pole in their hands, and the ^host leads 
them whither it will. 1/ they sin}? that they will uphill, it 
leads them down. If they sinj? that they do not wish to return 
to the village, it leads tliein there. A man is said to have put a 
bamboo pole over his shoulder with a basket attached, when a 
ghost came and got into the basket, weighing It down to the 
ground. After that the pole led people whither it would.^ 

(3) Some of the Torres Straits islanders per¬ 
formed a ceremony with poles when a turtle >vas 
can;;! it. 

The turtle was placed on a beach and two highly decorated 
and carved poles were erected, one on either side of it* neck. 
These poles bore carver! faces, somewhat resembling totem- 
poles. They were surrounded by a number of men, four of 
w’hom grasped long ropes that were attached to the lops of the 
poles. Beginning at the turtle's head, they walked counter¬ 
clockwise with a kind of dancing movement round the turtle. 
When they had advanced a short distance, they partly retraced 
their 8 te 7 )H without turning round, then advanced again until 
they had gone completely round. All the time they were 
making overhauling movements wltVi their hands on the ropes, 
and a drum was beaten and a song was chanted. One of the 
poles w’as regarded as male and the other as (emale.2 

15. Australia.—Tn Australia poles are associ¬ 
ated with the totemic ceremonies of certain tribes. 
(1) Thus, in the Arvnta tribe, when a hoy is cir¬ 
cumcised or suhincised, altliough the number of 
performers is very small, a sacred jiole is fiequcntly 
employed. This usually represents the totemic 
animal or plant. At such times the boy beholds 
the mystic ceremonies of the tribe for the first 
time.* 

(2) Among the Kinoilli a part of the fire- 
ceremony as witnessed oy Spencer and Gillen was 
as follows: 


The wom«n danced round a pole about Ifi ft. high, which 
bore on top a sort of tuft;-* and after the dance, 
while the men were performing other parts of the cereinony, 
the women lay on the g'-round by the pole for the whole night.® 
In the morning the men approached t‘'e pole in single Hie and 
crouched down, while the women, each carrying a little hag of 
stones in her hand, danced again round the pole, Jingling the 
stones.® 

The performers could give no explanation of the 
ceremony ; it had been handed down to them from 
antiquity. 

(3) Among the Mara and Anula tribes there is 
another curious ceremony in which a po.st figure.s. 

When a man dies and his flesh has been eaten, his bones are 
collected and brought to his father and mother. They are first 
spread out to drv, after which they are wrapped up in paper- 
bark and the parcel is fixed into the fork of a stout stick whirl, 
stands upright in the ground. The stick ‘is placed in the 
centre of a little cleared space outlined by a raised circle 
sand, in which an opening is left on one side.’ Within th„ 
circle a small tire, which must be lighted by rubbing two sticks 
together, is made and kept burning. No one may approach it 
but the father and mother of the dead, and no stick may be 
taken from it. The spirit is sujiposed to come and hover over 
the bones and the fire, and at times may be seen by the father 
and mother standing near the flre.’^ After the lapse of a con 
siderable time, often a year or more, other important cere 
monies having been performed in the meantime,« the bones are 
removed, put into a hollow log, the ends of which are stopped 
up, and buried,® 

16. Africa.— Posts ami poles are used in various 
semi-sacred ceremonies by the savage tribes o'" 
Africa, but the religion of nni.st of them is k< 
inchoate that it is often dilRcult to tell wha 
degree of religious signifit^ance is attached to the 
posts. A few examples must suttice. 

(1) The Yoruhas used to employ posts whei 
offering human sacrifice to Ogun, their god of war 

A place was selected w’here rocks and boulders enclosed 
kind of natural temple. As soon as it was known that such 
Bacrifice was to be made and that a slave had been 
a victim, the women of the tribe were seized with great excite 
ment. They rushed to the victim, addressed prayers to hiii 
sent messages by him to departed friends, and gave him the 
choicest articles of food. Then, encircling Wr' 

In a wild dance of ama/.lng rapidity, which c^itmu ed unti l th 

1 Codrweion, The Melanesians, 2231. 

2 A. C. Iladdon, Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological 

Expedition to Torres Straits, vi. 214 ff. i « , n, 

» h^ncer-Gillenb. p. 178. ‘ /*. pp. 1»6. 887 f., “J 

e jk p. .S91. • lb. p. 892. ’ !/> P- 

8 Ib. pp. 649-669. ‘ 
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ictim hud been decapitated. Wfiile this dance was in progn ss, 
le olllciating priest placed two forked sticks or jio.sts ulx'ut 
ft. high in the ground, one on each side of the entrance to the 
xjk-enclosed sj>ace, and across these he laid a pole from whu h 
fringe of palm-leaves was suspended. While the dancing 
ontinued, the victim, in the snaco described, was laid on tu.", 
ace and beheaded. The head was placed in a fantastn allv 
lecorated earthen pot in the rear, while the body was left 
f’ing where the decapitation occurred.* The sticks and iiolo 
ossessed some ritual significance, though just what It w'os Is 
ot clear. 


(2) On tlu* Upper Congo a chieftain is, after 
is death, given a kind of xvorsliip for a time. 
LS a put of the reverence shown to him, four of 
is wives are buried alive under his body, their 
egs and arrn.s having first been broken so that they 
Til not crawl out. In order that he may be 
roperly attended in tlie spirit world, ten of his 
.laves are decapitated that their spirits may go 
ith his. The ritual of this decapitation is as 
dlows: 

* A tall flexible pole is stuck In the ground, at some distance 
lehiiid the seat' in which the slaves are to be placed one by 
ne. ‘From the top of the pole a cage-like airaMgemont is 
uspeiuled by a cord. The pole is bent down, and the cage is 
iltcd to the unfortunate man’s head. He is blindfolded, but 
ic knows what is haiipening,' having on former similar occasions 
leen it done to others. ‘The executioner commences to dance, 
,nd make feints ; at last, with a fearful veil, he decapitates his 
'ictim, witli one sweep of the huge Knife. The pole thus 
•eleasod springs t he head into the air. The crowd yells with 
elight and excitement.’ ^ 

17. American Indians.—‘The sacred pole was 
.oniid widely among the American Indians. It 
was planted in the centre of their villages, or, if 
the tribe was nomadic, it was carried about in an 
[irk or wrapydng and set up in a tent by itself in 
their encampment. It tyjiilied the communal life 
jf the tribe and represmited the “ mystery tree," 
which was intimately associated witli their legen¬ 
dary origin.’* 

The most striking of all these are the totem-poles 
of the Indian tribes of the north-west coast of 
America. 'I'he largest of these, as well as the 
most curious, are those of the Tlingit of Alaska 
and the Haida of Queen Charlotte Islands. 


' Some of them stand in front of houRcs, or very near them : 
others are set near the beach, beyond the village. When old 
they are weather-beaten and gray. They are sometimes com¬ 
pared to a forest of tree trunks left after a tiro has swept 
through a wooded distrii t.’^ 

‘There arc three kinds of these carved posts—totem-posts, 
comineinorative posts, and death postal. The death-posts are 
the simplest of the three. Among the Tlingit and the Huida 
the deaa w'ero usually burned. If the man had been imporlant, 
a display w'as made of his liody. . . . After the body had been 
burned, the ashes were gathered and put into a box, which was 
placed in a cavitv hollowed out of the lower part of the death- 
post. ... At the top of the death-post was a cross-hoard on 
whicVi was carved or painted the totem of the dead man. ® 

•The second kind of carved post is the commemorative ^losq 
put up to cOMinieiuorate some important event.'® Thus an old 
chief once erected a post to commemorate the failure and con¬ 
sequent withdrawal from his vill.ige of miBsionaries of the 
Graico-Russian Church. On the polo were carved, from the top 
downward, an eagle, a man pointing with his right hand to the 
sky, an angel, a priest with hands crossed on Ins breast, and a 

The totem-posts are the most Interesting. They are Uller 
and more elaborately carved than the others. ‘They stand in 
front of the houses ; among the ’riingit to one side, among the 
Haida at the very ini<ldle and close to the house. In fact 
among the Haida the doorway of the house was a hole cut 
through the lower end of the totem-post.’® 

Among these tribes every one bears the name of 
some animal or bird, such as ‘ the wolf, hear, 
eagle, whale, shark, porpoi.se, pullin, urea, on-a- 
bear, raven, frog, goose, beaver, owl, ^ea-lion, 
salmon, dog-fish, crow.’ The totem-poles bear the 
pictures of the totems of the persons living in each 
house. The husband and wife are of dilhuent 
totems, BO both of their totems ai>])e}ir, that ot the 
man at the top, that of the woman at the liotfoni. 
Between them other designs are fre<inen(ly carved 
1 R. H. Stone, In A fric’s Forest and JxnKjlr y. 'IHl. 
a W. H. Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, f. l f. 

8 P. Q. BriiUon, Jieligxons of Primitive Peoples, p. 162. 

4 F. SUIT, American Indians, p. 195. 
tlb.p.ma. «/6. p. 197. 7 76. 876. 
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to ‘tell the tale of the Tiian’s wealth and "“POrtj 
nnpp or thev leiirescnt some fuiinly stoiy. 

Deseent is reclcnied tLou-h the ‘ 

tribes; consequently the earviiiK at ‘I'e Ijottom is 
most important, as it tells the totem of the mother 
and children. These [loles are a hind of door-plate 
■and tell at the .same time something of a family s 
history and importance. 

Ik.side.s the carved totem-poles there are also 
frequently carved columns or posts inside their 
houses.^ They serve to support the two great 
iMtiers on winch the jack-rafters and the roof rest. 
Tlie carvings resemble those on the totem-poles 
and have, no doubt, a similar signilieance. 

1 >iterati;rk.—T he literature has been full.v cited in the notce. 
Most of it is of a frajfinenLary character. The more connected 
discussions niav be recapitulated here with a few additions; M. H 
Ohnefaisch-Richter, Kyprox, the Bible and Horner 1, London 
189;{, pp. 141-202 ; W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semite^, 
do. 1S04, pp. 187-191; W. C. Alien, ‘ A.sherah,* in IIDB \ K. 
Budde, ‘Ashcra In the oT,‘ The New b’orW, vin. (1899] 732- 
740 ■ G. F. Moore, * Aslierah,’ in EDi ; G. A. Barton, A 
Sketch of Semitic Origins, New York, 1902, pp. 100, 240-249, 
‘Aflhcrah,’ in JE; P. Torge, Asohera und Asfarte, l.eipzijf, 
1902; A. R. S, Kennedy, ‘ Asherah.'in SDR ; H. Oldenbctg, 

In SBE xlvl. fl897J 12; J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cainbndj^e, 
1912, pp. 103-105, 305; Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek 
Reltgum, New York, 1912, p. 74 ff. ; GB-i. pt. i., The Magic Art, 
London, 1911. ii. 62-71, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, do. 1914, 

II. 178-180 ; w. C. Hazlitt, Faiths ami Folklore, forming: a 
new ed. of Brand's Popular A nliguities of Great Britain, do. 
1905, ii. 402-400 ; N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, Oxford, 1916, 

B 124 ; W. T. Elmore, Draridian Gods in Modem Hinduism, 
arnilton, N.Y., 1915, pp. 25 ff., 96 0., 142; J. J. M. de Groot, 
The Religious System of China, l.«yden, 1892-1910, i. 17»-181, 
vl. 971 f. ; E. Buckley, Phallicism in Japan, Chicago, 1898; 
W. E. Griffis, The Religions of Javan, New York. 1895, pp. 

29 f., 49 tr.; R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 
1891, pp. 174, 223 ff. ; A. C. Haddon, Reports of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, vi. [1908] 214 ff.; 
Spencer-Gillen^^, London, 1904, pp. 178, 195, 387-392, 549-553 ; 

R. H. Stone, In Afnc's Forest and Jungle, New York, 1899, 
p. 244 f. ; W. H. Bentley, Pioneerim on the Congo, Ix)ndon 
and New York, 1900, i. 254 f ; D. G. Brinton, Religions of 
Primitive Peoples, New York, 1898, p. 162 ; F. Starr, A merican 
Indians, Boston, 1899, ch. xxix.; F. S. Dellenbaugh, The 
North Americans of Yesterday, New York, 1901, pp. 101-104. 

Gkokgk a. Hahton. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY.— See Economics. 

POLITICS.— I. Scope of the article.—The 

word ‘politics’ is used to refer both to administra¬ 
tion or legislation and to the study of this depart¬ 
ment of human activity. Although the usual 
sense of the word refers rather to public activities 
than to theory, the .subject here spoken of must he 
what is more strictly called the theory of politics, 
or political theory. I'he practical importance of 
this theory is very great, both because it obstructs 
and because it assists the attainment of justice and 
liberty. Theory has often made the accidental con¬ 
ditions of a passing age seem to be the nature of 
things, and has therefore perpetuated abuses ; and 
it has often siiuwn a better way when politicians 
were blind to facts. The facts of political life will, 
therefore, be treated liereasa basis for speculation, 
analysis, and suggestion (see, further, art. State). 
That part of life which is political is generally 
supposed to be concerned with the organization of 
so(ual relations with a view to justice and liberty. 
Political tlieory is the analysis and criticism of tlie 
attempts to attain those ends; and .such theory 
may he divided into political .science (an analysis 
of facts) and political })hilosophy (a criticism and 
moral evaluation of political society). Hut, since 
political society is not the only form of society, 
the theory of politics is only one section of social 
theory ; and it must be distinguished from other 
kindred subjects. Political society is distinct 
from the earlier or more primitive forms of social 
organization {q.v.). In political as opposed to 
[u'lmitive society there is a conscious adjustment 
of social relations by members of a society. Until 

1 Starr, p. 200. 

2 l‘\ S. Dellenbaugh, The North Americans cf Yesterday, p. 

tJl2ff 


that occurs, there is, properly speaking, no political 
life, altliough, obviously, there is no moment nor 
any one place in which political life appears, and it 
must also be allowed that the more primitive social 
forces are active even in an elaborate jiolitical 
organization. Again, in early but not verv priini- 
tive society there was no distinction between 
what we now call ‘ political ’ and what we now call 
*reli‘dous’ organization. There was, therefore, 
no separate theory of religious institutions ; but 
there sliould be one now, if our social theory is to 
be complete. Political theory must exclude tlii.s. 
In still less primitive times, and even as late as the 
19th cent., no clear distinction was made between 
economic and political j)urposes. Therefore 
study called ‘political economy' arose; and the 
study of organization for economic wealth was 
confused with the study of organization for justice 
and liberty. Hut, liowever close the connexion 
between tliem, we sliall presume that economics 
(q.v.) is quite distinct from political theory, at 
least in its subject-matter, if not in its method. 
Finally, politics is connected, through the general 
theory of society, with ethics [q.v.), or the study of 
right action ; but, all hough ethics should be 
regarded as fundamentally social and should not 
‘solate the individual, it deals with more general 
issues. 

2 . The Greek conception.—The first political 
theory was (ireek ; and it was based upon tlie 
half-conscious political organizations—monarchy, 
oligarchy, and democracy—wliicli are reviewed in 
the famous passage of Herodotus.* The criticisms 
tliere made mark the beginning of political theory. 
They are based upon (ireck experience, aided by 
observation of Eastern practices; and the tonus 
of government are distinguished by psychological 
observation of the actions of men in half-organized 
groups. The iiuinediatcly following practice and 
theory were based upon the experience of tJie 
Trb \(.%—a peculiar and unique organization or insti¬ 
tution wliich has not only given a name to our 
subject, but very profoundly atlected the view 
usually taken of it. A word is necessary as to the 
nature of the 7r6Xis. It was the organization of a 
small local group of male slave-owners, based upon 
what we may call religious or ritual community. 

It was originally exclusive, segmented according 
to niilitar}’^ purposes and organized politically, in 
our sense of the word (i.e. for the purpose of justice 
and liberty), in one of the three ways mentioned 
above. Hut it was a society in which the political 
was not yet clearly distinguished from the economic 
or religious needs of man. For this and other 
reasons, therefore, it is impossible to suppose that 
the Tr6\i% was essentially a State (see State). Hut 
upon the experience of the was based all the 
Greek theory of society ; and the Greek theory of 
the 7r6Xi5 is therefore rather an early form of philo¬ 
sophical sociology than what we now call political 
theory. The pre-Socratic views of society pro¬ 
bably veered between the idea that all social 
organization is a convention (and as such a break 
with ‘ nature ’) and the idea that the organization 
of civilized society is natural. The theory of con¬ 
vention was probably connected with the attack 
on slavery ana the subjection of women. ‘ Nature ’ 
was the name given to what would be better than 
the established custom. Hut we have no complete 
statement of this view of society. The most 
valuable and effective political theory began with 
Socrates {q.v.), and is found in Plato’s dialogues. 
Although it is not systematically presented, we 
can quite clearly see the main lines of the Socratic- 
Platonic analysis and suggestions of social better¬ 
ment. This theory of society is part of a general 
theory of the nature and purposes of man ; and, 

1 iU. 80. 
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since man is essentially social, ethics is part of the 
theory of social life which is called, in our trans¬ 
literation of the Greek word, ‘politics.’ It is false 
to say that politics in tliis sense is only a part of 
ethics; it is absurd to suppose that Socrates and 
Plato {q,v.) were thinking only or chiefly of what 
we call ‘ politics.’ Organized society presented 
itself to them as a whole—religious, cultural, and 
economic, ^ well as what we call political—and 
the discussion always refers to all the relations or 
contacts of man with man. 1^'or this reason the 
Mychological analysis of the individual in the 
Republic is regarded as an equivalent to an analysis 
of society. Tlie fundamental statement implied in 
Plato’s work is that society is the result of three 
distinct elements of the character or nature of 
man ; the reverse, he would admit, is also true that 
the three elements are the result of society.^ For 
it is not possible to say of the individual or of 
society that one exists, in time, before the otlicr. 
The Republic is in the main an analysis of faid, 
and only in a secondary sense a Utopia ; the fact 
is the life of the ir6\is. Therefore the Socratie- 
Platonic theory is only in part what we should 
now call ])olitical, and in that part is concerned 
more with the purpose of political action than 
with political devices or methods. The discoveiy 
and promulgation of what is worth doing rather 
than the administration of society so that its 
memhers should do it wore the chief interests of 
Socrates. Law meant to him and to Plato what it 
meant to most Greeks—a statement of the reason¬ 
able rule to be followed rather than a command. 
And those who could discover this rule were, there¬ 
fore, the only hope of society. Unimaginative 
commentators have turned this ‘spiritual power’ 
into a military autocracy, becauso of the lS]>artan 
tendencies in Plato; lor Plato is indeed too 
impatient of the method of trial and error in 
politics. But the value of his work lies in suggest- 
iveness as to ultimate ends rather than in ideas of 
method. He is the first political philosopher. 

The situation had changed in the interval between 
Socrates and Aristotle; but Aristotle {q.v.) con¬ 
tinues to repeat the established analysis and to de¬ 
pend for evidence upon an already fastdisa[»pearing 
life of the ttAis. His analysis, however, is carried 
farther than Plato’s, and his suggestions, though 
less radical, are more detailed. In his Politics he 
reviews the general principles on which the ^roXts 
was organized ; and he begins to subordinate, as 
later ages did more completcdy, all other interests 
of man to the desire for onhuly administration. 
In addition to princi[)les shared with Plato, he 
gives us suggestions as to the dependence of social 
organization upon external or natural circum- 
stan(;es ; he perceives the importance of economic 
facts ; and he attempts to combine the good points 
of the dillercnt systems of government so far di.s- 
covered by the (Ireeks. He is the first political 
scientist. Apart from his unsurpassed ability in 
analysis of political fact, he formulates well 
certain principles already discovered. Tlie true 
State exists not for wealtn or power, but for a full 
and noble life ; adminislratioii is to provide oppor¬ 
tunity for tlie highest social abilities of man ; it is 
to give these opportunities to all wlio are capable 
of using them, women and slaves being proved by 
‘experience’ incapable; and good government is 
sucli as prevents tlie exploitation of some members 
of a given society by others. 

Great as Plato and Aristotle were, they omitted 
or under-estimated the value of certain facts of tlie 
social life which they analyzed. They treated the 
ir6X4s as in essence self-snthcing ; but the evidence 
was against them. Nearly all the Greek city- 
States were dependent, for food, luxiines, or ideas, 

1 Cf. iJep. 448. 


on other communities ; and Athens, confessedly 
the most advanced, if not, in the philosophers’ 
judgment, the best organized, was civilized largely 
by foreign contacts. Secondly, they omitted to 
notice the growing departmentalizing of function 
which was making the primitive and all-inclusive 
iriSXiy into one of many institutions. Voluntary 
unions existed for economics, religion, or culture, 
which are simply disregarded by Plato and Aris¬ 
totle. 

JSo much with respect to facts; but as to concep¬ 
tions of social betterment also the two great philo¬ 
sophers are delieient. Although eaeli gives hints 
of the unity of Greece,^ tliey neglect too much the 
attempt of So])hists like Gorgias, Lysias, and 
Lsocrates to counteract the isolation of the vdXis 
and make an intcr-State political structure. And 
they hark back to the primitive all-inclusive 
organization, since they desire a TrdXis which i.s 
merely ‘a parochial Sinai.’ The history of tlieir 
influence lias unfortunately been as much a history 
of their mistakes and omissions a.sof their illumin¬ 
ating conceptions, and this both in the spliere of 
[iractical politics and in political theory. But 
they still give the most sugge.stive introduction to 
the general theory of society and the social nature 
of man. At about the same period political 
theory and development were beginning in CJiiiia ; 
but the early promise does not seem to have led to 
anything new or strange to the Western tradition, 
which, at any rate, continued for more than 2U00 
years unaflected by the East. We may therefore 
suppose tiiat political, if not social, theory, as it 
now stands, is almost exclusively Western. 

3. Roman contribution to the theory. —Tl»e 
domination of Rome marks the second stage in 
political development. A single State graiUially 
acquired the administration of all the dill'crent 
local groups in \V. Eiiro[)e, W. Asia, and N. 
Africa. But even this State was a much more 
simjde and all-inclusive organization than any 
modern State. It was, like the TrdXi?, in its basis 
religious, and in the form of its institutions 
military ; and, although the same administration 
in tlie 2nd cent, of our ora covered vast ten itury 
with many races, tlie structure of the State was 
still suflicicntly like that of the original urbs for 
the conception of the Greek philosophers to he 
a])plied to it. With some modiJications made by 
(’icero ami Polybius, the idea of jioiitical liie 
rimiained almost Aristotelian. Polybius is perhajjs 
the more imjiortant, since he introduced to the 
political tradition the idea of a balance of social 
powers as a good methotl for administration.^ But 
the real ex])erience of the Romans is contained 
not in the pliilosopliical commentators, hut in the 
lawyers. For the social need of the time seems to 
liave been orderly administration, and tlie desire 
for local or individual development was bullicieiitly 
satisfied if peace was secured. 

The Roman lawyers added to the political tradi¬ 
tion two important conceptions: an early form of 
the idea of sovereignty and the idea of a natural 
law. The one was a rellex of the imperial unity of 
the Roman world, the other an attempt to explain 
the basis of civil law. A single source of law and 
the dependence of all forms of association upon the 
will of the political power are conceptions of ex¬ 
treme iinjiortaiice in the Middle Ages, with sinister 
consequences in the Renaissance. An<l the idea 
of natural law lived on to afl'ect the lirst efl’orts at 
international law and the early claims to ‘ the 
rights of man.’ But no complete and comprciicn- 
sive theory of politics liad been developed among 
the Romans when the Roman world fell in ruin. 

4. The Middle Ages. — The deveIoi)ment of 
political life and theory was then interrupted. 

1 Plato. Jtep, 470 ; Ariat. /^ol 1327‘>. * j/ut. vi. 16. 
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The Lark contain nothing but gradual loss of 
the civilizcMj adiiiinistration an<i exact thinking of 
the pant, togeth(;r witli fitful and primitive efforts 
to retain tlie ghost of the dead world or to insnire 
a new eartli. When the darkness begins to lift, 
a single form appears—the Roman Church. The 
only stable and effective organization, with real 
power for ordering and directing life in every 
corner of W. Kuroj)e, it took over the prestige of 
the half-forgotten Roman rule and bestowed it 
upon one of the most fantastic creations of the 
oolitical imagination—the Holy Roman Empire. 
What the Church was for the Middle Ages was 
largely d\ie to Augustine’s <h. CitntfUc Dci^ which 
is an attempt to jnovide a theory to reidace that of 
the Roman law and the (Jrceic philosophy. Its 
importance for us heie is (hal, continuing some of 
the old ideas of administration, it adds to them 
(1) a conception of anotlicr world for which temporal 
or earthly life is j)reparatorv, and (2) a vague 
theory as to tin; equal value of all human beings. 

Mediieval politi(ial experierujo may be summar¬ 
ized under two headings: (a) the distinction of 
(diurch and State, arnl (h) the hierarchy of rulers. 

(a) Under the first heading come the two great 
facts—tlie distinction between the various human 
interests, and the unity of Europe. The interests 
for tlie first time appearing distinct wore then 
called spiritual and temporal. Men w'ere impressed 
with (he existence of other values than those of 
wealth and [low'er, and they lived in the firm con¬ 
viction that another and a better existence was to 
be attained by all wlio deserved it. To deserve 
heaven involved, indeed, partly moral and partly 
magical action ; but, in any case, the conception 
of what was called the spiritual was based upon 
actual experience. On the other hand, men felt 
the need for material goods and for orderly adminis¬ 
tration. This need it is not necessary to explain 
in tlie 20th century. Out of those two nee<ls came 
the medijeval Church and the mediawal attempts 
at polilical administration; but the delimitation 
of function was never decided. In political theory 
tlie observation of the facts w'as complicated iiy an 
unliistorical reading of the Iliblo ami Aristotle. 
Men thought tlnit tliey saw in the medijeval system 
the Jew'ish priesthood and kings, mingled with the 
society of tlie old city-Sla(e. And the spiritual 
and temponil needs, dill'crently supi»lied and diiler- 
eritly explained, gave ris(i to thinkers whom we 
imiy roughly classify as ecclesiastical or civil. Rut, 
since Mie Church had ('ontrol of most of the teach¬ 
ing, the eecdesiastical view of society prevailed in 
the inediivval Inioks. Thomas Aijuiiias may st;ind 
for many others in his siihonlination of the civil to 
the ec'clesia.stical anthoiity. And even Dante 
grants in tlicory a superiority of the Church w hich 
he feared in practice, 'riie whole i.s.sue w’as dis¬ 
cussed as though it were only a (piestion of tw'o 
autlunities to wdiieh all men W’ere ecjually suhjeet. 

As for the unity of I'airope. this great ineilimval 
idea wuis not destroyed by the conflict of Church 
and State. In fact, Enro[ie was one in its general 
<*ulture and in its socijil chissifications, although 
politic/illy it was one only in sentiment. No 
elVective orgaiii7>atiori of the jioUtical order was 
produced by this sentiment. Rut in theory all 
thinkers agreed that tlie basis of political organiza¬ 
tion w'as tin; interdependence of all the groups of 
the humanity which counted. The e.xistciice of 
the Eastern empire, of heathen kingdoms and of 
distant civilizations, hardly seemed to trouble the 
theorists. Civilizeil humanity for them was one 
family, the inlnihitants of Europe. 

(/>) Medi jeval political life was formed by the 
system called feudal and by kingship. The local 
administr/ilions of femialism remain effective in 
the quaint idea that ownership of laud implies the 


right to govern the inhabitants of that land, and 
in certain peculiar caste-sentiments; but as a 
political system feudalism gave place to kingship, 
and it has hardly been the occasion of any valuable 
political idea. In fact it was essentially pre-politi- 
cjil and socially primitive. Kingsliip, on the other 
hand, has been imjiortant to political life and to 
tlioory. Tlie inodimval king was a sacred person, 
responsible to God, and an exponent, with auvisers, 
of ‘ natural ’ or of customary law. He was not a 
despot, a representative, an official, or the source 
of law. He became, especially in England and 
France, the focus of the effort towards settled and 
therefore centralized government and tlie symbol 
of the new national sentiment. In theory the 
king has .some special divinely given qualities ; he 
is the necessary result of the desire for one kind of 
law in any group, and he seems to be given some 
)eculiar }»h 3 ^sical power of transmitting abilities to 
lis children. 

5. The Renaissance.—The decay of the medi¬ 
eval system, tow'.irds the end of the 14th cent., left 
the unity of bairope a vague memory, the conflict 
of Church and StJite a tiresome and naif-forgotten 
(juarrel, feudalism practically defunct, and king- 
ship supreme. Rut the inHuence of a now economic 
situation, due in ))art to discoveries and inventions, 
together w’ith the disappearance of old ideals and 
the appearance of political realism, soon trans¬ 
formed mediaeval kingship into Renaissance sove¬ 
reignty. Theory changea as quickly as practice. 
First, William of Ockham and his follower, Mar- 
siglioof Padua, attempted to give to the State the 
prestige of the Church by jiroving it to be funda¬ 
mentally necessary and not secondary in import¬ 
ance. Then the minds of great numbers of men 
were gradually turned away from the desire for 
heaven, d'liis had the doiihlo eflect of degrading 
all political coneeptions into the merely economic 
and at the same time of lifting ordinary life by 
making it seem more worthy of consideration. 
I'he supreme political fact of the Renaissance was 
the existence of personal government in different 
mutually jejilous groups. The situation is gener¬ 
ally d(.‘scribcd in books on history—a subject that 
has lieeomo since the Renaissance predominantly 
political. Indeed, conscious political development 
legJiii again at about tliis date. .^Vnd this resulted 
in Ji succession of brilliant analyses of political life 
and suggestions of change. Machiavelli is tlie first 
ami greatest observer of facts; he is valuable be¬ 
cause neither the Rible nor Aristotle obscured his 
view of life as it wuis ; and since his time no 
lolitical thinking has been bjised upon hooks. 
'A'en his suggestions for the future are not more 
than ob.servations of the phiiis usually follow’ed. 
The State is for him an instrument of the prince, 
chiefly for the attainment of ‘glory’; and it is 
esstnitially an urganization for exploitation, either 
within its frontiers, of the many by the few, or, 
outside of its frontiers, of one group by anoth(;r 
—an analysis wdiich is not altogether inapplicable 
to modern States. 

A slight change of experience is markeil by the 
consolid.ation of persomil government on a more 
economic and less military basis, over nations 
rather than districts. Fram e and England provide 
tlie evidence, ami Jean Rotliii analyzes tlie new 
phase of political life. The monarch is less promi¬ 
nent in theory and the organization more, although 
even in Rodin the theory of government in general 
is always tending to become an analysis of personal 
rule only. The Six Livres de la lU’jmbiigne (Paris, 
1576) expresses for the first time clearly the com¬ 
plete doctrine of sovereignty, at least w'ith respect 
to the internal organization of the State. This 
was a great step forw'ard. From that time it has 
been taken for granted that there is within each 
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politically organized group an nutliority, a source 
of law and administration, beyond or above which 
there is no other. Legal supremacy of one author¬ 
ity within one territory was, tiierefore, seen to be 
necessary for political life. Bodin, however, never 
lost sight of the fact that legal supremacy does 
not imply moral superiority, and that legal sub¬ 
mission does not imply moral allegiance. He 
recognizes other institutions and even grants that 
they existed before the State ; but he seems to 
say that, the State having come into existence, 
all other social allegiances derive their force from 
the State and bind only in subordination to the 
State. This is prohal)ly due to the inllnence of 
the Greek tlieory of the 7r6Xis and of Roman law. 
It marks the Renaissance identilication of political 
with the wliole of social theory. Hobbes’s Levi- 
nth/xn (London, 1651) still remains the best expres¬ 
sion of the full meaning of tliis attitude. The 
State is the highest, most complete, and at the .same 
time most fiin«lamental or original form of society. 
It is doubtful if Hobbes {q.v.) saw anything but 
perversity in other social obligations than tljose of 
the State. For him the real social world was 
altogether included in the two problems of the 
indivi«lual and the State. The original war of 
each against all was to be avoided only by the 
mutual agreement (compact or contract) to erect 
and to obey one autliority above the whole group. 
Groups wliich had not so compacted were still 
essentially at war each with the other. This 
natural war of each against all, according to 
Hobbes, survives between organized groups or 
States, and it is described as tlie use of force and 
fraud. Within the frontiers of the State there is 
no appeal against ‘ the mortal god ’ who, in eflect, 
is a monarch, although in theory the sovereign 
may be a multitude ; and there is no appeal because 
force is against any such appeal. As for a Church, 
either it is tlie State itself in one of its functions 
or it is a subordinate form of society like a goose- 
club. Political realism could go no farther ; and 
with some uncertainty perhaps, but with evident 
intention, force is maue to be the fundamental 
political fact. Against this lioc^ke’s conception of 
civil government was in part a protest. Man is 
not for him quite so physical, and ‘ the state of 
nature ’ is clearly distinguisheil from war. Primi¬ 
tive man is lightly considered to have social ten¬ 
dencies ; and Locke [q.v.) adds to the idea of a 
compact the valuable conception that civil adminis¬ 
tration is not based upon an unlimited surrender 
of individuality, but on limitation of independence 
with a view to particular purposes. He implies 
that these purposes are not the only purposes of 
life, and he delinitely makes allegin rice to a govern¬ 
ment depend upon its success in attaining the 
purpose ror widen it exists. 

The two leading concejitions of the period in all 
writers were those of a state of nature and of a 
social compact or contract. They have been many 
times proved untenable, and, although they sur¬ 
vived into the Revolutionary [)eriod and perhaps 
influenced the idea of ‘the rights of man,’ they 
had been already exploded. For it is obvious that 
primitive man wa.s neither so unsocial as Hobbes 
imagined him nor so intelligent as Rousseau 
thought. And even as a logical basis for society, 
as opposed to a historical origin, a social compact 
implies far too calculating and conscious an activ¬ 
ity. But perha])s now we need rather to under¬ 
stand the element of truth in these two ideas of 
the late Renaissance. It is true that political 
society is based, logically and historically, on a 
tangle of primitive impulses and that its best 
purpose is tlie preservation and development of the 
constructive tendencies which are ‘ natural ’; on 
the other hand, it is true that a relation not un¬ 


like a compact is logically implied in the half- 
reasoned acceptance by citizens of the political 
conditions under which they live. 

The international law of this period deserves 
special consideration, for it reflects a new phase of 
political experience and adds something to politi¬ 
cal theory, but with strangely little ellect upon 
the idea of sovereignty. International law was 
primarily an attempt to supply another conception 
tor the media'val idea of the unity of civilization. 
It was based upon the obvious facts that no State 
was isolated, and that the relations between States 
were not altogi'thcr those of forire and fraud. 
There were iiulical ions that at intcivals even 
sovcriiignsrcgariled other sovereigns as trustworthy 
or amicable ; and, when the peculiar habit called 
war broke out, there seemed to be some limits set 
to the amount of force or to the iiitiicai'.y of the 
fraud usually maintained. Ilow was this to be 
explained? 'The attemjits which were made to 
explain it culminateil in Grotius (q.v.)^ who estab¬ 
lished or revived for many generations the (;on- 
(‘ejitionof a natural law, with Christ ian connexions, 
superior to the will of States or princes. Besides 
being only the expression of the moral feeling of 
that particular perio<l, this natural law, in so far 
as it was defined, was a mild restrictive suggestion 
which the international lawytus tried to believe 
was a command. But its presiipixjsition was that 
the agents of States could use anything except a 
few peculiar practices, and need not feel even that 
restriction when the existence of their own form 
of government was in danger. I'crsonal rule had 
created a mythical State-person, having all the 
Qualities of personality except moral responsibility. 
At the close of the Kenaissanco jicriod another 
great political realist appeared. Charles de 
Secondat Montes(|uieu set himself, in UK.sprit 
des lois (Geneva, 1748), to stutly political hml s by 
the method of comparing the usages of dillerent 
peoples. The evidence at his disposal Nvas very 
deficient, but he arrived at some valuable con- 
clu.sion8— e.g.^ that environment atlects institu¬ 
tions. His attempt to distingui.sh the inner spirit 
of different forms of government a.s well as their 
external forms is also valuable.^ His aloofness is 
partly that of the scholar, partly due to the spirit 
of the 18th cent., when passionate feeling had not 
yet disturbed or developed the course of political 
thought. 

6. Influence of Rousseau.—Meanwhile the dumb 
majority w^ere living and dying, hardly troubled 
by ‘glory’ and gradually rising to a hope for 
sometliing more than food and clothing, of which, 
indeed, tlie prevailing social organization made 
the distribution more and more uneven. The 
movements of the following centuries were noliti- 
cal largely because economic needs could not 
l>e supplied without political disruption. And it 
was beginning to be felt tliat government for the 
good of the governed should not be a kindly (!on- 
cession by the establishe*! powers, hut a right— 
t.c., it must be conceived as the very nature of 
government and the only basis of moral allegiance. 
A new and truer concei)ti()n of humanity was 
sliakingthe barriers which divided social castes. 

The new age was heralded by the work of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (q.v.). Still moving in the 
confused region of contracts, rights, and sove¬ 
reignty, Rousseau redeemed the old words and 
foretold a new spirit by his undeluded love of men. 
He thought in terms of real life, even wlien he 
used the musty language of his predecessors. In 
the analysis of fact Rousseau em{)liasized cliielly 
the dependence of the individual upon society for 
hi.s thought and feeling as well a.s for his material 
wants, but he so phrased his conceptions that the 

V. 8. 
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choice of the individual seemed to he the ultimate 
source of government. A.s for suggebtions of 
social betterment, he required a c.oiuplete suprem 
acy of all adult men of the group, who were to 
rule directly through their agents. They were^ 
however, to have power, not because of theii 
combined force, but because their real will could 
not he mistaken. This was a moralizing o. 
politics; hut in effect Kousseau only transferred 
to popular government the absolutism and thr 
divine right {(j.v.) which had hitherto been aJlowei 
to i)ersonaI government. Again, for him as well 
as for most of liis contemporaries, the State 
meant the whole of organized society. And, 
again, in the elVort to ])rcserve local political 
vitality he repudiated the device of representative 
government. These are obvious misfakes. But 
the great importance of Rousseau is not merely 
duo to the (ill’cctof his M'ork on his own generation ; 
it conies from tin; fact that he rc-cstahlished the old 
(ircek and fundamcidally human idea of politica 
society as an opportunity for the full realization of 
what is best in man. His aigiiment is often had 
and his language always inellective, hei^ause of the 
obsolete conceptions Avitli which lie Iiad to work. 
But one can feel the ellort to expre.ss a new mean¬ 
ing. Men were to he truly free in jiolitical 
society; they were to find in it more than they 
had surrendered in the mythical contract; and 
they were to be ‘citizens,’ because ‘subjects’ only 
of the general will. 'Mie Revolution was intoxi¬ 
cated with the word ‘citizen ’; and it marksa new 
age, if w'e consider that for writers like Hobbes 
the products of the social contract are only sub¬ 
jects. With the title of citizen the common man 
felt that ho could rise from his knees; and, even 
if later he mistakenly worshipiied himself, he w'as 
at least given a dignity without w’hich the political 
progress of recent years would have been impos¬ 
sible. 

Burke, who imagined himself as far as nosaihlo 
op[)(>sed to Rousseau, is full of the same Kind of 
humanism. He feels the naturalness of institu¬ 
tions and the value of tradition, hut his intellectual 
analysis of facts is inadequate, 'riie circumstances 
of the time often misled him into the maintenance of 
what W'as obsolete, and ho saw objections against 
any new idea much more clearly than the evils of 
the established system. 

The two great [lolitical changes of the period, 
of which the iinportan (‘0 is hardly recognized even 
to-day, wore the political experiments in N. 
America and in Franco. ‘The rights of man,’ 
vaguely conceived by hhiglish revolutionaries, 
were taken as the theoretical basis for the republic 
of the United States and, umler the inllueiice of 
thinkers, adopted by the revolutionaries of France. 
'I'he uhrase, however, sounds so emuty to-day that 
it is dillicult for us to understand tlie force that it 
once had. It meant that there was to be recog¬ 
nized by every political society a fundamental 
humanity in every man wliich should not he, as it 
still is, forgotten in the pursuit of wealth, or 
because governments desire to act without being 
criticizeil, or because we know that men dill’er in 
ability. 

In the meantime men were turning away from 
the comparison of diirerent organizations to the 
criticism of all organiz.ition in view of fundamental 
neeils. The new question was not wdiieli form of 
administration w'as best for the attainment of old 
purposes, hut what purpose any administration 
should pursue. 

7 . Utilitarianism and politics.—Political thought 
renewed its life in the utilitarians. The experi¬ 
ence which gave rise to tlieir calculus of pleasures 
was the dismal beginning of industrialism. At 
first a revolt against the restrictive influence of the 


remnants of the me<li:eval system, utilitarianism 
(g.v.) became ultimately an appeal for the full and 
free development of all human beings. Jeremy 
Bentham w as the source of the new energy. ‘ The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number ’ became 
the new gospel. The effect of Bentham’s theory 
upon political practice was so obvious and is still 
so recent that even practical politicians admit in 
this case the importance of theory. For Bentham 
initiated the modern jiractice of continuous legisla¬ 
tion. The State was not merely to maintain, but 
to develop and increase the opportunities for 
civilized life. From tliis period we derive the con¬ 
ception of a scientific use of legislation for deflnite 
social effects and the desire to have as few restric¬ 
tions on individual action as is consistent with 
order. J. S. Mill (g.v.) w'as the most philosophical 
thinker of the new school, especially as regards 
the fact that spontaneous individual action is the 
only .source of a valuable social life. So far as the 
analysis of fact is concerned, the most imjiortant 
influence upon political thought came from the new 
study of economic facts. At one time the State 
seemed to he concerned only or chiefly with wealth. 
Mill represents this element in the new phase of 
I)olitical thought. Much discussion turned upon 
commercial policy, and for the first time a proper 
attention was directed to the relation of adminis¬ 
tration and economic production. English political 
thought has since fallen into the hands of the 
lawyers, whose natural interest is in methods rather 
than in moral ends to be pursued. 'I’he problem 
of legal sovereignty has bulked largely in their 
'magination, and they have done admirable work 
n niaking the machinery of government more 
effective. Their deficiencies w'ero duo largely to 
an extreme provincialism. French thought, mean¬ 
while, was making progress in the basic con(;(‘p- 
tions of politi(!al society. It was perceived that 
society could not be understood as a machine, and 
hat the conception of individuals as nerveless 
dmilar units was destroying social vitality in tlie 
attempt to prevent the growth of privilege. The 
republic was criticized as severely as any monarchy 
liad been. In Uermany the philosophical study of 
man led to conceptions of society vaguely correct 
hut hopelessly without reference to (!ontemj)oraiy 
'acts. The most valuable idea developed was that 
)f the historical evolution of various forms of 
organization. 

Tlie attitude towards established government, 
adopf ed chiefly in France and England, w^as one of 
lu.spicion. It seemed to imply that the individual 
A'as best when alone or w'as by nature isolated. 
Laisitez-faire {g.v.) led to brute conflict, and the 
State W’as becoming a machine for the use of 
[uanufacturers. The influence of the historic-al 
school, both on the Continent and in England, 
should be counted as correcting the mistakes of 
,his false individualism. In j)ractice it had been 
Korrectctl, for the politiiial influenco of the later 
itilitarians was by no means directed to i.solating 
he individual. But the theory of the State as a 
iving and natural unit was needed to complete 
he tendency towards socializing all political activi- 
ies. The historicjal school rightly looked back to 
i form of political humanism in their opposition to 
vhat appeared to be a too mechanical conception 
>f society and the State. But their ambitions 
nisled them. They lost sight of the individual in 
he endeavour to transcend him ; they confounded 
he State with society as a whole and, in the 
losire for organic conce])tions, they raised from 
die ^rave of Leviathan a monstrous ghost—the 
uystical State Avhich is above all morality. 

8 . A new political theory.—The crude and as 3 ^et 
nexamined conce])tions of nationalism at jiresent 
>opular are in part due to the mistakes of the 
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historical school. Already, however, especially 
anion^ French writers, there is a return to the 
individualism (q.v.) of earlier times, with such cor¬ 
rections as must be allowed from the suggestions 
of Auguste Comte and his followers (see art. 
Positivism). Society is clearly not a mere collec¬ 
tion of individuals, nor is the State a mere contract 
of citizens ; but, on the other hand, the social unit 
or the State is not to be explained except as a 
special form of relation between individuals. 
Neither the atomic individual nor the mystical 
crowd-mind is a fact ; and with such negatives tlie 
history of j)olitical theory ends, except for the 
study of special or departmental interests. 

Again, however, political life outgrows the 
formuhe of established theory. Within the 
frontiers of every civilized State independent 
quasi-voluntary associations have arisen — the 
trade-unions (^r.v.). Across the frontier voluntary 
associations for the use of capital in undeveIoj)ed 
countries have become powerful. State action 
has immensely increased, and no clear limit 
appears as to what the State can do ; hut other 
organizations have begun to repudiate the 
idea that they owe their existence to the State. 
Further, by contrast to the preceding f)eriod. 
States are compelled by force of circumstances to 
act together ; and, most important of all, for the 
first time in human history every human being is 
brought into continuous political contact with 
every other, since all the States of the worhi are 
at last connected. The mass of new facts has led 
to extreme specialization in action and thought; 
and so far no comprehensive view has become 
common nor is any suggestion of improvement 
generally accepted. Recent political thought is to 
be found embedded in the ais^ussion of general 
social and economic questions. Socialism and 
syndicalism (qr/.v .), although implying political con¬ 
clusions, are far-reaching social movements rather 
than programmes of State action. For the old 
theories of the State begin to appear superficial to 
an age impatient of fundamental evilsand unlikely 
for much longer to be satisfied with the modifica¬ 
tion of a few ofiicialisrns. Already there is evi¬ 
dence that a new political theory is arising out of 
the new social theory ; and the new experiences of 
recent years will ])erhapH require an entirely new 
analysis of fact, not to s])eak of new suggestions of 
reform. It is becoming obvious that political 
thought should concern itself not only with devices 
of government, but with the establishment of 
more ideal purposes than those now commonly 
accepted. 

Although the situation has indeed changed in so 
many ways that much of the old j)oliti(;al theory 
is ob.solete and all of it is inadequate, we owe 
much to the statesmen and thinkers of the past. 
'J'he results acquired in practice are probably such 
as that the consent of the governed is essential for 
good government, that <lilTerent situations need 
dill'erent systems, that politii^al life changes and 
therefore the system of administration should 
change. These are principles which may bo 
observed to he implied in the action of the more 
advanced political groups. In the sphere of theory 
the old truths still valid are such as that 
society is a real and natural whole, that man is 
made by society and yet the individual is the only 
source of development. lint, naturally it is 
impossible to distinguish clearly theory from 
practice when we are making a summary of our 
indebtedness for the achievements of past ages. 
We can only build the future upon the good 
already established by men now dead. The 
greatest good, however, that we may derive from 
them, in the efi’ort to elevate political action and 
illuminate political theory, is the power to repudiate 


what we have inherited when it hampers our per¬ 
ception of evil or dulls our desire to destroy it. 
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POLYANDRY.— See Marriage, Family. 

POLYDiEMONISM. — See Demons and 
Spirits. 

POLYGAMY.— See Marriage, Family. 

POLYNESIA.— I. Introductory.—Polynesia ij^ 
the name given to a nuiuher of Pacific islands 
whose inhabitants are closely related to one 
another, speak dialects of substantially the same 
language, are similar in physi([ue, and are, in fact, 
a distinct, though not a pure, race. The chief 
groups of islands included in the area are Samoa, 
Tonga, Tahiti and the Society Islands, the Ilervey 
or Cook Islands, the Marquesas and the Paurnotu, 
with the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands to the 
north and New Zealand to the soutli. The F^iji 
Islands form part of Melanesia; but their peoj)le 
are largely Polynesian in character; and tliere are, 
.scattered among the islands of Melanesia and 
Micronesia, small outlying settlements of people 
either wholly or partly Polynesian. 

The Polynesians have long been subject to the 
inlluence of white men. Mission stations were 
e.stabli.shed long ago in most of their groups, and 
the people have been in constant contact with 
travellers, traders, government officials, and otliers. 
The old religious beliefs have been swei)t away, 
and superseded by Christianity ; early social and 
political systems and customs have been displaced ; 
past cultures have been forgotten. It is therefore 
necessary, in writing about these things, to adopt 
the past tense, even though some of the matters 
spoken of still survive. It must not be assumed 
tliat every stateinimt which follows aj)plie8 to all 
the islands, the intention of this article being 
merely to indicate, as far as possible in tlie space 
available, some of the more widely spread or char¬ 
acteristic features of Polynesian customs and 
beliefs. 

2 . Origin and migrations.—It is believed that, 

, rior to the migrations about to he mentioned, the 
islands of Polynesia, or many of them, must have 
been occupied by a peojilc more primitive in culture 
than these later migrants. This ])eJiof is based 
upon a recognition of physical difierences among 
the pe<)i>le ; upon an investigation of the sys¬ 
tems of relationship, nomcuchiture in connexion 
with those systems, and certain relationship duties 
and privileges found in Polynesia; upon a study of 
certain Polynesian beliefs, cultures, and customs, 
'ncluding the custom of /ertm-drinking ; and upon 
i comparison of all these mattrrs with what lias 
)een found in Melanesia. Much fresh light has 
)een thrown upon this ditticult subject by W. H. 
R. Rivers in his recent great work, 'pte History of 
Melanesian Society. The later migrants moved 
_nto the Pacific from the islands of Indonesia; 
they had probably passed to those islands from an 
earlier home on the mainland of further India ; 
ami there are grounds for suggesting a still earlier 
home to the nortli-west. Their movements from 
India to Indonesia, and afterwards, by routes 
skirting some of the islands of Melanesia, to tlie 
Pacific, are believed to have been caused by pressure 
from behind ; and it is thought that in the course 
of their migrations through Indonesia they them¬ 
selves came in contact with, and to a certain extent 
pushed before them, Papuans or Melanesians then 
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occupying the islands. Their legends indicate that 
their tirst lialting-pl/ioes in tlie I’acific were prob¬ 
ably the Fiji Islands, froni wJiich they reached the 
Samoan and Tongan gioups, and from all these they 
spread westward atnong the other gi<Mips which now 
constitute the islands of Polynesia. Certain definite 
migrations are reeord(‘d in tlieso legends ; but there 
must have been unrecorded movements, and, in¬ 
deed, it is possible that during the whole j)eriod 
there was a more or less undefined and inter¬ 
mittent process of passing from India southward 
and eastward. 'Fhe period of what is regarded as 
tile tirst recorded migration from India to Indo- 
n(*sia has been placed in tlie last century prior to 
the Christian era ; but it has been suggested that 
the movement began soime few hundred years 
earlier. Their first recordeil appearance in h'iji 
has been allocated to the 5th cent. A.D., but 
orobably there were Polynesian colonies in Fiji 
)efore then. It will be seen, then*f(ue, that, if 
these figures are anything like corn'ct, the wliole 
leriod of migration may have hoen extremely pro- 
onged ; and, wliatever may have occurred liefore 
the departures from India, tlnne Jiiust have heen, 
during this period, numherless times of separation 
and isolation of bodies of migrants, and the people 
must have come into contact with other races. 
I’hen, again, after the Polynesians were scattered 
about in the Pacific, further separation and oppor¬ 
tunities for diflerentiation arose. It is therefore 
hardly to he wondered at that, when many 
centuries afterwards they came under (he notice 
of white observers, it was found that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the general similarity among the peoi)le, there 
were marked differences in their cultures and 
beliefs, d’he period, extending over centuries, of 
occupation of the western islands—Fiji, Samoa, 
and Tonga—has been spoken of as the Homeric 
ago of the Polynesians, when flourished so many 
of their heroes, whose de(3(ls are embodied in the 
traditions and songs that form the classics of the 
race. 

3 . Political systems.—The political division of 
the peoido was largely geographical, each village, 
subdistrict, district, and large division of an i.sland, 
and each island or group of islands, being to a 
large extent a separate entity, managing its own 
aflairs. The political power, and such rude 
systems of justice as the people pos.sessed, were 
in some of tno islands mainly in the hands of the 
chiefs, small chiefs controlling villages and small 
districts and great chiefs ruling over the larger 
areas, whilst in most of the islands or groups there 
were poiverful head chiefs, sometimes with special 
distinctive titles, who are generally spoken of by 
writers as ‘kings.’ In some of the islands tliere 
were classes of landed proprietors inferior in rank 
to the families of the chiefs, from whom they were 
distinct, but who nevertheless possessed consiiler- 
ahle iniluenco and power. This was the case in 
Tahiti, where no important proposal could be 
carried out without the concurrence of the landed 
proprietors, and perhaps still more so in the 
islands of the Samoan group, where each village, 
subdistrict, district, divi.sion, and island had Tts 
/ono, or meeting of land-owners, by whom the 
affairs of the area under their jurisdiction were 
discipssed and regulated, and whose powers rivalled, 
and in some places seem to have over-ridden, those 
of the chiefs. 

4. Past clan systems.—There was little or no 
clearly defined system of division into clans, with 
their accompanying practices of clan exogamy and 
clan totemism ; but there is abundant evidence 
that such a system must have prevailed in earlier 
days and that some of its features still survived. 
This evidence is diverse in character. An en¬ 
ormous number of their gods were incarnate or 


immanent in animals and plants or in parts of 
them, in inanimate objects, such as stones, and in 
phenomena of nature; and the attitude of the 
people towards these things, and the imagined 
attitude of the latter towards the people, seem to 
])()iiit irresistibly to a totemic origin—that is to 
say, these visible representations of their gods 
were deilied totems, or, as has been suggested, had 
been the totems of deilied heroes and ancestors of 
long ago. For instance, a Polynesian would be 
unw'illing to kill, and still more unwilling to eat, 
the animal w hich w'as the incarnation of his owm 
god or tluit of Ids people, and the accidental killing 
of one of these aidmals, or the finding of it dt'ad, 
would cause great distress, and perhaps involve a 
religious ceremony ; he would, however, have no 
scruj)les in regard to the god of liis neighbour or 
a neighhouring people. fie not only trusted 
the incarnation of his god to do him no injury, 
provided, of course, he had not been guilty of a 
grave ofl'ence, hut he actually look(;d to it for 
guidance, help, and protection. There is, more¬ 
over, evidence whii;h points to beliefs as to animal 
im^arnations having been the ancestors of their 
ivorshippers, or the offspring of human ancestresses. 
TJien, as regards the more social aspects of a clan 
system, the attitude of the i)eople towards one 
another includes features highly significant of 
clanship; these features are various, but by way 
of example reference may be made to the idea 
prevalent in some of the islands, that, if A killed 
B, it was a social and even religious duty of all B’s 
people to join in retaliating, and their veng( 3 ance 
W’as (lirected, not only against A, but also against 
all his people, a whole village sometimes being 
involved in the matter. There w ere also clear and 
unmistakable relics of clan exogamy ; and in some 
of the groups—notably in Tonga—family rank 
descended by a rnatrilineal system, and there were 
traces of the same thing in other groups. 

5 . Myths of creation.—Tlie dominant idea of 
some of what are believed to have been the oldest 
Polynesian myths of creation w^as the evolution of 
light from darkness, with which was sometimes 
associated the beginning of sound and of stability. 

The Maori myth told of the embrace of the ori^^inal parents, 
Hky and earth. So close was this embrace that their ohildren, 
who were between thorn, were being smothered, until one of 
these, Tane, succeeded in forcing their father, the sky, upwards 
and BO letting in light and air. The same myth was known In 
Niue (Savage Island) ; and the belief that the sky had onirinaJly 
been forced and propped up from below prevailed widely in 
Polynesia. The beautiful Marquesan legend told of the victory 
of Atea (representing light, or perhaps even the sun) over dark¬ 
ness, and of sound over silence ; and the marriage of Atea with 
the dawn. The Hawaiian myth narrated the achievements of 
Kane—the Hawaiian spelling of Tane—repreKeriting light, and 
twoother beings, representing sound and stability, who broke 
up darkness and chaos, admitted light, andrre-aled the heavens 
and earth and, lastly, man. In Mangaia (Hervev group) the 
legend of creation begins w’ith references to certain spirit- 
beings, not of human form ; and then goes on to tell of a 
woman, called the ‘ very beginning,* or the ‘ beginning and tlie 
bottom,' w'ho dwelt In the depths below the earth, and of the 
children whom she produced by tearing off portions of her own 
Mesh, of whom the eldest, Vatea, representing the noon, and so 
in effect the light, was the divine ancestor of mankind. 

Several of the Polyne.sian myths, in the form of 
a recital of a series of consecutive l>irths or evolu¬ 
tions, suj^^^est the development of firm rock or 
foundation from sand, slime, or dust. Tane and 
Kano were the same god ; Atea and Vatea were 
also the same as Tane, or at least represented the 
same conception ; and to Tane must, perhajis, be 
accorded the original primacy in the Polynesian 
pantheon ; though he had not retained it in all the 
<'roup.s, and in some of them, in particular, had 
heen wholly or partially forgotten and supplanted 
by another god, I’angaroa, who was there reganied 
as the creator of all things. Another idea which 
was widely scattered in Polynesia was that the 
islands or groups had heen dragged up by one or 
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other of their ancient gods, by means of a fish-hook, 
from the bottom of the sea. 

6. Ideas as to earth, heaven, hades, etc.—A 
belief prevailing in Polynesia was that the eart h 
—a term generally eonlined to one island or group 
of islands and tlie surrounding sea—was a flat 
.surface, overarched by the sky, and ending 
abruptly at the horizon, where sea and sky met. 
In some of tlie groups Ave find the idea that the 
heavens, above the vi.sible sky, were formed in a 
series of concentric layers or strata, the higher 
being darker tlian the lower, and the highest being 
absolutely dark. These u[)per or more <listant 
heavens, spoken of as the region of Po, or night, 
were believed to envelop all things, ])oth the visible 
sky and the earth, so that it was Po in tlie remote 
heavens above, and Po in the regions below the 
earth. This idea has an important bearing upon 
Polynesian beliefs as to the homes of their go<i.s 
and the de.stination of the souls of the dead. The 
old migration traditions and myths point to the 
west as the placte from which they (^anie. The 
home of tlieir gods, some of them known in most, 
or all of the groups (possibly gods or living heroes 
of Indonesian or pre-Indonesian days), w'as a 
beautiful paradise aw^ay to the Avest, and in flie 
region of darkness, whicli Avas believed in some 
islands to he in the .sky above, and in others to he 
in the depths beloAV. d'he apparent confusion 
between the distant Avest, beyond the horizon, and 
the sky above Avas natural, for anything coming 
from tfie former was visibly approaching from tlie 
sky ; and the further confusion hetAV'cen the sky 
above and the region heloAV arose from tlieir con¬ 
ception of Po. Similarly, the most general belief 
as to the destiny of the souls of the dead AA'a.s 
either that they went to live Avit’.i the gods in their 
western paradise or that they passed into Po. 

7. The soul during life.— The belief that man 
po.ssessed a spiritual personality (luite distinct 
from his physical body—a gliostly self, w-hich we 
may call a soul—and that this soul survived the 
body at deatli is found throughout Polyne.sia ; tlie 
statement as to survival must he qualilicd, how¬ 
ever, by saying that in some islands it Avas be¬ 
lieved that the souls of the loAv-cla.ss people died 
Avith their bodies. There Avas a di.stinction in 
their minds hetAveen thi.s soul, on the one hand, 
and the mental and moral faculties and emotions, 
on the other. The belief that, Avhen dreaming, 
the soul of tlie sleeper left his body and actually 
saw Avhat ap[)eared to him in his vi.sion Avas appar¬ 
ently Avidely spread ; and dreams w ere a recognized 
method of inspiration by the souls of the departed 
and the gods. In some of the islands the pos.ses- 
sion of a soul, or at all events of a mysterious 
invisible self, Avas attributed not to man alone, 
hut also to animals, and even to trees, plants, and 
inanimate objects ; and Ave find beliefs that with 
these also this invisible self survived the death of 
its oAvner. 

8. Good and bad conduct.—It may he said 
generally that a man’s conduct, as hetAveen him- 
.self and his felloAv-men, had no influence upon his 
life on earth or upon the future of his soul. The 
only ofiences noticed by the gods Avere acts of 
disre.spect to theni.selves—omissions of acts of 
devotion, shortcomings in performance of the 
usual religious observances, hrcaclies of the tabu, 
and, perhaps especially, neglect in odering in 
sutticient quantities the required sacrilices, the 
last oflence being one to Avhich the priests, for 
obvious reasons, attached special importance. 
For ofiences of this sort the Lmds inflicted the 
punishment of illness ; and, ii the oflence Avas 
serious and the gods Avcre not appeased, the illness 
would he followed by death. 

9« The soul after death.—The conduct of a man 


during life, even as hetAveen him and the gods, had 
no iiidiience upon the destination of his soul after 
death. In some of the i.slands all souls Avent to 
the same ]>lace ; in others tliere Avas an alternative 
betAveen Avhat may be called lieaven and some 
region under the earth—generally Po. But in 
nearly all tlie groups it Avas solely a question of 
rank, only the chiefs and up])er cla.ssea going to 
lieaven, and the common people, if their souls 
survived at all, going below; though in one group 
the alternative depended upon an entirely ditlerent 
niaf ter. 

In Samoa and Tonga Mie .souls of cliiefs went to 
their heaven, Ihilotu, Avhich Avns one of the homes 
of their go<ls—indeed, tlie .souls of Tongan chiefs 
hecaiiie god.s ; the .-^ouls of eoinmon people of 
Samoa Avent to a sort of hade.s, eallcd Sa-le-fee, 
Avhich Avas not exactly Po, but was for all practi¬ 
cal imrposes the .same ; the souls of common people 
of Tonga died (according to the more prevalent 
beliefs) Avitli tlieir bodies. Bulotu Avas away to 
the west; the Samoans believed it to he a region 
under tlie sea, and the Tongans tlioiiglit that it 
was an island. It Avas a beautiful place, abun¬ 
dantly .supplied Avith plants, bearing tlie richest 
fruit.s and most beautiful llower.s, and A\ith quanti¬ 
ties of pigs; and, when the flowers av ere )>lueked 
and the pigs killed, others immediately took their 
ilaee. Sa-le-fee was under the earth ; it Avas the 
lome of the family of the ciittleli.sh god, ami, 
though not apparently a place of actual torture, 
was an unpleasant place to live in. 

The Society Islands heaven Avas Bohutu-noa-noa, 
a home of the gods. It was primarily the destina¬ 
tion of the souls of meuihors of the groat Society 
Islands semi-.sacred Areoi .society ; hut, as any one 
could go there Avhose surviving relatives could 
ailord a somowliat expensive ii;reinony after his 
death, it was also in eiiect tlie destination of chiefs 
and imiiortant persons. All other souls went to 
Po. Kohutu-noa-noa, which was really Bulotu 
Avith another name, was by tlie.se peiqile believed 
to he near (apparently above, in the sky) a moun¬ 
tain on the north-we.st side of tiie most westoily 
island of the group ; the description of it is similar 
to that of Bulotu. All souls Avhich did not attain 
to life in Kohiitu-noa-noa had to go to Po, the 
journey to Avhich appears to have heim a A\’estward 
one ; it was a home of the gods, and Avas not re¬ 
garded as a revolting or terrible place. 

In Maiigaia (llmwey Islands) the alternative 
de.stinations of the souls were paradise in the 
heavens above and a subterranean I’o—both of 
them homes of the gods. Here the soul's des¬ 
tiny did nob depend upon rank; the .souls of 
those .slain in battle went to i)ai'adise, hut all 
others went to l*o. The lieaveiis Avere above, 
built of azure stone ; and the souls that reached 
them Ave.ie clotlied with beautiful and sAveet- 
scented flowers, laughed, danced, and enjoyed 
themselves in every w'ay, looking doAvn with 
disgust at the iioor Avrete.lies in Po, w'ho had to 
emlure the indignity of being covered Avitli tlie 
dung which fell from their more fovtiinale friends 
above. There were three jioints of diipartnre for 
Po ; but they all faced Avestward. The beliefs of 
the people of Rarotonga (llervey Islands) Avere 
fundamentally similar to those of Maiigaia. 

In the Marquesas the souls of the upper classiis 
went to heaven, this being, they thouglit, an island 
up in the sky, apparently beyond the seas, abound¬ 
ing in everything deliglitfiil ; tlio.se of the lower 
ela.s.ses went to Po, beneath the earth. EacJi of 
tliese AA'as a home of tlie gods. 

The Maoris of New Zealand recogniztid tlie idea 
of Po in its original form, as extending in concen¬ 
tric layers both above the visible sky and beneath 
the earth. Po above Avas the home of the gods 1 
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and Po below was tlio destiintion of all human that they were usually believed to act malevolently 
souls, which after death descended to the iiu durinj,^ their wanderings. 

penetrable <iarkncss of its lowest depths, when lO. The g^ods.— The Polynesian gods were ex- 
they gradually pined away and ultimately becanv treinely numerous, and differed widely in celebrity 
annihilated. and power. They were greedy of respect and 

In Hawaii there was a common belief that th< religious attentions and merciless with those wlio 
souls of the dead went to Po and were there eaten failed in these matters ; but it cannot be said that 
or annihilated hy the gods ; but tliere were varia they were regarded meiely as a body of malignant 
tions of this belief. beings, only to be propitiated. The people appealed 

It will be noticed that generally the alternative to tliem for active guidance and assistance in all 
destinations were paradise and what we may cal the ailairs of life, both great and small, and relied 
Hades ; that each of these was a home of the gods confidently upon receiving it; and a large propor- 
and that, whilst the former was deliglitfiil, the tion of the omens which governed the peo])le ’8 
latter, though not necessarily a place of torment, decisions, even in most important matters such as 
was not a desirable residence—among other things peace or war, were the actions and movements, 
it was always dark and gloomy. It wdll also be most carefully watched, of the divine incarnations, 
observed that heaven was usually supposed to be First in rank came what may be called the racial 
situated somewhere in the west; and so generally gods—great deities, one or more of whose names 
was Hades ; for the most usual route to either one were known in nearly all the groups ; these in- 
or the other was westerly, commencing with a eluded Tane, Tangaroa, Kongo, Tiki (or Tii), Tu, 
rock facing the sea at the we.stcrly end of the Ku, the demigod Maui, and others; they were the 
island grouj), from which the soul leapt into the oldest gods, possibly the divinities or heroes of 
sea. In New Zealand the leaping place was at the Polynesian ancestors in the Indonesian days or 
the northerly extr(;mity of tlie islands; but the earlier. At the periods of visits of white men to 
migrations to this group of the Maoris were from the islands there was much confusion as to these 
central Polynesia, ana a glance at a map will gods. In one group only one or two were known, 
explain what might otlicrwise be regarded as an whilst in anotlier group it would be another or 
inconsistency. It may be that the custom which, others of them ; in one group one held the suju-em- 
as will he seen, prevaihid in some of the islands of acy, whilst in another group another was supreme ; 
l)lacing the remains of the dead in a canoe or a the beliefs as to the relationships of these gods, 
canoe-shaped receptacle is signiiicant of a belief one to another, and even their origins, attributes, 
as to tlie journey of the soul when released from and spheres of influence, dillered in the several 
the body. It is thought that all these beliefs groups. As a rule, they were not the objects of 
concerning the west must be associated with the prayer and sacrifice, except on specially im[)ortant 
early traditions of the people about the quarter occasions, the reason being that they were believed 
from which tlieir remote ancestors had migrated ; bo he too remote to concern themselves with un- 
for this would be the natural habitation of their mportant human affairs. Each island group, and 
oldest racial gods, and, to a certain extent, of many a single island, had gods wholly or mainly 
their pantheon generally, and the natural destina- peculiar to itself; there were tutelar gods of si)e- 
tion of the souls of tlie dead. ijilic sections of the ])eople, of districts, and of 

In some of the islands it was believed tliat the k^illages, and family gods ; and individual Polynesi- 
soul during its journey might have a chance of xns had special gods, selected by themselves, or by 
turning hack and re-entering its body. This was heir parents for them at birth, under whose protec- 
80 in the Hervey Islands and in Samoa. In the ion and guidance they phiceii themselves. Tliere 
latter group the belief was that, if the soul struck were gods of the air, of the mountains, of valleys, of 
against a coco-nut-tree near the western land ex- treams, of the sea, of animals, of plants, of fishes, 
tremity at which it leapt into the sea, it could if the forces and phenomena of nature. There 
come hack ; and a man apparently dying, but yere gods of various trades or occupations, from 
afterwards recovering, was believed to have died die most important productive labours to mere 
and come to life again tlirough this fortunate matters of personal entertainment. Of all these 
accident to his soul. deities, some (including the great gods above 

A belief wliicli prevailed in many of the islands mentioned) were s^ioken of as ‘original gods,’ or 
was tliat the souls, on reaching tlieir ultimate ' gods of night,’ being regarded as having evolved 
destination, were eaten by the gods, or one of Jiein.selves in the far distant past, never having 
them, h^xcept nerhaps in one or two groups, this leen human ; others were supposeil to have been 
fate awaited only fhe souls that went to ro, and Jescended from, or created by, these original gods; 
not those hound for paradise. It is sometimes itliers again were admittedly deified human beings, 
spoken of by writers as a punishment for the t may be said generally that these gods were be- 
peophi’s sins against the gods. So far as the ieved to be inlluenced by sentiments, inclinations, 
So(nety Islands were concerned, this statement and passions, and, as regards many of them, to 
receives some suppoit ; for we are told that in that mgage in occupations and enjoyments v<iry similar 
groui) those who had sinned were eaten and the o those of the human race, though they were 
innocent were sjiared ; in other groups it was the more enlightened and possessed siipornatural 
fate of all, good or had. 'I'liere is ground for lowers. Very many of them were believed to be 
suggesting that this soul-eating was not merelv a ricarnate or immanent in, or to enter or take the 
matter of divine gastronomical^ enjoyment, but onus of, birds, beasts, fishes, insects, plants, 
that tliere was connected with it an underlying itories, and other inanimate objects anil natural 
idea of the passing of the souls through tlie gods, ilieiioinena, all of which necessarily became .sacred, 
for tlie purpose of purifying them and making jach one to its own worshippers. There were, 
them fit to live among the gods. jesides these deities, a number of spirits, some 

The souls would sometimes linger about their uirely supernatural, others human in origin, some 
old haunts before starting on their final journey, indictive to humanity in general, others only to 
and in some of the groups they would actually he enemies of their own clients, but all greatly 
return from their abode in paradise or Po and eared by the people. It was usually through 
revisit their friends. They seem to have appeared heir help that sorcery was practised, 
usually in human form, hut to have been imma- ii. Hero- and ancestor-worship.—As many of 
terial and mist-like. Their visits were much he gods were admittedly departed human beings, 
lireaded by the people, though it does not appear .nd in some islands chiefs became gods immediately 
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after death, it may be said that the religion of the 
Polynesians included the worship of the dead. 
Whether it can be said that they were hero-wor¬ 
shippers or ancestor-worshippers depends mainly 
upon the definitions to be put upon these terms. 
As regards hero-worsliip, if, «js is probable, a 
number of the Polynesian deities had been liiiman 
beings—great chiefs, successful warriors, distin¬ 
guished navigators, etc.—then to this extent their 
religion perhaps may be regarded as having had 
its origin, in part at all events, in hero-worship. 
As regards ancestor-worship, a Tongan chief would 
go to the grave of his deceased father or graml- 
father, and pray to him; but this docs not 
necessarily mean ancestor-worship ; the ancestor 
was regarded by the cliief as a god, to whom lie 
might pray, not merely because of ancestry, but 
tiecause, having been a chief, the ancestor after 
death had become a god ; and other people not 
descended from the deified chief also might pray to 
him. Some of the myths of creation ended in the 
birth of a god who was the ancestor of the human 
race, i.e. of the particular people who believed in 
the myth and wor.shipped the god ; and this idea 
perhaps may be regarded as pointing to a past cnlt 
of ancestors. There is, liow'ever, no evidence to 
justify the suggestion of a general custom for 
members of families to worship their ancestors, 
either actual or collateral. 

12. Sun-worship.—'the evidence of sun-worship 
in the past is of a varied and scatterc'd character ; 
but its cumulative weight seems to be irresistible. 
Only a few' in<lications of the nature of some of 
this evidence can be given here. Some of the gods 
are in certain groups associated w ith the sun—so 
mnch so that writers speak of them as sun-gods. 
There is a Tahitian legend, aln ost classic! in form, 
concerning a god Hiro, which, thougli he w'as not 
there regarded as a sun-god, is very suggestive. 

lliro was vo^aginjf with his coiupanionu in search of the tnaro 
ura, the special reU girtlle which was perhaps tlie most sacred 
object in Tahiti and is bclitn ed toha\e been specially connected 
witli sun-worship. On one occasion, when he was sleepin;; m a 
^frotto, evidently under the sea, his enemies, the jjods of dark¬ 
ness, taking,' advantage of his absence, raised a violent sloriii, in 
the hope of destro,\ mg' his boat and companions; Hiro, how¬ 
ever, awaking iust at daybreak, reappeared on the surface of 
the water, ana with a look dispersed his eneinieg with tlie 
darkness. 

Other evidence is connected with the great Areoi 
societies of the Society I.slands and the Marquesas, 
and with certain seasonal festivals in which they 
engaged. These societies, which have been com¬ 
pared, and indetid associated, w'ith the secret 
societies of Melanesia, appear, both from the 
legends as to their origin and from the perform¬ 
ances in which they engaged, to have been con¬ 
nected w ith the W'orship of the sun. Among their 
performances in the 5larquesas and perhaps in 
some of the islands in the Society group Avere 
certain seasonal festivals of a significant character. 
The summer, ending in April or Majq was a .season 
of rejoicing; but on its termination feasts w ere 
held to celebrate the departure of the gods to the 
abode of darkness ; and, after these, prayers were 
offered to the gods to retuni. Then the areoi 
went into mourning, suspending all amusements, 
and retired to their homes to lament the absence 
of the gods ; this continued until the spring, w hen, 
about October, they had another feast to celebrate 
the return of the gods (and especially, it would 
seem, the sun-god) and their period of rejoicing 
recommenced. These festivals, as niight be ex¬ 
pected, if the suggestion as to their significance is 
correct, were closely connected with the ideas of 
fertility and reprouuction, and abundant crops 
and harvest. It may be noticed that this marked 
difterentiation between summer and winter must 
in itself be regarded as an indication that these 
people came iioni some latitude very different 


from that of the central Pacific islands. A custom 
of orientation of the bodies of the dead prevailed 
in some of the islands, but, in view of the beliefs 
of the people as to their place of origin, the homes 
of the gods, and the destination of the soul, this 
custom must not necessarily be regarded as evi¬ 
dence of sun-worship. 

13, The priesthood.—There is ground for believ¬ 
ing that at one time religious and civil authority 
were uniteti in Polynesia. In Tonga there were 
two head chiefs or kings, of whom one, the tui- 
tonf/a, held a purely sacred ollice, having little or 
no secular i)ower, while the other, the tuihinuku- 
bolu or Aai/, was the actual civil and military ruler 
of the peo[)le ; and the sanu! division of the 
supreme power is found in Mangaia and Kotuma. 
The Tongan traditions go back to a time when 
religious and civil supremacy were united in the 
tuitoufja, and tell of his parting with the latter; 
blit probably the cliange Avas gradual. In some of 
the i.slands the head ihief or king was the high- 
priest of the island; in all of them the chiefs, or 
at all events the higher chiefs, Avere regarded as 
divine or nearly so; and in some of them the chiefs 
were in many Avays closely associated with the 
prie.sthood. In some of the groiijis there Avere 
recognized separate ranks or grades of pri(!sts, but 
this w'as not general. Considerable ditlerenees 
are found in the social status of the priests and 
their co-operation as an organized and distinct 
class. In some islamls they formed a poAviTful 
united caste ; in others tliey were merely members 
of the lay cla.s.seH (and not necessarily of the 
highest or these), engaged in the ordinary voca¬ 
tions of life, .nud, except wdion actually inspired, 
having no s])ccial social status or power. ICach of 
them, as a gc-mual rule, Avas associated with a 
s])ecilic god. As diviners and intcrj)reters of the 
will of tlie gods, able! in cases of illness to ascertain 
the cause of the divine di^J»leasure and to s})ecify 
the oll'erings re(piired for its removal—olVerings in 
Avhich they usually had a substantial interest— 
they had considmalile ])OAver ; and the practice of 
sorcery gave them a s])eeial inci hod of terrorizing 
the people. In some groujis the sorcerers were 
regarded as a separate caste, distinct from and 
inferior to the priests, and there Avero certain 

ranks of pritjsts Avho do not ajipear to have prac¬ 

tised sorcery ; but in some group.s even high-class 
priests did this; and it cannot be said that there 
Ava.s any general delined distinction bctAviHUi priests 
ami sorcerers. The fatlier, or other head of the 
family, Avas in some of the groups the person to 
approach the tutelar family god. 

Id. Temples and places for disposal of the dead. 
—-Ijie I'olyncsians had temiiles and places for the 
disposal of the bodies of the dead. In many of 

the islands the temples Avere (he niortuarie.s ; in 

some the tw'o were distinct. Wliere, as in Tonga, 
a chief be<‘ame a god after death, the ])lace wdiero 
he W'as buried became in a sense a temple ; for it 
was there that supplications Avould he addressed to 
him ; but in Tonga they also had temples for their 
other gods. The temples included great uational 
tcm))les, temjdes of districts, of villages, aiul of 
families, the places of M pulture generally belong¬ 
ing to families. 'The great national tcmjilcs, the 
domestic temples of the great (chiefs, and in some 
of the islands the family hurying-placcs of the 
chiefs Avere often massive strucluies ; one form ol 
these Avas a Iiuge raised quadrangular arena, 
enclosed and supported on one or more of its sides 
by boundaries made of immense blocks of stone, 
the interior being flat, or rising upwards from the 
sides to the centre, and often wholly or partly 
paved. In some cases the stone boundary rose in 
steps ; in some a portion of the enclosed arena Avas 
occupied by a mas.sive stone structure, in the form 
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jf SL truncated pyramid, with sides rising in ste])s. 
The prevalence of ( his form of stejf-like hoiimlary 
and pyramid ma}’^ he a matt(^r of some signilicance. 
In some islands the (enip](js were merely houses, 
in form like domestic dwellings, and usually 
enclosed by an encircling lence. Similarly, in 
some of the islands, where it was the custom to 
keep (he bodies of the dead above ground, house¬ 
like structures were erected for their retention. 

In or about the larger tem])les there were usually 
some other erections connected with the religious 
rites conducted in them. These erections w’ere 
diUbreiit in the several grou])s ; but they commonly 
int'hided images, grtuit and small, altars, upon 
which the sacrilic(‘s were laid, and houses for 
keeping some of the smaller images and other 
sacred objects, and for the occupation of priests 
and custodians of the tem[)les. 'I'lie images erected 
outside varied in character. Some were of stone 
and others of wood ; some were rudely carved 
with more or less grotesque repriiscntations of the 
human form, otluws were not carved at all. And 
so w'ith the smaller images ktqd inside the houses; 
some were merely shap(‘less logs of w'ood, or only 
poles or sticks, covered perhaps witli sinnet and 
ornamented with nui feathers -that sacred form 
of decoration throughout Polynesia; others were 
mere bundles of (doth, decorated with red feathers. 

As regards all these objects, it must bo stated 
that the old missionary idea that the people 
actually worshipjxjd them was mistaken. They 
were images or symbols of the gods, to whom 
alone the worship was olfered, and as such they 
were of course sacred ; but this sanctity \vas not 
inherent in themselves, but due merely to their 
association with the gods. Sometimes, as in 
Tahiti, the god was supi)ose(l to enter temporarily 
one of these images, and through its medium to 
speak to the priest. On such an occasion the 
image would necessarily bec-ome sjx'cially sacred, 
just as the commonest Tongan layman would be 
sacred during a period of ins[)iration by the gods ; 
but this does not mean that the image was wor¬ 
shipped as an ‘ idol.’ 

15. Religious observances.—Fear of the gods 
and spirits, the wish to turn aw'av their wrath, 
and the desire to secure their gui(rance and help 
were for ever present in tlje minds of the Polynes¬ 
ians. Hence we have records of their nuithods of 
invocation and j)raise, possession, inspiration .and 
divination, intercession, M»df-liumiliation, oli'erings 
and sacrilices, and of their Ixdief in omens, use of 
charms, and practices of sorcery. K(digious cere¬ 
monies of one sort or another were associated, not 
only with the bjading events of the lives of (he 
people, from birth to death, but also with their 
(daily life, their industries and occupations, and 
even amusements. Many of the prayers repeated 
bv the pri(;sts w'ere expressed in metaphorical and 
ohsciire language, the meaning of w hich was some¬ 
times hardly understood by the speakers them¬ 
selves; some of them included rebirences to the 
traditions of the people, tlui geneab)gies of their 
chiefs, the feats of their heroes and histories of 
wars, and any other events of which the priests 
professed to have knowdedge. 

The faculty of obtaining inspiration from the 
gods and of expressing their wishes and intentions 
does not seem to have l)e(!n nearly so much a 
monopoly of the priests as was that of invocation 
and intercession. In some of the islands any one 
might become tempornrilv inspired. Possession 
by the gods w’as generally indicated by great 
bodily agitation, in which the limbs hec.anie 
convulsed and the features distorted, the inspired 
lerson sometimes rolling on the ground in his 
renzy, foaming at the mouth, and giving vent to 
violent cries. Thus they ascertained and announced 


the will of the gods in matters groat and small, 
public and private. In cases of illness tlie priests 
and sorcerers w'ere the doctors, for they claimed to 
ho able to lind out the cause of illness—always 
either an ott’ence by the patient or by .some person 
connected with him, against the Lu>ds, or else 
sorcery—and plead with the gods for mercy, or 
try to counteract the machinations of the hostile 
sorcerer. There were actual remedies for known 
ilIneH.ses ; but the curative powders of these remedies 
seem to have been attributed by the people to 
supernatural agency, the medicines being the 
vehicles or media by w'hich the gods acted. The 
doings of these priests and sorcerers, and the 
articles, including medicines, used by them didercxl 
in the several islands, and indeed, as regards dif¬ 
ferent individuals; but the predominant matters 
seem to have been the foes to he jiaid to themselves 
and the oli’erings to be made to the gods, this 
generally meaning, in part at least, to the priest. 
Sometimes one of these men w^oiild, wuthout 
actually applying sorcery to make a man ill, 
frighten him into the belief that he was so and 
thu.s reap a harvest from him and his friends. 
Another customary feature w’as the acts of humil¬ 
iation of tile patient or his friends, intended to 
soften the hearts of the gods. 

16. Omens.—Omens were believed in largely in 
Polynesia, .some of them relating to the ordinary 
all'airs of life, but the Tnajority being connected 
wdth war. The people noted the position of the 
moon, the appearance of the .stars, the forms and 
movements of the clouds, (he advent of shoot¬ 
ing stars and comets, tlie position of rainhow\s, 
the ilirection from w Inch thunder was heard, the 
character and locality of lightning discharges, the 
sunset sky and other matters, and especially the 
movements and behaviour of birds and other living 
ueatures in wdiich their gods were supposed to be 
incarnate. The matters w’hich these signs por¬ 
tended included, besides success or failure in war, 

' he approach of death to a member of a household, 

he recovery or otherwise from an illness, tlie 
death of some chief, w hose identity the omen did 
not disclose, or an invasion from a neighbouring 
island, etc. All these omens were believed to be 
signs sent by the gods ; w hen the guidaru!e was 
given by an animal incarnation, it was the god 
himself wiio was pointing out wiiat should be 
lone. The apjicarance before a Polynesian of the 
creature in which the god whom he worshipped 
was incarnate—perhaps a bird, a fish, or a crab— 
was sometimes regarded as a prognostication of 
his death ; the god had come to receive his spirit. 

17. Tabu.—The principle of the tabu, which wms 
n etlect a prohibition based upon the idea of 

.sanctity, permeated deeply the minds of the 
Polynesians ; it has been defined as a prohibition 
resting on a magico-religions sanction. There 
were certain forms of tabu which, though doubtless 
having a similar ba.sis, were, in their application, 
)f a social rather than an obviously religious 
[jharacter; and these cannot be dealt with here. 
Most of the other tabus fell under one or other of 
he following categories: they might be directed 
igainst {a) touching of a sacred person or object; 
6 ) entering a sacred place or one in wdiich a 
sacred ceremony w'as being performed ; (c) doing 
jertain things on certain solemn occasions; and 
d) interfering with things upon which a specific 
-abu had been placed. The penalty usually 
xpected for breach of any of these tabus was 
mnishment by the gods, inflicted in the form of 
llness or even death. A few illustrations of these 
tabus wdll indicate their general character. 

(a) The belief as to the sanctity of kings and great chiefs was 
>lnio8t univerHal in Polynesia, and none might come in contact 
with them, direct or indirect. In some of the islands no one 
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ttilpfht touch one of these divine people or anythlnf? with which 
he had been in contact, or sit near him ; in soiiiC places ids food 
had to be tiirown to him. In Tahiti the king was so sacred that 
any dwelluig-house whicii he ha(i entered, or furniture which 
he had used, or articles from or with whicii he had eaten or 
drunk could not be touched by any one else, and had to be 
burnt; even the ground upon which ho trod became sacred, and 
BO ho had to he carried about on the shouMors of a hearer, who 
therefore himself became sacred. Any persoti who broke Una 
tabu and came into contact, direct or indirect, became tal>u 
himself. It was the same w’ith those who had, in performance 
of the funeral offices, handled the bodies of the dead ; they 
became tabu. The most widely recognized result of such a 
situation was that the person thus infected with sanctity must 
not handle his own food, as, if he did so, the sanctity would be 
transmitted to the food, and he would become ill and die. 
The removal of the tahu was efTected in ditferent w'ays in 
different islands. In Tonga, «.</., a humble act of piety had to 
be performed before another great chief, whilst in Samoa the 
remedy was sprinkling with coco-nut-water. The tabu of the 
dead man was sometimes terminated on the completion of one 
of the regular funeral ceremonies. 

{b) Entry into temples, or portions of them, and other sacred 
places, and even into private houses, when religious ceremonies 
were being carried on there, was in many islands forbidden to 
all except the priests, and perhaps the chiefs ; and a violation 
of any tabu of this character would he regarded as a sacnlege, 
from which the direst consequences would ensue. The most 
widely spread form of tabu sign, intended to warn off tres¬ 
passers, was a flag or piece of w'hlte cloth. 

(c) There were certain acts of every-day life which were for¬ 
bidden during the perfonnauce of certain solenm ceremonies 
and for a period after the death of a great chief. These diHere<l 
somewhat in the several groups ; but they included such things 
as eating food, or eating it in the day-time, lighting tires, 
engaging in certain occupations, launching a canoe, or passing 
in a canoe the place of ceremony or the place w'here the dead 
man lay. 

fd) The placing of tabu upon specific things was a somewhat 
diff .rent matter. A king or chief, or perhaps a priest .icting 
on his instructions, would place a general tahu upon a grove of 
coGO-iiut-trces or a jiaioh of some other produce or upon the 


the protection of the gods; a violation of the tabu would be an 
offence against them, ana they would punish the offender. 
This point is illustrated by the fact that any man couM 
place a tabu upon his own property ; if it were, sav, a coco-nut- 
tree, he woukl tie round it perhaps a frond of coco-nut or a 
wisp of grass or leaves ; and any would-be pilferer knew well 
what this meant, and dared not risk the curse which would 
follow a violation of the tahu. 

i8. Sorcery.—Sorcery was practised by lower 
classes of ])riests, commonly spoken of by writers 
as sorcerers, and also, in some islands, by the 
higher priests. The supernatural beiiij^s throiie^h 
whose belj) it was accomplished were usually evil 
spirits, interior in rank to the t^ods ; but the jj^ods 
themselves were not always superior to such work, 
at all events in some of the islands. One method 
of sorcery was what may be called contagious 
magic. A man, wisliing to avenge himself on an 
eneiiiy, procured some of hisliair, saliva, urine, or 
excrement, or some remnants of his food, or a piece 
of his luin-cloth, or something else which liad been 
in contact with his body, and handed this, with 
the requisite fee, to the sorcerer. The latter 
might take these things to his hou.se or to tlie 
temi^le with which he was connected, and engage 
in incantations over them ; or he might place them 
in a little bag, in which he carried images or other 
symbols of the supernatural beings whose aid he 
would invoke ; and the hag might also contain 
such things as lizard-skin, parts of special plants, 
peculiarly formed stones, etc. ; and lie would 
probably bury the bag and its contents. Another 
method of (;ontagious magic consisted in rubbing 
with a human skull food that a man was going to 
eat. Another form of sorcery was that of cursing 
No doubt tlie prayers of the sorcerer engaged in 
contagious magic would be of the nature of curses ; 
but in some of the islands it was believed that 
disaster could be brouglit upon the head of an 
enemy by merely cursing him. Presumahly the 
imprecation was supposed to move the god or 
spirit, just as did the proceedings in connexion 
with contagious magic. In Tonga they had some 
special curses, amounting to commands that the 


person cursed should maltreat a supeuior relation, 
such as * Hake your grandfather till his ^kin turns 
into cracknel, ami gnaw his skull for your share,’ 
or ‘ Dig up your father hy moonlight, and make 
souji of his bones,’ and others of a highly indelicate 
character. These Tongan curses are referred to 
speciiically because of what they would appi'ur to 
involve. It w\as a tenet of Tongan religion that 
liuman merit, for failure in w hich a man miglit be 
punisheil by tbo gods, include<l among other things 
the paying of respect to aged persons and filial 
love; an<i it was euiisidere<i a crime to eat 
food that a superior relative had touched ; so, in 
pronouncing either of these curses, a man was 
commanding the committal of a doiilile olleime, for 
which the gods would punish the oUmnUu' ; for, if 
it was wrong to eat an aged relative’s food, it 
must have been very wrong to eat the aged 
relative himstdf. How those curses operated is 
not stated ; but it must not he assumed that it 
was believed that the victim w’ould actually he 
impelled to commit the crime ; for many of the 
Polynesian ceremonies were purely symbolic, and 
symholisni may well have been Itelnml these curses, 
in the sense that the suggi'sUon of the act took 
the place of its actual committal. Somet inies the 
vietiiu was not aware of wdiat was beiim attemptial 
against him ; but sometimes ho was told of it, and 
then he w’ould often pine away and die from sheer 
fright. 

The underlying idea of Polynesian sorcery seems 
to have been that tlie Hu])eriiatural being to whom 
the sorcerer ajipealed actually entered into the 
victim, sometimes perhaps thiougli his food, and 
sometimes by direct entry into his body. The 
sensations of a person so iiossessed were far from 
pleasant; w'e are told, e.^., of the evil sjiirit 
tw’isting and knotting the man’s internal organs ; 
and again of his causing the feeling of being trans- 
lixe<l internally by a barbed book. These descrip¬ 
tions suggest certain internal complaints, which 
may well have been ignorantly attributed to 
sorcery. 

There is a description by a missionary of a younfj Tahitian 
who had been subjected to sorcery. lie was l>in)f on the 
jfround, writhinjf in anguish, foanun^^ at the mouth, his eyes 
ready to start from his head, and his couiitenaiice exhiliiiinir 
every form of terrific distort ion and pain, wliile his limh- 
were aj^itated with violent and involuntary coin ulsions. 

In some of the groups, however, the sjiell seems to 
have worked dillerently; in the Manjuesas, for 
instance, it is said U> have operated only slowly, 
the victim first becoming sick and then growing 
daily weaktu*, until, after about three weeks, he 
seemed to die from loss of strengt h. 

In some of the islands there were alternative 
methods of saving a man w ho wtis under the spell 
of soreery. One was to find out who was the 
sorcerer that had inflicted it, and hy means of 
prc.sents to him, exceeding in value tliose given to 
him by his original client, to induce him to call olF 
the malignant and devouring s]>irit. The other 
was to call in the servictis of another sorcerer, 
a.ssociated wdth another supernatural spirit, more 
powerful than that which had produced the tiouble, 
or perhaps, if only equal in jiower, stimulated to 
greater energy hy more costly gifts. When a 
victim died, tlie instigator, or suspected instigator, 
of the calamity w'onJd often l)e<-oiiio liiinsidf the 
victim of jierseciition hy t he dead man’s family. 

19. Funeral ceremonies.—Sometliing hasalreaily 
been said about the attitude and conduct of the 
priest.s, acting as doctors, diviners, and HU|)pliantH 
to the gods in time of illness. This matter of 
illness and subsequent death is also interesting as 
regards the attitude of the people, the relatives 
and friends of the sick man, especially when the 
invalid W'as a great chief or king, and thus the 
subject of anxiety and concern of a deep and 
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wide-spread character. Lai^o nninhers of peopl 
—relatives, frieruis, and cliiefs and otlici iinportari 
personages—came to the village of the dying inai] 
oringing with them enormous quantities of clot 
and of pigs and otlier food, to be offered to th 
otfendetl gods. IMiere was a general wailing, an( 
rnucli self-wounding and blood-letting; in tlr 
Tongan Islands women or children were in the cas 
of a great chief strangled «-nd offered to the gods 
in the Marquesas on tlie illness of a priest enem 
victims were sacrificed ; sometimes only symbol 
sacrifices were made, the [)eople going to tl 
temple with ropes roiiml their necks, but not bein 
actually slain. There is a narrative concerning 
the dying of a Tongan secular king, who wan 
carried by his friends to tlie cook-house of tl 
sacred king, and there placed over the cooking 
hole, as a symbolic offering to the gods of th 
)atient himself; we are told also of the .same thiii*^ 
)eing done with the sacred king. The di.scovery 
that all efforts had been unavailing and that th 
cliief was indeed dead was usually tiie occasion fo 
a general howl of despair. 

Tlie methods of dealing with the bodies of the 
great dead, and the ceremonies with which th 
funerals were conducted, differed so widely in tlr 
several groups that it is impossible even to attemp 
to explain them here ; there were, however, 
certain interesting features in some of the cere 
monies, to which attention may be drawn, and ji 
short statement may he made as to the modes of 
dealing with the corn.se. 

Immediately and for some time after the death 
all the people engaged in loud lamentations, which 
were, in most of the groups, renewed at certain 
stages of the funeral ceremonies. The lamenta¬ 
tions were accomjianied by most amazing self- 
wounding and laceration. The people in many of 
the groufis would beat thern.selves almost senseless 
with clubs and oilier weaiions, and stones, cut 
themselves shockingly on the heads, temples, 
cheeks, and breasts with instruments armed with 
sharks’ teeth, lacerate themselves with shells, 
knive.s, and spear.s, sometimes driving spears into 
their limbs and bodies, or even through the cheek.s 
into their mouths, thus making hideous wounds, 
from which the blood tlowed jirofusely ; they 
would tear off their hair in liandfuls, and burn 
their Ix^dies with lighted sticks or pieces of cloth. 
Various motives have been .suggested by observers 
for these wild and excessive manifestations of 
grief. One suggestion is that it was inttmded to 
please the ghost, another that it was to please the 
god.s, and yet another that it was merely a testi¬ 
mony of respect for the dead man’s memory and 
of fidelity to his family. Any, or all, of these 
explanations may be correct; but none of tliem 
.‘'Oems entindy adequate. It may he that a more 
correct explanation is to be deduced from tlie 
custom, wliicli prevailed in I’aliiti and perhaps 
others of the Society Islands, of catching the 
ilowing blood in cloths and throwing the.se under 
the bier wliicli held the corp.se; and that the 
underlying idea was, or originally had been, an 
oflering of blood to tlie ghost of tlie dead man, to 
striMigt lum it on its journey to the other world. 

Another intere.sting practiee, found in some 
of the islands, was that of giving the dead 
man some of his earthly possessions — either 
burying them with him or placing them on or 
near the bier—to which were sometimes added 
further offerings by his friends. Suggestions 
have been made by writers that tlie reason for the 
burial of the dead man’s jiroperty with his body 
was that they were tabu ; and this [lerhaps may 
have been the case as regards garments, mats, 
cloths, etc., which had been in contact with hia 
dead body ; but it can hardly be an explanation 


of everything. The idea of providing the ghost 
with things for use in its new world is well known, 
and mii.st surely be the explanation of many of 
the Polynesian practices. In Samoa valuable 
mats and other things were sometimes buried with 
the body ; the grave of a warrior was surrounded 
with spears, fixed iipriglit in the ground, while his 
club was sometimes placed on tlio ground and 
allowed to decay, no one daring to touch it; a few 
little trinkets and playthings might often be seen 
on the grave of a dead child. In Tonga most of the 
valuable property of the sacred chief, together with 
ircsents brought to the funeral, were buried with 
lim. In Rarotonga they placed the dead chiefs 
adze in his right hand, and Ids staff and drinking- 
cup by his side ; and with a woman of rank they 
buried her cloth mallet and other domestic utensil.s, 
Tlie practice of putting to death the dead man’.s 
wives and burying them with him prevailetl, 
tliough apparently only to a limited extent, in the 
Tongan Islands, ’fho custom of placing food on or 
near a grave or burial ])latform, and renewing it 
from time to time, was wide-spread. 

Boxing and sham fights were usual features in 
most Polynesian festivities; but in some of the 
islands the ceremonies attending the burial of a 
chief included fights of a special character. In 
Mangaia (Hervey Islands) they had combats be¬ 
tween parties, of which one was calle<l ‘ the 
friend.s ’ an<i the other represented malignant 
spirits, and the former was always successful. In 
tbe Society Islands, when the body of a chief had 
been put on its resting-place—a bier, placed in the 
temple — it was surrounded by his family and 
people, all well armed. Shortly afterwards an 
armed party of friend.s from an adjoining district 
approached ; they were called ‘the mourners,’ and 
they asked to be admitted to lament their (diief. 
Permission was always refused ; and thereupon 
arose a battle, which, though quite fri(‘ndly and 
purely formal, often caused loss of life; and 
atiparently the mourners were always the victors. 
*^11 Samoa also they sometimes liad combats which, 
hough we have no description of them, there is 
ea.son for tliinking had a .special significance 
■onnecting them with those of Mangaia and the 
■Jociety Islands. Tbe special interest of these 
nock conflicts rests on the fact tluit a comparison 
f them with the ceremonial funeral (ronihats 
usual in a ilistrict of Australia and in certain 
laces in Melane.sia seems to suggest that their 
nderlying id(‘a was an attack upon the hostile 
;pirit that had cau.se<l the man’s death. 

Another curiiius ceremony practi.sed in some of 
he islands may be called the ‘ burying of the 
ead man’s sins.’ In Tahiti a hole was dug in the 
round, beneath the bier iH)on which the dead 
lody lay ; ami the priest prayed to the god that 
.ho .siii.s of the dead man, and e.specially that for 
vhic.h he had been called away, might be buried 
11 the hole, so that the surviving relative.s might 
le free from anxiety as to their future; the hole 
vas then filled in, and the priest addressed the 
uirpse, exhorting it {i.e, the ghost) to be content 
vitn its new conditions, and not to distress its 
iirviving relatives by reluming to them. Some- 
i^liat similar ceremonies were performed in some 
i the other islands. 

20. Disposal of the corpse.—The methods of 
ealing with the corpse can be stated only in 
rarest outline. Throughout Polynesia common 
eoplo were usually buried underground with but 
ttle coremony; but the moiies of disposing of 
ead chiefs diftered in the several groups. 

In the Society Islands the body was taken to 
lie seashore, and there is a statement that it was 
sually carried in a canoe os far as the opening of 
he reef, and back again. Within a short period 
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—generally three or four days after death—it was 
taken to the temple of the (diief’s family, and there 
placed upon a platform or bier, sheltered from sun 
and rain by a roof, in shape rather like an inverted 
canoe. There it was subjected to a process of 
preservation—a sort of simple embalming—and, 
when suthciently dried up, it was wrapped in 
cloth, placed in a sitting posture on the bier, and 
allowed to remain exposed for an iiidehnite time. 
Ultimately it was buried underground beneath 
the platform. In time of war the bodies or their 
remains were often carried away to almost in¬ 
accessible spots in the mountains, in order to secure 
them from the sacrilege of the enemy. 

In Tonga the body of a dead chief was carried, 
generally within a few days after death, to the 
burial-place of his family. The interment was 
underground in a vault, made of six huge masses 
of .stone, one forming the bottom, four making tlie 
sides and ends, and one closing it in at the top, 
the whole being sunk underground, and covere4i 
with earth. These vaults w'ere generally about 
8 ft. long, 6 ft. broad, and 8 ft. deep ; but that of 
a very important family might be larger, one such 
vault being described as capable of holding thirty 
bodies. 

In Samoa there appear to have been alternative 
methods of disnosing of the body. The more insual 
one was burial underground, some ten, lifteen, or 
twenty days after death. Ultimately the body 
was placed in a canoe, or a canoe-shapeil recep¬ 
tacle, and buried underground, with its head to 
the east and its feet to the west, in the family 
vault—a stone structure within the family temple, 
evidently somewhat similar to that of Tonga. 
Above tiie vault was erected a mound of stones, 
neatly built up in an oblong slaruing form, about 
4 ft. high at the head, and 3 ft. at the foot. 
Sometimes, however, the body was subjected to 
a rude process of preservation or embalming, and 
then either placed in a canoe and sent adrift out to 
sea or nlaced on a stage erected in the forest, and 
there left to decay, after which the bones were 
collected and buried. One or two of the leading 
families had a custom of embalming the bodies of 
their dead, placing them on nlatforms rai.sed on 
double canoes, in houses built tor the purpose, ami 
leaving them there. Some Samoans used to ex¬ 
hume the dead bodies of their relatives, sever the 
head—that most sacred member in Polynesia—and 
reinter it in a family burying-place in the moun¬ 
tains, the intention being to save the head from 
enemies in case of war. 

In Mangaia (llervey Islands) the bodies of the 
dead were usually deposited in caves. Some of 
these were of the nature of chasms, into which the 
body had to be let down with vino ropes from 
above, ami a description of one discloses that it 
was full of water, into which the body was dropped ; 
others were apiiarently caves that could be ent ered 
from below. Some bodies were buried under- 
CTound in the temples, d'liey were fixed in a 
Qoubled-iip position, with the cliin and knees 
meeting, and the limbs secured with siiinet cord, 
and were then placed in the grave, face downward, 
with the head turning towards tlie east. A thin 
covering of earth was laid over the body, and heavy 
stones were piled on the top. 

In the Marc^iiesas the body was usually retained 
in the house in which the man had died, or in 
another hou.se—sometimes for weeks or months ; 
and there is a statement that it was Hayed, the 
skin being preserved among the family trea.sure8. 
Eventually it was put in a canoe-shaped cotlin, 
which was placed upon a covered platform or hier 
(evidently veiw like that of the Society Islands) in 
the temple. Later, when the flesh haa all decayed 
away, the bones were cleaned, and some of them 


were kept as relics, the rest being buried in the 
temple. Sometimes the body, it would seem, was 
kept in a private dwelling-house until the time 
came for cleaning and breaking up the skeleton. 
The death of a high-priest involved liuman saerilice 
and a cannibal feast ; but ai)parently all the 
victims were not eaten. If the liigh-priest had 
been killed in battle, and Jiis body had not been 
recovered from the enemy, his soul, we are told, 
could not travel to its destination until they bad 
captured ami killed a sullieient number of enemy 
men to paddle it thither; and lighting would 
actually take place for the purpose of securing a 
full crew. 

In New Zealand the mode of dealing with the 
remains of the dead diflered in the several parts of 
the islands. In some places the body was buried 
in a sitting posture uiidergrouml in the house 
of the dead man; one or more of his wives 
strangled themscKes, and several slaves were 
killed, so that the ghost might not be without 
attendants. After an interval of about four weeks 
the body was taken up for the [uirposeof a further 
funeral ceremony, and then reinterred. After 
two years the bones were again dug up, scraped, 
painted red (the sacred colour of I’olynesia), 
wrapped up in mats, and deposited in a canoe, 
which was elevated on a pole, or in a small house, 
or they were placed on a stage at the top of a 
sacred tree, or put into a hollow trunk, or con¬ 
veyed to a cave or a fissure in tlie rocks, or burnt. 
Anotlier custom was to put the body into a kind 
of frame, formed by two pieces of an old canoe, 
and standing about 6 ft. liigli, the body being 
ilaeed in a sitting posture on a grating in the 
lollow place between the j)art8 of tlie canoe. 
After a time theskeUdon was removed and scraped. 
Near the seaside bodies were often buried in the 
sand drifts. 

In Hawaii some of the bones of the kings and 
principal chiefs were preserved, and (uther de- 
positeil in the temple or distributed among the 
relatives ; ami the rest of the remains were eitlier 
burnt or burical. The bodies of juiests and chiefs 
of inferior rank were laid out straight and buried 
ill that position ; and a jiile of stones, and often a 
surrounding circle of high jioles, marked the posi¬ 
tion of the grave. Priests w(*re buried in tlie 
temi»les at which they had oflieiated. For other 
people natural graves were ]neferred, such lus 
caves in the sides of steej) rocks, or Large subter¬ 
ranean caverns. Their artilieial graves were only 
shallow, and were often dug in their ganlens, or 
sometimes in tluur houses or in seqm'stenHl spots 
near them, the bodies being generally placed in 
them in a sitting posture. 

LiTKRATiJRK.-’The Httmturo relating to the PolyneslaiiB is 
extensive arnl of n varied character ; hut the following are a 
f«'\v of the more important works : A. Fornander, An Account 
of the PolynrHinn Race, vols., I.ornion, l87«-8f); S. Percy 
Smith, Hau'(iiki\ do. 11)10 ; W. H. R. Rivers, The Uiyt. oj 
Mrkuu’sinn Society, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1014; Horatio Hale, 
Ethnography and Philology (U.S. Exploring Expedition, 
lsas-42, vol. vi.), Philadelidiia, 1840; Captain Cook, Voyages, 
London, several edd. ; G. Turner, Sain^a a Hundred Years 
Ago, do. 1884 ; J. B. Stair, Old Samoa, do. 18U7 ; G. Brown, 
Melanesians and Polynesians, do. 1910 ; A. Kramer, Die 
Samoa-Inseln, 2 vols. and Stuttgart, 1901-03 • 

W. Mariner, An Account of the Notices of the Tonga Islands^ 
(eomir.letl by J. Martin), 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1827 ; B. Thomson, 
'The Dirersions of a Prime Minister, do. 1894, Sitvage. Island, 
London, 1902; W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches^, 4 vols., do. 
1832-36; J. A. Moerenhout, Voyages auz iles du Grand OeJan, 
2 vols., Paris, 1837 ; Mrs. Salmon, 'Phe Memoirs of A niTaimai, 
do. 1001 ; W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the S. Pacific, 
I.ondon, 1876, Sketches of Savage Life in Polynesia, do. 1881, 
Life in the. Southern Isles, do. 1876; G. Mathias, Lettres mr 
les iles marquises, Paris, 1843; C. A. Vinrendon-Dumoulin, 
Les lies marquises ou Noukahiva, do. 1843 ; D. Porter, Journal 
of a Cruise made to the Pacific Oceon'^, 2 vols.. New York, 
1822 ; G. H. von Langsdorff, Remerlcungennitf finer Retse urn 
die Welt in den Jahren im bis 1S07, Frankfort. 1813; R. 
Taylor, Te Ika a Maui'^, London, 1870; J. S. Polack, New 
Zealand, 2 vols., do. 1838; John Savage, Some Account qj 
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Nexo Zealand, do. 1^07 ; F. E. Maning (‘ A Takeha Maori ’), Oh 
New Zealand, do. iHS4 ; G. W. .^hisclen, flist. of New ZealamV^ 
8 Vols., Melboiiriio, l,S9f); J. J. Jarves, IJist. of the Ilawaiia 
or Sandwich Islands, Hoston, 1843. 

Koukut W. Williamson. 

POLYTHEISM.-—I'olytheisrn is the o 

phase of the reli^nous <levelopinent of mankind ii 
whicli the Ixdief in and worshij) of many j^od 
prevails. It is distinguished from the j)reviou! 
stage (j)oIydaMnonism) hy the nature, and from Hr 
Huh-e()uent stage (pantheism, monotheism) hy tlr 
numlxT, of the objects of worsliip. 

I. The antecedents of polytheism. — It is no 
nec(*s^ary to retrace tlie devi;lopment from it: 
beginnings in animism (o.r.) or po.ssihly an evei 
eailu'r ariimatism (K. K. Marett, 7 'he Tftrcfthold o, 
licrujirni, p. 15 ). Only two general remarks nee 
be made. 

{a) In the first place, the primitive monotheisi 
which has beem asserted has not been proved, a: 
the assertion rc‘.sts on insnilicient and inconclusive 
evidence ; and to this view a[iplies the same oh 
jcctioii as to tlie view that polytheism belongs t< 
the pre-animistic stage. 

‘ I am not at prfaent i)rei)ared to admit,' aaya Marett (p. wii), 

* the postnl.ato of a worM-u iflo dfifcmeratioii from the belief in 
Booh beiiij^s [‘high godrt’J, as uceoiuilliiif for pre-.atiiiuisti(. 
pheTiomeria in ^'oiieral. On the ootilr.iry, 1 aRaume for working 
purposes that .Mr. Lang's “ high gods ” must have had a psycho 
logical pre history of some kind which, if known, would conned 
them with vaguer and e\er vaguer shapes—phantoms teeming 
In the penumbra of Ibe j)rimitive mind, and dancing about the 
darkling rim of the tribal llre-circle.’ 

J<'rom the psychological standpoint the movement 
of the mind from tlie iridclinite to the dclinitc, the 
incoherent to the coherent, miiltiidicity to unity, 
is incomjiarahly more probable tlian the rever.se 
process. It is incumlieiit on us to try to make tin? 
aevelo[)ment of the religious consciousne.sH inUdli- 
gible ; and this yve do, not by a.ssuniing any belief 
as a ‘bolt from the bluo,^ a gift from heaven 
dropped down on earth, hut hy connecting it with 
the probable movement in the human mind under 
tlie given conditions of life. 

{b) In the second place, totemism (^.v.) cannot 
be assumed as primitive or as a necessary phase of 
the develojmient of the religious consciousness. 

‘ The totemistic theory of the origin of worship has been 
widely jiropa^ated through the brilliant and learned monograph 
of VV. ti. .Smith (Journ. Philtd. ix, 75 if.), and its fa.9cmating 
exposition by Je\ons (/7ifrodnctio?i to the History of lie/iyion, 
ISPb) ; hut the main body of English anthropologists refuse to 
regard it as primitive, wfiile in France the hyfmthesis has l>een 
snhjoctcd to closeand learned criticism (Marillier, ‘ La place du 
Toloinisme <lans I’t!-volution religieuse,’ in Jleo. de I'Hist, des 
/fc/b/nnw, 18!i7-b8) Totemism seems most intelligible when 
viewed as formed under the play of savage thought or miscoii- 
ccpllon, ami as intruding u])on and overrunning earlier forms 
of worship which found a god In nature or the spirits of men ’ 
(IJDB iv. 3.31 b). 

Totemism assumes that the stage of generalization 
in thought has been readied, as the totem is not 
an individual, but an animal or plant da.sH, and 
also lucsujiposes the stage of tribal unity in life, 
neitber of wbi<!h can be regarded as primitive. 
There is not the same evidence tliat all religions 
have passed through a totemistic stage as there 
is n‘garding an animistic; and tlie ])svclioIogical 
prohahility is not so great. We can hardly .say 
that it appears nece.ssary for religious tliought to 
have passed through this phase. We cannot there¬ 
fore connect polytheism so exclusively with tutem- 
ism as Jevons does (])p. ‘ 234 - 248 ). Where the 
pha.'ie of totemism did exist, it is not at all im¬ 
probable that, os he argues, the objects of the 
tribal cults, when a political union took place, 
were either fused together (.syncretism), if for one 
or other of the reasons he suggests the spirits were 
not definiti'ly enougli distinguished either in belief 
or in worship to remain apart, or placed si<Ie by 
side in a national pantheon (polythei.sin). Totem¬ 
ism, however, yvas not monotheistic (belief in the 
existence of one God alone), nor even liad it reached 


the stage of moriolatry (the worship of one God 
combined witli the belief in the existence of others). 
As Jevons concedes (p. 239), ‘the sky-god, whose favour ia 
essential to the herbage which supports the herdsman’s cattle, 
as w’ell as to the farmer's crops, may be worshipped concur¬ 
rently with the totem plant or animal, and retain his independ¬ 
ence, as the Dyaus, Zeus, Jupiter, of the Aryans, did.' 

Accordingly, yve may que.stion yvlietlier his state¬ 
ment, ‘polytheism is the price yvhich must be paid 
for political develoimient ’ (p. 241 ), is so absolutely 
or universally applicable. Even yvhere totemism 
does prevail, is it so certain that it must advance 
to monotheism ? Polytheism need not then be 
regarded as a relap.se from totemism ; it may be 
regarded generally as an advance on polydaunonism 
(the belief in an indefinite multitude of sjiirit^, 
and the yvorship of some of tlieni). It must, of 
course, be understood that the distinction is logical, 
for our thought, rather than chronological, in 
time. Polydienionisrn and [lolytheism overlap and 
intermingle. Gods and spirits may he worshipped 
together; but yve may call a religion polytheistic 
when the yvorship of the gods is more prominent. 

2. The transition from polydaemonism to poly¬ 
theism.—lloyv shall yve distinguish the s})irit from 
the god as tlie object of yvnrslii]>? 

(n) The concejition of the s[)irit is less definite 
than the conception of tlie god ; he has less in¬ 
dividuality ; he lia.s generally no name. As the 
god is conceived more definitely, he is less confined 
to, and more detached from, the individual object 
tlian the spirit yvliich inhabits and controls it, and 
yet is not separated from it. As the god gets more 
of ‘a name,^ lie has less of ‘a local habitation’ 
than the spirit. As man riuilizes more fully his 
yveakne.s.s in comparison yvith the forces of nature, 
yvhich he conceives as living, he endoyvs the objects 
of his yvorship yvith powers, yvhich yve may at least 
describe as ‘.superhuman,’ if ‘supernatural’ sug¬ 
gests too advanced a mode of thought; the god 
has more poyver than the spirit. 

{b) Again, as man gets more familiar yvith the 
yvorld, he begins to ob.serve resemblances and con¬ 
nexions ; he begins to classify plant.s and animals; 
he begins to recognize the eflect of the great 
objects of nature-sun, moon, earth, etc.—on his 
environment; he begins to think of the objects in 
nature (may yve say?) departmentally rather than 
individually. Each tr(*c, stone, or stream may 
have its oyvn spirit; there is a god of vegetation, 
of a land, of seas and rivers. 

‘The niatrrial progress made by man,’says Jevons (p. 234), 
as ho advanced from the m.atenal basiR of subaislcnce on roots, 
'rviilH, and the chase, first to pastoral and then to iigriculturai 
ife, required that he siiould make an ever-increuaing use for 
his own ends of natural forces. These forces wt re to him livinu 
►eing’.s w'ith superhuman powers, of whom he stood in dread, 
•ut whose co-operation he required. Without some confidence 
/hat it was possible, if he set about it in the ri|^ht way, to 
lecure their favour and assistance, his efforts w'ould have been 
mral.>Hed. That confidence was gi\en him by religion ; he was 
irought into friendly relations with powers from which, in his 
>reviuu>sly narrow circle of interests, ne had had little to hope 
ir to gain.’ 

This practical intere.st yvas the main, if not the 
ole, motive of the intellectual development 
ketched above. Speaking generally, the relation 
o the gods is more definite, intimate, and con- 
lident than that to the spirits. As man conies, as 
it yvere, to be at home in his world, getting to 
knoyv it, and so to u.se it more for liis oyvn good, 
he poyvers that he depends on, and yydiose assist- 
iTice ho seeks, appear to him more friendly, and he 
ultivates their friendship more carefully. 

(c) Man only gradually distinguishes himself 
roni living creatures, and animals especially; and 
-lius his conception of the spirits or gods is not at 
nee anthronoinorphic. He doe.s not at once make 
lis god in his own likeness. There is a stage, 
vhicli yve may call the zoomorphic, when he thinks 
f the .spirits as living beings. There folloyv as 
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stage, even M-here toteniism does not prevail, 
where, feeling his kinship with some animals at 
least, he thinks of the spirits or gods as altogether 
animal, or partly animal and partly human. We 
may call this the theiianthropic stage. At last, 
w’hen he lifts himself above all his fello\v-creat\ires, 
he thinks of the gods as men (or women) of like 
passions and forms as himself (the anthropopathic 
or anthropomorphic stage). In Egyptian religion 
we have a conspicuous instance of this develop¬ 
ment (see art. (ioD [Egyptian]). 

At first the god is an animal : ‘ Khnum of Elephantine was a 
ram, 1 father a cow, Nekhiiol)t a vulture, Rast a cat, Horns a 
falcon, A nubia a jackal, Sebek a crocodile, Thoth an ibis, and 
so on’ (Q. F. Moore, Hist, of Jluligions, i. 147). Next the god 
is r<’presented with an animal-head ; lastly the god assumes 
a human form, but the animal which once represented him 
remains sacred to him. 

3. The mythology of polytheism.—So much it 
seems ])Ossible to state of a general character about 
polytluiisrn. The development of polytheism in 
eacli religion w’as tletermined by so m.any varietl 
and varying factors that no .simple uniformity 
but a bewildering variety appcanul. Fliysical 
conditions, racial chara(;teristicH, political circum- 
slances, historical occurrences—all all'ceted the 
forms a.ssumed by the l)eli(‘f and worship of the 
many gods. The personific^ation of natural juo- 
c.esses, the endowment of the.se gods with human 

? ualities, jmssions, relations, and aeddvities, the 
ree play of the imagination with this varied 
material, the reflex inlhienc.e of language on 
thought, metaphor begetting myth, the absence of 
any control of tliis development by scieiitilic know- 
haige, moral sense, and religious reverence—all 
these factors combined explain the luxuriant, ex¬ 
travagant, and sometimes grotesque and even 
otl'ensive mythology wliich conne^'ts itself with 
polytheism in the religions of mankind. 

{a) The moral defects of my thoUxjy. —The descrip 
tion of natural processes as the personal actions of 
gods and goddesses, especially the comparison of 
these ])ro(iesHes to sexual relations, re.sults in the 
ascription to deity of what to a more developed 
moral sense appears immorality, although there 
was no such intention originally. Religion is more 
conservative in belief ami worsliip than is morality, 
and much is told about the gods which a decent 
man would not do. Paul’s condemnation of poly¬ 
theism had been anticipated by Xenophanes in the 
ridicule which lui casts upon anthropoiiiorphi.sm 
and ant.hro]jopathism. 

‘The Ethiopians imagine their gods flat-nosed and black ; the 
Thracians, l)lue-« >ed and red-liaired ; and if cattle and horses 
or lions had hands and coulci draw, horses would draw the gods 
as horses and cattle as cattle-each kind would make its gods 
in its own likeness’ (Moore, i. 458). 

To quote Xenophanes’ own words : 

‘ Homer and Hesiod ascribe to tlie gods everything that 
among men is a sliame and a disgrace—theft, adultery, and 
deceit ’ (quoted by Moore, loc. cit.). 

Only one <)tht;r instance of such criticism of popular 
mythology need be given— Ampliitryon’s addre.s.s 
to Zeus in the ITerakles of Euripides : 

‘ O Zeus, in vain I shared my wife with thee, in vain I called 
thee father of my son ; tliou hast not proved tlie friend thou 
dost pretend to he. Mortal that I am, I am much better than 
thou, a great god ! For I did not betray Herakles’s clnldreip 
but thou understandest how stealthily to And thy way to men 8 
beds, taking possession of others’ couches without their consent, 
hut how to save thine own friends thou dost not know. Thou 
art a stupid god, if not an Itonest one ! ’ (quoted by Moore, 
p. 488). 

It is no wonder that Plato desired that thes' 
stories should not be told to children because cor 
rupting to their morals. 

(6) National differences in mythology. —Not all 
nations were equally interested in their gods U 
develop a mythology about them. Of the Chinese 
deities Moore says : 

‘These powers have no plastic, dramatic individuality, lik' 
the gods of Greece ; no mythology recites their ex]>loit8. The^ 
have deflnite functions, and by these alone they themselves an 
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leflned. In this, as In other respei'ts, the religion of China 
Lnkingly resembles that of the Uoiiiuns; for a practical 
x-ople it is enough to know what the gods do, and wlial their 
vorshippers have to do to secure their favour, without trying 
o imagine what Liiey are like ’ (p. 

bit China and Japan oiler the same contrast ns 
lome and (iieece; fur Sliinto has an abundant 
xnd even grotesque genealogy of its many pods. 
Like (ireece in the wealth of its mylhology, 
Japan dillers from it in the representation of tlie 
gods. \Vhile (ireece represented the gods in the 
likeness of man, in a Japanese temple the deity is 
rej)resented by some holy object {shintai) in which 
the spiritual presence {mitama) dwells ; thus a 
mirror is the symbol of the presence of the siin- 

S oddes.s. While Greece in its niatehless art on- 
owed its gods Avith beauty of form, Indian idoks 
are ‘to our taste grotesquely hideous -a human 
body with an elephant's head ; trieei»halous mon¬ 
sters; heads with a third eye in the middle of the 
forehead ; human trunks Avith supernumerary arms 
luid legs, and tlie like’ (Moore, p. 345). ()f this 

lifl'erence Moore oilers an interesting explanation : 

‘It should bo remembered, however, that all this ugliness is 
^^ ndH)Iical ; the supernatural iiowers of the deity are iMteiuled 
DO he exoresse*! by these unnatural forms. The Hindu gods 
are less ixantiful than the purely anthropomorphic gods of 
(•reek art, heeauso of the effort to make them more manifestly 
divine ’ (p. 345 f.). 

In China heaven (T’ien) is the supreme emperor 
(Shang-ti), ami determines both the moral and the 
natnial order ; in Japan the sun-goddess takes the 
highest nlace, but she has no relation to any moral 
order, although Japan ditl possess a customary 
morality even before the advent of Confucianism. 

{<:) The influence of jiolitical conditions on myth- 
ology. — Political conditions very directly and 
potently atl'ected religious ideas. Gver each cily- 
State in Egynt a god watched, cared, and ruled ; 
Avhen political comidnations took place, the gods 
were brought into relation to one another. The 
cliief god ha<l a Avife and a son. Amon of Thebes 
has as Avife Mat ( = Nekhebt of Eleithyiapolis) and 
as son Montu (of Uermonthis). Those triads have 
a special peculiarity : 

*Tlic son is the successor of his father, and it is ids destiny in 
turn lo marry his moliier and so to reproduce liimsclf, that is 
his own successor; and so though constantly dvinglie is ever 
renewed. The motlicr, not being a sun-god, docs not die. If 
wo rememher that the gods have to do with the Him these 
things need not shock us", nor need we wonder at the statement 
which is very frequently met with, that a god is self-begotten, 
or that he jirodncog his own members’ (A. Menzies, Hist, oj 
lieliijion, p. 136). 

Ka, the solar deity of Helionolin, rose to be the 
suprtmie go<l uf the Middle l\ing«lom ; but, as tlie 
political importance of the nrovincial cities in- 
creaseil, their local cults could not be suppressed, 
and each dmty Avas in turn identilied Avitli Ua, and 
appropriated bis attributes. 

‘ From the Hellopolitan iiriests cjiine alwo a theogony which 
put the god of their city, Atuni, at the beginning of all tilings, 
and lierived from him, tlirongh two intcrnicdiau* generations, 
the gods of the Osirian circle as it appeared in the Delta ’ 
(Moore, p. 109). 

When Babylon became the capital of the iicav 
dynasty in Babylonia, its god Marduk supplant(ul 
Enlil of Nippur, claimed Ea of Eridu Avitli Ins 
Avisdom as his father, and made Nabii, t he god of 
Borsippa, his son and nrophet. In one hymn the 
other gods are treateJ as only variant names of 
Marduk in his varying functions. ^ 

{d) The influence of religion on mythology.—'ihe^ 
changes in thought about the gods did not, how¬ 
ever, aKvays depend on political conditions; re¬ 
ligious belief and worsbin must also be taken into 
account. Before Marduk assumetl the supnmiacy 
the gods at the head of the pantheon were Ea o 
Eridu, Enlil of Nippur, and Ann, ludd in lngl 
honour, if not the jiatron deity, in Uiiik ; and tlu^y 
oAve<i their place to the influence on tlic leJigious 
develojiinent exercised by (heir temples and priest- 
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hoods. A n att tiuipt at systematic; tlieoloj^y appear 
in the partition ot the iiriiverse among these thrO' 
gods ; Ann rules in heaven, Enlil in esirth and air, 
and Ka in the waters. The Vodic gods are divider 
into tliree classes also—gods of the sky, gods o 
the air, and gods of the earth. Another interest 
ing feature of the Vedie polytheism is that then 
are indications of the su})ersesHion of one order o 
gods hy another, the asnras by tlie dcvaa. Varuna 
Mitia, and llU fall into the background, an 
their places are taken by India, the Maruts, et 
W hile in the Kigveda the asiiras are gods, in th 
Atharvaveda th(;y have become demons. In th 
Iranian sister-religion tin? reverse process tool 
»lace. If ^Vhura Mazda is the same god as Varuna 
le ]>ecoin(;s supremo in Zoroastrianism, and is ii 
con Diet with the daevas^ the gods of the popula. 
religion. 

India offers an interesting illustration of th 
reflex influence of the worshiji on the theology 
*Sacrifiee is conveyed to the gods by means of fire 
Fire itself (Agni) beciomes cieilied, and yet he i: 
being constantly reborn wlien two sticks are rubhei 
together to produce the spark. The drink of the 
g(jds is soma. They love it so much that the gifi 
of it can influence them. Soma becomes a go< 
with power over the other gods. Brahman, the 
absolute deity of religious sjHiculation, is probabl^y 
to be traced back to the hymn or prayer which 
accompanied sacrifice (see Max Muller, Origin and 
GrowUioJReligion, pp. 358, 359, note). The Hindu 
Trimurti is a priestly device to combine their cult 
with tlic popular worship of Visnu and 6iva. 
These two gods, together with Brahma (masc.), 
the personal god, are manifestations of Brah^nan 
(neut.), the absolute reality, 

(e) The reflex influence of language on mythology, 
-One instance of this must suflice. As a rule, 
heaven is thought of as father and earth as mother ; 
so in the Vedic mythology, in which Dyaus and 
ITtliivi are the universal parents, and in the 
Maori. In Egypt by an accident of grammatical 
gender tlie earth ((leb) is masculine, and the 
heaven or sky (Nut) is feminine ; and the relation 
in the inytli has to be altered accordingly. The 
influences affecting the ideas about the gods and 
their functions and relations being so manifold, it 
is evident that we cannot treat polytheism as one 
phenomenon of which any description of a general 
character can ho given. 

See also Monolatry and Henothkism, Mono¬ 
theism. 

Litkratcrb.— R. R. Marett, Th^ Threshold of Religion, 
Ijondon, 1909; F. B. Jevons, Introd. to the Ilist. of Religion, 
do. 1902; G. F. Moore, Hist, of Religions, i , Edinbnrffh, 1914 ; 
A. Menzies, Hist, of Reli<jinn, London, 189.5 ; F. Max Muller, 
The Origin and Groirth of Religion {HR, 1878), do. 1878 ; P. D. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, Religionsge.srhichte^, Tubingen, 
1905; A. Bertholet, Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, do. 

1908. A. E. Garvie. 

P O N T I F E X. — See PRIEST, Priesthood 
(R oman), Roman Religion. 

POOR MEN OF LYONS.-See Waldenses. 

POPOL VUH. —The Popol Vuh is a mythic 
and heroic saga of tlie Quiche Indians of Guatemala, 
on \vhose mythology and ancient history it is our 
chief source of information. It is of great com¬ 
parative value when studied in conjunction with 
the mythology of the pre-Columbian inliabitants 
of Mexico an({ Yucatan. The text, as extant, was 
written by a Christianized native of Guatemala 
some time in the 17th cent., and was copied in 
the Quiche language, in wliich it was originally 
written, by a monk of the Order of Predicadores, 
Francisco Ximenez, who added a Spanish transla¬ 
tion and scholia. 


A great deal of doubt has been cast upon the 
genuineness of the Popol Vuh, and it has been 
contended that it is merely the imaginative pro¬ 
duction of a Quiche native whose ideas were 
coloured by Christian inlluences; but these 
reflexions on this venerable compilation originated 
with persons who were for the most part un¬ 
acquainted with the history and mythology of 
Central America, who possessed no insight into 
aboriginal habits of thought, and who, in short, 
were improperly equipped for the criticism of such 
a work. 

C. Scherzer, an Austrian savant, became aware 
that such a work as the Popol Vuh had existed 
through the medium of a letter from the Ablx!* Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg to the Due de Valmy, in w hich 
the Abb 6 dejilored the supposed loss of the collection. 
Bent on the recovery of a relic of such profound 
interest, Scherzer journeyed to Guatemala in 1854 
or 1855, found that the Popol Vuh had been made 
use of early in the 19th cent, by a certain Don 
Felix C.ahrera, and w'as successful in tracing the 
missing MS in the library of the university of San 
Carlos, in the city of (Tuateniala. It appears that 
Ximenez had deposited it in the library of his 
convent at Chi(*hicastenango, whence it passed to 
the library of San Carlos in 1830. Scherzer copied 
the Spanish translation of the MS, as did Brasseur, 
and these w ere j)ul)lished at Vienna and Paris in 
1856 and 1861 respectively. Most unfortunaUdy 
the Spanish and French translations leave much to 
be desired as regards accuracy, and the misleading 
notes which accompany them must be read very 
critically. A Spanish translation, published as a 
number of the Blblioteca Centro-Americano, is 
scarcely more accurate, but is burdened by notes 
which show a total ignoran(;e of Ids subject on 
the jKirt of the editor, and which are substantially 
those of Brasseur. 

The name Popol Vuh means, in its literal trans¬ 
lation, according to some authorities, ‘'Die Book 
of the Mat,’ or, in more .sophisticated phrase, ‘ The 
Record of the Community,’ but it is likely that a 
correct rendering of the title is ‘ The Collection of 
Written Leaves,’ popol signifying the prepared 
hark upon which aboriginal writing is often set 
dowm, and ‘paper’ or ‘book,’ from the verb 
Hoch, ‘to write.’ Tlius a still more .simple trans¬ 
lation would give ‘The Book of Bark.’ It is a 
^vork of the same family as the Chinese History of 
"he Five Books, the Japanese Nihongi, the Danish 
History of Saxo, the Heimskringla of Snorre, and 
lomeof the Hindu sacred books—a compilation in 
which pure mythology gradually shades oH* into 
k^eritable history, ’rlio language in which it was 
iompo.sed, the Quiche, is a dialect of the great 
Maya-Quiche tongue, spoken at the time of the 
'iscovery in Western Guatemala, where it is still 
ised by the natives, and it is the only remaining 
iionument of this tongue. Evidence is not want- 
ng to prove the considerable antiquity of the com- 
)ilation, and a decided metrical tendency in its 
:omposition would lead us to the conclusion that 
t was originally composed in metre, and that con* 
equently, like the poems of Homer and Ossian, 
)efore it was reduced to writing it depended for its 
)opularity upon the aboriginal memory alone. On 
he other hand, it must be admitted that the work 
.8 we po.ssess it probably does not stand in its pris- 
ine simplicity ; that it has become sophisticated 
n a certain degree by Christian thought and inllu- 
nce can hardly be doubted; but it cannot be too 
trongly insisted upon that such sophistication is 
iierely a surface one, and that it has not succeeded 
n penetrating to the low'cr strata of aboriginal 
houight. The evidence of language, too, is certain 
iroor that it was penned by none other than a 
lember of tlie Quiche race. The almost insur- 
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mountable difficulties of the Quiche lanj?uage ren¬ 
der it impossible that a European of the 17th cent, 
could have in any way tampered witli the compila¬ 
tion, and tlie evidence of its contents is conclusive, 
as the Quiche mythology concurs in many respects 
with those of Mexico and Yucatan, which were 
as sealed books to the scholai s of the time in which 
the MS was written. Furthermore, the Quiche 
mythology, as set forth in the pages of the Popol 
Vtihy accords in its general characteristics with the 
great laws of mythologic science. 

The Popol Vuh is divided into four books, the 
first cosmological, the second dealing with the 
adventures of certain hero-gods in the nether world, 
Lite third <letailing the origin and early migrations 
of the Quiche race, and the last a pseudo-chronicle 
of the Quiche kings. 

In the bej'inniiiff we see the ^od Hurakan (‘the one-legged') 
hovering in the dense and primeval gloom over a waste of 
waters. As a mighty wind he passed over the surface of the 
sea and ejaculated Ihe one word ‘Earth.’ In answer to his 
evocation the tiolid land rose slowly from the deep—vast, wet, 
and unstable. The gods took counsel U^gether, presided over 
by Hurakan. Gucumatz, the serpent covered with green 
feathers, and Xpiyacoc and Xmucane, male and female creative 
ilivinities, were present. 

(iticumatz is merely a Quiche variant of the 
.Mexican Qiietzalcoatl, known to the Maya as 
Ivukulcan. It must be borne in mind that to the 
Naliua of Mexico Quetzalcoatl was an alien deity, 
and regarded as a culture-hero who brought 
I hem the seeds of civilization and then departed, 
whereas in the Povol V'lih we lind him a native 
deity, assisting in tlie acd of creation. 11 is strange 
to lind him acting as the inferior of Hurakan, and, 
in fact, in this iiantheon on the whole we cannot 
discover much affinity with Maya forms, so far 
as w'e are at present acquaintcid with the char¬ 
acteristics of these. The aflinities, oddly enough, 
seem to be with Mexican deities. E.ff., Hurakan 
may be safely equated wuth 'rezcatlipoca, and 
Xpiyacoc and Xmucane have all the character¬ 
istics of Ometecutli and Omeciuatl. Certainly 
(Hicnmatzhas many points of contactw'ith V. Scliell- 
has’s god P which he identifies with Kukulcan. 
Asa Quiche deity, Gucumatz would undoubtedly 
seem to figure as a rain-god pure and siinide—rather 
a diflerent rhle from that which he plays in the 
mythology of the Mexicams. His serpent form is 
symbolic of water ; and, as the god of the elements 
whose shape is serpentine is almost universal 
throughout N. America, hut by no means so in the 
southern suh-<!ontinent, there is a possibility that 
lie originated in the north. Of course, it is possible 
that as Quetzahioatl he may li.ave been adojdcd l»y 
the Mexicans from the Southern Maya, and that 
his name and fame may have filtered northwards, 
where they are found even to-day, as in the 
Kuiiisndotl, or Kanikilak, of certain British Golum- 
liian tribes. 

As the result of the deliberations of the gods, animals were 
created, but as yet man was not. The want of a higher type of 
being was felt, and, to supply the delirieiK'y, the gods carved 
mannikins out of wood, and endowed them with life. But 
these wp.re frivolous and irreverent, and in their nature too 
puppet-like to he quite human ; so the gods, irritated by their 
conduct, resolved upon their destruction. JIuraKan therefore 
sent a great flood upon the mannikin folk, which was accoin- 
paiiied by a resinous rain falling from the heavens. In their 
drowning the mannikins were tormented by llerce birds which 
plucked out their eyes and tore their flesh ; and, as the rain 
increased, the animals and ])lantH, and even the domestic 
utensils that they had made, tlicir millstones, plates, and cqps, 
rose up against tliem and jeered at tfieni. 'fhe wretched man¬ 
nikins rushed hither and thither in their despair, but could find 
no place of shelter, until at last all were drowned, save a mere 
handful whose descendants are said to be ‘ the little monkeys 
that live in the woods.' 

The composite character of the Popol V'lih may 
be recognized from the (rircnmstance that we dis¬ 
cover at least three agencies assisting in the work 
of creation. From this it appears that three sej>- 
arate cosmologies may have been w elded together 


into one account, as in the case of other and more 
familiar instances, the most remarkable of w'hich 
W’ill readily occur to all students of comparative 
religion. 

After earth had somewhat recovered from this deluge, there 
arose a beinir, orguhms and full of pride, named Vakub-CAkix, 
winch signillos ‘seven times the colour of fire,’ or ‘very 
brilliant,’ an earth-god like the Scandinavian Jotunn or Greek 
Titans, who took the shape of the arara bird or great macaw. 
His eyes were of silver, hia teeth of emerald, and his bodj' was 
composed of various precious metals. Ills o\ erwoetiing (conceit 
BO irritated the gods that they resolved upon Ins destruction. To 
that end they dispatched the twin hero-gods llun-alipu and 
Xbalanque to earth, to chastise the arrogance of Vukuh-caklx. 
These, arriving in hia domain, wounded the god severely in the 
mouth w’ith a dart from a magic hlow-pipo. Afterwards, with 
Xpiyacoc and Xmucane, they proceeded to his dwelling, dis- 
giiise<l as physicians, and extracted the unfortunate Titan's 
emerald teeth, for which they substituted grains of maize. 
After the ojieration Vukub-cakix expired. 

This would Mcem lo be a myth explMining tlio 
first fertilization of the earth with seed, and the 
substitution of the maize-plant for the green, 
virgin soil. But the progimy of Vukub-cakix had 
yet to he disjioscd of. Zijuicna, the earth-lieaper, 
and Cahiakan, the earth-quake, were also destroyed 
by craft, so tliat the nuie of 'i'itans was now extinct. 

The second book yields rniicli interesting material 
for the mythologjst. It relates the iindor-world 
adventures of 11 unliuii-alipu and Vukuh-hun-ahpu, 
the sons of Xi>iya<*oc and .Xmiicane. 

Iluiihun-ahpu and his brothers w'ere great exponents of the 
native game of ball, a kind of hockey. On one occasion the 
course of their play took Ihem into the vicinity of the realm of 
Xibalba, the under world, the monarchs of which challenged 
them to a game w ith the malicious intent, common to all super¬ 
natural folk, of defeating and di^gracng them. The challenge 
was accepted, and, after crossing over a river of blood, the 
brothers came to the rcbidence of the lord of the Quiche hades, 
where they underwent a Benes of insults and tortures. First 
they were reipicsted to place themselves in a seat of honour, 
hut hastily arose when they found that it was a red-liot stone. 
Then they were thrust into the House of Gloom, where they were 
tort«ire<l, killed, and buried. The liead of llunhim-ahpu wa8,how’- 
ever, suspended from a tree, which speedily became covered w'ith 
gourds. Xquiq (‘ blood ’), the daughter of a notable of Xibalha, 
was standing undcrneutli its shade, when the head of lliinhun* 
ahpu expectorated into her palm, so that she conceived. The 
head told her to go to his home on earth, where she would he 
received by Xmucane, to whom she must tell the story of the 
brothers’ tragic fate. She did so, but Xmucane W’oulci not at 
first credit her story. Xquiq, how'ever, to prove her super¬ 
natural origin, gathered a basket of maize where no maize grew 
— quite a natural thing for a deity of the under world to do, os 
they are invariably associated with the growing of grain. 
Xquiq became the mother of Hun-ahpu ami Xbalamjue, the 
twin-heroes alluded to in tlie first hook. They w'ere so noisy 
that Xmucane, their grandmother, thrust them out of doors. 
Extremely precocious, they were made to clear ground for the 
plantation of maize, hut, as they posHessed magic tools which 
could W'ork of tbemselvcH, they went on hunting exj>editions 
and neglected their duties, and during tlie night the wild 
animals met and undid the work that the magic tools had ac¬ 
complished. The brothers watched for the purpose of captur¬ 
ing the miscrcaiils, but the animals escaped, all save one, the 
rat, whic-h in return for its life recounted to them the glorious 
deeds of their father and uncle, and how they had been en- 
trajiped In .Xibalba. Shortly after this the twins themselves 
received a challenge to play ball from the Ionised the under 
world, W'hi(‘h I hey aci'epted. On their arrival in Xibalba, the 
coinmunil.v of which seems to have been conducted on the lines 
of u oaf ne srvn t society with a form of initiation, they passed 
scatheless through Bcveral of the ordeals, and defcateil the lords 
of the riutoiiian realm at ball. Thc'y were placed in the House 
of loanees, but escaped by bribing the lancers. They were then 
thrust into the House of Cold, where they cheated their tor¬ 
mentors by W'armlng themselves with hnrning pine-cones. In 
the House of Tigers and the House of Gloom they passed a 
night each without misfortune, but in the House of Bats lluri- 
alipu’s head was cut off by Camazotz, ruler of the hats. The 
head w'tts Husperided in the hull-court, hut the tortoise passed 
by the severed neck of Ilun-ahpu, to which it became attached, 
turning into a new head. 

The Camazotz here referred to is a lignrc of some 
importance. With the Central Amerienii peoples 
generally the bat was the symbol of gloom and 
ilarkness, therefore Camazotz is the god of suhter- 
ranean caves in which that animal is ii.sually found. 
It is plain, in fact, that here we have to deal with 
a form of the deity of mountain caverns and (/ivi*- 
worship. I’ictures of the hat-god are found in the 
Borgian, Vatican, and Fejervary Codices — all 
Mexican MSS—as Seler first pointed out, and 
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this is stranjj^e, as in M(*xi('o itself tlie cult of a bat 
docs not ;ij)|)car to have been known. Hut i' 
IS prohahh? th.il i he MSS wliicdi ; 4 ivc representation 
of this ; 4 od oi<‘(1 ncai tlie .southern honler.s o: 
the Mexican eiii[)ii<^, lu'arer the sphere of Mayn 
iunuence. In tin; Hor^ian Codex the bat-^od is 
re[)resei)ted as holdin^^ a severed huiuan head in 
tlie left hand, and as in tlie ac.t of tearin»j; a man’s 
lo ad from the body wdth his ri^ht hand. He i^ 

■ il'-o fie(|uently met with on the Oopan reliefs, and 
in the, Maya Ilresden Codex, and his head appears 
in the Maya conventional si^n for the (‘ardina 
point of the north. In a va.se excavated by K. R 
I )ieseldorH‘he is well imrtrayed with outstretchec 
win;jjs on which are depicted half-moons, symbolic 
of his nocturnal character. We find his name al.so 
leju'oduced in that of the two royal families of the 
Cakchiquels, who were called Ah-po-zotzil and 
Ah-po-xa, and, according' lo another jias.sage in the 
Po/tnl Vah, we tind that the (hikcliiquelsdesi^nated 
him Zotzilaha Chamalcan, who, we are told, took 
the bat for his ima^e. Hut Zotzilalia does not 
mean ‘ hat,’ hut ‘ hat’s house,’ therefore it is 
reasonable to suppose that this ^od possessed more 
than one form, i.e., that, besides the hat which he 
symbolized, he had the form of a cave-^od. 

Th(^ lirothcrs, Jiavintf outwitted thoir fiendish hosts, now 
entered iiuon ii veritahle orj^y of nia^ic, even suhinittinir lo he 
killed and coming to life a-.^ain, alter their hones had l>een 
heaten to powder and thrown into the river. The nionari hs of 
Xihalha rcouested to he killt'd also, hut, as the brothers oinitt«-d 
1,0 i’( \ ive theni, their reik'n was at an end. They then showi'd 
them^elvesiu their true ('olours, dej^raded the priie'eaof Xihalba, 
and, after paying fitting funeral honours to their faiher and 
uncle, set them in the heavens as the sun and moon. 

In this myth it is easy to .see the harrying of 
hell so common to the mythologies of all nations, 
'riie Quiche Xihalba is, of course, a place of the 
dead, with many departments, like the Kgyptian 
Amenti, M’hero both just and unju.st alike are 
lodged. Tlie savage mind tremble.s at the idea of 
a place of eternal doom of wliieli it knows nothing; 
therefore it invtmls myths of the descent into its 
hades of its most lieroic and god-like Hgnres, wdio 
are described as acliieving the comiuest of the 
terrors of death and hell, and making tlie way 
easy for those wdio come after them. 

In the third book we lind the gods once more in 
council, their object this time being tlie creation of 
man. 

iMiur perfect men were fvashi<jtK'd h> lliirakan out of red and 
'vhite mai/,e. Hut these heiiig.s were too perfect, and in know¬ 
ledge closely approached to Ihe gods themselves. The ('realors, 
alarmed at this condition of things, felt that it was not good that 
man should approach tliem in wisdom, so the> contracted lies 
ight so that he might only be able to see a jiortion of the earth. 
The gods then pro\ided the first four men with \vive.H. 'rhese 
eight peo[>le were the ancestors of the Quiche only, the progeni¬ 
tors of other tribes being created suhse<piently. As yet there 
was no sun in the heavens, and, despite the prayers of the 
early Quiche, no luminary appeared. A desire to migrate 
came upon the first men, and they set out for Tulan-Zuha. 
Attemi>ts have been nuule to itleidify this loi’ality with the citv 
of Tollaii, the capital of the Toltecs of ancient .Mexico, hi 
that place the Quiche received gods, each man being given a 
special and probably tribal deity. One of these, Tohil, whose 
name signifies ‘ the rnmhier,' and who i.s a thunder- and rain- 
god, piolialdv a variant of Quetzalcoatl or ttucumalz, sujiplied 
the emigrants with fire by striking his feet (which W'eru com- 
posctl of fiiiit) together, and prodiu’ing lightning. At Tulan 
tlie sjH'ech of men became (ronfounded, so that the four 
prouenitors of the (.iiiicdie could no longer comprehend one 
another. I^eaving Tulan under the Icadershi}) of Tohil, they 
wandered on, meeting imiiim('m])le hardships, making theirwai} 
through desolate mountain-passes, and passing through the sea, 
which w'as miraculously div ided for their journey from shore to 
shore. At length they came to the mountain Ilacavitz, called 
after one of their gods, where they halted, as they had been told 
that at this spot they should see the sun. At la.st he appeare<l 
above the horizon, weak and as retieded in a glass, nn<l, as his 
beams lighted upon them, the tribal gods were turned into 
stone, as were the gods wor.shijvped by the animals. 

It i.s pi’phahle thnt tliis myth recounts a inijjjra- 
tion from the cold nortli to the warm south. The 
sun ^rows stronger as the journey ])roceed.s, which 
unuld seem to show that, to he^in with, the 


ancestor.^ of the Quiche people must have dwelt 
in a comptirativ(;ly colil climatt?. 1'. A. Joyce 
{Mexican Archeology^ p. .‘16*2 f.) sees in tliis myth 
the adoption of a solar calendar or rather the fixing 
of a date to form a starting-point for a time-count 
modelled on solar time. L'he whole myth is strik¬ 
ingly akin to that of tlie wanderings of the 
Israidites, but the eonditions of migration under¬ 
gone by the Quiche, though .similar to those re¬ 
counted in the book of Kxodus, posses.s as many 
points of dillerenee, and are by no means a mere 
variation of the Scriptural version, as stated by 
short-sighted collators of both. The best j)roof 
that the myth is of purely native origin is that 
sneh mytlbs of undoubted aboriginal manufacture 
abound in America. Thus we lind in an Aztec 
migration-myth in the Boturird Collection that the 
Aztecs i.ssuing from Aztlan carried their god Huit- 
zilopochtli before them when they came by watei 
to Colhuac.'in. We also lind a similar mytii in the 
Wallam Olam, or Painted Records of tlie Lenan^ 
Indiana, wliichstate that the Lenapfi left the duell¬ 
ing of 'I'alli for the Snake Land, to reach which 
they nassed over the water of the frozen sea. The 
Vopol Vuk, indeed, may be a dim and distant echo 
of a migration from E. Asia to American soil. 
The circumstance that tlie tribal gods of the Quiche 
wer(‘ turned to slone on the apjiearance of the sun 
recalls a myth of the Ziini Indians of New Mexico, 
in wliich the great gods turned certain aniinala 
into stone, which afterwards became fctishe.s. 

’l'he fourth book of the Fopol Vuh is almost 
purely pseudo-historical, and as such possesses no 
interest for the student of comparative religion. 
Enougii lias been said to prove that the Fopol Vuh 
is the New World’s richest mythological mine, 
abounding with treasure awaiting tliose who will 
take the pains to unearth it. In especial there 
(;an ho no (lucstion that it throws much light upon 
the mythologies of the Mexicans and Maya, but 
)ur knowledge of tlie.''e is so slight that at jiresent 
t is found nob a little difHcnlt to ajqily the light 
shed by the Fopol Vuh so as to dispel the gloom 
which surrounds them. 

Litkratchk.— Brasseur de Bourbourg, Pajial Vvh, Parle, 
ISfil : F. Ximenez, Los Uintorias del Oripin de los fndws de 
Cri/ab’ma/d, Vienna, 1858 ; L. Spence, 'P/k? Fopol rtt/i(in ‘ Popular 
Slinhes in Mythology, Itoinanc'e, and Folk-lore’ aerie.s), London, 
JhU8, ihe Mjjthso/ Mexico and J'cni, do. 1018; T. A. Joyce, 
Mexican A rchtvoloijIf^ do. lOM. The brief essay of Max Miiller 
upon the Fopol Vuh is worthless. A tr. is in course of prepara- 
,ioii in Austria, and a tr. from the orijrinal Quirhn is understood 
,0 he in prcjgress by a distiinfuishcd Uerman student of .Mexican 
archiuoloj^y. LEWIS SPKNUE. 

PORPHYRY. -—See Neo-Platonlsm. 
PORTENTS. - See Prodiqie.s and Portents. 
PORT ROYAL.— See Jan.senism 

POSITIVISM.— I. Derivation and definition. 

— Df^rived from the French posit//, ‘sure,’ ‘certain,’ 
positivism’ was the term chosen by Auguste 
Jomte to designate a system of thought and life 
lealing with realititjs and based on tlie sure results 
cached by scientific methods, whicli aimed not 
mly at certainty, but also at precision in the vary- 
ng degree that each particular branch of science 
allow.s. When, however, the word was applied to 
a system of life as well as of thought, it obtained 
he additional connotation of ‘ useful ’; and, as 
lur knowledge of the world depends on the powers 
if mankind, we also get the meaning ‘relative. 
rVith the study of biology and sociology, science 
leeoines organic, and, with the recognition of the 
union of mankind in the social organi.sm, syin- 
patbctic. Positivism, tlierefore, in spite of its 
lame, is not purely intellectual. It i.s not only 
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real, certain, and precise, but also useful, relative, 
or'^uiiiio, and sympathetic. 

2. History before Comte. —The general applica* 
tion of scientilic methods, the accumulation of a 
mass of ordered knowledge, the building up in 
turn of the various abstract sciences—all this laas 
been a long and gradual j)rocess. While in the 
theocracies of Babylon and Egy[)t (;oricrete facts 
were observed, recorded, and utilized, calendars 
made, canals dug, land measured, temples and 
pyramids built, it was only in (Ireece that abstract 
laws of co-existence and succession were formu¬ 
lated. But the abstract science of Greece matle 
considerable progress only in mathematic:s and 
astronomy ; it was essentially statical, failing to 
solve even so simple a problem as that presented 
by the acceleration of a falling body ; it did not 
reach the subjects—health, [jolitics, morals—most 
interesting to mankind, for in these subjects Greek 
know ledge remained almost entirely concrete and 
em])irical. Other interests and needs, the develoj)- 
ment of Jlomaii law', the rise of a new' religion, the 
inroads of the barbarians, distracted the attention 
of the ancient world, and Greek science not only 
ceased to make progress, but w'ould have been lost, 
had it not been preserved and even slightly 
increased by the Arabs. At the Kenai.ssance the 
scientilic advance was resumed. Copernicus, 
Kejder, and Galileo introduced the new' astronomy ; 
tlie earth ceased to be the centre of t he univcrsij; 
problems of motion w'ere successfully sidved. 
la(!on and Descartes discussed the purjiose, 
methods, and sccjpe of science, and the former 
foresaw its extension to social and moral j)heno- 
mena. In the tw'o centuries after Bacon the 
sciences of physics, chemistry, and biology made 
great progress, and a long scruis of thinkers began 
tentatively to investigate the laws of social struc¬ 
ture and development, the w'orking of the huinan 
iniml, and the relation of subject and object. 
Building on the results of tlu'-e labours and 
gathering up the scattered threads of these 18th 
cent, investigations, Comte founded a scientilic 
philosophy and a purely hiiiuaii religion. 

3 . Comte.—Auguste Gomto was horn at Mont¬ 
pellier on Ulth .Ian. 1798, the son of a revenue 
oHieer of small means. His parents were royalists 
and devout Catholics, but he had abandoned theo¬ 
logy before he w'as liftcmi, and w'as throughout his 
life a linn republican. At the Lyc 6 e at iMoiitpellicr 
he showed sucli precocity that, w Idle still a pupil, 
he took the place of the absent matheuialical 
profes.sor. Tlience he passed to the famous Poly- 
techiiie School, lirst of his list in the entrance ex¬ 
amination when sixteen, though he w'as not allowed 
to join till the next \ear. In 18ll>---the year alter 
Waterloo—he took a leading jiart in a demonstra¬ 
tion against an unpopular olllcial, and w'as expelled 
with the other students of his year, the wdioh 
school being sus[)ected of icguihiicaii sentiment.s. 
He was, however, already know 11 to some eminent 
men, and on their recommciidalinn he obtained 
impils. Later be w'as ai)i»oint(;d to two small 
mathematical posts in the Toly technic as teacher 
and examiner. Having already jmhlished some 
important essays, he began, in ISiib, a course of 
lectures on the positive philosoiihy, which was 
interrupted by a mental breakdown ; hut after his 
recovery it was resumed and completed. 1 he 
course w'as attended by some of the most eminent 
men of science of the day, and formed a lirst sketch 
of the Positive PhilosopJiy (6 vols., 1S.3U-42). Ibis 
was follow’ed in 1848 by the General Vieiv of 1 osi 
tivisn}, the introduction to his .second great woik 
the Positive Polity (4 vols., the last being jmhlishei 
in 1854). Between the tw o works his outlook on 
life had develojied. An early marriage had tuineu 
out unhappy ; his wife grudged his devotion to hi" 


ihoseii task, and wished to direct his powers into 
iiore lucrative channels ; eventually she left him. 
Some years afterwards he formed a devoted Iriend- 
hi[i tor Madame de Vaux, w hose hushand wuis a 
ugitive from justice. tdolihU'. de Vaux wui.s not 
perhaps a woman of exceptional mental capacity, 
but she was quite aide to appreciate Comte’s 
'(mills. Site W'as not, however, in the least in 
ove with him, and their friendship led to no closiu* 
iiii(jn. It h(*.gan in April 1844, and ended by her 
li'atli just a year later. 'This short episode liad a 
la.sting eliect on his career. From the outset, as 
lie had shown in his (‘arly essays, he had sought 
the good of inankind as the ]noper goal of all 
liumaii ell’ort. But he had sought it by an intel¬ 
lectual regeneration, a philosophy of siiimee, a 
synthesis of huinaii kiiowLalge. Clotilde de Vaux 
could a.dd nothing to his intellectual eipiipmeiil, 
hut their frieudship opened his eyes to sid(;s of 
human life previousl\ unseen, to other neials of 
the human heart and other values in human con¬ 
duct. Heiiceiorth, wdlih^ recognizing t he piiinary 
iK'cessity of scientific synthesis, he saw' that tliere 
must he a .synthesis embracing all sid(‘s ef liumaii 
natuie, action, ainl all'ectioii as well as intidlect— 
in other w'ords, a religion at once scienlific and 
hiiman. Thus he hecaine the founder of the 
Religion of Huinaiiity. 'This w'as the dominant 
note of the Positive Polity and the Gatecfusni of 
Positive Religion. In his last work, the Snhjertive 
Synthesis, lie returned to matliemalics, consid(M’(‘d 
fioiii a social and religious point of viiwv. A com¬ 
panion treatise on inoials he did iu)t liv(^ to wide. 
He died on 5 th Sept. 1857, in Baiis, ainl was buried 
in R^;re Lachaise Cemetery. A monument wuis 
erected to his ineuiory outside the Soiboniie in 
1898 . Many years ladoie his deatli he w as d(*j)i iyed 
of his posts at the Rolyteclinic ; for the scienLilic 
sp(*cialists disliked his insistence on syidhesis, and 
vehemently reje(‘(ed his claim that scitmee slujuld 
fulfil a social mi''sion. Some of his earlun' sup¬ 
porters, notalily M. K. Littrii and .lohn Stuart 
Mill, declined to follow him in his religious de- 
vcloimieiits. But he gatinged round him a small 
body of discii)le.s who remained afttu* his death to 
(kdViid his niemory and propagat(^ liis ideas. 

When twenty yi^ars old, Gomti; ^ became 
acquainted with Henri Saint-Simon (17f>d-18‘Ja), 
who was already famous. Saint-Simon liad con¬ 
ceived the idea of a ladoimed soc'ial order in which 
all the la^souices of tln^ State should be used for 
the beiielit of the whole jieople, and was in fact 
one of tin* originators of nnjdein socialism, tliougii 
the w'ord was then unknown, while, unlike most 
socialists, he had no coiilidencc in demociat.ic 
institutions. He ladieved that the new order 
must rest on a basis of science ; hut In; had led 
a roving and adventurous lib; little compatililc 
with scientific studi<;s. This lack Comte seemed 
eminently fitted to snjiply. He wroti* his two 
(girliest essays under Saiut-Simon's inlluem e, and 
the (hiid at his na^iiest ; hut, w’hen tliis was 
w'litten, it was the master w'ho first perceived the 
discrepancy ht*L\veen Ids id(;as and those; of his 
discqile. fsaint-Simon had exiircisscd his J)urp<)^■e 
in the title which he had suggested : ‘ Rian ol the 
Scientific Operations n(;cessary for reorgniiizing 
Society.’ He wanted an immediate api)li('ation of 
scienee to this [uirpose. Corrile saw that mu(;h 
more was needed, and that a much longer task lay 
before him : a new science of .sociology must he 
founded irrespective of any iniinediati; a,piili( atiori; 
and science itself stood in need of reorgani/at ion. 
He soon came to see that a scientific j)liil<isopliy 
must precede a polity founded on .scienci;. 1 bus 
after six years, master and disciple He])ara(ed ; and 
Comte, W'ho in every other case was so leady to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to his predecessors, 
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always insisted that Condorcet was his immediate 
intellectual annjstor, and that ho owed nothinjj: t< 
Saint-Simon. It is true that he gained littl 
intellectually from the connexion; for Saint 
Simon’s ideas were constantly changing and oftei 
inconsistent—he was a visionary rather than a 
systematic thinker. Nevertheless, Comte was 
atlecled both for good and for evil : for good, sine 
Saint-Simon was wcdl lifted to impress on him th 
need of reconstruction, and had .some confuse< 
glimpses of its true conditions; for evil, hecaus 
he retained to the end of his life Saint-Simon’i 
ttmdency to ex])ect (|ui(;k results and to outrun 
scientilic fore(;ast in his zeal for social reconstruc 
tion. I'he first is, indeed, tin* cunimon failing o 
reforuKTS ; the second led (kjinte to make his fore 
casts (jf the fiiture more detailed than the complex 
chara(!t(!r of social phenomena Jillows. 

It was in this third essay (I8‘i‘d) that Comte pn 
forward his law of intcdlectual developimmt, whicl 
he named the ‘Law of the Tlirce Slates,’and his 
classilication of the sciemres. The former had 
already been stated by 'rurgot in an early thesis, 
but without a(le(iuat(‘ proof or re<‘oguitiou ol its 
scope; and it was oiten to fatal misunderstanding 
unless combined witli a classilication of the .sciences 
in the order of their historic develotiment. Here 
is a statoment of the law by Comte : 

‘ From the nature of the human inU'lleot each branch of 
knowledge, in its development, is neeessarily ol»Iigr<l to pass 
through three different theoretical states: tlie theologiCJil or 
fictitious state; the nietapli\sicul or abstract state; the 
soientitio or positive state ’ {Early Essays in Social Philosophy^ 
Kng. tr.2, p. i;U). 

In the first stage men, interpreting the unknown 
by the known, attribute the jihenomena of the 
world without to the action or beings moved by 
human ptissions; in the third they content them 
selves with discovering the order in which events 
occur, noting the relations of co existence or 
succession, wliich give tlie conditions of human 
action. Between these there is a transitional 
stage in wliich personilied or merely verbal entities 
take the place of divine wills. Thus a pestilence, 
which is in primitive times or among backward 
peoph'S a luinishment sent by the gods, passes into 
an entity, whicli comes and goes without assigned 
cause, till with increasing knowledge the conditions 
of its appearance and the course of its develoiiment 
are discovered, its uiicrobe isolated, it may be, and 
so its prevention or cure becomes possible. The 
natural rights of man, siifiposed the same in all 
ages and under all conditions, sup[dy an example 
in politics of the metaphysical transition from the 
divine right of kings to the ordering of .society in 
accordance with the needs of a developing civiliza¬ 
tion. Of such entities Nature is the most general. 
At the beginning of the transilion it is hardly 
distinguishable from a divinity or at least a living 
being, as in such expressions as ‘ Nature abhors a 
vacuum.’ In the end it becomes a convenient 
summary for the totality of phenomena and their 
laws. 

Blit, in order to understand correctly the Law of 
the 'riiree States, a classification of the abstract 
sciences was neces.sary. Comte proposed to range 
them in a linear series, beginning with the most 
general and simjile and proceeding to the most 
special and complex — mathematics, astronomy 
(celestial physics), physics, chemistry, biology, and 
sociology, to which he afterwards added ethics, 
the first four being condensed into cosmology on 
occasion. This older was that actually followed 
by the sciences in their historic develoiunent—the 
order in which they in turn readied tlie positive 
.stage. Herbert Sjiencer attacked this classilica¬ 
tion on the ground that no linear arrangement was 
possible, the sciences being interdependent. But 
classification is a logical artifice, which usually 


accentuates the divisions found in nature, and is 
intended for the assistance of human reason. For 
cxpo.sition a linear order is necessary, and of such 
orders Comte’s conforms most nearly to the order 
of historical development; and in its main lines it 
has been adojited by Spencer himself in his exiiosi- 
tion of the synthetic philo.sophy, with one amend¬ 
ment which does not allect the order of the series. 
'I’liis amendment consists in the intercalation of 
psychology between biology and sociology. In 
tjict, the most serious criticism directed against 
Ciimte’s cla.ssitication is that he has treated 
psychology as a department — the concluding 
section—of biology and not as a separate science ; 
hut, if the critici.sm he allowed, it would mean only 
the insertion of a new term, not a recasting of the 
wliole. Wliether ]>Kychology is to be considered as 
a .sejiarate science de})cnds, according to Comte’s 
princijiles, on wlietlicr it lenuires a new method; 
lor the main distinction between the various 
sciences lies in the methods necessary for their 
investigation. 

It will thus be seen, if we consider the Law of 
tlie Three States in combination with the classifica¬ 
tion of the sciences, tliat at any given period all 
three stages will be represented, the simpler 
sciences being already positive, while the more 
eonijilex are jiartly or wholly metaphysical or theo¬ 
logical. In the earliest societies oi which we have 
knowledge some simple positive notions will have 
been derived from practical life, while even in the 
present age the most complex sciences have not 
become completely positive. 

(’omte is generally recognized as the founder of 
sociology. It is true that the necessary conditions 
of human society were discussed by Aristotle, and 
that therefore, in its purely statical aspects, the 
subject was studied in ancient (Jreece. Early in 
the 18th cent. Vico attempted to establish a new 
.science of society, but the nece.ssary foundation in 
the simpler sciences was w’anting; the same 
century saw the successful treatment of many 
isolated questions relating to .social structure and 
levelojiiuent; and towards its close Herder, Kant, 
and Condorcet sought the laws of the progre.ss 
)f civilization in tlie study of history. But Comte 
was the first to map out the field of sociology, to 
show its true relation to the earlier sciences, 
especially biology, to distinguish social statics 
from social dynamics, and to put forward and 
ajiply the .special method proper to the latter. In 
this, which Comte called ‘historic liliation ’ and 
J. S. Mill ‘inverse deduction,’a generalization is 
made inductively from the facts of history, 'riicii 
the same result is deduced by showing how the 
lequenia; of events could be attributed to the 
known facts of human nature, or to what we 
alreaily know of the devidopment of societies and 
tlie conditions of social action. By this method 
L'Omte reached his law of intellectual development 
and corresponding laws of the evolution of activity 
and atleclion. Thus in the Western transition, 
ivhile human activity was at first organized for 
conquest and then for defmicc, eventually iiuliistry 
becomes recognized as the chief occupation of 
mankind. In correspondence with this the .status 
j{ the workers changes from slavery to serldom 
and then to freedom. In the last stage there is a 
urther advance from the metaphysical concejit of 
ndividual rights and the aosolute control of 
ivealth by its posses.sor to the accepLirice of social 
duty or convenience as regulating industrial rela- 
-ions. In the language of Pierre Lalhtte, Comte’s 
aiccessor as leader of the Positivist body, we 
Iiould regard ‘ wealth as social in its origin and 
destination’ (T/ie Positive Science of Morals^ Eng. 

p. 191). So, too, there is a widening of the 
moral sphere, a law of moral progi*esd. At one 
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time moral duties are bounded by the family, class, 
or tribe. Later they are extended to all of the 
same city or nation. Finally, they include the 
whole human race. 

1 he held of social statics, as we have seen, had 
been cultivated from ancient times. Comte, how¬ 
ever, inado some imj)()rtaut additions to the work 
of his predecessors. He brought out more fully 
than they had done the co-ordination that exists 
between institutions in corresponding stages of 
social evolution, while avoiding the error of sunpos- 
ing this co-orilination to be as exact as in bioK)gy, 
where K. Owen was able from a single bone to 
reconstruct the form of an extinct bird. More 
important is Comte’s classification of the elements 
of society—first into sjuritual and temporal, these 
tending to further subdivision, the former into 
emotionals and intelhaduals, the latter into chiefs 
and people. The progress of sociology has not 
been so rapid as Comte hoped, but it is now gener¬ 
ally recognized as a scien(!e under that name, 
w hich he gave it. The chief sociologists since his 
time have pursued the study from ratlnu' diflertuiL 
standpoints. Herbert Spencer has dealt largely 
with the influence on the social organism of the laws 
of the lower sciences, especially the biological law^s 
of heredity. P. G. hrederic Le Play has show n how^ 
the environment chiefly aflects social structure and 
develoj)ment indirectly through its control of 
industry, the work of the hunter, the fisher, the 
shepherd, and the tiller of the soil ea<;li giving rise 
to a diflerent type of (rivilization. But in sociology 
physical and biological laws only give the condi¬ 
tions of s(jcial existence. The environment is 
most {Kiwerful in the early stages of civilization 
and becomes less and less so as the social heritage 
grows. Follow ing the examj)le of other sciences, 
sociology must discover laws by the direct study 
of social i)lienonicna, tlie structure of human 
societies, and the development of human civiliza¬ 
tion. In this field Comte has been the chief 
pioneer. 

The importance of his discoveritjs is seen in the 
light which they throw on history. He traces the 
develoimient of civilization from fetislii.sm or 
animism, through astrolatry, the w’orshij> of tlie 
heavenly bodies, to polytheism, found in a theo¬ 
cratic form in the great river valleys, isolated by 
strong natural barriers, as in Fgypt, or in a 
military form in Greece or Home. In Greece 
the geograpliical configuration of the (country did 
not favour a career of conquest, and amid the 
freedom and rivalry of the small city-States Greek 
art and Greek science arose. 11 Jiie, on the con¬ 
trary, conqmued and united the Mediterranean 
W'orld. Polytluusm passed into monotheism and 
conquest into defence. For some centuries t!ie 
energies and intellect of the West were occupit^d 
in civilizing the harharian and creating the 
Catholic Church. But, as that w'as accomi)li.shed, 
a new intellectual curiosity arose, stimulatecl by 
contact with tlio Muhammadan world and later by 
tlie revival of ancient learning. From the 14tli 
cent, onwards Euro{)e entered on that revolutionary 
transition whicdi culminated in the 18tb. But, 
alongside of the movementof destruction, tliclireak- 
down of the old institutions and beliefs, tliere was 
a movement of construction, the building up of 
modern science. In this growth of science Comte 
saw the promise of the close of the revolutionary 
era, for scientific results were true for all, tran¬ 
scending national bounds and giving a certitude in 
which all could share. From a study of the past 
he reached the following conclusions as to the 
characteristics of the new era: ( 1 ) as the field of 
scientific investigation was continually enlarging, 
as that w’as becoming more and more the test of 
certitude and the bond of intellectual unity, the 


philosophy of the future must be founded on 
science, and tlie religion of the future must be 
eompatible with science; (*2) however much the 
|»eace of the w’orld might he troubled by nations 
in a more backward stage* of civilization—aiul even 
in Eiiro[)e some are behind others—industry W'as 
becoming more and more the chief occupation of 
mail’s energies ; peace was becoming normal, war 
ahiiornuU ; (3) in politics the met."iph 3 \sical concep¬ 
tion of natural rights, the same in all places and 
times, W’as giving w’ay to the acceptance of duties, 
changing with the ilevclojunent of civilization; 
(4) conduct was i>eing more and more judged by 
liuman and social standards. Aristotle had de¬ 
scribed man as a civic animal. ‘ Wc arc members 
one of another’ (Ei)Ii 4'-=®), St. Paul proclaimed. 
In the 17tli cent, this recognition of solidarity 
W’as ext(‘rided—at least in the intellectual sphere— 
to continuity, W’lien Pascal said : 

‘The whole sureossioii of men during' tlio oourHe of so man} 
cenlunes Khoiild Ije eonsKiered os one man, ever living'’ and 
cotilinuallv learninj;’ (/Vcyace Hur Le Tra\U du ['ide, (Kuvres, 
Paris, 1008, n. 1;J0). 

In Comte’s view the human race formed one great 
organism, Humanity, living a continuous life in 
accordance with its owui laws of development, its 
elements becoming more and more closely con¬ 
nected. '^I’he individual as such is an ahsi raction ; 
for every one is a memher of a family, then of a 
city or nation, and iinally of Hiimanit}', which is 
made up of all the nations of the earth. (Jii these 
colh'ctive elements the thought and life of each 
individual depend, and that thought and life 
nece.ssarily dill'er in ditlerent stages of human 
development. Each is the child of his own nation 
and time. 

Religion, in Comte’s detinition, consists in the 
full harmony of life, and embraces c<pially the 
heart and the intellect, ‘for both of tluise must 
concur to produce any true unity of life’ {Positive 
Polityy h’ng. tr., ii. 8 ). Its function is to regulate 
the individual life and to combine colleelive lives. 
In the (*arlier stages of num’s development this 
W’as attained by the uncmnscious creation, lirst of 
fetishes, then of gods, the unknown on I side being 
interjueted in tenns of men’s own feelings. But 
intellectually, in one depaitinemt after another, 
natural laws take the place of divine wills, ami 
in morals the desire to please or aj)[)ease the gods 
beiamies le.ss potent as a motive for good actions 
than tlie love of our fellow'-ineii. Humanity thii.s 
becomes the new cmitre of unity ; the Beligion of 
Humanity, a religion capable of uniting all, and 
‘lave for others’ its guiding prinei[)le. I’lie term 
‘altrui.sm,’ now in general use, was introduced by 
Comte. 

Three sources of misunderstanding must be 
guarded against in consiileiing this itdigion. ( 1 ) 
It is not mere cosmopolilanisni. Humanity is 
made up of families and nations. For tlit* great 
mass of men and women—indeed, for all in iminy 
relations of their lives- it must be served throngb 
.service to family and country, to kinsmen, friends, 
and fellow’-countijmen. Humanity is strength¬ 
ened, not by reducing all nations to one level, but 
by each nation in its free development bringing to 
the common service of man kind the special apti¬ 
tudes and resources which it hfis developcil. 
Devotion to Humanity is based upon family ailcc- 
tion and love of country. Humanity does not set 
aside nationality ; it only controls it, making a 
nation’s glory consist in service and not in domina¬ 
tion. (2) Positivism does not regard tlie earlier 
religions os bad and false. They are such approxi¬ 
mations to the tnith as were possible in the ages in 
which they arose. Their acceptance and, indeed, 
their continued existence, where they still exist, 
show that they answer to certain human needs; 
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and, 80 far as they fiillil a necessary function, to 
be destroyed, they must be replaced. They were 
centres of unity to their adherents, even when 
their rivalry made bu' disunion. I'lius Positivists 
honour the great tea(*h(u\s of all religions and gladly 
acce})t wliat is permanent in their work—e.< 7 ., tlie 
separation of spiritual from temporal power under 
the mcidiawal Church. But they also honour 
apostles of enlightenment like Diderot and 
Condoreet, who, though they failed justly to 
apj)re(iate the past, made ready the way for 
tlie future. (3) Altruism is inconsistent with 
self immolation or with purposeless self-denial. 
Pleasure is not an evil, exce[)t where it involves 
neglect of duty in ourselves or pain to others. 
To live for others implies tlie maintenance of 
our full powers of service, imduding j)hysical 
health and cheerfulness of temper. Asceticism, 
save as tiaining for service, is alien to the lieligion 
of Humanity. 

Comte has been blamed for n(*glect of episte¬ 
mology and formal logic. The latter he considered 
best studied in the several sciences, methods being 
thus seen in their /ip])lication. As to the former, 
the validity of sciciitilic methodsand the underlying 
assumptions of science were in liis view suilici- 
ently established by the success of modern science 
and the continual extension of its sphere. 'I’lie 
uniformity of nature, the reign of natural law, 
the relativity of knowleilgo, the distinction be- 
tw’een subjective and objective derived from Kant, 
wen; accejited as postulates of scientitic investiga¬ 
tion. He did, nowever, formulate under the 
dc.signation The First Fhilosophi/ a series of general 
[)rinciples or laws on which the abstract sciences 
rest. Hypothe.ses, far from being condemned, 
were held to be legitimate provided they were 
veriliable. Without the use of liynothesis scientific 
discovery is impossible. Knowledge was not to be 
[uirsued for its own sake, but for a social purpose. 

‘ F\?io\v in order to foresee, and foresee In order to provide' 
(Politique positive, i,, table facing p. 726). 

.As to those ultimate problems which occupied so 
large a space in man’s early speculations, Domte 
considereil them in.soluhle. The absolute is out of 
reach of man s relative powers. We can postulate 
benevolence of In.s immediate environment and the 
laws tliat control his destiny only in so far as they 
have allowed Humanity to arise and develop, d’o 
that extent the earth and the whole body of natural 
laws—‘ le grand milieu,’ in (Jomte’s expression— 
were rightly venerated by mankind, hut only a.s a 
consecpieiice of their relation to Humanity. The 
old cosmogonies made man the objective centre of 
the universe. Comte aimed only at a subjective 
synthesis. In positivi.sm all knowledge is viewed 
in its relation to man, and liuman knowledge i.s 
considered adequate for all human needs. At the 
sMiuc time (,'omte was not purely iiitcllcctualist. 
He recognized the ellect of practical life and f(‘el- 
ing on thought. He took all sides of human nature 
into account. He insisted on the need of social 
aims even in scientitic in(|uiry. 

‘The Intellect slioiild always he the servant of the Heart, 
never its slave’ (4 General View of Positiviam, Kng. tr.2, 
original title page). 

I’e the positive |diilos()phy corresponds a positive 
education, rejilacing instruction in letters by a 
training in science and a knowledge of realities. 
Comte divided the education of the young into 
three phases. Till seven years of age the child 
would ri;main entirely in his mother’s charge, 
gradually exercising his powers, but in an informal 
way, and not even hi;ing taught to read. P'rorn 
seven to fourteen, while he would learn to read 
and write, his edu(;alioii would be mainly artistic. 
He would sing and draw, and become acquainted 
with the literature of his own country, and possibly 


towards the end of the period he might begin to 
study foreign languages. Comte hoped that event¬ 
ually mothers who had already receivi‘d a po.sitiy- 
ist education would he eapahJe of teaching their 
children during the second, as well as the first, 
period, but for the present he recognized that this 
would he impos.sible. Finally, in the third .stage, 
from fourteen to twenty-one, the youth, while 
engaged in preparing for the active work of his 
life—in general as apprentice—would follow courses 
on all the seven abstract sciences, from mathe¬ 
matics to ethics, on two evenings in the week 
during the liist two years, on one evening during 
the last live. Girls would go through precisely the 
same course, except that, to prevent overstrain, 
they would have only one evening a week through¬ 
out. For sucli classes to be hu gely attended, they 
would obviou.sly have to fulfil certain condition.s. 
(1) The hours of labour would have to be short. 
Comte hoped tliat the hours even of adults wouhl 
nltiniately he reduced to thirty-five a week.^ (2) 
The study of each science must De limited. There 
was to be no question of training tlie boys and 
girl.s to be teachers of mathematics or chemists or 
surgeons. P'or such professional instruction there 
would be special in.stitntion.s. The general courses 
would he open to all and would Jiave to recog¬ 
nize two limitations. They must be sufheient only 
(n) to give tlie student a grasp of seienlilic nudlio^l, 
of the scientific way of looking at the world, and 
(/^) to enable him to proceed to the later sciences. 
Each science would be pursued—till the last was 
reached “in order to nndeistand it.s method and 
have a linn basis for later studies, (3) Tlie course 
of seven years must form a connected whole, and 
be infused witli a social piir})oso. The tejicliers, 
therefore, were to be men of philosophic outlook — 
Comte referred to them as a philosophical }jriest- 
hood—who, while their chief business would he 
teacliing, would also form a spiritual power, inter¬ 
national as science is, and indejtendent of polildcal 
parties, who, as they would renounce all tenqiural 
ambition, could give disinterested counsel in rela¬ 
tion to puhli(‘ a flairs. 

Many other institutions were sugg(;stod by 
Comte. Of these it is po.ssible h(;re to desciihe 
only the Positivi.st Library and the Positivist 
Calendars. 

The Positivist Jdbrary for the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury was a selection of books made by Comti;, 

* with the view of guiding the more thoughtlnl 
minds among the people in their choice of hooks 
for constant use.’ It is divided into four sections : 
jioetry and fiction, science, history, and jiliilosop i‘y 
and religion. Of these the first and last have 
naturally the most permanent interest, tlie one 
containing the great master[)ieces of imaginative 
literature from Homer and zEschylus to (Joelhe 
and Walter Scoct, the other, not only the sacred 
hooks of Hebrew', Christian, and Muslim, the Bible 
and the C^ur’an, with St. Augustine, St. Bernard, 
Thomas i\ Kempis, and Bossuet, hut the great 
philosophers, from Aristotle, through Bacon and 
bescaiTes, to Diderot, Condoreet, and Comte. The 
collection W'as purely juovisiunal and intended only 
for the West. It includes only those religious 
writing.s tliat have directly aflected Western civil¬ 
ization ; it excludes the great epics of India. Tliis 
is in the main true also of the Historical Calendar, 
though the first month contains the names of 
Buddlia, Confucius, and Zoroaster as w'ell as those 
of Moses, Lsaiah, and Muhammad. The year is 
divided into thirteen months, each representing a 
plia.se in human develojunent: theoiualie civiliza¬ 
tion, ancient poetry, philosophy, science, military 
civilization, Catholicism, feudalism, modern epic 
poetry, industry, drama, philosophy, statesman¬ 
ship, and science. The month is divided into 
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twenty-ei^lit duys. At the head of each month is 
a great name, Homer, Dante, Sliake-spearc for the 
three monlhs of poetry, Aristotle ami Dcsrartes 
for the two of philosophy, Julius Ciesar, 8t. Paul, 
Charlemagne, etc. Utlier types })resi(ie over each 
week, while every day recalls some eminent man, 
with substitutes in some (rases for leap-years. 'I'he 
wliole forms a 'wonderful picture of Kuro[>ean pro¬ 
gress from the dawn of iiistory to the Fiench 
Itevolution. It is nrofessedly a record of construc¬ 
tion rather than destruction ; except in the first 
nionth it deals almost entirely Avith the West; it 
is temporary, save as a historical sketch, and even 
historical values change. On the otlier hand, the 
Abstract Calendar is general and iiermanent. In 
this tlie first month is dedicated to Humanity, the 
next five to family and industrial relationsliips, 
then three to the preparatory liistorie phases, 
fetishism, polytheism, and monotheism, and the 
last four to the normal functions—the moral pro- 
videruio of women, the intellectual providence of 
the teachers and thinkers, the material providence 
of the industrial leaders, and the general provi¬ 
dence of the proletariate. Both Calendars end with 
an additional day not included in any month - a 
day dedicated to no particular individual but to 
‘all the dead,* since every man, in the course of 
his life, however useless or d(.‘graded, has done 
some useful or even honourable actions. In leap- 
year one day more has to be added, and this is 
devoted to a general commemoration of those illus¬ 
trious women Avho, under exceptional circum¬ 
stances, have, like Joan of Arc, passed b(3yond the 
8 ])here of woman’s ordinary duties. Under the in¬ 
fluence of a higher standard of education, Comte 
thought the number of such women would increase 
in the future, but that the gn.at mass of women 
would still devote tliemsclves to the indisjamsable 
duties of the home, and remain tlie moral provi¬ 
dence of Humanity. The first day of tlie first niontli 
of the year was assigned as the festival of 
Humanity, not as the day of all the dead, a com¬ 
memoration of the individuals avIio compose tlie 
human race, but as the day of that great human 
organism c-onsidered as a whole and huilt up by 
the c.onvergent efl'orts of all generations. Comte 
also instituted a series of nine social sacraments 
‘ consecrating all the successive pliases of private 
life by connecting eacli Avith public life’ {The 
Catechism of Positive Religion^ [). 90). 

4. Spread of positivism. — Comte founded the 
Positivist Society of Paris in IS^S. His philosophy 
Avas spread from an independent standpoint in 
Kngland by John Stuart Mill, George Henry 
LcAves, and Harriet Martinean. Later a Positivist 
Society Avas founded in London by Richard Con¬ 
greve, E. S. Beesly, J. 11. Bridges, Erederie 
Harrison, and Henry Crompton. Tliey concerned 
themselves not only with the pliilosojmie Imt also 
Avith the religious side of his teaching and with the 

S raetical application of positivism to juiblie alliiirs. 

elieviiig Avitli Comte that ‘ the proletariate class 
is not, projicrly sjxiaking, a class at all, but con¬ 
stitutes the body of society’ [A General View of 
Positivism, Eng. tr.^ p. 147), and that trade union¬ 
ism is a poAverful instrument for the emancipation 
of the workers, the English [losilivists Avere fore¬ 
most in the agitation for the strengthening and 
legal recognition of the Unions. Believing that 
j)olitics should be subordinate to moral considera¬ 
tions, tliey have actively opposed all schemes of 
aggre.ssive imfierialism, Avlietlier on tlie part of 
their oAvn or on that of other countries, and they 
protested in 1871 against the dismemlxuinent of 
France. Recognizing that Humanity consists, not 
of an undift’erentiated aggregate, hut in a consensus 
of free nations, they have supported the claims of 
subject nationalities, as Ireland and Poland, to 


control their OAvn internal aiVairs and develop in 
their own Avay. Tlie term ‘ Comtist ’ Avas reiimli- 
ated by Comte, and lias not been acce]>ted by 
)o.sitivi.sts, us it misinterprets Hie relationship 
lelweeu Unit great teacher and those who ha\o 
(tarried on the positivist movement and ju'opagated 
the luiligion ol Humanity since his death. Posi¬ 
tivism being founded on science anel on scientilic 
jibilosophy, its doctrine and practi(^e must be. 
adapted to the new truth that results from scien- 
tide developinent. It is a synthesis, but not a 
closed and rigid synthesis. It is a relative, an 
organic, and an exjjaiuliiig syntli(^.sis, in which all 
new developments of seieuee must tind their place. 
The positive ))liilosophy neillier began nor ended 
Avith Comte, though it Avas under the insi>iration 
of his genius that jiositivism eeasetl to be purely 
intellectual, and embraced not only the intellect, 
but also tlie feelings and activity of man. 

^ At present there exist an International Positi\i^-( 
Society Avith its seat in Laris, of which Emile 
Corni is president, and local Positivist ISocictic's 
(some of Avliich are attached to the International 
Society and some inde])endent) in many placc.s— 
notably in London and Liver})ool, and in several 
parts of Tiatin America, with scattered groups or 
individuals in almost every eountry. Among dis- 
tingnished adherents in tlie past or pieseiit may 
be mentioned, in addition to the Puiglish positivists 
nanuid above, in France l^ierre Lattitte, who suc¬ 
ceeded Comte, and had among his diseijilcs many 
of the founders of the Tliini French Republic, 
George Eliot, the English novelist, John Kells 
Ingram in Ireland, Benjamin Constant Botelho de 
ISlagiielens, founder of the Brazilian Republic, 
Theopliilo Braga, chief of the provisional govern¬ 
ment and second I’resiilcnt of the Portuguese 
Republic, Ahmed Riza, speaker of the first Turkish 
Parliament after the Revolution, and Dwarka 
Nath Mitter, lirst Indian .Judge of the High (,\mrt 
at Calcutta. La Pevue positiviste interiiatwnale, 
l»ublish(*d six times a year at Paris, is the organ of 
the central body. The Positivist Review is pubiislied 
mont lily in London. 

5 . Principles.—The English Positivist Committee 
(The Chnreli of Humanity, 19 Chapel Street, 
l..amb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.) have 
recently issued the following statement under 
the title, ‘Some Principles of the Religion of 
H umanity.’ 

‘As the bounds of human love and duty e> tend from family 
to <’-ouiilry, from ciouiitry to all raees and as science 

develops tiil it ombnicrH the laws of the world and of life, of 
Man and .Society, llumariitv hc(‘f.meH reco^'-nised un an oiifanlc 
whole, wliich li.'is existed throii^fh the ^^'es and has continually 
grown in knowledge and unity. The old reliiiions are seen to be 
w'orthy of honour so far as they foreshadowed this unity, as 
they iiispired love and service, the pursuit of soeial aims, and 
the a<lvanee in rightetiusnesH and knowledge. The Keligion of 
Humanity attains tliese ends more completely and more 
directly ; for It has grown out of the wliole past of Man; it is 
m-.pire(l by human love ; itia based solely on bvnnan science ; it 
ha.s human service as its highest aim It gives us a criterion of 
duty and a test of progress. In the presence of our duty to 
Huinanity, all lesser duties find their true place and meauing. 
We can reconcile family atrection and private Ineiidshi}) with 
public en«lea\our, devotion to country with love of ail mankind 
The Religion ol Humanity dues notdestroy the older religions, 
it fultils their highest aims. It does not weaken family t ies ; it 
purifies ami coiiMsTates them. It does not repudiate the love 
of country ; it lionours each nation, iiowever small or juimitive, 
as a necessary elcuient of a greater wliole—an element more 
glorious as in its free devetoi.ment it lirings its spec.iul gifts to 
the general service and the common task. It does not disiegaid 
phvsical and material well-hemg ; hut it subordinates them to 
the social and moral point of view, considering human happi¬ 
ness of greater importance than the ueciiniulafion of weallli, 
and the welfare of the great mass of the people than that of 
any sectifJii. This religion is base<l on the positive pitilosophy 
w'hicli include.s in its sc^ipe the social organiMition, I he Iiistoric 
lili.ation of the ages, and the coiidin tof Man in Society, and it 
involves full liherly of speech unrl teuclnng lor fill. Humanity 
and science, love and kriosvlet.’gc, arc .ilike nece^Hary to right 
action. Inspired by the one, ami enliuhleiied hy the other, we 
go forward in the great w-ork of human service (liCanet, p. 
If.). 
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The Committee invites the adhesion of ‘all those 
who wish to see lihj inspired by a human religion, 
guided by a pliilosophy founded on science and 
directed to the service of Man ’ (ib. p. 2 ). 

IjlTRRATURR.—I. PftKCDRSOltS OF OOMTE IN THE 17TH AND 
18TH CENT UK IKS. — F. Bacon, Novum Ornanum (under 
title, Instaitratio Magna), Lonrlon, 1620; R. Descartes, 
Diacourn de la MPhod'e, Leyden, 1037, Eng. tr., London, 1049; 
T. Hobbes, Leviathan, I^ondon, 1661; G. Vico, Sciema Nuova, 
Najiles, 1725, Fr. tr., Paris, 1835; D. Hume, Treatise of 
Human Nature, London, 1739, P'our Dissertating, the first 
being The Natural Hist, of ileligion, do. 1757; C. de S. 
Montesquieu, De. I’Esprit des Lois, Geneva, 1748, Eng. tr.^i, 
London, 1752 ; J. G. von Herder, Ideen zur Philosophie der 
Gesch. der Menschheit, Riga and Leipzig, 1784-91, Eng. tr., 
lyondon, 1900 ; I. Kant, Werke, I^cipzig, 1838-39, esp. Politische 
Meinmwen, Konigsborg, 1794, Eng. tr., London, 1798; M. J. 
A. N. Condorcet, TJ.sfjuisse rf'un tableau historique de Vesprit 
humain, Paris, 179.5, Eng. tr., London, 1795. For relations of 
positivism to 18t.h cent, tiiought cf. John Morley, Diderot and 
the Encyclopoedigts, London, 1878. 

ii. Works BY AUGUSTK Go ,uri?. — Essays contributed to 
various periodicals, 1819-28, collected as Opuscules de Philosophie 
sociale, in appendix to tlie Politique, Eng. tr., Early Essays on 
Social Philosophy'^, London, 1911, Cours de philosophie positive, 6 
vols., Paris, 1830-42, Eng. tr., much condensed, by Harriet Mar- 
tineau^, London, 1890 (the first two chs. have been tr. as The 
Fundamental Principles of the F*ositive Philosophy, London, 
1905), Train ^Hmentaire de giUanAtrie analytique, Paris, 1843, 
Traits philosophique d'astronomie populaire, do. 1844 (prelimi¬ 
nary ciisi'onrse published separately as Discours sur Vesprit 
nosit if, (^lo. 1844, tr. E. S. Peesly, London, 1903), Discours sur 
Vensemble du positivisme, Paris, 1848 (forms the introduction to 
the Politique, tr. J. H. Bridges, ^ General View of Positivism^, 
London, 1908), Sysnme de politique positive, 4 vols., I’arifl, 1861- 
54, tr. J. II. Ilri<lge8, F. Ilarrison, E. 8. Beeslj', and R. Con¬ 
greve, The Positive Polity, Loudon, 1876-77 (the third volume 


is a history of human progres-s), CaHchisme positiviste, Paris, 
1852, Eng. tr., The Catechism of Positive Religion‘s, London, 
1661, Appel atix conservateurs, Paris, 1866, Eng. tr., London, 
1889, Synthase subjective, Paris, 1866, Eng. tr. of introd. ch. 
only, London, 1891, The Positivist Calendar of Auguste Comte 
and other Tables, Loudon, 1905. 

iii. Later positivist works.—P. LaflStte, Les grands 
Types de Vhurnanitd, 2 vols., Paris, 1876-76, De la Morale posi¬ 
tive, Havre, 1881, tr. J. 0. Hall, The Positive Science of Morals, 
London, 1908, Cours dephilosujjh^prermtre, 2 vols., Paris, 1889- 
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Great Men, London, 1892 (biographies of the 658 in the Positivist 
Calendar); J. H. Bridg:es, Essays and Addresses, do. 1907, 
Illustrations of Positivism, enlarged and classified ed., do. 
1915 ; F. Harrison, The Creed of a Layman, do. 1907, The 
Philosophy of Cornimm Sense, do. 1907, National and Social 
Problems, do. 1908, Realities and Ideals, do. 1908, The Positive 
Evolution of Religion, do. 1913 ; Mrs. F. Harrison (ed.), 
of Man^ (a hymn book), do. 1908; J. K, Ingram, Outlines oj 
the Hist, of Religion, do. 1900. 

iv. Critical on indepksdent works on positivism.— 
J. S. Mill, A System of Logic, London, 1843, Auguste Comte 
and Positivism, do. 1805 (answer by J. H. Bridges, The Unify 
of Comte’s Life and Doctrine^, do. 1910); H. Spencer, The 
Classification of the Sci^ences: to which are added Reasons for 
dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte, do. 1864 ; G. H. 
Lewes, Biographical Hist, of Philosophy^, 2 vols., do. 1867, 
art. ‘Comte*; H. Gruber, August Comte, der Begrunder des 
Positivismus, Freiburg, 1889, Fr. tr., Paris, 1892, Der Positiv- 
i.smus vom Tode August Comte’s bis avf unsere 7'nqe(lH67-dl), 
Freiburg, 1891, Fr. tr., Paris, 1893; F. Alengt^, J^.ssai histor¬ 
ique e.t critique sur la sociolugie chez Auguste Comte, do. liX)0; 
L. L^vy-Bruhl, La Philosophie d’Auguste Comte, do. 1900, 
Eng. tr., London, 1903; V. Branford and P. Geddes, The 
Coming Polity, London, 1917. 
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fntroductory (E. N. Eallaize), p. 122. 
American.—See Communion with Deity 
(A iMcrican). 

Chinese.—Sco Taoism. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 127 . 

Indian (W. Crookk), p. 

POSSESSION (Introductory and Primitive).— 
The belief tliat supernatural powers, spiritual or 
divine, may become embodied in man, either per¬ 
manently or temporarily, ia found at all stages of 
human Jevelopment and has had a profound ellect 
on the history of relij.(ious belief. Possession, a 
temi)orarv embodiment of an influence or spirit 
alien to tlie subject, is a conception in full logical 
agreement with primitive animistic theories; it 
was officially recognized in the early Chri.stian 
Church ; and it underlay the cruder forms of 
modern revivalism. Abnormal phy.sical and psy¬ 
chical manifestations are regarded as evidence of 
the jircsence of a deity or sjiirit, good or evil, and 
every word and action of the subject are lield to 
be outside his or her control and to proceed solely 
from the indwelling power. The primitive mind 
has been quick to seize tlie advantage of the sup¬ 
posed presence of a supernatural being in order to 
influence or ascertain the future course of events, 
and tins in one form or another has persisted 
throu^liout the religious and spiritual history of 
mankind. And, since those who are, or have 
been, under the influence of possession are re¬ 
garded as oracles, prophets, magicians, and 
diviners, it has followed that, where the pby.sical 
and mental peculiarities which are regarded as 
signs of the spiritual influence are not present 
from natural causes, they have been simulated 
or artificially induced. Possession in primitive 
custom may, therefore, be distinguished as being 
either involuntary or voluntary. This distinction, 
though not clearly present to the primitive mind, 
is nevertheless real. 

I. Origin of belief.—The spiritual theory of the 
universe, wliich is the basis of primitive inodes of 
thought and ascriWs powers and attributes which 
would now he regarded as supernatural to every 


Japanese (M. Revon), p. 131 . 

Muslim.—8ee ‘Semitic and Christian.* 

Semitic and Christian (G. A. Harton), p. 133 . 

Slavic.—See Demons and Spirits (Slavic). 

Teutonic.—See Demons and Spirits (Teu¬ 
tonic). 

man or woman, might he held adequate to account 
for the nature of the belief. It is clear, however, 
that, wliile this attitude of the primitive mind has 
suggested its general form, its interest centres in 
wliat is abnormal in the phenomena. The con¬ 
stant association of possession with pathological 
states of mind and body indicates that as a theory 
it is an attempt to exjdain the existence of epi¬ 
leptics, neurotics, perverts, and those who are 
suoject to other forms of mental diseases. It is 
particularly signifii’ant that it is precisely in those 
areas in which what is known as ‘arctic hysteria' 
is prevalent, and especially in Siberia, that the 
mediumistic side of the snaman’s functions are 
most prominent and most constantly in request. 

2 . Description of phenomena.—Tlie interesting 
physical and psychical phenomena of possession as 
described both in antiquity and in recent times 
are essentially identical wherever encountered. 
The subject, having attained by means of some 
stimulus or other a state of intense emotional 
excitation, is seized with convulsive shiverings and 
shakings of the body, makes violent gestures with 
the arms, and his looks become wild and excited. 

An account of a case of possession in the Sandwich Islands 
says that the priest who was the subject worked himself up to 
the hlfifhest pitch of frenzy, the limbs seemed convulsed, the 
bo<Iy swelled, the countenance became terrific and the features 
distorted, the eyes wild and strained. While in this state, he 
rolled on the earth, foaming at the mouth os if labouring under 
the influence of the divinity. The will of the gods was then 
revealed in shrill cries, in violent and often indistinct sounds. 
When the response of the oracle had been given, the violent 
paroxysm gradually subsided and comparative composure 
ensued (W. Ellis, Polytiesian Researches'^, London, 1882-36, i. 
872-376). This account may well be compared with that given 
by Ver^: 

*. . . subito non vultus, non color unus. 

Non comptae mansere comae ; sed pectus anhelura, 

Et rabie fora corda tiiment; majorque videri, 

Nec mortale sonans; afflata est numine quando 
Jam propiore dei ’ {jEn. vl. 47-61). 
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The exclamations, the cry ‘ Apollo/ and the dUjoint.'d utter¬ 
ances with which Cassandra in the Annynrmtion be-ins to 
prophesy under the influence of the ifod'C'l’lsch. A<jnnirm'lt.) 
in like manner find a parallel in the description of possession 
among primitive races. In the Vedda ceremony the shatnaii 
cries Ah, Ah,’ as the yaka enters into possession of him anti 
when it leaves ; in Fiji, when the priest was seized, the god 
announced his name with the subject’s voice pt. i.. The 

Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 378, quoting L. Fison). 

The gradual cessation of the paroxysm is not universal. 
Among the Veddas the termination of possession takes place 
suddenly after a crucial act in the pantomime of which the 
ceremonial consists and the shaman falls hack exhausted into 
the anus of his supporters. In a careful stiuly of the pheno¬ 
mena in the Vedda shaman Seligmann sa 3 's that, although the 
performer can co-ordinate his im)vement8, he has only a general 
idea of what he is doing and is more or less in an automatic 
condition in which he goes through all the emotional move¬ 
ments of the dance correctly and in the propiT order. lie acts 
without complete volitional consciousness. Tlie shamans them¬ 
selves said that both at the beginning and at the end of the 
performance they were seized with vertigo and nausea. One 
said that he heard booming noises in his ears when the spirits 
left him. Apparently the determining factors are a profound 
belief in the reality of possession and a subeonscious attitude 
of expectaney. It appears to be clear that the possession of 
the bystanders is non-volitional. A Shihalese ‘ de\ il-dancer ' 
a]>pcared to suffer considerable pain, or at any rate incon¬ 
venience, although he did not wish to be, and bad taken pains 
to avoid becoming, possessed. At tlie end of the dance the 
performer seems to ne genuinely tired. The Viddas show no 
particular indications of a neurotic or l\vsterieal tendt ti(\v 
<C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas', Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 130, 134 f., 209 fl.). 

3 . Possession and disease. — Altlionp^li the 
primitive theory of po.ssehsion does not di.scrimi- 
nate between the cause of cases which aic jiatho- 
lo^ical and those in which an almormal state i.s 
the result of tlie more or les.s voliintary tietiun of 
the subject, both alike being attributed to the 

resonce of spirits, in [uaetice a distinction is made 

etween an accidental or occasional seizure and 
the eeremonial observance of rites to summon 
spirits to materialize for a special purpose. 

Forms of possession which, in tlie liglit of this 
distinction, miglil he classed in the former cate¬ 
gory, would include sucli as are e.xplained as 
arising from negh'ct of what is lilting in respect 
of, or by way of otlerings to, a spirit. 

Among the Lushei of India, on the occasion of the tribal 
feasts, the sinrils of the dead are believed to be present and it 
is usual to place offeritigs of food for them in the eaves of the 
bouse.s. If it should luiiiperi that a girl who has recently lost 
her mother should fall iu a faint, it is taken as a case of posses- 
bion ; Hhe dead has taken lu-r place.’ This is a sign that the 
spirit is not .satistled VMlh the costume and ornuiuents with 
which she was decked on the occasion of the funeral. In order 
that the girl may be relieved and the spirit api)ea8ed, her 
clothes, ornaments, etxx, are jdaced on that part of the floor 
where the body Jay and one of her old netticoats and cloths is 
burnt in the forge (J. Shakespeare, 'The Lushei Kuki Clans, 
London, 1912, p. 95). 

Posse.ssion may follow some act of impiety. 

It is recorded that a Javanese coolie in the Malay Peninsula 
who cut dow n a tree known to be tenanted by a Aa/ifTi (spirit) 
W’as seized by something resembling an epileptic fit, w’hieh w’as 
regarded by the Jilalays as iiossession. No Malay would <:ut 
down a tree known as the al)ode of a spirit unless directed to 
do so in the course of an exorcism conducted by the medicine¬ 
man (C. O. Blagden, quoted by W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 
London, 1900, p. 94 f.). 

Near relatives ap])car to he peculiarly .suscep¬ 
tible to attacks by spirits of the decea.sed, as in tlie 
Lushei case of motlier and daugliter cited above. 
In other cases, as, e.g., among the Akikiiyu, who 
believe diseases to he caused by n^g&ma (sjiirits of 
the dead), there is peculiar danger for the relative.s. 

The n'gdrna haunt especially the pluce of the man’s death 
and, if he has been an evil liver, his spirit docs as much harm 
as po.ssible, in particular by taking jmsses.sion of people when¬ 
ever he has an opportunity. In such cases the medMMne-man 
is called in to interpret the spirit’s desire. If it is not satisfied, 
it will torment its victim at night and probably cause madness 
(W. S. and K. Koutledge, With a J’rehistaric People, London, 
1910, p. 240 f.). 

Possession and causiiij^ madness arc here .specifi¬ 
cally mentioned as activities of an evil spirit, hut 
among the primitive theories of disease causation 
by spirits who enter into or torment the patient 
holds a prominent place. The therapeutic mea¬ 
sures of the medicine-man, in so far as tliey are 


not purely materialistic, like tlie extraction of a 
hone or jiehhle, are largely directed towards driv¬ 
ing out or jirojiitiating the demons or siiirits re¬ 
sponsible for the disease (see art. Shamanism). 
It also finds ex])iession in the customs of driving 
out disease-spirits at special festivals, of sending 
them away 111 boats, or of diverting them to a 
scapegoat. 

It is, however, to the more violent and abnormal 
forms of di.sease in particular that the tlieory of 
possession is applied. 

'Ibo Batbonga hold that posaossiou in the form in which it is 
recognized among them is <aused l)\' the spirits of the dead, 
not, be It noted, spirits of their owmi dead, IniL Zulu or Ba- 
ujaohpirits. It occurs cIulIIn among tho.se who tra\el outside 
Thoni^a boundaries. The attacks are not eoidlned to the time 
ot their ab.sonee from their ow n country , lhe\ mas l)riug back 
the infection with tliem, an<l, indeed, though now- hs.s fre- 
queiiLl)- than formerly, at times the disease has assumed the 
proportions of an epulemic. The prelimiuiir> symptoms are a 
nervous crisis, iiersmtent pain in chest, hieeough," ext ram dumry 
3 awning, and emaciatitm. If, after consultation of the divma- 
tor 3 hones, the medicine-man decides that the jiatieiit is pos- 
sessffl, the spirit in exorcized. In the etvurse of the elaborate 
senes of eeremonies which follows the patient in a frenz, 
declares the name of the sjurit which possesses him, K)>eaking 
iu Zulu or Njao even if he iias no previous aequaiulance with 
the language, 'i'ho spirits are appeased by the olTcimg of a 
goat. When the throat of the goat is cut, the ))atieut sucks 
blood from the cut until his stonuudi is full and is then torn 
away from tlie carea.ss by the b 3 Htander 8 . lie is given drugs 
which act as an emetic and the spirit is declared to have left 
him. At tlie end of the ceremony w liii'h eloses the rites, and 
after a prohationar 3 period of a year, the possessed are regarded 
as full 3 ' uiiLiated medieiiio-meu and are tustiiiguislievl by white 
heads woven into their liair (11. A. Jiinud, Life oj a A. African 
Trd>e, London, 1913, li, ft’.). Among- the Zulu, where po«- 
bcbSion oceura in a very similar form and with almost identical 
sMuptoms, it is ascribed to the ancestral spirits {amatnugo)', 
from some it <icparts of its own accoid, others have the ghost 
laid, while in other cases the disease is allovved to take its own 
course and they become diviners (11. ('allawny. Religious Aysteui 
of (he Atnaznln, London, 1870, pp. lh.5, 289, etc.). 

'riie niiigioo-inedical theories of the Mala 3 s which are based 
u]ton the idea of ‘mi.schiefs’ are peculiarly instructive as 
illustrations of this si<Je of the posse.ssion theory. As an 
example iiia 3 ' be cited the form of tieutmeiit which aims at 
iiulucing the disease to pass along a jiarli-coloured thread from 
the patient to small dough figures of hird.s, beasts, and Ashes 
(Skeat, p. 432 f.). 

In Borneo the pagan tribes regard madmen as pos.^essed by 
some toll (spiiit), while the Melaiiaiis extend this tlicor 3 ' to 
other forms of sicktie.sa. E.xori'iHiu tor pos.session is pi.'mtised 
b 3 all the jiagan tribes, least tit(|uentl 3 ' ainoug the Iva 3 !iiis, 
mo.st (‘laborately among the Klemantan. 'I'be dilTereiit fornrs 
of denienlia are ascribed to dilYcieuL devils. They are said to 
be ghosts with red eyes; tlio amok: devil comes from the svvanii> 
amJ IS dilTeront from the suii'ido devil, lioth being di.stinct 
from the devils which cause simple lunacy ((’. Hose and W. 
M< Dougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, Loralon, 1912, ii. 28, 31, 
49). 

It will not be necessary to enter iiuue fully into 
this side of the subject here, on wliich lurther 
inloi Illation may be found el.sewhere (see artt. 
Iii.'^KASii AND Medicine, Shamanism). Knough 
has htieii said to indicate that, while possession is 
one of (he more iniportant theories of di.sease, it is 
ajiplied especially to those cases in which jicculiarly 
violent or abnormal Byniptoms are plainly to be 
oh.servLMl. 

4. Possession and initiation.—The pathological 
character of those alhfctions which are regarded by 
jnimitive peoples a.s evidence of possession is such 
that the symptoms of the disca.se or weakness 
would recur at more or Jess fre«juent intervals. It 
is therefore not surprising to lind that those who 
are subject to sucli nervous crises come to be 
regarded as a class ajiart—a class of jvcculiar 
sanctity. Tliis oilers in jiart an explanation of 
the origin and jiower of the medicine-man on one 
side 01 hi.s fiinclions—as healer, wonder-worker, 
and prophet. Those who liave been in such cIo.se 
relation with the spirits are expected to have 
special i>owcr over (hem and snecial knowledge of 
tlicir will (see J. (f. hiazer, Ttie BclirJ in Immor¬ 
tality, i., Lomion, 1913, p. ITi). 

The Balhonga who had been exorcized for jiossfssion after a 
period ot probation himHclf became a medicine man and exor¬ 
cist (Junod, ii. 436f.). The Melanau woman who has been 
under the influence of the toh, when she has undergone the full 
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cf*renjony of exorcism, litfoiu' s a m-ilc ic-woman with full 
powers to summon the spirits to ast-ist ii r in healing others 
(Hose-MoDougall, li. ItiU). 

In both tlioMG cjis(‘s (Ik; abnormal condition did not 
bring about tlie automatic inclusion of the subject 
in the class of mcdicinc-men and -women. The 
further cenuiionics beyomi tlie niinirnum necessary 
for mere ('xorcism, as well as the probationary 
year in the Tlionga case, suggest that, while the 
actual case of possession bad indicaU;d the htnesi 
of the subject, some furl,her process was necessary 
befoie he or she was regarded as fully qualified. 
In this connexion it may la; mentioned that in the 
secret so(‘ieti(;s, and especially in those of W. 
Africa, of which initiation is such an important 
feature, the spiritualistic element which is pro¬ 
minent in certain forms of possession appears to be 
strongly cultivated (see Hutton Webster, Primitii'i 
Secret Societies, New York, 1908, p. 174(1'., and 
P. A. Talbot, hi the Shadow of the Bush, do. 1912, 
p. 40). On the other band, the ni(;re fact of posses¬ 
sion is sometimes adequate to secure recognition of 
magical powers. 

Among the Patagonians those who were seized with the fall 
ing sirkneas or St. Vitus’ dance were at oma; selected to be 
sorcerers as chosen by the demons thcmselvcH (T. Falkner, 
Descrijition of Patagonia, Hereford, 1774, p. ll(i). In some 
cases tlie power was ('oniined to certain families; among some 
Siberian tribes the ottice of shaman tended to become hereditary, 
but the supernatural gift was a necessary qualilication, and the 
shamans also ndoptecl children who appeared suitable to succeed 
them, t.e. those who showed signs of an epilejitic or neurotic 
tendency. .Notwithstanding the prevalence of arctic hysteria, 
it is probable that the qualities necessary' for a successful 
shaman were not too common, as not only must he differ from 
the ordinary patient in having great control over himself 
between the fits, which occurred only at the ceremonies, but he 
had also to liave a strong personality, tact, and knowledge to 
control th<»se with whom he came into contact (M. A. Czajilioka, 
Aboriginal Siberia, Oxford, 1914, p. 161) IT.; PC^, London, 1903, 
il. 133, quoting (leorgi). 

Yet, notwitltstanding tlieir selection on the 
grounds of special (itness, wlictber due to inherit¬ 
ance or as manifested in the su.sceptibility to 
possession, the shamans, after a call which usually 
follows an acute n(‘rvous crisis, liave to undergo a 
eriod of jueparation varying from tribe to tribe, 
ut which in the case of the Yakuts is a lengthy 
and elaborate ceremony of initiation. 

On the other hand, even wliere a predisposition 
or the actual .symptoms of {irevious disease were 
not a condition ol becoming a prii‘st, diviner, or 
sootlisa^mr, the novitiate often imposetl conditions 
which could not fail to lead to an abnormal or 
unhoaltliy frame of mind. 

The probaliofiar}' jicriods reijuired from the aspirant to the 
profes'^ion of the mediciiif-nmn among the N. Aineriran tribes 
not infre(|nently included long fasts and periods of solitude 
spi-nt in the inountaiiis, dining which the noviee saw visions, 
dreamed dreams, an<l entered into relation with spiriU, while 
the immediate followers of the medicinennen in periodic seclu¬ 
sion in the woods often iidlict 11)1011 tlieinselies imitilations and 
injuries which suggest the intluence of h^.steria ((J. Hill-Tout, 
liritiah ^Soii/i A inerica, i.. The Par M’c.sf, London, 1907, )>. 174 f.; 
SR, San Francis<-o, i. 17of., •JU2,2S4, 777, etc.). Among 

the Chnkclii, Koryak, and Oilyak, during the long periods of 
seclusion in the forest.^, not only did the shanuins learn and 
))racti8e their jirofe'^sionul arts—singing, dancing, ventriloquism, 
and jilaying the drum —hut the> endured hiirdshi|*8 of cold, 
hunger, and solitude which could not hut intensify their 
natural predisposiLion towards hysteria (Cza)ilicka, p. 178 f.). 

These facts ajipcar to bmd support to the view 
that possession voluntarily induced was not 
entirely imposture, as those in whom lay the 
power of acting as media would be recruited from 
neurotic and mentall}^ weak members of the com¬ 
munity who, having a natural predisposition to 
instability, would be jieculiarly siiseeptible to the 
influence of excitement and auto suggestion. 

In view of tlie sanctity of the chief and king and 
the close connexion of tliese ollices with that of 
priest and medicine-man, it i.s not surpri.sing to 
lind that it is believed that the presence of the 
deity or the spirits may be made manifest in the 
person of the ruler or leader of a community. 


In the Sandwich Islands the* god .sjioke through the king 
(Kills, loc. cit.). In Fiji the god could he aiiproached only 
through the medium of the ))riest, who announced the will of 
the deity while under the influence of divine possession, hut the 
otlices of priest and chief were combined. If, however, the 
chief was of high rank, It was considered derogatory to his 
dignity that he should become possessed (11. Thomson, Fijians, 
London. 1908, p. IfiD). 

5 . The spirit helper.—As a result of the seclu.sion 
which forms part of the novitiate both in Siberia 
and in N. America, tlie shaman acquires a familiar 
spirit or helper wliich usually appears to him in 
tlie form of some animal. A\Jien he becomes 
possessed subsequently, it is by the intermediation 
of this helper that be conies into relation with the 
spirit world. 

In the .Siberian si^ance, the shaman being a skilled ventrilo¬ 
quist, the voices of the sjnrits come from all sides of the room 
as well as from the ceiling. The y))iril8 speak with their own 
voit;e.s, unless the}’ hnp)ien to he wolf, fox, or raven, w’hich c.an 
K)ieak in the language of man. SoinetiineH the shaman himself 
does not understand the language; it may be a mixture of 
Koryak, Yakut, and Yukaghir, and it may have to be translated 
for the benefit of Rusbiunized shamans. One Tungus shaman 
having Koryak sjnrits, they spoke through him in that tongue. 
The Asiatic Kskimos have a spirit language analogous to that of 
the Kskiinos of Alaska and Eastern N. America. On the other 
hand, a C-hukchi sbamaness, w hile in a state of possession, in 
which she produced small jiehhles from a larger pebble with no 
apjiarent change in the latter, by w’Hnging it with her hands, 
was unable to answ’er questions except by signs, because. It 
was said, she had temporarily lost the knowledge of her ow'n 
language (Cza|>li<;ka, pj). 231, 233). 

6 . Voluntary possession.—The theory of posse.-i!- 
sion is not {ii)})lii;d solely to tliu.se intermittent 
manifestation.s of abnormality to wliich it owes its 
origin. It could bardly be expected (bat those 
who are subject to attac.ks sliould not take advan¬ 
tage of the power given them by the feelings of awe 
and terror aroused by tlieir snppo.sed relation to 
tin* .spirit world. But, as a crisis of their disc'ase 
cannot be relied upon to coincide with the moment 
when their advice may be sought or tlieir assist- 
ance invoked by the ordinaiy member of the com¬ 
munity, posses.sion is superinduced voluntarily 
by an artificial stimulus. The fact that in the 
majority of ca.ses possession is not a morbid state 
dm* to purely natural causes, but is artilicially 
induced, as well as the comparative certainty and 
facility with whicli the state of exaltation is 
attained, has caused qm*stion to be raised as to 
tlie genuine character of the manifestations ami 
the honesty of the jierformers. When the peculiar 
teiiqieraiiient of the performers is taken into 
account, however, there can be little doubt that, 
[lotwithstanding imposture in details, the seizure 
is genuine ami the })erformer himself often believes 
Af a great extent in the reality of ins powers. 
Many writers com;ur in ascribing a peculiar cast of 
30untenance to the medicine-niaii as distinct from 
idler members of his tribe. Tliere is olten said to 
be an appearance of evasive cunning and malice, 
especially in the expre.ssion of the eyes. Mure 
probalily it is due to a liiglily-strung or neurotic 
temperament (see e.specially writers quoted in 
yzaplieka, toe. cit.). 

Various means are employed to surierindiice tlie 
state of possession. These are nsnally of sneJi a 
character as migdit be expected to set up a state 
[)f automatism in the chief actor, and, where 
pos.session is not confined to the central iigure, to 
stir up a sympathetic state of ex(;itenient in the 
'lystanders. Usually some form of action witli a 
strong rhythmic appeal is a prominent feature in 
the ])rcliiiiinary ceremonies. 

The Vedda form of possession is preceded by a dance In which 
the shaman, while utlenng invocations to the spirits, circles 
oiind the offerings; the dance increases in sj^eed until the 
leizure takes place. In one dance in which there were two 
>rinci]»al jierformers the second joined in when the first, who 
md already become possessed, waved a cloth in front of him. 
Thisclotli was the vehicle by which the spirit was supposed to 
lave entered the first dancer, and presumably by the action ot 
waving the cloth in front of the second it was also transmitted 
to him (C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, p. 230). In Borneo the 
Kayan medicine-women, in tlie course of the exorcism of the 
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evil spirit for the cure of disease, whirl round until they fall in 
a faint (liose-McD()ug:all, if. 133). 

Ainon^ all the hJibenan tribes the moat important part of the 
sliaman'a o\itht ia the magic drum, on whicli he beats at first 
softly and then louder and louder as his excitement increase.s. 
The shamans of the Chukchi and the Asiatic Eskimo sing while 
heating the drum, and responses are given by an answ'ermg 
chorus consisting in the former rase of novices, in the latter of 
the members of the shaman’s family (Czaplicka, p. 230f.). The 
Samoyed shaman holds in one hand two arrows, from the points 
of which hang two bells, and in the other a mystic staff, with 
whicli he heats the bells rhythmically as he sings (iV). p. 230). 
In the course of the Dathonga ceremony for exorcizing the 
spirit of possession—a ceremony wliich consisted chiefly of an 
orgy of noise made by drums, rattles, et^., round the subject, 
sometimes for as long a period as a fortnight—the patient com¬ 
poses a song, usually in Zulu, by the repetition of which aubse- 
(piently he can be roused or arouse himself to a state of ex¬ 
citation. This is his special song and is used by him on all 
occasions when, having become a fully-fledged me<iicine-man, 
he exercises hia powers. One peculiarity connected with Uiis 
song is that it ia invariably composed in Zulu or Njao, even 
though the subject is uuacquainteci with these languages. In 
Fiji the iiricst appears to set up a atate of auto-h\i»no3i8. He 
lakes in his hand, and gazes fixedly at, a whale’s tooth until he 
begins to tremlile with a violent muscular action and to aoh 
(Thomson, p. 160). The Yakut shaman also in the preliminary 
pcrformaucc gazes fixedly on .some point in the darkened room, 
usually the tire. The peculiar etTect of suggestion is indicated 
in tins case hv the artificial hiccough wliicli tlie Bhaman keeps 
up during the early part of the performance in the comolete 
silence of a darkened room before he begins to beat his drum 
(W. Sleroszewski, quoted in Czaplicka, p. 2.35). 

The action of otlicr means employed is more 
obvious. Intoxicants of various kinds are used 

In Mangaia ijefore giving oracles the priests drank an intoxi¬ 
cating liipior (VV. W. Hill, Myths ami Sonnsfrom (he S. Pari fir., 
London, ISTO, p. 75). In Hali incense was inlialed by the seer 
or he was surrounded by a i)an(i of singing men and wonu 
(F. A. Liefrinck, quoted in pt. i., Wic Marjic Art, i. 37U). 

Smoke from the folia<^e of a .sacred tree or plant 
was sometimes used. 

Among the tribes of the Hindu Kush the priestess veiled hci 
head with a cloth and inhaled smoke from the fire of the sucrec 
cedar until seized with convulsions (J. Hiddulph, Tnhrsofth. 
Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, IHHO, p. 97). The i>riestesa of Apolb 
ate and was fumigated with laurel, while the Bacchanals ab 
ivy (Pint. Quevst. k>nn 112). In I'ganda toba(>co w.as .smoke 
(J Uoscoe, * Further Notes on the Maimers and Customs of tie 
Brigfinda,’.//id / xxxii. 11902] 42). Chukchi and Tungiis shamurc 
smoked ])ipes containing narcotic t<»bac(*o; the Yakuts als( 
smoked, swallowing the smoke (Czaplicka, pp. 230, 234). Ir 
Madura the medium inhaled iiu’ense us she sat on a tripo< 
((;/?a, pt. i., 2'he Magic Art, i. 3S1). 

A repulsive hut not uncommon method of ex 
citation was to suck or drink the blood of » 
sacrificial victim. 

Among the KuruvikkArans of S. India the goddess Kal 
descends on the priest after he has sucked blood from a goal 
of which the throat has been cut (E. Thurston, aju 

Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, iv. 187). In S. Celebes the 
priest runs to put his head inside the carcass of a pig wiucli haj 
been cut open. The impulsive character of this act may bt 
compared with the corivulajvo sucking of the victini’s blood i 
the Bathonga case quoted above (f;B», pt. i., The Magic Art, i 
382). Analogous examples are to be Ipund in the records c 
antiquity. In Rhetra, the religious capital of the W. 81a\cs, th 
priest tasted the blood of the victim in order to prophesv bette 
(F J. Mone, Gesch. des Heidenthums, Leipzig, 1822 p. 188). I h 
heathen of Harran, although holding blood unclean and tlu 
food of demons, drank it in ordei to enter into communion will 
them. In ancient Greece drinking hulls Mood was both a b ai 
of the chastity of the priestess and, in Argos, at 


caircs (usually a request for otlbrin^s), knowledge 
f NNhich makes it jios^ihle for it to be expelled by 
ropitiation. It reipiiiea only a slight extension 
f the argiim(*nt that tiiese .sayings are an expres- 
ion of the will of tlie gods to transform them into 
1 channel for tlu' revelation of the future. There 
s abundant evidence in the recorded instances of 
io8.session to .sliow that this is not merely an 
t jtriori view, hut is in accordance with the lacta, 
ind, even when the .state of po.ssessii)n may have 
l)een indticed primarily witli another object in 
view, advantage lias bmui taken to obtain know- 
edge of the future tlirough the posse.ssed person. 

n the Sandwich Islands it was believed tliat, when tiie priest 
had readied the heigiit of liis frenzy, he revealeii Uie will of tiio 
gods. But it was also belli Uiat the god did not le.ive bun 
‘ininediately after his recovery, but contiiuu'd lo possess iiiin 
for two or three days longer. Guring tins Vmve, w hen lie wore 
\ cloth of a peculiar kind in order to inaik his almonual 
condiiion, all his acis were regarded as those of the god, and 
,he greatest attention was paid to his expressions and his whole 
deporlinenb (Ellis, i. 3(2-376). 

When it is believed that tlicse manifestations of 
the deity or of s])irits are not such involuntary 
seizures as may occur at any time or to any person, 
hut are .subject to what to the savage mind must 
aiqiear to be certain nih.’s or natural law.s, in that 
they can be siiiicrinduced by magical forninhe or 
magical acts, or in virtue of magical jiowers inherent 
in certain individuals, tlie custom ai isos of nerform- 
ing these actions or resorting to tlicse iiulividuals 
wiienever it is desired to obtain knowledge of the 
future. Those wlio are sulijeid, to jiossession by 
entering voluntarily into the state of exaltation at 
the request of their consultants attain the position 
of oracles. Analogies more or h‘.ss close to the 
priestess of Apollo at Delphi and the Sibyl at 
Ciiime are fomui in almost every part of the world. 

The germ of the prophetic character of possessioii is to be 
sf'iMi in the Vedda <kuu'e in honour of l\,o nar yakii, wlu'ti the 
dircctivui In wic-h game will lie found is iiidu’ated iiy tiic 
directum in wlu. h the pot of rice falls after it has been set 
spinning by the sbaman as his last act before he ends bis per¬ 
formance. In anoUicr danc.e the uhaman sulils a coco-iiut with 
an unde (ceremonial arrow); if a clean break is made, the 
animal to be sliot uill bo a female, but, if the edge is jagged, it 
will be a male ((’. G. and B. Z. Scligmann, pp. 221, 22;i). In 
Bali it was hehl that, when the pibu/uts had been taken to the 
trmplo and had been raised to a proper pitch of excitmm nt by 
Mie incense and the singing of groiq.s ot men and women vvbo 
surrounded him, his soul left his body, wliioh was tlien at the 
ilisposal of the deity. He was regarded as a god and as such 
gave answers to all questions (F. A. Liefrinck, quoted in 
pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 379). 

The belief that the subject .spoke no longer with 
hi.s own voice hut with that of tlie god is .supported 
by peculiarities of dic.tiori and intonation. I he 
utterance may be intermittent or the quality of 
the voice may be changed. 

The I’atagonian shaman, when he has worked himself into a 
frenzy by drumming and rattling, npr.-iks in a low mournful 
voic«(Falkncr, loc. cit .). In the Sandwich Islands the god gives 
utterance througli the priest to shrill cries and sou ms violent 
<*••<1 indistinct (Ellis, pp. 3.52, 373). In Guinea the fetish wotnan 
snorts and gasps and her responses are given in a shn 1 whisU- 
88 and in Argos, at /r.gira m ing voice (nonier, Guinea, p. o7, quoted in . | 1); • ‘ Vt-im* 
Aohaia. a pre)i'n,mary to’ the .-ie-ndol the J-ne-te™ ^ the hij 

cave from Which she S orspirits by tlie cries, appropriate to tlieir supposed 

aiiimal form, wliicli they uttered. In the case of those animals 


881 f.). In 8. India self-mutilation was part of the rite I he 
devii-dancer cuts and lacerates his flesh with a hui^ whip till 
the blood flows, presses a torch to his breast, 
his own wounds and then from the throat of 
victim (R. Caldwell, ‘On Demonolatry in S. India, JASli i. 
[1832] 101 IT.). 


On Demonolatry 

7 . Objects to be attained by possession.—(a) p^^vers or 
trades, divination, and prophecy .^—It follows from ; ' 

the primitive interpretation of this abnormal state 


which spoke’with the human voice their utterance was distin¬ 
guished by a ])ee,uhar timiire (Czaiilieka, p. 231). 

[b] Proyu'fiVtCi'oH.— Thc.se abnormal manife.stations 
may also he evoked in order to propitiate smritiial 
to enter into communion with those 


or they may oven 


become an act of 


of exaltation as one of possession 
a deity that anything said by the subject while in 
this state should be regarded as the utterance of 
the spirit itself. A condition of the 
attempt to exorcize the possessing spirit is Uiat it 
should he compelled to declare through the mouth 
of the victim either its name, thus giving the 
operator power over it in accordance with a gfci 
ally recognized rule of magical practice, or 


This aspect of the belief is very apparent In ^he pan torn ime 
(i'uicesof the Veddos, which form the mo^t important element m 
SrituaUndof which the ea-ntial ohj-et i-t'-fj---', 
the central figure, should become possessed by the "P*'j • 
The end to be attained is tlie material success of the tiiMe, 
cspeH^lIv success in the matter of food supply, 

Z r^rits of the recently dead and those 
ally concerned with liunting, the gaibering 
hke. Thoae dance, are ‘'.Uhet-he? 


tlirow much ligiit on similar dances e 
iM I'ossebsion geneniD.i. The derail-' 


uf tlic Ceremony, 


and 
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esi)ecially the eating ® /illv to unite the spirit in 

present, point to an fthe eroin) and thus to secure 
o community of mciuherslup .wjvantaire, tiu* shaman being 
the exercise of Ins power o ^..^t.-Hali/atiom The 

both tho oonvem^r ^ ,be (t^pinta oI the 

dances take place armiiei ‘ ^ ^ nttenniran invocation 

,,™,a Tho s/,.-.n.an -W,, 

snmmoninic the ^ ^ caimot enter directly into the 

interesting to 3 ^.„rd. cloth, or 

ahaman, but o 0 ' . , * jeaxos of a bovver of 


H„.».prs both male and female, are ‘ mounted ' by the spirits in 
fbe m4t ceremonial dances when otferings are made In 
lUthf/n io these propitiation erremomes which avert the 
afta/rs of diseUo, th^ medium may be called into consultation 
attav ks oi illnoas to make tiie olTenngs to appease the 

n.<l. 11W4), pp. 243 ff., 

India and Ceyion in the course of the devil-dances the 
pertormers by becoming possessed enter into relation with tJie 



y> ntiii spirit - , i» * * 

thp offering'*; this siy^nified liy the shaman beiuhniT over tiie 
howl i;i which it is coiiUiiMod and then springing awa.v. It is 
expected that the spirit will grant them what tiiey desire out of 
gratitude. The pantomime dance then begins ; the movement 
usually leads up to some critical action, after which the shaman 
collapses. This critical act in a dance devoted to Kande Wauniya, 
a hunting hero, of which the object is to secure success in hunting, 
is the shooting of tlie sambardecr by the medicine man. Another 
<laiice, in which iiamhtira Yaka is invoked for success in getAing 
vams and pigs, staple foods, involves three separate possessions 
of the chief performer, one of each of the personages mentioned 
as helping Hamhura to kill the boar in the iumtiiig story repre¬ 
sented bv tho action of the dance. In each of the dances the 
^jiirit invoked to take possession of the dancers and accept the 
olferiiigs is apj>roj>riate to the end doaireii, Kando Wauniya for 
success ill hunting, Itambura Yaka for ]>igs and .vains, Pata 
Yaka in childbirth, Dola Yaka for success in collei'ting rock 
honey, Raliu Yaku in criliecting the honey and in illness. One 
of the chief <Jarices is that in honour of the nae yakii^ the 
recently dead. Some of the riances, in addition to being in¬ 
tended to secure success in the future, are thanksgivings for 
liast favours (C. O. and H. Z. Seligmann, p. 209 IT.). 

Possession also forms an element in Malay dances, which, 
although now a form of amusement, retain some traces of a 
religious origin. Tho dance is preceded by an invocation and 
otfenng to the spirit of dancing, during which it is usual for 
the performer to lie down, but in the ‘ monkey-dance,’ which is 
performed by a girl of about ten years of age, she lies in a 
swinging cradle, is rocked until she is dizzy, and is fed with .salt 
and nreca-iiut. 


At the end of the invoi-ation tho spirit is 
supposed to have taken possession of tho iluncer. Sometimes 
the dancer in the monkey-dance is said to perforin extraordinary 
feats of climbing while under the spirit's influence. The child 
js called by name when it is time for her to recover or, if that 
fails, she is bathed with coco-nut milk. At the end of the dances 
an invocation escorts the spirit home. In tho ‘spit-dance’ the 
dancer holds two iron spits in his hand which at a certain point 
in the <iarice he drives into his arms, whore they hang (Skeat, 
pp. 403-467). 2 

(c) The treatment of disease. —A.s ha.s been .stated 
above, tlie primitive theory of disease, in one of it.s 
form.s, attributes it to the influence of .sjiirita. 
riii.s beiim the case, it is thouj^hb that its cure iibay 
be eHectea by enteiin^^ into relation with the spiriLs 
and ascertainiIItheir will. Frequently desire to 
obtain a kiiowledite of tlie future is merely 
secondary. The function of the Sibmian shanian- 
istic rites of possession was firimarily to remove 
disea.se; only when this Avas accomplished did the 
shaman at times turn to prophecy. Among the 
Yakuts theftiftof pro])hecy, liowever, Avas retaineil 
for some time after the cessation of the rites 
(Czaplicka, p. ‘237). 

An instructive insrance in which the relation of possession to 
both propitiation and (;ure of disease is illustrated is to be 
found in the hnri cult of the Hausas of Nigeria and Tunis, 
The bori are spirits, some of Muhan.madan origin, some purely 
pagan, who are regarded as the cause of the various dise.asc.s. 
Kach spirit is known by name, is responsible for a particular 
disease, and is summoiied to the accompaniment of drumming 
and the burning of incense by his or her special song. The 

1 It is stated that carved hanihoos and arrovvs to be used for 
a similar purpose were fouiui in the hut of a Sakai iiicdicirie- 
maii (W. W, Skeat and C. O. Hlagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
PeninHula, I.ondon, 1900, ii. 2.'j2). In a Sinhalese devil-dance 
at (lonagalla, however, while a sword brought the dancer eii 
rapport with the spirits, an arrow was used to prevent |>o8- 
session by a dangerous spirit (B. Z. Seligmann, ‘A Devil 
Ceremony of the Peasant Sinhalese,’ J RA I xxxviii. [1908] 372). 

Insensibility to pain or invulnerability is a mark of divine 
possession. In Bali, when the divinity had seized the possessed 
person, his body became immaterial and therefore invulnerable, 
and in the dance with swords or pikes which followed no 
weapon could hurt him. The S, Indian devil-dancer cut and 
lacerated his flesh until tho blood flowed. The Siberian shaman 
apparently stabbed himself in the body with a knife in the course 
of the rite as practised among tho Kamchadal Eskimos, Chukchi, 
Jukaghir, and some other of the Siberian tribes, but close 
observers consider this an eflfect of sleight of hand, at most a 
'Cratch being responsible for the blood shown (Czaplicka, p. 2.S3). 


sirhstituted for thedanceras the .subject for 
to the great malignity of this spirit {B. Z. SeJigniunn, JRAl 
xxxviii. 374). 

In such dances as tliese the object of the dancer 
is to cure or to avert disca.se by appeasin^^ or pro- 
pi tiatinj^ the spirits respon.^sible, and in these cases 
p()s.session is only one oi the means, tliou^h it may 
ho the most imjiortant, by Avhich the goodAvill of 
tho s])ints i.s seciirod and made manifest. 

In Cambodia in the time of an epidemic the villagers wifi 
seek a man whom they consider suitable, take him to the 
temple, and then, when be is possessed by t))C god, ask him to 
vv.anl off the piague from their village (J. Moiira, Le Jioyaume 
de Pambodpe, Paris, 18S3, i. 177). 

But, Avhile in this case and in other cases— e.t/., 
the hori quoted above—sfiiritual cau.sation is recog¬ 
nized, the exact relation of tlic spirit to the patient 
is not clearly exmessed. When, however, disease 
is regarded as due to an iiidAvelling .spirit, the 
obvious aim of the exorcist is to drive out the 
|)osso.ssing inlluence. Such is the case in the 
Thonga form of jiossession, Avhen tlie object of tlie 
exorcist is to ima.ster the spirit by learning its name 
and tliii.s acijuiring poAver to drive it aAV'ay. It is 
possible to trace the development of the idea of the 
relation of pos.session and disease through variou.s 
stages. The exorcist as among the Batlionga, 
Zulus, Kayans, and many other peoples, .some 
already mentioned, is usually one who has him.self 
or her.self sullered from })Os.ses.sion, and therefore 
may he snpjiosiid to stand in a peculiar relation to 
the spirits. Even when disease is attributed to a 
material cause, a jiehble or hone introduced by 
magical means into the body, tlie assistance of the 
deity may he invoked through his agent. 

In Poso in Central Celebes, when the priestess la consulted 
in a case of disease, she becomes possessed and it is the ^jod 
wlio speaks through her iiiour-h, and through her hands draus 
the evil from tlie patient pt. i., 77ie Magic Art, i. 379 f., 

quoting A. C. Kruijt), 

The intervention may be less direct and the god 
or spirit imay do nothing more than indicate the 
measures propitiatory or therapeutic that will 
relieve tho jiatient, as among the Akiknyu (Rout- 
ledge, p. 241). On the other liami, a logical 
development i.s to summon a stronger spirit to 
possess the exorcist and drive out the malignant 
spirit. 

This is the object of the elaborate rite of the Mclanaus of 
Borneo. If a woman who is posses.sod goes through the com¬ 
plete rite of exorcism known us bayok, she herself becomes an 
ex'oriMst and can cast out devils from others. This rite is 
divided into three parts, extending with intervals over eleven 
nights; the first part is to satisfy the people, the second part 
to appease the spirits, and the third secures tlie patient’s 
acceptance as an exorcist. The bayok sadong ceremony is 
undertaken when fowls and eggs have been offered without 
effect to good spirits. It takes place in a room which is 
elaborately decorated and on the floor of which coloured rice in 
the shape of crocodiles, popcorn, maize, tobacco, etc., have been 
scattered as an offering. The object of the ceremony is to 
summon the evil spirits to take possession of the medicine- 
women, three or four of whom are present. In the course of the 
ceremony the patient is brought to the centre of the room and 
is whirled round in a sealed cone of shavings until she has been 
worked up Into a frenzy. The medicine-women themselves whirl 
round until they fall in a faint. The native explanation of the 
ceremony is that it serves as a summons to the spirits, who 
keep on coining until one sutficicntly strong to deal with the 
case arrives. This one then takes possession of the chief 
mcdicitie-Avornan, and in her person eats the rice and other 
offerings which have been prepared. The spirit in her then 
calls out the evil spirit from the patient. Sometimes a rattan 
swing is provided for the patient and chief medicine-woman 
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pp 4V'l3oV ) ^ spirit (Ilose-McDougall, 

The Sakai atui Jukuii, whon they have built their little 
shelters, plane the j>atietit in‘ii(lo and then call upon the spirits 
to descend on themselves. The Platulas summon the spirits of 
elephants and monkeys («keat-Bla^olcn, ii. i!r>2, 2t)r>), while the 
Malay pawang, in dealinj^ with a serious case of illness after 
possession by the tigcr-sjiirit, uhen he imitates the actions and 
voice of that animal in movement, in eatinjf, anvl in lirkinjj; the 
body of the patient, enjifaj^es in a hand-to-hand conttiet with 
the malijjnant spirit and stabs it after it has taken refu;;e in 
jars of water or other receptacles plac'ed for the purpose (Skeat, 
pp. 436-444). 

8 . Possession of animals and inanimate objects. 
—Finally it may be noted that possession is not 
conlined to liuiuan beinj^s. 

The Todas believe that gods sometimes possess their bnlTaloes 
(W. 11. it. Rivers, The 'Todas, London, 1906, p. 4r)l). 'I’bi.s 
may be compared with the belief that disease may he trans¬ 
ferred to cattle. Wlien the cattle of the Bahima suffer from an 
epidemic, it is the custom to secure by means of a ceremony 
the transfer of the disease to one member of the heui 
which is then driven out for sacrifice as scapegoat (J. Roscoe, 
‘The Bahima: a Cow Tribe of Kiikolo in the Uganda Protec¬ 
torate,’ JJiAl xxxvil. [1907] 111). The Yakut shaman some¬ 
times frightens away disease, <lr!\it'g it off by spitting and 
blowing, but sometimes it is transferred to caiilc, which are 
then sacrificed. The dance which forms part of the i:eremony 
is said to be symbolical of their journey to Ihe sky, ami in 
olden days, it is said, theie were shamans who tiiemsehcsj 
ascended to the heavens (Sieroszew^ki, in Czupli< ka, p. 237 f ). 

Among the Malays, in a species of sjiirituali'-tic performance, 
after invocation and otTcring.s, spirits arc made to take possi-.s- 
sion of inanimate objects such as ])alm-f)lossoms or a fi.sli-tr.ip, 
and make them go through the mot auis of a <lance. A parallel 
may be found in the spiritualistic performances of the shaman 
of the Rein<ieer Chukchi. Their spirits are said to he very mis¬ 
chievous. Invisible hands turn everything in the tints upside 
down and throw different objects about. SliouM the specta¬ 
tors try to touch the spirit, they resent it ami may kill the 
shaman by stabbing him or breaking his head (Cznplicka, 
p. 23‘2). 

Litrraturk.—T his is sufficiently quoted throughout. 

K. N. Falla IZE. 

POSSESSION (Greek and Koman).—The con¬ 
ception of divine posse 8 .sion — the incarnation of a 
god in htinian form—jircvailed extensively in the 
earlier stages of religions history. It may be 
that, as evidenced by the practices of Australian 
savage.s, this consciou.sness in states of excitement 
of an internal but overma.stering force is felt n ith- 
oiit ridation to a personal god (J. K. Harrison, 
Themis, Cambridge, IDFJ, p. 65); but such con¬ 
siderations are inariplicahlo to the Greeks of the 
historical age. When the body of the priest or 
celebrant passed for a time into the possession of 
the god, all his acts and words were not merely 
prompted by but [iroceeded from the god himself. 
The devotee identitled himstdf with tlie god ami 
atVeeted to exe.rci.se the divine functions. Illus¬ 
trations may be drawn from the profe.s.sions of 
savage medicine-men, such as the ivakan men of 
the Dakotas or the INlaori tohungas (A. Lang, 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i. 112f.). The best 
of the Greek instance.s is the giving of the name 
Bacchus to those who participated as worshippers 
in the orgiastic cult of Dionysus (schol. Aristoph. 
Eq, 408) ; and the impersonations of the Ciiretes, 
who took part in the (Jretan mysteries of Zagreus 
(Eur. frag. 472), were similar to tho.se enacted by 
the enthusiastic followers of the god at Eleusis or 
Delphi. The ultimate exjilaiialion of these pheno¬ 
mena—whether the colleetive emotion of the group 
meeting together for the perfoimaiice of mimetic 
rites, when projected and externalized^ led to the 
conception of a personalized god (J. E. Harrison, 
p. 46), or whether, again, the religion of Dionysus 
was entirely developed from the worship of a god 
of vegetation {GB^, pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and 
of the Wild, London, 1912, i. 1 If.)—cannot be dis¬ 
cussed here. It is sufficient to observe that in all 
cults where the god enters into the worshipper the 
worshipper regularly assumes the name of the god. 
The famous line, to Avhich Plato alludes {rtKcdo, 
69 D)—‘ Many are the thyrsus-hearers, but few are 
the inspired (Bacchi)’—may be a.scribed to the 


theological movement of the 6 th cent. B.c., widen 
laid increased stress on the mystical value of the 
communion of the celebrant with the god (C. A. 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Kbnigsberg, 1829, p. 813 ; 
'r. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., London, 
1901, i. 132). Less familiar instances are Sabi and 
Saha*, names given to the inspired worshippers of 
Sabazius (H. Llsener, Gbtternanien, Itonn, 1896, 
1 >. 44), Bassari© and Bassarides applied to the 
Mauiads (Atlienieus, 11)8 E ; Noniius, Dionys. 14. 
395), (’yhel)i, the designation of t he eiirapt votaries 
of the Great Motlnu* (Phut. s.v. KvjSTifios), Hermie, 
the boy attendants at the o acle of Trophoniiis 
(Pans. ix. 39. 7), and Melissje, the hee-priestesst‘s 
of Deineter and other deities (A. B. C\)ok, in JHS 
XV. [1895] 14 f.; Frazer, J\ins. vill. xiii. 1). With 
the last we e.annot fail to compare tlie Thriie, the 
firophetic bee-godde.sses mentioned IxjIow, and the 
dove-priestesses (Pehdades) at Dovlon.i (U. C. Jehh, 
Sop/i. Tr t'h., Cambridge, 1892, p. 20211’.). The 
identitv o( the Ptleiades is oli'-cure, but it has re¬ 
cently bi.T-n sug^'i'sted with .soimi plausibility that 
the i-emf‘ was given to a class of magicians who, 
by intimate association with the hird.s, had learnt 
to understand t.Ltdr language, and, as the birds’ 
interpreters, Avore a kimi of bird-dress when giving 
respoii.se to their questioners (W. R. Halliday, 
Greek Divination, p. 26511'.). I’he external asso¬ 
ciation displayed in this mimiery may be com- 
}»ared with the wearing of liorns hy tlie Thracian 
Mauiads {'Mi/xaWdres) in order to identify thein- 
.selves Avith the hull-god Dionysus (schol. Lycophr. 
1237). These imper.sonations are not ahvays or 
even usually to be clas.sed as merely deliberate im¬ 
postures. The visionary who is con.scious of the 
divine possession yields to the emotiomil impulses 
stirred in his responsive nature by the whirling 
dance, the Avild music of the flutes, and the in¬ 
toxication of the midnight hour. And it Avould 
not be difficult to adduce modern parallels for the 
hallucinations of the Bacchants, Avhen they saAv 
the earth tloAving Avith milk, Avine, and honey, and 
inhaled the fragrance of Syrian unguents (Plat. 
Ion, 534 A; Eur. Bacch. 141 ffi), or for their in- 
sen.sibility to the attack of tire and sword (Eur. 
Bae.ch. lil ; Ov. Trist. IV. i. 41 f.). 

The condition of the inspired devotee is described 
ns a divine seizure [k&toxo^, dedXrjTrro^) ; and the 
original sense of the Avord ‘ enthusiasm ’ (ef. 
erOcdt'eiv) is derived from the iiulwelling faculty 
Avhieli evokes the display of siiiierhumnn poAver. 
Corresponding to tlie entrance into the (fevotee 
of an overmastering force Avas the release of the 
soul from its corporeal subject ion {^Ka-raa-is, our 
‘ecstasy’; cf. Plat. Ion, 5.34 B). This temjiorary 
expropriation is defined as a brief madness ((ialen, 
xix. 462), Avhich is not to bo understood as an irre¬ 
sponsible un.steadiness, hut rather as the complete 
occupation of the mental faculties by a sacred 
energy (Proel. in Plato, Rep. 59. 10). A descrip¬ 
tion of the outAvard elfeels of inspiration is given 
by Vergil in connexion Avith the visit of /Eneas tc 
the Cuma^an Sibyl : 

‘Even as she spoke neither her features nor her complexion 
remained the same, nor was her hair confined witldn its l»i«id ; 
her bosom heaved, and her wild heart was swollen witli frm/v' ; 
her stature vs as lar^for to the si^ht, her voice no lonjfcr huniuri : 
80 soon was she insjiired by the breath of the ^od as it came 
ever nearer. ... At length, no lorqfer submitting herself to 
Fhoehus, the prophetess rages ftiriously in her cavern, if so ho 
she may suo'eed in flinging off the mighty god from her Ikisoiii. 
All the more he plies her frenzied mouth, subduing her wild 
heart, and fashions her to his will by constraint' (yf^n. vi. 46 ff., 

Even more explicitly Lucan (v. 161 If.) descrilies 
the vapour from the chasm inspiring the Pytliia, 
and the god forcing his way through the whole of 
her frame, and compelling her nature to yield to 
his exclu.sive guidance. Then he jiasses to an 
account of her distraction, as slie sJiakes the 
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sacred garlands from her head, and overtunis th' 
holy vessels of the tt niple in feverish ellorts tc 
escape from the wiatii t>f tiie go<i. 

The notion that the entrance of the divirn 
afflatus swells the physical frame of the see 
recurs in Ov. Fast. vi. 537 If., where Ino consult: 
(-arinentis, the prophetic mother of Kvander ; and 
tlie reluctance of tlie seer to yield to the over¬ 
powering strength of the god is illustrated by 
Cassandra’s cj-y ; 

‘ Acr e’ll tlie fearful pan^a of trno prophetic vision stir my soul, 
and whirl me with their dizzy prelude’ (^ach. Aff. 1214 f.)- 

'I'hose who would avail themselves of the prophet’? 
insight must encounter his natural tendency to 
resist by binding him fast wlien they have eaiight 
him (A. Lang, Making of Ueliglon^ n. I42)~a j)ro- 
ceeding whicdi receives illustration irom tlie story 
of Proteus (Horn. Od. iv. 41511'. ; Veig. Georg, iv. 
395 If.). It has been observe<l that a divine jios- 
session produces the appearance of madness ; and, 
while especially cdiaracteristic of the diviner (cf. 
Eur. Bnrv.h, 298), the signs of madness are wont to 
accompany every ecstatic inijiulse, as when Hector 
with foaming moutli ami flasliing eyes rushes upon 
the Greek ships, and savage Ares entering into Iiirri 
fills every sinew witli iricrea.sed might (Horn. II. 
XV. 605, .xvii. 210 f.). For inspiration may be put 
in operation by tlie agency of various deities, more 
narticulaily o^ those whose individuality was less 
lirmly marked or whose worship was infected with 
Oriental or at least foreign inlliiences. To the 
latter class, besides the instances already men¬ 
tioned, may be assigned the inspiration of Hecate 
and Cybele (Eur. lli})p. 142ff.). The former, who 
belong to an earlier and indigenous stratum of 
thought, include Pan (Poll. i. 19), the Nymphs 
{vvfx<p6XT]irTo^), and the Muses (fj.ovcr6\i)Trros). The 
Muses iq.o.) arc meredy a subdivision of the 
Nymphs [FlKr i. 36); and the Nym])lis them¬ 
selves, of whom the 8 [)hragitides of Citha 3 ron may 
he cited as tyoical (Pans. ix. iii. 9 ; Pint. Aristid. 
11 ), were gradually forced to yiehl the sanctities 
of their shrines to the superior majesty of the 
01ym[)iaiis. Plutarch {Aniat. 16, p. 758 E) deludes 
various kinds of insjiiratiun ((^TrlTTvoia) which over¬ 
turns the reason under the generic term ‘enthusi¬ 
asm.’ Hesides the inspiration of the diviner by 
Apollo, lie names tlie Haccliic frenzy of Dionysus, 
with which he couples the orgiastic ecstasies of 
Cvhele and Pan, the poets’ frenzy inspired by the 
Muses, the warlike frenzy of Ares, and what he 
calls the liercest and most hery of all, the frenzy 
of Jove. It must he remeiuhered that Plutarch was 
writing as a philosopher and man of letters ; for 
in poiiular estiiiiatiun the inspiration of the seer 
was essentially distinct from the rest. Although 
Apollo had no monopoly of divination, the pre¬ 
siding functionaries oi the leading oracles, sikui as 
the Pythia at Delphi and the 8 ibyl of Erythra?, 
pa.ssed increasingly into his service. Among the 
excejitions may he mentioned Erato, prophetess of 
Pan at Lyeosnrain Arcadia (Pans. vill. xxxvii. I';, 
and tlie ministers who projdiesied at the temple of 
Artemis Sarpedonia in Cilicia (Strabo, p. 676). 

The entrance into the ecstatic condition was not 
efl'ccted without the co-operation of the seer him¬ 
self, and various methods were adopted to bring 
him into communion with the god. The ilrinking 
of wine, 8upj)osed to contain the vital essence of 
the god, was practisisl by the priests at the shrine 
of Dionysus among the Thracian Ligynei (Macroh. 

I. xviii. 1). 'the orai^le of the Chilian Apollo at 
(k)loplion was served by a priest drawn from a 
larticular cla.ss, who, althougn utterly ignorant of 
etters, was able, after drinking the water of a 
secret spring, to give utterance to oracles com¬ 
posed in formal verse (Tac. Ann. ii. 54). A similar 
potency was ascribed to tlie waters of the Delphian 


Ca.s.sotis (l^aus. X. xxiv. 7) and of the sacred iveli 
at Ilysiie in Bceotia [ib. IX. ii. 1). The mystical 
power of the water niiglit he manifested otherwise, 
as at the oracle of Apollo Thyrxeus near Cyanea; 
in Lycia, where the spring showed to any one look¬ 
ing into it whatever he wished to see {ib. Vll. xxi. 
13). 'Die priestess of Apollo Diradiotes at Argos 
became inspired by drinking the blood of a Jamb 
wliiidi had been sacriiiced {ib. iI. xxiv. 1 ), and 
Pliny reiiords that, as a preliminary to the exercLse 
of her prophetic power, the priestess of Earth at 
yh^gira in Achaia was accustomed to drink the 
})lood of a hull (//Wxxviii. 147). The crudity of 
the conception that the eating of the thvsh of a 
prophetic animal imparts tlie prophetic^ faculty by 
way of corporeal assimilation i.s illustrated by the 
remarkable statement of Porphyry {de Abst. ii. 48) 
tliat tlioso who wish to become posses>ed of a pro¬ 
phetic spirit swallow the most elective parts of 
similarly endowed animals, such as the hearts of 
crows, moles, and hawks. The temi>le of Apollo 
at Delphi occupied the site of an old Earth-oracle, 
which was placed over a deep chasm with a narrow 
outlet. Here the Pythia, seated on a tripod above 
the outlet, received the mephitic vapours which 
rose from the hollow, and was thereby inspired to 
the utterance of the answers appropriate to the 
needs of the inquirers (Strabo, p. 419; Cic. de 
Divin. i. 79; Pliny, HN ii. 206). Herodotus 
relates (vii. Ill) that at a Thracian oracle of 
Dionysus belonging to the Satne, and situated 
among the loftiest peaks, a i)riestess of the re¬ 
ligious order of the Bessi pronounced the oracles 
in the .same manner as the Pythia, i.e. in a condi¬ 
tion of (ecstatic ra})ture—but how induced he doe.s 
not explain. However the result was attained, at 
Delohi the supremacy of Apollo was acknowledged 
by Ilia priestess, wlien, before entering u))on her 
duties, she chewed laurel • leaves (Lucian, Bis 
Arens. 1 ) or was fumigated with their smoke (Pint. 
Pgth. Or. 6 , p. 397 A). Similarly, the Bacchic 
frenzy was believed to be imparted by tlie ivy 
whi(‘li the Bacchanals ate (Pint. Qiuvst. Rom. 112, 
p. 291 A). The Thrifc of Mt. Parnassus were con- 
ceivtal either as actually having the form of bees 
or as winged females with a bee’s body from the 
waist; in either case they were fabled as willing 
:o utter true prophecy when they had fed on fresh 
loney and were inspired by its intoxicating mad- 
less {Horn, hymn Herm. 561 f. ; with Allen and 
Sikes’s [London, 1904] An[)endix, p. 313). Some¬ 
times inspiration was conferred as the result of a 
.sexual union : Numa exercised jjroi>hetic power in 
ills capacity as the husband of Egeria (Pint. Nuvi. 
8 ); ami Apollo was said to have espoused not only 
Ca.s.sandra, hut also the Sibyl Herophile (Pans. 
X. xii. 2) and the priestess at Patara in Lycia 
'Herod, i. 182). 

Whether Theoclynienus in the Odyssey (xx. 350) 
s described as under the intluenco of inspiration 
las been disputed ; but Calclias and Helenus speak 
he words that Apollo puts into their mouth {11. i. 
>85, vii. 63), and the story of Cassandra is a clear 
u’oof that the phenomenon was familiar to the 
writers of the Cyclic epics. From an early date the 
constitution of Lycurgus was believed to nave been 
nspired from heaven, whether Lycurgus himself 
was the direct medium for conveying the divine 
iiessage (Plato, Legg. 691 E), or was formally com- 
ussioned by the Pytliian oracle (Herod, i. 65). 
Tile sayings of inspired prophets began to be 
collected perhaps first during the progress of the 
eligious movement of the 6 th cent., to wliieh 
eference has already been made. The prophet 
Ampliilytus encouraged Pisistratus with an oraicle 
'mmediately before his victory at Pallene (Herod. 

. 62), and Onomacritus, the founder of the Orphic 
lommunity at Athens, who lived at the court of 
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the tyrant, was charged with the preparation of a ! 
collection of the orades attributed to Musieus and 
was subsequently banished for interpolating it with 
his own compositions {ib. vii. 6). Besides the oracles 
of Musieus the most notorious were those assi<’^ned 
to Bakis—originally the generic term for a W, 
whence a fictitious personality was developed. 
Collections of oracles were not merely preserved 
among the state records, but circulated freely 
among the public without any official endorse* 
rnent. In fact, the calling of an oracle-monger 
tended to grow into a profession, which traded on 
the credulity and superstition of the masses; and 
the extent of the evil may be measured by the 
violence with which Diopeithes and others of the 
same class are denounced by Aristophanes [Eq. 
1085, etc.). Another impostor of the same period 
was Eurycles the ventriloquist, who claimed to be 
inspired by an indwelling demon (see Demons 
AND Spirits [Greek]). In later aji^es the belief in 
demons, fostered even among cultivated circles by 
the adherence to it of the Stoic philosophy, kept 
alive also the notion that the divine power could 
inform and stimulate the human seer. When 
pressed to account for the failure of the Pythian 
oracle to maintain its former reputation, Chry- 
sippus (ii. 1215 [Arn.]) was content to explain that 
the peculiar virtue of the locality, which imparted 
her inspiration to the priestess by means of the 
exhalations rising from the ground, had decayed 
through lapse of time. The Stoic theories of the 
universal imrnanenco of the divine irveOfia, and of 
the harinonious co-ordination of every part of the 
world (ii. 546 [Arn.]), seemed to give a scientific 
sanction to the popular belief in the inspiration of 
the profes.sional <iiviners (ii. 1211 [Arn.]). 

A position of special eminence was accorded to 
the Sibyl, whose earliest mention is to be found in 
Heraclitus : 

* The Sibyl with raving voice speaks words that have no part 
In laughter or In rich apparel or in unguents. Yet she prevails ; 
for it is the god who drives her' (frag. 92, in H. Diels, Frag- 
mente der Vorsokratiker, i.3 94 ). 

The name is believed to be of Semitic origin, and 
to bear the meaning * seized by the god^ (Gruppe, 
Gr. Myth. p. 927). It will be observed that in 
Heraclitus, as in Aristophanes (Pax, 1095) and 
Plato {Ph(Bdr, 244 B), there is no mention of more 
than one Sibyl ; and there is very little doubt that 
her original home—i.«. from the Greek point of 
view—was at Erythree on the west coast of Asia 
Minor (Pans. X. xii. 7). In the later authorities 
several Sibyls are mentioned, so that the name, 
once introduced, seems to have spread over the 
Greek world (cf. Livy, i. 7). One of the mo.st 
famous was the Sibyl of Cumte introduced by 
Vergil into the narrative of ^n. vi., and it was 
she who, according to the legend, brought the 
Sibylline books to King Tarquin. 

I’he idea of possession may be traced also in the 
ritual of the dream-oracle. Tlie dream itself was 
a divine message sent to the sleeper in concrete 
form (Horn. Od. iv. 79611'.), and clear evidence is 
wanting that it was commonly regarded as the 
working of a demonic being within the body of the 
sleeper himself. On the contrary, it is the normal 
belief of savages that the soul of the sleeper passes 
out of his body during sleep {GB^, pt. li., Taboo 
and the Perils of the Soul^ London, 1911, p. 36 ffi); 
and there are some indications that a similar view 
was adopted by the Greeks (Cic. de Divin. i. 30, 
etc.). Nevertheless, the custom whereby inquirers 
were wont to spread beneath them the skin of the 
sacrificial victim before seeking sleep in the temple 
—a custom which is well attested for the shrine 
of Arnphiaraus in Attica, and for other places 
(Frazer, on Pans. I. xxxiv. 6)—shows that the 
revelation of the dream required for its transmis- 
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sion the establishment of a special relation be¬ 
tween the worshipper and the god. It has also 
been suggested that the sleeping on the bare earth 
attested for ordinary persons (Lucian, JSecyom. 7), 
as well as for the Selli of Dodona (Horn. II, xvi. 
235). was intended to assist the entrance into the 
body of the 8leej)er of the chthonic inlliiences 
coming from below. Sometimes the inquirer is 
not brought directly into contact with the sacred 
innuence, but receives his message from the lips of 
a piiestly intermediary, whose functions are similar 
to those of the medium in imxlern spiritualism. 
At the temple of Dionysus at Amphiclea in Pliocis 
the god was said to announce cures for sickness 
in dn?ams, not directly, but using the priest as 
his inspired mouth-piece (Pans. x. xxxiii. 11). 
Further, inscriptional evidence seems to prove the 
existence of a class of inspired persons (/cdroxoi), 
who superintended the incubation-rites at various 
dream-oracles in Egypt ami ISyria (Gruppe, p. 928). 

The Greek poets always spoke of themselves and 
of other singers as inspired {deTos doi56s [ef. Horn. 

* Pind. frag. 150; Bacchyl. viii. 3]). 
I his was not so much a metaphor as a survival, 
since the origin of the conception is to be referred 
to a primitive era in which the functions of poet 
and seer were not yet dillerentinted. The early 
medicine-man, like Apollo himself, was at once 
proi»het, poet, doctor, diviner, and wizard ; but the 
gradual emergence of the various arts and sciences 
<‘ontinually stri])ped him of his attributes (Ilalli- 
pp. 57, 75). Hence, even in theearliostof our 
literary records, poetry and divination appear as 
distinct arts ; and in the 5th cent, the sense of 
their original connexion had so entirely diHap]>eared 
that it was almost a paradox for Democritus to 
declare that no good ])oetry was possible without a 
mental ardour and inspiration akin to madness 
(frags. 17, 18 [Diels]). Similarly, the Platonic 
Socrates asserted that poets compose their songs 
not by virtue of any wisdom or skill, but owing to 
a kind of natural inspiration, like that of seers 
and prophets (Apol. 22 C, Ion, 533 E). Inspiration 
had come to be a general notion covering many 
different kinds of activity which seemed to spring 
from some transcendent or pre-eminent ability. 
It was in accordance with this habit of thought 
that Pindar, emphasizing his preference for inborn 
over acquired characteristics, spoke of all wisdom 
as inspired {01. ix. 28, xi. 10). Since it was the 
characteristic of seers, as being merely the mouth¬ 
pieces of the god, to utter Avhat they did not 
understand, Plato concluded that statesmen, who, 
though often successful in their sjieeches and 
policies, were equally ignorant of the real meaning 
of thpir words, must be guided by divine inspira¬ 
tion {Meno, 99 C, D). Again, the wisdom of the 
philo.sopher may be described as enthusiasm in the 
fullest sense ; lor, though derided by the masses 
as dotage, it is derived from constant association 
with the divine {Pheedr. 249 D). 

Roman religion has been so much overlaid with 
Greek innovations, particularly in so far as our 
evidence is derived from literary sources, that it is 
generally difficult to discover old Italian beliefs 
which have not been contaminated with foreign 
associations. The early date of this Greek influ¬ 
ence may be gauged by the legend which refers the 
acquisition of the Sibylline Vujoks to the eml of the 
regal period, and by the autlientic statement that 
they were first consulted in the year 496 n.c. 
(Dion. Hal. vi. 17). It is certain, nowever, that 
prophetic inspiration must have been as familiar 
to the old Roman religion as it has been found to 
be everywhere else ; and it is unnecessary in this 
place to do more than refer to some scanty traces 
of native divination which occasionally meet us in 
Latin literature. Besides the Sibylline books, we 
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read of collections of oracles attributed to Marciii! 
and Publicius (Cic. cU nivtn. i. 115, ii. 113). 0 
the latter notliin^,^ further is known, but tlie car- 
mina Marciana, if Livy’s extract (xxv. 12) may be 
trusted, contained allusions to Greek myths, and 
must have been of comparatively late origin. Tc 
take another ilJustration, there is no doubt thai 
Faunus was a native Italian wood-spirit, althougl 
lie was constantly assimilated to Pan by Gnccizing 
ivriters. Moreover, Fauni (in the plural) are well- 
evidenced as the semi-divine occupants of oracular 
shrines. Ennius, in a well-known line, refers tc 
the verses in which Fauns or prophets chanted oi 
old (213 [ed. J. Vahlen, Leipzig, 1854]). Vergi 
described the visit of Latinus to the dream-oratde 
of Fauniis at Albunea, where a sacred spring in the 
midst of a dark grove emitted sulphurous fumes 
\^n. vii. 8111’.). This character of Faunus is con 
firmed by the tradition that his wife was namec 
Fatua, and that she foretold the future in the frenzy 
of divine inspiration (.Justin, xliii. 1 . 8 ). He him¬ 
self also bore the title Fatuus, which, though con¬ 
nected by modern philologists (K. Brugrnann, 
Comparative Grammary Eng. tr., London, 1888, i. 
151 ; W. M. Lindsay, Latin LanguagCy Oxford, 
1894, p. 324) with/a-ri, ‘ to speak,’ was understood 
by the ancients as descriptive of the inspired mad¬ 
ness of the seer (Plin. IIN xxvii. 107). In his mantic 
capacity Faunus was associated with Picus, the 
woodpecker-king or prophetic bird-spirit (Pint. 
Num. 15; see also Harrison, ThemiSy p. 106 fl’.). 

Litbraturk.-^E. B. Tylor, PC*, London, 1903, pp. 124-143; 
A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, do. 1890, 1. 108ff.. 
The Making ^ Religion, do. 1898 : J. G. Frazer, OB'^, do. 
1911-15; O. Gruppe, (rriechtsche Myihologie und Religions- 
geschichte, Municli, 1906, p. 924 ff. ; E. Rohde, Payche,. Tubin¬ 
gen, 1910, ii. 19flf. ; W. R. Halliday, Greek Divination, London, 
1918, pp. 64-99. A. C. Pearson. 

POSSESSION (Indian).—The question of the 
possession of spirits in the case or the medium, 
who in a state of hysteria mutters incoherent 
words which are interpreted as oracles, and of 
persons in an abnormal condition, as at puberty, 

S regnancy, and the like, has been discussed in art. 

lEMONS AND SPIRITS (Indian), vol. iv. p. 604(1*. 
In the present article some points hitherto 
unnoticed are considered. 

I. Possession at domestic rites.—Cases of posses¬ 
sion often occur at domestic rites. 

(a) Death. —'J’he practice of the Paniyans of 
Madras is typical: 

A man enters with his legs girt with bells, the music of 
which is supposed to scare the nmlevolent spirits whicli are 
present at the time of a death. He advances with short steps, 
rolling his eyes and staggering to and fro, sawing the air with 
two snort sticks which ne holds in his hands, and thus works 
himself into a frenzied state of inspiration, while the mourners 
wall and ask why the dead has been taken from them. 
Presently a convulsive shiver attacks the medium, who staggers 
more violently, and at last falls on the ground. He tries to 
8upi>ort himself by holding one of the poles of the funeral shed, 
while he gasps out disjointed sentences which are taken to be 
the voice of the god. 

The object here is to ascertain the fate of the spirit 
of the dead man, and to discover the cause oi his 
deatli, which may he due to some misconduct on 
the part of his relatives—witchcraft, sorceiy, or 
the like. In another form of the rite in the 
same tribe the intention seems to be to secure 
communion with the deity who is supposed to 
be responsible for the death. 

Here three masked dancers—one representing the tribal 
goddess, the other two her ministers—waving sticks and 
shivering, go before each elder of the trib* and apparently 
receive his blessing, the elder placing his hands on their faces 
as a form of salutation, and then rubbing them on his own face. 
The man representing the goddess then seats himself on a 
stool and gives an address to the assemblage, admonishing them 
as to their future conduct (E. Thurston, Caetea and Trxbea of 
S. India, Madras, 1909, vi. 67, 69). 

The desire to ell’ect communion with the spirit of 
a person lately dead is illustrated by the practice 
of the Tiyans of Madras. 


A girl becomes possessed by the spirit, and talks and acts, it 
is said, just like the person who has lately died, calling the 
children, relatives, and friends by name, and giving commands 
for the future conduct of the surviving members of the family. 
‘After this, the spirit is severed from earthly trammels, and 
attains heavenly bliss' (ib. vii. 91). 

( 6 ) Marriage. —The Gollas of Madras at their 
marriages worship Ganga, tlie goddess of the river 
Ganges. 

They draw coloured 6gures on the floor of the house and 
during the preparation of these some people, more particularly 
boys and those of feeble mind, are excluded from the yard, os 
some ill luck would befall them if they caught sight of the 
figures before the rite of removing the evil eye from them had 
been performed. Food and incense are waved before the figure 
of CJanga, and a cock is sacrificed, its neck being wrung. The 
three men who perform the rite prostrate themselves before 
the goddess and salute her. One of them gradually begins to 
perspire, and the spectators exclaim that ho is about to 
oecome possessed by the spirit of an ancestor. Taking up a 
sword, he tries to cut himself with it, but he is careful to use 
only the blunt edge. The sword is wrested from him and 
placed on the figure of the goddess. He then walks round the 
figure, shaking and twisting his body. Then the bridegroom 
enters, and he also becomes possessed. Incense and lights are 
carried round the figure, and the man representing the ancestor 
announces that the marrlaj^e will he fortunate ; in other words, 
the family ancestor sanctions the union of the couple (ib. 
ll. 295). 

2 . Possession among Muhammadans. — The 
cult of spirits is a later addition to the orthodox 
form of Islam, but it is inevitable in India where 
so many of the converts are drawn from animistic 
tribes and castes. Among people of this class the 
spirit-scaring power of the tombs of certain saints 
and martyrs is prominent. 

The shrine of Miriln Sayyid *AIi, at Unjft In N. Gujarat, ii 
famous for Its power of relieving persons attacked by spirits. 
When such a patient arrives, the warden (tmtjdvir) provides 
him with accommodation in one of the open rooms or outhouses 
of the shrine. In the evening he takes his place beside the 
raditjg of the saint’s grave and is given a cup of water from the 
shrine well or cistern. If he is really spirit-possessed, the spirit 
manifests Itself by causing him to shake his body, or, in the 
case of a woman, to fling her hair about and roll her eyes. If 
after one or two draughts of water these effects are not pro¬ 
duced, the ailment is supposed to be constitutional, and the 
remedy prescribed is the external or internal use of the leaves 
of the tree which grows near the saint’s grave. This Is said to 
he of a variety elsewhere unknown, but to have grown from a 
pie<;e of wood wiiich the saint used to clean his teeth—an idea 
which savours of liuddhism (J'R ii. 89 f.). In more serious 
cases the patient seems to he dragged by some unseen force, 
writhing and raving as if he were undergoing chastisement. 
‘At last when he gives a faithful promise of future good 
conduct, and when the fit is exhausted, he removes himself 
from the place, often with a shoe between his teeth as a sign 
of abject admission of defeat, and runs from the shrine 
enclosure, and drops as if dead. He is now in his proper 
senses, the wild and fagged look in his face during the days of 
his posse-ssion has disappeared, the dazed expression with the 
snake-like fixedness of the eyeballs is gone. He regains his 
usual spirits, and after the performance of his vow is sent hack 
to his home' (BG ix. pt. ii [1899] 128 f.). 

3 . Shaikh Saddu.—Among the spirits which 
attack women in India the chief is Shaikh Sad da. 
He was a learned man, but a hypocrite, who found 
a co[q)er lamp engraved with mystical character.*?. 
When he lightea it, as in the case of Aladdin 
R. F. Burton, Book of the Thousand Nights and 
a Nighty I^ondon, 1894, x. 33 ff.), di jinn appeared 
to serve him. But, when he employed tlie jinn 
!x) gain for him the daughter of a king and to 
ppropriate a mosque whicli he coveted, the spirits 
:ore him to pieces. 

‘It is very common to hear the vulgar people say if any of 
their friends is affected with melancholy, hypochondria, etc., 
‘Ay, it is the spirit of Shaikh Saddu has possessed him.” In 
luch cases the spirit is to be dislodged from the afflicted person 
)y sweetmeats, to be distributed among the poor ; to which la 
idded, if possible, the sacrifice of a Black goat ’ (Mrs. Meer 
Hasan Ali, Obaervationa on the Muaaulmauna of India, 
London, 1832, ii. 82311.). 

Some women, regarded as impious by the ortho¬ 
dox, dress themselves in men’s clothes, and have a 
; 6 ance in which Shaikh Saddu * comes on the 
liead ’ of one of them. 

She becomes possessed, waves her head about, and women 
./ho desire any special boon, such as the birth of a child. 
Implore her aid. The medium gives her a packet of betel- 
.ves, and some which she has herself chewed, or sweets 
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* which she with her profound faith, actually eats. However, 
God is Lord of all, and it depends on Hia will and pleasure 
whether the woman shall bo with child or not. But if per¬ 
chance she should bring forth a child, the belief of these 
unfortunate creatures in these things is wonderfully confirmed, 
and they turn real infidels. Should she not have a child, she 
concludes Miydn [the saint] is angry with her. and repeats the 
ceremony with redoubled credulity’(Jairur Shurreef, Qanoon-e- 
lilam; or the Customs of the Mussulmans of India'^, Madras. 
18C8, p. 184 f.). 

Litkraturk.—T he literature has been quoted in the article; 
see also ERK iv. 608 . W. CROOKE. 

POSSESSION (Japanese).— Kangakari^ whieli 
is a contraction of karniy ‘ god J and kakariy a word 
Implying the idea of ‘ possc.ssioii,’ means literally 

* god-attachment,’ and expresses the idea of the 
passive attitude of a man under a superior influence 
which takes nossession of him. The Jajfanese also 
use two words of Chinese origin to denote inspira¬ 
tion, shintaku and takaseriy both of which imply 
the idea of divine revelation—of a communication 
made by divinity by means of an inspired man as 
intermediary. In pure Japanese the latter idea 
is also rendered by the expression kami no shirasCy 
‘information of the god.’ 

I. In ancient literature. — This supernatural 
phenomenon is described in the most ancient Shinto 
documents. One of the most important mytho¬ 
logical tales is that of a famous godde.ss, Ame no 
Uzume (the Dread Female of Heaven), who is a 
sort of proffhetess. It is she wlio, by a sacred 
dance before the rock cavern in whicli the sun- 
goddess has hidden, finally leads her to reappear 
and lighten the world again. In tlfis eonnexi(Ui an 
expression is emi)loyed in the Kojiki {kumugakarl- 
shitey ‘accomplishing divine possession’) which is 
not very clear, and may bo taken in the sense of 
feigned possession (this is tlie ser ^e adopted hy 
B, H. Chamberlain, KoJikPt Tokyo, 1906, p. CO, n. 
32 ) ; but the coiTesponding [)assage in the Nihongi 
rather seems to indicate tliat it is real possession 
(see Nihongiy Sliiikai ed., i. 40; and ef. tr. by W. 
G. Asttfii, i.,ondon, 1896, i. 44). Moreover, Uzume 
is regarded as the mythical ancestor of the sanime 
(monkey-women), wlio performed religious dances 
{kagura) at court; and the divinely-inspired utter¬ 
ance which, a(;cording to tlie Nihongiy she jfro- 
nounced in front of tlie celestial cavern (and which, 
according to another version, consisted only of the 
words lliyf uy ini, yo, itsu, inn, nana, ya, kokono, 
to —sinijily the numerals from one to ton) is the 
prototype of the revelations of the(‘august 
child ’), yfJRng priestesses attachetl to the principal 
Shinto temples, who dance the kagura to this day 
and sometimes acted as mediums, particularly at 
Ise. 

Another and more characteristic case of jio.sses- 
fiion is furnished by the prelude to the story of tin? 
expedition of the empress Jingo, the first legendary 
conqueror of Korea. The scene, which is one of 
ancient grandeur, is thus described in the Kojiki : 

‘The Empress, Her Augustness Princess Okinaga-tarashi [the 
ancient name of the em|)ress), was at that time diviiielv ]>os- 
Bcssed. So when liie Heavenly Sovereign (Emperor Chuai], 
dwelling at the palace of Kashiki in Tsiikushi [Kyushu], was 
about to smite the Land of Kumaso, the Heavenly Sovereign 
placed on his august lute [the Azuma-koto, an instrument 5 or 
6 ft. long, with six strings), and the Prime .Minister, the Noble 
Take-ueni, being in the pure court [su-/u7ia], requested the 
divine orders. Hereupon the Empreas, divinely possessed, 
charged him with tins instruction and counsel: “There la a 
land to the Westward, and in that land is abundance of various 
treasures dazzling to the eye, from gold and silver downwards. 
1 will now liestow this land upon thee." Then the Heavenly 
Sovereign replied, saying : “If one ascend to a high place and 
look Westward, no country is to be seen. There is only the 
great sea”; and sayinir, “^ey are lying Deities," he pushed 
away his august lute, clid not play on It, and sat silent. Iheri 
the Deities were very angry, and said : “ Altogether as for tliis 
empire, it Is not a land over which thou oughtest to rule. Do 
thou go to the one road I ” [i.e. Hades]. Hei enpoti the Prime 
Minister, the noble Take-uchi, said : “ [1 am filled with] awe, my 
Heavenly Sovereign I Continue playing thy great august lute. 
T^eo he slowly drew his august lute to him, and languidly 


played on it. So almost immediately the sound of the august 
lute became inaudible. On their forthwith lifting a light and 
looking, [the Heavenly Sovereign] was deoil’ {Kojiki, 2 i 54 f. ; of. 
Eihojujiy i. 221 f.). 

After the traffic death of the emperor, which 
was the punishment for his imjiiety, the emjuess 
and her prime minister, alaiim'ii and dismayed, 
perform the ceremonies of tlie Great Furilication 
of the country ; tlien T'ake-iichi tries to obtain a 
new inspiration from the j^ods. 

‘The Noble Take-uchi again stood in the pure court and 
requested the Deities’ commands. Thereupon the manner of 
their in.struction and counsel was exactly the same as on the 
former day: “Altogether this land Is a‘land to he ruled over 
h> the august child in thine Augustiu'ss’s august womb.” [The 
deities now speak to, as vveh as through, the empress ] Then 
the Noble Take-uchi huid : “[I am tilled with] awe, luy dreat 
Deities! The august child in this Dcuy's womb, what [sort of] 
child may it be ¥’’ [The Deities] replied, saying : “ It is a male 
child.” Then [tlie Noble Take-uchi] requested more particularly, 
[saying]: “ I wish to know the august names of the Great Deities 
whose words ha\e now instructed us." forthwith [the Deities) 
replied, sa> ing : “ U is the august doing of the Great-August- 
Heaven-Stiinuig-I)eit\ ; likewise it is the three Great Deities 
Hottom-PossessingMale, Middle-Possessing-Male and Surface- 
Possessiiig-Male {three of the deities horn at the time of the 
purilicali(j;i of IZttjiagi, on his return from Hades], etc. . . ."' 

{Kojikiy 280 f.). 

Whereupon these divinities reveal the offerings 
and mysterious rites by means of wliii It tlie cro.ss- 
iri]^ of the sea and tlio conquest of Korea will bo 
successfuily aeconqilished. 

It is to be iioteil that, in this text, the empress 
is accorded ‘divinity’ [kanii). This title may have 
been [jjiven to her, as sometimes happened, simjily 
on account of her supreme rank (cf. Kojiki, 333, 
364f., etc.); but it is more iirobahle tluit, as has 
been sujqiosed hy the native commentator Motoori, 
the firime minister made an excejitional use of the 
title here, because at the moment she was ‘ divinely 
po8ses.sed.’ However this may he, both this narra¬ 
tive and that of the death of the emjieror have a 
corresponding^ passage in the Nihongi (i. 225 f.) 
which shows that the interni^ation ot the jjjods in 
a sacred place, with a lute accuinjianiment, in order 
to know their names and desires, was a form of 
divination regularly employcal in the most ancient 
Shinto; and we see also that this practice ad¬ 
mitted of the presence of two persons, the one, in a 
state of possession, serving as a medium, and the 
other eutru icd with the asking of the n(3('es.sary 
(jnestions, and also, no doubt, with the explanation 
of the oUscuro answers, as the priests of Deljihi iii- 
terjireted the unintelligible words of the pytlnim.'ss. 

2 . Development and modification by Buddhism. 
—After tlmse fundamental narratives of the sacred 
hooks, mention might he made of many otlier cases 
of inspiration in the course of Jajianese history. 
Without relating them here in detail, we may 
draw from them two observations of a gtuieral 
kind. (1) Any [lersons whatever may bo possessed 
as subjects of divination. They may he men (c.^., 
Nikongiy i. 225, 391 f., ii. 317 f.), particularly in¬ 
ferior jiriests (ii. 76 f., 318), or women (i. 152, 221), 
esjiecially jiriestesses (i. 176), or even children (i. 
163). (2) We find that the objects of insjiiration 

are usually the oracles of a god who demands a 
cult either for himself {e.g., Nihongi, i. 154 1., 163, 
‘221, ii. 76 f.) or for some other god (i. 391 f.), or 
who complains that liis already existing cult is 
neglected (i. 152, ii. 77, 318), asks for the erection 
of a new temple (i. 176, ii. 77), or specilics tlie 
particular otlerings and observances agreeable to 
him (i. 153, 222, 226, .391 f., ii. 77, 318). All tliis 
represents something rather vulgar, ft is, in a 
word, a secondary divinatory practice, whicli the 
court and the uj)j)er Shinto clergy, faithful to the 
otficial method of the ‘Greater Divination’ (see 
Divination [Jajianese], vol. iv. p. 802), regard 
with a certain mistrust. K.g., in the year 812 a 
decree announced ptnialties against peasants who, 
without reason, predicted good or liad fortune. 
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It is true that ‘ „p„tral iroverim 

authorities to rcpoj < ' lutor, when, in 1348, 

a thon^'^nd days ol 

^.and Mhi^ <>n the sea a ylUu-rinu x«a>r.f.wlnch j 


J fho orlais Bubsitles Into a permanent tremblinjf. 

^'“'’»iM IKocl with tho look peculiar to h.vpnosU. The man hii 
T' hAii e a (to(i, and the mne za. bowinif respectfully, first 
ITms Zm. and then puts some <,ueelions to hun, to which 


aaka hl» name, replies. When this dialogue is Bnished, 

the gotl, on hi. 1 ^ prayer, rouses him by striking him on 
A/ler that one of the audience offers him a cup of 
ho nianafros to drink it, othora rub hit arms 


a y.„we iaiyTdivinely ^voni / aTJ'hVtaVunii' *>" 

of the three j added that, even in some forms of in- 

'‘7,m';.ourt' n./us;f" re;";?,^i"e^ i" which hypnotism does not piny the 

s/ioirs that if possession plays an important part prineipal part, as in divination by the eAt, the 
in the most anefent iShintO, it tends afterwards to . sootlisayer allows hiniself to be put into a certain 
become rather a popular proceeding, more and / nervous state, marked by a violent contraction of 
more neglected by the official religion. tho face, foaming of the lips, and trembling of the 

On the other hand, however, fimldhism lays hold whole body. The ine.sent writer has seen a man 

of it, and often avails itself of it in its politics and in this state of traaitional delirium in the exercise 

its ‘ pious expedients’ (hoben), i.e. cleverly apiuo- of his prophetic office, who was ordinarily quite 
priatiii*^ Shinto by representing its gods as inear- gentle — the famous soothsayer lakasliima (cf. 

nations^of its own saints. Thus, in the 8th cent., DIVINATION [Japanese], voi. iv. p. 804 ). 

the priest Gyogi, liaving prayed seven days and Possession by human spirits.there is 

seven nights under a tree near tlio great temple of another kind of possession, in whieh it is not gods 
Ise, reeeives an oracle the result of wliieh is that that are invoked, but human sjiirits, either of 

^ ... living men, or, more frcMjiientJy, of the dead, and 

especially of deceased relatives. These evocations 
are practised, also by means of hypnosis, by 
sorceresses called ichi-ko^ or agata-miko, or some¬ 
times azusn-rnikoy because in their conjurations 
they make use of the azusa-ywniy a bow of azusa- 
wood. Some are parish mediums, others itinerant 
mediums of a more hunihlo position. This necro¬ 
mancy is, however, a modern custom. 

5 . Animal-possession, — The J.isfc form of posses¬ 
sion to he noticed is possession by the fox, the 
badger, and other animals. The Japanese employ 
for animal-possession the same exi)res.sion as for 
divine posses.sion : ‘ to be possessed by the fox ’ is 
kitsune ga kahtri. But the fox and the badger do 
, , , , ,, A ' , ^ . not appear in the primitive documents unless just 

not only each other but all tliat we know of these ^3 other animals, and Aston is wrong [NihonqL 
Japanese gods. At the same time, however, there j. 59 ^ n. 10 ) in including their enchantments among 
are in many cases conceptions of a much higher the calamities {ivazahahi) which required ritual 
moral level than tliat of the old indigenous religions, purification. He has confused two aspects of the 


the 8 un-godd(;ss must he identified with Vairoch/ina, 
a Buddhist per.sonification of spiritual illumination 
and purity. At the same time tiiis foreign influence 
brings to Japanese possession moral characteristics 
which pure Shinto did not know. Henceforth the 
gods teach kindne.ss, charity towards the poor, 
righteousness, purity of iieart—all Buddliist and 
Confucian virtues. Even Hachiman, tho terrible 
god of war, enjoins on his followers [)ity for 
mendicants and lepers, for ants and crickets. A 

f iance through the odd collection of oracles of the 
Va Kongo (‘Japane.se Analects,’ 1689), of which 
Aston gives an analysis {Shinto^ London, 1905, pp. 
367-37‘2), will make one realize tliis transformation. 

It is a mixture of foreign ideas, attributed to the 
gods of various Shintoist temples, which contradict 


3 . Present-day practice.—At the present day 
possession is represented chietiy by popular prac¬ 
tices of wliicli the principal element is hypnot¬ 
ism. It is certain that tliis phenomenon was the 
basis of primitive possession, although the ancient 
documents do not describe it minutely. Nervous 

S heiiomena in general played a largo part in 
bin to, and gave birth especially to some curious 
beliefs and legends founded on dissociation of 
jiersonality (see M. Itcvon, Anthologie dc la litUra- 
ture japonaisey Paris, 1910, pp. 58, 134, etc.). 
Hysteria was also well known to the early Japaiu'.se, 
who treated it by massage (see \V. N. Wliitney, 

‘ Notes on the Hi.story of Medical Progress m 
Japan,’ in TASJ xii. pt. iv. [TokyO, 1885] 351). 
J’his state of things being understood, it is not 
astonishing to find that in our day the hypnotic 
crisis (constitutes the essential point of the spiritual 
stances so well described by Percival Low'ell 
(‘Esoteric Shinto,’ in 7'ASJ xxi. [1893] 106-135, 
152-197, ‘241-270, xii. pt. i. [1894] 1-26, and Occult 
Japariy Boston, 1895). 


- - j aspects L. _ 

Japanese fox, whieh must be all the more carefully 
distinguish (id because they are in direct opposition 
to eacdi other. If the fox holds a place in Shinto, 
it is only on account of its gradual identification 
with the god Inari, ‘the Man of tho Rice,’ wdio is 
liim.self connected with Uka no Mi-tama, ‘the 
August Spirit of Food,’ a hyiiostasis of the goddess 
of food, Ukemochi. It is only in Buddhi.sm that 
he is regarded as an agent of ixissession; and he 
appears there not as a henelicent god, but, on the 
contrary, as an evil demon.* The traditional 
badger {tanukiy whieh in fact is not a real badger, 
blit a small black fox, the canis prorynoides) also 
appears only in popular superstitions, just as does 
the mujinay n kina of badger mentioned in some 
tale.s of tlie Nihongi (i. 184, ii. 155). 

A famous story iu Japan is that of tho badtjer In a monastery 
which assumed tiie shape of a tea-kettle and, by its fantastic 
gambols, caused consternation among all the priests. When 
they soUl it to a coppersmith, the animal took its own shape 
again, and made the fortune of its new master, wlio exhibited it 
as an animal both curious and sacred (A. B. Mitford, Taleg oj 
Old Japan, London, 1888, p. 175 f.). 


In a purified place a small group of believers assemble, of 
whom the principal personages are tne naka-za (‘ middle-seat ’), 
i.e 'he mediuin, and the mitf-zn (‘ front-seat'), who directs the 
ceremony and interrogates the mediiim himself. It is easy to 
recognize in these two modern rdles tliose which we have 
already found, in priirutivo times, in the persona of the divinely- 
possessed Kmpress Jingo and her minister Take-uchl. AfU r 
various jireliminary ceremonies (in which Buddliist inlluence is 
Butflciently marked, by the employment, as aceompaniment to 
the songs, of the shahn-jd, a staff to the end of which metal 
rings are attached, as well as of incense, and by other foreign 
customs), the naka-za sits down, closes his eyes and ref'eives 
from tho mae-za the pohri, i.e. a wand adorned with strips of 
white paper, which is the sacred emblem of ShinW. Then 
there is siiiKdrlg, and the descent of the god (kami-oroehi) is 
awaited. At first the naka-za remains motionless, but 
suddenly the gohei miivers in his hands, and gradually trembles 
more and more until the man enters Into a state of convulsion. 
In some cases his eyes remain half-closed; In others they open, 


That these popular beliefs persist even to-day is 
shown by a well-krioivn anecdote. 

In 1889 a phantom train suddenly appeared to the engine- 
driver of a real train on the line from Tokyo to Yokohama. 
After a desperate pursuit the phantom train was overtaken, 
and a fox was found crushed to pieces under the wheels of the 
real i ocomoti\e. _ 

* For the legendary point of view see W. de Visser, ‘The 
Fox and Badger in the Japanese Folklore,’ in TASJ xxxvl. 
pt. iii. [1908]; lAfcadio Hearn, Glimpses of Unfamiliar JapaUy 
Boston, 1896, i. 310 f. } W. Anderson, Catal. of Jap. and Chin. 
Paintings in the British Museum, London, 1886, pp. 391, 424 ; 
J. M. James, in TASJ vii. pt. Iv. (1890] 270 f., etc.; cf. also 
J. L. Nevius, Demon Possession and Allied Themes, Chicago, 
1894, pp. 46, 61, 71, 104, 202; for the medical point of view the 
observations of E. Baelz, of the University of T6ky6, a r^sum^ 
of which will be found in B. II. Chamberlain, Things Japanesi^, 
Tdkyd, 1898, $.v. * Demoniacal Possession.’ 
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It must also be mentioned that, besides persons 
possessed by tlie fox, there are others who possess 
the fox ( kitsune-mochi) and can, like the fox him¬ 
self, employ charms against their enemies. In 
the old province of Izumo whole families exist who 
are supnosed to have invisible foxes protecting 
them ; hut these families are regarded with a 
general feeling of repulsion, and it is only other 
families also possessing the fox who will agree to 
become united to them by marriage. Lastly, it 
may be recalled in this connexion that the soul of 
the dead fox is sometimes employed in a kind of 
secondary divination practised by the kitsune- 
tsukahi (see Divination [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 
803^). 

Litkraturb.—T he literature is cited throughout the article. 

Michel Kkvon. 

POSSESSION (Semitic and Christian). — 
Among tlie Semitic peoples, as among the other 
peoples of the world, there survived from the 
animistic stage of culture the belief that a spirit 
can take possession of a person either for good or 
for evil. This will be made more clear by passing 
in review the facts in detail. 

r. Babylonia and Assyria.—Amon^ the ancient 
Babylonians the idea of possession in its completest 
form survived only in the case of evil spirits, though 
some attenuated traces of the concci)tion that the 
spirit of a god might take possession of a man are 
also found. In every period of Babylonian history 
it was believed that sickness was caused by a 
demon which entered into persons and took posses¬ 
sion of tliem. This conception is reflected in the 
oldest Babylonian religious text known, an incan¬ 
tation inscribed on a foundation cylinder of the 
time of the dynasty of Akkad, about 2800-2600 
B.C., now in the University Museum in Phila¬ 
delphia. The cylinder is fragmentary, the be¬ 
ginning being broken away. But in one of the 
early columns the demon is addressed thus : 

•The light of the city,—in the light of th^; city are they. 

The darkness of the city,—in the darkness of the city are they. 
The people of the city.-^aiiiong the people of the city are they.' 

In a later column w'e read : 


* Enlil declares to him : 

"Gone is the sickness from the face of the land.' 

Asa protector he removed it,— 

Enlil’s are they,— 

As a protector he removed it.’ 

It is clear from this text that sickness was a 
demon, but a demon that Enlil could expel. The 
beneficent god was more powerful than the 
demon. 

The Babylonians distinguished one demon from 
another just as a modern phj^sician distinguishes 
one germ from another. Ashakkii was the demon 
of a wasting disease, perhaps a form of tubercu¬ 
losis. Akhkliazu, the ‘ seizer,’ was the demon of 
liver troubles. Labartu, who was pictured as a 
monster Avith swine sucking at her brea.sts, at¬ 
tacked women in childbirth and their infant chil¬ 
dren.^ Toothache Avas supposed to be caused by a 
demon tliat Avas ideiitilicd Avith a woim. Ibis is 
made clear by the folloAving text: 


' After Anu [had created the heavens] 

The heavens created the earlh, 
nie eartii created the rivers, 

The rivers created the canals, 

The canals created the marsh. 

The marsh created the worm. ^. 

Then came the worm weeping before Shamaao, 


Before Ea came her tear*; - , o 

" What wilt thou give me for my food i 
What wilt thou give me as mine to destroy r 
" I will give thee the ripe figs (?) and soft _ 

"Me! What are these ripe UgsC?) to me? And soft pome- 

Lift^e^p,^between the teeth and the jaw-bone set me. 


1 Cf. M. Jastrow, Tht Medicine qf the Babplonian$ and 
Assyrians, p. 7. 


That I may destroy the blood of the teeth, 

And ruin their strength, 

Grasp the prong ana seize the root.***^ 

As disease was jiossession by a demon, so euro 
consisted of expelling the demon from the body. 
This is most clearly shown in an incantation text 
in which the demon is addressed thus 


* Out 1 Out l Far away I Far away 1 
Shame ! Shame ! Peribh I I’erish I 
Turn thy body ! Out! Far away I 
From niy body go out 1 
From my bo<ly far away I 
Froin my bo<l\, for shame I 
From my bod_\ pt i ish 1 
From my body turn ! 

From my bo<ly thy body 1 
Into my body do not return 1 
To my body do not apitroach ! 

In my body do not dwell! 

On my body do not pre'^s ! 

By Shamash, 'he mighty, be exorcized 1 
By Ea, lord of all, be exorcized ! 

By Mardnic, eh cf exorcizer of the gods, be exorcized t 
B> the lire-god, who luirns you, be exorcized 1 
From m> body be ye separated ! ’ 

It was a common belief that demons of sickness 
might enter (he bod^ through the agency of other 
people. Such bewitchment or the casting of a 
spell over the body of another was an easy way of 
avenging real or supposed injuries. So frequent 
were attempts to bewitch personal enemies, and so 
jiolent Avere the spells or charms believed to be, 
that the second section of the Code of Uaiiimurabi 
is directed against the practice. It is taken up 
immediately after cases iu Avhicli men are accused 
of a capital crime, and one avIio was accused of 
practising such arts Avas compelled by the law to 
purge himself by the ordeal of plunging into the 
sacred river. Ii he could sAvim out, he Avas inno¬ 
cent. 

This belief in bewitchment is recognized in a 
number of the incantations, as in the following :• 


‘An evil curse, like a demon, rests ui>on the man, 

A voice, a wretchedness has fallen upon him, 

A voice not good has fallen upon him, 

An evil curse, a han of pestilence 1 

That man an evil curse has slaughtered like a lamb; 

His god has retired from his tiody, 

His prayer-answering goddess stands aside, 

The voice, the w relchedness covers him like a garment, It 
overwhelms him. 

Marduk saw him. 

Into the house of Ea, his father, he entered and spoke : 

"My father, an evU curse, like a demon, has fallen on a 
man,” 

A second time he said to him: 

" What (hat man should do I do not know. By what may he 


be cured?” 

Ea answered his son Marduk : 

"My son, what dost thou not know? What can I add to thee 7 
Marduk, what dost thou not know? What can I add to Uiee? 
What 1 know, thou knowest. 

Go to him, my son Marduk, 

To the house of holy cleansinif take him. 

His ban loose, his Iwin break ! 

The restless evil of his body, 

Whether it be curse of his father, 

Or curse of his mother, 

Or curse of his elder brother, 

Or curse of a pest-dcnion, 

Or curse of a man unknown, 

Like an onion may it be peeled off, 

Like a date may it be cut oIT, 

Like a palm-raceme may it be broken off I 
O curse, by Heaven bo thou exorcized 1 
By the fla'rth be thou exorcized I" ’ 

TIuh text makes it clear that, when the demon 
took possession of a person, the god or goddess (in 
other words, good spirits) was believed to with¬ 
draw. A similar conception prevailed among the 
Hebrews. 


1 For the original see Cuneiform Texts from Bahylonuin 
'ablets in the British Museum, xvii. fl 90 ;i] 60 and for trix 
W. Rogers, The lieligion of Babylonia and Ansi/rw, New 
ork, 1908, p. 156, Cuneiform I'arallcls to the 01, 

. 62fr. ; and H. Oressnmnn, A Itoricntaluiche Texts und Duder 

urn A 7’, Tubingen, 1909, p. 28. , _ . . UayilA 

8 K. L. Tallqvist, Die assyrische Beschwtnrungssene Maqia, 

Zinnuern, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der babylonisehen 
leligion, Tafel v. 1 ft. 
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In ordfir to exorcize the demon not onl^ words 
but symbolic acts were employed. The incanta¬ 
tion from which the last quotation eomes is con 
tinned by a scries of sections, each devoted to a 
symbolicj casting into the lire of dillerent kinds of 
maU^rial—an onion, a date, a palrn-racome, a little 
lleecc, a goat-.skin, wool, and seed. The portion of 
it wliich accompanied the use of the onion reads: 

‘ An this onion is peeled and cast into the fire, 

The devourinff flame seizes it, 

In a jjarden it will never be planted, 

Amid pools and irriKaliiUf-diU'lies will not be placed. 

Its roots will notstrike into the jfround, 

Its stalk will not shoot vp, will never see the sun. 

Unto the feast of a god or a king will not apnroach, 

So be the curse, the ban, the torture, t}»e bovvitchnient. 

The sickness, sighing, sin, misdeed, wrong, and transgres¬ 
sion,— 

The sickness which in my body, my flesh, my members 
dwells. 

As this onion is peeled and 

On tills day the devouring flame seizes it, 

May the curse be removed 1 May I see light 1' 

Similar utterances accompanied the burninf^ 
of the other materials. To such an extent did the 
belief in the possession of evil demons prevail that, 
at least in later times, the whol(3 life of Jhibylonia 
was pervaded by the fear of them. This is proved 
by the extent and variety of the incantation litera¬ 
ture. This need not be more fully quoted here, 
as its fundamental conceptions are embodied in 
the extracts given above. The rest of it presents 
in dillerent ways and with a variety of outward 
symbols endless variations of this theme. 

Because of the difficulties of life in the Baby¬ 
lonian climate, struggle, sickness, and pain were 
more common than exultant joy. Perhaps it was 
for this reason that, while belief in the possession 
of demons was developed to a pseudo-science, there 
is almost no trace of a belief in the possession of a 
man by a good spirit or god. Nevertheless men 
who •acconij)lishen unusual deeds recognized that 
their power was not their own—that it came to 
them from the gods. Asa rule, however, they did 
not claim possession of the gods, but held that each 
god had imparted to them some special attribute 
of his as a gift. 

Thus Lugalzaggisi, the first to carry the Babylonian arms to 
the Mediterranean coast (c, 2800 B.C.), claims that intelligence 
was given him by Enkl, the god of wisdom, that he was 
nourished with the milk of life by Ninkharsag, that he was 
c.alled by Shamash, and chosen to be the king of the world by 
Enlil.l Earlier than he Eannatum, the conquering king of 
Lagash, made similar claims. Eannatum also relates a more 
intinmte religious experience. When the men of Umma had 
raided the fertile plain of Guedin and carried olf the crop w'hich 
was of such value to the men of Lagash, Eannatum fell on his 
face before the god Ningirsu and prayed for guidance in the 
important crisis. Thereupon Ningirsu appeared to him, 
apparently in a dream (we cannot ne sure, since the text is 
broken) and gave him the desired guidance and power. Filled 
with enthusiasm because of this communion with his god, 
Eannatum went forth and completely subdued his enemies,^ 

Five or six centuries after Eannatum Gudea, another ruler of 
Lagash, had a similar experience. The overflow of the rivers 
had failed, and a famine had resulted. Naturally the ruler was 
most anxious. Two gods appeared to him in a dream and told 
liim to rebuild tiie temple of Eniiinfl,* which he proceeded to 
do. Evidently Gudea believed that in this experience divine 
Intelligence was imparted to him, for ho boasts that he intro¬ 
duced by his superior understanding a new type of temple 
architecture. 

This method of gaining divine power continued 
down to the end of the Assyrian period, though in 
a somewhat attenuated form. 

In ilie time of Ashurlianipal, f.g., when the king was once 
invading Elam, both he and his troops were in trouble on 
account of the river Ididi being in flood. Ashurhanlpal prayed, 
and the goddess Ishtar answered, hut now it was not the king 
to whom the goddess appeared in a dream, but a seer.^ The 
vision came by proxy. 


Perhaps it was because of the heightening of 
thi.s conception—that gods occa,sionally appeared to 
their devoted followers and empowered them to 
unu.sual deeds—into a belief that these exceptional 
men were posses.sed by the gods or by divine powers 
that led to the deification of a few Babylonian 
rulers. It has long been one of the puzzles of 
Babylonian history why Naram-Sin, Gudea, 
Dungi, Bur-Sin, and Gimil-Sin claimed to be gods. 
Granted that the last two may have inherited the 
title from Dungi, why should it have been accorded 
spontaneously to three of Babylonia’s great rulers, 
and not to a number of others equally great ? None 
of the theories previously put forward (such as 
Egyptian influence or the possession of the shrine 
of Nippur) is adequate. A more probable hypo¬ 
thesis would seem to bo that for some reason 
Naram-xSin, Gudea, and Dungi were believed to be 
po.sse.sscd of the divine powers. 

2 . Phoenicia.—While most of the Phoenician 
literature has perished, interesting evidence of 
Plucnician belief in possession is found in an 
Egyptian document known as the ‘ Report of 
Wcuiamon,’^ an Egyptian who was sent to Byhlos 
((icbftl) in Pijoenicia in the reign of Ramses XII. 
(1118-1090 B.C.). It was a troubled neriod of 
history, and Wenamon had many adventures, 
being robbed at Dor on his way to Phoenicia, and 
<lriven by adverse winds to Cyprus on his wa^ 
home. Fortunately he lived to narrate his expen- 
en(;es, not the least of which occurred at Bybloa 
itself. 

The king of Bybloi, Zakar-Baal, was at first unfriendly. 
This part of the narrative runs : 

‘ I 8 j)ent nineteen days In his [harbour], and he continually 
sent to me daily saying : “ Betake thyself from my harbour.” 

Now, when he sacrlliced to his gods, the god seized one of 
his noble youths, making him frenzied, so tlmt he said : 

Bring (the godj hitlier ! Bring the messenger of Amon who 
hath him, Send him and let him go.'*’ 

* The god ’ in this passage refers to an image of the Theban 
god Amon called Amon-of-the-way—a kind of travelling Amon 
which Wenamon had with him. Wenamon continues: 

‘ Now, while the frenzied (youth) continued in frenzy during 
this night, I found a sliip for Egypt, and I loaded all my belong. 
Inga into it.’ 

He then relates how, as he was about to flee, Zakar-Baal, at 
the command of the god through the frenzied youth, sent and 
recalled him. 


The whole incident shows that the Phoenicians 
believed in p 08 .session by a god, and that what was 
uttered by one so possessed was a divine command 
that sliould be given the strictest heed. It is a 
conception of prophecy familiar to students of the 

3 . Israel.—The OT aflbrds much evidence that 
the belief in possession in Israel in the early days 
of her hi.story was identical with that in Phcenicia. 
A classical instance of this is Balaam. 


The king of Moab sent for him to curse Israel. Balaam 
strongly desired to comply ; to comply meant rich rewards. 
Rut, according to the E account, Jahweh met Balaam in the 
way, and ‘put a word in Balaam’s mouth’ (Nu 234<‘). .Jahweh 
HO took possession of Balaam that in spite of his desires he 
blessed Israel. The J document says of his experience, ‘The 
spirit of God came upon him ’ [Balaam] ( 242 ). 

That Balaam had the ecstatic experience of the 
Byblite youth is clearly shown by the poems attri¬ 
buted to him. One of these describes him as the 
man 

* Who seeth the vision of the Almighty, 

Falling down and hav ing his eyes open ’ ( 24 ^®b)_ 


clearly a description of the frenzied or ecstatic 
state. The powerlessness of Balaam wlieii thus 
possessed by the divine spirit is expressed in the 
lines ; 


1 Cf. F. Thureau-Dangin, Die iunierischen und akkadischen 
K&nigitinschrif telly Leipzig, 1907, p. 1 .^) 2 . 

2 Ib. p. 18, and L. W. King, Hist, 0 / Sumer and Akkad. 
Ix)ndon, 1910, p. 123 ff. 

* See Thureau-Dangin, pp, 89-93. 

^ Cf. O. A. Barton, Archceoloqy and the Bihle^ Philadelphia, 
Idle, p. 417. 


* How shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed? 

And how shall 1 defy, whom Jahweh hath not defied?’ (238X 

A still more patent example of the view that pro¬ 
per the whole document see Breasted, Ancient Records 0 / 
Egvpty iv. §9 583-691, or, for the most Important parts of It, 
Barton, pp. 352-356. 
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phecy is the result of ecstatic possession is afforded | 
by the case of King Saul. 

According to the narrative in 1 S when David fled for 

E rotection to Samuel, Saul sent messengers to bring David 
ack. ‘ And when they saw the company of the prophets pro¬ 
phesying, and Samuel standing as head over them, the spirit 
of God came upon the messengers of Saul, and they also pro¬ 
phesied.’ The experiment was repeated three times, with the 
same result. The messengers were so overcome with the 
ecstasy that some one else had to return to tell Saul what had 
happened. Finally Saul himself started to go and fetch David, 
and ‘ the spirit of God came upon him also, and he went on, 
and prophesied, until he came to Naioth in Uamah. And he 
also stripped off his clothes, and he also prophesied before 
Samuel, and lay down naked all that day and all that night. 
Wherefore they say. Is Saul also among the prophets?’ 

It is clear from this story that the prophetic 
frenzy in the case of Saul rendered him uncon.sci- 
ous or, at any rate, unable to stand. It also so 
possessed him that he became regardless of the 
ordinary proprieties of dress. Not only is it im¬ 
possible to obtain stronger evidence of possession, 
but it is made clear that Samuel’s prophecy was 
also of this order. Indeed nihba,' ‘ he jiroiihesied,’ 
is a pas.sive form, indicating that his words bubbled 
out under the influence of the power that pos.sessed 
him. 

That this was still the conception of prophecy in 
the time of Elisha is shown by tlie narrative in 
2 K 3, which gives an account of the campaign of 
Jehoram, Jelioshaphat, and the king of Edom 
against Moab. 

Elisha accompanied the expedition, and, when the prophet 
was asked for an oracle concerning where they could find a water- 
supply, he called for a minstrel to play before him. As the 
minstrel played, 'the hand of Jahweh came upon him,’ i.e., the 
prophetic ecstasy was induced, and he gave the desired oracle. 

From this type of prophecy the literary prophets 
of later time clearly differentiated themselves. 
Amos declared; ‘I am no nabV {V*). We And 
in this period no trace of possession by demons, for 
in Hebrew thought the spirits were not yet differ¬ 
entiated into good and bad. They were still non- 
ethieal. ’fliey were regarded by men as good or 
evil according as Jahweh sent them on missions 
that were for the benefit or for the injury of man¬ 
kind, This is shoAvri by the narrative in 1 K 22, 
in which the prophet Micaiah explains the fact 
that tlie other prophets of the court of Ahab 
differed from him, because Jahweh had sent forth 
a spirit to be a lying spirit in the mouths of these 
prophets. 

The case of King Saul was of the same type. 
We lind his melancholia or insanity explained 
thus : ‘ Now the spirit of Jahweh had departed from 
Saul, and an evil spirit from Jahweli troubled him ’ 
(1 8 16^^). The evil spirit came from Jaliweh, just 
as the spirit of JaliAveli did, but it was evil because 
its effects were different. Just as in Habylonia 
the god and goddess were thought to depart before 
the demon could come into the man, so the spirit 
of Jahweh departed before the evil spirit entered 
into Saul. His possession by this spirit was 
believed to be the cause of his darkened reason. 

The idea of possession appears also to have 
included the belief that a person could be possessed 
of the spirit of a departed person. Thus a necro¬ 
mancer is described as baal 'oh^ * the possessor of an 
*ob.* The meaning of ’ob is obscure, but apparently 
it refers to the spirit of the dead. Thus in 1 8 28, 
where Saul consulted a woman who posse-ssed an 
'o6, the spirit of Samuel seemed to possess her, for 
she spoke as though she were Samuel. Necro¬ 
mancers were also called yidde onij and they were 
described in Is 8^* as those ‘ who chirp . . . and 
mutter ’—possibly because they spoke in the voices 
of the dead. ^ 

In the time after the Exile the literature afforas 
little trace of the conception of po.ssession by the 
spirit of God. God had become in the theology 
01 the time exalted and remote. Prophets con¬ 


tinued to speak, but, as in the case of Zechariah, 
they received their messages through angels. 
Eventually even prophecy died out and apocalyptic 
took its place, and tlie anuc.alypses record visions 
which the God, once nigti, but now most remote, 
had formerly vouchsafed to men. In such an age 
the idea of divine possession became impossible. 

In this period the belief in demons was fully 
develoned (see Demons and Spirits [lleb.]). Ap¬ 
parently the olil(‘,r view that men might bo possessed 

of asupernatural being coiUiimed, but it was inferred 

in all such cases that the patient was posse.ssed of 
a demon and not by the spirit of God. While there 
is no direct evidence on this point in the literature, 
the prevalence of the belief in demoniaeal posses¬ 
sion by the people of Palestine that is reilected in 
the NT is suflieieiit proof. It is i)redi(‘ted in 
Zee that in future, when any shall prophesy, 

‘ his father and his mother that begat him . . . 
shall thrust him through when he prophesieth.’ 
I'bis i)rediction belongs to the latest of the Hebrew 
prophecies. Was it not uttered because possession 
was now coming to be regarded as always pos¬ 
session of the devil ? See, further. Prophecy 
(Hebrew). 

4 . Arabia.—The beliefs of the early Arabs con¬ 
cerning Spirits and po.ssession were similar to those 
of early Israel. Tne Arabs believed in a great 
mass of s}>irits called jinn, or jan (the more common 
name is These were not pure spirits, for 

they were often represented ns hairy and often as 
having the form of an ostrich or a snake. It was 
believed that, when a jinyii was killed, a solid 
carcass was left behind. Nevertheless tho jinn had 
the power to appear and disappear, to assume 
temporarily any lorin that pleaseii them. Tliey 
are usually spoken of collectively, and were not 
individualized. Similarly they were originally 
non-ethical. Whether they were good or bad 
depended upon the attitude that for the time being 
they assumed towards men. They were generally 
supposed to inhabit d(;solate j)laces and to be 
unsocial in nature. Their powers were superhuman 
and they were capable of taking posse.'^sion of men. 

Poets were supposed to owe their power to such 
possession. 

E.g., it is related of ^iasslin ibn Tii&bit, a devoted follower of 
Muhammad who was very nacfiil to the Prophet in replyinjf in 
a sort of iK)etry to abusive attacks upon his master, that, wTiile 
stdl a young man, before the rise of Islam, he met one day in a 
street of Medina a female jiimi, who leaped upon him and 
compelled him to utter three verses of poetry. This was his 
initiation into the versifier’s art. Thereafter he was a i)oet, 
but each poem came to him as the result of Inspiration from 
the 

The separateness of the poets from other men 
greatly impressed the Arabs. 

‘From time to time, too, in the intense nervous susceptibility 
of the Arab race in the keen desert air, there fell upon lum 
[the poet] cataleptic rigors, swoons, and flreams, from which he 
rcLurned with strange words in his mouth.’!* 

So the poets, when under inspiration, were 
believed to be under the power of jinn. This 
gave them great distinction. They were, before 
Islam, often the leaders and representatives of 
these tribes. Honour was accorded tliem, not 
from appreciation of intellectual endowment or of 
artistic genius, but because of their uncanny con¬ 
nexion with the supernatural. There is a striking 
parallel between the way in which the j)oet l,Iassan 
‘was thrown down by the female spirit and had 
verses pressed out of him,’ and the way in which 
‘the lirst utterances of prophecy were pressed 
from Muliammad by the angel Gabriel.’^ In 

' For more complete account® see E. W. Lane, TAs 
and Otis Nightu, London, 1838-41, note 21, i. 2dfT.; J. Well- 
hausen, Iteate arabisc/ien UeidentUTnti\ p. 148 ff.; and W. tt. 
Smith, Rel. Sem,^, p. llDff. . . , t a .*•> 

2Cf. D. B. Macdonald, TAs Reltgums Attituds and Lijt tn 

Islam, p. 18ff. ^ .n 

» Ih. p. 24. * P- 
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AraLian only the J^ropheL experience* 

an^^elic possession. 

Beside the poet (shair ), and below him, was th 
kfthitiy or soothsaycii', and below him the cirrdfy i 
kind of diviner. 'fheso, too, were under th 
influence of i\\Q jinn, but in a less exalted way 
The kdhins were sootlisayers connected with 
sanctuary, w'liile the 'arrCtfs, like Samuel, tol 
where lost articles mi^^ht be found. Neverthelesi 
the kdhins usually cast their oracles in verse. 
Their insj)iration came, however, in the sanctuary 
while that of the poet came as freely as the air o 
heaven. The ecstatic ins))iration of the kdhin i 
interestin;^ly set forth in the followinj' account fron 
the Kitdh al-Aghdni, viii. 66, of the aijproach o 
the Banu Asad to iMinil-C^ais.* 

‘ Then the Banu Asad adv ariced until, when they were a day'i 
Journey from Tihama, their K.^inn, who was 'Awf ihn Raln'a, 
prophesied [a prophetic Mb came u))On him] and said unto thein, 
*'0 rny servants]” They said, “With 'I’iiee ] O our Lord I' 
He said, “ Who is the king, t]ie ruddy one, the alLoonqueror, 
the unconquered, among camels as if they were a herd ol 
gazelles, with no clamor by his head ? He ! hia blood is scattered 
wide I iie, tornorrmv, is the first of the stripijed and spoiled ! ” 
They said, “ W'ho is it, O our Lord?” He said, “ If my heaving 
soul were not disquieted, I would tell you that he Is bujr openly.” 
Then they mounted all, every beast broken and unbroken, and 
the day had not risen upon them when they came upon the 
army of yujr, and charged upon his tent.' 

This passage describes the oncoming of the 
prophetic fit, whitfli closely resembled those of 
which we know in Phmnicia and in Israel ; it pro¬ 
ceeds to tell us graphically what the kdhin uttered 
and how it was fullilled. It reveals clearly to us 
the Arabian notions of possession. The speaker 
bears witness to the fact that his soul was dis¬ 
quieted by a power not its own. 

Muhammad, wlien first his ecstatic revelations 
came to him, believed tliat he was possessed by a 
jinni, and only gradually came to the conviction 
that it was a divine revelation. He seems to have 
been subject to ecstatic disturbances, and began 
his career as a projihet in tliis way. Later he was 
oomnelled to simulate such states in order to keep 
up tiie illusion of his followers. It was accordingly 
natural that, when he began to preach, the 
Meccans should class him with the kdhins and 
attribute his inspiration to ajinni.^ 

There ie an interesting story of a Jewish boy at Medina, In 
the time of Muhamma«rs residence there, who wag subject to 
epileptic or cataleptic fits. His name wag Ihn VVhen 

In his fits, he would lie wrapped up In a rough mantle, mutter¬ 
ing to himself, as Muhammad himself had done at the first.® 
The Jews regarded him as a prophet, and Muhammad appears 
to have been puzzled whether to regard the boy as a prophet or 
as the Jewish Antichrist.^ In the one case his possession would 
be that of angels ; in tlie other of jinn. 

The adoption by Islftm of the Jewish-Christian 
conception of angels tended to make demons of the 
jinn, but the movem(3nt was never completely 
successful. Though they are sometimes calleil 
satans [shaitnns), they still maintain on the whole 
their impersonal character, and draw the satans 
into it. On the whole Islam took over the jinn 
in their original form, and in this form believes in 
them to this day. Their legal status and their 
relations to mankind, such as marriage and 
property, were discussed by Muslim jurists, and, 
so far as possible, fixetl. They were divided into 
two classes, good and bad, and Muslim saints, 
such as al-Ghazftll, are said to have had relations 
with them. The jinn were believed to be of a 
lower order than men, and tlie saints are fre¬ 
quently said to have preached to them and to 
have taught them.® 

5 . Egypt—The conceptions concerning posses¬ 
sion in Egypt were more nearly parallel to those 
in Babylonia than to those in Israel and Arabia, 
fn Egypt and Babylonia the spirits were differenti¬ 
ated into good and bad at a much earlier period, 

1 Tr. Macdonald, p. 81 f. a Ib. pp. 33, 37. 

3 i^ur’iin, Ixxiv, ® See Macdonald, p. 34 ff. 

JO. D. 144 ff. 


and in Egypt, as in Babylonia, the conception 
that a person might be possessed by supernatural 
powers was confined largely to belief in demoni¬ 
acal pos.se.ssion. All disease was accounted for in 
this way, and, tilthough a kind of medical science 
developed in Egypt to a higher degree of excel¬ 
lence than in many countries, not only did this 
conception of demoniacal posse.ssion lie behind it, 
but the admini.stration of purely medical remedies 
was, to the latest time, accompanied by the 
recitation of formulffi that were sup})osed to have 
power over the disease-giving spirit. 

One of the clearest expressions of this view is 
found in a talo^ invented at the end of the XXth 
dynasty of some fictitious events that are said to 
have transpired in the reign of Ramses II. 

That king is said to have married, among others, a princess of 
Bakhtan. Afterwards the king of Bakhtan sent to Ramses, 
saying that Bentresht, another daughter of his, was very ill, 
and begged that an Egyptian physician might be sent to heal 
her. The most skilful physician went, but found her possessed 
of a spirit, and could do nothing. Evidently he laboured in 
vain for a long time, for nine years later the father sent again 
for aid. This time a charmed statue of the god Khons, 
called Khons-who-executes-plans-and-drives-out-rebels, was 
sent. This Khons proceeded to Bakhtan, touched the princess, 
and the spirit went out of her. Like some of those in the 
(Jospels, he did not depart in silence. He said : ‘ Welcome, 
thou great god who drivest out rebels; the city of Bakhtan is 
thine, its people are thy slaves, I am thy slave. I will go to the 
place whence I came, to satisfy thy heart concerning the 
matter of thy journey. Let thy majesty be pleased to command 
that a festival be celebrated in my honour by the prince of 
Bakhtan.' The god then nodded to his priest saying: ‘It 
behoves that the prince of Baklitan make a rich offering to this 
spirit.* 

As Naville has pointed out, this story was 
ntended as an advertisement of tlie god Khons 
to the Egyptians. It reflects Egyptian ideas, 
setting forth in a detailed way their conceptions 
of possession. A god who advertised such cures 
hoped to have an opportunity to treat many 
similar patients in Egypt. 

That similar ideas of possession underlay the 
Egyptian conception of disease is shown by the 
incantations that were to be spoken at the admini¬ 
stration of certain prescriptions. 

With a fermentation of iioncy and other ingredients, e.g., one 
was to say ‘It has discharged and departed, that wliich hae 
no fruit. It has gone away, that which has no arms. Turn 
back (0 Whpn-t) for I am Horus. Yield {() inkpn-t) (for) I am 
the son of Osiris. The magic of my mother is the prot/cction of 
my members. Thy evil shall not arise in my body nor any 
rnfipn-t in thy members. It has been discharged seven times.' 
The words were to be spoken over innk-w herbs. They were to 
t>e cooke<I, mashed, and applied thereto. In like manner, when 
i kind of beer® c»lle<I dJr-f-beer was administered, the 
rrm-priest was to be present with his implements—statue, bird¬ 
watcher’s net, oil, some kind of a flower, etc.—and say : ‘Drink 
the beer. I have brought it to drive out the ttiLc-god, the male 
Jealh, the female death, which is in my body,’ etc. 

The demons of disease were supjio.sed to be 
always lurking about, watching for an opportunity 
to attack. This belief maofe life a constant 
-error. No mother could lay a child to rest 
vithout invoking unseen powers to spare the little 
me from malice and disease tliat lurked in every 
dark corner or slipped through the open door as 
he gloom of night gathered, to prostrate the little 
mes with sickness. One can almost hear the 
oiee of the mother as she said : * 

*Run out, thou who comest in the darkness, who enterest In 
stealth, his nose behind him, his face turned backward, 
who loses that for which lie came. 

Run out, thou who ooinest in darkness, who enterest in 
stealth, her nose behind her, her face turned backward, 
wiio loses that for which she came.' 

’he demons might come under the guise of friends 
n order to gain access to the child. Hence the 
mother continues: 

'Comest lliou to kiss the child? I will not let thee kiss him. 
Comeal thou to soothe (him) ? I will not let thee soothe him. 

I See E. Naville, The Old Egyptian FaitA, pp, 250-268. 

* Cf. O. A. Reisner, Ths Uearnl Medical Papyrus, p. 6. 

® Ih. p. 7. 

< See Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
neient Egypt, p. 291. 
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ComeBt thou to harm him ? I will not let thee harm him. 
Oomest thou to take him away ? 1 will not lot thee take him 
away.’ 

The danger from demons not only accompanied 
one throughout this life, hut also followed one 
into the hereafter. Hence the charms that had 
been potent to protect one here were a])plied to the 
life beyond. In the time of the empire the folk- 
charm invaded the Book of the Dead^ where it 
forms the ‘ Chapter of not Permitting a Man’s 
Heart to be Taken Away from Him in uie Nether 
World.’1 

While belief in possession by demons developed 
to an elaborate system in Egypt, belief in posses¬ 
sion by gods left little trace. In one of the 
Pyramid Texts of the Old Kingdom King Unis is 
represented as practising on tlie gods a kind of 
cannibalism, in order to possess himself of their 
powers. The passage reads : ^ 

* King Unis ia one who eats men and lives on gods, 

Lora of measengerfl, who (dispatchoal hia messages; 

It is “ Oraaper-of-Forelocks ” living in Kehew 
Who binds them for king Unis. 

It is the serpent “Splendid-Head ” 

Who watches them for him and repels them for him. 

It is “ He-who-iB-unon-the-Willows” 

Who lasMoes them for him. 

It is " Punisher-of-all-Evil-docrB ” 

Who stabs them for king Unis. 

He takes out for him their entrails, 

He is a messenger whom he (king Unis) sends to (punish). 
Shesmu cuts them up for king Unis 
And cooks for him a portion of them 

In his evening kettles (or “ as his evening kettles = meal"). 
King Unis is ne who eats their charms, 

And devours their glorious ones (souls). 

He has taken the hearts of the gods; 

He has eaten the Red, 

He has swallowed the Green. 

Kinp^ Unis is nourished on satisfied organs, 

He 18 satisfied, living on their hearts ar d their charms. 

Their charms are in his belly. 

The dignities of king Unis are not taken away from him ; 

He hath swallowed the knowledge of every god. 

Lo, their (the gods’) soul Is In the holly of king Unis, 

Lo, their soul is with king Unis.’ 

This text, which incidentally reveals the canni¬ 
balism that lay behind Egyptian civilization, was 
written to account for the intelligence, power, and 
divine qualities of King Unis. It reverses the 
usual idea of possession, liowever. The gods did 
not possess him, hut he possessed them. Ilow all 
Egyptian kings came to be regarded as gods we 
can now only conjecture, but evidently one path¬ 
way by which it came was this cannibalistic con¬ 
ception of possession. 

In the Egyptian priesthood there was an order of 
prophets, but their particular functions are obscure. 
They appear to have dill'ered little from the other 
priests m character. So far as appears, their 
functions did not depend, like those of the prophets 
of earlv Israel, upon ecstatic experiences. 

6. Possession in the Gospels.—There is consider¬ 
able evidence in the Gospels that, in spite of the 
silence of the later pre-Christian literature on the 
subject, belief in the possession of demons survived 
among the peasantry of Palestine, and was oftmi 
supposed to be the cause of disease. Thus it is 
reganled 08 the cause of dumbness (Mt9^^, Lk 11*^), 
of deafness, dumbness, and epilep.sy (Mk 9“), of 
dumbness and blindness (Mt 12'-=^), of curvature of 
the spine (Lk 13"), and epilepsy (Mk I®*). Ascrip¬ 
tion of these diseases to unclean spirits is not uni¬ 
formly made; they are sometimes spoken of 
merely as disease (Mt 16*^, Mk 7*^, Lk 18^*). In 
some passages possession and these di.sea.seH are 
enumerated as separate things (Mt 10®, Mk 1 , 
Lk 6^^*- 13^-). It would seem that, among some, 

1 See Breasted, DevdopmerU of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt^ p. 291 ff. 
a Ib. p. 127 fl. 


knowledge of the njiture of physical disease had 
progiessed far enough to be distinguished fiom 
possession, though this was not universal. Once, 
at least, the old Hebrew and Arabic idea of the 
niultitiule and impersonality of the demons comes 
to the front in the Gos(iels. The Gerasene demo¬ 
niac, when asked his name. rei)lied : ‘ My name is 
Legion ; for we are many ’ (Mk 5 ''). This narrative 
and those in Mk 1 and 9 indicate that insanity and 
epilepsy were the ills most commonly attributed to 
demoniac possession. Tliis belief still prevails in 
Palestine. 

The present writer once came uiion a group of men near 
Beitin (Bethel) who were Biirroiuubng another, waving sticks at 
him and shouting. At an opportune inumetit one behind him 
dropped his club and caught the hands of the man in the 
centre, pinioning them behind him. When the writer asked 
the cause, he was informed that the man was ynajnun, 
possessed of a jinni.’ 

It is indicated in the Gospels that in the time of 
Christ there were (irofessional exortdsts who ctist 
out demons (Mt 12 '). .Iiisu.s, too, cast them out. 
Some of His most marvellous cures were of this 
nature. Attempts have been made by some 
theologians to juovo tliat Jesus did not Himself 
believe in possession, but accommodated Himself 
to the views of Ilis patients and tlieir friends. 
'I'liere is no evidence for this view and much against 
it. He ma<le the validity of the belief the basis of 
argument with others, assumed that certain Phari¬ 
sees could exorcize the demons, and that He, too, 
could do so (Mt Lk Ho also assumed 

that, after expulsion, the existence of the demons 
was real, and that they could still do harm 
(Mk Hi.s humanity was real, and He fully 

shared the beliefs of His contemporaries upon tins 
point. 

7 * The Apostolic Age.—in the Gospels nosses- 
sion appears to be conlined to demons ; in the rest 
of the ^T’ wo hear mainly of l)eing possessed of 
tlio Spirit, though references to demoniacal ])Osses- 
sion are not wanting. This change was wrought 
by the experience of the day of Pentecost (Ac 2) 
when the disciples were so possessed of the Spirit 
that they Bpoke ecstatically and the beholders 
thought them drunken. A later historian under¬ 
stood that this speaking, which was called glosso- 
lalia, ‘speaking-tongues,’ wafi the aliility to speak 
foreign languages (v.®), hut the narrative never- 
thele.ss contains evidence that this was a misunder¬ 
standing (v.*3). The discijiles were thrown into an 
ecstasy ; they were exalted in mood ; they were 
taken out of themselves. We learn from St. Paul 
(1 Co 12 and 14) that this type of public, utterance 
was in his time exalted al)ove all other types. 
Ilis discussion of the subject also makes the nature 
of the phenomenon quite clear. One who ‘spoke 
in a tongue’ spoke with his spirit, but liis under¬ 
standing was unfruitful (I Co 14") ; the hearers 
did not understand (14‘); those out of 8 ymj)athy, 
when they witnessed such utterances, naturally 
called the speakers mad (14*^^ Paul, with his 
sound common sense, rated iiuelligent sjieaking 
more highly than this speaking in a tongue, but 
so popular was this type of possession tliat even 
he could not but treat it with great considei ation. 
‘ Be not drunken with wine, wherein is riot but be 
filled with the Spirit’ (Eph 6 ’®) could have been 
written only in an age when complete fullness of 
the Spirit was supposed to produce effects similar 
to the drinking of wine. The greatest enemies of 
the Christians were still thought to be demons and 
their chief, the ‘ prince of the power of the air 
(2*). The militant disciple wrestled ‘ against . . . 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the lieavenly 
places ’ ( 6 '“). It is implied that these controlled, if 
they did not possess, men. One instance of such 
possession is presented in the Philippian 
girl who possessed ‘ a spirit of Python (Ac 16 ). 
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Not only did the Philippiaiis believe her possessed, 
but St. Paul did also, for lie addressed the spirit in 
oxorcizinj 4 : it (16’*^). 

8 . The Montanists,—In the 2 nd cent, tlie ecsta¬ 
tic type of prophecy was revived by Montanus in 
Phrygia, who became the cliampioii of the pro¬ 
phetic ministry. Eusebius, quoting an unnamed 
informant, says : 

‘ He was carried away in spirit, and wrought up into a certain 
kind of frenzy and irrr<,'^ular ecstasy, ravinjf, and Bpeakinjf and 
uttering strange things, and prcxilaiining what was contrary to 
the institutions that had prevailed in the Church.’^ 

Tliis is the rc})ort of nn unsympathetic critic, but 
amoim the few sayings of Montanus that have 
come down to us is oue that coiilirrns the view tliat 
he w^as subject tx) tlie phenomenon of posse.ssion. 
It runs ; 

* Man ia like a lyre, and I (the Holy Spirit] play him like a 
plectrum. Man sleeps ; I [the Holy Spirit] am awake.' 2 

The Church had lost tlie fire of enthusia.sm that 
made such ]»os.session possible, and cast out Mon¬ 
tanus and liis followers as heretics ; nevertheless 
they lingered in l^hrygia until in the 6 th cent, they 
were forcibly exterminated. To what extent the 
ecstatic experiences were repeated by the followers 
of Montanus after the 2nd ccmt. we do not know.* 

9 . The Church and possession.—The condemna¬ 
tion of Montanus registered the belief of the 
Church that possession of the Holy Spirit in this 
extraordinary way was no longer nossiblo—a view 
that was maintained by all the Church until the 
Reformation and is still maintained by all except 
some smaller sections of Protestantism. Belief in 
the possession of demons was still maintained and, 
os time jiassed, was intensified. The presence of 
this belief in the early centuries clearly moulded 
certain features of the ritual of the Church. Thus, 
according to the Roman usage, a catechumen, pre¬ 
paratory to baptism, first ])rcsentcd himself to the 
priest, who breathed upon him {i.e. performed the 
act of insiifllation) and recited a (irayer of exorcism 
with his hand extended over tlie candidate’s head. 
A part of the petition was : ‘ Break all the snares 
of 8 atan by which he has been bound.’^ Tlie in- 
sufllation ty])ified the rocojition of the Holy JSpirit 
whereby the evil spirit was driven out. In the 
Gallican ritual the exorcism came first, then 
unction, and the insufttation last.® One curious 
sentence of this ritual reads: ‘I approach thee, 
thou most unclean, damned spirit.’ IMie liturgy of 
the East contains similar ceremonies of exorcism 
and insufflation.® The insullUition was a symlxjlic 
repetition of the act of Jesus when He breathed 
on His disciples and said; ‘Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit* (Jn 20'-*). Apparently it was believed tliat 
the candidate, who as a sinner had been po.sse.ssed 
of Satan before, now became po.sse.ssed of the Holy 
Spirit. Such po.ssession was but an attenuated 
form, so far as outward manifestations were con¬ 
cerned, of that of earlier time. The belief that 
insufflation imparted such possession extended to 
oil and water, for, in the consecration of the.se, 
the priest breathed on them.’^ 

While the belief in pus^,es.sion of the Spirit took 
this symbolic form, belief in demoniacal possession 
continued in its original vigour. In W. hhirope 
it was gradually intensified by the survival of 
pagan belief.s, stories, and practices. Many of 
these the Church took over and consecrated, but 
all those not so consecrated were regarded as of 
the devil. He was supposed to possess those who 
practised arts that had been banned by the Church, 
Witches who practised them were in league with 
him or jx) 8 se 8 sed of him. When in the 13th cent. 

1 LIE V. 16. 

3 C'f. R. M. Jones, SUidiet in Mystical Religion^ p. 40 ff. 

3 Cf. art. Monta.msm. 

< See L. Diirhesne, Christian WorshijA, p. 296. 

« lb. pp. 317, 310. 8 Ib. p. 828. ^ lb. pp. 806, 812. 


sects began to spring up, it was natural for ecclesi¬ 
astics to regard tht*m as in league with the evil 
one. Tims in 1223 Gregory ix. promulgated a 
letter exhorting a crusade against the Stedingers, 
a sect in Friesland and Lower Saxony, in which he 
accused them of worshipping and liaving secret 
communion with the prince of darkness. In 1303 
John XXII. complained, in two letters, that both he 
and many members of his flock were in danger of 
their lives by reason of the arts of sorcerers. 
Finally Innocent VIII. in 1484 promulgateil his 
famous bull ‘Ad forturan rei memoriam,’ in whidi 
he accused many persons of both sexes of mixing 
with devils and injuring by their conjurations 
uiil>orn children, young animals, all sorts of croi)a, 
inflicting all kinds of pains and sickness on people 
and animals, preventing men from procreation and 
women from conception, and making them recant 
their Christian faith. He appointed Heinrich 
Kramer (Institor) and Jakob S})renger to be prime 
inquisitors to rid tlie land of such. Spren<^er had 
composed his Malleus Mnlejiearum (‘Witch- 
Hammer,* 1489, Cologne, 1520) which, with the 
papal hull, precii)itated a long drawn battle against 
witches, who were believed to be in league with 
Satan or possessed of him,^ ’riie movement spread 
to England, where in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth laws were enaeded against witches. It 
called forth Reginald Scot’s noted work. The Dis- 
coverie of Witchcraft (London, 1584). The war 
against witches and the devil spread to the New 
World; in Salem, Massachusetts, a number of 
people were executed at the end of the 17Mi cent, 
on 8 usj)icion of exercising demoniacal powers. Of 
course the clergy siip])orted the crusade on both 
sides of the Atlantic. How many lost their lives 
in consequence of this dread belief cannot now l>e 
ascertained. 

Althougli the increase of scientific knowledge 
has stopped the execution of peojile on such charges, 
the belief in demoniacal possession dies hard. 
Several cases were re()()rtcd among the peasantry 
of Germany in tlie early part of the 19th cent., 
vouche<l fur by accredited doctors and clergymen.* 

10 . Possession and revivals.—With the spread 
of exjierimental religion as distinguished from 
ecclesiastical religion since the Reformation tliore 
has been a rocrudeseence of the ancient belief that 
ecstatic experiences are the work of the Holy 
Spirit—a kind of possession. Such ecstasies occurred 
at times under the preaching of the early Friends 
in the 17th cent, in England, and were interpreted 
as manifestations of the power of God.* They 
manifested themselves again in the 18th cent, in 
England under the preaching of Wesley,^ and in 
Ma.ssachusetts under the ministry of Jonathan 
Edwards.® They accompanied the Scottish-Irish 
revival in Kentucky in 1800-03® and the revival in 
Ulster in 1859.’ They may still sometimes be seen 
in the meetings of the American Negroes.* Enthu¬ 
siastic revivalists have down to recent times 
regarded them as striking evidences of divine 
visitation, though the wisest of them, such as 
Jonathan Edwards, lost faith in them, and Wesley’s 
judgment finally tended in the same direction. 
Under Finney and Moody common sense a.sserted 
itself and evangelism rose to a more healthy plane, 
though such phenomena still sometimes appear. 
Science has taught us that they are due to dis¬ 
ordered nerves, and the primitive belief in posses¬ 
sion that has survived so long is fading away. 

I V. Rydbere, The Magic of the Middle Ages^o^. 178-200. 

* See J, L. Nevius, Demon Possession, p. Ill fir. 

* See, e.g., W. O. Braithwaite, The Beginnings cf Quakerism, 
p. 167. 

4 Cf. F. M.Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, 
ch. ix. 

fl lb. ch. vlil. 

7/6. ch. vI. 


8 Ib. ch. vif. 
8 Ib. ch. V. 
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income-tax paying class had about £250 per head, while the 
rest of the population had something under £10 pt>r head. 

For 1908 Leo O. t'hiozza Money esliinated the income of the 
country to be £1,844,000,000, of which £909,000,000 belonged to 
persona with over £160 per annum and £030,000,000 to persons 
with under £160 per annum. Tlie £009,000,000 was shared by 
1,100,000 persona, or, including their families, by 5,500,000 
persons. The £935 ,lK) 0,0()0 was shared by 39,000,000 persons. 
The income-tax paying clasa had about £165 per head as com¬ 
pared with £250 in 1843, whilst the rest of the population had 
about £24 per head, aa compared with under £10 in 1843. 

Other figures which hear out the contention 
that the incoine-tax paying cla.ss has increased 
much more rajiidly than the non-income-tax paying 
class are those relating to the value of estates 
passing at death. 

In 1838, 25,368 probates were granted, the average amount 
per e.stato being £2160. In 1908, 67,521 probates were granted, 
the average amount per estate being £I0U(). The increase in the 
number of estates (165 per cent) was imieh greater than the 
iiicre.ase in the population (70 per cent), so that the wealth of 
the country was becoming more diffused, or, in other words, a 
growing proportion of the population was leaving estates. 

The figures relating to the consumption of com¬ 
forts and convmitional nece.s.saries consumed by the 
masses conlirin the improved conditions oi the 
hulk of tlie population. The following table gives 
the quantities of (he princijial imported and excis¬ 
able artich's retained for lioine consumption per 
head of the poimlal ion of the United Kingdom in 
the years 1840 and 1911. 



1840. 

1911. 

Currants and raislni 

1-45 11)8. 

! 4-89 lb*. 

Rice .... 

0-90 ,, 

15-08 „ 

Sugar .... 

15-20 „ 

92-07 ,, 

Tea. 

1’22 „ 

6-48 „ 

Tobacco .... 

0-80 „ 

2-06 „ 


POTTAW ATOMIES. — See Algonquins 
(Prairie Tribes), vol. i. p, 325. 

POVERTY.—I. Definition.—In the Poor Law 
Commissioners’ Report of 1831 poverty is defined 
as the state of one who, in order Uy obtain mere 
subsistence, is forced to have recourse to labour. 
This the Commissioners distinguish from indigence, 
by whicdi they understand the state of a person 
unable to labour, or unable to obtain, in return for 
his laliour, the means of subsistence. Probably 
B. Seebohm Rowntree’s definition {Poverty: A 
Study of Town Life) is more satisfactory : faniilies 
whose total earning are insufficient to obtain the 
minimum necessaries for the maintenance of mere 
physical efficiency be described as living in 

‘primary’ poverty. Thi.s he distinguishes from 
‘secondary^ poverty, under which come those 
families whose earnings would be sufficient for 
the maintenance of mere physical efficiency, were 
it not that some portion of it is absorbed by 
other expenditure, either useful or wa.steful. 
If this definition of poverty is accepted, indi¬ 
gence or destitution is included under ‘primary 

J jg of a very restricted nature, 

and is practically limited to the history of desti- 
tution, or extreme poverty. Lven at the present 
day the information available concerning poverty 
is very slight, as scientific investigations have been 
made in only very few towns, and the results vaiy 
so much that it is impossible to generalize. 

The only attempt to compare 9 onditions in this 
country at two different periods is 
Giffen. We give his conclusions, whilst bringing 
the figures rather more up to date. 

For 1848, the first year for which we have 
Giffen estimated the income of the £160 per 

of which £ 280 , 000.000 belonged to 

«236,000;000 was shared by about 25,600,000 persons. 


The great incren.so in the consumpt ion of currants, 
raisin.s, rice, sugar, tea, and tobacco can be 
accounted for only by the much greater n.se that is 
made of them by the bulk of the yiopulation ; and 
such greater use would not ho possible but for the 
increased incomes at the disposal of the masses. 
Figures showing the growing incomes of the non- 
income-tax paying classes have already been 
quoted and tnese may he supported by the Board 
of 'I’rade index numbers of wages. 

If tlie general level of wages in 1850 be taken as 100, then ths 
figure for 1907 was 181-7, Hhowing an increase of 817 per cent 
in 57 years (Cd. 4671, p. 44). 

p'rom the early part of the 19th cent, until 1896 
prices fell very considerably, and, tliongh they 
have risen since, they were much lower shortly 
before the war than they were during most years 
of the 19th century. A few figures from Sauer¬ 
beck’s average prices of all commodities may 

^ Average of 1867-77 = 100 1H7.3«111 

1820 112 1880= 83 

1S3I)= 91 1800= 72 

1^10-.103 1896= 01 

lS5tt= 77 1000= 76 

ls(;o= 90 1910= 78 

1870= 96 1911= 80 

With the rise in incomes and t he fall in prices, 
there can be little doubt that the imisses were 
much better off in the early 20th ccrit. than they 
were 50 or 100 years previously. I he growth or 
Savings Banks deposits (£29,000,000 in 850 to 
£257,000,000 in 1911), of the accumulated funds 
of Friendly Societies (£14.000,000 in 1877 to 
£50,500,000 in 1905), and of ^be loan ^d Hhare 
capital of Co-operative Societies (£8,500 000 in 188.3 
to £45.250,000 in 1909) are other indications ot 

"T E'xi"t!-(aT-7he"'Iarlie«t investigation . i« 

that of diaries Booth, who conaucted 

into the extent of poverty in ® ,ii 

By ‘poor’ he understood those who 

ciently regular, though bare, income, such as IHs. 
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to 21s. per week for a ‘ moderate family, and bv 
‘very poor,’ those ^vho from any cause fell much 
below tliis standard. Booth oljtained his infornia- 
tion from the London School Board visitors, ^^ho 
were in daily contact with the people and had con¬ 
siderable knovvdcd-e of the jiarents of the school 
children. He Chen assumed that the whole popu¬ 
lation was the same as the tested part, i.e. families 
with scliool children. When it is remembered 
that the part of the nomilation which was not 
investi^^^ated included all the families with children 
above school ajre, and with no children, it will be 


expenditure for the maintenan(;e of mere physical 
health and then ascertained whether each family 
had sufficient earnings to pay for the requisite 
food, housing accommodation, and household sun- 

^^With regard to food, he took as the basis of his 
calculations tlie diet adopted at the York Work- 
house, but excluded butcher meat, as this dimin¬ 
ished the cost without reducing the allowance of 
protein, fats, and carbo-hydrates below the mini¬ 
mum requisite for physical ofhciency. The weekly 
nf t.fn» diet in 1899 was as follows: 


realized that the condition of the bulk was better 
than the part tested, so that Booth’s figures, in so 
far as they err, err on the dark side. In other 
words, conditions were probably not so bad as 
Booth’s figures would suggest. 

Booth divided the po])ulation into 8 classes ; 

A. The lowest class of occasional labourers, loafers, and 

semi-criminals. 

B. Casual earninjfa—* very poor.' 

C. Intermittont earninRS j, j,, the • poor/ 

I). Small rejfular earninjfs > ® ^ 

E, Regular standard earnings—above the poverty line. 

F. Higher class labour. 

O. Ix»wer middle class. 

H. Upper middle class. 

As the result of his investigations he divides the 
population among these classes as follows : 


A. (lowest) . 

. 37,G10 

or 0 9 per cent 

B, (very poor) 

81(5,834 

7-6 

C. and I>. (poor) . 

E. and F. (workinjf class, 

938,293 

22-3 

co;riforfahle) . 

0. and II. (middle class 

2,106,603 


and above) . 

749,930 

17*8 


4,209,170 

100-0 

Inmates of institutions 

90,830 

4,309,000 



Men. 

Women. 

Child. 8-16. 

Child. 3-8. 

Child, under 8.1 

38. Sd. 

28. 9d. 

28 . 7d. 

28 . Id. 1 

2 s. Id. 

Average for a<lult8, Ss. ; average for children, 2s. Sd. 


With regard to rent, the actual sums paid for 
rent were taken as the necessary minimum rent 
expenditure. 

With regard to household sundries, Rowntree 
allowed Is. lOd. ( = 1^ bags [140 lbs.] at Is. 3d.) 
for coal, 6d. for adults mtuI 6 d. for children for 
clothing, and 2d. per he; d for all other sundries. 

Thus a table was establisluul showing the mini¬ 
mum necessary expenditure per week for families 
of various sizes ; e.^., a family of father, mother, 
and three children would require 21s. 8d. made up 


as below : 

s. d. 

Food: 2 at Ss. and S at 28. Sd..12 9 

Rent.4 0 

Houiehold iundriei: coal.1 10 

clothing: 2 at 6d. and 

3 at 5d.2 8 

other sundries 5 at 2d. . . 0 10 


According to Booth’s inquiry, 30*7 per cent of the 
population of London were living in poverty in 
1887. This may be taken to include wliat Kown- 
tree calls ‘ secondary ’ as well as ‘ primary ’poverty. 
That nearly one-third of the inhabitants of London 
were living in poverty appears very startling, yet 
the investigations in other towns seem to bear out 
the probable accuracy of this figure. 

(6) Seebohm Rowntree conducted his investiga¬ 
tions into the extent of poverty in York in 1899. 
As the population at that time was about 76,000, 
it was possible to make a house to house investi¬ 
gation in respect of every wage-earning family. 
Particulars were obtained concerning 11,500 
families consisting of 46,754 persons. The popula¬ 
tion was divided into 7 cla.sses : 

A. Total family income under IBs. for a moderate family. 

B. Total family income IBs. and under 218. for a moderate 

family. 

0. Total family Income 21s. and under SOe. for a moderate 
family. 

D. Total fatnlly income over 30«. 

K. Domestic servants. 

F. 8ervaiit-kfe))ing class. 

O. Persona in institutions. 

By moderate family was meant a family consisting of father, 
mother, and from two to four children. In classifying, allow¬ 
ance was made for families whudi wore smaller or larger. 

On this basis Rowntree divided the population os 
follows: 


A. 

1,957 

or 2*6 per cent 

B. 

4,492 

6-9 

C. 

16,710 

20-7 „ 

D. 

24,695 

82*4 „ 

K. 

4,296 

6-7 „ 

F. 

21,830 

28-8 

O. 

2,932 

89 


76,812 

100-0 


Rowntree, instead of adopting Booth’s somewhat 
rongli and ready method or saying that all families 
with less tlian a certain weekly income were living 
in poverty, sought to establish a scientific poverty 
hne. He estimated the minimum necessary 


When the earnings of every family were examined 
by this table, it was ascertained that 1465 families, 
comprising 7230 persons, were living in ‘primary’ 
poverty. Tliis was equal to 9'91 per cent of the 
wliole population of the city and to 15*46 per cent 
of the working-class population. The number of 
persons living in ‘ secondary ’ poverty was ascer¬ 
tained by deducting the numbers of persons living 
in ‘ primary ’ poverty from the total number of 
persons living in poverty, the latter number being 
an estimate of tlie investigator, formed by his 
noting down evidences of poverty during his house 
to house investigation. By this method it was 
found that families comprising 20,302 persons, 
equal to ‘27*84 per cent of the population of the 
city, were living in poverty. Of these 7230 persons, 
or 9*91 per cent of the population, were living 
in * primary ’ poverty and 13,072, or 17 *93 per cent 
of the poj)ulation, in ‘ secondary ’ poverty. Accord¬ 
ing to this inquiry, the percentage of the popula¬ 
tion of York living in poverty (27*84) was only 
a little less than that in London (30*7). In the 
case of the towns mentioned below a similar 
comparison cannot be made, as the extent of 
‘ primary ’ poverty alone has been investigated. 

(c) An investigation at Northaiiii)ton was made 
by A. R. Burnett-Hurst in July 1913. There, as 
also at Warrington, Stanley, and Reading, the 
system adopted was to investigate the conditions 
prevailing in some 6 per cent of the households 
and to generalize from these. Further, in each of 
these cases it was necessary to make allowance for 
the rise in the general level of prices between 
1899 and 1913 before using Rowntree’s poverty line 
figures. Thus the York rood allowance of Ss. for 
adults and 28. 3d. for children became 3s. 6d. and 
2s. 7d. respectively. Fourpence was added for 
State insurance, and the expenditure on coal was 
adjusted to meet local conditions. 
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In Northampton, of the693 working-class families 
investigated 57 were below the poverty line. 
These were eniiivalent to 8*2 per cent of the 
working-class liouseholds of the town and to 6*4 
per cent of all households. These 67 families 
contained 9 per cent of the working-class popula¬ 
tion which fell within the scope of the inquiry. 
In York 15’46 per cent of the working-class popu¬ 
lation was living below the poverty line in 1899. 

(c?) Burnett-Hurst’s inquiry at Warrington was 
conducted in the early autumn of 1913. Of the 
640 working-class families investigated 78 were 
below the poverty line. These were equivalent to 
12'2 per cent of the working-class households and 
to 11'5 per cent of all households. These 78 
families contained 14 7 per cent of the working- 
class population which fell within the scope of the 
inquiry. 

(e) The mining village of Stanley, in the Durhani 
coalfield, was investigated by l^urnett-Hurst in 
July 1913. Of the 203 working-class families 
whose circumstances were inquired into 12 , con¬ 
taining 6 per cent of the working-class population 
investigated, were below the uoveity line. 

if) A. L. Bowley conductea an investigation in 
Reading in the autumn of 1912. 128 families of 

the 622 investigated were below the poverty line. 
This is equivalent to 20‘6 per cent of the working- 
class households and to 15*3 per cent of all house¬ 
holds. The 128 households below the poverty line 
contained 29 per cent of the population which fell 
within the scope of the inquiry. 

(g) An investigation of quite a ditTerent character 
into the extent of poverty in the United Kingdom 
has been made on two occasions by Leo (1. Chiozza 
Money. His first inquiry related to 1903 and his 
second to 1908. As the income-tax returns con¬ 
stituted the basis of his inquiry, ho divides the 
poi)ulation into three groups, with £160 and £700 
as the dividing lines : 


who are over 70 years of age three-fifths are old age 
pensioners, t.c. persons whose incomes are le^s than 
£31 lOs. per annum. 

4 . Causes.—All these investigators of poverty 
have analyzed its immediate causes, and their con¬ 
clusions are given below. 

(a) Booth analyzed 4076 cases of the poor and 
very poor in LonUon, known to .selected 8 cliool 
Board visitors, and summarized the results as 
follows : 

Loafers.60 or 1‘6 per cent 

Questions of employment— 

Casual work, low pay, irrcfrular earning! 2546 62'4 „ 

Questions of habit— 

Drunkenness atui Ihriftlessness . . 583 13*6 ,, 

Questions of eircumstanres— 

Large families anti illness . . . 917 22-6 „ 


(b) Rowntree analyzed the causes of ‘})iimary‘ 
poverty under somewhat ditlerent headings. 



1903. 1 

1908. 


Number. 

Income 
£ mil. 

Number. 

Income 
£ mil. 

Ricues. 





Persona with In¬ 
comes of £7i)0 per 
annum ami up- 
w'ards and their 
families 

1,260,000 

570 

1,400,000 

634 

Comfort. 





Persons with In- 
conira between 

£160 and £700 per 
annum and their 
families 

4,000,000 

200 

4,100,000 

276 

Poverty. 





Persons with in¬ 
comes of leas than 
£160 per annum 
and their families 

37,250,000 

880 

39,100,000 

935 


43,000,000 

1,710 

44,600,000 

1,814 


Immediate cause of 
* primary ’ po\ erty. 

No. of 
house¬ 
holds 
atrected. 

No. of 
jjfcrsons 
atfected. 

Percent ago 
of total I'opu- 
lation hv itig 
in ‘ primai> ' 
poveity. 

Death of chief wage- 
earner .... 

403 

1,130 

16-63 

Illness or old age of chief 
wiige-earncr 

146 

370 

6*11 

Chief wage-earner out of 
work .... 

88 

167 

2*31 

Irregularity of work 

61 

205 

2*83 

L.argencss of fumilv, i.e. 
more than 4 children . 

187 

1,002 

2216 

In regular work hut low j 
wages .... 

640 

3,756 

1 61*96 


1,406 

o i 

I 

100*00 


(r) The in formal ion (‘ollccted by Bowley and 
Burnett-Hurst in NortliMiupt-on, W arrington, and 
Reading may bo summaiizcd in one table; the 
figures for Stauhiy are omitted, being too small to 
express in percentages. 


Immediate cause of 
poverty. 


Chief Mi'ge-earner dead . 
do. Ill or old . 
do. out of work 
do. irregularly cm- 
plo.\e»l . 

do. regularly employed; 
Wage itJBufliciont for 3 
childrfii 

3 rhildren or less . 

4 children or more . 
Wage Kutlicieiit for 3 hut 

family more than 3 . 


of households below 
wntree standard. 

Northamp¬ 

ton. 

Warring¬ 

ton. 

Reading. 

21 

6 

14 

14 

1 

11 


3 

2 


8 

4 

*1 

22 

33 

9 

88 

16 

36 

27 

21 


100 

100 


Ih) The statistics relating to .w.x. 

U8 to gauso desl itAition or extir im^ poverty, " •‘'O' 
must not be eonfused with poverty as deliiied by 
Kowntree. Tlio average daily number of I’^upers 
in receiiit of relief in tlie United Kingdom at the 
l^gfnnilg of 1914 was 933,163. or 20-3 per 1000 of 

26th Dec. 1913 there were 98^92 old 
age pensions payable in the United Kmg<loim Of 
these, 68.1,288 were payable in England ai d 'Jale , 
97,702 in Scotland, and 199,302 in w.mB 

the total number of persons in England and Wa 


In the case of each of the five towns where the 
immediate causes of poverty have hcen analyzed 
the predominant cause is the same, viz. low uag(^, 
frequently in conjunction with large familifjs. In 
York (1899) 10 percent of tlie adult males (uirned 
under 20 .s. a wc'ek and 26 per cent earned hctwecii 
208. and 24s. In Northampton (1913) 13 per cent 
of the adult males earned under 20 s. a 
14 per cent earned between 20s. and 24 h. In 
Warrington (1013) 3*5 per cent of the adult males 
earned under 20 s. a week and 28*5 per cent earned 
between 20s. and 24s, In Reading (1912) 5 pe 
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cent of the adult male population earned under 
20s. a week and 35*5 per cent earned between ‘20s. 
and 24s. Wlien from one quaiter to one half of 
the adult male populations of these towns was 
earnin^,^ less than 24s. a week, it is not astonishing 
that poverty should be very i)revalent. 

The growth of population has undoubtedly a 
serious influence on the general extent of poverty 
in old countries. Sooner or later increasing 
supplies of food and minerals can be obtained only 
at increasing cost. As the po[)ulation of an old 
country grows and the supply of labour as a con¬ 
sequence increases, the productive capacity of the 
country grows, but not in the same j)roportion as 
the population. For a time this tendency may be 
overcome by new inventions, the accumulation of 
more capital, and the greater efliciency of the 
workers ; under these circumstances an advance in 
the general welfare of the community may be 
achieved, in spite of the incueaso of po]»ulation. 
This has probably been the case in this country 
during the past hundred yeaisor so, but we cannot 
look to similar conditions continuing indelinitely 
in the future. 

5 . Present system of dealing with poverty.—At 

the present time in this country there are various 
methods, public an<l private, but nob too well co¬ 
ordinated, for dealing with poverty. Most are 
palliative in character and only too few are 
remedial. This, however, is hardly astonishing, 
seeing how dillicult the problem is. 

(a) Public methods, —( 1 ) The poor relief granted 
by Boards of Guardians or V'oor Law Boards must 
bo mentioned first. Nearly £18,000,000 [)er annum 
are being spent by these bodies in the United King¬ 
dom, but they assist no one unless he or she is 
absolutely destitute, so that their help is accorded 
only to a small proportion of the poor. Out-relief, 
which with certain exceptions is not granted to 
able-bodied ])ers()n 8 , is generally very inadequate. 
Indoor reliei, on the other band, is very costly, and 
not infrequently has the ellect of making persons 
relieved into more or less permanent paupers, by 
bringing them into contact with some of the least 
desirable guests of the Guardians. Undoubtedly, 
the most satisfactory work done by the Guardians 
is that done in their children’s homes and in their 
hospitals. 

( 2 ) Under the Old Age I^ension Act, 1908, every 
person of British nationality and twelve years’ 
residence within the llnited Kingdom whose 
income is below £31 10 s. ])er annum becomes 
entithal, subject to certain small exceptions, on 
attaining the age of 70 to a pen.sion of 5 s. a week 
from the Kxche(iuer. At the ])resent time about 
a million persons heneht by this Act at a cost 
to the community of some £13,000,000. As the 
result of the passing of this Act, the number of 
pan [HU S in England and Wales over 70 years of 
age has greatly diminished. It was 229,474 on 
3lst March 190(5, whereas it had fallen to 57,948 on 
1 st Jan. 1914. 

(3) The Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, pro¬ 
vides for the establish incut of Distre.ss Commit¬ 
tees which, if satisfied that an ai)[)licaut is a person 
honestly desirous of obtaining work, hut unable 
to do 80 from exceptional (pauses over which he 
has no control, and that his case is ca[)ahle of 
more .suitable treatment under the Act than under 
the Poor Law, can endeavour to obtain work for 
Iiim or themselves undertake to a.ssist him. This 
assistance may take the form of (a) aiding emigra¬ 
tion, (/3) aiding migration to another area, or 
( 7 ) providing or contributing towards the provision 
of temporary work. The Distress Committees 
liave dealt with only a very limited number of the 
unemj)loyed : in 191*2-13 the applicants for relief 
in England and Wales numbered 43,381, and of 1 


these 30,662 were found (qualified for assistance. 
The majority of the applicants were general or 
casual labourers. 

(4) A far greater number of unemployed are dealt 
with by Labour Exchanges, established under the 
Labour Exchanges Act, 1909. On 16th Jan. 1914 
423 Exchanges were open. During 1913 the total 
number of individuals who api)lied to the Ex¬ 
changes for employment was 1,871,671, the total 
number of registrations being 2,965,893. During 
the year 652,306 individuals were given work, the 
number of vacancies filled being 921,853. 

(5) Another attempt to minimize the conse¬ 
quences of unemployment, and indirectly of 
poverty, has been the introduction of compulsory 
irisur.ance against unemploymerit in certain trades, 
under [)t. If. of the National Insurance Act, 1911, 
since amended by the National [nsuranco Act, 1914. 
The principal industries concerned are building, 
shipbuilding, works of construction, engineering, 
iron-founding, and the construction of vehicles. 
On 17tli Jan. 1914 the number of workpeople 
insured was 2,282,324. The total amount of un¬ 
employment heneht paid to workpeople during 
1913 was £497,725. 

( 6 ) The compulsory health insurance established 
pt. I. of the National rnsurarico Act, 1911, since 

amended by the National Insurance Act, 1913, 
should ultimately have a considerable effect in 
increasing the welfare of the population, as ill- 
health undoubtedly lies at the bottom of a good 
deal of ineflicieney, and the consequent low wages. 
A return made in February 1914 stated that there 
were 13,759,400 insured persons in the United 
Kingdom, of whom 360,000 were deposit contribu¬ 
tors. 

(7) The most direct effort to raise the low level 
of wages which is at the bottom of so much 
poverty was made when the 'I’rado Boards Act, 
1909, was passed. The Act applied at first c>nly to 
the four trades H[)ecified in the schedule—tailoring, 
cardboard box-making, machine-made lace, and 
chain-making—but the list may he extended by 
Provisional Order, confirmed by Act of Parliament. 
In 1913 the Act was applied to four new trades— 
shirt-making, sugar confectionery and f(>od-[)ro- 
serving, hoi low-ware, and linen and cotton em¬ 
broidery. For each trade or branch of a trade one 
or more Trade Boards are to he established. The 
dutie.s of a Trade Board include the fixing of 
minimum time and piece rates. 

Investigations into the working of the Act have 
been made in the chain-making and tailoring 
trades by K. H. Tawney, and in the box-making 
trade by Miss M. E. Bulkley, under the aus[»ices 
of the Katan Tata Foundation of which Tawney 
is director. The following table relating to the 
wages earned by masterimm and journeymen 
ehain-m;ikers, before and after the establish merit 
of minimum rates, gives some indication of the 
work of a Trade Board : 



Mastorinen. 

Journeymen. 

W'eekly wages. 

1911. 

1913. 

. 

1911. 

1913. 

Under lf)3. 

667 X 

1-3% 

6T3 % 

07 X 

ir»s. and under ‘JOa. , 

337 ,, 

20-2 „ 

37-2 „ 

14 -6 „ 

‘JOs. and under '.'.js. . 

9*4 „ 

GO'S „ 

1'4 „ 

48-1 

268. und under SUs. . 


17 -6 „ 


30-6 „ 

30t. and over . 
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(8) Of the persons who fall below the poverty 
line there can he little doubt that the school 
hildren and infants constitute the majority and 
that they are the worst sufferers. As a result of 
their investigations Bowley and Burnett-llurst 
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Inform us that in Northampton just under one- 
sixth of the school children and just over one-sixth 
of the infants, in Warrington a quarter of the 
school children and almost a quarter of the infants, 
in Heading nearly half the school ciiildren and 
45 per cent of the infants belonging to working- 
class families are living in houseliulds in ‘ primary ’ 
poverty. 

The direct elforts of the State to remedy these 
conditions in England and Wales are connected 
with the feeding and the medical inspection of 
school children. 


them or bringing them into touch with some means 
of help. At times of unusual distress, such as is 
cause(i by a famine or a coal-mine disaster, a 
.‘Special fund is often raised to meet the emergency. 
Many trade unions, although not charitable organ- 
ization.s, relieve distress by the payment of out-of- 
work benefits. 

How many people in the grip of poverty are 
helped by private etlorts, and how much money is 
s})ent in this way, it is im])Ossil)le to say. Delinite 
information with regard to puhlic etlorts to allevi¬ 
ate poverty is also very dilhcult to obtain. The 


(a) The Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, 
which permits rates to be spent on the provision of 
food, is o])tional, and its adoption by Local Educa¬ 
tion Authorities is by no means universal. In 
many cases the authoritiiis have contented them¬ 
selves with making arrangements with voluntary 
agencies. In 1911-12, out of 322 Local E<lucation 
Authorities in England and Wales, 131 were mak¬ 
ing some provision for feeding school children. Of 
these, 95 were spending rates on the provision of 
food. In 1908-09, £67,524 from the rates, and 
£85,690 in all, Avere spent in the provision of meals 
by Local Education Authorities. In 1911-12 tlie 
corresponding figures were £151,763 and £157,127. 
The total number of meals proiidcdin 1911 was 
8,487,824 in London and 7,631,395 in the rest of 
England and Wales. Both these figures show a 
small decrease on the previous year, 'fhe total 
number of children fed is given m the returns for 
1911 as 124,685. The numher is aitparently too 
low ; and Miss Bulkley, in her investigation under 
the Ratan Tata Koundation, estimates that the 
total number of children who were fed at .some 
time or other during the year was about 230,000 
out of a total school population of 5,357,567. The 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1914, has 
removed the chief financial restrictions imposed by 
the earlier Act, and jirovides for an Excheuuer 
grant whicli may amount to half the local author¬ 
ity’s expenditure. It is hoped that this grant will 
prove a stimulus to increased provision of school 
meals ancl a means by which the Board of Educa¬ 
tion can level up the conditions under which the 
provision is made. 

(/3) The School Medical Service was set up under 
the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 
1907. The medical inspection of all cliildrcn 
attending puhlic elementary schools is obligatory, 
hut their treatment is onlional. In 1913-14 there 
were 841 .school medical ollicers in England and 
Wales, and in addition there were 578 ollicers 
appointed for special work, especially dentistry. 
In 277 out of the 317 Elementary Education Aro.as 
in England and Wales school nurses had been 
appointed. Medical treatment avos provided by 
241 out of the 317 authorities. The treatment is 
generally limited to minor ailments, uncleanline.^s, 
ring-worm, and other common skin-diseasesof chil¬ 
dren, defective eyesight or hearing, .some external 
affections of the eyes and ears, and various tempor- 
ary conditions of the mouth (including teeth), no.se, 

and throat. xi - 

(b) Private methods.— vary greatly in 

character. There is much individual chanty, 
people who are Avell-to-do helping those avIio are 
less fortunate. In many cases it is tlie I’*’!’'' 
help the very poor, Avhelher they be iclatnes or 
merely neighbours. Further, there are many 
charitable foundations and institutions whose 
funds are obtained from endoAvments or subsenp- 
tions, or from both these sourees such as Ur. 
Bamardo’s Homes and the Church Anny. Other 
types of organization are the Cliarity Oi^^amzation 
Society an(I the Gilds of Help that exist m seve a 
towns; these organizations exist with 
object of investigating cases of poverty and helping 


ideal of public and private inetliods should un¬ 
doubtedly be gradually to reduce the amount of 
poverty by abolishing the ultimate ciiuses of 
poverty. I'hat many of the effort.s are not remedial, 
but merely palliative, mii.st be admitted. Further, 
no expenditure of money, howevi^r lavish, no 
raising of Avages, no bettering of urban and rural 
housing accommod ition, no improving of sanitary 
conditions, in fact, no material improvements alone, 
can hope to achieve jiermammt results, unless they 
are accompanied by certain moral changes in the 
character of the pcoi)h‘. Tlirift, sobriety, tidiness, 
.Mn<t cleanliness- these and other virtues must be 
developed, if people are to reap the full h(3neiits of 
any material changes Avliicli are likely to be 
effected. Much, in fact, could he achieved by moral 
development alone, and it i.s of the greatest im- 
l>ortanceto realize this, as material imiuovements 
at a time of high prices and great national im¬ 
poverishment due to the Avar are hardly likely to 
1)0 forthcoming in any large measure in the im¬ 
mediate future. 

Litbrature.—C. Booth, Life and Labour of the People in 
London, LoikIoji, 1.SS)2-U7, fs)). voli#. i. nod it; B. Seebohin 
Rowntree, Poverty: A Study of Toivn Life, do. 1901; A. L. 
Bowley and A. R. Burnett-Hurst, Livelihood and Poverty, 
do. 191,5; L. G. Chiozz.A Money, liichrs and I'overtyti^ <io. 
191*2; R. Giffen, Economic Inquiries and Studies, do. 1904, 
vol. i. oh. 10; H. J. Hoare, Old Age t'ensions, do. 1915, 
M. E. Bulkley, The Feeding of School Children, flo. 1914; 
R H. Tawney, The Establishment of Minnniim Pates in the 
Chain^Makiiu] Jndustrii, do. 1914, Minimum Pates in the 


for VJlS-lU, and for Statistical Abstract for (he 

'iFniled Kingdom; Abstract of Labour Statistics of the rnited 
Kimidom; Statistical Memoranda and Charts relating to 
Public Ucallh and Social Conditions (Cd. 4071); Report of the 
Chief Medical OJicer of the Board of Education. 

I)OCClLA,S KNOOP. 

POWER.—The definition of power, or ootency, 
and tin* distinction of iioAveriiito a(;tive ami pa.ssivo 
are most clearly given by Aristotle. In tliis resnect 
later writcis, as Hobhc.s ami Locke, have clone 
little moie than repeat Aristotle. 

In Mt:l. (iv.) v. 12 Aristotle distinguishes three 
senses of the term : 

‘ “ Potency ” means (1) R source of movement or chanjre, 
which is in auotlier thiiiK than the thiiif? nioved or in the Hame 
Ihinu^ mm other, e.q. the art of huildiny is a potency winch is 
not W the thinic built, while the art of healnuf which m a 
potency, miKht be in the man heaied, hut not in him </tm 
healed. “Potency" then means the source, m ic»?ncral, of 
chariL-e or movement in another thin}? or in the same thinif 
qua other, and also the source of a third's beiriK moved by 
another thintf or by itself qua other, lor in virtue of that 
principle, in virtue of which the patient suffers anylh^n^^ we 
call it “capable" of snfferin^r ; amf this we do soinetimes if it 
suffers anythiiiK at all, sometimes not m 
it suffers, but only if it suffers a chanRe for the better. 

The capacity of performing this well or according to intention , 
for sS-imes we say of those who merely can walk or speak 
but not well or not as they intend, that they cannot h))* !)!! or 
w^r The case of passivity is si,nilar..^3) The " 

Of which things are absolutely impassive or 
not pohIIv chantred for the worse, are calleii potenens, ror 
thtnKrlre broken and crushed and bent and In KenerrJ 
dSoved not by h.vinif « potency hut by "" ,h»vb.k one^kod 

iom™th/^“and ’Fl’ d' 

W. D. Koss, In Works of AnstotUf tr. J. A. Sm tn 
Ross, vol. viii. Oxford, 1908). 
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In Met. (viii.) ix. 1, having mentioned these difl’er- 
eiit kinds of pot(>ncy, Aristotle says : 

‘Obviously, then, in a sense the potency of acting: and of 
being acted on is one (for a thing may be “ capable ” either 
because it can be acted on or because something else c^n be 
acted on by it), i)ut in a sense the potencies are different. 
For the one is m the thing acted on ; it is because it contains 
a certain nifilive principle, and because even the matter is a 
motive principle, that the thing acted on is acted on, one 
thing by one, another by another; for that which Is oily is 
injlamvxable, and that which yields in a particular way can he 
crushed ; and similarly in all other cases. But the other potency 
is in the agent, e.g. heat and the art of building are present, 
one in that wliich can ])roduce iieat and the oilier in the man 
who can build. And so in so far as a thing is an organic 
unit^ , it cannot he acte<l oa by itself; for it is one and not two 
different tilings’(tr. Koss ; cf. Reid’s IforA:*^, ed. Hamilton, 
p. 519, note). 

Aristotle also refers to the use of the term in 
geometry, and says that it is due to analog}". 

The foregoing quotations contain not only the 
erm of all tliat lias been subsefiuently written, 
ut also anticiitations of what is suggested by the 
most recent results of science. 

The language of Hobbes is not essentially difler- 
ent from that of Aristotle. Hobbes reduces all 
change to motion. Hence power is confined by 
Hobbes to what Aristotle regards as only one sense 
of tlie word ‘power.’ 

‘All mutation,’ says Hobbes, ‘consists in motion only’; 
'there can be no cause of motion, except in a body contiguous 
and moved ’; ‘ motion is not resisted by rest, but by contrary 
motion ’ {English Works, ed. Molesworth, i. 123-126X 

Hobbes continues: 

* Whensoever any agent has all those accidents which are 
necessarily requisite for the production of some effect In tlie 
patient, then we say tiiat agent has power to produce that 
effect, if it be applied to a patient. . . . The same accidents, 
which constitute tlie ellicient cause, constitute also the power 
of tlie agent. Wherefore tlie power o/ the agent and the 
ejhient cause are the same tiling. But they are considered 
with this difference, that cause is so called in respect of the 
effect already jiroduced, and power in respect of the same 
effect to be produced hereafter; so that cause respects the 
past, power the future time. Also the power of theagent is Uiat 
which is commonly called active power.' Power of the patient, 
paa.slve power, material cause are, he says, the same thing, 
but with this different consideration, that in cause the past 
tfme, and in power tlie future, is respected.’ The power of the 
agent and patient together he styles * entire or plenary power.' 
It is tlie same thing with entire cause—‘ the aggregate of all the 
accidents, as well in the agent as in the patient, which are 
requisite for the production of the effect’ {tb. 1. 127 f.). 

The language of Hobbes reminds us of J. S. 
Mill, who regards the cause as the sum total of 
conditions, positive and negative taken together, 
which being realized, the con.seqnent invariably 
follows. To Mill, however, the di.stincfcion of 
agent and patient is illusory, whereas Hobbes 
follows closely the Aristotelian analysis given 
above. They are two aspects necessarily united. 

‘These powers . . . are but conditional, namely, the agent has 
power, if it be applied to a patient ; and the patient has power, 
if it be applied to an agent ; otherwise neither of them have 
power, nor can the ar-citlents, which are in them severally, be 
properly called powers ; nor any action be said to be possible 
for tlie power of the agent alone or of the patient alone’ 
(ib. i. 129^ 

Neither in Hobbes nor in Mill do we find any 
satisfactory account of power as a .subjective 
phenomenon. This question was first raised by 
Locke, who u.ses language, in .some respects, similar 
to that of Hobbes, but not so objective. He says: 

‘ Power also is another of those simple ideas which we receive 
from sensation and reflection : for, observing in ourselves that 
we can at jdeasure move several parts of our bodies which were 
at rest ; the effects, also, that natural bodies aie able to pro¬ 
duce in one another, occurring every moment to our senses, we 
both these wavs get the idea of power ’ n. vii. 8). 

'This Idea how got. —The mind being every day Informed by 
the senses of the alteration of tliose simple ideas it observes in 
things without, and taking notice how one comes to an end, 
and ceases to be, and another begins to exist which was not 
before ; reflecting also on what passes witliin itself, and observ¬ 
ing a constant change of its ideas, sometimes by the impression 
of outward objects on the senses, and sometimes by the deter¬ 
mination of its own choice; and concluding from what it h.as so 
constantly observed to have been, that the like changes will for 
the future be made in tlie same things, by like agents, and by 
the like ways ; considers in one thing the possibility of having 


any of its simple Ideas changed, and in another the possibility of 
making that change : and so comes by that idea which we call 
power. . . . The power we consider is in reference to the change 
of perceivable ideas ; for we cannot observe any alteration to be 
made in, or operation upon, anything, but by the observabj** 
change of its 8en.sible ideas ; nor conceive any alteration to be 
made, but by conceiving a change of some of its ideas’ (ib. 
11 . xxi. 1). 

In these sentences we come face to face with the 
psychological and epistemoloLdcal problems which, 
in modern times, circle round the meaning of the 
term. Apart from these que.stion.s, power is to 
Locke, as to Aristotle ana Hobbes, active and 
passive. 

‘ Power, thus considered, is two-fold ; viz., os able to make, or 
able to receive, any change ; the one may be called active, and 
the other passive power ' {ib. ii. xxi. 2). 

Ho suggests that matter may be wholly destitute 
of active power, as its author, God, is truly above 
all passive power, and that created spirits alone 
are capable of both active and passive power. He 
also suggests that the clearest idea of active 
power is got from spirit, from reflexion on the 
operations of our minds, from which only we have 
the ideas of thinking and of the beginning of 
motion. These ideas of Locke lead inevitably to 
the question as to the relation that the power of 
which we seem to be conscious to control our own 
thoughts and actions has to power considered as 
existing in the external world. 

It is not uniLsual to evade the problems thus 
raised by Locke by distinguishing dillerent senses 
of the word ‘power’; by saying that, when we 
use ‘power’ in the psychological sense, as an 
apparent phenomenon of our inner consciousnes.s, 
the sense is quite different from and unrelated to 
such uses of ‘ power ’ as are exemplilied when the 
‘ mechanical powers ’ are spoken of, or ‘ power ’ as 
the rate of doing work per unit of time, or, again, 
as implied in the phrase ‘ potential energy ’; or in 
the tlicory of •potential introduced into electrical 
science by G. Green in 1828. The question as to 
the total discrimination of these different senses 
from the psychological cannot be determined a 
prioriy by mere introspection. We, therefore, pro¬ 
pose to consider: (1) tlie psychological data from 
which the concept of power is derived ; (2) the 
scientific uses of the term ; (3) the metaphysical 
connexion (if any) which exists between the 
psycbological concept and the scientific use; and 
(4) the e]>istemological value of the concept. 

I. The psychological origin. — The pa.ssage 
quoted above from Locke was early taken excep¬ 
tion to by Hume. 

'I believe,' says Hume, ‘the most general and moat popular 
explication of this matter, is to say, that finding from experience, 
that there are several new productions in matter, sucli as the 
motions and variations of body, and concluding that there 
must somewhere be a power capable of producing them, we 
arrive at last b^ this reasoning at the idea of power and efficacy. 
But to be convinc’d that this explication is more pojtular than 
philosopliical, we need but rettect on two very obvious prin¬ 
ciples, First, That reason alone can never give rise to any 
original idea, and secondly, that reason, as distinguish’d from 
experience, can never make us conclude, that a cause or pro¬ 
ductive quality is absolutely requisite to every beginning of 
existence ’ {A Treatise of Humari Eature, ed. T. H. Qreen and 
T, H. Grose, new ed., London, 1909, i. 462). 

In the Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
he says: 

‘ lYoni the first appearance of an object, we never can con¬ 
jecture what effect will result from it. But were the power or 
energy of any cause discoverable by the mind, wo could foresee 
the effect, even without exv>erieiice ; and might, at first, pro¬ 
nounce with certainty concerning it, by mere diut of thought 
.nd reasoning ’ (sect. vii. pt. 1). 

Ilume then inquire.s whether this idea is derived 
from reflexion on the operations of our minds, and 
18 copied from any internal impression— e.g., an 
act or volition. His conclusion is : 

The motion of our body follows upon the command of our 
will. Of this we are every moment conscious. But the means, 
by which this is effected ; the energy, by which the wdll perforins 
so e.xtraordinary an operation ; of this we are so far from being 
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immediately conscious, that it must for ever escape our most 
diligent enquiry ’ His general conclusion is; ‘All events 

seem entirely loose and separate, (me event follows another; 
but we never can observe any tie between them. They seem 
conjoined, but never connected. And as we can have no 
idea of anything which never appeared lo our outward sense 
or inward sentiment, the necessar}' conclusion senma to be that 
we have no idea of connexion or power at all, and that these 
words are absolutely without any meaning, when employed 
either in philosophical reasonings or common life’ (ib. sect. 
vii.pt. ‘2). 

Tlie.se viewH re^ardin^ power were accepted and 
repeated by Thomas lirown. 

‘ We give the name of caxtse to the object which we believe 
to be the invariable antecedent of a particular change ; we give 
the name of ejj'ect, reciprocally to that invariable consequent; 
and the relation itself, when considered abstratitly, we denomi¬ 
nate power in the object that is the invariable antecedent,— 
susceptibility in tlie object that exhibits, in its change, the 
invariable consequent. We say of lire, that it has the power of 
melting metals, and of metals that they are susceptible of fusion 
by fire,—but, in all this variety of vvords, w’e mean nothing more 
than our heliel', that wlien a solid metal is subjected tor a certain 
time to the ai)plication of a strong heat, it w ill t)egm afterwards 
to exist in that ditTerent state which is termed h(piidity,“-that, 
in all past time, in the same circumstances, it wcnild have ex¬ 
hibited the same change,—and that it will continue to do so in 
the same circumstances in all future time' {Inquiry into the 
Relation of Cause and RtTect^, p. IS f.). 

The analysis of llume and Brown reduces the 
idea of power, etlic.iency, necessary connexion, 
considered as a subjective plienomenon, to an 
illusion. 

‘In the seijuence of events called Cause and KiTect,’ says 
James Mill, ‘men wore not contented wiih the Cause and the 
Effect; they imagined a third thing, called Force or Tower, 
which was not the cause, but something emanating from the 
Cause, and the true and immediate cause of tlio Effect’ (Ana- 
lysis of the Phenoinena of the Human Mind, new ed., London, 
1869, ii. 328). 

fn opposition to Hume’s opinion, Keid held that 
reason miglit give rise to a new original idea; in 
what way it is dilficult to say. 

‘It is not easy to say in what way we first get the notion or 
Idea of power. It is neither an objet't of sense nor of conscious¬ 
ness. We see events, one succeeding anoLlier ; but we see not 
the p<5wer by which they are proiluced. We arc consi ions of 
the operatio4is of our minds; but power is not an operation of 
mind. If we liad no notions hut such as are furnished by the 
external senses, and by consciousness, it 8‘'eni8 to bt‘ impossible 
that we should ever have an}' conception of power’ (\Vorhs'^, 
ed. Hamilton, p. 416). ‘ Our conception of power is relative to 

it« exertions or effects'(p. fil4). From the consciousness of 
our own uctivitv, seems to be derived not only the clearest, but 
the only conception we can form of activit}, or the exertion of 
active power ’ (p. 623). 

The view ex])r(\sH(?d in these and other passages, 
and already suggested by Locke, tliat the concep¬ 
tion of active power is derived solely from the 
consciousness of our own exertions, occurs fre¬ 
quently in subsequent philosophy. In its most 
signiticant form it seeks to derive the notion of 
p(jwer from the consciousness of our voluntary 
activities and, in particular, our motor energies. 
This view had been already combated by Hume 
{Inquiry, .sect, vii.), and bis arguments are re¬ 
peated by Hamilton {Lectures on Meta]}fufsics, 
Edinburgii and London, 1859, ii. 391 f., Reid’s 
Works\ p. 8G6f.). To escajie the force of Hume’s 
arguments, H. L. Mansel {Vrolcyomena Loyicet^, 
Oxford, 18G0, p. 151, Metaphysics^, Edinburgh, 
1875, p. 269) and V. Cousin {Fragments philoso- 
phiques, Paris, 1826, preface) wen? led to seek an 
immediate intuition of power in mind as determin¬ 
ing its own modifications—in Cousin’s language, 
in a causation wholly spiritual. Quite rccjently an 
attempt has been made to prove experimentally 
such purely mental determination. Such mental 
determination seems equivalent to the fiat of 
William James {Princijdcs of Psychology, London, 
1905, ii. 561). But, just in so far as the clement 
of ehbrt is eliminated, the experience becomes 
correspondingly iinfiuil fill as the source of the 
origin of our notion of power. 

If, however, the sense of effort, and in particular 
of muscular effort, is retained as an integral part 
of our volitional consciousness, we encounter a 
grave difliculty. The experiment of D. 1‘errier 
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{FunHioiis of the Brain^, London, 1886, p. 386) 
seems to show that the consciou.sness of effoi t is 
an afferent, not an efferent, sensation, and depeu 
dent in every case ui)on some muscular contraction, 
berricr’s argument was powerfully pressed by 
Hugo Miinsterberg, in Die Willenshanahmg (Frei¬ 
burg, 1888, pp. 73, 82, quoted by J arnes, ii. 505) ; 
nor does it seem possible now to maintain the view 
formerly held by Hamilton, Bain, and Wundt, that 
we have a direiT consciousiuiss of elfurt, or energy 
expended, accoiujianying tlie innervation of tlie 
motor nerves. Muscular afferent sensations are a« 
subjective as those of brightness, noise, and smell. 
Thus P. G. Tait {Dynamics, London, 1885, p. 354 ) 
regards the idea of force as corresponding to some 
irocess going on outside u.s, but quite dilferent 
1 ‘om the sensation which suggests it. If this view 
is sustained, a jihilosophy like that of Maine de 
Biran or Scliopenliauer, which seeks to interpret 
the universe in analogy with will force, is ex- 
clmled. 

In his Mctaphysic Lotze says : 

‘These effects or fof thmu'^s], which proceed from 

them and aie sense stiimili to us, are no doubt only motions 
and tbeniKelve.H neither red nor swcct; but what is there to 
pp verit our siipposin^^ Mint, by act iriff tliroujfh our nerves, they 
make that same re»lnossor sweetness arise, os our sonsat ion, in 
our souls, which also attaches as a quality to the things them¬ 
selves? Such a process would he no more wonderful than the 
pci furmances of the telejihone, which receives waves of sound, 
propagates them in a form of motion quite different, and in the 
end conducts them to the ear relransformed into waves of 
sound' (Eng. tr.2, Oxford, 1887, ii. 204 f.). 

The objectivity of flic qualities of sensation has 
been maintaineci by J. 11. voii Kircbmann {Kate- 
chismus dcr Phili>sophie, Leijizig, 1877, P. 103), 
H. Schwarz {Das Wahrnehmungsprohlcm, lA?ii)zig, 
1892, p. 76), and apparently by Bergson {Matter 
and Memory, Eng. tr., London, 1911, p. 49 If.). 
Wundt long ago recognized that his argument 
against the specific energies of the nerves, accord¬ 
ing to whicli the quality of sensation does not 
belong originally to the nerves, but is due to the 
action upon tliem of th(3 normal stimulus, involves 
as a consequence that the sensation is brought 
nearer to tlie .stimulns and made dej^endent noun 
it. These tendencies in modern writers show that 
it may still be jiossible to interpret tlie feeling of 
effort or force objectively, even tbongb it be medi¬ 
ated by a sensory, not a motor, nerve. The objeis 
tivity of our iierceptiou of force does not really 
depend ujinn whether the nerve is imoming or 
outgoing, but depends upon the nature of tlie 
impression which is thereby conveyed. Here a 
diflerence presents itself. In the case of other 
impressions the jihenomenon disclosed to conscious¬ 
ness seems purely subjective. In the perception 
of force we are confronted with a transeunt ])heno- 
mcnon. At whatever point the transition into 
sensuous consciousness takes place, the nature of 
force is to exist and to he perceived only as coming 
from without, just as vve feel at the point of the 
pen the resistance of the pap(;r over which it moves. 
This is what Hamilton means by the ‘quasi- 
primary phasis’ of the sccundo-iirimary qualities 
(Reid’s note D, §2). His analysis of the 

apprcdiension is correct, even if ho be wrong in 
a.s^^ig^ing it to a locomotive faculty instead of to 
the muscular sense. It is also implied in Reid’s 
‘ relative’notion. 

2 . The scientific use of * power.’—If a force is 
applied to overcome a resistanci?, no matter at 
wliat time-rate tlie force acts, the force so implied 
has been called the ‘ pow er,’ and that iii(lci»eii- 
dcritly^ of any mcclianical advantage gained, I’owcr 
in tins sense is now called the effort. 

When, by use of a simple machine, mechanical 
advantage is gained, the in.strunicntality through 
which this advantage is obtained has l»ecn called a 
* power,’ as in tlie [ilirase ‘ the mechanical powers, 
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applied to the lever, the wheel and axle, the in¬ 
clined plane, the wedge, the movable pulley, and 
the screw. Such a machine is not a force or 
power in itself, but only a contrivance for concen 
trating force on a particular resistance. Since the 
work done by a simple machine n)ay bo taken as 
equal to that done upon it, it is not itself a power 
in the sense of doing work. 

Power is the rate of doing work, or the quantity 
of work the agent can perform in a given time. 

If it can be shown that the power, or actio 
ngcntis^ of a material agent stands to the object 
upon which it acta in a relation analogous to that 
which governs the relations of the material and 
spiritual generally, we shall have a confirmation 
of the foregoing tncory of the perception of force. 

3 . Metaphysical connexion of the subjective 
and objective aspects of power.—The well-known 
law of Pechner, that the increase of sensation is as 
the logarithm of the stimulus, is commonly dis¬ 
cussed as a purely phenomenal law—a formula to 
which the lacts or our sensitive consciousness 
rather curiously happen to conform. As such it 
has been regarded rather contemptuously by 
James. In recent years attempts liavo been made 
to extend it not only to the organic, but also to 
the inorganic, world. To Kecbner himself it was 
something infinitely more than such a mere pheno¬ 
menal rule. It was no less than a fundamental 
law, governing the relations of the physical to tlie 
psychical, and, conversely, of the psychical to the 
physi(ral. It was closely connected with Fechner’s 
psycho-physical parallelism. Fechner’s doctrine 
was quite diflerent from ordinary psycho-physical 
parallelism. The latter endeavours to find for 
each mental state, and each fragment thereof, its 
underlying physical equivalent {e,g.y Munsterberg, 
Aufgahen una Methoaen der Psychologies Leipzig, 
1891). Fechner, on the other hand, saw clearly that 
to a single mental unity a distinguishable material 
multiplicity may corresnond {Zend-Avesta}^ Ham¬ 
burg, 1906, ii. 141). Tnis is quite in accordance 
witli his law. Here it is only necessary to call 
attention to the fact that, if in the physical world 
energy increases as the square of the velocity, in 
the psychic world the resistance to the stimulus 
increases by a similar law. 

4 . Epistemological conclusion.—If there is thus 
in the relations of the spiritual and physical some¬ 
thing like that which holds between potential 
energy, depending upon configuration, and move¬ 
ment, something analogous to the strain implied 
in that which on other grounds has been called 
‘potential* (J. Clerk Maxwell, Theory of Heats 
new ed., London, 1894, p. 91), it is a reasonable 
inference to say that it is just the very nature of 
this power which as * quasi-primary phasis ’ we 
experience in our muscular activities, and that the 
socundo-primary qualities are experienced in an 
objective sense. 

Litkraturii.— Aristotle, Metaphynca; Hobbes, English 
Works, ed. W. Molesworth, I/)iidon, 1S.S9-4S, i, ; Locke, J^ssay 
concerning Tinman Understanding, do. 1600, bk. Ii. ch. xxi. ; 
Hume, An Innuiry concerning Unman Understanding, do. 1748; 
T. Reid, Works'^, ed. W. Hamilton, Kdinburffh, 1840 ; Maine de 
Biran, Nonvelles Considerations snr les rapports du physiqne 
ft du moral de Vhomme, Paris, 1834 ; Thomas Brown, Inquiry 
into ths Relation 0 / Cause and Effect‘d, Edinburgh, 1835. 

George J. Stokes. 

POWER OF THE KEYS.—This term is 
derived from the promi.se of our Lord to St. Peter: 

‘ I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven’ (Mt 16^^^). In Jewish literature the key 
is symbolical of authority (cf. Is 22^, Rev H® 3’; 
G. l)alman, IFords of JesuSy Eng. tr., Edinburgli, 
1902 , p. 213). Here the expression contains a 
manifest reference to Is 22^. In that passage the 
prophet announces that ‘ the key of the hou.se of 
David * is to be taken from the unworthy Sliebna 


and given to Eliakim ; in other words, the latter 
is to be appointed the king’s minister, and to 
govern the Kingdom in his name. ‘The Kingdom 
of Heaven ’ is the term ordinarily employed by our 
Lord to signify the Church which He had come on 
earth to found—the organized, theocratic society 
of those who accei)ted His claims. Thus the 

P romi.se, it would seem, can have but one meaning : 

'eter is to he Christ’s vicegerent to rule the 
Church on His behalf. It is true that a few 
recent writers have sought to give another sense 
to the passage by connecting it with our Lonl’s 
words to the scribes: ‘Ye have taken away the 
key of knowledge’ (Lk 11®^). They suppose that 
scribes were instituted to office by the ceremonial 
delivery of a key, and conclude that the words 
addressed to Peter signify no more than that he 
is a scribe fully instructed unto the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The contention is devoid of all prob¬ 
ability, for there is no evidence for any such cere¬ 
mony of institution. The natural interpretation 
of the expression as employed in Lk 11 is simply 
that the scribes had prevented all access to the 
knowledge of the way of salvation (cf. A. Plummer, 
‘St. Luke’^ in ICC, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 314). 

The nature of the power conferred on St. Peter 
is indicated by what follows: ‘Whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall he bound in heaven ; and 
whatsoever thou slialt loose on earth shall be 
loo.sed in heaven.’ It seems generally admitted 
that the power of binding and loosing {q.v>) signi¬ 
fies primarily the gift of legislative autliority. 
In theological literature, however, from Patristic 
times to the present day, the term lias commonly 
been emploj^ed to denote the judicial power 
exercised by the Church in regard to the forgive¬ 
ness of sin.s. This use is not without justification. 
In every State supreme legislative authority carries 
with it supreme judicial authority ; the one is the 
corollary of the other. Hence, when Christ con¬ 
stituted St. Peter and subsequently (Mt 18'®) the 
whole apostolic college legislators 01 His kingdom, 
He thereby made them likewise its judges. But 
the judicial power which is proper to the Church 
must in the nature of things ditler very greatly 
from that exercised by a civil government. The 
function of the State is simply to secure the tem¬ 
poral welfare of its citizens ; hence it takes cogniz¬ 
ance only of external acts and not of the internal 
motive (‘De internis non judicat praetor’). The 
Church, on the other hand, exists for the salva¬ 
tion of souls. From this it may be concluded that 
in her judicial capacity she must deal with sin as 
such, and must be authorized to remit it or refuse 
remission as the case may demand. This power, 
as the traditional theology of the Church has 
always taught, was granted in express terms on 
a suKsequent occasion (Jn 20®*). 

In Patristic literature we find two interpreta¬ 
tions of the promise of the keys. Neither of the 
two, however, gives us quite the full force of the 
Hebrew metai^hor. Thus several of the fathers, 
while recognizing that St. Peter is the recipient of 
an excejitional favour marking him out as the chief 
of the Twelve, understand the privilege as having 
reference not to the Church militant but to the 
elestial Kingdom. Our Lord, they hold, foretold 
that it should be Peter’s office to receive the souls 
of the just into beatitude and exclude the unworthy, 
and by this prerogative constituted him the prince 
of the apostles. St. Asterius of Amasea writes as 
'ollows: 

‘ He receives by this promise the keys of the klnffdom, and 
becomes lord of the jfatea thereof, so as to open them to whom 
he will, and to close them to those against whom they should 
justly be shut’ (A/om. mt. tn SS. Pet. et Paul. [PG xl. 280]). 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem speaks of ‘ the Prince of the 
Apostles, the key-bearer of the kingdom of heaven ’ 
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{Cat. xvii., de Spiritu Sancto, ii. [PO xxxiii. 997 ]; 
cf. Basil, de Judicio Dei, 7 [PG xxxi. 671 ]; 
Chrysostom, Horn, in St. Ignat, n. 4 [PG 1. 691]; 
Eph. Syrus, Serm. Syr. Ivi. [torn. ii. p. 659]). 

In another and much the most frequent class of 
passages the promise is understood of the power 
of absolution alone. To men thoroughly familiar 
with the institution of penance the metaphor of 
the keys seemed intondea to signify that to Peter 
was granted authority to forgive sins and thereby 
to open or bar the road which alone gives access to 
heaven. This application, as we have explained 
above, is admissible, though it is far from exhaust¬ 
ing the full significance of Christ’s words. But 
some at least of those who adopted it failed to see 
that the metaphor implied tlie gift of supreme 
authority in general, and restricted its meaning 
entirely to the sacrament of penance. Thus we 
find Augustine so comph'tely identifying the keys 
with the power of absolution that he expressly 
denies that the gift was personal to Peter. It was 
bestowed, he says, no less on all the Twelve, and 
it is in virtue of this gift that the Church, wherever 
it is found, exercises the right to forgive sins {Serm. 
cxlix. 7 [PL xxxviii. 802]; for other examples see 
Amhros. de Puen. i. 33 [PL xvi. 496]; August. 
Serm. cccxcii. 3 [PL xxxix. 1711]; Hilary, in Matt. 
xvi. 7 [PL ix. 1010]; Origen, in Matt. xii. 14 [PG 
xiii. 1014]; Cone. (Ec. Eph. Act iii. [Hardouin, i. 
1477]). This explanation of the passage leads 
naturally to the question why, if the power con¬ 
ferred belonged to all the apostles, the keys were 
committed to Peter alone. To this it is replied 
that thereby is signalized Peter’s pre-eminence 
among the apostles (Origen, in Matt, xiii. 31 [PG 
xiii. 1170]; Hilary, loc. cit.; August. Serrn. ccxcv. 
2 [PL xxxviii. 1349]). Stress is further laid on 
the consideration tliat in giving the keys to the 
chief apostle alone Christ designed to make it clear 
that the Church is in her essence one (August, loc. 
cit. ; Optatus, de Schisniate Donat, vii. 3 [PL xi. 
1087]). 

The Scholastic theologians of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, when they treat of the sacrament of 
penance, devote a special section to ‘de Clavibus,’ 
in which they examine the nature of the power of 
absolution (Hugo Victorinus, Smnma Sententiarum, 
vi. 14 [PL clxxvi. 152]; Rolandus, Sententiae, p. 264 
[ed. A. M. Gietl, Freiburg im Br., 1891] ; Petrus 
Lombardus, Lib. Sent. iv. 18 [PL cxcii. 885]; 
Petrus Pictaviensis, Sent. iii. 16 [PL ccxi. 1073], 
etc.). There are, they say, two keys, viz. discretio 
and potestas —the clavis scientiee and the clavis 
potentice. The original source of this curious dis¬ 
tinction is apparently the Glossa interlinearis of 
Anselm of Laon, where it occurs in the comment 
on Mt 16 {PL clxii. 1396). The idea of a dains 
scientice is most probably conneided with Lk IP^. 
To the objection that many who are not priests 
possess scientia Thomas Aquinas replies that the 
clavis scientice is not knowhalge as such, but the 
authority to inquire judicially previously to pro¬ 
nouncing judgment {Summa Thcol. Siippl. qu. 17, 
art. 3, ad 2 ). It appears, however, from a pass¬ 
age in a decree of John XXII. which deals inciaent- 
ally with this point that some theologians at least 
rejected this distinction of the clavis sricntice and 
clavis potentice as an artificial refinement {Corpus 
Juris Canonici: Extravagantes, xiv. 6 , ‘Quia 
Quorundam ’). 

Towards the end of the 13th cent, a new inter¬ 
pretation makes its appearance. At this period 
the struggle between the empire and the papacy 
was at its height, and on either side the pen was 
hardly less active than the sword. The imperial 
legists claimed for the emperor complete supremacy 
over the ecclesiastical order ; ana the canonists 
replied by maintaining that the pope as Christs 
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vicar possessed direct authority over Hceiilar princes, 
that it lay with him to appoint them, and, if m'ed 
be, to depose them. Christ’s gift of the keys to 
Peter was employed to support this contention. 
It was urged that the gift was not of one key 
alone, but of two; and that this symbolized 
Peter’s supremacy alike over spirituals and over 
temporals. The first, it would seem, to employ this 
argument was the famous canonist Henry of Segusio 
(Hostiensis) (t 1274), who writes: 

‘ Ideo etiam Uoitiinus (ioniiiiorum non sine causa dixit Petro : 
Et til»i daix> claves rc^ni coelorum. Et nota, non dixit claveni 
Hcd claves, scilic-et diias, imam quae elandat et aporiat, lijjet et 
BOlvatfiuoad spiritualia ; sliam qua utaUir quoad temi>oralla ’ 
{Summa Aurea, Iib. iv. tit. ‘Qui lilii sint Icgitimi,’ n. 10). 

The same claim was made in the following 
century by Augustinus Triiimj)hii8 (I 1328) and 
Alyarus Pelagius (f 1352) (de Pluijctu Ecclesuv., 13). 
It i.s perhaps not to be wondered at that, at a period 
when Marsiglio of Padn.a and Jolm of .Jandiin were 
advocating their revolutionary tlieories, the con- 
trovcnsialists of the o[>posite scliool sliould have 
fallen into exaggerations on their side. On tlie 
otlier hand, the theologians wlio deriied tliat the 
pope possessed direct authority over secular princes 
called attention to the fact that it was the keys of 
tlie Kingdom of heaven, not tliose of an earthly 
kingdom, that Christ gave to His apostle (cf. Cor¬ 
nelius a Lapido, in loc. ). 

Since the 16th cent. Roman Catholic theologians 
ap;)(*ar to be practically unanimous in their 
understanding of the passage. By tlie gift of tlie 
keys, tliey hold, is signified ecclesiastical authority 
in its widest scope. This authority is multiple, 
and embraces ( 1 ) the power of order, exerciseu in 
regard to sacrifice and sacrament, ( 2 ) the power to 
teacli authoritatively the revealed word of God, 
and (3) the power of jurisdiction, in virtue of 
which the Church rules and legislates for the faith¬ 
ful. This authority was conferred in its fullnCKs 
on Peter and his successors. It was, however, to 
be shared by others in due measure, t hough alwaj s 
in dependence on the chief pastor. Tims the poie 
is the supremo ruler and teacher of the Cburcli. 
Yet all bishops and priests possess the jiower (^f 
order; and they receive in due degree authority 
to teach, and in most cases some measure of juriii- 
diction. In absolving from sin the Church is 
exercising the powers of order and of jurisdiction. 
This is, however, but one aspect of the gift signi¬ 
fied under the metaphor of the keys of the King* 
dom of heaven. 

Litbratur*.— F. Suarez, De Pomitentia, xvi. 4 (ed. Parli, 
1856-61, xxil. 857); R. Bellarmine, ControversiiM d« Rom. 
Pont., Ingolatadt, 1601,1. 12 f. ; F. Maceclo, DeClanhug Petri, 
Koine, 1660, i. 2 ; J. Bliitzer, art. ' SrhliiRscli^rwalt,’ In Wetrer- 
W'elte, Kirchenlexikon, x. (Kreihurg im Hr., 1897) 1834 ; Cor¬ 
nelius a Lapide, Comment, in Script. Sacr., Lyoiis, 1872, xv. 370. 

G. H. Joyce. 

PRADHANA. — PradhAna, properly ‘funda¬ 
mental substance,* is a Sanskrit term employed 
in the Sankhya (q.v.) philosophy as a synonym 
for prakrti, to denote the primeval substance. 
Since in all material development this primeval 
substance retains a place though transformed, and 
the doctrine of the Siliikliya expressly asserts the 
identity of the material cause and the product, 
the words pradhana and prakxii in the Sahkhya 
texts not seldom denote also the matter which is 
the result of evolution, i.e. the material universe 
in general. R- Gariie. 

PRAGMATISM.—Pragmatism has come into 
use since 1898, when the word first occurred in 
William James’s pamphlet on Philosophical Con¬ 
ceptions and Practical Results, os the technical 
name for a tendency which can be traced through¬ 
out the history of philosophy, but has only of 
late grown self-conscious, systematic, and general. 
The term had been coined twenty years before by 
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C. S. Peirce (Avithuiit re^ranl to the existin^S bu 
obsolescent, word ‘ prai;iii;iti(r) in order to expresj- 
the scientiiic need oi tesliiif,^ ti\e meaning and 
value of our conceptions and terms by their use, 
i.e. l)y applying them to the things wliich they were 
8iip))ose(l to stand for, instead of allowing their 
own a{)i)arent self-eviilence or intuitive certainty 
to attest their truth without more ado. He 
insisted, therefore, that the truth (and indeed the 
meaning) of every conception depended on th 
dill'eience which it made in a scientiiic situation 
and on the ‘ consequences’ to whi(;h its assumption 
Jed, and systematically denied that it could be de 
termined in any aprioi'i way. Thus every ‘ truth 
became a question of empirical observation and 
scientific experiment. This critical metho<l was, 
however, widely understood to moan practical con 
sequences in the way of action alone, and so prag 
matism was regarded as a sort of ‘ practical ism,’ 
and as a disparngement of ‘ theoretic ’ truth whiidi 
was a direct insult to all who cultivated the latter. 
But, though many pragmatists emphasized the 
importance of bringing line-spun tlieorizing to 
some sort of delinite test, and showed that in point 
of fact practical consequemais frequently formed 
such a test, this interpretation of pragmatism is 
untenable. It is not correct etymologically, for 
the word is derived from v-pcLyfiara (‘things’) not 
from Trpd^i^ (‘action’). It is seriously misleading 
scicntilicalJy, unless it is fully understood that 
‘ practical ’ is taken by praj^rnatism in a very wide 
sense, which includes what is ordinarily called tlie 
‘ theoretic,’ for which ‘ in practice ’ means ‘ in use 
for any purpose,’ for which every thought is essen¬ 
tially an act, and the test of a thought may be 
anotlier thought to which it leads in some psycho¬ 
logical connexion. Pragmatism is really a denial 
of the absoluteness or ultiniateness of the tradi¬ 
tional antithesis between ‘ theory ’ and ‘ iiractiee,’ 
and relies for its justilication on the fact that 
everything that we think and do has first to be 
willcMl, and has ultimately some biological value as 
a vital adaptation, successful or the reverse. The 
controversial significance of this critical and 
empirical attitude towards doctrines and beliefs 
lies, of course, in the wide prevalence of credulity 
and dogmatism, which cannot bear questioning. 
It is evident, moreover, that this pragmatist 
questioning may arise in various contexts and in 
various ways, each of which will constitute an aj)- 
roach to pragmatism which can be used indepen- 
ently of the rest. Hence what is really a very 
simple method is ant to assume the appearance of 
a perplexing complexity of doctrines. It will be 
best, therefore, first to survey the problems that 
most obviously demand pnigmatic treatment in 
ordinary life and in the various sciences, in order to 
appreciate the .solutions which pragmatism oilers, 
remembering always that this treatment is ulti¬ 
mately logical, i.e. if ‘ logic’ be taken in a snlliei- 
ently wide smse. 

I. The problems leading^ to pragmatism.—(I) 
Common sense is (piitc aware that the world is full 
of deceptive appearances, that things are nut all 
what they seem, that not everything is recal or 
true that claims to be, that not all ‘facts’ are 
facts, that not every form of words has a meaning, 
that much which passes for profundity is unmean¬ 
ing nonsense, that, though all things are real in 
some sense (seeing that they can be talked about), 
they are very frequently not so in the sense in 
wdiiidi they i)rofess to he ; in short, that the intel¬ 
lectual world is pervaded and perverted hy errors, 
lies, tictions, and illusions. It is recognized, there¬ 
fore, on quite a simj)le level of reflexion that pre¬ 
cautions must be taken, and the needs of (u.) 
determining the meaning, and (6) testing the truth, 
of assertions make themselves felt. A method is 


demanded for distinguishing the meaningful from 
the meaningless, the true from the false, the real 
from the unreal. It is also extensively known 
that our ability to form conceptions and to lay 
down definitions is not decisive of their real value 
and in no way ensures that they will apply to 
reality in a successful and fruitful way or that 
reality will conform to them. 

(2) The everyday problems of practical knowing 
reappear in logic and the theory of knowledge as 
‘ tlie problem of error ’ and the questions about the 
delinition and ‘ criterion’ of truth, the ‘import’ of 
propositions, the ‘ reference to reality’of judgments, 
the formal ‘ validity ’ of })roof, and the aosolutmiess 
or relativity of knowledge. But their treatment 
has always been vague and inadequate, because it 
has not been perceived that they are all concerned 
with one and the same central diflieiilty of know¬ 
ledge and with the problem of logical values. 

(3) Similarly, logic has never su(!ceeded in deter¬ 
mining its relations to p.sychology in a compre¬ 
hensive and consistent way. It has professed to 
be somehow ‘ indej)endent^ of psychology and to 
he entitled to regulate the course of actual thought; 
yet it could never quite deny that all logical pro¬ 
cesses occur in a psyidiologieal setting, and are 
deriveil from the cognitive operations of human 
minds. These, however, are found to differ widely 
from the ideas of pure thought which logic con¬ 
structs ami contemplates. It aj)pears that all 
actual thought is full of ‘ non-intcllectual ’ factors ; 
it is active, volitional, emotional, purposive, 
selective, and its understanding presupposes a 
study of the elfects of interest, attention, desire, 
bias, satisfaction. But, while the acdual thought 
is thus dependent on, and expressive of, its 
thinker’s total personality, its logical rej>reHenta- 
tive has hitherto been jicrmitted to abstract from 
personality. Hence there arises an acute problem 
of how to correlate the theories of logic with the 
facts of human i)sych()logy, and to determine what 
ell’cct the actual nature of tliought should have on 
its ‘ ideal.’ For, eviui though this etfect may be 
considered wholly deleterious, it is ineradicable; 
all truths are, and must be, on one side matters of 
belief. Moreover, the diserepaniiy between the 
facts and the theories of knowing i.s hardly less 
marked within the field of p.syi^hology proj»er. 
Nearly all psychological theories still abstract fi om 
die biological and functional import of the psychic 
processes which they describe and classify ; their 
Jeseriptions are in terms of ‘faculties’ and 

‘ elements,’ which are creatures of abstract analysis 
and not objects of immediate experience. Tliey 
consequently overlook that all mental functioning 
must be understood as a reaction of the total organ- 
sin, that beliefs are essentially rules for action, 
ind that valuations occur as the stimuli to thought 
as well as to action. 

(4) This oiteurrenee of valuations connects prag- 
rualism with the one science that has hitnerto 
, rofessed concern with value - judgments, viz. 
ethics. Pragmatism notices (a) that all the differ- 
jnt kinds of value, ethical, a?sthetical, logical, and 
economic, have in common a relativity, to their 
leveral purposes in the lirst place, and ultimately 
,o tlic linal end of action, ‘ the good.’ They are 
all means to intrinsically valuable ends (‘goods’), 
and as such valuable or ‘useful.’ It notices (6) 
-hat any ‘truth’ asserted about any ‘real’ is a 
atent value—both because it is the acliievement of 
a purpose and because it is .selected from a number 
of competitors and preferred as the best of them. 
Similarly, whatever is recognized as ‘ real ’ is logi¬ 
cally in a position of superiority to other claimants 
bo reality. Thus the ‘ true ’ and the ‘ real ’ have to 
be viewed as forms of the ‘ good,’ and as satisfac- 
ions of desire. It is evident, hoAvever, that goods, 
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ends, and values may come into conllict with one 
anotlior, and that intricate problems arise when 
we ask how much beauty or iiioial goodness will 
make u|) for lack of scientific evidence for a belief, 
or how intolerable a ‘ truth ’ may be before it b 
rejected as incredible. 

(5) Such problems have long agitated the philo¬ 
sophy of religion and familiarized it with the 
antithesis of ‘ knowledge * and ‘ faith. ’ Pragmatism 
notes, indeed, that most men, especially when 
excited, regard the unsupported satisfactoriness 
of a belief, and their mere ‘will to believe’ it, as 
sufficient proof of its truth ; but it is not true that 
it approves of this; for it dispenses with verifica¬ 
tion no more here than elsewhere, and observes 
that religious beliefs also arc in fact tested^ though 
not perhaps as sy.steinatically as they might be, 
by their ‘ working.’ Still it docs not simply ilismiss 
‘ faith ’ as a source of error alone, witli tlie tradi¬ 
tional rationalism. For the faith-attitude or ‘will 
to believe’ appears to it to have imjiortant cogni¬ 
tive functions. It may be, psychologically, a 
necessary condition of the discovery, not only of 
religious, but also of scientific, truth. It is, more¬ 
over, latent in the very notion of ‘knowledge.’ 
For the ‘ principles ’ which every system of know¬ 
ledge assumes are not to be understood either as 
mere generalizations from experience or as .sheer 
necessities of thought; they seem to be intelligible 
only as ‘ jioatulates ’ which are adopted by an act 
of faith, before they are ‘ proved ’ by the subsequent 
working of the science. Nor, on the other hand, 
does it seem proper to regard a belief as established 
merely because it evokes a strong will to believe. 
The truth is that the religious qiujstions as to the 
sort and amount of evidence requiied by a postu 
late of faith are peculiarly dillicult. 

2. The pragmatist handling of these problems. 
—(1) Hie pr(t(dc.m of meaning, —Pragmatism con¬ 
tends that all(;g(i(l meanings, to be t(‘sted, must be 
a})plied or used, and tliereiii)on valued or revalued 
according as they work well or ill. Of all the 
formuhe for defining pragmatism none i.s better 
than ‘meaning depends on a[)pli(;ation,* which con¬ 
demns the absolute distinction betw(‘en theory .and 
practice and the entire separation between ‘ pure’ 
and ‘applied’ science {e.g. in iuath(*riiat ics). 
Thus inapj)lical)le lujtion.s (like unknowable and 
absolute truths and realities) are declared to be 
unmeaning. Moreover, if two notions do not 
difler in their ap])lication, the distinction between 
them is said to be unmeaning ; they are really 
identical and dill’er only in words—difi'erences that 
make no dillerenee are not worth making. 

(2) The. problem of truth. —A|)[)lying the .same 
principle to alleged truths (‘ trul li-clairiis ’), we see 
that, since all a.ssertions formally claim to be true, 
and mostly are not, tnith-claini or formal trutli is 
not what common sense and science mean hy 
‘truth,’ and that all claims have to be tested by 
their anplic^atioiis or ‘ consequences.’ If they work 
well, tlieir claim to truth-value is confirmed ; if 
ill, it is doubted or rejected as fal.se or erroneous. 
Hence the pragmatist formula*, ‘ All truths are 
useful ’ and ‘ Genuine truth must work,’ are corol¬ 
laries from this method of testing truth-claims. 
But it should be observed that these formulie are 
not formal deiinitions and so must not be treated 
as convertible ; pragmatism does not alfirm that 
whatever Is u.scful or works is true. To assert this 
would be to ignore the existence of lies, liction.s, 
errors, metliodological assumptions, and other 
varieties of truth-claim, which are not generally 
called truths, and are the very things which prag¬ 
matism prides itself on distingui.shing from genuine 
truths. It should be noted, further, that the 
question what sort of ‘working’ is relevant to the 
truth of a claim is relative to the inquiry, and is 


often disputable. In general it must be Iclt to the 
experts in the various sulqects concerned. Ibit in 
all subjects truth always remains relative to the 
state or knowledge, because only the conse(pu*nces 
known up to date can be used to t(;st a truth-claim. 
Hence no amount of successful working ever leads 
to the complete verification of any truth, or renders 
it ‘ absolute ’; further confirmation is always pos¬ 
sible and conceivable. But this denial tliat any 
truths are absolute and immutable is quite in ac¬ 
cord with the practice of the sciences ; it leaves 
room for literally infinite improvement in the 
reigning ‘ truths,’^ and explains their continual 
changes. For a Inith remains true only so long as 
it is the best to be had ; it becomes false as soon as 
it can be bettered. 

(3) The pr(/blem of truth and error is solved by 
regarding both as values, positive and negative, 
i.e. as success and failure relil iv(*ly to a cognitive 
jmrpose. A bona fde trnth-chiini is always sup- 
pos(Hl hy its maker to be as true as he can make 
it at the time ; but it may nevertheless fail suhse- 
(piently and be declared false, nor Is its formal 
truth-claim any protection against tliis fate. Con- 
sc(iuently there can be (4) uo criterion of truth 
which is formal or ahsoluti*, nor (5) any formally 
valid proof which renders its conclusion certain as 
a fact, in advance of observation. Successful veri¬ 
fication never amounts to ‘ valid ])roof,’ be(5ause it 
involves the formal defect of ‘ allirming the conse- 

J 'uent.’ Tlie same conclusion follows from the 
ormal defects of syllogistic reasoning. It is im¬ 
possible to get any guarantee of tlie absolute truth 
of the premisses usi'd, because these cannot be 
truer than the sciences can make them, and be¬ 
cause ‘.self-evident’ intuitions have always to he 
testeil. Moreover, a.s Alfred 8i<lgwick was the first 
to point out, the ‘ truth ’ of a j)remiss i.s amhignous, 
A premiss may he true in general and yet false for 
the special purpose in hand. ^Yhen, therefore, it 
is as(«<l, a false comdusion i.s deduced. After tlie 
event this failure may be described as a ‘ fallacy of 
accidiTit,’ or as an ‘ ambiguity in the middle term ’ ; 
but the potential flaw was inqierc.eptihle before, 
and could not he guarded agaiii.st. Heiu'e we (!au 
never know whether a form.illy valiil deduction 
will he true in fact, nor can we he absolutely as¬ 
sured in advance that an ajiparent ‘ case’ of a rub*, 
‘law,’ or ‘ universal’will turn out to be one in 
actual fact. 

As regards the p.sychological aspects of logic, 
pragmati.sm demands esj»ecially a ret^oguition of 
the relation of thinking ( 0 ) to pe.j'sonality and (7) to 
doubt. Emphasis on the former has led to the 
systematic extension of pragmati.sm called human¬ 
ism (q.v.)y hut it is evident that in logical theory 
also the traditional abstraction from tlie personal 
context and partiimlar occasion of assertions must 
be called in question. In particular, the relation 
of meaning to pur[)oso and context, the psyidio- 
logical impossibility of asserting truths whiili are 
thought to he useless, the selectiveness of human 
thought, the importamro of interest in starting 
ami of attention and relevan(*e in conducting 
rea.soning, and the massive, and still more the 
subtle, elTects of bias ami j)assion in distorting it, 
may be mentioned as implications of personality 
which have far-reaciiiiig (and uncixplored) logi< al 
e'dlects. The dejimidence of thought ujiori the 
stimulus of doubt has hemi specially elahorati'd l)y 
John Dewey, who has emjthasizcd the necai of a 
continual reconstruction of l)eliefs and tlie exqicii 
mental nature of all ju(lgiiu*nt. (S) r)(*\\ey also 
emphasizes the biological function of thin hong as 
an instrument of vital adaf»tation, and hi.sname for 
pragmatism, ‘ instrnm(*ntali.sm,’ conceives it as a 
radical application of Darwinism to jisychology. 
But, thougii it is clear that pragmatism entails a 
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reform of psycholo^^y as well ns of logic, ami that it 
has had a certain ellect in promoting psychological 
explanation in terms of ‘ runction ’ rather than of 
structure, it cannot as yet claim to have led to the 
working out systematically of a non-intellectual 
istic and biological psychology. 

Much the same may be said about the bearing 
of pragmatism on the ethical and religious values. 
It IS certainly important, for pragmatism cannot 
but atfect the factitious value which they have 
derived from their acceptance as absolute, immut¬ 
able, and infallible. Actually, however, they do 
not seem to be able to substantiate these claims, 
winch are contradicted by the facts of their history, 
and they probably stand to gain more than they 
could lose hy being humanized and brought into 
closer relation with the needs of life. It is also 
evident that, whereas the belief that truth, reality, 
and good are each one, absolute, immutable, and 
infallible was in principle bound to lead to dis¬ 
sensions between men each of whom believed that 
because he was right the others must be wrong, 
the pragmatist doctrine that trutli, right, and 
good, being relative to circumstances though not 
Jess precious on this account, may he dill'erent for 
diderent persona, and must, moreover, be developed 
by the continuous correction of errors and the sub¬ 
stitution of better and more satisfactory views for 
worse, is highly conducive to toleration and social 
harmony. Kven so, it does not seem probable that 
on niKJstions which allect dill’erent temperaments 
so aillerently anything like universal agreement 
will ever be reached ; but a convergence of opinion 
sullicient for social purposes is far more likely, if 
greater freedom to experiment in Mays of living 
were granted and if men were allowed to see 
for themselves which methods are successful and 
satisfactory and which are practically sure to 
fail. 

3. Pragmatism and absolutism. —It was natural 
that so distinctive and comprehensive an attitude 
as the nragiiiatic should be highly controversial, 
especially as it M^as diametrically antithetical to 
the iniellectualistic ‘ idealism ’ which conceived the 
essential function of intelligence as a static con¬ 
templation of ‘ eternal ’ truths and possessed great 
acauemic vogue. The ensuing controversy has 
chiefly raged round the conceptions of trutli and 
its absolutciness. The pragmatists have accused 
the traditional accounts of trutli of being unduly 
intellectualistic and ultimately devoid of meaning. 
Thus the realistic ‘correspondence’ theory, which 
makes truth depend on an agreement with a reality 
which transcends the pnujess of knowing, lias no 
means of establishing or testing the correspondenee 
which it alleges between the object as it is known 
and the object as it is per se. Its rival, the (ideal¬ 
istic) ‘ coherence’ theory, not only has to postulate 
an al)8ulutely coherent sysUmi of truth on tn(;{inade- 
quate) evidence of the relatively coherent .systems 
of the sciences, and so (inadvertently) requires a 
voluntaristic logic to justify it, but leads to a con¬ 
clusion M'hich confutes this same premiss. For it 
finds that the absolutely coherent truth which it 
demands cannot be possessed by any human mind ; 
it has, tliereforo, to alle^^e an Absolute to be the 
rece[)taele of such absolute truth. But this Ls 
equivalent to scepticism as regards human know¬ 
ledge, while it relapses into a ‘ correspondence ’ 
theory as regards the relation of human truth to 
absolute. Pragmatism, therefore, rejects both 
these absolutist metaphysica and the absolutene.ss 
of the truths known to man. They are all 
regarded as relative to man and to the condition 
of human knowledge for the time being, as the 
history of the sciences exemplifies. From this point 
of view also, humanism becomes an appropriate 
description of pragmatism. 


Litrraturb.—T he literature of pragmatism Is still largely 
scattered in the philosophic periodicals, especially in Mind and 
the Journal of rhilosophy. Its history as an avowed doctrine 
begins in America, with William James’s lecture on Philo- 
sophical Conceptions and Practical Results at Berkeley, Cal., 
1898. James acknowledged that he had taken the name 
from his friend C. S. Peirce, who had written on ‘ How to 
make our Ideas clear,’ in Popular Science Monthly, xii. [1878] 
287ff., without using the word; but James himself hod long 
been teaching pragmatism in everything but the name. His 
tVill to Believe, New York and London, 1897, states (p. 124) the 
pragmatic test of truth, in a paper dating from 1881. His 
epoch-making Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., do. 1890, also 
is full of pragmatism, and was admittedly the chief source 
from which the other leaders derived it. After the movement 
had been baptized, James devoted himself to its popularization, 
in his Pragmatism, do. 1907, The Meaning of Truth, do. 1909, 
A Pluralistic Universe, do. 1909, the unfinished Some Problems 
of Philosophy, do. 1911, and the posthumous collection of 
Essays in Radical Empiricism, do. 1912. The applications of 
pragmatism to logic were made in America by John Dewey 
and his pupils, who studied especially the dependence of know¬ 
ledge on doubt and on the need of reconstructing beliefs 
(Studies in Logical Theory, Chicago, 1903, How we Think, 
Boston, 1910, the Injluence of Darwin on Philosophy, New 
York, 1910, K'isays in Experimental Logic, Chicago, 1910. 
Creative Intelligence,, New York, 1917). In England Alfred 
Sidgwiclc had worked out a pragmatic logic independ¬ 
ently (Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs, London, 1892, 
The Use of H'orifs tn Reasoning, do. 1901, The Applica¬ 
tion of Logic, do. 1910, Elementary Logic, Cambridge, 
1914). F. C. S. Schiller’s writings elaborate chiefly the 
epistemological, logical, and polemical sides of pragmatism, 
in ‘Axioms as Postulates’ (in Personal Idealism, ed. H. Sturt, 
London, 1902), Humanism, do. 1903, 21912 , Studies in Human¬ 
ism, do. 1907, 21912, the new ed. of Riddles of the Sphinx, do. 
1910, and Formal Logic, do. 1912. As simple introductions, 
D. L. Murray, Pragmatism, London, 1912, and H. V. Knox, 
M'illiam James, do. 15)14, may be recommended; the full 
history of the movement has been written In Dutch in T. B. 
Muller, De Kennisleer van het Anglo-Amerikaansch Pragma- 
tisme. The Hague, 1913. The validity of the pragmatic argu¬ 
ment from consequences and the connexion of truth with what 
* works’ was upheld (d propos of A. J. Balfour’s Foundations of 
Belief) by A. Seth (Pringle-Pattison), Man's Place in the 
Cosmos, Edinburgh, 1897. Other pragmatist books of value are 

A. W. Moore, Pragmatism and its Critics, Chicago, 1910; 
I. E. Miller, Psychology of 2'hinking, New York, 1909 ; J. E. 
Boodin, Truth and Reality, do. 1911. For the religious applica¬ 
tions of pragmatism cf. James, Varieties of ReMgious Experi¬ 
ence, London and New York, 1902; G. Tyrrell, Lex Orandi, 
London, 1004, Lex Credendi, do. 1906; I. King, The Develop¬ 
ment of Religion, do. 15)10. 

Abroad pragmatism has great affinities with the French anti- 
intellectualism of Henri Bergson and his school (especially Le 
Roy and Wilbols) and the criticism of scientific procedure by 
H. Poincar^, E. Boutroux, G. Milhaud, P. Dunem, etc. In 
Germany the same ma> be said of the theories of knowledge of 
F. W. Nietzsche (The Will to Power, Eng. tr., 2 vols., Edin¬ 
burgh, 15)07-10), H. Vaibinger (Die Philosophie des Als Ob, 
Berlin, 1911), E. Mach (Zur Analyse der Empfindungen^, 
Jena, 1911), W. Ostwald, W. Jerusalem, and G. Simmel. 

In the way of criticism of pragmatism nothing systematic has 
yet been accomplished, but the best materials may be found in 

B. A. W. Russell, Philosophical Essays^ London, 1910; L. J. 

Walker, Stonyhurst manual on Theories of Knowledge, do. 
1910; W. M. Keane, Pragmatisin and the Scholastic Syn¬ 
thesis, Dublin, 1910; J. B. Pratt, What is Pragmatism f. New 
York, 15)('9; R. B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, 
<lo. 1912 ; W. Caldwell, Pragmatism and Idealism, London. 
15)13 A. Schinz, Antipragmatism, do, 1910, is of value as a 
<ijsplay of the eiuotif)nal reaction elicited ])y pragmatism, and 
F. H. Bradley, Essays in Truth and Reality, Oxford, 1914, as 
a recortl of the reluctant, but in the end decisive, concessions 
to which idealistic absolutism has been driven (cf. Schiller’s art. 
in Mind, no. 95 [1915]). F. C. S. SCIIILLER. 

PRAISE.—See Hymns, Worship. 

PRAKRTI. — See Pradhana, SAiilKnYA, 
Nature (llindu). 

prannAthIs. — Tills is the name of an 
Indian sect founded by Prannath, or PiAna-natha, 
in the early part of tlie 18tli century. He was a 
Ksatriya by caste, and came from Kat hiflwar. After 
long wanderings over W. India be reached Bundel- 
khand, and settled near Pannft with a lar^je follow¬ 
ing of disciples. During his stay there be indicated 
the PannS, diamond-mines to (Jhhatra,sala BundSla 
(t 1732), the local Rajft, who became his disciple. 

Prftnnath founded an eclectic religion combining 
the best elements of Islam and Ilinduism. He 
was the author of at least sixteen works written 
in a strange jargon, a mixture of Hindi, Sindh!, 
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Gujardtl, Arabic, and Sanskrit, by no means easy 
to understand. Growse (‘The Sect of tlie Pran- 
niltlils,’ JASBe xlviii. pt. i.) lias edited and trans¬ 
lated one of these—tiie Qiydmat-ndma^ or ‘ Account 
of the Day of Judgment.’ Verses 28 If. of this give 
a good idea of the attitude taken by the teacher : 

‘(According to the Hindus) the Kalki (incarnation of Vi^iju) 
will make an end of the Kali Yiiga. The (Jos]h* 1 aavs that 
Christ is the head of all, and that He will conn* uni do justice. 
The Jews say that Moses is the greatest, and that all will be 
saved through him. All follow different cuatoins, and eich 

f iroclaitns the greatness of his own master. Thus idly ouarrel- 
ing they fix upon different names; but the end of all is the 
same, the Supreme God.' 

One of the names of this Supreme God is Dham, 
and hence the Prftnnathls also call themselves 
‘ Dhamis.’ 

Prannath disallowed the use of intoxicating 
drugs, tobacco, wine, meat, and unlawful visits to 
women, and preached peace and charity. He pro¬ 
hibited idolatry, but at the present day one of 
his books, called the Qulzum^ is worshipped at the 
temple at Parma. All else that is seen at his 
shrines here and elsewhere is a small bed with 
a turban on it, called Prannath’s seat. In 1764 
Murta^a ^usain saw the bed with a stool on eacli 
side of it. On one was a copy of the Qur'an, and 
on the other a copy of the Hindft Purdnas, with 
learned men of both religions in attendance ready 
to give profitable answers to all inquirers. Most 
of the replies made to him involved the unity of 
God. 

There are only a few hundred followers of this 
cult in modern times. Most of them live at Panna, 
and others are found in small numbers in the 
United Provinces and in Nepal. Those of Bundel- 
khand bury their dead at Panna. Elsewliere they 
burn them, and carry the relics thit’.ier. 

LiTRRATrRB.—H. H. WilsoH, Sketch of the Ilelifjinue Sects of 
the Hindus^ in Works, ed. li. Rost, London, 1801-77, 1. 351 ; 
F. S. Growse, ‘The Sect of the Prann^this,’ JASBe xlviii. 
[1879] pt. i. p. 171, reprinted in Mnthurd, a District Memoir^ 
Ailahanful, ISSO, p. 212; [Jageshar Prasad Tiwsirx], Juvenils 
Ilist. of Chnrkhdri, bp a liative Servant of the State, Benares, 
1880, p. 12 ff. ; C. E. Luard, Gazetteer of Bundclkhand, 
Lucknow, 1907, p. 199. Lfil Kavi, Chhatra Prakd^a, Calcutta, 
18‘i9, and Ibmares, 1908, chs. 138ff., contains a contemporary 
account of Prannath’s dealings with Chhatra^aia. Murtaza 
^usain, Allnh\ar, wrote the ffad'Kjatu't-aqatlm about 1782. 
In this is described the author’s visit to Panna about the year 
1764, with a full description of the Prannithls and their temple 
(p. 600 of the lithographed ed., Lucknow, n.d.). 

G. A. Grierson. 

PRAPATTI-MARGA. — Prnpatti~7ndrga was 
a development of the Indian Bhakti-mdrga {q.v,) 
which took its rise in S. India in the 1.3th cent. 
A.D. Bhakti connotes active love and devotion to 
the adorable, while prapatti is simply passive 
Burrender. There are two schools or Vaisnava 
thought in S. India. The Vadagalai, of the 
country north of, say, Conjceveram, lays stress on 
bhakti, and the Tengalai, of the country south of 
tliat town, on prapatti. The attitude of a follower 
of the Vadagalai school is compared to that of a 
baby monkey, which is carried about and pro¬ 
tected by its mother, but nevertheless has to cling 
to her, while that of a follower of the Tengalai 
school is compared to the passive surrender of a 
kitten carried about in its mother’s mouth. They 
are hence nicknamed the ‘monkey-school* {mar- 
kata-nydya) and ‘ cat-school ’ {nidrjdra-nydya) 
respectively. The corresponding attitudes of the 
deity in these two cases are, respectively, sa- 
hetuka-kfpd, or ‘grace sought,’ and nir-hetuka- 
kfpd, or ‘ grace unsought,’ wliich may be compared 
with the ‘ co-operative grace ’ and ‘ irresistible 
grace* of Western theologians. 

A man who has adopted the prapatti-m&raa is 
called a prapanna, ‘ refugee,* or ‘ suppliant,*^ and 
he may be either dfpta, ‘patient,* or drta, ‘im¬ 
patient* A patient suppliant is one who lives an 
ordinary life, straight in thought, speech, and 


deed. An impatient suppliant is one whom pra- 
qmtti has caused to loathe the ordinary life and 
everything connecting liim with this world, and 
who, impatient of salvation, beseeches and besieges 
God to bring him to Himself. 

The argument of the teachers of the prapatti- 
mdrga is that the active concentration upon and 
adoration of God demamled by the bhakti-indrga 
is a means of salvation that tries the utmost 
i<rength and capacity of mortals, and is beyond 
the powers of most. Hence God in His mercy has 
opened the way oi prapatti, which demands merely 
unconditional self-surrender, and is accessible to 
all, irrespective of caste, colour, or creed. 

Although essentially a creed of 8. India, the 
prapatti-nidrga in later times found its ANay to the 
Ganges Valley in the north, and gave consolation 
to many pious souls afllicted by the tragedies that 
overwhelmed Hiiidostan in the 17th and 18th 
centuries (cf. art. Charan DA.si.s). 

A further develoninent of the ideas contained in 
this doctrine is called dchdrydbhimdna, ‘resort to 
a teacher or mediator.’ In this a mediator, tangibly 
present and accessible, conducts the soul to a God, 
who is to many beyond the reach of human 
thought. The mediator is represented as possess¬ 
ing two arms. With one he reaches downwards 
and rescues the proselyte soul from the world of 
sin, and with the other he reaches upwards and 

1 )reaents the soul, purified from earthly taint, 
>efore the throne of the Adorable. 

Litkratcke.—A. Govlndacharya and G. A. Grierson, ‘The 
Artha-panchuka ' (text and tr.), JBAS, 1910, p. 505, ‘Tei'j^falai 
and Vadajralaj,' to. 1912, p. 714; A. Govindachlrya, ‘The 
Ashfadaf^a Hhedas' (account of the doctrinal differenceg be¬ 
tween TeAgalai and Vadagalai), ih. 1910, p. 1103. 

G. A. (Frierson. 

PRARTHANA SAMAJ. — The Prarthanft 
Samai is the Brahma Samaj {q.v.) of the Bombay 
Presidency, but it has noteworthy characteristics 
of its own. 

Through the final defeat of the Marathas in 1818 
the Bombay Presidency, almost to its nresont 
extent, came under direct British rule, and aloiuit- 
stuart Klphinstone was the first governor. Under 
settled government things began to improve ; 
Western education was introduced; with John 
Wilson missions took a fresh start, employing new 
methods; and, in consequence, the Indian mind 
showed signs of awaking. About 1845 discu.ssions 
on religious and social questions began to agitate 
both tiie Hindu and the I’arsi communities in 
Bombay. The Hindus took action first. The 
earliest organization w’as a secret society, called 
the Gupta Sabha, for the discussion of religious 
questions. This was followed in 1849 by a larger 
secret society, called the Paramahaihsa Sablift, 
wliich was meant to advance lilieral ideas, both 
social and religious, and above all to break down 
caste. But in 1860 the matter was made public, 
and the society broke up. 

Yet liberal ideas were not thereby crushed, and 
the movement was quickened by a visit which 
Keshab Chandra Sen (see art. BrAhma SamAj) 
paid to Bombay in 1864. Finally, in 1867, the 
Prarthana Samaj {i.e. ‘ Prayer Society ’) was organ¬ 
ized. There was no man of genius among those 
who founded the society, but three strong men, 
the brotliers Pandurang and N. M. Parainanand, 
stood out as leaders. The ciiief interests of 
the Samaj were theistic worship and social 
reform; and a simple congregational organi¬ 
zation was adopted. In 1870 two young men of 
character and capacity joined the nioveinent, 
M. G. Ranade (later Justice Ranade) and K, G. 
Bhandarkar (now Sir R. G. Bhandarkar), the 
well-known scholar. Ranade was the most in¬ 
fluential leader the SaniAj has had, and to this day 
its teaching and activity bear the impress of his 
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spirit. The Samaj ijuildin^u,' was erected in 
Girgaiim, Bombay, in IS74, and since then has 
been tlio chief centre of tln ism in ilie West. 
In 1S82 another young man, now Sir N. G. 
Cliandavarkar, became a member of the Samaj. 
Bhandarkar and Gliandavarkar, tlie former in 
I’oona, the latter in Bombay, liave been by far 
the most prominent men in the movement since 
Kanade’s death in 1901. 'Fhere have been no 
groups of vigorous missionaries connected with the 
Samaj such as built up Brahmaism in Bengal, but 
there have been individual workers who have done 
faithful service, notably S. P. Kelkar and V. R. 
Shinde ; but something hinders ; for no one re¬ 
mains long in the work. Therci are also a number 
of cultured laymen whose assistance must be 
valuable—K. Natarajan, V. A. Sukhtankar, N. G. 
Velinkar, and others. 

There is also a strong Samaj in AhmadA,bad in 
the Gujarati country, the first leader of which 
was Bholanath Sarabhai. Poona, Kirkee, Kolha¬ 
pur, and Satfira, all in the Maratlia-speaking por¬ 
tion of the Presidency, have each a Samaj. Of the 
twenty-nine tlieistic societies in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency eighteen hear tin* name Pr.^rthana Samaj. 

The beliefs and teaching of the Samaj are very 
similar to those of the Sadharana Brflhrna Samaj 
of Calcutta. They are theists and opposed to 
idolatry with all its accompaniments. The inspira¬ 
tion of the Vedas and the doctrine of transmigration 
and karma have been surrendered. While the 
thought and life of the Samaj are largely fed from 
Hindu tlicology and literature—the hymns of 
Tukaram, Namdev, and other leaders of the bhnkfi 
school of Marat ha-land being much used—yet the 
teaching of Christianity, religious, moral, and 
social, has had quite as much intluence as in the 
Brahma Samaj. One striking ditl'erence, however, 
has to bo noted : in the Sadharana Brahma Samaj 
and also in the New Dispensation section vows are 
taken by every full member whereby he promises 
to cive up both caste and idolatry absolutely, 
while in tlie Prarthanil Samllj no such promises 
are made; and, though tlie leading members are 
as strict in these maUtirs as any Brahma could 
possibly be, there are others who belong to the 
Samaj and vet have banished neither idolatry nor 
caste from their homes. Thus the Bombay society 
stands nearer Hinduism and has closer relations 
with the Hindu community. 

The religious services of the Samilj are very 
similar to those of the Brjlhnia Samftj, the lan¬ 
guage being Marftthi in Bombay, Poona, and the 
other southern centres, butfiujarati in Ahmadahad. 
Passages are read from the Hindu Scriptures, and 
hymns are sung. There are prayers and a sermon. 

The literature of the Samaj is partly in English, 
artly in the vernacular. Sermons ami hymn- 
ooks are in the vernacular, and have a fair circu¬ 
lation. The literature in English is very scanty. 
Indeed, the weakness of the Samilj in theology is 
very notable, and was fully recognized by R.anade. 
Atteini)ts are being made to ])roduce books to 
enrich the teaching and the thought of the com¬ 
munity, but the results are meagre. 

Apart from the regular S\inday services, the 
religious activities of the Saimij are the Young 
Theists’ Union, the Sunday School, the Postal 
Mission, and the Suhodh Patrika, an Anglo- 
Marathi journal, d’lie Students’ Brotherhood, a 
sort of tlieistic Y.M.C.A., whose active workers 
belong to several communities, owes much to the 
SamAj. 

A good deal of educational and charitable work 
is carried on. In Bombay schools are maintained 
for children and for women, night-schools are con¬ 
ducted for working men, and there is a Home for 
the Homeless ; there is also an Orphanage, with I 


a Foundling Asylum, and Distressed Widows* 
Refuge, at Pandharpur, 

It is a very remarkable fact that, although the 
organization of the Prarthana SaniA-j with refer¬ 
ence to social questions is lax as compared with 
the Brahma Samaj, yet it.s services to the cause 
of social reform, to philanthropy, and to social 
service have been very great. It was Ranade who 
organized the friends of social reform and started 
the National Social f 'onference, which meets annu¬ 
ally. The hrst Conference was held in 1888, and 
ever since that day members of the Prarthana 
SamAj have taken a very large part in its activities. 
Similarly, the rise of the Dei)ressed Classes’ 
Mission, a society organized in 1906 to help and 
uj)lift the out-cast(*s, which draw's its su])port from 
various communities, is due almost entirely to 
V. R. Shinde and other Sannljists. A third in¬ 
stance is the Social S(M\ice JiCague recently 
founded in Bombay under Sir N. G. CliMiulavarkai. 

Like the sister organization in Bengal, the 
Prarthana Samaj remains w'eak in numbers but 
strong in inlluence. 

Litkratt'rk.— i. f/JSTOur: 5astri, Hist, of Bi'ahmo Samaj, 
Calcutta, 1912, ii. 411-450 ; V. R. Shinde, The Tkexstic Direc¬ 
tory, Bombav, 1912; J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious 
Movements in India, New York, 1915, pp. 74-81. 

Ii. Teaching : M. G. Ranade, Religion.^ and Social Reform, 
Bombay, 1902, Miscellaneons irri<mj/«, do. 1916 ; N. G. Chanda- 
varkar, Speeches and lyrilings, do. 1911. 

J. N. Fabquiiak. 

PRATYEKABUDDHA.— I. Introduction and 
definition.—In the course of ages the Lnw {dkarma) 
has been successively taught by a long line of 
saviours or perfect Buddhas [samynksamljii(UUia). 
'riiey are not only Buddhas, i.t. in possession of 
the knowledge {bodhi) that works out fer/ta^ship or 
liberation (nirvana); they are perfect Jhiddhaa-— 
omniscient, omni})otent, and very compassionate. 
These qualitie.s they owe to the long practice of 
the ‘perfect virtues’ (pdramitds) as bodhisnttvas 
(.see artt. Bodhi.sattva, Mahay ana). 

'I’he seed of the I.<aw bears dillerent fruit accord¬ 
ing to the dispositions of the disciples. A threefold 
distinction must be made. (1) Some disciples 
(mediate or immediate) of a perfecit Buddha resolve 
to imitate him ; they follow' the practii'e of the 
bodhisattvasy and finally become pcjrfcct Buddhas, 
revealing the Truth and establishing the (finirch. 
For, after a few centuries, the visible work of a 
perfect Buddha perishes, the very name of Buddha 
and the path to nirvana die away. It is the lot of 
1 he bodhisattva to build the path again and again. 
(2) Some di.sciples realize the fruit of the religious 
life, and become nr hats or Buddhas and reach 
nirvana, while the Law is yet living ; the (later) 
technical name for such discij)les, taught by 
Buddha or the Church, is §rcwaka. This word la 
■ommonly translated ‘auditor,’ ‘discijile,’ but it 
akso means ‘ preacher,’and this meaning (supported 
hy Saddkarinaiiundartkay iv. 53, witli the com- 
mcnt;iry of Chandrakirti thereon) points out one 
of the features of these saints: they are nreacdiers. 
They are the fathers and the doctors of tne Church 
together with the bodhisattvas. (3) But not every 
discij»le, either monk or layman, becomes an arhat 
or a Buddha during the short period of the dura¬ 
tion of the Church. The consequence is that, 
during the much longer periods of the disappear¬ 
ance of the Church, these already converted men 
•ontinue to progre.ss in holiness and wisdom ; they 
develop their old ‘ roots of merit’; they will finally 
reach knowledge (bodhi), without being actually 
taught by a perfect Buddha, w ithout being trained 
under the rule of the Church created by a perfect 
Buddha ; they w'ill, in their last birth, discover 
the Truth by themselves, as Sftkyamuni did and as 
all perfect Buddhas do. But they will not be 
perfect Buddhas ; they will not move the wheel of 
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the Law ; they will not re-establish the decaved 
Church. These saints are named pratyekabiiddhas 
[paccekahuddha^ rah-sahs-rgyas), ‘ private Bud¬ 
dhas' (Kern), ‘ Boiuhlhas individuels* (Burnouf) ; 
‘ they desire their own peace * {rah zhi don gfiei\ 
svnkCtniyarthaka) ; * they rule themselves, not the 
others ; it is themselves they bring to nirvana ’ 
{ekam dtmdnain damenti par mirvdpay anti). 

‘The name and the nature of a Buddha,’ nays Chandrakirtl,* 
‘helonif to three classes of persons, the lirdvakas, the pratyektt' 
buddhas, and the incomparable perfect Buddhas. The name of 
Buddha is therefore sjiitable for the pratyekabxtddhas. These, 
owinjf to their merits and knowledjfe, are ^[reater than the 
irdvakaB. But, as they lack the equipment of merit and knovv- 
ledjfe (of the perfect Buddhas], the great com passion,the 
unuersal knowledge, they are inferior to the perfect Buddhas. 
They are intermediary. And as knowledge (t.#!. the knowledge 
that brings nirodfin] 19 born in them without a teacher, as the\ 
are Buddhas by themselves, isolated and acting for their own 
sake, they are pratytkabxiddkas.' 

2. Bodhisattva and pratyekabuddha. — All 

pratyckabuddhas are not ^rdvakas who have faihnl 
to obtain knowledge {bodhi^ a?7irtlf-ship) during tin* 
duration of the Church. A bodhisattva may ab¬ 
andon bis career of a bodhisattva and become a 
pratyekabuddha in order to obtain nirvana sooner. 
A legend told in the Kanakavarndvaddna^ illus¬ 
trates the leading motive of t\\e pratyekabuddha : 

A bodhisattva chanced to be aw'are of a hideous crime (in<‘e«t); 
he felt disgusted with tfie creature'* whom he was trying to 
liberate by tiecoming a perfect Buddha: ‘ Beings are corrupt! 
Nay, they are very corrupt! Who would have the courage to 
work so long a time for the sake of so wickeil beings?’ Ac« ord- 
ioifly* this bodhisattva made up his mind to obtain nirvdxxa as 
soon as possible (t.«. the pratif{hita nirodxut)', he sat at the 
root of a tree, meditated on the origination and passing away of 
the skandhas (elements of the ‘self’), and soon realized bodhi, 
the pratycka bodhi. 

The A vadann adds that this bodhisattva^ changed 
into a piatyckabuddha^ did not totally lose liis 

revious eliarity.^ He thought that he had not 

one jinyrhing for others, having only provided for 
himself {sva kart ham). Being unable to preach, he 
begged in order that the donors might ac((nire 
merit by giving to such a ‘ holy vessel ’ as a pratye¬ 
kabuddha. Some pratyekahiiddhas are known to 
disjila^ miraculous powers—a [loor substitute for 
the Woid, hut a pioof of their altruism. 

3 . Why pratyckabuddhas do not preach.—The 
iratyckahialdha possesses the bodhi^ or the know- 
edge necessary to nirvana^ hut he is not a perfect 
Ibiiidha: he lacks omniscience, omnipotence, sup¬ 
reme corniiassioii ; and the reason is clear enough. 
The pratyekabuddha is an arhat * en retard,’ who 
has had to woi k very liard, in an egoistical way 
{svakdrfhani), to comjiensate for the want of actual 
teaching ; he has not followed the practice of the 
boilhisatfva M’hich assumes high compassion and 
creates omniscience and omnipotence. But why 
does he not nreacli as .Wdvakas^ as even ordinary 
monks and laymen do? P'or he has both coni- 
lassion and learning. The reason of his silence, of 
lis incapacity for preaching and even speaking, is 
to be found in the special nature of his training. 

The pratyekahuddhas have led a lonely life for 
centuries, as ‘ solitary contemplative philosophers,’ 
aa ‘hermits’ (Kern); they have not met vvith 
laymen, monks, or other prafyekabud/Ihas ; tii(?y 
have had neither teaclier nor spiritual friends 
[kalydiuimitras). They have been living ‘ like a 
rhinoceros’ {khadgavi.sdnaknlpa),^ The natural 

1 Madhyamakd vat ft ra, Hibl. Buddhica, Ix. 8. 18 ; tr. in 
Mus^on, new ser., vin. [I')ii7] 254. 

2 The ‘compaHsion' (k rrinui) Is compassion ‘con‘»isting In 
absence of haired ’ tovvurd< beings of Kamadhatu (sc-e CosMo- 
30 .VY [Buddhi'it]) as far as they are enduring the first kind of 
twfterin^ (duhkhndabkhatd). The ‘ great compassion ’ {mahuka 
rupd) includes all beings and all kinds of siitlering. 

* ][>i.vydrndd.na, ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 2it{ ff. ; tr. E. Bumouf, 
Intrndxtctarn, p. 94. 

^ Cl. Ax^addnaiataka, Bibl. Buddh. iii. [Petrograd, 190^-09], 
11 116 : th« pratyekabxtddhas are said to b« hinadmdnxikam- 
paka. 

* Later, it seems, a second category of pratyekahxiddha was 
admitted (by the Sautrfintikas, sa^s Wassilieflf [Bxiddhisrnxts, p. 


consequence of this solitary life, of this excessive 
distaste for ‘human contact’ [sanisnrga) in order 
to avoid ‘attachment’ {sneha), is that they are 
unable to preach the truth that they have dis 
covered. 

4. B§is and pratyckabuddhas. —There is little 
doubt that ihi.s theorj'’ of the pratyekabuddha, the 
hermit .'^aint, arises from actual fact. The pratye¬ 
kabuddha embodies the old ideal of a solitary and 
silent life—-an ideal^ that was nourishing before 
Sakyamuni came. Sakyamuni did not favour it; 
he, imieed, comlemned the vow of silence, and did 
his be.st to encourage spiritual exercises in common 

^^^reailing, teaching, and social activities of many 
kinds. But he was shicwd enough to leave some 
scope to the more ascetic ttmdencie.s of his country¬ 
men. Accordingly, after they had undergone .some 
training (novitiate), monks were allowed to live in 
the forests, like the psis of old. 

Hermits are sujijiused to have great magical 
power, and to be angry when trouhled in their 
contemplations ; the same is true of the pratyeka- 
buddhaSy and there are some legends to this 
ellect. 

5. The vehicle of the pratyekabuddha.— ()wing 
to their austerities anti long meditations, the 
pratyekahuddhas are superior to the ordinary 
.Wdvakas in pow er and in science. But do they ac¬ 
quire bodhi oy the same method as the irdvakas or 
hy .some other method? Both Madhyamikas and 
Vijnanavadins state that the h-dvakas and the 
jirotyrkahuddhas are ‘ conveyed ’ to bodhi by the 
same vehicle. 

•The path otlho pratyekabuddha Is of the same nature (txilya- 
j(tti//a) (IS (hf path of the 6racaka. The difTererico is that in 
Ihtir last birth, owing to lln-ir fonner exeroisf, tliey realize 
without a master the thirty-seven (pialities leading to bodhi and 
obtain arhattva, the abandonment of all vices’ {Bodhisattva- 
bhinni, 1 . vd. 6 ; MusiUoi, new scr., \ii. [1911] 168). 

• All saints are born from the Buddhas. The ibiddhos teach 
dependent origination. By hearing it, pondering over It, 
meilitating on il, the irdvakas and tlie other saints will obtain, 
according to their intentions, tlie peifecLion of their own state. 
But some of them [the pratyekabuddfias] ... do not obtain 
xiirviiud in this life; they theiefore will obtain it, without 
fuitlur exertion, in another Wlv’ {Madhyaxnakdvatixra, p. 2; 
Mu.svoii, new' ser., viii. ‘252; Chandrakirti quotes Aryadova, 
Satdka, viii. 22, and Nagkrjuna, Mulainadhyainaka, xviil, 12). 

On the other hand, ddbetan and Chinese author¬ 
ities maintain tluit, while the h'dvnkfts meditate 
on the h'our ’i'ruths {rhalurdryasatya), tlie pratye- 
kabuddhas obtain their bodhi by meditating on 
‘depiuident origination’ {pratitya - sanrutpada). 
The Cliim*se tramslations of pratyekabuddha mean 
‘alone Ihiddha,’ jn'at yrnjabuddha.' I’he Tibetan 
equivalents are ‘ wdio meditates on pratitya^ {rten 
hhrvl A.sr/om), ‘who un(ler.''^t^ln(l^ only the causes’ 
(rkye.n grig rtogs /).^ W'e are told that the jiroper 
way of such mcdiLition is to look at the hirth and 
decay of the leaves. 

The present writer believe.s that this distinction 
is pundy .schola.stic. Dependent origination is 
only the commentary of the Second Truth. 

6. Mahayanist criticism.—Acconling to the 
'(iddhariuanondarika ((). 44, and jta.s.nui), there is 
a)t a .sVdCO/.Yi-vehicle or a pratyrkahud(lha-\eh\e\e. 

Srdvakas and pratyekabur/rthas do not reach bodhi 
or nirvana. They have to become hodhisattvas to 
enter into the Great Vehicle, which is the only 
vehicle.* 

The Prajhaparamitd^ on the contrary, main¬ 
tains that it is not necessary to become a bodhi- 
.utitva in order to reach bodhi. There is a hdvaka- 
vehicle, \ipratyeka-\e\\\e\e{i^eeSaddharina, pp. 79, 
200; Dharnui-Saingraha, etc.). But one cannot 

304] ; but It scorns that the Vaibli.a^iikas agreo), the pratyeka- 
buddhas ' who arc liv ing together ’ {vargachdrin ); \\vvu(Manxial 
of Indian Bxtddh> ]». (52, n. 1) compares vaggasdrin in the 
Nuf/a-A’qmfo, 371. M»(i, 912. ^ 

1 «ce Was.«ihcfT, p. 13; Kite!, Handbook, p. 123; Sarat 
ChaiKira Das, Tibetaxx- English Dictionary, p. 1166. 

2 See also the sxUra quoted, Sik^asarnxichchaya, p. 9(. 
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become a h'dvnka and pratyeka by the mere under¬ 
standing of the Four Truths or of dependent 
origination. Understanding of voidness {&ilnyatd) 
is necessary.^ 

7 . Technical details.—Many technical details 
are to be found in the Abliidharma and Vijfiana- 
vadin books—the theory of the last incarna¬ 
tion of a inim e prfitycka. 

The chnkravartin (sovereii^n king) is conscious when descend¬ 
ing into the maternal womb ; then he becomes unconscious and 
is born unconscious. The future prali/oka remains conscious in 
the womb. The bodhiaattva at his last birth is born conscious. 

Litbraturk.—I. Mahdvyutpatti, Uibl. Buddhica, xiii. [Petro- 
grad, 1911) § 46 (p. 17); Dhamna-Sarrigrnha, Anec. Oxon., 
Aryan series, iii. v. [Oxford, 18H5] ii.; Mahdvimtu, ed. K. 
Senart, Paris, 1882, i. 801, iii. 271 ; Madhyarnakavrtti, Bibl. 


Buddh. iv. [1913] 861, 863; Divydvaddna. cd. E. B. CoweU and 
R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886, p. 298; Madhyamakdvatdrat BibL 
Budd. ix. [1912] 2 flf. 

II. I. J. Schmidt, ‘Uber einige Orundlehren dee Buddha* 
ismus,’ 3/^m. ds I’Acad, de St. PUcrabourg, 6th ser., ‘Sciences 
politiques, histoire et philologie,’ 1. [1832] 241; A. R^musat, 
Pa^kotiiici, Paris, 1836, p. 165; E. Burnouf, Introd. A Vhist. 
dn bouddhisme indien, do. 1844 (reprint 1876), pp. 94, 297, 438, 
Le Lotus de la bonne lot, do. 1862, pp. 62, 816; S. Beal, A 
Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. London, 1871, 
p. 263 ; E. J. Eitel, Ilandbook of Chinese liuddhism'i, do. 1888, 
p. 123; C. F. Konpen, Die Religion des Buddha, Berlin, 1867- 
59, i. 419, 426; W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhismus, Petrograd, 
1800, pp. 13, 162, 289, 304 ; Sarat Chandra Das, A Tibetan’ 
English Dictionary, Cakmtta, 1902; R. Spence Hardy, 
Eastern Monachism, London, 1850, p. 290, Manual of Bud- 
hism\ do. 1880, p. 38; R. C. Childers, Dictionary of Pali, do. 
1876, p. 309; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strase* 
burg, 1896, p. 61 f. L. DE LA VALLIiIE PoUSSIN. 
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Introductory and Primitive (E. N. Fallaize), 
p. ir)4. 

American (H. B. Alexandkti), p. 158. 

Babylonian (S. Langdon), p. 159. 

Buddhist (M. Ane.saki), j). 166. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 170. 

Christian - 

Theological (C. F. D’Arcy), p. 171. 

Liturgical (K. M. Woolley), p. 177. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 180. 

Finns and Lapps (C. J. Billson), p. 181. 

PRAYER (Introductory and Primitive). — i. 
Origin and development,—In its simplest and 
most primitive form prayer is the expression of a 
desire, cast in the form of a request, to inlluence 
some force or i)o\ver conceived as supernatural. 
Apart from the modern usage of tlie term, which 
coniiotoB spiritual communion, it is usually under¬ 
stood to im])ly reverent entreaty. It must be said, 
however, that in the primitive mind reverence is 
usually obscured by fear—all spirits, whether good 
or bad, are regarded as dangerous—while the idea 
of entreaty, though the ostensible influence in 
determining the form, is largely coloured by a 
desire to compel or command. Genetically, jirayer 
is related to tlie spell or charm ; and it is frequently 
a matter of dilliculty to determine whether a par¬ 
ticular formula slK)uld be assigned to one category 
or to the other. Although the form of the address 
may be of assi.stance — some writers have en¬ 
deavoured to distinguish between spell and prayer 
by as.signing to the latter those forrnula3 which 
contain a vocative (see W. H. R. Rivers, The 
TodaSj London, 1906, p. 272) —in the rudimentary 
forms the underlying psychological elements are 
hardly distinguishable. In performing a magical 
act the performer often 8upi)lements the mimetic 
action by indicating in a phrase or two what it is 
that he wishes to be done. 

Tbe Australian black-fellow who works magic against his ; 
enemy by pointing and stabbing with his spear says, ‘Strike! j 
KiUl’ Here a simple command ernpha.si/.es the action. In another i 
and more complex example the Maidu medicine-man intlicls 
disease on the neighbouring villages by burning certain rootfl j 
and blowing smoke towards them saying, ‘Over there 1 Over i 
there 1 Not here ! To the other place 1 Do not come back 
this way. We are good. Make these people sick. Kill (hem ; 
they are bad people!' (R, B. Dixon, ‘The Northern Maidu,’ 
Bull. Am. Mas. Nat. Uist. xvii. pt, 3 [190.5] 328 f.). In form 
this is a direct command, but in spirit it differs hard!}', if at all, 
from supplication. 

A familiar jirocess of magic is to work evil 
against an enemy by performing a ceremony over 
some part of the body, such as hair or a jtiece of 
nail, or some object which has been in intimate 
contact with the body, such as earth impies.sed 
with a footprint. The ceremony is accompanied 
as a rule by some formula. 

1 A^^asAhasrikd, Bibl. Indica (Calcutta, 1888), p. 879; Mo- 
dhyamakavriti, p. 863 (a different opinion, p. 861). 


Greek (A. W. Mair), p. 182. 

Iranian (E. Lehmann), p. 180. 
aiii (M. Stevenson), p. 1S7. 
apanese (M. Revon), p. 189. 

Jewish (I‘\ 1’erles), p. 191. 

Mexican (L. Spence), p. 196. 
Muhammadan (Tii. W. Ju vnboll), p. 196. 
Roman (J. B. Carter), p. 199. 

Teutonic (E. Welsfokd), p. 201 . 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 202. 


The Maori priest was believed to be able to ‘ pray' mother 
and child to death by using the placenta in this way (Q. 
Bennett, Wanderings in New South Wales, Batavia, etc., 
London, 1834, 1. 128). 

The relation l)etween formula and ceremony i.s 
: shown in a Malay charm in which the nature and 
I meaning of the treatment of the soil from tlie 
i centre of a footprint were indicated by saying : 

I * It is not earth that I switch, 

I But the heart of So-and-so.' 

I But, while tliis instance merely illustrates the 
I desire to make clear the intention of the charm 
I (thou<;(h it must be noted that it is an essential 
I part in securin'^ success), another charm from the 
j same part of the world illustrates by a curious 
I conjunction the primitive attitude of mind towards 
I the powers to whom these invocations are ad- 
' dressed: in one of the ceremonies for bringing 
: sickness, injury, or death upon an enemy by the 
I mutilation or translixing of a waxen image the 
operator, in the course of his address to the spirit, 
says ; 

* Lo, I am burying the corpse of Somebody, 

Do you aR.sist in killing him or making him sick : 

If you do not m.iko him sick, if you do not kill him. 

You .shall be a rebel against God, 

A rebel against Muhammad,’ 

whicli illustrates at once the request for help, the 
idea of compulsion involved in the charm, and a 
threat in case of non-compliance (W. W. 8keat, 
Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 569, 571). In 
some addre,sses to the dead, especially when the 
fear of the dead, however well disposed, has been 
much exaggerated by any peculiar or unusual 
circumstance, magical ceremony, entreaty, and 
command combine in much the same way. 

The Orilons appear to regard the spirit of a woman who hai 
died in childbirth or while pregnant as specially malignant. 
Not only is she buried with special precautions (the ankles are 
broken and the body is laid face downward with the bones of a 
donkey), but various invocations are addressed to her, such ns, 

* If you come back, may >ou turn into a donkey !’ 'The roots 
of a palm-tree may be burned, while the mourners say, ‘ May 
30 U come home only when the leaves of the palm-tree wither !' 
(P. Dehon, ‘Religion and Customs of the Oraons,’ Mem. As. 
Soc. Bengal, i. 9 [1906], p. 139). 

On the other hand, the Thonga formula at the 
tjeha ceremony of collective fishing by the com¬ 
munity, which takes place when the lakes are 
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drying up, seems to be passing, if it has not 
alrea(^ passed, into the category of prayer. 

An orfenng is made by the descendaMt of an inhabitant of the 
country, who, however, does not perform the full sacramenUl 
tiUj which consists in placing part of the offering in the mouth 
and then spitting it out, but merely spits without having placed 
anything In his mouth, and says, ^Let fish abound 1 Let them 
not hide in the mud I Let there be enough of them to satisfy 
everyone 1 ’ 

Notwithstanding the form of the address and the 
circumstances of the ceremony, which give it a 
magical turn, the stress laid upon the ancestral 
connexion seems to indicate a more definite direc¬ 
tion of the supplication than would be expected in 
an endeavour to compel a successful issue l>y magic 
alone (H, A. Junod, Life of a S. African Trihe^ 
Neuchatol, 1912-13, ii. 70). Among the Veddas of 
Ceylon many of the invocations which form a part 
of the ceremonial dances by which the favour of 
the spirits is secured are Sinhalese cliarma which 
are meaningless to them and as such are merely 
the ‘word of power.’ But in form, whatever may 
be the spirit in which the invocations as a whole 
are used, whether merely as spells or as supplica¬ 
tions with full appreciation of tlieir purpose and 
meaning, they belong to the category of prayer. 
This appears clearly in the following instance of 
an invocation to the nae yaku, the spirits of the 
dead : 

' O father who went to that world, come to this world. Come 
q^uickly to place [(for us) the aamhar deer, the spotted deer. 
Take this betel leaf. Come very quickly. Come quickly. My 
mother's people take the rice, take the rock honey, take tlie 
betel leaf. To place the sambar, to place the ^iottcd deer, come 
very quickly ’ (C. Q. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas^ Cam¬ 
bridge, 1911, p. 277). 

Notwithstanding the change in mental attitude 
involved by the transition from spell to pra 3 ’^er, 
there is always a tendency for the latter to retain 
or to revert to the character of the former. The 
primitive mind clings firmly to the idea of control 
over power which is involved by the use of name 
or formula. Among the Todas, with whom ritual 
has almost overwhelmed religion, prayers are 
divided into two portions, of which the petition 
or prayer proper forms the second. The first part 
consists almost entirely of names known as kivar- 
zam ; it is made up of a number of clauses, each 
consisting of tlie name of an object of reverence 
followed by idith, * for the sake of.’ Much care is 
taken that tliis part of the prayer should not be 
overheard ; it is muttered in the throat. It has 
been conjecture<l that the kwarzam was originally 
a form of supplication to tlio gods with widen 
other words have come to be ineduded. The ob¬ 
jects of reverence named are of various kinds, 
including the names of gods, buffaloes, village.s, 
dairies, and parts thereof. As in other cases— 
c.^r., the Vedda prayers, for which there i.s a 
special voctabulary—these things are referred to 
not by their ordinary names, but by special names 
(Kivers, pp. 216, 229). This formalization of 
prayer which as.similates it to a spell can be 
paralleled from the Avesta, in which the concep¬ 
tion of the magical power of prayer is such that the 
mere rei)ctition of the words, if correct, is sullicient 
for eflioacy, and it is commanded that they should 
be repeated as a sort of preservative at fixed 
hours of the day (W. Ceiger, Civilization of the 
Eastern Irmiians in Ancient Tiines^ Bng. tr., Lon¬ 
don, 1885-86, i. 71)—a use of ‘vain repetition as 
the heatlien do ’ which finds expres.sion in an ex¬ 
treme form in the employment of the Buddhist 
prayer-wheel [q.v,)* 

2. Occasions on which prayer is offered,—It 
follows from the close genetic relationship between 
i^ell, or charm, and prayer that the latter, when 
m‘st it begins to mouify its magical character of 
compulsion and to take on the character of an 
appeal for assistance, is employed intermittently 
only. 


It is said of the Ba^anda that, when everything goes BmooihU 
and the family ia in good health, a man does not troublo to itrav 
or make offerings, but does eo only in limes of danger or aiok- 
1 ) 088 . If a ghost was troubling a family, ofTeringa were made 
and prayer was addressed to a stronger ghost to secure its 
asaiatance. Prayer was offered to Musiai, the god of earthquake, 
when he exhibited his power ; Nagawonyi received offerings 
when the women desired children (J. Roscoe, The Baganda, 
BP* 286f., 313 f.). The Fijian addressed a prayer 
to his totem when he was in danger ; e.g,, a man^vho capsized 
at sea called on the shark-god, and a shark appeared and towed 
him ashore (B. Thomson, The Fijiajie, London, 1908, p. 116). 

Illness, when recognize<l as caused by a spirit, 
was another occa.sion which called for prayer, 
either to the spirit responsible, or to a spirit 
which possessed the power to heal. 

Among the Kayans of Borneo the chant of the dayong 
(medicine-man or -woman), before starting on the soul-hunt, 
eHsentially a prayer for aswistance addressed to Laki Teiiangan, 
the supreme being of the universe, or in the case of a woman 
to Doh Tenangan, his wife (0. Hose and W. Mc.Dougall, The 
Tagan Tribes oj Borneo. I.ondon, 1912, il. 29 f.). Tlie Thonga 
medicine-man, before entering upon the treatment of a case of 
illness, prays to his ancestors, and in particular to that one of 
them from whom he holds tluat his knowleilge was acquired, to 
give their blessing to his treatment (Junod, il. 3(>2). The obla¬ 
tion which follows the (drcuincision ceremony ni rformed on 
the young men to secure the recovery of a njian chief Is 
accompanied by prayer to the ancestral spirits (Thomson, 
p. 157). 

Drought is a frequent occasion—especially in 
Afric.a—for prayer in connexion with rain-making 
ceremonies, as, e.q., among the N’yanga ana 
N’goni tribes, when the chief at the head of the 
whole community oilers up prayers as a jiart of a 
propitiatory ceremony addressed to his predecessors 
and ancestors. Every village has its lua^'cr-tree, 
usually a fig, standing in the open space, under 
which sacrifices are ollered (A. u erner, Natives of 
British Central Africa^ London, 1906, pp. 61, 
53, 62 f.). 

A remarkable develomnent of the tlieory of 
divine punishment which hears upon the efficacy 
of prayer as a remedial measure in case of drought 
is recorded among the Torajas of Central Celebes. 

Divine displeasure in cases of incest is marked by torrential 
falls of rain. In cases of prolonged drought they simulate 
incest among their animals. A cock and a bow are killed and 
laid side by side in an intimate embrace. The headman then 
prays, ‘Ogotls above and gods below, if you have pity on us, 
and will that we eat this year, give rain. If you will not give 
rain, well we have here buried a cock and a how in an intimate 
embrace,' i.e. ehow your displeasure by sending storms (A. O. 
Kruijt, quoted In Gli^, pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. 113). 

Another occasion when the tussistance of super¬ 
human powers may be sought is in divination. 

Tbc Bagaiida lealiier-thrower, when consuUed in a case of 
eickiM---s, or the Thonga liiviner, when consulting his bones, 
usually offered up a prater to the god or to the ancestors 
(Roscoe, p. 339; Junod, ii. 363). 

Although it cannot he said that among the more 
primitive races, with certain exceptions, there is 
any conception of prayer as anything more Ilian a 
call in the hour of need and as occasion arise.s, 
there is an approximation to the idea of an organ¬ 
ized ritual in the constant but irregularly recurring 
crises in which it is thought desirable to petition 
the spirits or deities for benefit or protection. 

One of these is death or burial—a time when evil Influencea 
are most potent and are brought more intimately into touch 
with human life. Among the Igorots after a death an old man 
relates the story of the first man and woman after the flood. 
Caliunian taught them to bury the dead, and, after burying the 
dead, he said, ‘ Yon should make j>ra.vers .ind offerings so that 
you may not be affected by any kind of disease ’ (A Robertson, 
‘The Igorots of Lepanto,’ Philijtpine Jonm. Science, 8(‘ct. D. 9 
[Manila, 1914], p. 614). Among the Balhonga a burial, a cere¬ 
mony of which the traditional solemnity Is indicated by the 
exceptional prominence assigned the uterine nephew, was one 
of the important occasions in the family ceremonial in which 
prayer waH offered. Another was a marriage, when the father 
of the bride prayed the gods to give children to the union. 
When a man (lepiirted on a journey, the medicine-man prejiarcd 
drugs, spat on him, and prayed for his protection (Junod, ii. 
862). In the Philipiiines the native tribes spend a great part of 
their time in collecting animals with which to make feaBtfl. 
The spirits are invited to these feasts in order to secure their 
favour. They precede almost every action of any importjince, 
such as the first hair-cutting of a son, harvest. Irrigation and 
other work connected with the crops and, Inevitably, are part 
of the treatment of disease. In a feast preceding a Journey to 
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Harvest Feast of th» IviaiiKiin Ifui^ao,’ rinhiipine Jonrn. 
Scienof, sect. 1). 0 [15)11], p. H;i). Aniunjir the Iirorots the feasts, 
whether niorle for a particular object <»r with the ijeiicral aim of 
secuririff spiritual assistance, are not only the otcations (ora 
petition ; the reply is also forthcoming, hoinij: furnished by an 
exaininatioM of the liver of the victim (Itobertson, p. 472f.). 

A-I- 


Auierica, i. The Far hV-.s/, London, 1?)()7, p. l(JH). This 
practice was also extended to the ve;^etahle kinj^dorn, and 
praver to vejfetation-spirits formed a part of the numerous 
hrstfruit ceremonies which were a j)ronuiiCnt feature in the 
culture of the American Indian. Hefore youiif' pcojile ate the 


north-west, ceremonies which inau^^urated the new season’s 
replenishment of the slock of foocl, the prayer offered hy the 
niedicine-man to the spirits of the raspbcriy or the .salmon was 
an essential element in the ceremony (i/>. jip. ir>8f., 171 f.). 
Agricultural ceremonies of all descri])! ions, and especially those 
connected with sowing and the harvest, have had a marked 
Influence in the development of regularity in the occasions for 
pra\er. At the time of sowing the Iroquois pra>ed to the 
thunder-spirit and at harvest they thanked him for the gift of 
rain (h'/?'*, pt. i.. The Ma<jtc Art, li. 309). In the Malay Penin¬ 
sula every one who is to take part in the rice cultivation must 
bring to the mosque half a (juart of grain (for ‘ mother seed ') in 
order that prayers may he read over it. When they are finished, 
every man goes to the rice-field, if possible on the same day, to 
begin to plough the nursery plot, and at the various stages of 
cultivation in the course of the ceremonies appropriate to each 
—e.g., in the sowing and in the ceremonial reaping by the 
patvang —charms or jira^crs are repeated. In the <'ase of the 
ceremonial rea|mig the ‘ ten pra 3 ers,’ whi( h are in effect a peti¬ 
tion for daily lire id never to he lacking on earth or In heaven, 
have to bo repeated in one breath (Skeal, p. 240). If there was 
danger that the crop might fail from <lrought or from otiier 
causes, offerings were made and magical ceremonies pi rforined 
W’hlch were sometimes accompanied by inayers. The two 
elements are combined in a rain-making ceremony in Angoni- 

4V,., 4.N 41... .. 4.^..,..l., 41... I.,...!.,. 


your cliililreti the rains, there is the beer we have given you.' 
bn their return they find a pot of water set at a doorwa.v hy an 
old woman, in which they din branches and scatter llie water 
aloft (It. S. Rattray, Some, Folk Stories and Songs in Chinganja, 
lyOndon, 1907, p. US), At tiie harvest feast of the Kiaiigan 
Ifiigao prayers were addresseil to every class of spirit fn whose 
control lay any kind of influence, for goo«i or ill, on the crop— 
spirits that make men remember and foiget, earth-gods, sky- 
ixis, the 8])irit8 that control loimsLs, wind, rain, and drought, 
he earth- and 8 k 3 -god.s, who are e.speciallv concerned vviih the 
growth of jilants, are asked to *8pee<l the harvesters, make the 
rice grains numerous as the sands, iiK’rease the rice’ (Harton, 
p, 89 f.). One of the Igorot feasts was given by a man once 
every four or five 3 'ears. To this feast he summoned all the rich 
men of the neighbouring towns and all the poor of his own. It 
was accompanied by a dance and a jietition was offered up for 
favour to be shown to the host. The petitioners prayed to the 
anitos (spirits) and the souls of their dead ancestors not to 
destroy bi.s i»lants and not to kill his animals, so that he might 
be aide to use these animals to give another feast fur the anitos 
(Robertson, p. fiPO- In the peculiar and exccutiunal Jiangu 
rites of Fiji prayers to the ancestors formed pait of the 
ceremony ; these rites also appear from the character of the 
offerings to have been in certain of their aspects a ftrstfruit 
2 eremou\ (Thomson, ]). l.’iS). 

In a few ca.se.s peeple.s of a primitive tyf»e have 
advanced lieyomf thi.s (*oric(*ption of prayer a.^ 
intermittent and liave incorporated it as a n;j;ular 
function in their life. 

Among the Todas, e.g., pra.v er both morning and evening is a 
regular part of the ceremonial of the h dairies, while at the 
village dairies it is offcied m tbe evening only. Each village 
has its own prayer, which is used in all the <iairie8 of the village 
(Rivers, p. 213). Among the Masai and peoj»le8 of related 
culture, such as the Gallas, N-andi, and .Suk, prayers form a 
regular part of their life. Not only are they offered on special 
ocr^siotis, such as the appearance of the new moon, a raid 
(when the warriors after victory give thanks and pray for safe 
return to their homes, while the women and girls who have 
been left behind also pray for their safety), the building of a 
house, etc., but the Nantli, e.g., believe that the deity takes an 
intimate interest in all affairs of their life and pray to him 
regularly. Among the Masai the wonwti offer up jirayer twice 
a day, while the men pray with regularity, though less fre¬ 
quently (O. Eliot, in A. C. IfolUs, 'The Masai, Oxford, ISHl.'S, jv. 
XIX, and The Fnndi, do. 1909, p. xix f.; IL K. Duiulas, ‘Notes 
on the Tribes inhabiting the Baringo District, K. Africa Pro¬ 
tectorate,’ JRAJ xl. [1910] 61). 


It must be admitted, however, that these cases 
are exceptional and that, generally sjieaking, 
prayer is a refuge in time of crisis for purposes of 
protection or propitiation. The primitive attitude 
in its crudest form is perhap.s best indicated by the 
Solomon Islands belief that prayer is not available 
for all and siiinlry, but, to be acceptable to the 
power, ghost, or siiirit addressed, it should he in a 
regular form of words knoMMi only to the per.son 
who has access to the power (It. \V. William.son, 
The Ways of the South Sea Savage, London, 1914, 
p. 7 :i). The belief is not universally held in the 
Solomon Islaiid.s—natural calls for help are made 
in time of danger or di.stre.ss—but in so far a.s it is 
held it i)lace.s prayer on a level Avith the esoteric 
magic of the medicine-man, from which the 
ordinary individual is debarred. 

3 . Powers to whom prayer is addressed.—it 
would be impossible to give here a complete 
account of the jiowers, spirits, deities, whatever 
they may be called, to Avhom prayers are addressed. 
It will be sullicicnt to indicate briefly the general 
principles upon which the primitive mind works in 
turning to higher poAvers for a.ssistance. ih’fiyer 
has been defined as ‘ the address of personal spirit 
to personal siiirit’ {PC* ii. 364). Inis definition, 
hoAvever, at any rate in regard to the lower culture, 
hy specifying terms of jiersonality, ajijiears to 
apply too precise a conception to Avhat is in all 
probability a somcAvhat vague attitude of mind. 
'Die Australian black-felloAv’s plirase, ‘ Strike! 
Kill!’ is perfectly definite in its intention of 
producing a re.suIt by setting certain forces into 
operation, but the attention is focu.sed on jiower 
ratlier than personality, whether that of the 
speaker or that of .something external to liimsidf. 
Prayer, in fact, develops through the conccjilion 
of poAvere, or, as some Avould prefer to call it, using 
the iMelanesiaii term, mana, rather than by an 
increasingly precise attribution of jiersonality to 
the sujieiTiormal, a factor which comes into pro¬ 
minence only at a later stage. This is not neces- 
saiily inconsistent Avith the view that bases jirayer 
on the analogy of human intercourse ; for, while 
the form of sjiell and prayer may Avell be modelled 
on command and entreaty, the idea of the relative 
strength of the powers at tlie command of dill'erent 
individuJil.H is jierfectly familiar to jirimitive ex- 
jierience. The regular metliod of combating magic 
IS to control a stronger magic. 

The Creek Hhamans held c.ontehtH to determine their superi- 
ontv, and ainonjf ihe Shush wap, if two .shamans with equally 
povMrful spirits tried to bewitch one another, both died, one 
.shortly after the other (D. Speck, ' The Creek Indians of Taskijfi 
Town,’ Metn. Auier. Anthrop. Assoc ii. (I'.X'.'M 74 ; J. Teit, ‘The 
Sliushwap,' Jesiip N. Pacific Kxped. ll. 7 [19(19], p. 613). 

Failure to comjiel by magical ceremony a jtower 
adequate to the purpose Avould lead n«.lnrjilly to 
an attemjtt to st'cnie the services of greater jiow^ers 
either through the exjiert—the metlicine-man—or 
by jirojiif iation and enti eaty. 

In Cganda, when a ghost troulilea a family, ]»rayers and 
offerings are made to a stronger ghost to secure its assistance 
(Romcoo, p. 2S6). 

The extent to Avbich such poAvers are attributed 
to the human individual and the redation of the 
ordinary man to a jierson endoAved witli these 
pow'ers did'er in degree and not in kind from the 
relation to the superlniimin .sjiirit Avorld. d'his in 
some cases leads to a form of address Avhich to all 
intents and purposes is a prayer. 

It is recorded that the nativf-s of Brazil, wdicn they w'ent to 
meet the medicine-man, prostrated themselves on the ground 
before him and said, ‘ (Jrant that I be not ill, that I do not «lie, 
neillier I nor my children * (SB'^, pt. 1., The Magic Art, i. 3F>8), 

It must not be assumed that all objects of 
veneration, or of fear and awe, are addressed in 
prayer. Indeed, of senne jirimitive races w’lio 
recognize the existence of sjiirits it is not recorded 
that they made any use of prayer. Further, when 
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in the lower forms of religion the existence of a 
supreme spirit is recognized, this spirit is usually 
looked upon as otiose, propitiatory oti’erings and 
prayer being made to the lower spirits, who, if not 
actually regarded as more powerful, are lield to be 
more actively concerned in human affairs. Even 
when this extreme view is not taken, the supreme 
being is often approached by intercession rather 
than directly. 

Amoriif the Philippine triboa to whom reference has been 
made above prayer ia offered to the anitos and ancestral spirits 
in order that they may intercede with the bata/a, thesu]»reme 
beinjf (Robertson, pp. 472, quoting? Loarca [c. ir)S()), 514, etc.). 
The Kayans, tlion^n addressing the gods by name in terms of 
praise and snpplifiation, apjjear to believe that the pra\er8 
are transmitted to them by the souls of domestic pigs an<l 
fowls. One of these animals is always killed and charged to 
carry the message to the gods. Also a fire is always at hand, 
the ascending smoke of which seems to establish comnmniration 
with the god. Odlng Lahang, who is regarded by the Kayans 
as a deified chief, is also invoked for his intercession with Laki 
Tenangan(Hose and McDougall, il. 6ff.). On the other hand, 
the Masai group (using the term in the extended sense to cover 
all the peoples—Suk, Nandi, etc.—of related culture In N. E. 
Africa), whose exceptional position in the matter of prayer has 
already been noted, frequently pray to the supreme deity, the 
sky-god ; e.g., the Masai women after childbirth pray for 
children to the god who thunders and rains, the old men pray 
for rain to the ‘ black god,* i.e. the god of the rain-cloud. 
This pod ia Engai, ‘who Is prayed to and hears* (Hollis, 
Masai, pp. 345 f., xix). Among the Ualla the supreme deiU to 
whom prayer ia addressed daily is Wak ; among the Nandi Asia, 
the suj^reme deity, is supposed to take a friendly interest in 
the details of their daily life, and at such events as, e.g., the 
building of a house prayer is offered. The potter, when 
baking pots, prays, ‘God give us strength, let us bake them so 
that men may like them.’ It is interesting to note, however, 
that the medicine-men, who are Masai, pray to their ancestors 
and not to the Masai Engai (Hollis, Saudi, p. xxf.). Among 
the gods and spirits summoned to the harvest feast of the 
Ifugao are the earth- and sky-gods, while the conception which 
underlies the Iro<iuoia prayer to the thunder-spirit at sowing 
time and the thanksgiving at harvest is evidently an analogous 
appeal to the controlling powers of natural phenomena. 

Natural objects, or rather tlie indwelling spirits, 
are not infrequently addressed in prayer. 

When a Masai sees a new moon, he throws a twig or stone at 
It, saying, ‘Give mo long life,’or ‘(Hvo me strength,’ ainl a 
j)regnant woman will make an o’iering of milk and say, 
‘Moon, give me my child safely ’ (Hollis, Masai, p. ‘274). The 
Nandi also pray to the new moon (Hollis, Nandi, loc. at.). In 
Lhe Kci Islands, w'hen the warriors have gone on an expedition, 
the women bring baskets containing stones and fruit, which 
they anoint and place on a board murmuring, 'O Lord, Sun, 
Moon, let the bullets rebound from our husbands, brotln rs, 
lietrothed and other relations just as the raindrops rehound 
from these objects which are smeared with oil* ((J. M. Pleyte, 

‘ Ethnog, iieschr. der Kei Eilanden,' Tijd. van het Ned. Aard. 
(^enoot.sch. ii. x. 805). The Baganda, before crossing 

any river, take a few coffee-berries and, after asking the 
spirit for a safe passage, throw them into the water (lloscoe, 
p. 319). 

The magical element in prayer requires that 
the powers addressed should be adequate to carry 
out the request of the petitioner. 

The Ifugao of the township of Gayan in cases of sickness 
summon an old woman, a haylan (jirieHtess), who makes an 
offering and prays to the anito ; if lhe prayer has been offered 
to the right anito, the patient recovers ; but, if not, anolher 
priestess is summoned and a fresh offering is made to another 
anito, and so on until the right one is found. 

'riiis principle is still more clearly indicated when 
departmental spirits and deities are recognized. 

In Uganda, e.g., there are four principal classes of objects of 
veneration : the fetishes which, though made liy man in many 
cases, pTiSsess ghosts and hear and answer BU]>plicationy; 
national gods whose duty is the protection of the king and the 
State ; ghosts ; and amulets. Ayipeals are addressed to the 
high gods on special occasions. To Mnkasa, the great god, the 
king sent an annual offering, when a sjiecial ayipeal was made 
for the pros]>erity of the crops; Musisi, the father of Mukasa, 
was re8j>onsil)le for earthquakes, and, when an eartlupiake 
occurred, he was asked to keep quiet; Nagawouvi, the goddess 
of hunger, vvas addressed in times of famine; Mhale^ was 
resorted to by women who desired children ; Nagadya inter¬ 
ceded with the other gods when rain was required, and so 
forth (Roacoe, pp. 273, ?9H, 313 ff.). 

The reverence for the ghost which forms part of 
the Ibiganda religion is one phase of the cult of 
the dead, which in various forms is wide-spread 
among primitive peoples. I’he oH’erings made to 
the dead either to secure their influence or to ward 


off* any haim that they might do are usually 
accompanictl by .soiiio form of address. 

In Central Africjx among the Yaos the spirit of any deceased 
person, with the exception of wi7Ard8 and witches, is regarded 
as an object of homage. In the jirayers for the community on 
such occa'iions, v.g., as a petition for rain, the chief addresses 
hi.H iminediate predecessor as the representative of ail who ha\e 
lived in the village in jiasl times and the whole line of his 
ancestors, and the individual may approach his dead relatives 
in the same way on his own behalf (Werner, p. 49). In the 
prayers of the Igorots the ancestors are invoked side by siile 
with thean/fos (Robertson, loc. cil.). The Bathonga, as has been 
mentioned above, pray to their ancestors. The mediclne-mun, 
in praying ff)r the sick, will call on the god who caused the 
illnc.ss, asking him to bring with him all the gods who have 
helped, or he may call his own father, asking him to bring his 
grandfather ami so on until all his ancestors, including colla¬ 
terals, have been named. On tlie otlier hand, the priest, if 
praying for the country as a whole, will begin with the 
remotest anct-tor and name the successors in order until he 
reaches his father. An exception is found in the Maluleke 
di'^trii't, where at the cooking of the new yams an offering and 
prayer are made to the spirits of the Ba Nyai (a peoyile con¬ 
quered by the Maluleke) os the original owners of the land 
(.Juiiofl, ii. 3*5.3, 3(3''). The Vi'dda invocations are also addrc8s»-d 
to the sjurits of the dead; (fejiarlnieiitKl spirits are invoked 
for success in h'lnting-, in honey-gathcring, and in getting 
food supply (ScUgniann, pp. 133,'KUl, 272 f.); but the myths 
which attach to these sjiints would suggest that they are a 
development of t/<e cult of tlie dead, sjarits which in course 
of time have become individualized as heroic figures. 

4 . Persons by whom prayer is offered.—Tlie 
development of prayer is closely coiiiiocled with 
the growth of a specialized class of priests. 
Although it is the case that at all stages ot 
development prayers are ofl'ered by individuals on 
their own behalf, there are two influences M'hich 
tend to coniine the ceremony, or the principal part 
in the ceremony, to a juirticular class. One i.s the 
special knowledge of thtj n'qiiirements and powers 
of the siiirit whoso aid is (o he involved-“a know¬ 
ledge 01 the s))ecial magic for tlie occasion—and 
the ot her is the communal interest of the occasion 
on which prayer is ofl'ered. 

(1) An examiilo of tlie first, of frequent and 
wide-spread occurrence, is to be found in the 
treatment of disease, where, tlie specialist—the 
rnedicine-man—having been (“ailed in, it is natur¬ 
ally a part of his function that ho should utter 
the invocations, if any should form part of the 
ceremonie.s of which his treatment consists. 
Instances have already been mentioned — e.g., 
among the Igorots, wliere, if one medicine-woman 
fails, another must be consulted until the spirit 
who can deal with the ca.se has he(‘ii found. On 
the analogy of other cases it miglit be assumed 
that in this case knowledge of the right formula 
necessaiy t(^ .success, just as it is believed in the 
Solomon Islands that those Avho oiler prayer must 
know the form of words accejitahle to the power 
addre.sse*!. 

In the Ifugao harvest feast, the prayers are uttered by the 
old men, wlio alone know the words whk h should he uttered, 
wliile the younger men aol as aeolyles (Barton, p. 83). 

This i.s not an isolated instance, but it states 
explicitly a reason wliich may be held to account 
for the form of solo and chorus often followed in 
olhuing jirayer. 

(2) It 18 probable tliat the second influence has 
grown out of the first, and that magical jiower or 
knowledge is the basis of the union of temjioral 
and .spiritual which makes the chief the spokesman 
of the community in those invocations which seek 
the benclit of the whole comninnily. 

In such a ceremony as that of the Central African Anjanga, 
in which the chief utters jiriiyers while alone in a small hut, 
while the )>eople outside chant acu^omp uiinicnts and clap their 
hands (Werner, p. (53), the chief as rain-mukcr has hccome the 
chief as priest. In Fiji, where the offices of chief and nriest were 
combined, the tribal gods could be approached only tlirough 
the priests. In Uganda the national gods were approached 
through the intermediacy of their priests ; at the sacrifice 
offered at the building of a temple to the god Mnkiisa it wac 
the chief prie.st who prated lhe god to act'^'jit the blood and 
grant an incre.ase of cattle, <‘))ildrcn, and food; hut the 
rebuilding of the temple could he undertaken only with the 
(X>nsent of the king ; and it was the king who sent offeringB 
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annually to secure prosperity of the crops (Roseoe, pp. ^2, 
294). In this instance, althouL^h the offices of kinj^ and priest 
are fully diflferentiatod, there is a special and siirnittcant relation 
between the kin^r and national religion and prosj^ority. 

On the other hand, the duty of actin*; as the 
representative of the community may fall entirely 
on the medicine man. 

In the ceremonial dances of the Vedda« the leader who 
utters the Invocation and takes the chief part is Invariably a 
shaman (Seligmann, loc. cit.), and in the flrstfrult ceremonies 
of N. Ameri(ui the shaman utters the prayer, while the members 
of the community stand round in a circle. In Toda ritual, 
although the individual may pray for his private ends, the 
prayers upon which the prosj erity of the dairy, the chief 
matter of tribal concern, depends are part of the duties of the 
priests or keepers of the dairy (Rivers, p. 229). 

The position of a father or head of a family is ana- 
lo^^ous. 

Among the Rathonga In all ceremonies connected with the 
family on which prayers are offered this is the duty of the 
father (Junod, ii. 362). 

5 . Conclusion. — In the preceding analysis of 
prayer in its development from tlie spell to an 
invocation nddressca to high gods or to the 
supreme deity there is one characteristic in which 
it differs fundamentally from the conception of 
the higher religions, viz. that prayer is an entering 
into communion with the deity : the benefit for 
which petition is made is material and not 
spiritual, and the ethical note is almost entirely 
aosent. The epithets ‘good’ and ‘bad’ in the 
prayer of the Maidu medicine-men to the spirits 
of disease have a tribal rather than an ethical 
significance. In fact, in the lower culture there is 
expressed neither a desire for moral goodness nor 
a request for forgiveness for moral sin. On the 
other hand, an Aztec prayer for the ruler recog- 
nize.s the ethical principle in the words : 

* Make him, Lortl, os your true image, and }>ermit him not to 
be proud and iiaughty In your throne and cotirt; but vouch- 
tiafe, Lord, that ho may calmly and carefully rule and govern 
them whom he has In charge’ (8ahagun, quoted in i’C-*, li. 
873). 

Litkraturk.—L. R. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion^ 
London, 1906 ; pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911; PC\ 
do. 1903, ii. 864 £f. E. N. FALLAIZE. 

PRAYER (American).—Any ritual observance 
designed to bring man into nearer relation with 
the unseen powers of nature is prayer. In this 
broad .sense prayer includes not merely the spoken 
or chanted word, but also dramatic and symbolic 
ceremonies, and above all, for the American 
Indian, the ‘dances’ in which most of his cults 
centre. Such ritual prayer has elsewhere been 
discussed (see esp. Communion with Deity 
[American], Mu.sic [American], SECRET SOCIETIES 
[American]). But, in a narrower and perhaps finer 
sense, prayer .signilies a personal and intimate ex¬ 
pression, non-ritualistic in spirit an<l commonly in 
form. The degree in M'hich the native American 
could possess and considoiisly prize sucdi expre-ssion 
may appropriately be indicated liere. 

ilalt magical spell, half articulation of desperate 
need, are tlie crude utterances of the Montagnais 
which so shocked Le Jeune : 

* Their religion, or rathertheir superstition, consists besides in 
praying ; but, 0 inon IHeu I what prayers they make I In the 
morning, when the little children come out from their cabins, 
they shout, “Come, I’orcupines; come, Reavers; come. Elk”; 
and this is all of their prayers ’ (R- G. Thwaites, Jesuit Rela¬ 
tions, Cleveland, 1896-1901, vl. [Qwbec, ICSS-Sh] 203 ). 

Three centuries later another Jesuit says of the 
Kansas Indians—a thousand miles away : 

‘The religious sentiment is deeply implanted in their souls. 

. . . They never take the calumet, without first rendering 
•ome homage to the Great Spirit. In the midst of their 
Infuriate passions they a<Mre.ss to him certain prayers, and even 
In assassinating a defenseless child, ora woman, they invoke the 
Master of Life. To be enabled to take many a scalp from their 
enemies, or to rob them of many horses, becomes the object of 
their most fervid prayers, to which they sometimes add fasts, 
macerations and sacrifices. What did they not do last spring, 
to render the heavens propitious? And for what? To obtain 
bhe power. In the absence of their warriors, to massacre all the 


women and children of the Pawnees!' Letters and 

Travels of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, 4 vols.. New York, 
1905, i. 284 f.). 

Yet de Srnet could find in these people ‘natural 
Christians ’: 

‘When we showed them an “Ecce Homo’’and a statue of 
our Lady of the Seven Dolours ... we beheld an affecting 
illustration of the beautiful thought of Tertullian, that the soul 
of man is naturally Christian ’ (ib. i. 286 f.). 

So Ragueneau had said of the Hurons (1647-48): 

‘Though they were barbarians, there remained in their 
hearts a secret idea of the Divinity and of a first Principle, the 
author of all things, whom they invoked without knowing 
him. In the forests and during the chase, on the waters ana 
when in danger of shipwreck, they name him Airsekoup 
Soutanditenr, and call him to their aid. In war, and in the 
midst of their battles, they give him the name of OndoutartA 
and believe that he alone awards the victory. Very frequently, 
they address themselves to the Sky, paying it homage ; and 
they call upon the Sun to be witness of their courage, of their 
misery, or of thoir innocence. Rut, above all, in the treaties of 
peace and alliance with foreign nations they invoke, as wit¬ 
nesses of their sincerity, the Sun and the Sky, which see Into 
the depths of their hearts, and will wreak vengeance on the 
treachery of those who betray their trust and do not keep 
their word. So true is what Tertullian said of the most infidel 
nations, that nature in the midst of perils makes them speak 
with a Christian voice,— exclainant vocem naturnliter Christi- 
anain, —and have recourse to a God whom they invoke almost 
without knowing him,— hjnoto Deo’ (Thwaites, xxxiii. [Loicer 
Canada, AbenaJeis, 1660-51] 225). 

Perhaps more imptirtial and certainly not leas 
aympathetic accounts of the Indian’s attitude 
towards prayer have come from modern students ; 
and among these none is more illuminating than 
Alice C. Fletcher’s account of the initiation of the 
Onialia youth to the spiritual life ; 

‘The rite [is] known by the name of Nonzhinzhon. The 
literal meaning of the word is “to stand sleeping”; it here 
imi)lie8 that during the rite the person stands as if oblivious of 
the outward world and conscious only of what transpires 
within himself, his own mind.’ The rite takes place at 
puberty, when the mind of the child has ‘become white.’ 

‘ When the youth is at the verge of his conscious individual 
life, is “old enough to know sorrow,” it was considered time 
that through the rite Nonzhinzhon he should enter into 
personal relations with the inystorious power that permeates 
and controls all nature as well as his owm existence.’ The 
history of the rite is given in a legend : 'The people felt them¬ 
selves weak and poor. Then the old men gathered together 
and said : “ Let us make our children cry to Wakonda that he 
may give us strength.” So all the parents took their children 
who were old enough to pray in earnest, put soft olay on their 
facc.s, and sent them forth to lonely places. The old men said 
to the youths : “ You shall go forth to cry to Wakonda. When 
on the hills you shall not ask for any particular thing. The 
answer may not come to you as you expect; whatever is good, 
that may SVakonda give.” Four days upon the hills shall the 
youths pray, crying. When they stop, they shall wipe their tears 
with the palms of their hands and lift their wet hands to the 
sky, then lay them to the earth. This was the people’s first 
appeal to Wakonda’ (?7 RREW [1911], p. 128f.). 

The youth could repeat this rite from time to time 
until he came to marry; then, unless he were a 
priest, he gave it up. The Omaha recognized 
other powers besides Wakonda, as the Karth, 
the Sky, the Sun, the Moon, but personal prayers 
were addres-^^ed directly to this liigiier power, 
penetrating them all. 

* A man would take a pipe and go alone to the hills ; there he 
would silently offer smoke and utter the call, Wako?ula ho /. 
while the moving cause, the purport of his prayer, would 
remain unexpressed in words. . . . Women did not use the 
pipe when praying; their ajipeals were made directly, without 
any intermediary ’ (ib. p. 599). 

From the illustrations given (and they are only 
fugitive examples from wide materials) it is 
obvious that the American Indians have two kinds 
of prayer: (1) spells and oaths and pleas addressed 
to the lesser, the environmental, powers of nature, 
expressed in a magical or hortatory mood ; and ( 2 ) 
true spiritual supplications directed to a power 
variously interpreted as the Great Spirit, the 
Master of Life, the Heavenly Father. ‘Father* 
's a frequent (qiithet in their invocations. J. 
Mooney says of the Aranaho niqa or aniqu that 
't ‘isa term of reverential atfection, about cquiva- 
ent to “our father” in the Lord’s prayer’; the 
ordinary word for ‘father* is quite dilTereiit 
(UEBEW [1896], pt. ii. p. 966). Again it is 
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Mooney who says of one of the most pathetic of 
the Arapaho prayer-songs-—* sung to a plaintive 
tune, sometimes with tears rolling down the cheeks ’ 
—that * it may be considered the Indian paraphrase 
of the Lord’s prayer ’ : 

* Father, have pity upon me ! 

I am weepinpf from hunger ; 

There Ib nothing here to satisfy m* ’ 

^ (ib. p. 977). 

LiT8RATtTBB.—See under artt. referred to. 

H. B. Alkxander. 

PRAYER (Babylonian).—Prayer in the Sumero- 
Babylonian religion was almost exclusively con¬ 
fined to the private cults, or services for indi¬ 
viduals, and the types of orayer which these peoples 
evolved may be classifiea in two distinct groups. 
These two types of prayer designed for the rituals 
of atonement for individuals are distinguished by 
their origin and usage. (1) The public liturgies 
tended to develop a liturgical type of prayer as the 
last melody or recessional of the song service, and 
these final passages of the liturgies were adapted 
for private penance. Prayers of this type are 
always liturgical in character, metrical in form, 
and disconnected with eveiy form of magic. (2) 
On the other hand, a type of prayer was evolved in 
connexion with the magic rituals of atonement, 
and formed part of those mysterious and involv<'d 
rituals. They are free from liturgical formality 
and usually inspired with great individuality and 
spiritual sentiment. Inasmuch as the liturgical 
type of private prayer was the direct offspring of 
the public liturgies, we shall introduce their dis¬ 
cussion by describing the forms of public prayers 
which ended the Babylonian liturgies.* 

I. The recessional of the public liturgies.— 
When the Sumerian liturgists of the 24th to the 
2l8t centuries B.c. finally succee led in the com¬ 
pletion of the long and intricate public services, 
they introduced a new musical and liturgical 
motive to end the service. These epilogues or 
recessionals differ both in literary composition and 
in musical accompaniment from the various pas¬ 
sages which compose the main body of the service. 
They were known as er-Sem-ma ^ to the Sumerian 
liturgists, i.e. ‘n song sung to the flute.' The 
choir appears to have been accompanied through 
the many choral passages of these public services 
by the lyre, drum, ana cymbals, but in the final 
passage the instruments were changed to the 
flute for the prayer of intercession. In the ancient 
liturgies as well as in the main body of the com¬ 
pleted products of the Isin period the element of 
prayer or intercession was not prominent. But 
these long and intricate services of the Isin period 
were completed by attaching the intercessions at 
the end, for the need of prayer pressed itself 
increasingly upon the religious consciousness of 
mankind. These intercessions were at first of a 
purely public character and in harmony with the 
communal nature of the whole liturgy. The 
following extracts from the recessional prayer at 
the end of an Enlil liturgy will serve as an example 
of these public intercessions at the origin of their 
use; 

‘ Oh heart repent, repent; oh heart repose, repose. 

Oh heart of Anu repent, repent. 

Oh heart of Enlil repent, repent. 

“ Oh heart of the lord repose,” let he spoken unto thee. 

Unto thy city hasten in glory like the sun. 

Unto Nippur hasten in glory like the sun. 

Thy city Nippur be rebuilt. 

Thy temple Ekur in Nippur be rebuilt. 


1 The Babylonian liturgies, which are nuinerous and funda¬ 
mental to the discussion of Babylonian religion, are treated as 
a supplement to this article (below, §§ xS'xS). 

* The Semitic rendering of this terra is still unknown. 
Reisner has suggested tahrihti b^iUjallati, and this has been 
adopted by Jensen, but the evidence is not satisfactory. 


May one utter petition unto thee. 

May one utter intercession unto thee. 

Oh heart be reconciled, oh heart repose.’i 
These Sumerian public services were employed 
without an interlinear translation by the Semites 
before 2000 B.c., but at some unknown point in 
the middle period of the history of Babylonia and 
Assyria the Semitic liturgists edited these texts 
with a Semitic version. Tliey continued, however, 
to the very end of Babylonian civilization, as late 
as the last century before our era, to conduct the 
liturgies in Sumerian. 

2 . Rise of the penitential prayers.—Gradually 
the interces.sions of these public services became 
more individualistic in thought and expression. 
In due time arose the beautiful responsive inter¬ 
cessions at the end of the liturgies, wliere the people 
and choir no longer voice the anpeal of the city 
and nation, but represent themseUes as penitents 
ileading for mercy before tlie deity to whom they 
lad sung a long seiie.y of litanies. With the inter- 
cessionai 6 r-.^e//i- 9 aaof ( he Sumerian liturgy, quoted 
above, compare the following epilogue said at the 
eml of a late liturgy to Marduk : 

Choir : 

*Oh lord, not wilt thou reject me, not, oh lord, wilt thou 
reject rae. 

Oh lord, divine ram of heaven and earth, not wilt thou 
rcj( <',t me. 

Oh lord Marduk, not wilt thou reject me.' 

Prieat : 

* lie that renders petition am I, thou wilt not reject me. 

One of prayer am I, thou wilt not rejnet me. 

One of intercession am I, thou wilt not reject me.’ 

Choir : 

* A father who bus begotten 1 am, thou wilt not reject me. 

Oh soon repose, thou wilt not reject me. 

How long, oh lord of righteousnesB? thou wilt not reject 
me.' 

Prir»t ; 

‘ “ Turn thy neck unto him In faithfulnesB,” I will say to thee. 

“ May thy heart repose,” I will say to thee. 

“Mav thy soul repose,” I will say to thee. 

Thy heart like the heart of a child-bearing mother may 
return to its place. 

Asa child-hearing mother, as a begetting father, to its place 
may it return.’- 

We have here a fully developed penitential prayer 
of the liturgical type, tlie new element of responses 
between priest and choir being introduced. The 
influence of the private confessional is obvious, 
and this public intercession was probably employed 
in the service of the confessionals. So arose under 
the influence of the public recessional the prayers 
of private penance said in secret with a priest in 
the seclusion of the temple cloisters and chapels. 
These penitential prayers were said in Sumerian, 
but are always provided with an interlinear trans¬ 
lation for the more important lines.* They were 
apparently unknown to the Sumerians ; the pure 
Sumerian prayers of that type were probably com- 
po.sed by Semites. They are the direct oiispring 
of the er-Sajii-rtiay but, when employed for private 
penance, they were known as er-Sag tug-nuxl^ ‘ weep¬ 
ing that ajipeases the heart.’* 

3 . The er-feag--tug-mal.—It is obvious that 
irayers of such formiQ cliaracter, said in the sacred 
anguago not understood by laymen and requiring 
intonation, could not become popular. Tlie ordinary 

1 Taken from the epilogue of the liturgy to Enlil in II. Zirn- 
mern, Sxitncriitche Kiilf-lirdrr axis altbaitf/lniiiKchfr Zeit, no. 12, 
restored by the present writer from a I'hiladelphia text In hia 
Litxirxfiml Texta/renn. Nippxir. 

2 The er-Sern-xna of en-zxi Hd-mar-rnar liturgy in S. Langdon, 
Babylonian Litxirgies, pp. 114-12;i. 

3 Pure Sumerian penitential prayers without Semitic trans¬ 
lations were in use, aa is proveti by the fragment of one of this 
type in Langdon, Bab. Liturffien, K. 11874-no. »i4, and 
0. D. Gray, The Shamaah Religious Texts, Chicago, I'JOI, pi. 
xlil. K. 4795, See also Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Texts, 
p. 118 (a penitential psalm to the god Amnrru). 

4 The Semitic rendering was probably iigil, the p'JtT of 
Hebrew poetry. This Identification is based upon a^ coinpari- 
son of Iv. Rawl.* 64, no. 2, lines 14 and 21, 6igi^, with ib. line 17, 
er-Sag-tug-rnal, and rev. 19, er-Sag-tug-mal. 
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Babylonian and Assyrian preferred the services 
of the magic cults, wliere he said his prayer* 
in Semitic. Consequently few of the liturgica 
prayers of penance li.ive been found, whereas a larg' 
and increasing number of Semitic prayers of tlr 
secret cults are known. Only educated and dis 
tinguislied laymen employed the liturgical prayers, 
They are mentioned in connexion with a ntua 
for the king, where they are intercalated in th< 
service of a magic ritual along with the prayers o 
‘the lifting of the hand,’^ which were alwav 
accompanied by sacramental ceremonies. 

-ossess many rituals of this kind lx)th for kings am 
or laymen, but this is the only one which direct 
the use of the liturgical penitential prayers. Tt 
king is directed to recite these prayers, or sonn 
times the priest recites them for him. In th 
case the service seems to have been performed oi 
the roof of the palace.^ 

Another ritual tablet of this class also order 
the saying of an to Ishtar.® So W' 

have substantial evidence that tliese liturgica 
[)rayers could be emi)Ioycd in the magic cults, hu 
)erhapH only in the rituals for kings and educates 
aymen. A.surl)ani])al employed homage^ air 
liturgical prayers to appease tiie gods.® 

Only ten penitential prayers of this kind an 
known, rbey may be readily detected by twe 
easy tests <;ven when the literary note is broken 
from the end of the tablets. Used in the proper 
sense, an er-^n(j4uq-mal^ must be written in 
Sumerian with interlinear Semitic version and be 
composinl in liturgical style. The penitentia! 
psalms are: 

(a)ttri(i (0 On a neo-Babylonian tablet In Berlin—one psairn 
to Mie irrxl Sakkntand one toM.ar(luk.7 The paulni to Sakkut 
is responsive, hut that to Marcluk is sun^ for the penilent 
by the ]>riest. 

(c) A lonp: pbalm to ‘any ROd ’ and the best example of a 
deep sense of religious contrition for moral sin ;8 aung 
throughout hv the ])eniteMt. 

(cf) Psalm to Aja, co/isort of the sun-god at Sippar ; a fine 
reH])onsive composition which innlutes the public interces- 
sioTiH closely.® 

(?) P.salm to Inninl-Ishtar in the same style as (<i), but sung 
tbrongbout by the pcnitent.io 
(/) Pragmeut of a beautiful responsive psalm : 

* lie weeps and cannot restrain it. 
ily deeds I will speak of, my unsjieakable deeds. 

My words I will rehearse, my woid unrelafable. 

Yea, oil my god, of my deeds I will sjicak, my needs not to 
be told.’ u 

(j 7 ) Fragment of a psalm similar to (/).*2 
1 See below. 

® This ritual for the atonomeiit of a king will be found in 
V. R.2 64, no. 2, with additions on pi. 10 at the end. 

® H. Ziinriiern, ikutrage. zur hfnntnis der habylonischen 
Reliifion, Leipzig, 1900, p. 104, no. .01. 

* Takrihtn, a Semitic word for liturgy In this pas.sage(?) 
(v. R. iv. 80), 

® The Semitic prayers, employed only in the magic cults, by 
long association in the cults of atonement for ro^al persons 
where the liturgical praters were also permittee!, were also 
erroneously called er-iag-tng-mat ; e.g., the Semitic prayer 
addressed to Islitar in a ritual for a sick man in iv. R.2 6.5, 
no. 2, obv. 26—rev. 6 is called a kit-il-ld, which is the proper 
title, but also an er-f.ag-tiig-mnl, which is erroneous. 

® The reading er-kng-inij-ga is also possible. 

1 Text in Reusner, Sumrrisch-bnhyLonische Uymnen, no. 30; 
tr. in Langdon, Bab. Liturgies, pp. 124-130. 

8 Text in iv. R. 10. Tiie principal edd. are H. Zlinmern, 
Babylonische Bysspsalinen, Leipzig, 1SS5, pp, 01-74, and in Dcr 
alte Orient, vii. ])t. iii. up. 22-24 ; A. Ungnad, in H. Gress- 
man’s Altorientnlisrhe Texte und Bilder, Tubingen, IJiUi), 
p. 90f. The advanced ethical conception of sin in this text 

S oints to a rather late date. The tablet was copied from a 
abylonian original for Asurbrinipal's library. 

® Text in P. llaupt, A kkadische U7id sinnerijiche KeiLschri/t- 
trxte, Leipzig, IH'^2, p. 122 f, ; ed. Zimmern, Babylonisrhe Bxisa- 
psalmen, pp 61-01 ; A. IL Sayce, Origin and Growth of 
R: Hgion^ (RL, 1887), London, 1909, p. 62.3, 

O'Text in Haupt, p. IlOf, ; ed. Zimmerii, Bab. Biisspsal- 
7n^n, pp. 33 51, and Per alte Orient, vii. pt. ill. [1905] p. 24; 
Langdon, Snynerian and Babylonian PHahtis, pp. 250-258; 
Sayce, p. 521. 

G Text from two fragmentary duplicates, iv. R. 20, no. 8 and 
27, no. 3; ed. Zimmern, Bab. Bu.sapsahnen, pp. 85-87, and Der 
life Orient, vii, pt. iii. p. 25 ; Savee, p. 520. 

'2 Text In V IL 29“*; ed. Zimmern, Bab. Busspsalmen, pp. 


(A) Responsive prayer in imitation of a public intercession to 
Enlil.i 

(i) A liturgical prayer similar to (h) mentioning an historical 
event; recited by the penitent (or choir?); possibly an 
er~kem-tna ;2 intercession to Ishtar. 

(j) Fragment of a beautiful prayer to a god.8 

4 . Semitic private prayers. — Besides the.se 
formal penitential prayt'ra, a few Semitic prayers 
are known which probably represent the work of 
lay hyinnologists, and hence iijiproach more nearly 
our modern standards of poetry. They do iu)t 
appear to have had any connexion with ottieial 
worship. One of the be.st and longest exaiujiles 
of til is type of private prayer is the Hne appeal of 
Asuriiasirpal I. to Ishtar of Nineveh in which he 
intercedes for helj) in governing his kingdom and 
mercy upon himself as a sinner. According to one 
passage of this prayer, it was made at the time 
when the king dedicated to Ishtar a bed of ebony 
in her teinnle.^ Another long Semitic prayer to 
Mardiik, wliich devotes special attention to this 
god’s mythical deeds, appears to be a real act of 
]>rivate devotion by Asurbanipal in which he asks 
Zerhanit to intercede for him with Marduk.® On 
an even more abstract and ceremonially detached 
plane stands the well-known hymn and prayer to 
the sun-god in which the best Babylonian ethical 
wisdom is discais.sed.® A long but badly damaged 
secul.ar prayiu* of this type to Nebo contains some 
remarkable line.s. 

‘Oh lord open (hearted), that uultesl an end to sorrow, 

Thou of wide ears, that boldest the writing tablet, 

Ob NTcho open-hearted, that uuttest an end to sorrow, 

Thou of wide ears, that boldest the writing tablet, 

Oh wise lord, thou hast become angry against thy servant. 
Upon him have fallen woe and suffeiing'. 

In the billows of the flood he is thrown, the deluge [mounts] 

over him, 

Tlie shore is far from him, far away is the dry land. 

He has perished in a deep place, upon a reef he iias h»‘en 

caught. 

He stands in a river of pitch, he is caught in the morass. 

Take thou his hand, not shall thy servant bo brought 

to naught. 

Cause his sin to go forth, lift him from the river of pitch. 
Oh Nebo, take his hand, not shall thy servant be brought 
to naught.’7 

5 . Acrostics.—To thi.s (dass of secular praj^er 
belongs a grouj) of artilicially (tonstruettid pvayeus 
arranged in sections so that each .section lias the 
same number of lines, and each of these lines 
begins with (he same vowel or syllable. These 
'nitial syllables of the sections spell out a sentence. 

9-.33; Sayce, p. 621; Langdon, Sum. and Bab. Pnalyns, ]>p. 

2(58-271. 

1 Text in iv. R. 21*, no. 2; ed. Zimmern, Bab. Bvft.'xpaalrnen^ 
pp. 78-85. 

2 '|V\( in iv. R. 19, no. 3 and corrections, pi. 4 ; ed. Zimmern, 
lb. pp. 74-78. The colophon is broken away and hence this 
inleree'-sion may be the epilogue of some liturgy. Olber fia/- 
lu-nts of pcMiitential prayers are jmblisliod by T, Meek, BA'iS 

pt. i. [1913], noH. 15, It) (fragments of three dilTereiit praNers, 
•no of which is also published in liangdon, Bab. Liturgien, 

K 183), and 17 ; K. 4048 in the British Museum (unpublished) ia 
,Iso a psalm of (Ins class. 

^Te\t ill iv. It. 24, no. 3; cf. Haupt, p. 208 ; M. Jastrow, 
'ieligion Babyh)tiien.s und Asnyriens, (iiessen, 1905-13, ii. 110. 
""he number of prayers of this class was certainly more 
lumeroLis than the known examples would lead us to infer. 

. tablet, Rm. 2220, In the British Museum contains a few 
itles of 8uch prayers ; since it is a fragment of a large tablet, 

L originally contained a long list of these liturgical ])salm8. 

< Text in Z.A v. [1890] 79 f.; tr. in Langdon, Taminuz and 
shtar, O.xford, 1914, pp. 05-09. 

•’'Text in J. A. Craig, As^yriayi and Babylonian Religious 
b‘xfs, Lciiizig, 1895, 1 . 29-31 ; ed. J, Helm, in BASSv. [19n3] 
09-319 ; F^. Jensen, Texte zur assy rise h^babyloniscben Religion, 
Jerlin, 1915, pp. 108-117. The first letters of the lines are an 
icrosiicand read a-na-kuak-iixir-ba-an-ap-li 6a il-su-ka bu-uldu 
a-ni-ma ma-ru-du-uJe da-lidi-ka lu-ud-lxtl, ‘ I am A8urbanij)al 
ho pray to thee ; grant me life, oh Marduk, and I will sing thy 
'raise. ’ 

® A long text in four columns, published by O. D. Gray, pis. 

. ii,, ed. ib. pp. 12-23; also by A. Jeremias, in Roscher, 8 . 0 . 
Shamash*; see also Zimmern, Der alte Orient, xiii. pt. i. [1911] 

. 23; A. Schollmoycr, ib. p. 80flP., and I’. Jensen, Texte zut 
s.syri8eh-babi/Ionise hen Religion, pp. 90-107. 

7 Text in ZA iv. [1880] 252-256 and 250 f. Similar prayers to 
.arduk are published, ib. pp. 30-40, and ed. Hehn, io. pp. 319- 
25; by Hehn, ib. p. 392 f., and cd. pp. 868-373. 
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Naturally a composition of that kind was bound 
to extend to a great length. The best example is 
the acrostic published by Zinimern* and Craig.^ 
The text is badly damaged and only a few words 
of the acrostic can bo read : a-na-ku . . . ub-bi-ib- 
ma . . . i-li u iar-ri, ‘ I am ... he has cleansed 
. . . of god and king.’ Naturally the name of 
some king was snelled out after a-na ku. Each 
section contains eleven lines, and each line is ruled 
into four accents, or word-groups. A fragment of 
an acrostic in secitions of four lines has been 
published by Pinches* which is obviously a royal 
prayer. Only one word of the acrostic can be 
read, viz. zi-kir-^u, ‘his name.’ The best example 
of an acrostic in sections of four lines is a fragment 
of which only three sections are preserved.^ The 
lines begin and end with the same syllable. 

* He whom thou hast seized not shall be lifted up [his head] 
amonj? the ^ods, 

Of the weak and down-cast thou e»tal>li^he 8 t the [founda¬ 
tion], 

He that is entangled in pit looks unto thee, 
and mire 

May thy good wind blow and I be delivered. 

I have cried unto thee. Oh Receive me with favour and I 
Nebo 1 shall rejoice. 

I am fallen low among men, I refuse sleep. 

I am undone like magician who knows not whjiL he shall 
pray for. 

I cry aloud to the gods, loudly calling. 

The down-cast who puts his shall be satiated with abun- 
trust on thee dance. 

Thou fortifieat the wall of and establishesi the foundation 
the faithful, thereof. 

Thou givest goodness and puttest far away sin. 

The stone wall of the wicked thou turnest to clay.’ 

6. Prayers of dedication. — (Uo.sely allied to 
these unccremoiiial prayers and, like them, written 
for special occasions are the numerous prayers con¬ 
nected with dedications. The liistorical in.scrii)- 
tions of Sumerian rulers are usually written upon 
objects of art dedicated to a deity. At the end 
stands invariably ® the personal petition of tlie 
king. 

E.g., the deeds of LugalzaggisI, king of Erech, are written 
upon a vase dedicated to Enlil in the temple of Nippur and 
conclude with a nrayer in prose. ‘May Enhl, king of the 
lands to Anu his noloved father, repeat iny }>rayer and to my 
life, life add. May he cause the world to abide in peace.'** A 
statue of Gxidea, patesi of Lagash, dedicated to the goddess 
Ninharsag to commemorate the building of her temple, ends 
with a pra>er, ‘The queen who in heaven and earth decrees 
fates, Niiiliid mother of the gods may lengthen the life of Oudea 
who built this temple.’? 

The Sumerians no doubt attached a magical 
influence to those prayers. They produced in a 
po.sitive sense tlie intervention of tiie gods in the 
same way as the curses which they often attached 
to monuments were supposed to invoke the wrath 
of the gods u[)on those who violated the statue. 

The Semites did not imitate the Sumerian 
prayers at the end of their historical inscriptions* 
until late in the history of Babylonia. All the 
historical inscriptions or Assyria from the perio<l 
of the early rulers of A.s.sur to the reign of Asur- 
banipal in the 7th cent, end with a curse. Although 

1 ZA X. [1895] 1-24. 

2 Craig, i. 44-62. See for a tr. Francois Martin, Textea 
reliqieux asayriena et bahyluniens, Int ser., Pans*, 1903, pp. 
164-194. 

8 T. O. Pinches, Texts in the Babylonian Wedije-Writing^ 
London, 1882, pi. 16. Tljis text is I)T. 83 in the Pritish Museum 
and has been studied by Sayce, p. 614, and S. A. Strong, PSBA 
xvii. [189.6] 131 fif. 

< Ihiblished by Strong, pp. 138-141. See also C. Berold, 
Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tadjleta in the British Museum, 
London, 1889-99, K. 8204. 

® That is in case of objects dedicated to a god. 

® F. Thureau-Dangin, Die auiiierische und akkadiscfie Kbnigs- 
inscAr^fgn, Leipzig, 1907, p. 156 f. 

7 Ib. p. 67. For other prayers of this kind in the Sumerian 
period see ib. p. 83, ix. 1-3, p. 194 ( 2 ) 209 (a). Note especially 
the fine prayer of Arad-Sin, king of Larsa ( 16 . 216 (d) rev.). 

* The Cruciform Monument of Manishtusu, e.g., ends with a 
curse (L. W. King, HAssyr ix. [1912] 104) and so does the stele 
of the Code of tjammurabi. The historical inscriptions of 
^amrnurabi, Sanisuiluna, and Ammizaduga do not end with 
prayers. 
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in Assyria this Semitic conservatism in regard to 
ancient canons of historical composition remained 
to the end, yet we possess some examples of prayers 
on objects dedicated to deities as early as the 15th 
cent., and many other beautiful Assyrian prayers 
of this kind in later reigns.^ These are regularly 
written in metrical form. The following are tlie 
best-known Semitic prayers of this kind : 

(а) A hymn and prayer on a gold censer dedicated to Marduk 
in his temple at Babylon, by Asurbanipal.S 

(б) Hymn, praj’er and curse to Nuaku written on an image of 
the storm bird.4 

A tendency to add prayers to the end of historical 
inscrijitions is found among the Semites only in 
Babylonia and is probiibly to be explained as a 
survival of Siimerii.-T inllucnce. The Babylonian 
inscriptions of A.su* >anipal preface the curse by a 
prayer,® and one of tlwon ends witli a metrical 
penitential jirayer.'’ 'I'lie full conseijuence of this 
licr.ary movement was realized in the historical 
iptioiis of the Neo-Babylonian emjiire. Here 
from Nabopolassar onwards the records of these 
king.’i end with ailmirablo prose juayers, and the 
curse Ji-sappears. From a religious and literary 
point of view, this /epresents a great advance on 
all preceiing histotioal composition. The iirayers 
of this class and jicriod are numerous and should 
be referred to by the student who wislies to study 
the secular Semitic ]»rayers at their best. The 
following prayer of Nebuchadrezzar is intercalated 
in an unusual manner into the preface of his 
greatest historical inscription (it is addressed to 
Marduk): 

‘ Without thee, oh lord, what were the portion of the king 
whom thou lovest, whose name thou callcst as it seemed gooa 
to thee? Thou directest his being and giiidest him in a 
righteous way. I am thine obedient prince, the creation of 
thy hand. Thou hast created me and hast entrusted me with 
the rulership of all peoples. According to thy kindness, oh 
lod, with \s hich thou carest for all of them c^kuee thy majestic 
rule to be mer<;iful, and fear of thy divinity cause to be in my 
heart. Grant me what seems good to thee.'7 

7 . Rise of the §u-il-la and its later application 
to private prayer in incantations.—By far the most 
important and numerous clas.s of prayers are the 
so-called ‘ prayers of the lifting of the hand ’ • 
which arose out of the curse in tlie Sumerian 
incantations. In the early period the ritual of the 
incantations consisted in acts of symbolic uui^ic 
acconijianied by an invocation to one of the deities 
and a curse. 'J'he whole was said by the priest. 
The afllicted person in this jiciiod was supposed to 
have been attacked by the demons. Gradually a 
more ethical view of sin arose, in which the priests 
attributed the invasion of the spell {marntt) and 
the flight of the man's protecting deity to the 
penitent's own immoral aeeds.* Pari passu with 
this higher conception of sin increased the ten¬ 
dency to secure divine intervention by prayer and 
crmfe.ssion of the.^e sin.s. Hence in tlie course of 
time the Babylonians develojied a ritual of atone¬ 
ment, w hich, while preserving the magic acts and 

1 A short Semitic prayer at the end of a memorial tablet of 
the scribe of Atluruballit, king of Assyria at the end of the 16th 
cent., will be found in King, Annala of the Bings of Assyria, 
London, 1902, pp. 388-390. The flrio i)ra 3 er of Afturtiapirpal i. 
In the 12th cent, cited above is really a dedicatory prayer 
written on the occasion of proscntirjg a l<cd to Ishtar. 

2 Uf. the dedication of a statue of Nebo by a governor of 
Calah, i. R. 36, no. 2; J. Pmckert, IJymnen und Gebete an 
Eebo, Leipzig, 1907, p. 27. 

3 The text is known only from a copy by an Assyrian scribe; 
text by Strong, JA, new ser., i. [1893] 366 f., and Craig, pp. IQ- 
13; ed. Martin, pp. 46-63. 

^ Text known only from an Assyrian copy, publishc d by 
Craig, p. 35 f. ; ed. Martin, pp. 134-138. 

® See the cylinder Inscr. L2, recorcL of the rebuilding of 
Ebarra in Sippar (O. F. Lehmann, Samaisumvkln, Lei}>zig, 
1892, pt. ii. 19-21). 

® Lehmann, pt. ii. 21-28, inscr. 4*. . 

7 Langdon, Die neuhabylonische Kbnigsinschrifien, 

1912, p. 122, lines 65-72. The prayers of this class will be found 
at the end of each inscription in this volume. 

8 Sumerian iu-il-ia, Semitic nik kdti. 

2 On the principles of the Babylonian atonement see art. 
Expiation and Atonkmkkt (Babylonian). 
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the curses, introduces long prayers to the deities 
by the priest and penitent. Finally, a still higher 
ritual resulted in banishing the priest’s prayers 
entirely and assigning them all to tne sinner. In a 
ritual of the latter class the priest confined himself 
to the acts of magic which accompanied the prayers. 
Usually tlie directions for the magic ritual are 
written after each prayer said by the man seeking 
atonement from sia or healing of disease. Some¬ 
times the prayers of the penitent are written on 
one set of tablets and the ritual for the priest on 
anotlier.^ Prayers said by a penitent are called 
‘ lifting of the hand,’ and were always said in the 
vernacular familiar to laymen. In those rituals 
where the priest took over a })ortion of the prayer.- 
we tind them named by an ancient liturgical tern 
ki'[Sub\ ‘prostration.’ The priests almost invari 
ably employ Sumerian in their prayers of the 
maj^ic rituals, which were private ceremonies. 

Since the ceremonial prayers of private penance 
were evolved by tlie Semites directly from the 
epilogues of the Sumerian liturgies, we shouh* 
naturally expect that the prayers introduced into 
the ceremonies of the secret magic cults were 
modelled upon classic Sumerian incantation rituals. 
In fact, an Assyrian catalogue of official liturgie? 
and recessional psalms adds also a long list of titles 
of Sumerian prayers of the ‘ lifting of the hand ’ 
to various gods,® and a small fragment of another 
catalogue contains several more.* Since these 
have Sumerian titles, they perhaps may go back, 
like the liturgies, to Sumerian times. It will be 
seen, however, that Su4l-la in these catalogues 
designated a liturgical public prayer. Only at a 
later period did the term apply to the Semitic 
prayers of penitents in the magic rituals. The 
present writer does not believe that the incanta¬ 
tion ceremonies, as they came into the hands of the 
Semites in the age of Ufl'^'^i'irabi, allorded any 
opportunity for the prayers of the sinner. They 
were too ritualistic and priest-ridden to permit of 
such concessions to laymen. Nor had they risen 
to the necessary concejitions of sin to produce 
private prayers as we have them in the later cults. 
When they passed on their rites of atonement to 
the Semites, they had probably arrived at the 
stage in which the priest alone adds [irayer to the 
ban and the magic ritual, ''riuise priestly prayers 
were called ki-.^ub in the Sumerian ceremonies, 
and, when the Semites introduced their beautiful 
prayers for the sinner into those ceremonies, they 
called them Su-il-la ; since they take the place of 
the ancient ‘curse,’ they invariably bear also the 
title ‘ incantation.’ 

8 . Prayers of the older type in Semitic times; 
the ki§ub of liturgies applied to priests’ prayers.— 
Ceremonies of atonement of the Sumerian type in 
which the priest saitl part of the prayers on behalf 
of the sinner nersisted in the Semitic religion of 
Babylonia. These are of course bilingual, said by 
the priests in Sumerian and possibly interpreted 
to the penitent by means of the Semitic inteninear 
version. The following are the best known ex¬ 
amples of this class: 

(a) A long bilinifual prayer to the eun-jfod, followed by a 
Semitic prayer of the penitent; part of a ritual of atone¬ 
ment for the king.4 A portion of the priest’s prayer is as 
follows: 

‘To free the bound, to henl the sick is in thy power. 

The tfod of this man for his son stands humbly before thee to 
accomplish faithfully the freeing. 


1 B.g.^ the rituals for one of the rites of atonement in the 
‘house of washing’ {bit rimki) will be found in Zimmern, 
Beitrdge, pp. 122-135. The tAl)let8 of prayers to be said by the 
penitent mere the king) are also partially preserved (see fj. W. 
King, Baoyl(ynian Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896, no. 1). 

a fv. R. 68, iii. 44- iv. 28. 

* No. 103, in Langdon, Bab. Liturgies. 

< Text iv, R. 17 ; ed. A.^Schollmeyer, Sumerisch-habylonischs 
Hymnen und Oebete an SainaS, Taderborn, 1912, no. 2. 


The lord has sent me ; 

Yea, the great lord of Eridu has sent me. 

Stand forth and learn his command and render his decision. 

When thou marchest the dark-headed people, thou dire<^te8t: 

The light of |>eace create for him, ana so may his trouble be 
smoothed out. 

Punishment for sin has been laid upon a man, son of his god. 

His liinljs are afflicted with pain ; he lies suffering with 
sickness. 

Oh sun-god, observe the “ lifting of my hand.” 

Consume his food, receive his drmk-olferiug and his god place 
at his side. 

At thy command may his punishment be forgiven, his con¬ 
demnation removed. 

That which binds him let be undone, from his sickness may 
he live. 

As long as he lives may he speak of thy majesty. 

And I the magician, thy servant, will sing thy praise.'i 

(6) Part of a similar series containing the priest’s prayer to 
Shamash and the first line of the penitent’s Semitic prayer. 
A portion of the Sumerian has no interlinear version.* 

(c) Fragment of a similar series. Only the prayer of the 
priest to Shamash Is preserved. The last lines duplicate 
no. (5).3 

(d) Fragment of a similar series. Only about half of the 
priest ’s prayer to Shamash is preserved.* 

(«) A complete serie.s of prayers in the ‘ house of washing’ for 
the healing and atonement of a king. ^ The service begins 
by a long prayer of the priest, after which follows a section 
from the lower type of Incantations, and then a short 
Semitic prayer of the king; finally a long prayer of the 
iiriest. This service is also said to Shamash.® 

(/) Fragment of an incantation ceremony to Marduk. The 
end of one of the penitent’s prayers in Semitic and most of 
one of the prie.st’s prayers are preserved.« 

(g) A complete praver of a priest addressed to Shamash as an 
incantation to deliver a woman at childbirth.^ 

(h) Fragment of a ceremony in the house of washing, contain¬ 
ing a portion of the priest’s prayer and the end of the 
penitent’s prayer.8 

(») Fragment of a ceremony addressed to Ban, goddess of 
healing; portions of the priest's prayer and beginnings of a 
few lines of the penitent’s praycr.i* 

(j) A priest’s prayer, called an ‘ inc.antation and prayer of 
prostration to the setting sun,'with catch-line for a succeed¬ 
ing Sumerian prayer. 

(k) A long and nearly complete bilingual prayer to the moon- 

god is called a bu-il-la by the scribe, but it has more 
similarity to the epilogues of liturgies than to 

the prayers of priests in the magic ceremonies.n It was 
followe<i by a similar Sumerian prayer. This tablet testifies 
to the existence of a series of liturgical prayers probably 
written for public services and closely related to the 
liturgies,** 

It is evident, therefore, that the Babylonians 
employed the word Su-il-la ori^dnally for a Su¬ 
merian public prayer, and, although we have but 
one exam[)le of these, yet the cataloj^ue sliows that 
they po.sse.ssed a groat number. The titles of 
prayers in the incantations were, therefore, taken 
from the musical terminology of the jiuhlic sei vices. 
Tlie name of the choral pas.sages in the liturgies 
{kiSuh) was given to the Sumerian prayers of the 
priests in these magic rituals, and the name of 
public solo jirayers of the temple choristers 
\Su-il-la) came to designate the prayers of the 

1 This class of prayer usually has the title, enim enim-ma ki- 
[Su-bi-im] (tingir Xknin, ‘ An incantation, prnver of prostration 
to the god X.’ This tit le was taken from an old liturijical term, 
kikuh, niel(Mly in a pul^Iic liturgy. 

2 Text iv. R. 20, no. 2 ; ed. Schollrneyer, no. 4. 

* iv. R. 28, no. 1; Schollrneyer, no. 5. 

* Iv. U. 19, no. 21 ; Zimmern, Der alte Orient, vll. pt. Hi. p. 16; 
Schollineyer, no. 3. 

® Text in v. R. 50 f.; restored and edited with omission of the 
nterlinear version in Langdon, Sumerian Gramnuir, Paris, 
1911, pp. 187-196 ; Schollrneyer, no. 1. 

9 iv. R. 20, no. 1; ed. C. F. Fossey, pp. 364-369; Uehu, 
pp. 334-337. 

t Meek, no. 1. 

8 (Jrav, Shamash, pi. vl.; ed. Schollrneyer, no. 20. 

**Te\t bv Craig, pi. 18 ; ed. Martin, p, Vo. 

*0Text by (J. Bertin, in RAssyr i. (1886) 1.57-161 with tr. ; see 
aifto Scholimeyer, no. 7. The purpose of this ceremony remains 
obscure. It may possibly beloujf to a series of prayers for the 
dedication of a temple or some similar service. 

Text in iv. R. 9; ed. K. O. Perry, Hymruin und Oebete an 
Sin, I.,eip7.ig, 1907, no. 1; and K. Combe, Hist, du cuUe de Sin, 
Paris, 1908, no. 1 ; Zimmern, Der alte Orient, vil. pt. iii. p. Ilf. 
The title of this prayer was entered in the catalogue (Langdon, 
Bab. Liturgies, no. 103, line 8)and the title of the colophon elitn- 
ma umun glr-ra in the same catalogue (line 10). 

1* The bilingual prayer said at the close of the public services 
of tne New Year festival by a priest Is also called hi-il la (F. H. 
Weissbach, Babylonitche Miscellen, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 36-41; Iv. 
R. 18, no. 2). 
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laymen in these incantations. Both of these 
literary terms have, therefore, a double usage in 
Babylonia and Assyria, which proves clearly 
enough that the prayers of incantation ceremonies 
are of much later origin than the liturgies. 

9 . The i^U'iMa prayers of the magic cult.— 
From every point of view the prayers of the 
laymen, said in their own vernacular Semitic, 
form the largest and most valuable collection of 
private devotional literature of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. The tendency to regard moral 
transgression as the cause of divine anger resulted 
in the increasing importance of the prayers of the 

E enitent. Most of tlieir best rituals of atonement 
ave eliminated the prayers of the priests 
entirely. We possess a large number of these 
prayers of ‘ the lifting of the hand ’ to be used as 
the books of the various rituals appoint. They 
follow one another, each to a difl'erent deity, while 
the priest performs the necessary riles of magic. 
All the known tablets of prayers of this chTusjF 
belong to the late period, as we must expect; fo*r 
fervent intercession based upon a spiritual con¬ 
sciousness of sin is of slow growth in any religion. 
It never was attained by the {Sumerians, 
and the Semites themselves advanced to these 
higher forms of atonement only after 2000 years 
and more of their consecutive history. Those 
prayers, despite their fine literary composition 
and lofty sentiment, always bear the ti^le 
‘incantation and lifting of the hand,’ but the 
former title, implying a low type of religion, 
appears here only because these prayers belong to 
the secret rituals of the priests of atonement. It 
is possible to give only lists of groups of these 
pr^er-tablcts, since their number is very great. 

llie earliest known incantation rituals, in which 
the prayers ar(3 either partly or wholly assigned to 
the laymen, belong to the city of Assur, capital of 
the early Assyrian empire, and probably belong 
to the period of Tiglatlipileser and his suc¬ 
cessors. These have been recently excavated by 
the German Oriental Society on tlie site of modem 
Kalah Shergat. The religious texts recovered by 
the Germans at Assur were not published until 
late in 1915,^ and consequently Assyriologists have 
not yet been able to make critical editions of 
them. The following list of tablets in the otlicial 
publications will contain the more important of 
the early Assyrian prayers of this class : 

No. 23: portions of two prayers to Marduk. Ritual accom¬ 
panies each pra.Ncr.s 

No. 2.^ : part of a prayer to Neho followed by the ritual and 
be^cinnin^^ of a prayer to ilaniiik.'^ The Marduk prayer was 
em]doyed in many other services and will serve os a good 
example of cliese Semitic compositions : 

‘ Mi^lity and iflorified one, spleixiid one of Erldu, 

Lofty prince, first liorn of Nndiimiiud, 

Marduk the terrible one, who maketh Ej^urra to rejoice. 
Lord of Esagila, help of Babylon, who showeth mercy unto 
Eziiia, 

Who ^dveth neace unto the soul, chieftain of Emahtila, who 
reneweth life, 

Protei'tiiig shadow of the land, sparing the wide-dwelling 
peoples. 

Regent of the sacred chapels even where, 

Thy name is good in tlie riinulh of peoples everywhere, 
ifarduk, great lord, merciful god, 

By thy mighty command may I live and prosper and look 
upon thy di\ iriity. 

1 12th century. 

5 K. Ebeling, Kfilsrhrifttexte aim AKHur Religibsen Inhalts, 
Berlin, 1015, jits. i. and li. 

8 It is somewliat rare to find these prayers addressed to the 
same god. A similar 8er\ ice, in wliich a succession of three 
prayers to Nebo occurs, will be fountl in King, Bab. Maijrc, 
no.’ 22 . The first prayer to Marduk is a duplicate of the one 
mentioned in the following note. 

The Marduk prayer is known from a service employed at 
Nineveh, where it occurs as the first prayer on one of the 
tablets of a series (King, Bab. Magic, no. 9). Naturally 
copies came from Babylon. It has been ed. by Hehn, BASS 
V. 11906] 347-349), A nearly complete duplicate is the first 
prayer in Ebeling, no. 59. 


Wliatsoever I plan may I attain. 

Fix justice in my mouth. 

Cause to be words of goodness in my heart. 

May guard and watchmen speak of (my) good deeds. 

May my god stand at my right. 

May my govldess stand at my left. 

May a saving god be faithful at my side. 

Oh grant to sjicak, and hear and he gracious. 

The word whx h I utter, even as 1 utter it, may be favour¬ 
ably received. 

Oh Marduk, great lord, bestow life. 

Command that my soul live. 

May I enjoy unto satiety walking in purity before thee. 

May Enlil rejoice for thee, and lla he glad for thee. 

May the gods of the universe adore thee. 

And the great gods make kmd thy heart.' 

This prayer was followed in the Askur service by another to 
Marduk, then by one to Sin, the moou-god, and finally by one 
to Enid. After each the S' ritie i:i\es the ritual (or the priest. 

No. 2fi: a eereniony t- whicli the priest introduces the 
penitent to Maiduk, exiiltiuing lus sorrows in Semitic. Then 
follows a verj' long juavtf to M.irduk hy the peniient. The 
seivuie ends with a comj)li>!,vted hiuI long ritual. 

jSo. 32 contains a lor g prayer to Shanmsh preceded Y>y a 
ntsial. 

No. contains a prayer to Shainash. As no ritual is given, 
it pro'iablv belongs to a series in which prayers and ntuid 
were given on sejiarale fauilets. 

No. M contains a jiray cr to Shamash and (our to Nusku, the 
fire-god, without ritual. 

No. 59 begins with the prayer to Marduk translated above, 
and is follo\.ed by one to f ulil. 

No. 68 contains only one long and beautiful prayer to Kulil 
without ritual. 

No. 80 ticgins with ritualistic directions for the priest, after 
which follows a long prayer of the penitent to Shamash, 

The A.stirb.anipal library lias been up to the 
present our juincipal source of information con- 
oeniiug tlu^se rituals of atoiicinont. The tablets 
of prayers and ceremonies bclon^in^^ to that 
collection have been jiublishcd together in King’s 
Hahylonlfiyt Magic and Sorcery, and they have 
been widely studied in special monographs. 
These ceremonies, however, have never received a 
proper sciontilic treatment, since the various 
monographs founded upon t hem, by selecting only 
prayer,s for a paiticular deity, dissect the cere¬ 
monies and omit the rituals.^ 

Prayers of ‘ the lifting of the hand’ from Baby¬ 
lonia are also well dueiimented. The longest, and 
in many ways the linest, of all these Sudlda 
irnycrs is addressed to Ishtar and contains 110 
incs.^ Several tablets from ceremonies of this 
kind belong to the collection of the University 
Museum in IMiiladelijhia and have been published 
by 1). W. Myhrmau, Babylonian Jlynm^ and 
Prayers. 

No. 12 containa a prayer of ‘the lifting of the hand’ to 
Shamash lu the king Shamtish-shum-nkm. Ordinarily Lheae 
prayers contain a blank spare for the insertion of tlie name of 
the Ia.> man. This and no. IH, a jiraN er to Marduk, and Klx ling, 
no. 55, a prayer to .Shamash by Asurlianijial, are the unly known 
instaiK-ea wliere the text gives ihc name of the jx rson who 
used it. In fart, we have two Assyrian ceremonieH which 
emjiloxed Myhrman, no. 12, both with the usual blank Bpace for 
tin* name of tlie lay man.8 

No. 17 ; a j»ray cr to Enlil, and first line of the next prayer to 
Nmlii. This i>r;i\er illuatrateB Babylonian religion at ila best;* 
‘Ob lord ningnilird, fortress of the heaven sjiiritfl, 

Co- nrillor of the earth sjiiritB, Rolirilous jnuice, 

Oh Enlil, lord magnifie*!, fortress of the lu-aven njiirita, 
f'oiiii- illor of ibe eai lb RjiiritB, aolicitouB jirun'e, 

Self reriewing, the utterance of whose mmitb ia unalterable, 
The word of whose bps no go<l has put aside. 

Lord of lords, king of kings, father who begat the great 
gods, 

Lord of fate and of the designs of things, ordering heaven 
and earth, lord of the lands. 

1 The various prayers to Sin, Shamash, Marduk, etc., are thus 
taken out of their connexion in these ceremonies and groujied 
together for special study. This method Ib peculiar to tlie 
T.eijiyig school of Assyriologists. 

'•^Texl in King, The Seven Tablets of Creation, London, HMi-', 
il., ajipendix 6 ; od. in i. See R. W, Rogers, Cvneijonn 

ParaUHs to theOT, New York, 1912, pp. 163-161, and liteiatur.' 
cited. 

3 King, Bab, Magic, nos. 6 and 10. This prayer was ed. by 
Schollmever, no. 14. See corrections to this edition In AJSI. 
xxix. (19i:i] 209. 

4 Ed. S. Langdon, PSBA xxxlv. (1912] 162-166; corrections 
by /immern, ZA xxviii. [1913] 68. The same praycr vvav 
emi)Io\ ed in Assyria by the king at the dark of the moon (King, 
Bao. Magic, no. 19). 



WhocompU'tesi jixfK iciit,who 

Fixing the fates 

S tcrcrc^ui.5 ’~e o, t.* 

1 .aamrf'hB multitutlinoiis stara of heaven, 

Of, loH, f prnly trust in ti.eo, I adore thee, and my ears 

Are unto thee. 

The fate of my life decree. 

Command that my rtame be createa. 

Undo the evil, create for mo justice. 

I’onr out upon me a form, bestow upon me abundance. 

Put upon me thy vast abundance. 

May ^tod and kinjf hold me in esteem. 

May lord and prince do what 1 command. 

May there be unto me one that sees me. 

In the assembly of eldei-s may rny speech he heard. 

May the protecting spirit, commanding acceptance of prayer 

and mercy, 

Daily walk with me. 

May the gods adore thee, may the goddess seek thee. 

And I thy servant would live, would prosper. ^ 

Thy greatness I would glorify, thy praise I would sing. 

All the prayers discussed in the above section 
are dcsi;;nated by the literary note Su-il-la^ but 
they hy no means cxliaii.st the literature of this 
kind. *l'ho inoantation/itual.s of the lower type.s, 
such as tlie Mal^ld and Surpu series, often contain 
incantations which are real prayers, and they are 
often repeated hy the laymen. But the scribe.s do 
not dignify them hy the name and on the 

whole the distinction which they made, evidenfly 


,/mjandment changes not. 


"Thr^aTers of the nam-bur-bJ series.-A 
. The praye of atonement rituals 

much joore for the use of those 

^pon whoThad fallen .son.o misfortune, by wl.ich 
tlm llabylonians inferred that tlio gods were turned 
against a man, and that atonement was necessary. 
This series, which ain.e,i fit providtng for all sorts 
of emergencies, bore tlie title nam-bur-k, the re¬ 
demption.’ An event of evil augury having 
occurred, the priests selected for the person con¬ 
cerned that part of the series which applied to his 
case. Much magic was employed, and the unfortu¬ 
nate man repeated a Semitic prayer provided by 
these books for the occasion. 

E.g., the 136th tablet provided tor the event, ‘ If a man has 
lost or [dropped] into the river a cylinder seal or a stone pestle (f). 
Afte? an elihorate ritual to cleanse that nmifs hou.se hy the 
Driest the man himself prays to Ishtar. The ritual closes with 

acts.2 Another tablet of tins senes 
provides for, ‘ If evil signs and omens come upon a king and his 
land.’ 3 The ritual seems to have preserved parts of two prayeri 
said hy the king or his delegate.^ 

Prayers and rituals from this series are frequently 
pre.scrihed by a.strolo^ers at times of unfavourable 
omens.® A letter from one of the priests of atone¬ 
ment to the king refers to the nani-bur-bl, ‘If the 
moon and Saturn stand together in a misty ring, 
which was taken as an evil omen.® In the same 
JettfT the priest speaks of having read 21 tablets (!) 

/• . I • •‘l x_-• 1 i.1_.• .. 


on a ceremonial ba.sis, holds ^ood. In the Sii-il ld 
we have a real jirayer in whicli the sinner takes 
no part in the ritual.^ In the other ceremonies, 
where he utters the incantations, he himself takes 
part in the magic ritual. Consequently the incan¬ 
tations not designated as m-il ln are on tJie whole 
of a lower type as literature and from a religious 
point of view. 

10 . The ba-gur-da-kam prayers.—We possess 
one tablet of prayers which has the subscription, 

‘ Incanlation to cause god and godd(?ss to renent.’ ^ 
Since all prayers are incantations, we have liere in 
reality evidence that the Babylonians possessed 
at least some series of private prayers for laymen, 
absolutely untrammelled by magic rituals. We 
may perhaps assume too much hy this estimate of 
Babylonian religion, for which this tablet is at 
pre.sent our only evidence. But the three [irayers 
which here follow each other are so lofty and 
fervent, and the .second and third .so monotheistic, 
that we cannot refrain from crediting the Baby¬ 
lonians with having attained this the highest level 
of all religion—private prayer. 

A few lines of the second prayer will confirm 
this criticism. 

‘ My god, I know not the aina of . . . 

Thy revered name sroltingly have I apokeii? 

Thy titloH have I forgotten and mightily have I . . ? 

Thy work in time of trouble have I neglected? 

Thy boundaries have I transgressed V 

Many are my sins ; as 1 have done, mayest thou not requite. 
Oh, my god, sever and undo, free the toils of my heart. 
Forget my folly, receive m> prayer. 

Turn my sins unto favour 

1 In a letter to the king concerning a list of rituals of the 
navn-htir-hl series (see Ijeluw) the pne^^ of in<’antation refers to 
the prayers or incanlalioiis in that service as hv-il-la, and 
the letter implies that tlie priest himself said them. This 
illustrates the indefinite application of 6n-il la. Here it is used 
for the lower type of prayer allied to the real incantations. 
See R. F. Harper, Assyrian arid Babylonian Letters^ Chicago, 
181)2, i. 2t5; ed. E. Rehreiis, Assyrisch-hahylonische Brieje, 
Leipzig, 1906, no. 7. 

2 Craig, ii Of., and duplicate in Myhrman, no. 14; ed. 
Langflon, PSBA x.xxiv. [1912] 76-79; iniportant corrections in 
ZA xxviii. [1913] 71, and AJSB xxx. [1914] 228. 

8 In Craig, p. 13 f., will be found a t4vblct with prayers which 
probably belong to this ty])e of service. Here even the super¬ 
scription, 6iptu, w'liich precedes all jirayers, is omitted. To an 
advanced type of ritual belongs the tablet In Craig, pp. 15-18, 
restored by Jjangdon, Rdnsj/r xiii. [1910] 10.5-117, from Ebeling, 
no. 67. The prayers are addressed to Tammu* and Ishtar and 
are neither prefaced nor ended by a literary note to designate 
them as incAtntations. 


letter to the king informs him of a nam-hur hl at 
the time of an eartiiquake.^ Anotlier letter men- 
tion.s an astrological event for which the series 
provided no prayers and rituals.^ 

Most of the great rituals of atonement contain 
prayers employed as incantations; conserjnently 
the number of these compositions is weJl-nigh un¬ 
limited. A ritual for purifying a newly-built 
house to prejiare it for the owner’s occupation con¬ 
tains two prayers intercalated with the ritual.® 
The nrayers of the prie.stH in the rituals of the 
New Year celebrations durin;^ the first eleven days 
of Nisan belong to the [lublic ceremonies and are 
said in a mixture of Sumerian and Semitic. These 
bear tlie title ^ub,^^ always enqiluyed for the 
Sumerian prayers in distinction from the Su-il4a, 
or Semitic prayers,and were probably accom¬ 
panied by music. 

12 . Prayers of preparation (ikrib).— Theintricate 
and comprehensive religious literature of the Baby- 
lonians provided rituals and prayers for every 
conceivable necessity, and one of the most import- 

1 The Semitic loan-w’ord was probably nam-hur-hiX (iv. R. 
176,15 : King, Bab. Magic, no. 6212); narn-bur means ‘freeing,’ 
‘unbinding,' and bi means ‘to speak.' The same element ot 
is found in sa<j-hi=mdmUu, ‘curse.’ For nam-bur-biX see 
Behrens, pp. 9.5 97. 

2 Text in Craig, p. 66 f.; ed. Martin, pp. 242-247. 

8 iv. R. 60. Restore the catch-lino, himnui iddti ittdti a^dti 
ana iarri u mdti-iiii ibid. 

4See, for partial tr., Bahyloniaca, iil. 25, and Sohollmeyer, 
no. 6. A similar ritual certainly belonging to thi.s series and 
also performed against astrological omens is King, Bab. Magic, 
no. 62. 

8 See R, C. Thompson, Reports of the Magicians and As- 
trolo^tcrs, London, 1900, nos. 88 and 82. 

^Binnma Sin u SamaS ana tarba^i zinnatu ibitl issinii 
(Ilarjier, Letters, i. 23, 16). 

I Harper, Letters, no. 355, 11. 

8 A p.artial eclipse of the rising sun (?6. no. 470). 

8Text in Craig, p. 76 f., and Zimmern, ZA xxiil. [1909] .360. 
See also Langdon, ‘ Babylonian Magic,’ in Scientia, xv. [1914] 2.39, 
and Jensen, {>. 64. 

1® An abbreviation of kiixd). 

II The Hudlda designated also Sumerian prayers of the priests, 
as already stated. When employed in this sense, they are 
related to the kiiub or iub, the difTerence consisting probably 
in the use of a musical accompaniment for the kiitub or iub 
prayers. 

1'- The text of the New Year rituals will be found In iv. R. 40, 
and RAssyr viii. [1911] 42 0)y P- Dhonne). These texts preserve 
most of the praj ers and rituals for the days 2nd-,5th Nisan. An 
unplaced fragment was published by Hehn, pp. 398-400, and ed. 
pp. 376-380. The final prayer of this service on llth Nisan ii 
called a bu-il-la (see above). Some of these public prayers were 
translated by Langdon in Exp vn. viii. [1009] 163-158. 
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ant parts of a priest’s duties was to prepare himself 
properly for his sacred services. Undoubtedly the 
prayers provided for such preparation were exten¬ 
sive, but our sources supply us with adenuate 
information upon only one point. The diviners 
{bar'd) invariably prepared themselves for consult¬ 
ing the omens revealed on sheep’s livers bv per¬ 
forming long purilicatorv rites intersperseil with 
prayers to the deities Shaiiiash and A dad, who 
presided over the art of augury. These prayers 
are not called incantations, nor do they bear any 
of the Sumerian literary indices so common to the 

rayers of the oflicial cults. This points to their 

emitic and comparatively late origin. They Avere 
classified as ikrib prayers — a pure Semitic expres¬ 
sion.^ These prayers all end with a formula which 
is practically unvaried : 

‘ In all that I offer to you, oh Shamash and Adad, stand by ; in 
my discourHe, rny prayer, in whatsoever I do, in the inquiry 
which 1 present let there be trustworthiness.' 

13 . Liturgies or public prayers.—For theirpiiblic 
worsliii) the Babylonians and Assyrians adopted 
that or the Sumerians, without any appreciable 
change. And they continued to use in the daily 
liturgies of that vanished people the language in 
which they were originaHy written. Semitic 
Babylonia and Assyria presented a close parallel 
to the Koman Catholic Church, which still conducts 
most of its formal public service in the sacred lan¬ 
guage in which it was originally written. An 
1 livesti^^ation of the liturgies must concern itself 

rimarily with the origin, evolution, and use of 

umerian public worship. When the liturgists of 
the late Sumerian period finally constructed the 
long public services, the Semites adopted them as 
sacred books, and in many cases Ave can trace the 
use of these litanies from Sumerian days to the‘2nd 
century H.C. Many of the late Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian editions are edited with partial interlinear 
versions ; sometimes musical (to us unintelligible) 
notes are added ; comments and variant readings* 
often encumber the text, but the faithful adher¬ 
ence to the ancient Sumerian original is remark¬ 
able. Perhaps a few of the epilogues which Avere 
later adopted as psalms of private penance {er-§ag- 
tug-mal) aro.se in Semitic times, hut even this is 
uncertain. 

14 . Public prayer older than private prayer.— 

We have already seen that in the complicated 
rituals of the Semites the prayers of private devo¬ 
tion are the product of the Semitic mind. Even 
the formal prayers in which the priests took part, 
although composed in Sumerian, Avere probably 
the Avork of Semites. There is no proof that 
Sumerian worship possessed any of these private 
or public solo chants of the j)riests. It is of course 
possible that they originated (he Sumerian &ii-il4a 
prayers which, as Ave have seen, existed alongside 
of the Semitic ku-il-la prayers. But these Avere 
public prayers, chanted by a priest and closely 
related to tlie choral liturgies, (3ii the other hand, 
the Sumerian people, apparently incapable of 
individualism in Avorsliip, found the full expression 
of their religious psychology in common devotion. 
And devotion en inassey public songs participated 
in by the Avhole people, arose at an extremely early 
period. The Sumerian cared only to lo.se himself 
in the felloAA\shii) of religious experience. 

15. Origin of liturgies. — It is dililcult for 
moderns to understand the problems that con¬ 
fronted mankind in constructing religious services. 

1 Moat of the xbrih pravera and rituals will be found in Zim- 
mern, Beitrdfje, pp. 190-219. A ritual of bard preparations con- 
taininij ikrib prayers to Adad and Sin will be found in Terry, 
llymnen mid Gebete an Sin, pp. 24-28. Another fragment of 
the same ritual with prayers to the astral deities, moon, Jupiter, 
and Venus is published by I^^ngdon in RAssyr xli. [1915] 189- 
192. 

2 E.g., see the much glossed text Iv R. 80, no. 1; ed. In 
I.*angdon, Sum. and Bab. Pualms, pp. 247-265. 


(Babylonian) 

In Sumer they began by using sliort chants based 
upon some calamity Avliich had befallen the city. 
From the beginning music was essential to tliese 
public choral threnodies, and the earliest knoAvn 
compositions are characterized by refrains. In the 
early period anterior to the last dynasty of Ur 
each Sumerian city seems to have posses.sed its 
own corpus of sorrowful litanies based upon local 
calamities in its long history. At present Sumer¬ 
ian aiiti(piitics have produced only fragmentary 
examples of the public services of ( he early period.^ 
But a fcAv of the.se short threnodies survived and 
were current in the Ur and Isin periods, when the 
complicated liturgies Avere being worked out. 
The following public choral service of Lagash will 
illustrate the origin of these compositions (here the 
words are suppos,e<l to he uttered by Ban, the 
mother-goddess of ].aga.sh): 

*Oh city, alas the treiisyres ! my soul sighs for thee. 

My < ilv Girsu, alas llie trtasurcs 1 my soul sif-hs for thee. 

Oil biick-wfilla of J^agnah, alas the treasures ! my soul sighs 
for thee. 

Oh abode of teriqde Niiimi, alas the treasures ! my soul sighs 
ft)r thee. 

Oh my high altar of Xiua, alas the treasures ! my soul sighs 
for thee. 

Oh brick-walla of my Sirar, alas the treasures! ray soul sighs 
for thee. 

Oh ye high!ands(?) of Lagash, alas the treasures! my toul 
sighs for thee. 

Of my city the treasures are scattered. 

In shuuiig Girsu the children are distressed. 

Unto the iriUrior of the city, oh day of woe 1 
Unto the exterior of Girsu, oh sorrow, my holy place. 

Within the sph ndid sanctuary the transgressor came. 

Unto my abode the transgressor came. 

Unto joyful . . . the tr/insgri-.'^sor i*ame. 

Unto the consort of the great hero the transgressor e^ime.* 
From their queen he caused him to go forth. 

From their temple the august queen he e.aused to go forth. 
The queen of my city with misery [is ullhcted] 

The mother, the wild cow queen, with misery [is afflicted] 

My city my father gave as a gift. 

Girsu Knlil cared for faithfully. 

In my cit_j which he ruined altogether. 

In Lagash which he ruined uK.ogether, 

In Sirar which iie ruined altogether, 

In Nina which he ruined altogether, 

Oh atHicting shepherd, I will appease thee. 

Oh alllicting shepherd, let me appease thee. 

Oh lord of lamentation, by the woo of my city, by the woe of 
my temple, accept repose (?).’^ 

These early single son^ compositions were probably 
named after the mu.sical instruments chielly em- 
jloyed in their composition. The liturgy trans- 
ated above Avas called an er-Sem-ituit ‘ lament on 
the dou]>ie flute.’ All the known early litiugiea 
are of this cla.s8. It is, however, prohalile that 
other song services Avere accompanied by stringed 
in.strumenl.s, particularly the lyre, and were called 
‘lament on die lyre.’® Clioral pas.sage8 of this 
kind were alAvays known as sir, ‘song,’ to desig¬ 
nate them as liturgical in character. A jironounced 
tendency to enlarge tlie.se single song service.s until 
they became of considerable length manifested 
itself at all tlie great tem])le schools. Some of 
them extend to nearly 100 lines. 

16. Rise of a standard breviary.—As a national 
consciousness .sloAvly permeated the disunited 
Sunierifin communities, and the national myths 
and epics became common projicrty, the various 
liturgical schools began to borrow from each other. 
If, e.g., a choral song of Nijipur possessed attrac¬ 
tive words and a successful melody, the liturgi.st.s 
of other citie.s adojited it into their own breviary, 
inserting a line or lines to mention their own 

1 They are cited in Langdon, Bab. JAturgies, p. 1, note 3, and 

one ia partially tr. in xxxiv. [1912) ir)(l. 

2 Note how the people inaclverleiitly forget the altuation and 
reveal the real fact that they themselves are wailing. 

8 The pronoun refers to Enlil; all calamity was attributed to 
the anger of the gods. , 

4 Text in Cun.Textg, xv. 22, Ix>ndori, 1002: variant in Zmimern, 
Sumeriseke Kultlieder aus altbaby/nnischrr Zeil, no. 2, nw. il. 
10-42; ed. in I^angdon, Sum. and Bab. Psalms, pp. 2SI-2.S/ . 

® kSoe Langdon, Bab. Liturgies, p. xxxviil, and p. xlv, note 1, 
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temples and city.^ Tlio various lamentations to 
the vveej)in‘!^ iiiotluir tended to j)roduee catholicity, 
for she was a conunon possession of all Sumerian 
worshij)i)ers. Thus the growth of a standard 
breviary received on all sides a powerful impetus. 
And the priests of the prosperous and cosmopolitan 
age of Ur and Isin were not satisjied with these 
short songs. They desired longer services, more 
variety in melody, and more dogmatic theology. 
Tliey began to evolve longer liturgies by thesoine- 
wliat crude process of compiling a few old songs 
without regard to their content.^ But such un¬ 
certain procedure was not tolerated to any great 
extent. The hymnologists naturally insisted u])on 
working out a single religious idea and upon 
designing each liturgy for tlie worship ofasin^de 
deity. They chose some ancient single song service 
for tne first melody, reducing it to moderate length. 
The second melody was made by an extract from 
some old song. In this way the liturgists obtained 
the long services of 20 to 30 melodies, all selected 
from songs addressed to the same deity. Finally, 
the rule obtained that the next to the last melody 
should be a special theological litany, in which the 
names of all the gods are sung to a refrain peculiar 
to that service. This ‘titular melody’ is followed 
by the Iiturgi(!al prayer, er-^nfn-ma, which gave 
rise to the as explained above. 

17. The word.—In most of these long liturgies 
we find at least one song to the ‘ word,’ always 
described as the cause of all calamities. In the 
case of those liturgies sung to the great gods the 
word is described as going forth from the mouth 
of God to execute His judgment u])on sinful man¬ 
kind. In the weeping mother litanies tlio word 
seizes upon this mother-goddess, causing her to 
wail with her i)eople. For all the liturgies 
addressed to the mother-goddess (Ban, Gula, 
Innirii) rej)resent her not as angered against 
humanity, but as sharing their sorrows and wail¬ 
ing with them in their lamentations. 

18 . The canon of liturgical literature.—Although 
we now know a very large number of these litur¬ 
gies either complete or, as is generally the case, in 
fragmentary condition, we are far from possessing 
the whole number of the series of songs which 
formed the canon of sacred literature. The scribes 
of the Isin period j)rol:ml)ly drew up a list of the 
first lines of all liturgies that had re(!eived ecclesi¬ 
astical sanction. Tlieir number must have been 
large, possibly 600 or 700. At any rate, the canon 
was closed by the Sumerian litur^dsts themselves. 
Even in Assyria, which adopted the entire Sumer¬ 
ian canon of sacred liturgy, we find no mention of 
any Assyrian city or temple. The local cults of 
these northern Semites came too late to be entered 
into the songs of the public services, and they 
present the curious spectacle of a great people who 
said their public prayers in liturgies which never 
made any reference to themselves. 

Litkraturk.—F or the prayers of the private cults and the 
public solo prayers of priests the entire literature Is cited In the 
notes. The subject of litnr)fie8, which is much more extensive 
and ditfloult, may he studied iu the following works: 

I. 'I'Kxrs. — G. Roisuer, SmnerUch-haby Ionise he Uyrnnen, 

Berlin, 189C; H. Zinimern, tSuineriache liuULieder aus alt- 
baby lonischer Zeit, Leipziy, 1912-13; S. Langdon, Babylonian 
Liturtjies, I’aris, 1913; H. Radau, ‘Miscellaneous Sumerian 
Texts,' in Uilprecht Anniversary Volume, Leipzijf, 1909, pp. 
374—iri7, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to god Phila¬ 

delphia, 1911 ; D. W. Myhrman, Babylonian Hymns and 
Prayers, do. 1910; Langdon, ‘ Frftt,onent of a Bal>ylonian 

{Bahyloniaca, iii. 241-249), Paris, 1910; L. W. King, 
Cuneijonn Texts from Babylonian 'Tablets in the British 
Museum, homlon, 1902 ; Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical 'Texts 
from Nippur, Philadelphia, 1917. 

II . Thanulations and interpretations. — Langdon, 

1 See Langdon, Sum. and Bab. Psalms, pp. ‘292-296, a Nippur 
song employed nt Ur and Larsa. 

3 The best example of a service of this kind is Zimniern, 
Sumerische Kultlieder, no. 2, a curious service made by joining 
songs to Tammuz. Enlil, and Bau. 


Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909, Babylonian 
Lituraies, Sumerian Liturgical Texts, and Public Worship in 
Babylonia (in the press); Zimmern, ‘ Babylonischo Ilymnen 
und Gebete, in Der alte Orient, xiii. pt. i. [Leipzig, 1911]. 

S. Bang DON. 

PRAYER (Buddhist).—i. General.—Buddhism 
teaches that there is no personal creator or ruler of 
the worhl, and that the [xirfection of religious and 
moral ideals re.sts solely on one’s own self- 
perfection. Thus in the Buddhist religion there 
IS no room for prayer, in the sense of a petition 
or solicitation addressed to a god. This was the 
reason why Buddha so carefully guarded against 
the use of prayer {manta, Skr. mantra) addressei 
to a god for the purpose of securing a certain 
benefit through his special favour.^ But, when 
prayer is understood in a broader way, there is 
the Bmldhist prayer as an expressiou of earnest 
faith, determined intention, as a means of self-per¬ 
fection in Buddhist ideals. Moreover, the Buddliist 
religion develoi)ed, after tlie death of its founder, 
in the direction of adoring him not only as a perfect 
human personality but as an embodiment of uni¬ 
versal truth, i.e. in the conception of the dharaaa^ 
kCiya. In this developed form an individual stiiv- 
ing for the attainment of hodhi (‘ enlightenment ’) 
stands to Buddha in the relation of the disciple 
to the Master, and of the saved to the Saviour. 
Here tlie practice of expre.ssing the earnest intan- 
tion of realizing Buddbabood gradually took the 
form of solemn vows taken to commit oneself to 
practise Buddhist morality, assisted by encour4j,g- 
mg assurance given by Buddha, in his actual 
presence or in spiritual manifestation. Many of 
these vows are in reality prayers, atldresseu to 
Buddha as well as to the universal truth revealed 
by liim. These vows, or prayers, are called 
pranidhdna in Sanskrit (Pali panitfhdnn). 

Now, in the Pfili books, panidhdna means con¬ 
centration of mind upon a certain idea or object, 
which helps in tranquillizing the mind. 

‘That disciple should oomentrate (panidahitabbam) his 
mind upon a certain thing (attlia) as the condition of tranqull- 
Iizin(^; when the mind is concentrated upon that tranquillizing 
condition, cheer arises and from cheer joy arises . . . (Then he 
should think) I shall concentrate mind upon tliis thing and thia 
thing being realized I shall now dwell on that.’ 2 

In this sense patiidhdna is a general name for 
various emleavours to calm and concentrate mind, 
such 08 7>a5df//ia, repose or faith in the Tliree 
Treasures and Buddhist morality; chhanda^ 
earnest desire for realizing supernormal powers 
(iddhi ); sati, thought intently lixed on Buddha 
and his teaching.s, etc.* Indee<l, Budtlhism is 
exceedingly rich in those terms, ideas, and jiractices 
of mental concentration and spiritual drill, and 
they all play the part of prayer or orison, with a 
special emiiliasis laid on the concentration of mind 
on a certain point of Buddhist truths. 'I'liese 
experiences are described by similes which enable 
us only to guess what were the ellects of the 
mental concentration ; and the total result of the 
spiritual exercise may he foiunulated as a direct 
assurance and personal experience of tlie unity of 
existence, which may he expressed as anexjiansion 
ol stdf or an absorption of the cosmos into self. 
There are prescribed forniul® for these practices 
of meditation and for their results, and these 
capital passages in the scriptures served as manuals 
of practice as well as a kind of prayer, in tlie sense 
of in8[)iration and assurance. E.g.^ the fourfold 
faith (pasndha) incntioneil above and the seven 
stages of enlightenment {bojjhanga) were used for 
exiielling the yiain of disease, thougli tlie leal 
import of tl)e.se meditations consisted in sometJiing 
mure and deejicr than mere guards against ills. 

1 For the use of mantra in later forms of Buddhism see art. 

* SaiUyutta, xlvii. 10 (PTS ed. v. 160). 

s Similar terms are vipasaand, samatha, pariyesand, e?ieto 
viinutti, jhtina, etc. ; of. art. Ethics and Morality (Buddhist). 
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It wtus the same with the fourfold infinite expansion 
of mind (appaindna chrAo-vhnutti) against liatred 
and ill-will and for realization of love, compassion, 
etc.^ 

Buddhist ethics emphasizes the importance of 
thought and intention as the source of bodily acta 
and utterances of speech. It is on this ground 
that the concentration of thought is so persistently 
insisted on in the various methods of meditation 
and carefully formulated in their descriptions. 
Thought may be expressed in utterance, wnether 
in reciting the holy texts or in confessing one’s 
faith, and these expressions naturally take the 
form of prater as found in any other religion. 
Prayer in this sense is not a petition, but an utter¬ 
ance of devotion to the Budtlhist cause, of deter¬ 
mination to accomplish Buddhist ideals, of con¬ 
viction in the final destiny of mankind to reach 
Buddhist perfection. 

Thus, Buddldst prayer is an expression as well 
as an inspiration—an expression of belief and 
intention and an inspiration of ideal and zeal. As 
an expression of faith, Buddhist prayer pays 
homage to Buddha, to his truth and community, 
mostly in adoration and exaltation, which .serve at 
the same time as a confession of faith.^ As an 
inspiration of ideal aspiration, it takes the form of 
a solemn vow to commit oneself to ellorts in moral 
perfection, equalljr on the part of Buddha himself 
and on that of his followers. The latter asjiect 
had an important bearing on the significance and 
development of Buddhist prayer, because it was this 
aspect that stimulated the Buddhists not only to 
follow the Master’s steps but to emulate his w<>rk. 
The ideal perfection or Buddhist morality consists 
in the attainment of the tathagnta-i^hiy^ on the jiart 
of every Buddhist, and, just as Buddha Gotama is 
said to have passed a long training of the bodhi- 
- sliip, every Buddhist is expected, in 
Mahayana Buddhism, to be a hodhisattva (cf. 
art. h'THics and Morality [Buddhist]). The 
essential condition in starting for the hodhisattva 
training is regarded as an earnest determina¬ 
tion {chitta-ut})rida) to go through the severe 
discipline of hodhisattva morality, and the deter¬ 
mination is expressed in the vow or prayer {prnni- 
dhana). The vows are addressed to a certain 
Buddha, who testificates the oaths and gives 
assurance for their fulfilment. This act of Buddha 
is called vydkarana^ ‘ encouraging as.surance,* and 
is the necessary counterpart of the vow. After 
the address of the vow to Buddha and its accept¬ 
ance by him, a hodhisattva is expected to do the 
works of .self-perfection with the wish to dedicate 
all the merits of his works to the Buddhi.st cau.se, 
i.e. for the sake of all fellow-beings, that they may 
participate in the joint stock of merits {nunya- 
fcsctra) and proceed on the all-embracing .sole road 
of Budtlhist perfection. 

2. Buddha’s own prayer.—This model of taking 
vows is narrated in the introduction {Nidnna- 
kathd) to the Jdtaka stories,® where Buddha’s first 
start on his long training is told in the adoration 
of his enthusiasm. It was in a remote past 
ihat a Brahman Sumedha took vows before the 
Buddha Dipahkara to march on the way to 
Buddhahood ; and indeed this Sumedha proved, in 
the course of time, to worthy of his determina- 

1 Recitation of holy texts plays a very important part in the 
Buddhist relij^ion and serves as credo, prayer, h.i inn, ritual, 
and inculcation at the same time. A collection of the siu-n d 
texts, called the f*arittain, is most widely used amon>f the 
Buddhists of the south. In the north and east the text used 
varies ncx-onlinjf to sects, but the most widely used one is the 
Lotus {Saddfin rinapUTiija7^.ka). 

2 .See, f.fi., Ralana-sutta In Sutta^nipdta (SBE x . [1898] pt. 
11 , pp. HO -H9). 

8 Jataka, ed. V. Fausboll (i. 11-28), tr. T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Birth Stories, London, pp. 10-18; H, C. Warren, 
Buddhimn in I'ranslation'-^, Cumbrid;.je, Mass., 1900, pp. 14-Hl. 


tion and finally became Buddha Gotama, or 
Sakyamuni. The vows say : 

‘Since now I make this earnest wish [adhikdra]. 

In pre.scnce of this Best of Men, 

C)mni.scRiice sometime I’ll achieve, 

And multitudes convey across. 

I'll rebirth’s circling stream arrest, 

Destroy exi.stcnce’s three modes ; 

I’ll climb the sides of Doctrine’s ship [d^amma-nava], 

And men and gods convey across ’ 

(verses 67 and 68, Warren’s tr.). 

Then Buddha Dipahkara gives assurance of the 
fulfilment of the vows (verses 71 - 80 ), and Sumedha 
further commits iiimself to the practice of the ten 
methods of perfection {pdrartii). When he con¬ 
cludes his solemn pledge, the whole universe gives 
re.spon8e to the vows. 

‘Now pondering tliese conditions ten, 

Their nature [.sa^/iara], essence (.waraiaj, c haracter [lak- 
khana]. 

Such fiery vigor had they all, 

That all the worlds ten thousand quaked ’ (verse 176). 

This corresponds to something like a voice from 
heaven—the prayer i.s accepted and will be fulfilled. 
'I’hia is a metaphor, and behind it lies the rneta- 
jiliysical idea of thfe oneness of existence, the unity 
of dhavnnatd (the hindanumtal nature of things). 
All exi.stences are one in their basic nature ; there¬ 
fore the vows taken and prayers expressed are ad- 
dre.^'sed to a certain Buddha as well as to one’s own 
self and to the whole existence, while the accejit- 
ance of the prayer is exi)ressed in Buddha’s vydKa- 
ranay whose consequences are the cosmic response 
and the bodhisaitva^s practice of the ten pdrami. 

Now, the same tldng is told about the prelimi¬ 
nary training of Bin id ha, in the Mahilsangluka 
book Mahavastud There the deeds {chdryd) of the 
hodhisattva are classified in four .stages: (1) deeds 
in accordance with his inherent good nature 
{prakf'ti)y (2) deeds in accordance with his vows 
ipranidhdna), ( 3 ) deeds in accordance with his 
ideals {amiloma), i.e. the practice of the six jyrlra- 
7ttitdSy ( 4 ) deeds in accordance with the indefatig¬ 
able virtues {anivartana)d Then the story of 
Buddha’s conversion is told. Buddha, when he 
was a Brahman, determined to perfect himself, 
and ex[)res.sed his desire and determination in 
presence of the Buddha Dijiankara and his con¬ 
gregation. The prayer says : 

* Indeed, let it be so, that I could bo horn as one who, having 
overcome the world, would work in the world for the benefit of 
the world and should live for the weal of this world,’ etc. 

Dipahkara, knowing that the vow-taker would 
surely attain the supreme enlightenment, gives 
him the ns.“>uranee : 

‘Thou sbalt at b certain future time become a Buddha, being 
born as a son to the 6akya clan, and work for the benefit of 
men and gods, ’ 8 

3 . In Mahayana Buddhism.- -Now, this idea of 
pranidhdna and of its as.sociate conditions was 
developed in Mahayana and ajiplied to all Bud- 
dliisLs, who were, therefore, called hodhisattvas. 
The underlying idea wa.s the same, yet the sig¬ 
nificance of pntnidhana was interpreted meta- 
pliysically by the doctrine of tlie basic unity of 
existence {tathatd) and its aiiplication mad(3 wider 
b^" the extension of the hodhisattva ideal. The 
metaphysical conception of oneness was identilied 
with the ultimate entity of Buddha’s personality 
{dharma-kdija)y and the jierson of Buddha, who 
testified the vows, was conceived to bo his blissful 
manifestation {samhhoya-kdya) or one of hi.s earthly 
condescensions {nirwdud-kaya). Thus, the theory 
of the threefold personality {tri-kdya) of Buddha 

1 Mahdvastu, ed, E. Senart, Paria, 1882, Inirod. p. “ml 

i. 1. The Chinese version of the same book (B. Naiijlo, Cata¬ 
logue of Chinese Buddhist Tripi{aka, Oxford, 188H, no. 68 /) 
gives the story in more detail. . 4 . ♦ 

2 The Chinese version omits the negative a anrt interprets 
this to mean the 'consummating trunsfortiisition, t.e. the 
transformation of human nature to Buddhahood. 

8 Mahdrastxi, i, 3. 
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was bronglit closer to the life of the bodhisattva 
and made the object to which the vows were 
addressed. Thus, every prayer addressed to 
Buddha is at the same time a vow by which the 
vow-taker commits himself to the practice of the 
ideas expressed therein. Vows are taken by a 
Buddhist an<l assurance is given by a Buddha, but 
the two parties are one in the basic entity", and 
the response given to a prayer is a necessary conse¬ 
quence of this oneness of existence. Yet, quite 
naturally, the vow and the response will remain 
void, unless the vow-taker practises his determina¬ 
tion and dedicates all his ^oods to the broad cause 
of realizing the all-embracing Buddhist communion. 
This is the working out of the thought expressed 
in the vow, the practice of moral life with the 
intention of dedicating all goods to the Buddhist 
ideal, and is called parinmnand^ ‘dedication.* 
The efficacy of dedication is guaranteed by the 
Buddha, who is a pioneer in the realization of the 
one road. In this way the Buddhist conception of 
prayer emphasizes the unity of its three phases, 
pranidhdjKiy vyCikaranay fixia parindmand. 

After all, the Buddhist religion conceives the 
world as the stage of spiritual development in 
which all beings participate in, and contribute to, 
the realization oi the truth of oneness {eka-ydna 
or ekatvam) or of the cosmic enlightenment [bodhi- 
chitt(i)d A prayer addressed to a Buddha, an 
enlightened soul, is meant and destined to awaken 
in one’s own mind or soul {chitta) the same chifta 
as the Buddha’s own. To worship a deity—which 
is admitted by Mabayana Buddhism—mefins, not 
to adore it as a being external to oneself, but to 
•calize the excellent qualities found in the deity. 
Likewise, to pray may be understood to mean 
asking something of a deity, but the truth is that 
the one who is asked and the one who asks are one 
in the fundamental nature, and, therefore, the 
prayer is in its ultimate significance a self-incul¬ 
cation, a self-committal to the moral ideals of 
Buddhism. Although the Mahayana practice of 
offering prayer dillers much, in its appearance, 
from the practice of primitive Buddhism, the final 
goal and the conception underlying the practice 
are the same—mental training for the attainment 
of Buddhahood. 

Maliayjina books are full of the stories of how a 
certain Buddha, in the preparatory stage, or a 
bodhisattva, started on his life of bo(ihisattva-f^\\i\}, 
by taking vows in presence of his predecessor and 
master. All those narratives are modelled on the 
story of Slimed ha, and the vows are es.sentially 
the same, consisting in an expression of the deter¬ 
mination to save self together with others. As 
the typical representative of the Mahayana vows 
we take here the ‘ four great vows of the hodki- 
sattva.* They say : 

* There are beings without limit, 

Let us take the vow to convey them all across. 

There are depravities in us without number, 

Ijct us take the vow to extinguish them all. 

There are truths without end, 

Let us take the vow to comprehend them all. 

There is the Way of Buddha without comparison, 

Let us take the vow to accomplish it perfectly.' 

Hero it is emphasized that, without striving to 
fulfil the first vow, of saving others, the follow¬ 
ing three are vain, even if they could be executed. 
Another prayer, more frequently recited, is taken 
from the Lotus, and says : 

1 See art. Ethics and Morality (Buddhist); D. T. Suzuki, 
Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, p. ‘2J)4 f. 

^ SaddharTnapu(i(J[artka, tr. H. Kern, In SBE xxi. (1884). 
The quotation here given is a translation from the Chinese 
version of Kum.arajiva, which is u.sed as authoritative by the 
Eastern Buddhists. The extant original differs from this a 
little (cf. p. 171 of the Eng. tr. and p. 177 of the original, ed. 
Kern and Nanjio, Petrograd, 1912). 


‘ Let these merits (now performed) universally pervade all, 

And lot us, together with them, soon realize the life of 
Buddhahood.' 

Another point to he noted in the Mahayana 
notion of prayer is that great stress is laid on 
the vyd/carana given by the presiding Buddha, 
and the assurance takes the form of jirophecy. A 
prophecy of this kind is an encouragement given 
to the bodhimttva as well as an exaltation of his 
future achievements. (Glorifications in the pro¬ 
phecy are always proportional to the enthusiasm 
of the vows, and these together served to impress 
the believers with the grandeur of the start, the 
magnitude of the merits accumulated by th« 
bodhisattva, and to stimulate the followers to the 
similar practice of jorayiidhdina and parindirmrm. 
The effects of these inspirations were great, and in 
many ca.se 3 they gave an impetus to enthusiasts, 
who thereby became great teachers or reformers. 

The greatest document of Mahayana Buddhism 
in this respect is the Lotus of Truih.^ Besides 
various points of Buddhi.st doctrines expounded in 
it, the main topic of the book is the continuity of 
the vows taken, merits accomplished, and results 
attained, through the Buddhas of the past, Buddha 
oakyamuni, and the future Buddhas. 

The second chapter, entitled ‘Tactfulness,* 
emphasizes the unity of all Buddhas in the 
purpose, methods, and goal of their long training. 

‘There shall be no one of beings, who, having heard the 
Truth, will not become Buddhas."-* 

This is the earnest desire, vow, and prayer of all 
Buddhas. The discourse then proceeds to give 
vydkarana to many disciples or i^akyamuni, by 
assuring them of Buddha’s love of all beings and 
his power to lead them to the highest goal. Then, 
in ch. xii., entitled ‘Perseverance,’ Buddha’s 
disciples are encouraged to emulate their prede¬ 
cessors* zeal and efibrt and to endure hardships in 
working among tlio perverted people of the latter 
days of degeneration. The disciples, in response, 
utter a prayer for endurance, pledging themselves 
to stand through all kinds of persecution and 
perils. After enumerating the perils, the prayer 
concludes with the following words: 

* They will scold us and scorn and ridicule us. And thus we 
shall be repeatedly and repeatedly driven out of our own 
monasteries and sanctuaries. All this, hatred and perseeutions, 
shall we bear in forbearance and perseverance, because we are 
mindful of our Lord’s command. In whichever cities or 
villages, where there may be anyone who would listen to us, 
we shail surely go there and preach as has been commis- 
Hioned by Buddha. Wo are thy messengers, O Lord of the 
World, we have nothing to fear, in proclaiming thy truth. 
*\ow wc take these vows In thy presence and in presence of all 
Buddhas, who have come hero from the ten quarters. Mayst 
thou, O Buddha, know our intention and determination 1'* 

This prayer was not only an expression of 
ardent desire for the Buddhist cause cherished by 
many Buddhists, but was also a source of fiery 
iiisjuration given to many others who really lived 
their live.s according to the dictates of the vows. 

4 . ‘Adoration to the Lotus of the Perfect 
Truth.’—The Lotus played in Mahayana Buddhism 
a rule similar to the Johaniiine literature in 
Chrislianity. Highest tributes were paid to the 
book by must Maliayanists, from various points of 
view, doctrinal, ethical, apocalyptic. The final 
result was the formulation of a prayer to the book 
itself, as the embodiment of the whole content of 
Buddhist and cosmic truths. The man who 
stamlardized this formula was Nichiren {12‘J2-82), 
a man of prophetic zeal who was intensely inspired 
by the ‘ Prayer of Perseverance,* cited above, 
and lived Ids life in perils and hardships. His 
formula was 'Namu My6-ll6renge-ky6f which 

1 Cited above, usually called Lotus of the True Lata (q.v.), 
SBE xxi. 

2 ii. 99 (SBE xxi. 6.8). 

3 This passage is in verse and is here taken from the Chinese 
version (cf. SBE xxi. 261). 
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was the Sino-Japanese form of ^ Na?nh iSad' 
dharma - pundarlka - silt ray a,' ‘ A d oration be to 
the Lotus of the Perfect Trutli.’ ^ We shall give a 
brief account of his theory and practice. 

Worship, according to the M.'ihayana theory, 
amounts to the elevation of self to Piiddhahood 
and the discovery of bodhi in self. This doctrine 
was formulated by the Chinese philosopher Chi-i 
(631-597) on the authority of the LotuSy as the 
truth of ‘ mutual participation ’ or interdependence 
of all existences. All existences are interrelated ; 
therefore Buddhahood is found in every being, as 
demoniac nature is not lacking but subdued even 
in Buddha. The universe consisting of these 
interrelated existences is the stage on which the 
truth of interdependence manifests itself, on which 
universal truths realize themselves in particular 
existences. Nichiren adopted this theory and 
represented it in a palpable way. His representa¬ 
tion of the universe was to have the ‘ sacred title’ 
(of the Lotus of Truth) written down in the centre, 
and the names of Buddhas, sages, gods and men, 
spirits and demons, represented round the central 
truth. This symbolic visualization of the universe, 
or of the supreme being together with all beings, 
is, according to Nichiren, the best moans of realiz¬ 
ing the cosmic truth in every woishipper’s soul. 
The adoration of the book Lotus in this way is not 
a mere bibliolatry, bub the worship of the universal 
truth, as revealed in the book. Now, this adora¬ 
tion is uttered in speech, i.e. in the formula as 
shown above, and tne oral utterance is prayer, 
hymn, confession, and oath of lidelity all at once. 
Although the utterance is an act of an individual, 
it is destined, by the very nature of cosmic struc¬ 
ture, to awaken in one’s self, together with all 
others, enlightenment in the (quintessence of 
cosmic truths, and thus to accelerate the full 
bloom of the cosmic lotus-flower in every exis¬ 
tence.* 

This thought about the adoration is expressed by Nichiren 
as follows: ‘The letters which open every chapter [of the 
Scripture] are five (in Chinese ideograms denoting the Lotus of 
the rerfoct I'nith] and the same conclude each one of the 
chapters, Tims, the beginning and th(} consummation, as well 
as the w'holo between them, amount to the seven letters 
[denoting] the Adoration of the Truth. To utter this Acioration 
is the sole clue to the propagation of the Truth in the latter 
days of degeneration. Any one who does not see the spirit of 
the Adoration and therefore fails to grasp the key to the 
essential principle (of the truth and its propagation] is not 
worthy of a teacher in the latt er ages, but moreover misses the 
real spirit of Nichiren’s teaching. For my, Nicliiren’s, disciples 
and followers there is no need of any other device than the sole 
practice (of the Adoration).’ In short, the adoration is the 
means of realizing the truth of the mutual participation in 
every one’s life, and the formula is a prayer addressed to Buddha 
and to the truths revealed by him, as well as to all beings and 
to one’s own deeper self. 

5 . ‘ Homage to the Buddha of infinite light.’— 

As we have seen, the stories of various Buddhas 
and hodhisattvns are told in Mahayana book.s, 
with their respective vows of salvation. These 
stories and vows became sources of inspiration and 
stimulants to emulation for the resjiective believers 
in the superhuman beings,* Among the objects 
of adoration and devmtioii in this sense Amitabha, 
the Buddha of iniiiiite light, played the most 
significant part, and his worship formed a di.stiiiet 

1 This kind of adoration paid to a sac red book is as old as the 
origin of Maha>a,iia, and every Maliayana book opens with a 
homage paid to the book. In some eases the homage is extended 
to Buddha and his community, and the adoration takes the forin 
of a praj'er. This practice mtu' be traced bac:k to the Pali 
books, in which the formula ‘ A amo iassa Bhayavato Arahato 
Sammd-Sambuddhassa' precedes the text. An introcJuctory 
prayer of this kind is found in nearly every treatise on doctrines, 
one of which is cited below. 

Cf. M. Auesakl, Nichiren^ the Buddhist Prophet^ Cambridge, 
Moss., 1916. 

5* One of those deities whose vows are adored and to whom 
many prayers are addressed is Avalokiteiivara, the chief figure 
of ch. xxiv. (xxv. in Chinese) of the Lotus. For one of the 
prayers addressed to him see J. Estlin Carpenter, Comparative 
Religion (Home University Library), London [1913], p, 153 f- 


.stream of Buddhi.st pietism.* This form of 
Buddhi.sm lays more etiiphasis on dewotion than 
on emulation, in siiite ol the fact that the vows 
taken by Amitabha, while he was still a monk 
Dharmakara, are a specimen of the grand prayer 
for the salvation of all beings. In any ease, the 
faith in AmiLablia’s all-emhraeirig comjiaasion and 
all-saving device caused many jnayers of devotion 
to bo uttered or written down, and the final result 
was a foniuilation of the prayer in a simple form, 

^ Nmiiu Amida-blits\\'\\\ q\\ is the Siuo-Japanese 
form of ^ JNamu'initabhdya Buddhaya/ ‘Homage 
be to the Buddlia of infinite light,’ 

Before considering this simple prayer to Ami- 
tahlia, we shall give a sitecimen of the prayers 
addressed to him. Vasuhandlui opens lus com¬ 
mentary on the Bukfidvatx-vyuhd (Nanjio, no. 
1204) with a prayer ; 

‘O Exalted One ! I trust myself whole-heartedly 
To the Tathagatii wiiose ligiit pervades. 

Without an^ impediiiieiiL, the regions in the ten quarters. 
And express my earnest desire to be born in Tliy liand. 

In realizing In vision the appearance of Thy Ijjind, 

I know that it surpasses all realms in the threefold existence, 
That it is like sky, eMd>iacing all. 

Vast and spacious without boundaries. 

Thy mercy and compassion in accordance with the righteous 
way 

Is an outgrowth of the stock of merits (accumulated by Thee), 
which are beyond all worldly good ; 

And Thy light permeates everywhere, 

Like the mirrors of the Sun and the Moon. 

(Further description of the excellence of the Paradise.] 

Let me pray that all beings, having been born there, 

Shall proclaim the Truth, like Buddha Thyself, 

Herewith I write down tins essay and utter these verses, 

And pray that I could see Thee, O Buddha, faro to face, 

And that I could, togetlier with all luy fellow-beings, 

Attain the birth in tlie Land of Bliss,’ 

(In this prose translation, tlie lines of the original verse 
are kept.) 

Vasuhandliu further prescribes the five metliods 
of worship to those who desire the commuiiion of 
the land of bli.ss: ( 1 ) reverence shown by bodily 
acts of worship; ( 2 ) adoration expressed in oral 
utterance; (3) earnest thought ami j)rayer carried 
out by tlie fixation of mind ; (4) intent thought to 
visualize the Ihiddha and Ids land ; (5) dedication 
of all good will and works to the welfare of fellow- 
beings. 

Among these five metliods adoration by oral 
utterance, especially in calling the Buddha’s name 
{iidmad/ieya), became an imiiortant factor in the 
worship, and the final result was the formula cited 
above. This kind of prayer tends very naturally 
to become a mechanical repetition of the name, 
and there were and are many Buddhists practising 
tlie method in that way. Yet wo must know that 
devotional jiiety and earnest thought are kept and 
stimulated even by the repetition of the Buddha’s 
name, and also tliat the leaders of this Buddhist 
pietism were always keen on emphasizing faith and 
moral life as manifestations of [liety.* 

Moreover, there is another interesting phase in 
the development of Amita-Jiuddhism, viz. that a 
special theory of prayer was proi>ounded by one 
of its leaders, Shiriian (1173-1262), a Jajuinese 
reformer. He explains the faithful thought to 
mean, not only a thought, hut also reverence 
shown towards the Buddha, through one’s moral 
life, as well as tlie adoration of his grace by oral 
utterance of his name. This adoration, the repeti- 

t The atory of Amit.abha's conversion and vows is told in the 
Sukhdmtx-vyuha {SUL xlix, pt. ii.). The sceriea are depicted 
in a highly imaginative way and the vows taken are elaborate 
and high-sou ruling, yet all after the model of the uLory of 
Suiiiedlia. This link of afiinily between th(i two Htoriea i» a 
strong point against tbe theory that the belief in this Buddha 
was a product of Christian inllucnce. Another point to the 
same effect is tlie development of the faith, which can be traced 
step by step in India, China, and Japan. 

5* The threefold thought in devotion is faithful thought, pro¬ 
found thought, and the thought to attain the final bliss by 
dedicating all good to that end (cf. SBK xlix. pt. il. p. 1S8). 
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tion of tlie Biiddlm’H name, ought to be uttered, 
never with any idea of petition, hut always as an 
expression of absolute <lejKindenee on, and of grati¬ 
tude towards, the IhiddJja’s grace. Siiinran taught 
this doctrine of prayer because he believed in the 
infinite strength or the Buddha’s saving nower, 
which reduces any idea of exertion or self-reliance, 
not only to useless redundance, but to a harmful 
impediment to tiie true devotion. Thus, prayer is 
regarded by Shin ran as an expression of absolute 
dependence, on our part, on the Buddha’s com¬ 
passion and redeeming plan. 

Shinran’s religion was, in this way, the anti¬ 
podes of the religion of self-perfection, as we see it 
in the original tenet of Buddhism ; yet, in strictly 
excluding the idea of petition from prayer, he 
returned to the original standpoint of Budilhism, 
in contrast to some of the prevailing forms of the 
Buddliism of his time. 

liiTKRATURK.—See the works cited throughout, especially 
D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of M ahdydna Buddhism, I^rulon, 1907, 
pp. 290-310. M. An ESAKI. 

PRAYER (Chinese).—The idea of prayer has 
permeateil the whole religious life of China, under 
whatever form that life lias manifested itself from 
the earliest ages of which we have any knowledge 
down to the present time. The Chinese had ‘in 
everything by prayer and 8U])plication ’ made 
known their requests long before St. Paul wrote 
those words. ^ 

The present writer has heard extempore prayer 
in a temple,*** but set forms are very largely used. 
Supplications are prepared to meet difi’erent circum¬ 
stances with hlaiiKs to lill in personal particulars 
of names, etc. I’hese are burned, this process, it 
is believed, ensuring their passage to the other 
world. Among such are prayers after bad dreams,** 
and when some untoward event has been seen, os 
a crowing hen, a dog <liggiug a hole, etc. 

When Confucius was ill, one of his disciples 
wished prayer to be oll'ercd to the spirits for his 
master.^ ’I’he duke of Chow prayo<l for King Wu, 
his brother, to their great-grandfather, grand- 
fatlier, and father.® The famous general Chu Ko- 
liang in ancient times prayed for restoration to 
health.® Sons pray for long life for their parents,*^ 
and petitions are ollered for oH’spring (the goddess 
of mercy is much sought after for that purj>ose). 
Confucius was horn after j>rayer by his mother.® 

Almost as varied as the objects of prayer are the 
deities to whom jirayers are made, the lirst and 
highest hidiig Sliang Ti, the Supreme Ruler. 
From ancient times this worship of Co<l has been 
regularly kept up by the sovereign.® As one 
instance of it, the emperor Kien Lung ‘in tiiiH's 
of scarcity . . . begged grain from the Ruler 
above.’ 

With this basis of monotheism there was ahso 
worsliij) of the spirits presiding over rivers and 
hills of note, ‘the mounds, dykes, plains, forests, 
and the siiirits of sages and worthies of anei(*nt 
times’ who were sulioidinate to tin* Supreme 
Ruler.The prayers to tlu;se were in the char- 
act-er of announcements, thanksgivings, petitions, 

1 K. II. I'Jirtpr, Aiicirnt China Siniph I/fjndon, 1908, p. 
58; Chittesr Ceronit'r, Shanghai, lS(jO-1914, xliv. MO. 

3 J. L)\t’r H.ill, fn f}uiJii/n'yin a Preparation or a Umdrancf to 
Christianity in ('hiiia/, H)o7, p, 14 ff. 

Jt Chinese Reenrder, l\iv. 309, 370 f. 

* J. 77i<* Chinese Classics, Hongkonfr, 1861-72, 1. 

* Confucian Aiialorts,’ etc., p. 70. 

* See art. Ucman Sai kikicb (Chinese); Chinese Recorder, \xSy. 
290, 376. 

® Chinese Recorder, Ixiv. 291. 

7 Jh. p. 292. 8 /6. p. 294 f. 

* J. Legge, The Religionn of China, London, 1880, p. 26. 

4" K. H. Parker, Studies ui Chinese Religion, London, 1910, 
p. 191. 

u Ix'gge, The Religions *\f China, p. 26 f. ; also his Chinese 
ClansUs, ii., ‘The Works of Monoius.’ p. 193f., iii., ‘The i8hoo 
King ' 162. 


or adoration. Those of adoration are the only 
kind used in the worship to Confucius. 

Heaven and earth, as the manifestations and 
revelations of the Supreme Being, were the objects 
of imperial worship * and also at times of that of 
the common people. 

The present writer will never forget a most impressive 
instanoe of it during a terrillc typhoon. Amidst the howling 
tempest, with many drowning, tiie Ciiinese nurse knelt down 
on tiie breaking verandah and poured forth an earnest and 
impassioned pra)"cr. 

Ancestor-worship is regularly engaged in by 
every family which is not Christian. Numerous 
gods and goddesses, deified heroes, sacred trees, 
smooth stones from the brook, bridges, etc., or 
tlieir .spirits, are worshipped with prayer and 
olferings. 

Buddhist and Taoist monks and priests read 
liturgies and sutras in the temples and monasteries. 
There is no suggestion of prayer in the Tao Teh 
Kingoi Lao-tzu,though it soon appears in Taoism. 

Ihiddhi.st gods are ideas personified, mostly 
‘ fictitious personations,’ so that Buddhist worship, 
excei>t among the simple-minded in China, is but 
‘ a homage rendered to ideas and is only supposed 
to be rellex in its efiects. Their worship is useful 
as a discipline, but not efiectual as prayer.’ Prayer 
is not absolutely necessary to the Buddhist.* But 
the common man or woman in China, like the rest 
of the human race, feels the need of prayer and is 
not concerned with this esoteric view. 

The following prayer was used by the Ming 
emperors at the solstice worship of Shang Ti: 

‘All th* numerous tribes of animated beings are indebted to 
Thy favour for their beginning. Men and creatures are em- 
paradised, O Ti (Lord), in Thy love. All living things are 
indebted to Thy goodness, but who knows whence his blessing 
comes to him? It is Thou alone, O Lord, who art the true 
parent of all things. . . . The Service of Song is completed but 
our poor sincerity cannot be fully expressed. So\ereign good¬ 
ness is infinite. As a potter Thou hast made all living things. 
Great and small are curtained round. A.s engraven on the 
heart of Thy poor servant is the sense of Thy goodness, but my 
feeling cannot be fully displayed. With great kindness Thou 
dost bear with us, and notwithstanding our demerits dost grant 
us life and prosperity.'* 

This very high level of spirituality is not reached 
in many of the ritual prayers. 

Though a tablet to the emperor appeared in the 
larger temples, it is only recently tliat prayer for 
tlie government and those in authority has been 
desired, and the Chinese turned to the Ciiristians 
for it, the emperor having been dethroned with his 
State wur.ship. 

One of the most eminent Chinese philosophers, 
a great Confucian commentator, said : 

‘ Prayer is the expression of repentance and promise of 
amendment, t«) Huppheate the help or the spirits. If there may 
not be those thmjj;^-i, then there is no need for praying. In the 
case of the Sage [t Huifncius], he had commit ted no errors, and 
admitted of no amendnient. In all his conduct he had been in 
harmony with the spiritual intelligences, and therefore he said : 
“My praying has been for a long time.” 

The spirit in which prayer is offered is considered 
by tlie Chinese to be of the utmost importance, 
'riie Master (Confucius) said : ‘ Hold faithfulness 
ami sincerity as first principles,’* and the sjiiiit in 
wliich prayer is olfcr(jd must be a sincere one. 
Some amount of ceremony is generally observed 

itli prayer. Olferings of meat and vegetables are 
often [ue.sented and cups of wine ; wax candles are 
lighted and incense-sticks and mock paper money 
burned. 

The attitude taken in prayer is typical of rever¬ 
ence. Kneeling mats are provided in temples for 

4 Lcgge, Religions of China, p. 34 ; J. Edkins, Religion in 
Chi/ia-, Loudon, 1878, p. 18 f. 

3 Parker, Studies in Chinese Religion, p. 111. 

8 Edkiu^, Religion in China'i, p. 60. 

* Nelson Bitton, The Regeneration of iie%D China, London 
1914, ch. iii. 

8 Chinese Recorder, Ixiv. 289 f. 

« I./Cgge, Chinese Classics, i. 6. 
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the worshippers, who not only kneel but often 
touch the ground with their forelieads and perform 
the kowtow. If weak and unable to kneel, the 
worshipper is told in pious books that he may 
stand. In prayer the hands are laid palm to nalin 
with extended fingers and raised up and down 
several times. 

Litkraturb.—A uthorities are cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dykr Ball. 

PRAYER (Christian, Theological).—The fact of 
prayer is the supreme proof of the importance of 
religion as an element in human life. Face to 
face with vast and mysterious forces, beset by 
dangers, urged on by unceasing needs, man turns 
instinctively for help to powers other and greater 
than himself, l^rayer is wide as the world and 
older tlian history. The animistic savage and the 
polytluMst, as well as the Christian, practise it. 
Even the Bufldliist, though in strictness his creed 
should find no place for it, seeks solace in prayer. 
In the ]>resence of such facts, it is not wrong to 
speak of prayer as an instinct of the human heart. 
It is an instinct springing from man’s sense of his 
own weakness anu limitations and from hi.s recog¬ 
nition of the greatness of the universe in which he 
dwells. Prayer may truly he said to he prior to all 
definite creeds, to be indeed the expression of the 
need which all creeds seek to satisfy. * He that 
cometh to God must believe tliat he is’(He IP), 
we are taught, and the saying is true; but the 
belief is often implicit rather tlian explicit. 

With the advent of monotheism, prayer reaches 
a new dignity and power. Belief in the one 
Deity, sovereign in the universe, carries with it a 
sense of security and of elevation which has an 
ennobling inHuence on thought and life. It makes 
men strong and free in thes world. Here is the 
secret of tlie transformation which Islam elfecta 
for the African animist. (diristianity oilers better 
gifts, hut the gifts of Isham are not to he despi.sed. 
The monotheist, set free from the terrors of the 
animistic demon-world, or from the uncertainties 
and confusions of the polytheistic pantheon, lifts 
his face to licaven and guves his worship to the 
Supreme alone, and a.sks help from a Power which, 
he is a.ssnrcd, has no rival. 

I. Definition.—Prayer is not necessarily peti¬ 
tion, the asking for henehts. Any intercourse of 
a human soul with higher power.s may rightly be 
termed prayer. For the monotheist prayer is 
intercourse with God. Prayer, says Jeremy 
Taylor, is *an ascent of the mind to God.’^ All 
forrn.s of such ascent — adoration, confession, 
thanksgiving, as well as petitions seeking for 
definite gifts -may be included in the generic 
term ‘prayer.’ I’rayer is, in general, the com¬ 
munion of the human soul with G(al. 

This communion is not necessarily an inwanl 
consciousness of spiiitual relationship with (iJod. 
There is a tendency in modern writings on tliis 
subject to regard prayer as necessarily involving 
an apprehension of the Divine Presence in an 
essentially inward manner. But there is no proof 
of this, jdie inward ajiprehension of God is the 
soul of all mysticism ; and it would he going too 
far to claim my.stioal experience for every prajojr. 
Such experience is a mark of a somewhat advanced 
stage of religion. '^Phe child, the uncihicatcd, and 
the simple unrellecting mind, as a rule, seek Go<l 
above, not within. Hence the tendency of all 
such to speak prayers aloud, no matter how private 
and personal tne juayers may he. The prayer of 
Solomon, ‘ Hear thou in heaven, tliy dwelling- 
place ’ (I K 8^), expresses the natural thought of 
the simple mind. 

1 The Rule and Exercises of Holy TAving, I^ondon, 1686, ch. 
Iv. § 7, identical with Aquinas’s ‘ ascensus intellectus in Deuni’ 
[Summa Theol. ii. ii. qu, Ixxxiij. art. 13, ‘de Oratione'). 


2. OT,—Monotheistic prayer in its pre-Christijui 
form readies its greatest elevation in the U'l'. 
All the forms which the intercourse of the human 
soul with Goil is able to assume will be found there 
in unexampled nobility and splendour. The cry 
of the soul for God, as in Ps 42; confession of sin, 
as in Ps 51 ; intercession, thanksgiving, [>etition— 
all these are found in the OT, and especially in 
the Psalms and the Prophets, in forms wliich stand 
to-day as the most perfect utterances of spiritual 
devotion. 

The principal elements which distinguish the 
prayers of the O'P are : (1) a vivid consciousness of 
Goa as a living per.sonal Presence and as possessing 
supreme power, and (2) an unfailing realization ot 
His holiness, involving the conviction that only 
through moral goodness can men become accept¬ 
able in His sight. Ps 139 affords a striking 
instance of both these elements; but they are to 
he found everywhere. God as the living God, and 
righteousness of life as that which alone can bring 
man into harmony with Him — the.se are the 
essentials of the TiK)notheism of the OT and they 
are the distingui-shing marks of its prayers. 

3. NT.—Christian pi jiyer demands more detailed 
consideration, d'lie N'T is full of exhortations to 
prayer and promises of blessing to those who pray 
aright. It also contains many examples of 
prayer. So important a place does prayer occupy 
in its teachings that it may he allirined positively 
that to doubt the ethcacy of prayer is to shake 
the very foundations of Christianity. To deter¬ 
mine the essential elements of Christian prayer, we 
must go to the teacliings of Christ Hiniselr. The 
fullest and most (jharacteristic is contained in 
Mt t)®'*‘*. A brief analysis of this pas.sago will 
exhibit the princi[)le3 of Cliristian prayer. 

(1) Prayer must have spiritual reality. This 
truth is enforced by means of a warning against 
hypocrisy, i.g. against unreality. The warning is 
twofold : {a) against that unreality wliich uses the 
observances of prayer for outwara show, in order 
to gain credit in the world, and (ft) against vain 
repetitions, i.e, against using the forms of prayer 
as incantations or nuigical formul.e, the mere 
repetition of which will, it is imagined, avert some 
evil or eH’cct some good. Prayer is to he real 
spiritual intercourse between the soul and God : 
‘When thou hast sliut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret’ (Mt 0'^). 

(2) In prayer the soul is to aj)pioach God as a 
child drawing near to a father, with perfect .sim¬ 
plicity and directniiss, in contidence and love. 
‘Pray to thy Father’ ; and reuumiher tliat ‘your 
P'ather knoweth what things ye luive nccti of, 
before ye ask iiim ’ (Mt (P). lie is a Father who.se 
knowledge of your needs is infinitely greater than 
your own. 

(3) Christ give.s a form of prayer which is to 
serve as a pattern. The Lord’s Prayer teaches us 
what to pray for. It also teaches us how to pray. 
In it we are taught to pray for the supreme end 
wliich Go<i Himself seidvs, and also for temporal 
and .spiritual good for ourselves. Mo.st remarkable 
is the order in which the [letitions are arranged. 
The prayers for God’s glory and Kingdom come 
before the prayers for personal blessing. F'roni 
this we gather t hat all private and personal ends 
must be .subordinated to the liiglier purpo.ses of the 
Divine Will. All our juayers must he ollered up 
with the condition that the supreme end, wliich is 
the universal good, must overrule all particular 
ends. ^I'here must be no sellishness in prayer. Tlie 
greatest instance of tlie ajiplication of this pjincipie 
18 to he found in the life of (Christ Himself. Wlien 
confronted with the last great sacrili<‘e, He jirayed 
that Ho might he delivereti, hut abided, ‘neverthe¬ 
less not my will, hut thine, he done’ (Lk ‘22^). 
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This is the same principle as that which Christ 
sets forth as the supreme rule of all true living: 
‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous¬ 
ness’ (Mt 6*^). In tins principle also we Und the 
significance of the characteristic law of Christian 
prayer that it is odered ‘in the name of Christ.’ 
The mission, sacrifice, life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ form the means by which the 
Kingdom is established through the overcoming of 
evil and the perfecting of humanity. In and 
through Him human wills become identified with 
the supreme Divine purpose. ‘ If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you’ (Jn 
Prayer which is truly ‘ in Christ ’ can never be in 
vain. 

It is not going too far to say that, when these 
principles are grasped firmly, the dilliculties which 
nave so frequently troubled the minds of thoughtful 
people on the subject of prayer will be found 
capable of solution. Our purpose here is to 
exnibit this fact as clearly ana simply as possible 
and to deal briefly with the deeper scientific and 
philo.sophical probl( 3 ms which are involved. 

4 . Two main difficulties.—Two great objections 
have been made against the efficacy of petitionary 
prayer. 

(a) The morale or theological^ objection .—This 
difficulty has troubled devout mimls in all ages. 
It assumes many forms, but, in its commone.st 
shape, may he presented thus : God knows, better 
than we do, all that is good for us. Trust¬ 
ing in His supreme wisdom and power, w’e may 
rely upon Him to do what is best without any 
request on our part. To ask Him for gifts is 
really an eflbrt to get Him to do something for us 
which we fear Ho may not do. Instead of being 
an exercise of faith, it is in truth a manifestation 
of doubt, peiiiaps even of selfishness. It i», in 
effect, an attempt to induce God to change His 
mind. Hence it is concluded that the only justifi¬ 
able prayer is the prayer for resignation or, more 
properly, for submi.ssion of the will to God. The 
intercourse of the soul with God, it is said, should 
never be the asking for definite gifts, but ahvays 
the bringing of the liumau will into harmony with 
the Divine. 

In all this there would seem to he an element of 
truth and an element of error. The element of 
truth will be found in the final w'ords in which the 
objection has just been stated: true prayer must 
always involve the bringing of the mind and will 
of man into harmony with the mind and will 
of God. This is another way of expressing the 
third condition of Christian prayer as giv^en above: 
all private and jiersonal aims must be subordinated 
to the higher purposes of the Divine Will. The 
element of error will bo found in the supposition 
that this bringing of the human will into harmony 
w'ith the Divine renders imi)os.sihle the asking and 
the receiving of special benefits. The true infer¬ 
ence is quite oppo.sito. When the will has been 
brought into harmony with the great universal 
purpose of Gud, the soul becomes enable of 
Denelits which were before impossible. To regard 
the Will of God as determining a fixed unalterable 
arrangement of events is inconsistent with that 
spiritual view of the universe wdiich is the basis of 
trie wliole argument: it is to leave out of account 
the incessant action and reaction of the spiritual 
world. The iinchangeableness of God does not 
mean that the universe is a perfectly articulated 
mechanical system in which everything is given 
from the beginning. It means, rather, that the 
principles and purposes of the Divine Providence 
are eternal and unchangeable. If God be a living 
God—a personal Life with whom our souls are in 
relationship—it follows that to every movement of 


the human will there is some corresponding Divine 
reaction. When, therefore, the will of man is 
brought into harmony with the Will of God, the 
soul is rendered capable of blessings which were 
before impossible. The moral condition on which 
those blessings depend has been fulfilled. Now, 
prayer is essentially the fullilment of this moral 
condition. True prayer is the movement of the 
human soul into a new relationship wdth God. 
Every true prayer, therefore, renders some blessing 
possible. An illustration wall make this statement 
clearer. The forgiveness of sins is granted in 
response to the prayer which expresses true 
repentance. Confes.sion of sin which has no 
spiritual reality behind it, which is a mere form of 
words, cannot call down pardon. Only when the 
soul moves into harmony with the Divine Will—a 
movement which finds its inevitable ex[)ression in 
the prayer of contrition—is the blessing bestowed. 
This instance is that selected by Christ H imself. 
Commenting on the petition, ‘Forgive us our 
debts as we also have forgiven our debtors,’ He 
says: ‘If ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
lieavenly Father will also forgive you : hut if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses ’ (Mt Here 

the condition of the great gift of pardon is the 
bringingof the mind and will of man into harmony 
with the mind and will of God. When that 
movement of the soul has taken place, the gift 
becomes po.s.sible. True prayer is the expression 
of a spiritual change which brings a new capacity 
to receive ble.ssing from God. N’^or is there any 
rea.son why this capacity should be relative only 
to spiritual gifts. The principle involved applies 
to tlie whole range of blessing, temporal as well 
as spiritual. In a moral and spiritual universe 
all the possessions and capacities of moral and 
spiritual beings must be morally and spiritually 
conditioned. 

The whole force, then, of the moral, or theo¬ 
logical, dilHcuIty in relation to prayer is derived 
from an erroneous—indeed impossible—view of the 
nature of the spiritual universe. This view at¬ 
tributes to the spiritual a mechanical rigidity 
which is altogether alien from its true nature. 

(b) The scientific objection .—This dilKculty is one 
which has pre.s.sed with great weight upon the 
modern mind, for it derives its force from modern 
scientific conccjitions of the universe. It depends 
upon the scientific principle of natural law. The 
advance of science, so wonderful in the modern 
world, has been secured by the progressive dis¬ 
covery of what are termed ‘laws of nature,’ i.e. a 
great order according to which events hapjien. 
Cause and ell'ect are linked together in the natural 
world by certain unvarying uniformities of sequ¬ 
ence. When one of these uniformities has been 
determined, it is found to be constant and un¬ 
changeable. And, the furtlier science advances, 
the more fully does it ajipear that things and 
events in nature are subject to the sway of such 
uniformity. From thi.s it seems to follow that the 
whole course of nature is a perfectly determined 
system. Everything that happens is the result of 
the previous state of things, in a relationship 
whicli is absolutely necessary. 

The ellect of all this on many devout minds has 
been such that prayer for benefits involving 
material elements nas been regarded as meaning- 
ess. How can wo pray for fair weather if we 
believe that the weather is determined by natural 
causes in a necessary order? How can we pray 
for recovery from sickness if we believe that sick- 
ne.ss and health depend on the physical condition 
of the organism, and that that condition arises 
from certain antecedent causes in accordance with 
unvarying laws ? Some of those who have been 
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influenced by this reasoning divide the world of 
human experience into two parts, spiritual and 
material. In the former, they think, prayer is 
efficacious; spiritual blessings may be obtained by 
it; in the latter they believe prayer to be wholly 
unreponable and ineffective. Such thinkers, re¬ 
garding the laws of nature as the expression of the 
Divine Will, hold that, when we pray for material 
results, we are guilty of the folly of asking God to 
abrogate His own laws. 

It IS not surprising that a conception of natural 
law which has had so great an effect upon sincerely 
religious minds should have been even more influ¬ 
ential in relation to the common opinion of the 
modern world. Materialism and naturalism have 
become popular doctrines. They hold (the former 
more crudely, the latter in a more subtle manner) 
that the universe is a continuous development, 
necessarily ordered from beginning to end in ac¬ 
cordance With natural law. In sueh a system 
there can be no place for Divine intervention ; 
prayer is nieaningless. 

It is true that these doctrines find no place for 
God in the scheme of their thought, and therefore 
they are bound to deny altogether the value of 
prayer ; but it must be remembered that many 
who hold these views as working hypotheses for 
scientific purposes are not prepared to go so far as 
this. Like the devout minds already mentioned, 
they are apt to think in water-tight compartments. 
They are materialists, or naturalists, while dealing 
with the physical world, but are inclined to admit 
the existence of a spiritual realm in which events 
occur which are not subject to the laws of physical 
causation. To such, an answer to prayer involving 
change in the physical order seems impossible, but 
in the spiritual realm the intercourse of a soul 
with God may well be a means of great and varied 
blessing. 

fn considering this mode of thought, it is neces¬ 
sary first to take ai^count of the sharji distinction 
whi(di is so frequently made between the material 
and the spiritual. In regard to the latter, it is 
admitted that prayer may have results; its effi¬ 
cacy in relation to the former is denied. And 
here again a distinction must he made. There are 
some who believe in a real resjionse of God to the 
cry of the human soul seeking for spiritual ble.ss- 
ing ; there are others who think that the spiritual 
value of prayer is to be accounted for only by its 
subjective influence upon the devout mind : prayer 
attunes the soul to higher things ; it brings peace, 
resignation, trust; these are its real benelits. 
None can deny these subjective effects ; but, if 
rayer be no more, it loses even this value ; for it 
ecomes an impossibility for the enlightened. Who 
could seek peace in jirayer, knowing all the time 
that his cry for help could bring no real response? 
This doctrine is but another form of the C 3 mical 
view which regards religion as a useful superstition 
—an illusion which gives comfort to those whose 
ignorance permits them to enjoy it. More import¬ 
ant is the view of tho.se who hold that there is a 
real Divine response in the spiritual spliere, as 
distinguished from the physical. Many great 
religious thinkers of the 19th cent, made Ihis 
distinction. Their reason for doing so has alrea«ly 
been explained. It was a mode (d thought char¬ 
acteristic of the time. More recent movements 
of science and philosophy have been showing that 
this sharp division between the two realms of 
being cannot be maintained. Psychology has 
been proving the greatness of the influence of mind 
upon matter, and physiology has been revealing 
the fact that the brain is an organ which subserves 
the directing agency of intelligence (see W. 
McDougall, Body and Mindy London, 1911 ; and 
H. Bergson, Matter and Memoryy Eng. tr., do. 1911). 


The brain has been compared by Bergson to a 
telephone exchange. It is the instrument by 
which the response of the organism to a stimulus 
from without is controlled. 

In relation to all such h)i is of thirking, how¬ 
ever, our common sense suy des a ready solution 
of the problem which we ere now considering. 
And here common sense is m »st perfectly expressed 
in the simple words of ( irist: ‘Pray to thy 
Father.’ When a child e cs for some gift, he 
neve' jiauses to think whether the gift is material 
or s iritnal. His prayer expiessi^s his need with 
tin utmost simplicity Jid tlirc<lness. As to 
material benelits, he kno'vs perfectly well that his 
father can bestow them Human beings can inter¬ 
vene to help one auot cr. A man drowning in 
deep water cries out )r help because he knows 
that human power n be able to save him. A 
sick mail calls in doctor because he knows 
that his medical sk’ is often able to arrest the 
jnogress of disease. vVe are all aware that there 
are limits to human power in its intervention in 
the cour.se of natural events; but that, within 
tluise limits, its ability to j)roduce changes in that 
course are iniinite, we are assured by our commonest 
exj)erience?-. The mind and will of man can sub¬ 
ordinate the course of nature to human pur[)oses. 

Further, thi.s power is not inconsistent with the 
p(;rfect fullilmmit of the laws of nature. Man is 
able to use natural for(!Cs, and combine them in 
multitudes of ways, for his own ends ; but every 
force .so employe<f ojieratcs in accordance with its 
proper laws. Thus it is that all human works are 
accomplislnsl. Thus almost the whole surface of 
the globe has been altiued, the seas covered with 
fleets, the earth penetrated in pursuit of its hidden 
W'-alth. So it is that man can rise high in air in 
opiiosition to the force of gravitation, Hjieak to a 
frimid miles away, and send his messages round 
the world. 

Ami not onl}" is all this done in accordance with 
the laws of nature, but its very possibility is de- 
lendent upon the existence of natural law. The 
aws of nature are only another name for the 
tru.stworthiness of natural forces, ^\'hen we And 
that nature is not capricious, but trustworthy, we 
are able to use physical forces to ellect the purposes 
which we have in view. It is the knowledge of 
natural law as unfailing that gives man his po\ver 
in dealing with nature. When man has grasped 
those unfailing laws, he finds the material world 
plastic in his hand.s. 

Now, it is absurd to snpiiose tliat this (fliaracter- 
istic of natural law, which gives to man all his 
power over nature, creates an obstacle in tlie way 
of Divine activity. Are we to suppose that the 
Supreme Spirit labours under a disability from 
which His creature, man, is free; that He is so 
shm klcd by His own laws that He is unable to 
rcsj)ond to the changing needs of His (‘.reation? 
Surely it must be true that, if the uniformity of 
nature is tlie means by which human liberty, in 
dealing with the forces of natun^, is secured, that 
uniformity must in .some far higher way subserve 
tlie Divine freedom. 

It is not diflicult to discover the source of the 
confusion of mind which is so common on this 
qui'stion. We forget to take account of tlie 
practical side of science. When af>j)lying scirait ilic 
princi])le8, we think only of thcorelical science. 
Theoretical .science discovers tlie uniformities of 
nature ; practical science makes use of t hose uni¬ 
formities for the etieeting of human purpost's. 
But the history of discovery shows that flni 

{ iractical aim is really dominant throughout. Man 
las learned to master natural forces for his own 
benefit by finding out liow they work. The one 
supreme lesson is that nature is thus mastered. 
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Forgetting to consider this, and regarding nature 
in an ahstraet tlieeretical way as a system of laws, 
we form a purely factitious conception of it from 
which all spiritual initiative is excluded. We then 
a])ply this conception to God’s relation to the 
universe, and forget that the impotence which we 
thus ascribe to God should first be ascribed to 
ourselves. Thus arises the illusion which has 
darkened so many souls. 

Far clearer in thought and truer in principle is 
the faith which passes with simplicity from the 
common earthly experience to God in relation to 
human need. The earthly father can and docs 
help liis(djild ; how much more must the Heavenly 
Father be able and willing to answer the prayers 
of His children 1 

It may be urged as an objection against all this 
that, in the case of man, we can trace his inter¬ 
vention in the succession of natural causes: we see 
him at work, selecting and combining tlie elements 
with which he deals, and so bringing about the 
results which he has in view. The drowning man 
cries for help ; his shout is heard ; and, by means 
of a rope or a boat, he is j)ulled out of danger. 
But we see no sign of similar interventions by 
Divine agency in response to prayer. When devout 
souls believe that their prayers are answered, it 
will be found that the desired results have come 
about by means of the apparently undisturbed 
operation of natural causes. If this be, in truth, 
God’s work in answer to prayer. His method must 
be very difl’erent from that employed by man when 
he controls the succession of events. This is an 
important objection, and, up to a certain point, 
nerfectly sound. It is not to be supposeef that 
God’s response to prayer takes place in the super¬ 
ficial wa^^ characteristic of man’s work. What¬ 
ever comteption we may form of the Divine relation 
to the forces and laws of nature, we cannot believe 
that tlie Almighty works as man works. Man by 
constant and painful trial has burrowed a little 
beneath the surface of things and so made useful 
discoveries which enable him, in a manner which 
is marvellous for him, to guide the course of nature 
for his own purposes. But God’s control of natural 
forces must be very different. Man works upon 
the surface ; God directs things from the centre. 
What we call forces and laws of nature are hut 
fragments al>stracted from the whole and pre¬ 
sented in forms which have been shaped by our 
liuman needs and methods. It is absurd to suppose 
that the Siij)reme Spirit iiiiist approach the material 
universe in the same limited way. But the ohjec 
tion assumes that there can he no other way in 
which to approach it—an absurd supposition. The 
vvliole meaning of tlie argument which has been 
iresentcd above is just this: if man witli liis very 
imited knowledge and power is able to control 
natural forces for the satisfaction of human needs, 
how much more must the Eternal God, with His 
infinitely larg(*r and deeper grasp of the material 
universe, he able to use the laws and processes of 
nature for the realization of the ends demanded by 
the spiritual rclat lonsliips into which He enters 
with His human < hildren ! Neither in the human 
sphere nor in the divine is it necessary to suppose 
any violation or suspension of natural law. 

5 . Some minor objections.—The two difficulties 
whicli so far have occupied our attention are by 
far the greatest and most formidable of all in con¬ 
nexion with the subject of prayer. Some minor 
objections deserve a brief consideration. 

{(t) The littleness of mnji. It is urged that man 
is too small a being to claim the interest and 
attention of the Almighty. The vastness of the 
physical universe as revealed by astronomy, and 
Its immeasurable history as disclosed by geology 
and biology, teach us that man is of very little 


account in the whole scheme. It is sheer presump¬ 
tion on his part to a.sk God to attend to his 
petition.s. And how much more does this apply to 
the individual human being, who is but one out of 
many hundreds of millions of beings of the same 
sort ? 

In a similar spirit, it has been said that it is 
inconceivable that God can ‘ give serious ear and 
individual consideration to each and all’ of the 
multitude of petitions, ‘wise and unwise, selfish 
and unselfish,’ which are addressed to Him ‘ daily 
and hourly by hundreds of millions of human 
beings ’ (C. Stewart, in HJ ix. 386). 

In answer to such objections, it must be 
ob.served (o) that, no matter how .small and weak 
man may be, he is yet a spiritual being, capable 
of knowledge, goodness, and love, able to enter 
into communion with God ; and (/3) that such argu¬ 
ments, instead of attributing greatness to God, really 
detract from His greatness. A worthy conception of 
(Jod’.s greatness will discern that nothing is little, 
nothing insignilicant, in H is sight. He is not like a 
collector who prizes a thing because it is rare, nor 
like a megalomaniac who admires only the gigantic, 
nor like a tired oflicial who finds details wearisome 
and settles every question by red tape. In God’s 
universe the midge is as perfectly formed as the 
whale, the snowflake as harmonious as the solar 
system. But, above all, God’s Huj)reme greatness 
is His spiritual perfection. To Him .spiritual ends 
are supremely important. Therefore the perfect¬ 
ing of every numan being pos.sessed of personality 
must be a matter outweighing all material con¬ 
siderations. 

( 6 ) The inconsistency of human prayers. —It is 
often said that petitions addre.ssed to God are so 
conllicting, owing to the diversity of human 
interests, that it is impossible to snjipose that 
they can be rightly oflered, or can call down an 
answer. One farmer prays for rain, another for 
fair weather. In every war both sides pray for 
victory. 

It IS indeed astonishing that this objection 
lia.s been seriously entertained by some reasonable 
people. Every true prayer must be oflered uj), as 
we have seen, with the condition that the granting 
of it is not inconsistent with the higher purposes of 
the 13ivine Will. ‘ Not my will, but thine, be 
done’ must express the spirit of every prayer. 
Further, every true prayer, recognizing the fact 
of human ignorance, must involve tlie ‘ if it 
be possible,’ which even Christ Himself uttered. 
And it is surely true that no Christian soul ever 
expects the answer to his prayer to take precisely 
the shape fa.siiioned by his own desires and imagi¬ 
nation. On the contrary, he is convinced that, 
whatever the appearance may be, the God who 
know.s ‘our necessities before we ask, and our 
ignorance in asking,’ will always give to His 
children more and better than tlu^y can ever ‘ask 
or think ’ in response to their petitions. 

(c) Prayer inconsistent wita self-reliance. —The 
habit of prayer, it lias been thought, tends to 
weaken character. Men should learn to exert 
tliemselves, n.ml so win, by their own ed’orts, what 
they require, and not look continually to some 
great power above them for help. The records of 
Christianity afford a sufficient answer, St. Paul, 
Athanasius, Augustine, Luther, Cromwell, Wesley, 
Gordon, were not moral Meaklings. Christianity 
is the religion of the most vigorous races. The 
fact is that a true dependence upon God cannot 
weaken any cliaraeter, because the true life of 
every soul is to be found in God. The identifica¬ 
tion of mind and will with God brings with it the 
consciousness of a new strength. It is also to be 
observed that many prayers are answered through 
tlie normal exercise of human powers. Thus the 
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prayer, ‘Give us this day our daily bread’ 
(Mt 6^0, finds its usual response in the reward 
which comes to man when he exerts himself in 
taking advantage of the opportunities presented to 
him. No relijjdous mind regards this response as 
the less providential on that account. On the 
contrary, the olfering of the prayer involves the 
recognition that we are to expect a blessing upon 
our work, and is therefore a stimulus to exertion. 

‘ Work out your own salvation . . . for it is God 
which worketh in you ’ (Ph 2^^^-), is a principle which 
pervades all Christian devotion and life. 

{(1) Experimental test .—It has been urged that 
the effects of prayer, if it has any, must be of such 
a nature as to be open to proof by ordinary 
scientific methods. Tyndall proposed that two 
wards in a hospital should be selected ; in one the 
patients should be treated by medical science, in 
the other they should be made the subjects of 
prayer only {CK xx. [1872] 210). Others suggested 
tests by observation. Sovereigns and royal princes 
are prayed for more constantly than other people; 
can we see, in the records of such persons, that 
they have enjoyed longer life and been endowed 
witn greater blessings, spiritual and temporal, 
than tliose who have not been so much prayed for? 
(P\ Galton, Fortnightly Review, new ser., xii. 
[1872] 125). 

The crudeness of these suggestions is perhaps 
more obvious now than at the time when they 
were made. 

(1) It is now known that the influence of sug¬ 
gestion upon both mind and body is very great, 
and there is clear evidence that suggestion can 
act subconsciously. Also there is good evidence 
for telepathy, i.e. the influence of mind upon 
mind at a distance and independently of material 
and sensational methods of communication. 

(2) It would therefore be impossible to deter¬ 
mine the real conditions of such an experiment as 
Tyndall proposed. It is obvious also that royal 
princes, in their relation to tlM^ir mental and 
moral environment, are in a position very tlifferent 
from that of ordinary men. Further, it is iini)os- 
sible to isolate any human soul from the influence 
of prayer. 

in addition to these considerations, it should be 
remembered that TyndaH’s proposed experiment 
would violate tlie very tirst principle of true prayer. 
It would be altogether lacking in spiritual reality. 
It would be an exliibit ion of doubt rather than of 
faith. It would be treating the Almighty as if 
He were a chemical reaction. 

{e) Intercessory prayer. — There is a peculiar 
difficulty involved in prayer of this kind. We 
have seen that, when a soul turns to God in sincere 
prayer, the spiritual movement which the prayer 
expresses establishes a new relation of the soul to 
God which makes possible blessings that would 
otherwise be impossible. Thus the prayer of con¬ 
trition fits a soul to receive the Divine pardon. 
This consideration enabled us to perceive that true 
prayer is not inconsistent with a perfect submission 
to the unchanging purposes of the Divine Will. 
But how, it will be asked, can the movement of a 
soul towards God be efficacious for the benefit of 
another ? 

The problems involved in this question are very 
profound, and to consider them with any fullness 
would lead us very far. Two principles may be 
laid down which will be found to give help. (1) 
Modern psychology has shown that one mind can 
influence another in other ways than by speech and 
sight, and therefore can alter to some degree the 
moral relationship in which the other mind stands 
to God. (2) A soul which yields itself to God in 
prayer may become the channel through which 
Divine influences can flow to others as well as to 


itself. As the influence of goodness in a human 
being can spread from soul to soul, so surely, only 
in a far greater degree, can the influence of Divine 
goodness pass through one human soul to another. 

6. Deeper problems.—(n) Conception of God .— 
Prayer assumes the being of God. But in what 
sense ? We are now concerned only with Christian 
nionotheism. The essence of this doctrine is that 
God is one, holy, supreme in the universe, and 
standing in a moral relationship with His creatures. 
All our arguments so far have gone upon this 
postulate. Ilut this doctrine is capable of several 
interpretations. 

(1) God is sometimes conceived as altogether 
transcendent. Ho is a creator who called the 
world into being, giving it a certain delinite con¬ 
stitution. This thouglit of God is founded on an 
analogy from human work. An engineer makes 
a madiine, fltting its parts together, so con¬ 
structing an instrument by means of which certain 
desired resultd can be accomplished. So God, 
having a great purjioso in view, created the 
universe. t)ut of this (‘onception a very great 
difficulty is apt to arise. It is only a very 
imperfect machine which requires to be continually 
set right. If the universe needs constant inter¬ 
ference in the shape of answers to prayer, or 
miracles, it must be a very imperfect construction. 
On the other hand, if Gml foresaw and ordered 
everything from the beginning, what place can 
there be tor changes in answer to the petitions of 
men ? To this question there can be only one 
possible answer. It is an answer which some 
theologians have not hesitated to give : both the 
prayer and its answer must be parts of the original 
Divine plan (J. McCosh, CR xx. 777). 

It must be confessed that this solution seems to 
make prayer unreal ; the spontaneity of human 
initiiilive has disappeared ; everything is settled 
beforehand. The truth is that it is the conception 
with which we started that is at fault. We have 
pushed a useful analogy too far. 

(2) Our thoughts on this subject can be to a 
great degree corrected by introducing another 
conception. We can think of God as the immanent 
Life of the universe. This conception brings our 
thoughts into very suggestive relationship with 
modern ideas of evolution. It also enables us to 
think of God as one with whom we oursidves and 
every other living being, and every element in 
nature, are in continual intercourse and contact. 
We are thus lifted out of those jmrely mechanical 
ideas within which the former concejition confined 
us. At the same time, the idea of immanence is in 
constant danger of drifting into pantheism, and 
therefore of losing belief in that moral relationship 
between God ami man which is the very life of a 
monotheistic creed, and the foundation of all faith 
in tlie efficacy of prayer. 

(3) There is a higher conception of Divine tran¬ 
scendence which is not inconsistent with belief in 
the immanence of God. This conception is founded 
on a full recognition of all the data of experience. 
Discerning in the principle of personality our 
surest guide to the nature of the ultimate reality, 
it takes account of the moral freedom of the human 
individual. It therefore thinks of God as the 
supreme personal Life, Avithin the sphere of whoso 
being there is room for the free interaction of the 
whole multitude of finite persons. lie is at once 
the Infinite in whom we live and move and have 
our being, and the Father of spiiits on whose love 
and providence we depend. The difficulty of 
making this conception perfectly coiisistcnt is 
simply due to the difficulty of reconcilirtg in one 
scheme of thought the diverse elcmciits of the 
world of our experience. The true value of this 
view of God, as at the same time immanent and 
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transcendent in tliis Iii^her sense, is that ir takes 
account of all the faels and holds fast t-o tliat 
fundamental monotheism whicli is the ultfmate 
justilifation of the conviction that the moral aiii 
18 supreme in the universe. 

(6) The n’^geahlencsa of God. —The -.*oncep' 
tion of God which has just been set forth ^dves us 
the true solution of this problem. When e speak 
of God as unchangeable, we do not mean that the 
whole universe is fixed by His fiat in e. com])lete 
rigidity. That is the mechanical conception wliich, 
08 we have seen, is wholly inconsistent, with the 
facts of lii() and morality. God is uncha7igeable in 
the sense of being absolutely trustworthy. lli.« 
purpose cannot be altered. That puYpo.se is the 
realization of the moral ideal. It is fne good of 
all and the good of each. It is the Kingciom of 
God, or Kingdom of Love. In its application 
to the infinite variety of human an<i moral situa¬ 
tions, thi.s uncliangeahle purpose »/iust take the 
form of an unfailing Divine respon.se to every 
element and tendency of good in tht. character am; 
life of finite personalities. 

(c) Corieoplion of law. —Mindi confusion has I)eeri 
caused hy the failure to distinguish between the 
various meanings of the word ‘ la»A^’ We speak of 
the laws of nature, and also of the moral law. It 
has sometimes beem asked, Are >ve to ]>ray to God 
to abrogate His own laws ? The reference is to 
the laws of nature wliich have been a.scertained by 
science ; but the whole force of the question resiiles 
in the connexion of the word 'law ’ with God, and 
our reverence for the great ^noral laws which Yve 
have been taught to trace to Him. A law of 
nature is merely an observed Jiiiforniity, a seciueneo 
of physical cause and eUecd, a certain order in the 
way in wliich events follow one anotlier. Such a 
law is not, in itself, cajiabls of eHectirig anything. 

1 1 is even wrong therefore to speak of nature as 
being governed by laws. A law of nature is, in 
fact, simply our way of grouping our observations. 
It is a description and nothing more. Nor are 
we at all sure that such descriptions of grouped 
natural jirocesses as have been so far ascertaiiuMl, 
and labelled laws, are anything but provisional 
statements. There are iiufications that even such 
vast generalizations as the law of gravitation or 
the law of the conservation of energy may some 
day be merged in larger descriptions of the 
sequences whicli they include. 

A deeper philosophy is now showing good reason 
to believe that these laws of nature, wliich are 
essentially the descrijition of natural processes in 
terms of human intelligence, are relative to our 
mode of grasping our expeiience of the physical 
world with a view to the satisfaction of our needs 
(see Bergson, Creative Evolution, Kng. tr., London, 
1911, ch. ii.). They have, that is, been shaped by 
the practical aims of human life. It is altogether 
in harmony with this doctrine that the knowledge 
of these laws is the very means which man employs 
in order to control natural processes for his own 
purposes. His amazing success in this work is 
revealed at every turn in our wonderful modern 
world. The absurdity of sujqKising that the dis¬ 
covery of these laws makes it improper for us to ' 
pray to God for benehts which involve changes in 
the physical sphere is therefore manifest. ' 

The most notable expres.sion of the doctrine that 
the laws of nature forbid prayer is Tyndall’s 
famous attempt to show that the principle of the 
constu vation of energy rules out all possibility of 
Divine intervention in the j)hysical world. j 

‘The priru'iple,’he writes, ‘ teaches us that the Italian wind ' 
^lidiMjr over the crest of the Matterhorn is as Cniily ruled os | 
the earth iu its orbital re\olutiou round the sun ; and that the ; 
fall of its vapour into clouds is exactly as much a matter of I 
uecessity as the return of the seasons, . . . Without a dis- j 
turhance of natural law, quite as serious as the stoppaKe of an 


eclipse, or the rolling of the St. Lawrence up the Falls of 
Niagara, no act of humiliation, individual or national, could 
call one shower from heaven, or deflect towards us a single 
beam of the sun ’ {Fragments of Science, p. 85 f., ‘ Prayer and 
Natural I^aw ’). 

This argument, enforced as it was by the 
authority of a distingui.slied man of science, had 
an enormous eflect at the time when it was first 
presented (see Stopford Brooke, Christ in Modern 
Life, p. 132) and is not without inlluerice even 
now. But, as Oliver Lodge points out, it is open 
to objection— 

‘ Even from the strictly scientific point of view: the law of 
the conservation of energy is necfilessly dragged In when it has 
nothing really to do with it. VVe ourselves, for instance, though 
we have no power, nor hint of any power, to override the con¬ 
servation of energy, are yet readily able, hy a simjde physl(Xil 
experiment, or by an engineering operation, to deflect a ray of 
light, or to dissipate a mist, or divert a wind, or pump water 
uphill’(3f an and the Universe, p. 7 ; see also chs. i.-iii., and Life 
and Matter). 

George Stokes deals with objections of this kind 
in a similar manner and with equal clearness and 
decision {Natural Theology, p. 220). These utter* 
ancos of competent scientihe authorities are in 
perfect accord with what has been said above on 
this subject. The principle which they express is 
just this : natural law is indeed unfaifing, but all 
experience proves that this constancy doe.s not 
prevent human intelligence and skill from making 
use of physical forces and so ellecting results which 
the natural course of things, left to itself, could 
never bring about. If human power can do so 
much, why should Divine power be helpless? As 
we have seen, the existence of those constant 
uniformities which we call the laws of nature is the 
very foundation of all human power in ilealing 
with the forces of nature. Therefore we have 
reason to believe that, in a far profounder way, the 
order of nature subserves the operations of Divine 
Providence. 

(d) Prayer and miracle. —Objection is sometimes 
made that prayer is in es.scnce tlie request that 
God should interfere miraculously for our benefit. 
Fundamentally, it is said, answers to prayer and 
miracles, if such things happen, are indistinguish¬ 
able. This is not the place to discuss the great and 
intricate question of the miraculous (see art. 
Miracle). Let it sutlico to say that tho.se who 
believe in miracles do not, in our time, sujipose 
that a miracle is a violation of law. It is usually 
held to be the manifestation of forces, and possibly 
of laws, which do not enter into our ordinary 
experiences. But, while all this is admitted, it 
iiust be remembered, as shown above, that natural 
awH, as wo apprehend them, belong to abstract 
realms of experience and are probably relative to 
our mode of apprehension. There is a sense also 
in which it must be said that the miraculous is 
relative to our mode of apprehension. As the 
control which civilized men exercise over natural 
'orces appears, or might apjiear, miraculous to the 
ntelligent savage, so a sinierhuman control of 
natural forces may well be the true nature of what 
we call miracle. There is therefore no objection 
to miracle on the ground of scientific priiicijile. 
But this is not a suflicient account of the matter. 
TJie Christian miracles, as recorded in the NT, are 
not mere womlers. They are not even mere dis¬ 
plays of superhuman power. Their distinctive 
[juality is to be found in the fact that, while 
exhibiting superhuman power, they also reveal 
Divine character. They might be described as 
acts of revelation.* Here is the force of the term 
signs ’ {crrjfJ-eia) by which they are designated. This 
oirsideration at once makes clear tlie distinction 
between a miraele and an answer to prayer. It 
may well be that, so far as the method of their per¬ 
formance goes, there is no dillerence between them. 
But the former is intended to reveal the operation 
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of One who is able to exert superhuman power and, 
in exerting that power, to manifest His character. 
The latter is for the simple bestowing of a benefit. 
In the former the Divine clement is made startlingly 
manifest in order to attract attention. In the 
latter we must expect that the Divine direction of 
events takes place secretly, in the inmost heart of 
things, producing results which are as obviously 
natural as the falling of a leaf or the flowing of a 
river. The ditt’erence between the two is to be 
found rather in the purpose Avhich guides the 
operations of Divine Providence than in the nature 
01 the method by which the results are effected. 
Miracles are therefore exceptional. They ‘ do not 
happen,* to quote a famous phrase, in our ordinary 
experience. Answers to prayer occur every day. 

7* Summary.—The result of our whole inves¬ 
tigation is this : to a believer in a living God the 
efficacy of prayer is capable of ample justification. 
None of the objections which have been made 
against it on scientilic or philosophical grounds 
can be sustained. 
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C. F. D’Arcy. 

PRAYER (Christian, Liturgical).—If urayer is 
the natural and necessary outcome of belief in 
God, it is most natural and most iiecc.ssary to the 
Christian believer. Before the Christian disnen.sa- 
tion God was far off from man, unapjiroacliable, 
unknowable, far above man and the needs of man. 
The in(!arnation of the Son of God brought man as 
it were into touch with God. God revealed Him¬ 
self to man in the Incarnate Christ, and the Son of 
God, by taking our nature upon Him, lifts humanity 
into close communion with God. God was no 
longer far away, beyond the ken of mankind, no 
longer so far beyond man as to seem unal)Ie to con¬ 
descend to the needs, the longings, and the under¬ 
standing of His creature. The Son of (iod reign¬ 
ing in highest heaven is also Son of Man, under¬ 
standing and knowing by virtue of His incarnation 
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man’s needs and man’s iveaknesses, loving man 
nob only with a love divine, but with a perfect 
sympathy inasmuch as in virtue of His manhood 
He is of the same substance as man. Prayer then, 
since the Incarnation, became something infinitely 
more real than ever it could be before—a real and 
intimate connexion between heaven and earth, 
between God and man. Our spiritual aspirations 
and worldly needs can be brought before the 
Eternal Father by the mediation of Him who lived 
and prayed and died among us, and a.scended to 
the right hand of the Father to bo our Mediator 
and Saviour. 

Our Lord bade us pray, and Himself in this as 
in all things sets us an example. First there is 
individual prayer, which concerns the needs of the 
individual, whctlier si)iiitual or temporal. Hut 
there is another aspect of prayer. Our Lord 
teaches us above all things the brotherhood of 
man, that the vvhole race of humanity is one 
great family with a common Father. So prayer 
must also be co'h'ctive, consisting of worship 
which is liua from the whole family alike to Goa 
their Fathijr, and .supplication for those many 
nece.s.sitks both of body and of soul which are 
common to all men. Our Lord has therefore 
tanght ns to pray in common, and indeed His own 
motlel j)rayer, ‘Our Father,’ is a common prayer. 

Individual prayer is essentially private, bearing 
on j>erH()nal and i)rivate needs. Such a prayer as 
‘ O (jlod of the cros.se.s that are laiil upon us, help 
thy servant A[)phoiias,’ which ha.s survived in a 
4th cent, fragmmib (Oa;. Pap. vii. [IDIU] no. 1058), 
may be taken as an ex am [do of prayer to God in 
time of intense personal need—such a prayer as 
lias been prayed millions of times. 

Collective prayer is public., the common prayers 
used when the family of God gather together to give 
Him the worship due from all. The history of 
common prayer is to be found in tlie liturgical 
.sL*rvice of the Church. Christ (;ame to fulfil the 
law, not to de.stroy it. The (diristian Church 
regarded itself as the fulfilment ami the perfection 
of the Jewish Church. Christ Himself taught in 
the synagogues and took part in the synagogue 
worship. He went up to tierusalem and took part 
in the Temple worship at the great feasts. The 
Eucharist was instituted by Him at the I’assover 
Su[)per, and is the Clnistian I’assover, the 
memorial of our redemption. So 5 ve find the 
Apostles in Jerusalem after the Ascension still 
frequenting the Temple and taking [)art in its 
woiship. The Eucharist only seems to have been 
their own distinctive act id worship. St. James 
the Lord's brother frequented tlio Temple till the 
day of his death. Even St. Paul used the syna¬ 
gogue worship as long as he could, aiul it was not 
the Church that cut the connexion with Judaism, 
but .hidaism that cast otf the Cliurch. 

Thus, when we come to consider Christian prayer 
in its public forms, we should naturally expect to 
lind tliat it is a Christian develoj)ment of Jewish 
forms of worship. Unfortunately there exists 
very little Jewish liturgical material of the time of 
Christ, but none the less it seeins, from that which 
is extant and from what we know from other 
sources, that Christian worship is based ui)oii the 
worship so familiar to the majority of the first 
generation of Christians before they came to the 
faith of Christ. 

Jewish public worship consisted of the synagogue 
worship and the Temiue worship. The synagogue 
services were held every Sabbath day, and there 
were also services on the tidrd and liHh days of 
the week, Tuesday and Tliursday. The .synagogue 
service was definite and fixed, and we know from 
the Mishiiah of what it consisted. It began with 
the Shema (‘ Hear, O Israel ’); then came a lection 
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from the Law and a lection from the ProphetH; 
then came the blessing, followed by the Targum, 
an explanation in tlie vernacular of tlm Hebrew 
lections, and a discourse or sermon on what had 
been read. Such a service our Lord, as we know 
from tlie Gospels, was not only present at on Sabbath 
days, but frequently took part in as reader and 
preaclier. 

Tlie Temple service existed of course only in 
Jerusalem. Here day by day there was the morn¬ 
ing and tlie evening sacrifice. In connexion Avith 
these was tlie singing of psalms, and the eij^liteen 
benedictions or ascriptions of praise to God were 
made daily. Then tlierc were the great annual 
festivals, at the chief of which, the Passover, many 
thousands of Jews gathered together from all 
arts of the world. The ritual of the Passover 
upper we know partly at least from the Mishnah, 
which probably represents the use of our Lord’s 
time. T’he liturgy of the Paschal Supper begins 
with ritual question and answer, and then the 
celebrant recites the Haggadali, the story of God’s 
mercies to Israel, sneaking of the bitter treatment 
of the people in Kgypt, and of their wonderful 
redemption from slavery, and closing with a burst 
of worship and praise. 

I. The Eucharist.—It is almost a certainty that 
the Kucharist was instituted by our Lord at this 
Passover Suiiper. The Haggadali is doubtless 
represented by the expression, ‘ when he had given 
thanks’; then followed the giving of the Bread 
and the Cup to the disciples, with the charge that 
they should always do this in remembrance of 
Him. Thus we see how closely Christian worship 
is bound up Avith the older Avorsliip, hoAv true was 
the feeling that there Avas an unbroken continuity 
between the obi and the neAV dispensations, and 
how the new dispensation of Christ was but the 
fulfilment and perfecting of the old. For the 
Euidiarist was the central act of Christian worship 
from the very first. 

Of the early ritual of the Eucharist we know 
very little. In the Acts the Sunday reunions of 
Christians for * the breaking of bread ’ doubtle.s3 
imply the Eucharist, whether in connexion Avith 
the Agape or not. ElseAvhere of course the expres¬ 
sion ‘breaking of bread,’ as, e.q.^ at Emmau.s, 
simply implies an ordinary meal. In St. Paul’s 
references to the Eucharist in connexion Avith the 
abuses at Corinth (1 Co 11) we are told nothing 
definite ; but the Avords that he uses—‘ For I have 
received of the Lord that Avhich abso I delivered 
unto you’ (v.^)—seem to imply some recognized 
outline, at least, in the form of thanksgiving u.sed, 
which Avould apparently include .some reference to, 
or perhaps recitation of, the account of the institu¬ 
tion. 'rlio Didnche gives forms Avhich are most 
certainly Eucharistic prayers, but the date of the 
Didache. is so uncertain, and the authority of the 
work so doubtful, that it is not safe to build too 
much on these forms. They seem to be a form of 
the grace before and after meals specially adaj>ted 
to the Eucharist. These forms of grace are found 
again in the tract of St. Athanasius On Virginily, 
but simply os graces. 

The lir.st actual tlescription of the Eucharist is 
found in St. Justin Martyr (c. A.D. 150) in his Virst 
Apology (Of)), and there are several references to it 
in his Dialogue.. .According to the descripl ion in 
his Apology, the Euchari.st begins Avith the kiss of 
peace, then the olFering of bread and the mixed 
cup is made, and the celebrant proceeds to offer 
praise and Avorship and thanksgiving, to Avhich the 
people ansAver, ‘ Amen,’ and then folloAvs the com¬ 
munion, ElseAvbere he speaks of the or 

thank.sgiving jirayer, as including thanksgiving for 
the creation of the world and all that is in it, for 
our redemption, and for the breaking of the power 


of evil {Dial, 41). His reference to the Avords of 
institution perhaps imply that they were included 
in the thanksgiving. But there Avere as yet no 
forms fixed except in outline. Justin’s description 
implies that everywhere the Eucharist would be 
celebrated in the same way, but, on the other 
hand, he states delinitely that the actual wording 
of the prayers Avas left to the celebrant. 

But, according to Justin, the Eucharist proper 
wasiu’eceded by another service in close connexion 
Avith it {Apol. i. 67). This consisted in lections 
from the Gospels or Prophets or both, then a 
sermon by the bishop or celebrant, and this was 
folloAved by prayers. Closely on this folloAved the 
Eucharist. One is struck at once by the .similarity 
betAveen this service, which is the later Prieana- 
phora of the liturgy, and the synagogue Sunday 
service, and wo are drawn to the conclusion that 
this first part of the Eucharistic liturgy is based 
upon the synagogue worship just as the anaphoia, 
or Euchari.st proper, is based upon the ritual of 
the Pa.ssover Supper. 

St. Clement of Rome, St. Iremeus, Tertullian, 
and St. Cyprian also refer occasionally to the 
Eucharist. In Cyprian the biiginning of the 
Eucharistic prayer already has a technical name, 
the ‘Preface’ {pr(Bfatio). Also in certain non¬ 
orthodox works of the end of the 2nd licrit. or the 
beginning of the 3rd, the Acts of John and the 
Acts of Thomas, w^e are given partial descriptions 
of the celebration of the Eucharist. 

It is Avhen we reach the era of the Church Orders, 
hoAvever, that Ave first come to definite accounts of 
the actual Euchari.stic ritual. The Church Orders 
seem to have been almost authoritative, or 
certainly of very Avide vogue, and are certainly 
based on the writings of llijipolytus. There seem 
to be two recensions of the Church Order, the first 
about A.D. ‘250, existing now in various versions, 
Latin, Coptic, Ethiupic, Arabic (including the so- 
called Canons of Hippolytns)f and Syriac (embedded 

a work called Tlic Testament of our Lord, and 
in its ^iresent form of about A.D. 350). The second 
recension seems to have been made in the 4th cent., 
and in this the original Greek survives, with 
versions in Coptic and Ethiopic. 

In addition to these there is Avhat is known as 
the Didascalia, a work which forms the basis of 
the first six books of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
the 8th book of which is the latest recension of the 
Church Orders. The 7th book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions is based on the Didache, the Avhule 
Avork belonging to the second half of the 4th 
century. In this extremely valuable collection of 
documents Ave have a detailed description of the 
Eucharistic liturgy of the 3rd and 4th centuries. 

The two tlivisions of the Eucharistic liturgy are 
still clearly marked. First comes the Pneanaphora, 
consisting of a series of lections from LaAv, Pro¬ 
phets, Go.spels, Acts, and Epi.stles, apparently un- 
lixeilin number, inter.sper.sed with psalms which sur¬ 
vive in the introit,gradual offertory, and communion 
of the Latin Church. These are folloAved by the 
sermon, and then, as in Justin, comes the prayer 
for all estates, after Avhich catechumens and those 
under penitence depart. Then folloAvs the ana¬ 
phora introduced with the kiss of peace. The 
anaphora begins with the ‘ Sursum corda’ and 
Preface. The Preface, or thanksgiving, contains 
thanksgiving for all God’s mercies to mankind, 
leading up to the Pa.ssion and an account of the 
inslitution, and ending with the anamnesis, or 
formal act of remembrance, and the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, the Avhole concluding with the 
Lord’s Prayer. After the communion come the 
act of thanksgiving and the dismissal. 

This construction of the liturgy appears in all 
these documents, the later recensions already show- 
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ing developments. Thus in the earlier Church 
Order it is still definitely left to the celebrant to 
use his own words, the forms provided being ap¬ 
parently a model, or for the use of those who had 
not a ready fiow of words. It is in the invocation 
of the Holy Spirit that the most interesting de¬ 
velopment took place. The invocation was origin¬ 
ally an invocation of the Holy Spirit on the act of 
comniunion, a prayer that those receiving might 
receive the full virtue of the sacrament. This idea 
extended gradually to the idea of the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit on the elements that He might make 
them the Body and Blood of the Lord. The invoca¬ 
tion of the Apostolic Constitutions is half-way 
between the two ; that of St. Cyril is definitely on 
the elements, as is the invocation in all later 
Eastern liturgies, which, however, retain some 
signs of the e.arlier idea. In the liturgy of Sara- 
ion, bishop of Thmuis in Egypt ((?. A.D. 360), we 
ave perhaps the first example of a liturgy used as 
it was written. This liturgy consists of the ana¬ 
phora only, and is interesting, moreover, in the 
fact that the invocation is of the Word and not of 
the Holy Spirit. The liturgy generally tended to 
become definitely a fixed and written service about 
the end of the 4th century. 

In the East the extant liturgies are all of the 
same structure as that of the Ajtostolic Constitu¬ 
tions^ and have developed only in length. 

In the West the history ot the liturgy is not so 
clear. In the work once attributed to St. Ambrose, 
the dc Sacrameyitis of c. A.D. 400, there is an 
account given of the liturgy. This liturgy is 
apparently that underlying the later Roman Mass, 
and already contains the chief i)rayers of the latter. 
The later history in the West is obscure. In 
Charlemagne’s time there were two types of 
liturgy extant in the West, the Roman and that 
called the Gallican. The latter type, less formal 
and much more verbose than the Roman, was 
displaced by it, and survives only in the Mozarabic 
rite and in the Ambrosian Liturgy of Milan, 
though the latter has been very mucli Romanized. 

It is from the Roman that all other Western 
liturgies are derived. Thus the uses of England— 
the Sarurn, York, Hereford, and Bangor—are all 
Roman, with the exception of certain prayers 
peculiar to the use added. And this is true of 
very many Continental uses, all of which had their 
own peculiarities, and of which those of France 
survived till the middle of the 19th cent., when 
they were displaced by the Roman rite. All alike 
are fundamentally Roman. The English Prayer 
Book is based on the older pre-Reformation u.ses, 
and is thus Roman in type. See also art. Litany. 

2 . The daily offices.—'I’he Eucharist was from 
the first the central act of Christian worship, but 
alongside of this other forms of additional wor¬ 
ship very soon sprang into being. We have seen, 
e.g.y that the liturgy is formed of two parts, the 
Praeanaphoraand tlie Anaphora, an<l that the union 
of these two was at first very loose. In fact, it seems 
that the former could be and was used separately 
with a sermon. So it was used, in certain {d.aces 
—e.g., Alexandria—on the station days, Wednes¬ 
day and Friday. But the growth of other services 
was very early, and this too seems to have been a 
Christian development of Jewish devotion. In the 
book of Daniel there is a reference to three set 
hours of prayer, and perhaps the same is implied 
in Ps 55 ^^: ‘ Evening, find morning, and at noon¬ 
day, will I pray.’ Again in the Acts we find the 
three hours—the third, sixth, and ninth—observed 
as times of prayer. In the Diduchc the Lord’s 
Prayer is ordered to be said three times a day. 
Tertullian and the Church Orders refer to prayer 
at the third, sixth, and ninth hours, but the.se 
were private devotions only and said at home. 


There were, however, apparently, when it wa.s 
possible, morning and evening prayers said 
publicly, and forms of these orayers are given in 
the Testament of our Lord and the Apostolic (Vm- 
stitutions, consisting of psalms and prayers. 
Gradually the three hours began to become times 
of public service, and this was perhaps largely due 
to the rise of monasticism, by which these hours 
tended to become common services in the case of 
men and women living in communities. In addi- 
ti«»n to the.se there was the night ollice, which 
originated apparently from the vigil of Faster, 
which in early days was strictly kept, and was 
extended to the ®vcs of local saints and thence 
became a definite night service. The night service 
seems to have originated as a regular observance 
in Syria, and it was introduced into the West by 
Cas.sian—the mattins of the Breviary. In the 
Tcregrinatio of Ethcria {Silvia) we are told tliiit 
the hours ob.scrved at Jerusalem were mattins, the 
sixth hour, the ninth, and vespers, and to these in 
Lent was added the observance of the third hour. 
Eventually the ofiices in the Breviary amounted 
to eight—maltin'-!, hinds, prime, terce, sext, none, 
vespers, and compline. Originally mona.slic, they 
were enjoined on all clergy, amt the laity were 
expecteil to (and di<i) attend at least some of them. 

3 . Popular devotions.—But the hours tended to 
become moie and more a clerical office, and the 
devotional book of the laity from the 10 th or 11 th 
cent, is the Little Hours or the Primer. I'lie 
Mittle hours’ were originally additional devotions 
in honour of the Ble.ssed Virgin, and were gener¬ 
ally called ‘the Hours of the Virgin.* But they 
speedily became the popular devotion of the laity, 
and os such tended to develop so as to meet the 
needs of lay folk. Thus the ‘ little hours ’ contained 
a .series of hours of prayer, sometimes several such 
serie.s— e.g.., ‘the Hours of the Virgin,’ ‘ the Hours 
of the Cross,’ ‘the Hours of the Holy Ghost.’ To 
these were appended the gradual psalms, the 
penitential psalms, sometimes the whole Psalter ; 
also the offices of the dead, the commendation, 
generally a litany, and various prayers for various 
purposes. These Horce were very popular and 
very common, both in Latin and in the vernacular. 
They are frequently mentioned in wills, and a 
considerable number of them survive to the pre¬ 
sent day. Other popular works there were, such, 
e,g,^ as the J^nyfolk.r Mass Hook, instructing folk 
how to occupy their time devoutly at the Mass. 
But the Primer remained the book of the laity. 

The Reformation of course made a great differ¬ 
ence. Tlie fact of the Ridormed service books 
being in Engli.sh tended rather to obviate the need 
of su<di books as t he Larimer. But for some time 
after the Reformation edition.s of the Primer con¬ 
tinued to be issued. Three primers were issued in 
sevcial editions in the reign of Henry VIII. Of 
these the first, Marshall’s Primer^ contained a 
good deal of novelty. It contains the hours of 
pr.ayer, dirge, and the commendations, but with an 
admonition against praying for the dead. It also 
contain.s a good deal of instruction and exposition 
of a reforming type. This book ap[>e}ircd in 1534, 
and was ilenounced in Convocation, but was re¬ 
issued at least twice. In 15,39 the Primer of John 
Hilsey, bi.shop of Rochester, aj)peared. J’his con¬ 
tains the hours and dirge, but many of the lessons 
are changetl to new ones, the litany with many of 
the saints omitted, and an instruction on liear- 
ing Ma.ss, and otlier matter of a devotional and 
instructive kind. Botli the.se primers were super¬ 
seded by The King's Primer in 1.545 and it.s Latin 
form, the Orarium (1546). These were much le.ss 
pronounced than the former books, and contained 
the hours, penitential j>salms, litany, dirge, and 
commendations, the psalms and devotions of the 
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Passion, and a few nrivate prayers. The King's 
Primer wa.s repriiiteti in the reij^ri of Kdward VI,, 
and in ISol with some oniissions— e.g.^ the 

‘ Hail, Miirv/ and the nanie.s of tlio saints in the 
litany—and again in Mary’s reign. In 1653 ap¬ 
peared the Primer of Thomas Cottesford. It is of 
an entirely dill’erent eliaractor from the preceding 
book.s, and i.s simply a book of private prayer for 
each (lay of the week, followed by the collects an ' 
‘.sundry godly prayers,’ omitting entirely the 
hoiir.s, etc. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the Primer of 1561 was re¬ 
printed in 1559 and a very similar edition in 1566. 
The Primer of 1553 was reprinted in 1560 and 
1568. Also in 1560 she pnbli.shed a Latin form of 
her primer, the Orarium^ dill'ering, however, in 
some respec.ts from the English book. In 1564 
appeared her Preccs Pj'ivatte, containing a Latin 
order for mattin.s and evensong similar to but not 
the same as that of the Prayer Book, with hymns, 
and a large collection of various forms of devotion. 
This was repiiblLslied with some additions in 1573. 
A Book of Christian Prayers appeared in 1569, 
and was several times republished (with some 
alterations from the original edition) in Elizabeth’s 
reign and in the reign of Janies I. This consists 
of many devotions for various occasions, and lias 
the litany as an appendix. 

By this time the English Book of Common 
Prayer seems to have become to lay peo[)le what 
the Primer was to them in the days of the old 
Latin services. Devotional books henceforth were 
put forth only by private enterprise, and were 
simply inten<led to be used with the Prayer Book. 
One exce[)tion perhaps may be instanced,'and that 
is (k)sin’s Collection of Private Devotions^ which he 
published in 1627, and which is based on the 
Primer of Elizabeth of 1560 and follows the old 
arrangement of hour.s. Later devotional books 
which had a great vogue may be instanced, such 
as Bishop Andrewes’ Preces Privates (Oxford, 
1675), Jeremy 'raylor’s Holy Living and Holy 
Dying (Lorulon, 1686), Bishop Wilson’s Sacra 
Privata (London, 1900), and through the 18th 
cent, the Prayer Book was commonly bound up 
with a Companion to the Altar, containing devo¬ 
tions for juNjparation for communion and for com¬ 
munion, and forms of thanksgiving. In the I9th 
cent, an immen.se number of devotional books has 
been issued—too many to deal with hero. 

Litkratckk.—F, E. Warren, The TAturgy and Ritxial of the 
Ante-Nirene Chxirch^, Loncion, lin2; J. H. Srawley, The 
Early Hist, of the fAtxirgy, Canjhridg-e, 1913; R. M. Woolley, 
The Liturgy of the Primitive Church, do. 1910; J. Words¬ 
worth, The Holy Communion'^, London, 1910 ; G. Horner, The 
Statutes of the Apostles, do. 1904 ; J. Cooper and A. J. 
Maclean, The Testament of mir Lord, Edinburgh, 1902 ; F. 
X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones A]>ostolorum, I’ader- 
borri, lOOr); F. E. Brightinan, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, Oxford, ISOG; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, 
Eng. tr.4, London, 1912; H. Littlehales, The Prymer, do. 
1891-92; E. Burton, Three Primers put forth in the Jieiipi of 
Henry VIP, O.xford, 1834 ; E. Ho.skins, Hone lieatrr Marue 
Vxrginis, London, 1001 ; F. Procter and W. H. Frere, A 
New Hist, of the Book of Common Prayer, do. 1914. 

K. M. Woolley. 

PRAYER (Egyptian).—Of forms of prayer in 
Egyptian ritual little is known. Among the 
magical formuhe, addresses, statements, and adora¬ 
tions in the daily ritual of the temples there are 
few, if any, words of request ; in one pa.s.sage, 
when the ofliciant in tlie temple of Amen-re 
exclaims, ‘ Come unto me, Amen-re, open for me 
the gates of heaven, throw o])eii for me the gates 
of earth,’ etc., the demand seems directed to carry¬ 
ing out the immediate objects of the ritual on 
behalf of the <leity rather than the direct benefit 
of any one (cf. A. Mond, JjP. Hitucl da cnlte divin 
journalier en Egypte, Paris, 1902, p. 81 [several 
prayers in this tr. would be better interpreted as 
uirect statements]). 'Die funerary ritual is similar. 


but late copies contain a short prayer to all the 
gods for the welfare of the dead (F!^. Schiaparelli, 
11 Libra dci Funerali, Rome, 1882-90, ii. 108). 

While attitudes of adoration, submission, etc., 
are represented frequently on the monuments, 
there seems to be none which is distinctive of 
prayer. Of times and places for prayer also little 
can be .said ; sunrise and sun.set appear to have 
been the special hours for adoration of tlie forms 
of Re, tlie sun-'^od ; the gratiiti on temples and 
sacred places belonging chielly to the late ages of 
paganism show that prayers were ottered in and 
about them. 

From the Old Kingdom very little is preserved 
in the nature of prayers beyond the funerary 
formula (see below); t his apjilies even to the 
enormous body of the Pyramid Texts in which 
ritual charms and hymns are brought together for 
the welfare of the dead king. The texts of the 
Middle Kingdom are more productive in this 
respect. In the New Kingdom, especially after 
the days of Akhenatori (the enthusiastic mono- 
tliei.st and heretic at the end of the XVlIIth 
dynasty), an age of personal piety began in which 
tlie worshipper turned naturally to his god for 
jirotection, help, and comfort. This spirit, finding 
utterance in combined hymns and prayers, was 
never lost, though formalism and magic rea.sserted 
their sway with greater strength than ever in 
the lives and writings of the ultra-religious Egyp¬ 
tians, 

The funerary formula, —A form of prayer for 
the comfort of the dead, beginning with an obscure 
phrase, ‘ Grace that the king grants, grace that 
Anubis (or other gods) grants,’ is seen everywhere 
from the Old Kingdom onwards, and eontiiiues 
almost to the end of paganism. In the Old Kingdom 
the prayer, as prescribed on the great tombs, usually 
for a good burial after a good old age, for foocl, 
etc., daily and on the feast days, ami ‘ to travel on 
the roads on which worthy veterans travel,’ etc., 
is addressed to the funerary gods ; later it was 
addressed also to local and other deities and often 
greatly developed according to individual taste, 
'romhstones request the pas.ser-by to repeat it, 
adjuring him by his love of life, hatred of death, 
and devotion to his local god, and by his desire to 
bequeath his ottice to his children, and remind him 
that it will cost him no more than a little 
breath. 

Salutations. —In speech and in writing these 
were prayers. After the name of royalty or a 
su[)erior it was proper to ad<l, ‘ (May he continue) 
living prosperous and in health.’ Letters of the 
Middle Kingdom end, ‘ May your hearing (of this) 
he fortunate.’ In the New Kingdom a letter 
addressed to a king begins with prayers for his 
prosjierity and long life (Grittith, Hieratic Papyri 
from Kahdn and Guroh, London, 1898, pp. 67 tt. 
and 91). In later times a iietition or letter to a 
great man commences, ‘ May Ammon cause his 
life to 1)0 long.’ 

In early times to ‘lift up the voice ’ (probably 
wantou shouting) in the tomb chapel was con¬ 
sidered a gross oflenee, and doubtless both tomb 
and temple were places of solemn silence during the 
greater part of the day ; hence religion tended to 
ho associated with silence. On the vivid realiza¬ 
tion in the New Kingdom of personal relationsliip 
between the individual worshipper, however 
liumhlo, and his protecting deity, we find insis¬ 
tence laid upon the value of secret prayer and 
contemplation. 

‘Thoth is as a sweet well to him who thirsts in the desert, 
dosed to him who flnds utterance, open to him who is silent' 
^Papyrus Sallier, i. 8, 6-7); ‘ De not of many words, for In 
silence thou shalt ^jain good. ... As for the precinct of tJod, 
his abomination is crying out; pray thou with a desiring heart 
whose every word is hidden, and he will supply thy need and 
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hear th}’ speech and receive thy offering’ {Maximes (VAni, 3, 
1-4 ; see J. H. Breasted, Develnijment of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt^ New York, 11)12, p. 355). 

At the ftaiue period models of human ears and 
stehe sculptured with ears were dedicated in the 
temples to the succouring god or goddess, ‘who 
heard the prayer of the traveller afar oil’’ ; and in 
a group of little shrines in the necroj)olis of Thebes 
votive stelae w'ere set up in honour of various 
deities, recording the plagues inllicted on the 
sinner and their goodness to the repentant who 
sought their aid. 

The goddess ‘ is a lion; she smiteth as a flerce lion smiteth 
and pursucth him that trespasseth against her. I cried to rny 
mistress and found that she came to me with sweet breath. 
She was gracious to mo after she had caused me to seo her 
hand. She turned again to me in favour, siie let me forget the 
sickness that was on me,’ eU;. (Erman, ‘ Denksteine aus der 
thebanischen Graberstadt,’ in SBA If', 1911, p. 1(JS()). 

Litkraturk.—A n elaborate examination of the funerary 
formula by Gardiner, who explains it as a statement rather 
than a prayer, is printed in N. de G. Davies and A. H. 
Gardiner, The Tomb of Ainenernhet, London, 1915, p. 79 ff. 
Hymns and urtn^ers prefixed to the Book of ike Dead are tr. by 
E. A. Wallis Budge in various edd. of that text. 

F. LL. (iRIFFITH. 

PRAYER (Finns and Lapps).— i. Ancient Finns 
and Lapps.—The ancient Finns and Lapps attri¬ 
buted to every natural object a living spirit. The 
Lappa sometimes called tliese si>irit8 ‘men*; 
watcr-sj)irits, e.g.t were known as cacce-olmakt 
‘water-men.’ Indeed the relations between men 
and spirits were at fust, as Castr^n has pointed 
out,^ like those between men and men. As a man 
would naturally call a neighbour to his assistance 
rather than a stranger, so tlie ancient Finns and 
Lapps would pray to familiar spirits, like those of 
well-known trees and streams, rather than to 
remote beings, like sky-spirits, whom they did 
not know and could nut e.\pect to control. But 
spirits came to be thouglit of as free, personal 
beings, able to move about and occasionally vi.sible, 
whose existence was not entirely dej)cndent upon 
the objects of which they were the spirits and 
guardians, so that the spirit of one object miglit 
guard also otlier objects. In the course of time 
(before a.d. 600) they >vere named haltiat (Finnish) 
or haldek (Lapi)islO, a Scandinavian word meaning 
‘rulers’ or ‘guardians.’ The most important 
spirits were undoubtedly those of the dead. So 
a'sve-inspiring were the .sj)irits of dea<i men buried 
in the forest or by the si<le of lakes and rivers, 
and 80 much more full of power than any other 
spirits of land or water, that they wore credited 
with the guardianship of animals and fish, which 
could not be taken without their permission. 
Thus, when the Lapps prayed for help in hunting, 
as we are told they did every morning and even¬ 
ing,^ to Leib-olmai, ‘ alder-trce-man,’ the spirit to 
which they prayed was a forest-god, who was prob¬ 
ably, like Tapio and Hiisi, the forest-gods of the 
Finns, connected with the cult of the dead, and 
who was the tutelaiy spirit of the bear, the most 
powerful animal that they knew. Again, when 
they i)rayed, as they did constantly,“ to ‘ w’ater- 
men’ to aid their fishing, they were addressing 
tluMUBclves to local spirits of the dead who guarded 
dill'crent fishing-j)laces. Moreover, the spirits of 
tile dead were thought to be still in very close 
relationship with the living, whom they could 
either help or injure, so that their favour w'as in 
every respect of the utmost importance. Uhere 
were several methods by wdiich they might be 
approached, viz. through (1) idolatry, (2) reincar¬ 
nation, (3) shamanism, and (4) the use of .special 
means and instruments. 

1 M. Alexander Castrdn, Vorlesunnen iiher die finnische 
ilythologie, ed. A. Schiofner, Petrograd, 1853, p. 195. 

* K. I.«cm, De Lapponibus Finmarchice eonnnqm lingua^ 
v\ta et religionej Copenhagon, 17G7, up. 412 f., 417, Eng. tr. in 
J. Pink«cton'8 Voyagee and Travels, London, 1808, i. 468L 

9 lb. 


(1) Among the ancient Finns spirits were located 
in pillars of stone or wood, in rocks or trees of 
peculiar appearance, and in pebbles, tw igs, or rude 
images.^ All the Finnish tribes seem to have 
possessed as household gods loose stones or faggots, 
images, or dolls, which almost certainly embodied 
the spirits of dead ancestors.^ The Lai)ps too 
w'orshipped idols of stone or w’ood called sometimes 
by the Scandinavian name storjuiikare, ‘ great 
governors,’ sometimes scaUis, sometimes passe- 
Qcdgc, ‘ holy stones.’* Every Lapp family and clan 
bad their storfiinkare standing near their settle¬ 
ment, and private persons sometimes had one or 
more of their own. I’rayers w ere offered to these 
idols with both communal and private oblations.* 

The I>app Fjvlliier described to von Duben a communal 
sacrifice of which he hiui been an e> e-witness, where the wor¬ 
shippers knelt down and prayed after a Bacniicial meal.® A 
imiM, before gtdng to hunt or tlsii, kissed his three times, 
and promised it some of his prey.« A I>ftpp told Fellman that 
his seita helped him as long as he kept it in a good humour 7 
If seilas did not help, they were often whipped or abandoned.8 

(2) Spirits of the dead might also bo embodied in 
the peison of a living man. They then became 
his guardians, and be could make a bargain with 
them that they should help him wdienever he 
called upon them. According to the Lappish 
;fniro-doctrine, ancestors came to life again in 
per.sons named after them ; by obtaining the 
names of several ancestors a Lapp could obtain 
several guardian-spirits. 

(3) Botli b'inns and Lapps at one time made use 
of interuiediaries betw een themselves and spirits. 
These were the shamans (Finnish noitas, Lappish 
no(tidcs), men who, owing to their exeei)ti()nal 
nature and training, could communicate w'ith the 
spirits of tlie dead, and through them learn tlio 
wisiies of remote gods. 'I'he Samoyed shamans 
sent their spirits up to the sky-god Nnm to ask his 
will.'^ Various Finnish tribes practised divination 
for a like purpose, and Ksllionian and Karelian 
shamans are sometimes described as ‘diviners.’ 
The Lapps divined through their magic drums, 
but tliey retained the primitive mysteries of 
shamanism ; for, wdien their divination failed, 
as often liapnened, it was still necessary for the 
noaide to inaKe a journey to the world of the dead, 
to ajipeasc the spirits or to obtain their heln. 

(4) Distant spirits, like tliose of the deati, could 
not hear men’s feeble voices. But, if ordinary 
words and tones could not reach them, they might 
perhaj)s iH'.ar strange shouts, mysterious whispers, 
or the noise of a drum. Two special means w^ero 
used by the Lapps to attract Mie spirits’ attention : 
{ft) juoigen, incantation, and (6) myran, magic 
action, e.specially magic drumming. 

(a) Juoigen.—ThiH wa8 a sacred chant, ‘ the tenor of which no 
Lapp has ever been willing to confess.’ *0 It was taught to every 
Lapp boy, ‘so that the boy, before be could speak distinctly, 
had in istcre<l the elements of this rude melody, or rather, if it 
pleases better, this hovs ling.’ O Acerbi described it as the most 


1 C. E. LeiicQvist, Dc supcrstilione vetcrum Fennorum, Abo, 
1782, p. 1«. 

a J. Abercromby, The Pre- and Proto-historic Fimu, London, 
1898, i. Itw, 179. 

3 p. Hogstruin, Beskrifning bfver de til Sveriges krona 
lydande La/ivmarker, Stcx'khoim, n.d. [174fl-47], p. IHl ; G. von 
Duben, Om Lappbnid och Lappnrne, Stockholm, 1873, p. 230; 
Leem, p. 457. llogstroin (p. 19.3) calls these idols saioos, 
'riieir connexion with the /.aieo-cult, or worship of the dead, 
was first established by Castreii, p. 207 ff. 

* It should be stated that women were rigidly excluded from 
this worship. They paid their devotions apart to certain birth- 
gofldesses. 

® Von Dijben, p. 258. 

« J. QvigsUd and G. Sandberg, Lappiske eventyr ogfolkesagn, 
Christiania, 1887, p. 112. 

7 Von Duben, p. 237. 

8 O. Donner, Liedcr der happen, Helsingfors, 1876, p. 26. 

» Castriin, JSordiska Hesor och forskingar, llelsingforH, 1852, 

I. 207. 

* Trondbjem MS, ap. J. A. Friis, Lappisk Mytholegi eventyi 
og folkesagn, Christiania, 1871, p. 24. 

D Leem, ji. 484. 
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hideous kind of yellin^^.'- In E. Lindahl and J. OhrlinK’s 
Lexic(rn Lajiponicur/i (.lUx'kliolni, 1780, p. im) ptoiket is deliiied 
as ‘ Lapponum niore ('ant ro, trtMJiulo < antii cancre.’ The words 
of such incantations arc not known.Fjollner saiu that some 
prayers were presented in a whisper w-it-h words not used in 
ordinary speech.* The omission of one word would render the 
chant irieifectne, and niiyht cause a Hharniin’s death,** 

(h) Ml/ran.—When the help of spirits was soujfht on import¬ 
ant occasions, several noaiden went into a hut set apart for 
the purpose, and there shamanized ‘per to juoi^en et myran,’ 
i.e. r),\ incantationB mixed with magic action and especially 
druniiiiing.6 Although the magic drum was adapted by the 
La])ps and others to dix ination, its original object w’as to attract 
the attention of the spirits of the dead w'ho lived underground 
out of ordinary ear-shot, and who w’ere thereby summoned to 
place themselves inside the drum and help the shaman. 

The kanUanie of the Lajip noaiden resembles that of Siberian 
and other shamans, and the best ace*.ssiblo ac<;ount is that 
translated from Mikhailox skii in JAl xxiv. 146 f.*5 The juon/en 
w’hich accompanied it xvas of great importance, and, if the on- 
lookers ceased singing during the noaide's trance, he could 
never come to life again.? Nevertheless, the main feature of 
the performance was coercive action. Prayer was in a very 
rudimentary stage. 

2 . Finns of Finland.—It seems certain that the 
Finns of Finland, like otlior members of the Finno- 
Ugrian family, anciently used shainanistic methods 
of coercing spirits similar to those of the Lapps. 
But they .soon left tlie Lapjis far behind, partly 
because they came under (Ihnstian inlluences some 
centuries earlier, but chielly because their higher 
intelligence h‘d them even before that time to as¬ 
similate the culture of more advanced neighbours. 
The Finns must have reformed their old religion 
long before the 12th cent., when Christianity was 
introduced to them, 'riiere is evidence of this in 
their traditional poetry, known chiefly through 
Ldnnrot’s compilation, tlie Kalevala^ {q.v.)^ which, 
though very largely mediieval, is not entirely so, 
and reflects mucli of the old life of the Finnish 
people, but has little or nothing to say of primitive 
shamanism.* The lieroes of Finnisn poetry are 
magicians, but they do not {lerform any sliaman- 
istic actions.^® Their magic is carried out by the 
utterance of word-charms. For instance, the 
rivalry between F'innish and Lamp wizards which 
is expressed in the strife of yiiinhmoinen and 
Joukaliainen in Kalcvala^ vi., is a contest not in 
kamUtnie but in the singing of spells. Divination 
is practised by rbalxlomancy or by tlie sieve. 
The magic drum has been forgotten and is never 
mentioned.The rude incantations which accom¬ 
panied the shaman’s performances have given jilace 
to those magic songs which are so prominent in 
Finnisli jioetry. Of the large number of such song.s 
published by Lhnnrot in 1880 under the title Loit- 
surunoja^* most seem to be later than the 12th 

1 J. Acerhi, Travels through Sweden, Finland, Jtapland to N. 
Cape, London, 1802, il. 311. 

2 Dormer, p. 28 ; Acerhi (il. 811) quoteg a fragment of a wolf- 
charm. 

* Von Diiben, p. 260. 

*JAI xxiv. [1894] 146; cf. Kalevala, xvl. and xvii., where 
Valnanioincn goes first to Tuonela and then to Vipunen to 
recover three magic words xvlncli he has forgotten. 

® E. J. Jc.ssen, De Finnoriim Lapponuinque Forwegicorum 
rehgkoie pagana, Coppidia^en, 1767, p. 60. 

® See also Leem, pp. 477 179. 

7 J. Schetler, Jjappvnia, I'Yankfort, 1673, p, 189f, In the 
Journal de la Societii Finno-Ongi-irnne, viii. [Ilelsingforfl, 1890] 
121-123, K. N. Sc tala gives liie text of the MS on xvliich SchelTer’g 
account is based. 

8 1st ed. (32 cantos), Helsingfors, 18.35, 2nd ed. (60cantos), do. 
1849, Eng. tr. by W. F. Kirby, in ‘Everyman’s Library,’ 2 vols., 
London, n.d. 

9 See D. Comparotti, The Traditional Poetry of the Finns, 
Eng.tr., fiondon, 1898, p. 263 f. (the ])rogre8s of Finnish research 
has invalidated some of Coinparetti’s work). 

10 Tlieir occasional changes of shajie are not necessarily re¬ 
miniscences of shamanism. 

Kalevala, xlix. 75-110; Kanteletar^, Helsingfors, 1887, ii. 
138, 143 ; Suoinen Kansan Mumaisia Loitsumnoja, do. 1880, 
p. Ill f. 

12 Lencqvist, u. 91 ; Loitsurtinoja, p. vii f. 

IS 'the only allusion to it known to the present writer is in 
Loitsarunnja, p. 29, where kasikan7iu8, ' hand-drum,’ is used as 
a synoiivm of the I^aplander. Friis’s view (pp. 147, 199) that 
bainpo xvas a magic drum is (juite untenable. 

J* A good deal of this material had been used In the Kalevala, 
and some had been published by earlier collectors ; e.g., aee 


cent., and few can have come from professional 
magicians. They are certainly popular products, 
anel presujipose a revolt against tiie ofiicial sham¬ 
anism which prevailed generally among Finrio- 
Ugrian peoples.^ Asa result of this reformation 
laymen must have taken to themselves the power 
of approaching spirits which had been restricted 
to an initiated class, l^ersonal 8iipi)lications, and 
word-charms which were always benevolent and 
which were gathered mainly from the common 
stock of European magic, entirely superseded the 
crude mimetic a(;tions and unintelligible incanta¬ 
tions by wliich the ofiicial wizard tried to enforce 
his will on spiritual powers. Thus tlie jirayers 
and spells of the Finlanders were not, like the 
Accadian fonnuhe to which Lenormant compared 
them,* priestly incantations in a secret tongue, 
nor, like the Lapp juoigen and myrariy mere 
mechanical acts of sorcery, but they were aids to 
popular religion belonging generally to medifeval 
and comparatively modern times, wlien a man had 
learnt to approacdi the spirit world on his own 
account cither with spells or with genuine prayers. 

Lonnrot’s collection comprises, besides general formul» of 
nia^ic, a large number of exorcisms, which are borrowed 
mainly from Scandinavia, and include some well-known and 
wide-spread charms, such as the Merseburger Oebet.2 It also 
contains ‘origins,’ or ‘births’ songs which describe 

fantastically, and often in a derisive manner, the genesis of 
animals, diseases, and other things, the aim of the singer being, 
apnarenily, to demonstrate the feebleness of the object and 
induce it to act as he wishes. The remaining 78 songs are 
called ‘prayers,’ most of them having several variants, some as 
many as 30. They are addressed indifferently to old Finnish 
gods and spirits, such as Ukko, Hlisl, Taplo, Ahti, etc., and to 
various objects of Christian worship, the most popular of 
whom is the Virgin Marv. She is adiiressed sometimes by her 
own name, but often by beautiful Finnish epithets such as 
Suvetar, ‘daughter of summer,’ Etelatkr, ‘daughter of the 
south wind,’ Luonnotar, ‘daughter of creation,’ Kivutar, 
'daughter of pain.’ A large proportion are hunters’ and 
fishers’ prayers. Most of these seem comparatively modern, 
and so do the agricultural prayers, excepting perhaps those 
relating to a vegetation-spirit known os Sampsa Pellervoineri, 
which were sung at the spring sowing festivals of ‘ Ukko’s Cup’ 
and ‘Ukko’s Chests,’ vestiges of which have been noted in 
recent years. These sowing charms may be read, woven to¬ 
gether by Lonnrot, in Kalevala, ii.® 

The ‘ prayers ’ gtuicrally bear out Lencqvist’s 
remark that the Finns pray only for material 
benefits.® Nevertheless, they reveal the kind and 
simple heart of the F’inn, his warm love of nature, 
and his peculiar hut genuine gift of poetic imagina¬ 
tion. We may quote a short sailor^s prayer 
Ilo-lintu ilmahinen. 

*0 bird of Joy, bird of the air, 

Fly whither 1 command, 

Fly to the infinite East, 

Fly to the chambers of the morning Sun I 
Puff out your cheeks, 

And bloxv a favouring gale : 

That I may have a fair wind, 

And may freely pass 
Over the wide waters. 

Across the far-spread sea. 

Litkratlire.—M ost of this is indicated in the notes; other 
critical literature is published in Finnish. 

Chaklp:s j. Billson. 

PRAYER (Greek).—I. Expressions used to 
denote prayer.—The normal exprcsi^ion in Greek 
for ‘prayer’ is cox'll for ‘to pray,’ eOx^aOat, with 

H. Q. Porthan, De Poesi Fennica, Abo, 1766-78 ; Lcncqvlst^ op. 
cit.', C. Ganander, Myfhologia Fennica, Abo, 1789; and esp. 
D. H. R. von Schrolcrj Fiiuiische Runen, Upsala, 1819. 

1 See Abercromby, ii. 46. 

2 F. Lenormant, Chaldean Magic, Eng. tr., London, 1877, ch. 
xvi. f. 

» Loitsurtmoja, p. 76 f. 

♦ There are 83 ‘ origins’ (including variants), over 60 of which 
may he read in the Kalevala ; see FL vl. [189.5] 346. 

® Of the ‘ Planting of the Barley ’ (Loitsiirunoja, p. 296) L. L. 
le Due wTOte: ‘ Les vieux P'innois prononcent encore auiour- 
d’hui cette invocation en ensemongant leurs champs’(Lr kale¬ 
vala traduit, Paris, 1879, p. 17, note). Comparelti (p. 188) iden¬ 
tified Sampsa with the Biblical Samson, but his name has since 
been explained as that of a kind of grass w’hich springs up as 
soon as the snow melts. The songs of Sampsa show influences 
of the Scandinavian cult of Frey. 

® Lencqvist, p. 64. 7 Loittwrunoja, p. 267. 
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ConipouTids irpo(rei5)^c(r^ai, iireux^adai. Another word, 
used chiefly by the poets, is XtriJ, or rather Xirol, 
with its corresponding verb XhaeaOaL. 

In Homer the repiilar verb of prayer addressed by men to the 
gods i8«vxo/iai. Only in one pa8Haife(/^. ix. 601) does he use 
AtVo-o/xat in this way. On the other hand, Homer has evx^ (**' 
plur.) only in Od. x. 620 ; \irq(\n plur.) in Od. xi. 84, 11. ix. 602. 

Although, naturally enough, these expressions 
tend to get confused, it seems to the present writer 
that there is a fundamental distinction between 
them. Evxo/JiaL corresoonds very closely to the 
Latin voveo in its double sense of ‘ vow ’ and ‘ wisli ’ 
and hence is the regular word for a prayer to the 
gods for future blessing. On the other hand, Xiral 
are not properly prayers for future blessing, but 
are in the nature of prayers for forgiveness, prayers 
of atonement. This is borne out by the use or the 
corresponding Latin verb litarCy wliich is not ‘ to 
pray,’ but ‘ to propitiate.* 

Thud, to take first Od. xi. 84 f. (the passage occurs in the 
Nekyia) : Odysseus digs a trench into which he pours offerings 
to all the dead. He then vows to perform certain sacrifices to 
them on his return to Ithaca. Then the passage proceeds: 
Tov? 8’ inni re, e6vea yticpaty, f\Atadfxr)v, wliere 

one may suppose that euxwAai refers to his vows, Airat to his 
entreaties or propitiatory prayer. 

Turn now to 11. ix. 490 ff., which Leaf translates thu»»; ' There¬ 
fore, Achilles, rule thy high spirit; neitherbeseemeHi it thee to 
have a ruthless heart. Nay, even the very gods can bend 
(arpen-Toi 61 t* »tai dtol auroOi and theirs withal Is loftier majesty 
and honour and might. Their hearts by incense (flWeerat), and 
reverent vows (evx<oApt dyayj}<rt) and drink offering (Xoi^p) 
and burnt offering men turn with prayer 

BO oft as any transgresaetb and doeth sin. Moreover, Prayers 
of penitence (Airaij are daughters of great Zeus, halting and 
wrinkled and of eyes askance, that have their task withal to go 
in the steps of Sin For Sin is strong and fleet of foot, 

wherefore she far outrunneth all Prayers, and goeth before them 
over all the earth making men fall (iSAarTTover’av^paWou?)* 
Prayers follow to heal the harm (at 8’ efaiceovTai oirtWo)). Now 
whosoever reverenceth Zeus’s daugiiters when tliey draw near, 
him they greatly bless and hear his petition ; but when one 
denieth them and stiffly refusoth, then depart they and make 
prayer unto Zeus the son of Kronos that Sin may come upon 
such an one, that he may fall and pay the price. Nay, Achilles, 
look thou too that there attend upon the daughters of Zeus the 
reverence that bendeth the heart of all men tiiat be right- 
minded. For if Atreides brought thee not gifts and foretold 
thee not more hereafter, but were ever furiously wroth, then I 
were not he that should bid thee cast aside thine anger . . . 
but now he both offereth thee forthwith many gifts, and 
promiseth thee more hereafter, and hath sent heroes to beseech 
thee . . . dishonour not thou their petition.’ 

An examination of Greek literature confirms this 
view of Xiral. 

Hesiod has neither Airai nor AiV<ro/xai, and only one case of 
AiTa»'evta» {Theog. 409)—of the prayer of Rhea to Earth and 
starry Heaven, before the birth of Zeus. On the other hand, 
tvxai occurs (i6. 419) of prayer to Hecate and (frag. 240) in a 
proverbial line, «py<t vluv, ^ovAai 8€ p.tcrutv, e6x“'i ytpdvrtav. 
Euxo/mai occurs in Theog. 441, Works and Days, 466, 738, and 
frag. 81 ; eiJxwATj in Sc. 68. Theognis has neither Airai nor 
AiWo/aai, but he has tvx^ (841) anu €vxop.ai (13, 129, 171, 1141, 
1151). In the group of early lyric poets—Archilochus, Simon¬ 
ides, Mimnermus, Solon, Tyrtwus—there is no case of either 
Airai or AiaiTop.ai, while evYO/mai occurs in Simon, frags. 7, 84, 
and Solon, frag. 6. In Pindar AiWo/xai has become practically 
the same thing as evxo/aoi (J*yth. i. 71. 01. xii. 1, Nem. iii. 1, 
frag. 90, Pyth. iv. 207), and in Isth. v. (vl.) 45 is combined with 
tvyai evvair decrnea-iaiv AiVaopai. But Airat occurs only 
twice : 01. ii. 88, where Thetis Ztjj^ov firop Airats irreicre. and got 
Aciiilles conveyed to the Islands of ihe Blest, and 01. vili. 8. 
What appears to be an adjectival form occurs twice : 01. vl. 78, 
Airai 0i;<riai (sacrifices of propitiation offered to Hermes, no 
doubt in his character of (/^vxotto/xtto?— the right use of Airai) and 
Pyth. Iv. 217, Airai tnaoiSai (propitiatory incantations—again 
the normal use of Airat). In frag. 21, Airr/Y 'IIw, it is, as the 
scholiast sayss-euicraiav. In Bacchylides AiVao/xai occurs in 
V. 100, where it is definitely of pravers to appease the anger of 
Artemis—a chthonlan deity—and In x. 69, where It is used in 
the Homeric sense of an appeal by mortals to mortals. He has 
no example of Airat. 

When we turn to the dramatists, we find that iEschylus has 
Atao-ouat once only (Suppl. 748), In an appeal by a mortal to a 
mortal ; Airai he has in Prom. 1009, Sept. 143,173, 214, 820, 626, 
620, Pers. 499, Ag. 228, 396, Eurn. 862, Suppl. 173, 378, 621. 
An examination of these passages confirms our general view. 
Euxofiai and tixai occur in iEschvlus very frequently, and are 
his normal expressions for ‘ pray' and * prayer.’ The usage of 
Sophocles is quite In accordance with our position. He has 
ei’^xai in (p:d. Tyr. 289, El. 036, tvx^ in Ph, 111, and mvxopm 
frequently. Aiao-o/aai as a general term for entreaty occurs some 
seven or eight times ; Airai occurs in Ph. 60, 496, Oid, Col. 435, 
1016, 1811, 1664, El, 187, Ant. 1006—ell normal uses. In Aristo¬ 


phanes ei/xai occurs three times, *vxv twice, tvxopai twenty 
times, once ; he has no cose of Airai; AtWopai oc< uis 

in Pax^ 882, addressed to Hermes; Airo/aai is coupled wuh 
«uxai in Th. 313 ; in 'Th. 1040 Airo^ai is definitely ‘ supplicating.’ 

(ff pro.se authors Herodotus has evxo/iai and ^vx^Atj, IK) case 
apparently of KCaaopat,, but Airai (i. 105) of propitiatory pruj^er. 
Thucydides has no example of Aicrcrofiat or Airai, nor do the 
words occur in any of the orators. 

Evxa-l, then, ia Uie normal Greek word for prayer ; 
Xtrai are in the nature of penitential or propitiatory 
prayer; Trpoo-ei/xo/xat is normally ‘thanksgiving’ 
Aristoph. Pint. 841, 9r)8, Pan. 891, Pax, 660), 
though also used {e.g., Plato, Crit. 106 A) a.s prac¬ 
tically equivalent to evxo/j.ai. 

Other expressions for ‘ prayer ’ and ‘ pray * are 
dplj (dpd) and dpdopai. 

There is no clear distinction in Homer between apdofxai (oc¬ 
curring some 39 time^) and rvxof^ah with which, Indeed, it is 
frequently expressly eipiated, as, e.g., II. v. 114, 121, x. 295 f.; 
and the siiiue is true of apyj (occurring six times)—s.y., II. xv. 
377, fi/x(>M<f^o( followed l)y dpdujy (378). Tlie fact is that 
‘ prayer ’ and ‘curse ' are esbentially undifferentiated. Thus it 
hapjiens that Althiea’s pmyer (II. ix. 565 ff. 1 is a prayer for 
death to her son Meleager, und is therefore a ‘curse,’ just as it 
happens that dprjcrfT’ ’EpivOt (Od. ii. 135) is a summoning of 
the Erinyes to exact vengeance and so amounts to a curse. The 
notion tliat it could mean ‘ curse the Erinyes' Is utterly WTong, 
being consonant neither witli the Homeric use of dpdopai nor 
with Greek syntax. It is noticeable that Homer has aprjrgp^ 
‘ priest ’ (II. 1. 11, 94, v. 78). In Hesiml dpaop-ai does not occur 
and dpaC in the one example of it (H’orA:« and Days, 726)«a 
• prayers.’ Pindar has dpai once only (never dpdop.ai) in Isth. v. 
(vi.) 43, where It*** prayers.’ But In the dramatists * curse' la 
the normal, or even the invariable, sense of dpd (dpa.C)—e.g., 
A::8Ch. Sept. 70, 696, 838, 894, 054, Eum. 417, Ch. 400, 698; 
Sojihoclea, (Ed. Tyr. 295, 744, 820, Oul. Col. 162, 956, 1377, 
1386, Ant. 423, etc. So apdopai is ‘curse’ in A^sch. Prom. 912, 
633 (the only examples); Soph. (Ed. Tyr. ‘261, 1291, etc. 
Yet Sophocles has the verb in the sense of ‘pray’ three times 
(Aj. 604, (Ed. Col. 1447, Tr. 48). In later Greek the sense of 
‘curse ’ prevails completely. 

2. Attitude in prayer.—The most striking char¬ 
acteristic of the Greek attitude in prayer is directness 
of address. The vvorshijiper enileavours to be, so 
far as possible, literally in touch with his god. 

Thus, in Pindar, 01. vi. 68, when laniiis prayed to Poseidon, 
‘he went down into the midst of Alnheus [I’oweidon being a 
river-^od as well as a sea-godj and called on wide-ruling Posei¬ 
don his grandsire . . . and he stood beneath the heavens, and 
it was night.’ 8o, in 01. i. 71, I’elops ‘came and stood on the 
margin of the grey sea, alone in the liarkness of the night and 
called on the deep-voiced Lord of the Trident.’ So, too, in Horn. 
II. i. 348-351, ‘ Achilles wept and sat down apart ... on the 
beach of the grey sea, gazing over the boundless deep: he 
stretched forth his hands and prayed instantly to his dear 
mother,'t.e. to Thetis, a sea-deity. 

Typically, when Zeus or any other of the Olym¬ 
pians was invoked, the worshipper turned his face 
to the heavens (e.g., Horn. II. iii. 364 f. ; ‘ Thereat 
Atreides groaned, looking up to the wide heaven ; 
“Father Zeus,”’ etc.), llie hands uplifted palms 
upwards (x^^pcs Oirrlai [Philostr. hung. 341 ; Plu¬ 
tarch, Compar. PJiilopoem. et Tit. 2 : rod TLtov rdf 
X^ipas fls rbif ovpavbv vTrrLas dvarclvovros, ^arwros koX 
irpoafvxoptyov]; cf. the innmts svpince of the Homan 
prayer [Ver^'. ^’n. iii. 176, Ovid, Met. viii. 681 ; 
llor. Carm. lii. 23. 1]). Of the veiled head [caput 
velatum) of the Homan worshipper (Verg. Ain. iii. 
545; Cic. de Nat. Dear. ii. 3. 10, etc.) there is no 
trace in Greek, nor of the turning to the right 
(east) so typical of Homan prayer (Pliny, HN xi. 
45, 251 ; Pint. Marcell. 6 ; Plant. Cure. i. 69 ; Val. 
Flacc. viii. 246 ; Sueton. Vitell. 2 ; Stat. Thch. vi. 
215; Livy, v. 21). Prostration was regarded as 
Oriental and un-Greek. Normally the Greek 
prayed standing upright. Yet a fragment of a 
bas-relief from the Asklepieion shows AskhqiioH 
standing upright and a woman on her knees Ixdore 
him, touching his Ipdruop with her right hand 
[REG xxix. [1016] 131, p. 78). 

If a sea-deity were invoked, the worsliipiicr 
stretched Ids hands towards the 8(;a (Horn. Jl. i. 
351), though Polyphemus, praying to Poseidon 
(Od. ix. 627), raises his hands to the starry lieaveii. 
In prayer to river nymphs the woishipper lixed 
his eyes on the water (Hesiod, Works and Days, 
737 L). Achilles in Troad, addressing his home 
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river Spercheios, louk^ ov<>,r tlie sea ( Tl. xxiii. 143 f.). 
In prayer to a c hUioiiian deity tlie hands v. ere held 
downwards or placed on tiie j^roiind : 

‘Come now swear to mo by the inviolahlo water of Styx, and 
with one of thy hands grasn the fertile earth, and with the 
other the shining sea, that all may be witnesses to us, even all 
the ^ods l)elow that are with Krouo8,’etc. (Horn. IL xiv. 271 ff.; 
('f. Il;mf;hyl. v. 42, vii. 41). 

Sometimes, to reinforce his prayer to a chthonian 
deity, the worshipper w’ould beat the ground with 
his hands : 

Alth»)a, ‘grieved for her brethren’s death, prayed instantly 
to the gods, and with her hands she heat upon the fertile earth, 
calling on Ilades and dread Persephone, while she knelt upon 
her knees and made her bosom wet with tears, to bring her 
son (Meleager) to death ; and Krinnys that walketh in darkness, 
whose heart knoweth not compassion, heard her from Erehos' 
(Horn. 11, ix. 665 IT.). ‘ Stiaightway the ox-eyed lady Hera 

prayed, striking the earth with the flat of her hand, and spake 
saying, “ Hearken to me now, O Earth and the wide Heavens 
above, and yo gods called Titans, dwelling beneath earth in 
great Tartaros’” (Horn. Hymn. Apnlt. :«2 f.), ‘So spake she 
and lashed the earth with her stout hand ; and earth, giver of 
livelihood, was stirred, and Hera, beholding it, was glad at 
heart, for she deemed that her prayer would be fulfilled ’ (t6. 
340fT.); cf. Paus. viii. 15.3: ‘I know too that on the most 
important affairs most of the Pheneatlans swear by the Petroraa. 
There is a round cover on it, which contains a mask of Demeter 
Oidaria: this mask the priest puts on his face at the greater 
mysteries, and smites the Underground Folks with rods—I 
imagine, in conformity with some legend.' On Theocritus, vli. 
106, ‘And if, dear Pan, thou dost those things, may the 
Arcadian hoys not smite thee on sides and shoulders with 
squills, when there is little meat,’ the schol, remarks: MouVariJy 
(fiTjaiv iopr^v ’ApKaSiK^y tXvai iv oi iraiScc rbi* Hava <r#rtAAait 
/SoAAouat* yiVerai tovto orav oi v oprjyol ktnrou lepelov 6v(T<jj<ti 
irai fxY) LKavhv ToIy iaOiovai. Similarly, in Colluthus, Rap^ of 
Helen, 46 ff., Strife, who had not been invited to the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis, ‘ rose often from her stony seat and again 
sat down : and with her hand she smote the broad bosom of 
earth and heeded not the rock. She would fain have hurst the 
bars of the darksome hollows and roused the Titans from their 
pits beneath the earth and laid waste the heavens, the seat of 
^us who rules on high.’ 

3. The utterance of prayer. —Normally prayer 
was not merely thought, but uttered aloud. I'he 
same was the case among the Jews, as is well 
illustrated by the prayer of Hannah (1 S H***): 

* And It came to pass, as she continued praying before the Lord, 
that Eli marked her mouth. Now Hannah, she spake in her 
heart niDlO ; LXX, <AaAft iy rf} xapSltf ai/nji ); only her 

lips moved, hut her voice was not heard : therefore Eli thought 
she had been drunken.’ 

It would be easy to illustrate this practice from 
all periods of dieek literature : 

Horn. 11. 1. 460, iii, 275 : peyaK’ «\t\«To, * prayed loudly ’; so 
ftlya rr^aro in Od. xvii. 2.'{9. Prayer is overheard (II. xix. 256 f., 
Oa. xvH 248 ; Xen. Sympos. iv. 66 : #cat rrpipTjv iyta aov -i^Kovov 
tvxofxlvov np6« Touv Otov^). 

The loudness of the voice increased with the fervour 
of the prayer. It may rise to a /SotJ, or loud cry : 

iyio Si 0*ov9 «Vi/3iii<ro/u.at aliv i6vra^ (Hoin. Od. i. 878, il. 143), 
precisely as, in a moment of great peril, Nestor pdaert nalSa. 
F6v (Pind. Pyth. vi. .'i6). 

Similarly, among the Komans, the mother prays 
more loudly for beauty in the case of her daugliteis 
than in the case of her boys, according to Juvenal, 
X. 289 f. : 

‘ Formam optat niodico pueris, maiore puellis 
Murnmre, cum Veneris fainim videt anxia mater.’ 

When prayer is not uttered or is uttered in alow 
voice, the motive is generally expressed or implied. 
And the motives are several. 

(a) In Horn. II. vii. 194 IF., the motive is ap¬ 
parently the fear that the knowledge of the prayer 
mi gilt enable the enemy to counteract it by some 
more potent spell ; it might in fact * give useful 
information to the enemy.’ 

Ajax is about to fight with Hector in single combat, and he 
asks the Orcoka, while he is putting on his armour, to pray to 
Zeus ‘ In silence by yourselves that the Trojans may not know, 
or even openly, since we fear no one ’ etft’ vfitiuiy^ ti/a plti 

Tpojt^ yt irvO<t>yTaif | rji Kal ayLfftaSiriv, circiov rtKa <#ATr»js). 

(/>) External circumstances might make a spoken 
](layer imjio.ssible. 

Thus Odysseus, swimming for his life, ‘prayed In his heart’ 
6v icora Bvjxov) (Od. V. 444): and this may be the motive 
)f IL xxiii. 76i), where Odysseus in the crisis of the footraoe 
’prayed to grey-eyed Athene in hie heart.’ 


(c) Again, the motive might be a natural desire 
for privacy—a desire, as we say, to be alone with 
God. 

Thus, In Od. xil. 833ff., Odysseus says: ‘Then I went away 
through the island that I might pray to the gods, if haply some 
one should show me the way to go. And when on my way 
through the island I had avoided my comrades, I washed niy 
hands where was a shelter from the wind, and prayed to all the 
gods who keep Olympos.’ So Pind. OI. i. 71 f. : Pelnps ‘went 
nigh unto the gray sea alone in the darkness' (otov iv op<^v^) to 
pray to Poseidon. So ‘ going apart’ (andyttfBt kuov) is said of 
one who prays (II. 1. 86, Od. li. 260). 

(d) The motive is obvious which makes Orestes 
pray silently or rather in a low voice in presence of 
Aigisthos: 

Se<rrr 6 Trjs S' ifibf 

TayavrC rjv\eT'f ov ytywvio'KUiv Abyovc (Eur. El. 808 f.)i 

{e) Another motive is modesty. This is especi¬ 
ally the case with the prayer of the lover. 

Thus Pind, Pyth. ix. 9711., of the successful athlete : ‘ tTill 
many times at the yearly festival of Pallas the maidens have 
seen thee victorious and mutely prayed each for herself that 
such an one as thou, O Telesikrates, might be her beloved 
husband or her son’ (dtixovoC 6' ojt exaerra i^tArarov napOtytKai 
irotriy ^ wtbv evxo»^’. " TeAecrifcpart^, ippey). 

The opposite of /Jiiya, (pOiyyecrBai is yf/iBupl^eLV^ 
’ whisper,^ and doubtless this explains the cult-title 
oV Aippobhri \pL0vpoi, to whom prfiyers were whispered 
(cf. Tilmll. II. i. 83 ; Catull. Ixiv. 104). 

{/) A leading motive is that the prayer is a 
shameful prayer. 

Pythagoras (Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 26, § 173) enjoined piera 
€vxtcr9aL. Seneca, Ep. x. 6, quotes from Athenodorus: 
‘Know that you are free from all desires when you reach a 
stage where you ask nothing from God except what you can ask 
openly,’ and he goes on to say that ‘men now whisper the most 
bhamcful prayers to ( he gods ; if any one hearkens, they become 
silent, and they tell to God what they do not want man to 
hear’; cf. Hor. Ep. 1. 16, 69 f. ; Pers. 11. 3-76 ; Mayor, on Juv. x. 
289 f. Of, the ‘ loud voice' of the Prayer Book. 

{g) The prayers or incantations of the magician 
are naturally spoken in a low voice. 

So in the OT Is 8^^: ‘Seek unto them that have familiar 
spirits and unto the wizards, that chirp and that mutter ’ (LXX 
^TjnitraT* tov^ iyyaa-Tpip.v 6 ov^ . . . ot e< T179 icotAtas <f)utvov<Tt.v). 

4 . The relation of the suppliant to his god.—In 
the earliest times the suppliant compelled his god 
to do his will--traces ot which may be found in 
the beating of the ground and the Hagellation 
of Pan mentioned above, and the smiting of the 
vwoxBl)Vioi in Paus. loc. cit. 

The next stage is one of bargain, which is the 
typical form of prayer in Homer. This bargain- 
theory of i)rayer may assume dilFerent forms. 

(a) if ever I did that for thee, so do thou this for 
me. 

Thus Horn. II. i. 36 ff. of the priest Chryses : ‘ Then went that 
old man apart and prayed aloud to King Apollo, whom Leto of 
the fair loi-ks hare : “ Hear me, lord of the silver bow, that 
standest about Chryse and holy Killa, and rulest Tenedos by 
thy might, G Sinintheus 1 if ever I built a temple pleasant in thine 
ejes, or if I ever burnt to thee fat flesh of the thighs of bulls or 
of goatjj, fulfil thou this my desire.’” So Od. iv. 763 ff., 11. xv. 
372 ff. 

(b) If thou do this for me, I will do that for thee. 

A typical example is Horn. Od. iii. 880ff., where Nestor prays 
to Athene : ‘ Be gracious, O queen, and ^ive me fair fame—for 
myself and my children and gracious wife ; and I in turn will 
sacrifice to thee a heifer,’ etc. ; cf. 11. vi. 116. 

One form of this is the explicit assertion that it is 
for the advantage of the gods to protect their 
worshippers. 

Thus Theognis, 773 ff. ; ‘O Lord Phoebus, thyself didst build 
the High City, doing a favour to Alcathous son of I’elops ; thy¬ 
self keep from this city the fro ward host of the Medes, that 
with joy the people may send thee glorious hecatombs when 
spring comes round, rejoicing In cithara and delectable mirth, 
in ptean choir and song around thy altar.’ Similarly and gUll 
more frankly, iEsohylus, in Sept. 76f., makes Eteocles pray to 
the gods to save Thebes : ‘ Be our refuge. And I think I speak 
for our common interest: lor a prosperous city honours the 
gods.’ 

(c) The third type is that which J. Adam [The 
ReligiotM Teachers of Greece^ Edinburgh, 1908, p, 
48) has compared to our 

* God of our fathers, be the Qod 
Of their succeeding race,* 

•.d., even as thou didst of old, so do also now. 
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Thus Horn. 11. i. 450ff. : ‘Thon Chryses lifted up hia hands 
and prayed aloud for them : “ Hearken to me, jfod of ihc silver 
bow, . . . even as erst thou didst hear my praver and didst me 
honour and greatly affliotcdst the people of the Danaana oven 
BO now fulfil me this my desire.’” Cf. II. 1. 453 fl., v. 11bfi., x. 
278 ff.; I’ind. Isth. vl. 42 f. lu 11, x. 284 ff. this type is combined 
with type ( 6 ). 

{(1) There is the tyj)o in which man makes no 
bargain, the normal type from the 5th cent. B.C.— 
e.. <7., Find. 01. xiv. 5, Puth. v. 124 ; /Itscli. Ag. 946f. ; 
Soph. OEd. Tyr. 187 i. ; Dernosth. de Cor. i., and 
passhn. 

It is to be noted that tlie personal piety of the 
worshipper——was considered by the Greeks 
to make his prayer more likely to be answered. 

Thus Horn. 11. 1. 218 l o« t« OeoiK ivrnrtiBrirai, ^jLoAa t' IkKvov 
avrov, ‘ if a man obeys the gods, they surely hearken to him,’ 
and Find. 01. viii. 8 : ai/<Tai S« npo^ tixrepia^ apfipfov 

Xtratr, ‘ fulfilment is granted to the prayers of men for the sake 
of their piety.' Cf. Aen. Mern. i. 3. 3 ; Eur. frag. 940. Contrast 
the case of the wicked man : ‘ No god hears his prayers ’ (^Esch. 
Ag. 387 ; cf. Hor. Carm. in. xxiii. 17 ; Fers. Sat. ii. 73). 

5 . The ritual of prayer.—The simple.st form of 
prayer is little more than an ejaculation, and is 
typically expressed in Greek by the name of the 
god in the vocative case, followed by an infinitive 
(dependent on some word for ‘give’ or ‘grant’ 
understood) expressing tlie request. 

Thus Horn. 11. vii. 175 ff. : * So he spake and each marked hia 
lot, and they cAst them into the helmet of Agamemnon, son of 
Atreua; and the people prayed and lifted u)» their hands to the 

ods; and thus would one say as he looked unto the wide 

eaven: 

ZeO ava rj Alavra Xa^eLV, ri Tufi^o? indi', 
rj avTOy fiaaiX^a iroXvxpvaoio MvKTjyrit 1 * 

Of. Herod, v. 105, where Darius, hearing that Sardis had been 
burnt by the Athenians, ‘ called for a bow, anti, having received 
one, he put an arrow into it and shot it into the air, with these 
W’ords .’ Si ZeO, eKyevtcrOat /xoi 'AOrji'aiov^ Tio’ao’Oai.' 

A still shorter form of the ejaculatory prayer is 
the use of the vocative alone— e.g./ATrdXXojy dwo- 
TpdTTaie (Aristoph. Av* 61, etc.); Heroiidas, vii. 74: 
'Epja^ re Kepd^evu fcal <rv, KepSiyj TletOoi; cf. such ex- 
pres.sions as ‘ Hercle,’ ‘ mehercule,’ ‘ medius fidius,’ 
in Latin. The ejaculatory prayer is commended 
by Marcus Aurelius, v. 7. 

The more elaborate ritual will be best explained 
by delinite examples. 

(a) d’he account of the Argonauts starting on 
their voyage in quest of the Golden Fleece : 

‘Now when that goodly crew were come to lolkos, Jason 
mustered them with thanks to each, and the seer Mopsos 
prophesied by omens and by sacred lots, and w'ith good will 
sped the host on board. And when they hod hung the anchors 
over the prow’, then their chief, taking in his hands a golden 

S oblet, Blood uiK)n the stern and called on Zeus whose spear is 
ae lightning, and on the tides of waves and winds and the 
nights, and the paths of the sea, to speed them quickly over, 
and for kindly days and the friendly fortune of return. And 
from the clouds a favourable voice of thunder pealed in answer; 
and there came bright lightning flashes bursting through. 

Tlien the heroes took heart in obedience to the heavenly 
signs ; and the seer bade them strike into the water with their 
oars, while he spake to them of happy hopes ; and in their rapid 
hands the rowing sped untiringly ’ (Find. Pytk. iv. 188 ff.). 

( 6 ) Compare with this the famous pas.sage in 
which Thucydides tells of the start of the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily in 415 B.C. ; 

‘Now when the ships were manned and everything with 
which they were to put to sea was on board, the signal for 
silence was given by the tnimpet and they made the customary 

f irayers before nutting to sea, not ship by ship but all together, 
ed by a herald (<i 7 pvt) throughout all the arniy, marines and 
generals alike making libation with cups (iKniofiara) of gold and 
silver. And in their prayers joined also the general crowd on 
shore, not only Athenians but any other fricntlly person who 
was present. And w’hen they had sung the p®an and finished 
their libations (ireuwvia-ayrtt 6i koX rtXeuaayrtt to« <nrovBds) 
they put to sea ’ (vi. 32). 

(c) Or, again, take what is really a Greek view, 
though it refers to a Carthaginian—the story of 
the conduct of Hamilkar during the battle of 
Himera: 

‘The following story is related by the Carthaginians iwith 

g reat probability, that whilst the barbarians were engaged with 
reeks of SicUy in that battle, which began early in the morning 
and lasted to the twilight of the evening, Amflkar, continuing 
In the oomp, sociiflced entire vtotime upon a large pile: and 


(Greek) 

when lie saw his army fl^ ing, as ho happened to be pouring 
libations oti the victims, he threw himself into the flames, ana 
thus, beiiiy burnt up, disappeared ’ (IIercnl. vii. 107). 

(f/) Ihcci.Kely the saine ritual meets us in the 
acciMint given by Herodotus vii. 54 of the prayer 
of Xerxes as he was about to cross the llellesjiont 
for tlie invasion of tirecce : 

‘The rest of the da.\ was 8 pent in disposing all things in order 
to their passiige : and on the next day they wailed for the sun, 
as they wLsfied to bee it rising, aiui in the ineantinie burnt all 
Sorts of perfumes upon the bridges, and strewed the way with 
iu,\rtle branches. When the sun was risen, Xerxes, pouring a 
libation^ into the sea out of a golden cup (crTrsi/Swi' f(c xpv<rtyjf 
fftiaXrjK rny OdXatnray), addressed a pra\er to the sun, that he 
might not meet with any impediment so great as to prevent him 
from subduing Europe.’ Then follov .8 a less tJreek incident: 

‘ After which he threw the i‘uj> into the Hellespont with a bowl 
of gold and a Fersian scnimtar. Hut I cannot determine 
whether he wished b> throwing them into the sea to consei'rate 
these things to the sun, or whether he repented of having 
scourged the Hellespont (vii. 85), and as a compensation made 
that gift to it.’ 

The noriiml ritual of prayer in: ( 1 ) the hands 
are washed (if tins were omitted, libation and 
prayer are vain [lies. Works and Dnys, 72411’., 
7101.; Honi. It. vi. 266 ft'.]); (2) prayer i.s made ; 
(5) after Ihe prayer comes the sacrilico; (4) last of 
all comes tlie pouiing of libations. 

Thus Horn. 11. 1 . 447 II. : ‘ They set in order for the god the holy 
hecatomb about his w’ell-builded altar; next washed they their 
bands (x^pyi^avTo) and took up the barley corns (ouAoxurai). 
Then Cbryses lifted up his hands and prated. . . . Now when 
the^ had prayed ana sprinkled the barley corns, first they 
drew hack the victims’ heads and slaughtered them and flayed 
them, and cut slices from the thighs and wrajiped them in 
fat, making a double fold, and laid raw collojis thereon, and the 
old man burnt them on cleft wood and made libation over them 
of gleaming wine.’ Next they feasted, and then, ‘when they 
had put from them the desire of meat and drink, the >oung 
men crowned the bowls with wine, and gave each man his 
portion after the drink-offering had been poured into the cups. 
So all day long they worshipped the god with niusic, singing 
the beautiful paean, the sons of the Aclneans making music 
to the An;her*god ; and his heart was glad to hear.’ 

6. Mode of addressing the deity {^TrLKXrjai ^),—It 
was a matter of imnortance that the deity invoked 
should be addresseu by his rij;ht cult-titleH. 

Thus Achilles (/^. xvi. 283 f.) at Troy invokes Zeus as Z»v ava, 
Aio5orjvai«, IleXairyiicf, vaiuiv, AtoicOvr}? /ue 6 «(i>v £v(rx«t/xepov. 

Apollo is Invoken by Chryses in II. i. 37 ff. as dpyvpoTo^o^ and 
i/iivdeus. Especially noteworthy is A'ischylus, A < 7 . IflU ff., where 
w'c And the curious expression ‘ Zeus whoever he be, if it please 
him BO to be called, by that title I address him,’ on which the 
commeiilators refer to Plato, Cratyl. 40U l)f; ‘One excellent 
principle which, as sensible men, we sliould follow : that with 
regard to the gods we know nothing, either with regard to 
themselves or the names by which they call themselves ; for it 
is evident that they caII themselves by their true names. The 
second best jirinoiple of correctness is, as it is cusf omar}’ in our 
pravers to pray, that we ourselves call them by the names and 
titles, whatever they may be, by which they like to be named 
(oiTtvef re /cal b7r6$cv x^'^^povviy oyopa^opeyoi), since we know no 
more ; for that apjiears to me a right custom.’ The phrase 
otTTic ftTTtV (cf. Eur. Proad. 886 , Here. Pat. 1263, frag. 483 
[Melanipjie]) cArries out this principle (imitated Hor. Sat. 11 . vi. 
20; Milton, 7'ar. Lost, iii. 1-7). In the same way Calllm. 
Hymn to Zeus. 4 : ‘ How now shall we sing of Llico? as Diktaios 
or Lykaios?’, Hymn to Apollo, 09 ff. ; ' O Apollo, many call thee 
Bocdroinios and many call thee Klarios, . . . hut 1 call thee 
Kariieios ’; cf. ib. 47 ; <PoiPoy kul No/aiov, and Find. Pyth. ix. 60 : 
‘Agreiis and Nomios and by some called ArisLalos’; cf. Eur. 
frag. 'SI. 11 f. 

7 . To whom prayer is addressed.—The general 

idirase for oHoring prayer is ‘pray to the gods’ 
(^cots dalpLOCLv dpi)(T(xcOaL [ilotn.]), but the 

particular deity addressed varies with the situa¬ 
tion : the poet prays to Apollo or the Muses, the 
hunter to Artemis, the farmer to Demeter, and so 
on. Not an unusual thing is to pray to Zeus and 
the particular god more especially concerned ; e.g., 
Hesiod {Works and Days^ 463) bids the farmer 
pray to Zeus and Demoter. Again, a god may be 
invoked under a special cult-title in reference to 
the particular boon desired — e.g.t Zeut "Opppios for 
rain, Zei>t UOpios for a favourable wind, and so on ; 
hence the point of the amusing prayer of the 
Acharnian lanner as he holds up his tattered 
garment to the light; 

U> Zev Aidn-ra /cat Kardvra irayraxv 

^ver*«i/ao’a<r 6 a 4 ft’ olov aOXiuirara 

(Aristoph. Aeham. 436 f.) — an excellent example ot tb$ 

StougeoeL 
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Particularly interesting is tlie case of prayers 
made by special classes of people to minor deities 
or semi-divinities, in whom they have a, so to say, 
‘superstitious’ faith. Thus, the sailor prays 
not merely to Poseidon but to the ‘ Sarnothracian 
gods,’ i,e. the Caheiri or the Dioscuri (Callim. Ejk 
47 ; Diod. iv. 43 ; Theophrast. Char. !^xvii. [xxv.]). 

8. The dead and the chthonian gods. —Prayers 
to the dead and the chthonian gods have certain 
special cliaracters in common, wliich cannot be 
discussed here. The dvdKXTjais, or solemn evocation 
of the dead, is illustrated by /Eschylus’s Persre and 
Choephoroe, The chthonian gods are especially 
powers of vengeance. 

In Horn. II. iii. 278 f., they are specially appealed to as 
punishers of perjury: 

Kal 01 VTrft‘€p9t Kap.6vTas 
avOpuiTTOvi rivvaBov, on? k' tnLopKov op.6(r<rjp 
(the d\ial indicating especially, In all seeming, Zev? KaTa\96vioi 
and Persephojie). It is to their initiisU;rs, the Krinyes, that 
Penelope will appeal for vengeance (Oc/. ii. 135). It is to them 
that i>eonle ‘devote’ enemie.s by a solemn (KaraSta/ixo?). 

It need only be said here that the ritual of the 
curse is so far at least like the prayer that it 
apparently requires to be spoken (even tlie Kard- 
decrpLos was in all probability inscril)e<l to the 
accompaniment of a recital of its contents). 

Thus in iiisch. Ag. 22CfT. the lips of Iphigeneia are gagged 
to prevent lu*r uttering a curse. Similarly, in the Chorjihorae- 
(83 f.) Klectra does not know what words to utter as she makes 
an offering at her father’s tomh, but she feeJs that she can 
hardly do it without some prayer spoken ; to do so would be 
Just like throwing out refuse : 

fj arly’ ari^w?, wcirtp otv airu>\tTO 
TTttTijp, TttS’ fxx<ou<ra, ydiroToy xvo’iv, 
areixtu, KaOdpfxaO (ii? Tif e#crre7n//a? ndXiv 
SiKOVora TtOxoi <x<TTp64>oi<riy op,fxauriy (68 ff.). 

g. The occasions of prayer. —No busines.s of 
importance was begun without prayer; indeed, 
the pious man begins no business of any sort with¬ 
out first praying : 

5oer. ‘ It would he your business, It seems, to speak next, after 
duly invoking the gods ' (>ca\f<rnyTa Kara vopLOP Btoik). Tim. ‘ All 
men, Socrales, who have even a little portion of right feeling, on 
starting upon any business, small or great, always call on God. 
And we who are about to discuss the nature of the Universe- 
how it was created or exists uncreato—if we are not completely 
out of our wits, must certainly cjall upon gods and goildesses 
and pray that our words may be acceptable to them and con¬ 
sistent with ourselves ’ (Plato, Tim. ‘27 C ; cf. Xen. LKo. v. 19 f.). 
Prayer was made on all solemn occasions, at the 
opening of the ecclesia or the law-courts, on the 
new moon (Demosth. ArUtop. 99), etc. ; at sunrise 
and sunset (Hesiod, JVofVcs and Daijs^ 338f.). 

For prayer at sunrise cf. Plato, Symp. 220 D, where Socrates, 
having stood in a trance from one morning to the next, prayed 
to the rising sun and went home (eiar/jicei /a<xp‘ eyeVero icai 
^Aio? dvio’X**'' diriioy npo<rtv^dfji.tyo% Ty tjXty). 

10. The content of prayer. —It would not be 
true to say that the Greek prayer was never a 
prayer of thanksgiving. This conception is more 
a question of language than anything else, and 
Tpoaevx^^OoLi gives more nearly what we generally 
include in ‘i)rayer’ than ef^x^adai. Hut it is 
undoui)tedly true that prayer in general, as we 
find it in the Greek authors, is essentially a peti¬ 
tion for blessings of a utilitarian kind—health and 
wealth, children, success in business and in battle. 
The special circumstances of the C 4 ise make it 
absurd to quote Simonides, frag. xxii. 17 11’., as an 
example of the prayer of a contrite heart. 

Tlie relinements of the ])lnlosopher.s perhaps 
hardly concern us here.^ Socrates emphasizes the 
elficacy of the prayers (and tlie curses) of parents 
in Plato, Legg. 931 C. 

He himself ‘prayed to the gods simply that they would give 
him ^ood things, believing that the gods know best what sort 
of things are good. As for those wlio praj ed for gold or silver 
ora tyranny or such like, he believetl that was just as if they 
prayed for gambling or battle or any thing else the issue of 
which If uncertain ’ (Xen. Mem. 1. 8 . 2 ). 

1 See Max. Tyr. xi, 8 (prayer a opaXia koI fiiaAcKro? irpJ>? roi/y 
9€ovi irtpl T«F vap6yTuy, not an aiTrjai^ tuv oii napoyTwv ); 
Maro. Aurel. Iv. 23, ix. 40 : Phllostr. Apoll. Tyan. iv, 40 («w5« 
rvxo/yui(, 2» ioirjrt /moi ra 64>ti\6p.eya) ; Sen. Bp. X. 6 , xli. 1. 


Not altogether unlike is Pindar’s 

‘Some pray for gold and some for limitless land: but mine 
be it with the favour of my townsmen to hide my limbs in 
earth, praising w hat is worthy of praise and sowing rebuke on 
sinners ’ (A'«m. viii. 30 ff.). 

In Plato, Alcib. ii. 143 A, Socrates is made to say: 

‘He seems to have been a wise poet, Alcibiades, who, seeing, 
as I believe, his friends, w'ho were foolish men, praying for ana 
doing things which it was not good for them to do, offered a 
prayer in behalf of them all to this effect: “ King Zeus, what 
things are good, give us even without asking; but what is evil, 
keep away from us even if we ask them.”* 

His jirayer in Plato, Fhcedr, 279 B, 

‘O dear Pan and other gods who are here, grant me to 
become beautiful within ((coAtp y«yea9ai rduSoOtv), and grant 
that whatever outward possessions I have may l>e friendly tx) 
that which is witiiin. IjCt rne count the wise man a wealthy 
man. As for gold, give me just so much as none but the 
prudent man could bear or carry,’ 

is very close in spirit to the prayer of Pindar just 
referred to which commences : 

‘O father Zeus ! never may such a character be mine, but let 
me cleave to simple [i.e. honest, true] paths of life, that when 
1 die 1 may leave to my children no evil name.’ 

Literaturk.—I n addition to general w'orks on Greek religion, 
see L. R. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion^ London, 1905 ; 
C. Aiisfeld, J)e Grcec&ncyn precationibiis giujentiones (h'lQckcxacnf 
Jahibucher, Snppl. xxviii.), Leipzig, 1903; C. Ziegler, De 
precationum apud GrcEcos forrms guaistionea uelecltv, Breslau 
Dissert., 1905 ; E, von Lasaulx, Der Fluch bei den Grirchen 
und Riimern, Wurzlmrg, 1843; S. Sudhaus, ‘ Lautes und leises 
Heton,’ A R W ix. [1906J185 ff. ; L. Radermacher, ‘ Schelten und 
Fluchen,’ ARW xi. [1908] 11 ff. A. VV. MAIR. 

PRAYER (Iranian). — Zoroastrianism being 
essentially a religion of ritual observance and of 
practical morality, Zoroastrian prayer is Ixiund to 
ue dillcrent from that of religions of a more cultual 
or devotional type. What we call ‘ prayers ’ in the 
Avesta are either mere invocations of gods and 
celestial powers—a recitation of names in a list of 
deities, such as often occurs in the Yasna —or con¬ 
fessions of a more theoretic or dogmatic character, 
as the Ahuna Vairya^ the Asheni vohil, and other 
formulas. We also lind—especially in the Gdthas — 
personal petitions, more for instruction and mental 
enlightenment, liowever, tlian for help or direct 
salvation. A system of prayers for tlie dead is 
included in the ritual. Itequests for material 
gifts are far less important in tlie Avesta than, e.^., 
in the Vedic ritual. 

I. Ritual invocation,—The usual form in the 
Yasna is the following, repeated continually : 

‘ I announce and I (will) complete (my offering) to Ahura 
Mazxla, the Creator, the radiant and glorious, the greatest and 
the best . . . the most firm, the wisest. ... I announce and 
complete to Vohu Mano, Asha Vahi^ta, Kh 8 hathra-Vairi 3 'a, 
Spenta Arnmiti . . . etc. . . . Yea, all ye lords, the greatest 
ones, holy lords of the ritual order, if I have offended you by 
thought, or word, or deed, whether with my will, or wdthout 
intending error, 1 praise you (now the more) for this' (Ks. i. 1-22X 
Another form (as in Ys. xvii. 11 ff.) is: 

‘ We worship thee, the Fire, O Ahura Mazda’s eon 1 . . . We 
worship the good and best waters Mazda-inade. . . . We worship 
the M^thra-H})ei,ita . . . We worship the good and pious prayer 
for blessings . . . and all the greatest chieftains, lords of the 
ritual order.’ 

Most of the verbs used in these texts are of the 
ritualistic type ; nivaedhayemif haylkdrayerniy * I 
announce and complete,’ yazamaid(z, ‘ we worship ’ 
(in the sense of performing devotional acts). The 
verb stuyCj ‘ I praise,’ in i. 22, means oral praise, as 
known from the Sanskrit ‘ hymn ’ ; all these 

terms convey the idea of glorifying the deities and 
the religion. 

Sometimes, as in Ys. xviii. 4, the worshipper may 
ask for the blessings of religion : 

‘ Grant me, Thou maker of the planta and waters, Immor¬ 
tality', Mazda i ’ ; 

but ordinarily he expects to possess these preroga¬ 
tives as a ‘ righteous ’ man {i.e. a Zoroastrian) and 
offers Mazda iiis praise in return for salvation : 

‘As to those. Immortality, the Righteous Order, and the 
Kingdom of Welfare, which Thou, O Mazda 1 hast given through 
Gioly) deeds, words, and the sacrifice . .. gifts [shall] be offered 
(by us) in return to Thee, 0 Ahura 1 ’ (Ys. xxxiv. 1 ); 
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and now he begs Mazda to continue to uphold this 
virder of salvation and to keep his followers in the 
truth : 

‘We pray for Thy Firo, O Ahura ! strong through Righteous¬ 
ness, most swift, [most] powerful, to the house with joy receiving 
it, in many wonderful ways our help, but to the haler, O Mazda ! 
it Is a steadfast harm as if with weapons hurled from the 
hands ’ (ib. 4). 

2. Petitions for personal enlightenment—Peti¬ 
tions for mental enliglibenrneiit take up a great 
deal of space in the Gdthas ; not a few of the holy 
truths are communicated in the form of questions 
and requests addressed by the prophet to Ahura 
Mazda or Vohu Mano. The wliole of Yasna xliv., 
dealing with the theory of creation and cosmology, 
is in this form ; 

‘This J ask Thee, O Ahura I tell me aright: who, as a skilful 
artisan, hath made the lights and the darkness ?’ (5). 

Such questions assume the typical character of 
prayer when the worshipi)er asks for special in¬ 
structions necessary for Ins own personal salvation : 

‘ (Come Ye) and show me the worth}' aims of our faith, so that 
I may approach and fulfil them with (Th}) Hood Mind, the olTor- 
ing, O Mazda ! of the One like You, or the words of praises 
offered with Righteousness. And give Ye, as Your offering (of 
grace to me) the abiding gifts of Your Immortality and Wel¬ 
fare 1’ (Ffi. xxxiii. 8). 

In most of the Gdthna the prophet continues in 
the same idealistic but intellectualistic way. As 
the Zoroastrial! believer must know—and receive 
—the truth in order to be saved, Zoroaster, as an 
example to liis followers, must pray for his own 
and for their enlightenment. 

3. Prayer for the dying and dead.—Another 
form of praying for salvation is seen in the prayers 
for tlie dying and tlie dead who belong to tlie 
religious community; unbelievers are excluded 
from salvation. These pra^^ers, which are still 
made among the I’arsis after the death of a beloved 
one (see J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism^ 
London, 1913, ]). 313, n. 2), are called d/riwyan and 
srosh darun in A vesta. Their aim is to secure for 
the dead eternal bliss and happiness in heaven and 
in the future world, and they consist in sacerdotal 
ceremonies, celebrated on various occasions, but 
especially at the time when the dead are expected 
to visit the earth, and in connexion with funeral 
festivals. At these ceremonies the juiests invoke 
many gods and genii, especially the angel of death, 
Srosn (ISraosha), the psychopompos of the Iranians, 
who carries the dead to heaven and protects them 
from demons. In this dangerous task Sraosha 
needs tlie assistance of the oflerings and prayers of 
tlie survivors. Yet the ceremonial act is an opus 
operaturn of mere invocations, no immediate peti¬ 
tions being made in tlie ritual. Only the final 
words (of late date) in Srosh VaSt Hddhokat {YaU 
xi.) express a direct request fur blLss for the 
deceased: 

‘ (Give) unto that man i)riglitne88 and glory, . . . give him 
the bright, all-happy, blissful abode of the holy Ones !‘ (Vt. xl. 
23). 

4. Prayer for material gifts.—Material gifts are 
desired and asked for in the Avesta a.s in other 
religions, particularly as the general aim of the 
ZoroasLi'ian religion is the conservation and renova¬ 
tion of the material world. Such petitions occur 
more frequently in the later Avesta than in the 
Gdthas, wliose a])stract and solemn character for¬ 
bids them to descend to personal and private 
desires. The earthly bliss that the Gdtha-shv^ov 
longs for is more the general state of material 
happiness than any single advantage. A typical 
strophe in this re.spcct is Ys. xxxiii. 10 : 

•All prosperous states in being which have been enjoyed in 
the past, which men are now enjoying, and which shall be 
known in the future, do Thou grant (me) these in Tlp^ love. 
(Yea), cause (our) bodily and personal life to be blest with salva¬ 
tion.' 

The paraphrases of the commentators are usually 
tar more concerned with concrete and individual 


hajqdness — e.y., Neriosangh cornmonts on this 
strophe : 

* Let them continue to live well, and bo prosperous In all 
things, those females who are born thus,’ etc. (SDE xxxl. 77, 
n. 7). 

They breathe the spirit of the later Avesta, which 

i. s more realistic in tone and is always seeking for 
the material help of the gods. 

An offering is made to Mithra, Ashi Vanguhl, and the other 
gods of the Dalits for btmgiiig ‘swifliuiss to our teams, 
strength to our own bodies, aiul that we may watch with full 
success those who hale us, smite down our foes, and destroy 
at one stroke our nd\ersaries’ (petition to Mithra, I'f. x, 94). 

Oyo waters, I beseech of you for wealth of many kinds, power, 
and for an offspring self-dependent whom n'luliitudes will 
ble88'(to Ardvi Mura An.ihita, Yu. \kv. ii). In tlie Fravardln 
Vast (xili.) to the Fravashls such petitions abound ; and the 
genii bestow wealth and fertility on their own KiiuJred, when 
they make offerings to them, saying: ‘ May my eoiintry grow 
and increase 1' (fih), offering to them ‘for a dominion full of 
splendour, for a long, long life, and for all boons and reiu^les 
... to withstand the e\ il done by oppressors ’ (135). 

The piety of the Zoioastrians was more realistic 
in the later Avesta, but not more personal or 
devotional tlian in the times of the Gdthas, On 
the contrsiry, in these hymns of old we meet with 
strophes ol a very noble tenor, where the prophet 
tells of his sullei ings and hones and ardently be- 
seeches his Lord and Master for help and consola¬ 
tion in his striving; 

‘How shall I conciliate Thy (grace) O Lord? . . . There¬ 
fore I cry to Thee ; behold it. Lord ! desiring helpful grace for 
me, as friend bestows on friend. . . . Thee, for mine exhorter and 
commander, Living Lord I I choose’(i’a. xlvi. 1-3). 

LiTKHATirRR.—There is no general di.scussion of the subject; 
for det-ails see the introductions to the ritualistic hymns in 
J. Darmesteter, Ije Zend Avesta, S vols., Paris, 18iJ2-l»3, esp. 
Ins general introduction to the Yasna. K. F. Geldner, 01A P 

ii, f 23, gives a short description of the nraNers (§ 20). 

The ritualistic h\ mna are translated by L. H. Mills and 
Darmesteter in SUE xxxl. (1887J and xxiii. (1883J. 

E. Lkhmann. 

PRAYER (Jain).—It is extraordinarily dillioult 
to discover the exact place that prayer holds in 
the Jain system. Every Jain is on tlie defensive 
lest his creed should be considered atheistic, and 
is unwilling to make any admission that might 
seem to point in tliat direction. Again, Jainism, 
like every other Indian faith, is so iiilluenced by 
its environment and, in especial, borrows so miicn 
from Hinduism that not infrequently ortlmdox 
Jains in actual practice do many things not really 
in harmony witli the principles of their religion ; 
the ditliculty is furtlier enhanced for the in¬ 
vestigator by the inexplicable ignorance which 
prevails among many Jains as to tlie articles of 
their creed. The most satisfactory way, jierhaps, 
of arriving at any conclusion is to divide the 
sub jet t of prayer into variou-s elements, such as 
petition, intercession, adoration, confession, wor¬ 
ship, and thanksgiving, and to note under each 
head the actual practice and the sometimes con¬ 
flicting ojiiniona of the Jains. 

I. Petition,—As the Jain system is based on the 
root-idea of previously acquired karma automati¬ 
cally conditioning every incident of a man’s life, 
past, present, and future, there is no subject which 
could logically be atlV cted by petition. If a man 
is strong, ha])py, and wealthy in this life, it is 
owing to the merit that he has acquired in previous 
births; but no petition can prolong his fortunate 
condition. Again, if he is ill, unhapi)y, and 
poverty-stricken, it is due to his separate sins in 
a previous existence, and, as long as the accumu¬ 
lated energy of past bad actions lasts, his lot is 
evil and continues to be so until the moment 
arrives when the ill-omened energy is expended, 
the mechanism stops, the clock runs down, and the 
man, having worketi out that particular Rcntence, 
passes on to endure tlie good or evil ellects of the 
succeeding karma that he lias attracted. But no 
petition can allect the mechanism of karma, no 
prayer mitigate his sentence of lives-long imprison- 
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ment to it. The .lains tlierefore hold that logically 
it is of no use to pray for luialth, ^vealth, or fame, 
since all are inexorably lixed by karma. 

Again, not only is tiicre no subject that could be 
affected by petition, but there is no one to whom 
prayer could be addressed, since the Jains acknow- 
j(;dge no supreme God, not knowing Him eitlnir as 
Creator, Father, or Friend. Nor would it, logi 
cally, be of any avail to prav to the deilied men 
who have passed to the still land of endle.ss in¬ 
action ; for they take no more interest in wmrldly 
alfairs. ‘ Of what use would it be for us to pray 
to a Siddha?’, saiiba Jain gentleman to the present 
writer, ‘ he would no more hear us than would a 
dead animal.’ Conseciuently, though the Jains 
perhaps lay greater strj^ss on the duty of forgiving 
others for all personal slights, injuries, and offences 
than the followers of any other religion, one great 
subject of petition—forgiveness for sin—is, they 
hold, logically excluded, since there is no one to 
forgive the sin, no one greater than the iiieclianisrn 
of hxrma, no one who has never experienced its 
sway. 

2 . Intercession.—In the same way there is no 
room in the .Iain system for intercession. As the 
belief in karma dries up all sympathy for the 
suffering of others, so it impedes any intercession 
for their deliverance. A child-widow is merely 
expiating the sin of adultery committed in a 
previous birth ; a leper is only serving his sentence 
for some former, though unreniembered, crime; 
and no intercession could mitigate or shorten their 
penal term of suffering. 

Indeed, not only is intercession ineffectual, but 
to Jain ideas it is tainted by actual sin—the sin of 
spiritual bribery. If (since human need and 
human longings are greater than any creed) a 
prayer is wrung from an angmished mother in her 
extremity as she w'atches beside the sick-bed of 
her little (diild, she is told that she has committed 
the grave sin of lokottara mithrjatva^ under which 
would also be incliuhid a childle.ss woman’s vow 
that, if a son be born to her, she will otter a cradle 
at some saint’s shrine. 

No people in India are prouder than the Jain 
community of their loyalty to Hritish rule, but it 
is impossible for them fogically to offer up prayers 
for the success of the Allied cause, as the Muham¬ 
madans and Hindus frequently do ; all that is per¬ 
missible for them is to hold meetings to express 
their ardent good wishes and fervent desires for a 
victorious peace. 

Some well-instructed Jains account for the fact 
that some of the members of their community do 
use such phrases as ‘ () Lord {Prabhu), give me 
wealtli,’ ‘O Lord {Prabhu), forgive mo my sin,’ 
by saying that the prayer is atldressed neither to 
a su[)renie God nor to a deified man, but to their 
own inner consciousne.ss, to stir themselves up to 
greater efforts ; others, again, say th.at such phrase.s 
are meta]ihorical ; a third explanation sometimes 
given is tliat they are due to the pervading influ¬ 
ence of Hinduism.® 

3 . Adoration.—A Jain said to the writer : ‘We 
are not beggars, and we cannot jietition for boons 
like beggars, but by remembering our Tirthahkara, 
we can pluck up heart to follow their example.’ 
To this extent one element of juayer—adoration— 
is found in the Jain system. A Sthanakavasi 
(non-idol-worshipping) Jain will declare that he 
rises before sunrise and, rosary in hand, adores the 
great saints and the great principles of the Jain 
creed ; but, when the meaning of his devotion is 
fully explained, one realizes that the act is saluta¬ 
tion rattier than adoration. The attitude of the 

1 M. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 131. 

* A SvetJimbara Jain friend of the writer keeps Hindu gods 
In his house, that he may address petitions to them. 


worshipper seems (to quote an illustration which 
all the Jain friends consulted by the writer have 
accepted) nearer to that of a French soldier paying 
his homage at the tomb of Naiioleon and saluting 
the memory of a great hero than to the warm, 
personal adoration and loving faith connected with 
the Hindu idea of bhakti. Indeed, a Hindu told 
the writer that the vital di.stinction bcUveen the 
two creeds seemed to him to lie in the fact that 
the Jain system had no room for bhakti. The 
Jain telling his rosary of 108 beads would salute 
the Five Great Ones (Arihanta, Siddha, Achilrya, 
Upadhyaya, and Sadhu) and the great principles of 
knowledge, faith, character, and austerity. Then, 
repairing to the monastery or to some quiet place 
in his house, he would iierform sdinCiyUca,^ during 
which, after begging forgiveness for any injury 
done to the tiniest insect on his way to his devo¬ 
tions, he would promise to commit no sin for the 
space of forty-eight minutes, and then praise the 
twenty-four Tirthahkara, saluting each by name 
in a set form of Magadhi words, and would conclude 
by a salutation to a director {guru) if present; if 
not, to the north-east corner of the building. 

4. Confession.—This is followed by the con¬ 
fession of sin, or padilcamanum, which is an essen- 
tijil part of Jain worship. The object of this con- 
fe.ssion, the Jain says, is not to obtain forgiveness 
of sins and removal of the guilt, but, by confessing 
and carrying out the penance imposed by the 
director, to ])erforrn an austerity, in the lire of 
which it is hoped to burn up some of the karma 
acquired by sinning. A difficulty has occasionally 
arisen in the minds of students of Jainism owing 
to the use of such expressions in Jain prayers as 
‘I crave forgiveness,’wlKjreas the accepted Guja¬ 
rati comment or translation of such words appears 
to be little more than an expression of desire to 
be free from the fruit of such sin.® In this formal 
confession, however, the worshipper acknowledges 
his sins in the most careful way, confessing if he 
has sinneil against knowledge in any of the four¬ 
teen special ways, or against faith in live ways, or 
if he has uttered any of the twenty-hve kinds of 
falsehood, or committwl any of the eighteen classes 
of sin, or in any way sinned against uie Five Great 
Ones of the Jain faith, being specially careful of 
course to confess any sin against animal life, the 
taking of which is the most heinous crime to a 
Jain. This is followed by a repetition of the 
salutation to the Five Great Ones, and this, in 
turn, by another form of confession of the sins of 
that particular day, by a vow to fast in some way 
or other, if only for an hour (for the Jains lay the 
greate.st stress on fasting), and the whole is con¬ 
cluded by an act of general praise. A devout Jain 
will repeat these religious exercises (which gener¬ 
ally take about forty-eight minutes) in the evening. 
It IS illuminating to notice that the director never 
seems to pronounce an absolution; he imposes a 
penance, generally concerru'd with fasting in some 
way or otiier, ana the penitent simply goes away 
and ])erforms it to the satisfaction of his own con¬ 
science. 

No Jain is content with the austerity of a con- 
fe.ssion of sin night and morning ; it is also incum¬ 
bent upon him to examine his conscience still more 
scrupulously every fortnight, even more thoroughly 
at the four-monthly confes.sion, whilst the most 
important of all is the great yearly confession at 
Samvatsarx (see art. FESTIVALS AND Fasts 
[Jain]). 

After the evening confession the Jain, before 
sleeping, sings the praises of the Tirthahkara, and 

1 For further details see Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 
266 IT. 

*Cf. SamAyak (In M&gadhi, with Qujarfiti tr.), p. 11: ‘May 
what 1 have done wrong be without fruit to my jlva.* 
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tells his beads, again making salutation to the 
Five Great Ones. 

5 . Temple-worship. — Besides meditation and 
confession, the daily devotions of a Svetambara 
Jain include a visit to the temple, which he circum¬ 
ambulates three times before entering (as he crosses 
the threshold he touches it and utters three times 
the woi d * Nissahiy' which puts on one side all sins 
and worldly cares). The morning rituaP has 
eight parts—bathing the idol, marking it with the 
auspicious mark, offering it flowers and garlands, 
waving a lighted incense-stick in front of the 
image, waving a lamp before the shrine, offering 
rice, offering sweetmeats, and offering nuts. The 
first part, bathing the idol, can be performed only 
once, so only one worshipper can do that, but any 
man who has time to bathe at the temple and to 
don the special dress may mark the idol, offer 
flowers to it, and wave the mcenso-stick, which all 
involve entering the inner shrine and therefore are 
forbidden to any not in special clothes and to all 
women, who, however, may perform the remaining 
acts of w'orship. Before leaving the temple, the 
worshipper may sing the praises of the Tirthafi- 
kara (tliis can be done at any time by any one 
entering the temple), and he then strikes a gong 
to show that he has finished. As he recro.s.se 8 the 
temple threshold, he says, ‘ Avissahi ’ before re* 
suming his usual vocation. About sunset he would 
perhaps go to the temple again and perform the 
evening worship, which consists in waving a lamp 
before the idol. On great festivals and at pilgrim 
resorts the worship is of (ourse more elaborate. 

6. Thanksgiving.—Just as no Jain can beg 
boons, so no Jain returns thanks for answered 
prayers, for sins forgiven, for hopes fulfillcMl. 
Every good thing that happens to liMn in this life 
is in direct payment for his own good actions in a 
past existence. 

* Certainly,’ says a recent writer,2 ’ the Jalna does not hope to 
ride into heaven on the “ back of another." To him hope has 
about the same ineaninff aa it baa to the acleiitist ulio knows 
that H.jO would never fail to give him a drop of water if he 
would only take the trouble to work out the formula in 
practice.' 

Perhaps for a European the whole Jain attitude 
to prayer is best summed up in Henley’s words : 

* I am the maater of my fate : 

I am the captain of my soul ’— 

lines which it is interesting to compare with the 
&loJca which many devout Jains rci)eat at night 
after they have read their sacred books ; 

‘The soul ia the maker and the non-maker, and itself makes 
happiness and misery, is its own friend and its own foe, decides 
its own condition good or evil, , . , The soul is the cow from 
which all desires can be milked, the soul is niy heavenly 
garden.’ 

Literatur*.—T he information contained in this article has 
been derived directly from Jain informants. The reader may 
also consult the present writer’s Notes on Modern Jainism, 
Oxford, 1910, The Heart 0 / Jainism, do. 1916, and vernacular 
prayer-books and hymn-books, such as Sri Samdyaka tathd 
Buddha :^raddhd svanipa, Ahmadjihad, 1899, or Anupurvi ane 
Sddhuvandand, do. 1894 ; and SBK\xi\. [1884], xlv. [1895]. 

MAIifJARKT StKVKNSON. 

PRAYER (Japanese).— The prayer.s of Shinto, 
the Japanese national religion, are of a type con¬ 
forming more to the formula of primitive magic 
than to modern Western prayer (see Magic 
[Japanese], vol. viii. esp. pp. 296’^ 299‘’, in fine). 
They can bo best understood by analyzing the 
characteristics of prayer in the earliest time.s. 

I. By whom offered.— Private individual prayer, 
addressed by the worshipper directly to his god, 
scarcely ever occurs in the earliest sources. Tlie 
Kojiki and the Nihonai, collections of the traditions 
of the mythology and early history of the emnire, 
are naturally not concerned witn the details of 

1 For further details see Stevenson, Notes on Modem Jainism, 
p. 102 ff. 

2 In the Jaina Gazette, Lucknow, Aug. 1916, p. 196. 


individuals, and merely mention now and then the 
\vorship of some legendary hero or important 
per.soiiage in some temple (c.y., Kojiki, tr. B. 11. 
Chaml)erlain^ TOkyO, 1906, pp. 216, 238,260, etc.). 
But, when we notice that among the numerous 
archaic poems preserved in those collections (111 in 
the Kojiki, i;i2 in the Nihongi) there is not a single 
hymn or other such religious effusion, we are 
almost forced to the conclusion that prayer must 
have been of little moment in the everyday life of 
the primitive Japanese. On the other hand, indi¬ 
vidual prayers are fairly often mentioned in the 
poems of the Manyoshiu, which are not much later 
in date (9th cent.); but it is often dillicult to 
disiingui.sh the true Shinto element in these from 
the Buddhist influence already in evidence. In 
the pre-Buddhist period, then, we have scarcely 
any evidence of prayer except in its ofludal, public 
form—offered, i,e., in the name of the whole people 
first by the Mikado in person, whose otlice, accord¬ 
ing to etymology {matsurinoto), implied the idea 
of worship, then, when he (bdegated his sacerdotal 
function and retained only his political power, by 
the priests officiating as his representatives, the 
nakatomi, ‘ intermediary ministers,’ the privileged, 
hereditary reciters of tlie norito (rituals). Another 
hereditary corporation, hov/ever, the imihe, ‘ ab¬ 
staining’ priests, used to read certain of the norito 
(nos. 8 and 9 in the Engishiki collection ; see 
Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 297). Apart from 
the emperor, the heads of noble f.amilics had charge 
of certain forms of cult—which explains the estab¬ 
lishment, in 577 , of a hereditary corporation for 
the worship of the sun. Finally, as the priest¬ 
hood underwent organization, different classes 
of local jndests performed similar functions, 
from the kannushi, chief priests in charge of a 
temple, down to the Juifnri or hori, inferior priests 
who were originally sacrificers but whose name 
came to be written with the Chinese characters 
meaning ‘ prayer-officials,’ and the negi, also of 
hiim])le rank, whose name seems simply to come 
from the verb negafu, ‘to pray.’ 

2 . To whom offered.—Tiie norito were addressed 
sometimes to one or several individual gods, some¬ 
times to a class of gods {e.g., in 866 to the deities 
of all the provinces of the Nankaido district), and 
sometimes to all the gods (see Magic [Japanese]). 
An interesting point to notice here is that, with 
the development of the imperial prestige on the 
one hand, and ancestor-worship under Clnncse 
influence on the other, tlie custom arose of address¬ 
ing prayers to decea.sed Mikados. 'J’hese prayers 
are not mentioned in any of the norito of tlie En- 
gishiki, but only in the later norito (9th cent, 
onwards). 

Praj’crs for rain were made in 841 to the emperor Jimmuand 
the empress Jingo : in 860 Jimnm was agai»j besought to cure 
an illness of the reigning Mikado ; in 8(>4 and 800 prayers were 
olTen d to the emi'cror Ojin, who, under the name llachiman, 
was destined to become one of the favourite figures in the 
Japanese pantheon. 

3. For whom offered.—Prayer was made for the 
emperor, his court, and his people (see Magic 
[Japanese], vol. viii. esp. p. 290*’, rituals 1-3, p. 
297, rituals 4, 8-10, p. 298, rituals 12, 15, p. 209, 
rituals 25, 27). But it must lie observed tliat in 
this very simple conception there is none of the 
moral ideas that lead us at various times to pray 
specially for the just, or for sinners, or for infidels, 
and so on. Similarly, tluMO were no prayers for 
the dead, the idea of the .soul’s survival and fate in 
another world being very vague among the primi¬ 
tive Japanese (see Ancestor-WORSIIII’ [Japanese], 
vol. i. p. 456*’). 

4. For what offered.—Prayer was not made for 
the spiritual blessings that are regarded as the 
primary ohiect of prayer in the West, but for far 
more pi'actical and everyday boons. The Christian 
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prays for whatever will help him to attain his final 
goal, viz. happiness in the future life ; when he 
asks for grace, virtue, or other spiritual ble.ssings, 
it is wit h this ideal in view ; and he does not pray 
for hodily or material blessings, such as health and 
success, except as means to this end. The primi¬ 
tive Japanese had no such ideas. Their norito 
have no conception of moral progress or eternal 
salvation ; they simply seek for earthly goods—for 
the emperor nealtli, long life, protection of his 
pala(!e from all forms oi de.struction, especially 
lire, safe journeys for ambassadors to foreign lands, 
and internal and external peace for his empire (see 
art. Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 297, ritual 8 f., 
p. 298, rituals 11 f., 14 f., p. 299, rituals 23, 27); for 
the people a good harvest, protection of the crops 
from inclement weather or floods, rain in times of 
drought, safety from epidemics, and general pros¬ 
perity [ib. p. 296^, ritual 1, p. 297, ritual, 4, p. 
298, ritual 13, p. 299, ritual 23). The idea of puri¬ 
fication, which often appe/irs in these texts {ih. p. 
297^*, ritual 10, and passim), is confined mainly to 
ritual purity, though the moral element is not 
quite excluded. Sometimes the norito is meant to 
appease the anger of the gods, when the care of 
their temples or the precautions for ritual purity 
necessary for their worship have been neglected. 
Finally, besides petitions and expiations, ihidnorito 
is sometimes a means of announcing some import¬ 
ant piece of news to the gods—an accession to the 
throne, the changing of the name of an era, an 
enemy invasion, the nomination of a prince as heir 
or of a vestal of imperial blood, anu so on. The 
most interesting among these announcements are 
unquestionably those advising a deity of his pro¬ 
motion, by the emperor, to a higher rank in the 
celestial hierarchy (oased on the Chinese system of 
official ranks, in the 7 th century). 

In 672 three deities supplied some useful military Information; 
as soon as the war was finished, the emperor, upon the report 
received from his jfencrals, raised these deities to higher rank. 
In 838 a similar distinction was bestowed on a youn^f god in 
defiance of seniority, and a Jealous goddess showed her anger 
by pouring a volcanic shower on the eastern provinces. In 840 
the great deity of Deha sent a shower of stones, and the emperor 
conferred the second grade of the fourth rank on her, with con¬ 
gratulations on her marvellous power. In 861 Susa-no wo and 
Oho-kunl-uushi (see Natukk [Japanese], vol. ix. p. and 

Hbrors and IlRRO-Oons [Japanese], vol. vi. p. 6G2*’) obtained the 
second grade of the third rank, and, eight years after, the first 

g rade of the same rank, which, however, iloes not make them 
igher than an important minister or a successful chamberlain. 
In 860 a volcntjo of Satsumn was placed in a lower subdivision of 
the second grade of the fourth rank. In 868 the gods of Ilirota 
and Ikuta caused seismic shocks, and were immediately pre¬ 
sented with a diploma. In 808, 840 gods were promoted by the 
emperor Daigo as a bounty, at his happy accession. In 1076 
and 1172 promotions were made en masse. 

These examples show the essentially positive 
character of the norito and the distance that 
separates them from the lyrical outbursts that w'e 
think of when we speak of prayer properly so 
called. Even in those norito wnich api)roach most 
nearly to normal prayer the formula is more of the 
nature of a contract with the gods; gifts and 
vague praises are offered to them in exchange for 
their benefits, and they are promised further re¬ 
wards, if neces.sary, should their .services turn out 
satisfactory (see Magic [Ja])anese], vol. viii. p. 
296^, rituals, 1-3, p. 297, ritual 4 ). 

5 . Nature of prayer.—We must distinguish be¬ 
tween the basis and the fonn, the moral di-spositions 
and the material conditions. As regards the inner 
feelings, a reading of the norito shows that the 
primitive Japanese, though they felt sincere regard 
for the beneficent gods (see Nature [Japanese], 
vol. ix. p. 233), never had that implicit confidence 
in addressing them which is generally considered, 
especially among Christian peoples, an essential 
quality in prayer. On the contrary, it is clearly 
seen that they often distrusted their gods, for 
they sometimes made them conditional offerings 


only {e.g.. Magic [Jafianese], vol. viii. p. 296^ 
ritual 1, and below, ritual 3). This attitude throws 
light on the magical rather than religious character 
of their invocations. 

As regards the material conditions, it is not 
surprising to find that this people, always so polite, 
maintained a most re.spectful attituao towards 
their gods. Sometimes they bowed to the ground 
(the verb wogamu, * to pray,’ comes from wori- 
kagamUy 'to bend,' according to the native phil¬ 
ologists) ; sometimes they bent the knee ‘ like the 
stag,’or ‘plun|^cd down the root of the neck like 
the cormorant ; they clapped their hands {kashi- 
hade )—a mark of respect in ancient Japan ; they 
Miumbly presented’ or ‘raised aloft’ in front of 
them or on their heads [itadaku) their offerings, 
wliich, they declared, had been ‘ prepared with 


pp. 426, 433 f., 444, etc.). Blit there is no doubt 
that the e.ssential point was the j)erfect accuracy 
of the formula pronounced, for on it depended the 
magical virtue of the prayer (see, e.g., Magic 
[J apane.se], vol. viii. p. 298*). The Japane.se, how¬ 
ever, gave the gods the credit of being sensitive to 
the liti^rary beauty of the text, to the sonorousness 
of their long, majestically balanced periods; e.g.^ 
in one ver.sion of the Nihungi (i. 46 ; tr. W. G. 
Aston, I^ondon, 1896, i. 49) the sun-goddess is re¬ 
presented as having been won over by the harmoni¬ 
ous language of the ritual composed to persuade 
her to leave her cavern and light the universe 
again. 

6 . Place of prayer.— The place for offering 
prayers naturally depended on the ceremonies with 
which they were connected. It was often the palace 
itself {e.g., to mention only some of the important 
rituals, nos. 1 , 8 , 10 , 12 , etc.), the great temple of 
Ise (e.y., nos. 16-24), or other sacred places, and 
sometimes the temple of a local god {e.g., no. 6 , at 
Hirano, a village in the province of Settsu). In 
many cases the chief ceremony took place at 
Kyoto and was repeated in the province. There 
were also domestic celebrations, as at the Niki- 
name (see Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 298*^, 
ritual 14), which, besides its public rites in the 
temple, was performed privately in the family, 
and to which no stranger was admitted—for fear 
of pollution, no doubt. What the texts never 
mention is the intimate individual prayer in the 
inner chamber which the gospel recommends 
(Mt 6 ®). This seems to have had practically no 
place in the devotions of the primitive Japanese. 

7 . Times of prayer.—Sometimes prayers were 
monthly (the title of the 7 th ritual, Tsukinnmi no 
MntsuH, shows that originally at least it was a 
‘monthl)’^’ celebration), sometimes twice a year 
( 6 .< 7 ., 10th ritual), sometimes annual {e.g., Ist 
ritual), at certain appointed months and days (c.y., 
l.st ritual on 4th day of 2nd month ; 10th ritual, 
on la.st day of 6 th and 12 tli months), and at fixed 
hours {e.g., 3rd ritual, at sunri.se ; 10th ritual, at 
sunset), (jthers were used only when the occasion 
for which they were suited arose {e.g., 14th ritual, 
at the accession of a new emperor). The priestly 
functionaries, from the Mikado himself, seem to 
have prayed much more frequently ; we know, e.g., 
that a high official called haku, who presided over 
the Jingikwan (‘Department of Religion’), took 
the emperor’s place whenever he was prevented by 
illness from saying his daily prayers. But here 
again the texts make no mention of daily prayers, 
far less of prayers twice or thrice daily, among the 
people, ana it is probable that they were usually 
content to leave that duty to those whose pro¬ 
fessional function it was to offer prayers. 

8 . Typical example of Shint6 prayer.—As a 
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typical example, in which the general features of 
the rituals are combined under the recognized 
form, we may quote the 3rd norito, which is ileither 
among the finest nor among the poorest, but is a 
good average, and is short. It is addressed to the 
goddess of food, one of the great figures in Shinto 
(see Nature [.Japanese], vol. ix. p. 239^ last paia- 
graph, and p. 24U), and, secondarily, to the gods of 
ravines who send water to irrigate the imperial 
farms. 

‘ He [the nakatomit in the name of the Mikado] declares the 
august name of the sovran god whose praises are fultllled at 
Kahahi in Hirose [a village in tho district of Hirose, where the 
goddess has a secondary temple, her chief temple being at IseJ. 
l^eclaring her august name at the Young-food-woman'a augtiat- 
ness [Waka-uka-no-me no mikoto, one of the alternative names 
of the goddess], who rules over the august food, he fulfils 
praises in the august presence of this sovran deity. He Ha3s: 

‘‘ Hear all ye kannushi and hajuri the fulfilling of praises, hy 
■ending the princes and councillors to lift up and bring the 
great august offerings of the sovran august grandchild’s august¬ 
ness,” He says ; “ Deign to declare in the presence of the 
sovran deity that as to great august offerings which are set up, 
he deposits in abundance and offers up, as to august clothing, 
bright cloth, glittering cloth, fine cloth, and coarse cloth, the 
five kinds of things, a mantlet, spear, and august horse; and as 
to august liquors, raising high the heer [sakt’*]'jars, filling and 
ranging in rows the bellies of the beer-jars, in soft grain arul in 
coarse grain [i.e. hulled rice and paddy]; as to things which 
dwell in the mountains, things soft of hair and things rough of 
hair [birds and beasts]; as to things wliich grow in the great 
field plain, sweet herbs and bitter herbs; as to things which 
dwell in the blue sea plain, things wide of fin and things narrow 
of fin, down to weeds of the offing and weeds of the shore.” 
He says: “Declare in the presence of the sovran deity that, if 
the sovran deity with peaceful and tranquil heart accepts as 
peaceful august offerings and sufficient august offerings the great 
august offerings thus set up, and if the sovran deity will deign 
to perfect and bless in niany-bundled ears the sovran deity’s 
harvest-fields in the first place and also the late-ripening august 
harvest which the august children [princes of the blood], 
rinces, councillors and great august people of the region under 
eaven shall make by dripping the foam from their arms and 
drawing the mud together between the opposing thighs, in order 
that it may be taken hy the sovran august grarKiChild’saugustness 
with ruddy countenance as his long august food and distant 
august food, he will draw hither the flrstfruits both in liquor and 
in husk, even to a thousand plants and many thousands plants, 
and piling them up like a range of hills, will offer them up at the 
autumn service.” He says: “ Hear all ye kannushi and ha/uri." 
He sets up the great august offeringg uf the sovran august 
grandchild's augustness, bright cloth, glittering cloth, soft 
cloth, and coarse cloth, the five kinds of things, down on the 
mantlet and spear, in the presence of the sovran gods also who 
dwell in the entrances of mountains of the six august farms of 
the province of Yamato. As to the setting up of offerings in 
this way, if the water which the sovran gous deign to send 
boiling down the ravines from the entrances of the mountains 
which they rule he received os sweet water, and ye [gods of the 
mountains] will deign to bless the late-ripening harvest which 
the great august people of the region under heaven have made, 
and deign not to inflict on it bad winds and rough waters, the 
princes, councillors, functionaries, down to the male and 
female servants of the six august farms of the province of 
Yamato, will all come forth on tlic [nuraber] day of the [number] 
month of this year, to set up the flrstfruits in Juice and in the 
husk, raising high the beer-jars, filling and ranging in rows the 
bellies of the hecr-jars, piling up the offerings like a range of 
hills, and plunging down the root of the neck cormorant-wise 
In the presence of the sovran gods, will fulfil praises as the 
morning sun rises in glory’ {Hirose oho-imi no matsuri, tr. 

E. Satow, in TASJ vii. pt. iv. p. 433). 

o. Modern prayer.—Later, when the nationalist 
scholars tried to revive pure Shinto, in opposition 
to Buddhism and Confucianism, the mo.st devout 
of them, Hirata, composed in 1811 a book of 
prayers called Tarnadasukif whicli, unlike the 
ancient norito^ was meant for private worship. 
It is interesting to see how prayer was conceived 
by the chief theologian of modem Sliintoism. 
Hirata’s views are as follows : 

* As the number of the gods who possess different functions is 
so great, it will be convenient to worship hy name only the most 
Important, and to include the rest in a general petition. Those 
whose daily affairs are so multitudinous that they have no time 
to go through the whole of the following morning prayers, may 
content themselves with adoring the residence of the eniperor, 
the domestic ketmi-dana [the shelf on which the household gods 
are placed], the spirits of their ancestors, their loc.al patron 
god, and the deity of their particular calling in life. In praying 
to the gods, the blessings which each has it in his power to 
bestow are to be mentioned in a few words, and they are not to 
be annoyed with greedy petitions ; for the Mikado in his palace 
offers up petitions daily on behalf of his people, which are far 
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more effectual than those of his subjects. Rising early in the 
morning, wash your face and hands, rinse out the mouth, and 
cleanse the bo<ly. Then turn towards the province of Yamato, 
stiike the palms of the hands together twice, and woi«,lin>, 
bowing the head to the ground. The i»roper posture is that of 
kneeling on the heel.s, wmich is ordinarily assumed in saluting a 
superior,’ 

Then follow’s a speeimen prayer : ‘ From a distance I rever¬ 
ently worship with awe betore Anie no Mi-ha.shira and Kuni no 
Mi-hashira, also called Shina-tsu-hiko no kami and Shina-tsu 
hime no kami [the god and goddess of wind ; see art. Nature 
[Ja,panoso], V(»l. ix. p. 23()^1, to whf)m is consecrated the palace 
built with stout pilliits at Tatsuta no Tuchinu in the departirioiit 
of Hegnri in the province of Yamato [id. art. Mauic (Japanese], 
vol. viii. p. 2‘.)7». ritual 4]. I say with awe, deign to bh ssme 
by correcting the unwitting faults which, seen and heard by 
you, 1 have c,ommitle<l, by blowing off and clearing away the 
calamities which evil gods might infiict, by causing me to live 
long like the hard and lasting roi'k, and by repeating to the 
gods of heavenly origin and to the gods of earthly origin the 
petitions which I jmesent every day, along with your breath, 
that they may hear with the sharp-earedness of the forth- 
galloping colt.’ (Other analogous pra> ers follow, addressed to 
other deities, for which see Satow, ‘The Revival of pure 
Shin-tail,’ in TASW iii,, App., Yokohama, 18S3, p, 72 ff.) 

Without em])lui.si/ing the artificial nature of 
the.se prayers, wliich, in spite of the express aim of 
tlicir autnor to tlie contrary, are p.'itently inspired 
largely by Buddhist tendencies and especially by 
Chine.so ideas, we may que.stioii whether they were 
ever used by the wur.ship[>ers for whom they were 
intended, for the first five volumes of Hirata s hook 
were not printed till 1829, and the following four 
not till some time after his death, which occurred 
in 1843. 

Oflicial norito are composed to this day, for all 
special occasions {e.g., the conferring of posthumous 
honours on early Mikados, invocation of the gods 
of war, etc.). On the other hand, the common 
people offer informal prayers to various familiar 
gods— e.g.f to Inari, originally the protector of 
agriculture, then a kind of .lapanese Brovidence, 
when they are sowing rice or beginning a com¬ 
mercial enterprise, etc. The worshipper who may 
he seen standing in front of a temple, pulling the 
white cord that rings a bell to attract the attention 
of the god, and then praying for a moment with 
clasped hands, is usually ofleriiig a personal peti¬ 
tion of the most paltry kind. The more general 
type of modern ])rayer asks for ‘ peace to the land, 
safety to the household, and abundant harvest.* 
But modern Shinto j)rayers, like those of twelve 
hundred years ago, are always essentially positive, 
inspired by human wisdom alone ; and, whenever 
a somewhat elevated moral or mystical idea appears 
in them, it is the result of Budilliist influence. 

Litbraturb.— Bee the sources cited in tho article. 

Michel Kkvon. 

PRAYER (Jewish).—I. Biblical a ad pbr- 
TaLMUDIC. —As far back as we can trace its 
history, we find prayer occupying a central posi¬ 
tion ill the Jewish religion. It was an inseparable 
accompaniment of sacrifice, and its significance in 
the religious life of the individual and of the nation 
at large increased in the same degree as the know¬ 
ledge of the power, justice, and goodness of God 
advanced. A profound conceiition of the nature 
of prayer is betrayed in the designation 
which, according to Goldziher, n^ally means ‘ in¬ 
vocation of God as judge.’ In the mouth of almost 
all the important characters of the OT, from 
Abraham onwards, we find personal prayer.s— 
prayers of thanksgiving and praise, of intercession 
and eonfession. A very chaiacteristic examiile is 
found in Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the 
Temple (1 K which, although undoubtedly 

of a later date, contains all the four kinds of 
prayer mentioned above. Down to the last days 
of the first Temple there were no formal prescribed 
prayers—not even a general command to pray. 
Prayer was rather, both in form and in contents, 
an individual thing, nor was there any kind of 
precept as to its time or place. In Dt 
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we meet for the first time with forms of prayer, 
which are to be uttered on the oc^casions of oflerin 
tlie fiistlinj^s and the titlies. Amonthe prayers 
of individuals before the Exile tlioseof the prophe 
Jeremiah are of the hi^diest order (Smend, A'l 
ReligionsgescJiirhte?, p. 263 f.). 

1. The prophets.—The work of the prophets in 
making' rcdi^aon more of an inward thinjj;, wind 
found expnission chielly in their low estimate o 
the sacrificial cult, did not have its full etlec’ 
among the mass of the people till the time of th< 
Exile, when it found its natural expression in tin 
prayers of tho Jews. Towards the end of tin 
Exile a prophet (Is 56’) describes the temple o 
the future as a ‘house of prayer for all peoples/ 

2. The Psalms.—At a later date the prayers 
known to us as ‘ the }\salms ’ took their rise, but, 
owing to a tendency of a still later period, they 
Avere referred bade to remote antiquity—to the 
time of David. They are far more probably the 
fruit of tho religion of the proi)hets, giving in 
prayer-form the thoughts that had entered into 
the consciousness of the people from the teacdi 
ing of the j)rophets. Aftm* the return from the 
Exile, and when tho second Temple had been 
erected, the Esalms became the 'remple liturgy, in 
spite of tho fact that, to a considerable extent, 
tfiey forme<l a protest against the sacrificial cult 
of the Temj)le. That (jlod desires and needs no 
sacrifice, but only tho pure heart and the good 
deed, is a constantly recurring theme of tlie 
Psalms. Ilesides the moral teaching of the religion 
of the prophets, the Psalms deal chielly with th 
suflerings of the people—particularly of the right¬ 
eous—the sins of the nation and of the individual, 
memories of the nation’s past, hopes of the final 
menty of God, and His justice and power in nature 
and in history. 

The collecting of the Psalms, Avhich was grad¬ 
ually a(!Oomplishcd between the Exile and the 
Maccaba?.an period, was undoubtedly made in the 
first place for liturgical purposes ; still it is very 
q^uestionablo, in the case of many Psalms, whether 
tney were originally composed as songs for the 
congregation, while, in the case of others, the 
titles themselves as well as internal evidence point 
to their liturgical use. fn form tho Psalms are 
very varied and difier much in value, but, as far as 
their contents are concerned, they re|)reseiit the 
highest product of the religious poetry of all 
nations. 

‘After readinjf tho prayers of other nations, no unprejudiced 
critic would den.y that the Hebrew Fsahns stand out uni(|ue 
amonp the prayers of tho whole world, by their simplicity, 
their power and tlie majesty of their Iatigua},^e, tliough, like all 
collections of prayers, the collection of the Psalms also contains 
some which one would not be sorry to miss’ (Max Muller, ‘On 
Ancient Prayers,' in Scinitic Studieg in Memory of Rev. Dr, 
Alexander Kokut, Ilerlin, 1897, p. 4U). 

3 . The synagogue.—The Psalms, which indeed 
still presuppose tlie sacriiicial cult, and were sung 
in connexion with it, symbolize the transition to 
the new form of worstiip which Ave find in the 
synagogue. The origin of the synagogue is hidden 
in obscurity, but it is pretty certain that the Avork 
of Ezra, in introducing the Tfirali as the law-book 
and hook of devotion for the Avhole people, led to 
the institution of the synagogue hakk^nesethf 
‘ house of assembling ’; then translated Gr. awa- 
along with irpocrevx'’^). The first mention of 
syniigogues seems to occur in a Maccabman Psalm 
(74**). In the first place the synagogue served the 
purposes of religious instru(;tion, and was the 
means by which tlie TOrali entered into the flesh 
and blood of the people—a result which we see 
clearly in several Psalms (19®'^^ 119). In the read¬ 
ing of the T 6 rah, Avith accompanying translation 
and explanation in the Aramaic dialect of the 
people, which took place on all the Sabbaths, feast- , 


days, and the market-days (Mondays and Thurs¬ 
days), the people Avere at first entirely passive, 
being merely listeners. Gradually juayer Avas 
added—at first only in the form of several import¬ 
ant sections of the T 6 rah, Avhich bore the character 
of a devotional or edifying reading, and Avhich 
Avere repeated by the people as a sort of confession. 
This is the so-called Sh^rna (Dt 6 “*'® Nu 16®’*'*^). 

It Avas regarded by Josephus {Ant. IV. viii. 13) as 
an institution that had long existed. Gradually 
the Sh^ma Avas provided Avith a framework of in¬ 
troductory and concluding pieces, Avhich were no 
longer taken from the Tdrali, hut were original 
corn{)ositions that, as far as their contents Avere 
concerned, Avere prayers in tho real sense of the 
term. 

Besides these, there arose, perhaps at the same 
time, a quite independent prayer, Avhich was 
designated as the prayer xar* i^oxv^y as Vphillah, 
This prayer, Avhicli has gone through a consider¬ 
able bistorical development and in its later form 
Avas called Sh*mbnc.h 'Esreh {i.e. ‘eighteen,’ be¬ 
cause it contains eighteen benedictions), seems to 
be influenced in some Avay by the IlebreAV Psalm of 
Sirach (51*'^). The oldest part of the prayer is 
composed of the first three and the last three 
benedictions. The Sh^mbneh 'Esreh remains to 
the i)resent day the real congre<^ational prayer of 
Judaism. It is very Avell suited to this purpose, 
as it unites in simple speech the four chief kinds 
of prayer (thanksgiving, praise, petition, and con¬ 
fession), and gives expression to them from the 
standpoint of the people as a whole. 

4. Family prayer.—Along Avith tho synagogue 
the home also became a place of worship. It is 
doubtful whether the praying throe times a day 
mentioned in Ps 55*’ and Dn 6 *® was a standing 
institution. In any case it is certain that at an 
early date family prayer, Avith a special liturgy for 
the evening of tlie Passover and for the beginning 
and end of the Sabbath {Qidclus/i^ Ilabhdrddh)^ 
Avas customary. Then, too, prayer Avas oll'ered at 
the beginning and end of every meal ; and, later, 
on tho occasion of every enjoyment Avhatever, at 
the commencement of every important work, at 
every outstanding event or experience, a special 
h^rdkhdh (blessing) was spoken. Thus in course of 
time every activity of life, every place, and every 
portion of time Avere permeated with thoughts of (ioil. 
The demand that every action should be l*shem 
shamCiyim (‘ to the name of God,* ‘consecrated to 
God ’) Avas thus literally fulfilled and ‘ the Avhole of 
life became a Divine service Avith interruptions* 
(M. Steinschneider). 

5 . Rivalry between synagogue and Temple.— 
This new form of worship in tlie synagogue and in 
the home constitutes perhaps the greatest and 
most radical reform in the whole history of the 
Jewish religion. For, although Ave possess no 
historical report of any revolt against the intro¬ 
duction of this worship, there naturally existed 
from the beginning a deep-seated opposition be¬ 
tween the ancient Temple cult, Avhich presupposed 
only one central sanctuary, and the synagogues, 
Avhicli existed in countless numbers and could be 
erected even beyond the confines of Palestine, 
Avherever JeAVS were to be found. In the Temple 
a hereditary priestly aristocracy conducted the 
service, Avhile the new form of worship Avas based 
on a purely democratic foundation, and any one 
who possessed sufficient knowledge and commanded 
respect might officiate. In the one case sacrifices, 
ivhich at least in part AA^ere of a sacramental nature 
«.(/., the sacrifices of atonement and purification), 
willed the chief part of the service, Avhile the 
iturgy had only a secondary place. In the syna¬ 
gogue, on the other hand, the model of a purely 

pi ritual service Avas seen for the first time. Here 
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there was to bo found notliiuf^ mystical or sym¬ 
bolical-only prayer and instruction, without any 
ritual acconipaniinent. In this respect the syna- 
goj^me is the most real result of the pro])hetic 
religion. It made Judaism entirely indei)endent 
of the Temple, and prepared men’s minds for its 
overthrow. 

6. Use of the popular dialect.—It is also worthy 
of mention that everywhere the dialect of the 
people was used in prayer along with Hebrew. In 
fact, in many important prayers the jDopular lan¬ 
guage was nrescribed for those who did not know 
Ilebrew. The Egyptian Jews in particular, who 
used the Septuagint instead of the Hebrew 
originals in divine service, developed also a (Jreek 
prayer-book. The numerous prayers contained in 
the Apocrypha and the Pseudepigraplia indicate 
how rich this literature must have been. 

The early Christian liturgy is entirely modelled on the 
Jewish. This is seen not only in the Lord’s Prayer, which is 
eiitireb^ conip^s^d of parts of Jewish prayer, but also in the 
other ancient Christian prayers as well as in the whole organiza¬ 
tion of the service. 

7. Consequences of the destruction of the 
Temple.—After the fall of Jerusalem and the de¬ 
struction of the Teiiijilo the synagogue, which had 
for long been the most important re[)resentative 
of Jewi.sh religious life, became the only centre 
uniting the Jews of tlie Di.sj)ersion. Erom this 
time onwards the scribes souglit more and more to 
establish, as far as pos.sible, uniformity in the 
8ervi{es. With the exception of a few ancient 

layers in the Aramaic dialect (e.gi., the Qaddish), 

I (‘brew alone came to be used in public prayer. 
The language of the prayers also became more 
tixed ; in parti(Milar, the Sh^nionch 'Esreh under¬ 
went what was for the time at least a final revision ; 
new prayers for the service of the congregation 
were composed ; the time and the outward form of 
the service as a whole were more and more lixed 
with painful exactness. While at an earlier date 
the ehmieiit of instruction lield the chief place, 
now jirayer (;amc to occupy an equally important 
position. The reading, tran.slation, and explana¬ 
tion of the Scriptures on Sabbaths and feast-day.s 
continued to form an integral part of theservi(;e. 
In addition to the reading of tiie T6rah, le.ssons 
Were also read from the I^rophets, to which the 
name hupJLidvdh ‘closing’) was applied, be¬ 

cause they concluded the service, or because they 
comduded the reading of the Tbrah. The explana¬ 
tion of the sections read from the Tdrah was called 
the Midrash, and developed gradually into lectures 
based on a Scriiiture text and embracing the whole 
body of Jewish religious and national idea.s. These 
lectures formed the model for the Christian 
sermon. 

The classical work of Zunz, Dif goiicsdienstliche Vortrage der 
Juden, gives a critical history of tlie Midr.ash and at the same 
time of the synagogue service, while it bring.s out clearly the 
intimate hi.stoVical connexion between prayer and sermon, which 
mutually completed and enriched each other. 

The content of the prayers was widened after 
the destruction of the Temi)le, when the de.sirefor 
the restoration of political independence, the re¬ 
building of the Temple, and the re-introduction of 
its worship came to occupy an important place. 
This desire ap]iears, for the most part, in connexion 
with the Messianic hone, which is found in nniyers 
from the time of Sirach, hut first obtained decisive 
significance in the consciousness of the people after 
the great national catastrophe. This hope appears 
now in a gross form in the purely external concen- 
tion that an earthly saviour would free tlie people 
from misery and servitude, now in a deeper and 
more spiritual form in the vision of the coming of 
the Kingdom of God {Malkhilth shdmdyim), t.e. the 
time when God shall be acknowledged and wor¬ 
shipped by all peoples, and when righteousness and 
peace shall reign on the whole earth. 

VOL. X. — i.i 


This thought finds full expre.ssion in the prayers 
a]>pointed for the New Year Festival and for Hie 
l>ay of Atonement, partly composed at the 
beginning of the 3rd century A.D. 

As an example we may refer to the prayer ascribed to Ralih 
(176-‘Z47) based on Sirach 30 (33)HI'. : ‘Lay then Tliy tear on all 
Thy creatures, that all beings may worship, that all whom Thou 
hast created tnay fall before Thee, and that all may make one 
oidy cosenant to do Thy will with all their heart, asae have 
long known that the power and the might belongeth unto 
Thee, and that Thy name is exalted over all that Thou hast 
created.' 

In the liturgy associated with tho.se two festivals 
the creative religious genius of Talmudic Judaism 
was specially manifested. For the richness of this 
New Year’s liturgy in beautiful and thoughtful 
prayers was really the first thing to lend a rdigiuu.s 
significance to tiiis festival, and to give it the 
place which it has since held in the popular con¬ 
sciousness alongside of the festival of the Day of 
Atonement as one of the chief festivals of the 
year. These prayers, in which the national element 
recedes into the background, a.scribe to God the 
dignity of the world’s Judge on the one hand and 
that of the forgiving Father 011 the other, and oiler 
us a clear view of the whole Jewish system of 
doctrine regarding sin, repentance, and forgive¬ 
ness. 

U. Talmudic medimval.—\. Prayer 

and service in the Talmud.—The predominating 
place which the synagogue service came to occuj)y 
in the religious life finds outward expression in 
the fact that the Mishnah, the official law-book 
(closed about A.D. 200), begins with the treatise 
B^rdkhdth, wliicli deals with prayer in all its 
asp(}cts. The wealth of material contained in this 
treatise, as well as in the treatises M^gilldk and 
Tdanith in tlie Mishnah, and in the con(emj)or- 
aneous but unacceiited collection Tosci>hta, was 
materially increased in the following^ three 
centuries in the higli schools of Paltbstino and 
Habylon, and its rcligioms and historical signifi¬ 
cance has never been siillicicntly apjireciated. In 
K[)ite of the scruples entertained among Jewish 
s(diolars about reducing prayers to a tixed form, 
and although they even censured those w ho could 
not vary them, and opposed the wTiting down of 
prayers (* Those who commit prayers to writing 
burn the Tdrali ’ [Tos. Shnhhnth, xiii. 4]), tlie 
nece.ssities of life brought about a uniformity 
in the synagogue service and partially even in 
family worship. This was tlie case among the 
whole neople, the individuality of the worshiiijier 
being disregarded. It requircid several centuries, 
however, before congregational prayer really 
assumed a fixed form. Within tlie prescribed 
prayers room was of course left at various places 
for the imiividual nced.s of the worshipper. 

This stated syriagt>gue service was of the 
greatest importance in the religious training of the 
people. Prayers were ofl'ered tliree times every 
day {shnJiarith, minhdh, mdaribh) ; on Sabbaths 
and feast-days a fourth supplementary prayer 
{inusdph) took the place of the earlier sa<Tifice.s. 
lly means of these services the most important 
religious duties, the chief doctrines of Judaism, 
and the most important hopes of his nation wert; 
ever afresh brought home to the consciousiie.ss of 
the Avorshipper, so that lie never was actually 
freed from the atmospliere of prayer. 

On the other hand, tliere Avas a danger in these 
prayers Avhich AA’ere fixed and unchangeable as tn 
liour, content, and form. They tended, among tlie 
mas.ses of the people, to make prayer a purely 
external and mechanical allair. Hence tlie sclmlars 
Avho were the framers of the public litnrg^y con¬ 
stantly emphasized that prayer Avas to be r(‘gardc<l 
not as an obligatory service, but as a ‘Aviu'.shiji 
with the heart’—that ‘ God desires only the heart. 
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Accordinj^Iy, short prayers were frequently reconi- 
iiiended, and as early as the beginning of the 
Ib’d cent, a short extract was taken from the 
Sh^nwnch ' Esrch {IhXhhinhifi). In this connexion 
tliere is a specially sigTiilieant conception for which 
w e Imvai no term in any other ancient languaf^e— 
not even in the NT—namely, kawwandh^ ‘devo¬ 
tion’ (more exactly krnnwdndtk hdllchhy ‘direction 
of tlie heart’). The kcnvwdndh i.s, in numerous 
}>assa;4es in the 'ralmud, demanded as the chief 
recpiirtiment for every prayer. These passa;j:cs 
have been collected by Maimonides (12tn cent.), 
who has expressed the demand for contemplative 
devotion in the following form : 

‘ Prayer without devotion ia no prayer at all. The man who 
has prayed without devotion ou^ht to pray once more. He 
whose thoughts are wanrleriu^' or or:f'U[)ied with other things 
need nob pray. . . . What then is devotion? One must free 
hia heart from all other Ihoughls and regard himself as stand¬ 
ing in the presence of God. Therefore, before engaging in 
prayer, the worshipper ought to go aside for a little in order to 
hring himself into a rlevotional frame of mind, and then ho must 
pray qiiietly and with feeling, not like one who (larries a weight 
and throws it a,way and goes farther. Then after prayer the 
worshipper ought to sit (juiot for a little and then depart. 
The jiious folk of old waiterl an hour before prayer and an hour 
after, an(i engageil in prayer for a whole hour. . . , One ought 
not to go to prayer irninediatelv after jest or frivolous talk, or 
conversation, quarrelling or anger, but only after a discourse 
of a religious tenor' (Mishn^n Tdrah, lliUkhMh 7'^philluh 
iv. 16 f.). 

2. Social significance of the service. —Since in 
the prayers of the congregation the individual’s 
jirivato interests had to take a second place, the 
puhlic services constituted an important social 
factor. In the synagogue there was no room for 
egoistic prayers, and even in the prayers for the 
congregation requests for material good were 
subordinated to petitions for the enlightening of 
tiie spirit and for moral power. As these prayers 
did not satisfy the individual needs of the wor¬ 
shipper, a number of [icrsonal prayers were formed 
for private devotion wliicli dill'cred in outward 
form from the jirayers of tlie congregation by the 
use of the singular, while the latter invariably use 
the plural. 'These personal i)rayers were sai<l at 
the end of the public worship (ci. Elbogen, 

p. 41). 'They are cliaracterized by a sjiecial tender- 
ne.ss and inwardness and only a few of them have 
been included in the Jewish Trayer Hook. As an 
example of these private prayers we may quote 
the [irayer of li. Yehuda, tfie redactor oi the 
Mislinftli, wdiioh is still preserved in the daily 
morning prayer : 

‘ May it be Thy will, eternal Ood, oiir God, the Qod of our 
fathers, to keep ua (in tho I’rayer Dock ‘meq from Inaolenf'e 
that ia foreign to us, or arrogance that is our own, from an evil 
man, an evil fate, an evil instinct, an evil conqianion, an evil 
lU’iglilionr, from the temjiter who brings destruction, from a 
cruel judgment-seat and a cruel enemy, be he a son of the 
covenant [i.#?. a Jew] or be he a stranger' {/itrdkMfh, 166). 
A number of other private |>rayers are found tranalatod in the 
present writer’s BousseVs ReL des Judcntuvxs . . . kritisch 
untcrsjicht, p. IH) f. 

]>cautiful IhonghtH on prayer are to be found 
scattmed through the whole of the Talmudic 
lit Cl attire, and they testify to a sound moral 
judgment as well as to keenne.ss in psychological 
ifisiglit. We may hero quote the most interesting 
senteuCO: 

‘ It can lie discovered from the prayers of a man, whether he 
be a (ahnidh hnkh'irn a man of culture in the moral and 
religious sphere] or a bor [i.e. an uncultured person]’ (Tos. 
Jkrdkfibth, i. 6, and parallel passages). 

3. External form of the service.— Regarding the 
external form of the service, we can gather very 
little from tincicnt sources. 'I’he reason for this 
sileiKc is, of course, to be found in the absolute 
simjilicity of the .service, wdiich was devoid of 
anything like ceremony. Owing to the lack of 
any written ju aycr-Umk in the age of tho Talmud, 
the juayers had to be spoken by a reciter {shHiak 
sibhilr, lit. ‘deputy or the congregation’; later, 
hazzdn), and the people took part in them, repeat¬ 


ing in many places ‘Amen,’ but often expressing 
their agreement in longer res]>onse8. Any full- 
grown male Jew might act as leader in prayer, but 
the duty was preferably entrusted to the most 
learned. The leader went (at lea.st in Babylonia ; 
cf. Elbogen, Stiidieyi, p. 33) to a lower place in 
front of the worshippers and prayed standing, 
with his face turned towards the sacred ark. 'The 
congregation, consisting of at least ten male adults, 
stood (luring a part of the prayers (particularly 
during the Sh'inoneh 'Esreh, wliich thus came to 
be ciuled 'Amldhah). At other parts they bent 
their heads, and at some portions sank down on 
their knees. During prayer the w'orshi])pers 
covered themselves with the prayer-cloth (tallith)^ 
which was provided with fringes {slsJth). On 
week-days the phylacteries {i^pfiilltn) were also 
worn on tlie head and the left arm. The use of 
these was based on the literal interpretation of the 
two passages contained in the Sh^md (viz. J3t 6® 
and Nil trdlitk and t^philltn Avere 

supposed to serve as memorials (6th)^ but not as 
amulets. Neither to any of tlie customs mentioned 
nor to prayer at all (contrasting witli Christianity) 
was there any kind of material influence ascribed. 
Nor, as was expressly emphasized, did the bene¬ 
diction of the priest have any external efl’ect, ‘ as 
(iod hut not the priests can grant blessing ’ 
(Siphrty § 43, on Nu 6^'). Moreover, the strict mono¬ 
theism of the Jews permitted no kind of mediation 
in prayer by higher beings. Only in a few places 
(and in none of the oliicial prayers) do we find 
the angels calhul on to int(?rcede, while (uninent 
scholars protested em]>hatically against tlie custom. 
It was not till the Middle Ages, when, owing to 
external oppression and internal ignorance, a 
darker spirit took possession of .Judaism, that tho 
expression ‘the angel of mercy’ u'as introduced 
into the Prayer Book by the I^abhftla. Even the 
names of the angels invoiced in jirayer—SandalphSn 
and MetatrSn—show that we have here to do with 
ideas introduced from without. 

The clo.se of the Talmud (c. A.D. 500), when all 
.Jewish traditions were redmted to writing, did 
not by any means give the liturgy a stereotyped 
form, although prayer-books can ho traced liack to 
the 7th century. On the other hand, we have 
now, much more than formerly, alongside of the 
statutory prayers, to reckon with tlie minhdgh^ 
i.e. the local usage which not only decided on 
form and use and created many new prayers, hut 
also often directly o})po8ed the T.ahnud. In conse¬ 
quence of the dispersion of the Jews in the dilTcront 
lands, climate and external circumstances exerted 
quite as strong an inlluence on the minhCigh as tlie 
language, customs, and civilization of the neigh¬ 
bouring peoples. In order to restrict the variety 
that thus arose in the ritual, the CP6nlm, or heads 
of the Babylonian high schools, whose authority 
wa.s recognized by all Jews, gave reasoned 
decisions, in answer to questions addressed to 
tliern, Tliese decisions were then collected, anc. 
are preserved to the present day. We have to 
thank the (jl*5ntm for the first ordered form of 
jirayer with reasons for tho same, called Siddxir, of 
which the oldest extant is that of Gac'ln 'Ainnlm 
(9th century). Special importance attaches to the 
Siddur of G&6n Saadya (10th century). The 
later and more complete collections of this kind 
were called (lit. ‘year-cycle’)—an expres¬ 

sion which came to be used for prayer-books 
generally, particularly in connexion with the 
feast-days. 

In spite of all decisions and ordered forma for 
prayer, in spite also of all endeavours of the great 
codifiers (among them Maimonides [g.u.]), the 
attempt to obtain uniformity of service was not 
successful. In fact, there came to he two groups 
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of sharply contrasted liturgical services which were 
further subdivided into many smaller groups: (1) 
the Palestinian group, which permeated the nations 
of N. Europe, and thus came to be called the 
‘ German ’; and (2) the Arabic group, which drew 
its adherents from tlie Jews dwelling round the 
Mediterranean (with the exception of Greece and 
Italy), and, as it was in use principally in the 
Peninsula, was called the ‘ Spanish ’ group. These 
two groups, which still exist alongside of eacii 
other, differ particularly with regard to the 

oetical prayers which, since the 8tli cent., it has 

een customary on the feast-days and on certain 
Sabbaths to insert in the principal prayers. 

4. The synagogue poetry.—Little can be dis¬ 
covered with regard to the origin of the synagogue 
poetry—p?y?/ 7 /L a-"' it was called. 

It is not at all improbable that the Syrian and Greek hymns 
of the Church had an itiliuerice in the matter. The term 
applied to the poet of the synng^ojfuc—patfrin or payt/n^ (from 
TTotT/riic)—points at once to a foroiy^n oriffiti. Zuriz rij^htly em¬ 
phasizes the fact that the Jews had in their P.salms an ancient 
foundation, to build on which they required only the titlinj' 
materials. Any account of the history of the must he 

based on the work of Zunz, Die syriagngale Poesie des MitteU 
alters. 

The oldest poetical compo.sitions were without 
rhyme or metro, and for the most part with alpha¬ 
betical arrangement of the lines and .sections. 
Rbyrno is found as early as the 8tli cent., while verse 
measure was introduced by Spani.sh poets after the 
second half of the lOtli century. 

Zunz traces the origin of synagogue poetry to the tendency 
‘to give to the history and sacred Lracutions of Israel a form 
eniKmled by art and bcautilled by song, and (by changing the 
commanded service into a spontaneous homage) in this way to 
make the synagogue to the Jew what the 01\mpic games anil 
tragedies had been to the Greek—a place where tho national 
genius was embodied and spiritualized, where it was seen and 
felt to ho the eostIie.st possession of the cormmmity and of 
every individual ’ (Literaturgcsch. der synagogalen Poesie, 
p. 22 f.). 

The authors of the oldc.sb synagogue poems are 
unknown to us. 'riiese were coinjiosed, no doubt, 
for the most part by the leaders in prayer tliem- 
selves, and were, to begin with, only listened to by 
the congregation hut not reiieated. Before long, 
however, tliese poems were also sung, .so that the 
N'oioe of song in divine service, which had been 
silent since the destruction of the 'reinjile, was 
heard once more, and the leader in prayer became 
the precentor. Poet ical sections were lirsb inserted 
in the passirges preceding and following the Sh^ma; 
lienee their names {yosPr, ophdUy zulath). But the 
main endeavours of tlie pditdnim were directed 
towards adorning the first blessings of the Vphil- 
Idh. The compositions belonging to this class 
were called fj'rohhxth (<;f. Syr. kiirdbhdy ‘ ina.ss ’). 
Further poetical compositions were provided for the 
Day of Atonement (abhodhahy a description of the 
I'emple service at that day in old times), for 
shdbliu 6th azhCtrdthy enumerations of the precepts 
of the TOnxh), for the 9th of Ab (the day of 
mourning for the destruction of the Temple, 
calhjd qlnbthy ‘lamentations’), and for the seventh 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles, called hbshdnOth. 

‘In course of lime the plyyM found its way into every part 
of the religions life and every portion of the service. Nor was 
it confined to the synagogue. It entered into the family, and 
hud its place there at the Sul)l)ath meals, at the close of the 
Sablmth, in the joys as well as in tlie sorrows of the house, at 
births and at funerols ’ (Zunz, Die synajorjale Poesie des Mittel- 
alters, p. 70). 

Material for tho plj/yu^ was found in the inex¬ 
haustible wealth of ideas contained in the MidrSsh, 
whose place was gradually taken in the course of 
the centuries by t\\e piyyiity as tlie ever-increa.sing 
number of poetical compositions quite displaced 
the lecture. 

A specially important kind of synagogue poetry 
i.s the .'t'lihdhy prayer for forgivcnc.ss, penitential 
prayer. Tlie service for tlie Day of A tonenient was 
the first to be enriched with special prayers, which 


belong in part even to the age of the Talmud. 
The length of the service, which lasted from morn¬ 
ing till evening, and the special significance of the 
day led to the expansion of the liturgy. Thus 
Bible verses referring to God’s forgiveiu'ss wmc*. 
coIiecte<l, and poetical prayers dealing x\itli the 
same .subject were composed. The q*rC)hhdhy along 
with the.se s*lih6thy was called 7 ndarnddh. The 
sdi/ioth became in course of time even more artistic 
ill form and rich in content. S]>ecial pieces pro¬ 
vided with a refrain were called pizmon. The 
dilference of content lietween the piyytU and 
sddidJi i.s thus stateil by Zunz : 

‘The piyyilt gives history and Midra.sh, the s^hh/ih feeling 
and pieseiice; the piyynt tends to become prophecy, the 
s'lUjtih a psalm’ (if;, p. 8:i). 

While in the pryyut the element of teaching is in 
the forefront, the sdiJicth i.s in form nnd I'onti'iit 
more the expression of tlie feelings with which the 
people were lilletl, and thus more, a prayer in the 
strict sense of the term, 'flie child theme, which 
is treated in endless variations, is sin and snUeriiig. 
'rile uneeasing afllictiori which a thousand years of 
persecution brought upon the Jews finds as touch¬ 
ing exjires.sion as doiis the believing hiiriiility with 
wliicli they songlit the ri'ason of their miseiy in 
themselves rather than in tho injustice of (iod. 
Wealso find tin* nndyinghope that (iod will finally 
put an end to their .sorrow.s. Thus the sdi/julh are 
the most valuable testimony to the piety of the 
.Jewish jieople during the Middle Ages, and must 
from this point of view he regarded as the eoiitiniui- 
tion of the I’salms. 

See, further, for the synagogue poets, LitI'IRA- 
TURE (Jewish), III. 5 , Irn Gabirol, Ibn Ezra, 
IfALEVI. 

5 . Influence of philosophy.—In spite of the fact 
that we possess synagogui*. jioems from almost all 
the.fenish ]>hil()s()phers of the. Middle Ages, from 
Saailya onwards, and although the greatest poets 
were also pldlosuphers, wo have lajinparatively 
only a few ])!iilosophic ])rayers (c.i/., ‘the King’s 
(h'own ’ of Gabirol). Tlie reason for tliis striking 
phenomenon is probably to he found not so much 
111 the dilliiMilty of clothing philosophic thought in 
prayer form as in the fact that nrayiu* was an 
attempt to .satisfy the claims of the iieart by warm 
[lersonal outpourings, which the coldne-^s of jihilo- 
.sopliic rationalism rendiued well-nigh imjios.sihle. 

6. Influence of mysticism.-- If Miere are few 
traces of philosophy proper in the prayius of the 
synagogue, mysticism, on the other hand, has 
excrci.sed a most harm fill influence, since the end 
of the 12th cent., on both the conceiitioii and the 
content of prayer. 

‘Although tho’more reanectable niysticH did HorncUiitig for 
spiritual religion and for devotion as opposed to rtioic^til, less 
forninlisin, \ et the liturgy lost more than it gained by their 
influence ’ (Zunz, Die Ditun, p. 24). 

Since the lieginning of tho 16th cent, the 
liturgy has hardly been enriched except by addi¬ 
tions from the lyahhala, which only burdened the 
form and content of the service. On the other 
hand, the mystical sect of the IJa.stdim, which 
arose about the middle of the 18th cent., 01 igdnated 
amost important movementainongthe people. This 
movement directed itself cliietly against tlie rigid 
codilieationof all matters relating to prayer hrouglit 
about by .Joseph Qaro’s ritual code, called Shid/jdn 
'Arukh (1,56.5), which had hi^en generally acknow¬ 
ledged since the end of the 16th century. In ojipo^i- 
tion to it, the yasidtm denied that the trmiii lori.i I 
form and the apjiointed times of prayer were himl- 
ing, and, in place of meaningles.s habitual repeti¬ 
tions, demanded devotion sjiringdng from personal 
inspiration. Unfortunately this import/mt move- 
ment, which at first seemed likely to he so fruit¬ 
ful, soon exhausted itself, owing to the opposition 
of the rabbis and to internal degeneration. 
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III. Modern conditions. — Since the last 
quarter of tlie 18tli cent., wlien the Jews, especi 
ally in Germany, be^an to participate in general 
cultuKi, an important change lias gradually come 
over the Jeuisli service. It was no real innova¬ 
tion to jaovide the Prayer Book everywhere 
with a translation into the language of the 
country, for, as early as the 16th cent., Italian, 
Sjianish, and .Jewish-Cierman translations had 
aj>i)eared. The inmjvation rather conc^erned the 
service it self. Itelined taste demanded a corresj)ond- 
ing form, and changed circumstances called for a 
partial change in the contents of the prayers. In 
particular, tlie greater part of the jioetry of the syna¬ 
gogue no longer suite(l the needs of modern times. 
It was only after bitter contests that in the course 
of the Hull cent, a series of reforms were generally 
accepted in the whole of W. Europe. In the lirst 
place, the sermon in the language of the country, 
which in Germany and elsewhere for various 
reasons had wholly fallen into disuse, was reintro 
duced. Prayers in the popular speech, alongside of 
those in Hebrew, and the curtailing of the syna- 
gogal ])oetry, have not, however, been so gener¬ 
ally aecejited. A number of congregations have 
also introduced choir-singing and even organs to 
accomjiany the prayers, as well as a shortening 
and reformation of the old chief prayers. One 
congregation in Europe (viz. the ieformeucongrega¬ 
tion in Berlin, founded in 1845) and many American 
congregations have absolutely broken with tradi¬ 
tion, by keeping the Sunday instead of the J(*wish 
Sabbath, by almost entirely abolishing Hebrew as 
the language! of prayer, by creating a completely 
new liturgy, wdiicti omits all the national memories 
and hofies, by doing aw'ay with the sejiaration of 
men and women in the synagogues, and by pray¬ 
ing with the head uncovered. In this way the 
unity of the liturgy is irrevocably lost. I'hus the 
divine service, which for more than two thousand 
years had been the cTicif maik of the unity of 
Judaism, has become a bone of (lontention among 
Opposing parties—a circumstance which has not 
failed to exercise a baneful innuence on the whole 
religious life. 

Litkratcrk.— i. Gexfral: JE viii. 132, art. ‘Litnrpy* 
(L. Blau), X. 164, art. ‘Prayer’—the chief part on ‘Prayer in 
the Uftl)l)inic literature’ (J. D. Eisenstein [uncrilical]); 
1. Abrahams, ‘Some Rabbinic Ideas on Prayer,’ JQH xx. 
11908J 27211. 

ii. Duayku /V TUK OT: R. Smend, Lehrhvch der AT 
hVeiijurg, 1899, Index; vi. 393 

(-. Buhl), /;/.’/lii. 3823 (T. K. Cheyne). 

Hi. SYSAi.ditUK SKiiviCE: L. Zuiiz, Die ijottesdiensU. Vor- 
tnuje der Jtnlen, Perlin, 1832, spnuikfort, 1802; L. L6w, 
iirmimnelte Schriften, Szcnedin, 1889-19U0, iv., ‘ Dor synagopale 
Ritiis,’ V., ‘Hwiaj;opale Altcrtiiiner : Plan und Kollektaiieen* \ 
E. Schiirer, GJV^, Uerlin, 1901-11, ii. Index; W. Bousset, 
Itel. des Judeyituim ivi NT Zeitalter’^, Bcrli?i, 1900, pp. 201 IT., 
4l7fT. : and, in opposition, F. Porlcs, n<ni}ise.t's Relitjion dc8 
Jxidenttons iin NT Zeitalter, kritisch tintrrsucht, do. 1903, ]>p. 
91-108; PRD'^ vii, 7, art. ‘ GoUesdienst (sviiafifogaler) ’ (G. 
Dalman); EUt iv, 4832, art. ‘ SviKic^o^aie ’ (I. J. Peritz); fIi)R 
Iv. ()30IT., art. ‘ SynajfoKue’ Bacher); JE xi. 619tT.,art. 

* Synagogue ’ (W. Bacher); I. Elbogen, Gesch. deg Achtzehn- 
geSeis, Breslau, 1903, ‘ Studies in the Jewish Liturgy,’ in JQR 
xix. [1907] 229 If., 704 ff., Stiidien zur Gesch. des judischen 
Gottesdiensfes, Berlin, 1907, Der jialische GoUesdienst in semer 
ggschirhft. Entnucklung, Leipzig, 1913. 

iv. SYSAdoevK ToKTRY: M. Sachs, Relia, Poesie derJuden 
in Spanien, Berlin, 184.’), ^loui ; L. Zunz, Die synngog. J'vesie 
des At Utelalters, do. 1896, Die Rihisdes synagog. Gottesdienstes, 
do. 18.6!), Literatufgesch, der synagog. Poesie, do. 1805, and 
Biippleinent, 1867. 

V. PrayK u. rooks: JE x. 171 (J. D. Eisenstein). 

vi. SA )tA niTAS LITURGY: J. A. Montgomery, The Samari¬ 
tans, Philadelphia, 1907, p. 297 ff ; A. E. Cowley, The 
Samaritan Liturgy, I. II., Oxford, 1909. 

vii. TllF. EA RA JTFs: Zunz, Die Jlittis der synagog. Poesie, 
p. 158 ; ERE vii. (502 ff. (S. Poznanski). 

viil. THK llASlDtM : JE\\. 251 (S. M. Dubnow). 

Felix Perles. 

PRAYER (Mexican).—The great repository of 
Mexican aboriginal prayer is the work of Bernar- | 
dino do Sahagun, Ilistoria General de las Cosas ' 
dc Nueva Espaha (3 vols., Mexico, 1829), in which ! 


he furnishes us with numerous examples of Aztec 
devotion, of a public and ritual as well as of a 
private character. As he lived and worked in the 
generation immediately succeeding the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico, and had abundant oppor¬ 
tunities of meet ing and sjieaking with natives who 
well recalled the times oi Aztec paganism, there is 
no reason to believe tiiat these productions are not 
the genuine outpourings of the Azt-ec mind or that 
they have in any manner been sophi.sticated, 

I'he ritual and uiihlic prayers consist for the 
most part of appeals made to the various gods on 
the occasion of religious festivals, war, sacrifices, 
baj)tisms, funerals, and piiritications, or in time of 
I)eHtilencc, and are extremely hortatory in tone, 
tlie purpose being the edification of the hearers. 
Particularly noteworthy are the prayers to Tezeat- 
lipoca on the occasion of confession. These are of 
the most inten.se earnestness and lofty in tone and 
language. Nearly all the ritual jirayers are of 
con.sidcrahle length, and are obviously the pro¬ 
ducts of a prio.sthood possessing ample time for 
pious consideration. It is only occasionally that 
M(!xican prayer throws any liglit on the theological 
beliefs of the Aztec people, and, as jpractically 
every deity is addressed in the most exalted terms, 
it is impo.ssibIe to judge the relative imiiortance of 
the gods from the prayers offered u]i to them. 

Private prayers, whiidi ajipear to have been of a 
ritual character, were offered up to avert poverty, 
to obtain the necessaries of life, for agricultural 
reasons, and, indeed, for heavenly assistance in 
every activity of life. The exhortations of parents 
to children, which have frequently been called 
prayers ami are so characteristic a feature of 
Mexican life, are, in reality, advisory sermons 
embracing codes of conduct for young pcoiile. 
The whole body of matter has been brought 
together in the sixth book of Sahagun’s work 
mentioned above. Lewis Spence. 

PRAYER (Muhammadan).—i. The ritual of 
the daily salat.—'I'he mo.st important part of the 
Mu.slim liturgy was, from the beginnings of Islam, 
the ritual prayer, the so-calleci ^aldt. Muham¬ 
mad’s intention in prescribing this ceremony as a 
religious duty to his followers was undoubtedly to 
imitate the ritual jirayer of the Christians and 
Jews in the Orient, at least as far as it was known 
to him. Like thi.s prayer, the Muslim i^aldt con¬ 
sisted chiefly of prostrations, praises of God, the 
reciting of formula!, etc. The name salCit is not 
originally Arabic, but borrowed from the language 
of the Eastern Christians and the Jews (viz. the 
Aramaic Km‘^x). 

The Muslim law prescribes in great detail how 
a Muslim must perform his salat. A considerable 
pro[>ortion of these regulations may really be 
based upon the old sunnah (the common practice) 
of the Prophet and his contemporaries, hut many 
of the rul(!s concerned with details, as to which 
there still existed difference of opinion in the first 
centuries after Muhammad’s death, must be of 
later date. 

When ))orfoiTninv a ^alnt, a Muslim stands, raises his open 
hands on either side of his face, and says: *AUdku akhar!* 
(‘ God is most great 1 ’). This ejaculation is called takblr (or 
takblrah). Then, still standing, he recites some verses of the 
(i>ur’an, especially the Fatihah {i.e. the 0 ])eiiing ch.apter, i. 1-7). 
After this recitation the various inclinations and po.stures 
follow (described, e.g., by E. W. l>ane, Manners and Customs of 
the Modem Egyptians, London, 1895, ch. iii., with figures in 
the text): (1) the worshipper first inclines his head and body 
till his hands reach the height of his knees, and then rises 
again (this is called the ruku, ‘ inclination ’); (2) then he pro¬ 
ceeds to the first prostration (sujud), dropping gently on his 
knees, placing his hands on the ground a little in front of his 
knees, and putting his forehead also to the ground ; (3) he 
raises his head and body (but his knees must remain on the 
ground) and performs the second sxijud. This completes a 
rak'ah (i.e. one of the subdivisions of the ^aldt). Having 
finished one rak'ah, the worshipper rises to his feet and goes 
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through the same again (the reritation of some verses of the 
Qur’dn, the ruku' and the two svjndf,). Before the ruku and 
before and after each snjud of every tnk'ah ho recites the 
takbir; and after the Inst rak'ah he reeitos : (1) the shahada/i 
(i.e. the confession of faith) ; (2) a salutation over the Prophet, 
and (8) a second salutaiion ^the tnsluuuh, i.e, the invoking of a 
blessing, saving ^ al-snlttm alaikiim wliich is considered by 
most Muslims to be addressed to the guardian angels who watch 
over the worshipper. 

At first—at least iniinediately after the hijrah 
—the Prophet used to turn Ins face towards Jeru¬ 
salem during the sahU, like the Jews. But in the 
second year after his arrival at Medina a revela¬ 
tion (Qur’an, ii. 130-145) changed this, Muhammad 
having quarrelled with the Jews in that town. 
Ever since tliat time the Muslim must turn his 
face towards Allah’s house, the Kahah at Mecca, 
to perform the saUlt. 

While performing the mlat^ the worshipper is 
in a state of consecration {ihrdm) and must observe 
special prescriptions. According to the primitive 
conceptions, every worshipper was supposeil to be 
exposed to particular dangers from evil spirits 
when he was adoring his Lord, Many of the 
religious observances of the ^nldt may originally 
have had no other purpose than to protect the 
worshiyiner against the nialicionsness of the 
demolish Tims ( 1 ) he must take care that his 
body is sufhcieiitly covered ; according to the 
Muslim lawbooks, a woman must cover her whole 
body during the ^alCit (except her face and her 
hands); and a man at least ilu* i)art of his body 
between his waist and his knees ; the heads of both 
men and \\omen are also supposed to be covered. 
(2) He must say before reciting the Qur’fin verses: 
‘ f seek refuge near (lod from Satan ’ ((!f. 
Qur’an, xvi. 100 ), and raise his hands in pro¬ 
nouncing every takbir in order to avert the evil 
spirits that may be present (or, according to the 
?,Ianilites, he must do so only in pronouncing the 
(irst takbir^ the takblrat al-i/u'cim ; cf. Goldziher, 
‘ Zauhorfdtmicnte im islamischen Gebet,’ in Fesf- 
schrifi’Noliieke^^ Giessen, 1900, i, 320-325). (3) 

Special emphasis is laid on ritual ablution before 
the salat. It was a general custom of the ancient 
Arabs to enn)loy water as a charm against demo¬ 
niacal inlhienccs (sec Goldziher, ‘ Wasser als 
Diimonenabwehrendesinittel,’ in AliW xiii. [1910] 
20-40) ; some of the earlier Muslim scholars held 
that an ablution was necessary before every salat 
(cf. Qur’an, v. 8 ), but this view was rejected by 
other/iifyi//.S’ (see Goldziher, Die Zdhiriten.^ J„eipzig, 
1884, pp. 48-50). Acc()r<ling to the four orthodox 
/?yA-schools, a ritual ablution {luiidu or ghusl) is 
required before the only when the worshipper 
is in a state of ritual inipiirity. It must be 
observed, however, that the ritual ablution is 
usually considered simply as a purilicatiori (see 
art. PuuiFlCATiON [Muslim]) ; the original purpose 
of this ceremony may have been forg-otten by 
the Muslims. (4) Further, it is desirable for a 
Muslim to recite the fonnulcB of the adhdn 
{i.e. the call to prayer ; see below) before beginning 
a salat—fit least Avhen he is nut already .summoned 
by the adhan that is chanted from the mosaue. 
This usage must also be regarded as a kind of 
charm ; the demons are supjjosed to flee when they 
hear the sacred words of tlio adhdn. 

2. Obligatory and supererogatory daily salats, 
—Some of the earlier verses ot the Qur’an (see xi. 
116, xvii. 80f., xxx. I 6 f., Ixxiii. 1) require Mus¬ 
lims to perform the salat thrice every day—in the 
morning before sunrise, at the close of day, and 
during a part of the night. To tliese saldts another 
was added after the hijrah^ the ‘ middle 

1 See for the following rules especially A. J. Wensinck, 
*Animi8mu8 und Damonenglaube im Untergrunde 
tschen und islamischen rituellen Gebets,’ Der lUam, Iv. [1018] 
219flf., and ‘Die Eritstchung der muslimisclien Reinheitsgesetz- 
eebung,' ib. v. [1914] G8-80; I. Goldziher, ‘Die Kntblossung des 
Hauptes,' ib. vi. [1916J 301 ff. 


{salat al-wustd), mentioned in Qur'an, ii. 239, 
probably an imitation of the Jewish mid-day 
prayer (the rninkd/i). Moreover, the Prophet, 
according to the tradition, used to perform saldts 
on various other occasions. In tlie first geiUTa- 
tions after his death it was a subject of discussion 
which of the d.aily saldts must be regarded as obliga- 
tory, and there was also dillerence of opinion as to 
the exact times of day at which the I’rophet ha<l 
usually performed his devotions.^ But gradually 
it was recognized in the whole Muslim world that 
the live following ^aldts were obligatory for every 
Muslim ; (1) the i^aldt al-snbJi (at daybre.'ik) ; (2) 
the salat al-zuhr (at noon, or rather a little later, 
when the sun has begun to decline) ; (3) the s^alat 
al 'asr (in the afternoon, about half-way between 
noon and nightfall) ; (4) the }f(dat al-ma^hrib (at 
sunset, or rather about live minutes later, for it is 
forbi(hleii to perform a i^aldt just at sunrise or 
sunset, becaus<! tlu* heathen Arabs used to do so) ; 
and (5) the (at nightfall, when it is 

qui((i dark). Each of the live prescribed periods 
ends when the next commence.s, except that of the 
saldt alsnbh, which ends inst before sunri.se. 
'File worshipper is recommended, however, to per¬ 
form every saldt as near the beginning of the pre¬ 
scribed period as [xissihle. I’lie saldt at daybreak 
must coieist of two ralcnhs, that of sunset of 
three, and each of the others of four ; it is meri¬ 
torious to add some supererogatory rak'n/is to each 
of the live daily 'The fouryb//?.Hchools dis¬ 

agree as to tlie exact number of these voluntary 
rale ahs. 

'riu! three following daily saldtsy though not 
prescribed by the law as ohligatory, are regarded 
as commeudahhi and meritorious : 

(1) The faldt al-tahajjud (the night-«fttaf) mentioned in Bome 
verses of the Qur'an (see above).—This i/alat had evidently 
been gradually neglected by most of Muhammail’s followers 
at Moditia; not all the members of the continually increasing 
Muslim community could show so much zeal for the service of 
their Lord, and Allah at hast yielded to their wishes 1 (see 
Qur'fm, Ixxiii. ‘20). This ^aldt was no longer to have an obli¬ 
gatory character. Nevertheless it is still reganled as very 
meritorious by the Muslims. It must consist of im even 
number of rak'ahn —two, four, or more. The middle third of 
the night Is thought to he the best time for this devotion. 
Hcni'e in many Muslim lands a sign is given in the mosque 
about midnight to announce the time of the tahajjnd. 

(2) The ^aldt al-untr. —It is meritorious to make odd the 
ev<in number of rak'ahs of the last >}nldt of the night (».#’. the 
^alat al-'iaha or the tahajiud) by adding an odd number of 
rak’ahs or at least one rak'ah. Usually the ^laldt al-'a'dr is 
added to the Saldt al-'isha’ (since most people neglect the 
(ahajjad). A well-known tradition says ; ‘Allah is witr (odd) 
and loves the ivitr,’ and the Muslims therefore pay a certain 
respect to every od«I number. According to the [lanifltcs, the 
faldt al-untr is even ohligatory. 

(8) The sn/at al-(Jaha {ifaldt in the morning) at the time 
between sunre^e and noon, consisting of from two to twelve 
rak'ah.'t. ~T\uh ( ereinony also is not obligatory, though some of 
the earlier Muslim si'holars thought it vias. According to some 
traditionalists, it was a custom of the Prophet to perform this 
falat every morning, but this is denied in many other tradi- 
tioiis. 

3. The mosque and the daily public service in 
the mosque.—'I’he so-cjlIIlhI inoH([iie of the Prophet 
at Medina was only an oficn enclosure, adjacent 
to hi.s dwelling. ()ri one side there was a kind of 
p(Utico, a Hat roof siqijiorted by wooden pillars, 
'rhi.s was where Muhammad usually performed his 
saldts, either alone or with some of hi.s followers. 
But this niasjid was used also for variou.s other 
puiqiose.s ; it was, e.ff., the plfice where Muliaiurmid 
received the embassies of Arabian tribes and wli(*re 
he gave banquets to his guests. We imay a.ssunie 
that the houses of other men of rank at Medina 
had also a mnsjid of the same ty[)e.'‘* Originally 

I See, for further details, M, T. Houtsinaj ‘lets over den 
dagelijkachen calat,’ Theolog. Tijdschri/t, xxiv. [lb0OJ 127 IT. ; 
Goldziher, ‘ r>ie Bedeutung der Nachniittagszeit iin Islam, 
AlliV ix. [1906] 298ff, ; T. Noldeke and F. Schwally, (iejeh. des 
QorCins^, I^eipzig, 1909, p. 67, n. 1; E. Mittwoch, ‘ Zur Eritsten- 
ungsgesch. des islamischen Qebets und Kultus, " j * ‘t**’* 

hist. Classe, 1913, p. HIT. ; Wensinck, in Der Islam, iv, 2o..ff. 

a Maqrizi {Khi{al, Bulftq, 1270. ii. 270. 11) says tiiat there 
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the mosque in Muslim society took the place of the 
old heathen mnjUs, the open space near tlie tent 
or dwcllin^^ of the head of the tribe where all 
delil)eratioiis of tlie tribesnien took place (see 
H. Laninnuis, ‘Ziad ibn Abihi,’ in Rivista degli 
stiidl oricnta/i, iv. [1911-12] 24011*.; L. Caetani, 
Annali dell' IslfuHy Milan, 1905, i. 432 tf. ; C. H. 
llecker, ‘ Zur Gesch. des islamischen Kultus,’ in 
Der Islam, iii. [1912] 394 f.). Once a week the 
Muslims were convoked to an assembly in Muham- 
niiid’s 'niasjid —a usaj^e probably originally intro¬ 
duced by the Prophet in imitation of the weekly 
congregations of the Christians and Jews. But 
the Muslims assembled on t'ridnys—at le.ast at 
Medina, some time after the kijrah. One Friday, 
just befor(‘ the service, a caravan with nnuchan- 
dise arrived at Medina, and most of the believers 
forgot their religious duty, being occupied in 
buying and selling. Then Qur’an, Ixii. 9, ^\as 
revealed : 

‘ When the call to prayer soiindeth on Friday (or on the day 
of tlic coiif^reyulion), llieii go to j)rttise tho J.ord and abandon 
business,' etc. 

About A.H. 7 or 8 a minhar, a sort of wooden 
till one or raised seat with two steps, was jilaced in 
Muhamm.ad’s masjid, and the Piuphet always sat 
upon this when [iresiding at the meetings (see 
Becker, ‘ Dio Kanzel im Kultus des altmi Islam,’ 
in Festschrift-Nbldeke, pp. 331-351). On special 
occasions Muhammad and his followers went out 
of Medina to tlie DUif^fdld (the place where the 
salat and other ceremonies were performed in the 
open held). J^ater, a lance was carried before 
the Prophet as an emldem of bis authority; on 
i\\ii mus(dld this lance was stuck into the ground 
before him, marking the direction of the Kabah.^ 

After Muhammad’s death the Muslim liturgy 
remained very simple. In the great encampments 
of the Arab.s in tlie conquered <;ountries each of 
the tribes bad its own mtisjid, where the tribes¬ 
men assembled. There was also a general masjld 
near the dwelling of the wall, the head of the 
place or the governor of the province. Originally 
this bead mosque was very sininle, often being 
only a large open square, surrounaed by a ditch or 
by walls and witli an op(Ui portico in iront facing 
towards Mecca, supported on stone pillars and 
covered ^\illl a roof (see, e.g., Tabari, i. 2489). It 
was a general place of meeting, not reserved for 
tlie Fiiday service and other religious purposes. 
When general didiberation was necessary, the 
believers were convoked to a public salat before 
the further transactions, and the wali, or, in the 
residimee, the khalifah himself, prc.sid(*d at these 
meetings (see Gokl/iher, in ZDMG xlix. [1895] 
315; Bel.'idsori, ed. M. .1. de Goeje, Leyden, 1896, 
p. 229. 3 [Fragmcnta. hist, arahic., ed. de Goej<', 
and P. de Jong, do. 1869, p. 217. 5] ; al-Bayaii al- 
Mughrib, ed. R. Dozy, do. 1848, p. 55. 16; al- 
Kabii, ed. W. Ahlwardt, Gotha, 1860, p. 95. 11 ; 
BiHdv(‘r, in Der Islam, iii. 395; and I.ammcns, in 
Rivista degli stvdi orientali, iv. 24211*.). The 
Uniiiyyad khahfahs and also many of their high 
functionaries in the [irovinees used to sit on a 
muibnr in these assemblies just as the Prophet 
had done before them. At first, however, this 
was regarded by some peoiile as inijiroper for a 
loali ; the khalifah 'Umar forbade *Amr, his 
governor of Egypt, to sit on a 'niinbar. 

It was only gradually that the mosque became 
a place exclusively dedicated to wor.'^llip ; a regular 
daily service was in.slituted, and the Muslim 

wore nine miujitU at Medina besides that of tho I’roghet; see 
also the traditions concerning the masjid al-(j[trdr {mentioned 
in Qur’an, i\. 108). 

1 At a later time it was still a custom in somo Muslim 
countries to indicate the direction towards Mecca by means of 
a slaflf or lance, behind wliich tho leader of the ^nldt placed 
himself. The ialot was then performed 'ala 'l-'asa {i.e. iu the 
direction of this staff). 


liturgy began to develop and take fixed forms. 
The service of the Christian (dmrehes and Jewish 
synagogues may have influenced this development 
(see esp. Mittwoch, ‘Zur Entsteliurigsge.sch. des 
i.slam. Gehets und Kultus’; and Becker, ‘Zur 
Gesch. des islam. Kultus’). It became a general 
custom to announce the times of the daily §aldt 
from the minarets of the mosque (the origin of 
the minaret is di.scussed in detail by H. Thiersch, 
Pharos: Antike, Islam und Occident: Bcitrag zur 
Architckturgeschichte, Leipzig, 1900). Tlie adhdn, 
w'liich is chanted from the minaret by the muad- 
dhin, consists of the following formula? : 

‘ God is nio.sl (tliis i.s said four times); ‘ I testify that 

there ia no God l>ut Allah ’ (twice); ‘ I testify that Muhammad is 
Allah’s apostle ’ (twice); ‘Come to prayer ’ (twice); ‘Come to 
security’ (twice); ‘God is most great’ (twice); ‘There is no 
God but Allah.’ 

The public ^aldt in the mosque requires a leader, 
since all worshippers must perform the prescribed 
ceremonies together and at tlio same moment; 
every mosque has its own imam, who officiates 
over all who may he present at the times of the 
daily It must he observed that the posi¬ 

tion of this imam is very diflerent from that of a 
priest, since he docs not perform any sacramental 
action ; he is only the leader of tho salat, and, 
according to the theory of Muslim law, he may 
even cetle his place to any other member of the 
congregation who is competent for the office. The 
beginning of the salat is announced in the mosque 
by a second call to prayer, the iqdmah, which 
consists chiefly of the satno formula? as the adhdn 
(most of the formuhe of the iqdmah, however, are 
recited only once, and the words, ‘The time of the 
§aldt is [now] come,’ which are twice repeated, 
must he inserted after the formula, ‘ Come to 
security’). Tho then places himself before 

the rnihrdh, the niche? that indicates the direction 
to Mecca,^ and performs the salat with tlie con^jre- 
gation. Only the voice of the imd7n, who recites 
the prc.scrihed formula*, may he heard during the 
salat. In the great mosque.s, however, where the 
congregation is usually so numerous that the be¬ 
lievers cannot all see and hear the leader, the 
takhlrs of the imam, marking the various postures 
of the salat (see above), are repeated loudly by 
per.soiis especially charged with this office (tlu? 
muballighs), 

4. The Friday service and the public salat on 
feast-days and other occasions.—On Friday the 
salat al-juniah (the salat of the fi’riday) must be 
substituted for tlie ordinary noon-prayer. It is a 
service celebrated by the wliolo community in the 
lie.ad mosque (jdmi) of the place, consisting cliiefl}^ 
of two parts : the khntbah (‘sermon’) and a salat 
of two rakahs. In later times the khutbah pre¬ 
ceded the ^aldt ; hut this was not the original 
u.sage. According to Muslim tradition, it was an 
innovation introduced by the first UrnayyadMrtZi- 
fah, Muawiyyah. Before the beginning of the 
sermon the adhdn, which has already been chanted 
from the minarets, is repeated in the mosque. 
The preacher {khailb) then delivers his sermon, 
standing on the niinbar, and liolding, as prescribed 
by ancient custom, a staff or wooden sword (or a 
how) in his hands (see lTiKACniN(i [Muslim]). 
When the khatlb has finished his khutbah, he 
<lescends from the minbar, then the iqdmah is 
chanted, and the whole congregation performs the 
two prescribed rakahs of the salat al-juniah. It 
is considered meritorious to perform, before and 
after the obligatory Friday salat, the usual super¬ 
erogatory rak ahs of noon. 

The Friday service formerly required a general 

1 other persons porform the lower offloes in the mosque— 
lighting the lamps, Rweeping the mosque, attending to the 
receptacles for \saLer necessary for the ablutions, etc. 

■-See further, on the mihrdb, N. Uhodokanakis, in WZKM 
xix. 11905J 29611., and xxv. [19111 71 ft. 
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asseiiibly of the whole coinniunity. Muslim law j 
therefore forbids that this serviec should be cele¬ 
brated in dillereiit mosques of the same toAvn, 
unless the place is so populous that it would be 
practically impossible to asscuiible in one mosque. 
Moreover, according; to the Shrdi’ites, the al- 

jumah valid oidy when at least forty persons 
join in it; the l^aniliteH, on the other hand, hold 
that no fixed number is required, and that the 
Friday seivice can be validly celebrated by an 
ivurm and only three persons. 

Twice a year, on the two Muslim feast-days (at 
the end of the fastinjj; month and on the lOth of 
the month of Dhu’l-hijjah, in connexion with the 
sacrificial feast of the pilgrims in the neighhour- 
hood of Mecca) a special service, the ^aldt al-ld 
(‘feast-^a/rt^’) is celebrated which resembles the 
Friday service in many respects. There are, how¬ 
ever, some points of diflerence : (1) the time re¬ 
commended for the ^(ildt al-id is the morning, 
about half-way between sunrise and noon ; (2) it 
is supposed in the laAvbooks that this ceremony 
should take place not in a mosque but in the open 
field ; (3) the service consists of a khuibnh and a 
^aldt of two raUaJis like the Friday service, but 
the ^alCtt must i)recede the khutbuh ; and (4) the 
adhdn and ifj^dmah are omitted ; the miKuidhin be¬ 
fore the service only calls : ‘ Al !i(daia jdmiatan ! ’ 
(‘[Noav perform] the together!’). We may 

assume that in all the.se respects the least-^*«/d^ is 
still more ancient than the Friday service. 

Another religious assembly takes place on each 
evening of the fasting month. It is counted meri¬ 
torious to perform the ^aldt al-tardw\h{" the §(ddt 
with pauses’) after the daily {{aldt al'asr in this 
holy month. 'This ceremony consi.st.s of twenty 
ralcaJiSy each pair of which is separated from the 
rest by a tasUinah (.see above). Though this ^rddt 
is not obligatory, many persons usually take part 
in it. This great zeal for the^vridf aldardicik (;an 
only be explained by its particular connexion with 
the holy fasting month. 

When there Avas a great drought, the pagan 
Arabs tried ito induce rain by enchantments. 
These heathen jiractices Avere replaced in Islam by 
the ^aldt al-istisqd' (‘ the salat for imploring 
rain’), a public service that difl'ers little from the 
service on the tAvo feast-day.s. It is still character¬ 
ized by the folloAving ceremony : after the ^aldt 
the imd7n and the other Avorshijipers Avho are 
present move about and shake their upper gar¬ 
ments ; this custom is probably to be regarded as 
a survival of Arabian heathcni.sni (.see Goldziher, 

‘ Zaubereleniente im islami.sclien Oebet,’ pp. 308- 
312). During an eclip.sc of the sun or moon a 
public service is celebrated Avhich resembles the 
feast- 5 ^AZ/ in most respects. As regards details of 
the liturgy on these and other occasion.s, the 
opinions of the diilerent/ry/i-schools disagree. 

LiTEiiATCRK.—13fsi<ic8 the works incMitioned throughout see 
esp. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, llajjue, ii. 7S1I, 

The Achehnrse, Leaden, i. 01 tf., HO IT,, il. 283, aru 

‘Islam und Phonograph,' in 7'ijdsrhn/t vuii het JiataviaascI 
Oenootxchap, xlii. 11900] 401-404 ; E. Sell, The Faith of Islam 
London and .M.adras, IHSO, p. IHStT. ; A. J. Wensmek, Moham 
med en de Jodea ie Medina, iiC^'den, 1908, p. 102 IT., and thf 
first and second chapters of the various Mu'^liinyo/Zi-books. 

Til W. Juynboll. 

PRAYER (Roman).—As in many other phase 
of religion, the religious life of the Romans otlei 
an exceptional opportunity for the study of prayer 
Between the prayers of Cato and tho.se of Marcus 
Aurelius Ave have, as it Avere, a complete gamut o 
religious experiences, and, though tnese two land 
marks are less than 400 years apart, Cato represent: 
many centuries before his time, and Marcn: 
Aurelius is the prototype of many centuries t< 
follow. Prayer, as distinguished, on the one hand 
from magic and, on the other, from mystical ab 


orption, is the orthodox communication betAvecn 
uan and those powers outside of him Avliich are 
ailed God or gods according to circumstances. 
Jpon the orthodoxy of the act depends this distiiic- 
ion, and it is tlii.s element of orthodoxy alone that 
listinguishes ])rimitive prayer from the mazes of 
uagic, and advanced prayer from the formlessne.ss 
if mystical absorption—so true i.s it that primitive' 
(layer is closely akin to magic, and advanced 
'layer to religious absorption. 

But, before wo begin even this outline study of 
Roman prayer, we should make ourselves fully 
aware of three facts: (1) that the actual numher 
)f Roman nrayers transmitted to us is relatively 
miall; (2) tliat many prayers, so called, esjieeially 
diose in the poets, do not reioesent trustworthy 
widence, and are apt to be either fanciful or under 
jrreek inlluence, and therefore not available fur 
uir piuseiit pur]H»se ; and (3) that there is scarcely 
Lii oju iation in the world more delicate, and there- 
ore more diflicult, tban the attempt to deduce llie 
.eligious attitude of the individual from the formal 
experiences handed down to us. 

I. Primitive prayer.—Here it should be noted 
ihat thi.s title includes not only prayer as practised 
in the historical jieriod Avliich Ave call primitive 
and jirayi'r as jiractised in later times by persons 
of primitive infelligcrioe, but also many primitive 
forms of prayer retained by religious conservatism 
and jiractiscd by all orthodox persons. This ob- 
.servation is very nece.s.sary oAving to the peculiar 
conditions under Avhii'h the religious life of ancient 
Rome had its development. IMiis development 
represents a scries of accretions—a uiochaiucal 
rather than a fihysiological groAvth. Man’s 
spiritual evolution expressed itself not nearly so 
much in the transforming of the old fornmlje as 
in their absolute conservation and the adding to 
them of outer coatings, neAV tree-rings of more 
modern thought. I'hi.s was possible uecause of 
the absolutely formal character of all Roman 
religious concejits ; and the only exceptions to it 
are found in the more spiritual cults ot the Orient 
and in the impotent enthusiasms of a spiritual 
philo.sopliy. The succe.ss of primitive prayer de¬ 
pended principally upon two things—the scrupul¬ 
ous exactness of exjiression and the correctness of 
the name and title of the deity addressed. Kxact- 
ness of expression is an absolute requisite. This 
idea is, of course, common to both prayer and 
magic, and tbe orthodoxy of the one and the illegi¬ 
timacy of the other form almost the only criteiion 
of distinction. The question Avliether all primitive 
prayers Avere of a rhythmical character — the 
carmina, common to both prayer and magic—is a 
dillicult one to answer,^ but certainly very many 
piimitive prayers Avere, for we have instances of 
them. 

Every ell'ort Avas made to obtain the strictest 
verh.il accuracy, on the theory’^ that Avhatuver 
was said had legal validity.® The formulce them¬ 
selves Avere collected and preserved in tlie books of 
the jiriests.* The formuhe Avere never changed, 
even though the language was so archaic that the 
prie.sts themselves scarcely understood it. This 
Avas true, e.g.y of the prayers of the Salii, of which 
Quintilian ® says : 

‘The prayers of the Salii were scarcely uiiflerstood by the 
priests themselves, hut relij;ious conservatism forbade the 
changinK of them, and the consecrated forms must stiu ho 
used.’ 


1 Cf. R. Westphal, Theorie der griech. Metnk, 
1887, ill. 1, 67, Allgemeine Metrik, lierlin, 1892, p. : 
Zander, Vers. Ital. dntiqui, Lund, 1890, p. 36. 
a Verba certa ; Cic. de Mat. Dear. ii. 10, and I aul. p. 
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In the cult of the Arval Brothers > a similar 
state of ail’airs existed, and as a safeguard against 
mistake the priests used prayer-books out of which 
they sang as they danced. In other cases tlie 
worshipper repeated the words of the prayer as 
they were said by an assistant.^ The penalties for 
an error were indeed great, for a trifling mistake 
rendered the whole performance null and void. In 
the year 176 H.C.,* at the celehralion of the Latin 
Festival, the officiating magistrate from Lanuvium 
forgot to pray for the Homan people, and, when 
the matter was discovered, the senate referred it 
to the pontifical college, who in turn decreed that 
owing to the omission the festival could not be 
considered as performed and must be gone through 
all over again, and, as the magistrate from Lan¬ 
uvium had made the mistake, l/iimvium must i)ay 
the cost of the now performance; and Plutarch 
remarks: 

‘ In later ages one and the same sacrifice was performed 
thirty times over hecause of the ocourronce of some defector 
mistake or accident in the service—such was the Roman rever¬ 
ence and caution in religious matters.'** 

In relation to this verbal accuracy, we find our¬ 
selves between the realm of magic and that of law. 
Regarded as a eliarm, the prayer needed to be 
absolutely accurate in order to be elli'ctive, but in 
prayer regarded as a legal transaction such ac¬ 
curacy Avas equally iniporlant. 

E.g., in the year 200 b.c. we read that ‘the Roman people 
directed the consul to vow games and an offering to Jupiter. 
But the vow suffered a delay ; the I’ontifex Maximus Licinius 
asserted that one could nob make a vow of an indefinite sum 
because this money ought not to serve for the needs of the war 
but should be put apart at once and kept apart and not be 
mixed with any other money, for, if such a mixture took place, 
the fulfilment of the vow would be irregular. . . . The consui 
was asked to consult the College of Pontifloes to know whether 
it were possible to vow in regular form an indefinite sum. The 
Pontiflccs replied that the vow wae possible and entirely 
regular. The consul, repeating the exact expression of the 
Pontifex Maximus, pronounced the vow in the form employed 
previously for five year vows.’ 5 

We shall have occasion below to return to the 
legal aspect of Roman prayer, but, before leaving 
the interrelation of prayer and magic, it is import¬ 
ant to notice that they have one other point in 
common, namely, that they depend for their effec¬ 
tiveness upon a knowledge of the exact name of 
the object addressed. In order that a prayer may 
be elfeetual, it must be addressed not only to the 

S roper deity, hut to some particular phase of that 
eity’ft activity as expressed in some adjective or 
cognomen. Hence the development of a great 
science of nomenclature—lists of gods and lists of 
cognomina.^ 

It is the same line of reasoning that makes it 
desirable to keep secret the name of one's special 
deity so that one’s enemies may not be able 
to take advantage of it in prayer and call forth 
one’s gods by the mysterious process of exaugu- 
rniio. Hence Servius ^ tells us that in pontifical 
laAV special pnjcautions were taken tliat the gods 
of the Romans should not be called by their right 
names, in ortler that tliey might not be exaugu- 
rated. Similarly, Macrobius says : 

' It is certain that every city has a god under whose protec¬ 
tion it is placed ; and the Romans had a mysterious custom, of 
which many persons are ignorant, that when they were besieg¬ 
ing a oily and thought they were on the i>oint of cuntnrinir it, 
they worked tlie deities by means of a certain formula. With¬ 
out this they did not think the city could be captured, or, at 
least, they would have considered it a sacrilege to take the gods 
captive. It was for this reason that the Romans always kept 
coii' calcd the name of the L’od who protected Rome, and even 
the Latin name of the (hty.’S 


1 Cf. art. Arval Brotheiis. 

Verba pr(virc pnt>Jari\ Sacra Carmina preeranfare. 

S Cf. Livy, xli. lb. * Coriol. 25. ® fJvA. xxxi. 9, 

® Cf. the Indigita^nenta ; (J. Wissowa, De dis Romaiwrtnn 
indigetibus et noveyisidifma dispuintio, Marburg, 18y‘2 ; J. B. 
Carter, De Deorum Rmnanormn Cognoyninib'as, Leipzig, 1898; 
Warde Fowler, Rcl. Exper. of the Royyiari Reopte^ p. J6*l. 

7 .En. ii. S.*)!. ^ Sat. iii. 9. 


Of course, much nonsense was talked among the 
antiquarians regarding the se(Tet name of Rome 
and of the god who protected Rome, and very 
possibly the secret names were so secret that they 
never existed, liut the principle underlying the 
whole discussion is a genuine one. 

Practically all the Avriters on Roman religion, 
with the exception of Warde FoAvler,^ have un¬ 
duly emiihasized the magical and the legal bargain¬ 
ing asjiects of Roman prayer. These tAvo aspects 
were indeed prominent, but alongsiile of them 
existed, if only in embryo, the concept of the 
AOAver and greatness of the deity and the poAver- 
essness of man. ‘The language is the language 
of prayer, not of compulsion or even of bargain¬ 
ing.’^ We s(!e this most clearly in tlie famous four 
prayers in Cato’s ‘Farm Almanack’—yirayers 
Avlii(*h are such precious and iiniq^ue documents 
that the quoting of tliem in full is better than 
many pagiis of explanations. 

Prayer for the cattle at the jloieering of the pear-trees (Cato, 
de Re Rust. 131 f.) : * At th« flowering of the pear-trees make 
saoriflee for the cattle. . . . Thus shall the olferiug be made, 
dive to Jupiter Dapalis a measure of wine, as much as you see 
fit. On the day of the sacrifice let there be a holiday for the 
cattle, the herdsman, and for those who make the sacrifice. 
When you have to make the offering, ^ou shall do as follows: 
“O Jupiter Dapalis, in regard to the sacrifice of a measure of 
wine which I make to thee in my house and in my family, 
mayst Thou be graciously increased by tliis sacrifice.” Then 
wash your hands and afterwards take the wine, saying, “O 
Jupiter l)a})alis, mayst Thou be Increased by this sacrifice which 
1 make unto Thee, mayst Thou be increased by this wine which 
I offer Thee,”' 

Prayer before the harvest (ib. 134): 'Before commencing the 
harvest, it is necessary to sacrifice a pig in the following 
manner : The sacrifice of a female pig should be made to Ceres 
before harvebting the following—spelt, wheat, barley, beans, 
and turnips. Before sacrificing the pig, invoke with incense 
and wine Janus, Jupiter and Juno. Present tlie pig to Janus 
with this prayer, “O Father Janus, in offering Thee this pig I 

K ray that Thou wouldst be propitious to me, to my sons, to my 
ouse, to my family. Be Thou increased by this offering." 
Then offer the sacred pig to Jupiter, saying, “O Jupiter, in 
offering Thee this pig, I pray tiiat Thou wouldat bo propitious 
to me, to my sons, to my house, to my family. Be Thou 
increased by this offering.” Afterwards give wine to Janus as 
follows : “ O Father Janus, just as m offering the pig to Thee I 
prayed good prayer to Thee, for the sake of this thing mayst 
Thou be increased with the wine which I offer Thee.” And 
thereafter pray to Jupiter os follows: “O Jupiter, mayst 
Thou be increased with this offering, and mayst Thou also 
be increased with the wine which I offer Thee.” Thereupon 
slaughter the pig.’ 

Prayer on yyialcmg a clearing (ib. 189): ‘ According to the 
custom of the Homans, thus should a clearing be made. Make 
an expiatory sacrifice of a pig and recite the following prayer : 
** Whether Thou he god or goddess to whom this w'ood is 
sacred, be there i»aid to Thee thy due, the expiatory sacnfice of 
a pig for the cutting of this sacred w’ood. For this imrpose, 
whether I perform the sacred act or others do so at my com¬ 
mand, may it be well done, even as it has been done. With 
this intention I sacrifice this pig in expiation, and I turn to 
Thee my juous prayers that Thou shouldst wish to be kindly 
disposed towarn me, my bouse, my dependents, my sons. 
Therefore mayst Thou be increased by this pig of expiation 
which I am offering to Thee.” ’ 

Prayer at the lustration of the farm (ib. 141): ‘Thus should 
the lustration of the fields take place. Thus shall you order 
the suovetaurilia to be led about them : ‘‘With the consent of 
the gods and w’lth every favourable omen, I commit to you, O 
Manius, the task of leading the suovetaurilia about my farm, 
my fields, my land, in whatsoever part you should think best 
that they should be led about.” Then make libation with wine 
ami irivfike according to formula Janus and Jupiter, and speak 
as follows ; “O Father Mars, I pray and beseech of Thee that 
Thou w'oiildst he w'ell willingand propitious to me, to niy house, 
to iny dependents; and for this reason I have ordered that the 
suovetaurilia should he led around my fields, my land and my farm, 
that Thou shouldst hold back, hinder and drive away sickness 
visible and invisible, desolation, ruin, damages and storm ; and 
that Thou shouldst cause to grow and prosper the fruits of the 
soil, the grain, the virie.\ards and tiie tiiickets ; that Thou 
shouldst keep in safety the shepherds and the sheep; that Thou 
shouldst give prosperity and health to me, to my house and to 
my dependents. For these reasons, and because, as I liave said, 

I am lustrating and causing to he lustrated my farm, my lands, 
and my fields, mayst Thou be increased by this suovetaurilia 
which is being offered Thee. O Father Mars, mayst Thou be 
increased by this suovetaurilia which is being offered Thee.” ' 

2. Prayer as a votum.—Prayer in the religion 
of the Roman State was virtually a bargain 

1 Rel. Exper. of the Roman People, p. 182 ff. 2 p. igg. 
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between man and gnd, whereby man, the party i 
of the Hrst part, a^eed to pay to the j^od, the ' 
party of the second part, such and such thinj^s if 
the god, the party ot the second part, performed 
certain acts for man, the party of the first part. 
Such prayer was called a votitm, a ‘ vow,’ because 
the importjint and distinguishing feature was the 
promise to pay if service was rendered. As a rule, 
payment was not made until the deity had per¬ 
formed the desired acts. But there was one 
important exception to this general rule, the 
devutiOy in which case payment was made in 
advance. It is not at all impossible that such 
payment in advance may have l»een intended as a 
means of binding the god and thus exercising a 
species of compulsory magic. The devotio is the 
vow uttered by a Koman general in the moment of 
battle whereby he agrees to give up his own life 
in order that his army may be victorious. If he 
succeeded in this act of self-destruction, it was 
felt that the gods had accepted his death, and 
that, having accepted it, they were compelled to 
grant the victory to his side. This curious reason¬ 
ing was carried one step further, and it was 
thought that the gods were free from any obliga¬ 
tion if the enemy succeeded in opening their ranks 
and letting him pass through unharmed. 

The devotio may therefore be considered as in a 
certain sense forming the link between the magical 
and the legal point of view, for all ordinary vota 
were a strictly legal performance. The favours 
demanded of the gods were as infinitely various 
as were the promises to pay in case of fulfilment. 
These promises includetl votive oflerings, games, 
sacrifices, the building of an altar or of a temple. 

3 . Outward characteristics of Roman prayer.— 
The worshipper faced the image of the god, and, as 
the god usualh^ faced west, so the worshipper usually 
faced east. His position, sis a rule, was standing, 
though occasionally he walked round the altar.^ 
During the actual prayer itself the worshipper 
often held the altar.'^ Generally the hands were 
raised, but sometimes special positions were 
required; e.^y., in a prayer to Neptune the hands 
were stretclied out towards the sea,^ while in 
praying to Tellus or Ops the suppliant touched 
the earth.* We also find references to kneeling.® 
At the end of the prayer there followed the 
moment of adoration {adoratio), when the wor 
shipper put his right hand to his mouth.® 

Prayers were normally said in a distinct and 
usually a loud voice. This was the natural method 
in antiquity, just as all reading was done aloud. 
This fact makes possible many scenes m tlie 
drama when prayers are overheard."^ Silcn 
prayer was sometimes motived by modesty,® and 
sometimes by shame hut whispered prayer? 
were not orthodox,^® and he who indulged in their 
fell readily under the suspicion of practising 

4 ^ Spiritual prayer. — Philosophy and th 
spiritual cults of the Orient, which entered Kom 
at the beginning of the empire, tended to intro 
duce gradually an entirely new concept of prayer. 

a/6rivf^l9 ; Vt-rp. JEn. xii. 201; Ovid, 1. 4. 27 

Varro, ap. Macr. iii. 2. 8. ; in yi iii 9 l*? 

8 Verir Jin. v. * Alacr. Sat. 1 . 10. 21, 111 . w. i-. 

8 Fo/unibria, Tab. law. vi. O. h ; ^ 

lander. D^e nukischm Miinzen, 18.. ), b**/; ‘N 

9-12 X. 18-10; II. A. Grueber, Comu <>/ the Roman hejnihhci 
Briti.'ih iMiisevni, London, 1010, il. 328; cf. C^nuiti. n.s . 

^*6 Pl[ny, 2."il ; cf. Daremberg-Saglio, Diet, des Ant. 

Paris, 1877-1010, i. 80 IT. .. . 

rui-to, wh.ra » 

and Apollo, and whispi rs a pi lilion to Laverna to gne i 

if though an n,en we, 

listening.’ 


It was no longer a formal process by which man 
obtained physical benelits from the gods either by 
compulsory magic or by legal bargaining. It became 
instead an etlort of adoration, a eommuiiion with 
'lod, a moment of spiritual exaltation;^ and it 
'as into this atmos[)here that Christianity came. 
Ln'RRATVRR.—G. Wissowa, Reliyion tnid Kultxis der Romer, 
[unich, 1002, p. 318 IT. ; W. Wardc Fowler, The Relujums 
'xperience. of the Jtoman People, I^ondon, 1911, panmm, 
nd esp. pp. 181-101; Brissonius, De formxilis et sollemntbxts 
'opxtli Romani verbis, Halle and Lcipzi^,^, 1781, i. l-OO ; S. 
ilK^iaus, ‘ Lautes und lo''“'‘“ > 1 ;.> ritunti 1 

'teiifftst 
> from 

' ^ “aarett, tAirix, s.v. ‘Prayer.’ 

Jksse Benedict Oauteh. 

PRAYER (Teutonic). — i. Prayer to the gods. 
—Our knowledge of heathen prayer among the 
Teutonic peo)des is very scanty, and comes almost 
'mtirely irom Scandinavian sources. From tlui 
prose kdda we learn that prayer was a legnhir 
i)art of the worship of the Aesir and Asynjnr. 
NjorftT is to he invrdced for sea-voyages and for 
hunting [Gylfaginning, xxiii. [Die j'nus. Kdda, ed. 
K. Wilkeii, Faderborn, 1912, p. IF2]). FTeya is 
particularly well-ilisposcd towards those W’ho pray 
to her for help in love allairs {Gylf. xxiv. [p. .34J). 
*n the .sagas w'e frequently hear of men who have 
a special devotion to Thor, whom they invoke in 
dilliculties and whom they consult before any 
important underCiking. In tliese ca.ses it is hard 
to distinguish betw’een prayer and divination. 

‘Thi.rolf MostrarKkegg made a great s.acrillce and w'ent to 
consult with Thor, his beloved friend ’ (F. Ilolthausen, Altisland. 
Leselnu'h, Weimar, 1896, p. 64). ‘ llelgi was very mixed in his 

faith. He put his trust in Christ and named his homestead 
after him; but yet he would pray to Tlmr on sea-voNages, and 
in har<i Htrosses, and in all those things wiiirh he thought were 
of most account to him' (Ldxidnamahuh, iii. xiv. 8 , in G. VIg- 
fu&son and F. Y. Powell, Onlines hlandircr, Oxford, 1906, 1. 
149). ’’rhen Aur-lyg railed upon bishop Patrec, but as tor Coil 
he called upon Thor ’ (i 6 . 1 . vi. 2). 

In Vignglmn's Saga, 9, there is an interesting 
example of prayer to Frey : 

‘Thorkcl had been forced to sell his land to Glum. Before ho 
departed from Thvent he went to ihe temple of Eroy, loading 
thither an ox, ami said : “ Krry, who long hast been m 3 patron, 
ami hast accej.led many gifts from me and rewarded me well, 
now 1 give this ox to thee, so that Glum may leave Thveraland 
as much against hi.s will as I do now ; let me see soine token 
whether thou ar.reptest it from me or not.” At this the ox 
bellowed loud and fell dead, which Thorked liked well, and ho 
was less sad because ho thought his pra>er was heard' (P. B. 
du Chaillu, The Viking Age, London, 1889, i. 362). 

There are .several stoiie.8 of Itarl Ilakon s devo¬ 
tion to J’horgerm- Holgal>riV5r (al&o Horc'yabriiWr, 
HorgabniSr) and the earnest prayer.s that he was 
wont to make to licr in rnonienLs of cii.sis. On 
one occasion llakoii desired lier help for hi.s friend 
Sigmund, uhom he led into lier temple. 

‘ Hakon and Sigmund witli a few others went into this house, 
where there were many gods ; it had also many glass windows 
80 that there was no shadow in it. At the inner end vvas a 
woman magnificently dressed. The Earl threw himself down 
at her feet, and lav there a long tune. Then he rose up and 
told Sigmund that they should make her some ofrenng, la} mg 
the money on the seat in front of her, “and we shall hye this 
token " said he, “ whether she will accept it or not, that 1 have 
wislied her to let go the ring that she has on her hand From 
that ring you will obtain good luck. The Earl then laid hold 
of the ring, and it seemed to Sigmund as if she closed her 
hand, 80 that he could not get it ofT. The Earl lay down again 
before her, and Sigmund noticed that he was m tears. Again 
he stood up, and laid hold of the ring, and this tinie it vva. 
loose. He gave Sigmund the ’ {FlaWyjarbok, 1 144, quo c.l 
in W. A. Craigie, Rcandinainun folklore, London, 1896, p. 3.1). 

An instance of prayer addre.s.sed to a stone occui.s 
in J lord's Saga, 37 : 

* Herd 8 brother-in-law Indridi wished to slay the ^n^ 
Thorstein Gullknapr (gold-bulion), and waited for h m on t u 
wav to hi8 sacrificing house, whither he was wont U ^ . 
Thorstein came, he entered the 

face before the stone he wor.shipped, winch stood there, an 
then he spoke to it ’ (du Chaillu, 1 . ISs.i). 

2. Prayer and sacrifice.— The ohacure yer.se 111 
HOvamdl, 176 {Vic Licdcr dcr alUren Ldda, ed. 


1 Cf. Seneca, k'p. x. 6, xli. J. 
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K. Hildebrand, Paderborn, 1012, p. 56), ‘ Hetra’s 
6be5it an sd ofbldtit,’ may perliajis be translated, 
‘ It is better not to pray at all than to saerilice 
overmuch’; but it is not clear whether hacrilice 
and prayer are here contrasted or corisi<lered as 
practically synon^uiious. Certainly in Teutonic as 
in other religions the two modes of worship were 
clos(‘ly connected. 

•Saiiiifice is a prayer ofTorcd up with And where 

lluTf was occasiui) for prayer, there was also for sacnllce ’ 
((irijiim, Tent. Mythol. i. 29), 

Ihn Fadhlan gives a detailed account of the 
worshij) of the Scandinavian Russians: 

'As soon as the ship arrives ui the haven, each one of them 
goes ashore, taking with him hrea<l, meat, onions, milk and 
intoxic atifig drink, and makes his way to a tall piece of wood 
set up, which has something resemhling a human fa<'e and is 
surrounded by small statues heliind which are erected still 
other tall jiieces of wood. He goes up to the great wooden 
image and throws himself down before it, saying : “O my lord, 
1 am come from distant lands, bringing with me such and sucl 
a number of maidens, and sucli and stu^h a number of sabU 
skins." When he has counted up all his stock, he proceeds : 
“ I have brought this gift to thee," and lays down what ho has 
brought before tlie wooden statue and says ; “ 1 desire that 
thou w'ouldst provide me with a merchant who has plenty of 
gold and sih er and will buy from me all that I w'ish to sell and 
will challenge nothing that I say." He then goes away. If, 
however, his trade does not proceed favourably and his stay is 
too protracted, he comes again, liringing a second or even a 
third gift. If he still has ditliculty in obtaining what he wants, 
he brings a gift to each of the little Images and asks them for 
their inf orcession, saying, “These are the wives and ilaiighters 
of our Lord ((J. M. Frahn, Jlyn-Faszlaiis und anderer A ruber 
Berichte. uher die Iiu8sen alterer Zeii, I’etrograd, 182'{, p. 7 ff.). 

Prayer wuh not always accompanied by ull'crings. 

Sigrdnfu, having been roused from a magic sleep by Sigurd 
Fafnirebanc, makes this invocation: ‘Hail day 1 JIail sons of 
day 1 Hail night and her kinswoman ! With favourable eyes, 
look upon us who are sitting here, and grant us victory I Hail 
aesir ; hail asynjur 1 Hail also to the bountiful earth 1 Give 
wisdom and eloquence to us two glorious ones, and hands of 
healing during our lives 1 ’ (Sigrdrijuindl, ii. 3 [Hildebrand, 
p. 317 f.]). 

When Karl Hakon and Gudbrand were pursuing Hrapp, 
who had iilundered the shrine dedicated to Thor, Thorgei(S’r 
Holgabnu'Sr, and Irpa, ‘the earl w'cnt aside by himself, awa.v 
from other men, and hade tliat no man should follow him, and 
so he stays awhile. He fell down on both his knees, and held 
his hand's before his eyes; after that ho went back to them* 
(The Story of Ihirnt Ajdl, tr. G. W. Dasent [Everyman’s 
library], liOndon, 1911, p. IfiG). 

During liis liglit with the Jomaborg Vikings 
Hakon prayed to TiiorgertJr HorSabriift’r, but bis 
nayer proved unavailing until he had sacrificed 
lis son bhling (cf. Craigie, p. 33). 

3. Manner of prayer.—Idttle is known of tlie 
form and manner of heathen prayer. Tticitus 
[Germ, x.) informs us that among the Teutons 
divination was practised by a priest or pater¬ 
familias, ‘ having prayed to the gods and glanced 
up to heaven.’ In the sagas we hear frequently of 
worshippers prostrating tliemselves before images 
of the gods. 

‘The island was thickly wooded, and Hakon went to a clear¬ 
ing in the forest, where he lay down, looking to the north and 
])ra) dl in the way he thought host, calling ui>on her in whom he 
nut all his trust, Thorgor<>'r Hor(^ il»ru;ffr ’ (Craigie, p. 33 ; for the 
heathen custom of turning to the north in prayer cf. Grimm, i. 34). 

LiTKRATiiRE.—J. Giiinm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stally- 
brasM, London, 1SS‘2 S8, vol. i. ch. iii. ; P. Herrmann, Nordische 
MythoLogie , Leip/.ig, 1903, p. 41i)fT,, Deutsche Mythologie, do. 
1898, p. 420 11.; E. Mogk, Mythologie, Slrassburg, i900, in 
H, Paul’s Grundris'8 der yennanischen Philologie , iii. 384 IT. 

K.NII) Wel.sfoud. 

PRAYER (Tibetan). — Prayer is more prevalent 
among tlie peoiile of the liand of the Laimis than 
among any other nation jierhaps in tlie world. 
This is owing partly to the extreme devotion 
fostered by the hierarchy which wields the tem- 
[loral rule of the country, and partly to the intense 
piety engendered by generations of e.vtrcme isola¬ 
tion from the rest of the world, amidst environ¬ 
ments where Nature in her .severest moods tends 
to inspire a superstitious dread of malignant sjurits, 
who can be ajmeased or coerced only bv prayer 
and sacrifice. Prayers are thus ever on the lips of 
Ihe hiit^ in all spare moments, apart from the 
• laily priestly services in the temples, and in the 


houses of the well-to-do, which generally posse.ss a 
small shrine with miniature altar, before which 
domestic prayer is rendered. 

1. General character of the prayers. — The 
prayers are generally genuine petitions addressed 
to one or more bountiful Rudd lias or Buddhist 
divinities, whose spiritual or material succour is 
entreated ; or they may be stanzas uttered in 
praise of the particular deity or deities invoked ; 
and, in nearly all, one or other Buddha, human or 
celestial, is referred to in addition to the otiiei 
deity inqilored. The frequent repetition of such 
formal jirayers tends tod(‘generate into a mecliani- 
cal routine. Yet, although the iirayers consist 
usually of formal litanies and otlier rituals ex¬ 
tracted from the Indian and Tibetan Buddhist 
canonical scriptures, snontaneous private prayers 
are not uncommon. Tlie jiresent writer has often 
heard Tibetan votaries, after making an od'ering 
of lam [IS on the altar of waj^side temples, address 
(xod for spiritual and tem[)oral blessing, for pre¬ 
vention or bedily [leril or ailment, ami for pro¬ 
vision for daily wants, very much after the manner 
of Cllri•^tian worshipjicrs at the present day. 

2 . Buddhist form of Tibetan prayers. — The 
formal jirayers, collected in printed or written 
manuals, consist mainly of extracts from the 
Indian Buddhist canon or from the rituals com- 
jiosed by early Indian and Tibetan monks. The 
class of canonical works furnishing these prayers 
is generally the same as that emjiloj'ed by the 
‘ Southern’^Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam 
for the juirpose, under the name oi paritta or pint 
(= ‘ jirotection’), and are suttas from the Pilli 
canon specially composed ami jirescribed by 
Buddha nimsidf' to be recited as prayers to avert 
malign iiiHuence, for recovery fiom disease, to 
remove jihysical dillicnlties, and to jirocure happi¬ 
ness and a good rebirth, 'riiey are addressed to 
the moon, sun, and various other divinities, especi¬ 
ally the ynLwhd -a general term for the orthodox 
Buddhist gods on Asoka’s monuments (‘250 B.C.), 
though latterly viewed as more or less malignant. 
While the Tibetans thus use for jirayers the corre¬ 
sponding canonical te.xts to the >linayana I’ali 
canon of the SoiiMicrn BuddhiHt.s,2 they have the 
advantage over the latter in that they nave trans¬ 
lated tliese texts into the vernacular .so tliat the 
jieojde can understand the meaning of the jirayer 
or praise, w}iere;i.s the Southern Buddhist laity 
rcjieat the texts in the foreign and long dead 
Bali, which is uiiintelligihle to tliem, making the 
‘jirayer’ an unmeaning mummery. Even the in¬ 
genious Bon religionists in the remoter districts 
nave imw generally assimilated their prayers to 
the tvfie of the dominant Buddhists. 

3 . Deities and saints invoked.—The gods chiefly 
invoked by the Tibetans are found by the present 
writer to be orthodox Buddhist gods. For, con¬ 
trary to the statements of Wi'stcrn wiiters on 
iriiiiitive Buddhism,® he finds that god.s enter very 
jirgely into the religion of f^akyamuni himself, as 

evidenced in the earliest Bali canonical books, and 
into that ol his greatest jirojiagandist, the emjieror 
Asok.a, not only in his in.scribed monuments at 
Bharhut, but also in his cilicts. Thus the latest 
authoritative reading of the 8 ahasram rock-inscrip¬ 
tion states: 

Men In Janibu-dvipa (India) who up till this time had been 
unaHSociated with the gods, have (now) been made assotiated 
with the gods.’* 


1 CL D. J. Oogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, Colombo and London, 
1908, ii. 328 ; and L. A. Waddell, ‘ Dharani Cult in Buddhism,* 
Ostasiat. ZeiUchr. ii. [1013] 

2 For list of the Buddhist canonical texts used as praj^ers in 
Pftli, and trr. of several, see Gogerly, ii. 329-393. 

8 K.g., T. VV. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, passim. 

4Tr. by E. Hultzsch, JliAS, 1911, p. 1115; cf. also Waddell, 
* Dharai^i Cult/ pp. 165-171. 
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The first deity or divine saint to be invoked is 
Buddha himself, thou^di not the most frequently 
addressed by the Tibetans. This also is paialleled 
in Southern Buddhism, which is supposed to repre¬ 
sent the primitive form of Gotama’s religion, 
wherein Gotama (Sakyamuni), although regarded 
as having passed away totally from the world, is 
not regarded as ‘extinct,’ as in the later mysti(‘al 
Buddhism, but is invoked as a still existing 
divinity, and not a mere pious memory : 

* I bow my hoacl to the ground and worship 
The sacred dust of ins holy feet: 

If in aught I have sinned against Buddha 
May Buddha forgive me my sin.’ l 

He is also invoked daily in the refuge-formula: 
‘ We go for refuge to Buddha, to his word or law 
{Dharma), and to his order of monks {Saiigha),' in 
Tibetan^ as in Southern Buddhism, as if be were 
still existent. 

More frequently than the quondam human 
Buddha are invoked tlie celestial Buddhas of 
Indian Mahayana Buddhi.sm. They are regarded 
as everlasting gods, and are reflexes of the Hindu 
gods to whom the title of ‘Buddha,’ or Buddha’s 
other favourite title, ‘ Jina’ or ‘the Victor,’ has 
been transferred. Of these the primordial self- 
existent god, corresponding to the late Brahmanist 
creator-god Bralirna, is Adihuddha, and lie hears 
various titles according to different sects of Lamas. 
Thus he is the ‘ Thunderbolt-IIuJder ‘ (rl)orje 
’chan = 8kr. Vajradhara), or the ‘ Thunderbolt- 
Souled’ (rDorjo scms-dpa = Skr. Vajiasattva), or 
‘Receptacle of Light’ or ‘Ever-shining’ (rNam- 
par 8nan*nidsad = Skr. Vairochana), presumably a 
form of the popular solar Buddha, Amitahha, or 
the ‘Boundless Light,’ the god of the Western 
Paradise, though nominally different from the 
latter. Latterly there was a livofoid division of 
these celestial Buddhas according to the five 
directions, namely the four quarters and the 
zenith.^ 

Much more frequently implored are the celest¬ 
ial bodhisfttivaa, or nominally potential Buddhas 
among the gods, most of whom are everlasting gods 
of an energetic order and invoked for their active 
aid. One of these, common to ISouthern Buddhism 
and Indian Mahayana, is the Buddhist M(‘ssiali, 
^laitreya (Tib. Byams-pa), who was placed by 
Sakyamuni iq the heaven of Indra or Sakra. 
Gotarna’s (or Sakyamuni’s) fn’quent referen(‘es to 
him and to his abode in India’s heaven offer 
another confutation of the statement .so frequently 
made by tbe Pali school of writers that Buddha 
was atheistic and did not recognize the Hindu 
gods in his system. Of this Buddhist Messiah 
many colossal images are carved on cliffs along 
roads in Tibet, and are the object of prayer to 
passers-by. But the most frequently worsliipned 
and invoked of all is the Indian Budtlhist godaess 
the ‘Savionress’ (.sGrol-ma, pronounced Ho-ma, 
the Skr. Tara), who is the primordial Mother- 
goddess, Maya, which was also the name of 
Buddha’s mother ; and, under the name Maya, 
Tara is worshipped by the Burmese and other 
ISouthern Buddhists. She is the special patron of 
women and children, and succourcr in distre.ss on 
land and sea. Slie is the Queen of Heaven, in¬ 
dependently on her own account as well as in the 
form of consort to the Indian Avalokita (sPyan-ras- 

1 P&li Patimokka, Dickson 6 ; this does not ap})rar in the 
version translated by Ooj^erlv, i. lGO-210, and is therefore pre¬ 
sumably not used bv nil Ceylonese Buddhists; but it is found 
almost literally in the Tibetan versions—c.( 7 ., E. Schlagintweit, 
Buddhism in Tibet, London, LSO;, p. 126 f., where the text 
specially adds : ‘ I believe that the body of all the Buddhas does 
notenter into Nir\ana (of Extinction),' evidently intended to 

confute as a heresv the doctrine of total extinction. 

'■i Waddell, ‘ L&maisin,’ in Gazetteer 0 / Sck/uni, Calcutta, 1894, 

^ 8 For details see Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, 
pp. :14 6-352. 


zigs, pronounced Cha-ra-si), the ‘ All-seeing One ' 
(lit. ‘ Glad with Eyes,’ according to its Tibetan 
translation). The latter as tlu; god of transmigi.c 
tion is tlic special favourite and natron-god ot the 
Tibetans, and is associated witii two others, U". 
the defenders of I.(amaism, who also are of Indian 
origin, namely the ‘ Thunderbolt-Wielder ’ (Phyag- 
rdor, Skr. Vajrapani), the i^aivist Ju])iter Pluvius, 
and the ‘ Swec't-Voiced ’ god of wisdom or Buddhist 
Apollo (’dam-dbahs, Skr. Manjusri)—all three of 
wliom are in great request, though Avalokita, to 
whom the Om rnaiiipadmc Jhnh formula is ad¬ 
dressed, is the most frequently invoked of all, and 
by all sects. The otlier popular bodhisnttva gods 
and goddesses are enumerated in the list of tlieir 
prayer-spells below, § 6. 

Of the saints who are snecially invoked for aid, 
each diti'erent sect of inonKs gives pre-eminence to 
its own particular founder ; thus the Yellowcap? 
invoke T.songkliaiui; the new Bed-Cap, Dug-pa 
invoke Mar[»a or Milaiapa; and the old Ked-( ap, 
the original founder of the order of the Lamas, 
Padmasambhava or Padmakara (q.v.). The 
Ijiity, however, of all the .sects especially invoke 
the last-named snint and esteem him to be practi¬ 
cally as powerful as their favourite god, ami he 
receives lull divine honours—(hough this is paid 
covertly in communities where the Yellow'-cap 
priests nredominate, by whom he is banned ns 
unorthouox. 

‘ De.mons’ are not ordinarily invoked as such, or 
directly, even by the unrefurmed Red-caps, except 
on ceitain rare occasions of ‘feeding the devils’ 
and in disease- or death-ritual ; aiul even then the 
invocation is usually preceded by some Buddhistic 
ceremony, altlu/ugli embodying aboriginal Bdn 
rites. But the Saivisb forms of the Thunderbolt- 
Holder as tbe ‘Defender of the Eaith,’ although 
not technically regarded by the TiD'tans as devils, 
are really' demoniacal end are identical with the 
demonist forms of the Hindu god Siva as the spirit 
of destruction and death. These demonist forms 
were not inventions of the ’rihidans, as generally 
asserted, but were all borrow'eti by the Tibetans 
ready-made from media'val Indian Bmblhism, 
whicli, to maintain its poi)ularity, had been forced 
to adopt these depraved eleimuits from the degen¬ 
erated Indian Brahmanism, while (he poor deluded 
Tibetans believed that they were all right, as they 
imjiorted them from the home of Buddhism at 
Bodh Gaya. As a result, eacdi Tibetan monk has 
to select one of these demonist Sivas as his tute¬ 
lary,^ and each morning he privately invokes him 
for his piotection throughout the day. But the 
unsophisliciited layman invokes for this puiqiose 
the deilie<l saint Pjulmasambhava, and the women 
implore Dd-niii, or Tara, when they proceed beyond 
the solf-siifii(uent U/ii nutnipndnm Hum. 

4, Prayers in celebration services.— The priestly 
ariaiigemeiil. of prayers for the wmrshin of each 
Biiddliistdivinity amongTibetans is usually divided 
into .seven stages, and the text is printed or wTitten 
in separate little pocket manuals or prayer-books for 
each deity, all in vernacular Tibetan. Tlie stagi s 
are:‘ (1) the invocation—calling to the feast 01 
sacrifice ; (2) inviting the deity to bo seated on (he 
altar ; (3) presentation of sacrificial oll'erings— 
sacred cake, rice, water, flowers, incense, lamji^, 
musical instruments; (4) hymns in jiiaiso; (T)) 
repetition of the special sjicll of the deity in 
Sanskrit; (6) prayers for benefits, present and to 
come ; (7) benediction. When demons have bc('n 
worshipped, they are ‘invited to dejiart’ betore 
the benediction. 

5. Specimen of ritualistic prayer.---A good e\ 
ample of tlie formal prayers is seen in the follow- 

^ See Warldell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 152, 222 f. 

2 For 1‘i )b. ]». 424f. 
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thn Quern of 
full by tJie 


in^ extract from the ritual ot . 

Heaven, which has been tian^^Iated in 
present writer.^ It is composed in nietie. 

Invocation. 

* iInU I O verdant Tura ! The Saviour of all heinfrs ! 

Desernri, u’e bctifoch thee, from thy heavenly mangion at 
IV) (a/a, 

\Vi(h all thy /lost ^ of ft-whs, titans, anri deliverers. 

We humbly prostrate oursch-ea at thy lotus-feet 1 
Deliver us from all distress, O holy AIoLher I ’ 

Presentation of sacrificial offerings. 

' We hail thee, O revered and sublime Tara ! 

Who art adored by all the kings and princes 

Of the ten directions,^ of the present, past and future. 

We pray thee to accept these olTerings 

of flowers, incense, nerfuined lamps, i.rccious food, 

The music of cymbals and the other offerings * 

We sincerely hog thee in all thy divine forms ^ 

To partake of the food now offered. 

On confessing to thee penitently their sins 

The most sinful hearts, yea, even the committers of 

The ten vices and the fl\e boundless sins 

Will obtain forgiveness and 

Reach perfection of soul, through thee I 

If we have amassed any merit in the three states,-'' 

We rejoice in this good fortune, when we consider 
The unfortunate lot of the poor (lower) animals 
Still piteously engulfed in the ocean of misery. 

On their behalf, we now turn the wheel of religion I 
We implore thee by whatever merit we have acmimulated 
To kindly regard all the (lower) animals. 

And for ourselves, when our merit has reached perfection, 

Ijet us not, we pray thco, linger longer in this world,’ 

Hymns in Tdrd's praise. 

(The hymns are in \erse, the metre of which is not 
here reproduced.) 

'Hail ! exalted Taril-the-Saviouress ! 

Heroic mollier, the messenger 
Of the three-w’orld Lord, 

Rich in power anil compassion. 

Hail to thee whose hand is decked 
My the golden lotus, 

Eager sootlier of our woe, 

Ever tireless worker, thou ! ’ 

(and so on for 21 verses). 

Repetition of the spell and prayer of the deity. 

Here is repeated lOS times on tho rosary, or, if time presses, 
as often as possible, the special iny.stic spell of Tara in Sanskrit, 
namely : 

‘ Oih ! Td.re tu Td-re tu-re Svd-hd J ’ 

Prayers for blessings. 

‘ We implore thee, O revered Blessed One,^ Victorious and 
.Merciful Mother 1 purify us and all other beings from the two 
e\'il thoiightji. . , . 

Wherever we dwell, we heg thee to soothe there dise.ise 
and i>overty, fighting and disputes, and increase the true 
religion. . . , 

fa-t us obtain the favourite tutelary angels 7 of our former 
lives and entry into tho paradise of tho Buddhas of tho past, 
prescMi and future.’ 

Benediction. 

‘ Now, O mighty Worker, speedy Soother and gracious 
Mother, 

Holding the xitpal-\ot\\% flower, may thy glory come and all 
liai)i*inos8 1' 

One of tiic ordinary hymns to Buddha opens as follows: 

‘Dm I Kail to the Omniscient Ones : Buddha, (His) Law, and 
(K is) (irder of Monks ! 

llail to the blessed Budilha, the victorioii.s and all-wise 
Tatha-gata Arhat, who has gone to happiness ! 

He is the guide of gods and men. 

He is the root of virtue and fountain of treasure. 

He is adorned with perfect endurance and all beauty. 

He is the greatest flower of all the race. 

He is admirable iu all his actions, in the eyes of all. 

He delights in tho faithful ones. 

He is the Almighty Power, the Universal GSuide. 

Ho is the father of all the Bodhisat.s, 


p. 435. 

the Intermediate half- 


1 .See Waddell, Buddhism of 2'ibet^ 

2 ’A;/ior=‘ circle.' 

3 That is the four cardinal points, 
points, the zenith and nadir. 

•* This goddess has different forms and names as incorporat¬ 
ing all aspects of the primordial divine mother; see Waddell’s 
tr. of Tibetan Dhdraxtis, in IA xliii. [1914] 37-95. 

3 The three mystic worlds of Brahmanism : desire, form, and 
formlessness (kdma, rupa, and a-rupa). 

6 Bhagavati, the feminine of bhagavat, the ordinary title for 
Buddha in the P&li and often in the Sanskrit. 

" Lit. * spirit ’ or * gods ’ {lha). 


Tho king of the revered ones and leader of all the dead. 
lie owns infinite knowledge, immeasurable fortitude. 

His command.s are all-perfect, his l oice all-pIeasing. 

He is without eipial, without de.sires, without evil. 

He dclivere all from sorrow, from sin, from w'orldliness. 

His senses are the sharpest. He bravely cuts all knots. 

He delivers all from deepest misery, from earthly woes. 

He has crossed the ocean of misery. 

He is perfect in foreknowledge. 

He knows the past, present and future. 

He lives fur from death. 

He lives in the pure land of bliss, whence enthroned he sees 

all beings! ’ 

6 . Rosaries. — The siippo.sed cnicacy of th (3 
liioclianital repetition of prayor.s as devotional 
exerci.ses has led in Tibet, as in the Kornan Church, 
to the extensive use of the rosary ; and nearly 
every layman and woman in Tibet carries a rosary 
to register the performance of these pious tasks. 
The rosaries are formed of various materials of 
mystical signilicance,^ and the beads reach the 
mystic number of 108. The leading prayer-spell 
formuhe recited on these beads are of a Sanskntic 
character, and are shown in the following table 
along with the deity or saint to whom they are 
addressed and the kind of ro.sary employed. 


Deity. 


1. Cha-rii-si, 8kr. 

Avalokita. 

2. Dorje jik-je, Skr. 

Vajrabhairava. 

8. Gha na dorje, 
Skr. Vajrupai,ii. 
4. Do-ma (green), 
Skr. Tara. 

6. Dd-kar (white), 
Skr. Sita-Tarft. 


6. Dorje p’agmo, 
Skr. Vajravarahi. 

7. ’Ozer chan-ma, 

Skr. Marichi. 

8. Gon-po nagpo, 

Skr. K.Manat ha. 

9. Nam-sd, Skr. 

Vaipraxaipa. 

10. Dsamhha-la, Skr. 

Jamlihala. 

11. Sen-ge-da, Skr. 

Sinnanada. 

12. Jam-yang, Skr. 

Manjughosha. 

13. Demcliog, Skr. 

Sam vara. 

14. Padma - jnngnii, 

Skr. Padmasani- 
bhava. 


The prayer-spell. 


Oxh / maxtipadme 
Iluih. 

Oih ! Yamdntaka 
11 mh phat. 

Oih ! Vajrapdxii 
Uurh phat. 

Orh 1 Tare tut Tare 
lure Svd-hd. 

Oih ! Tdre tut Tare 
mama dyur pun- 
yedsanyana push- 
pitta kni'u Svd-hd. 

Oih! Sarva Buddha 
dakkinnl U ilih, 
phat. 

Oih} Harichyi math 
Soa-hn, 

Oih ! Mahdkdla 
Iluih phat Svd-hd. 

Oih! Vai^rdvap’a-ye 
Svd-hd. 

Oih! Jainbhala dsal- 
endra-ye Svd-hd. 

Oih! Ahrih Sinfiand- 
da Hmh phat. 

Oih! Ara-paca-na- 
dhi. 

Oih ! Llrih ha-ha 
Uuih fluih phat. 

Oih! Vajra Guru 
Padma Siddhi 
Hu7h. 


Kind of rosary. 


Conch-shell or 
crystal. 

Human skull 
or' stomach ’- 
Ktoiie, 

liaksha-seed. 

Bodhi - tree 
wood or tur¬ 
quoise. 

Bodhi - tree 
wood. 


do. 


do. 

Rnksha-seed. 

Nang a - pdni- 
seed. 
do. 

Conch-shell or 
crystal. 

Yellow. 

2?odAi-tree. 

Coral or bodhi- 
tree. 


7 . Graces before meat.—Before drinking tea, 
the usual beverage, the Lllmas, like the Homans 
in regard to wine, pour out a little as a libation to 
the lares and otlier gods. A usual grace for 
tea is : 

* We humbly beseech thee that we and our relatives through¬ 
out our life-cycles may never be separated fmi . the Three Holy 
Ones 1 May tho blessing of the Trinity enter into this drink 1' 

Then, before drinking, they sprinkle a few drops 
witli the tips of the lingers on the floor or ground, 
and continue the grace : 

‘ To all the dread local demons of this country we offer this 

g ood Chinese tea 1 Let us obtain our wishes, and may the 
octrines of Buddha be extended ! ’ 

When any flesh-meat is in the diet, * Oih ahhira 
khechara^ numT is repeated to counteract the 
sin of slaughter and of eating flesh, and by the 
efficacy of this prayer-spell the animal whose flesh 
is eaten is supposed to ho reborn in a higher state 
of existence, and even in heaven. 

8 . Prayer-wheels and prayer-fla^s.—With the 
laity the panacea prayer-formula is the ubiquitous 
1 For details see Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 202-210. 
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Om manipadme Hum, whidi is tlie Pater Noster 
of Tibetans, thon^Hi it is of Indian orij^in. In 
virtue of the 8U))i)osod efficacy of its mecdianical 
repetition, it is printed tliousands of times on lonj,^ 
strips of paper whitdi are coiled inside revolving 
metal cylinders to form the so-called hand- 
‘ prayer-wheels ’ wliich are the most considcnous 
part of the pious outfit of tlie Tibetans, laity and 
Lilmas, and are carried spinning in their hands, in 
the belief that each revolution of the printed 
sentences is equivalent to uttering the U)rmula 
an equal number of times (cf. art. Prayer- 
Wheels). On the ^ j)rayer-flags,’ which are 
erected on tall masts in the neiglibourhood of 
temjilesand wayside shrines, and, fluttering in the 
breeze, form a very artistic and picturesque 
feature of the landscape, are inscribed various 
prayers of an astrological kind, especially for the 
good fortune of the person erecting these flags, 
which are really ‘ luck-flags.’ Their name Inng-rta 
has been shown by the jiresent writer ^ to incor- 

f iorate the Chinese long-ma^ ‘ horse-dragon,’ which 
las an analogous ritual. After several spells in 
Sanskrit we find wrilXen in Tibetan : 

‘ May all the above <leitieH (Avalokita and others] prosper the 
year (here is inserted the year of birth of the individual votary J 
and prosper the body, sjieech, and mind of this >ear-holder and 
may the true religion [of Buddha] prosper!' 

Analogous paper banners, in tho .shape of 
dragons and otlier animals, are offered also by the 
Southern Buddhists of Burma at temples and 
other shrines inscribed with similar senionces in 
Pali and the vernacular, such Vi: 

‘May the man born on Friday gain reward by chis pious 
offering.’ ‘ May the man horn on Monday' he free<i frojn sick¬ 
ness and the three calamities.' ‘By the merit of this may 
Wednesday’s children he blessed by spirits and men.”-* 

These Tibetan luck-flags are also tied to certain 
bushes over dangerous parts of streams and near 
cairns, like the rag-buslies in Muhammadan and 
other Eastern countries. 


no authorized representative), the Antii)h()n<u, 
Leclionary, etc. Some of tlie.se {c.g., the Aiui- 
plioner) have been almost entirely removed from 
the services in the present book, the reason being 
thus stated in the Preface of 1549 : 

* tor this cause he cut olY AiithcmH, Responds, Invitatorirs 
and such like tilings as did break the continual course of the 
reading of the Scripture.’ * 

Others are either provided hir as by the references 
in the d’able of Lessons or printed In full as in the 
Epistles and Ouspels of the Day, etc., while the u.se 
of hymns in numerous unauthorized collections 
has taken the place of the ancient Uymnary.* 
The musical notes, however, which the old liooks 
often supplied are now wliolly wanting,« excejit 
1)V prescriptive use, though the rubrics in various 
places contain references to the clerks and their 
singing, Avhich ob\ioiisly recogni/.e the jilace of 
mu.sic in public worship as legi(imal-e ; and the 
PsalUir is specially said to bo ‘ jioiiited ’ for singing 
or saying^ in clmrchcs. 

In the Ordinal, which was first issued separatedy 
in March 1519-50, the most notable omission, when 
we compare it with tin) arndent Pontificals, i.s of 
any provi.sion for the con.^ecration of chiirehes and 
tor the coronation of the sovereign. It is not 
easy now to account for this serious oversight, 
uliicli, at least in the taiseof opening newchnrcdies 
for public use, has been a great drawback ever 
.‘-ince. We have no exact guide as to what was 
the mind of the Church at that fieriod, and the 
celebration of the divine mysteries as an e.s.sential 
of the rite has nsuallv been almost entirely lost 
.sight of.«^ 

(6) We may now proceed briefly to review the 
leasonsand i)rinciple.s wliicdi giiide<l the first com¬ 
pilers of the new book, and whicdi have been 
accepted in the bulk by all subsequent revisins. 

(1) One main nsasoii for the fundamental change 
of sub.stituting English for Latin thronglioiit is 


Literature.— See the works quoted throughout. 

L. A. Waddell. 

PRAYER, BOOK OF COMMON.—i. In¬ 
troduction.— (a) d'lie h'nglisli Prayer Book, as we 
now have it, is a very compo.site (uoduction. A 
study of the title-page alone lasuflicient indication 
of this. It runs tlms : 

‘ The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacramonts, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church 
according to tJie Use of the Ciiurch of England ;3 touether with 
the Psalter or I’.salms of David, jiointed a.s they are to he sung 
or said in Churches; and the Form and Manner of Making, 
Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.’ 

The eumlu’ousnt^ss of this title is not merely a 
relic of the days when smdi prolix titles to hooks 
were in fashion, but is also due to the fact that by 
the middle of the IGtli cent, the still recent inven¬ 
tion of printing and the constant improvements in 
it enabled our Kefonners to begin to Bring together 
into a single volume all the more neces.sary .servic<^s 
and other materials for public worship, wdiich had 
as a rule hitherto been cojiied out wdtli much 
labour in several 8ei)arate tomes.^ Tims ‘the 
Common Prayer’ represents the former Breviary 
(and perhaps w’e may add the I’rimer); ‘the Aa- 
ministration of the Sacraments,’ etc., represents 
the Missal and the Manual ; the ‘Psalter’ speaks 
for itself ; and the ‘ Porm of Making,’ etc., stands 
for the old Pontifical. This, of course, is far from 
exhausting the books in use before the Keforma¬ 
tion, such as tlie Hymnary (of which we now have 

1 Waddell, Buddhism of Tihei, p. 412 f. ,. r ..r j 

aShway Yoe (J. O. Scott), The Burman, hu Life and 
Notions, London, 1S82, i. 225. „ , 

3 The title originally ended here ; until 1062 the Psalter had 
its own separate title-page and the Ordinal still has, though 
since 1662 It has also been printed on the front page (see 

the Preface of 1649: * by this order the curates shall 
need none other books . . . but this book and the Bible and 
... the people shall not bo at so great charge for Ixjoks as in 
time past they have been’ (these words are now omitted). 


the obvious one and is thus stated in the Pridace 
of 1549 ; ‘ that the jieoiilc might understand and 
have profit by healing the same.’ But it is a 
mistake to siqipuse that this was an (iiiLirely un¬ 
heard-of innovation in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Ajiart from tlie fact that it was after all only a 
riUurn to primitive practice,® it is worth noting 
that in the marriage service of the unndonned 
rite the betrothal Inul from of old taken jilacc; in 
the motiicr tongue, though the rest of the coi emony 
was conducted in Latin, while for at least 150 
years the private devotions of tlie laity liad heen 
provided for in English by the Primers, which 
w'ere juit forth by authority from time to tinu!.'^ 
The.se contained some of the more important 
prayers, canticles, etc., from the Breviary office.^, 

1 A few traces, however, are left; (I) the referenre to the 
Advent antiphon ' O Saplentia ’ (lOtli Dec.); (2) the mention of 
the anthem * in Quires and IMaces where they sing’at Mattins 
and Iv. ■■nsong; this rulnic, however, flates from 1002; (:i) old 
antiphons have heen introduced into (a) the Litany ('O Dod,' 
etc.), {h) the Bnri.il .Service (‘Man that is horn,’ etc., and ‘I 
heard a voice,’ etc..), and (r) the Visitation of the Sick (‘O 
.Saviour,’ etc.), and (</) the ctillect for the Sunday after Ascen¬ 
sion day is an ad.aplation of an old antiphon. 

'■* Only one metrical h^ nin is now- cont.Tined in the Prayer 
Rook, viz. * Veni (heator ' (in two versions) in the Ordinal. 

3 Merheck’s notation (15.50) was aiqiarentlv to he the norm at 
one time ; hut see I'rocter and Frere, Neiv Hint, of the Hook of 
Common Praj/er, p. 42 f. 

< ‘ Sing’= recite with musical inflexions ; ‘sayrecite in 
monotone. 

» Obviously, if this contention is corre. t, the u^^iml method of 
a priest celebrating the Holy Communion before the consecra¬ 
tion by the bishop ia uru*anonical and reduces the Kpiscoj^al 
serv'ice almost to a farce. In the order of consecration jiro\’i(ied 
in the American I’rayer Book, Holy ('ommuiiK^ii does form an 
integral part, though it is rather spoilt by too much attention 
being directed to Mattins which i)rccede it. 

® (jf. A. Fortesciie, 'The Mann, new' cd., I>ondon, 1014, ji. 126: 
‘There was no idea of a special liturgical language at that 
time [for the first 2 centuries]; people said their pra.i ers in the 
vulgar tongue.’ 

7 For the Reformed Primers of Henry vin.’s reign see Procter 
and Frere, p. 43 f. 
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and tlius for a considurabln period tlie more thought¬ 
ful and religious lay-folk had become familiarize<' 
wit!) a ccriain portion of tin? Clinrch Hervices. 
Still the restoration of the use of the vernaciila 
into public worship—a use which liad ceased fo: 
many centuries—was a now departure of the very 
highest importance and was under God due to 
Henry VIII. and his ailvisers.^ 

'riie first step taken in that direction was in 
1543, when the Canterbury Convocation ordore(‘ 
Lessons from the English Lible to be read ai 
Mattins and Vespers. But the first service proj)er 
to be published in English was the Litany in the 
year following (1544). It is intercisting to not' 
t hat the reason which suggested this was very 
siniilar to that which originated litanies in tin 
West in the 5th and 6th centuries, viz. the preval 
once of bad seasons and other troubles at home am 
of wars abroad. 

The next st<i^) in tlie same direction was at tin 
beginning of Etlward VI. ’s reign, when—pending 
the decision as to the use of English in general— 
an Order of Communion in hmglish was i.ssued ir 
Mar(di 1548. 'I'his- contained the Exhoitation, 
Confession, Absolution, the ‘ Comfort.Jible Words, 
the Ibayer of ‘ Humble Access,’ nearly »is we have 
tlnun now, and was to be inserted in the Latin 
Mass before, the Communion of the people. I’lie 
ICpisMo and Gospel were also to be read in 
English. 

'iliree other principh^s guided the Reformers in 
compiling the rrayer Hook, as the original Pndace 
makes clcfir. 

(2) 'riiey aimed at clearing away that which was 
only legendary and calculated to foster supersti¬ 
tion : 

‘ Here are left out many thlrnrs, wlu roof gome are untrue, some 
unrertain, gome vain and gupcrstiUous,’ 

and at restoring the continuous and orderly reading 
of the Holy Scripture day by djiy together with the 
monthly recital of the wliole Psalter. 

(3) 'Iney gr(^atly simplitied the fornns and cere¬ 
monies in vogue : 

‘The tiumber attd hardness of the rules . . . and tlie mani¬ 
fold changes of thu service was the cause that . . . laiany times 
there was more business to find out uhat should be read tlian 
to read it when it was found out.’ 

At first thi.s i)roeess was much more drastically 
caiTi(Ml out in the case of tlie D.iily Ollices than in 
that of the Idrurgy proper, wliere in 1543 a very 
considerable portion of the ancient usagc.s wa.s 
retained, whilst those in Morning and Evuming 
Prayer were rtsluced to a hare mirimiiim—suital)le, 
as it waa thought, for the busier members of the 
laity as well a.s for others. Hut later changes 
(especially in 1552) in the Idturgy it.self were far 
le.ss conservative ami litui*gically defensil»le. h'ven 
80 the first paragrajihs of the present Preface drawn 
up l>y Hohtu l Sanderson, hishoj) of Lincmln, and 
[irelixed to the original i)ortion (‘concerning tlie 
service,’ etc.) so late fis 1662 still prob^ss 
‘ to observe the like moderation as wo find to luive been used 
. . . in former tiincH. And therefore . . . we have rejected all 
HU(’h falteoitiorisj as were ... of <laMi;crous ron.se(|iUMicc as 
secretly striking at some . . . laudable i>i .act ice of the Church 
of Kngiaiid or indeed of the whole Catholic Chun-h of Chnsl.' 

(4) They desired uniformity of use throughout 
the kingdom. 

‘ WlioriMVM heretofore there hath been irreat diversity . . . 
some following Salisbury use, some Hereford use, etc. . . . 
now, from henceforth all the whole Realm shall have but one 
use.' 3 

1 Of the two schemes drawn un before 1649 by Craniner 
(recently published by Henry Branshaw Society, vol. 1. [ItUoJ) 
the first retains the Latin lanjfuage throuirhout, but the second 
introduces tlie use of Knglish for the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Lessons. 

‘-I Bnlilishcd by H. Bradshaw .Soc., vol. xxxlv. [IfiOS). 

3 It is curious to n fiect tliat after tiie Couricii of Trent (1563) 
the Roman Curia followed suit, and since then has ritforously 
repressed local uses, witli rare exceptions. 


(5) Yet another principle of the Reformers has 
so far been taken for granted rather than asserted, 
except a.s the use of the English tongue and sup¬ 
plication of the forms give evidence of it, viz. their 
intention to give the laity proper facilities for 
joining in the divine .service. This of course 
snecially refers to the Daily Ollices. The theory 
always had been that the people as well as the 
clergy should attend the day hours in the parish 
churcli, though it may be doubted if it was ever 
very generally put in practice, hi 1549 and on¬ 
wards the aim was to facilitate the practice as 
much as po.ssible, though still with doubtful 
succ,cs.s. 

The Preface, as It now (since 1662) stands, bids ' all Priests 
and Deacons to say daily the Mormnjf and E\'enin|^ Prayer 
either i)ri\at,ely or openly, not lieini,^ let by sickness or some 
other ur',o‘nt c.anse ’ (in lo:)2 ‘prcachinjf and studying- of 
divinity’ hail been jjarticularizcd^, ‘ And the Curate . . . be- 
irit^ at invim* and not heiiig otherwise hinflered . . . shall cause 
a hell to he tolled thereunto a convemient time before he begin, 
that the po<»ple may come to hear Cod’s Word and to pray with 
)iim.’ 

Ercsli emphasis was likewise given to tlie obliga¬ 
tion in 1662, when the word.s ‘daily to be said and 
us(nl tbroiigliout the year’ were atlded to the first 
tith‘ of ‘ Morning and Itvening Hrayer.’ 

[t shouhl he observed that much of the original 
Preface recalls the language of Cardinal Quignon’s 
Preface to liis Hreviary (1535), beciinse it shows 
that the Spani.-jh llefoimer’s ideas had clearly as 
much inllucnce on ('ranmer as, if not more than, 
those of Luther and other less conservative Re¬ 
formers on (he Continmit. 

2. Historical resunn^.—It is now matter of 
common knowledge that, though a great (l(!al of 
the work of constructing the Hrayer Hook had 
been done in Henry viii.’s reign, yet the fir.st 
edition was not actually published till 1549, wlien 
I‘3dward VI. had been on the throne more I ban a 
ye.’ir. It was to come into use on Whitsunday, 9th 

iKh* Hut the great and rapid progress made 
by the extreme Puritan party during this reign 
'ivailcd very soon to bring about much more 
radical changes, and by All Saints’ day 1552 the 
Eir.st was sujiersedod by the Second Hook, the 
‘Oiitimts of which are much more nearl}’^ Avliat we 
are familiar with in our present Look; in fact 
lo.st of (he subscfiucnt modifications have been 
by 'vay of addition to, rather than altera( ion of, its 
text. 

Edward dic<l in July 1553, and during the reign 
of Mary the old un reformed services and cercmonie.s 
were restorcil in tlioir entirety. 

When Elizabeth in her turn came to the throne 
1558), she had to he content with the fewest pos¬ 
sible improvements in the Seeond Hook, which wa.y 
hen again (1559) brought into use: such as the 
addition of Sunday Lessons, the omission of the 
letition against ‘ tlie Hi.shop of Rome and his 
elc'^'lnble enormities’ from the Litany, and the 
'resent words of distribution in the Holy Commun¬ 
ion, which combine the formulas of 1549 and 1552. 
By the end of her reign the Puritans had regained 
iich strength that they Imped on the accession of 
lames I. (1663) to get rid of much that they dis- 
ikc<l, hut at the Hampton Court Conference, to 
vhich both sides were summoned, hardly any 
jf their demands were conci’ded. The most 
mportant change wa.s the ailditiou to the Cate- 
hisni of the part about (he sacraments (by John 
Iverall, then tican of St. Paul’s, afterwards hi.shop 
f Norwich), which the Puritans can hardly have 
egarded as favouring their views. 

'I'he next stage in revision was at the Rcstora- 
ion of Cliarles IT. (1660), when the Prayer Hook 
,vius brought hack into use, after being suppres.sed 
uring the (knnnionwealth. In 1661 a conference 
was held in the Savoy, at which it was again felt 

I But without the Ordinal at first (see above, p. 206). 
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impossible to entertain most of the Puritan j)ro- 
posals, such ns the doint; away with the si^n of the 
cross in Holy Baptism and with the kneelinj^ 
posture at Holy Communion. A fair number of 
chanjjjes were, however, admitted under tlie direc¬ 
tion of John Cosin, bishop of Durham, and they 
were mostly by w'ay of distinct improvement. 
They came into force in the year foliowinj^ (B)G2). 

Another attempt at revision made in 1689 w’as 
inellectual, and not much has been done since 
then. We may note, how’cver, (a) that of four 
State .services draw'ii up for occasions of national 
importance in the 17th cent, only one has been 
retained since 1859, that for the kind’s accession 
(revi.sed 1901) ; (i) that a new T.ectionary Avas 
is.sued Avith the sanction of Canterbury and York 
Convocation.s in 1871 ; and (c) that a limited per- 
mi.ssion was given in 1872 to shorten or modify the 
service and use liymms. Of these changes the 
first tAvo must be reckoned as of ail vantage, Avhile 
the third is of more questionable value. Hut 
that the time has come, or ought to have come, 
when yet another general revision should be taken 
in hand to meet modern needs on carefully con¬ 
sidered and ANUsely conservative lines is obvious to 
most thinking Churchmen. But so far only ten¬ 
tative jiroposals are forihimming and ‘ adhue sub 
iudice lis est,’ though a certain amount of progress 
has recently been made. 

3 . The contents of the present Book in detail. — 
It Avill not be [)Os.sible to describe in full the vari¬ 
ous contents under separate heads. We must be 
content Avith draAving attention to salient features 
as best Ave can. 

(a) The Preface.—The first five parajfraphs were prefixed in 
KiOiJ, haling been ooniposed bv Santlerson of Lincoln and 
slij^htly altered by Convocation before apjiroval. 

(b) Uoncernnuj the service of the Chtitch. —Here the orig^inal 
Preface (1640) beiian ; it was probably the work of Crannier, as 
was also the section that follows, Of Ceremonies ; but the latter 
wa.s transferred from the end of the Book to ite present place 
in 1562, while Certain notes for the tnore plain explanation 
and decent ministration of things contained in this Hook were 
then expunged.• Besides one or two verbal alterations of 
small importance, three interesting sentences are now omitted. 
The first has been already quoteci (n. 206^^, n. 4), the second 
justifies the adoption of a single use throughout the realm, and 
the third, which only in a general way bound to thesaiing of 
the Daily Olfices such of the clergy as serve the congregation in 
cathedral ami other churches, has given way to the present 
much more definite and stringent regulation (sec above, )>. 206). 

(c) The order hoiv the Psalter is appointed to be read originally 
contained a spci'ial provision for the first three nioriths of the 
year, by which aist Jan. and Ist March were to be treated as if 
they were Ist and 20th (or JOth) Frb. respectively and the rest 
of the days of the month shitted forward by one (i.t*. Jsl Feb. 
became 2n(l and so on); and in leap-year on the intercalary <lay 
(between the 25th and 26th) the Psalms (and Lessons) of the 
previous day were to he repeated. The order about repeating 
Ulloria Patri' at the end of each P.salm, always provided for 
In the rubric, was not originally inserted here. 

(d) The order hoiu (he rest of the Holy Scripture, etc.—The 
original provi.sions in this section were modified in 1871 to suit 
the Xew Lectionary now in use. It is impossible here to com¬ 
pare the old wiLli'the new course or to indicate the changes 
made and the principles of selection. 

(e) The Calendar jiroper as published in 1549 contained but 
few commemorations and of these the only one that calls for 
notice is fSt. Mary] Magdalen (22nd July), becau.se it was at 
first furnished with a special Introit, Collect, Kpistle, and 
Gospel, but in 1662 all mention of her was removed. The bare 
name, however, was restored in 1561 together W'ith several 
other names, St. Aime (26th July) among them. 

The list of commemorations underwent \arious vicissitudes 
(1601, 1604, 1662) chiefly in the way of ad<lition, though it is not 
always easy to arrive at the reasons for the selections : some of 
the saints are very obscure— e.g., Valentine Bp., Niconiede 
Mart., Enurchue(Kvortins) Bp., ^ and Machutus Bp.—and there 
are some notable omissions (e g., of Eastern worthies). 

The following details are to be observed : (1) St. Alban's day, 
now 17th June, is usually the 22nd, and St. (jyprian's, now 2()th 
Sept., the 14th ; (2) the Transfiguration (0th Aug.) was not 
formally authorized in the West till 1457 (to comineniorate the 

1 But partly incorporated (much modified) In the rubrics at 
the beginning of Morning Prayer. 

3 Not included in the Elizabethan Calendar (1661), but added 
in 1004, perhaps because It had been Elizabeth's birthday and 
therefore a public holiday for some years. Similar national or < 
even local reasons may have guided the selection in other cases j 
{e.g.t St. Audrey il7th Oct.J, the great E. Anglian fafr-day). ' 


ii-livt-rance of Belgrade from the Turks); it now ha.s a jiroper 
Collect, Epistle, ami Gosj^el in the American Praier Buok ; (:i) 
the Name of Jesus (7th .Aug.) was nc\er a icry gem rul com- 
memoralion ; (4) Enurchiis Hp. (7th Sept.) is prol>til)Iy a mia- 
print for FAortius, l)i‘*b()p of tfrieans (4lli cent ); (5) it is some- 
wh-il strange to find the Visilatiori (2rid Jul.\)aml Natiiity of 
1>.V.M. (8tli Sept.) included, since her Falling asleep (i5th 
\ng.), a miicb more general feast-day, is muilted ; (6) ‘ () 
Si])ien(.ia' (16t,h Det ) marks the lieginmng of the series of 
Advent antiphons before Cluistums, though no provision is 
made for their use in Magnifu-at dining that season, (7) K. 
Charles Mart. (oOLli Jan.) was added in 1662 and has been 
omitted witliout aiithont} , since the special service of that da\ 
was abolihhe<l in 1859. 

{f) Tables and rides for feasts and fasts.—-These wore tlist 
added in 1662, probably at Cosin’s suggestion. Hitherto thi‘.\ find 
been kept according to triuhtinn and custom only, e\cr)tt tfiat 
in the Calendar the viuds had been marked. It is to be notial, 
(1) that only the ‘red letter' da>s among the feasts aie here 
mentioned; Cl) that the Friday fast is ot niiusual slrieltiesB, 
being now' only relawtl when Christinas falN i>n th.it (la\ of the 
week; the ancient rule evtciided Hie rela\ali<>n to all Friilays 
within Easter and Christniastido and those on which a feast 
falls; and (3) the distinelion between fasting and abstinence pis 
if the latter were less siiict than the former) is to some extent 
a modi-rn (Roman Catbohe) innovation. 

{(f) The tables for jnuiing paster are too teebniial and 
ebJ.orate to find treatment in this article (cf. tlvLKNDAH 
IChnstian]). And the same may be said about the ‘ Ornaments' 
Publ ic, that stands lieforo the Order for Morning Prayer.t 

(h) The Dady Olfices - Roughly speaking. Morning Prayer is 
compiled from the mediawal utlices of Mattims, I.ands, and 
Prime, levelling Prayer from those of Vespers and Compline, 
W'ith certain new elements aihled to each later. Thus the 
former, from the first Lord's Prayer (with which in 1649 the 
service began) to ‘Te Denm,’ follow’ed the lines of Maltins and, 
from the sei ond lesson to the third collei-t (w ith which it ended), 
the lines of Laiid.s. But Evening Prayer wa.s made to conform 
more to the new Mattiri.s, and therefore the materials taken 
fiom the ancient Vespers and Comi»line were iiibjectcd to 
rather greater cfiange.s, though hero again the first part up to 
Magnilleat more or less corresponds to V^espevs and the latter 
part to Coiiqiline. T!ie opening senteriees, Exhortation, Con¬ 
fession, and Alisolution, were added to Matlins in 1552 and to 
Evensong in 1662. The concluding praters were transferred 
from the end of the Litany to their jiresent jJace in 1602. Of 
these the second was composed in 1604; the others were 
inserted in 1559, the first dating from 154.5 (or iiosNibly 1684) 
and the third being found in the so-called ‘Gelnsian’ Sacra¬ 
mentary. The fourth concludes the Deacon’s Litanv before the 
‘ Little Entrance ’ in the Liturgies of St. Basil and St. ChiMSOS- 
tom. It stands therefore suitably at the end of oiir TJt.any, 
w'hen it i.s followed by Holy Communion, as was originally 
intended, but is less suitable at the end of Mattins and Even- 
song. 

(i) Quicungite vult before the Reformation had been 
appointed for daily use at Prime. In 1549 it was turned into 
English and ordered t-o be used immediately after Benodictus 
on the six great festivals ; and in 1552 seven saints' days wore 
added, which brought up it* recitation to about once a month 
throughout the year. The direction that it is to bo said 
‘ iristeail of the Apostles' Creed ’ was ailded in 1662. 

(;) The Litany in its jire.sent form is perliaiis Cramner’s 
greatest, liturgical triumph. Any one anpiainted with 
media'val litanie.s will ujipreciate the masterly skill with which 
he has by varioms devices (such as the grotiiiiiig of petitions 
drawn from dilTerent sources'^ and the exercising of great 
W'isdom both in selection and in omission ») turned the old forms 
from barren strings of names and short petitions into an 
astonishingly rich and satisfactory instrument of devotion—at all 
events for occa-sions when humiliation of the soul and deeji 
penitence are timely, even if w-e could desire an alternative 
form whii'h should ho more suitable for times of u})lifting and 
rt*joicing^ 

As to the second part of the Litany after the Lord's Prayer, 
it i.s Impo.ssible to give here a complete descrijition of tlie 
materials of which it is built up. The first versicle, response, 
and collect are taken from Luther’s Litany; the collect, how¬ 
ever, is ancient, being that 'in Missa pro tribulatione cordis’ 
(Saruin); the ‘Amen’ has never been printed. Then follows a 
section taken from a litany for Rogationtidc ; it consists of 
anthem and p.salm with ‘ Gloria Pair! ’; only (perhaps by 
accident) the repeated anthem4 precedes the * Gloria ’ instead 
of following it, as it ought to do. The versicles and respon.ses.s 
which come next, ought properly to he sung by the clerks ; 
they were for special use ‘in tempore belli’ in the Sarum use. 


1 Much that is reasonably and usefnlly to he said on opj>osjiig 
views of this rubric will be found in F. C. Eeles’ tract no. 17 in 
Mowbray’s Churchnian's Penny Ldn'ory and in G. Harford’s art. 
8.V. in Prayer Book Dictionarij, p. 610 fT. 

2 Not only ilid he use the old Roman forms, but he also used 
Luther’s IJtan> (1529) and the Deacon’s Litany In the Liturgy of 
St. Chrysostom. 

3 At first (1.644) invocations of St. Mary Mother of God, the 
angels, blessed spirits, patriarchs, etc., were retained, hut in 
1549 they were removed. 

4 The variation in the anthem is unusual. 

fi The address ' O Son of David 'probably stands for the original 
‘ Fili Dei vivi,’ os if It were ‘ Fili Davidis.' 
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The coiicliidinjf vcrsirle, response, and collect are freely adapted 
from the Saruin Rotfatioris. The Grace (2 Co 13) was added in 
isriR. 

(Jk) Holy ComiH-xninn.—Wo here deal mainly with the present 
order, oharacLenziiiir the contents seriatim as briefly as may be. 

The Jh-Hl Lo/il's Prayer and the Collect for Parity appear in 
the Latin rite ainon^< the private devotions of the priest before 
the Mass; lienee perhaps comes his repcatinjf the former 
alone, ' Amen ' and all. 

The Ten Coinniandments have been a special feature of our 
service since Apparently they are intended to recall or 

represent the Lectio Pruphetica (the OT lesson) of the early 
Liturgies. Their present use with the tenfold (instead of the 
former ninefold) repetition of ‘ Kyrie eleison ’ (specially applied 
to each individual soul) is a very hapiiy inspiration of Cranmer’s, 
to whic:h, in syiite of certain (Idlicurties of interpretation and 
application, Kii<;lish Christianity owes much of its certainty as 
to the true standard of irood livin;:,^ 

The (alternative) Collects for the composed in 154$), 

were then ordered for use after the collect ot the day, not 
before as now. 

The Collects proper may bo divided into three classes: (i.) 
those which belong? to the iire-lleformation period, some of 
them as old as the ‘Leonine’ or ‘ (ielasian ' or * Grejforian ’ 
hooks;'-) (ii.) those first issued in 154‘J ; (in.) those issued in 
1662. But it must he ri nu-mliered that many of the older forms 
have received important additions or modifications in either 
1549 or 1662 or at both dates. 

As to the Epistle (diiriiiif which the right position for tiie 
people is that of sitting), it is worth noticing that out of 90 
passages chosen seven are taken from Isaiah or one of the 
Brojihets (only one ot these being for a Sunday, viz. that next 
before Advent), tliirteen out of the Acts, and four out of the 
Revelation (of which two are from the last book for Sundays, 
viz. Whitsunday and Trinit,\ Sunday). 

As to the Gospel (for which the rubric especially orders the 

cople to stand), all that need he said is that the ascription 

ofore(‘Glory be,’etc.) inserted in 1549 was removed in 1552 
and was not restored in 1062, though Cosin desired it and it 
had hcen inserted in the Scottish Olllce (1637) together with 
’Thanks be,' etc., afterwards. 

The rubric ordering a Sermon after the Creed is one of the 
very few references to preaciiing during service in the Book, 
the others being in the baptismal and marriage services, while 
in the Ordinal the Sermon is put before the latany instead of 
in the usual place. The traditional and natural place for 
exposition or exhortation is after tile reading of God’s Word. 

OJ'ertory sentences. —In 1519 one or more of these were to be 
sung ‘ where there be Clerks,’ lint tliis direction was rcmoveii 
in 1552 ami now only the saying of tliem by the priest is 
mentioned. 

The Prayer for the Church [-p Militant here in earth, 1552].— 
This portion of the Canon of 1549 was separated from the con* 
secration of the elements and placed here in 1652: .and at the 
same time the Lord’s Braver,^ with whicdi in accordance witli 
ancient use the Canon ended, was placed after tlie Communion 
of the people as now, and the first of the two following prayers 
was likewise cut off and put separate, as an alternative to the 
Thanksgiving. 

It is to be ob.scrved (1) that with the Church militant are 
now included ‘all thy servants departed this life in thy faith 
and fear’ (which i.s strictly inaccurate), and (2) that ‘oblations’ 
are generally considered to mean the sacred elements in 
contradistinction to the ‘alms’ for the poor; but there are 
grounds for holding that they more correctly refer to the 
people’s contribution to the sujiport of the clergy or their 
offerings in general. 

The three Exhortations w'hich follow are a special feature of 
our Bool originally intro<luced in 1540; since then they have 
beer, siihjecfed to many changes, and ore still printed though 
bid seldom used, the need of them having now' in a large 
measure gone. Nevertheless, they contain much valmahle 
teaching and advice, though some of it has given riso to 
uiifortunato niisuiKlerstanduigs {e.g., as to the ‘unw'orthi- 
ness ’ of those who receive). The first is for ordinary use in 
giving notice of Communion, and suggests tlie lines on which 
private confession to a minister is desirable in the English 
Church ; the second (attributed to Peter Martyr) is to be 
substituted when there is negligence as to attendance ; the 
third is to he used at the Communion itself, after the communi¬ 
cants have been ‘conveniently placed' for the reception. No 
reference to the withdrawal of non ■ communicants now 
remains. 

The section from ‘Ye that do truly,' etc,, down to ‘We do 
not,’ et<;., came after the Consecration and immediately before 
the people's Communion at first (see above, p. 2(M)), It was 

1 In the Noiijuror’s Prayer Book (1718) Mt 223"-40 was substi¬ 
tuted for them. The Scottish Office (of 1764) allows these 
verses as an alternative for the Decalogue. The jiresent 
American I'rayer Book (1892) allows the alternative only on 
days when the Decalogue has already been recited. 

^ This nomenclature is misleading, but much of their contents 
belongs to the 5tli cent, at least. The great majority of the 
‘Saruni ' Collects arc drawn from them. 

3 The present position of the Lord’s Prayer here seems to be 
In accordance with a principle of the Reformers noticeable else- 
wiiere ; it occupies a similar position at Bajitism, Confirmation, 
Matrimony, and Burial, i.e., when the ])rincipal or essential 
cerLMiiony has been performed. 


removed to its present much loss appropriate position in 1652, 
the Prayer of ‘ Humble Access’ being then separated from the 
re.st of the section by the first part of the Canon. 

The Canon began with ‘ The Lord be with you, R; and with thy 
spirit,’ in 1649, in accordance with ancient usage ; but this was 
oiiiitled in 1652. It is now much broken up, and other traces of 
unobjectionable pre-Reformation beliefs and practices besides 
those mentioned have been obliterated. In particular the 
beautiful Epiclesis of 1649 has gone : ‘ With thy holy spirit and 
word vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these thy gifts and 
creatures of bread and wine, that they may be unto us the body 
and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ.’ The 
directions for the manual acts, removed in 1552, were brought 
back in 1662. 

The present form of words at the people's Communion 
happily combines both the forms of 1549 and 1652 and dates 
from 1559 (see above, p, 2(i6). 

The second post-Communion prayer of thanksgiving was 
composed in 1549 and then stood alone, but is now (since 1662) 
an alternative for the prayer of oblation (sec above). 

The * Gloria in Excelsis' in 1549 occupied its ancient plaos 
between the ‘ K>rie’ and the collect, but was removed in 1562 
to the end of the service ; and, though this position is contrary 
to all precedent, it may justly be considered a fitting conclusion 
to our worship. 

The Pdes.sing (1549) is likewise a distinct improvement on the 
rather abruiit ending of the Roman Mass (‘ Ite : inissa est'), to 
which, however, since 1604 an appendix w'ith a short blessing 
has been adtled.l 

The last six collects, of which the first, second, and fourth 
are old and the rest date from 1549, were onginiilly appointed 
for use ‘after the oftertory, when there is no Communion,’ but 
may now be used at other times. 

(1) Holy baptism .—Of the three offices now supplied the 
first, lis issued in 1549, was mostly derived from the ancient 
services considerably modified and simplified. From the first 
the use of salt and the Ephp)hatha were omitted, but the cliief 
points then retained and now since 1552 given up are the 
exorcism, the anointing, and the chrism ; the interrogations, 
tlie sign of the Cross, and the reception into the Church are, 
however, still kept. The novel feature is the insertion of the 
several exhortations suggested hy Luther’s Baptismal Book 
and Hermann of (Cologne’s Coiisultatio (IbiS). 

A second form (for private baptism and subsequent reception 
into the Church, if the child survived) also appeared in 1649 
and has always been retained with such modifications (esp. in 
1662) as were required to safeguard the validity of the sacra¬ 
ment and also to bring it into conformity with the first office aa 
altered in 1552. 

The third form (for bajvtism of adults) was inserted in 1662 
(George Griffith, bishop of St. Asaph, being the chief member 
of the committee that drew it up) to meet the growing needs of 
the natives in our ‘plantations’ ( = colonic8) and others con¬ 
verted to tlie faith (from anahaptisni, etc.). It follows the 
lines of the first olllce with suc'h adaptations as are appropriate, 
and the rubric prefixed definitely recof^nizes (1) that the bishop 
is ultimately responsible for the administration of the sacrament 
‘ per se vol per alium,' and (2) that fasting as vv’ell as instruction 
and prayer should form part of the cjindidate’s jirepar.atioii. 

(in) Catechism. —The former part was drawn up and issued 
in 1549 and has not been altered since. The latter part (on the 
saiiraments of the Go.spel) was due to Overall, dean of St. Baul’i 
in 1603. In spite of certain defects,'** which need rocl-ifying, 
the whole is a valuable manual of elementary instruction in 
Christian doctrine, so far as it goes. 

(n) Confirmation. —The order in 1649 began at *Our help,' 
etc., and included the signing on the forehead as well as the 
laying on of hands; but the former of these ceremonies was 
abolished in 1552 and the present prayer ut the iniposition of 
hamlssubstituted for the older form. The preliminary exhorta¬ 
tion, which ini'orporates the substance of a former rubric (and 
tins accounts for its complete Inappropriateness)3 together with 
the bishop’s question and the answer, were not atlded till 1662. 
This addition has had the unfortunate effect of obscuring the 
true meaning of the rite in the minds of man}'. 

(o) Holy matrimony. —This office has remained without any 
change of much importance since 1549. But the following are 
of sufficient interest to be noted : (1) a phrase in pareiithesi, 

‘ after bracelets and jewels of gold given of the one to the other 
for tokens of their matrimony,' after * as Isaac and Rebecca ’ in 
the prayer ‘ O Eternal God,' etc., was omitted in 1552, when the 
words in the rubric which suggested it were also omitted : ‘ a 
ring, and other tokens of spousage as gold or silver'; (2) the 
phr.ase about the sending of ‘ tliy Angel Raphael to Tobias and 
Sarah the daughter of Raguel’ was altered to the sending of 
‘ thy blessing upon Abraham and Sarah' in the prayer ‘O God 
of Abraham,’ etc. (an undoubted improvement); (3) the phrase 
‘loving . . . husband’ in the prayer ‘O Ood who,’ etc., was 
substituted In 1062 for a quaint reference to the wifely virtues 
of Rachel, Rebecca, and Sarah which had stood there hitherto ; 
(4) before the address in 1549 the rubric ran : * Then shall he 
begin the Communion, and after the Gospel shall be said a 
Sermon,’ etc., whilst another rubric required the newly-married 
persons to receive the Communion the same day. These Indies- 

1 See Fortescue, p. 392 ff. 

a E.g., the answer does not usually contain the gist of the 
question; the unity of Ood is not established, and there is no 
iiieiition of the Church and its constitution. 

8 See F. H. Chase, Confirmation in the Apostolic Affe, 
London, 1909, p. 13 n. 
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tions of the retention of a nuotial nmsa were not obliterated till 
1002, when the prebent rubric before the address was substituted, 
and afterwards it is only stated to be ' convenient’ (i.e. suitable) 
that they should communicate at the first oj>portunity. 

(/)) Visitation of the -After the salutation the form in 

1549 proceeded with Ts 143 (omitted 1552). '1 he second collect, 

‘Hear us,’ etc., made mention of I’eter’a wife’s mother, the 
captain’s servant, and Tobias and Sarah preserved from danger 
by the angel, in 1649; the last reference was omitted in 1552, 
and the other two in 1062, when the nresent form was adopted. 

The second part begins with an exnortation and proceeds to 
an examination of the sick person with a view to his confession 
and absolution, if he feel his conscience troubled with any 
weighty matter (on the lines laid down also in the Holy Com¬ 
munion Offloe [see abovel). Since 1662 the sick person is to 
‘ be moved ’ to do this ; previously it had been left to his own 
initiative. The form of absolution here Is naturally more 
authoritative and personal than those in the Daily Othcos and 
at Holy Coinniunlon. 

The third part consists of collect (partly old) and Psalm 71 
with anthem (‘ O Saviour,’ etc.) and blessing. The conimendation 
to (jtod’s mercy was added in 16G I and also the appendix (contain¬ 
ing four well written though somewhat long occ^ional ^>raycm). 

A service for anointing the sick if desired, which was included 
in 1549, has been omitted since 1552. 

( 7 ) The Communion of the sick.—Uhe present form (with 
certain alterations in 1662) has been in use since 15f.2, wh<*n 
preservation of the sacrament for the sick in the modified form 
of 1549 was aholiRhcd. 

(r) Bunal of the dead.—The present form dales practically 
from 1552, when the definite expressions of jirayer for the dead 
and the provi.sions for Holy Communion made in 1649 were 
omitted. The last ‘collect’ was originally the collect at the 
Communion. The alternative Psalms were not added till 1662 ; 
and the lesson was then transferred to its prf'.scnt place, having 
previously been read at the grave between the anthem (‘I 
heard a voice,’ etc.) and the Lesser Litany. The Grace was 
added in 1662. 

(n) Churching of women .—The title (1649) was ‘ Purification 
of women,’ altered to its present form in 1562. lii the first 
rubric (1) the phrase ‘decently apparelled,’ added in 1662, is 
thought to refer to the old cuslom of wearing a veil, whic.h had 
been discarded during the CoinmonweaUh; (2) the words 
‘convenient place’ had been more carefully defined as ‘nigh 
unto the quire door’ (1540), or ‘ nigh unto the place w'hero the 
Table standeth ' (1662). Ps 121 (1549) was replaced by Ps 116 
and the alternative Pi 127 also added in 1662 The final rubric 
shows that the office is intended as the woman’s preparation 
for Communion. 

(f) A Commination woi for use on Ash Wednesday only in 1649. 
The present title was given to the service In 1552, when it wai 
ordered to be used at ‘divers times in the year.’ Its use on 
Ash Wednesday was again specified as we.I in 1662. 

The opening address advocates the restoring of the primitive 
church discipline of open confession and penance, which had 
gradually given way to private confession (whether occasionttl 
or regular). The final prayer of humiliation by minister and 
people is called an ‘anthem to be said or sung ’ in 1649. The 
special form of Blessing (from Nu was added in 1662. 

(u) Prayerg to be uged at sea.—Tliose were first inserted in 
1062, though some provision of the sort had been made pre¬ 
viously in 1644 by order of parliament. 

(v) The Ordinal (see above, p 205).—The Preface was altered 
in 1662 (1) better to guarantee episcopal ordination after the 
laxity which had prevailed during the Commonwealth, (2) to 
raise the age of deacons from 21 to 23, (3) to restrict the times 
of ordination usually to the Kraber seasons. 

The present rubric (1662) orders candidates for either the 
diaconate or the priesthood to be ‘ decently habited,’ The exact 
meaning of this is doubtful; probably it was intended to restore 
such distinctive clerical attire (e.g., cassock, surplice, and hood) 
as had fallen into desuetude during the Commonwealth, and 
that is how it is now interpreted. In 1660 they were to wear ‘ a 
plain alb ’ ; in 1552 no direction is given at all. So, too, in 1660 
the ‘ Gospel Deacon ’ was ‘ to put on a tunicle ’ (for which see 
also the 4th rubric before Holy Communion (1649J). But since 
1662 this direction has been omitted. ^ „ 

The special petition in the Litany did not actually mention 
either the deacon’s or the priest’s office till 1662; in fact the 
petition was omitted altogether in 1559. 

Since 1865 the Oath of the Royal Supremacy has not been 
administered to either priests or deacons during the service. 

The present Gospel (Lk l‘ 2 aoff.) at the Making of Deacons was 
substituted for the Gospel of the day in 1662 

In the Ordering of priests the first presentation of candidates 
came after ‘ Veni Creator,’ which followed the Gospel, till 1602, 

when the present arrangement was made. , . 

The present Epistle (Eph was substituted tor two others, 
which were alternative, in 1662. . ^ j„ 

Jn has been a third alternative Gospel (for pnesU) in 

1662, but this was omitted in 1662 and is now one of three 
alternatives at the consecration of bishops. ,,roba. 

Veni Creator.—The first and shorter vereion (m all 
bility by Cosin) was added in 1602 and is far 
diffuse anonymous version of 15o0, which has been slightly 
touched up and improved since then but 

The Commission ‘ Receive the ^hands’ 

tant addition ‘ for the Otfice and W oi k of a Priest . . • hands 

*Th"tncilnreeL.ony ot handing • the chalicj or cup with the 
bread ’ to the priests has been omitted sines 
VOL. X. —14 


In the Consecration of bishops the collect was athled and thf 
present selection of Epistles and Gosjiels wa.s made m 166i^. 
There has been no tradilio instrumentorvm since 1652 ; in 164'.) 
the bishop elect recei\ed tlie pastoral staff and the Bible was 
laid on his neck. The jiresent vaguer injunction (to read and 
be a good shephenl) was substituted in 1652. In 1550 he was 
to wear a Bur|ilice and cope ; so likewise were the bishojis 
who presented him (al.-^o their staffs); in 1552 no direction was 
given; the present rubric ‘vested with his rochet’ was added 
in 1662. 

(w) Accession service .—This is now the only survivor of four 
State services (see above, p. 207). The present revision, which 
provides three separate forms, was nuule m 1001 and is on 
sound liturgieal hues. We may nnie in particular the careful 
way in which the method of pointing preserves tlie composite 
character of ‘Te Deum.’ 

(a:) The Articles oj Religion {Ibll), though usuallv printed in 
the volume, form no proper part of our Prai er Book. 

liiTERATURK.—Of the large number of books that have been 
published on the subject only some of the more practically 
useful (and mostly more ruixlern) are heie mentioned. 

(a) The Irish Pra> -ir pr.-.ik, ^877 ; tlio Welsh (only a tr. from the 
Engli.sh), 1667 and oii *ai(l^ ; the .Scottish, 1637 ; ihoOommunion 
has important diflVot'iceji ivhich have undergone various 
vici«isitudes (see J. Dowden, Annotated Scottish Com. Ofice, 
London, 1SS4); tlie Ai.mticrii, 1789; alterations have since been 
made in 1877, IS-Sti, 18'''.), and 1892. 


Prayer Rook Commentary, ed. F. E. Warren, do. 1906; J. H. 
Maude, Jiist. of the Book of Common Prayer, do. 1899; 
Leighton Pullau, Hist, of Book of Comitum Prayer, do. 1900 ; 
E. Burridge, Liturgies and Offices of the Church, do. 1886 ; W. 
E. Scudamore, Motitia Eucharistica*, do. 1876; J. Dowden, 
Workmanship of the Prayerbook^, do. 1902, Further Studies in 
the Prayerbook, do. 1908; H. B. Swete Church Services and 
Service-books before the Reformation, do, 1896; The Prayer 
Book Dictionary, do. 1912; F. E. Brightman, The. English 
Rite, do. 1915; Cranmer’s Liturgical, /’rojccts, ed. llenry 
Bradshaw Society, 1. 11916]; W. H. Frere, Some Principles 
of Liturgical Reform, London, 1911 ; C. Gore, Body of Christ, 
do. 1901 ; J. Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, do. 1901. 

C. L. Feltoe. 

PRAYER FOR THE DEPARTED {Chri«t- 
ian).—I. The custom earlier than the develop¬ 
ment of doctrine. —That prayers hjr the faithtul 
departed do not, as a matter of hi.story, depend 
nece 8 .sarily on any particular doctrine of the inter¬ 
mediate state between death and judgmont is seen 
from the fact that they existed long before the 
doctrines on that subject were develo])ed. Even 
in comparatively late times the form of tlie prayers 
for the departed was framed hclore the toacliing 
was stereotyped. Tlio only tliin*^ that the custom 
necessarily a.ssume 8 is that tlie departed, or some 
of them, can make progress in holiness after death 
ami before the Last Day. 

The custom does not neccMarily even assume that the 
departed are conscious; for it is quite conceivable that pro¬ 
gress migliL be made by an unconscious soul. But it was the 
practicaliv universal belief of ChrisLian ajiUquit.y that the souls 
of the departed, good and bad, are conscious, the helicf being 
base*! chiefly on passages such as the promise to the Penitent 
robber (Lk the descent of our Lord U) limb s (1 P 

etc.), the parable of Dives and Lazarus (Lk 
desire of St. Paul to bo absent from the borlv and at home with 
the LK)rd, to depart and be with Christ (2 Co 6«, Ph 1‘^). 

This article, then, will not deal with doctrines 
about the intermediate state except so far as it is 
necessary to refer to them in order to exi)lain the 
historical custom of prayers for the departed. 

2 . Jewish background of the custom.—It was 
only in the two centuries immediately piecediriL^ 
the Christian era that Jewish conceptions about 
the dead were developed. Hut in 2 Mac 12 
we find prayers for the departec. mentioned and 
defended. For the soldiers who had fallen, when 
it was discovered that under their garments wcie 
consecrated tokens of idols and that this was the 
cause of their death, their companions ‘ betook 
themselves unto supplication, beseeching that tlie 
sin committed might be wholly blotted out ; and 
Judas Maccabseus sent alms to Jerusalem to ojler 
a sacrifice for sin. This the writer justihes, 
because of the resurrection : ‘ If he were not ex¬ 
pecting that they that had fallen would rise again, 
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it were superfluous and idle to pray for the dead. 
This hook is an ahridginent of a lost work by Jason 
of Cyrene (2'^). Jason wrote r. IfO B.C., and the 
abridj^uiont was made between that date and the 
destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70). The pas.sage 
in question })robably shows the existence anion*,^ 
the Jews of the custom under consideration in the 
2 nd cent, before our era; but whether Juda.s 
extended it beyond the limits afterwards approved 
by tlie Christians (below, § 6 ) is another matter. 
J'liat Jews in.scribed on their tombstones words 
similar to 'Kequie.soat in pace,’ and that in later 
times (as at the ])resent day) tliey habitually 
/uayed for the dead, is universally a^U’eed ; but 
(he dates of the tombstone.s are uncertain (for the 
eviden(;e on these heads reference may be made to 
Luckock, After Deatk^, pp. .56-05). ft has often 
been .said that the .Jews would never have borrowed 
the custom from the Christians. This is a line of 
argument which history show.s not to be very safe ; 
but in thi.s c;ise we have the evidence from 2 Mac. 
for the early exislence of prayer for the dead 
among tlie .fews. We mu.st not, however, push 
this argument too far; the practice was, almost 
certainly, not universal among the Jews at the | 
beginning of our era, for the 8 adducees would not 
have used it. And it i.s hazardous in any case to 
say that our J^ord ap[)roved everything in the 
teaching of the ,fews which He did not condemn. 

3 . Early Christian evidence.—The silence of 
the very earliest ages on the .subject is somewhat 
remarkable, in view of the fact that the custom 
was in existence among the Jew.s. Our Lord does 
not refer to it. A phrase in the Pastoral Epi.stles 
(2 I’i C*) has been not unnaturally judged to be a 
j)rayer for On^jsiphorus aftt;r his death (see the 
context, v.^®4^®). 'I’he wording is not much more 
than a pious wish : ‘the Lord grant unto him to 
find mercy of the Lord in that day.’ The l.ately- 
discovered liturgical ])ortion of Clement of Rome’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians (59-61), though it con¬ 
tains intercessions for the living, has none for the 
departe<l (c. A.D. 96). The Didache (c. a.D. 120?) 
in its ])rayer 8 at the agape (or eucharist) only prays 
(Jod to remember His Church and deliver it from 
all evil, perfect it in His love, and gather it 
together irora the four winds (§ 10 )—a petition 
wliich must by its wording include the whole 
Church, but does not explicitly mention the 
departed. 

We tind, however, copious evidence of prayers 
for the departed in the catacombs, usually in the 
simple form ‘ Mayest thou live in peace,’ or the 
like. There are some inscriptions asking those 
who come to the catacombs to pray for the deceased 
person (Swete, in JThSt viii. ,502). The exact 
dattjs of these are uncertain, but they are un- 
doul)tedly ancient. An inscription in Phrygia 
gdves the remains of the epitaph made for himself 
by Avircius (Abercius) Marcell us, bishop of Hiero- 
polis, in the 2nd century. Thi.s is also given by 
other authorities, and has been restored by Light- 
foot (Hr)o.sL Fathers, pt. ii., ‘Ignatius and Poly- 
carp,”** London, 1889, i. 496); it contains this line : 

‘ Let every friend who ob.serveth this pray for me’ 
(the extant inscription breaks off before tliis). For 
Perpetua’.s prayer for the dead at the end of the 
2 nd cent, see below, § 6 . Tertullian {de Monogani. 

10 [c. A.D. 217]) bases an argument again.st re¬ 
marriage on the f.act that the widow prays for her 
deceased husband that ho may have retreslnnent 
and fellowship in the first resurrection. Of later 
writers it is necessary to mention only Eusebius, 
wlio describes how all the people, with the priests, 
praye<l for Constantine’s soul after his deatli (A.D. 
■|,*17 ; Vita Co7tst. iv. 71). 

4. Prayer for the departed in public worship.— 
This first appears in Tertullian, who, however, 


does not treat it as a novelty ; and for some time 
we have no absolutely certain evidence of it outside 
the province of ‘Africa.’ We read of eucharists 
for the dei)arted on their anniversaries, ‘ as birth¬ 
day honours,’ in Tertullian [de Cor. 3, de Monogani. 
10 ); and so in Cyprian [Ep. xxxix. [xxxiii.]3, on 
the ordination of (Jelerinus) we read of them being 
ollered for the repose even of martyrs and con- 
fe.ssors on their anniversaries (see also § 6 below). 
At the end of the 3rd cent, the ‘ African ’ Arnobius 
speaks of the Christian churches {cAmventicula) in 
which ‘peace and pardon are asked for all . . . 
for those still living and tho.se freed from the bond 
of the bodies’ (ado. Gentes, iv. 36). Such anniver¬ 
saries were apparently known to Origen, who 
testifies to the reading of Codex Claromontanus in 
Rol 2 **of ixvda.i.%, ‘memorials,’ for ype/at?, 'needs' 
[of the saints]; but some think that tliis pas.sage 
is due to Kufinu.s’s J.,atin translation and not to 
Origen.^ Two references in the Canon.<i of Hippo- 
hjt'us (xxxiii, [ed. H. Achelis, TU vi. 4 (1889), 

§ 160 f.], and in E. Hauler’s Didascjdim Apostolorum 
Fragmenta Veronensia Latina, Leipzig, 1900, p. 
85), which, though thermselves nerhaps of the 4th 
cent., vet, if so, adhere closely to a 3rd cent, 
original, attest memorial eucharists for the departed 
at the time when they were written, and perhaps 
100 years earlier. In the 4th cent, memorial 
eucharists are constantly attested — e.g., in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (vi. .30 [c. A.D. 375]), which 
say that they w'ere held in cemeteries (so the 
Verona Fragments, as above); in pseudo-Pionius 
{Life of Pobjcarp, § 20 [Lightfoot, iii. 452]), who 
sa^^s that at the funeral of Bishop Bucolus (Poly- 
carp’s predecessor at Smyrna; early 2nd cent.) 
‘they oflered bread for Bucolus and the rest’ (we 
can only take this as evidence for the 4th cent., 
when the Life was written); in Ambrose {de 
Excessu Satip'i, i. 80, ii. 5, and elsewhere), who 
speaks of the eucharists on the solemn anniversaries 
of the departed. An earlier example is in the 
Leucian Acts of John, which speak of a eucharist 
on the third day after death at a grave ; but tbs 
date is not quite certain. Augu.stirie de.scribes the 
eucharist at tlio grave when his mother Monica 
wa.s buried {Conf. ix. 32 [12]), and says that it was 
a universal custom, because eucharist and alms 
help the departed {Se^'m. clxxii. 2 ). We also read 
of an agape, or commemorative feast, for the 
departed {e.g.. Can. of Hipp., loc. cit. ; Apost. 
Const, viii. 44; see also art. Agape). And w« 
freauently read of alms being given for the benefit 
of the dead ; in the Testament of our Lord {c. a.D. 
350?) they are taken out of the deceased’s posses¬ 
sions and given to the poor that he may be profited 
(ii. 15, 23). 

As the earliest written liturgies known to us are 
of the 4th cent, (but see below), we cannot tell 
whether the departed were prayed for at the 
ordinary eucharists before that time; and, indeed, 
the intercessions were probably developed into 
fixed forms somewhat later than the other parts 
of the service (see art. IntkucKS.SION [Liturgical]). 
In the early liturgy known as the Old EtJiiopic, 
which some believe to be a translation of Hippo- 
lytus’s liturgy of the 3rd cent., there is no intor- 
ce.s.sioii given (Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
JVestern, i. 189). But we find the departed prayed 
for either in the ‘Great Intercession’ or in the 
‘ people's [)rayers ’ given in the Testament of our 
Lord, by Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348), by Sar- 
apion, bisliop of Thmuis in Egypt (c. A.D. 350), in 
the Apostolic Constitutions (bk. viii.), and the 
Arabic Didascalia (c. A.D. 400 ?), as in all the 

1 Ongen is dear that the departed pray for th© living— «.g.. 
Com. in Ep. ad Horn. ii. 4. So the Testament of Altraham, 
f 14, ft work probably of the 2rid cent. A.D. (ed. M. R. Jftoies, ip 
TS ii. ^ [Hmubridge, 1892], p. 94). 
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Great Liturgies of the following ages. Sarapion 
also gives a prayer for the departed, to be used at 
a funeral (§ 18). 

5. Purport of the prayers. —In several of our 
authorities the language is severely rtistrained, 
the prayers being, as in Sarajiion, for the repose of 
tlie departed in ‘chambers (ra/xf/ots) of rest’ and 
for Ins resurrection ‘in the day Avhich thou hast 
ordained,’ and that his transgression and sins be 
not reniemliered (§ 18), or, as in tlie prayer which 
follows the recitatbm (utto/SoXt), lit. ‘ jmjmpting’) of 
the names of the departed at the (Micharist, for 
their sanctification. So in tlie Tcstame}}t of our 
Lord the prayer is for a place of rest and remem¬ 
brance (i. ‘23, 35). Note especially the oration of 
Gregory of Nazian 7 . 11 s on his brother Ciesarius (c. 
A.D. 369). He prays for him that he may have an 
entrance into heaven, and enjoy ‘such repose as 
the bosom of Abraham affords,' and ‘ behold the 
choir of angels and the glories and splendom of 
sainted men arnl share their joy.’ etc. 17). 
Nothing is said of sullering for sin. Gompare aba* 
Gregory’s oration on his decease<l sister Gorgonia 
(§ 23). Many of the Great Liturgies have an 
equally restrained prayer for the dead : the 
Jiyzantine ‘St. Basil’ and ‘St. Chry.«ostom ’ 
(Brightman, i. 332, 388); the Greek ‘St. Mark’ 
(Egyptian [ 16 . i. 1201), which asks for them rest 
ami that they be made worthy of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and for us a Christian end ; the (.’ojdic {ib. 
i. 170), which has nearly the same language, but 
somewhat amplified; the Greek ‘St. James’ 
(Syrian rite [ 16 . i. 67]) ; and the Armenian [ib. i. 
440). 

In other cases the forgiveness of the sins of the 
departed is exj)licitly prayed for. In Arnobius wo 
find the first instance of this (above, § 4 ), though 
perhaps he means ‘pardon’ for the living and 
‘peace’ for the dead. But forgiveness of sins is 
em[)hasized by August,ino {Covf. ix. 34f. [13]; he 
is H[)eaking of his mother Monica) ; and so in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 41: ‘that God . . . 
may forgive him every sin, voluntary and involun¬ 
tary’), and in several of the Great Liturgies, as in 
the Syriac ‘St. James’ (Brightman, i. 95), the 
Pk Syrian ‘Addai and Mari’ {ih. i. 265); and in 
the West in the Leonine, Gregorian, and Gelasian 
sacrarnentaries (for the Gregorian see H. A. 
Wilson’s ed., Henry Bradshaw Soc. [London, 1915] 
p. 2U9, etc.). Theodoret tells us {HE v. 36) how 
the ernjieror Theodosius li., when the body of St. 
Chrysostom w^as brought to Constantinople, laid 
his head against the bier and ‘ prayed for his 
parents and for pardon on them wdio had ignorantly 
sinned, for his parents had long ago been dead.’ 
Augustine {Enchiridion, 29) uses the word ‘ oro- 
pitiation.’ Cyril of Jeru.salem had already spolcen 
of * propitiating our merciful God both for them 
[the departed, ‘though they be sinners’] and for 
ourselves’ {Cat. xxiii, [Myst. v.] 10). 

6 . Who were prayed for.—(a) There seems to 

have been a difi'ercnco of o[)inioTi in Christian 
antiquity as to whether all the faithful departed 
should he prayed for, or the martyrs and great 
saints should be excepted. Cyprian {Ep. xxxix. 
[xxxiii.] 3) speaks of ollering sacrifices for certain 
martyrs ‘ as often as we celehrate the pa.ssions and 
days of the martyrs in the annual commemoration.’ 
At the end of tlie 3rd cent., in ‘ Africa,’ Arnobius 
makes no limitation (see above, § 4 C* 'h 

the 4 th cent, also there is no limitation in the 
prayers in the Testament of our Lord (i. 23, 35), 
and Epiphanius of (Cyprus expre.ssly says : 

* We make our memorial on behalf of rij^bteousaud of .sinners ; 
on behalf of sinners prayinjf for the imrcy of God, and on 
half of righteous and fathers and patriarchs, prophets and 
apostles and evangelists and niurt.Nrs and confessors, and 
bishops and anchorets and all the estate (riy^aros) [of man], 
that we may separate the Lord Jesus Christ from the order 


(raffox;) of men by means of the honour given to him, and that 
^\eIllay render worship to him, rememluMuig that, the 

Lord is not to be put on the same footing with any man ’ (lia r 
Ixxv. 8 ). 

Already, it seems, there wa.s a tendency to exalt 
the greatest saints to a .superhiitunn position. 

In Syria tlie Apostolic Constitutions mention 
as.semblies in the ceniLderie.s with lections and with 
psalm-singing {^pdX\ouTe^) on behalf of (iWp) tlie 
maityrs ami all saints who have fallen asleep (vi. 
39), and the liturgy in bk. viii. explicit ly says : 

‘We offer to thoe also on behalf of all the saints who from 
the beginning have pleased thee, patriarchs, prophets, just 
men, apostles, marlyrs, confeB.^ors,’ etc. (I'h. 12 ). 

In the era of the (iieat Liturgies the same feel¬ 
ing still survived ic some Churche.s. The Greek 
‘St. Mark’ prays for rest and remembrance for 
the souls of I paO-iarclis, prcqihcls, a]tostle8, 
martyrs, confe.ss find others, including St. 
Mark himself by nr'nie (Brightman, i. 12S). In 
the I’yzantirie lite (he Greek ‘St. Chrysostom’ 
and the Armenian liturgy have an almo.st identical 
}>rayer (//>. i. 387 f., 449).* 

On the otiior hami, there was a tendency in 
.some circles in the 4th cent, to abstain from 
jtrayors for the martyrs ami the greatest saints. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, sjieaking of the Great Inter¬ 
cession in the eucharist, makes a di.stinct ion : 

‘ We commemorate . . . first patriarchs, proiihcts, apostles, 
martyrs, that at their praters and intervontion God would 
rccei\e our petition. Afterwurris also on lichalf of llu* holy 
fathrusarid bishops who have fallen aslecfi hcl'ore uh, and, in a 
word, of all ulio in past years ha^•e fallen anlcoj^ among us, 
believinef that it will be a very great advantage to the souls, for 
wlioni tlie supplication is put up, while tlmt holy and most 
awftil sacrifice is i)reRented’ {Cat. xxiii. [Mi/nt. v.j y). 

Augustine {Serni. clix. 1 ) expressly denies that 
martyrs are prayed for, though they are com¬ 
memorated at the altar; and he considers that it 
is an insult {in/uria) to pray for a martyr, ‘to 
whose prayers we ought to commend ourselves.’ 
And we .see the same feeling in several of the 
Great Liturgies—in the Greek ‘St. James’ (Syrian 
rite [Brightman, i. 47 f.]), the K. Syrian ‘ Addai 
and Mari’ {ib. i. 264), and the Abyssinian Liturgy 
{ih. i. 206, 208, 228 f.). The Coptic takes a middle 
line {ib. i. 169). It asks for rest and remembrance 
for all the great saints, including the ‘ holy Theo¬ 
tokos Mary,’ but goes on to say : 

‘ Not that w« . . . are worthy to intercede for their blessed, 
ness . . . but . . . that . . . they may in recoinpetiBe intercede 
for our poverty and weakness.’ 

'J’he n iiestion depended much on whether it wa.s 
helievetl that the greatest saints have already 
received their full reward or await it at the Last 
Day. d'hat they have already receivetl it is 
denied by Justin Martyr {Dial. 80) and Iremeus 
{Hfvr. V. 31). Tertullian {de Anivia, 55, de lies. 
Cam. 43) makes an exception only in the case of 
the martyrs. In the 3rd cent. Origen makes no 
exception {Horn, in Lev. vii. 2: ‘ not even tlie 
apostles have yet received their joy’). So, indeed, 
Augustine, though with some hesitation, makes 
tlie La.st Day the time for all the faithful to re¬ 
ceive their comiilete reward {Serin, cclxxx. 6 ). 
But gradually in the West the view prevailed 
that all the great saints, wlietlier martyrs or not, 
are alreatly reigning with Christ, and (uight not 
to he prayed for (for a review of belief on this 
subject see A. J. Mason, Purgatory^ p^). 81-96). 

{b) There was a general feeling that it was of no 
avail to pray for the heathen deufirted, for any hut 
the baptized. There might, indeed, he an excej)- 
tion, especially in times of persecution, in the case 

1 This article is not concerned with the subject of t-lic itivncu- 
tion of saints ; but, os an illuslratioti of the fi-t-ling e.xjucsscd iii 
these authorities that all the faithful departed an- of one cl.ass, 
it may he mentioned that the Greek Orthodox (Jhuich at the 
present day habitually invokes the prayers, not only of the 
saints, but of departed relatives, whether they were enpecially 
saintly or not. There is a beautiful poem by Alexis hhomia- 
koff, asking his dead children to pray for him (Birkbeck, Kustna 
and the Knglith Church, p. 21). 
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of a catooluiinon who desireti baptism but 

l)Gfor6 Ji6 cf)iilfl tccpAvg thiit siict/iniont. T 110 
Canons of Hippolytus (x., eJ. Ache!is, § 33) say 
that cntechimieiis are already ‘ Christians/ and so 
tiie 7th canon of the Council of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381). Ti)e former work (xix. [101]), the 
Egyptian Church Order (Sahidic, § 44), and the Testa¬ 
ment of our Lord (ii. 5) reco^oiize a martyred cate¬ 
chumen as ‘ ba])tized in his own blood.’ But, gener¬ 
ally speaking, only the baptized were prayed for. 
Augustine says {kncJiir, 20): ‘We oiler ... for 
all haptiz.ed diiparted.* We do, indeed, read that 
L’erpetua prayed for her brother Dinocrates, who, 
as wo gather from her own words, was unbaptized, 
though Aiigustine denied this. A similar case is 
found in the Acts of Paul aiid Theda (Swete, 
JThSt viii. 502 f.). Cregory the Great prayed for 
the soul of tlie eni])eror Trajan, and was warned 
in a vision not again to pray for the unbaptized 
(Lightfoot, Tgnotius, i. 5). Ihit these were mere 
private sj)eculations, which did not represent the 
ordinary feeling of Christianity. 

For those who died in wilful sin it was felt that 
prayer could not be ollered. 'I'he Apostolic Con¬ 
stitutions (viii. 43) say that one will never help 
the wicked {daeftCov), even though he gave all the 
goods in the world to the poor. Augustine {de 
Civ. Dciy XXI. xxiv. 2) says that prayers are not 
for unbelieving and unholy dead ; they are Air. 
29) neither for those who are very good nor yet for 
those who are very bad. In the 3r<l ctmt. Cyprian 
had forbidden the eucharist to be ollered for the 
soul of a certain person who had seriousl}^ trans¬ 
gressed an ecclesiastical rule and had died impeni¬ 
tent {Ep. i. [Ixv.] 2, to the clergy and people at 
Furni). 

7. Early objectors to the custom. —In the 4th 
cent. Aerius, a presbyter in Pontus, the founder of 
the sect named after nini (it seems scarcely to have 
survived his death), protested against prayers for 
the departed. We learn about his history and 
his views from Fpiphanius, who says that he was 
alive in his time {liter. Ixxv. 1), and from Augus¬ 
tine liter, liii.). He had been disappointecl at 
not being made bislioj), and lapsed into Arianism. 
Among other things he said that the eucharist^ 

‘ ought not to be oll’ertid for them that sleep.’ He 
adduced jis the reason for his objection the danger 
of a man leading a sinful life in the hope that he 
would be saved from punishment by the prayers of 
his friends. 

Though Aerius is the only person in antiquity 
known by name who objected to prayers for the 
departed, there must have been others. Cyril of 
Jerusalem says that ‘many’ held that they were 
prolitless (Coi. xxiii. {Myst. v.] 10); and the language 
of Augustine {Enrhir. 2!)) and others seems to imply 
that the question was frequently debated in the 
4th century. Yet the objection cannot have been 
much pressed, for Augustine {Aerrn. clxxii. 2) says 
that the custom was universal, and Fpiphanius 
{Ilcer. Ixxv. 8) traces it back to primitive times.^ 

8 . Mediaeval Western views.~Asdoctrines about 
the intermediate state developed in the West, 
chiefly in consequence of the tentative suggestions 
of Augustine and the visions related by Gregory 
the Great, the principal aim of prayer for the 
depart(!d came to be the deliverance of souls from 
a penal purgatory. The schoolmen discussed the 
matter at considerable length. Their speculations 
concern us here only so far as they resulted in the 

1 This is clearly the Ineanin},^ At the time npo<r<fiepeiy and 
offerre were used ahsolnloly, without a substantive, ua the 
toohtuoal terms for colebrutiuK the eucharist. See the present 
writer’s Ancient Church Orders, Cnmbridjjc, lUlO, p. 48. 

^ On the subject of jvrayors for the departed reference may be 
made to a learned catena of Patristic and liturjsMcal writiiif^s (as 
far as they were kriDwn in his day) by James Ussher, archbishop 
of Armagh (lOi’.'i .'»»>), reprinted in the Oxford Tracts Jnr the 
Times (Tract 7'Z, London, 1837). 


particii/ar shape taken by the prayers. When 
])iirgatory was conceived as a place of punishment 
wliose tortures differed from those of hell only in 
not being eternal, it is not surprising that men’s 
energies wore directed to the deliverance, by 
prayer and alms, of their friends therefrom. Yet 
the prayers of the mediawal Latin service-book.s 
show great restraint, and do not reflect popular 
beliefs to any very large extent. But they exhibit 
a sadness which is not found in earlier rites. The 
keynote to the Sarum service for the burial of the 
dead is struck by the opening antijjhon : 

* Circumdederunt me gemitus mortis, doloret Inferni circum- 
dederunt me* (see W. Maskell, Monumenta ritualia EccUsios 
Anglicanoi'^, Oxford, 1882, i. 142). 

T'be popular conceptions about purgatory are not 
necessarily the official views or the Church of 
Koine. According to Roman Catholic writers of 
repute, the only statement which is of faith in 
that communion is that ‘ there is a purgatory and 
that the souls detained in it are helped by the 
prayers of the faithful’ (Creed of Bope Pius v.). 
The Council of Trent {Canones et Decreta^ sess. 
xxii. § 2 ) says that the eucharist is ollered ‘ for the 
departed in Christ not yet fully cleansed’; and 
sess. XXV. (decree on purgatory, A.D. 1.563) has the 
words ju.st quoted from the Creed, adding ‘especi¬ 
ally the acceptable sacrifice of the altar,’ and 
enacting tliat a ‘ sane doctrine of purgatory, handed 
down from the holy fathers and sacred councils, is 
to be believed and taught.’ The last words prob¬ 
ably are meant to rebuke the extravagances of 
some popular teaching. 

9. The Church of England at the Reformation 
took a middle course. In the First I’rayer Book 
of Edward VI. (1549) there were explicit prayers 
for the departed. But since 1552 these have been 
removed from the public services; the only relics 
of them remaining are the petitions in the Com¬ 
munion Service (perhaps purposely left ambiguous) 
that ‘ we and all tliy whole Church may obtain remis¬ 
sion of our sins,’ etc., and (in the prayer for the 
Church militant) that ‘ w ith them (the departed) 
we may bo partakers of thy heavenly kingdom ’ ; in 
the latter case the title does not exactly correspond 
with the contents of the prayer, as is sometimes 
the case in the Thirty-nine Articles. In the 
Burial Service there is a prayer ‘ that we, with all 
those that are departed in the true faith of thy 
holy Name, may have our perfect consummatiuii 
and bliss,’ etc. But, while thus removing explicit 
prayers for the departed from its Prayer Book, the 
Church of England declined to condemn the prac¬ 
tice in itself. In the original draft of art. xxii. it 
was proposed to do so, but the condemnatory w'ords 
wore struck out (see FL C. S. Gibson, 2'he Thirty- 
nine Articles, London, 1897, p. 537 f.). And the 
Act of Uniformity of 1552 expressly declared tliat 
tlie F'irst Book of 1549 was ‘a very godly order, 
agreeable to the Word of God and tlie primitive 
Church.’ In the Second Book of Homilies, on the 
other hand, the liomily on prayer repudiates 
jirayers for the dead ; and this book is said by 
art. XXXV. to ‘contain a godly and wholesome 
doctrine,’ though all its opinions are not necessarily 
the official views of the Church of England. The 
losition of that Church is thus a mediating one. 
t neither commands nor condemns the practice, 

and leaves it, as far as private practice is concerned, 
to the discretion of its rnenihers. 

10 . The Westminster Confession.—This was 
adopted as a standard by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in Scotland, A.D. 1647. It takes a very 
precise line on the subject now under considera¬ 
tion. It says : 

* Prayer is to be made ... for all sorts of men living, or that 
shall live hereafter ; but not for the dead, nor for those of whom 
it may be known that they have ginned the sin unto death’ 
(xxi. 4). 
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The same statement (with a slij^^ht difference of 
wordinji:) is found in the Larger Ctdeckism of 1C48 
(qu. 182), but is not contained in the Shorter 
Catechism of the same date. Already in 1580 the 
Scottish National f-ovenant, when denouncinjij (in 
the strong language of the day) ‘ that Roman 
Antichrist,’ had repudiated among many other 
things * his purgatory prayers for the dead.’ 

The reason for the prohibition of prayers for the 
departed in the JVestmmster Confession is seen in 
its teaching as to the state of the faithful after 
death. All progress after death is denied. After 
saying that at death man’s soul does not die nor 
sleep, it goes on ; 

‘ The souls of the righteous, being then [at death] >nnde per¬ 
fect in holiness, are received Into the highest heavrns, where 
they behold the face of (JofJ in liglit and glory, wjiiting for the 
full redemption of their bodies : and the souls of the wif ked are 
cant into hell. . . . Besides these two places for souls separ¬ 
ated from their bodies, the Scripture acknowletlgeth none’ 
(xxxii. 1 ). 

Very similar is the wording of the Larger CciU - 
chism (qu. 86). The Avell-known words of the 
Shorter Catechism (qu. 37) are: 

‘The souls of believers are at their death made perfect in 
holiness and do immediately pass into gloi \ ; and their bodies, 
being still united to Christ, do rest in their graves till the 
resurrection.’ 

This may be taken to be the general teaching, 
not only of Presbyterians, but of a large number 
of other Protestant communities throughout the 
world. Luther, however, favoured the practice 
of praying for the departed (see S. C. Gay ford, 
The Future State^ London, 1903, p. 58). 

II. The Eastern Orthodox Church.—The teach¬ 
ing of this Church remains much the same with 
regard to prayer for the departed as that of the 
Greek Fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries. It is 
remarkably cautious in refusing to dogmatize. The 
eminent Russian layman, Alexis KhomiakotT, 
remarks (Hirkbock, p. 217 f.): 

‘ Each person owes bis prayers on behalf of all, the living and 
the dead, and even those who are as yet unborn. . . . We do not 
acknowledge purgatory, that is the purifloallon of souls by 
sufferings from which they may be ledeemed by their own 
works or those of others. , . . Who will forbid us tonray[0od] 
to glorify his saints and to give repose to his elect?' (see 
above, § 6 ). 

The official treatise On the Duty of Parish 
Priests (§ 16 [Blackmore, Doctrine of the Russian 
Church, p. 281]) says that we ought to pray for the 
departed in the hope and faith of the resurrection 
of them tliat sleep, and bases this teaching on 
Bar 3^*-, 2 Mac 12‘“^’, and on apostolic and primi¬ 
tive tradition. The Synod of Jerusalem (or Beth¬ 
lehem, A.D. 1072) went farther than Khomiakoff 
and most Eastern theologians would approve. 
‘The doctrine of purgatorial fire has never been 
recognized or admitted in the Eastern Church’ 
(DuSworth, Greek Manuals, p. 63) ; but the 
Synod, which was held at a time when the Eastern 
Cnurch was largely under Roman influence, pro¬ 
nounced in favour of some sort of punishment in 
purgatory for a certain number of sinners, and 
affirmed that ‘ they are released by God’s goodness 
in answer to the prayers of priests and the bene¬ 
factions done in the name of the departed by their 
kinsfolk,’ and that for this the euciiarist is ‘of 
especial avail’ ; ' but the time of their release we 
know not’ {ih. p. 64 f.). On the other liand, Arch¬ 
bishop Philareb of Mo.scow, the author of the 
Longer Catechism of the Riis.sian Church in its 
present form, denies that there is such a thing as 
purgatory in which souls have to pass through 
nery torments in order to prepare them for blessed¬ 
ness (Ileadlam, Teaching of the Russian Church, 
p. 17). And the Catechism itself (Blackmore, 
p. 98 f.) says nothing of any punislnnent even for 
those who have dieu without having bad time to 
bring forth fruits worthy of repentance, bill affiims 
that they may be aided towards the attainment of 


a blc.ssed resuiTeclion by prayers, eucliarists, and 
work.s of mercy oIVcred'for them. It sjiys of all 
the righteous dead that they ‘are in light and 
rest with a foretaste of eternal liappiness,’ while 
the wicked ‘are in a state the reverse of this’; tlie 
righteous do not attain to perfect happiness till the 
re-surrection of the body. 

12 . The Separated Churches of the East—The 
service-books of these eouniiunities have already 
been dealt with, in reference to prayer for the 
departed (§§ 5 , 6 ). Wo may, however, in conclu¬ 
sion notice a very remarkable custom which is 
found among both the A rmenians and the E. Syrians 
(Ncstorians), namely that of animal sacrilices. 
These seem to be properly meint)i i;ils of the dead 
(for the custom among tlie E. Syrians see A. J. 
Maclean and \V. H. Browne, The Catholic ns of the 
East,^ London, 1892, p. 334 ; for the Armenians 
see E. C. Cori} hear«‘ and A. J. Maclean, Rituale 
Armcnorum, Oxfoid, 1905, pp. 54-60). This 
custom appears to be a curious survival of 
paganism. 

liiTKUATCKR.—A. J. Mason, Purnatorp, the State of the Failh- 
ful Depiirtctt, Jnvocatimi^ oj Saints, Ijondon, 1!)01 ; H. B. 
Swote, ‘ Pra\t'r f(ir Un' Dt-parted in the first four Centuries,’ in 
JThSt viii. (I<)u7j ranitT.; H. M. Luckock, Deaths, 

London, 1881; E. H. Plumptre, The Spirits in Prisern^, do. 
188(5, oh, ix, f.; F. G. Leo, C’hrislian DociHne of I'raper for 
the Departed'^, do. J876 ; F. E. Brijflitni.an, Liixirgies Eastern 
and W'rsiern, i., Oxford, LS‘H5 (for the EaHteru liturgies); 
W. E. Scudamoie, art. ‘ Ohsetiuiea of the Dead,’ in DC A ; 
P. J- Toner, art. ‘Dead. l'ra><‘rs for the,' in CK iv. 65.8IT.; 
R. W. Blackmore, Doctrine of the Russian Church, Aberdeen, 
184.'); W. J. Birkbeck, Russia and the English Church, 
lyondon, 189.5 ; H. T. F. Duckworth, Greek Manuals of 
Church Dvctj'ine, do. 1901; A. C. Headlam, Teaching of the 
Russian Church, do. 1897; E. C. Dewick, Primitive 
Christian Eschatology, Cambridge, 1912. 

A. J. Maclean. 

PRAYER-WHEELS (or ‘magical wdieels’).— 
This name is applied to wheels or cylinders which 
are made to revolve in the exj)ectation of spiritual 
or magical prolits. Sometimes they are actual 
wheels, hung in a temrde and turned by band or 
by means of a cord, lo this category belong the 
small metal wheels fixed in the wooden pillars 
at the entrance of certain Ja]>ancise pagodas.^ 
Such also are the so-called ‘ whecds of fortune,’ 
suspended from the ceiling or attaclied to the 
pillars of sumo Breton churches. Woiship[)cr 8 
are allowed to turn these on payment of a few 
pence for behoof ol a saint whose iinagci is jilaced 
alongside, and which bears the name of ‘Saint of 
the VV'heel’ {Santic-ar-rod). The Jai)ancs(? wlieels 
have metal rings, which slide ahuig tlie s]»ok(‘s and 
make a silvery sound. The Breton wheels [iro- 
duc 0 the same eflec.t by means of the small bells 
with which they are dci;orated. The use of the.se 
instruments is of long standing in the (diurch. 
According to the Monasticon Anglicayinin , St. 
Ethelwolu, bishop of Wincliester in the bith cent., 
introduced into his cathedral awheel of gilt metal, 
all covered with little bolls (‘ tintiiinahulis plenani ’), 
which was made to revolve on saints’ days, to 
increase the devotion of the faithful (‘ad niajoris 
excitationem devotionis’).* Among the ancient 
Greeks the grammarian Dionysius of Thrace notes 
‘the wheels which are revolved in the tcnqiles of 
the gods.’® Plutarch and Heron testify to their 
presence in Egyjitian tenijdcs of a late juuiod. 
Plutarch makes them a symbol of the instability 
of human things,^ Heron an instrument of pin ili- 
cation : ‘Below the colonnade of the Egyptian 
temples are placed movable bronze wdicrds, which 
are turned by those entering, in the belief tliat tlie 
bronze purifies.’® 

1 See illustration In Simpson, The Buddhist Praying- Wheei, 
p. iin. 

a Monasticon Anglieanum, e<i. W. Dugdale, Ivondon, \€djb, 
p. 104. 

Sap. Clera. Alex. Strom, v. p. hfiS. * Fiona, xiv. 

8 Veterurn Matheinaticoruin Ojiera, Paris, 1093, p. 220. 
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Again, the instrninents nscd ffjay he cylinders, 
ar rather cylindrical boxes, containing texts or 
sacred objects. Sncli are the praying-mills, which 
have assumed sjiecial importance among the Ihid 
dhists of the ^sorth. The smallest ones are bob 
bins, often of silver, attached to a wooden handle 
which the Jilmas by a slight movement of th( 
wrist keep steadily revolving for whole days, 
while they repeat the invocation engraved on the 
surface—generally the famous formula, Oin mani 
padme HUih, ‘ 0 the jewel in the lotus ! ’ Other 
cylinders, of a larger size, generally of wood 
painted in bright colours, are to be seen in the 
vicinity of the lamaseries. Passers-by make them 
revolve by means of a handle which returns to the 
hand, making a bell ring several times. As many 
as 300 of these wheels may bo found, placed side 
by side like barrels in a beer-cellard oome are of 
such a size that it requires several persons to set 
them in motion. The traveller (jt^rard saAV one at 
the monastery of Sunum which carried 108 lighted 
lamps. Otherscontain shrines, images, and prayers, 
and occasionally a number of manuscripts, l^ach 
revolution confers on the worshipper the same 
sj)iritual benefits as the reading or all the texts. 
Miss Gordon Gumming found some in Japan whicdi 
were veritable libraries—‘circulating libraries,’ as 
William Simpson wittily called theni.^ Gabriel 
Bonvalot mentions having encountered, in the 
monastery of Dotou, 100 large bobbins, each con¬ 
taining 10,000 invocations. As a few minutes 
suffice to revolve the whole in succession, one may 
thus rapidly gain the benefit of the indulgences 
attached to the recitation of 1,000,000 formiiTm.^ 

In the Himalayas those mills are often erected 
above a rushing stream, which turns unceasingly 
a wheel witli blades dipping into the water. It 
appears that the merit mechanically engendered 
by these applications of natural forces goes to in¬ 
crease the Karina of those who constructed the 
apparatus. E. R. Huc,^ Gilinour, and W. W. 
KockhilP report that among the Mongols there 
are mills maae of ])a})er and hung in the tents over 
the fireplace in such a way that they may be 
set in motion by the displacement of the heated 
air. 

Such is the fashion in which the Buddhists of 
the Northern school liave materialized the ‘wheel 
of the Law,’ the Dharmachakra^ the chain of 
causes and effects, d'liere is no mention of pray¬ 
ing-mills in the oldest Buddhist treatises. Nor 
arc these instruments known among tiie Buddhists 
of the South. Nevertheless the symbol of the 
wheel was in very early times held in high esteem 
by the followers of the Buddha. It is to be seen 
on Buddhist monuments prior even to the fir.st 
appearaii(!e of the image of the Master. The 
wheel figures in the oldest Buddhist sculi)tures, in 
the place of honour upon altars, where it receives 
the homage of the faithful.® A. Cunningham 
supposed that it represented the Buddha himself.'^ 
But it is more probable that it personified his 
teaching, the ‘ wncel which he set in motion for 
the salvation of humanity,’ by the revelation of 
the Kour Great Truths in his famous sermou at 
lienares. 

1 J. Gllmour, Among the Mongols, London, n.d., p. 164. 
a P. 21. 

Across Thibet, Eng. tr., Loudon, lb91, ii. 170; Tour du 
monde, Ixli. [1891] 3li(). 

* Travels in Tartary, Eng. tr., Ixvndon [1852], vol. i. ch. Ix. 

8 JUGS for May, 1S94, p. 3()3. 

8 J. F«rgu8aon, Tree and Serpent Worship, London, 1868, pi. 
xliii. fig. 1. 

7 Bhma Topes, Ixvndon, 1854, p. 352. 


We may suppose that the Buddhists have com¬ 
bined their symbolism of the wheel with a magical 
rite previously practised either by the Scytliian 
races of (’entral Asia or by the Brahmans of 
Northern India. In .support of the former of these 
conjectures use may be made of the circumstance 
that on a coin of the Indo - Scythian king 
Hoerkes or Hflvichka this monarch holds in his 
hand a spindle-shaped object in which some have 
thought to recognize a praying-mill.^ On the 
other hand, William Simpson has found in the 
Satapatha Brdhrnana a text which shows be¬ 
yond question that the Brahmans revolved chariot- 
wheels horizontally around a stake fixed in the 
ground, while tlu^y chanted a hymn from the 
Samaveda in honour of the sun-god Savitri.^ 

What was the original purpose of this rite? 
The wdieel, which has a round shape, and which 
irnplie.'^ a movement of translation in space, has 
everywhere been one of tiie ima'^es most fre- 
qiKiiitly employed to rejiresent the sun. The 
latter is caflocl by the Latins rota altivolans,* 
in the Edda ‘ the beautiful wheel ’ {fagravel),^ by 
the Celts ‘ the luminous wheel ’ {roth fail),^ and 
the Ri(jve,da invokes the god who directs ‘ the 
iden wheel of the sun.’® The wheel thus be¬ 
comes the symbol of the regular course of the sun, 
and consequently of the celestial or cosmic order, 
tlie rita. Another passage of the Rigveda speak.s 
of it as ‘the immortal wheel which nothing stops, 
on which all existence depends.’ It was this sym¬ 
bolism that the Buddhists applied to their ‘ wlieel 
)f the Law,’ with its thousand spokes, the Dhartna- 
'ha/mt, ‘ that wheel wliich not by any Salnnana 
)r Braliman, not by any god, not by any Brahma 
or Mara, not by any one in the universe can ever 
be turned back ! ’ ® All observers agree in stating 
.hat the praying-mills must turn in the direction 
ollowed by the sun.* 

On the principle of imitative magic, to revolve 
.he wheel in the apparent direction of the .sun’s 
course is to facilitate or assure the beneliceiit 
novement of the sun, and thus to secure general 
uck, as in the similar case of circumarnbulation 
y.v.). Hence the popular customs, described by 
Jannhardt^® and Gaidoz,’^ in which the inhabi¬ 
tants of certain districts—in Germany, France, and 
England—may bo seen driving a wlieid, sometimes 
let on tire, across the fields. As Mannhardt main¬ 
tains, this is simply a solar charm, intended to 
secure an abundant Harvest. 

Finally, mention must be made of certain forms 
of rattles used by the inhabitants of New Mexico. 

In so far as they are magical instruments, they 
resemble in construction tlie invocation-cylinder, 

’ ut they belong to quite a ditlerent symbolism. 

Litkraturr.—C. F. Gordon Cummin^, ‘7’he Wheel as a 
Svni])ol in Religion,' in Scrib7\cr’8 Monthly, xxii. [1881] 738 ff. ; 
William Simpson, The Buddhist Praying-Wheel, London, 
1890; H. Gaidoz, ' Le Dien gauloig du soleil et le Hymholismo 
le la roue,’in It A iii. iv. [1884]; Goblet d’Alviella, ‘Moulini 
h. prifircs,’ in fteime de VLTnivsrsiU de Bmxelles, 1897, and ‘ Lei 
Roups syinholiques d« I’ancienne Egypte,' in Bulletin de VAca- 
demie royals, llruHsels, 1899. GORLET D’ALVIELLA. 

1 This identification is questioned by Percy Gardner, who 
•eproduces the coin in his Indian Coins in the British Museum, 
Greek and Soythic Kings of Bactria and India,' London, 1886, 

>1. xxvii. no. 16. 

a V. i. 5. 2 {SBE xll. [1894J 22 f.). 

8 Lucretius, de Her, Nat. v, 434. 

* J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallvbrass, liOndon 
882-88, ii. 701 f. 

® J. Rhys, Celtic Heathendom'^, London, 1892, p. 214. 

« V. vi.‘56. 7 V. i. 104. 8 SDK xi. [1900] 168 f. 

® J. Kdkins, Religion in China^, lAjndon, 1878, p. 238. 

10 RA III. iv. 14 IT. 

11 Der Baumkultus, Berlin, 1876, p. 610. 
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Christian (J. Stalker), p. 215. 

Jewish (H. Hirschfeld), p. 220. 

PREACHING (Christian). — i. The early 
Church. — F lorn the accounts of (Christian wor¬ 
ship in the NF, especially in the EpistleK to 
the Corinthians, it can be gathered that great 
liberty of prophesying was allowed in the ineet.ngs 
of the primitive Christians, although there i as a 
general understanding that the prompting to^ ncak 
should come from the Spirit of God. As e/^ly as 
the Didnche the ‘prophets* are inentionoi a.s a 
separate class, the members of which wandered 
from community to community in the exercise of 
their gift; but already their inspiration was so far 
from being above suspicion that the churches were 
coming to be better satisHed with any authentic 
light they could receive from their own elders than 
with tlie illumination allorded by those wandcii?]i 
stars. This tendency was increased by the grow ii;g 
sense of the inexliaustible treasures of wisdom a/ul 
spiritual power lodged in the Holy Scriptures tl»c 
canon of which was gradually forming. From the 
•ymigogue the Church had inherited the practice 
of reading aloud the sacred writings and attaching 
to this reading the word of exhortation. Wlum 
the Christian community had the whole of the N P 
and the O'! thus to draw upon, it could not lack 
the bread of life, if a moderate amount of attention 
or skill were given to the application of what had 
been read to the life of the indivitlual and the com¬ 
munity. At all events the first form of preaching 
was hoiniletical, a homily being a running com- 
mentaiy on a passage read. This is known to have 
been the form of instruction given at the liist 
college for the training of preachers, the C'atecliet- 
ical School of A](‘xandria, of which Clemmit and 
Origen were the shining lights. Many of Urig(‘n’.s 
homilies have come down to us ; and they show 
how bouTidless a thesaurus of truth he was sensible 
of pus.sessing in the Word of God, though the 
heritage left by him to succeeding ages wa.s .sadly 
vitiated by the introduction of the allegorical 
method, wliich tem])ted nimble wits into excc.s'-ive 
ingenuity, hut, in incoinjietent hands, could make 
almost any passage of IScripture mean almost any¬ 
thing. 

During the first 300 years of its existence Christ¬ 
ianity, in spite of the persecution to which it ^\a.s 
subjected, made more rnjud }»rogress than it luis 
ever done since; yet the names of outstanding 
preachers, after the death of the apostles, are .so 
few that it cannot have been by this moans (hat 
success was gained. It was rather by a kind of 
preaching which has been too little practised in 
suhse(inent centuries, but will have to be redis¬ 
covered if the world i.s to be fully evangelized. At 
tlie Jirst the gospel was so intense a blessedness 
that no one wlio heard it with faith could k(*ep the 
secret to him.self. Neighbour told it to neigJihour, 
slave to fellow-slave ; the sailor carried it to every 
shore visited by his ship, and the soldier communi¬ 
cated it even t.o the enemy whom he had conquered 
on the field of baMle. Jn.stin Martyr, after becom¬ 
ing a Christian, rontinued to wear the philu.'^opher’s 
cloak, becaufx^ this gave him access to those to 
whom he ‘talked’ the gospel, and the verb ‘to 
talk* is a gofx/ name for preaching in the NT. 

2 . The Middle Ages.—When, at the beginning 
of the 4tli cent., Christianity was adopted as tlie 
religion of the Roman empire, there immediately 
took place a great revival and extension of preach¬ 
ing ; for it was no longer necessary to coniine such 
testimony to the places where the myrmidons of 


I Muslim (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 221. 

persecution could not find the worshij^pers, but, 
under imperial ansj)ic(Ns, Cliristinn jilacc.s of wor- 
shij), of growing «iz(? and magnificence, ro.se all 
oyer the empire. 'J'he lirst Chri.stian em]»eror 
himself .set an example of preaching, like a well- 
known imperial figure of tlie jiresent day ; and, as 
at least one of his ellorts has come down to us, we 
can judge of their <[uality for ourselves. It is by 
no iiiearns bad jni'aching for an emperor. Even 
the apo.state Jiili;m, who attempted to restore 
heathenism, betiavcd his consciousne.ss of the 
importance of p.carting by exhorting his priests 
to make .scinions wi;h the nagan myths for texts 
and by setting an example himself. Rut his 
attempt was \eiy .soon at an end; and in the 
courts of the Ciiri.stian emperors l»y whom he was 
.smn-eeded preachers and preaching lield a con- 
•spicuous place. The more lamoiis became as much 
topic.s of conversation at court as favourite 
charioteers or actors had been before ; and in the 
siinsliine of impel iai favour preacliing attained to 
a notable devcIo[)ment. Tlie 4th and 5th centuries 
contain many outstanding names, the greate.st of 
which in the East is that of Chrysostom, in whose 
hands tlie homily was transmuted into an oration, 
whicli the liearcrs applauded in church, a.s they 
miglit a speei'h in a political meeting. In the 
We.st the greatest preaclier was Augustine, whose 
sermons, being addressed to audiences of lishormen, 
were more simple and practical. Rut the first 
impression made by even the greatest sermons of 
that age is, how much the long eontinneil exegesis 
of the Scrijitures through the Christian centuries 
has benefited congregations; for, in explaining the 
book of Acts, c.^., the humhlest preaclier lias now 
within easy reach materials far more t rue to the 
text and useful to the jieoiile than were at the 
command of even a genius like Chrysostom, who 
has left lectures on this hook of Scripture. 

Many other names of the period could he 
mentioned, su(di a.s (Gregory and Rasil in the East 
and Ambrose and Hilary in the West, to show 
that this was a great age fur preaching ; and it has 
another sign of distinction in the appearance of 
hooks on the preaclnu's art, both ('hiysostom and 
Augustine having proilueed examides ol thiRsi)ecies 
of literature. Rut it was not long before the 
de.sccnt of the harharians from the nortli, and then 
the iire.s.siire of Muliammadanism from the east, 
nearly sriueezed the life out of the Church, and 
preacliing, like the other functions of her life, was 
rctluced for ceiituiies to the lowest terms. Yet 
ttiis was the time when moiiasticism arose and 
spread with extraordinary rapidity over the 
(diureh, occupying tcriitory from whicli it has 
never since been wholly dislodged ; and in tlie 
mona.steries and nunneries ]>reachir)g obtained a 
new spliere of infiueiice. Monks and nuns must 
often, in the centuries that followed, have been 
unusually intelligent and .‘<ymp;il hetic hearers, and 
the opportunities tlius opened uj) to a sj»iritual 
and gifted jireacher may he inlerri.d from the 
relation of Staupitz to tlie youtlilul Luther; fui 
this w'orthy, wlio was in.spector of monasteries in 
tlie district of Thuringia, must have ma<le use of 
preaching a.s one of liis ordinary activities, A 
still more attractive aspect of the preaching of the 
Dark Agee is tliat of the missionaries ; for, in sjiito 
of its repellent features, thi.s was one of the great 
eras of missionary progress, when, issuing from 
the monasteries of (Heat Britain and Ireland, tlie 
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heralds of the Cross not only evangelized the tribes 
who had occupied tlie countries of S. Europe, but 
carried the gosjtel to the iidiospitable regions of 
the north out of wliich the invaders had come. 
Names like those of 8t. ( oluniba an<l St. Patrick, 
St. Columbanns and St. Gall, are worthy of ever¬ 
lasting renieinhrancc, and in the remains of St. 
Boniface, in some respects the greatest of them all, 
we can .still see for ourselves the kind of me.<sage 
with which they oiierated. It was a message of 
realism and terror; for the conditions were very 
rude with which the missionaries had to deal. Sin 
was then the chief theme of the i)ulpit, because 
there was abounding iniquity in the world ; and it 
was not for centurie.s yet tliat preaching learned 
to deliver in its fullness the gracious message of 
deliverance from sin. 

It was in the reaction from Muhammadanism 
that the sound of a new era of jireaching began to 
be heard in the atmosphere of Europe. Peter the 
Hermit ‘ j)reachod ’ the first Cru.sade; and the 
preacher of the second wns no less a pei-sonag-e 
than St. Bernard, usually reckoned the greatest 
preacher of the Middle Ages, although the sermons 
for which he is most famous—those on the Song of 
Solomon—l.xdong not to j)opular oratory but to the 
preaching of the monastery. The tendency, how-- 
ever, to consider the multitude had, as well as the 
romanticism of the Cru.sados, a place in the move¬ 
ments with which the names or St. Francis and 
St. Dominie are identified. Preaching was one of 
the princip.'il instrumentalities made use of by 
botli of these reformers; and even in our time, in 
Koman Catholic countries, it is a red-letter day in 
the history of a country congregation when a 
stranger in the graceful garb of the Dominican 
order ri.ses in the pulpit, as a visitor, to occu[)y the 
place of the onlinary irKuimbent. Among the 
Franciscan preachers Antony of Badua and Ber- 
thold of Regensburg are the foremost. The matter 
of preaching was adapted for presentation to the 
general mind through the labours of the School¬ 
men, not a few of whom were themselves famous 
Teachers ; and, after these had had their day, the 
ardne.ss of their (hxdrine was softened in the 
atmosphere of the mystics, who gave to the ptilpit 
some of its very great(;st names, such as Eckhart 
and Tanler. The chapters of the Imitatio Chruti 


Ecrlcsiastcs, one of the worthiest of his bookv, 
this great Humanist exhibited the image of what, 
in his opinion, a preacher ought to be. The Re¬ 
formers before the Reformation, especially Wyclif, 
Hus, and Savonarola, revealed popular talent in 
the pulpit, and in the last-mentioned especially 
the gift rose to the prophetic strain. 

The Reformation was a crowning era in the 
history of preaching. Innumerable abuses were 
pushed asi(ie, which had been preventing the 
pulpit from having its chance. The Word of God 
was exalted above all other authorities, and it was 
not only heard with new fullness and force from 
the pulpit but put into the hands of the common 
man, in his own tongue, so that he could bring 
what he heard to the judgment of the law and the 
testimony. The Reformers had themselves passed 
through the great experiences of the soul, and they 
.spake that which they knew and testified that 
which they had seen. Among the people there 
was the most extraordinary api)etite for the new 
ine.ssage, the more prominent aruong the preachers 
being called on to preach every day, and no limit 
being ]»ut to length. In Luther there were accumu¬ 
lated all the elements of a great preacher—learn¬ 
ing, experience, knowledge of men, humour, horne- 
line.ss, indignation, spirituality. To this day the 
best of his di.scourses have not lost the freshness of 
their prime, and everywhere in them the music of 
free grace sounds like the tinkle of a hidden well. 
Zwingli was more of the orator, bringing into the 
lew movement the trea.suro3 of the Renais.sance, 
but his testimony to the new truth is also clear 
and strong. Calvin excelled in the exposition of 
the Scriptures, and his great dogmatic work, the 
Institutes, swelled, in the course of his lifetime, 
to five times its original .size just because he 
crowded into the succos.sive editions the best 
things gathered from the Word through inces.sant 
preaching and lecturing. John Knox applied the 
examples of the Bible to the problems of the pass¬ 
ing hour ; and the Engli.sh ambas.sador, in a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth’s Chief Secretary of State, bore 
to him this testimony : 

*I assure vou, the voice of this one man is able In one hour to 
)ut more life in us than five hundred trunipete continually 
dustering in our ears’ (MoCrie, L\fe of Knox, p. 178). 

In all the countries in which the Reformation 


preserve the exquisite blossom and flower of mon¬ 
astic preaching at its best. 

3. The Reformation.—Iminediatoly before the 
Reformation preaching sull'ered in most parts of 
the Church a sad decline. In many quarters there 
was hardly any preaching at all, the Christian 
religion being retluced to a mere pagan round of 
forms and ceremonies, pilgrimages and penances. 
In vain did councils summon the clergy to their 
duty ; for the higher clergy, who presided in such 
as.semblies, w-ere themselves the most remiss in the 
di.schargo of this function, and the lower clergy 
were too deeT)ly .sunk in ignorance to be equal to 
the task. The description of the preaching of the 
time given in 'riiomas McCrie’s Life of John Knox 
is not exaggerated, and it may be applied without 
hesitation to the rest of Christendom. 

‘It is difHcult for us to conceive how empty, ridiculous, and 
wretched those harainfues were which the monks delivered for 
sermons. Leifendary tales concerning; the founder of some 
reliKious order, his wonderful sanctity, the miracles which he 
performed, his combats with the devil, his watchinjfs, fastings, 
tlaffellations; the virtues of holy water, chrism, crossiiiff, and 
exorcism ; the horrors of purg;atory, and the numbers released 
from it by the intercession of some powerful saint; these, with 
low Jests, table-talk, and fireside scandal, formed the favourite 
topics of the preachers, and were served up to the people instead 
of the pure, salutary, and sublime doctrines of the Bible’ {fvh% 
W')rk9 of Thornai AloCrie, new ed., Edinburgh, 1856, i. 11). 

It is in the writings of Erasmus that we see most 
clearly both the ludicrous and the deplorable 
aspects of the preaching of the time; but, in 


took any hold there arose preachers of power, 
whose names are cherished to this day as house¬ 
hold word.s, and in many cities and towns men of 
the second or the third rank arose, who directed 
the course pursued bjr their fellow-citizens and left 
a name still identified with the scenes of thiur 
labours. The pulpit had the making of the 
people’s convictions, the moulding of their manners, 
the direction of their edu(;ation ; and this con¬ 
tinued for generations, in some places more and in 
others less vi.sibly. 

4. The Puritan era and after.—In England, in 
spite of such early names as Hugh Latimer, 
Nicholas Ridley, and John Hooper, the eflective 
Reformation was long in commencing ; but, when 
it began, it pro<luced the .same appetite for preach¬ 
ing ; an<l there were not wanting those capable of 
sati.sfying this spiritual hunger. In the Long 
Parliament it was quite an ordinary practice to set 
time apart for the hearing of sermons, and days of 
humiliation or thanksgiving were fronuent, in 
which not only sermons an hour long out even 
prayers of like extent were the order of the day. 
To satisfy such a critical assembly can have been 
no ordinary responsibility ; but, if ever there was 
a dynasty of great preachers in England, it was in 
this age. On the Puritan side were such names as 
Thomas Cartwright, Richard Sibbs, Richard 
Baxter, John Owen, John Bunyan, John Howe, 
Thomas Goodwin, and Thomas Adam ; and foi 
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intellectual grasp, mastery of Scripture, spiritual 
analysis, and constructive skill those men have 
never been surpassed. He wlio is in search of the 
substance of Christian truth can turn to their 
works still with the certainty of finding in abun¬ 
dance that which he is sf*ekiiig. JJut, with few 
exceptions, they were as dofoc.tiv'e in literary form 
and grace of utterance as they excelled in solidity. 
What, however, was lacking in them was supplied 
in abundance by their rivals — the Cavalier 
preachers of the period, such as Richard Hooker, 
John Donne, Josenh Hall, Thomas Fuller, and 
Jeremy Taylor. Whether it was that these had 
audiences to preach to less hungry for the bread 
of life than those who listened to tlie Puritans, or 
whether it wa^ due to a marked dillorence of 
natural endowments, it is undeniable that these 
are as exuberant in all the graces which make style 
and literature as the others are deficient in them ; 
and yet it cannot be said that there is any lack of 
substance in their discourses. On the contrary, 
although the ornamentation is sometimes excessive, 
the Cavalier divines, as well as their riviils, were 
great exponents of Christian truth and experience. 

So great a revival of religion as Puritanism 
could not be confined to the Pritish Isles; and on 
the Continent the stirring of the dry hones first 
appeared in Holland, where the signal of the new 
movement wars the emergence of wliat i-^ ( ailed the 
Federal Theology. This is usually fathered on 
Cocceius, a native of Bremen tind a })ro/essor at 
Franeker and Beyden ; hut it is certain that the 
conception of revealed religion jis a series of cove¬ 
nants belonged earlier to the i^uritan thinkers, as, 
indeed, it is developed in the docunnuits of the 
Westminster Assembly, which were in existence 
before the publication of Cocceius’ renowned 
treatise on the subject. From Holland the revival 
movement spread to (iermany, where its principal 
representative was Philii)p J. .Spener, court preacher 
successividy at Dresden amt Berlin ; but it is 
know'n that he w’ns influenced in youth by Puritan 
authors, especially by Richartf Baxter, whose 
Reformed Pfistor has been an inspiration to 
prea(!hers and pastors in all parts of the Christian 
w'orld. Spener was only the most outstanding of 
many preachers of the Pietistic order, the names 
of some of whom, like A. H. Francke, J. A. 
Bengel, and .1. J. Kamhach, have taken their 
pla(;es among the worthies of the Church universal. 
Out of the Pietistic- movement issued directly the 
Moravian Church, Avhose founder, Count von Zin- 
zendorf, and his successor, A. G. Sjiangenberg, were 
noted preachers avIio have communicated their 
inspiration to many successors in their small 
hut active community. To the Moravian Church 
John Wesley OAved his experience of the gos})el ; 
and the same may he said of Ids coadjutor.^, Charh»s 
Wesley and George Whitefield. Those Avere 
preachers who shook not only England hut 
America to the heart, and they have transmitted 
the sacred fire to innumerable successors not only 
in the denondnations fnniided by tliem hut far 
beyond. Though the Established Church was not 
able to retain their services, (here arose within it 
many who imitated their methods and repn^dneed 
their spirit; and the succession of F'vangelical 
divines, reaching from John NeAvton doAvn through 
Charles Simec^n to the shining lights of this section 
of the Church at tlie present day, may all he 
looked upon os derived from this source. An 
original step on the part of Wesley and Whitefield 
was preaching in the open air ; and, in the churches 
founded by them, lay-preaching has been a promi¬ 
nent feature, with memorable ell'ects not only on 
the communitv baton the character of the preachers 
themselves (cB also art. Laity, § 7 ). 

Charles II. was not without a taste for preach¬ 


ing, and a curious letter has snrviA’^ed in Avhich, 
Indore a visit to Cambridge, he lays down the law 
that, the university preachers must refrain from 
reading their discourses, as the extempore styh*, 
to Avldch he had been accustomed Avhil.st living 
abroad, w'as more in harmony w ith tlie royal mind. 
But the recoil from Pniitanism soon became so 
universal that anything like enthusiasm in the 
pulpit was looked upon as vulgar, and the quench¬ 
ing of the fire soon j>roceeded from form to sub¬ 
stance, tlie tone of belief )>ecoming liikeAvarm and 
the distinctive me.s>.a<_;e of the gospel being for¬ 
got Um. Preachers foimed their stylo on that of 
Addison, and many e .tormon hardly attained to 
the w’armth of an a!tide, in the S})e.ct(it<)r. The 
mod(il preacher of (he lime was Archbishop 
Tillotson, and even in I In: cb/ipels of the Dissenters 
cold respectability he-M sway, altliongh there were 
not Avantiiig ligure.s like Laac W^atts and Philip 
I)oddri<lge to keep alive fhf nu^-inory of a better 
It.m;. 'I'he Latitndinariani^m of England had its 
f'-juivalent in the Moderatisni of Seutlnnd, Avhose 
.'^ONtles were such men as William Rohertson, 
liiigli Blair, and Mujiiter’ Carlyle, as Avell as in 
dnj rationalism of Germany, whicli was represented 
in the pulpit at tin; one extreme by the vulgarity 
of K. P. Balirdt and at the other by the eloquence 
of J. L. von Mo.sheim. 

5. The 19th century, -(rt) Britain. All his¬ 
torians of pleaching are agreed that the PJth cent, 
has I'een an epoch of unsurpassed inaturity and 
productiveness. It has hiam a period Avhen the 
human mind has blossomed in every direction, and 
preaciiing has both enriched itself from the progress 
of investigation and discovery and risen to the 
demands coming from every side. The mo.st native 
imimlsi; ha.s been tliat of tlie Evangelical Revival, 
and this has been visible in it.s purest form in 
Scotland, Avliere, at the beginning of the century, 
the movement Ava.s received into the mighty mind 
of Thomas Chalmers, taking on there a form of 
singular benignity and dignity, Avhicli has never 
since eea.sod to hold tlie heart and mind of liia 
fi^llow-countrymen. Tndoini, at the end of a 
(jentiiry it is mure in pos.sos.sion than ever, there 
being hardly any preacliers of note at pre.smit who 
do not look up to Chalmers with vimeration or are 
not proud of the name of Evangelicals. Chalmers’ 
ow’n eloquence was believed by tlie best judgiiS of 
the time to he not inferior to that of the very 
greati'st masters of the oratorical art in any age; 
and his coadjutors in the ectilesiastical conflict, 
such as K. Murray McCheyne, Robert S. Cand- 
lisli, Thom.'.s Guthrie, Robert Buchanan, were 
all pnjjichers possessed of pf)pular gifts and 
spiritual poAver. The Establishment from wliich 
tiiose s(iceded, however, continued to produce 
])r(Uichers of eminence, RU(;h as Norman Macleod, 
Jolin (’aird, George Matlieson, and James 
MacC-cgor. The United IVe.sbyterian Church, 
which had originally sprung from the gospel 
preaching of the brothers Erskine, had such out¬ 
standing names as John Cairns, Robertson of 
Irvine, John Ker, and W. M. Taylor, wlio, how¬ 
ever, rendered liis principal service in America. 
The English Presbyterian Church, in spite of its 
limited size, was rich in gifts, having such names 
as Edward Irving, James Hamilton, J. Oswald 
Dyke.s, and W. (L Elm.slie. 

In England there was much more variety. The 
Evangelical school in tlie (fliiirch of England had 
a nursery for talents in the Church of .Simeon at 
Cambri(fge ; and in the KesAvick Movement it has 
produced srieakers Avliose mes.sago.^^ have been 
carried to all parts of the Avorld. The same view's 
have had much more powerful intellectual repre¬ 
sentation in such Congregational preachers oa 
Thomas Binney, R. W. Dale, and Joseph Parker. 
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The MethodiHts had such distinjruislied names as 
Richard Watson, dabez Buntings W. M. l^unshon, 
J. H. Kigg, and W. B. Pope. But the Baptists, 
for their nunil^cr, were the most fruitful of all, 
with such celebrities as Bobert Hall, Alexander 
Macluren, and C. H. Spur^^con, who held an 
an liiepiscopal position durin^^ the latter half of 
the century among the Disse.nters of the world. 
In sharp distinction from the Evangelical school 
rose the Broad Cliurch at Oxford ; and, although 
its predominance did not last long, it yiehled some 
fine fruits in the pulpit, such as A. P. Stanley, 
Charles Kingsley, and, above all, F. W. Itobertson 
of Brighton, wliose sermons were probably the 
most widely read in the last half of the century, 
while in the 2()th cent, they are obtaining a new 
lease of usefulness through having been translated 
into German. With the Broad Church nreachers 
may be mentioned a very eminent Unitarian, 
James Martineau. 'Fhe Broad Churcli wa.s 
succeeded by the High Church school, which has 
to a large extent sui)erscded it and is still in i)ro- 
cess of expansion. It was by a sermon of Jolm 
KebJe’s, preached at the assizes in Oxford, that 
the movement was start ad, and its best known 
representative, Joijn Henry N(‘winan, wouhl l)e 
esteemed by many the greatest of mo<Iern preachers 
on account of the intensily of his convictions, his 
power of probing the conscience, the nimbleness of 
liis wit, anfl tlie perfection of his style. But 
another of the same school, J. B. Mozley, seems to 
not a few of the discerning to indicate the higli- 
water mark of Anglican preaching ; and the scliool 
had a noted orator in H. P. Liddon, 

Wales is a land of preachers. Nowhere else are 
favourite j)reachers more beloved or better rcitHun- 
bered ; and it is no wonder that the W(dhh peoj)Ie 
have invented a name for the.;^ ne s((is mioi which 
makes iireacliing etl'ective. This is tlie nuil, wliich 
is a com hi tuition of nature, art, and grac^e. It is 
the happiness of the preacher ; it is the tiling that 
grips the liearer ; ana it expands and culminates 
like the rising tide. The present writer lias lieard 
Cyndyllan .Jones, secretary of the Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodist Church, do it to perfection in an 
hour’s discourse, the tide setting in about a quarter 
of an hour before the end. But the ett'ect can be 
attempted and missed ; and then the preacher feels 
‘ deserted,’ and the people complain of the absence 
of tiie Spirit of tlie Lord. Among noted ^V"elsh 
ireachers the Anglicans have had Henry Thomas 
"klwards, the Wesleyans Jolm Evans, the Baptists 
Christmas Evans and William Jones, the (kmgre- 
gationalists ^Villiam Williams, TIeiber Evans, and 
.John Thomas, and the Calvinistii; Methodists 
John Elias, John .Jones, Henry Bees, Edward 
Mathews, Jahvard Magan, and many of the name 
of Edwards, including two princijials of tlieological 
colleges, of enormous intiueiice in their day. The 
Irish j)ul[)it has had its own share of both the 
Celtic lire and the spiritual power of tlie Welsh, 
and among the names that are housoliold words 
are E. H. Plumptre, J. H. Bernard, and William 
Alexander {Epi'^copalians), and Henry Cooke and 
Fleming Stevenson (Presbyterians), while none of 
tlie smaller denominations has been without 
preachers of power, remembered with atl’ection 
and reverence in a more limited circle. 

{b) Thr Continent. — If the impul.se of the Evan¬ 
gelical Bevival was predominant in Great Britain, 
it W'as still more obviously so in some of the 
Continental countries. A visit to (ieiieva of a 
Scotsman, Bobert Haldane, wdio had come power¬ 
fully under this influence w'as the occasion of a 
revival, which spread through the churches of 
Switzerland and brought to tlie surface such 
preachers as Ci^sar Malan, Merle d’Auhign^, 
Alexander Vinet, Frddt'iric Godet, and, much later, 


Gaston PTommel. The same evangelist, who w as 
not himself a clergyman, was the means of initiat¬ 
ing a similar movement in France, issuing from 
the college of Montauban and giving rise to the 
labours of such eminent preachers as Adolphe 
Monod, one of the most perfect sacred orators of 
all time, E. D. de Pressens6, and E. A. F. Bersier. 
In neither of these countries, however, was the 
gift of eloquence confined to men of one school; 
and in France especially Timoth6e Colani and the 
Coquerels, father and son, must be mentioned as 
belonging to the less Evangelical tendency. 

In Germany in the 19th cent, everything in 
religion and tlieology dates from Schleiermacher, 
and preaching is no exception ; for this second 
Luther both excelled in the art and expounded the 
theory of preaching to such a degree that great and 
small have in both respects been aflected by him 
since. Many volumes of his sermons have been pre¬ 
served, and they exhibit him as an original and 
daring thinker, a close interpreter of Scripture, and 
a Christian of spiritual power. A sermon by 
Schleicimncher usually begins where the sermons of 
other jjreachers end ; that is to say, he takes for 
granted ail the connnonplarea.nd ordinary renifirks, 
and then inquires w'hat else there is in tlie text. 
Sometimes wdiat he finds left may be paradoxical, 
and not infrequently he leads for a considerable 
distance through a nathw^ay which is obscure ; but 
it is seldom that lie does not at la.st come out 
on some height from wliich there is a wide and 
rew'arding view over the fields of truth. The only 
German preacher since Sidileiermaclier who can be 
called a rival, as regards either the excelhuice of 
his own productions or the extent of his influence 
on siibse<juerit generations, is F. A. G. 'riioluck, 
who has also written, in the form of a preface to 
his collected sermons, an incomparable ilismiisition 
on the preacher's art. Tholuck is as infallible as 
even Robertson of Brighton in discovering some¬ 
thing in the psychology of the hearer to w liich to 
attach the message that he brings; he lias the 
same gift of unfailing interest; and he has an even 
stronger hold on the essentials of Christian truth. 
I’hese two lea<ler8 have had a long and dist inguished 
line of .successors, exhibiting great variety an<l yet 
not forsaking the tyjie. Among tlie moie out¬ 
standing names may oe mentioned L. F. F. Theie- 
min, Klaus Harms, W. Hofacker, K. I. Nitzs(*h, 

F. W. Krummacher, J. F. Ahlfeld, G. C. A. von 
Harless, C. E. Luthardt, J. K. W. Lobe, and Karl 
Gerok. J’he court of Prussia lias for genera¬ 
tions been careful to attract distinguishedjireachers 
to Berlin. When one heard Rudolf Kdgel, the 
chief court preacher in the days of Prussia’s great¬ 
ness, it seemed impossible to conceive of any one 
more fitted for his ])Osition and his work ; yet, 
when one was listiming to Emil Fromniel, who w’as 
preaching in Berlin at the same time, this divine 
seemed to have more genius for the business in his 
little linger than Kogel had in his whole body. 
The Bitschlian movement in theology has not 
failed to produce eminent preachers giving cur¬ 
rency to its views. Among recent names may be 
mention(‘d E. Dryander, B. Dbrries, C. Geyer, and 
F. Bittelme^^er. 

In the neighbouring countries of Holland and 
Denmark there have been similar currents of 
o])inion at the same time ; and among preachers 
whose renown has passed into other lancls may be 
mentioned J. J. van Oosterzee, C. E. van Koets- 
veld, and A. Kuyper for the one country; and 
N. F. S. Grundtvig, S. A. Kierkegaard, and H. L. 
Martensen for the other. For Norway may be 
added the names of W. A. Wexels, O. A. Berg, 

C. Knudsen, and J. G. Blom; and for Sweden 
J. O. Wallin, S. L. Oedmann, C. P. Hagberg, 

J. H. Thomander, and F. O. Nillson. 
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(c) America.—In no part of the world lias preach¬ 
ing been a greater power in the 19th (;ent. than in 
America. The energy of the surrounding life has 
communicated itself to the pulpit also, and not 
infreouently have great preachers been the leaders 
of puulic progress, their names becoming so identi¬ 
fied with the places in which they have been settled 
that the mention of the city still suggests the 
p^reacher or the mention of the preacher the place. 
Certain bodies, like the Methodist and the Baptist, 
have accomiianied the pioneers on their westward 
way, suiting their ministrations to the stage of 
culture ana the spiritual aspirations of those 
under their charge, and they have had their reward 
in the jihenomenal develoinnerit which these 
denominations have attained in the newer States. 
Preaching has been a very conspicuous social force, 
and preacliers have occupied a commanding posi¬ 
tion and exercised unusual intlnence. Nowhere 
else has talent been surer of recognition, and the 
demand has called forth the supply. Not only has 
every variety of preaching been exemplilic 1 , out 
the art itsidf ha.s been thoroughly .studied and 
taught; and books on the subject have been pro¬ 
duced in exceptional numbers and of high (juality. 
At Yale Uni versity the Lyman Beecher lectureship 
on preacliing has oeen established since 1872, and 
in the successive issues every phase of the. subject 
has been handled by experts from both t!ie Old and 
the New Worlds. A similar lectureship now exists 
at Union Seminary, Kichrnond. The countless 
sects into which Cnristianity is divided in the 
United States have all had men of spiritual power, 
whose names are warmly cherislied within a 
limited circle; but it will be possible to mention 
here only those who have attained something like 
a world-wide reputation. 

Here again the beginnings were Puritan and 
Evangelical. The Pilgrim Fathers carried to the 
shores of New England the convictions of the age 
of Cromwell, and these \vere powerfully reproduced 
in the pulpit by Jonathan Edward.s ind the other 
leaders of New Englan<l thc'ology, such as Joseph 
Bellamy, Samuel Hopkins, N. N\. Taylor, Samuel 
Harris, and K. A. Park. The piety o/ thecountry 
was deeply allecteil by revival movements, which 
emerged from time to time and in no small <Iegree 
affected the character of preaching. Among the 
more noted revivalists may be mentioned C. G. 
Finney and D. Ij. Moody. But .some of the 
denominations which kept apart from revivalism 
produced distinguished jueachers nevertheless, 
the Unitarians having in \V. E. Channing and Theo¬ 
dore Parker re[)resentative 8 of very opi)osite types, 
and the Episcopalians, besides producing maiw 
distinguished preachers such as 8 . 11. Tyng, H. C. 
Potter, F. 1). Huntington, and W. 8 . Kalnsford, 
having in Philli})s Brooks a jiuliut reiiresentative 
of the first rank, whose Yale Lectures on Preaching 
may be characterized as the finest juodiict of the 
kind y (it given to the world by America, while the big 
humanity of the man, his sj)iritiial pow'er, and his 
literary charm will lung keep his memory green. 

The Congregationalists had many names of great 
eminence, and reached a supreme preacher in 
Henry Ward Beecher, w’ho possessed in the highest 
degree almost every gift of the pulpit orator, and 
who w’as the lir.st of the Yale lecturers on preach¬ 
ing. Among the Baiitists, while the names are 
very numerous, the greatest is perhaps that of 
John A. Broadus, in tlie south, who not only illus¬ 
trated the best qualities of the preacher in his 
practice, but wrote on both the theory and the 
\istory of the subject with distinguished success. 
The rresbyterians have not been behindhan(l, as 
the names of the Hodges and Alexanders at Prince¬ 
ton testify, as well as those in the south of M. D. 
Hoge at Richmond and B. M. Palmer at New 


Orleans. In Canada the Anglicans have had Bishop 
Baldwin and J. de Hoyres ; the Methodists George 
l)ouglas, Potts, and C. L. Stallord ; the Baptists 
E. A. Crawdey, Denovan, and R. A. Fyfe ; the 
Congregationalists H. Wilkes and P. S. Henson; 
and the Presbyterians G. M. Grant, D. H. 
MaeVicar, and llarclay. 

6 . The Roman Catholic pulpit.--Protestants are 
apt to overlook the history of preaching since the 
Reformation among Roptan Catholics; but these 
have had their own tiro’ ’ jii and have emhodied 
their practice both in h<u>ks and in prelections on 
aacrotl eloquence in their seminaries. The pro¬ 
minence given to the i. id other cer(MU()ni('.s 

tends to eject jireaching from .ts lawful place ; on 
the other hand, the .arrangiMt' i rsfor tlie observance 
of the Christian Year atl« <{ ^-lecial on])oiLunitie8 
preacliing on the great(‘^t Miemea or the Chriat- 
. ..n system, and men j)()sse.-h(Mi of oratorical gifts 
a:* trained to deliver courses of sermon.H at Lent 
a: . ot.iier seasons, which often attract v'ery large 
ai iciicea. 'riiere has been one scene of extra- 
<ui inary devc]o])iuent in tl)e art of saimed oratory 
■s i (‘e the Iteforiiiation. This was the court of 
Lr*viis XIV., during wdiose long reign a succession of 
orators was maintained, embracing the names of 
Bishop Bo.ssiiet, J.uuis Bourdaloue, Esprit Fiddlier, 
Archhi.shop hCmdon, and J. B. Massillon. These 
lights of the pnl))it were accounted among the 
principal ornaments in the court of the Grand 
Monarque ; their ineiits and j»erformances w'ere 
compared and contrasted by the courtiers in the 
samtj way as the dramas of the noets and tlie hooks 
of tlie men of letters; and tlie stimulus of the 
cultivated audiimce (‘xcited the s]>eakers to the 
utmost exercise of tlieir jiow'ers. The sermons w ere 
expected to bo lengthy and to deal with great 
themes in a great w’ay ; and in some respects the 
discour.ses thus produced remain as imperishable 
models of the art. 8omo of the greatest of them 
w'ere on the death of princes, and the vanity of 
human tilings was a constant theme, as if the 
frivolity and the extravagance of the courtiers 
required this foil to inak(j their enjoyment com¬ 
plete. Tlie memory of this brilliant jicriod has 
never died out in France, and from time to time 
there have been more or less successful attenijits 
to revive it, as by J. S. Maury in the Froncli 
Revolution and J. B. H. 1). Lacordaire, K. A. P. 
Duiianlouii, and P^re Hyacintlie ( = Charles I.oyson) 
in the 10th cimtury. In other parts of the Catholic 
w^orJd there have been striking personalities in 
the pulpit, Hiieli as J. M. Sailer and Mai tin Boos 
in (Germany, Theobald Matliew', Tom Burke, and 
T. J. Potter in Ireland, and N. P. S. Wi.senian 
and H. E. Manning in England. In the United 
State.s Mucli names are mentioned as Bislioji Eng¬ 
land, Aiclibisbop Spalding, Archbishop Kenrick, 
and Cardinal Gibbons. 

Litkraujkk. —There arc hook* of the pa*t on preachlnjf which 
may be called classical, such a* AuKustine (f 430), de Doct. 
Chiriit. iv. ; Alanus ab Insulis (t 120.3), Suynma dt Arte 
f*riedicat(jria\ Bonaventura(t I27i). A rs Concionandi •, Eras¬ 
mus (t 168fl), EccUtiaetes ; Melancnthon (t irj(U>), lihctoric 
Hyperins (t 1664), De Formandie Conr.ionihus Sacris (repub¬ 
lished. Berlin, 1901, bv E. U. Acheli* and K. Saclisue a* Die 
Ilomnetxk und die Kateohetik dee Andreas J. 

Wilkins (f 1072), KocUsiastes, London, 1646 ; P. Doddridge 
(t 1751), Lectnres on Preaching and the Ministerial (Office, oo. 
1804 ; G. Campbell (t 1796), On Pulpit Eloquence., do. 1807 ; F. 
Theremin (t 1846), Die Jieredsaniheit eine Ttujend, Berlin, 1814 ; 
A. Vinet (tl847), Ilomilitique, Paris, Kng. tr., Edin¬ 

burgh and New York, 1858. But the modern hooks are better, 
a* they not only include whatever was of value in their prede¬ 
cessors but address themselves to the tastes and reipiirement* of 
the present day. Valuable to the practitioner are C. H. Spur¬ 
geon, Lectures to my Students, two series, Loudon, 1875-77; 
H. W. Beecher, Yale Ijfcturss on Preaching, .3 vol*. in one. 
New York, 1881 ; R. W. Dale, Nine Lectures on Preaching*, 
lA>ndon, 1882 ; A. Phelps, Theory of Prtachitm, do. ; 
H. Basaermanm Ilamibuch der geistlichen BsredsamMit, 
Stuttgart, 1885 ; Phillips Brooks, Lectures on Preaching, Sev, 
York, 1881 ; W. Boyd Carpenter, Lectures on Preaching, 
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London, ISOf); J. A. Broadus, The ly>'puration and Delxot^ 
of Settnons^^^t ed. E. U. Dargan, New \ork, 1906; A. J 
Carvie A Guide to Prenrhera, London, 1906; P. Kleincrt 
Die Uomildik, Leipzig, 1907 ; P. T. Forsyth. /*o«j7nj« Preach 
ing and Alodem Alind, London, 1007. Preaching holds a place 
of course in works on Practical Theology, such as those o 
K I. Nitzsch {Prakt. Theologie, 3 vols., Bonn, 1859-68) 
A. e! Krauss (Lehrbitch der prakt. l^heologie, 2 vo\a., Freiburg 
1890-93), E. C. Achelis (Prakt. Theologie, Tubingen, 1903) 
J. J. van Oosterzee {Practical Theology, Eng. tr., London 
1878 ), as well as in senes of books on the same subjects, lik. 
H. Hering-’s Sainmlmig von Lehrhuchem der prakt. Theologie 
50 vols., Berlin, 1895-1908, which includes both history an( 
theory, in a series edited by himself. In the same way th< 
subject is included in works on Pastoral Theology, such as those 
by K. Harms (Pastoraltheologie^, Kiel, 1878), P. Fairbairn 
(Pastoral Theology, Edinburgh, 1876), W. G. Blaikie (For the 
Work of the Mmistry, London, 1896), J. O. Dykes (The Christ¬ 
ian Minister, Edinburgh, BIOS). Choice books, worthy of 
mention by themselves, are George Herbert, A Priest to the 
Temple, or the. Country Parson, Ivondon, 1662; W. Loehe, 
her evangelische Geistliche, 2 vols., Stuttgart, 1852-68; Johr 
Watson, The Cure of Souls, Liondon, 1899; and H, van Dyke, 
The Gospel for an Age of Doubt, do. Ih99. On the history ol 
preai'.hing there are an excellent work by Broadus (Lecture.^ on 
the Hist, of Preaching, New York, 1876) and a small but 
characteristic one by John Ker (Lectures on the Hi.'it. of 
Preaching, London, 1888); but the best work in the English 
language is an American one, by E. C. Dargan (A Hist, of 
Preaching, New York and London, 1905-11), vol. iii. of which 
dealing with the preachers of America, it is to he hojicd will 
not be long delayed. The two volumes already published 
trace the ihi-me from the beginning to the present day, and 
they are cliaracterized by learning, insiglit, and vigour. In 
Oerman there exist voluminous works on the history of both 
preaching in general and Qermanjuoaching in particular, some 
of the ouLstaiuling names being K, Rothe (Gesch. der Predigt 
von den Jnfangen bis ai^ Schleiermaeher, Bremen, 1881), 
A. Nebe (Znr Gesch. der Predigt, Charakterbilder der bedeut- 
endste.n Hanzelredner, 3 vols., Wiesbaden, 1879), K. H. 
Sack (Gesch. der Predigt in der deutschen evang. Kirche^, 
Hculelberg', 1876), C. G. F. Schenk (Gesch. der deutsch- 
proteatantischen Kanzelberedsamkeit, 1841), C. G. Schmidt 
(Gesch, der Predigt in der evang. Kirche Deutschlands, 
Gotha, 1872). Of writers on French pulpit eloquence there 
are man\, among whom may be mentioned E. Boucher, 
L*Eloquence de la cliaire, Lille, 1804; A. de Coulanges, La 
Chaire fran^aise an tSrof. si^cle,do. 1001; A. Vinet, Dxst. de la 
predication parmi Ics riformis de France au xvic siitcle, do. 
1860 ; P. Stapfer, La grande Prddioation chrHienne en France, 
do. 1898. On the history of preaching in Holland and Denmark 
there are works by J. Hartog (Geschiedenis van der Predik- 
kvnde in de Kerk van Mederland, Utrecht, 1887) and V, L. 
Nannestad (Portraiter fra Kirken-Ridrag til en Karakteristik 
of dansk Praedxken, Copenhagen, 1899), and on the same in 
Italy by U. Micocci della sacra elogxtenza modema, 

Turin, 1897), and F. Zanotto (Sturia della Predicazione, 
Modena, 1899). J. E. Kempe has edited two volumes on the 
Classic Prsachers of the Erujlish Church (London, 1877-78), 
and J. C. Ryle published a volume entitled Christian Leaders 
of Last CenHiry (F.d in burgh, 1869). O. Jones has written on 
the great Welsh preachers (Preachers of Wales, f.ondon, 188.5), 
while to the Scottish pulpit the same compliment has been paiii 
by both W. G. Blaikie ('The Preachers of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1888) and W. M. Taylor (7’/is Scottish Pvljnt, liOndon, lSvS7). 
Under the title of Representative Modem Preachers, New York, 
1904, L. O. Brastow published elaborate essays on nine 
preachers belonging to different countries. Finally may bo 
mentioned collections of sermon.s, of which by for the greatest is 
that of J. P. Migne (Paris, 1844-66) in no fewer than 86 volumes. 
H. C. Fish’s well-known Hist, and Repository of Pulpit 
Eloquence, New York, 1856-67, is modestly limited to two 
volumes and a8up])lement(Pttipi7 Eloquence of the Wth Century, 
do. 1857). Recent publications in America are The World's 
Great Sernnons, 10 vols., ed. 0. Kleiser, Chicago, 1910, and 
Modem Senrums by World Scholars, 10 vols., ed. R. Scott and 
W. Stiles, New York, 1909. JaMKS STALKEK. 

PREACHING (Jewish).—The word ‘preach’ 
i.s derived from Latin prcrulico ((Jr. TrpdxpppLi), and 
means to foretell or to announce (in public). Gener¬ 
ally speakinf?, the term conveys the idea of making 
a proclamation on behalf of God. The notion of 
preaching is based on many i)assagos in the OT, 
siioh as Is Am 5'®, etc. The lliblical ]>n)phet8 
are, therefore, to be considered as jireachers in the 
literal sense of the w’ord. In Dt 31’^ the injunc¬ 
tion is laid uDon the king to read the Law before 
the assemblea people once in seven years. Such 
public readings are recorded in 2 K 23^ Neh 8*'®, 
and in the MishnAh S6tdh, vii. 8. A kind of 
model sermon may also be seen in Pr 
During the second Temple, and some time after, 
preaching retained its spontaneous character. 
Whoever felt called upon to preach stepped forward 


and spoke. The Mishnah (Tciamth, ii. 1) states 
that in times of prolonged drought the community, 
in deep contrition, gathered in tlie open and were 
addressed in stirring words by the oldest member 
pre.sent. John the Baptist preached {iK-fjpvKe) in 
the wilderness of Judeea (Mt 3^), and Jesus preached 
in the synagogues. Preaching seems at that time 
to have been a regular feature of the Sabbath 
service. It grew out of the reading of the lessons 
from thcTdrah, and consisted of the interpretation 
of the passages read and exhortations connected 
therewith. Since the people could not be trusted 
to follow the Hebrew text when read out, the 
latter was accompanied by a translation into the 
Aramaic vernacular, known as the Targum. The 
translator (mefAurf/emdR) was bound to be a person 
well versed in the original text. As a literal trans¬ 
lation of many pas.sag(;.s was impossible or im¬ 
practicable, the translator frequently resorted to 
paraphrastic rendering, introducing into it elements 
of the IlaggAdfth as well as of HAlakhah. In¬ 
stances of homiletic translation in the so-called 
Targum of Onqelos are Gn 49®'^ Dt 32®^*, which 
contain expressions of comfort, hope of speedy 
delivery and the rebuilding of the Temple, also aef- 
monitions to observe the Law and to study the 
TdrAh. Broader still are the homiletic additions 
to the other Targumim, but it seems that these 
were meant for j)i ivate rather than public reading. 

The Greek-speaking Jews proceeded in a similar 
w^ay, using the Greek language for their religious 
lectures. W'e are in possession of two Gieek 
sermons and the fragments of a third ascribed to 
Philo.^ Ho is himself credited with having acted 
as preacher, and Freudenthal is probably right in 
egarding his allegorical writings in the light of 
)ublic lectures actually delivered.^ 

The transformation of these rather informal 
ectures into sermons proper, based on Biblical 
.exts, proceeded gnidually. Their promoters were 
he heads of the Sanhedrin, who were distinguished 
)y the title c/af's/uim'7n (‘interpreters’). As inter- 
Tctation was the main feature of the lecture, the 
readier ‘ opem;d ’ (nns) his sermon with a quotation 
rom the weekly portion, or hnphtfirdh, or from 
my part of the Bible in some way connected with 
he occasion. 3’hese occasions were not only 
sabbaths and festivals, but also marriages (Talmud 
B*rdkh6th, 600) and funerals (ib. and M^gilldh, 600). 
The specimens of introductions of funeral sermons 
given in tliese passages are in pure Biblical Hebrew, 
vhich is a sign that the preachers were highly 
rained persons who bestowed great care on their 
lermons. The ordin/ition of rabbis was also 
lolemnized by homiletic allocutions (Sank, fob 
4vo). A large number of such introductions 
wnn'nD) are to bo found at the beginning of the 
VIidra.shon Lamentations and the P^dqtds, together 
vith the names of the preachers, each paragraph 
[iving either a complete sermon or the nucleus of 
ne. 

As a rule the sermon was spoken in the verna- 
ular, Hebrew or Aramaic in Palestine and 
Jabylon, and, correspondingly, Greek, Persian, 
,nd Arabic. Of the use of Arabic we have direct 
vidence in Muslim tradition. There existed a 
lAth ‘Midrfts’ in Me<llna, where the Jews inter- 
•reted the TOrAh in Arabic.* The preacher (also 
tyled the hakhnm) often did not address the 
•cople direct, but spoke to the mtihurgemdn (or 
mdrd), a paid official who translated his words 

Ed. J. B. Auoher, Venice, 1826; geo J. Freudenthal, Die 
Flavius Josephxxs beujelegte Schrift xiber die IJerrschaft der 
'’emu^xft, Breslau, 1869, p. 9 ff. 

2 P. 7. 

8 Bukhfcri, ^ajiih, ed. L. Krchl and T. W. Juynboll, Leyden, 
862-190^ iii. 198; lee also H. IlirRchfeld, Nsu) Resedrehet 
’.nto the (Jomposition and Exegesis of the (^ardn, London, 1902, 

.. 23. 
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aloud to the congregation. From this it follows 
tliat the metlmrgeman himself must have been a 
man of some learning. Ho had to add exnlanations 
and to answer questions, and the latitude allowed 
him is probably rellected in many passages of the 
Targuniiju and Midrashirn. 

Whilst the ordinary sermon was delivered in the 
.synagogue, lectures on HAhikhah, which demanded 
some preliminary knowledge, were left to the school 
hall (Beth Hammidrash). There was not, how¬ 
ever, any fixed rule for such an arrangement, 
especially where the school hall was also used as 
a house of worship. On certain occasions, especi¬ 
ally on Sabbaths preceding festivals, the ])ublic 
had to be instructed on certain duties and nrohibi- 
tions, and the sermon assumed a mixed form. 
This custom is still observed in most communities. 
The natural place of the sermon w^as immediately 
after the reading of the lesson from the Pentateuch 
and the hnphtdrah from one of the Prophets. VV^e 
read in Mn.ssekheth Sojyherirn, xii. 7 : ‘ On Sa,bbath 
the Targumftn or Iheatther (nn) recites ti«c haj)h~ 
tdrdh jfrom the Prophets.’ A passage in the 
Midrftsh Yalqfit {92a) states that, when a person 
wakes from his .sleep, he goes to the .synagogue, 
reads the Sh^md and the Tephilldh (‘Eighteen 
Benedictions’), and listens to the T6rah and to the 
elder (preacher). There are many passages in the 
Midriisliim containing similar statements. Occa¬ 
sionally, when the morning service exceiided its 
limits, the sermon was delivered before the termina¬ 
tion of the afternoon service. In some places this 
custom is observed even in modern times. 

The (Jftonic period saw some changes. Whilst 
tile preaoher was honoured by the title hdkhdm, 
dars/idny i)v zdqen (‘elder’), the methurqemdn be¬ 
came a mere precentor, and the Midrash marks the 
contrast between the two by apnlying to tlieni the 
verse Ec V. The latter embellislieil the service 
by his melodious voice, but contributed nothing 
towards the uplifting of the congn'gation. The 
liturgy became lixed. The function of the trans¬ 
lator wa.s either abolished or greatly restricted. 
Kelicsof the same, however, still exi.st in congrega¬ 
tions of Senliardic rite, where during the service of 
the Fast oi Ab the Aramaic Targum of the haph- 
tdrdh is read in an enlarged Spanish version. In 
Oriental congregations Arabic versions of the 
Targum are read of the Blessing of Jacob, the 
Song of Moses, tlie Decalogue, the haphtdrdh of 
the first and last days of Passover, and similar 
pieces. 

Even the function of the preacher did not escape 
the vici.ssitudcs of time. During tlie per.seimlion 
of the Middle Ages many synagogues were closed, 
the ‘public’ service was banned to secret places, 
and expulsions made an end of many congrega¬ 
tions. Another cause which atlected the sermon, 
chiefly in ‘ German ’ congregations, was the enlarge¬ 
ment of the liturgy, by the insertion oi viyyidim^ 
i.e. unoflicial poetic compositions. The large 
Haggftdic elements which they contained in .some 
measure replace the homily, and serinons were 
delivered in intervals or on special occasions. The 
names of famous preachers in France and Germany 
are, therefore, comparatively few. A list of them 
is given in Zunz’s GottEndienfttlirhe Vortrage tier 
Juden^ (Frankfort, 1892, p. 435 tf.). Snain, prior 
to the expulsion, offered a more fertile soil for 
pulpit eloquence, probably on account of the 
simplicity of the rite. Only on one Sabbath in the 
year ancf the minority of festival days are .some 
piyyutim recited. This country, therefore, pro¬ 
duced a large number of renowned preachers. Of 
those not mentioned by Zunz^ must be named 
Jonah of Gerona^ (t Toledo, 1340), who >vas one 
of those who joined the movement against Maiino- 
1 P. 448 ff. 2 nxiM nCD (1480 ?). 


nide.s’philo.sophy, Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi (1350),^ 
and Asher b. Jebiel (f 1340). A great preacher of 
the 15th cent, was Joseph b. Shorn T5b. From a 
note prefacing a collection of his sermons® we gain 
.some interesting information. It was in June 
1452, when Prince Fmrico arrived at Andalu.^ia, 
that the Jews of Segovia dispatched a complaint 
to him concerning a per.secution which had taken 
place on Christmas day. The prince sent Joseph 
with a written order to the authorities of the town 
commanding peace, and in another letter he as¬ 
sured the Jews of bis protection. On the following 
Sabbath Joseph nrea'^hed in the syiuigogue after 
the reading of the lesson.. Subscipient ly he preached 
three more sermon.s in the same ])la(‘e. In Italy 
there were Abraham ^ and Obadiah Sforno, 

both in the 15th cent., imd D:Aid Zaccuth, who 
left a collection of 3(>'J sei i.mns.^ In the Kith cent. 
W3 And Joseph Taytazak of Salonica. 

The following tw(» centuiic.s were not favourable 
In any further development of the spiritual life 
Of the Jews, and this circumstance also atlected 
public preaching. There cxi.sts a rather exteirsive 
br,erature of sermons produced in Italy, the 
German lands, and Poland, but, as they were 
written in Hebrew, it is doubtful whether they 
were actually delivered. In the Sephardic com¬ 
munities of llolland and England, where the Jews 
lived in (jomparativc safety, sermons were delivereil 
in Spanish and I’ortuguese. In other countries, 
witli the exceiitioii of ixu baps Italy, the vernacular 
was lost to them. In Gerrnan-.speaking countries 
the Jews could converse only in the Jewish-Gernian 
dialect, whilst the use of pure German was almost 
regJirded as rank apostasy. This condition lasted 
till Mendelssohn inaugurated a reform. I’lie be¬ 
ginning of the 19th cent, brouglit the revival of 
tlie sermon. Its efl'ect made it.self felt all over 
Euro])e, and tlie old-fasliioned derd^shilh wa.s gradu¬ 
ally replaced by its modernized snbsfitute.* It 
has not diial out entirely, and travelling and resi¬ 
dent 7naqg}dhn are listened to by large congrega¬ 
tions in E. and \V. Europe. 

Even the modern form of sermon.s has undergone 
.some modification in the direction of curtailment. 
The rather ponderous lectuie, with its three (or 
more) points, wliicli was fash ion able fifty years 
ago is now a thing of tlie past, and is generally 
replaced by an a<ldress of ai)out lialf-andioiir. A 
competent preacher can find suflicient scope for 
edificutioii even in this short space of lime, as Jong 
as he remembers that the sermun owes its origin 
to the ex])osition of the Law. 

Litkraturk. - Soe works iiM Dt.ioned throujfliout, and L. 


18. Jahrhuiiderl.s,’ in VVinlt r and Wunsche, Geach. der jiid. 
Lilt., l892-y6, ii. 009 r.'io. 

IlAUTWia IIlRSCHFELD. 

PREACHING (Mu.slim). — i. The oulpit.-- 
The pulidt is designated in Arabic by the LTliiopic 
word minbar, literally ‘ seat,’ or ‘ throne,’ ecclesi¬ 
astically the bishop’s throne, in Greek KuOiSpa, 
whence the French eJtairc. In early times the 
Arabic synonym inct/lis seems to liave been occa- 
.sionally employed in lieu of niivbnr (Buklulri, 
Sahlh, Cairo, 131*2, i. 107). Such a throne wai' 
introduced into the Projibet’s mosque at Medina 
before his death ; it was of tamarisk wood, and 

1 Constantinople (?) 1930. 

2 MS Cod. Montoflore 1(50; see H. HirschfHd, • I)pm riptive 
Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS of the Montefiore library, in 
jQli xTv. [1901-02], XV. (lOOJ-o.q, no. Gl. 

51 See Uenjacob, Ozar lia-Sepharim, p. 122, «.rv. rm and 

nE>-n. 

4 For a selected literature of Kenivms secS. Mayhaiini, 
Homiletik, Berliii, 1894; see uImo K.'i>8fcrling. liibltolhek 
jxldischer Kanzelredner, 2 vob., <lo. 1.S70-72. 
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was inuuiite(i by two st('p.s. The traditions con¬ 
cerning the occasion and purpose of its introduction 
are contradictory, l»ut the iianio indicates that it 
was conscious imitation of what was seen in 
Abyssinian churclies; acttordinj^ to a tradition, 
the ihophet said that Iiis purpose in introducing it 
was to enable tbe conrogation to see how he 
performed the mlM ceremonies. Of these, how¬ 
ever, the prostration could not be performed on 
the ininbar, whence it was eventually used only 
for the sermon, which was probably delivered by 
him standing, though there is some doubt about 
the matter. In 50 A. u. the Urnayyad Muawiyah 
contemplated removing this puli)it to the mosque 
of his capital, Damascus, hut was prevented (it is 
said) by an eclipse of the sun, which was supposed 
to mark divine diHap|)rovaI of this sclieme ; 
MuAwiyah accordingly disavowed this project, 
and instead raised the height of the pulpit by 
six additional steps. The eclipse is apocryphal. 
Several of the later Umayyada had the same idea, 
but they were all dissu;i,ded (Tabari, Chrvnirle, 
Leyden, 1881, ii. 9‘2). Peculiar samdity naturally 
attached to this pulpit, which, since perjury by it 
was thought to bring terrible ])unisliment, wa« 
used for the settlement of disputes. It is said to 
have lasted till 654, when the mosque was burned 
(*Aun al-Ma'biid, on the Sunan of Aba DawQd, 
Dehli, 1323, i. 421). 

Pulpits were after a time erected in the mosques 
of the cities occupied or founded by the Muslim 
conquerors. Thus we hear of MiiAvviyah, when 
governor of Syria, exhiliiting the relics of the 
murdered Khafifah 'Uthimln on the minhar of the 
mosnue in Damascus. The material is properly 
wood ; hence ‘ the beams ’ is often used as a 
synonym for minbar. fn the more elaborate 
mosques it is richly ornamented ; specimens of 
such manabir are to be found in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

2 . The preacher. —The orthodox law-books pre¬ 
scribe that the preacher shall be properly clothed, 
without specifying the mode; the Shi'ite manual 
(A. Querry, Droit musnlinanj Paris, 1871-72, i. 
86 ) ordains that he shall wear a turban and a 
striped Yemen cloak; the Urnayyad Khallfah 
Walid II. used to robe himself in white when 
preaching {Aghdni^ vi. 141); but in'Abbasid times 
it would seem that the preacher wore a black 
gown (Ihn Abi U^aibi'ali, i. 274 ; A. von Kremer, 
Cultiirgisch. des Orieiits unter den Chalifen, Vienna, 
1875-77, i. 137). In a descrijition by Ibn dubair 
(ed. M. J. de Goeje, T^ondon, 1907, pp. 222, 16) 
the preacher uncovers liis head ; the covering of 
the liead was doubtless more usual, though the 
illustration cited by von Kremer {loc. cit.) perhaps 
refers to a special occasion. He should lean on 
a staff, bow, or sword, held in his left hand, 

‘ indi(;ating that this religion is maintained by the 
use of weapons ’ (Shorhini, Conun. on the Minhaj^ 
Cairo, 130S, i. 286),^ while his right hand rests on 
the puli)it-edge ; and he should face the congrega¬ 
tion, turning neither to the right nor txi the left 
(Shafi'I, Umtn, Cairo, 1321, i. 177). The .sermon 
(khu(bah) is of two parts, between which the 
preacher should sit (iowii;* if, however, bodily 
inlirniity render it necessary, he may sit through¬ 
out, or even maintain a I'ecumhent posture. Some 
authors recommend an elaborate ceremonial (so 
liashid Pasha, Dini Mubini Islam, Constantinople, 
1328, ii. 145-147). The preacher [khatib) was in 
early times the sovereign, i.e. the Prophet and his 
siiccossors; various authors profess to reproduce 
discourses pronounced by the Prophet liimself 

1 The orator'i staff is an institution far earlier than Isl&m. 

* Tossihlv this practice was by the Christian sermon 

follnwiiiff the reading of Scripture (P. E. Hrightinan, Liturgies 
Rantern and Western, Oxford, 181K}, Index). 


(Shrifi'T, i. 179; Jalii^., Baijan, Cairo, 1232, i. 165 ; 
Yaquhi, ed. M. T. Houtsma, Leyden, 1883, ii. 98; 
Hukhari, i. 108), but these are very clearly 
siuirious ; J&bi? juoduees others by early Ivhalifahs, 
and in the Nnhj al-baldqhah tliere are several 
supposed to have been delivered by the Khallfah 
‘All. Outside the metropolis the preacher was the 
Khallfah’s representative; the historian Ahiil* 
Mali: 1 sin (ed. T. W. Juynboll, Leyden, 1852, i. 81) 
reproduces a sermon of ’Amr ibn ai-'As, governor of 
p]gypt for'Umar I. During Urnayyad times the 
Klialifah continued to diiliver it; ^AIkI al-Malik 
declared that his hair ha<i been whitened by the 
fear of making a mistake in his Arabic when 
preaching (T-Vz/tAri, ed. \V. Ahlwardt, Gotha, 1800, 

S . 148). In'Abbasid times it would seem that the 
uty began from an early period to be delegated ; 
the preaching of tbe Klialifah Kildl in 324 A.H. is 
mentioned a.s excejitiunal (Miskawailii, ed. H. F. 
Amedroz, in the press, i. 334). As late as 987 A.H. 
tbe emperor Akbar tried to deliver a sermon at 
Fatlipur ; but the experiment was a failure. An 
otlieial called tbe khntlb was ordinarily appointed 
by the sovereign to discharge this function, and 
it w'as normally hold that the sermon should be 
deliv(*red only in cities, and in each city only at 
tlie official mosque. Wiiere (as was the case with 
Paghdftd) the city was bisected by a river, it might 
count as two cities. In the Slii'ite manual it is 
suggested that tlie mosques in which it is pro¬ 
nounced should be at a distance from each other of 
not less than three miles. 

3 . The sermon.—The occasions on which the 
law prescribes a sermon are before tlie mid-day 
prayer on Fridays, and after prayer on the feast- 
days, and in tbe services at times of eclipse and 
drought. Sermong are also delivered at weddings 
and on many public occasions. The language, 
according to the orthodox law-books, should oe 
Arabic ; the Zaidis, however, permit the use of 
Persian or any other language understootl by the 
congregation {Muntazd al-Mukhtar, Cairo, 1327, 
i. 221 ), and some other authorities permit this, 
though use is rarely made of the leave on the 
prescribed occasions. 

Orthodox jurists enumerate the elements of the 
sermon as five : the words ‘ Praise be to Allah ’; a 
blessing on the Propliet; an afimonition to piety, 
of which the minimum amount is tliejihrase ‘ Obey 
Allah’; a blessing on the believers ; and a lesson 
from the Qur’an, not less than a complete verse. 
The fourth belongs to the first part of the address, 
and the fifth to the second. This list fails to 
include the prayer for the reigning sovereign, 
which is prescribed in the Zaidi law, the legitimate 
sovereign to be named or not according to the 
iieetls of the time. Although an innovation, the 

J iractico is so general throughout Islam that ortho- 
lox jurists advise its observation, for fear of 
giving ollerice fAlI al-'Adawi, Comm, on Sidi 
Khalil, Cairo, 1307, i. 432); but it is not quite 
clear when it was introduced. Shafi’I (c. 200 A.H.) 
disapproves of prayer either for or against any 
individual being made part of the khntbah (i. 180); 
yet by 324 the prayer for the sovereign had become 
so regular a part of the Friday sorinou that the 
Khallfah, having undertaken to deliver it, required 
export advice as to his treatment of this passage 
(Yaqilt, Dictionary of Learned Men, ed. D. S. 
Margoliouth, London, 1913, ii. 349) ; and omission 
of it on tlie part of a preacher was at this time 
regarded as a sign of rebellion against the soverei^ 
(Miskawaihi, ii. 90). Some writers assert that the 
iractice was introduced by the Prophet’s cousin, 
bn 'Abbas, when governor of lla^rali (Ahmad 
Rasim, Manaqib Islam, Constantinople, 1326, ii. 
437); the historian Ibn al-Athlr states that the 
first person for whom this prayer was offered in 
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Baghdad was the Buwaihid SultAn ‘Adud al- 
Daulah in 367 A.H. ; Ids meaning probably is the 
first person other than the Kliahfah. 

If the introduction of a prayer for the sovereign 
was late, the practice of cursing public enemies 
from the pulpit was early ; the second Khalifah is 
said to have so cursed a man who was guilty of 
what W'as thought an immoral practice 
Cairo, 1324, xxiv. 20), and in the first civil war 
'All and MuAwiyah introduced imprecations on 
each other into their sermons. The cursing of 
'All in the Friday discourse was continued till the 
end of the 1st Islamic cent., when tlie jiious'Umar 
II. put an end to it; as late as 321 A.H. there 
was a question of re-introducing the cursing of 
Mu'Awiyah (Miskawaihi, i. 260). 

On the question whether the audience should be 
greeted at the commencement of the discourse 
there is a difference of opinion between the 
schools. 

The Prophet is said to have recommended brevity 
to preachers, and the discourses attributed to him 
an; of ‘ten words,’ i.e. a few sentences. The 
early discourses recorded by J&hi? (ii. 25 ff.) are 
somewhat longer than the minimum permitted, 
but are still very short. Some of them are partly 
in rhymed prose, and this style at a later time 
became normal. The cultivation of the .sermon as 
a branch of literature may have been stimulated 
by the work of Jilhi? (f 255 A.H.), but the classical 
collection of sermons belongs bo the 4th cent., and 
is the work of 'Abd al-Pahirn b. Muhammarl, 
known as Ibn Nubfitah (t 374). The best edition 
of these is that published at Bcirilt, 1311 A.H. 
They are throughout in rhymed j)r()se, and occupy 
on the average five minutes in delivery. Tlie 
subjects with which they deal are such as are 
natural in homilies; owing to the preacher’s 
patrons being princes who fought against the 
Byzantines, many of them arc exhortations to the 
Sacred War. Probably from the time of their 
publication it became the practice of those official 
ireachers who had no talent for their vo(;ation to 
earn them by heart, and they are still largely 
used in the mosques of Egypt and perhaps else¬ 
where. In Turkey a collection by various authors 
is now ordinarily used for this purpose (Kashid 
Pasha, ii, 149, where one of these sermons is given 
in full with Turki.sh translation). The famous 
poet and sceptic Abu’l-'AlA al-Maarri composed 
several collections of homilies (see Cevtenario del/a 
nascita di M. Aviari, Palermo, 1910, i. 230), but 
they had little popularity. The polygraph 
Shamim al-yilli (601) informed Yaqut that his own 
collection of .sermons had superseded tho.se of Ibn 
Nubatah in popular esfimation {Dirt, of Learned 
Men, v. 130), but this boast was not justified. 

4. Unofficial preaching.—Besides the formality 
of the Friday service many persons felt a call to 
encourage their fellows to virtue and piety, to 
j)ropagate the Lslamic religion by exhortation, or 
to spread particular opinions. Tne name u.sually 
applied to discour.ses of thi.s kind is vutjlis^ 

‘ ‘^ittin",’ 'aqada rmtjlisa'l-ivdZy * he held assem¬ 
blies for the purpo.se of j)rcaching,’ being the 
phrase employed to describe this form of activity. 
Jafii? (iii. 86) speaks of Thursday as a natural day 
for such assemblies. Tabari (ii. 507) gives a 
Hi)ecimen of a sermon delivered in 65 A.H. by the 
most eloquent preacher of the time in the interest 
of the ProT)het’s house ; it is partly in rhymed 
prose, but tne artifice is irregular and the language 
on the M’hole simple. Most of the famous Suti^ 
were powerful preachers, and their effects on the 
audiences are do.scribed in the hagiologics ; at a 
meeting held by MuhAsibl (t 243 A.H.) the company 
sat in silence after evening prayer until midnight; 
then some one propounded a question, whereon 


the preacher began to di.->course, * the audience 
li.stening in rajit attention, some weeping, .some 
groaning and some shrieking’ (Subkl, fabaqdt 
Shafilyyah, Cairo, 1324, ii. 39). The crowds 
which gathered to hear these orators roused the 
curiosity of Jews and Christians, some of whom 
were moved by the sermons to embrace Islam 
{AfirCtr al-Taxiliidy ed. V. A. Zhukov.ski, Petrograd, 
1899, i. 169). With the growing fashion of erect¬ 
ing religious buildings of various sorts which 
charactt'iizes the 5th cent, of Islam the chronicles 
pay more attention to the jue.sence of influential 
l)reachers in Baghdad ; the ground occupied by 
the male audience of the preacher Ardashir b. 
Mansur, who came to Baghdad in 486 A.H., was 
175 cubits by 120, and the female audience was yet 
larger (Ibn al-Athlr, Lhronirle^ ad. aim.). The 
pulpit of the Nizamiyyah College in this city was 
occupied by famous prcjachors in tlu.s and the 
following century ; the sermons of *Abd al-KabIm 
al-C^ushairi(t624) delivered here led to riot s between 
the A.sh'arites, whoso cau.se he supported, and the 
yanbalites, in consequence of which the preacher 
was exiled to Nisabur(Ibn Khallikan, tr. ueSlane, 
Paris, 1842-71, ii. 154). The arrival in Baghdad 
of jiowerfiil preachers belonging to these respective 
sects is recorded by Ibn al-Athir for the year 516 ; 
the sermons of the Ash'arite were attended by the 
Khalifah himself, who prc.^'cnted him with the 
heacl.-^hip of one of the royal mona.steric.s. For the 
middle of the 6th cent, we pos.scss a volume of 
.sermons by the famous Sufi, 'Abd al-Qadir al- 
.lihinl (t 561), calhal al-Fath al'Rdbbdnl (Cairo, 
>3U2), some of who.se discourses are also incorpor¬ 
ated in the biography of him called Bahjat al~ 
Asrdr (Cairo, 1304); they w’ere deliveied on 
various days of the week, chiefly Sundays, 
Tuesdays, and Fridays (before the mul-day service) 
in <liirerent buildings of Baghdad, and would 
generally occupy about five minute.s. They are 
in ordinary prose, but undoubtedly eloquent and 
spiritual ; he claimed to have inaae 500 converts 
to Islam, and to have reformed more than 100,0o0 
criminals (1). S. Margoliouth, ‘ Contiiluition.s to 
the Biography of 'Abd al-Qadir,’ JHAS, 1907, p. 
304). Iiis [leraonal character appears, however, to 
have left something to be de.siri'd, and it is to be 
observed that the authors of the Maqdmalis (a word 
which properly means ‘ addres.ses’ or ‘sermons’) 
place alVccting homilies in the mouths of notorious 
evil-livers; and the success of the historical 
preachers at times led to their amassing great 
fortunes and maintaining harims of a colo.^-sal size. 
The traveller Ibn Jubair, who visited Jl-ighdad in 
580 A.H., notices the j>rcaclung of Baghdad as its 
one favourable characteristic: 

‘Soarcrly a Friday pasHt'S uitliout a discourse by a preacher, 
and tho«e amonjf t)»e inhabilaiits who are specially favoured 
pass tlieir whole time in nieeliiiKs where such are delivered 
(ed. de Goeje, p. ZliJ). He dcsi'riJ»es a Friday service at the 
Nizainhyah Coliejje, where after tiie mid-day ]»ra>ertho shaikh 
Qn/,wItii ascended thopul)tit; cliairs were placed in front of him 
for the Qur’an-readera, who clmrited elaborately, after which 
the siiaikn delivered a jtouerful discourse ; (pie-^tioiis were tlieu 
addressed him on strips of pai)er and lie replied forthwith to 
e\ery one. The liisLonan .Iamft.1 al-dm Ibn al-.Iauzi held servicee 
at tiiis time every Saturday, and his elociuence also greatly 
impressetl the traveller. The results were similar to the 
phenomena at times seen at revivalist meetimfs ; many in the 
comfrcj^alion sobbed and fainted, and crowds of penitents 
thronjfed to touch the preacher. ‘It would h.ave been woilh 
while to cross the sea to hear one of thc.se sermons’ (p. 

On Thursdays this preacher’s gatherin^,"a were held in a private 
court of the palace, from which the Khalifah and his fainilv 
could hear them. The text vsas a verse of the qhir’An whu li 
ended in ndn, and the preacher maintained tliis rh\ttie throng; 
out his discourse. Into tlie sormon he introiluci-d couiplinients 
to the Khalifah and his mother and prayers for them ; he 
further recited many verses, .some encomin on the sovcrciifn, 
others of the ^ufi erotic st^le, which ulfcctcd the audience 
powerfully. 

This anecdote is of interest as indicating that 
the difficult artifice which characterized the 
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__ are 

are often attached to 


tion putjlisiica in i>FamH-‘5cu» m . j 

al-Qasiini contains sermons extracted from v 
of the years 6,13, 77-, and 1070 A.II., in 

to bo delivered at tlie J-’rida^- service and 


„t tl,e time unusual; we (iud it 
sermon Avas at tt ^ ^pnimns by a preacher of 
practised in ' , H,„ainsli (fSOI ; Al-Rnu(l 

the 8tli cent.,.Slijiu'’ ehisoly resenihlo Uie 

((/•/at?, Cano, I-.V . so vehemently. 

.styJe whicli adettc . ... .j .^ve^-ses or hymns, 

The-se are ’preacher’s own coiuposi- 

which apj'car to be ,41,v than the sermons 

ouh oecprobably from twenty unnutes to 
half-an-hour; or m some cases consiaerahly more 
They are < le.arly int.en<led to work on the feclines o 
the audience, and to produce something resemhli 
ecstasy. The narratives introtluced 
imaginative, though tliey 

historical nanie.s. 4 .^ ro 

The style which has jirevailed since seems to re 
aemble that of Ibn Nubfttah more nearly, w'le" '''* 
discourses are not actually re|.roiluced. A collec- 
tion puthished in Damasciia in I'.lOO l,y Muhammad 

1 • . ..r.........w.rvQ ..vfrncted from volumes 

intendeil 
id on tJie 

feast-days; the time which" they occupy rarely 
exceeds dve minutes; the continuous rhyme is 
carried on t/irough the opening sentences, but 
does not iisnallv extend beyond the first third of 
the sermon. "The MajCilis of the oliicial preacher 
of Baghd/ld, Aliisi-Zadah {GhAliyat al-Maxvaiz, 
Cairo, 1911), resemble in length and to some extent 
in artifice those of ^fiiraifi.sh ; the versos intro¬ 
duced are not, it would seem, original. It is said 
that the Islamic preachers have in places where 
there are Christian missions modified their theory 
of the sermon in order to provide something as 
attractive as the (-hri.stian discourses ; the rejiro- 
duction of Ibn Nubatah baa bad to give way to a 
style more closely related to the .spiritual needs of 
the time. 

Tjtkrature.—T his h&g been cited throoRhout the article. 

\). S. Margolioutii. 

PRECEPTS (Buddhist). — The early Buddhists 
had very naturally quite a numlier of injunctions, 
precepts, sliort .sentences on ethics or conduct, 
popular texts, or short verses current in the com¬ 
munity. lMiro|)ean writers call these ‘ precepts.’ 
The Pali word thus rendered is usually .nkjchd- 
pada. Sikkhd is ‘training’; pada is ambiguous, 
meaning either ‘ foot-step’ or ‘quarter verse,’ ami 
both meanings were called up by the word. Hence 
sikkhd-pada \s either ‘first steps in self-training’ 
or ‘ textlets of training.’ The basic idea is an 
influence from within, not an injunction or com¬ 
mand from without. 

An anecdote will show how such rules were looked upon by 
the new .soniinunity. There came to tlio Buddha a bkikkhu of 
the song of the V''aJJians, and he said : ‘ Lord, it is more than a 
hundred and fifty ifici’.epta that are intoned to us every fort¬ 
night. I cannot. Lord, train mvst’lf in all these !’ * Could you 
train yourself, brother, in three—the higher morality, the 
higher intelligence, the higher wisdom?' was the reply. He 
said that he could. And he did. And thereby he put away 
lust, ill-will, and stupidity (i.e. reaehefl ntrvdjia), and all the 
lessor matters were gained at once.* So also it is related of 
the Buddha that on his death-bed he told the order that the 3 ' 
eould revoke, if they chose to do so, all the minor and subsidiary 
precepts.^ 

In both of these cases the ‘ precci)t8’ are for full 
memberB of the order. Another group con.sists of 
ten precepts for novices. It is often referred to in 
European books, but is found as a group only in 
the latest portions of the Nikdyas^ and in the 
Finaya (i. 83). In this group the novice take.s 
upon himself in succession ten precepts. These 
are ; (1) not to destroy any living thing, (2) not to 
steal, (3) to bo celibate, (4) not to lie, (5) to abstain 
from strong drink, ((>) not to eat save at the right 
time, (7) not to frequent variety sliows with 

1 AAguttara, i. 280; cl. Sarfxputta, iv. 251. 

2 Rhyg Davids, Dialogues 0 / the Buddha, 11. 171. 

* E.g,, Khuddaka Pa{ha, 1. 


Hp.>ces 8on-.s, and music,' (8) not to wear garlands 
dances, SC ^ ^ Iuxuitoum beds, 

or to use pei ^ Kadi of the ten 

( 10 ) not to HA n dillerent order in 

rrilcrpa 

r mu l t order, in the AWa one of ho 

ad lluei tg, u„t the above are the 

m.n tlr Md order that have survived in the u.se 
.11 those Huddhiat communities winch adhere 
t Ihl oldlr tradition. It should be added that no 
one of them is exclusively Ihutdhist. What is 
Buddhist is the selecting—the onnssion, e.g., of 
any precept as to obedience, or as to he lef in any 
imrticular tloctrine. But wo need not here make 
any comparison between tins list of ‘ first steps for 
the Buddhist novice’ and similar lists for the 
novice in European or non-Buddhist Indian orders 
Of the many moral precepts for the use of 
ordinary Buddhists, not members of the order, it 
will bo^ sufficient to refer to tlie well-known 
Dhamina-pnda, an anthology of such precepts in 
verso gathered from the extant ear y books and 
other sources noAV lost. TJiey are there arranged 
in groups of about 20 verses each on 26 selected 
subjects. \Vhere the versos deal with ideas that 
are common ground to ethical teachers in Europe 
and India, the versions are easiJv intelligible and 
often appeal strongly to the Western sense of 
religions beauty. Whore anv verse is baaed on 
the technical terms of the Buddhist system of self- 
culture and self-control, none of the numerous 
translations is able to convey the real sense of the 
PaH. The best translation is by SllAcliAra. 

There is a pretty custom that was current from 
very early times among the Buddhists in India, 
atuf is still current in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. 

A layman (or lay woman), moved by some religions 
influence or emotion, will forrnallv ‘take upon 
liiniHelf,’ for some definite period, the observance 
of the first five of the at>ove ten precepts for 
novices. This is done by kneeling with clasped 
hands before a member of the order, and solemnly 
repeating after him, usually in Pali, the words of 
each of tne five precepts. This is called in Ceylon 
‘ taking pan-sil,^ i.e. taking the five moral pre¬ 
cepts. It is not known when or where the custom 
originated. 

Litkratcrb .—AAquttara Nikdya, ed, R. Morris, E. Hardy, 
and C. A. F. Rhya Davids, PTS, 18S5-1010; T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, 189ll-iy]0, Bud- 
dhisiri'^-, London, 1910; Khuddaka Pdtha, ed. H. Smith, PTS, 

1915; Vinaya Pi\aka, ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83; 
Dhanuna-pada, ed, Sviri.\ agoifa, PTS, 1916, tr. Silichara, 
London, Buddhist Society, 1915. 

T. W. Kiivs Davids. 

PRECEPTS (Christian).—See Counsels and 
Precepts. 

PRECIOUS STONES.— The first difficulty in 
considering the opinions of earlier times regarding 
gems Is that of realizing the standpoint before 
modern chemistry had revealed the nature of 
matter. Only 140 years ago the editor of Theo- 
phrastu.s. Sir Jolin Hill, was publishing entirely 
futile clai5.silications, lumping together as varieties 
of sapphire such diH’crcnt materials as ruby, topaz, 
emerald, hyacinth, garnet, carbuncle, ainethy.st, 
chry.solite, and prase, and a.ssigning the mixture 
which caused the colours of each, because ‘ we 
know the ingredients which give their colour by 
experiments in colouring glass’ {Theophrastus^ 
History of Stones, London, 1774, p. 286). Long 
classifying of spars and earths follows, which has 
no more reality tlian the epicycles of planets. All 
this was an advance on Pliny and earlier observers, 
yet it has been extinguished by modern chemistry, 

This is sometimes rendered ‘concerts or pl»y8'—wronji;ly, 
for at that time in India they did not exist. See Rhys David*. 
Dialogues o/ths Buddha, i. 7, note 4. 

2 See Rhys Davids, Buddhisrn'^'^, p. 139. 
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so tlijit Ave can liarilly realize the ancient confusion 
of thought. To understand the ancients we must 
set aside all chemical ideas, and regard stones only 
in their colour and hardness. Such a position must 
confound together materials entirely dilferent, and 
divide identical substances wliich diller in colour. 
Thus the Egyptians had but one word, majfkat, for 
turquoise and malachite, a phosphate of alumina 
and carbonate of copper. 

The questions about the ancient names and their 
modern equivalents are difficult to settle owing to 
the confusion of substances which look alike. Tlie 
actual ancient usage of materials must be the 
guide, as it is impossible to connect with ancient 
names any gems that were then unknown. For 
the equivalents of tlie Biblical names see art. 
‘ Stones, Precious,’ in 11DB. 

1. Egypt.—In Egypt several stones are named 
anciently Avith specimens, and some others are 
named as the material for amulets which are 
regularly of one material. I’hus we can be certain 
of w'hite quartz ; sef taken^ anudhyst; I he.ne.in^ 
red jasper, or sard; heraedy camelian , khesdeh, 
lazuli; qesonkh^ a variety of lazuli; nenicJicn, 
jade ; qo or qada^ Ineruatite; ncaken or mnfkat 
neshen^ green f(dspar and beryl ; mafkai of Syria, 
malachite ; mnfkat of Amen, tunjuoise ; the last 
tAvo may be perhaps reversed. The use of some 
stones was almost constant for certain .Muiulets— 
carnelian or sard for the leg, hand, naJue-badge, 
and serpent-head ; jasper, or imitat.on in red 
glass, for the girdle of Isis and the sacrilicial cow ; 
diorite for clothing ; green felspar or beryl for the 
pai)yrus sceptre and the Avriting tablet; lazuli for 
?ig\ires of goddesses and tlie cartouche ; lucniatite 
for the liead-rest, square and level ; obsidian for 
the double feather and sma sign of anion. The 
reasons for such usage can be guessed in some 
cases: the green stones symbolized verdure and 
grow th ; the red jasper is called ‘ the blood of 
Isis’; the weighty luematite is for the repose of 
sleep or of levtdled building ; the flesh-coloured 
carnelian for tlie hand and leg. Some of these 
amulets are ordered to be made of such materials 
in the directions in the Book of the Dead. 

2. Italy.—Italy is the lana of whicli A\'e knoAv 
most regarding amulets, anciently from Pliny, 
recently from IJellucci. The ancient ideas attach¬ 
ing to stones are : diamond for poison or delirium ; 
hamiatite for success in petitions or to reveal 
treacliery ; siderites (black hamiatite or meteurite) 
to cause discord in law-suits ; broAvn h ydrous oxide 
of iron (limonite) for pregnancy ; quartz crystal for 
parturition ; amethyst and emerald for intoxica¬ 
tion, against spells, hail, and locusts, and for 
access to kings ; agate against scorpions ; jas])er 
for jiiiblic speaking ; blood jasper for invisibility ; 
blaitk jasper for taking cities and fleets; yellow 
quartz against jaundice ; amianthus against .sj)ells ; 
serjieiitine against headache and serpen(-hites ; 
white steatite for increase of milk ; malachite for 
preserving infants ; amber for throat allections, 
and against fevers; ammonite for prophetic 
dreams. 

In modern Italy pyrites is used to preserve the 
e^es ; red hsematite stops bleeding; black Inerna- 
tite is for the evil eye ; limonite for pregnancy ; 
sajipliire is for headache, and promotes content¬ 
ment ; quartz crystal for evil eye ; white chalce¬ 
dony for milk ; red chalcedony for bleeding ; agate 
eyestone for evil eye ; blood jasper to stop bleed¬ 
ing ; black jasper against lightning; staurolite 
against Avitcliery ; nephrite for kidney disease; 
garnet for widows, and comfort in misfortune ; 
serpentine against reptiles; malachite for the evil 
eye ; dendrite against venom ; selenite for increase 
of milk ; amber against witchery ; white coral for 
Increase of milk ; red coral for menstruation and 
VOL. X. —15 


evil eye ; madre[)ore against witclimy and worms. 
Obviously the n>e of a large part of these is due to 
‘ sympatlietic magic,’ or, as it may better he called, 
‘ the iloclrine of similars.’ A considerable revival 
of fancy beliefs about gems has occurred in recent 
times arming the igmuant and superstitious of 
A\ealthy classes in Kuroj>e and Ameiica. There is 
little or nothing collecletl as to traditional beliefs 
about stones in other lands outside of Italy. 

3 . Motives for use of gems.— An examination 
of subjects engraved ujion gems throw\s some light 
on the ])urpO"es lor Avineli they were Avorn. For 
tliis inquiry the number of occurrences of a subject 
in hurtwaiigler's great catalogue may be taken, 
snjiplementcd by a few published in Petrie’s 
A Hi ft lets. 

iStrctijrth and love seem Lo h:i\e he«*n the gre.'it motives, 
lleraklesand Eros each occuinM.r I-'t Limes. Far below these 
Come wisdom, wiUi 7.> of Aihene aic' .hiiierva ; .S-ilenos (O/i) for 
jjTood livihj^^; llerm«-s and Meicury (Gii) for trade; Avk>Ho (hi) 
for music; and l>uunon for proi>iliat ion of evil; hionysos 
tor mystenes; Nike ami VnAoiy (bS) como next; and, 
strangely, Aithrodito ciunes as low Of the lesser dashes 

;<re lh»rgonem and Medusa (4b), Esvehe (31), Artemis 
M.cnad and UaechanteH (liS), IG-s (IS), Siren (17), Zeus (In), 
I’erseuH (If)), Isis (It), Niufiii (U), Ares and Mars (13), i'.onus 
Kventus (11), Serapis (M), Fan (lU), 2M‘inesi.s (!)), t'eihtniH (s), 
Eos (G), llarpocratch (()), llehos(rj), I.oda(f)), Fortniia (5). Tv che 
(b), Asklepios (4), Dioscuri (4), Triton (4), (Ganymede (4), 
llcphaistos (3), Jlera (3), Hekate (3), Ayathodaunon (3), lion¬ 
headed serpent (3), (jeres (‘2), Ahundanlia (2), K.uro]>a (2), 
Thanatos (2), and one each Adonis, Orpheus, Osiris, Anuhis, 
and Set. 

It is surprising Iioav popular some deities were, 
nine surpassing Aphrodite ; w'hile Zeus, Askkquos, 
Eorturia, and Ceres were strangely ncglecttal. 

Litkratcrk.—P liny, liN; G. Bellucci, Amuleti italiani 
contemj>oranei: Catalogo della collrzione, etc,, J*erngia, ls9s, 
(tH Amuleti, do. 15K)S, II Fetirisuia prirndivo in Italia, do. 
1907; A. FurtwSLngler, Die anttken (iemmru, 3 vols., Leipzig, 
1900; W. M. F. Petrie, Amulets, liondon, 1014. 

W. M. E. I’ETUIE. 

PREDESTINATION.-I. Idea and parts. 
— I. Idea. — The idea of predestination bulks 
largely in the history of religious thouglit. 
Recently it has grown in interest. It has come 
down to ns in two (connotations, the one inoie 
strictly theological, the other more pundy jiliilo- 
sopliical ; and in both references severer detinition 
demonstrates the reasonahIenc.ss of its essential 
truth. 

(a) As a technical tenn in tlieology the Avord 
stands for that voluntary act of tin; divine will 
whereby Cod predet(*rmines or foreordains whatso¬ 
ever come.s to j)ass, and in particular the destinies 
of the good and evil.^ The inclusion of the repro¬ 
bation of the Avicked has lent tiio t(uni an ill 
.savour. Shorn of this part, the dogma remains, 
the divergences of the schools in other ])oints 
appearing Itss linn under the pressing practical 
and social needs of tlm modern Chiireh. The 
predominant tendency is to identity tliis, the 
redempt ive, asjiect of jiredestination vvitli elect ion 
{(f.v ), and to use the three terms—* pred(;stina- 
tion,’ ‘ foreordination,’ ‘ election’ — as synonyms. 

{b) In its philo.sophical character tlie wortl 
stands for a concejition much more comprehensive 
and profound, viz. that original all-inclusive 
dclinite purpose of Cod and act of His all-holy 
Avill to manifest His glory in self-revelation, w'hicli 
self-revelation takes ellect by stages in time, 
appearing not only in redemption, hut in creation 
and ])rovidence as well. Here the idea is not 
given immediately in experience, but ciuerges in 
reflexion upon it and has in conse(iuence to vindi¬ 
cate its rational validity. It has won favour 
under the a*gis of the modern discipline c)f the 
philosophy of religion, its subject-matter furiiisliing 
one of the indis[)ensahle prohleius of that imjior- 
tant science, Avheie its claims aie strerigthemai I)}’ 
several currents of the deeper thought of the ag«;, 

1 The Westminster Confession used ‘ predeBtiriatlon ' only ‘ to 
eternal life,’ ‘ (oreordinatiori ’ * to eternal death.’ 
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the philosophy of nature and of history, compara¬ 
tive religion, the hi^dier mysticism, man’s tragic 
experience of life, d’lie history of theism, more¬ 
over, shows predestinarianism to be an invariable 
concomitant of that form of relij^ous thought, and 
to be as fundamental to theism as its other 
features. As tlnustic! reconstruction proceeds, the 
idea of })redestinatioii correspondingly gains. 

Note on the term. —The term ‘ predestination ’ has lonp 
been in disrepute, and for throe reasons ; etymolopically it is 
uriscriptural, tiieolog^ically it is depraved in nieaninjf, and 
philosopfiieally it is not sufticiently distinctive. The word is 
not in the Bible. The verb and noun come from the Patristic 
periotl; the verb tiirouj^h the Vulgate won its way hesitatingly 
uito the AV ; in the HV its place is taken by ‘foreordain.* 
The Ijatin predtfsftnare translates the CJreek npoopi^€Lv —a better 
translation is prcrjinire. Then, in meanin^f, two declensions 
have occurred : TTpoopi^eiv does not include ‘ reprobation,* whils 
predeatinare has come to include it ; on the other hand, popu¬ 
larly tiie term has lost the larjfer reference to the totality of 
divine self-revelation other than that in redemption. Further, 
the speculative understundmif finds the theolojfical contro¬ 
versial taint of the term repujfiiunt, and prefers to argus for 
the idea under otlier names. 

Is this disparaifement wise '{ Three considerations may help 
to a negative answer. (1) Both Hebrew Wisdom and Christian 
theology worked out a large conception of God’s relation to the 
world and to man as part of the world, which it was found 
dilticult to embody in a single word. Accordingly, in both 
developments there occur a number of terms each of which 
conveys some special nuayice of the general idea, for that is 
how the religious consciousness works. The philosophic con¬ 
sciousness, on the other hand, desiderates a term for the idea 
in its largest breadth ; that is its nature. In Hebrew probably 
the nearest equivalent is nyjf. In Greek in the NT there is 
none ; heni^e Patristic thought coined ‘ predestination ’ precisely 
as in the case of another doctrine, that of the Person of Christ, 
is C('iried o^iooutrio?. 

(2) If ‘ foreordiruition ’ he interpreted in a purely religious 
sense as the equivalent of election, referring to man’s salvation 
from sin by grace, then it is not adecpiate to the whole idea 
intended in ‘predestination.’ God gathered His own in His 
electing will ; but He has other activities in creation and 
providence, and, if these have a relation to redemption, they 
also have independent relations to (iod and each other, and, as 
such, have their ground in the divine will—a fact unrecognized 
in ‘ foreordination,’ w'hich, even if it be of wider compass than 
‘ election,' embracing the reference of the divine predetermina¬ 
tion of the works of creation and providence to that of redemp¬ 
tion as its preparatory stages, is still inadequate to the whole 
idea of ‘predestination.' 

(3) The philosoiihical demand for stricter definition is not 
due simply to prejudice ; there is a real need in the interests of 
truth to separate clearly the facta of religious experience from 
Inferences deducible from them. The speculative impulse and 
the religious instinct move in different spheres and speak best 
each in its own tongue. Tlie above contention is corroborate!! 
by the history of predestinarianism. The three greatest 
protagonists are St. Augustine, Calvin, and Jonathan fidwards 
(qq.v.). The special worth of these three is to have combined 
in an unusual degree the religious and intellectual powers; 
they all feel the need of this term ‘ jiredesrination.’ It is note¬ 
worthy in this connexion that, in those forms of pure philosophy 
In which the spiritual aspe(!t of existence has justice done to 
it, idealism becomes predesl/mationism—as, e.ff., in the German 
suooession from Kant, through Schelhng and Krause, to 
Lotze; and that those forms of theology in which philosophy 
finds a constituent place exhibit the siiine tendency—as, e.tj., 
in the theosophy of R X. von Baader I or the ethics of R. Rothe.^ 

2 . Parts.—The predestination idea comprises 
two parts : (n) pieseii;nce, and (d) prevcnience. 

(a) Prcscieyire. —‘Foreknowledge’ {irpdyvct/cns) is 
a neiuissity of God’s omniscience. It i.s involved 
in His knowledge of Himself and of His own will, 
and the immntahility of His knowledge ; for He 
.sees all things future in the mirror of His will, 
and has never at any time been ignorant of what 
He was to do and wliat would be the consequences. 
Foreknowledge of the actions of free agents has 
sometimes been excludevl from the idea of God’s 
omniscience on the ground of its alleged incon¬ 
sistency with human freedom,* and indeed the 
difficulty of explaining how actions are free yet 
ordainea has never been solved. But that God 
has perfect foreknowledge of all events and that 
man has free agency, implied in moral responsi- 

1 Spekulatine Doginatxk, pt. i., Stuttgart, 1828, pts. ii.-v., 
MuTi 8 ler, 1830-38. 

2 Theologiache Ethik, 6 vols., Wittenberg, 1867-71. For this 
and the above Kr»glish readers may consult (). I’fleiderer, The 
Philosophy of Religion^ London, 1880-88, vols. l.-iv. 

E.O-, by the bocunians, Rothe, Martensen, etc. 


hility, are truths supported by sufficient and 
apnropriate evidence, although we may not be 
able to compose their harmony until our know'- 
ledge is such as God has. His fore.siglit need not 
lessen man’s freedom, if freedom he understood 
not as simple self-will, but as the growing faculty 
of co-operating with the divine purpo.se. That 
uirpose is working out a higher thing than can 
je wrought between [uecise forecast and exact 
fullihnent; it is rather the evolution of men’s free 
intellectual and emotional life, adapting them to 
their environment and improving their contlitions. 
We can conceive of God influencing His whole 
creation in this way, persuading every grade of 
living things to assimilate more and more of His 
life-force, and go forward in the full tide of 
progress, while they are still free to clo.se theii 
pore.s, so to say, to His wisdom and life that 
encircle them as an atino.sphere. 

Such a purpose etches itself out against a back¬ 
ground or much that seems purpo.selcss, wliere 
much happens that is not His will hut ti»e will (»f 
an autonomous creature not yet won by His per¬ 
suasive agency. As the divine knowledge is 
intuitive, not inferential, free, not neccssitate^l, 
we are hound to assign to it the pre.science of 
all things and all relations of things, of all actions 
and all conditions of actions.^ 

(b) Prf'/veniettce. —Again, the premotion * of God 
is a necessity of His omnipotence. Predestination 
is no mere idea in Gtxl—not simply His re.solve to 
enter on mode.s of self-revealing activity ; it i.? 
also action creative of creaturely deslinies ami 
productive of His eternal purpose ; it is the actual 
acting upon His resolve, action wher(d)y He is the 
immanent spirit in all nature, history, life. We 
note, further, that God’s pre.scicruje and orevcni- 
ence exclude the deistic and naturalistic lormula- 
tions of His relation to the world, since both deny 
His active presence in it, ns certainly as they 
exclude the pantheistic formulation wliich regards 
the world as illusion, emanation, or self-evolutit)n 
of God. Thus it will he seen that in the predesti¬ 
nation idea lies the thought that all the work.s of 
God form one whole and move to one goal, that all 
find their ground in His attributes, tlndr cause in 
His will, that all are the issue of one pre.su}q)osition 
in the divine nature. How do we altirin this? 
Keligious experience ]>ostulates it as the basis of 
its certainty (prede.stination in redemption); 
philosophical reflexion ])ostulate 8 it as the integral 
ground of its view of the world and man’s history 
(predestination in creation and providemie). The 
word ‘predestination’ sums up both ])ostulates 
and witnesses to secret allinities between the 
natural an<l revealed wills of God, wherein the 
realities botli of reason and of faith lind their 
ultimate reconciliation. 

If. Source and issues.— i. Source.—Here 
two points require to be noted. Predestination 
has its origin in the divine nature alone, and there 
alone in the divine attributes. God’s act of 
resolving to enter upon the various modes of His 
self-revealing activity is a free yet responsible act 

1 This excludes the celebrated distinction of acientia media, 
the proper discussion of which falls in connexion with the 
divine omniscience. It was invented by the Jesuits, defended 
and propa^fated by the Moliniats, assailed by the Spanish 
Dominicans, and at a conference in Rome convened by Pope 
Clement vui. was condemned. The affitatiorj continued. The 
Arminians of Holland spread the view amonjf the Reformers. 
In England it spread widely in the 16th century (see J. SfranK, 
De Voluntate et Actimiibiia Dei circa peccaturn, Amsterdam, 
1667). The hyix)the8i8 of acientia media is untenable. There 
can be no such intermediate knowledffo, all knowledy^e beinff 
either necessary or free. Again, as inferential knowledge it 
cannot worthily be ascribed to Goil, whose knowledge is intui¬ 
tive. He knows all the relations of things, but does not reason 
out those relations in the act of knowing. 

2 The favourite term in Scholasticism for ‘ prevenience,' St. 
Thomas Aquinas discusses it with fullness. Cf. also the con¬ 
troversy of Malebranche with Boursier. 
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to which lie is determined hy nothing outside of 
Himself, or alien to His nature, and by nothing in 
the way of an internal necessity of llis being, or 
of any defect in His being, except the insistence 
of His own gracious character and good pleasure. 
There is no life outside tlie divine life. The life of 
God is inclusive of all life. It is a life with 
Himself alone and within Himself alone. In the 
vastest area of being there are no reaches beyond 
His boundless being or beyond the causation and 
control of His will. Thewliole actual and possible 
universe is at the last a monistic, system, centring 
in a single truth to which everything in it may be 
referred. That truth is the one and absolute 
Being, who comprehends all being, the substance 
of all existence, God. God thus is not one .side 
by side with others, whether like Him or unlike, 
co-equal or prei)otent, relationship Avith wlmni He 
is bound to recognize and consider in His own 
action. He is God; and ‘beside Him there is 
none other.’ To be Himself is the sublimest glory 
conceivable. To go forth continually in self- 
manifestation is His constaiit good pleasure or 
A\ill. Such a Being, overflowing Avith the sen.se of 
His beauty and infinite ble.ssedness, must com¬ 
municate Himself in love in every form and 
degree possible through Avhic.b the features of His 
life may shine. His self-exhihition and self-com¬ 
munication are the only and original necessities of 
His action, and these reside in Hi.s own nature. 

From that fact it follows that (liose original 
nec(*ssities onerate in accord Avitb the divine 
attrihute.s and with nothing else—{)OAver, justice, 
Avisdom, holiness, love. God is not all-]>owerful in 
the sense that He can do anything. He <loes Avliat 
lie likes, but He likes only what is according to 
His character, that Avhich is tiy.i, just, holy. 
There can bo no caprice in Hi.s action, for His aviII 
learns from His Avisdom and Avorks out Avhat is 
just. His j)OAver is at the service of an idea Avhich 
gives to IHs endeavour stability and worth. 
There can he no question here of His predetermin¬ 
ing any thing or persijri to Avhat is contrary to llis 
character. The attributes of God, since they alone 
regulate His action, are the basal principles of 
existence and the supreme categories of f bought, 
which takes origin in their exercise. All finite 
existences thro»igh Avhicli He designs to manifest 
and to hostoAv His life, founded in the qualities of 
Hi.s nature, lind their real princijiles, their ratio 
rssendi, there, and re])re.sent each one or more of 
those divine qualities. All life is rooted in the 
divine Being, is in Him an organic Avhole, and in¬ 
cludes the life of nature, of history, of humanity, 
in Avhich He displays His poAver, Avisdom, right¬ 
eousness, truth, goodness, and love, and no 
attrihute.s opposed to these. All the.se live.s are 
independent unities Avithin their oavii spheres, yet 
related to one another in the all-embracing Avhole, 
Avliich i.s .leither identical Avith God nor senarato 
from Him, but in Avliich He is so present (and it in 
Him) that He is not merely the cause of it and all 
its parts, but is its and their immanent and active 
ground, so that they truly appear as His iinite 
expression and image through a .serie.sof lescending 
stages in an organic process Avhich tends to His 
honour and glory. . 

2. Issues.—Such is the divine design. llie 
method of aecomi)lishing it science and philosophy 
unfold. To their investigation nature, hi.story, 
and man are all separate if related economies, sus¬ 
ceptible of distinctive analysis—a task to which 
the modern spirit has addre.^^.sed itself Avith eager¬ 
ness. Here we are concerned only with an induc¬ 
tive generalization of broad results. I hese Avould 
a^jpear to be three : (1) God Avorks toAvards an end 
through means ; (2) Heeinjiloys means in a graded 
succession in time ; (3) the character of the end 


displays the principle of the Avhole and motives 
the etiort of progress toAvards it. If these results 
be kept in vicav, Ave shall be Ictl in the ])ath of a 
true theism and a right predestination. The 
universal dualism deeply seated in the entire 
constitution of things cannot be ilenied ; it raises 
the problems. Thcie are si)eculative systems that 
easily set it aside, in the way of logic joining 
opposites that are held to he originally one ; hut 
by such logical redemption no strength is given to 
human thought or moral aims. Theistie monism 
cannot thins proceed ; it must shoAV the dualism 
overcome in the Avay of historical fact and moral 
procc.ss, such that God is seen to he all in all, 
realizing Himself in Hi.s attributes in finite forms 
throngli the free j)lav and in(hq>ciulent life of their 
internal forces.^ 'The ste])s of the proof are clear. 
The physical creation, operating ficcly Avithiii 
limits im[)Osed only hy m i own material, is an 
orderly system Avorking out its special end in man. 
Ma.n i.s the living synthesis of nature, Avliich in all 
its i^irts prefigui es liim, and in its functions aspires 
to Avliat IS only satisfied in him. Histoiy is char¬ 
acterized by the same independent iiiteri>Iay of all 
her forces and moves on under laws wbu li reduce 
tlie acts of the counfhiss conscious subjects A\bt> 
make events to a world of order, the iirogress ot 
which is the evolution of the spiritual man. Man 
himself, granted that ho is by nature a divided and 
complex being, is nevertheless in the healthy 
personality one. Aim, Avill, resolve, make liim a 
complete unit; as mind or Avill he is a Avhole ; and 
the more he advances in intelligence and ethical 
power, the better lie is fulhlling the ideal of his 
OAvn life, and responding to the preiiaratovy move¬ 
ments heiieafh tlie human sphere Avhich have 
gradually disclo.sed it. Humanity is thus the final 
cause of the Avorhi, history, human nature. Now, 
as it belongs to the nature of God to actuali/e 
Uiiiiself in liumanity, the human spirit, as it de- 
.scends into the depths of its oavii being, recogniziis 
it.self to 1)6 divine in jirineiole. 'I'lie iieifecl eon- 
sciuu.sness of this Ave see in Ghrist, anil owe to Him. 
He inaile knoAvn to man his inborn divinity. His 
incarnation exhibits the unity of the divine and 
human. That consciousness comes first in a single 
individual, in isolated form, a present divine fnci, 
.serving to stimulati the human spirit to new life. 
The last consideration is of the highest inijiortance. 
It contradicts all ideas Avliich resolve the levolation 
of Goil in Christ into a general fact liclonging to 
the ])henoiiienology of spirit, and implies the 
personal God communicating Himself in dynamic 
force ill positive liistorical form. Man has not 
grown int«» the consciousness of his own divinity ; 
it has been revealed to him. Kevelation is not 
.simply an extension of the knoAvledge of God; it 
brings in an actual economy of grace as actively 
einiiroyed in the redeeming of men. Only by a 
suiii of saving acts, unf(ddin<" His mind and Avill, 
can the living God become fully unveih-d. In this 
.sense Christianity alone is the revelation of God’s 
redemptive Jove, since the Avhole person of Christ 
—His Avoids, works, deatli, resurrection, exaltation 
—serves to bring into actual view the will of God 
as concerned in the salvation of men. Not through 
Christ merely, hut in Him, in the undivided wlioh* 
of His personality and history, as * Head over all 
things to the Cliureh,* God Avas reconciling tin; 
Avorld to llim.self. The Christological element 
leads us to regard the Avill of (h>d for our salyatiou 
not as abstract, but as personal and positive in 
lUs Son. That, however, could not have happened 
haphazard in the divine mind ; as it was es.sentiid 


1 The first thinker olearlv to expound this position was Um- 
Italian G. B. Vu'o; of. his ‘La scienza rmova,’ '!! 

a. Ferrari, Milan, ; U. Flint, Vico, in Blackwood.-. 

‘ Philosophical Classics,' Fdinburgh, 1884. 
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to the settin^^ fortli of Ilis glory, it was * before 
the foundation of the world,^ hy Ilis determinate 
counsel ; and it deteriniiied the foundation of the 
world and tlie subseciuent fortunes of all therein. 
Ihedestin/ition is hy the will of God, in an organic 
process,^ in Christ who is its primal and final 
jii’inciple. 

III. Significance.—1, For the idea of God.— 

The predestination idea safeguards three factors 
in the relation of God to the world : (a) His free 
agency and responsibility in His activities, (6) His 
co-o})eration with His creatures in their true life, 
and (e) His efficiency in the fullilment of His 
pnr[)ose. 

(a) Arbitrariness has been associated with God’s 
predestination. Yet predestination forbids arbi 
trary caprice on His part. The great advocates of 
its truth know nothing of arbitrary acts of God. 
The acts of God, they argue, are consistent witli 
the character of God ; the nature of God is prior 
to His laws, and His nature and character are of 
the absolute and perfect ^ood. Inscrutnbiliti/ h&s 
been associated with jiredestination, as a cover for 
any injustice that may emerge in its issues. Now, 
u Idle on any theory of the universe tlie last rea.son3 
of the constitution and course of things must 
always be sought for in the council of an eternal 
wisdom which it is beyond our capacity to fathom, 
and therefore inscrutable, in the inscrutability 
there can be no injustice or partiality ; for those 
reasons are the outcome of an eternal wisdom, 
righteousness, love. God’s action liere can never 
b(j that of a selfish man. He acts according to His 
glory, which cannot be dissociated from His nature 
as absolute good. In tliat character His moral 
perfection irnnlies an absence of arbitrary or un¬ 
just act. Inaeterminism has been associated with 
predestination. But God cannot act as an inde¬ 
terminate power. He is intrinsically and neces- 
vsarily good—not by necessity, but freely, because 
He wills the freedom which lends His action its 
ethical character. The necessity which keeps 
Him from evil is moral—conformity to love, good¬ 
ness, holiness. 

In contradistinction from these, the divine pre¬ 
destination is an act of sovereignty^ in tlie exercise 
of which God .shows only mercy and goodness. 
Sovereignty is not simple supremacy ; it is the 
s])here of tfivine freedom whence issues only bless¬ 
ing,^ for there divin(3 procedure is not limited by 
considerations of man’s excellences or sins. 

{b) God’s ble.ssing us is His co-operation with us 
to cultivate in us His life. As in Him, .so in man, 
true life is attained by a combination of necessity 
and freedom. Man every when;, as he ascends in 
intelligence, is inwardly conscious that He is able 
to do right. He is also convinced tliat God is on 
the side of the right. The tendency to excellency 
of life indicates God’s will. It grows in man by 
his response which ho makes in his freedom as he 
directs himself more perfectly towards God. Yet 
it is not simply by his desire and asjiiration and 
the efforts born of these that he ascends, but also 
by their satisfaction in the answering care and 
recreative energy of creative love. 'I’he.se experi- 
imcos point to tlie transcendent truth that creation 
was with God from all time, came from God, is in 
jiart turning of its own will towards God, is in jiart 
ever turning more and more consciously towards 
Him, and becomes at last completely, self-consci¬ 
ously, at one with Go<l in will—the doctrine of the 
Logos, the hope of the eschatologist, the dream of 
the mystic. 

(c) Is it but a hoi)e and a dream ? Can God’s 

1 The flrHt philosopher clearly to recognize theorganio process 
the divine purpose was St. Ain;ustine. 

-Calvin terms the opposed doctrine ‘frigid and Jejune’ 
(Inst. i. 16. 1). 


purpose fail ? Our conception of omnipotence must 
no modelled on what we know of finite power, 
though not limited by it. In our experience the 
secret of power lies in the ability to conceive the 
end in view and to regulate action towards that 
end. Those are not absent from God. For the 
creation of the finite He is responsible. He has 
chosen to create it not a passive thing, but a life 
with a way of its own. Wiiy should we not believe 
that it is only the possibility, not the actuality, of 
evil that is necessary ? If the end which God lias 
in view is a form of life produced by the ability to 
co-operate with or to resist Him, it must be part 
of His omnipotence to be able to give the ability 
to resist Him. The resistance would be evil. In 
so far the Creator is responsible for the possibility 
of evil and its attendant risks. On the other hancf, 
the divine pre.science cannot be conceived as dim 
or vague, or the divine blessedness as uncertainly 
fluctuating with the uncertainties of men’s choices, 
as Calvin asks, ‘ How can the contingent afiect the 
First Cause on which it entirely depends?’ The 
possibility of future failure on His part must, 
therefore, be liniibcd. God must be credited with 

f rovision against the results of all possible disaster, 
s not fatherhood the best symbol of omnipotence? 
His creation must not finish in itself, but must go 
on to recreation—a consummation visible in Christ 
and Christian humanity, in whom * the whole 
world is reconciled to God.’ 

God, then, has willed all men to be saved, lie 
has prede.stinated all men and tilings in His 
Son. Creation is prelude to incarnation, and was 
never designed to jtiirnish occasion for irreformahle 
sinners. In the foreordination as in the judgnu'iit 
God might say, ‘I never knew you sinner.s.’ He 
has contemplated all in Christ; lie has foreknown 
all in Christ; He has loved all in Christ ; He has 
elected all in Christ; and by the one .same act. 
He has taken every possible means to fullil that 
act with success. iiirough creation, history, 
reilemption, He has gradually exhibited and com¬ 
municated His life lo men, to rai.se men to its 
likeness step by step. Respecting his liberty God 
forces no man, yet presciently and preveniently 
seeks to persuade men. He niserves al.so the right 
to intervene by His omniscience and omnipotence 
in order to avert thoroughgoing disaster. Both 
cour.‘«es He takes in the exerci.se of Ilis sovereignty, 
which is the field of Ilis freedom. That ‘ prefer¬ 
ential action ’ ^ of His can fail only if the infinite 
resourcefulness of His nature fails—a result incon¬ 
ceivable.^ 

2 . For the idea of man.—The juedestination 
idea yields two precious assurances for man’s con¬ 
viction along with a grave warning : (a) the 
certainty of liis practical freedom of will, ( 6 ) the 
ability to attain his destiny, (c) the fact of failure 
as both possible and permissible. 

(a) Necessity has been associated with predestina¬ 
tion. The problem that it rai.ses is perennial. 
Its reproach no system can roll away from itself. 
As the divine Being is a harmony of necessity and 
freedom, so they run through all His handiwork 
inclusive of man’s life. In themselves they are 
not antitheses, and they are but crudely conceived 
wlien opposed. A theistic predestination excludes 
their opposition and leaves the vindication of 
neces.sitarianism to ‘ tlie wisdom of this world’ as 
in materialism and idealism—in men of science 
like Huxley, Spencer, etc., in men of speculative 
idealism like Hegel and others more pronouncedly 
pantheist, who assert that they see in all things 
the working out of an eternal necessity. Philo- 
1 Martincau’s phrase. 

2 The foregoinjf excludes three positions : {a) the notion that 
Ood predestinates fixed numbers, ip) the notion that God pre¬ 
destinates to evil, and (c) the notion that Ood predestinates, 

* by permission,’ eternal consequences of evil. 
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sophers of the type of Schelling, Lotze, and 
otiiers are truer guides. History, they urge, is 
characterized by a union of freedom and necessity, 
the product of a freedom somehow pervaded by 
necessity, composed of tlie acts of countless con¬ 
scious subjects wliich yet form a world of order.* 
How can this be?, they ask. Only through the 
oiieration of a principle superior to both in which 
they are one—Cod. History is the evolution of 
that princij)le. It reveals itself through the free 
play of individual wills, and could not be were 
those wills not free so that they are fellow- 
workers with it. Free will is incapable of rigid 
objective presentation ; it is best exhibited by a 
process corresponding to the development of free¬ 
dom itself. What is freedom ? It is only in terms 
of experience that it can have any meaning at all. 
So with necessity. They are two constantly alter¬ 
nating poles of our experience. The oidy solution 
is a repeated appeal to the subject. The freedom 
which we at once op])Ose to and collate with 
necessity is subordinate to the higher freedom 
of consciousness on which the distinction rests. ; 
Thus modern psychology. In the metaphysical j 
reference the dillirulties arising from linite free¬ 
dom may be met by the contention that, while the 
total possibilities, however far back we go, are 
fixed, yet within these, however far forward \ve 
go, contingencies arise,” and the best is reached 
only by living through the less good. 

(5) Fatalism has been associated with predes¬ 
tination. Calvinism is alhged to be specially 
chargeable with tin; error in Christian times. Un¬ 
questionably paganism furnishes abundant traces. 
'I'lie popular misunderstanding of foreordination is 
fate. Predestination, however, is not fate. Fate 
is a conception for which there is no foothold in 
the Christian system. Helief in one’s fate or star 
or fortune is apt to characterize both great men 
and small, and to pronq)! both to trust in their 
strongest qualities, wdiich may rot be their best. 
In so far as a man is posse.ssed by a blind feeling 
of being an in.strurnent of destiny used by an irre¬ 
sistible force he knows not to wFiat end, his belief 
is a weakness. It bears no likeness to the Christ¬ 
ian idea, which has two features : it makes a man 
rationally conscious that he has a mis.sion to 
accomplish, and it impels him when he learns the 
divine will to be humbly submissive to its dictates. 

‘ I will do God’s will and what I choose,’ said 
General Gordon. The Calvinistic ‘ fate’ is incen¬ 
tive to heroic ell’ort, a challenge to play the man. 
God’s predestinations are moral insj)iration8.* 
What God ordains man realizes. Yet withal there 
is more. Calvinism in its severer asiiect embodies 
something additional. It is often neglected in 
Christian thought; it was seldom absent from the 

IF W. J. von Sohcllin^-, ‘ I’hilosouhische Uiitersuchuntjen 
iiber die’menschliche Freiheit,’ in PhiloHujyhische Schri/teyi, 
Landshut, 18J0; R. H. LoUe, Microcosmos, Eng. tr., 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 18H.0. 

‘■^Thia is Martineau’s solution, acccplmg it from Dugald 
Stewart ; cf. A Study of Religion, bk. iii., ‘ Determinism and 
Freewill.* It is the position gradually but cogently won 
through the succession from Kant to Lolze, Science, as dispnct 
from metaphysics, has also in recent ye.ar8 begun vindieate 
‘freedom* as rational; with the ac-tivistic and vitalistio philo¬ 
sophies of Eucken and Bergson it has entered on a new era 
In a recently published letter of more than ordinary Interest 
Bergson writes: ‘From all this [the contentions of bis three 
works Essay on the immediate Facts of Conscimisness, Matter 
and Memory, and Creative Evolution] there clearly emerges the 
idea of Ood, Creator and Free ; the generator at 
matter and of life, whose creative efforts * J® f ™ 

continued through the evolution of species and the constitution 

of human personalities.’ , . , 

3 Cf. J. Orr, The Progress of Dogma, London, 1901, lect. 1. 
Galvin and Knox in their treatises strenuously deny ^at pre- 
destination is fate. Sir W. Scott credits Montrose with the 

ditty; . ..... u 

‘ He either fears his fate too much. 

Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch. 

To gain or lose it all.’ 


pre-Christian conscience. In India and Gieece, 
among the old Teutons, in many (Christian sects 
and not a few of the noblest Christian minds it 
found impressive expression, viz. man’s ]>rol(>iind 
sense of the radical obscurity and dcc[) nndei lying 
tragedy of human existence—the WeltscluHerz of 
modern pessimism. It centres in tliat snltering 
in which the subject is victim. It is the tragic 
mystery of the world, something piteous ami 
fearful ; not emergent merely from external 
forces nor from human acts, not the moral order 
nor yet a mere fate cruel and indill’erent; but 
something inscrutable and inevitable outside all 
these which bears on man’s life and assails it. It 
is a demonic force, ready to sjiririg, when circum¬ 
stances or eliaracter or both give occasion, upon 
its victims to wreak upon them a dire doom, in 
the drawing down of ^vllif^ motives are nothing, 
circiiinstances nothing; the motives may ba\e 
been atlanie with goodness, the eireiim.^tanees 
such that any other course was impossible, yet 
with sharp and swift consequence the stroke 
descends out of the place where dwell the Ts’ornir 
('reutoiiie), the HaLlior (Fgyptian), tlie Fiinyes 
(Greek), the ‘divine jealou.sy’ (Hebrew), and all 
.such as ‘ work woe to mortal man.’ It is this almost 
universal dark instinct more than the Pauline 
election that is responsible for the horror of much 
Chri.stian eschatology and Calvinistic Ldoom ; it 
inheres in the natural man. Early Greea dramas, 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, Maeterlinck’s essays, cover 
a stretch of many centuries and represent widely 
divergent civilizations, yet in this they are one. 
It is an insistent sense in all thought which lias 
these two grievous wants : the lack of personality 
in the Deity and the lack of reality in the worhl. 
It is the great merit of Christian thought to 
remedy both defects and to lift in some measure 
the awful burden from liuman hearts. It does so 
by teaching the unity of the physical and nioriil 
spheres, the organic character of all existence in 
God. It agrees that these spheres do not exliau.st 
the content of reality nor enable us to grasp the 
depths of being, and so cannot be erected into the 
working powers of the world or made the comi)lete 
expression of the divine will. But what is beyond 
them is not dark, cruel, vengeful, jealous of nien, 
eager to slay, but an order far deeper ami riclier 
than that which we know in time and sjiaee, 
where God’s will alone abides unchanged and un¬ 
changeable, working itself out not only in spite of 
but even by means of all opposed to it; and it is 
a will of good to man. 

(c) Ui>position there is. It is vital; so real and 
serious as, not indeed linally to thwart, yet 
grievously to hinder, the fullilmenb of the divine 
purpo.se, and at the same time completely dis¬ 
integrate its own spirit-nower. God cannot fail ; 
individual men may. The forces adverse to Him 
are autonomous, and the autonomy is real ; hence 
all may not ‘work to will and to do of His 
good ])IeaHure.’ His workmanship is not merely 
mechanical, infallibly realizing His conc(‘ptions. 
He has His conception and also its completion belore 
Him, as every purpose must; but the lirst lias to 
reach the second not forcibly hut freely through 
the material in which it seeks to be expressed. 
That material may never nioye against Him in the 
mass, but it may in the individual ; for the indi¬ 
vidual is not wholly moved by the inass and may 
use the energy that is his own at variance with the 
force of the whole. When tliis is so, wliat then . 
Are there refuges, reservoirs of latent self, for the 
rebels? The energy of life-force wliich they mis¬ 
use, is it transformable? Perha[)s; by lapsirif^ 
into the universal life, there to be re-foimed. 
At any rate, it may utterly fail in its present tonn. 

1 Of. the Biblical fig;ure of God as ' the potter.' 
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Individual tragedy is too frequent here to reiuler the special genius of his people. The inetaphysi- 
it iniprohahle or impossible hereafter,* unless, cal and ethical implications of the belief were not 
vvithin the reaches of the divine resourcefulness and canvassed. Cf. art. Fate (Greek and Koman). 
the possibilities of the organic life of the race, (c) Teutonic .—Remarkable is the contrast in the 

there )je means of conversion and renewal at which Teutonic idea of destiny. It forms a prime ele- 
we cannot even guess. Men must ‘give all mcnt in nn elaborate mythology whose foci are 
diligence to make their calling and election sure.^ Odin and Urdr, divinity and fate. It is difficult 
TV. History. —i. Ethnic.—Predestinarian con- to delimit the respective jurisdictions of these 
ceptions arise at a certain stage of religious re- two; but the lion’s share of power falls to Urdr 
Ilexion of necessity; and kindred conceptions are (Vyrd). She is the goddess of fate, and also of 
to be found in all religions which have been intlu- death—a significant conjunction. She is the dis- 
enccd in their development by speculative thought, penser of life and death, with lier maids the Norns 
Even i)olythei8m adumbrates them in divine (arbiters of life) and the Valkyries (arbiters of 
pcrsonilications of Destiny. death), who dwell with her under the world-tret' 

(а) Greek. —The best instance of this we find in (Ygdrasil), which stands forever green, watered by 
the Greek poets and tragedians, with whom the her gold-cased fountain. The might of Odin 
belief passed through a variety of forms : <p06i>oSf standing behind is no relief ; he wields a lawless 
Arr), ixoioa, j/^/xecris, E/)inyej. These are less intellec- power, with a loveless will. He stands for blind, 
tual solutions of the problem than deilications of arbitrary, elemental will—will cut ofl’from wisdom, 
experience; and tliey are remarkably comprehen- a brute, Idundering, pitiless, eccentric will (with 
sive. At first, as in Herodotus, Pindar, and the single bright feature that it chooses the 
Theognis, envy and caprice characterize the Olym- warriors for Valhalla), which surrounds human 
pic gods in their dealings with men. Men arc the passion and affection with a tragic cloud against 
restless rivals of the gods, and must be taught which the heroic figure is shown off. A deep 
their })rf)per place. Occasionally a righteous j)ur- pessimism pervades the Kddas. It is as if the 

ose governs the divine dealings ; occasionally also cruel and dismal climate of the North, the hime 
elects of character in men bring on their mis- terror of storm and .sea, the high courage of reek- 
fortunes. Rut such features do not manifest less hearts crushed by the irresponse of ajiathetic 
themselves in force till we come to the great deity, were all gathered ii]) in a vast and bitter 
themes of Htschylus and Sophocles, whose tone is gloom — that general spirit which for modern 
vastly superior. The caprice of the gods is by understanding has been so powerfully portrayed 
them mouified in an ethical direction. Personal in the romantic operas of Richard Wagner.* Cf. 
calamity is a judicial act pronounced by a moral art. Doom, DooM-iVlyTHS (Teutonic), 
governor on men’s follies and crimes. ‘ Divine (c/) Indian. — On a higher plane, turning to 
Justice displaces the divine Jealousy.’^ The mental ancient India, we find a definite theistic develop- 
and moral clouding gives way to the notion of ment in the later stages of the UpanuadSy in the 
events bathing human foresight and so leading Kdthaka and the SvetitSvataray where there occurs 
to unconscious crimes. Even the dark power the clear idea that ‘ only by the man whom he 
of Moira is part of the moral order, designed to chooses is God comprehended—to him the dtman 
incite man to resistance, in making which he may reveals his essence.’ In the Buddhistic teaching 
fall, but in his fall he is greater than if he had prominence is accorded to the law of karma (q.v.)y 
never met the challenge. Within increasingly according to which the soul in its successive trans¬ 
broad limits, too, man’s freedom is recognized. In migrations has each stage irrevocably determined 
Sophocles there is the mature idea that sufi’ering by its conduct in the previous stage—a suggestion 
is not always final, but is foreseen in the counsels ot ethical necessitation which even in its fullest 
of the gods as part of the permitted evil which is a cxpre.ssion remains vague. Ajiart from express 
condition of a just and harmoniously ordered teaching, Hindu life and ideas are predominantly 

universe. It is not inconsistent with this that fatalistic, unfree, unenergctic. The drama is full 

epic poetry gives more pnmiinence to circum- of deits ex niachina ; the actors seldom rely on 
stances and external forces in the determining of their own will. The religion, largely a ritual, 

character ; for such is the nature of epic as distinct shows the divine wrath ready to burst out on the 

from drama. Thus there is little justification for most trivial occasions and for the most trifling 
the common theory* that in the Greek drama ofi’ences.’-^ Cf. art. Fate (Hindu), 
everything is foreknown and develops inevitably {e) Chinese. —In ancient China there is the great 
from the beginning. Tragic fate needs a tragic law of TaOy circumscribing the course of human 
trait in the victim. Cf. art. Fate (Greek and life in a cosmos of omnipresent order. It over- 
Roman). rules the entire animation of the universe in both 

(б) Roman. — Nothing like the same subtle its aspects of light and darkness, life and death, 
sensitiveness is found in the Roman early theology, good and evil. It never deviates or diverges. It 
The citizens of Latium and the surrounding parts metes out justly and equitably to all men, by 
were a more secular and political race ; and destiny means of the spirits or gods rewarding the goocl, 
with them amounts to little more than a belief in by means of the spectres punishing the bad, with 
their own genius and the enterprise that renders it perfect impartiality. Blessing comes to those who 
effective. The deity Fortuna embodies this faith, conform to its laws, hurt to those who violate 
Destiny is seldom regarded as personal doom ; it them. The fear of the spectres is very great; 
is rather racial mission. Nor does it often occur there is an all-pervading demonism, counteractives 
to the Roman thinker to inquire into the origin of to which make up a large proportion of Chinese 

religious practice.* The evil spectres may interfere 
at any moment with human business and fate, 
favourably or unfavourably. These spectres are 
the instruments of retributive justice. Tao is 
indicate His method in the hereafter. What is that method? ^ Cf. on tiiis paraj^raph V. Rydberg, Teutonic Mythology, 
Briefly nature's desire is to rid itself of defects ; if defects per- Eng. tr., London, 1889, 61-fl4. 

sist, the caiKse is not in them, but in the progressive orj^unism * P. Deussen, 2'/ie l^hiloanphy of the ITpanUhads, Enjf. tr., 
of life in which they are survivals. But the primal and final Edinburgh, 1900, pp. 172-179. Consult on the subject gener- 
}»lan of God can have no inhc r' ut defects. ally N. McNicol, The Heligious Quest of India ; Indian Theism, 

2 S. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek Genius^, London, Oxford, 1916 ; Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, 7'he Heart of Jainism, 

1904, p. 109. do. 1915. 

3 Schiller’s so-called reproductions of Greek dramas illustrate , 3 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religion gf the Chinese, 4 vols., 

this popular but erroneous idea. I Leyden, 1892, bk. i. p. 936 f., bk. il ch. il. 


1 Granted this, it follows that the total effect of Individual 
tragic failure hereafter on the whole world-plan may be dealt 
with as m the case of individual failure in tliis life's progress. 
The Creator’s method, nuhling what goes amiss, here mav 
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both the creation and the creator, the motive force 
of the universe and the free determiner of its 
agency, spontaneously working from all eternity. 
His favour, won by obediem^e to his motions, may 
be secured by faithful observance of them in the 
actual inovement of the world and life. Having 
no superior or co-equal, he secures it that human 
destiny is neither dark nor cruel; it is clear and 
orderly as himself. Cf. art. Fatk (Chinese). 

.(/) r^gyptian .—In ancient Egypt the moral con¬ 
ditions of character and destiny are similarly con¬ 
spicuous. Egyptologists are divided as to the char¬ 
acteristics of primitive Egyptian religion, whether 
they are those of a polytlieism or those of a mono¬ 
theism. But even that school which asserts its 
polyt heistic character agrees that underneath the 
multiplicity of deities there is ahvays the feeling 
of their unity ; and, whenever that unity is at all 
recognized, it carries with it the further concept of 
the spirituality of the divinity in things'—a spirit¬ 
uality that is righteousnes.s. The go<l(iess Hathor, 
the patroness of joy and hapi)ine 3 s, is also the 
cosmic principle, the personilication of the great 
universal power of nature perpetually creating and 
maintaining all things, great and small ; she is 
further in the judgment a foremost ligure on the 
bench. In ‘ The Brecepts of Ivhensu-li^ tep ’ (F. J. 
Chabas, in VEgyptologies Paris, 1875-7S, ch. vi.) 
the explicit ndcrences to sekher veier r-how a clear 
and deiinite idea of divine providence,* by whose 
goodness men subsist. To tJie supreme being wdio 
is thus regarded is attributed at the same time 
the creation of the world and all things ; and, as 
he is righteous, his plan is righteous. We owe it 
to this religion that it emphasizes tlio fact that the 
guilty sillier, the penalty being exacted at the 
time of tlie wrong-doing, not dcferiT I to a later 
day or generation.^ Cf. art. F'atk (Egyptian). 

2 . Jewish and Muhammadan.—The UT and NT 
ideas are given in exienso in the art. Election. 
There all in cremation, history, redemption, i.s re¬ 
ferred bac^k to the divine sovereignly. The special 
features of that relationship as experienced in 
vital religious aidivity alone are set forth ; the 
general idea never gets beyond its most general 
expression. The same speculative reserve charac¬ 
terizes later Jewish thought. Its partiiuilar 
interest is not high ; except in the case of indi¬ 
vidual rabbis, nothing further is ventured than 
the statenuuit of a comprehensive dependence of 
all things and all persons on the divine supremacy, 
and an insistence, always in subordination to God's 
sovereignty, ou man’s free will. Intellectual prob¬ 
lems are evaded as beyond human solving. Of the 
Jewish sects in the time of Christ Josephus is 
responsible for making the Pharisees material pre- 
destinationists, the Essenes absolute predestina- 
tionists, and the Sadducees hostile to all forms of 
predestination, since they traced all events to 
chance. Material predestination limits the divine 
decree to this material life ; an example from 
vii. 6 is to the ellect tliat a man does not hurt his 
linger in this world unless it has been decreed. It 
is a peculiarly Judaic idea, and belongs to the 
main stream of Kabbinic conviction. Other cur- 
rent.s represented in Kahbinism are the two 
familiar to Cliristian controversy—the one em])ha- 
sizing man’s freedom, the other divine overrule. 
According to the one, the decision rests with man, 
whose conduct determines his destiny ; the spirit’s 
prime endowment is freedom. According to the 
other, God directs and foreknows all. A repre¬ 
sentative utterance is that of K. Akiba {AhJudhy 

' Cf. C. P. Tide, Hint, of the Egyptian Religions Eng. tr., 
London, 1882, j)p. 21(5-230. 

2Cf. E. A. W. Budi^o, Gods of the Egyptians; or Studies in 
Egyptian Mythology, 2 vols., London, 1904, i. 126. 

Cf. on this E. Naville, La Religion des anct&ns Egyptisns, 
Paris, 190(5, pp. 160-176. 


iii. 15): ‘ All is foreseen yet freedom is granted 
a position whose last eminent apologist was tiie 
renow'ned Maimonides.' 

Muhammadan ism teaches an absolute predes¬ 
tination, to both good and evil, liappinc.ss and 
misery. God is conceived of as absolute will, 
operating by rigid law, mouhling the material by 
whose instrumentality it works, after the manner 
of Oriental despotism. Muhammadan philosophers 
expound it in a more extreme way than it is set 
forth in the Qnr’ftn until tlie doctrine ha.s become 
practically pernicious. The reaction set in by the 
iVlu tazilites, who assailed the orthodox view with 
keenness, made room for free will, but was eventu¬ 
ally overcome by orthutioxy.^* Cf. art. Fate 
(Mii.slim). 

3. Christian.—Predestination holds a large place 
in the history of the Christian C'hurch. It has 
fanned burning cuntiovei' js, and generated 
popular fear; it has fostered stern ideals, and 
moulded strong natures. In it.s largest sense the 
iiiiest intellects of the (Jhurch have been attracted 
to it, and those periods that have been most fruit¬ 
ful in reconciling the develo])inent of Christian 
ideas with the groNN th of culture have been indebted 
to it above all lor inspiration. The epochs of 
its progress are marked by tiiese periods. 

(ff) First stage. —Tlie first stage is signalized by 
the conflict of the (ireek Fatheis with Gnosticism, 
the cornpiest of tli(j Greek mind by Christian 
theology. The problems of Gnosticism are in the 
main two : (1) the nature of the Absolute, and the 
method whereby lie can be the creator of matter, 
and (2) the origin of evil. 'I'ho Gnostic solution is 
found in an endless succession of a-ons or emana 
tions of the Absolute which serve to span the gulf 
between Him and creation. Gnosticism, in estab¬ 
lishing its theory, had to deny free will. It is 
a solution metaphysical and necessil.arian. Tlie 
Greek Apologists and Fatliers, addressing them¬ 
selves to the problem, reached a solution ethical 
and personal. They know nothing of uncoridi- 
fional predestination ; they teach free will. Be¬ 
lieving in the sovereign efheacy of reason and con¬ 
science, they interj)ret the Absolute in terms of 
them. Their contribution combines four points, 
viz. (a) the Absolute reijuires mediation ; (/3) the 
mediator is the Logos ; ( 7 ) through the laigos the 
Absolute is creator; (5) heedom is the mark of 
man. 

All schools at that period held an abstract notion 
of God. The central quest was after an apjiro- 
priate medium of c(>minuiiion hetw eini tlie Supreme 
lleing and the world. 'Ilie (gnostic attemjit failed 
before the nnignificent <loctrine of the Logos ( 9 '.v.) — 
the issue of the controversy aiul its end. The doc¬ 
trine of the 8 n[>re]ne as Creator through tlie Logos, 
and the activity of the Logos in nature, history, and 
man. are f/lie juimary ideas of Patiistic theology, 
set forth partially in the Apologists, with fullness 
and learning in Clement and Origen, and preached 
by (Jirysostorn. It is essentially a new Gnosis, 
summing up the divine design of cosmic history. 

( 6 ) Second stage. —The second stage opens with 
the Latin Father, St. Augustine (t 4.30), and the 
fall of imperial Home. That event gives tlie inotij 
to his profoundest thought that history is tlie 
liistory of two antagonistic cities, H<i that he can 
compare the ordered series of the centuries to an 
anti.stropliic hymn pervaded by an antithetic paral¬ 
lelism which turns on the call of God and the 
response of man {de Civ. Dei, xi. 18). Into Ids 
particular opinions on religious preilestination w e 
need not enter (see Auoustine, Election). His 

' F. Weber, System der altsynagogalen palustiniKchen Thso. 
lonie, Leipzig, ISHO. „ , . . 

3E. Sell, Faith of I/irulon, 1896; I). B. Macdonald, 

Developnu'nt of Mualiin 2'heoloyy, London, 19C3. 
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positions are not alwajm superficially consistent. 
Hut his r^reat merits are clear. He distinguishes 
nescience from predestination, and aids to a 
)(‘tter analysis of the latter. He expounds a richer 
idea of will than the inherited views of the Greeks 
and the rolaj^dans ; and initiates a discussion from 
the main position of which Christian thought has 
never since withdrawn, viz. that the unregenerate 
\\ ill is not free ; freedom is growth in the power to 
do right.* Great as these services were to the 
progress of truth, they are not his chief contrihii- 
tion to the predestination idea. 'Ihiat concerns 
itself with the nature of the divine purpose the 
motif of which is referred to above. He unfolds 
his ideas in his main hook, cte Civitate called 
forth by the decay of the Homan State. I'ho 
underlying principle of that masU'rly exposition is 
the organic character of tlie divine purpose. It is 
pervaded by his deep sense of the continuous 
evolution of the divine purpose in all things. It 
sums up his conviction or a life’s study. Through¬ 
out his life he was intent on reducing to a con- 
sistent unity the varied elements of nature, history, 
and revelation, as they presented themselves in 
believing consciousness. So succe.ssfully has he 
vindicated that principle that 8 uhse(iuent develop¬ 
ments have proceeded upon it, always the more 
clearly to demonstrate its essential truthfulness. 
The controversies that ensued, directed against 
St. Augustine, assail details — in particular the 
doctrine of ‘predestination to evir or the repro¬ 
bation of the impenitent wicked. Habanus 
Maurus (t 840), Hin<uuar (t 882), and others argued 
the inconsequence of that doctrine by Scripture 
proof, John Scotus Krigena^ (f c. 877) its inconse¬ 
quence metapliysically—both legitimate correc¬ 
tions. The Augustinian doctrine in its general 
drift worked on with increasing cogency through¬ 
out medijcval Cliristendom, quickening an extra¬ 
ordinary ferment of ideas, creative of new impulses 
in every direction, religious and disciplinary, 
political and social. Into the stream of religious 
and general culture there entered currents widely 
dissimilar, deriving from the study of Aristotle 
and of Dionysius the Areopagite, really alien to 
the Latin genius. Tlie pregnancy of 8 t. Augustine’s 
philosophy succeeded in acclimatizing rich elements 
in both in the atmosphere of Western theology. 

(c) Third stage ,—Of this the constructive intel¬ 
lect was that of St. 'riiomas Aquinas (r. 1227-74), 
who quells the maelstrom of mediaeval thought. 
In him we see St. Augustine pruned of his many 
verbal and logical inconsistencies and his view of 
the world and history .so presented with a logical 
thoroughness and developed on dill'ercnt sides as to 
exhibit a pro})er system, or summa. Of specific 
value is Aquinas’s discussion of j)revenience or 
premotion, and the gratae of natural virtues— 
features of Augustinianism that have obtained a 
secure lodgment in llomanist theology, but not in 
Reformed. The whole etl’ort of Aquinas results in 
a fusion of the best culture and most spiritual 
faith of his age. The Augustinian spirit pervading 
it is in his work definitely incorporated with the 
official teaching of the Roman Church. St. 
Thomas inspired the Decrees of Trent (1545-63), 
which, while affirming several Scotist positions, 
define a mild Augustinianism.* The Augustinian 
principles are three : (a) God is absolute master by 

1 Augustine’s denial of freedom is really denial of ca}»riciou8 
choice—the assertion of self-determirjation alon(^ the lines of 
one’s true character. 

a Erigena’s contention, ‘no predestination to evil’ because 
that would imply a duality in the divine nature, or else the 
existence of some power above Ood determminjr His will, is 
acute (of. his tractate de rredestinatinne). It undermined for 
the future the recurring idea of Ood as the author of evil. 

8 Loofs’s statement, ‘ the history of Catholicism is the history 
of the progressive elimination of Augustinianism,' we regard as 
a gross exaggeration. 


His grace of all determinations of the will; (j 8 ) 
man remains free under the action of grace ; ( 7 ) 
the reconciliation of these two truths rests on the 
manner of the divine government. The Tridentino 
formulm reaffirm original sin and man’s need of 
grace as against Pelagianism (ses.s. vi. can. 2 ), the 
freedom of man and the ability of doing good and 
evil even before embracing faith (vi. 6 . 7 ) as 
against the Protestants. JTent further, with St. 
Thomas, teaches the universal oiler of salvation 
and divine provision of the means of grace. The 
problem of narmonizing grace and freedom is left 
undefined; the brief of Cenedict Xiv. (1748) gives 
liberty to all schemes of reconciliation—the strict 
Augustinian, the Thomist, and the Molinist.^ 

(d) Fourth stage ,—The fourth stage came with 
the Reformation and the awakened moral con¬ 
science. The absorbing interest of the 16th cent, 
was religious, not si)eciilative. No commanding 
intellect of the comprehensive order of an Origen, 
Augustine, or Aquinas arose to offer the new 
synthesis of faith and culture wliich the times 
imperatively demanded, and little progress was 
made in the growth of the predestination idea. 
Luther and Erasmus, Zwingh and Calvin, with 
minor divergences, agree in reverting to St. 
Augustine on the main issues and in the .supposed 
interests of evangelical piety ; but none of them 
had adequate philosophical equipment to formulate 
anew the {)rol)lcTn in consistent and convincing 
form. Hence Western Cliristendom remained 
divided. Its continuance in disruption was due as 
much to the absence of a first-rank philosopher as 
to the presence of a fiery Reformer ; for fresh 
religious feeling is less divisive than stale religious 
dogma, and tne speculative reason of the Re¬ 
formers made but inditl'crent flights. The proper 
contribution of that age lies elsewhere, in tlie 
fresh emphasis set on the doctrine of election as 
the believer’s ground of certainty of salvation as 
against the Church and its machinery of grace. 
Polemical motives against Roman ideas of authority 
impelled the Reformers to give election a para¬ 
mount place in their system, with the result that 
its philosophical counterpart, predestination, as¬ 
sumes, not only in general theory, where it is 
relevant, but also in theological construction, 
where it is not, the position of basal principle con¬ 
trolling the entire system. The Institutes of John 
Calvin (f 1564) is representative. It asserts the 
double predestination, to life and death quite 
irrespective of merit. The central idca^ is that of 
an independent and immutable decree of God, in 
which foreordination and foreknowledge are in- 
.separable. Beza, Calvin’s successor at Geneva, is 
the fatlier of ‘ high,’ or supralapsarian, Calvinism. 
The common view of the Reformed Confessions, 
confirmed alike by the Synod of Dort (1618-19) and 
the Westminster Assembly (1647), is infralapsarian. 
The infralapsarian {infra lapsum) theory of pre¬ 
destination, or the decree of predestination viewed 
as subsequent in purpose to the decree permitting 
man to fall, represents man created and fallen as 
the object of election. The supralapsarian theory 
designates the view which supposes that the ulti¬ 
mate end which God proposed to Himself was His 
own glory in the salvation of some men and the 
damnation of others, and that as a means to that 
end He decreed to create man and to permit him 
to fall. Strict Calvinism subsequently found 
mitigations in the ‘ Federal Theology,' expounded 
by Cocceius (160.3-69), professor at Leyden, who 
introduced the idea that God’s judicial charging 
1 Cf. a valuable account by E. Portali6, in CE, g.v. ‘Aug-ut- 

*■* Kitsch 1, Sneckenburger, etc., have denied the centrality; 
Schweizer proves it fully. M. Scheibe {Calvins PrddestinationS’ 
lekre, Halle, 1897) describes the religious motives underlying 
Calvin’s construction. 
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of the <^uilt of Adam’s apostasy to Ids de.sceiidaiits 
was racinl, and not personal; ami in the contoiii- 
porary Sail 111 ur school of Cameron, Amyrant, and 
others in I ranee, who atteinpleil a c-omhination of 
larticular eli^ction and universal salvation (suhter- 
apsarianism). Bold o])position was ollered by the 
Keinonstrants led by Arminius, professor in J^eyden 
from 1602 to 1609. A year after his death his 
disciples, as an oi^j^anized party, presented a Re¬ 
monstrance to tlie Staliis 01 Holland j)leadin;j: for 
toleration, and, for the sake of delinin^ their 
position, ])res(mted soon afterwards five Articles 
exjiressiiift their views. This is tlie ori»j^in of the 
famous ‘ I'ive Points’ in tlie controversy between 
Calvinism and Arminianisni. Of Calviidsm the 
* Five Points ’ are unconditional predestination, 
particular election, ellicacious ^race, divine repro¬ 
bation of the wicked, and final perseverance of the 
elect. Of Arminianism the opposed points were 
conditional predestination on foreseen merit, 
univer.sal salvation, resistible grace with the 
firovision of means suiiicient for salvation, pre 
terition of the wicked, and possible lapse of 
tlie justified from grace. Rater, Methodism 
came with a synergistic solution which is logi(t- 
ally indiTcnsible, hut has proved serviceable for 
piety. The ('alvinistic victoiy was one of logic 
only; even the victors felt that, if not handled 
with special prudence and care, the doctrine would 
be the reverse of helpful to inuials and piety. 
The Calvinistic Synods restate old positions—-Dort 
witli relentless rigour, Westminstiw a little more 
cautiously. They contrihulo nothing new to the 
theology of the suhjiiet. The work of the Protes¬ 
tant siHiolastics was one of systematization for civil 
and religious reform rather than of inspiration to 
spiritual or apologetic progress. It had unques- 
tionahlo merits. It demonstrated tlie political 
potency of the predestination idea in common life, 
when men are found to believe implicitly in the 
absolute will of Cod and to range themselves sub¬ 
missively under its behests in Min pie obeilience. 
It established as never before the religions princijile 
as the controlling principle of civilization, taught 
the civil power definite etliic.al function, laid tiuuii- 
by the only workable basis of free democracy, and 
thus, Avhen the unity of the world’s life and know¬ 
ledge had been .shattered by the break-up of the 
mediieval Church, pointed to fre^h sources of co¬ 
hesion which prove the more cllicient tlio more 
they are tested in the c()nij)Iexities of modern 
g^rowth. Whatever criticism may be urged against 
Calvinism as a religion and a theology, it is certain 
that as a polity it has been a triuiniihant success, 
as the malier not indeed of kings—the claim of the 
mediieval Church—but of what is much greater. 
States. 

The most commanding Calvinistic intellect 
apjieared where there was obvious relief from the 
political pressure, in New Kngland. Jonathan 
Edwards (1703-58) draws into the system some¬ 
what of the wider expanses of the New World 
that gave him birth. He sets forth the Calviii- 
istic view of the world with a masculine strength 
and rich insight of rare excellence, and in face of 
the most imposing critical antagonism which 
Calvinism has ever encountered—New England 
Unitarianisin. He prepared tlie way for the tinal 
ontfit of tlie predestination idea for its modern 
task ; and he (lid .so by having greater confidence 
in reason than his contemporaries. Edwards was 
no reactionary. Tn the widely prevailing scorn of 
human reason he dived deeper into its dej^tlis and 
achieved two superlative results—the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the divine decrees and free will, and the 
exposition of the divine motive for predestination 
as resting in the divine glory. Regarding the 
former he argued that the law of causality is 


universal ; that, while every man is free to act in 
accordance with his Niill, his power to will is con¬ 
trolled by causes out.side of himself, so that ulti- 
inately the will must obey the behe.sts of a })ower 
independent of its own purposes. Regarding the 
latter he argued that God’s Ireedom is exercised in 
‘ self-exhibition ’ and ‘ .self-communication ’—a self- 
comniunieatiun w hicli is creative in man of ‘ the 
religious alleetions ’ (the form that union of man 
with (Jod takes) which display the reality of jue- 
destinating giaee. IIis woi k is a distinct advance 
towards oveicoming the dualism in the (bilvinistic 
position, leatliiig diret tly to llu* iilea of God as 
imual personality, the cout rolling ))rinci})le of 
niodern theology. In the Catholic tlicology God 
is constrmsl a^ substance ; and in Scotist, Socinian, 
and Anninian thooh.gy as will. I'be Uefonmus 
conceived God a'-i tlie embodiment of the imnal 
law, boiiml by His oun i,.’tuie to punish sin and 
to uphold the eternal {uinciples of righteousness, 
'fhe conception, howcNcr, w'as not clear ; and sid(? 
by side with it we lind the old conception of 
sovenugnty as arbitrary will. Calvinism recon¬ 
ciles the two by <listiii; 4 uisliing between the natuie 
and w’ill of Go<l : nature is the sphere of necessii y, 
will of freedom ; justice belongs to the one, mcKy 
to the other. Edwards makes ‘the love of being’ 
his coni ]-ollirig princijile — lying Ixihind both 
ju.stice and mercy, containing them within itself, 
it is hilt a step from the divine self-love to the 
divine Fatheihood—the idea which flesh ex¬ 
pel ience of the redemptive love of God in 
Chiist (the discover}’’ of tlie modern Church) 
revealed. 

(c) Fifth stage. — Under the influence of the 
renewed study of the life of Christ modern 
ther)logy has ])rought into fresh promimuice the 
ethical and spiritual qualities wdiicli wete ccntial 
in Jesus’ thought of God. For the ahstiact 
Absolute of the earlier theology and Hie arbitrary 
will of the later it substitutes tlie God and Father 
of onr Lord Jesus Chi ist, and seeks to show that 
in His wise, holy, and loving character we have 
tlie ultimate reality of religious truth. Tn this 
attempt it receives aid from two quarter.s. 
Tliroiigli a better understanding of the nature of 
the will modern psychology makes it possible to 
overcome the suppos d opnosition between frci'dom 
and law, while idiilosopliy, through its renewed 
emphasis upon tlie immanence of God, oj)ens a 
way for the conception of Go<l which shall include 
the concrete features essential to Christian faith. 
So far as the lirst is concerned, we are coming to 
see tiiat it i.s not will, hut character, that is funda- 
meiital for i"ur idea of personality. I’hat man i.s 
most truly free whose will is most conqiletely 
dominated by a consistent moral puriiose and 
whose acts—given a kin)w hsdge of tliat pnrfiose— 
w'e ♦•an most eeitainly predict. Character denotes 
to as such consistency of moral purpo.se ; and 
law, so far from being a limitation of freedom, is 
its nio.st elleetive means of expression. In (Jlirist, 
then, W'e (%an till up ‘the mere good pleasunC of 
hi''toric Calvinism witli the inner constraint of 
HMlemptive love. Not less signilicant is the help 
from niodern ])hiloso[>hy. We are seeing that tlie 
ultimate reality, instead of being the most 
abstract, must be the most concrete of all eoncej)- 
tioiis. We do nut explain the w’orld by thinking 
away all that is most characteristic in experience 
into a colourless residuum, but rather by studying 
experience to discover, amid the infinite variety 
which it contains, the elements of permanence. 
Life is to bo intmpreted by its highest forms, not 
its lowe.st, and the qualities which Christian faith 
finds central in God become those most needed for 
an explanation of the actual facts of life. The 
main outline of the historical growth of the pro- 
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destination idea is thus evident. In ethiii 
relif^ion, lower, we have the instinct of fatality/ 
predominant; in ethnic religion, higlier, we hav< 
the dawn and gradual growth of tlie instinct o. 
freedom. In Hebraism tJiere is a definite con 
viction of the general idea of predestination 
combining the two features of divine sovereignt}' 
and human liberty. Judaism, on the whole, eon 
serves the same general idea. Muhammadanisn 
reverts to fatality. Christianity, primitive and 
Patristic, preserves and defends predestination as 
received from Hebraism along ethi<;al lines. The 
medijcval Clnirch deepens the idea, and develops 
its definition by setting in strong relief the 
absolute supremacy of grace over nature in St, 
Augustine and the congniity of grace with nature 
in St. Thoma.s. The Kef<;rmation Church deepens 
the idea, and develops its deliniiion by setting in 
strong relief the absolute snirituality of grace as 
resting in Cod’s mercy (in tne Keforming leaders) 
and its finality as resting in God’s glory (in 
Jonathan Edwards). The modern Church, relying 
on modern })liilosophy, which has gathered up the 
results of the modern sciences, of nature, history, 
and man in a broad synthesis centring in the 
Sii|)reme Being as moral personality, accepts the 
vindication of the harmony of divine sovereignty 
and human liberty, thus closing the most proliiic 
.source of conflict concerning this subject. The 
two foci of the predestination doctrine are both 
true, and every theory exalting one at the expense 
of tile other has had to give place to the more 
adequate formula. The stubborn protest of 
orthodox common sense, whicli has never in any 
age lajised, has been justified. The facts of the 
religious consciousness have availed to beget the 
theory, not the theorj" the facts. 

V. The modern task. —'I'he supreme desider¬ 
atum of modern religion is strong individuality, 
with its enterjirise, romance, ever-frosh experience, 
and transforming imjiulses. It may be secure<l by 
that enlarged conception of the divine will regu¬ 
lating man’s destiny to which every vital pulse of 
the modern spirit jioints. It will include a larger 
theism, a freer socuity, a richer soul. 

I. A larger theism.—The anti theisms of the age 
are not wholly in error. They are popular becau.se 
of the meagreness of the current theism. They 
are attempts to do justice to factors to which the 
prevailing theism does scant justice or even 
violence. They are not negative ; their negations 
proceed from a positive faith; and in their 
positive contribution to thought they correct one 
another and enable us to discern the lineaments of 
an impre.ssive philosophy. Superhcially reganled, 
they all seem to lead to determinism, apjiarently 
absorbing the individual in the whole. Pantheism, 
materialism, socialism, secularism, naturalism— 
they look like the deification of the finite world. 
But only in the popular or semi-popular intelli¬ 
gence. Take, e.g.^ pantheism. It is a term to 
which the vaguest and most contradictory mean¬ 
ings are attached, the clearest being that which 
identifies the world with God and regards man as 
part of the world. Yet that is a notion destitute 
of historical foundation and, indeed, of any rational 
meaning, llnw can pantheism say that the finite 
world is the infinite ? We may say that it repre¬ 
sents the infinite, but not that it is the infinite; 
and that is the precise opposite of the deification 
of the finite. It implies not the divinity, but the 
nothingness, of the world of sen.se and sight. The 
formula which expresses it is not ‘All tilings are 
God,’ but ‘ God is all in all ’; or, in the comprehen¬ 
sive phrase of Indian philosophy, ‘ There is but one 
Peing, no second ’; or the Christian conception, 

‘ riiere is one God, beside Him no other.’ Do not 
materialism and naturalism, when their realsignili- I 


cance is seen, imply the same truth ? They are 
eager to exalt the cosmic life-force os the dominat¬ 
ing world-force. But how do they interpret it ? 
Not abstractly, but from detailed observation of the 
actual [)henomena of the world ; hence its general 
conception is not untrustworthy ; it is the concrete 
content of the abstraction or pantheism. And 
what is the contention of socialism ultimately but 
this, that no individual stands alone, that his 
perfection can never accrue in isolation, that, as 
the attraction of physical particle for partiide 
causes every material Dody to retain its form and 
relations, .so the self that will separate from the 
inlluence of other selves is on the sure path to dis¬ 
integration ? Together these anti theisms in theii 
es.sential pleas urge that God is the only reality in 
the universe, that the life-force of creation is one, 
that man’s safety and perfection rest in right relation 
with them. God’s immanence in the world is the 
modern understanding of the eternal reality of its 
process and progress. Such conceptions are as 
profound as they are novel. They arise directly 
out of the minutest investigation into the facts 
with which science and history deal. They appeal 
to the theological mind to be drawn up into the 
idea of God and His relation to the world and man 
to enrich our apj)rehen.sion of His tran«(;cndence 
and divine purpose. They teach us deliuitely con¬ 
cerning tliat purpose in the world that we know, 
and of Himself standing above it working out its 
ends. On the foundatiem of that knowledge we 
are summoned to build up convictions o? the 
character and will of Him who thus acts and of 
the destiny of all His actions.^ 

2 . A freer society.—Social theory is as multi¬ 
form as antitheism. Anarchism, communism, 
socialism, nationalism, imperialism, are imperfectly 
understood apart from tne ideal and emotional 
impiilse.s prompting them. They are preparing 
the physical basis, the material conditions of large 
advances in human liberty. They are adversely 
criticized for doing the very opposite. But surely 
in their broad spirit they are operating to restrain 
those who neecl restraint within the attainments 
of human progress already won, in older that 
human welfare may enter on higher achievements. 
Social pressure, law, is not the foe of liberty ; it is 
its nursing mother. Life depends on environment. 
A ‘fullness of time and place’ must be before 
'resh growth can come. Conditions mu.st be 
>rganized if new life is to be generated. It is 
from lower forms that the liigher arise as the 
ppropriate metier of their life is secured. The 
sotdal and imlustrial unrest of the times implies 
the bringing to birth of a fresh life of humanity. 
Tlie new quality of life cannot live excejit with 
new social advantage. Here we note two facts of 
modern psychology : (a) social integration promotes 
mdividual independence, and (6) jiersonality is 
enhanced by progress in material conditions. The 
ndividual is conditioned by his environment; 
hat is the basis of all sound sociology. As a 
nacliine cannot work in an atmosphere that freezes 
ts oils, or a plant flower in beauty in the Arctic 
mne, so man cannot grow to his full stature in a 
world of squalor, sin, and disease. This is the 
modern rendering of the ancient ‘ fate,’ yet with 
what a difierence for human hope ! A large share 
)f man’s destiny is scaled by his birth and sur- 
oundings. On the one hand, while a certain power 
f choice remains his, his moral endeavour and 
iioral vision are due qiiite as much to the com- 
tiunity which produces nim as to himself. On the 
ther hand, it is a fact as well that this is for 
nan’s benefit; it is the ^race of the universe to 
is growth. A man is, first of all, a unity ; and 
is nature as such prevents his easy descent into 
1 Cf. R. Flint, Agnosticism, Edinburgh, 1903, last chapter. 
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the mass or dissolutiuii into ^veakne.ss. Tiie mure 
that unity of his is preserved and pressed, the 
stronger rises tlie outflow of original force of 
character, the result of social amelioration. Is 
this the mode of operation of the divine will upon 
the human ? ‘ Our wills are ours to make them 

Thine’—have we here the method of discipline? 
Here once more is a summons to revise that 
harassing perplexity of foreknowledge and free 
will ; here too a mightier incentive than before 
conceived for material progress and Christian 
enterprise. 

3 . A richer soul.—The practical experience of 
that old doctrine, the mystical union with Christ, 
has almost died down. It is well worth revival, 
d’ho time is opportune. The stream of mysticism 
runs with a strong current in the modern con¬ 
science. It will enter theology as a power for 
good. Modern mystics are training us in their 
way of experience, and teaching the sacramental- 
ism of nature ; they are renewing our confidence 
in the validity of both in grace. Uedem])fion is 
an economy like nature anil providence ; its spirit 
can be known and felt equally with theirs. The 
ordinances of Christ’s appointnnmt wliich sum up 
His saving acts to rejuesent, seal, and apply their 
benefits, are its proper medium of communication, 
conferring ‘God’s essence and His very self’ on 
believers. There is a sjiirit in creation ; there is a 
spirit in history ; there is a spirit in grace. These 
three are 7iot one, but the ex[)erience of the first 
prepares for the last, in which their ]»artial union 
with the divine life is consummated in perfect 
union. That union feeds the spirit of man, for 
the simple reason that the spiritual nature of man 
is not some special faculty or out-of-the-body 
ecstasy, but the conversion and sustenance of his 
ordinary powers. It is because we confine our 
union with the divine Heing to conmiunion with 
Him by our ordinary powers that our religious life 
is so pulseless. Ihit the fault re.sts, not in the 
powers, but in the method of using them. We 
commit two blunders. We use our powers in 
analysis, not in synthesis; and the result is that 
the self is not offered to the divine life for its 
unfolding. The self is more than the collection of 
its faculties ; and we have to realize that there is 
no end to the spiritual treasure latent in it when 
God has acce.ss to it. Then, again, we think God 
rather than experience God. lJut a thought God 
is abstraction ; a lived-witli God is power—action 
and passion. We have to learn that in the infinite 
personality there is no end to such action and 
passion. These recognitions, of our own deeper 
self and of the divine self, open the way for inflows 
from God constantly increasing unto perfection. 
Within our .self God speaks and to our self; there 
is no identity, for identity would close intercourse. 
In this—the fine principle of the higher niystici.sm 
of our day—lies the sure hope of further spiritual 
advance. 

But now every increase of living experience of 
this sort brings with it an increase of power to 
understand what God's will is, what it is doing, 
and by what method He is doing it. Those ideas, 
the divine immanence in the world, the social 
solidarity of the race, the enhancement of self- 
eonscious life, have as yet no place in theological 
system.^ The divine transcendence idea and pre¬ 
destination idea have been drawn deductively from 
data that are abstract; we must now build them 

1 Fragmentary eaaays in that direction have been forthcoming 
during thn latter half of the IDth century. Modern theology 
has moved away from the old moorings ; partial reconstruction 
is proceeding apace; the comprehensive synthesis still lags. 
Yet the most fruitful interpretation still of the divine nature is 
that of will, motived by love, showing that in its general decline 
the heart of Calvinism, like that of Shelley in the ashes of his 
funeral pyre, remains entire. 


up by induction from what we have seen are the 
data alone intelligible to the modern mind. 'I'hey 
will then assume their proper position as the con¬ 
trolling principles in a scientilic theology fitted to 
enlist the linest sympathies of modern culture and 
to effect its greatly desired harmony with modern 
faith. 

Litkraturk.— W. A. Copinger, A Treatise on Predestina¬ 
tion, Election and Grace, London, 1889 (a full biljliography in 
Appendix, up to recent times). The classical authors are in 
need of re-perusal and stiuly ; Origen, de J'rincipiiH, ii., iii.; 
Augustine, de PrcedcstLiuitione Sanctorum ; Hrigena, ds 
J*ru‘ilfistinatione ; Calvin, Institutes, iii. ; Jonathan Edwards, 
H orks (in \»articular * God's Lnd in Creation ’ and ‘ Freedom of 
the Will ’), New ^ ork, 1S()9. 

Thellibtonesof iJoctrine furnish useful reviews: Hagenbach, 
Shedd, Harnack, Loots, Bovon, Gr^tillat (Lrolesiuiit); and 
Moehler, Denzinger, Sclieeben, Pohle (Uom.an Catholic). 
There are careful, if brief, artjrk.s in A'/i'i, PliK-^, CK, JE. The 
Hdilical material has been laboriously canvassed by B. B. 
Warfield, in liDli. 

The oredal and coufes8ion.al definitions will be found in G. B. 
Winer, Doctrines and Confessions of Christendom, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1879; C. A. Briggs, 'J'heolojical St,>nih(jlics, do. 
l'>!3; Vv. A. Curtis, A Hist, of Creeds and Conjesswns of 
Eailkin Christendom and Beyond, do. 1911; P, Schaft’, tiisi, 
of the Creeds of Christendom, .S vols., London, 1877. 

I'or special periods consult C. Bigg, The Christian Platonists 
if Alexandria, ed. F. E. lirigbtniaii, Oxford, 1913; W. Bright, 
Select Anil-Pelagian Treatises of S. Augustine, do, 18SC , J. B. 
Mozley, A Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of J’redestina- 
tuuf, London, 1883; A. Doriier,/lt/c;usfi7tui>’, sc/n theotog ischcs 
System und seine religionspliUosophische Anschauunq, herlin, 
1873; Thomas Aquinas, Sunnna 'J'heolugica‘, R. Seeberg, 
Die Theologie lies Johannes Duns Scotus, Leipzig, 1990; D. X 
Kennedy, in CE, s.v. ‘Thomas Aquinas’; E, F. K. Muller, 
Die lie kenntnisschriftender refonnirten Kirchen, I^eijizig, 190.3; 
J. van Oppenraaij, Le JWidcstination de VtUgbsc rejormee des 
Pays-Bas, l.ouvain, 1906 ; W. Hastie, Theoloiiy of the Bejurrned 
Church (Croall Lecture), Kdinburgli, 1904 ; W. Cunningham, 
Discussions on Church J*rinciples, do, 18C3; E. D. Morris, 
Theology of the Westminster Symbols, Columbus, Ohio, 
1900. 

For representative modern discussions of special parts of the 
doctrine and idt'a of predcbtination cf. the follow mg : 

Lctukran.— -C. E. Luthardt, V'om frtien WiUen, Leipzig, 
1803; K. H. von Weizsacker, 'Das Dogma von der gottlicheri 
Vorherbestimmung im 9ten Jahrlmndert,’ in J DTh iv. [I8i79] 
627 tT. ; A. W. Dieckhoff, Zur Lehre non der Bekehrung und 
von der Pradestinalion, Rostock, 1883; Karl Muller, Die 
gottliche Zuvorersehung und Erwahlung, Halle, 1892. 

Rkformkd.-J. Forbes, Predestination and Erceuill, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1879 ; F. A. Lichtenberger, EncyclupMie. des sciences 
relujieuses, s.v, 'Predestination’; J. A. Froude, 'Cahinism,' 
in Short Studies on Great Subjects, ii., London, 18S3 ; W. 
Cunningham, Historical Theology, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 18(i3; 
J. H. A. Ebrard, Christliche Doymatik, Konigsberg, 1863; J. 
Tulloch, Movements of Religious Thought in Britain during 
the 10th Century, London, 1886; T. B. Strong, Manual of 
Theology, do. 1892. 

Roman Catholic. —J. B. Franzelin, De Deo uno, Rome, 1883 ; 

H. Goens, Bn Rdlede. la liberty hiuname dans la predestination 
paulinienne, Lausanne, 1884; J. Pohle, in CE, s.vv. ‘ Pro- 
destinarianism,' * Preilestination.’ 

Unitarian. —W. E. Channing, Complete Works, London, 
1884; T. Parker, Collected Works, do. 180;1'71; J. Martineau, 
A Study of Religion, Oxford, 1888, The Seat oj Authority in 
Religion, Lomton, 1890. 

Modkrn I'UiLosoeuY.—W. Vatke, Die menschliche Frexheit 
in ihrem Verhnltiiiss zur Siinde und zur gotthchen Gnade, 
Berlin, 1841; O. Kiilpe, in vol. v. of W. Wundt, Phdosophische 
Studicn, Leipzig, 1889 ; H. Sommer, ileber das Wesen und die 
Jiedevtung der inenschlichen Freiheit, Berlin, 1882; A. Riehl, 
'I'he Principles of the Critical Philosophy, tr. A. Fairbanks, 

I. K)udon, 1894 ; T. Solly, The Will, Divine and Human, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1856; J. Royce, The World and the Individual, New 
York, 1901; ]. R. Illingworth, The Divine Immanence, London, 
1898; J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911; O. 
Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of ite 
History, Eng. tr., 4 vols., London, 1886 88, 'The Development of 
Theology in Germany since Kant, Eng, tr., do. 1890; Voluntas 
Dei (anonymous), do. 1912 ; S. Harris, God the Creator and 
Lord of Alt, 2 vols., New York, 1896. A. S. MARTIN. 

PRE-EXISTENCE. — i. Definition. — Pre- 
existence, from being a general term, has come to 
have a limited, technical application in the philo¬ 
sophy of religion. It is used in stating the doc¬ 
trine that the human soul has already been in being 
before the beginning of the earthly life, i.e. prior 
to the time of its union with the body. The pre¬ 
cise character an<l conditions a.ssigned to tlie pre¬ 
existent state cannot be brought out in a general 
definition, as these vary in different systems of 
religion. Where this belief appears it is generally 
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held in conjunction Avitli belief in tninsmillation, 
but in a strict sense it Inis reference to a state of 
beinff prior to any incarnation. 1 he reference is 
to the hiinian sen). J^or the pre-existence of the 
divine nature of Christ see the art. JksUS CHRIST 
(cf also art. J.oGOS). Doctrines regarding tlie pre- 
of ' 


declares, ‘A child of Earth and of starry Heaven 
am I; but of Heaven is my race.’ There is also 
the strongest probability that I’ythagoras derived 
his views on the souFs pre-existence from Orphic 
.sources. The egg used in the Orjihic ritual was a 
symbol of the cosmic egg from which sprang the 


existence of the’s(mls‘"oraninmir^^^^ principle of all life. ''y® 

treate-l, for the .nostpart. in connexion with trane- " ^ "ed n?edi" 

'"2 Or^in of the doctrine.-The origin of belief of statement at the hands of the philosopf.er.s who 
in pre-e.xltence is obscure. Man has dilficulty in adopted it, and P'^'^tif i.h! 

conceiving himself as non-existent, but experience theories of the univer.se. ® | ® ', Sni»» 

faniiliari/ls him with the facts of birth and death, sophy prepared the way for the dogma, he me 
When he reaches the conception of a soul in dis- unifying principle \ya8 AnnvT 

timdion to the body, his thought turns not only to found m water the principle of all thin s; Anaxi- 
the future but to'the past. What is its origin? maiider in undetermined, unlimited matter; 
Among the answers which suggest themselves is Democritus in atoms which are indestructible; 
tliis, tliat it has already existed before its union the Pythagoreans in numher. 1 he Eleatic school 
~ body. The luoiiiry may not proceed accounted for the phenomenal world by t ie prin- 
jarnations, and cijile of eternal, immutable being ; Heraiditus by 
continual change, becoming ; and the Atomist.s by 
an attemi)t at combining those two principles. 


with the body. The 

beyond the tlioiight of previous incarnations, 
of this we have many examples in the niore primi¬ 
tive religions. Hut in other cases the inquiry has 
been pusli(‘d beyond this, or has advanced inde¬ 
pendently, to the thouglit of tin; existence of tl 
soul in a spirit-world previous to its embodirnei 
on earth, and a delinite doctrine has been formu 
bated. If we eaniiot for the present discover more 
exactly the origin of tlie doctriiu;, or the precise 
inlluence which one people exercised on another 
with regard to it, we can in some cases trai^e its 
development and observe the extent to which it 
has prevailed, ft is found in a weII-<Ievelope * 
form in Greek religion and philoso])hy, in Judaism, 
ill the early Christian Church, in the religions of 
India, and to a very considerable extent associated 
with modern thought in tlie West. 

3 . Greek and Roman doctrine.—Belief in the 
pre-existence of the soul prevailed widely among 
the Greeks from an early date, and at a later time 
became a theory of their philosophers. The inlhi- 
ence of Greek thought in this res])ect was strongly 
felt in the early Christian Church, and is still 
apparent to some extent tiiroughout the whole of 
Western civilization. To gain a knowledge of tlie 
subject it is well, therefore, to begin by observing 
its ulace and character in the Greek religion and 
philo.sophy. Regarding the origin of the doctrine 
among tlie Greeks there is no reliable evidence 
that, in the early stages, Egyptian or Oriental 
thought had any considerable influence. It appears 
to be of native origin and to have two distinct 
sources : (1) the early religious ideas of the people 
which found expression in certain ceremonies and 
myths ; and (2) the philosojiliic principles which 
were gradually formulated in the schools, and 


w.. I.-.j—. 

The thought of the indestructibility of atoms 
involved that of the pre-existence of the con- 
.stituents of the soul ; and, as already in the 
Orphic religion, its transmigration was taught by 
Pherecydes and Pythagoras (c. 540B.C.). The dis¬ 
tinction between soul and body is worked out by 
Anaxagoras {c. 470 H.C.). He introduces into his 
philosophy the tliought of a world-forming mind 
(t'oOf) tliat is absolutely se])arate from matter and 
tliat acts upon it. Tliis matter-forming mind is im¬ 
manent in difl'crent degrees as an animating soul 
in plants, animals, and men. The human soul is 
thus a j)ortion of the world-creating mind, and 
existed in it jirior to its manifestation in the 
ly. In his treatment of the yoOi, however, 
the conception of immateriality is not yet made 
clear. 

Plato (c. 387 B.C. ), develo^)ing the teaching of 
Socrates, turns his attention in the first instance, 
not, like the earlier philosophers, to the investi¬ 
gation of external nature, but to reflexion on the 
mind itself, its essential qualities, its endowments 
and activity, and in this way arrives at his theory 
of ideas. The idea is not a mere abstraction, hut 
is a real archetypal essence and is eternal. 'J’he 
highest idea is the idea of the good, and this idea 
of the good Plato seems to identify with God who 
existeil from eternity. Matter also existed eter¬ 
nally, but without quality or order. At the 
beginning of time God appears as the world- 
builder or demiurge, and out of the ideal world 
and the germs of the material world forms the 
soul of the world. The chaotic matter is reduced 


from a statement of which this doctrine followed to order and fitted to this world-soul as its body, 

Qu n loi-TT . _ _ _;4._;... ..i_mi. _ __•_ i • t' 


as a corollary ; but, even in the latter ca.'^^e, 
religious pre-possession was not without its inllu¬ 
ence. 

To the Greeks, as to many other peoples, the 
soul is air or brcatli [irvcvfxa, ^vxv)* or an essence 
of a similar nature. It departs with life ; it comes 
at the heginiiing of life. What is its origin? 


which it animates and rules. The universe, whicli 
is the result of this creative work, is fashioned for 
the sake of what is good only, in beauty and 
harmony, after the model of the eternal ideas. 
Uf this universe man is a part. He consists of 
soul and body, and in the enilnxlied soul there are 
three elements: (1) the cognitive soul, whicli has 


Homer and Hesiod do not give us much lielp, but its seat in the head, and sways and controls the 

f 1 1a n QWOT- r\f fVifx I_ I _ 1 _x _x xl._ _ i :_ ; 1 . 1 _ l l _ 


the answer of the Orphic religion is that it is 
divine. The direct testimony as to what was 
taught in the Orphic religion as early as the 7th 
cent. B.C. comes from a later date. 


body but at the same time is debased by associa¬ 
tion with it; (2) the appetitive soul—the lower, 
sensuous faculty ; and (3) the courageous soul, 
which in man forms a link between the other two. 
The relation of the last two to the first resembles 
that of two steeds to a charioteer. Sometimes 
Plato seems to think of the whole soul as pre¬ 
existent and immortal, but in general It is the 
cognitive soul alone that is thus represented. 
This rational soul, as distinguished from the irra- 
i’he statement of Plato and even of Philolaus may tional and mortal elements, is of the same nature 
refer ordy to transmigration, but their testimony and character as the world-soul. A certain definite 
must he taken in connexion with the evidence number of souls have been created by God, and 
of the Orphic tablets, on one of which the soul this number is neither increased nor diminished. 


Plato speaks of it aa an ancient doctrine that the souls of 
men, ‘havinjf ^one there from here subsist, and return hither 
ay-ain and are produced from the dead ’ (P/i/edo, TO C). Philolaus 
states that ‘ the ancient theologians and soothsavers bear 
Milneas that the soul is joined to the body by way of punish¬ 
ment and as it were buried in it’ (Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 43;iA • 
of. Plato, Phcbdo, 02 B). 
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Before the terrestrial life begins, the soul, with 
true personality, exists in a state of purity so 
refined that it is dilticult to conceive its original 
estate from beholding it, as we now find it, marred 
by its abode in a mortal body. It has knowledge 
of the divine and eternal, and enjoys a life of bliss 
in contemplating the ideal world. From this state 
of purity, for the sake of completing the world- 
order, the soul is brouglit into union with a mortal 
body. Its higher nature is still shown, when 
incarnate, by love of wisdom and by a yearning 
for the divine to which it is akin. The soul is 
indestructible, but in the conflict of the earthly 
life, if it is overcome by the .sensuous, it migrates 
at death into another human body, or even into a 
lower form of existence ; if it maintains its purity, 
it returns to its original state of bliss, from which, 
however, it will again become incarnate. Through 
all these changes the continuity of its life is main¬ 
tained. The soul in any particular body may, 
apparently, bo undergoing its first or any subse¬ 
quent incarnation. In the Phcedo a proof of pre¬ 
existence is found in the doctrine of ‘ reminiscence,’ 
the meaning of which is illustrated in tlic Meno. 
It is shown that in mathematical and philosophical 
learning the knowledge of universals is not ae<nured 
by direct experience or by teaching, but is drawn 
out of the soul ; that the gaining of kno^\ ledge is 
an awakening of the memory which has become 
dulled through the soul’s embodiment, the recol¬ 
lection of ideas with w hich it w’as familiar before 
the present terrestrial life began. 

Aristotle (335 li.C. ) regards t he soul as an organ¬ 
izing principle, manifesting its activity in plant, 
animal, or man. The human soul is a microcosm, 
uniting in itself all the faculties of tne low’cr 
grades of organic being with the additional faculty 
- -reason. This reason, which is divine and im¬ 
mortal but not subject to transmigration, is the 
only element in the soul that exists before the 
body. His statements are, how-ever, conllicting 
and his reference may be merely to the univer¬ 
sal reason. 

For the Stoics (from 310 onwards) the soul is an 
inborn breath pervading continuously the whole 
body. It is an emanation from the deity or a 
part separated from him. The fiery breath or 
gorminative reason wdiich pervades the wdiole 
world ap])ears in man as a rational soul. This 
urest portion of the (central fire outlives the body, 
ut at the end of the w'orld-period at longest it 
returns to its source. 

Stoic teaching, as well as Platonism, Pytha- 
goreanism, and Oriental mysticism, had its influ¬ 
ence on (i reek and Jewish speculation at Alexandria 
from before the Christian era, and the thought of 
emanations was given a prominent place. This 
thought was taken up and developed by the Neo- 
Platonic schools whicn arose from the teaching of 
Ammonius JSaccas (c. A.D. 210). Besides its influ¬ 
ence in Alexandria the Neo-Platonic movement 
gav 6 rise to Roman, Syrian, and Athenian schools. 
The most notable exponent of Nco-Platoni.sm is 
Plotinus, the mystic wdio founded the Roman 
school in A.D. 2*24. In the system of Plotinus the 
Absolute One or the Good is not merely, as with 
Plato, the liighest of the ideas, but ‘ is greater than 
all we call being, greater and better than reason 
and intelligence and sense, though it is that which 
gives them whatever reality they possess’ {Enn. 
v. 3, 14). The ideas are emanations from the 
Absolute One and the soul is an emanation from 
the ideas. As the sun emits rays, the One, through 
its very perfection, overflows and sends forth an 
image of itself ; and this image in turning to 
behold its source becomes the voOj, or pure intelli¬ 
gence, In like manner the soul, an immaterial 
substance, is an emanation from the rods of which 


it is an image. The ideas, endowed with true 
being and life, are immanent in the vovs. As the 
vous exists in the One, so the soul exists in the vovi 
and thus partakes of the divine. The soul has a 
generative power which enables it to produce and 
fashion it.s material environment. Of souls the 
highest is the w^orld-soul. It occupies the lowest 
stage of the ideal w'orld and produces the wmrld of 
matter and change. Other souls are not mere 
parts ot the world-soul ; but, although they are 
included in it, they have a distinct existence. The 
life of the liunian soul, derived from the universal 
intelligence, is prior to its union with the body and 
is indepeiident of it as regards power of thought, 
niomory, and even sensuous perception. It is in 
itself indivisible and peinieates the body as fire 
permeates the air, or, ratlier, we ought to say that 
the body is in the soul. Its union with the body 
is the re.sult of a fall from its original state. In 
its self-will it has revolted and has souglit to be 
something for itself; it has chosen the unrest ot 
time instead of the poa(;e of eternity. In conse¬ 
quence of its own act it is shut out from the uni¬ 
versal life of reason and joined to a mortal body. 
It has forgotten its dignity and its divine origin, 
but it has not lo.st its freedom ; it can attain to 
consciousness of its ow n nature ; by a faculty 
higher than discursive reason, by ecstatic feeling, 
it can rise into contact with God and partake of 
the truest bliss. 

Except in so far as they adopted Greek ideas, 
the Romans do not appear to have formulated any 
theory of pre-existence. Where the influence of 
Greek speculation concerning the soul is apparent 
in the wndters of the classical period, the interest 
generally centres in transmigration, as w’e see 
by the references of Ennius, Persius, Horace, 
Lucretius, and others; and, wdien inquiry is made 
into the soul’s origin, tlie answer is mythological, 
or is given in a pantheistic sense, as by Virgil, or 
in other terms suggested hy the theories of the 
Greeks. Cicero thinks of the human soul as an 
essence of a divine nature, a portion of the divine 
and rational principle. The Sextians favoured 
the Pythagorean doctrines, and Marcus Aurelius, 
althougli he is vague on this point, speaks of ‘ the 
divinity within a man’ iii. 6, 16, 

V. 10). Later came the Neo-Platonic doctrine, 
elaborated by Plotinus and maintained by his 
dis(dple.s Amelins and Porphyry in pagan circles 
when Christianity w^as s])r(‘adirig at Rome. 

4. The doctrine in Judaism.—According to the 
teaching of the OT, the soul had no previous 
existence apart from the body. The representa¬ 
tion of man’s origin excludes the idea. In tlie 
case of the first pair there is a direct creation 
(Gn 5^^- etc.). When the other works were finished, 
man w^as not yet made (Gn P®), and in the state¬ 
ment ‘ God created man in his image . . . male 
and female’ (v.'“^) Iho same verb is used as in y.\ 
where the object is ‘ the heaven and the earth,’ 
and in v.^ with object ‘sea-monsters.’ The 
account in 2^ is more in detail : the dust, is 
fashioned and man becomes a living soul {ficphc.^h) 
by the divine inbreathing. The life of the soul 01 
of the body is not contemplated apart. AVith re¬ 
gard to other individuals of the race, there is 
nothing to suggest the view that the soul existed 
before the joint life begins on earth. The few 
passages most frequently quoted as favouring pre¬ 
existence are to be explained otherwise. 

In Job I'-ii, ‘ Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and 
naked shall I return ihither,’ ‘mother’s womb,’on aci ourit of 
‘return thither' in the parallelism, has been taker) to moan 
the deep hoaom of motner earth, IShcol, in whioh the soul 
previously dwelt. This is a strained interjirotation, and it 
makes the ‘1’ identical with the soul. ‘ Mother's womb' is to 
be taken in its natural eeiise (cf. 1 ® 10^^*-); then in ‘return 
thither’ there may be an abbreviated comparison between this 
and the depths of mother earth (cf. Sir 40^); or, less pre- 
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cisely, the state after death is thought of os being similar to 
the conditions in the womb wljenre man issues when life 
begins. Another passage is Ps 139**, ‘ Wiien I was made in 
secret, curiously wrought in tlie lowest parts of the earth.' 
The term ‘lowest pans of the earth’ is elsewhere used of the 
realm of the dead (I’s (539), and it is suggested that it means 
here the abode of the soul before birth ; but two things are 
against this application : (1) the wliole passage (vv.i»*i«) is a 
de8crij)tion of the growth of the embryo, and (2) the reference 
is explicit in v.i*a to *my bones’ (RV ‘ my frame’). We have 
here, therefore, a poetical comparison of the ‘mother’s womb* 
of with the deep, mysterious recesses of the earth. In 
Job 3821 the context shows that the words are used in an 
Ironical sense : ‘Thou knowest; for thou wast then born'(LXX 
‘I know then that thou wast then brought forth’); t.e. Job 
was old as the first dayspring. The reference is to birth. It is 
only by a fanciful interpretation that passages like 1 S 2«, 
Dt 29*^^* can be thought to have any bearing on the subject. 

Outside the Hebrew canon, however, we have 
early traces of the doctrine, and in Hellenistic 
circles and in later Judaism wo hnd it fully 
developed. The idea of a disembodied soul, 
with an individuality of its own, liad already 
become familiar to the Jews through their contact 
with Persian and Greek thought. The question 
of the disciples (Jn 9^ [see below]) shows that 
theories of pre-existenco were known to the Jews 
of Palestine in the time of Christ. Josephus tells 
us tliat it was a doctrine of the Essenes that souls 
are immortal and continue for ever; that, when 
tliey wander forth from the most subtile ether, 
they are drawn down by a kind of natural allure¬ 
ment and entangled in bodies as in prisons {BJ i 
II. viii. 11). Wlndher his account is exact or not, ' 
the idea was familiar to him. The Essentjs were j 
probably influenced by the Pythagorean views | 
that spread with Hellenism. Parsi and Huddhist 
influences are also suggested. 

Among the Jews of Alexandria the doctrine was 
held before the Christian era, as we see from the 
sfatenients of Philo and from the Apocryphal 
writings (Wis ‘Now, I was a child of parts, 
and a good soul fell to my lot; nay rather, being 
good, I came into a body undeliled’). He speaks 
lirst as if his personality was distinct from his soul 
(so, too, Wis 15^, where man at d(?ath ‘ is reqiiired 
to render back the soul whicii was lent him ^ [KVJ), 
but then he corrects this and speaks of the soul 
which pre-existed as being the real self. Ho im¬ 
plies, furtlier, that there is a distinction between 
souls, as heingf pure or corrupt jirior to union with 
the body (cf. Enoch, xxiii, 5, ‘ All souls are 

prepared to eternity, before the formation of the 
world’; Syr. Apoc. Baruch, xxx, 2 and 2 Es 4^, 
sometimes quoted, are not to the point). Philo 
the Jew, at the beginning of the Christian era, 
developed this doctrine under the influence of 
I’lato’s idealism, and fitted it into his allegorical 
method of interpreting the OT. Man is composed 
of soul and body. The soul consists of two parts, 
the rational and irrational princi[)les. It is only 
in speaking of its functions that he adopts the 
IMatonic tripartite division. The irrational part 
of the soul, like the soul of animals, rises by 
generation, and, being material in its origin, is 
mortal. The rational jirineiple, which is the true 
soul, is pre-existent and immortal. It is an 
emanation from the Deity ; and, although Philo 
makes a distinction between the Supreme Source 
of all things and the world, he speaks of the 
human soul as ‘a fragment of tlie Soul of the 
universe’ {Mutat. Nom. 39), and as ‘a fragment 
or a ray ’ of the divine reason (,dc Mundi Opificio, 
51). Of incorporeal souls, which are emanations 
from the Deity, there are two classes, and these 
have their abode in the air and the heavens. The 
higher class, called ‘dicmons’ in philosophy and 
‘ angels ’ in the Scriptures, do not deseend into 
bodies and are incorruptible ; hut the other class, 
viz. the souls of men, being nearer to the earth, 
are attracted by tlie body, and by their union 
with it become corruptible. The soul finds in the 


body its prison-house or tomb, from which it 
escapes at death to enjoy its true life. 

Ill the Talmud and the Midrash the pre-exist¬ 
ence of souls is clearly taught. They are created 
by God and given a distinct existence as living 
beings. There are variations in the statements 
regarding details such as the time of their creation 
and their abode. In B^reshith liabbdh, 8 , God is 
represented as taking counsel with the souls of the 
righteous before Ho created the earth. According 
to Tanhunut, 3, all souls which were to enter 
human bodies were formed during the six days of 
creation and were in the Garden of Eden. Before 
their descent to earth the .souls are kept in the 
seventh heaven {Haytqah, 126) or in the store¬ 
house {Sijre, 1436), and it has been said that the 
Messiah will come when all the souls in the gUph 
have passed through the eartlily life (Aboddh 
Zdrdh, 5 a ; cf. Y'bdmdth, 62. 1). It is not settled 
whether the soul comes to earth at the time of 
conception or after tlie embryo has taken form 
{Sank. 90a). Tlie doctrine appears in great detail 
in the ];iabhillri literature. According to the book 
of Zbhdr (13th cent.), the soul in its essence is 
derived from the Supreme Intelligence, the Uni¬ 
versal Soul. When the Holy Gne juirposed to 
create the world, it was brought before Him in 
His will, and He formed all the souls that were to 
be given to men ; they were there made in the 
exact form in wliieJi they were afterwards to 
ajipear as children of men on the earth ; they were 
created pure, hut He saw that some of them 
would afterwards corrupt themselves in the world 
{Z6hdr, i, 966). They are sent into their bodies 
tliat they may be educated by taking their part in 
the universe and by contem[dating m’eation. The 
doctrine was further deveIo[)e(i and rendered 
popular by Isaac Euria (16tli cent.) and his sclnxd. 
All souls destined for the human race were created 
together in Adam. They had their jdace in difl'er- 
ent parts of his body~tlie brain, the eye, the 
hand, etc.—and, as there are superior and inferior 
organs and members, there are corres|)onding 
differences in the qualities of souls. As every 
human soul is a spark from Adam, all hear the 
taint of his first sin. These theories of the 
^vahbalists are put forward in connexion with an 
elaborate system of transmigration (cf. Luria, 
Sefer Hagyilgtilini). At present the doctrine, as 
taught in the Talmud and the Midrash, is part of 
the creed of the Jews (ef. Prayer Book, passim), 
whilst the IJasidtm, who constitute perhaps half 
of the race, adopt in addition the ^^aboAlistic 
views. In the Morning Prayer in the ISynagogue 
the form of expression, ‘ the soul which tliou hast 
given me,’ is similar to that used in Wis S***, but it 
is understood in the sense made exjilicit in v.^ (cf. 
above). 

5 . In the Christian Church.—Pre-existence is 
not taught in the NT. When the disciples asked 
the question, ‘Who did sin, tliis man, or his 
parents, that he was horn blind?’ (Jn 9^), they 
probably had the doctrine of pre-existence in 
mind ; out this would merely show that it was 
current in Palestine at the time, and that they 
may have still held it at this stage of their 
discipleship. Through the influence of Hellenistic 
philosophy and the Zoroastrian and Buddhist 
religions, it soon made its appearance among 
certain sects who derived part of their teaching 
from Christianity, notably the Mandieans {q.v.), 
originating in Palestine in the 1 st cent. ; the 
Gnostics iq.v.), spreading from Antioch and 
Alexandria in the 2 nd cent. ; and the Manichfleana 
iq.v.) from Persia in the 3rd. It is involved in 
their theories of emanation and of the inherent 
evil of matter, by association with which spirit is 
defiled. An illustration may be given from the 
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Bpeculations of the Valentinian Gnostics. From 
the dust of the earth and the nneiiinatic seed 
which Achamoth had conveyed into it the 
Demiurge formed man and breathed into him 
sychical life. He placed him in the lower 
eavens, but in consequence of di.sobedience ban¬ 
ished him to the eartli, and clothed him in a 
material body. Men multiply and the best of 
them—those with pneumaticai natures—have an 
innate longing to return to the Pleroma. With 
the Manicha^ans the soul is a i)article of the 
heavenly light imprisoned in matter, from which 
it may, at death or after further purihcation, 
return to the realms of light. 

Under the influence of Greek philosophy many 
of the Church Fathers made a theory of pre- 
existence part of their system of doctrine. As 
early as the middle of the 2nd cent, it wa.s taught 
by Justin Martyr, who, being a Platoni.st before 
his conversion, allowed his philosophy to colour 
his views of Christian doctrine; but its most in¬ 
fluential advocate was Origen, who works it out in 
a clearly defined form in his great dogmatic treati.se, 
de Principiis. Origen was familiar with the 
Alexandrian philosojihy, being a fellow-student of 
Plotinus at the school of Saccas. I^'untl.'imcntal to 
the system of Origen i.s th(‘ thought that God is 
immutable and spirit indestructithe. Among the 
spirits which God has created from all eternity are 
the spirits of men, and these were imule in the 
image of God. All creatc‘d spirits are endowed 
with freedom, and in the exerci-^e of that freedom 
the spirits of men have fallen. 'I'he material 
world was subsequently created for the discipline 
and purification of .spirits who have inisu.sed their 
freedom. Tlie fallen si)irit8 of men a^e banished 
into bodies in this material world. Man has a 
threefold nature: body, soul, and spirit, the 
material body and the rational soul or spirit being 
united by the animal soul. The rational soul is 
the immortal and eternal part which has sufl'ered 
the prenuindane fall. Origen was followed in this 
teaeliing by Iherius, John of Jerusalem, Kulinus, 
Nemesiu.s, and others. Jerome at one time be¬ 
lieved in it, and Augustine acknowledged himself 
in doubt. It was opposed by Mtsthodius and 
Ciregory of Nyssa, and condemned by a decree of 
Justinian in a.d. 543, and by a syno(\ at Constan¬ 
tinople in the same year; but in the Western 
Church it maintained itself in some (quarters till 
the time of Gregory the Great at the end of the 
8th century. Since that time it has been com¬ 
monly held that the existence of all men was 
present to the foreknowledge of God and that it is 
part of the divine purpose ; hut a definite state¬ 
ment of actual pre-exi.stence has not liad a place 
in the acknowledged creed of any of the great 
Christian Cliureiies, Still, individual theologians 
are to be found who have explicitly maintained 
it. 

A particular phase of this doctrine occurs with 
regard to the person of Christ. It was taught by 
Origen and held by his followers that, like the 
souls of men, the human %o\\\ of Christ was created 
by God from eternity. It did not, like the others, 
sufler a premundane fall. The divine nature of 
Christ united with this undefiled soul and through 
it with the body. Among modern writers Isaac 
Watts (1747) adopted this theory. Cf. also Julius 
Miiller. 

6. In Indian reIig:ions.—The doctrine of pre- 
existence has a place in some form or other in most 
of the religions of India—Buddhism and Islftm 
being the chief exceptions. Whether it was 
brought there by the Aryan invaders or afterwards 
originated among them, or was adopted by them 
from the pre-Aryan inhabitants, has not yet been 
determined. The significance of the doctrine is 


conditioned by the varying conceptions of the 
Deity which have been current in dilleient periods 
and in dillerent religious systems. The prevailing 
mode of thought is pautlieistic, but in the Vedic 
liymn.s it sometimes sluides ofl' into polythei.sm ; 
and .sometimes—as is the case also in the later 
codes of laws—it apioxiiuates to monotheism. In 
Buddliisui it becomes piaclicjilly atheistic; whil.st 
tlie pantheism of Ihalnuauisin becomes blended 
with polytiieism in Hinduism. 

In the Kigveda the inothei Aditi, ‘immensity,’ 
is conceived of as the Hiibstriitum of all existences ; 
she is ‘ what has been horn, and what will he horn.’ 
Tlie teaching—already a jmrt of Jhalmianism— 
becomes clear in the Ujxotisnds (r. 500 u.c.) and 
in most of the systems of }ihi]c )phy founded on 
them, as well as in the t;odes of law. The doctrine 
I is common to all these wiltings that the soul 
j {juiru-pi^ or ‘ the self,’ dtman) is eternal. It has 
always existed and it alway.s will exist. In tlie 
case of man the soul, when united to the I>ody, is 
brought into bondage and endures the misery of 
an earthly life. Of the various inodes of ])resent- 
ing the doctrine only examples can be given beie. 
According to one representation, all organized 
evi.'>tence, material and immaterial, devehqis out 
of a primal substance,in virtue of its own 
inherent energy. In the earliest Upani^ads this 
view' is set forth in such a way as to involve a 
materialistic monism, but in the Sftnkhya }»hilo- 
.sophy the basis is dualistic. According to the last 
theory, besides the prnkj'ti^ there are individual 
souls existing eternally and indestructible, and it 
is to unite with these that the prakyti energizes 
itself. J’here is no sn})reme soul, for all .souls are 
equal; but the modifications of the prnkfti w'ith 
whicii they unite produce dill’ercnces in the earthly 
life. AVhen the soul comes to recognize its distinc¬ 
tion from matter, it can free itself from it and re¬ 
gain its liberty. There is anotlier way of nresent- 
ing the theory in the UpanLptds and worked out 
in the VedAnta philosophy which is essentially 
idealistic and involves a pantheistic view of the 
universe. One T)riricii)le oi life animates man and 
nature. It is tlie dtman^ or self. It appears in 
nature as air or ether and in man as breatli. The 
individual soul [jivdtman)^ which has its ahoile in 
the heart, is part of the sui)ieme soul {para)ndt- 
znrtn), but lias an independent existence of a 
practical, experimental kind. The con.sciousness 
of separate existence is, however, illu.sion, ignor¬ 
ance of its real nature, and true know ledge consists 
in recognizing itself as identical with the supreme 
dtvian. 

A doctrine of pre-existence cannot be said to 
find a place in Indian Buddhism (which denies the 
dtmnn)y but it apjiears in a distinct form in the 
(dosely related system—Jainism. 'Ihe Jains be¬ 
lieve that the world is eternal; all animate beings 
are compo.scd of soul and body ; the soul has 
always existed and always will exist, hut during 
the earthly life or series of lives it is in bondage 
through its association with matter. 

The two most prevalent forms pf religion among 
the Hindus are Vaisnavisni and Saivisin, although 
the sects which represent these have been subjected 
to almost endless subdivision. The materials for 
their creeds are derived chiefly from Brahmanism 
but partly also from ancient ideas, Aryan and 
aboriginal, that were independent of Brahnianism. 
Vaisnavisni has the greatest number of adherents, 
and among mo.sl oX its soots thi' intluciM- oi iiio 
Vedantic idealism, as expounded by Sankara, is 
apparent, although as time wont on dualistio 
conceptions became more common. Sometimes 
Kr 9 pa, one of the incarnations ol Visnu, is repre¬ 
sented as being alone real, the absolute being in 
unman form, and tho consciousness ot mdependent 
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existence in men is the product of his deceptive 
ina<^ic ; but in tlic tca(;hing of the I’anciuiratras 
individual souls are emanations from the Supremo 
Being and, till they are absorbed in him again, 
enjoy a real and distinct existence. Tlie followers 
of Kanianuja, who arc* numerous both in N. and in 
S. India, attribute a distinct but hnite reality to 
individual souls; and the followers of Ananda- 
tirtha in the south regard individual souls as 
having an eternal existence distinct from matter 
and from God. d'iie Sikhs—in some respects 
(hosts ” follow the Vedantic teaching on this 
suhje(;t. 

In Saivism, which is more closely related to the 
deism of the Sankhya philosophy, the distinction 
of the soul from God on tlie one liand and from 
matter on the otluir is made clear. While the soul 
is united to matter, it is sul)ject to error and sin ; 
it is separated from God, held back as by a chain 
which the faithful should earnestly seek to have 
broken. 'I'liere is, however, a branch of theSaivite 
religion, represented chiefly by ascetics in Benares 
and in the Deccan, in wliich a j)uro idealism is 
adopted. God is regarded as the only substance, 
and objects, including the individual ego, as His 
ideas. 

These notices are far from an exhaustive enu¬ 
meration of the modilications of the doctrine to be 
found in the Indian religions ; but from them we 
see that pre-existence has been part of the teaching 
of all the great religious systems of the Hindus 
except Buddhism ; that it is still a definite part of 
the teaching of that Hinduism, whether the cult 
adopted be that of Visnu or that of Siva, which is 
now the religion of more than 200 , 000,000 of the 
people of India, as well as of the smaller com¬ 
munities of the Sikhs and tlie Jains. 

7 . In other religions.—The belief in previous 
incarnations common to many primitive religions— 
among N. American Indians, Australian aborigines, 
African tribes, and elsewhere—is discussed under 
the title Incarnation ; here we are concerned 
with the origin of the soul previous to any incarna¬ 
tion. On the other hand, it is probable that pre- 
existence was believed in among some races whose 
religious system was more developed, but where 
direct evidence is now wanting. This is probably 
true of the Celts of the Druidic period, who be¬ 
lieved in transmigration. The references to the 
cosmic egg in Teutonic legends, in the Orphic 
mysteries, and in Indian myths sliow that all these 
had certain ideas in common regarding world- 
origin. Among the ancient Egyptians there was a 
belief that one element in man—the khu—'m a god¬ 
like essence, a s[)ark of the divine intelligence. It 
comes down from lieaven and forms [)art of the 
human soul, or ka, from which it is s(i[)arated at 
death and, rising again to heaven, becomes a spirit. 
The Pharaoh was regarded as an incarnation of 
the sun-god and siiliordinate princes as incarna¬ 
tions of various gods. Chuang Tse (c. 300 B.C.), 
the opponent of Confucianism and the expounder 
of the philosojihy of Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, 
teaches that the soul is an emanation from God; 
that life on earth is a misfortune, involving a 
breach of the partnership with God, to whom the 
soul returns at death. Some forms of Buddhism, 
through contact with native religions outside of 
India, have developed a doctrine of pre-existence. 
Among certain Arab philosophers the Neo-Platonic 
teaching was revived, notably by al-Farabi of 
Baghdad (t A.D. 950). 

8. In modern philosophy and general literature. 

— In modern times and within the bounds of 
Western civilization belief in pre-existence has 
been shown by various philosophers, poets, and 
other writers. In some cases it is accompanied by 
a pantheistic faith or undefined views tending 


towards pantheism, and in others by belief in a 
personal God. Tliere are many varieties in the 
form of the doctrine, and all that can be done here 
is to refer to ty[jical instances. In Spiruiza it 
occurs in a pantheistic sense, the individual finite 
forms being modi in which the Inlinite Substance 
particularizes itself. In Hegel’s philosophy linite 
persons are dificrentiations of the Absolute Spirit, 
who is the sum of reality. God is the One-and-All 
of which every man is a part. ‘ Tlie whole is in 
every part, and every part is essential to the 
whole ’ (J. M. E. M{;Taggart, Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmologyy Camhi i-lge, 1901, p. 243 f.). For 
Leibniz human souls are monads of a high rank. 
J'liey have existed since the beginning of things 
and have been in the ancestors since Adam’s time. 
J'Jiey have been, however, merely sensitive souls 
pos.sessed of perception and feeling, and are 
endowed witli reason at tlie time of generation 
l>y a kind of transcreation. From the beginning 
they have the impiufection inherent in linite tilings. 
Kant is generally referred to as teaching pre- 
ex istcnce in discussing the origin of evil, but the 
tatement of his position requires care. Man at 
bis birth has an innate bias, which Kant calls 
‘radical evil.’ This bias is referred to the will, 
and (as pccratum originarium) is itself an intelli¬ 
gible acl, cognizable only by reason, performed 
by the individual, not in the phenomenal world 
but in the supersensible sphere. He does not, 
however, represent this act as taking place in a 
gre-existent state. The act is timeless {Religion 
inncrhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunjiy ii. 
\Gesammelte SchrifteUy Berlin, 1900-13, vi.]). The 
thought thus darkly suggested by Kant was given 
nore definite form by subsequent philosojihers. 
■ichelling, postulating pre-existence, conceives of 
nan as falling at the beginning of all things from 
absolute to self-de[)en(ient existence, in which 
tate he remains till birth. Variations of a theory 
of pre-existence on a basis of idealism or of realism 
are to be found in Schlciermacher, Schopenhauer, 

1. H. Fichte, Herbart, and many others. Julius 
Muller presents the doctrine in a clearly-defined 
form. A threefold primitive condition is assigned 
to man—his primitive state in the eternal ideas, in 
the extra-temporal existence of every ego, and in 
the temporal beginning of his earthly develop¬ 
ment. Believing in trichotomy, he regards the 
as being generated wdth the body, and tlie 
7rv€UfjM as being the element that is pre-existent. 
The trvivfjia of every individual, except Christ, 
became involved in a condition of primitive sinful¬ 
ness ill the extra-temporal stage of existence. 
Among recent philosojdiers J. M. E. McTaggart 
thinks that pre-existence can be proved in a 
lirectly metaphysical way. He believes in a 
)Iurality of lives both before and after the present 
ife. Henri Bergson, developing his theory of 
creative evolution, speaks of souls as being con¬ 
tinually created, which, nevertheless, in a certain 
sense pre-existed. William James, in explaining 
his transmission theory of the function of the 
brain, thinks of our consciousness as bein^ con¬ 
tinually derived from something mental (a mind or 
minds) that pre-existed — from a consciousness 
that exists, behind the scenes, co-eval with tlie 
world. The direction in which the minds of many 
writers are turned is shown by the frequent use of 
such terms as ‘oversoul,’ ‘soul-stufi’,’ ‘mind-stuH*,’ 
subliminal self,* and Fcchner’s ‘ psycho-physical 
hreshold.* 

Belief in pre-existence is expressed by several 
Englisli poets and by other writers. Vaughan 
has it in The Retreate (1654), the leading thoughts 
jf which are borrowed and amplified by Words- 
ivorth in his Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, 
In the treatment in both cases there is an echo of 
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Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence, with this differ¬ 
ence that it is the child in its earliest days that 
has the clearest recollection of the heavenly 
world and the impression becomes dimmed as 
life advances. Itossetti, in The House of Life, 
assumes pre-existence to account for his familiarity 
with a strange nlace, and for the bond that binJs 
two lovers. llrowning represents Cristina as 
feeling that ‘ ages past the soul existed ’ (cf. La 
Saisiaz). Tennyson expresses it in Early Sonnets, 
i., and in Crossing the Bar (cf. The Two Voices). 
Of course in poetry it is sometimes dillicult to 
distinguish between the statement of a conviction 
and the play of poetic fancy or what is spoken in 
character. Jules Michelet, in VOiseau (1856), 
whilst not advocating transmigration in the 
ordinary sense, si)eaks of birds as embryo souls, 
candidates for the life to which the iiuman soul 
has attained. Edward Beecher is an advocate of 
pre-existence in The Conflict o^ the Ages. A. B. 
O. Wilberforce, in The Hope That is in Me, says, 

‘ I believe we have all been in being prenatally.’ 
The evidence of a similar belief can often be seen 
in recent Russian literature. Among modern 
theosophists the belief is common that the con¬ 
scious spirit is an eternal entity, a unit from 
eternity. 

9 . Summary.—By referring to the particulars 
given aboveit will be seen that belief in pre-existence 
prevailed very widely in ancient times, esriecially 
in the more cleveloped ethnic religions. To what 
extent borrowing occurred has not been determined, 
but the probability is that in several cases the 
belief originated independently. It is held at 
uesent by most of the Hindus, by most Jews, and 
)y many philosophers and other writers in Christ¬ 
ian countries. There seems to be a tendency to 
revert to it in philosophic arguments in favour of 
the immortality of the soul. The doctrine appears 
in at least three distinct forms, each of w’hich has 
several variations. ( 1 ) In the pantheistic foim 
the soul pre-existed only in the Oeity, and in the 
present life it continues to be merely a manifesta¬ 
tion of the Deity. The Vedantic philosophy, 
Spino/a, Hegel, and many others may be cited. 
It ought to be noted that in strict pantheism the 
same tlumry applies to the body as to the soul. 
(2) Another form is where the soul is thought of 
as having a distinct independent existence during 
the present life, and as having existed previously, 
but not as a soul. Manichadsm and some of the 
Hindu systems sujiply instances. (3) In the other 
form the pre-existing soul is a distinct individual 
entity. The degree of consciou.sness ascribed to it 
varies, but the j)resent life is a continuation of 
that which went before. The soul is an emanation 
from or is created by the Deity, or is eternally 
ixistent. It is in one of the varieties of the last 
form that the doctrine generally appears. The 
conditions in which the pre-existent soul live.s are 
seldom described with any attempt at exactness, 
but generally it enjoys a state of oliss or at least 
of freedom from distress exceeding anything 
known on earth. This is the doctrine of the 
Essenes, Plato, Philo, and the Saivite.s. In many 
cases j)re-existence is simply postulated, but 
attempts have also been made to justify belief in 
it. It has been regarded as more easily creilible 
than any other account of the soul’s origin—than 
either creationism or traducianism ; as accounting 
for the feeling of familiarity that one sometimes 
has with a place never visited before, and the 
affinity that certain persons discover to each 
other at their first meeting (so in modern poets) ; 
as accounting for innate ideas (Plato), for original 
depravity (Muller). Origen derives it from the 
nature of the soul and regards it as the correlative 
of immortality ; the idealists from the conception 
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of exi.stence. McTaggart hopes (1915) to justify 
his belief by a discussion of the fuiulaimmlal 
nature of reality. None of the arguments advanct'd 
is convincing, and the phenomena observed can be 
better accounted for on other grounds. 
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PREFERENTIAL DEALING. — ‘Prefer¬ 
ential dealiii}.;’ has been defined {e.g., in the 
Christian Social Union paper on Preferential Deal¬ 
ing) as ‘the practice of purcbasiiif^ goods only 
from tradesmen who observe the standard regula¬ 
tions for each trade’; and ‘standard regulations’ 
are taken to mean ‘ tlio best tliat can be secured at 
a given time in a particular locality,’ ttlicfher the 
result of an agreermuit between capital and labour 
or of an award by an ;ul)itrator. In this sense of 
the term iircfcrciitial dealing was first ai>j)lied bj’’ 
the C.S.IJ. in 181)6. 

An attempt bad been previously made in 
England to organize a movement on similar lines 
under the title of a ‘ Consumers’ League,’ but no 
dclinite results seem to have been obtained by this 
method. It should be rioted, however, that in 
America the ‘National Con.sumers’ League’ has 
established a permanent position, wdtli a wider 
scope of action, including the promotion of legisla¬ 
tion by the various States in regard to tlie early 
closing of shops, the limitation of tlie hours of 
Avork for women and children in factories, etc. At 
an earlier date the principle of preferent ial dealing 
had been publicly recognized in Engdand by tin; 
‘Fair Wages Resolution ’ passed by the House of 
Commons in 1891, requiring the payment of 
‘standard’ or ‘current’ wages under all Govern¬ 
ment contracts. 

As initiated by the C.S.U., this practice av/is 
< lescribcd at first as ‘exclusive dealing,’ but thi.-' 
negative term was soon replaced by the ])ositive 
term, ‘preferential de.aling.’ It \Na8 found tliat 
the mere suggestion of an organized attempt to 
exclude tradesmen from [uiblic custom, for anj 
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reason however just and valid, was liable to le^a 
action as being in restraint of trade, whereas i 
was quite legitimate to oiler preterential custoi 
to those wlio were willing to adopt the standard 
regulations for their respective trades. 

To give practical cttect to this purpose, lists o 
tradesmen who observe the standard regulation! 
(commonly called ‘white lists’) have been circu 
lated, to be used by ordinary consumers at thei 
discretion. Such a list may be published {a) by t 
'frade Union, dealing with a single trade as organ 
ized throughout the country — e.f/., the Typo 
graphical Association ; (6) by a Trades and Laboui 
Council, including many trades in a particula: 
locality— e.g., at Leeds; (c) by a society like tin 
C.S.U., primarily for its own members— c.g.y a 
joint list of tailors in London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Liverpool, Exeter, Eton, and Kugl)y ; or (^/) by a 
C.S.IJ. branch, giving a list of local trades—^?.//., 
at Oxford. It should be noted that, so far as the 
C.S.U. is concerned, it assumes no resnonsibility 
either for the code of rules or for their observance. 
The code is taken to be a mutual agreement 
between capital and labour, and it is assiimed that 
it is tlie duty both of the Masters’ Associations 
and of the 'I’rade Unions to see that the standard 
regulations are faithfully obeyed. All that the 
C.8. LI. sut>plies in this respiait is an educated 
conscience ready to act on information given. 

The ethical basis of preferential dealing was 
enunciated by the bishops of the Angli(5an Com¬ 
munion at the Lambetli Conference in 1897, when 
it was declared that Christian opinion ought to 
‘ press upon retail purchasers tl^ obligation to 
consider not only the cheapness of the goods 
supplied to them, but also the probable conditions 
of their production.’ It has also received support 
from modern economists; e.g.^ W. Smart of 
Glasgow University wrote : 

* Ttie producing man is, essentially, the servant of the con¬ 
suming man, and the final direction of industry lies with the 
consumers. . . . There are two distinct responsibilities which 
must not he confused : one is responsibility for the conditions 
under which j^moda are made ; the other is resjKjnsibilitv for 
their being” made at all. A slight awakening of the public con¬ 
science has induced some to ask, if it is not possible to demand 
some guarantee that the g-oods we buy are made by workers 
paid decent wages and working under healthy conditions’ 
(Studies in Economics, pp. 2b6, 2()S). 

Litbrature,—S ee Preferential Dealimj, Commercial Morality, 
List of Tailors, etc., papers published by the Christian Social 
Union, Oxford, 1897-1912; J. G. Brooks, The Consumers’ 
League, Cambridge, Mass., n.d. [18971; Work of Satioyial 
Consumers’ League (American Academy of Political and Social 
Science), Philadelphia, 1911; W. Smart, Studies in Economics, 
Ix)ndon, 1896. CARTER. 

PREGNANCY.—I. Ignorance of the cause of 
conception, —Among the Arunta and other tribes 
of Central Australia conception is regarded as the 
result of the entrance of an ancestral spirit indi¬ 
vidual into the woman. 

‘ They have no idea of procreation as being directly associated 
with .sexual intercourse, and firmly believe that children can be 
born without this taking place.’ 1 

Similar idea.s are found among other Australian 
tribes,3 and the belief that conception can take 
place apart from sexual intercourse is found spor- 
adically elsewhere, though perhaps not always 
with the same ignorance of the real cause of it. 
Examples of this have been found in New Guinea, 
in Melanesia, formerly among the Laganda, and 
in the Niger and Senegal regions.^ Folklore and 
mythology show that conception might take place 
1 Spencer-Gillenb, p. 8:^0; of. p. 150 ff. ; Spenccr-Gillen», p. 
128 f. ; W. 13. Spencer, Jntrod. to the Study of certain Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory, Melbourne, 1912, p. 6. 

3 W. E. Roth, N. Queensland KthiuHjraphy, Brisbane, 1903, 

E . 22 ; other instances cited in pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 

ondon, 1914, i. 108 ff. 

3 R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Gnmea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 20 • 
VV. H. R. Rivers, J RAT xxxix. [1909] 178 f. ; J. Roscoe, The 
Baganda, London, 1911, p. 46 f.; 1^1. Dtlafosse, Baut-SinigaL 
Niger, Paris, 1912, iii. 171. 


by more or less magical means, but in many 
instances this is in addition to actual cohabitation.^ 
Some writers have maintained that ignorance of 
the cause of conception must once have been 
widely spread, and possibly at one time in the 
history of early man was general. The reasons 
alleged for this ignorance are .several: conception is 
found not to result from the wide-spread practice 
of cohabitation before puberty; why then should 
it follow it after puberty ? Premature intercourse 
tends to impair fertility. There is again a dis¬ 
proportion of births to acts of sexual union. 
And even where tlie cause is known, it is not 
regarded as invariable and indispensable.^ 

In spite of all this, it may he doubted whetlier the belief in 
virgin-birth ha.s ever been wide-spread. In most c.aae8 where 
concoi»tion is due to a god or spirit these are envisaged in very 
materi.al and human aspects. 

Among the Sinaugolo (British New Guinea) pregnancy is 
thought to re.suJt from frequent cohabitation. Conception 
begins in the breasts (from signs of pregnancy seen in them). 
Later the cbikl drops to the abdomen. There is no idea of an 
intra-abdominal organ.3 Among the Yakuts the woman is 
thought to have a greater share in pro(;reation than the man, 
who therefore takes no responsibility for monstro-sities.”* 

2 . Averting barrenness and securing male 
children.—As the posse.s.sion of some cliiblren at 
least i.s regarded as a necessity with savage peoples 
as well .as at higher levels, many devices are made 
u.se of to avert barrenness. 

The Eskimo woman of Behring Straits goes to a shaman, who 
gives her a kind of doll over which rites have been performed, 
“he sleeps with this under her pillow.® This is a piece of 
liraetio magic, and may be compared with a Japanese method 
n which the woman is put through a form of delivery with a 
doll at the phallic festival.® Various practices with a doll-like 
image occur elsewhere—among the Battus, in Torres Straits 
islands, among the Maoris, the Huichol Indians, the Basutos 
and other African tribes, eteJ Among the Bahima women are 
thought to be barren or fruitful at the will of the clan deity. 
The husband who wishes a child prays to him and commits his 
►vife to the god’s care during her pregnancy.® In the Congo 
’egion barrenness is supposed to be cured by entering the ndembo 
iecret society, when the entrant gets a new body.3 Among the 
iwemba barren women wear two tiny horns in hope of bearing 
•hildren, the reproach of barrenness being the worst insult. 
n E. Central Africa the woman provides a black hen, which is 
ied to her back, and there fed as if it were a child.B In Egypt 
larren women pass seven times under the stone on which the 
lodies of decapitated criminals have been washed, and then 
lave their faces in the polluted water. Others step over the 
body of a decapitated man.^!< Bathing in or drinking the waters 
>f a sacred well or spring is often resorted to for the cure of 
•arrenness in various regions, and some legends tell of girls 
>ecoming mothers after doing so.i® In mocTern Muhammadan 
istricts favourite places of resort are the tombs of saints, where 
ravers and an offering are made—a practice found also in 
•hristian countries. Contact with fixed rocks or boulders or 
legulithic monuments is often believed to be effectual for the 
•emoval of barrenness—the spirit of the stone or of the dead 
juried there perhaps being supposed to assist the rite or even 
to be reborn of the woman. 

Sometimes special ceremonies occur to ensure 
-hat the expected child will be a boy. 

In Sabai, Torres Straits, the expectant mother nurses the 
image of a male child made by her husband’s sister. Or, to 
•btain a male child, the woman presses to her abdomen a fruit 
ke the male organ in shape and then gives it to another woman 
.'ho has only male offspririg.^^ In Japan the expectant mother 
uts on part of her husband’s dress, and, having gone round a 
ell three times, looks at her face in the water. Without look- 
ig behind, she repeals, ‘Woman is unlucky, man is lucky.’ 
Then for three days she leaves the cover on the well, which is a 

1 Instances in E. S. Hartland, LP i. 71 ff.. Primitive Pater- 
ity, l.ondon, lOlU, passim ; XL de Charencey, Le Folklore dans 
•s deux tnondes, Paris, 1894, p. 121ff. 

2 Frazer, GB'>i, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 106, Toternism 
ml Exogamy, London, 1910, i. 166ff., iv. 40ff. ; Hartland, 

Paternity, ii. 249 ff., 275 ff. 

3 C. G. Seligmann, JAI xxxii. [1902] 300. 

4 W. G. .Sumner, ib. xxxi. [1901] 80. 

® IS RBEW [1899], pt. i. p. 4:3.6. 

8 W. G. Aston, FL xxiii. [1912] 187. 

7 Examples in pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, 1. 

0 ff. 

8 Roscoe, JRAI xxxvii. [1907] 110. 9 FL xxi. [1910] 467. 

10 J. H. West Sheane, JAI xxxvi. [1906] 164. 

11 FL XV. [1904] 73. 

12 E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, liondon, 1846, ii. 79. 

3 D. McKenzie, FL xviii. [1907] 271; J. A. MacCulloch, The- 
‘eligion of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 196. 

14 A. O. Haddon, JAI xix. [1890] 389f. 
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domestic god.l In India a low-class mother of danjrhterg only 
has been known to kill a neighbour’s girl as a sacrifice In order 
to procure a son .2 

3. Tabus during pregnancy. — The expectant 
mother and sometimes also the father are the 
subjects of various tabus, for the mother usually 
connected with food, for tlie father with that 
also, but more usually with his actions or pursuits. 
The woman in pre;^nancy is generally herself 
in a tabu state, since her condition is associated 
with those sexual crises which are so mysterious 
to and so much feared by savage man. Some 
of the tabus imposed on her or her husband may 
arise out of direct observation of ill-ellects follow¬ 
ing the eating of some particular food ; others are 
the result of mal-observation or su})erstition ; 
others are purely arbitrary. Only a few typical 
examples need be given here. 

Among the Australian tribes food restri<itior)s are general for 
the woman, less so for the man, for fear of hurting the child or 
causing its death.In Murray island birthmarks are attributed j 
to the mother’s eating a certain fish, the juic^es of which 
touched the child.** With the Sinaugolo of liritish New Guinea, 
lent the child should he deformed, certain sj^etdey of yam an<i 
fish are forbidden to the mother, who often tabus her own food.-'^ 
Among the western tribes of Torres Straits no woman may eat 
of a certain jngeon till pa.st child-bearing.^ In ilalmahera the 
woman is not allowed to eat the remains of her husband’s food, 
for that would cause difilcult labour.7 In Assam one of the 
gentian, or tabus, is that the woman must rmteat many specified 
articles of food for fear of harm to the child.« With (he 
Wawanga (E. Africa) the woman must not eat n eat «'alled u>ec7ti, 
if it has been placed in her hut over night uncooked. If she 
does, her child will be sickly, and, when it hegii.^ to crawl, its 
hair will fall out, and .sores will come on its scalp.'* Among the 
Hageshn, while there are no special tabus, precautions are 
taken against eating foods which ought do the child harm. 
The husband must not Lake violent exercise or climb trees, 
rocks, or the house-roof, lest a miscarriage occur.to The father 
Is prohibited from eating certain foods ainong the Baugala, and 
maj^ not hunt or fish unless the wife has certain ceremonies per¬ 
formed over her by the ngaitga (medicine-mar')- The husband 
is said to he in a stale of liboi. 'Tabu is also placed on certain 
foods for the woman by the ngatufa, hut not tlie same for all.u 
With the Baganda sickly or delicate children are kept away 
from the woman, who is forbidden to eat several kinds of food, 
lest tile child be still-born or (lelicate.^‘2 Among S. African 
tribes there are several restrictions pre.sc.ribed by custom, but 
no evil conseciuences are thought to follow departure from 
these.In ancient Persia the woman was forbidden to eat 
dead matter under pain of death, and she could not be purified 
from this pollution.*^ A final instance may be taken from the 
Indians of the Issa-.Iapura district, S. America : foods are much 
restricted— e.g., paca flesh, lest the child's skin be spotted, 
capybara, lest it have teeth like that animal's, etc.15 

A further tabu is seen in the very general avoid- 
anee of sexual connexion between husband and 
wife either during the whole period of pregnancy 
or during part of it, especially towards the end. 
Sometimes a detinite reason is given for this—e.y., 
le.st the cliild be deformed (Sinaugolo, British New 
Guinea),^® or lest the hunting and fishing of the 
father should ho bad and the child sicken or die 
(Baugala).Such avoidances are the result of the 
belief that any time of sexual crisis Is dangerous. 
Examples are found in many parts of the world. 

1 Aston, FL xxiii. 192 f. 2 R. 0. Temple, ib. x. [1899] 392. 

* Many examples in Spencer-Gillfiib, p. 6 I 4 . 

A A. E. Hunt, JAI xxviii. 11. 

® C. G. Seligmann, ib. xxxii. 301. 

e A. C. Iladdon, ib. xix. 309. 

7 J. G. F. Riedel, ZF xvii. [1885] 79. 

8 T. 0. Hodson, JAI xxxvi. 97 ; cf. FRF iil. 81 for Burmese 
Instances. 

» K. R. Dundoa, JRAI xliii. [1913] 33. 

10 J. Roscoe, ih. xxxix. 184. 

11 J. H. Weeks, ib. pp. 444, 460. 

1* Roscoe, xIAI xxxii. 29. 

13 J. Macdonald, ih. xix. 267. 

14 Shdyast td-shdyast, ii. 106 (SBE v. [1880] 272). 

15 T. \V. AVhifTen, FL xxiv. [1913] 4.5. 

1 * Seligmann, JAI xxxii. .301. 

17 Weeks. JRAI xl. [1910) 367. 

18 Kagoro (A. J. N. Tremearne, JRAI xlii. [1912] 172); Wa- 
Giryama(W. E. H. Barrett, ib. xli. [1911] 22); tribes of British 
O. Africa (H. 8. SUnnus, ib. xl. 310); Ba-Yaka (E. Torday and 
T. A. Joyce, JAI xxxvi. 61); Lower Congo tribes (Weeks. 
JRAIxX. 867; the mother would have no milk and the child 
would die); Maoris (E. Tregear, JAI xix. 103); Coroados, 
Coropos, Puri (J. B. von Spix and C. F. P. von Martins, Travels 
in Brazil, Eng. tr., London, 1824, p. 247). 


In British Central Africa a man will not commit 
adultery during the pregnancy of his wife because 
he would be accused of it if she died.^ 

In connexion with this subject of tabus certain Hindu rules 
arc wortliy of notice. The pregnant woman must be given food 
before the householder and even before guests ; 2 way must be 
made for her ;3 no toll is token from her at a ferry ; 4 she is not 
fined for committing a nuisance ; 5 a Brahman must not eat in 
her house the crime of killing her is equal to that of killing a 
Brahman.7 


Other tabus are of a precautionarv nature, 
though the link between them and the unborn 
cliild or the process of birtli is of a magical kind. 

One of these is that no knots may be tied during pregnancy 
by the woman or sometimes also by her husband. The reason 
of this was that delivery would be‘difiicult—the woman being 
thus herself apt to be tied up, or the cliild constricted .8 This 
is akin to the custom of unlocking all locks in the house at 
child-birth, lest the womb should be locked up, or to the 
German supeistition that a })regnant woman should not creep 
through a beige.^ 80 , too, Ainu u •n should not, spin or twist 
ropes wlicn their wives are pregnanL, lest the child’s intestines 
should he entangled, and Roman women praying to Lueinawore 
to loosen their hair, so that she might loosen their woinbs.io 
For similar reasons a pregnant woman should not sit with legs 
crosscil, nor should her husband do so, nor any one silling near 
her; nor should they sit with clasped hands. Lucina sat by 
the house with legs crossed and hands clasped at the birth of 
Hercules; hence his mother travailed with him seven days.^* 
In .Sumatra the woman must not stand at the door or on thfi 
t<»p rung of the house-ladder, lest she have difficult labour ; and 
Hiiiong the Torajas standing or loitering on the ladder is for 
bidih-n to every one for the same rca 8 on .*2 in India an eclipse 
is thought to have its dangers for the expectant mother. Nj 
work must be done- c.f/., locking or unlocking a door—lest ths 
child be deformed, nor any sewing or cutting, lest it have holes 
in its ffesh ora hare-lip.*3 An ancient I’arsi regulation was that 
no toothpick should liave the bark left on it. This was dead 
matter, and, if a woman stepped on it, her child would come 
to harm. 14 ]n India no one should step over a fallen broom, lent 
he cause sulTering to a pregnant woman.l® The woman Ivcrself 
in the W. Indies should not step over a rod or small branch, 
and in Fife folklore stepping over a hare’s form causes the chila 
to suffer from hare-lip.i 8 

In some instances charms are worn to prevent 
any mischief which might happen to the woman or 
the child, or to give an easy aelivery. 

Among the Bangalas in the later weeks of pregnanciy pig¬ 
ments are painted by a medicine-man on the woman’s breast, 
abdomen, shoulders, etc., and she wears charms to cause easy 
delivery.17 After her marriage a Nandi woman collects pieces 
of their dress from unmarried girls in the neighbourhood and 
wears them as a charm to ensure pregnancy taking its normal 
course. After birth they are returned and a (east takes place.i 8 
With the Awemba the woman wears necklaces of little wooden 
balls with fetish-medicine inside to avert dangers of pregnancy 
and cause easy delivery. They are made by the medicine-man .10 
Muhammadan women in the Panj&b wear charms or a cowry on 
the navel. They are procured from a priest, who blows upon 
them .20 See also Charms and Amulrts, and for other instances 
A. E, Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 9. 

Pregnant women being in a .state which renders 
them liahh) to the attacks of evil spirits, various 
precautions are taken against these. The charms 
.so often worn probably form one of such precau- 
tion.s. 


1 Stannus, JRAI xl. 306 (Yao). 

2 Institutes of Fiftiw, Ixvli. 39 (SBF vii. [BK)0] 216). 

3 Bandhdyana, 11 . iii. 6. 30 (SBE xiv. [1882] 243). 

4 Institnte.s of v. 132 (SBE vii. 86); cf. Laws of Mann, 

viii. 407 (SBE XXV. [1886] 326). 

® Laws of Mann, ix. 288 (SBE xxv. 283). 

8 Apastamba, 1 . v. 10 (SBE ii. 60). 

7 Institutes of xxxvi. 1 (SBE vii. 183). 

8 Many instances from the K. Indian and Malaysian region, 
from Lapland, and among European peasantry, will be found in 
(IIP, pt. ii,, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
p. 294, Cf. art. Knots. 

9 .See Locks and Kkys, § 3; GB^, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils 
of the Soul, pp. 294-29.6,^297; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, 
tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, p. 1812, no. 869; C. lloHe 
and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, London, 1912, 
ii. 153. 


10 Anihrojtos, v. [1910] 768 ; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 327. 

11 QB'\ pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 296, 298 ; 
Pliny, //iv xxviii. 59; Ovid, Met. ix. 285. 

J 2 (JB‘\ pt. I., The Magic Art, i. 114. 

13 W. Crooke, PR 1. 22 ; H. A. Rose, JAI xxxv. [1905] 2.1, f. 

14 Sad Bar, xvii. (SBE xxiv. [1885] 278). 
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18 C. W. Hobley, JAI xxxiii. [1903] 846. 
i» J. H West Sheane, JRAI xxxvi. 164. 

20 H. A. Rose, JRAI XXXV. 279. 
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Among the Sinhalese the woman is proteoted from devils 
ma 7 itr(ii< for charming each day’s first food ami drml'.i Amo , 
the peojde of Nias spirits of juurdcrt‘(l infants cause miscarriage 
The woman is protected at night by an idol, which is connected 
with a second by a chain of j)alm-leaves, while before the latte 
a small banana-tree is placed. The spirits, seeing the first id 
run along the chain in fear and then leap on the tree, mistaki 
it for the woman .2 With the ancient Parsis lire was inaintain^v. 
in the woman’s house, the reason being that such a fire pro¬ 
tected Zoroaster’s mother when attacked by dcmons.3 Among 
the .Vagas, pregnant women being exposed to attack from evil 
spirit.s, the river-spirit and also the Python are worshipped to 
cause easy delivery.^ Protection of the woman against jinn is 
etfected in Tlemsen by keeping a black fowl in the house from 
the seventh month onwards. After delivery it is let loose in the 
Jews’ ipiarter, carrying the jinn with it.® Among some of the 
Veddas the aid of the yakns (spiiits) is invoked, and a religious 
dance performed as soon as pregnancy is diagnosed.^ Prayer is 
also made by the woman’s father for her safety. Fora Bavend“ 
goddess of pregnant women cf. EHK W. 304 ^. 

Sometiineis the pregnancy rites are of a more 
elaborate nature than those which have just heen 
described. 

In Java in the seventh month husband and wife go to a river 
or well, llanana-leaves are fa.stened rtmnd the uj)per part of 
the woman's body. Through an opening in front of these the 
husband drop.s a weaver’s shuttle, which an old woman catches, 
pretending that it is a child. An egg, omhlein of the .afterbirth, 
IS then pa.ssed t hrough, and a cut is made at the opening in the 
leaves in imitation or cutting the navel string. The purpose of 
this ceremony is to facilitate delivery.7 

Most elaborate of all are the rites followed in 
India, of which, as nractised by Hindus and Mu¬ 
hammadans, a detailed description has been given 
by II. A. Hose.® 

These rites vary from tribe to tribe, and consist of ceremonies 
in the 3rd, 5th, or 7th month or in all three, or in the 8th or 
9th month. There is an interchange of presents between the 
woman and her mother. OlTenngs are made to the spirits. 
The woman is bathed and dres.sed in new oiothe.s—not worn 
before the performance of the rites. The kinsfolk a.s.semhle, aiul 
gifts of food or fruit are placed in her lap. She and her husband 
adore the gods. The Muhammadan rites are analogous to 
these, hut without the worship of the gods. 

The Khatris, a Panjab tribe, perform funeral rites for the 
father in the 5th month, while the parents are remarried after 
the birth.0 This goes back to the belief found in the Laws of 
ilanu that, after concejition by the woman, her husband 
becomes an embryo and is reborn horn her.i<> He dies when his 
son is quickened ; hence the funeral rites. 

4. Power of the pregnant woman. —The condition 
of the pregnant woman i.s often thought to have 
magical power, especially for fruitfulness. 

Corn ground by her is used to fertilize the growing crops 
among the Zulus. She cats of the fooii at the feast held among 
the Minang of Sumatra when a rice-barn is built, in order to 
liicrea.se the fruitfulness of the rice.l2 in the Nicobar I.slands 
gardens are made more fertile by her presence in them or by 
nor planting fruit there. 13 Similar ideas are wide-spread among 
savages and survive in European folklore. Probably for similar 
rea.sons pregnant cows were sacrificed at the Roman Fordicidia 
to the earth ‘ pregnant with the seed,’ the unborn calves burned, 
and their ashes used at the PariliaM 

It may be noted here that in Lancashire gypsy belief a preg¬ 
nant woman protects a man from hurt by mortal hands.l® 

On the other hand, jiregnant women being more 
or less in a tabu state,their influence on the crops 
may be dangerous, as examples from New Guinea 
and elsewhere Hhow.^"^ 

In British Guiana, again, if a pregnant woman eats of game 
caught by hunting dogs, it is thought that they will never 

1 W. Tj. Hildburgh, JRAT xxxviif. [1908] 185. 

8 F. Kramer, Tiidsrhr. voor Indische Taal-, Land-, en Volken- 
kunde, xxxiii, [18901 489. 

9 Shayast la-shayast, x. 4 (SBE v. 316). 

4 T. O. Hodson, FL xxl. 310. 

6 E. Doutte, Magie et religion dans VAfriqxu du Nord, 
Alters, 1908, p. 454. 

fl 0. Q. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 247 f., 250. 

7 O. Poensen, cited in (7B®, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 72. 

9 JAI xxxv. 271 ff., 279 ff. e FL xiii. 279. 

10 Laws of Manu, ix. 13 (SRExxv. 829); cf. First-horn, g 3. 

H D. Kidd, Savage Childhood, Ix)ndon, 1906, p. 291. 

12 GB’^, pt. i.. The Magic Ari,\. 140. 

Inter. AE [1892] 193; Census of India, 1901, Calcutta, 
1903, iii. 206. 

14 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 629 ; cf. Earth, g 6. Similar sacrifices also 
occur in Greece (W. Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum groe- 
caruin^, Leipzig, 1898, no. 616). 

1® FL XXiv, 326. 

10 In.stances in A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, pp. 9, 64. 

17 GIF, i>t. i., The Magic Art, i. 141. 


hunt again. 1 In the PanJAb it is held that a snake becomes 
blind if the shadow 0 / a pregnant woman falls on it .2 Parsi 
texts say that, if a dead Jiregnant woman is carried by two 
men, both must be cleansed by the bareshnum rite.3 

5, Determination of sex, etc.—Many meth^s 
are adopted to di.scover whether a woman is with 
child, its sex, and the like. 

If a Kagoro woman is in doubt os to her condition, she goes to 
a meilicine-man, who, after wa.shing his eyes with a magic drug, 
looks into a calabash of water and tells what is to happen.4 In 
Banks’ Island divination consists in pinching a leaf cup full of 
water. If the water squirts out, a boy will be born ; if not, a 
girl.® Sex is determined among the Veddas by the position of 
strips of bast as they fall on the woman’s head in the dance 
already referred to. If they fall over the face, a girl will be 
born ; if on the occiput, a boy .6 In Japan, if some one c^lls a 
pregnant woman who is walking southwards and she looks back 
from Ihe left, the child is a boy ; if from the right, a girl. 
Another method of determining sex is to arid together the 3 ears 
of the father’s and mother’s ages and divide b}' nine ; if the 
remainder is odd, a girl will be born.7 Among Muhammadans 
in the I’anjab it is thought that, if the w'omaii's milk before 
birth is thin, she will have a boy ; if, when it is put in a shell and 
fire is applied, it dries up, she will have a girl.** According to 
the Saddhanna Pundnrlka (xviii. 34 f. \SBF xxi. (1884) 3441), a 
preacher of the law (Buddhist) can discern if a woman is preg¬ 
nant of a dead child or if she will have a healthy child. He 
discerns bj' the odour whether the child will be a boy or a girl. 

Litkratdrk.— Besides the works cited, see H. Ploss and M. 
Bartels, Das Weib^, Leipzig, 1906. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

PREMONITION.— See Presentiment. 

PRESBYTER.— See Ministry. 

PRESBYTERIANISM.—The name ‘Presby- 
:.erianism ’ may be ajiplied in a general sense to 
:bat theory of the Church wliich aims at realizing 
ts visible unity through government by presbyters, 
flerical and lay, such presbyters being set ,aimrt 
by tlieir peers with popular consent, being all of 
equal status, and being organized for purposes of 
icelesiastical administration into Church courts, 
which rise one above another in an ascending 
;cale, from the congregational to tlie national. In 
a sense more particular ‘ Pnisbyterianism ’ is used 
:o denote the coniuete eflort after the realization 
)f that idea whicli, originating in the work of 
olm Calvin, was elahorateil by those who followed 
im into a definite form of Church organization, 
with a distinctive type of doctrine, morals, and 
itual, and which in one form or anotlier counts 
lerhaps 100,000,000 adherents to-day. Preshy- 
-erianism .seeks to avoid, on the one hand, the 
ibsolute subjection of individual congregations to 
government from without and above, and, on tlie 
ther, their absolute independence of all restraint. 

Of the three great types of Church government it 
s therefore the middle one, between Congregation¬ 
alism and Episcopacy. 

I. Emergence of the Calvinist Presby- 
’'ERIAN system. — 1 . The NT basis.—Serious 
^resbyterian scholarship is long past the stage of 
he crude ‘ juredivino’ defence of Presbyterianism, 
as if it were the only form of Church governrnent 
xpressly sanctioned by the Word of God and the 
nstitntion of Christ. During the first phase of 
he famous controversy between Puritans and 
Anglicans the Puritans claimed divine sanction 
'or their ecclesiastical system, or, at least, divine 
lisapproval of that of their opponents, as against 
he Anglican argument from the expediency of the 
‘piscopate; but in the later stages of the conflict 
lie two sides reversed their rdles. The contro- 
ersy died down about A.D. 1700 after the battle 
ver the Ignatian Epistles ; and the whole question 
as to the primitive form of Church government 
nly revived under the stimulus of modern histori- 

1 E. F. im Thum, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 
883, p. 233. 

2 PR ii. 143. 8 Shayast Id-shdyast, ii. 6 {SBE v. 247). 

4 A. J. N. Tremearne, JRAl xlii. 172. 

® W. H. R. Rivers, FL xxi. 46 f. « Seligmann, p. 250. 

7 Aston, FL xxiii. 198. 8 Rose, JA t xxxv. 281. 
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cal scholarship, with new methods, and under a 
new form. It is now realized by irni)artial critics 
that no one form of Cliurch government is to be 
definitely discerned in Holy Writ more than 
another. While Calvin, therefore, and others of 
his day believed themselves the restorers of primi¬ 
tive Christianity, freed from the errors an<l corrup¬ 
tions of Komanisrn, modern scholarship cannot 
absolutely subscribe this opinion. Iwen if the 
Reformers had possessed the necessary critical 
insight to construct a clear i»icture of the NT 
Church, they must have found it impossible to 
rei)roduce with perfect faithfulness a primitive 
creed and polity which later had been in success¬ 
ive contact with the Cra^co-Roman and barbarian 
worlds ; conversely, such a reproduction of primi¬ 
tive institutions would be a poor guarantee for 
their success in modern times. A living organism 
is necessarily subject to change, and the attempt 
to ignore a millennium of ecclesiastical histoiy 
could not but fail. So far, then, as the advocate 
of Presbyterianism makes use of the N'f to-day, he 
must claim to reproduce the si)irit and intention 
of the primitive Church, and not its mechanism ; 
he will draw his main arguments rather from con¬ 
siderations of expediency. He will show how 
Presbyterianism lias proved itself }»articularly 
suited to the genius of its adherents; how it luis 
played a prominent ])art in the political develop¬ 
ment of those peoj)lcs who have worked out 
systems of rei)resontalive government ; how it has 
produced a unique and admitte dly worthy type of 
character; and, if these and other [lossible con¬ 
tentions savour to some extent of pragmatism, he 
may reply to this criticism that Church govern¬ 
ment can be, as an actual fact, traced in all ages— 
the NT age included~-to motives of ex])ediency, 
and that one of the fatal errors which liaNO helped 
to rend the Church has been the injudicious eleva¬ 
tion of government into the region of dogmatics. 

Although the conditions f)reval( nt in the early 
Church are inconsistent with the [)ossible existence 
of either Presbyterianism or Kpi.scopacy as we 
understand them, we find both presbyters and 
bishops mentioned in the NT ; and the problem of 
their relationship, which has given rise to endless 
controversy, cannot be [)fissed over. Whether we 
argue with Jerome that bisliop and presbyter were 
originally identical, and hold with Lightfoot that 
the eT)iscopate was developed from the presbyter 
ate b}' elevation; whetlicr we contend, witli 
Harnack, that the offices were distinct from the 
beginning ; or whether, with Lindsay and Loofs, 
we hold that irpeai^vrepos was the oflicial name, 
while iirldKotro^ described the function, the problem 
remains the same, viz. How did the bishop come 
to overshadow the presbyter, and finally reduce 
him to a definitely inferior position? 'I’lie most 
feasible explanation yet suggested seems to be 
that which is fountled upon the bishop’s connexion 
with the Kucharist, a connexion indicated by 
practically all the sub-ajiostolic literature. 

2. Sub-apostolic development.—Whih? the AyJTTT? 
still existed, the oflicial in charge of the celebra¬ 
tion would enjoy a distinctive place, not only in 
the Church itself, but in the eyes of outsiders. As 
the A-ydir-n fell into disuse, and the sacramental 
aspect of the Kucharist gained prominence, the 
bishop’s pre-eminence would develop with it. The 
crux of the entire episcopal development .seems 
to lie here ; and, once the bishop had definitely 
asserted his special position among the qflicial.s of 
the Church, circumstances favoured his steady 
elevation. Roman imperialism and Jewish nation¬ 
alism were in deadly contlict about the close of the 
1st cent. ; Jewish Christianity was rapidly dis¬ 
appearing ; and all the conditions were in favour 
01 the Gentile M<tkowo^ and his function being 


rc(;<)giiizcd as against the Jewish irpeai^inepoi and 
his function. The Didaclic is the most valuable 
do(;ument for this transition perio<l ; and in 
Ignatius we first find the threefold ministry, with 
tlie supremacy of the bishoj), clearly set forth as 
the divinely-apjioirited form of Church govern¬ 
ment.* It is dillicult, at this time of day, to 
acce])t Ignatius’s own view that ho received this 
theory by divine revelation ; and the bricJ interval 
of time between him and Clement of Rome shows 
that his theory (;annot have been extensively in 
practice when he wrote ; but his martyrdom 
‘ barhrd and fledged ’ his teaching, and gave undue 
weight to iiis ecclesiastical expedient. Moreover, 
the Church was faced in times iiiiuiediately ftdlow- 
***^ heresy within and hoslilily ANitliout, and 
the concentration of power in as few' hands as 
possible ]>roved of gren.t vaLu*. 'The forming of a 
crec<I, and of a collection of Holy Scriptures upon 
which to base it, was logically followed by tlie 
need of an authoritative inl<‘rpretation for both. 
'I'he hisliop, alieady proniineiit, naturally if not 
logically became the authoritative mouthpiece of 
the Church in matters of the faith; and apostolic 
succession followed in due course, hciueus, e.g., 
(irfinitely connects the thei^ry of the apostolic 
smaacssioii uf the episco[)ate with the necessity of 
maintaining sound doctrine ; and the bishop thus 
emerges from the comparative obscurity of earlier 
times with a status in matters of tlie faith equal 
to that which he had previously enjoyed in matters 
of administration. Cypri.an’s position introduces 
a new’ factor. By his time creed and canon had 
attained a position of greater eertaiiity, and tlie 
sacerdotalism of the Church under 01' and also 
pagan intluen(;es had been intensified, so that 
apostolic succe.ssion is now a guaraiiU^e not so 
much of .sound doctrine as of the validity of the 
firiesthood. The evolution of territorial from con¬ 
gregational episcopacy w'as completed by tlie 
gradual assimilation of the (leclesiastieal system to 
the imperial. 'I’lie fall of the Empire, the trans¬ 
ference of barbarian respect from it to the (Tiuieh, 
the conversion and absorption into the Cliurch of 
the northern peojdes, all assisted in the proce.ss of 
closer organization ; and .so by degrees grew^ uj) 
the great mediaeval hierarchy—the feudal system 
being theoretically crow ried by the tw in summits of 
a papacy supreme in spiritual affairs and an empire 
.supreme in temporal. 

3. Mediaevalisin.—Snperlieially considered, the 
w'hole history and tendency of mediievalisin iiiiglit 
seem designed to bury ever deeper the very idea ol 
any hut monnrchicarCliurch government ; and the 
Reformation systems might .seem so siuhlen and 
complete a contrast to previous developments iia to 
justify Calvin’s theory of a rever.sion to primitive 
Christianity by the ignoring of mediawalism. Hut 
nothing ever makes its appearance in hisUuy 
without preparation ; and, w bile we cannot elimin¬ 
ate the genius of Calvin and the rest by exjilaining 
their systems out of any or all of their antecedents, 
we may discern certain nuMhcval tendencies w liicli 
led up to their work. Presbyterians may find the 
beginnings of their history either in the NT or in 
the book of Exodus, if they w ill ; hut the mcdijcval 
continuation of it has been too much neglected. 
Although the practical needs and prohleiiis of 
mediajvalism served to exalt the ecclesi.astical 
society at the expense of the individual, and to 
sacrifice the intellectual and homiletic interests of 
the Church to the organizing and sacerdotal tend¬ 
encies, yet the homiletic, intellectual, and *J*^**' 
vidiial element never completely perished. I rac- 
tical exigencies might favour the creation and 
maintenance of a rigid monarchical system, w hich 
deprived the individual of all political or iiitcliec- 
1 This episcopacy was congregational, not diocesan. 
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tual scope ; but the inaslerv of the 
never ^vholly unai.si)utod, aiul the essentia Uinst 
ian truth of tlie worth of the imlividual befo e 
God never fell coini)let(‘ly out of sight. Ihiough- 
out the growth of ecclesiasticisiu \\e can discern 
a continuous i)rocess of revolt against it, which, 
manifesting itself primarily in the form of Montan- 
ism {(fv.)j was suppressed, but, in its essence, 
defied extinction. A thanasius was faced bv Anus, 
Augustine by Pelagius, Hornanl by Abelard, 
Aquinas by Scotus; the slavery of intellect was 
always incomplete. But it is in monasticism 
(q.v,) that we can see most clearly the opposition 
of individualism to the tyranny of the institution. 
The impulse which, in the successive form 
Montanism, Novatianism, and Donat ism (<717. 
succumbed to the need for closer organization per 
sisted in the form of monasticism, and established 
an unbreakable hold iij)on Western Christendom 
From the beginning of monastic history the con 
version, the education, and the civilization of 
N.W. Europe were almost entirely the work of 
raonk.s; and, wdiile the episcopate succeeded in 
forcing the monks into the priesthood, monasticism 
conquered by forcing celibacy on the Western 
clergy and (Muancipating the orders from episcopal 
control. 'riie o]>])osition between tlic .secular 
clergy and the monks runs throughout niediiev^al- 
ism ; and the monastic side of the opposition repre¬ 
sents the preparation for the Keformed Churclies. 
Whereas the secular clergy obeyed a monarchic 
bishop, the monks obeyed a presbyter-abliot. 
Their vow of poverty gave expression to the truth 
tliat a man is of value apart from his property, 
their vow of c.clibacy destroyed the feudal feti.sh 
of family prestige, their vow of obedience was 
that of free-w'iil obedieni^e to a superior in whose 
election they ha<l a voice, and in making this vow 
a man left a society in which he was a mere irre¬ 
sponsible cog accidentally placed in a machine for 
one into wliich he entered voluntarily. Thus, 
while, as A. V. G. Allen puts it, ‘every direct 
specific purpose of the monk seemed in the long 
run to have been reversed, or to have proved a 
failure,’^ yet there was ‘a dee])er purpose which 
could not be defeated,— the accomplishment of 
indivddual personality.’ ^ It is in this presbyterial, 
as we might call it, conc(;ption of Chri.stian organ¬ 
ization that we di.scern the germ of the iteforma- 
tion. Moreover, wherea.s the secular clergy and 
the episcopate had all along represented sacrameri- 
tarianisni in worship and rigid solidarity in govern¬ 
ment, the monastic sy.steni, on the whole, had 
stood for the homiletic aspect of worship and a 
form of organization at once more elastic and more 
representative of the po[)ular voice. Of course, 
each side reacted upon the other. The monks 
were often the stoutest champions of orthodoxy, 
and their service.s were often mo.st highly ritual¬ 
istic ; on the other hand, tlie Church was demo¬ 
cratic enough to make it a.s po.s.sible for the mo.st 
obscure Chunfiiman to ascencf to the papal throne 
as it is for any citizen of the United States to 
become Tresident; and the semblance, at least, of 
representative government was retained in the 
election of bishops by the cathedral chapters and 
the choice of the pope by the conclave. But, in 
essence, the ditl'erence wliich afterwards became 
open in the Reformation between Catholic and 
rrotestant subsists throughout the Middle Ages 
between the episcopate and monasticism ; and it 
only required favourable circumstances to set on 
foot the process of disruption. 

4. Decline of papacy and the Reformation.— 
The decisive factor in the final separation of the 
16th cent, was the weakening of the papacy, which 

1 ChriHiian Institutions, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 178. 

2 lb. p. 176. 


was the only power capable of holding together 
the oppo.sed sides of ecclesiastical life. Ihe fate 
of Boniface VIII. marked an era in the decline of 
the paiial monarchy, which had ruined the Empire, 
only to find a new and more vigorous opponent in 
the growth of European nationalities ; the Baby- 
loni.sh caj)tivity of the Avignonese popes weakened 
the papal grip upon England and Germany. F.arly 
in the 14tli cent. William of Occam and Marsiglio 
of Padua outfaced the poi)e in the interest of Louis 
of Bavaria. Mar.siglio’.s fully-develoj)od demo- 
cratic idea of Church and State is a sign of the 
times; the fact that the Eraticelli were deej)ly 
uui-iw... involved in the anti-papal revolt is another; and 
mis of the whole incident has been well named the Minia- 
of/.n .' turo Reformation. The work of ^Vyclif in England 
is a manifestation of the same spirit, which, ])ass- 
ing from England to Bohemia and .John Hus, re¬ 
mained active there far into the 15th century. 
The.se various movements combined projects both 
of political and of ecclesiastical reform—they at¬ 
tacked the dogma as well as the organization and 
morals of the Church. To the growing di.strust 
of the papal monarchy and the whole .system with 
which it was bound up the Great Schi.sm contri¬ 
buted in no small measure; and the conciliar 
movement, wdiile it represents in essence the 
struggle between the aristocratic e])iscopal form 
of Church government and the autocratic papal 
form, helped to pave the way for democracy by 
asserting the re.sponsibility of rulers to tho.se whom 
they affected to rule. With the clo.se of the 
Council of Ba.sel in 1447 the i)apacy secured an 
illusory victory over its foes, but not even tlie 
splendour of the Renaissance period could blind the 
eyes of serious men to the moral and financial 
corruption of the Curia. The rise of European 
nationalities, the inventions of printing and of gun¬ 
powder, revolutionary discoveries both geographi¬ 
cal and scientific, contributed to the general ferment. 
Moderate men might desire a reform of the (‘hurch 
on the exi.stin^ basis, but others were driven by 
the monstrous indifierence of the Curia towards its 
own corruption to consider the evil as inliereni in 
the system itself, and to desire a more radiital 
reformation. In particular, the New' Learning, 
by exjm.sing the hollowness of many ecclesiastical 
pretensions, by weakening the belief in tran.sub- 
stantiation and .sacramentarianism generally, and 
by reviving the interest of Euroi)e in the teaching 
and homiletic side of Church activity, helped to 
relax the hold of the papacy upon the Church, and 
to set free the mona.stic side of its life from the 
long alliance with the episcopal. Finally, in the 
hands of Luther, Zwungfi, and Calvin, the cri.sis 
came — divergence matured into di\ision — and 
mona.stici.sm achieved its independence in the Re¬ 
formation. It is no accident, but the result of a 
profound historical nece.ssity, that the lands which 
remained in the Roman obedience were precisely 
those which had been fully Christianizeu in pre- 
mona.stic day.s, whereas the lands in wdiich monkish 
ini.s.sionaries, especially of the Iro-Scottish ty][)e, 
had laboured w'ent over to the Reformation 
side. 

From one point of view, the Reformation repre¬ 
sents revolt and the rending of Christendom in 
pieces; but the pieces into wdiich the Church fell 
correspond, with some definiteness, each to some 
previous tendency within media*.valism ; and, from 
another standpoint, the Reformation is the substi¬ 
tution of spiritual unity under the headship of 
Christ for external, mechanical unity under the 
papal monarchy. The democratic constitution 
proposed for the churches of Hesse, e.g., was the 
work of Lambert, a Franciscan monk, and recalls 
the Benedictine organization. Lutheranism re¬ 
minds US forcibly of the Augustinian order ; and 
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the Presbyterian tyne of constitution under Calvin 
and his follower^ t ails to memory the ort^anization 
of the great monastic orders of later medijevalism, 
wherein many houses were attiliated into one great 
society. Point for point, this parallel between 
mediaeval tendencies and Reformation facts could 
be worked out in much detail. It will siifhce, 
however, to note that Presbyterianism, like other 
ecclesiastical systems, Mas no new phenomenon 
suddenly entering about 1550 on a career totally 
unprepared for, but was the emergence into free¬ 
dom of a tendency many centuries old. Substitute 
Christ for the pope as tne head of the Church, and 
spiritual for corporeal unity, and you have at once 
the exjdanation of our Protestant divisions, and 
the antidote to much of the alarm which they 
cause in unreflecting minds. 

5. The question of government.—When we con¬ 
sider the great importance which by and by came 
to be attached to the question of Church govern¬ 
ment—HO that the form of organization adopted 
by Presbyterianism became, in time, its chief 
differentia from the rest of Protestantism, and 
‘jure Divino ’ arguments went hand in hand with 
armed force to resi.st any encroachment upon its 
rights—it is curious to reflect that, in the early 
days of Protestantism, the question of government 
was a secondary consideration. The Reformers, 
following the monastic lead, M ere more concerned 
M’ith teaching than Muth administration ; and, pro¬ 
vided they got rid of the pa[)al hoailship and could 
secure the safety of great truihs like that of justi¬ 
fication by faith, they kept a reasonably open mind 
on the question of organization. The salvat,ion of 
the individual through the direct mediation of 
Christ was the vital point; other matters were 
subsidiary. Being in revolt against over-organiza¬ 
tion and ail the loss of individual Christian liberty 
which that implied, Luther, Calvin, and the rest 
could scarcely make a virtue of ecclesiasticism. 

Ecclesiastical organization whs perhat)s the 
least important activity of Martin liUther and the 
Lutheran Church. In common with the Calvinists, 
this Church recognized the priesthood of all be¬ 
lievers and thej)ai ity of ministers, but, unlike the 
Calvinists, di<l not harden tliis into a fixed principle 
of organization. In the Scandinavian countries, 
M'here kings and bishops co-operated in the M'ork 
of reformation, the episcopate M^as retained, 
though in a modified form ; in the German princi¬ 
palities the jus episcopate M as delegated to the civil 
power, M’hich in turn delegated it to Consistories, 
and the persistence of civil government and patron¬ 
age in the Church prevented Lutheranism from 
ever attaining to the firm representative organiza¬ 
tion whi(^h lias become a feature of Preshyteriaii- 
isra. The attitude of Melanchthon, who would 
have recognized either bishops or a pope if they 
could have been shoMm to be of real use, has re¬ 
mained typical ; the small crop of Lutheran Free 
Churches has resulted mainly from doctrinal objec¬ 
tions to the union of Lutheran and Reformed a 
century ago in Prussia and allied states, and at 
least one such body seceded on the question of 
whether government was an essential feature of 
the Church at all. 

The Calvinist bodies were prevented by circum¬ 
stances from any such indilFcrence to the form of 
Church government ; for, M'liether by accident or 
by necessity, they found themselves situated either 
in republics or in principalities and kingdoms Mdiere 
the absence of a sympathetic ruler rendered the 
Lutheran plan impossible, and where the opoosi- 
tion of the bishops sooner or later demanded the 
repudiation of episcojiacy. As has now been 
shown, the retention or episcopacy in .some Refor¬ 
mation lands and its rejection in others was no 
accident, but a logical consequence of the attitude 


assumed by the bishops and the civil authorities 
toM^ards the Reformation. 

H. Subsequent DEVELOPMENT.~\. Doctrink. 
—In the dogmatic sphere tM'o great doctrines 
mark off the Calvinist system from all others. 

(a) The first of tliese is the doctrine of the 
absolute sovereicjnty of God^ Mliich is the keynote 
of all the oilier Calvinist develojuiients. This 
carried with it the doctrines of election and pre- 
destiii.’ilion {yq.v.), Mhich, in their rigid Supra- 
lapsarian form, denied man any part ieipation M’hat- 
oyer in the work of saving him.self, and, in their 
milder Infralapsariau form, left him only a very 
minor part to play in it. This dogma, harsh as it 
may seem to the more lenient spirits of to-day, is 
not to he dismissed off-hand . s if itM’eie a nuTe 
negation of man’s free Mill. The ‘ mere good 
pleasure’ aspect of the doctrine is not the vital 
part of it. In the days when Calvin promulgated 
it the agony of a dying age and the birth-pangs of 
a new might M'dlseem to renew the eireninstenees 
under Mhieli Augustine had set it forth, and to 
force upon men anew t he conviction that God Mas 
all and man Mas nothing ; to defiend absolutely 
on the sovereign Mi 11 of G od for salvation Mas 
better than to ilepend upon the aibitraiy Mill of a 
corrupt decaying jiajiacy and an ignorant, evil¬ 
living priesthood ; the folly of too much freedom 
M as demonstrated by the excesses of Anabaptists 
and other irres[)onsible sectaries, and Lutheranism 
hesitated between universali.sm and the predestined 
release of certain elected men from the conse¬ 
quences of a totall} depraved and enslaved human 
M'ill. Calvin’s doctrine of election was not so 
much a gloomy and pessimistic denial of human 
freedom as the joyous pi oclamation that man lived 
in an ordered universe M’hcre the sovereignty of 
God removed from the region of doubt the salvation 
of the true believer. It is an attempt to recognize 
necessity and order in the world of God’s creation 
—to see temporal things, in Spinoza’s immortal 
phrase, ‘sub specie eternitatis.’ This teaching 
runs throughout the Calvinist Confessions ; ancl, 
though the settling down of modern civilization 
has induce<l in many quarters a revival of the 
softer Semi-Pelagian ideas, it still remains the 
oflicial belief of Presbyterian Christendom. 

(b) The other doctrinal dilferentia of Calvin¬ 
ism is found in connexion with the sacra/nents. It 
<liflcrs fi'om Lutheranism in regard to baptismal 
regeneration and the ordinary necessity of baptism ; 
but the chief difl'erence is in n;gard to the Lord’s 
Supper. The Itoman Catholic doctrine of transub- 
.staiitiation foil into disfavour as vitally connected 
Muth the ideas of ]»ricsthood and organization 
against which Protestantism Mas an avo\ve«l revolt; 
and the Lutheran idea of consulistantiation, with 
its insistence upon the corporeal presence of Christ 
in the sacraimuit, seemed to more radical Reformers 
to differ so little from the Catholic notion as to he 
an insufticient guarantee against the reintroduction 
of a tyrannical jiriesthood using unscrupulously a 
magical key by which they could open or close 
heaven to the rest of mankind. On the other 
hand, ZMungli and his folloM’ing, by denying any 
real presence at all and reducing the sacrament to 
a mere memorial, seemed to many to go too far in 
the other direction. In actual fact the diflcrence 
between Luther and ZMungli seriously divided the 
Reformers. Calvin’s theory of the sacrament 
occupies a position betMeen these extremes; it 
substitutes for the corporeal presence of Christ 
a spiritual, though quite real, presence ; for the 
magical opus ojyeratum of Roman Catholicism it 
substitutes an operation of the Holy S])irit M'here- 
by the believing communicant really feeds upon 
dhrist; it professes to find in the real presence 
a mystery too profound to be explained by 
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the simple meehanical tlieory of Catholics and 
Lutherans or to lx; ^^xplaiiied away by (hee<|ually 
simple denial of Zwinuli ; and, while tlie mediating 
position of the Calvinist theory has l)r<>r^ht it under 
the suspicion of htM’n.ir an elpr}viK6i> cunnin/;ly devised 
in tlie interest of ecclesiastical and political union 
anwn^ the Keformers—the work of a Presbyterian 
politician rather than a philosoiihic theologian—so 
far as is known, no scrap of evi(lence exists to show 
that Calvin had any such dcdiberate purpose. It 
fits in quite articulately with the rest of his theo¬ 
logy, and is the natural result of an effort on the 
part of one who was not an extremist to devise a 
theory of the sacrament which would retain the 


independence of many various bodies consistent 
Avith the essential requisite of true spiritual unity ; 
taken in connexion with the idea of an invisible 
Church known only to God, it renders secession, 
except for the weightiest reasons, wicked and 
frivolous. Calvin Avill not even go so far as to 
unchurch Rome, though he contends that the 
insignificance of the remnants of a true Church 
contained in it abundantly justifies men in repudi¬ 
ating the Roman communion. * We behoved to 
witlidraw from them in order to draw near to 
Christ’ (bk. iv. ch. ii. §6).^ 

In tlie Church God uses men for the useful and 
honourable office of the ministry, and in Holy 


real presence of Christ without degrading it into Scripture, the touchstone of all his ideas, Calvin 
the mechanical production of a priest with a finds only two permanent orders of ministry—the 
formula. If it ha.s .served to hold together a great pastor and the teacher—though temporary offices, 
mass of Protestant opinion uixin a subject so vital, such as those of apostle, prophet, and evangeli.st, 
that is not so nmcli the result of any definite existed in NT times for special purposes, and might 
})oIitical design as a tribute to its innate rea.sonabIe- profitably be temporarily renewed on sufficient 
ness and moderation. It remain.s yet a feature of occasion. Of the permanent ollicers the pastor 
eonfessional Presbyterianism. roughly re.sembles the apostle, who.se function he 

ii. PoLiTV.— The most characteristic asj>ect of localize.s. ‘ What the apostles did for the whole 
ITeshyteriani.sm, however, is its evolution as an world, every pastor should do for the flock over 
ecclesiastical polity. It is a natural inference from which he is appointed ’ (bk. iv. cb. hi. §6). His 
the doctrines of justification by faith and of the olfice entitles him to preach, to administer the 


sole sovereignty of God that all men are equal 
before their maker, and the status of the clergy as 
a special caste wieilding the powers of spirituarlife 
ana death was thereby do.stroyed. The ecclesias¬ 
tical organization was looked at no longer from 
above hut from below : the (!all of the people and 
the approval of his peers replaced efii.scopal conse¬ 
cration in the making of a minister ; the laity 
received a share in the government of the Church, 
and the responsibility of olficials to tlie general 
lx)dy became a recogniz(Hl feature of ecclesiastical 
organization. 'Fhus, heliind all the formal shapes 
assumed by Reformed Church constitutions, an 
essentially democratic s[)irit is discerned. All was, 
at first, experirmmtal ; definite and rigid sy.stems 
were evolved only by degrees. A ‘jure humane’ 
cfuscopacy did not frighten Calvin ; and Knox, the 
founder of national Scottish Presbyterianism, ap- 
iroved, before his death, the rcintrodiiction of 
iishops for certain specified purpo.ses and on a basis 
of responsihiliW. But the fundamental ideas of 
the Reformed Churchmen had .sealed the doom of 
the old type of episcopate, ami, before long, the 
dangers involved in tlie preservation of even its 
outward form rendered a ^leHnitely Presbyterian 
theorv and system inevitable. Cireumstanees 
forced upon Melville and others a greater rigidity 
of view and practice than had been found neces.sary 
by Calvin and Knox; and tlie conception of 
ministerial parity as an essential feature of the 
true Church was forced upon the Calvinist com¬ 
munions by ecclesiastical and political strife. The 
effusion of blood, as well as ink, in its defence 
caused the Presbyterians to set a great, perhaps 
an exaggerated, value upon their theories of 
Church government, for wliich they have suffered 
and fought, as other men for their faitli. 

The starting-nointof any inquiry into the nature 
and history of Presbyterian Church government is 
necessarily found in Calvin’s Institutes and especi¬ 
ally in bk. iv., which deals with the doctrine of 
the Church. According to Calvin, a Church and 
ministers are neces.sary as external heljis to the 
true believer, for whose edification the ministers at 
ublic worship expound God’s Word. A careful 
istinction is drawn between the invisible Church 


sacraments, to exorcise discipline, to admonish, 
and to exhort; and, while this is ordinarily 
to he done for a special church to which he 
.should he restricted, Congregationalism is avoided 
by the qualification that the pastor should move 
by public permission or be moved by public 
authority when the public good demands it. The 
idea of mini.sterial parity, which later became a 
rigidly defined principle of the Presbyterian system, 
comes out in the contention that, in Scripture, 
bishop, presbyter, pastor, and minister are inter- 
changeable terms for the same ecclesiastical olfice. 
Calvin’s later correspondence serves to show that he 
had no objection to episcojiacy in so far as hisliojis 
might be useful and expedient; but his doctrine 
of the Church loaves them no essential place in it. 
Historically he regards the ancient bishop as a 
mere chairman of presbyters ; and, with lum, 
Jerome’s famous dictum as to the original equality 
of bishop and presbyter, which raised no contro¬ 
versy in Jerome’s day, and yet was never forgotten, 
became at length the basis of a Church polity. 

The teacher, who corresponds roughly to the 
prophet and evangelist, is restricted to a purely 
educational function. Among the offices men¬ 
tioned in Ro 12 and 1 Co 12, two are recognized as 
permanent—government and the care of the poor ; 
and the secondary position of government, in 
Calvin’s eyes, is shown by the admission of the 
laity to a share in these. Elders a.ssi.st in the 
government of the Church, and deacons are divided 
into two classes according as they care for the 
poor and sick or deal with almsgiving. The jier- 
manent olficials of the Church therefore are : 
pastors, teachers, elders, and deacons. 1’he essen¬ 
tials for the making of a minister are : the call of 
God, examination as to life and doctrine, the call 
of the people, and a solemn setting apart to his 
office. Calvin almost goes out of his way to defend 
the people’s right of electing their minister, but 
recommends that, in the interest of peace and 
common sense, other ministers should preside over 
the election. In the above conception of the 
Church we have in essence many of the features 
of present-day Presbyterianism— e.g., tl^e equality 


--known only to God—and the visible Church which 
is discerned ‘ wherever we see the Wonl of God 
sincerely preached and heard, wlierever we see the 
sacraments admini.stered according to the in.stitu- 
tion of Christ ’ (hk. iv. ch. i. § 9). This very simple 
idea of the marks of the true Church renders the 


1 It is not Burprisini? that, in time, Catholicism came to 
regard Calviniam as the arch-enemy. The Calviniets, e.g., 
were excluded from the Peace of Augsburg (1555), and were 
only recognized in the Peace of Westphalia as late as 1648. 
How far the feeling had become mutual may be gathered from 
the fact that, as late as 1647, the stately and balanced West¬ 
minster Confession cannot refrain from abuse of the pope 
(xxv. 6). 
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of ministers, thuir elojtion by the people, t he share 
of the laity in Chureh government, and so on. 
But so far nothing unique is present, except per¬ 
haps the unusually vigorous defence of popular 
rights. The determinative feature of Calvin’s 
system, however, appears on consideration of his 
theory coriceming tlie relations between the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers. The Church, according 
to him, has a threefold power : (1) she can declare 
and interpret dogma, though she has no right to 
invent new dogmas not found in Scripture; (2) 
she can legislate for the Church, but sue has no 
right to force purely human expedients and cere¬ 
monies upon her members to the prejudice of their 
consciences ; thus he frees men from the Roman 
type of bondage to tradition and custom, and 
reduces the spirit of Church government to the 
observance of mutual charity and edification ; (3) 
—and here the most distinctive feature of Calvin- , 
ism is reached—he insists upon retaining for the j 
Church a certain sphere of jurisdiction. Unlike 
Luther and Zwingli, who freely surrendered the 
mlininistrative and disciplinary power of the 
Church to the civil authorities, whether princely 
or republican, Calvin attempted to mark off for the 
Church a sphere of spiritual iurisdiction distinct 
from the civil ; and on the determination of his 
followers to define and preserve this sjdn-re, irre¬ 
spective of all difficulties, hangs imndi of the 
trouble that fell to the lot of I'n.'sbyteiiaidsm in 
later years. Sjiiritual government, in his view, 
was as necessary to the Church civil government 
to the State ; and the two jurisdictions, though 
mutually helpful ratlier than antagonistic, were 
quite distinct. The Church could not surrender, 
voluntarily or compulsorily, the power of the keys ; 
she claimed no right to inflict civil punishment, 
but only to admonish and, if necessary, to excom- 
niuni(!afe, for the purpose of producing repentance 
in ofic’idt'rs —a purpose in whicli the civil procedure 
fre(pv :!ly failed. This useful power of ecclesi¬ 
astical discipline for spiritual evil-doers was to be 
in the hands of a Consistory * of elders which is in 
the Church what a council is in a city’ ; and the 
basis of its judgments upon individuals was of 
course to be Christian doctrine. The error of the 
Roman Church lay not in the claiming of this 
power, but in the abuse of it for unworthy and 
worldly ends through the agency of corrupt and 
irresponsible individuals. Calvin does not seek to 
interfere with or to minimize in any way the 
scope of the civil power. He calls the magistrates 
‘ ambassadors of God,’ ‘ vicegerents of God,’ and 
says that Ciod considers tlicir office an honourable 
one ; and, while he indicates his personal preference 
for aristocratic government tempered by democratic 
consent, he holds that it is the duty of all Christian 
men to obey whatever lawful rulers have dominion 
over them. The only circumstances under w hich 
resistance, active or passive, is justifiable arise 
when the commands oi rulers clash with the com¬ 
mands of God. Conversely, it is the duty of 
rulers to preserve public peace and happiness, and 
their first care must be for religion and morals. 
Their co-operation is due to the Church in this 
regard, 

‘ provided this is done to preserve, not to disturb, the order of 
the Church, to establish, not to destroy, discipline. For, seeing 
the Church has not, and ought not to wish to have, the power 
of compulsion (I speak of civil coercion), it is the part of pious 
king^s and princes to maintain religion by laws, edicts, and 
sentences ’ (bk. iv. ch. xi. § 1(1). 

While thus fully recognizing the civil jurisdiction, 
Calvin holds that it sliould not interfere with the 
ecclesiastical, unless by direct invitation or neces¬ 
sity ; and in this effort to define the respective 
limits of Church and civil power, to secure civil 
co-operation while keeping sniritual jurisdiction 
and liberty inviolate, he stanas alone among the 


Reformers. The forms of procedure set forth in 
bk. iv. ch. X. are of oidy secondary iinj)ortance. 
The point of his system which is distinctively 
characteristic of I’resbyterianism consists in his 
determination to keep ecclesiastical discipline in 
ecclesiastical hands. 

Such, in brief, are Calvin’s ideas of Church 
government; but he lacked a field in which to 
test them, until, overwlielimul by the ‘formidable 
obtestation’ of Guillaume Karel, he cousentcid to 
settle in Geneva. In tliat city there had long been 
an unstable (equilibrium of three forces—the vice- 
dominus of the house of Savo the bishop, who w^as 
often a member of the same liouse, arid tire i)cople; 
and, w'hen Calvin arrived in the (dty in 1536, the 
people had just won their freedom, after a contest 
in which independeme und the new faith had 
dayed an equal part. Rut a slate of confusion 
ia(i supervened ; and Karel the Reformer knew 
that no one in the city was capable of rediKung 
the chaos to order. Accordingly, lie persuaded 
Calvin to relinquish his project of furtlier study 
for the work of organization. The system of 
(’hurch government introduced w'as naturally 
iTesbyterian : not only did Calvin’s own ideas 
run in that dire(*tiun, but the attempt to con¬ 
tinue episcopacy would have had scant hope of 
success m a city which had just shaken off the 
tyranny of a bisho}>. Nevertheless the people 
hated the bishop less as a Roman Catholic, or a 
corrupt Churchman, or an otlicial without NT 
warrant than as an interfcier with their liberty, 
just as they afterward-; hated Calvin and the rest 
for the .same reason. Trouble began almost at 
once. In a memorandum of 15tb Jan. 1537 Calvin 
asked the Council for a body of incorruptible men 
to exercise Church discipline up to and including 
excommuniration. But tlui civil autliorities did 
not like Calvin’s rcqiu.'st that the Church might 
have a di.sciplinary authority which neither Luther 
nor Zwingli had asked for it, and many citizcuis 
feared for their personal frecuiom. In 1538 a 
majority of the new Council consisted of Calvin’s 
opponents. Strife began, and grew' so keen that 
the ministers were forbidden to preach politics. 
Disgusted by this, and angered by the attempt to 
force upon them the observance of the Bernese 
usages, the ministers finally revolted openly at the 
Council’s command to ex(dude no one from com¬ 
munion, and on 21st April they brought matters 
to a crisis by refusing to dispense the sacrament. 
They were banished, and all mediation w'as 
rejected by the Council. This refusal to acce])t 
dictation from tlie civil power on a matter vital to 
the welfare and liberty of the Church, and the 
choice of banishment before surrender, are a new 
departure in Protestant history, and are determina¬ 
tive of Presbyterianism. 

Calvijds first experience of Geneva, how'ever, 
did not deter him from returning, though reluct¬ 
antly, three years later ; for no city in Krance was 
safe, and no city in Germany polilie-ally free, and 
in Geneva alone could he hope to find a sphere 
of operations. Within twenty-four hours of his 
return he was at work ; and the Ordonnances were 
the final outcome of his labours. He wished to 
embody the distinction between civil and spiritual 
jurisdiction, to secure the inde|)cndence of the 
Church witliin her own sphere, to obtain the ac¬ 
ceptance of a creed based on Holy Scrij)ture alone, 
and to tune up Genevan morals to a N'f pitch. 
The difficulty was that he must gain the consent 
of the civil pow’ers to his solution of a |)roblem 
which had hitherto been solved very ditlerently, 
and must induce them to relinquish a grrat part- of 
their authorit}'. At the same time the enforce¬ 
ment of a NT standard of morals w as distasteful 
to many citizens. Accordingly the Ordonnances 
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while Ca,lviii’s sole \\orl\, do not represent his ideal. 
Four classes of ollicial are recoLcnized in thn 
Church—-pastor, teacher, elder, and deacon. I he 
ministers wtne cliosen hy those already ordained 
after an exaniii)ation as to lite and doctrine. 1 he 
civil power then a))proved of tiieni ; finally the 
peoj)le heard them, and thi'y were ordaineil with¬ 
out laying on of hands. The ileinocratic idea of 
this heearne aristocratic in ])ractice; for, in actual 
fact, the people accepted, rather than elected, their 
ministers. The ministers were to meet once a week 
in conference ami once in three months for mutual 
criticism ; in this ‘venerable coinjiany,’ which di 
not, except hy censure and moral weight, interfere 
in civil allairs, we discern a germ of the Presbytery. 
The teachers were purely for educational purposes. 
The ruling elders were in the Church what the 
magistrates were in the city. 'Jdieir function wa; 
purely spiritual, conlinod to tlie judging of sjiiritual 
ofiences and the inlliction of spiiitual penalties, 
the aim being to secure the I'cpuntniire of the 
offender. But, though Calvin, in accordance with 
his general jirinciples, attcunpted to mark off this 
eldershij), with its ecclesiastical sphere of action, 
quite distinctly from the magistracy, with its ci\ 
functions, he could not quite secuio what he wanted, 
and had even the worse of the comjuomise which 
followed. He was unable to secure the election of 
the eldens by the Church alone, or on tiie pure 
ground of spiritual and moral lit ness. 'J'he Council, 
besides fixing the number of elders at twelve, 
decreed that two must be chosen from the Little 
Council, four from the Sixty, and six from the'fwo 
Hundred, 'flie twelve, in tlie first instance, were 
really civil functionaries, and a committee of tlie 
Council ; only .secondarily and nominally <lid they 
form part of a Church court. Calvin mav have 
had a paramount inffuen<;e in that court, ))ut his 
influence was a purely moral one, and he never 
presided. Indeea, in spite of the presence of these 
twelve councillors in the Consistory, along with the 
ministers, Calvin had much ado to secure for it the 
right of excommunication. It was agreed that, if 
no repentance resulted from iudgments up to and 
including excommunication, the persistent offender 
should be handed over to the civil jiowcr. As this 
applied to doctrinal as well as moral cases, it 
really amounted to a declaiation of the riglit of 
persecution ; here at least Calvin is not in a<lvance 
of his age, and his readiness to admit the inter¬ 
ference of civil power, so long a.s it is not opposed 
to him, weakens his position as against liostile 
interference. The deacons discharged the func¬ 
tions already indicated in the Institution hut were 
not organized, as recommended therein, into two 
classes, Calvin’s machinery for the doctrinal and 
moral regeneration of Geneva, therefore, con.sisted 
of a verbally inspired Word of God, ministers to 
expound tlie same, a Consistory to enforce it, and 
the Council to deal with recalcitrant.s. A great 
deal of petty and almost ridiiailous business came 
before the Consistory, hut it accamiplished its 
main purpose of raising the undoubtedly low 
standard of Genevan morals. Even to hold what 
he had got cost Calvin a long and hitter struggle. 
He was op})osed hy many old Genevans who had 
taken a prominent part in the liberation of their 
city and resented foreign intrusion, however 
salutary ; and hy that section of the citizens wlio 
resented the strictness of his moral control. His 
gains were not secure for over a decade ; and not 
till he received the citizenship of Geneva in 1559 
did he attempt to define more clearly the di.s- 
tinction between Church and State, in a series of 
demands which were practically all granted by 
tlie Council. Before liis death in 1564 he had 
vastly bettered Genevan morals, given the city a 
splendid educational S3\stein, and made it a refuge 


for the oppressed of hairope, and he had the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that in France, in Scotland, 
and elsewhere his ideas of Clmrcli government and 
of the relation of Church and State were being 
extensively put into practice, 'i'he Froshyterian 
Ciimcli as a distinct and definite ecclesiastical 
body had entered upon its honourable career. 

iil. History in Europe.—i. Scotland.— Pres¬ 
hy terianism, ill its national form as an established 
Cliurcli, is best exemplified in the case of Scotland, 
where, after an eventful history of three centuries 
and a half, it still retains a powerful grip upon 
the peo]»le. The Scottish Reformation, in the 
Lutheran form, was already so far advanced in 
ir>!25 a.s to call for stringent government interfer¬ 
ence ; hut, when it became strong enough to 
dominate the nation forty years later, it had 
assumed the Calvinist form, and it was the 
Calvinist type of theology and polity tliat received 
offic ial recognition in 1560. The great protagoiii.st 
of tlie movement was John Knox, who was called 
to the ministry at St. Andrews hy popular acclama¬ 
tion (luring the period of excitement which followed 
tlie murder of Cardinal Beaton (1546). Knox was 
nuuh* prisoner when the French fleet captured St. 
Andrew.s castle in 1547, and .spent two years as a 
galley-slave. After his release he remained in 
exile till 1559. Part of this period was spent in 
England, where he more than once refused prefer- 
nent, part in Frankfort, where he and others 
/ainly attempted to set the Church upon a Puritan 
hasi.s, and part in Geneva, wliere he was enabled 
to see at work opinions and ideas which he had 
‘mh'pendently drawn from Scripture. His views 
>vere moulded and conlirined rather than created 
\jy his (Genevan experience. Returning finally to 
Scotland in 1550, he became at once the head and 
front of the Reformation movement ; and, if any 
conlirination of his Presbyterian convictions was 
necessary, he found it in the opposition of regent 
and bishops. By the middle of 1560 the Treaty of 
Edinhurgfi marked the trium))h of Protestantism 
and English influence over Catholicism and the 
French interest, and the religious influence of 
Knox held the field in Scotlarul. The Confession 
of 1560 is thoroughly Calvinist, and is conspicuous 
for a wise moderation, which is unfortunately less 
aiiparent in the conflicts of later times. The fir.si. 
Bo(jk of Discijdine embodies an essentially Pres¬ 
byterian concejUion of the ministry. The difl'er- 
(;m;c.s from the Genevan organization are exactly 
what we might expect from the differing ecclesi¬ 
astical needs of a nation and a city-state; the 
(liflerences from the modern Scottish organization 
may be exjilained from the different circumstances 
of the age. Knox and his cemdjutors were faced 
hy the (liflicult problem of an abundant harvest 
and a lack of labourers; they had to find 1(X) 
ministers where Calvin had to find one. The 
first General Assembly, e.g.j contained only six 
ministers; accordingly, the ministerial office was 
sii|q)lemented in two directions. Tiie rtmder’s 
office was added to fill the gaps in the ranks of 
the regular ministry, the temporary nature of 
the expedient, however, being fully recognized. 
Readiu's were expected and encouraged to justify 
hy tluur work eventual promotion to the regular 
ministry; persistent incapacity to do so was 
followed by exclusion from office. The scarcity 
of ministers also implied the neces.sity of making 
the best jiossihle use of those available, and the 
country was therefore divided into ten dioceses, 
each in charge of a superintendent, who had to see 
that kirks were planted at the proper strategic 
points, to help tlie ministers in their work, and 
generally to exercise supervision. Some of these 
w'ere laymen. The contention that these super¬ 
intendents were virtually bishops cannot be upheld 
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—still less the almost fantastic contention that 
they were intended in time to be superseded by 
fully-qualiHed bishops. In this connexion we may 
note a curious and instructive parallel to the 
Scottish system of 1560 in the Canadian organiza¬ 
tion of to-day. There, similar needs have called 
forth similar expedients. The dillUailt problem of 
Church extension in the rapidly-lilling West has 
called into being the office of superintendent with¬ 
out any aftertbought of episcopacy. Divinity 
students in full standing and lay missionaries who 
look forward to ordination after a spe<‘ial course 
correspond to the readers of 1560. Knox’s doctor 
is represented by the professor, tlie lay elder by 
his kind, and the deacon by the manager. The 
parallel is strikingly complete. 

In the Church of 1560 the germ of the later 
Presbytery is discerned in the weekly meeting of 
local ministers in the towns, the Synod is fore¬ 
shadowed by the superintendent’s Council, and the 
General Assembly, irregularly constituted a,.- yet 
and with unceitain powers, met at frequent inter¬ 
vals. The fully articulated system of later limes 
grew only by degrees. Knox and his fellow- 
workers took substantially the same view as 
Calvin regarding the relation of the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers; indeed, though his own 
views on the point were independtmtly matured, 
Knox had consulted Ballinger and Calvin on it 
during his exile ; and the struggle of G«‘neva was 
repeated on a national scale in Scotland. The 
return of Mary Queen of Scots from France in 
1561 ushered in a period of strife. I’he Reforimus 
mistrusted Mary’s good intentions towards the 
new Church, and resented the withholding of 
recognition from certain of their standards ; she, 
on her side, was piqued by ministerial interference 
in her private conccnris, and saw in the ('hurcli 
a formidable obstacle to her scheme of Koman 
Catholic reaction. Politics and the greed of the 
nobles went hand in hand with ecclesiastical strife 
to make difficult the way of the neNv Church ; and 
civil war at length broke out, as a result of which 
the unliappy queen was driven from Scotland 
(1568) and the Koman Catholic power in the 
country was finally broken. But the defeat of 
the Koman Catholic party and the establishment 
of the Protestant succession in the person of the 
infant James vi. did not bring peace to the Church. 
The ministers found it nearly impossible to secure 
their stipends in terms of the agreement come to 
with the civil authorities; and, after some dis- 
cus.sion, bishops weie re-introduced into the Church 
by the Concordat of Leith (157’2). To this exi)edi- 
ent Knox consented before his death, recommend¬ 
ing, however, that such bishops should be respon.s- 
ible to the General Assembly. The experiment 
proved a disastrous failure. Not only did the new 
epis(;opate escape eccle.siastical control, but they 
also renilered the clergy poorer than ever, by 
becoming the cat’s-paws oi the nobles in their 
seizure of ecclesiastical revenues, instead of the 
pay-masters of the unhappy clergy. The con- 
tcmj)tuous name of ‘ tulchans ’ applied to the 
bishops of 1572 shows the estimation in which 
they were generally held, and the contemptible 
part which they played in the hisUuy of the time 
was a severe blow to the cause of Episcopacy in 
Scotland. In 1574 Andrew' Melville returned to 
Scotland from Geneva, and proceeded to uphold 
the view that the office of bishop was unscriptural 
and by no means to be tolerated in a pure Church. 
Circumstances assured his success. By 1580 the 
‘tulchans’ had disappeared; and in 1578 the 
second Book of Discipline was prepared, to be 
endorsed by the General Assembly in 1581. The 
first Book nad grow'n out of the circumstances of 
the time, and found its best sanction in con¬ 


temporary needs; the second Book, on the other 
hand, aimed at the deduction of general principles 
from the NT. A’./;., the offices of superintentfent 
and render were excised as episcopal and un¬ 
scriptural ; and, whereas the fir.st Book had set 
up no Church courts, the second supplied the 
omission, but, strangely enough, left out the most 
characteristic court of all—the Ih'esbytery. Pres¬ 
byteries, how'ever, were coining rai)idly into exist¬ 
ence ; and the Assembly which adojjted the Book 
erected several in 1581. Of the offices mentioned 
in the Book, the doctor and the deacon have 
practically disappeared ; minister and cider alone 
remain with their original functions. 1'he second 
Book of Discipline, witli its determined attempt 
at a closer organizatmn than I’-at of 156i>, never 
secured, in its entirety, tlie sanction of the civil 
power. 

Lrom the time of Melville’s return to Scotland a 
decermined struggle raged in tlie country for a 
I'cntury. On the one side we have Melville and 
th<»se who loli<>wed him, holding the most rigid 
views concerning the parity of all ministers and 
I he divine necessity of Presbyterian Church 
government; on the other, the determined Eiiisco- 
paiianism of (he Stuart kings. Parallel to this 
divergence of view, and vitally connected with it, 
ran the (juestion of the relation betw'een Church 
and State, which became acute in every state 
where the Reformed Church had trouble wdth the 
authorities. Melville, on his side, believed in the 
double jurisdiction of Christ and the temporal 
king, and strenuously resisted any interference 
with the Church W’ithin her owm inviolate sphere ; 
Jame.s VI., on the other side, believing m the 
Divine Right of kings, saw in the Church’s claim 
to spiritual independence as great a menace to the 
royal power as the papal jurisdiction had been. 
Moreover, as his succession to the English throne 
became more and more assured, the king was 
moved by a sense of the risks attendant upon the 
maintenance of tw o dillering ecclesiastical polities 
w'ithin his dominions, and his consistent aim was 
to conform Scotland to Anglicanism. By means 
of episcopacy he could best hope to maintain 
control over the Church. Throughout the long 
struggle absolutism by Divine Right, ejiiscopaiy 
in the Church, and royal supremacy over all causes 
were banded togetlier again.st limited monarchy, 
Pre.sbytcriiui Church government, and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal supremacy in spiritual affairs. 

The details of the struggle need not be closely 
followed. 'Die king, on Ids part, aimed at the 
comjilete subordination of Church and jieoide to 
his views ; the Churidi, on her part, ro.sisted royal 
interference in spiritual matters. But the Church 
founded all her activities, beliefs, and claims 
ostensibly on the Word of God; and, as the 
mini.slfrs alone had the right to interpret that, no 
practical limit could be set to the claims of the 
Church, except by ell'ective intervention on the 
part of the civil power. The king, as it turned 
out, would concede nothing, and the ministms 
claimed too mmdi ; and there is some truth in the 
thesis that Scotland had to choose between tlie 
tyranny of a king and the tyranny of a ministry 
self-constituted as the interpreters of an infallible 
Bible. But, on the whole, the Church represented 
the popular will, and served the popular cause. 
The ministers were chosen by popular election, 
they educated the peojile to tne best of their 
ability, and sought to wdn their confidence; and 
there is no douVjt that during the 17th cent, the 
General Assembly was a more rejiresentative body 
than the subservient Scottish parliament. ITes- 
byterianism W’on a victory in 1592, when it secured 
from king and parliament w'hat has been called its 
Magna Charta ; but Episcopacy was re-introduced 
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in 1610, and t\w. next opportunity of the Pres¬ 
byterians came in 16d8, when the injudicious and 
oustinatti interference of Charles I. and Laud with 
the litur;^^y caust'd /i wave of feeling to inundate 
ScotlaiuUliat made t he National Covenant possible. 
The Glas^mw Assembly of that year swept away 
Episcopacy ; and the fdnj,% whose hands were tied 
by difliculties in En^dand, was powerless to save 
the bishops. Four years later civil war broke out 
in En^dand between kin^ and j»arli{unent. Now 
at Jen^^th the long opposition culminated in an 
appeal to arms, and by tlie Solemn League arid 
Covenant the Scottish Church and the English 
jiarliament were united in the (‘anse of rej>resenta 
tive government and religious freedom. 

2 . England.—It will be convenient at this point 
to refer to the history of English P’resbyterianisni, 
which in 1643 found itself allied with its Scottish 
neighbour. The growing rigidity of ecclesiastical 
arrangements during Elizabeth’s reign stimulated 
nonconformity into life both within and without 
the State Church. Of the nonconformists within 
the Church one party agreed on the whole with 
the Anglican establishment, but wislied to see 
certain Eomanist survivals purged away; another 
party, taking up the Presbyterian attitude, dis¬ 
agreed entirely with existing arrangements. Of 
the fortunes of the former party little need be said 
—they varied with the (h'grce of persecuting zeal 
exercised by the authorities. Hut both parties 
have their essential connexion with Scotland from 
the beginning; for the troubles of the English 
congregation at Erankfort, in which John Ivnox 
was involved, were in fact a struggle between 
Anglicanism and Puritanism, and the lirst really 
Puritan congregation was John Knox’s in Geneva. 
To that city, therefore, may he traced, not only 
the genesis of Scottish Presbyterianism, hut akso 
the beginnings of Presbyterianism and Puritanism 
in England. English nonconformity was largely 
the result of what the Marian exiles had seen and 
done abroad. 

The movement of repression was well under way 
in 1561, by which time Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity and other measures were in operation 
against nonconformity. A second Act of Uni¬ 
formity followed in 1563. About 1565 Parker 
declared that Presbyterianism was the Church’s 
most threatening foe—and certainly it was the 
most delinite and concrete form of opposition to 
existing ecclesiastical arrangements. About 1570 
Cartwright, a Cambridge Divinity professor (later 
deprived for his anti-ecclesiastical views), brought 
Presbyterianism into prominence by his activity ; 
and in 1572 the propaganda evolved into the 
‘Admonition to Parliament.’ The ‘Admonition’ 
consisted of two manifestoes which never reached 
the stage of presentation to parliament. It is 
fanatically Presbyterian in tone, and aims at the 
substitution of presbytery for episcopacy in EnglLsh 
Church government. In the same year the first 
English Presbytery was erected at Wandswortli. 
Cartwright was forced to flee the country, hut 
maintained from his exile a vigorous literary 
defence of Presbyterianism against Whitgift. 
Other writings in defence of presbytery, such a.s 
that of Travers in 1574, continued to ap[)ear ; and 
in 1583 enough Presbyterians existed in England 
to make possible the issue of a Directory of Church 
Government ; but after that date the Presbyterian 
movement, having flourished for a decade, began 
to decline. Whitgift, though he did not, like 
Bancroft, insist on the divine right of episcopacy, 
was sternly set against nonconformity ; ana, by 
means of an ecclesiastical commission, forced from 
all ministers the adnussion that episcopacy was at 
lea.st not contrary to Scripture. In 1584 the Pres¬ 
byterians failed to introduce into parliament a bill 


in favour of their dis(d])line ; the Marprelate Tracts 
of 1588-89 roused Whitgilt to a fresh access of 
persecuting zeal; the incident of the Armada in 
1588 helped to confound in men’s minds the ideas 
of nonconformity and political disafi'ection. Thus, 
though about 1590 there were some 500 Preshy. 
terian minksters in England, the Act of 1593 ended 
meanwhile all elective o])po.sitiori to the State 
Gliurch. Presbyterianism found itself in especial 
difficulties when subjected to j)ersecution, because, 
unlike Independency, it could not realize its ideal 
except by mcan.s of an elaborate organization, and 
so could not retire into hiding till tlie storm blew 
over, without relinquishing essential principles. 
Driven by the Act of 1593 to exile, or silence, or 
the assumption of the cloak of Puritanism, Pres¬ 
byterianism languished for a time ; and the liopes 
raised bv the llampton Court Conference (1604) 
proved illusory. But, as time went on, the ideas 
of James i. and Charles i. concerning Divine Ri^dit 
gradually drove into alliance the causes of civil 
and religious liberty, and the consistent harshness 
of Laud toward.s nonconformity helped U) pre- 
(iipitatc the great crisis of the Civil War. About 
the time when the Long Parliament met (1629) 

1‘reshyrerianism had begun to raise its head. 
London was strongly Presbyterian, and Pre.sh}^- 
terianism was widely dilliised throughout England. 

In 1639 appeared Alexander Leighton’s Sion's Plea 
xgainst the Prelacie, for whicli the author was 
icverely puni.shed. Other incidents of the same 
nature occurred ; and, while the Long Parliament, 
to begin with, merely desired to abate the over¬ 
weening pndensions of the bishops, there were 
many who desired more, and their ideas gradually 
prevailed. Scottish commissioners were in London, 
preaching frequently, writing, holding conferences. 

In 1641 appeared Snicctymnuus^ a pica for Pres¬ 
byterianism which recalled the days of Cartwright. 
The Root and Bran<Ji petition of Dec. 1640 and the 
ministers’ petition of jan. 1641 were on the same 
lines. Parliamentary defeats in tlie early part of 
the Civil War rendered tlie Presbyterian alliance 
neces.sary, and the Solemn League ami Covenant 
of 1643 ushered in the period of 1‘resbyterian 
ascendamry, which lasted till 1648. Charles i. had 
now combined against himself all the elements of 
ecclesiastical and iiolitical revolt in the British 
Isles; and Presbyterianism was meanwhile the 
dominating religious factor in the combination. 
The decision of battif went again.st the royalists, 
who were decisively beaten at Nasehy in 1645; 
and Presbyterianism enjoyed its triumph. 'I'he 
terms of the Solemn League and Covenant show 
how far short Presbyterianism yet was of learning 
from its own sufi’enngs the les.son of toleration. 
One of the avowed aims of the treaty wois to force 
all the British Isles into Presbyterian conformity ; 
and, thong!I the English Presbyterians were less 
narrow ami fanatical than their covenanted Scot¬ 
tish brethren, and though the Independents, a 
growing body, were still more set on liberty of 
conscience, the Scots had their way. The West¬ 
minster A.ssemhly was overwhelmingly Presby¬ 
terian in sentiment and jiolicy, and adorned the few 
years of the l‘resbyterian ascendancy with those 
classics of Fmglish-speaking Presbyterianism which 
almost make us forget the narrow sjiirit of the time 
and are the fine flower of Calvinist dogmatics. 

The Westminster Confession of 1647, still the 
official Confession of English-speaking Presby¬ 
terians, is a noble monument to its authors and to 
the age which gave it birth; in its stately and 
balanced style, in the completeness with which it 
sets forth the Calvinist theology, in its pointed 
avoidance of what is merely controversial, it is 
the model of a Confession for a great body of 
Christian believers who are conscious enough of 
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their own worth in the world to refrain from 
8 ^3eaking evil of others. The same Assembly of 
divines sent forth the Foryn of Church Gomrii- 
rnent, the Directory for Public Worship^ and the 
Longer and Shorter Catechisms ; and of them all, 
whether we judge by its intrinsic excellence or its 
long and widely-dift’used inlluence, the Shorter 
Catechism is undoubtedly the best. A new ver¬ 
sion of the Psalms also appeared in due course ; 
and the sacrifices made to the cause of union by 
the Scottish Cliurch consisted in the repudiation of 
Knox’s V^salins for the new version, in the adoi)tion 
of the King James Bible in nlace of the Genevan, 
in the dropping of Knox’s liturgy, the Book of 
Common Order, and tlio Confession of 1560. 

3. Wane in England and Scotland. —But, even 
while the Presbyterians rejoiced in the creation of 
an imperial Presbyterianism and in the consent of 
)arliament thereto, their power was on the wane, 
ndependency was growing in the army, and men 
like Cromwell and Milton were already on tlie 
Independent side. Independency was gntdtially 
preparing to play the chief part in the religious 
situation ; and 1646 may be taken as the higli- 
water mark of Presbyterianism. After tliat date, 
except in London and Lancashire, a thoroughly 
Presbyterian organization ceased to exist in 
England; and, when Charles 1. escaped f<> Caris- 
brooke, and made promises which turned the 
Presbyterians royalist, Presl)yterianisrn fell with 
the falling cause. The Scots made a d(*8perate 
etl’ort to save the situation. Parliament, in 
defiance of the General Assembly, who thought 
Charles’s concessions insufficient, entered into tlie 
‘Engagement,’ and the ‘Engagers’ invaded 
England, to sufi'er a crushing defeat at Preston 
(1648). Cromwell was now master of the situation, 
and Pride’s Purge and the execution of Charles i. 
rapidly followecl. But the Scots were not yet 
crushed. After the disastrous failure of the 
‘ Engagers ’ the Covenanters seized tlie reins of 
government, excluded all non-Covenanters from 
official positions by the Act of Classes, and oflered 
Charles ii. the crown only on the most rigid and 
humiliating terms. Nevertlielo.ss thej^ did otter him 
the crown, and prepared to fight for him, but 
stultified their efforts by first purging the army of 
80 uncovenanted officers ana several thousand 
uncovenanted men. The defeat of Dunbar in 16.50 
brought them to their senses ; but even then the 
excluded soldiers were re-admitted to the army 
only under humiliating conditions, and the repeal of 
the Act of Classes rent Scotland with the strife of 
‘ resol utioners ’ and ‘protesters.’ Cromwell’s final 
victory at Worcester (1651) involved both in a 
common disaster; yet, though the General 
Assembly was dismissed in July 1653 after the 
manner of the English parliament, the minor 
Church courts continued to exist and the antagon¬ 
ism of resolutioner and protester rent Scotland 
during the rule of Monk. 

In England also the regime of Cromwell was 
tolerant. The Hump Parliament having failed to 
touch the religious question, Cromwell had finally 
to take it up himself ; and, as the Presbyterians 
outnumberea their colleagues in the ministry, 
Presbyterianism still existed in a shadowy way. 
The minimum of eccle.siastical machinery that 
continued to exist was Presbyterian ; but wliat 
was left was the ministry rather than the system. 
In 1660 Monk set up Presbyterianism once more, 
but not for long ; it was the calm before the storm 
let loose under Charles ii. 

(a) England.—Vi) take England first: Charles 
would doubtless have t.(^lerated Presbyterianism, 
if he could have secured for Homan Catholicism a 
share in the toleration ; but the anti-Catholic and 
anti - Presbyterian sentiment of Commons and 


country was bound to prove too much for the easy¬ 
going king whose chief desire was to avoid further 
exile. The reluctance of the parties themselves 
foiled his eflbrts to secure a working aCTeement 
between presbytery and episcopacy. Bills intro¬ 
duced into pai liament were of no avail ; the 
Commons concluded a series of proceedings hostile 
to nonconformity generally by passing the Act of 
Uniformity, which became law on 19th May 1662, 
and signifi(Ml the defeat of English Presbyterianism. 
About that time the rise of a latitudinarian school 
in the English Church which included such men as 
Benjamin Whiclicote, John Moore, John Tillotson, 
and Edward IStillingtleet, and which based epis¬ 
copacy on no higher ground I lian that of expediency, 
might have held out hopes for Ihesbyteriani.siii ; 
and (yharles himself made various Lvttempts to gain 
for the Pre.sbyterians by the use of his loyal pre¬ 
rogative what parliament refused to grant. But 
parliament pursued its cour.se by passing the First 
Conventicle Act (1664), the Five Slile Act (1665), 
;ind the Second Gonventicle Act (1670), and when 
(diaries, on his own initiative, declared an Indul- 
g(uice in 1672, parliament forced him to withdraw it 
witliin a year. The Test Act su[>ervened in 1673. 
Neither the use of the prerogative nor occasional 
personal generosity on the part of the king 
arrested the fall of Presb\ terianism; and the 
efforts of James vii. and li. produced no better 
result. The Presbyterians distrustetl Indulgences 
which showed Homan Catholicism an equal kind¬ 
ness with tlnunselves. On the acce.ssion of William 
III. they could not secure ascendancy nor even a 
working compromise with Episcopacy, hut only 
toleration. Between 1660 and 1690 Presbyterian¬ 
ism and Congregationalism had drawn together in 
the wildernessof persecution—amovementapparent 
in local working agreements and in a lowering of 
Pre.sbyterian Calvinism. Socinianism became rife ; 
and in 1727 the ministers of the ‘Three Denom¬ 
inations’ (Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and 
Baptist) formed an organization. The Presby¬ 
terians who remained steadfast were few except 
in the north. During the time of nonconformist 
revival about the middle of the century the Presby¬ 
terians were of more intellectual than spiritual 
account, and they played a conspicuous part in the 
struggle for religious liberty about 1780. Before 
1843 there were in England Presbyterians con¬ 
nected with the Establi.shed and with other 
Churches of Scotland—the first of these bodies 
retains its affiliation up to the present, while the 
others in 1876 united into the Presbyterian Church 
of England, which Iia» 12 ITesbyteries and nearly 
400 congregations with missions in China. 

(6) Scotland .—Turning now to Scotland, we find 
that the theocracy which had existed in 1638—a 
narrow theocracy with presbytery and the covenant 
in place -f Christianity, hating alike prelacy and 
prelate, tal.se faith and false believer, epi.scopacy 
and independency—had received a rude shaking at 
the hands of Cromwell. Worse was to follow 
under Charles II. The Hestoration fell heavily 
upon Scottish Presbyterianism, as ujjon English. In 
1661 the servile Scottish parliament enacted the 
royal supremacy in all causes, and in 1662 passed 
the Act Hescissory, which, by undoing the legisla¬ 
tion of the previous twenty-seven years, destroyed 
at a blow all the work of the Covenanting period. 
The Presbyterians discovered all too soon how 
easily Charles II. could sacrifice his promises to 
his inclination or interest. Episcopacy was re¬ 
established in 1662; ministers were outed and 
replaced by curates, who.se characters, in many 
cases, as ill fitted them as their scholarshif) to take 
the places of those who had been deprived. The 
outed ministers and their flocks took to holding 
conventicles ; the system of dragooning them into 
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compliance be^an, and, as foelii^ on both sides 
was exaspor;i 1 ed, tiic situation in Scotland grev 
steadily worse. Previous expcuience made tiio 
Presbyterians diary of attempted (;ompromise 
and such Acts of Indulgence as ^^ere passed di 
little to mollify the growing bitterness. On the 
one hand, we Iiave Test Acts and the like, abuses 
of ju-stice, peisecution of the most odious kind, the 
doings of a C/averhouse in tiie held and a Mackenzie 
in the forum, torture, imprisonment, proscription, 
death. It is little wonder if we hnd, on the other, 
wild fanaticism and rebellion mingling with a 
singleness of pui-pose and an emlurance that some¬ 
times rise to the sublime. After the unsiicce.ssful 
rebellion of 1679, when the victory of Dnimolog 
was eclipsed by the defeat of Hothwell Hrig, dis¬ 
sensions broke out among the persecuted Cove¬ 
nanters, and the fanatical societies came into 
existence with their Apologetic Declarations, their 
fondness for the OT as a guide to the treatment of 
enemies, and their desperate anticipation of what 
the Englisli Revolution achieved ten years later. 
In the last few years of Charles’s reign the perse¬ 
cution giew so fierce that the name of ‘ Killing 
Times ’ has been apjilied to the period ; but the 
triumph of the Presbyterians came not long after, 
when James Vir. and ri, was deposed in favour of 
William III. Even then the i.ssiie hung in the 
balance for some time; but the sensitiveness of 
William iir. to public opinion, coupled with the 
influence of Carstares, deedded the establishment 
of Presbyterianism in Scotland. Since 1690 no 
Scottish f’resbyterian has ever been called upon to 
suffer for tlie name. It would be easy to exaggerate 
tlie suflerings of the period from 1662 to 1690. 
Much of tlie country remained quiet •. Kirk- 
Sessions, Presbyteries, and Synods continued to 
function under the bishops ; ‘the old Creed and 
worship were little interfered with ; the bishops 
did not err on the side of worldly pomp; and a 
large proportion of the people had no obiection to 
some features of Episcopacy. But where real 
antagonism existed, as in Galloway and in Fife, 
persecution steadily rendered it worse; incidents 
ike the murder of Archbishop Sharp and the 
punishments which followed it could not be for¬ 
gotten ; the Covenanting and anti- Erastian element 
was too severely antagonized ever to be reconciled ; 
and the sufl’enngs under Charles ii. have scored 
their mark deep upon the religious history of 
Scotland. To this uay the suspicion with which 
the old Scottish Presbyterian looks upon anything 
that savours in the least of Episcopalianiain 
remains a heritage from Covenanting times. 

After the establishment of Presbyterianism the 
question of juri.sdiction as between Church and 
State continued to be a source of strife, but the 
political sense of William ill. rendered ea.sier the 
smoothing over of difliculties. The last martyr to 
die the victim of opposed religious convictions was 
Aikenhead in 1697 ; the same year saw in force 
for the first time the educational ideas of the 
Scottish Reformers — the educational fruits of 
Episcopal enterprise under an Act of Parliament 
of 1633 having fallen into deiiay under Charles li. 
Presbyterianism by degrees justihed its establish¬ 
ment in Scotland, its victory being largely helped 
by the contrast of its loyalty in tlie ‘ Fifteen * and 
the ‘ Forty-five,’ witli the undoubted Stuart 
sympathies of its Episcopalian and Roman Catholic 
rivals. Moreover, a better feeling grew up be¬ 
tween the opposing bodies, so that Arcbbisiiop 
Denison of Canterbury, in a debate in the English 
House of Lords on the Act securing Scottish 
Presbyterianism, could say that 

‘ he had no acruple against ratifying:, approving;, and confirming 
it wUhin the bounds of Scotland; ne thought the narrow 
notions of all Churches had been their ruin, and he believed 


the Church of Scotland to be as true a Protestant Church as the 
Cl)ureh of England though he could not say it was so perfect’ 
(W. Carstares, State-papers, Edinburgh, 1774, 769, 700). 

The Toleration Act of 1712 lent tlio sanction of law 
to the new spirit of peacefulness ; but the successful 
issue of the struggle with Ej>iscopacy did not, any 
more than the victory over Roman Catholicism, 
end the troubles of the Scottish Church, for, in the 
same year, the Patronage Act introduced a new 
cause of discord which rent the Church in pieces. 
The first Book of Discipline had advocated the 
popular election of ministens ; patronage, with the 
General A.ssembly as the final court of apjieal in 
disputed cases, was decreed by parliammit in 1567. 
Patronage was abolished in 1649, restored in 1660, 
abolislied in 1690, and now restored in 1712—from 
whi(;h time onwards this ancient cause of strife 
assumes the position of chief disturber of the peace 
of the Church of Scotland. From time to time also 
the old question of civil and spiritual jurisdiction 
raised. The result is to make the Church 
history of Scotland for the past two centuries a 
perfect kaleidoscope of sejiarating and re-uniting 
sects. During all that penotl the Church remained 
singularly free from doctrinal troubles of any 
;ort; the ‘Marrow’ case about 1720, the Simson 
case of 1729, and the Leechman cose of 1744 re- 
pi'esent all the heresy troubles of the Church until 
very recent times ; but already in 1733 secession 
was at work. Troubles arose over the working of 
the Patronage Act—troubles encouraged by the 
indefinite practice of a perfectly definite law—and 
the strife between patron an<l people tended always 
to be fought out on the higher ground of sjiiritual 
vr.rs'us' civil jurisdiction. The Erskines, after 
taking the definite step of constituting the 
‘Associate Presbytery,’ refused the concession-s 
made to them by the General Assembly of 1734, 
and would not re-enter the Church which thus 
sought to make amends for their ejection ; their 
final ejection by the General Assembly of 1740 
confirmed their secession. Previous to tliis their 
‘Judicial Testimony’ of 1736 had recalled all the 
old Covenanting bitterness; and, after the Carn- 
buslang ‘Wark’ and the visits of Whitefiedd in 
1741 and 1742, they produced ‘The Declaration, 
Prote.station and Testimony of the Suffering 
Remnant of the anti-Popish, anti-Lutheran, nnti- 
Prelatic, anti-Whitefieldian, anti-Erastian, anti¬ 
sectarian, true Presbyterian Church of Scotland,’ 
etc.—a document whose character is sufficiently 
indicated by its title. In 1746, when the ‘ Forty 
five’ ha<l definitely failed, the Associate Synod 
itself split in two over the question of taking the 
Burgess Oath, and burgher and anti-burgher ex¬ 
communicated each tlie other in 1747. 

Meanwliile the question of patronage continued 
to agitate tlie Church of Scotland, which divided 
into the ‘moderate’ and ‘evangelical’ parties. 
Both objected to patronage; but the moderates 
believed in the enforcement of the existing law, 
while the evangelical party attached greater import¬ 
ance to the popular call. Disputed settlements 
resulted, often attended by painful scenes, and, 
ns a consequence of one such disputed election, 
Thomas Gillespie, who had been deposed for re¬ 
fusing to a.s8ist at the ordination of an unpopular 

S resentee to Inverkeithing, formed with Thomas 
oston and Thomas Collier in 1761 the ‘ Presbytery 
of Relief.’ Another sect was thus launched upon 
its career, but the kindly attitude of Gillespie 
towards the Establishment and his desire to get 
back to it contrast most favourably with the 
determined hostility of the Erskines. The moder¬ 
ates had the best of the battle within the Church ; 
but their ascendancy was purchased at the cost of 
increased dissent; for, in 1764, there were 120 
meeting-houses in Scotland, served by ministers 
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for whom the people had forsaken unpopular 
presentees and parish churches, and the rigid 
enforcement of the patronage law seemed of set 
purpose to aggravate the popular opposition. The 
moderates certainly pacified the Church, and put 
an end to the painful scenes only too common at 
unpopular settlements; by 1770 the people had 
learned either to submit quietly or to secede quietly, 
but secession was more frequent than submission. 
W illiam Robertson, who led the moderate party to 
victory, was one of a group of brilliant men who 
adorned the Church of Scotland at that time ; 
among others may be named John Home, the 
author of the tragedy of Douglas^ George ( Campbell, 
who answered Hume, and Thomas Reid, who 
answered Locke. One result of the labours of the 
moderates was an improvement in the literary 
quality of Scottish pulpit work. 

Towards the encl of the century the burghers 
split into two—the Old Lights and the New Lights 
—over the question of the Covenant and the powers 
of the civil magistrate ; the anti-burghors also 
divided into two Synods over the question of the 
civil magistrate ; and, as the Cameronians, in their 
new Macmillanite form, contrary to expectation, 
remained aloof from the secession, forming the 
‘Reformed Presbytery’ in 1743 and renewing the 
Covenants for the last time in 1745, tlie Church in 
Scotland was torn in pieces by the end of the 18th 
century. 

The end of that century witnessed important 
changes—the slackening of the inti-popisli spirit, 
the beginning of debates concerning creed-sub¬ 
scription, the shifting of population with the re¬ 
sultant need for new cliurches, the rise of a 
missionary spirit and of a sentiment of greater 
catholicity. Roman Catholic emancipation in 1829 
and the lleform Bill of 1832 were symptoms of a 
wave of liberalism, which had its ellect on the 
Church of Scotland. The Church’s sore was still 
patronage, and from 1832 onwards overtures began 
to pour in from Presbyteries, asking for the re¬ 
storation of the Call to its old place. The General 
Assembly of 1833 threw'^ out the Veto Act, which 
conferred upon the majority of heads of families 
in any church the power to veto the appointment 
of any presentee on reasonable grounds—and this 
in spite of the powerful support of Thomas 
Chalmers. But this was the last victory of the 
moderates, wdio could not prevent the passing of 
the Veto Act and tlie Chapels Act the following 
year. Ten years of strife supervened. A number 
of causes ciUhres brought the Assembly and the 
Court of Session into violent conflict, and the 
question was raised as to the competence of the 
Assembly to pass such Acts. The Claim of Right 
of 1842 took very high ground in regard to spiritual 
independence, and nothing les.s than total abolition 
of patronage, with completi; independence of the 
civil power, became the claim of < e extreme ‘ non- 
intrusionist ’ party. The quarrel over patronage 
had developed into the old quarrel over jurisdiction, 
and in 1843 occurred the great seces.sion known as 
the Disruption. Out of 1203 ministers, 451 left 
die Church. In 1874 patronage was abolished ; 
but the Churches in Scotland still continue their 
separate existence, though the signs of the times 
point to better things. Indeed, the tendency of 
nearly a century past has been, on the Avhole, 
towards the re-union of the broken fragments of 
the Scottish Church. To take the more important 
examples, in 1820 the two bodies of Old and New^ 
Lights coalesced into the United Secession (fliiirch ; 
and, by the union of that body with the Relief 
Synod in 1847, the United Presbyterian Church 
was brought into existence. Thus the Secession 
Church became the pioneer of union ; and in 1900 
was consummated tlie wider union of United 


Presbyterian Church and Free Cliurch into the 
United Free Church of Scotland. A remnant re¬ 
fused to enter the new’ Church, and w as declared 
alter an appeal to the House of Lords to be the 
legal Free Church. The latest statistics show that 
tlie Church of Scotland has 16 Synods, 84 Presby¬ 
teries, 1442 parish churches, 53 chapels with ordained 
ministers, 201 mission or preacliing stations, 718,719 
communicants, 2149 Sunday Schools with 19,662 
teachers and 218,792 scholars, adult classes number¬ 
ing 69,091 scholars, and a Chri.stian liberality of 
1555,116, 16s. lOd. per annum. The United Free 
(fliurch has 12 Synods, 64 Fresljyteries, 1565 congre¬ 
gations, and 18 congregational missions with or¬ 
dained ministers; communicants number 512,003, 
Sunday Schools 2224 with 24,055 teachers and 223,559 
scholars, adult classes 2<]LS with 77,606 pupils ; and 
the annual income is £1,046,049, ho. id. In addition 
t he Chundi of Sc^otlMiid has a Synod in England, a 
Presbytery in British Guiana, and missions in 
Africa, India, and Cliina, wliile the United Free 
Church has Presbyteries in the Italian and Iberian 
peninsulas and missions in Imlia, Manchuria, 
Africa, and the VV. Indies. The Free Church of 
Scotlaml has 4 Synods, 13 Presbyteries, and about 
16(> ^‘ongregations (many of them vacant) with a 
mission in Africa. Of the smaller bodies, the 
Reformed Presbyterian Chundi, w’hich is in full 
communion with the Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches of America and Ireland, has 11 con¬ 
gregations, and the Synod of United Original 
S<iced(us has 4 Presbyteries, 26 congregations, and 
a mission in India. 

4. Ireland.—Pu.'sbyterianism in Ireland took its 
rise among the colonists who were settled in Ulster 
after the abortive rebellion of the early 17th 
century. These settlers were mainly of Scottish 
birth ; and, as Episcopacy was just then enjoying 
one of its brief triumphs in Scotland, Ireland 
received her fair share of exiled Scottish ministers. 
Thus the spread of Presbyterianism was rapid. 
The Anglican Churchmen, poorly supported from 
England, could not in any case have made eflective 
opposition; as it was, follow'ing the lead of 
Archbishop Ussher, they welcomed the Scottish 
ministers, and for a time Presbyterian and Angli¬ 
can worked amicably together. Under the new 
conditions the original evil repute of the Ulster 
colonists was gradually lived dowm ; but the grow’- 
ing .success of Presbyterianism at length arou.sed 
the antagonism of the bishops, w’ho, forsaking the 
spirit of Ussher for that of Laud, secured, for the 
time being, the suppression of Irish Presbyterian¬ 
ism. The process was complete by 1636. Five 
years later Scottish troops w'ere sent into the 
country to aid in the .suppression of a rebellion ; 
and, as the completion of their task demanded a 
prolonged stay in Ireland, the cha]dain8 of the 
force w’( je able to re-introduce Presbyterianism. 
A Presbytery was formed at Carrickfergus on 10th 
June 1642, and within twenty years the Church 
numbered 5 Presbyteries, 80 congregations, and 70 
ministers. This brief period of rapid expansion 
w’as follow’ed by a century of persecution, which 
w’as interrupted by a short s])ace of toleration and 
thein.stitution of the Regiuin Donum under William 
III., only to be resumed under Queen Anne by the 
Test Act of 1704. The results were made apparent 
in a .steady stream of American emigration, w’hich 
drained Ireland of vast numbers of her best citizens ; 
but not till near 1800 w’as the obnoxious Act of 
1704 cancelled ; and even since then Irish Presby¬ 
terianism has enjoyed freedom rather than privi¬ 
leges. 

Tw'o controversies have agitated the Church. 
The first of these gathered round the New Light 
movement, which, beginning in 1709 as a revolt 
again.st creed-subscription, resulted in a wide-spread 
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laxity of doctrine. Tl.< ..iovcncnt was not de; 
.. J. , . . .11 .ir-.n M-Mift mrivai 


private house in the Faubourg St. Germain, con¬ 
stituted tliemselves the First Nalional Synod of 


laxuy 01 nociruiu when the arrival stituted tliemselves the hirst INalionai ^ynocl of 

cisively chcclced till abo it lioO, rifr5<llv the Reformed Church in France (‘26th May 1559). 

from Gotland of a S They adopted a Calvinist Creed (the ConfeJo 

orthodox secctleis tinned t i ‘if rif itlth Gallica) and, with such changes as the ditierent 
controversy broke out m the YwnSs rendered necessary, reproduced in their 

,7 mnusters was a^.sulhcent l^oof^ of^ C.e „ ipiHt„al ollice, and 


only 

triumph of orthodoxy, 
union' 
of Cl; 
of tlie 

was Old}' one Presbyterian Church in 
From that time onwards progress has been rapid 
in every department of Church work. I he Kegiuiii 

TA . _ I!_ .i.: _j lofin. V.i 


Ireland. 


popular election, hut siilxsequently such gaos as 
might occur were filled by the Consistory ; and this 
‘aristocratic’ method of election was long main- 
D7n7;^;;aC:;S:im\eJ‘ti;; i;;rims tained in the face of j.opular opposition, ^'o bind 
been m"rr than balanced by the mhlition of s the <.on.^re,ations J-j I-®;*;/®'* J-ZIndal 

Sustentation Fund to the interest on tlie commuta- for a gradation of “re ‘l”"Jithln the 
tion of life iuteroRts. The Irisli Cliurch has been Synods, composed of all the [laslois with n the 
of ereat inliiience, e.speci.illy in Ulster, where hounds, with one elder or deacon horn eacli con- 
powerful oniiosition has had to be faced, but also Kre.b’idion, were to meet twice a year, in order to 
wherever Ulslcrinen have coiiftre-ate.l abroad. It »->oe„ls from conere-atioiis. to arrange 

numbers at present 36 Presbyteries, 562 congrega. 


tions, 653 ministers, and over 100,000 communicants, 
5 . Wales. — Alone among tlio Presbyterian 
Churchesof the British Knipire, tlie Welsh Churc 
owes nothing to Scotland. Its formation resulte 
from an evangelical movement within the Anglican 
Clnirch, whicii was begun by Howell Harris in 
1735 . As the movement g’rew and spread, .societies 
were formed, and the treatment meted out to those 
societies by the Established Church at length drove 
them to separatist courses. Tlie unwillingness of 
the episcojiate finally forced the societies to seek 
ordination for their pastors elsewhere; and, after 
they h.ad adopted the practice of ordination by 
presbyters (Its 11), the society organization >|)eedily 
developed into a strong Presbyterian ('hurcli which 
lias nearly 200,000 members to-day. There is also 


decide upon ajipeals from congregations, to arrange 
and efiect the translation of jiastors, and generally 
to administer all competent allairs. General 
Synods, representing the whole Church, and com¬ 
posed of delegates from all the Consistories, were 
to he lield as need arose. As time revealed defects 
in the system, means were devised to remedy these. 
A Colloque—the analogue of the Presbytery—was 
inserted between the congregational Consistory 
and the Provincial Synod ; and, by the additional 
arran^^ement that delegates to tlie National Synod 
should be commis.siom‘d by the Provincial Synod 
instead of the Consistory, the (’hurcli was provided 
rith a conijmct coneili/ir organizalion, which fitted 
to play a part in the political sphere. 

The Cliurch had now a delinite constitution ; its 
members came to be known by tbc name ‘ Hugue¬ 
nots’ ([y. c.] probalilv Eidcjenosstriy ‘ oath-com- 


a Welsh Presbyterian (Church in the United States panions’), and it found itself definitely linked with 
of America with over 13,000 communicants. the party whose chiefs were Anthony, King of 

6 . France.—Early in tlie lOth cent, a movement Navarre, Louis, Duke of Condd, and Admiral 
of reform had begun in France under the inijuilse Coligny, as against their political and religious 
of the New J.earning. Francis I., an enthusiastic opponents, lieaded by tlie (.Liises, Puke and 
patron of the Ueiiai.ssance, was keenly interested. Cardinal. Hcniy II. died in 1559, tlie year of the 
and the movement w'as fostered by men of weight lirst National Synod ; and Francis II., the hu.sband 
and learning like Jacques J.ef^vre, Briconnet, and of Mary Queen of Scots and the tool of the Guise 


Guillaume h'aro], and by women of position like 
Margaret of Navarre. The pro^nects of reform 
were bright enough, until tlie outlireak of Martin 
Luther alarmed the Church in France as cl.sewliere. 
Francis jiasscd over to the side of the enemies of 
reform, and from 1535 Protestantism was pro¬ 
scribed. Yet, during the jier.secutions under 
Francis I. and Henry II., Protestantism continued 
to make headway in France; and, as this was due 
mainly to the iniliience of the exiled Calvin, who, 
from Geneva, poured into his fatherland a steaily 
stream of letters and messengers, it was the 
Calvinist form of Pretestantism that gradually 
ditlused itself throughout the country. In 1555 
La E>.rri^re, a nolile l<h*enchman, who de.sircd 
hajitism for liis child, but could not visit Geneva 
for the purpose, succeeded with difficulty in per- 
.suading his immediate circle of friends to elect 
La Bivi^re, one of their number, as pastor, and 
thus form a congregation. So rapidly w'as this 
e.xample copied tliat, in the three years following, 
2000 congregatiOILS were formed tliroiighoiit France! 
Church and king had hitlierto seen in Protestant¬ 
ism no more than religious nonconformity ; they 
now began to discern in it a political menace as 
well, and persecution was redoubled. (On the other 
band, as tne result of a discussion at Poitiers, thci 
Reformed Church in Paris summoned delegates 
from all over ETance to 

and 1.50 delegates, assembling in due course 


faction, did not live long enough to do serious 
miscliief. During the minority of his suc'cessor, 
Charles ix., the regency was in the hands of 
(Catherine de Medici, who pursued the policy of 
playing oil* the two parties in tlie realm one against 
the other. The Colloqueof Poi.ssy (1561), at which 
Beza pleaded the cause of Protestantism with an 
eloquence that drew a reluctant tribute from his 
opponents, was a con.seqiience of this policy; and 
tlie result of the conference was the tolerant Edict 
of fSt. Germain (1562). But in March of that year 
a massacre of Protestants, inaugurated at Vassy 
by the Duke of Giii.se, transferred the issue froili 
the council ohamber to the camp, and in the course 
of the next thirty years France was torn by no 
fewer than eight civil wars. The Roman Catholic 
party enjoyed almost invariably the military 
supeiiority, but the Huguenots were always for¬ 
midable enough to extract good terms even from 
def(*at and to renew the contest as need or oppor¬ 
tunity arose. Sometimes, indeed, the Crown seemed 
about to lend them definite support, as, e.^., in 
1571-72, when Coligny was all-powerful at court, 
and the English marriage project and the union 
actually arranged between Henry of Navarre and 
the king’s sister were devised to cement the alli¬ 
ance between Protestantism and the Crown. But 


the regent feared undue Protestant influence no 
a meeting in the capital ; less than the undue preponderance of the Guises; 
iiblim? in due course in .a and the reaction from this brief period of friendli* 
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ness took the shape of tlie nias.sjuTe of St. Ihir- 
tholoinew (24th Aug. 1572). E.\cept in Rome and 
in Madrid this horrid butchery excited universal 
disgust; and) as a result of it and of tlie renewed 
civil war which followed, a lar^e moderate party 
began to form in France. Toleration, however, 
had the same ellect upon the extreme Roman 
Catholics as persecution upon the Protestants, viz. 
an increase of zeal ; and war, conducted by leagues 
on the one side and on the other, each afhliated 
with sympathetic foreign powers, continued to 
distract the unhappy country. At length, in 1588, 
Henry iii., seeing in the Guises the chief disturbers 
of the peace and the chief menace to the royal 
poAver, took the desperate step of having the duke 
and the cardinal assassinated ; and the .support of 
the Crown might, as a consequence, have passed 
8 i)eedily and definitely to the ITotestant side, but 
for the assassination of the king in his turn by 
a fanatical Jesuit emissary (1589). ITciuy of 
Navarre, header of the Huguenots since the <ieatli 
of Coligny in the great massacre, was now king; 
but, wliile he couhl and did win victories in the 
field, he could not, so long as he remained Protes¬ 
tant, conquer so delinitely as to pacify hrance. 
Accordingly, he turned Roman Catholic (20th 
July 1598) and, after the jieace of Vioxins had 
ended a war with Spain which united all France 
for a common object, the Edict of Nantc’ (1598) 
was issu(‘d. The Protestants were given rhe right 
of public worshin, except in Paris and a few' otlu^r 
places; they still had to recognize the establish¬ 
ment of Roman Catholicism, l)ut their own mem¬ 
bers had full civil and political rights; and (hey 
were given, besides an annual grant, full control 
of such tow ns and fortresses as had be^'u in their 
possession the year before the Edict. In many 
ways the Reformed Cliurch had suffered during 
the civi' vars ; tlie absence of many members in 
the held fiad wotdully reduced tlie livings of the 
clergy, the number of congregation.^ bad shrunk 
from 2150 to 763, the influence of Henry of Navarre 
as leader was in sad and unspiritual contrast to 
that of Coligny. Rut the constitutional frame- 
w'ork of the (Jiurch bad been well looked to, ami 
altogether 15 National Synods had been held 
during the wars. At one of these, held in La 
Rochelle (1571) under the moderatorship of Beza, 
the Creed and constitution of 1559 had Imjoii revised 
and renew'ed, and I’resbyterian government form¬ 
ally adopted during the brief sunshine of royal 
favour. Thus, though the grow th of the Reformed 
Church was checked, owing to many of the 
Huguenot nobility and gentlemen following the 
king's lead and turning Roman Catholic, a strong 
body remained staunch, and the growtii of the 
Church’s wealth was some compensation for its 
slower increase in numbers. The grant of 43,000 
crow'ns per annum wa.s devoted to the foundation 
and upkeej) of theological colleges at Montauhaii 
and Saumur, and the independence of the French 
Church w'as rendered coin])lete. After Henry’s 
death in 1610 his work as a statesman w'aa taken 
up by Richelieu, hut Richelieu’s fear of tlie 
Huguenots as a possible menace to the royal powder 
gave his religious policy a reactionary character. 
An expedition was sent against B6arn, which had 
been a Protestant stronghold for sixty years, and 
a massacre of Protestants resulted in the re-cstab- 
lishment of Catholicism. In 1623 it was decreed 
that a royal commissioner must be present at all 
meetings of the National Synod to ensure that 
none but strictly ecclesiastical matters should be 
discussed. The policy culminated in a demand 
for the surrender or La Rochelle, which was 
refused; but the city was forced to capitulate 
after a year’s resistance (1628), and, with the 
capture of the sadly-reduced stronghold, the politi- 
voL. X,— 17 


cal power of the Huguenots di.sappeared. There¬ 
after the Provincial .Synods were sujipressed ; and 
the consequent removal of all organization told 
heavily upon the individual congregations. The 
Huguenot nobles w'ere tempted witli offices and 
political preferment, the pa.stors were tempted 
with higher stii)ends ; and many yielded to the.se 
temptations. Under Louis XIV. and Mazarin the 
process was carried on : Culluques w’ere suppressed 
in 1657, and in 1659 the Synod of Loudun was 
informed by the royal commisHioiier that Synods 
would he held in future only if the king considered 
it expe^lient — which of course the king never 
afterwards did. Yet, up to the dc.i.’i of Mazarin 
in 1661, the Huguenots continued to be numerous ; 
for (heir commercial lionc.sty enjoyed no less repute 
than their commerci.-il skill, and, realizing their 
economic value to the nation, Mazarin did not 
push tlieni to extremity. But he had deprived 
them of their last shred of organization, and, after 
hi.s death, the king fell iirider the innuence of 
Roman Catholic bigots, who used the opportunity 
to <lestroy the Huguenot.s. Bribery again did il.s 
work, backed now by the exclusion from office of 
all Huguenots; converts to Prote-stantism w'ere 
banished, while converts to Catholicism were lield 
in honour, and their former pastors forbidden even 
to speak to them. Proto.stant children w'ere kid¬ 
napped in great numbers by Catholic priests, to be 
reared in the (’atholic faith, and their parents had 
no redre.ss. About 1681 the practice began of con¬ 
verting Huguenots by quartering upon them troops 
of dragoons, who.se iniquities and licence were 
connived at. The desperate Protestants at length 
took to emigration as a relief from their troubles ; 
but, after about 50,0U0 had got away, a ro^yal 
edict stopped even that loophole of escape, hin- 
all}'on 22nd Oct. 1685 the Edict of Nantes was 
formally revoked. All Protestant ministers were 
to leave France w'ithin fourteen days, all Protes¬ 
tant churches and .schools were to be closed, and 
the children, after baptism by Roman Catholic 
priests, to be brought up in the Catholi<; faith. If 
any of the unhappy people were caught in the 
attem])t to flee tlie country, the men were sent to 
the galleys and the women to jirison, for life; 
seven months later the penalty was altered to 
death. Nevertheless, some 25U,()U0 made good 
their escape to Holland, England, Germany, and 
America, and by forcing them to flee Franc© com¬ 
mitted economic suicide. In Toulouse, e.g., only 
one-tenth of the skilled silk-workers remained, 
and, from first to last, 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 of 
France’s best citizens w'ere lost to her by sen.^^eless 
persecution. A small remnant held out in the 
Cevennes, w'here, as in the case of the Scottish 
Covenanters, the hard, uncertain life and the lack 
of educated pastors gave rise to wild fanaticism. 
Like all fanatics, these Camisards {q.v.) endured 
and fought well; with a total strength of 10,000 
desperate men they held out during a three years’ 
w'ar against all the troops that France sent against 
them, and not till 1715 did the royal power feel 
justified in saying that persecution had done its 
w'ork. But persecuted heresy dies hard, and in 
the same year began the work of Huguenot re¬ 
organization under Antoine Court. He was fin¬ 
ally forced to flee the country when his growing 
success attracted attention ; hut from Lausanne 
he continued to send trained pastors and to direct 
operations. Persecution hindered the w'ork, but 
could not stop it; the Huguenots increased in 
numbers, and spread their organization far beyond 
the Cevennes. Finally, when Voltaire had made 
religious indifference the fashion, the Protestants 
received their civil rights in 1787, and the Revolu¬ 
tion shortly afterwards restored their religions 
rights as well; but very soon the orgy of .secularism 
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which supervened drove Cutliolic and Protestan 
alike into the wilderness. Kohespierre s death 
however, brought saner counsels, and Protestant 
ism received in 1705 tlie full inersure of libert] 
which she has since enjoyed. Napoleon, from tin 
absolutist .standpoint, greatly modified tlie Preaby 
terian constitution of the Church in his enactmen 
of 8 th April 1802. Congregational Consistories 
and National Synods were abolished. Congrega 
tions were groui)ed into con.si.storial churche.s, each 
consi.sting of 6 o 00 souls, and tlie Con.sistory fo 
each was compo.sed of all the pastors in the group 
together with 6 to 12 elders, wlio were cho.sen frori 
among the principal tax-payers. Five such con 
sistorial churches were grouped into a Synod 
circle, and the.se Synods wore made up of one 
pastor and one elder from each congregation ; they 
required State permi.ssion to meet, and a State 
functionary had to be present at their meetings. 
Indeed, so many were the restriction.s that, during 
Napoleon’s reign, none of tho.so Synods met; and 
no Church court intervened between the comsis- 
torial church and the minister of culture. The 
Reformed Church, thus hampered, fulfilled govern¬ 
ment expectations by giving no trouble, but she 
suflered trom lack of organization. 

Yet Protestantism grew in tlie country, and 
amid the excitement of 1848 a great national 
gathering, with representatives pre.sent from 89 
out of the 92 consistorial bodies, ventured to meet 
and make an effort at re-organization. They s(‘t 
up the old Presbyterian sy.stem once more with 
the complete niachinery of Church Consistories, 
(General Con.sistorie.s, Provincial Synods, and 
General Synods, and w'ould, no doubt, have secured 
State sanction for their proposals, had not a seces¬ 
sion occurred among Uiern. During the long 
period of disorganization differences had grown up 
unchecked; and friction immediately resulted 
from the effort at closer organization, becoming 
acute over the question of theological belief. The 
representatives of the old theology, under Monod 
of Montauban, seceded, sacrificing State connexion 
and State grant, and .setting up on a voluntary 
basis the Union of Kvangelical Churches. Their 
organization is a mixture of Congregationalism 
and Presbyterianism ; and, though their numbers 
remain small as compared with the parent body, 
they have increased to some extent and are notable 
for their evangelical zeal. riie parent body 
obtained, within three year.s, all that they asked 
for except the National Synod ; even that they 
obtained in 1872. Rut the concession was followed 
almost immediately by a dispute over the framing 
of a new Confession ; and the government took 
away from the General Synod all legislative power. 
Nevertheless, the body continues to meet once 
every three year.s, and, if it does no more, it at least 
represents the unity of the Reformed Church, and 
crowns its organiz.ition. All along the Protestant 
Churchill France has wielded an influence out of 
proportion to its numbers; and its divorce, in 
common with all the other Churches, from State 
connexion should not impair its future usefulness. 

It has always, like otlier Reformed Churches, been 
on the side of civil as well as religious liberty, and 
it would be interesting to investigate how much 
Buppressed Huguenot aspiration found vent in the 
French Revolution. Huguenot refugee.s have been 
the best of citizens in every land of their adoption, 
and the martyr Church of France is entitled to 
occupy a place of pride among its Reformed 
neighbours. Between them, the tw'o Evangelical 
Churches of France count al)Out 80,000 members, 
of whom about 95 per cent are in the parent 
body. 

7 . The Netherlands. — The situation of the 
Netherlands on the borders of both Germany and 


France, together wdth the comparatively advanced 
state of education and independence of character 
among the Netherlanders, favoured the spread of 
the Reformation in that country. As early as Ist 
duly 1523 the martyrdom of Henry Voes and 
John E.scli at Brus.sels testified to the progress of 
the movement, which, Lutheran at first, but later 
markedly Calvinist, found from the outset a deter¬ 
mined opiament in Charles V. The excesses com¬ 
mitted by the Anabapti.sts during a rising in 1534 
gave the authorities an excuse to intensify the i)er- 
seention ; the Inquisition w'as introduceci into tlie 
land, and in 1550 tlie anti-Protestant niovemenc 
culminated in a barbarous Edict against the pos- 
.session of Protestant books, the reading or discus¬ 
sion of Scripture, and all connivance at such 
oflences. If a man convicted of such oflences re¬ 
pented of tliem, he met death by the swwd ; a 
wmman in similar case was buried alive ; amr one 
persisting in error was burned. In spite or this 
climax to the measureH of persecuting zeal, and 
the death in all of 30,000 victims during the reign 
of Charles y., I’rotestantism grew to such an extent 
that the need of a Creed and constitution began to 
le .seriously felt, e.specially in the south. In 1569 
luido de Rrfes, who had oecn trained in Geneva 
and England, drew up a Creed modelled on the 
French CoiifcMsion of the same year, 'i'his Creed, 
evised by Framus Junius, developed into the Con- 
'e 8 si<i Belgi(;a ; in 1563 a Synod at Antwerp adopted 
i Presbyterian constitution, and later, when the 
louthern provinces had relapsed into Romanism, 
his Creed and Confes.sion were accepted in the 
lorthern provinces. Meanwhile Charles V. had 
abdicated (1555); but the acces.sion of Philip JI, 
brought no relief to the Protestants. Philip in- 
reased the number of Roman Catholic bishoprics 
n the Netherlands from 4 to 14, made merciless 
ise of the Inquisition, drafted trooi )8 into the 
lountry, and began to interfere with the civil 
iberties and privileges of the people. These 
aggravations of the 1550 Edict graauaily identified 
in the po})ular con.sciousness the causes of (uvil 
find religious liberty, and Protestantism developed 
'rom a party into a national movement. A goodly 
lumber of the younger nobles formed a league, 
and api*roached the regent—the Duchess of Parma 
—wdtli the request that the Inquisition and the 
Edicts might be withdrawn. Pending theanival 
)f a resoipt from Spain, the regent relaxed the 
leverity of the law\s ; and a great wave of Piotes- 
ant enthusiasm forthwith swept the land. Huge 
Tow'ds, thousands in number, a.S3embled to hear 
he Protestant ministers, and the resultant enthu- 
iasm found vent in an outbreak of iconoclast 
anaticism, which was responsible for the wrecking 
f some hundreds of churches, but fortunately 
voided the repioach of bloodshed. Philip re¬ 
taliated by sending the Duke of Alva into the 
;ountry wuth 10 , 0 U 0 fresh troops, and he employed 
he most barbarous means to en(l the revolt, llis 
2oun(;il of Disturbances, by the severity of its 
lentences, soon earned for itself the name of the 
Council of Blood. In three months nearly 2900 
ixecutions took place, and the incipient organiza- 
ion of the Proiestant Church was broken up by 
he death or exile of the pastors. At this stage 
Yilliam of Orange, hitherto a Roman Cathofic 
Lnd a loyal supporter of Philip, w^as moved to 
han^e his religion and his allegiance together, 
,nd tlien began in earnest that struggle for inde- 
endence which issued in one of the most obstinate 
nd bloody wars known to history—a war which 
Lsted, with brief intermissions, till 1609. In the 
mrse of the struggle the southern provinces were 
on over to Catholicism ; but in 1579 the seven 
lorthern provinces, by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
mnded themselves together, declared their inde- 
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penclence, and launched the Dutch Kepublic upon 
itK career, electing William of Orange their lirst 
Stadtholder. The organization of the Protestants 
had been shattered at Alva’s first onset, but a 
number of the exiled pastors had met at Emden in 
1571 and framed a set of Calvinist Particles against 
the day of their return. They took up inter alia 
the question of the relation of Church and State, 
which they solved after the usual Calvinist fashion. 
But, when the improved situation in Holland soon 
after permitted their return, and they renewed their 
Emden Articles at the Synod of Dordrecht (1574), 
the Stadtholder and Council refused to recognize 
these. Lutheran and Zwinglian elements had 
played their part in the moulding of the Dutch 
Reformation ; and, while the Calvinist theology 
was generally accepted, there were many, William 
of Orange among them, who were not prepare<l to 
concede to the Church the measure of independence 
demanded by Calvinism. William had set befoi** 
himself the ideal of toleration, and he believed 
that this could best be secured if the State were 
supreme. Accordingly, he submitted to the 
Church in 1576 a set of proposals which combined 
a Presbyterian constitution with State control. 
But the Church rejected his proposals in their 
turn, and counter-proposals from the Synods of 
Dordrecht (1578) and ^^iddelburg (loSI) also failed 
to secure agreement. The situation \\as further 
complicatetl by the ecclesiastical indept ndence of 
the seven provinces and the consequent diversity 
of views. Finally, the nroblen was solved by the 
omission of a National Synod from among the 
courts of the Church, which was organized uruler 
seven independent Provincial Synods. These 
Synods were made up of representatives from all 
the ‘ Classes,’ the ‘ Chassis ’ being a boay which had 
I he characteristics partly of a Kirk-Session, partly 
of a Presbytery. Tlie civil power was dominant 
over all. 

Although war went on till 1609, this settlement 
of the Dutch Church was followed by a marvellous 
outburst of intellectual activity. Between 1575 
and 1650 five universities were founded—at I^eyden, 
Franeker, Croningen, Utrecht, and Harderwyk— 
and the Netherlands speedily bec:ame the chief 
theological school of the Beformed Church. This 
intellectual activity disclosed itself in two great 
controversies—(he Arminian and the Cocceian. 
Arminius combated tin* (’alvinisui of his day, as 
Pelagias PJOO years before had attacked the Augus- 
tinian theology. In 16011 he set forth the tliesis 
that Christ died, not for the elect only, but for all, 
and that grace was not irresistible. This protest 
against the harsh doctrine of unconditional election 
was vigorously counter altacketl by Gomarus from 
the Calvinist standpoint, and interest in the con¬ 
troversy rapidly sprea<l to all ranks of society. 
Nor was t he battle merely doctrinal, for the 
Calvinists still held out for spiritual indepen¬ 
dence, while the Arminians were ready to acce})t 
a large measure of State control. Tlie political 
situation added a third element to the complica¬ 
tion. While the majority of tlie States favoured 
Aiminianism, Maurice of Orange, who was sus¬ 
pected of aspiring to the supreme })o>ver, took the 
oiq)osite side. Even after the death of Arminius 
in 1609 the trouble continued. In 1610 the 
Arminians, chief among whom were Grotius the 
theologian and Barneveldt the statesman, issued 
the Jtemonstrance ; discpiieting incidents occurred 
in various quarters, and finally, in 1618, the Synod 
of Dort was assembled to settle the matter. At 
this Synod were present 28 foreign delegates— 
from Germany, England, Scotland, etc. Early in 
the discussions the Arminians were ruled out of the 
house because they would not submit to the rules 
of debate; thereafter their positions were con¬ 


demned under five chief heads. A persecution 
followed. Many of their pastors were exiled ; Gro- 
tiiis was seized, but escaped ; and Barneveldt, who 
was less fortunate, was executed. After the death 
of Maurice of Orango the exiles were Tiermitted 
to return, and were given complete liberty of 
speech and action. They foundeci the dissenting 
Jlcmionstrant Church, w(iicli, though it lias pro¬ 
duced some eminent theologians, has remained so 
weak ill numbers as to confer a jiragmatist san(;tion 
upon its Calvinist opponents. Even to-day it has 
not more than 50U0 members. 

The second great controversy—the Cocccian— 
was so named from its originator Cocceius, a 
professor at Framd-cer, wdio sought to save the 
Calvinist theology from traditionalism and scholas¬ 
ticism. He coiitmidiMl for a Biblical theology, and 
held that Scripture siiould b»‘ its own interpreter. 
Working along (licse lines, he arrived at the 
Federal Theology, wifh its doctrine of the OT 
covenant of works, wliich had been superseded by 
tin* NT covenant of graite. This Covenant The- 
(*logy {q.w) was vigorously opposed by VocHins and 
others ; but the spirit of the age was on the side of 
Coia eins, wdiose type of doctrine w'as accepted hy 
the I'.nglish Puritans, embodied in the Westminster 
ConfcssKui. and speedily became dominant in the 
Calvinist, (dinrclies. 

During the whole of the 17th cent. Holland was 
a refuge for opjiressed Presbyterians from other 
lands, notably from Scotland. Many Scottish 
ministers were trained in Dutch universities; 
Scottish congregations llourislied in many Dutch 
towns ; and the influence of Dutch theology sjin.'ad 
thus to Scotland, ami to all the colonial ('hurches 
that own the Church of Scuitland for their motlier. 
This W’as also the centuiy of Dutch colonial ex- 
jiansion, and Presbyterianism flourished in all the 
Dutch colonies. 

Up to about 1800 the only interference with the 
old i’resbyterian system was in the direction of 
more ethcieiit ministerial supervision—an object 
secured l»y the ap])ointment of a visiting committee 
in each Chassis. But about 1800 the Netherlands 
was attacked by the prevalent disease of consLitu- 
tion-rnongeriiig, and tlie Chiircli shared in the 
general disorganization for about two decades. 
Tlie return of the House of Orange to power in 
1813 brought the trouble to an end; and the 
Church constitution, as renewa^d in 1816, was 
thoroughly Presbyterian, the organization, more¬ 
over, being completed by the addition of a National 
Synod, d'lie State snjuemacy, how ever, remained, 
and it w'as further stri'iigthencd by a decree of 
1827 authorizing a permanent committee of the 
National Synod. This committee was composed 
of 7 members, chosen by the Crown, out of 14 
nominal ed by t lie Synod. In 1852 tlie State adopted 
the ] oliey of the concurrent endowment of all 
cliurciies, and, except for the endowments, all con¬ 
nexion betw’een Church and State has since been 
at an end. For the last century rationalism has 
been a marked feature in the Dutch Church, fn 
1816 the Synod sanctioned a change in creed- 
subscrij)tion whereby the subscriber accepted any 
doctrine, not qnin, but qnatenus it was contained 
in Holy Writ. The result was soon evident in a 
wide-spread relaxation of Calvinist rigidity ; and 
thci fear of this laxity on the part of the more 
orthodox Presbyterians lias given rise to two 
important secessions (1837 and 1<S8()). These have 
seriously weakened the parent ('liiirch in point of 
numbers, so that in times comparatively recent 
many of her pulpits were vacant; but a return 
to greater ortliodoxy, coupled with a gratifying 
increase in the number of Divinity students, holds 
out a brighter hope for the future 'I’he Befonned 
Protestant religion is professed by the Dutch 
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loyal family and by about tbroii-fouiths of the 
Protestant jtopulalion, and at t)io eiul of 191*2 the 
Dutedi Pefoimed, Walloon, Knolisb Presbyterian, 
and Scottisii Cliurehes had between them 1 Synod, 
10 provinci.'il districts, 44 Classes, 130*2 parishes, 
and at least 700,UOO communicants, llraiiclies of 
the Kefornied Church also exist in the E. and W. 
Indies. 

8 . Other Continental Churches.—lly their san¬ 
guinary initial stnig^rle for existence, and their wide¬ 
spread inlluence, tiie Churches in France and Hol¬ 
land have earned their title t( 

the Presbyterian Cliurehes of the Continent. But 
otJier Presbyterian or pnrtly Presbyterian Churches 
exist in Europe, which, by reason of persecution, 
jiolitics, or geographical situation, have remained 
isolated until the recent creation of a General Pres¬ 
byterian Alliance. Indeed, some are isolated still. 
The National Evangelical (’hurcii of Germany com¬ 
bines Lutheran and Presbyterian elements. The 
Decree of Augsburg (1555), by its adoption of the 
principle ‘ Ciijusregio, ejus religio,’ introduced into 
Germany a fruitful cause of religious hanlship and 
ecclesiastical discord. In lo59 Frederick III., an 
enthusiastic Calvinist, succeeded to the sceptre of 
the Khine Palatinate, and, in terms of the treaty, 
began the endeavour to make Calvinism the 
religion of his dominions. His methods, which 
were not above suspicion, failed in the Upper Pala¬ 
tinate, but wore successful in (he Lower; and, 
where they did succeed, he prevented the introduc¬ 
tion of Presbyterianism in its entirety by keeping 
in his own hands a large measure of ecclesiastical 
control. The Presbyterianism of the F’alatinate 
has made for itself an enduring monument in the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the work of Olevianus and 
Ursinus, which, intended originally for local use, 
s[»o(Miily won ecumenical signilican(!e as a ("alvinlst 
stiiiidard. The Catechism sofUms the rigidity of 
Calvinism with regard to predestination and some 
other points, and is remarkable for its general 
moderation of tone. Among the duchies of the 
Lower Khine lhesl)ytcrianism was f)lanted by 
refugees from Holland, France, and Britain ; Alva’s 
persecution drove Dut^dimen over the border in 
thousands, and the inllux gradually changed the 
prevailing type of Protestantism from Lutheranism 
to Calvinism. Prcisbyterian Church government 
replaced the consistorial system, and the Presby¬ 
terianism of the district allied itself with that of 
the Palatinate. Synods were held, notably that of 
Emden(1571), when the Calvinist and Pre.sbyterian 
Emden Articles wore adojded. But the civil 
authorities liave prevented Presbyteriani.sm from 
ever fully realizing itself. When the map of 
Euro[)e was readjusted alter the fall of Napoleon 
in 1815, these Presbyterian provinces fell to Prussia; 
and 1817, the tercentenary of the Reformation, 
appealed to Frederick William II. as a favourable 
occasion for uniting the two Protestant Churches 
in bis dominions. The united Church was called 
the National Evangelical Church of Prussia, and 
the Prussian lead was followed by most of the 
other German States. Each of the two uniting 
Churches retained its own standards and its own 
system of government, but moditications intro¬ 
duced from time to time have rendered it necessary 
for the stricter adherents of both Churches to 
secede. The Lutheran theology and ritual have 
made serious inroads on the Reformed Church, but 
the Presbyterian form of Church government has 
been equally successful in the invasion of the 
Lutheran body. The civil power, however, main¬ 
tains its linn hold upon the Church organization 
as a wliole. 

In Boliemia a modified type of Presbyterianism 
existed long before John Calvin ruled in Geneva. 
The intestine wars of the Hussites (g.v.) about the 


middle of the 15th cent, led to tlie forming of the 
Unitas Fratrum, who, abhorring the idea of strife, 
repudiated both the warring sects, and contented 
themselves with a life of simple idety, seeking 
guidance from the Bible alone. A constitution 
es.sentially Pre.sbyterian, embodying the eldership 
ami thediaconate, was adopted in 1490, and testified 
to the presence in the Church of a strong lay 
element. But a distinctive feature was introduced 
into the government of the Church by placing the 
pre.sidency of eacli Synod in the hands of a bishop 
elected by the pastors. In 1657 the Church was 
strong enough to a.s.semble no fewer than 200 
pastors in one of its Synods. It had indeed 
achieved tlie status of a national Church, and in 
Reformation times the most cordial relations were 
inaugurated and maintained between the Bohemian 
Church and John Calvin. At the beginning of the 
Thirty Years’ War tiie abortive rebellion of the 
Protestant nobles and the crowning of Frederick V. 
the Elector Palatine by the rebels gave to the 
persecuting zeal of Ferdinand II. an excuse for 
increased severity, and his victory was followed 
by the ruthless suppression of Protestantism in 
Bohemia. Jo 8 ej)h il.’s Edict of Toleration (1781) 
gave the persecuted Church the first opportunity 
of renewing its activity, and, even after a century 
and a half of rejiression, the submerged Protestant¬ 
ism of the country soon blossomed forth into 
igorous life and development only to be crushed 
again by the measures of a reactionary successor. 

A better constitution was granted in 1861; but the 
State, by means of its ecedesiastical Council, still 
keeps a firm hold upon the organization of the 
Church, and rules over its Synods and superinten- 
<lents to the detriment of a (iomplete Presbyterian¬ 
ism. The Church in Bohemia and Moravia con¬ 
tinues small in numbers ])ut its heroic past and 
its present zeal for Home Mission work and educa¬ 
tion hold out the hope that a more liberal policy on 
the part of the State may usher in a more prosper¬ 
ous time. 

In Hungary, os in many other lands, Calvinism 
superseded in time the original Lutheran foim of 
the Reformation, and, whereas a Synod at Erdfid 
in 1545 adopted the Augsburg (Confession, the 
Synod of Debrcczen (1567) made the Heideiherg 
Catechism and the Second Helvetic Confession the 
standards of the Church, wliic.h has since faithfully 
adhered to them. When Hungary fell into two 
separate political entities about the middle of the 
16th cent., Transjdvania came under the rule of 
Reformed or tolerant princes, and the Church 
grew unchecked till 1602, when Rudolf of Hungary 
conquered the principality, and began to persecute 
the Protestants, But the Treaty of Vienna (1606) 
restored Transylvanian independence and ushered 
in a period of seventy years’ peace. The Church 
prospered till 1677, when Leopold I. of Hungary 
again subdued Transylvania, and f)ersecution, 
marked by the imprisonment, exile, enslavement, 
and even death of Protestant plus tors, plunged 
Protestantism into misery once m*re. The century 
of humiliation which followed ended only with the 
Toleration Edict of Joseph II. (1787), which con¬ 
ferred upon the Protestants a new lease of life. 
The Protestant Church has become strongly 
identified with the nolitical aspirations of Hungary, 
and has been greatly benefited by the comparative 
independence which Hungary enjoys Avithin the 
Dual Monarchy. Congregations to the number of 
‘20(X) and a membersbip of over 500,000 testify to 
the strength and prosperity of the Church. Up to 
1881 the old territorial division of the Church was 
retained, but in that year the organization under 
five independent provinces was unified by the 
Synod of Debreczen. In her isolation this Church 
1 About 67,000 in 1912. 
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has developed distinctive features in her govern¬ 
ment. Each Tractus, or Clnirch county, the body 
corresponding to our Presbytery, is presided over 
by a senior elected by the pastors, and a coadjutor 
curator elected by the elders. Similarly, each 
province has a clerical superintendent and a lay 
curator. This arrangement combines the benefits 
of Episcopal supervision with those of Presbyterian 
parity. The Church has been chiefly remarkable 
lor its educational work ; and its organization of 
parish schools, high schools, and colleges vividly 
recalls the ‘devote imagination’ of John Knox 
concerning Scottish education. In a land hemmed 
in by circumjacent Catholicism the work done by 
the Church in maintaining single-handed its army 
cf some 5000 teachers with 300,000 pupils is of 
immeasurable importance for Protestantism. 

The cantonal system of Swiss government has 
served to restrict the honour of Calvin in the land 
of Calvin’s adoption. All the cantons except three 
—Geneva, Vaud, and NeuchAtel—favoured the 
Zwinglian rather than the Calvinmt lorrn of 
Church government; and in the three cantons 
named the Church remained isolated and quiescent 
till the beginning of the I9th century. The i»eriod 
of renewed activity which was then inaugurated 
had been characterized by secessions and divisions. 
In Geneva, on the occasion of a visit paid by the 
Scottish preacher, Robert Haldane, in PH7, a re¬ 
vival of evang(;licnl zeal began. C. H. A. Malan, 
J. H. M. d’Aubign6, and otherp took up the move¬ 
ment, and the Church showed its resentment by 
deposing Malan. A separate ecclesiastical com¬ 
munity at once began to gather round him. In 
1832dAubign6 and others founded the Evangelical 
school of theology, and were deposed in their turn. 
At the same time the State ^^as engaged in an 
attempt to destroy the independence of the 
Church ; and tlie agitation finally issued in the 
formation of the Free Evangelical Church (1849). 
This Church is still weak in numbers, but it with¬ 
drew sufficient strength from the national Church 
to leave it at the mercy of the State, and since 
1874 the national Church has really become 
Zwinglian. 

In Vaud the famous theologian A. R, Vinct advo¬ 
cated the policy of separation between Church 
and State ; and, when the State, as in Geneva, 
attempted to subordinate the spiritual to the civil 
power, 100 ministers seceded in 1845, forming the 
Free Evangelical Church of Vaud, which has been 
remarkable for its missionary zeal. The national 
Church is now controlled by the State, but not too 
rigidly. 

In NeuchAtel a similar effort by the State to 
assume control of the Church resulted in a secession 
under F. Godet in 1873. 

In Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Belgium 16th 
cent. Protestantism was strangled in its infancy ; 
and only in the last century have more liberal 
ideas permitted the rise of a Reformed Church in 
those countries. The Italian Cliurch, the descen¬ 
dant of the Waldcnsians, began its work in 
Piedmont in 1849, received an additional impetus 
when tlie unification in Italy under a constitutional 
government took place in 1861, and now exercises its 
semi-Presbyterian government over a membership 
of more than 20,000. In Spain the work was 
begun by Scotsmen in 1852. Persecution and 
exile followed in 1860, and the refugees, meeting 
at Gibraltar, took over the Westminster Confession, 


and adopted l*resbyterian Church government. 
The revolution of 1868 ])ermitted tlieir return, and 
their work has since centred mainly in Seville and 
Madrid. This Church owes a great debt to the 
support forthcoming from Scotland and Ireland. 

lielgium has recently become possessed of two 
Reformed Churches, each about 7000 strong, one 


of which has laid claim to a historic succession by 
adopting the Confessio Relgica. Small Reformed 
bodies also exist in Denmark, Alsace-liorraine, 
Austria, Greece, and Poland ; and, if we are 
justified in regarding democracy as the type of 
future government, we may confidently assume 
the present to be only the day of small things, and 
anticipate a great future for this sanely democratic 
variety of ('burch organization. 

The total number of Presbyterian communicants 
in Europe is now well over 3,000,000—more than 
half of them in the British Isles. 

iv. History outside Europe.— When we come 
to consider Presbyterianism elsewhere than on the 
continent of Europe—«.//., in America —wr reach a 
new phase of Presbyterian history, in which jtetty 
obstruction takes place of sanguinary persecu¬ 
tion, in which hattb'.s and martyrdoms are replaced 
by slow doWfiJopment and construction ; and, 
whereas in the heroic days of early European 
Presbyterianism the leader often bulked larger 
than the fans*, iu other (jontinents Presbyterian 
progress was, on the w hole, a triumph of principles 
rather than of individual men. 

I. America. — To American Presbyterianism 
England, Holland, France, and Germany have all 
made their contribution, as is seen below' ; but the 
contribution of the Church of Scotland has been 
greatest of all. Episcopacy arrived in Virginia 
w'itb the early colonists of 1604, and in 1020 the 
Pilgrim Fathers laid the foundation of Inde¬ 
pendency in America ; but not till near 1700 did 
rresliyterians begin to arrive in considerable 
numbers, and not till after 1700 was the first 
Presbytery organized. The Presbyterian wing of 
English Puritanism was represented from the 
beginning, but its adherents were at first too 
8(5attered to make organization possible or profit¬ 
able, and only when the persecutions under Cnarles 
II. began to drive men from Scotland and Ulster 
to the colonies did numbers to be organized and 
minds to organize thorn make their appearance in 
the American colonies. Emigration from Scotland 
was encouraged during the pijrsecution, and from 
1660 to 1688 a steady stream ])oured out of the 
country — often in compact bands of several 
hundreds. These settled mostlv in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and the first church was built at 
Freehold, N.J., in 1692. By 1700 there were over 
30 congregations—half of them in the two States 
above named ; indeed, Presbyterianism soon became 
a feature in the life of the middle colonies. 
Francis Makemie, a licentiate of the Presbytery of 
Lagan in Ulster, had been sent out in 1683 in 
pastoral charge of a band of emigrants ; and, com¬ 
bining in the land of his adoption the callings of 
itinerant trader and evangelist, he found in the 
country a sufficient number of Presbyterians to 
make organization worth while and enough Epi¬ 
scopalian opposition to make it expedient. In 1699 
he was called to the charge of Snowhill in Mary¬ 
land, and in 1706 seven ministers, witii Makemie 
as leading spirit, founded the Presbytery of Phila¬ 
delphia. Tliereafter a rapid development took 
place. Appeals were made to Scotland, Ulster, 
Dublin, London, and considerable assistance was 
forthcoming, notably from the Synod and the 
University of Glasgow. While the home churches 
supplied ministers, the operation of Test Acts at 
home supplied the Churcli with a steady influx of 
emigrant members, and in 1716 she was strong 
enough to combine her four Presbyteries into the 
Synod of Philadelphia. The need of a (Jreed and 
a constitution soon made itself felt, but, when 
the Presbytery of Newcastle, alarmed at the lax 
doctrine o^ some of the incoming ministers, ordained 
in 1724 that all its future licentiates must sub¬ 
scribe the Westminster standards, and overtured 
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the Synod to make tliis rule ^^erieral, the <hscus.sion 
in the Synod revealed the existence, of two parties 
in the Cliurch. In New England elements of 
Indei)endenev had been at work, and the native- 
born New England edergy looked askance at the 
more rigi<l J’resbytcrianisni of Scots and Ulster¬ 
men. riie resultant controversy lasted some 
years, and it was mainly the tact of Jonathan 
Uickinson that ended it in 1729. In that year a 
compromise was ell'ected by the passing of the 
Adopting Act, whereby the Westminster standards 
were taken over as embodying in essence a sound 
system of doctrine anil government, and their 
observance was enjoined upon the Church as far as 
circumstances might allow or Christian prudence 
direct. By this wise measure the Church was 
enabled to retain its historic connexions, to avoi( 
Congregationalism, and to secure a degree of 
flexibility fitting it to deal witli the conditions 
prevalent in a new and growing country. A fresh 
controversy soon arose over tlie (|uestion of mini¬ 
sterial education. The supply of ministers, both 
from the colony itself and from oversea.s, fell .so 
far short of the demand that a lowering of the 
standard was hard to avoid. William Tennent, a 
Dublin emigrant, attemitted to meet the ca.se by 
founding a seminary, later known as the Log 
College ; but liis students freijuently posses.sed 
more /(‘al and piety than education or culture, and 
filled the older Eresbyterians with dismay, 'bbo 
visit of Whiteheld in 1739 was followed by an out¬ 
break of revivalism, and at length tlie un-Presby¬ 
terian methods of the Tennent school moved the 
Synod to insist upon Presbyterian discipline and a 
standard of education for all its mini.sters. A 
disruption resulted in 1745, when the Church split 
into the Synod of Pliilad(dphia, or old side, and the 
Synod of New York, or new side. But the new 
side were ciuite alive to the benefits of e<lucation, 
and the old side not less alive to the blessings of 
evangelical zpjlI ; and a sense of duty, combined 
with rnutuai esteem and a coiiiinon interest, secured 
re union in 1758. The cause of missions to the 
Am(*rican Indians, which had been in operation 
since 1741, was warmly espoused by the re-united 
Church, which also ’uterested itself deeply in the 
New Jer.sey College. When the Revolutionary 
wai broke out in 1775, the Presbyterians of the 
mitldle colonie.s, who bad not forgotten the history 
of their Church at home, took the colonial side 
almost to a man, and their devotion to tlie Revolu¬ 
tionary cause earned for the (Church the Ia.stirig 
resnect of the nation. John Witherspoon, who 
had come from Scotland in 1768, was the principal 
actor in the comy)let.mn of tlie Church’s organiza¬ 
tion, Avhen, in 1789, 13 Presbyteries, meeting by 
their representatives at Philadelphia, constituted 
themselves the first General Assembly of the 
Church. They organized the Cliurch on Scottish 
lines, and adopted the Westminster stiandard.s, 
making determinative the jirinciple that ‘God 
alone is Lord of the conscience.’ At this stage the 
Church numbered 4 Synods, 13 Presbyteries, 186 
ministers, and 419 congregations. About tlie end 
of the 18th cent, ‘unions’ and ‘federations’ were 
the order of the day ; and in 1801 the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches drew up the ‘ Plan 
of Union,’ which was really an efl'ort to .secure 
external and operative unity by ignoring the 
differences between the Churches. As a result 
the Presbyterian Church increased rapidly in 
numbers, but became thoroughly leavened with 
Congregationalism. Members poured in at the 
rate of 10,000 to 20,000 per annum; but the 
younger churches became lax in their mlherence to 
Vresbyterian doctrine, discipline, and tradition. 

A test case came at length in 1830, when Albert 
Barnes, a Congregational minister called to a 


Presbyterian charge in I’liiladelphin, was vetoed 
by the Presbytery on account of liis known laxity 
or doctrine. This breach of the ‘ Plan of Union’ 
ushered in seven years of ecclesiastical strife, 
which ended in the repudiation of the Plan in 
1837. A disruption of the Church into old school 
and new .school followed in 1838, arid endured for 
thirty-two years. EYeling ran high in both schools 
over the slavery question ; in 1857 the northern 
half of tiie new school repudiated their brethren of 
the south, and in 1861 the southern portion of the 
old school seceded. Tills fresh dismemberment 
drew the two northern bodies together, and they 
re-united in 1870. During the separation the two 
Clmrclies had been vigorously engaged in Home 
Mission work, having sent out between them no 
fewer than 25,000 iiiis.sioners; and the united 
Church followed up tiie work with eiithu.siasiii. 
Foreign Missions had been inaugurated in 1810 as 
theresultof undenominational activity, but in 1838 
the Church took over her own. Early in the period of 
separation the new scliool reverteef to the original 
plan, but in 1854 slio resumed control of her own 
missions; and now the Churcli has missions in 
Mexico, Brazil, Africa, Syria, Persia, India, and 
China. With over 9000 ministers, almost 1,500,000 
members, 300 missionaries, and a dozen seminaries, 
including such famous schools as Princeton and 
Union, this Church is, in j)oint of size, the greatest 
.single Presbyterian organization in the world. 

Of the other Presbyterian bodies of British origin 
in the Uniteil States little need be said. The 
Presbyterian Church in the United States (South) 
was formed in 1861 by the union of the old and 
new scliools in tiie southern State.s. It po.ssesses 
mls.sions in Mexico, Brazil, ami India, but its 
principal mission work lias naturally been among 
the emancipated negroes. This Churc'h has upheld 
the conservative trailition of tlie South. Since the 
end of the Civil War it has become increasingly 
friendly with its northern neighbour, but re-union 
has not yet taken place. It lias over 1700 ministers 
and nearly 300,OOU conimunicants. 

The Cumberlaml Presbyterian Church, wdiich, 
with its Coloured Branch, numbers about 150,CKX) 
members, had its origin in the Kentucky revival at 
the end of the 18th cent., when doctrinal and 
cccle.sia.stical vagaries increa.sed to such an extent 
that at length the General Assembly intervened, 
forbidding the Cumberland Presbytery to ordain 
illiterate men to the ministiy. The conseiiuent 
secession gave birth to the Cumberland Presby¬ 
terian Church, which retains the Presbyterian 
polity, but has lowered the standard of ministerial 
education, and has relaxed some of the severer 
Calvinist doctrines. The United Pre.sbyt(;rian 
Churcli of N. America represents the main stream 
of 18th cent, di.ssent in Scotland, and its member¬ 
ship is over 100,000 strong. It remains very strict 
in its adherence to old standards, hut is notable 
for its great evangelical and missionary zeal. 

Amoiiv; the Presbyterian Churche.s in the United 
States wdiich trace their origin to continental 
Europe it will sullice to mention two. The Re- 
forme<l Cliurch in America which till 1867 

retained its historic name of the Dutch Reformed 
ChuriJi, enjoys the distinction of being tlie oldest 
Presbyterian body in the United States. The 
first congregation, with Jonas Michaelius as pastor, 
was formed in 1028 in what was still the town 
of New Amsterdam, and the Church grew and 
flourished under Dutch rule till 1664, when the 
colony passed into English hands and became New 
York. The E'ngli.sli authorities con lined the 
activities of the Church to the Dutch inhabitants 
of the colony; and by this restriction, which 
remained in force till about 1700, its expansion was 
checked. Thereafter the Church itself hampered 
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its own growth by the exclusive use of the Dutch 
language in its services and by retaining its aliilin- 
tion to the Classis of Amstenfani. Ihit in 1764 the 
use of English in the services was perniittcd, and 
in 1785 the Church declared its independence of 
the Amsterdam (dassis as the Synod of the Dutch 
Heformed Church in America. Since then it has 
grown slowly and steadily to the number of 
100,000 memners. The Dutch element and influ¬ 
ence in it have naturally decmased, but the old 
doctrine, government, and ritual are still adhered 
to, and the doctrinal standard, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, is exjiounded weekly in every congrega¬ 
tion, the conn)lete exposition covering a peiiod of 
four years. Foreign missions in India, Japan, and 
China constitute an important feature of the work 
of this Church ; and tlie efl'orts of the Scudder 
family have made Arcot (S. India) a perfect mod id 
of what a mission ought to be. 

The German Reformed Church was founded by 
emigrants, chiefly from the Rhine F.ilalinate, 
about the end of the 17tli century. The.se settled 
mostly in Pennsylvania, and in 1747 M. Schlatter 
and four other ministers formed the first Coetus or 
Synod under the Classis of Amsterdam. Sclilatter 
paid a visit to Europe in 1751, and secured sub¬ 
stantial help from Holland, England, and Scotland. 
The Church declared its independence in 1773, and 
since then it has grown to such an exit it that it 
now numbers about 300,000 members. It is esti¬ 
mated that of the German imm'gration to America 
during the last century two-tliirds have found 
their way into the Lutheran Church, and the 
remaining third into the Reformed Church. The 
German Church has retained its native language 
much more tenaciously than its Dutcn neighbour. 
The Heidelberg Catechism remains the doctrintal 
standard, and German customs and ritual are 
strongly adhered to, particularly in connexion 
witli the great festivals of the Christian year. 
The six Churches already spoken ot represent well 
over 95 per cent of American Presbyterianism. 

Presbyterianism stands third in order of numbers 
among the Protestant Churches of America—a 
very creditable position, considering the com¬ 
parative smallness of Presbyterian immigration 
and the restriction that the Church has placed 
unon her expansion by her insistence upon an 
eaucated mini.stry. Her membership is increa.sing 
over 50 per cent faster than the population of the 
country ; and in culture, influence, wealth, and 
catholicity of y^irit she calls no American Church 
her superior. The huge .sf>here of labour pre.sented 
by the United States prevents the overlapping 
caused by denominationalism in smaller countries, 
and this, together with the friendly rivalry that 
exists between the various bodies, is a happy 
augury for a prosperous union at some future date. 

The history of Presbyterianism in Canada pre¬ 
sents two main features —enthusiasm for unity and 
tenacity in the face of o[)position. The Huguenots 
first attempted to lay the foundations of Presby¬ 
terianism ill Canada, and, while the tradition of 
Henry of Navarre persisted, they were not u'fl- 
successful ; but the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685) made an end of their work and 
turned Canada into a Jesuit preserve. The second 
impulse began from Britain in the latter half of 
the 18th cent., and, since then, Scottish character¬ 
istics have been well to the front. The increase 
of immigration early presented a difficulty, which 
was solved by seeking for outside help, and all the 
home Churches, as well as the American, did what 
they could. In this connexion the work of the 
Glasgow Colonial Society in Nova Scotia is especi¬ 
ally worthy of mention. In the early nart oi the 
19th cent. Episcopal opposition had to ue faced in 
Canada as elsewhere. One-eleventh of the unceded 


lands in Upper and Lower Canada had been set 
apart fur the maintenance of a Protestant clergy, 
and it cost the Presbyterian Church twenty years 
of struggle to wrest its share from the gri)) of the 
Episcopalians. The battle raged from 1817 to 
1840, at the end of which time tlie Presbyterians 
obtained a third of the 3,000,0u0 acres of ‘clergy 
reserves.’ In 1832, feeling the need of a training 
college, the Church ai)plied to the government to 
endow additional chairs in King’.s College, Toronto ; 
but. Episcopal opposition proving too strong to be 
overcome, the t’liurch herself founded Queen’s 
University in 1841. 

The Disruption of 1843 aroused echoes in Canada, 
and this, with the territorial divisions obtaining 
till 1867, kept the (Jamoliaii Church divided. In 
1845 there were sf‘V(‘ij prin cipal bodies of Canadian 
Presbyterians; but m tual goodwill speedily de¬ 
veloped, and ill 18G0 a succession of unions began. 
By 187."> on’y four .separate Churches were left, 
and the-<^ •:riiird on 15rh June of that year to form 
the Presbyiei Ml Church in Canada. At pre.sent 
a scheme is aloot to bring about a wider union of 
Fresbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists. 
The (iencial Assembly approved the basis of union 
in June 1911‘>, but a con.siderable minority left the 
house ; and so far the matter is incomplete. 

The Church does excellent work among the 
French Roman Catholics, but her tincst and most 
productive activity has been along the line of 
Church extension in the West, where, es})ecially 
since the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in 1885, a notable work has been done in what is 
practically a new nation. 

The (diurch at ])re.sent has 70 Presbyteries, 2336 
congregations, 1769 ministers, and about 300,000 
communicant.s. 

2 . Australia.—Four-lifths of Australian Presby¬ 
terianism is concentrated in New South Wales 
and Victoria. The Presbyterian Church of New 
South Wales came into existence as the original 
population was outnumbered and absorbed by the 
respectable immigration of later times. The first 
Presbyterian minister in the colony was John 
Dun more Lang, who went in 1823 and some years 
later was instrumental in founding the Presbytery 
of New South Wales. In course of time certain 
ministers resented Lang’s virtual dictatorshi[), and 
tried to end it by insisting upon j)uiictiliou.s observ¬ 
ance of the rules of the Church of Scotland. Lang 
and his following, who considered such rigidity 
injurious to the prospects of a new Church in a 
new land, bocedecl in J838. Union Avas restored in 
1840, only to be broken by a similar secession in 
1842. The Scottish Disruption ^uoduced a further 
split in the colonial Churcli. She did her best to 
remain neutral, but her dependence upon Scotland 
for men to lill her pulpits produced the inevitable 
divismn in 1846. At length, however, her growing 
independence, and the nroblems which she was 
called uj)on to face, paveil the way for union ; and 
since 1865 all sections have been united. 

In Victoria the gold rush, and the situation 
created by the rapid influx of a certain type of 
population, brought about union in 1859 ; and by 
1870 all the remnants had come in. Since 1886 
there has been a federal union of the original six 
Australian Churches, with an annual Federal 
Assembly. Its 44 Presbyteries, over 600 congrega¬ 
tions, and about 60,000 members witness to the 
strength of Presbyterianism in Australia. 

3 . New Zealand.—The first Presbytery of what 
became in time the Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand, occupying the north island and half of 
the south, was founded at Auckland in 1856. The 
personnel was largely drawn from the Church of 
Scotland, but comprised Irish and other elements. 
Since its early days this Church has done splendid 
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Home Mission work, and has f^rown with the 
{growth of the colony. The J*resl)yteiian Church 
of Otago and Southland resulted from a resolution 
of the New Zealand Company to ask the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Free Church of Scotland in the settle¬ 
ment of t/ie new colony. Tlie Free Church accepted 
the pro])osal, and the experiment of founding a 
model colony was tried at Otago. The first batch 
of emigrants arrived in 1848, with a nephew of 
Kobert ihirns as their minister, and in 1854 the 
first Presbytery was founded. The gold rush of 
1861 presented the Church with a nroblem whicli 
has been very satisfactorily solvea. The united 
strength of the Church in New Zealand now totals 
17 Presbyteries, 230 congregations, and 40,000 
members. 

4, S. Africa.—There was a Dutch Reformed 
Church in Cape Colony from 1652; but, in spite of 
the steady stream of Dutcli immigration and an 
influx of Huguenots about tlie end of the 17th 
cent., the Church had [)ractically no history for 
the first century of its existence. After Hritish 
rule began in 1806, better day.s dawned for the 
Church ; and a Synod was organized in 1824. A 
Dutch law of 1804 had given the Church a con¬ 
stitution, but had left the supreme ecclesiastical 

f )ower in the hands of the State. Ministers of a 
ater date found State control irksome, and agitated 
to such purpose that the obnoxious feature was 
abolished in 1843 ; in 1875 State support also was 
withdrawn. The mutual animosity of Rriton and 
Boer caused great Boer treks, and the Presby¬ 
terian Church in S. Africa was split into a 
number of territorial fragments. The various 
Dutch Reformed Churches have a communion-roll 
of about 200,000, and the British Church numbers 
over 11,000 communicants. 

Leaving out of account the spiritual, ethical, 
intellectual, j)olitical, and economic influence of 
its splendid liistory, and regarding it from the 
point of view of mere stati.stics, we may allow the 
following figures, reported to the last General 
Council, to vouch for the progress of Presbyterian¬ 
ism and to bear testimony to the fact that the seed 
planted in Geneva hiis become a great tree over¬ 
shadowing the world. 


Continent of Kurope 

1,451,42^^ communicants. 

United Kingdom 


Alia . 

22:i H3S 

Africa 

2.S1.715 

N. America 

2,7i:-{,U04 

S. America 

12,234 

W. Indies . 

1(5,101 „ 

Australasia 

104,147 

Total, 

6,418,014 


As the total for 1888 was only 3,721,680, it will 
be seen that the comm union-roll of Presbyterian¬ 
ism has nearly doubled itself within the last thirty 
years—a happy earnest of further increase. 

III. Nature and working of Presbyterian 
SYSTEM. —All forms of Church government are 
ultimately reducible to three—Prelatic, Congrega¬ 
tional, and Presbyterian. The Prelatic type of 
government, exemidified in the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican Churches, is characterized by the 
gradation of ministerial rank, by the institution 
of the diocesan episcopate, and by the emphasis 
laid on the distinction between clergy and laity. 
The Congregational type recognizes neither grada¬ 
tion of ministerial ranK nor gradation of Clmrch 
courts ; it places all ministers on an ec^ual footing, 
and makes of every congregation an independent 
judicature. It is the boast of Presbyterianism 
that it avoids the dangers of both its rivals; on 
the other hand, it has sometimes been charged 
with combining the evils of both without any 
admixture of their advantages. As opposed to 
prelacy, the Presbyterian type of government rests 


upon the equality of ministerial status, and seeks 
to give ecclesiastical power to the members of the 
Church instead of to clerical individuahs or councils ; 
as opposed to Congregationalism, it seeks to realize 
the unity of the Church, by entrusting to a care, 
fully devised system of graded Church courts legis¬ 
lative, e.xecutive, and jmliciai, not merely advisory, 
powers. This distinction between the three main 
types of Church government turns, of course, jiiirely 
upon questions oit ecclesiastical polity, and Presby¬ 
terian Church government is not the necessary 
concomitant of Calvinist doctrine, any more than 
it implies any deliiiite and j)articular type of 
Churcli worship. Examples occur even of ecclesi¬ 
astical polities which combine features drawn from 
more than one of the three chief types mentioned 
above. It will be noted that in such cases the 
operation of some factor external to the Church, 
such as the civil power, lias generally to be taken 
into account. Inaeed, in the last resort, any given 
form of Church polity must logically be based upon 
some definite doctrine of the Church, and any such 
doctrine of the Church is bound, in its turn, to 
form part of some articulated and unified dogmatic 
system. Thus we find that, on the whole and in 
spite of exceptions, Calvinistic doctrine, Presby¬ 
terian Church government, and a simple type of 
service which lays great stress upon the homiletic 
aspect of worship go together ; and, in most cases, 
these exceptions can be traced to some extraneous 
influence working against the free self-development 
of the Church. Presbyterianism is characterized 
by the attempt to combine in its organization the 
following three features : (a) parity of the clergy ; 
(d) government of the Church by its membership 
as represented by presbyters or elders, ordained to 
rule ; (c) unity of the Church, so far as the con¬ 
ditions of nationality, language, space, and numbers 
will permit of organization. It will thus be seen 
that we have here the attempt to steer a middle 
course between Prelacy, which has made much of 
the doctrine of office in the Church, and Congrega¬ 
tionalism, which is given over to individualism. 

In support of the theory and practice of Presby¬ 
terian Church government the jus divinum argu¬ 
ment has been largely made use of. At the height 
of the controversy between Presbyterianism and 
Prelacy which divided Britain in the 16tli and 17th 
centuries the argument was pushed to the extreme 
of identifying Presbyterianism in detail with the 
ecclesiastical polity of the NT—a position untenable 
under the conditions of modern historical research, 
which would prefer to find the justification of any 
eccle-siastical system in considerations of expedi¬ 
ency or of development. Yet the Presbyterian 
.still clings to the jus divinum in a modified form. 
He holds that the NT, which sets forth the basis 
of the Christian faith, must necessarily supply the 
basic ideas concerning the institution which has 
sought to embody Christianity and to mediate it 
to the world ; and he contends that in the funda¬ 
mental idea.s and principles of Presbyterianism the 
spirit and ideas of the NT are more faithfully 
reproduced than in any other polity. He would 
no more lay claim to a divine succession of pres¬ 
byters than to an apostolic succession of bishops; 
the laying on of hands by presbyters has for him 
no more significance than episcopal consecration as 
a kind of mechanical device for the transmission 
of ministerial grace ; he would find the true apos¬ 
tolic succession in the successive possession of the 
apostolic spirit by ^venerations of faithful Christian 
pastors. Ilis idea is of the jus divinum as belong¬ 
ing to an institution which is spiritually the suc- 
vessor of the NT Church, seeking on the whole to 
retain its offices and its general type of organization 
while modifying them to meet new requirements 
in a different age. 
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The Presbyterian form of jmlity in modern times 
is based on tlie Calvinist doctrine of the ('iiurcli. 
According to this view, the Church is a fellowship 
of believers which aims at realizing the fellowship 
of each member with the others and of all with 
Christ. Such an essentially spiritual idea of the 
Church renders it impossible for the Calvinist 
Presbyterian to unchurch any professed believer 
or body of believers on merely external grounds. 
The true Church is invisible, known only to God ; 
and the mechanical exclusion of any man from 
salvation by reference to some fixed ecclesiastical 
theory is a presumption. In fact, evangelical 
Protestantism must place first the true preaching 
of the Word and the proper administration of the 
sacraments, and all Church government is justified 
only as a means to that end. Up to this point 
Presbyterian ism and Congregationalism are agreed ; 
they difl’er only as to the means by which the 
Church can best serve those ends ana express lier 
mind to the world. Presbyterianism recognizes 
more fully than Independency that, in order to 
secure the three general ends of true preaching, 
true administration of the sacraments, and true 
discipline within an orderly and united body of 
believers, a certain amount of organization is un¬ 
avoidable, even if of secondary importance, and 
the founders of Presbyterianism went to the NT 
for their models. In so far as they atfempte<l or 
claimed to effect an exact and mechanical repro¬ 
duction of the NT Church, they were mistaken, 
but they may at least claim to have worked out a 
system as nearly like it as an3^thing that can hope 
to adapt itself to modern times. 

I. Ecclesiastical offices and officials.—In order 
to grasp the significance of ecclesiasl-ical office it is 
no less important to see the connexion of ‘gift’ 
and ‘office’ than to distinguish between them. 
At first the ministry of gifts that prevailed in the 
primitive Cliurch rendered office unnecessary and 
even impossible, but it was not long before the 
failure or the capriciousness of gifts rendered office 
inevitable in the growing community, and offices 
and officials were undoubtedly existent in NT 
times. Gifts, on the other hand, were the basis of 
office, the hohling of which originally signified a 
recognition on the part of the Church that the 
official possessed eminent gifts. As the Church 
grew in numbers, and had to face heresy within 
and persecution without, officialism naturally 
assumed a position of ever-growing importance. 
Montanism, e.gr., was, from one point or view, a 
protest against the growth of officialism in the 
Church, and the reaction against Montanism 
fostered the very growth against which it pro¬ 
tested in vain. Ordination—at first simply the 
setting apart to a sjiecial task of a man with 
sneciaT gift.s for it—became a more formal thing ; 
tne rituabsrn of tlie act came to surpass in import¬ 
ance the prayer which was originallv its essence; 
and gradually the right to confer ordination, from 
being a distinction between clergy and laity, 
became a distinction between siinerior and inferior 
orders of clergy. The whole tenuency of mediaeval- 
ism was in the direction of this growing sacerdotal¬ 
ism, the original freedom and spontaneity of the 
Church were crushed rather than preserved as the 
machinery of it became perfected, and the Ke- 
formers aimed at getting behind this perfection 
of lifeless mechanism to the simpler ideas and 
organization of primitive times, the earlier among 
them recoiling even from such harmless symbolism 
as the laying on of hands in ordination. The 
Calvinist and Presbyterian wing of the Keforma- 
tion distinguished in the NT certain offices which 
were intended to be ordinary and permanent from 
certain others which were of an extraordinary and 
temporary character. These permanent offices 


vvtiio {a) the ministry of the Word, (b) ruling and 
discipline, bO the care of goods, their distribution 
in needful cases, and the care of the poor and sick. 
Doctrine, discipline, and distribution were the 
distinguishing features of the three types of per¬ 
manent official. Or a twofold classification might 
be made, into (1) elders, (a) teaching and (6) ruling, 
and (2) deacons. In tin* earliest times the Church 
modelled itself on the Synagogue rather than on 
the Temple, and the ruling body would naturally 
he the elders, the recognition of whom as a body 
of men possessed of spc.cial gifts of ruling soon 
became tliat of a luxly of men possessetl of office. 
But, as some of tliem wouhl he better teachers 
than others, and the need of sound teaching soon 
became apparent, tlie <listinelion bi'tweeii the 
teacliing and the ruling types of presbyter is 
<dearly marked at an / arly stage of ecclesiastical 
develo))meuL. The »’eeds of the (yhurch, the dis- 
apj)(‘arance of charisms, the rise of official doctrine 
and i'fficial books, fostered the need of competent 
teaching ; .siudi teachers would naturally be sought 
in the elder-hip, and the presbyter eaiiiible of 
teaching gradually as.sumed a position of greater 
ilistinctiveness—a distinctiveness emphasized by 
the fact that teaching power and business gifts 
form a sufficiently rare combination in the individ¬ 
ual. Finally tbere comes about a clear distinction 
betvveen the office of preacher and teacher and 
that of ruling elder; we find in Cyprian, a 

clear recognition of the ditVereiice between teaching 
and ruling presbyters. I'lie modern Presbyterian 
Chundi has always made a uoint of this distinction, 
which is very clearly brouglit out in the theory and 
practice of ordination. If ordination, as some have 
contended, admitted merely to order, then no 
special new ordination wouhl he reejuired to trans¬ 
form an elder into a minister. But the Presby¬ 
terian system regards ordination as admitting, not 
to order, but to office, and the requirement of a 
special ordination for a minister is a recognition 
of the different offices of teacher and ruler. Yet 
there has always been a certain confusion in the 
mind of Presbyterianism with regard to the exact 
relationship between tlie minister and the elder, 
the teaching and the ruling presbyter. Some, like 
John Calvin, followed by Gillespie, interpret 1 Ti 
5^^ as if preaching and ruling presby ters had held 
distinct offices from the very beginning ; others, 
like Canipliell, have considered the ruling elder 
simply ns a lay coadjutor and councillor of the 
minister, his spiritual work being only such as 
miglit be done by any other pious member of the 
kirk ; a third and mure sensible group of thinkers 
hold that the distinction of office has arisen 
naturally out of a distinction of gifts in a Church 
faced by the problems of growtli and maturing 
age. It is, in fact, better to consider the offline of 
juc^byter from the practical than from the theo¬ 
retic and Scriptural ])oint of view. The ruling 
elder, at the least, discharges the useful function 
of representing lay needs, ideas, and interests, and 
of keeping the minister in touch witli the general 
life of the Church ; and his tenure of an office 
which renders him of equal status with the 
minister as a member of any Church court is of 
immense practical value to the Church. Both 
offices declined in the Middle Ages, that of tlie 
ruling elder vanishing altogether. But at the 
Reformation the removal of the crushing burden 
of sacerdotalism caused both to revive. The 
minister as pastor, preaidier, and teacher came 
into his own again, and, in the Presbyterian 
Church among the rest, he has ever sin(;e retained 
the highest place in the esteem of the rneinber.ship. 
The office is ministerial, not sacerdotal, and, what¬ 
ever ‘presbyter’ may be etymologically, it is 
certainly something quite different in practical 
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content from ‘oJd priest writ lar^o.’ Ket^ardin 
episcopacy and the episcopal office as a lat 
development, nii'^ciiptnral and iinjiistiliahle, tlii 
Presbyterian refonmn's have always in>is(t*d upon 
the i>arity of tlie cler^»^y, whose functions an 
preacJiin;^% the administration of the sacramentSj 
and the exercise of discipline; and the sacerdota' 
side of the oilico has always he(m carefully kepi 
in the backL^round, lest the minister, in the guise 
of j)iiest, should stand between God and men 
The ruling elder disappeared, as has been said, ii 
the Middle Ages; the attempt to trace him back 
to the Waldensian movement has not been success¬ 
ful ; nor did he reappear in the Lutheran Church. 
From the beginning the need of a hotly of men to 
exercise Church discipline was recognized by the 
iieformers, who felt that, while theyai* c.pisrofxiU 
ought to be transferred, it must not be allowed to 
lapse. But the tpmstion at once arose as to whetlier 
these men should be chosen by tlie Church or by 
the civil authorities, and the first to see quite 
clearly that the Church ought to choose them was 
John Calvin. In this he dillers from both Luther 
and Zwingli, who left the exercise of Church 
tliscipline to the civil j)ower, and, alone among the 
Keformers, he insisted u})on the exer(dse of dis¬ 
cipline by means of an eldersliip, chosen by the 
people, founded upon the NT, and possessed of 
spiritual ollice for the discharge of a spiritual 
function. W ith this is bound up the theory of 
the relation between Church and State. It may 
be noted that the very alliance between Church 
and State in (Geneva which realized one side of 
his ideal baulked him in the realization of its 
other half, viz. tlie maintenance of a <listinct and 
separate spliere for both. In Franco, however, the 
hostility of the State reversed the case: alliance 
was impossible, but the Church was therefore free 
to develop along her own lines. And the same 
state of affairs obtained in Scotland. In these 
two countries, therefore, the Ib’csbyterian elder¬ 
ship (Name to its full develojunent, and the oflice is 
distinctive of Presbyterianism. The elders are 
chosen by the general body of the membership, 
and speidally ordained to their oflice. At first 
they held ofhee only for a limited period, and then 
resigned, usually by rotation, to make room for 
other representatives of the popular voice; but in 
later times the othce has come to be held ‘ ad vitam 
aut culpani,’ and Presliyterian Church government 
is by rcjiresentation ratfier than by direct reference 
to the popular will. The elder is recognized as a 
spiritual functionary ; and, while he is debarred 
from the ministry of the Word and sacraments, 
he has the right to assist in the administration of 
discipline and in the govcrnimmt of the Church, in 
whose courts his vote is of equal value with that of 
the minister. The work of the diaconate, since 
the decline of that ollice, has largely fallen to the 
eldership ; and the assistance of a competent lx)dy 
of elders is invaluable to the minister. 

Early in the history of the Church it was found 
advisable to take the work of almsgiving off the 
shouhlers of men otherwise too busy to atteml to 
it, and thus originated the office of deacon. It is 
an open question wlmther the ‘Seven ’ of the Acts 
of the Apostles were the first of those to be chosen 
at all, wnether we have here the fir.st instance of 
their work being formally recognized by the 
Church as the work of ecclesiastical officials, or 
whether these seven were then chosen in the 
Gentile interest, because those already in ollice 
did not command Greek confidence. The Presby¬ 
terian deacon, so far as the office still exists, is 
a more faithful copy of his prototype than the 
deacon either of Roman Catholicism or of Angli¬ 
canism. The office was never generally regarded 
as a spirit lal one, implying any spiritual function. 


though the French Church originally took that 
view'; all that is implied in it is tlie application of 
spiritual princijdcs to certain secular allairs. The 
originally unspiritual nature of the office may be 
gauged from the fact that, in spite of the dis¬ 
abilities of w'omeii for ])ublic speaking and the 
like, deaconesses w’ere very early at work in the 
Church. Yet the deacon is more than a mere 
member of a managing board. He Jiolds an 
ecclesia.stical ollice to which ordination is necessary. 
We may descuibe the deacon of Reformation times 
as a secular Church official. The office has largely 
fallen into abeyance, esjiecially where State con¬ 
nexion has eased the financial allairs of the Church, 
and the jiassing of the diaconal functions in such 
cases into the hands of the elder has done much to 
secularize the eld(‘rship. 

Minister, elder, and deacon are the three 
ordinary and permanent officials recognized by 
Presbyterianism, but Calvin and the rest held 
that N'r i)recedent would authorize the temporary 
use of extraordinary offices to meet special circum¬ 
stances. d’he internal needs of the Church herself 
or the pressure of outside factors determined the 
nature and use of su(di spc'cial offices. In the 
earliest days of the Reformed Church, e.g.^ there 
existed the office of teacher, as distinct from that 
of minister, an office wdiicli has (piite naturally 
disappeared ; for, with a growing knowledge of 
Reformed doctrine on the part of the people, and 
after the issue of Catechisms for the instruction of 
he young and comparatively ignorant, the sj)e(dal 
kvork of the teacher became unnecessary. Simi- 
arly, in John Knox’s day the dilliculty produced 
n Scotland by the inadequate supply of ministers 
;o meet the national need gave rise to the two 
qiecial offices of superintemlent and reader, both 
)f which disappeared os the ecclesiastical situa¬ 
tion became settled. The chairmen of General 
Assembly (jommittees and the Divinity students 
vho spend their spare time in mission work repre- 
lent the nearest survival of those tw'o offices to- 
ay; but it is notew^orthy that, in Canada, a 
•roblem similar to John Knox's is respon.sible for 
he existence of superintendents at the present 
ime, and for the use made of special-course men, 
vho are virtually e(]uivalent to readers. We have 
cen also that special officials exist in the Bohemian 
.nd Hungarian Churches, and, though a strict 
besbyterian might, on the ground of these special 
'ffices, call in (question the really Presbyterian 
lature of these Churches, it is interesting to find 
hat the state of affiiirs in the Bohemian Church, 
.g., raised no qualms in the breast of John Calvin. 
Jndue State interference has in many cases caused 
lotlitications in the Presbyterian theory and 
•ractice with regard to office ; but the offices of 
minister, elder, and deacon are alone recognized or 
equired as ])ermanent in a thoroughgoing Presby¬ 
terian system, and even the deacon tends to dis- 
pjiear when the Church is prospering. 

2. Church courts.—By the organization of her 
llicials into a carefully graded system of Church 
lourts Presbyterianism seeks to give expres.sion to 
he unity of the Church. These courts exercise a 
lireefold function: (a) legislative: they frame 
aws for the purpose of securing discipline, and for 
he proper control and dispatch of ecclesiastical 
msiuess; {b) executive; they give effect to these 
aw's ; (c) judicial: they inflict and remove ecclesi¬ 
astical censures ; and the higher courts review the 
proceedings of the lower. The basis of these 
activities is, of course, the constitution of the 
IJhurch, but the claim is made that both the 
;onstitution and the activities of the Church are 
ultimately based upon Holy Writ. In the Pres¬ 
byterian Church the holding of a spiritual office is 
necessary qualification for a seat in any of the 
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Church courts. Thus only teaching and ruling 
elders are eligible for menibersliip, and the mem¬ 
bership of any court must be composed of both. 
Congre^'ational Church government is probably 
more directly popular in its nature, but Presby¬ 
terianism is also vigorously democratic; for both 
ministers and elders are popularly elected, and 
represent, in the last resort, the will of the peoj)le; 
nor is it more diflicult to deduce the representative 
form of Church government from the NT than to 
deduce any other. In actual practice, even where 
the eldership of the Church is theoretically added 
to by co-optation, popular consent and approval 
form the basis of election ; they are always aimed 
at, even if they are not considered indispensable. 

All members of any ecclesiastical court are equal 
qua members; e.g.^ it is open to lay eiders to 
consider judicially even the most abstruse theo¬ 
logical problems. In legislative work as well all 
members of any Church court have equal delibera¬ 
tive and voting power. But in the executive 
sphere there are certain duties which can be dis¬ 
charged only by an ordained minister—such as the 
)ronouncement of censure or of its removal ; and 
lerein lies the explanation of the apparent anomaly 
that in a system of Presbyterian equality only 
ministers can normally preside over (diurch courts, 
and that the presence of at least ovf^ minister is 
therefore necessary to a quorum. I’iua does not 
render the presiding minister a man of special 
rank ; he is only temporarily primv.<i, and even 
then a primus inter pare^ ; and his primacy 
deprives nim for the time of his deliberative vote. 

In the Presbyterian system the courts of the 
Church are graded, the lowest being congrega¬ 
tional in their representation and the scope of 
their activity, the highest national. The e.ssen- 
tial courts are the Kirk-Session, Presbytery, and 
Synod; if the Cliurcli is very large, a National 
Synod, General Synod, or General Assemi)ly 
crowns the edilice. In this way t he rights of the 
individual congregation are neither exaggerated 
nor minimized. Tlie higlior courts supervi.se and 
review the work done by the lower; and the dis¬ 
tinctive feature of Presbyterianism lies in giving 
to its higher courts authoritative control over its 
lower, and not merely advisory powers. More¬ 
over, it has now become the practice of the Church 
that these courts shall meet at regular intervals, 
and not merely when occasion seems to demaml it. 
The idea of gradation can be justified from Scrip¬ 
ture and is, besides, of so great practical value 
that Independency even follows it to the extent of 
giving the association power to cast refractory 
congregations out of fellowship. The grading of 
Church courts frees the individual from the fear of 
local prejudice, and at the same time serves to 
impress upon him the idea of the unity of the 
Church. Of course, the gradually matured and 
elaborate organization of Presliyterianism renders 
inevitable a certain externali.sm ; but, so long as 
this does not drive men to mistake ecclesiastical 
sameness for Christian unity, no harm is done. 

Of the various courts of tlie Presbyterian Church 
and their respective functions only a general out¬ 
line can be given, which may be taken as broadly 
characteristic of the Presliyterian system. We 
need not enter in detail into exceptions. 

(a) Kirk-Session .—At the foot of the scale of 
the Presbyterian Church courts comes the Kirk- 
Session, which consists of the ministers and elders 
of the individual congregation. Its numbers vary 
with the size and needs of the congregation, but 
they should be sufHcient to secure eflicient work¬ 
ing ; and, if the congregation is too small to pro¬ 
vide a quorum for the dispatch of busine.ss, it is in 
the now’er of the Presbytery to attach an elder 
or elders for the purpose. The jurisdiction of the 


Kirk-Se.ssion extends over its own congregation, 
but it must act wdthin the limits of the constitu¬ 
tion, and its acts can be revised by a higher court. 
Subject to these limitations, it is a kind of 
parochial Presbytery. The Session supervises the 
congregation, takc.s charge of the communion-roll, 
and is responsible for its correctness. If necessary, 
it cen.siires members, its findings being declared 
and its sentences executed by the moderator.^ 
It is responsible, too, for admission to ordinances. 
The work of the minister is also looked after by 
the Session, w hich, if it sees tit, may bring before 
the Presbytery any matter connected therewith. 
In certain cases the Session also sees to the proper 
distribution of ecclesiastical goods. 

Where a Deacons’ Court exists, the last-named 
function naturally falls to it. Tiie functions of 
the Deacons’ Court are not of a spiritual nature; 
it is responsible <lirect]y to the Presbytery. 

(h) Presbytery. — 'I'lie Presbytery — otherwise 
know'n iiiuler the various names of Classis, 
Collo(jue, I'ractus, etc.—is the unit of the Presby¬ 
terian system and the means of realizing Church 
unity upon the smallest scale. This court is a 
distinctive feature of Presbyterianism. The extent 
(d its bounds and the number of individual congre¬ 
gations within its jurisdiction are matters of con¬ 
venience. Gn the I’resbyterv are repre.sented all 
the Kirk-Sessions within the uounds, the represen¬ 
tation consisting of all the ministers, together wuth 
one elder for each Session. Thus, as the moder¬ 
ator, who is aUvays a minister, has no deliberative, 
but only a casting vote, it may quite well happen 
that, if there are no collegiate charges within the 
bounds, the lay element will command a steady 
majority. Formerly a doctrinal discussion or the 
study of a portion of Scripture might form part of 
the [iroceedings of a Presbytery, but sucli study or 
discussion would take place now only under very 
special circumstances, and, for the most part, the 
court coniines itself to purely business matters. 
This court has the power to grant licence and 
ordination, and also to take them away—subject, 
of course, to the law^s of the Church and the 
revision of superior courts. It has in its hands the 
oversight and the refilling of vacant charges. The 
superintendence and review of the proceedings of 
lesser courts also belong to it— e.g.y in Scotland 
since 1639 it has been tlie practice of the Presby¬ 
tery annually to examine the books and records of 
Sessions wiLliin its liounds—and it hears references 
and appeals from these courts. The Session as a 
body, individual elders, or ordinary members of a 
congregation may petition the Presbytery concern¬ 
ing a moderator of Session. In the ordinary Avay 
the proceedings of Presbytery are regularly sub¬ 
mitted to the Synod of the province. But It is in 
tlie powder of any Presbytery to submit a sugges¬ 
tion direct to the General Assembly by means of 
what is called in Scotland an ‘ overture’ ; and the 
converse of tliis apiiears in the Barrier Act of 1697, 
which forbids any General Assembly to pass an 
act affecting the constitution of the Church until 
it has submitted the proposal to all tlie Presby¬ 
teries, and their oiunions on it have been received 
by a later Assembl}". In tlie act of ordination only 
the ministerial members of Presbytery take part. 

(c) Synod. —I’Ik; Synod—in some eases called the 
Coetus—is of the nature of a larger Presbytery. 
It is composed of tlie sum of its Presbyteries, 
together with a minister and elder from each of 
any nemhbouring Synods as corresponding mem- 
hers. As the court intermediate between the 
Presbytery and the supreme court of (lie("hurch, 
the Synoa lias a comparatively narrow' range of 
functions. It reviews the procee<lings of Presby- 

1 ‘Moderator’ Is the name applied to the prc.sfdent of an) 
ecclesiastical court. 
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teries, examines their leeords, can overtuie the 
supreme court, can call the attention of any 1 res- 
bytery to errors and omissions of duty, and is 
directly njspon.^ihle to the supreme court. Fhose 
three are the necessary courts of the Presbyterian 
system ; and, where there is nothing higher, the 
Synod would, of course, have extended powers. 

{d) General Assemhly .—In all Churches of more 
than provincial extent the highest court is the 
General Synod, National Synod, or General 
Assembly. The General Assembly has unlimited 
power—subject to the constitution of the Church, 
the constitutional rights of inferior bodies, and 
the law of the land. Its aim is to be representa¬ 
tive of the whole Church ; but, while Kirk-Sessions 
are represented in the Presbytery and Synod, 
Presbyteries are represented in the General 
Assembly. The proportion of elders to ministers 
varies in the various Churches. In the Church of 
Scotland the scheme is as follows : 

63'an Act of Assembly, A.D. lC 9 -t, 

(a) from l‘resbv( eries of 12 or fewer parishes, 2 ministers, 

1 elder; 

{h) from Presbyteries of 12 to 18 parishes, 3 ministers, 

1 elder ; 

(c) from Presbyteries of 18 to 24 parishes, 4 ministers, 

2 elilers ; 

(d) from Presbyteries of 24 or more parishes, 5 ministers, 

2 eld(*rs. 

By an additicuial Act of a.d. 1712, 

(t) from Presli^ teries of 30 or more parishes, 6 ministers, 

3 elders ; 

(f) h> a ride of Assembly enacted in 1893 every Presbytery 
sends one mim-.ter for every four mitd^ters on roll of 
Preshytt*r\ and for a part of four, and one elder for 
every six rnini‘>ters and for a part of six ; 

(^) 67 town council elders from royal bury^hs, and two from 
the city of Edinburgh ; 

(h) a representative from each university. 

I'he Free Church simply took one-third of each 
Presbytery (ministers and elders alike); and every 
Church has its own scheme of representation. 
The personnel of General Assemblies necessarily 
varies much more than that of inferior courts from 
one meeting to another ; and, as a consequence, 
any given Assembly may differ widely in its 
opinions from its predecessor. But tlie judicial 
findings of one Assemldy cannot he reversed by 
another; e.g.^ if the Assembly of 1889 ha.s suspended 
a minister, that of 1890 may think its [iredecessor 
wrong, hut can alter the decision of 1889 only by 
finding that the suspension has already been long 
enough to satisfy justice, or express its di.sapproval 
by coming to an ojiposite conclusion on a similar 
case. On the other hand, legislation pa.ssed by a 
previous Assemhly—any act, indeed, which is not 
a judicial decision — can, subject to the usual 
limitations, he reversed, although, up to the time 
of its reversal, it is binding upon the Church. If 
the constitution of the Church is alfected by any 
proposal, the Jkarrier Act prevents hasty action. 

It will be seen from tlie above that in the lowest 
court, the Kirk-Session, the lay element must pre¬ 
dominate ; that in the next lowest, the Presbytery, 
it may ; and that in the Synod the same state of 
affairs will prevail as in the sum of the Presby¬ 
teries. Not until we come to the highest court of 
all can a clerical majority ever be theoretically 
certain, though, as a matter of fact and practice, 
the ministerial clement doiis usually jiredominate 
in every court higher than the Session. Still, 
when we consider that all ministers and elders 
eligible for a seat in any court of the Presbyterian 
Church are originally elected by the ]»eople, and 
must therefore, in the main, Kdlect pofnilar opinion, 
and when we consider that such devices as the 
Barrier Act stand in the way of hasty and irre¬ 
sponsible decisions even on tier [lart of the highest 
court of all, we cannot deny the right of Preshy- 
terianisrn to he called a thoroughly democratic 
form of (Church government. 

The Presbyterian system did not spring suddenly 


into being full-grown, but is the result of long 
development, patient study, and long resistance to 
opposition. On the general lines above indicated 
it IS in use in Great Britain, tlie colonies, and N. 
America; but differences occur in various Conti¬ 
nental Churches, due either to their smallness or 
to undue interference by the civil [lower. 

3. Difficulties of the system.—The comparativelv 
elaborate organization of tlie F*reshyteiian Church 
is, on the whole, an advanta<^e ; hut it has its dis- 
advantages as well. When English Presbyterian- 
ism was subjected to persecution which it was 
unable to withstand, it could not, like Independ¬ 
ency, simply go into hiding till the storm blew 
over. It had either to remain organized, in which 
case it became obvious and was crushed by force, 
or to .sacrifice its organization and .so cease to be 
Presbyterianism. On tlie other hand, when the 
successors of Kichelieu set themselves to crusli 
French Presbyterianism, they began by suppress¬ 
ing its organization, and the result instified their 
scheme. This is merely to .say that close organiza¬ 
tion is an advantage in times of strength, but an 
inconvenience in times of weakness. 

From the beginning the political influence of the 
Reformed Churches has been on the side of popular 
government, as lias been noted in the case of 
France, Scotland, and Holland, where the Church 
found itself in conflict with the established ecclesi¬ 
astical system and the civil power, and under the 
necessity of lighting for its existence. The action 
of the existent authorities in each case contributed 
to identify in the general mind the causes of civil 
and religious liberty ; and modern democracy owes 
a heavy debt to the religious impulse of the Refor¬ 
mation. It is noteworthy, e.g,, that the American 
War of Independence found the Presbyterians 
practically solid for the colonial cause—a circum¬ 
stance due as much to their settled Ixdief in repre¬ 
sentative government as to their memory of pa.st 
wrongs on the other side of the Atlantic. In 
tlie ca.se of (Geneva the people had already won 
their civil liberty, and were prepared to recognize 
the Church, so that events took another turn; 
and in certain Continental states the civil power, 
while recognizing the Church, has felt itself under 
tlie necessity of putting pressure upon Presby¬ 
terianism in the interests of its own supreme 
authority. Indeed, in every land where Presby¬ 
terianism has made good its footing the question 
of the relation between Church and State has 
arisen in a more or less acute form. Calvin’s ideal 
was tliat the State and the Church ought to be in 
alliance, but that there should be no confusion 
between them. Each should have its own separate, 
clearl^^ defined sphere of action : the State should 
not interfere with spiritual allairs, nor the Church 
with secular matters. But a Churcdi member, 
who enjoys in that sphere a gnuit measure of 
religious liberty and a share of ecclesiastical 
government, will not long be content with le.ss in 
his civil capacity, and a king who believes in 
Divine Right, or an aristocracy clinging desper¬ 
ately to its privileges, cannot but look askance at 
a democratic Church. John Knox and Mary 
Stuart, Andrew Melville and James I., the Dutch 
and Philip 11., must sooner or later find peace 
impossible ; no theory of the independent spheres 
of Church and State could discount the truth, from 
his own point of view, of James i.’s shrewd saying, 

* No hisliop, no king. ’ But, even when that phase of 
the conflict is over, and the position of the Cliurch 
.secured, the difficulty remains of defining the 
respective limits of civil and ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction, a difficulty increased by the very fact that 
friendly relations exist between Church and State. 
For alliance without mutual interference is hard 
to secure ; the members of the Church are in 
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another aspect the moinhers of the civil community, 
and it is constantly hard to mark off a delinite 
boundary between the secular and the spiritual. 
The same problem as vexed medicevalism on a 
European scale has recurred on a national scale in 
Presbyterian lands, and has been a fruitful cau.se 
of trouble and division. In Geneva Calvin experi¬ 
enced this difficulty of keeping alliance free from 
a confusion and conflict of interests; and in 
Scotland, where a fairly successful solution of the 
problem has at length been arrived at, this has been 
accomplished only at the cost of prolonged conflict 
and wide-spread secession. In spite of Calvin’.s 
desire for the alliance of Church and State, the 
modern tendency of Presbyterianism has rather 
been towards separation in the interests of peace 
and concord. 

4. Educational activity. — The Reformers in 
general and the Calvinists in particular were from 
the first deeply impressed with the need for popu¬ 
lar education ; for a democracy must educate its 
citizens in the interest of sane self-government. 
Moreover, the Reformers believed themselves to 
be possessed of a system of doctrine so near to the 
absolute truth that it could challenge comparison 
with any other, and had only lo he lolly known in 
order to be accepted by intelligent and educated 
men. They therefore believed that an educated 
public was the host guarjintoc of a successful pro¬ 
paganda. Their doctrine and polity '/ere new, 
and even among their own adherents many recjuiied 
some detailed and delinite insti action in addition to 
the general considerations that had induced them 
to adhere. From the beginning, too, an educated 
ministry was one of the deepest desires of the 
Reformed leaders. To them the chie^ thing of all 
was that the Word of God should be proi)erly 
expounded and properly understood. In this 
exposition and understanding, which called alike 
for an educated ministry and an educated peoi>le, 
lay the best hone, not only for the exfiansion of their 
Church, but also for the saving of souls. For all 
these reasons the Reformed Churchmen were ardent 
edintationists. The school of Geneva, under Calvin’s 
care, soon became famous throughout Europe ; the 
first use that the French Church made of Henry iv.’s 
annual grant was to found and endow colleges ; the 
settlement of t he Dutch Church was followed by 
an amazing outburst of intellectual activity ; and 
the destruction of John Knox’s splendid .scheme 
for Scottish education was a blow from which his . 
country took long to recover. Knox advocated a , 
scheme whereby every parish should have its 
school, and every considerable town its grammar ' 
school, and the scheme was to be completed by 
the maintenance of universities in certain import¬ 
ant cities. The jiassing of likely pupils from the 
lower in.stitutions to the higher should be in the 

i )ublic care, and, if need be, at the jiublic expense, 
vnox shrewdly advocated com})ulsory education 
for the children of the very rich and the very poor ; 
he .seems to have trusted to the common sense 
of the middle class. One-third of the confiscaUid 
funds of the old Church was to be applied for 
purposes of education, but the greed of tlie nobles 
ruined the project, which became in sad fact a 
‘ devote imagination ’; and only in recent times, 
with her system of primary schools, secondary 
schools, and universities, with free and compulsory 
education as far as possible, and bursaries to help 
the needy scholar, has Scotland reached a stage of 
educational development resembling that devised 
by her great Reformer three-and-a-half centuries 
ago. It must not be forgotten that the educa¬ 
tional schemes of the Reformers were devised in 
the religious interest. Knox, in his enthusiasm, 
even recommended that likely men should, if need 
be, be forced into the ministry. But, as time 


went on, the educational horizon widened ; and, 
though for a time the Church became the victim 
of a scholasticism as deadly as the me<liieval ty])e, 
the principle of free imiuiry, upon which the Re¬ 
formation itself rested, couhi not forever be denied. 
The Church, with her doctrinal system fixed and 
hardened, has not infrecpiently been unsympathetic 
and even cruel towards her intellectual offspring ; 
but modern scient^e, with much else that has been 
attacked by the Church, owes a greater debt to the 
underlying principles of Presbyterianism than is 
superficially a[»parent. Even tin; much-abused 
Higher Criticism is a truer spiritual child ot the 
Reformation than the rigid orthodoxy which 
opposes it, for the Rcfoi un rs were the higher 
critics and revohitionaiy Biblical students of 
their day; and tlnue twn enc< uraging signs that 
the Church, on the wb; e, is coming to see this. 
It is all lo the credit of the Church that, having 
set on loot edmtational systems and institutions, 
she has been content to see other authorities take 
them oviji in ‘heir maturity, secularize them, and 
use them in a wider interest than the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, while she herself undertakes the religious 
education of lier own. No iiai t of the work of the 
Pi eshyterian Cliurcli does her more honour than 
her cll'orts on behalf of education. 

5. Morality.—The morality which accompanies 
the Picshytcnian form of Church government and 
the Calvinist form of doctrine is quite distinctive. 
It might he logically expected that a profound 
belief in the sovereignty of (iod, in election and 
irresistible grace, would fill the individual wdth a 
deep sense not merely of his insignificance hut also 
of his helplessness, and would conduce to a fatalism 
destructive of all energy and activity. But in 
Calvinism we find the same paradox as in early 
IslAm, viz. that a creed apparently inimical to all 
human activity has animated men to the most 
j)rodigiou8 efforts. Calvin and Knox, and others of 
the same faith, when they considered thenrselves 
merely as men, were the humblest of creatures, 
giving God the glox'y for all that they did and 
w'ere ; but, when they considered themselves as 
instruments in the hands of God, they w’ere filled 
with a sense of their usefulness in the world that 
made them marvels of energy and even of arro¬ 
gance. Like Paul, they valued themselves little, 
but they magnified their office. This combination 
of personal modesty w ith diligence and fiery energy 
ha.s always been characteristic of the best Cal¬ 
vinist morality. The Calvinist morality has 
generally been a little hard and unH3mij)athetic, 
tending rather to the concealment and repre.ssion 
than to the considc^ration of personal feelings, and 
sometimes the Church’s sense of olficial duty 
ha.s <lriven her into tyrannical and inquisitorial 
interference with the private affairs of men ; but a 
eertalu probitj’^, a sturdy independence, a reluct¬ 
ance to act except from real conviction, a stift- 
necked insistence upon just dealing, and the 
energetic will to make the best of any given 
situation have characterized Presbyterian morals 
throughout, and have made of the Presbyterian a 
sound and trustworthy Viusiness man, an excel¬ 
lent colonist, a soldier to bo feared—indeed, a 
man to be reckoned wdth in any walk of life. 
Considering his creed, which makes the almost 
arbitrary will of God everjdhing and man nothing, 
the Calvinist’s fervency in prayer is as paradoxical 
as his energy' and activity, hut is equally a fact. 

6. Conclusion.—It ha.s frequently been made a 
reproatdi against the Reformation that it broke in 
pieces the unity of Christendom ; and for this 
rending of the vesture of Christ the Reformed 
Churches have had to bear their .share of the 
blame. But, as has already been pointed out, 
divergences existed in the Roman Catholic Church 
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before the Ueforniation which that crisis only 
brouj^lit to light, and, to a great extent, what 
occurred was really the substitution of spiritual 
unity under tlie headship) of Christ for mechanical 
unity under the headslup of the papacy. More¬ 
over, the breaking up of the medi;eval Church 
into national Cliurches was an inevitable result of 
the growtli of nationalism in Europe ; and, while 
Calvin and those who followed him were deeply 
impressed with the great truth of the unity of tlie 
Church, they found that circumstances j)revented 
its realization in the meantime on any wider scale 
than the national. Yet, even when this is said, it 
must be admitted that the overscrnpulous con¬ 
science of Presbyterianism has led to further 
divisions which are less ju^tiliable, and not in the 
same degree necessary. The history of Scotland 
since 1700 affords ab\indant illustration of the 
truth of that statement. It must, however, be 
noted that, for the last century at least, the 
general tendency of Presbyterianism has been 
towards union and reconciliation, as the truth has 
been increasingly realized that the things which 
are connnon to the Churches are more important 
than the things which divide them. Apart 
altogether from the schemes whiidi are now afoot 
in various quarters to unite Presbyterianism with 
other denominations, in Scotland, America, t'anada, 
and elsewhere, the dillerent Presbyterian bodies 
have been uniting and are pursuing the policy of 
union on a wider scale. In 1884 a significant 
Assembly took place, when for the first time the 
elfort was made to hold an Ecumenical Council 
of Presbyterianism. Since that time ten such 
Councils have met in various centres, and one by 
one all the representatives of Presbyterianism in 
the world are being gatlnued in. The alliance 
has no authoritative control over the various inde¬ 
pendent Churches, hut at least it serves to pro¬ 
vide Presbyterians throughout civilization with a 
sense of the unity of the great Church t.o which 
they belong, 'rhe statistics collected become more 
and more full and accurate as time goes on, and 
it may bo that the increasing iniluence of thi.s 
pan-Presbyterian movement, and the increasing en¬ 
couragement afforded by the results of its work, 
will one day lead to .something closer by way of a 
bond b(;tween all lTesl)yterians the world over. 
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PRESCIENCE. —Su e 1i: i > k.sti n ation. 

PRESENTIMENT. — IJy ‘presentiment’ i.s 
meant a more or less va^Mio antiinpation or appre¬ 
hension of an event, which befalls the iiidivnlual 
liimself or some one in whom he is interested ; as a 
rule also it is implied that there are insnlHcient, if 
any, grounds in his coriscions mind for the antici¬ 
pation ; and it is usually im})lied that the event is 
an evil, a misfortune. A vague apprehension is 
one in which the details, the partieular mode of 
the event, are not con.^cioiisly thouj^dit of; e.g., a 
‘ nre.senf.il nent of death’ im[)lies that the manner 
ol the death is not foreseen ; it may he merely 
a feelin;^ of depression, wliich .sn;^;4ests the idea, 
more or less definitely, of some unfortunate happen¬ 
ing. 

'fhe Society for Psychical Research and corre¬ 
sponding bodies in other countries have investi¬ 
gated a large number of cases in wdiich an indi- 
viilual, either in normal waking or sleeping state 
or in a hypnotic trance—either without a{>paratus 
or by means of a mirror, a crystal globe, a pool 
of ink, etc.—has been said to be aware of, and 
to have reported, an event about to happen to him- 
.self or to a relative, a friend, or even a stranger, 
which, after the report wa.s recorded, took place as 
it had been described. The correspondence be¬ 
tween the anticipation and the reality varies from 
the representation in the former nnnely of the 
emotional element of the latter, ‘ something terrible 
about to ha[)pen,’ or of its central fact, ‘ A i.s going 
to die on the voyage,’ up to the com])lete repre¬ 
sentation of date, ])laee, and eircunistanccs. 

One of the most famouH e.xampIP8 of Hus flags is Williams' 
dream of the murder of the Prime Minister, Pereeval, in 1812, 
more than a week before it occurred (Proc, Soc, Psych. Research, 
V. 11889) 324, and at the eiul of Spencer Walpole’8 L\fc of the 
Ri<lht Hon. Spencer Perceval, 2 vola., London, 1874). Another 
is the painter Sogantini's vision of his own death, thirteen dayi 
before it happened, which he represented in his last picture ; a 
third, CountesaToutHclikolT’s dream of her father announcing to 
her the death of her husband at Borodino (Maeterlinck, The 
Unknoum Guest, pp. 112, 168; Memoirs of the Life and Labours 
of Stephen Grellet, London, 1800, 1. 434), three months before 
it occ'urred, that jtlace being unknown both to her husband 
and to herself at the time. A case of simple presentiment is 
that of a lady who dreamt that ‘ something terrible ' was going 
to happen to a friend, with various circumstauccs in the dream 
wliich w'ere afterwards verified, along with the fact, not 
visualized in the Hrearii, that the daughter of the person in 
(juestion became insane. 

It does not belong to this article to discuss the 
many jtroblems that arise in connexion with thi.s 
branch of psychical research. The question of 
evidence is all-important, and it may be .said that 
in none of the cases is the evidence such as would 
sati.'^fy the rigorous reipiirementsof natural science; 
obviously the prevision, presentiment, or premoni¬ 
tion must be fully recorded, before the event to 
which it refers occurs ; the event must be such 
that it could not have been anticipated or inferred 
as jirohahle, at least in its details, by the seer ; 
even then we should have to exclude mere coin(;id- 
enoe {e.g., dreaming of a person’s death, and the 
death occurring within, say, a week afterwards, 
would not be a premonition to a person who fre- 
(piently had such dreams, but not, except in this one 
ease, followed by the death of the person in ques¬ 
tion). Again, we must exclude cases in which 
there is a possibility that the presentiment or the 
dream has led to its own fullilment—where, y.^., 
nervousness caused by the presentiment of failure 
in a difficult or dangerous undertaking is itself a 
cause of such failure ; in more extreme cases the 
death of the individual may be brought about by a 
belief, however caused, that it is going to take 
place on a given date at a given hour {e.g., I he 
death of C. C. Rrooks, Proc. S.P.B. v. 291). 
Supposing, however, that all chances of error are 
excluded, and that either one perfect and unassail¬ 
able case or a multitude of imperfect cases compels 
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us to asBiime the possibility of prevision, dilieren 
explanations wiJI still he available : (1 j '^plrituaIi«nl; 
it IS sup^ested that spirits, whether of the dead or 
of hi^dier beings, liave clearer vision and deeper 
intelligence than the living man, and therefore 
can anticipate more accurately what is to occur, 
and tliat they may transmit this knowledge by 
vision or otlierwise to human beings in whom they 
arc intciestcd ; (2) telepathy from one living mind 
to another, as when A dreams of an event happen¬ 
ing or about to happen to B, the conditions leading 
to this event being present in B’s mind and trans¬ 
mitted to A’s without the intervention of tlie 
ordinary senses ; and this view may be extended : 
facts of wliich B is only latently aware (whatever 
that may mean) may be transmitted to A and 
enter his consciousness as a dream or vision ; (3) if 
there occur cases in which a future event, of which 
the conditions are not and cannot be present to 
any living mind, is yet foreseen, avc must a'^sume 
a power, perhaps in our subconsciousness, in the 
suuliminal self, of reading the futuie in the present. 
Tlie future, in this interpretation, exists in the 
present, as tlui present in the past; time, like space, 
18 unreal ; and to the perfect vision of God, of 
which perhaps our higher unconscious self may 
have partial glinijiaea, past, present, and future 
are seen in one glance. It is obvious that this 
mystical interpretation explains nothing ; neitInn- 
spiritualism, nor telepatliy, in tlie sense delined, 
nor the suppostid powers of the subconscious self, 
nor the possibility of seeing the future by any other 
means than the imperfect ones of inference and 
analogy can be admitted without evidence far more 
thoroughly tested and far more overwhelming than 
that which at present exists. Meanwhile we are 
left with three much less heroic and less attractive 
suggestions : (1) slight impressions which are felt, 
but not noticed in our waking Ufe—e.g., the on.set 
of a disease—may force their way into fuller con- 
■eiousness, in dramatic form, in a dream ; we may 
then in the dream have a vision of what actually 
occurs, in the future, but through causes which are 
perfectly natural and normal; (2) we may be con¬ 
scious at a given time of certain facts, without 
drawing from them the conclusion which they 
bear as to the outcome of the situation that they 
represent; the conclusion may be drawn subcon¬ 
sciously— i.e. in dissociation from our conscious 
j>erHonaIity, which it then allects either as a mere 
feeling with a vague sense of coming disaster or as 
dramatized into an actual vision of the conclusion 
realized ; or (.3) the conclusion may have been 
reached unconsciously, by a sort of summary in¬ 
tuition, by })utting together a number of appar¬ 
ently disconnected facts; it may have been for¬ 
gotten, and yet, again in dissociation from the 
self, may iidluence the latter as a presentiment or 
as a j)remonitiori, in any of the possible forms. 

Litkraturk.— Proceedingi of the Society for Ptychical Rt' 
Maro/i, esp. vols. v. [1889], xi. (1895], xx. [1900]; F. Podmore, 
Studies in Psychical Research, London, 1807, ch, xi. ; N. W. 
Thomas, Thought Transference, do. lOOn ; E. Bozxano, Des 
Phenomhnes prdinonitoires, Paris, 1914 ; M. Maeterlinck, The 
Unknovm Guest, tr. A. T. de Mattoa, London, 1914, ch. iii, 

J. L. McIntyue. 

PRESTERJOHN .—The story of Prestcr John 
is woven of the fa(d and fancy of the Middle Ages, 
the fact warped by the varying asjjects of Euro})ean 
policy, tlie fancy coloured by Oriental imagination 
and tradition. 

Until the 14th cent, the evidence points to Asia 
as the home of Prester John. In the 15th cent., 
after the conq^ueat of Timur and the overthrow of 
Christianity in Central Asia, the African claim 
took hold of the pojmlar imagination. But the 
true claim of Asia has never lacked support in the 
writings of explorers and scholars. 

Prester John is no mythical personage, though 


myth and legend iiave gatJjered round his name. 
TJ)e .simple uncoloured repojt of Friar Johannes 
e Monte Corvino in 1305 is historical evidence of 
the lirst order, and it is supported by many wit- 
iies.ses of the 12th and 13th centuries. Thi.s 
evidence sui)port8 the conclusion reached by J. B. 
Bury in hi.s note to Gibbon (ch. Ixiv.): 

‘Sir II. Uoworth ban shown very clearly (//wL of the Mongols, 
i. p. fi9d sqq.) that the Karaits were Turks, not Mongols. T^heir 
territory was near the Upper Orchon, between the rivers 
Selinga and KernleJi. They were Cliristians. Their chief 
Tiaghnl received the title of VVan^ (“ kinj; ”) from the (Manchu) 
Kiiiperor ijf Northern China for his services in 1193 against the 
Nainian Turks of the regions of the Altai and Upper Irtish, 
('hingiz also took part in tliis war, and his 8ervii?es were recog¬ 
nised by the title of Dai Ming, “high Brightness.” For an 
account of Prester John—the name h^ which the Karait khans 
were known in the west—iind the legends attached to him, see 
Uoworth, i. cap. x. p. 534 sqq. ’ (Uibbon, Decline and Fall, ed. 
Bury”, vii. 2, n. 8). 

1. Asia.—i, Otto of Freisingen (1145).—In 
1145 ITiister Julin first appears as an Eastern 
priest-king who had establislied a wide dominion 
111 Central Asia. This rests on tlie Chronicle of 
Otto of Freisingen (vii. 33, sub anno 1145 [AfG// 
XX.]). The bisliop of Gabala (Jibiil in Syria) 
visited the paiial court in 1145, and stated that not 
many years before a certain John, king and priest, 
who dwelt be^yond Persia and Armenia, a Christian 
but a Nestorian, had made war on the kings of 
Me«lia and Persia, the Samiard brotliers, and had 
cajitured Ecbatana, the seat of their kingdom. 
He iiad then marched to the relief of tlie Church 
of Jerusalem, but was stopped at the Tigr is. He 
wa.s said to be one of the ancient race of uie Magi, 
and bad a sceptre of solid emerald. 

2. The letter of Prester John (1165).—- The letter 
was presented by the ambassadors of Prester John 
to tlie Greek emperor Manuel I. and the W'estern 
emperor Frederick Barbaro.ysa (Alhericus, in 
Chron. llhS). 

In it Prester John, *hy the power and virtue of God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ King of Kings,’ claims to be the greatest 
monarch under licavcn. He desires to visit the Holy ISopulchre, 
and to fight against the enemies of the Cross. Seventy-tvs 0 
kings were under his rule. His empire extended over the three 
Indiaa, including Kartiier India, where lay the body of St. 
Thomae. In his dominions were the unclean nations whom 
Alexander the Great wallod up among the mountains of the 
north, and who were to come forth in the latter dujts. Among 
the marvels of his territory were monstrous ants that dug gold, 
fish that gave purple, the Fountain of Youth, pebbles that gave 
’ight, the .Sea of Sainl, and Liie lliver of Stones. W'beti he went 
'urtfi to war, thirteen great crosses were borne before him, each 
’ollowed by 10,0<»0 knights and 100,000 foot. His palace was 
unit after the model of that erected by St. Thomas for the 
Indian king Oondophoros. He was waited on by 7 kings and 
365 dukes ; 12 archi)igliop8 sat on his right hand, and 20 liishopi 
on his loft, besides the patriarch of St. Thomas, the proto-po])e 
of the Sannugantians, and the proto-pope of Susa, where the 
royal residence was. 

Tills letter enjoyed great popularity in the West. 
Zarncke [Der Priester Johannes) refer.s to 100 
MS copies of it, 8 in the British Museum, 10 in 
Vienna, 13 in Paris, and 16 in Municli {EDr^'^ xxii. 
304 f.). 

(1) Ths exaggerated style of the letter, the work of Nestorian 
magination, was an apj>eal specially to the Byzanlint court. 
The brilliant fCtes and tournaments of Manuel i. were renowned 
throughout Europe as the most magnificent 8pectacle.s of the 
kind ever s^*en (G. Finlay, Hist, of the Byzantine and Greek 
Empires, Edinburgh, 1864, ii. 179). 'There were also political 
reasons for the reception given to the embassy. The .Seljiik 
Sultan of Iconium, Khilidj'-Arslan 11 ., was consolidating his 
power in Asia Minor, while the Greeks were steadily losing 
;^round during the reign of Manuel {ib. p. 2.34). The Latin 
principality of Edrssa had fallen in 1144 to the arms of Omad ed- 
din Zengi, the atahey, or ruler, of Mosul. His son, Nur ed-din 

1146-74), united the Muhammadan powers, added the kingdom 
>f Damascus to that of Aleppo, and waged a long and successful 
var against the Christians of Syria. The Latins and Greeks 
like looked favourably at the promise of Christian help against 
their foe (Gibbon, ch. lix.). 

(2) The reference in the letter to Alexander the Great points to 
the influence of the Alexander romance in the colouring of the 
story. Thie romance is attributed to Callisthenes. It arose in 
'Ig3'yit about a.d. 200. It spread In Latin translations to the 
iVest, and in Armenian and Syrian versions to the East These 
would be known to the Nestorian ministers of Prester John. It 
became very popular in the West in the 12th cent through the 
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»-pic of Alberic:h of HeBanyon and the Alexatnierlmch of the 
iierinan * PfatTe' Ijampreoht {Chamheis’H EiicycL, s.v. ‘Alex¬ 
ander the Cirt'at'). 

(3) Two further references in the letter witness to the Asiatio 
orijfin of the btory. The Three Indms are traceable in the 
K^eoifraphioal concci.tiona of the l^th century. The earliest 
MS of the Ravenna (.'osinotjraftUy, Uself a work of the 7th cent., 
IS of the 13th cent, {f\uc('niiati)i Anon. Cos}nofir.,ed. M. Pinder 
and G, Parthey, llerlin, 1800), and is the source of the Three 
Indias (pp. 40, 44 f.). 

(4) The reference to the Sea of Sand, taken in connexion with 
the Three Indias, points to the Great Desert of Central Asia, 
and not to the Sahara. 

3. The letter of Alexander III. (1177). —Alex¬ 
ander III. yvaa in the midst of his quarrel with 
Barbarossa when tlie embassy of 1‘rester John was 
received by the emjnuors. Tlie reconciliation 
between them took jdac'e at Venice on 24tli July 
1177. Alexander remained at Venice until Oct. 
1177 ; it was there that he ^ave audience to an 
embassy from PiesterJohn. Pldlip, a physician of 
the pa})al court, had travelled to the Par East and 
visited tlie court of Pre.ster Jolin. He had put 
forward tlie claim.s of tlie Western Church and 
had returned to Italy with letters from Prester 
John to Alexander. These letters are lost, hut 
the letter from Alexander to Prester John is pre¬ 
served in several En;,diHh Chronicles. The best text 
is that of J. Brompton (Pa;j^i, Critica Ilistorico- 
Chronologira^ in Baionius, Annales lu cU.nastiri^ iv. 
650). Prester John not only had asked for instruc¬ 
tion, but had requested to have a church in the city. 
This was conceded to him, with the right of an 
altar in the church of the Holy Sepulchu; in Jeru¬ 
salem {Ckron. Joh. Brompton^ ap. R. 'Fwysden, 
Hist. Angl. Scriptores A'., liondon, 1652, col. 
1132 f.). The letter was entrusted to Philippus, 
who was commissioned to return to the East and 
deliver it to Pn^ster John. 

4. The conquest of Jenghlz Khan (^202). —The 
realm of Prester John was one of the lirst to fall 
before the conquering hosts of Jenghiz Khan. It 
was then ruled by his son David. Pagi gives three 
authorities: (1) the Chronicle ol W. ue Nangiaco, 
sub anno 1202; (2) Marinus Sanutus (lib. iii. 

‘ Fidelium crucis,’ pt. xiii. ch. iii.); and (3) the 
older authority, Vincentius Bellovacensis {Spec. 
Hist. ch. Ixix.). They agree in assigning a wide 
dominion to Prester John before the conquest of 
Jenghiz; and (Jihhon, on their testimony, states: 

‘The boidest chieftains inijfht tremble, when they beheld, 
enchased in silver, the skull of the khan of the Keraites, who 
under the name of Prester John had corresponded with the 
Homan pontiff and the princes of Europe’ (ch. Ixiv.). 

The letter of Philip to Gregory IX. (1237). 

n the death of Jenghiz Khan in 1227 his son, 
Ogotai, was proclaimed Great Khan, or emperor, 
of the Moguls and Tatars. In the year 1237 a long 
report was received of the successful missions of 
the Dominicans among the Jacobites and Nestorian 
Christians in Asia. Matthew Paris {Hist. Angl., 
sub antio 1237, ed. W. Wats, London, 1674, p. 
,372) sj)eaks of it as ‘jucundus rumor de Terra 
Sancta.’ TTie report was sent to Gregory IX. by 
Philip, provincial of the Dominicans in the Holy 
Land, and was forwarded by Godfrey, the papal 
penitentiary, to the Dominicans throughout 
England and France. William of Montferrat with 
two others had studied the languages of Central 
Asia, and had received a promi.se from the arch¬ 
bishop of the Nestorians to submit to the unity of 
the Catholic Church. It is important to note, in 
view of the African claim, that Friar Philip had 
sent also to the patriarch of the Jacobites of 
Egypt, who had made the like promi.se. Matthew 
Paris adds : 

‘ Huic subdita est minor India, Aethiopia et Libya cum 
Acifvpto. Sed Aethiopei et Libyi non sunt subjecti Saracenis.' 
'Die realm of Prester John is not therefore in 
Ethiopia, but in the Far East. 

6 . The report of Johannes e Plano Carpino 
(1246).—The annals of Matthew Paris between 
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12.38 and 1245 record the ravages of the Tatar 
host.s under Batii and the terror which they 
inspired in the West. They were stayed at 
Neustadt in Austria by tlie valour of the Fianks. 
In the winter of 1242 they withdrew to the east, 
'riiis was in part due to the death of tlie (Heat 
Khan Ogotai in 1241. He was succeeded by liis 
son, Kujuk. 

Meanwhile the letter of Philip had stirred up 
the interest in the West, and the missions to the 
Nestorians opened the way for missions to the 
court of the Great Khan, 'riiis may also have 
been favoured by the policy of the Venetians, 
who were on good terms with the Mongols in the 
Crimea (Bury’s note to Gibbon, vii. L"), n. 42). 

Johannes e Plano (hirpino was presimt at the 
enthronement of the new khan, and states that he 
was well-allected to (Miristianity and haxl many 
Christians in his service. There was a Chiistian 
chapel before his tent (Kaynaldus, Ann. Eccl., sub 
anno 1245, xiii. 50.5). 

7. The mission of Friar Ascelinus (1247).—The 
hostility of the ot her leaders is illustrated by the 
mission of Friar Ascelinus to the J'atars of Persia. 
He had an audience with the Khan Bajothnoy in 
the 'I'atar camp. After sufTering innch ignominy, 
he returned with letters from Bajothnoy to the 
pope, Innocent IV. {ib. xiii. 642). 

8. The Tatar embassy to Louis IX. (1248).— 
The 'Patar embassy to Louis IX. at Cyprus throws 
much light on the position of the Great Khan and 
his relations to Prester John and the Christians of 
Central Asia. The embassy was sent by a Persian 
khan named Ercallhay, who had been for many 
years a Christian, hut was not of the royal blood. 
David, the chief ambassador, had been baptized 
the year before. The Great Khan of Tartary liad 
been baptized with his eighteen sons and many of 
his magnates three years before (c. 1245). 'Phe 
king asked many que>tions of the ambassadors. 
He was told that Ercalthay was anxious to join 
hands with the Christians against the enemies of 
the Cross, and that Bacho, the khan wlio had 
insulted the ambassadors of Innocent IV. in Persia, 
was a pagan and had Saracen councillors. 'Phey 
also rej)orted that Quiothay, the mother of the 
present khan, was a daughter of Prester John 
(G. de Nangiaco, Gesta S. Ludomci^ ap. A. 
Duchesne, Hist. Francorum Scriptores^ Paris, 1636- 
49, V. 349, 354). 

9. The mission of Rubruquis (1253).—In the 
narrative of Kubniquis the title of ‘ King John * is 
assigned to Kushluk, king of the Naimans, who 
had married the daughter of the last lineal 
descendant of the Gnr Khans. Kushluk was son 
of a powerful king of the Naimans, whose name, 
Ta-1 ang-Khan, is precisely ‘Great King John’ in 
(Jiinese. It is evident that Kuhruquis supposed 
this king of the Naimans to he the original of this 
widely spread legend (Yule, EBr^^ xxii. 306*). 
Bury says that a new edition of Rubruquis is 
wanted. Gibbon (vii. 6) refers to the first volume 
of Hakluyt. Yule gives, among the chief points 
in the narrative of Rubruquis, the relation between 
the rulers of the Naimans and the Keraite khans 
and the habit of exaggeration common among the 
Nestorian writers. 

10. The journey of Marco Polo (c. 1270).—The 
travels of Marco Polo brought him from Yarkand 
past Cherchen and Lob Nor to Tenduc. This is 
placed near the point where the Great Wall cro.sses 
the north-east portion of the great bend of the 
H wangho. To the north and north-west lay the 
country of the Keraites with their old capital of 
Karakorum on tlie north edge of the desert of 
Gobi, on the bank of the upper reach of the 
Orchon river. It is here that he speaks of Prester 
John, whose kingdom, though still ruled by a 
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member of the same huiiily, is tributary to the 
Great Khan of Tartary i. 04, r//?. 1 agi, 

649 ). . <0 • 

II. The mission of Johannes e Monte Corvino 
( 1202 - 1305 ). — Kiijuk, the son of Ogotai^ dietl in 
1248. Ho was succeeded by his cousins Mangu 
and Khiibilag, tlie grandsons of Jenghiz Khan. 
On the deatli of Mangu in T257 Khubilag became 
the Great Khan, and on the conquest of N. China 
removed the royal re.sidence from Karakorum to 
Peking (Cambaluc). Jt wa.s here that Marco Polo 
met liim, and it was at his court that the Minorite 
friar Johannes e Monte Corvino established hi.s 
mission-centre in tlie Par East. The letter written 
to Clement V. in IJOo is valuable testimony to the 
successcns of Prester .fohn and to the realm Avhich 
was still ruled by them as tributary to the Great 
Khan (Kaynaldus, .sub anno 1305, xv. no. 19 f.). 

12 . The evidence from 1145 to 1305 . —The 
evidence for Prester John from Asiatic sources is 
continuous for 160 years, and the report of the last 
writer points to the ohl capital of Karakorum as 
being tlie seat in the early 14th cent, of the tribu¬ 
tary Kings of the dynasty. It isdithciilt, therefore, 
in the face of this evidence, to follow Yule in his 
statement: 

‘ However va^ue may have been the ideas of Pope Alexander 
m. respeclinjf tne Kcographioal position of the potentate whom 
he addressed from Venice in 117/, the only real person to whom 
the letter can have been sent was the kin^ of Abyssinia. Let it 
be observed that the “honourable persons of the monarch‘i 
kingdom ” whom the leech Philip had met with in the E-ist 
must have been the representative* of some real power, and not 
of a phantom. It must liave been a real king who profcsscfl to 
desire reconciliation with the Catholic Church and the assigna¬ 
tion of a church at Rome and of an altar at Jerusalem’ 
xxii. a06b). 

'J’lie Prester .John of the l‘ 2 th and 13tli centurie.s 
was not the king of Abyssinia, but the name by 
which the Keraite khans were known in the West. 

It would seem to have .shrunk from the wi<Ie rule 
of the Gur Klians in 12th cent, to the tributary 
rule of the khan of Karakorum in the early 14th 
century. 

13. The Tatar mission from 1308 to 1370.— 

( 1 ) The work of Friar Johannes was recognized 
by Clement V. in 1307 by the constitution of the 
archiepiftcopal see of Cambaluc (Kaynaldus, sub 
anno 1307, no. 29). 

(2) In 1318 John XXII. took a further step in 
the organization of the Church among the Tatars 
by the founding of the archbishopric of Sultania 
for the empire of the Ilkhans of Persia. Sultania 
was situated .south-west of Kesht on the 
Caspian Sea, and north-west of Kazvin. Friar 
Francus of Perugia, a Dominican, was appointed 
to the see with six sufiVagans. His jurisdiction 
was to extend over Chagdo and India and Ethiopia 
(lb. sub anno 131S, no. 4). The juxtaposition of 
Etbiojiia and India under the authority of the 
archbishop of Sultania is of importance in the 
development of the story of Prester John. It is to 
the work of this mission-centre tliat the transposi¬ 
tion of the story from India to Ethiopia may be 
traceable. 

(3) Kaynaldus states that it was the policy of the 
West to favour tiie frequent excliango of letters 
and embassies to the Tatar khans as a check on 
the encroachments of the Saracens (sub anno 1322, 
no. 41). 

(4) In 1326 Andreius de Perugia send.s a report 
of hi.s W’ork in the Far East to the Father Guardian 
of Perugia. He states that, after many dangers 
by land and by sea, he reached Cambaluc in 1 . 3 U 8 , 
and consecrated John as arch bishop. He stayed 
there for five years. Gerard was appointed bishop 
of Zaitun in Fukien. He was succeeded by Pere- 
grinus, on whose death in 1322 he himself became 
bishop of Zaitun. Four of the brothers were 
martyred in India by the Saracens, 


( 5 ) Yule gives a further reference to Prester 
John about the same year (1.326): 

‘ Friar Odoric, about 13‘2lL \iKited the country still ruled by 
the )>riiK‘e w bom he calls Prester John; “but,” be says, 
reuards him, not one-hundredth part is true that is told of him”' 
(A7>/ ' ‘ wii. 

( 6 ) Joliannes e Monte Corvino died in 1333. 
John XX. appointed as his successor another 
Minorite friar, Nicolaus. He wrote letters not 
only to the Great Khan hut also to Secede (diigisla, 
king of Coruin, wlio may he a descendant of the 
(KMugius referred to in 1305 (Kaynaldus, sub auno 
133.3, no. 35). 

(7) 4’lie last mission was in 1370. Urban V. in 
this year appointed the Minorite friar Guillelmus 
to the archiepiscopal see of Cambaluc. There are 
letters to the Great Khan and the people of Tar¬ 
tary (ib. sub anno 1370, no. 91). 

The curtain then falls. 'Hie great conqueror 
Timur ascended the throne of Zagdtai, and was 
crowned at Kalkh in Apiil 1369 (Gibbon vii. 46). 
Kury add.s in a note to Gibbon : 

‘As the Mongol power in (Jhitia was overthrown about the 
same time by the revolution winch set the Ming dynast^ on the 
throne (a.d. LiTO), this period marks a general decline of 
jMongol influence m Asia ’ (i^^- ' ii. 08, n. 74). 

Tlie conquests of Timur meant the overthrow of 
Christianity and the triumph of Islam in Central 
Asia. 

II. Ai^ircA .—In the 15tli cent, after the over¬ 
throw of the Christian missions in Asia by tlie 
conquest of 4’imur and the consequent difficulties 
of the land-routes to India, it seems that the 
Indian traditions of Pre.ster John Hlteicd into 
Europe through Aden and the African coasts of tlie 
Ked Sea. India, in the popular imagination, lay 
behind and beyond Egypt and Ethiopia. Hut there 
is evidence also in the 14th cent, that the .same 
tendency was taking place iierhaps, as has been 
suggested (I. 13 ( 2 )), through the grouping of India 
and Ethiopia under the jurisdiction of the arch¬ 
bishop of Sultania. 

I. The 14 th cent, evidence,—Yule definitely 
states that the assertion of Ludolf in his History of 
the. Ethiopians, that the ascrirition of tlie title 
Prester John to the Christian kings of Abyssinia 
was an invention of the Portuguese, is a mistake. 

He brings the following evidence to support his 
statement: 

( 1 ) The earliest witne.ss that Yule gives is Friar 
Jordan us. 

‘Friar Jordanua “Catalani,” who returned from the East 
before 1328, speaks of the emperor of the Ethiopians “quern 
VOS vocatii Prestre Johan xxii. 806). 

Is this an exam file of the original source of con¬ 
fusion ? In 1330 John XXII. wrote to the Nas- 
carines of S. India, commending to them the 
Dominican friar Jordanus, whom he had conse¬ 
crated bishop of Col umbo, and the Dominican and 
Minorite friars who were associated with him in 
tlie nii.ssion. In a letter written the Srame year to 
John of Core, archbishop-elect of Sultania, the 
blsho}) of Columbo is referred to as one of hissuffira- 
gans (Kaynaldus, sub anno 1331, nos. 51, 57). 

( 2 ) Yule gives two witnesses c. 1350. 

John Marignoli, apostolic legate In Alia, sneaks of Ethiopia 
where the negroes are, and which is called the land of Prester 
John. And a Spanish work of the same date by an anonymous 
Franciscan states that the emperor * Abdeselib, which means 
“ servant of the Cross,” is a protector of I’reste Juan, who is the 

} >atriarrh of Nubia and Ethiopia, and is lord of many great 
ands, and many cities of Christians’ (Libro del conocimiento 
de todos reynoa, Madrid, 1877). 

(3) A fourth witness is Simone Sigoli. 

He visited Cairo in 1384, and speaks In hi* Viaqgio al Monte 
Sinai of ‘Presto Giovanni’ as a monarch dwelling in India, 
but it is the India which is conterminous with the dominions of 
the soldan of Egypt and whose lord is master of the Nile, to 
close or open its discharge upon Egypt xxii. 306»). 

It is on this evidence that Yule states that the 
title ‘ Prester John’ had been used long before the 
name had ceased to be attaclied to the descendants 
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of the kings of the Keraites. The jiixtaj»osition 
of India and Ethiopia under the arciihishop of 
Sultania and the filtering in of Asiatic tradition 
through Aden at the close of the 14th cent, appear 
an adequate explanation of the difficulty. 

2 . The Ethiopian embassies of 1441 .—Eugenius 
IV. in the previous year had sent the Minorite friar 
Albert on a mission to reconcile the Jacobite 
Christians of Ethiopia. In 1441 Andrew, abbot of 
St. Antony, and Peter the Deacon were sent to 
Italy as ambassadors to the pojie on behalf of 
Constantine, king of the Ethiopians. They were 
received at the Council of Florence, and a ‘ form of 
union* was agreed upon. They then went to 
Rome with a letter of introduction to the canons 
and chapter of St. Peter s to allow them to see the 
Veronica. In this letter the title of Prester John 
is given to the enq)eror (Raynaldus, sub anno 1441, 
no. 2). In the same year another embassy from 
tbe Ethiopians w'as conveyed to Italy by Angelus 
Maurocenus. On their return Eugenius IV. gave 
to them a letter of commendation in which he 
again used the title {ib.). 

On the occasion of these missions an oration was 
made before the councul by the abbot Nicodemus, 
who presided over the Ethiopians residing in Jeru¬ 
salem. In his address he alludes to the remoteness 
of their country as almost beyond belief, and dis¬ 
tinctly asserts that their separation from Rome is 
due not only to this, but to the negligence of the 
popes for 800 years {ib. no. 3). 

3. The map of Fra Mauro ( 1459 ).—Yule states : 

‘From the 14th century onwards Prester John had found hla 
seat in Abyssinia. It ii there that Fra Macro's great map 
( 14 f) 9 ) presents a fine city with the rubric, “ Ciui il Preste Janni 
fa reuidentia principal’” (/s’/Jrn xxii. 300^). 

4 . The Roman diary of Jacobus Volterranus 
(sub anno 1481 ).—Rayualdus refers to a mission to 
the Roman court umier Sixtus iv. in 1481, on the 
authority of the journal of Volterranus. lie speaks 
of it as a mission from Ethiopia, but says that the 
writer gives to Prester John the title of ‘King of 
India* (Raynaldus, xix., sub anno 1481, no. 40 f.). 
Muratori publishes the Diariiim from a MS in the 
library of Ferrara. There is nothing in the MS 
to indicate the country re[»resented by the mission, 
no mention either of India or of hUhiopia. There 
is, however, a lacuna in the MS which may 
betoken some doubt in the writer. The brief 
record show's the interest aroused in Rome by the 
strange character of the mission {Jacobi Vulterrani 
Dlarium limnaiium, sub anno 1481, ap. L. A. 
Muratori, Jier. Ital, Script, y Milan, 1723-51, xxiii. 
156). 

5 . The quest of Prester John (i 486 ).—John ll. 
of Portugal made many attempts to get into com¬ 
munication with Prester John, hoping to form an 
alliance with him. Among other missions is that 
of 1486 entrusted to Alphonsus Paiua and Johannes 
Petreius. They travelled as merchants and at 
last reached Aden. There they heard of a Christ¬ 
ian king in Ethiopia, but had doubts as to his 
identity, because tliey had been instructed that 
Prester John w-as a Christian king of India. It is 
clear from this doubt that the Asiatic tradition of 
Prester John still maintained its hold among the 
more educated circles in the West. To solve this 
doubt they thought it Ixist to separate. Petreius 
sailed to India and left Paiua to await liim in 
Egypt. The quest of Petreius was successful. 
found among the Nestorians of S. India the tradi 
tion of the Prester John whose pow'er had boon over 
thrown by the Mongols (Raynaldus, sub anno I486, 
no. 67) 

6. Prester John of Ethiopia (c. 1500).— The quo: 
of 1486 proves that in 1486 positive and negative 
evidence alike pointed to Prester John of^ Asia. 
The two travellers assorted that the king o' 


thiopia did not corresj)ond with the Prester 
lohn of history in dominion, in name, or in i>iie.stly 
jtlice, and Petreius in India found the tradition of 
be Prester John whose {lower held ended with the 
dongol conquests. Put the 15th cent, in ISjiain 
and Portugal w as an age of romance, and the fable 
)f popular imagination trium{)hcd over the facts 
liscovered by the travellers of 1486. In Portii- 
[uese writings of the last years of the 15th cent, 
nd the opening years of the 16th cent, the history 
J Ethiojiia and Abyssinia is the story of Prester 
John. He is synonymous with the emperor of 
Ethiotiia. 

7. Christopher Marlowe ( 1587 ). - Tn the earliest 
English drama when Prester John takes his place 
in English literature he is Prester John of Alrica, 
not of Asia. In the second part of Marlowe*s 
Tambiirlaine the Great, Techelles, king of Fez, 
relating hi.sconquests to 'raniburlaine, .says: 

* And I ha\e inarched alon^: the river Nile 
To Muchfla, where the niijfhty Christian priest, 

C'alled Joim the Ureat, sits in a milk-white robe. 

Whose triple mitre I did take by force, 

And made him swear obedience to my crown ’ 

(pt. ii. act i. gc. 8). 

The drier facts of history have to stoop at times to 
the romantic claim of literature. Marlow'e has 
given liis authority to the African story, and the 
Ihcster John of literature still lives as an African 
jiriest-king in John Buchan’s romance of Prester 
John (London, 1910). 

Literature.—E. Gibbon, Hist, of the Decline and Fall of 
the Human Empire, ed. J. B. Burys London, 1900-04, v. 149, 
vii. 2, 15; C. Baronins, Annales Ecclesiastici, 12 vols., Rome, 
1.588-1607; O. Raynaldus, Annales Ecclesiastici, 9 vols,, do. 
1046-77; A. Pagi, Cntica Histurico-Chronologica, in Baroniug ; 
H. Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, 2 vols., London, 1866, 
and in EUr^^ ; F. Zarncke, Der IWiester Johannes, Leipr-ijf, 
1870-79; G. Oppert, Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und 
Geschxchte^, Berlin, 1870; M. P. d’Avezac, Recueil de voyages 
et de mfmoires pxiblii par la Soc. de tifogr. iv. (Paris, 1839J 
647-604 ; H. Howorth, liist. of the Monels, London, 1876-88, i. 

Thomas Barns. 

PRIDE.—Asa self-regarding passion or senti¬ 
ment of self-love, pride is associated in popular 
speech with several related qualities of the selfish 
disposition such as arrogance, conceit, vanity, and 
egotism. Conceit or self-conceit is an exaggerated 
form of self-satisfaction ; arrogance is an attitude 
of {iresumption manifested in temper and act and 
calculated to arouse resentment or disgust in 
others; vanity, as a showing of! of one’s siqjposed 
8 ii{)eriority, seeks the {iraise or good oju’nion of the 
world ; and egotism is a habit or self-conscioiisnesa 
or self-regard which aflects mind, manner, and 
speech, as in the case of the hero of George 
Meredith’s Egoist, while the same writer’s {lor- 
traiture of Alvan in the Tragic Comedians is an 
ex{W 8 ure of vanity. On the other hand, in {iride 
there is frequently no idea of a compari.son or com¬ 
petition with the rest of the world. Pride is a 
habit of self-isolation or con.scious independence, a 
perversity of will which is indifferent to the opinions 
and favours of others. It reiiudiates all idea 
of obligation. Cf. the hero of Scott’s Bride oj 
Lammermoor as a ty{)ical examjile. 

* Pride, unlike vanity, does not Involve belief In one's own 
8upen<>rity to others. The most deeply rooted pride may be 
connected merely with the conception of indeiiendence or 
equality and may be manifested mainly by a refusal to accept 
favours or to be under an obligation' (see DPhP li. 339, «.u. 

‘ Pride ’). 

The distinction between arrogance and pride 
may be illustrated by the phrase, ‘ touiours arro¬ 
gant, jamais her,’ which has been ai){died to the 
aemeanour of the Prussian officers in defeat (see 
Times Literary Supplennent, no. 740 [23i d March, 
1916], p. 135, qiioting G. Lendtre, Prussiens d'hier 

c/e ^ou;'oMr 5 , Paris, 1916). 

Again, pride as a self-regarding sentiment is 
to be differentiated (cf. W. McDoiigall, Jntrod. to 
Social Psychology^ p. 191 f.) from ‘self-respect 
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by the fact that the latter is susceptibie to the 
pressure of outside opinion or authority. Pride, 
on the other liand, is without this ne^tative self¬ 
feeling, and, as a law unto itself, lives on the defer¬ 
ence and admiration of others, while at the same 
time it is indili'erent to moral praise or blame. 
One of its worst features is inailierence to the 
suH'erings of others (cf. J. S. Mill, Essay on Liberty, 
London, 1859, cli. v., who speaks of ‘the pride 
which derives satisfaction from the abasement of 
others’). It is self-love opposed to due respect for 
humanity and based on a lixed sentiment of satis¬ 
faction with one’s qualities, actions, views, powers, 
social status, and renutation. It is capable of 
elation when the verdict of others coincides with 
its own preconception and of resentment when this 
is otherwise. But it is of the essence of pride to 
be moved by scorn or ridicule rather than by moral 
censure. 

‘ Pride desires from others an honour it refiiaes to them and 
shows, therefore, a spirit which is really abject and mean' 
(E. Caird, Th« Critical I^hiloaopky of Karit, ii. 

Tliere is a pride of race, a pride of birtli, a pride 
of position ; a pride of goodness, a pride of evil ; a 
pride of ignorance, a pride of learning ; a pride of 
eccentricity, a pride of conventionality, and so 
forth. The forms of self-satisfact ion are innu¬ 
merable. On tlie one han<l, we have Sir Penuvale 
in Tennyson’s Idylls of the Kiny (see The Holy 
Grail exJiibiting the pride of monastic repres¬ 
sion and Iioliness, to which the highest vision is 
denied ; and at the other extreme in K. L. Steven¬ 
son’s Master of Ballantrae^ the hero peisonifyirig 
the pride of wickedness as a man who ‘entirely loved 
all the parts and properties of himself; a sort of 
imbecility which almost necessarily attends on 
wickedness’ (ch. ix.). 

It may be useful to classify clironologically the 
treatment of pride and to discinss its place in 
ethical thought. 

I. In pre-Christian ethics. — In Aristotle’s 
famous characterization of the high-minded man 
ilj.tya\6\l/vxos) in the Nic. Ethics (iv. 3, ed. Grant) 
we have a species of pride described as inseparable 
from this type of excellence. The high-minded 
man is not on^ worthy of great things, but holds 
himself to be worthy of them. His estimate of his 
own merits is indenendent of the verdict of otluirs. 

If he holds himself to be worthy of great things 
when actually unworthy of them, he is vain 
(xac»'oy), while he who underestimates his own 
worth is mean-.spirited. High-mindedness, then, 
is a mean between vanity and w'ant of spirit. It 
is, in fact, a lofty type of pride which is its own star. 

It is wutljout the sense of duty or moral obliga¬ 
tion. Its motive is honour (rf/x?)) and it owes 
nothing to the instinctive sense of right. External 
honour is the best thing that the w orld can give to 
the high-minded man. He is glatl to confer a 
bencht, but ashamed to receive one. If he docs 
receive a benelit, he w’ill wipe it out by doing a 
greater; lie will remember those whom he has 
benolited, but not those by whom he has been 
beneliled; he will be in want of no one; he 
will serve any readily ; he will be proud (g^yay) to 
the great and prosperous, and lenient towards the 
lowly. He will not aim at the common objects of 
ambition ; only for great honour or deeds will he 
strive ; he will be ojien in friendship and hatred, 
disdaining timid concealment, contemptuously 
straightforw’ard, really truthful, but reserved and 
ironicnl towards the common people, fndih’erent 
to the praise and censure of others, he will bear 
no malice and be no gossip. On the whole, vanity 
is better than mean-spiritedness, which is to be 
condemned for its lack of energy. Aristotle men- 
1 Of. the lines beginning : 

* O son, thou hast not true humility, 

The highest \'irtue, mother of tiiem all.’ 


I tioiis one thing that will provoke the resentment 
of the p.€ya\6\pvxo^i and that is c/3/)ty—calculated, if 
irrational, insolence. This is a form of pride much 
less subtle than the peculiar self-consciousness 
described by Aristotle in the above picture and 
more familiar to the Greek mind. 

* Insolence or . . . has its root in want of reverence and 
want of self-knowledge . . . (and] is the expression of a self- 
centred will recognising no power outside itself, and knowing 
no law but its own impulses. . . . This Insolence in the Greek 
tragedy is the deepest source of moral evil. . . . It is opposed 
to both and aui<i>po(Tvin)’ (S. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of 
the Greek Genius^, London, 11)04, p. 100). 

In the Antiqone of Sophocles the tragedy centres 
in the of Creon, the author of a cruel and stern 
decree which outrages the laws of humanity and 
results in the sacrilice of Antigone, who defies the 
decree at the bidding of sisterly love ; while in the 
Prometheus Vinctus of /Esehylus it is the of 
revolt or self-assertion of the human intellect 
against the supreme deity. 

Theo[)lirastus of Eresus (374-287 B.C.), the suc¬ 
cessor of Aristotle as the head of the Lyceum, gives 
us in his Characters a picture of the vTr€ph<pai^05, or 
arrogant man, defining arrogance as ‘a certain 
scorn for all the world besiue oneself.’^ In the 
Stoic and Epicurean ethics there appears to be no 
distinctive treatment of the passion of pride as 
such. But the moral indei>endence of the Stoic 
sage, his a&rdpKeia (see art. CONTENTMENT) and his 
equality with Zeus in all but non-essentials (cf. 
Seneca, de Frov. 1) indirectly illustrate the de¬ 
fects of the self-regarding temperament. On the 
other hand, the tendency of Epicurean ethics 
favoured the cultivation of the social virtues and 
helped to tone down the exclusiveness of ancient 
manners by its emphasis on friendliness, beneli- 
cence, and gratitude. 

In the OT, esjiccially in the Wisdom literature, 
we find freipicnt cimdemnations of pride in the 
sense of self-exaltation as manifested by tlie wicked 
or foolish (cf. I’r 11'“^ 13'® 14® 16'® 29-®), while the 
projihcts inveigh against national priile—the pre¬ 
sumptuous and scornful sense of jiowcr (cf. Is 2“* 

16®, dcr 13® 48‘®, Zee 9® 10'^), though the context 
occasionally suggests mere ‘excellency’ or ‘great¬ 
ness’ without tlie imj)li(;ations of moral defect. 

In the later Wisdom literature the warning against 
iride recurs (see esj). the essay in Sir 10®’^). Per- 
laps, however, the evil of pride is most clearly 
revealed in the character of outstanding individuals 
like Saul, Absalom, Joab, Rabshakeh, and otheis. 

As J. H. Newman says, 

‘(Saul’s] temptation and his fall consisted in a certain per¬ 
verseness of nund, founded on some obscure feelings of self- 
importance, very commonIv observable in human nature, and 
sometimes called pride ’ (0.r/er(i University Sermons, new ed., 
London, lh90, serm. ‘ WilfuJncs.s, the Sin of Saul,’ p. 158). 

2 . In Christian ethics, early and mediaeval.—The 
Christian otliic shows a great advance on the 
highest Greek thought in its valuation of such 
virtues as Immility, meekness, and reasonableness. 
The NT concci)(ion of love in association with the 
doctrine of the divine Eatlicrhood and in its 
supreme revelation of the humanity of Christ 
gave a new significance to the moral defectiveness 
of pride. In I Co 13* love is stated to be free from 
both arrogance and self-conceit. In Ko H® we find 
oKa^oveiay or proud spee(di, and vTreprjipaifla, vain¬ 
glorious disposition, classed among the sins of 
paganism; but it is in the human chaiacter of 
Jesus as one who did ‘not strive nor cry,’ as 
‘ meek and lowly of heart,’ that we find a fresh and 
unique criterion of the sin of pride. Christianity 
is the apotheosis of self-surrender ; and the Christ¬ 
ian character cultivates an outlook upon the world 
entirely free from ‘the pride of life^(l Jn 2'®) or 

1 I>a Bruy^re renders vnepri^iavos by ‘ un homme tier 
Buperbe,' entitling the section ‘ De I'Orgueil'; cf. Les CaracUret 
ou les moeitrs de ce snde, Paris, 1(588. 
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the valuation of earthly l)osse^^'^ioll.s which dis¬ 
regards their transiency and insudiciency. Jesus 
is no respecter of persons, condemns the Jewisli 
self-righteousness (cf. the parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican) and excdusiveness, has no 
sympathy with the national prejudice against 
Samaritans, and in His conception of the brotlier- 
hood of mankind invests the claims and rights of 
one’s neighbour with a new dignity. The soul of 
the individual has an intrinsic and eternal worth. 
Hence llis emphasis on the laws of mercy and 
forgiveness, which are the foundation of Ilisethical 
teaching, His inculcation of ^7ri€i#ceia, or a gmitle 
reasonableness, His eulogy of ‘ tlie ]>oor in spirit’ 
and of the voluntary surrender of }>owcr. His pro¬ 
clamation of self-rc])udiation as the condition of 
moral greatness. His warnings against self-assertion 
and self-advertisement. Pride is obviously a con¬ 
tradiction of the Ch.ristian ideal of unselfishness 
and stands condemned by the general spirit of the 
Christian ethic as well as by its positive i»recepts. 

So deeply had these aspects of the teaching of 
Christ and His followers sunk into the conscious¬ 
ness of Christendom that Dante gives pride the 
first place in his seven sins. I'birlier than Dante, 
Augustine had defined the unpardonable sin as 
a state of mind consisting of ‘ a desperate and 
impious obstination in sin, with a ])roud refusal to 
humble oneself before God ’ {Kpistolce ad Roitianoft 
Inchoata Expositio, § 23, quoted in \V. Mont¬ 
gomery, St. AxigustinCy London, 1014, p. 198). 
Moreover, lie bad linked superuia with volnptas 
and curiositas in his analysis of the causes or sin 
(Conf. X. 36). Hut Dante diuived his ‘moral 
topography’ from the Totius Thcologue o{ 

Thomas Aquinas (see Sn/nnin^ II. ii. qr 162, artt. 
5-8), who regarded pride as a mortal sin and, 
furtlier, as tlie first and most serious of all the 
sins. It is the fiist sin because every kind of sin 
springs from it, and the most serious because it 
involves non-subjection to God. It is most diffi¬ 
cult to avoid bc(;ause it takes occasion from our 
very virtues, so that some peojileare proud of their 
very humility. In art. 7 he asserts : 

‘Averslo a Deo quae foruialiter coniplet rationein peceati, 
pertiiiet ad Buperliiarn per se, ad alia aulem peocata ex conse- 
quenti,’ 

Dante classes pride witli envy and anger as sins 
of the spirit, anel again follows his master in trac¬ 
ing it to that disoKhued love from which all moral 
evil flows.^ In the first terrace {Purg. x.-xii.) 
Dante meets with tliose who reiuesent respectively 
the pride of birth, the [iride of intellect, and the 
pride of dominion. 'I’liey are dejiicted as being 
pressed down by terrible weights and reciting a 
paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer for themselves 
and those wliom they have left behind on earth. 
Others follow, drawn from mythology and history, 
sacred and secular, 'fhe poet describes them as 
sick in mental vision, putting trust in backward 
steps, and, in spite of their soaring thoughts, 
but in.seets and worms. Celestial voices chant, 

‘ Heati pauperes spiritu,’ the sin of pride is expiated, 
and Dante passes on his uj)ward way. 

3. In modern ethics.—Pride in its many phases 
is naturally a theme for moral reflexion, and it 
finds a place in the discourses of the essayists from 
Montaigne onwards. Montaigne (.see Essayes^ tr. 
J. Florio, London, 1603, bk. ii. 17, bk. iii. 9) has 
disq^uisitions on ‘Presumption’ and ‘Vanitie,* 
while Bacon treats of ‘Vain-glory’ in his 54th 
essay. The English translators or imitators of 
Theophrastu.s, such as Jo.se|)h Hall {CharacUrs of 
Vertuesand Vires, London, 1608), Thomas Overbiiry 
{Characters or Witty Descriptions of the Properties 
of Sundry Persons, do. 1614), and John Earle 

1 See Aquinas, loc. cit. art. 6: ‘Superbia senior quidem 
;oritrariatur dilectioni divinae’; and cf. Dante, Purg. xvii. 


^Microcostnographic, do. 1628, ®1633), with the ex¬ 
ception of the last-named, are not wholly .success¬ 
ful as analysts of human nature. 

Overbury, e.g., ‘ in hia chapter on A Proud Man has confused 
thecliaractensLicsof Haughtinefis and Vanity wfiich could hardly 
exist in such a union as he depicts ’(see preface to Theophrastus, 
Characters, tr. 11. (J. Jebb, new ed. by J. E. Sandys). 

Of the English ethical philosophers, Hobbes is the 
first to give a special moral value to pride. He re¬ 
gards it as an oflence against ‘ the lawes of Nature,’ 
which ‘ are immutable and eternal ’ ( Leviathan, xv,). 
He reitcJits this in a siibsctpicnt chapter (xvii.): 

‘The lawes of Nature (as Justice, Equity, Modesty, Mercy 
and (in suinnie) doing to others as uee would be done to, of 
theuiselves, without the Terrour of some Power to cuuse them 
to be observed, are contrary to our Naturall Passions, that 
carry us to I’artiality, Pride, Uevetu’e and the like.’ 

Hut Hobbes's ‘ psy(dn>l(>{>ical egoism ’ was rejected 
by Shaftesbury, v,bo -sought to •• tablish a harmony 
or balance of the \;tiious iinpul.ses or all’cctions as 
conducive alike to private and social good. In his 
higuiry concerning 1 'irtne or Merit be states : 

‘ If there he found in any creature a more than ordinary self- 
coiiccrnment or regard oo private good, which is inconsistent 
uith rlie intf/est of the species or puhlic, this must in every 
rt-.|)c( t be esteemed up, ill and vicious appetite, and this is wha^ 
wt* commonly call selfishuesg and disapprove so much in what- 
e\er creature we happer. to discover \l’{Char act eristics,'! vols., 
ed .1. M. Robertson, London, U>()(), i. 248). 

Pride wouhl naturally fall into his cla.ss of ‘ self- 
aircctions’ or ‘ selfqias.sions ’ which, while aiming 
at piivate good, become harmful to society at the 
toint where they are harmful to the individual, 
hitler follows Shaftesbury in recognizing the 
geneial good as llie aim of conduct, but clearly 
regards ‘ rea.sonable .self-love and conscience’ as 
the C'liief regulative principles of human nature. 
Wheie .self-love and consciimce are in conflict, the 
obligation of tluty has to supersede that of self- 
inteiest. Pride therefore, as a natural or deliber¬ 
ate form of self-love, falls under the condemnation 
of conscience as bi'ing opjK»sed to the hap])iiicHs of 
society. Hut there is no detailed analysis of pritle 
in these writers comparable with the study of it in 
David Hume's Treatise of Human Nature (ed. L. 
A. Scihy-Higge*, Oxford, 1896 ; see bk. ii., ‘ Of the 
Pas.sions,’pt. i. § ii. p. 277 f.). He calls pride an 
indirect ’ pa.s.sion— i.e., it proceeds from the same 
principles as the direct passions (such as desire, 
aversion, grief, joy, fear, etc.), hub by coniunclion 
of other qualities. The indirect passions have the 
same object, namely self, which is not their cau.se. 
For the ca\:se we have to distinguish between 
quality and subject, the latter being .something 
related to us; e.g., in a beautiful house beauty is 
the quality and house the subject which must be 
our property or contrivance. 111 such passions as 
pride in country, in friends, in family, in riches, 
etc., the relations of contiguity and causation are 
re(iuire(i. Pride is a pleasant feeling; conse¬ 
quently it is derived from the double relation of 
impre.s-ions and ideas. Hume further suggests 
that the transition from pride to love is not so 
easy as that from love to pride. He finds in con- 
temi)t or scorn (see art. Contempt) so strung a 
tincture of pride that hardly any other passion is 
discernible; whereas in esteem or respect love and 
humility are the prominent ingredients. Finally, 
he asserts that nothing invigorates and exalts the 
mind equally with nride and vanity. It is to be 
noted that the psycnological analysis of the atTec- 
tions had also engaged the attention of Hume’s 
predecessor, Francis Hutcheson, who had divided 
the afl’ections into the ‘calm’ (or extensive) and 
the ‘ turbulent ’ (or narrow). The Scottish school 
of philosot)hy rejiresented by Dugald Stewart and 
Thomas Hrowu continued the study, 4’he latter, 
in his Lectures on the Philosophy of the IIu man 
Mind, arranged the emotions under the lieads of 
immediate, retrospective, and prospective. The 
first he subdivided into those passions which do 
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not involve inoral afleehOiis, such as \yoinler, 
melancholy, etc., and I hose Avliich are distinctiv' 
of virtue and vice, .such as love arul hate, j)rid' 
and liiiiniJity. It is clear fnuii a study ot tie 
history of ethical thou<,dit that the individna 
treatment of the affections is coloured by the 
phiJoso])her’s ethical standpoint, whether utili¬ 
tarian or intuitional. The liedonistic ethic of 
Hume, U in violent contrast with the Kantian 
theory that the ends at which duty has to aim 
exclude all consideration of personal happine.ss—a 
theory which has powerfully influenced all subse¬ 
quent schools of thought, Hegelian, neo-Hegelian, 
and Pragmatist alike. Kant ])laces all inclina¬ 
tions and desires under the single term ‘self- 
regard,’ <listinguishing between philautia^ exces¬ 
sive fondne.ss for oneself, and arrogtnUia^ satis¬ 
faction with one.seIf (see DPhP^ s.v. ‘I’lide’). 

It remains to add that in mo.st of the great 
modern dramas of the soul pride has a prominent 
place as a passion dc.structive of the moral order. 
Iloth the Satan of Milton’s Paradise Lost and the 
Mephistopheles of Goethe’s Faust are incarnations 
unefer dillerent phases of the pride of the evil will, 
the former taking the form oi an obstinate hostil¬ 
ity to good which will not brook defeat, the latter 
that of a (‘onscious versatility in evil suggestion 
which is utterly scornful of the weakness of its 
instruments. If we pass from dramatic creation 
to actual history, we shall be remimled of the 
po])ular estimate of the character of Na[)oleon as 
one who was the embodiment par excellence in 
modern times of Dante’s pride of dominion. Nor 
can it be denied that, as the result of scientific 


progress and our increasij]g control of the forces of 
nature, a pride of elliciency has developed in the 
civilized nations. Pre-eminently is this the case 
with Germany, whose consciousne.s.s of power, 
fostered by the philo.sophies of Nietzsche and 
Treitschke on the intellectual side and on the 
material side by an era of unexampled orosuerity, 
is at the root of the militarism which plunged 
Europe into war in 1914. Scientific elliciency 
need not be divorced from ethics ; but the progress 
of the war ha.s shown that civilization is no safe¬ 
guard against a recrudescence of barbarism when 
pride of power dominates the ideals of a nation. 
To sum up, pride, w hether in an individual or in a 
nation, is an anti social passion which disregards 
the rights of humanity. 

Litbratcrk. —There is a useful art s.v. in the DPhP (see 
also hihliojfraphy under ‘ Emotion and Feeling,’vol. iii. pt. ii. 
p. 104(Hr.), and reference may he made to the DAC tor an 
article on pride as treated in early Christian literature. The 
following works, some of which have been tjuoted in the courbe 
of the art., may he consulted: A. Grant, 7’Ae hthics of 
Aristotln'i, 2 vols., London, 18()(}; Theophrastus, Characters, tr. 

U. 0. Jebh, London, 187i), new ed. h\ J. E. Sandys, do. 1909; 
Thomas Aquinas, .!>unn/<rt Totivs Theolo^i(t \ E. G. Gardner, 
Dante^ l.ondon, 1903 ; W. Boyd Carpenter, The Spiritual Mes- 
sage of D inte, do. J914 ; J. Butler, l<\ftcen Sennous Preached 
at the RhUh Chapel (esp. x. ‘ Upon Self-Deceit’), do. 1726; Lord 
Shafteslniry, Inguiri/ coucerniiig Cirtue or Merit, do. 1711; 

F. Hutcheson, A)i Emiy on the Nature and Conduct of the 
Passions and Affections, do. 1726; D. Hume, A Treatise of 
Human Nature, S vols., do. 1739-40; D. Stewart, The Philo~ 
phy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, 2 vols., 
-dinhurgh, 1S2S; T. Brown, Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
iuman Mind, 4 vols., do. 1820; I. Kant, Kritik der praktischen 
'ernunft, Riga, 1788, tr. T. K. Ahhott, London, 1879 ; E. 
Caird, The Cntical Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, 1889, esp. 

■ k. li. ch. vii. p, 390 f.; W. McDougall, Introd. to Social 
Uyehology^, London, 1912. K, MARTIN Poi’E. 
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Primitive (G. Landtman), p. 278. 

Babylonian (T. G, Pinches), p. 284. 

Buddhist (A. S. GKi>h:N), p. 288. 

Chinese (H. J. T. Johnson), p. 290. 

Christian.—See Ministry. 

Egyptian (A. M. Hlaukman), [). 293. 

Greek (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 302. 

Hebrew (H. P. Smith), [k .3u7. 

Hindu (A. 13. Keith), p. 311. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Primitive). — 
PricHthood among uncivilized races inclmies not 
only the priests j)roper, who conduct the religious 
rites and communicate with the gods, but also 
magicians, sorcerers, etc., who practise magic, i.e. 
utilize impersonal Bupernatural forces acting in 
accordance with certain fixed rules. ‘Priests’or 
‘ magicians ’ of some kind or other ap[)ear among 
all peoples of whom we have adequate knowledge, 
and also among those of a very rude type (Austral¬ 
ians, Pushnien, Hottentots, Andaman Islanders, 
Veddas, Fuegians, etc.). "I’lio origin of j)rie8t- 
hood therelore goes back to a very early stage of 
social evoliiiion ; the first indications of a priest’s 
or .sorcerer’s ollice can be traced back almost to the 
very origin of religious and magical practices. 
When comparing the origin of priesthood with 
that of social ranks generally, w^e become au’are 
that priests and sorcerers everywluwe diller from 
the mass of the population at an earlier period of 
culture tlian any of the lay classe.s : priests and 
sorcerers are, as a rule, found among all peoples, ; 
wliereas among a number of peoples at a low stage 
of development no distinction whatever of social 
ranks exists. 

I. The need of mediators with the supernatural 
world. — Priesthood, broadly speaking, owes its 
origin to the universal neetf felt by mankind of 
superhuman assistance in the struggle of life. 


Iranian (E. Edwards), p. 319. 

Jewish (H. IIiKSCiiFELD), j». :122. 

Mexican (L. Si’ENCE), p. 32;“). 

Muhammadan (D. 8. M ALCOLIOUITI), p. 325. 
Roman (G. J. Laing), p. 32."). 

Teutonic and Slavic.— See Aryan Keligion, 
vol. ii. p. 42 f. 

Ugro-Finnish (U. Holmderg), p. 335. 


Among all peoples the belief exists that, under 
certain circumstances, advantages of some kind or 
other are ohLainahle from the supmnatnrai world. 
Man endeavours to intluence hy propitiation the 
powers which govern the universe, or to control 
tlie cour.se of events by magical means. Not all 
the benefits supposed to be obtainable in either of 
the.se ways consist of positive hh;^,sings ; on the 
contrary, they may in the first place imply the 
])reventioii of an evil. The desire for guiuance in 
these matters has given rise to the varicuis kinds 
of religiou.s and magical jiractilioners among savage 
peoj)les w’ho arc to be considered as pioneers of an 
organized priesthood. But even among civilized 
peoples surviving traces of the same need char¬ 
acterize the authority of the priesthood. In sj)ite 
of tlie universal belief in the existence of more or 
less infallible means of influencing fortune, certain 
ersons are, as a rule, supposed to possess greater 
nowledge and Power than others to secure the 
proper results. These appear to us in the form of 
priests and magicians. 

In many cases savages think themselves unable 
to eommunicate directly with the gods. Acknow¬ 
ledging their inferiority in this re.spect, they 
regard the priests as the only mediators betw een 
them and the .supreme powers. The priests are 
their only protectors; without them the ignorant 
population would be abandoned to the misfortune.s 
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arising from the anger of the gods or from witch¬ 
craft (instances from tlie Kafirs, some American 
Indians, Eskimos). 

The priiici[)al duty of the jjricsts is to administer, 
or give advice as to, the worship of the gods. As 
all gods do not stand in tlie same relation to men, 
the assistance of the priests must often be calle<l 
in to point out the special deities to whom the 
people should otter tlieir sacrifices. Very generally 
the gods are believed to bear ill-will to men, and 
therefore it is also the duty of the priests to give 
directions as to the proper offerings. It is all the 
more necessary to know how to please the gods, as 
they are among certain peojiles held to be very 
particular about the form of prayer and sacrifice 
(tribes in E. Russia and Siberia, Lappa, natives of 
Nias). 

In short, the need of priests appears in the most 
various respects: they are req^uired to influence 
the wind and rain, to cause good growth, to ensure 
suc(;ess in hunting and fishing, to cure illness, to 
foretell the future, to work harm u[)on enemies, 
etc. 

2. The first types of priests.—The worship of 
deified men is confined, as a rule, to the kindred 
group, and in tlie first place to the separate 
families. Owing to the exclusive character of 
ancestral gods in this rcsjiect, a regular priesthood, 
in the sense of universally acknowledged mediators 
with the gods, hardly occurs on the basis of mere 
family-worship. The authority of that member of 
the family who comlmds thewoi\>hip for his nearest 
relatives does not extend beyond the group wor- 
ship[»ing the god to whom he is related, viz. the 
family itsidf. 

Deilication of ancestors, however, is i.ot confined 
to families. Whole tribes also frequently worship 
the sjiirits of departed men, but in such case.s the 
ancestral gods tend, in a way, to amalgamate with 
other classes of generally worshipped deities. 

Whilst anc(!stor - worship originally tends to 
centralize the cult within families, or kindred 
groujis, no such tendency is manifested by w'or.sbip 
of gods in nature. Diqiending on the more or less 
general occurKmce of tlie phenomena which give 
rise to the belief in gods or nature, such gotls are 
likely to be worshipped within larger or smaller 
divisions of mankind, with little or no precedence 
given to certain kindred groups. Therefore the 
origin of the priesthood connected with the go<ls 
of nature is not influenced by any reganl to family 
ties. These tAvo forms of religion, however, are 
intermingled to a very great extent among most 
peojiles. 

In the earliest history of cult no proper priest¬ 
hood existed. Although various kinds of priestly 
practitioners belong to a very early period of 
religious evolution, all conclusions point to the 
rule that originally everybody invoked the go<ls 
each for himself. Cult therefore existed in some 
form or other before there Avere any professional 
men entrusted Avith tlie duty of conducting the 
diircrent religious ohservaiice.s. Among .some 
peoples every individual still performs his religious 
or magical rites for himself Avithout the as.sistance 
of profe.ssioiial priests (certain Papuans, Melanes¬ 
ians, Australians, and many iiiore). 

Among the people Avho in the early ages 
attempted to interpret the Avishes of the gods and 
practise magical art the more expert Avho managed 
to gain tlie confidence of their fellow-tribe.snien 
seem, in the course of evolution, to liave attained 
a certain pre-eminence. Some men, more fortunate 
and more cunning in their predictions, acquired a 
local celebrity in the art; such men Avould soon be 
consulted by their neighbours, pupils or apprentices 
Avould he attached to them, and thus would be 
gradually formed a special class, which Avould 


assume the functions of intermediaries between 
the people and the gods. 

Within the se[)arate families, in Avhich, as has 
been pointed out, ancestral gods are particularly 
Avorshipped, one member is generally invested with 
the duty of sacrilicing for the whole family. As a 
rule, the priestly functions are put into the hands 
of the paterfamilias, and the reason seems to be 
that he is the oldest and most experienced male 
member of the family, who is generally believed to 
stand in closer communication Avith tlie ancestors 
than the other members (tribes in India, Africa, 
and Polynesia). Sometimes the oldest female 
member of the family may also officiate as priest 
(Serers in W. Africak Among the Harais in India 
the deities are Avorshipped only by that member of 
the family who is under the inlluenceof the special 
divinity—a fact shown by his getting into a state 
of ecstasy and uttering oracles. Among some 
loAver Dravidian trihfcs tlie family-worship is con¬ 
ducted eitlier by the head of the household or by 
tin* son-in-IaAv or the brother-in-law. In the 
■^fiarawa and Apamama islands, of the Kingsmill 
group, every family that lias a tutelary divinity 
iias also a priest Avhose ollice may be filled by any 
young man of free birth able to recite prayers. 

As regards the first appearance of priests, Ave can 
distinguish among some peoples certain classes of 
men avIio, owing to their unmistakable priestly 
allinities, seem to be forerunners of a regular 
priesthood. 

(1) One group of persons who occasionally 
exercise priestly functions without being priests 
are those Avho, when in a state of ecstasy, are 
believed to be inspired by the gods. During their 
convulsive fits such persons are sometimes inter¬ 
rogated by the people as to the Avill of the gods, 
future events, etc., and the gods are believed to 
speak through them. These ecstatic individuals 
tlius act as mediators Avith the supreme powers 
(peoples in India and Polynesia). From the idea 
of oc(5aaional inspiration it is an easy step to the 
conviction that certain persons are able to put 
themstdves into communication with the gods 
whenever they like. On the whole, facts show 
that in the early ages of priesthood men often 
retain the oflice only for a specified time or with 
intermissions. Among some rude tribes, Ave are 
tohl, the priests take up their ollice and leave it, 
as they like (Todas, Khotas, Bodos and Dhim&ls, 
Dophlas, Munda Kols). 

(2) Another beginning of priesthood may be seen 
in the observance of ‘ sacred places ’ or other kinds 
of sanctuaries which, for some reason or other, are 
hehl in high veneration by the peoples in the 
neighbourhood. As a rule, they are thouglit to he 
the abodes of a god, and the men charged with 
guarding the sacred rooms naturally tend to 
become mediators hetAveen the people and these 
gods (Gonds in India, natives in Madagascar and 
Yap, certain Arabs, certain priests in ancient 
Greece). 

(3) We have further to regard as a kind of fore- 
runners to a regular priesthood the ‘ holy men ’ 
Avho, Avithout being real priests, exercise a certain 
religious authority among some peoples. This 
class of men make themselves reiioAvned by 
occasional miracles, or acquire the religious 
veneration of the people by their eccentric liabits 
(Muhammadan peoples). 

In early stages of cult the rites are naturally 
very simple, and consequently almost any one is 
able to undertake the performance of tlie priestly 
functions. In general a simple cult and a super- 
ficially-instnicted, mutable priesthood seem to go 
together. And it is clear that, where every one is 
qualified to assume the prie.stly oflice, priesthood 
as such is not likely to be held in great veneration. 
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Of many 

r„Vr; &i: a Kie't (M-i. tvib^in lnd.a 


lie a i>nebi in, — 

r Galla. some American Indians). 


“S'?fS''Xe;vince“''r'n,l mapcal practioes 
^fduaVlv became too complicated for the average 
man to master, a professional priesthood bei^mo 
necessary. When the i)eople were uncertain about 
the nroper ceremonies, they applied to the m 

experienced P™ctitioaers, asking them to 

the ceremonies on their behalf (Chere - > )• 
Kindred custom.s seem to be one reason f) 
old men officiating as priests and ^ 

several tribes (Kiangans in Luzon, tribe.s in India, 
Africa, and Australia). Certain 
especially on important occasions, the task ot per 
forming religious or magical ceremomes seems to 
have been put into the hands of Jj,e 

nossessirig most experience in tlie tnbe, at 
Line time every one was supposed 
sacrifice for ordinary private VYJTZn^) 
Ostyaks, Lapps, ancient Teutons, and . 

The authority of the first scmi-priests and seim- 
Borcorers evident!y varied to a great 
While some exercised only a local intUience, the 
more fortunate and cunnin}^ amon^ them graatiaHy 
extended their fame over wide diatricts. In this 
way a class of priests and sorcerers common to 
whole trihes originated (tribes in Africa and 
Siberia, certain Eskimos and American Indians). 

It is a remarkable fact that among many peoples 
the sorcerers of neighbouring races are held in 
greater awe than those of their own tribe. Whole 
tribes are in certain regions known as powerful 
wizards, whose services are frequently souglit after 
by their neighbours. E. B. Tylor’s^ ex])ianation 
is that nations witli some education, who, however, 
believe in the reality of the magic art, cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that it more essentially 
belongs to races less civilized than themselve.s. 
This theory, interesting as it is, does not ex]»lain 
the cases where, e.g., certain tribes attribute to 
each other reciprocally a superior power of magic. 
The superstitious fear in wliich peoples in immy 
parts ot the world hold other tribes seems also to 
be connected with a universal belief that the secret 
powers of strangers are greater than those of well- 
Icnown people. 

3. King-priests.—A remarkable feature in the 
history 01 priesthood is the combination of jiriestly 
functions with royal authority. Instances of king- 
priests are met with throughout Polynesia ami 
AleJanesia, in India and other Asiatic countries, 
among many Negro and American Indian tribes, 
and in ancient Eiiroiie. J. G. Frazer'-^ thinks that 
the priestly king has developed out of the public 
magician, the latter being a personage or such 
influence that under favourable circumstances he 
may easily attain to the rank of diief or king. 
When once a special class of sorcerers has been 
segregated from the community and entrusted by 
it with the discharge of duties on wliicth the public 
safety and welfare are believed to depend, these 
men gradually rise to wealth and power, till their 
leaders blossom out into sacred kings. We may 
add that ancestor-worship also tends to invest the 
king or chief with sacerdotal authority. Simi¬ 
larly, as natriarcli.s of families conduct the worship 
on behalf of the family, so patriarchs of villages 
and provinces are the persons likely to j)erform 
the sacred offices on behalf of their respective clans 
or tribes. In the opinion of their followers they 
are often more intimately connected with the gods 
than any other individuals, being their nearest 
living relatives, and therefore all the more natur¬ 
ally can mediate between the gods and men. 

1 PC*i. 12211. 

2 GB’i, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, I. S76. 


Besides the union of a royal title and priestly 
offices there are instances of kings being worsbipiied 
L gods, which indicates the highest poteiitia ity 
of the sacerdotal character of rulers. Lrazor has 
called attention to various instances m which the 
divine kin<^ or priest is put to death by his wor- 
shippers, which\ie explains in the following way.i 
Primitive peoi)le sometimes believe tliat their own 
safety and even that of the world is bound up 
with the life of one of these human incarnations of 
the divinity They therefore take the utmost care 
of iiis life But no amount of precaution will pre¬ 
vent the divine king from growin- old and feeble 
and at last dymg. And, 111 order to aveit the 
catastrophe which may be expected from the 
eiifeeblement of his powers and their hnal extinc- 
tion in death, they kill hini as soon as he shows 
symptoms of weakness, and his soul is translerred 
to a vigorous smressor before it has been seriously 
impaiied by the tlireateued decay But some 
peoples api»ear to have pieferied to kill the divine 
Liii^ while he is still m the full vigour of life. 
•Vccordingly, they have lixcd a term beyond wliidi 
he mav not reign, and at the close of wliich he 
mu8t<iK‘, the term lived upon being short enough 
to exclude the j>robability of lii.s degenerating in 
the interval. E. Westerinarck ^ has a .‘^omewliat 
ditferent exjdanation, lu'cotding to which the new 
king is sujiposed to inherit, not the predecessor’s 
soul, hut his divinity or holiness, which is Jookerl 
upon as a mysterious entity, temporarily seated in 
tlie ruling sovereign), but se;)arable fiom him and 
tniiislerable to another individual. See, further, 
art. King (Introductory). 

4. Qualifications for priesthood.—Priestliood is 
generally a hereditary institution, although the 
rules of inheritance can rarely he .strictly follow'ed 
(Polynesians, Melanesians, Australians, peoples in 
the Malay Archipelago, India, Siberia, Africa, 
and America). Among certain [looples who liave 
a hereditary priesthood the sacerdotal dignity is 
not Rssuineu by the .son of a priest; one generation 
is pa.ssed over, and the grandchildren are selected 
(Katirs, tribes in W, Africa). Of other peojiles 
we learn that priesthood is hereditary, hut that 
the aspirant must in addition be qiialilied by 
certain necessary endowments. Thus the faculty 
to‘see the spirits’ and (oriverse with them is in 
some cases a further condition (Tlingits, Sioux); 
and the like power is often ret}iuied of the priests 
where priesthood as a strictly hereditary institu¬ 
tion is not heard of. 

As the princijial duty of the priests is to mediate 
between mankind and the higlier powers, so the 
chief cjualilication r(»qiiisite for entering the priest¬ 
hood IS the faculty of communicating with the 
gods. This faculty, however, may be proved in 
dill'erent ways. Tiius, when certain wonderful 
things happen to a person—especially when he 
falls into a state of ecstasy—the peojile may think 
that he is under the influence of some spirit; and 
such a man is competent to become a priest 
(Katirs). Among otlier peoples the supposea con¬ 
nexion between the priests and the spirit-world 
appears more particularly in the belief that the 
priests have one or more tutelary deities of their 
own, who always give them assistance when 
required. In some cases it is even stated to be a 
necessary qualification for priests to have such 
gods at tneir disposal (Eskimos, Algonquian 
Indians). 

As the faculty of conversing with the gods is so 
very generally confined to the priests (other people 
being excluded from communication with the 
.spirit-world), it is an easy step to the conclusion 
that the gods themselves liave selected their repre- 


1 G7J\ pt. HI., The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 9fl. 

2 31/li. 607. 
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sentatives amonK mankind. In cunfonnity witli 
notions of this kind, many peoples believe that 
the gods confer divine powers upon certain men, 
an<l that the only way in which a person can 
become a priest is by oeing chosen by the gods 
(Eskimos, American Indians, Kafirs, tribes in 
Siberia, India, Borneo, Australia). Generally tlie 
gods communicate the necessary secrets to the 
riests in dreams (Australians, Sea Dayaks, 
’unguses), but there are various other means by 
which the gods are believed to choose their favour¬ 
ites for the priestly vocation. Sometimes they 
intimate their wishes in a more or less peculiar 
way. 

The Moxo in Brazil think it necessary that the aspirants to 
the priestly oHice should have been attacked and wounded by 
a jaj^iiar, this animal bein^ the visible object of their worship; 
tiiey believe that he sets his mark upon those whom he chooses 
to be his priests. The Buriats in Siberia regard men who have 
been killed by lijfhtning as (Chosen by the gods, who have tliere- 
by conferred a certain distinction on the family of tb" dea<l 
man ; he is considered a shaman, and his nearest relati' t »mjo>s 
the right to shamanhood. In ancient Peru and among the 
Apache we meet with a kindred idea regarding liglitning. Tlic 
Munda Kols find out the proper pahan, or priest, to perform 
their sacrifices by such means us watciiirig a fngbteu'-d fiull 
which stops before a certain house. When an addiiio .i' priest 
is wanted in a village on the Gold Coast, a general m«.“ling of 
tlie inhalntants is held, and a number of young men anrt w .men 
are made to stand in a circle. Tlie fetisli-prieht, af-e*' 'vo-rd 
and grnoHOinc ceremonies, i.laces on the iiead of ea<-h ^nrlidr'i* 
a bundle of herbs and loaves. In most cases it happens t.hvt 
one or more of the )Ouths and girls fall straighiuav into a 
kind of fit and ajipear to be possessed by somelstra'.ge Witfu 
ence. This is taken as a sign that the fetish has spoken, and 
that the deity has chosen the person cr persons so affected for 
his service. 

Among the endowments requisite for aspirants 
to jiriesthood a very important one is the faculty 
of wonder-working. We are told in fact of many 
peonies that the would-be juiests are expected to 
perform miracles, and that the candidate has to 
manifest liis powers in that respect before he is 
admitted to tlie sacerdotal order. A person ambi¬ 
tious to become a priest will, 0.(7., piofess to have 
lieen told of future events by some .spirit; should 
any of his jiredictioiis relating to something wiiicli 
greatly interests the people hajipcn to come true, 
lie is regarded as a (fuly inspired priest (Fijians, 
natives of tlie Isle of Ihnes, Millers in Bengal, 
Siberian tribes, Gr(.*enlanders). 

Some jieoples judge from mere outward .signs 
that certain persons jiosse.ss my.sterious powers and 
are able to act as sorcerers or priests. 

Among the Ojibwa Indians individuals gain a reputation 
for witchcraft without making any pretensions to the art, 
merely be(;auso they are deformed and ill-looking ; all e.steemed 
witches or wizards among those Indians are, as a rule, ‘ remark¬ 
ably wicked, of a ragged appearance and forbidding counten¬ 
ance.’1 The Congo naiivos are said to number dwarfs and 
albinos among the priesthood. 

Outward peculiarities in children are in certain 
cases believed to denote that they are bound to 
become priests—e.y., being born with the eyes open 
(Australians), or bleeding at the nose or mouth 
(Tunguses in Siberia). 

The mental di.sposition which is supposed to 
qualify a person for the priestly odice reveals a 
very important feature of early priesthood. 
Among a great number of peojiles tlie prie.sts must 
display a considerable excitability of teiujiera- 
ment; consequently certain qualilications of a 
pathological and psychological nature generally 
characterize the priests and sorcerers of uncivilized 
races. From several parts of the worhl we are 
informed that individuals of an eccentric disposi¬ 
tion are considered to I>e specially apt for the 
sacerdotal vocation. 

The Siberian shamans are recruited from a class of men dis¬ 
tinguished by their habits of contemplation and insight into 
mysteries as well as by their ardent imagination, and their 
qualifications for shamanhood are further thought to appear 
in frequent fits of giddiness and fainting, besides other signs. 
Certain tribes in those parts believe that the influence of the 

1 P. Jones, ffist. of the Ojebway Indians, London, 1861, p. 145 f. 


evil spirit which compels a person to become a shaman makes 
Itself known by continual yawning, shrieking, and leaping 
round, etc. The incipient shaman be;;iM8 to see visions, 
endeavours to throw himself into the water or fire, and seizes 
knives to hurt himself, after which he declares that the spirits 
have ordered him to become a shaman. See artt. Posskssion 
(Introductory and I’rimitive), Shamanism. 

Instances of similar ideas are furnished by Poly¬ 
nesian, American Imlian, and African tribes. 

Aniong certain peoples the mere faculty of fall¬ 
ing into convulsions or into a stafe of uncoriHcioiis- 
ne.ss seems to be almost all that is retjuired for 
becoming a prie.st. 

It IS stated, e.g., of the Fijian y>rie.^Ls that the power of receiv¬ 
ing inspiration and of aniiounring the vmII ^ ; *hc deity during a 
violent (It of muscular or nervous sh iking, s' ,))'>osed to betoken 
the possession of bis body by the spit it, is a necesHarv (j\iahfiea- 
tioii for the priestly odice. 'bofore a Fiium is acknowledged as 
priest, he has to undengoa trial and is required to show puhlicly 
that the spirit is entering into him. The profif o( tins is sup¬ 
posed to he in si iv( rings, whuh apj’icar to he in\olnntary, and 
111 tlie performance of which none hut an expert juggler could 
succeed. 

Statements t tlie saiue ellcct refer to native tribes 
ill Australia, Africa, S. America, India, N. Asia, 
( - (. 

riie great import nice attached to ecstasy as a 
j symjitom of divine visitation aNo appears in the 
, numerous cases when priests before or at their 
I initiation reduce themselves by .special mc.ans (such 
; as lasting or narcotics) to a state of delirium or 
trance wliich is supposed to indicate their sacred 
calling. 

Would-be priests among the Eskimos, several American 
Indian tribes, as well as peoples in Africa, Asia, and Oceania, 
withdraw for a longer or shorter period to a solitary place, 
where they subsist without food until they begin to ‘see into 
futurity.* Of narcotic or fiery drugs Siberian shamans use the 
fly-bane (Amanita muscaria), while the mcdicine-men of certain 
Indians in Guiana drink potions of strong tobacco-juice. The 
sorcerers of the Guarani Iniiians during their period of prepara¬ 
tory retirement live on pepjier and roasted maize only. 

It is natural to the sav-age mind to ascribe 
ecstasy to spiritual agency. The convulsive ges¬ 
tures and incoherent utterances of the inspired 
seem to show that his own will is absent, and that 
.soni (3 strange being has taken possession of his 
body. A s])irit or god is therefore supposed to 
speak through bis mouth and to command his 
.'Kdions. This faculty of falling into an ecstatic 
condition is all the more necessary for would-be 
priests, as aniong savage peoples manifestations 
of a prophetic or divine neliriurn do almost univer¬ 
sally accom])any religious ceremonies. 

The ob.seivation that an ecstatic disposition is 
universally associated with priesthood draws atten¬ 
tion to the fact that in many cases insane persons 
are looked upon with superstitious awe. The main 
ilistinction bet ween insanity and ecstasy seems to 
be that the former is generally ascribed to a per¬ 
manent, the latter to a more casual, possession by 
a sjiirit. Some people believe the insane to be 
under the intluenee of demons, while others assume 
that tiiey are insnired by good spirits. In con¬ 
formity with tlie latter idea, great veneration is 
[laid to the insane, who are also sometimes thought 
to possess the spirit of [irophecy (Arabs, natives of 
Celebes, Polynesians, Melanesians, certain Ameri¬ 
can Indian and Siberian tribes). 

5. Initiation of priests.—As a rule candidates 
for the profession of priest or sorcerer have to 
undergo a preparatory instruction which is im- 
lurted by an ex])crt practitioner (African, Siberian, 
‘olyne.sian, American Indian, and Eskimo tribes). 
Not always, however, is instruction necessary, and 
it .seems that those who have been insjiired by the 
gods are less in want of information than tho.se 
who are self-chosen. Among some tribes people 
a.s8UTne the oflice of fetish-man after suitaldc train¬ 
ing, but the priestly order i.s said in addition to be 
augmented by persons who can prove that the spirits 
have suddenly seized \i])on them (certain tribes in 
Africa, India, Siberia, Australia, and N. America). 
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The prei):iration of the novices in many cases 
begins at an early age. 

Amonif the f:skiino8 and Aleuts the pricHts are brought up 
to their calling froni their infanc'y. The Ojibwa Indians en¬ 
courage their youths from the age of ten to manhood lo fast, 
for In this way they obtain the favour of the gods. Boys 
destined to be piaces among the PHnaina Indians are taken at 
the age of ten or twelve to be instructed in the ottice. 

Similar examples come from the Apurina Indians, 
and tribes in W. Africa and liorneo. It seems to 
be the rule that, where the priests are subjected to 
a regular course of instruction, the preparatory 
period eommences early in life, whereas tlie more 
imjiulsive assnm])tion of jiriesthood, with little or 
no previous training, is liable to take place at any 
age. 

As a rule we can draw a distinction among most 
peoples between two different phases of the priestly 
education. (1) During one period the novice is 
generally under the care of some experienced pri(‘st 
who imparts to him the necessary religious instruc¬ 
tion and initiates him into the practices of the 
profession. (‘2) Another phase of the preparation 
includes a course of self-training, during wni<*h the 
aspirant has to j)lace himself in proper correspon¬ 
dence with gods. 

(1) As regards the knowledge imparted to the 
candidates, mere theoretical learning is little 
thought of; according to our scanty reports, most 
importance is attached to practical knowledge 
which may be of use in the magical and religious 
performances. 

In Greenland the teacher eeekg, in the first place, to make the 
pupil entirely fearless and to direct his mind towards the spirit- 
world, to the horrors of which he must he rendered insensible. 
In the Mosquito tribe of Central America the sorceresses, 
during their preparation for the olfice, learn various tricks from 
their predecessors, such as allowing poisonous snakes to bite 
them, and handling fire. The priestly novice among the 
Indians of British Guiana Is taught the traditions of the tribe, 
the medical qualities of plants, and to find where game is to he 
had. During his novitiate the medicine-man of the Hororo in 
Brasil has to learn certain ritual songs and the languages of 
birds, beasts, and trees. The jtriests of the Kukis in India first 
of all seem to have been taught the secret language which they 
have among themselves, while the rest of their knowledge is 
probably picked up during their practice. The instruction of 
the priests among some African tribes is said to comprehend 
a good deal of empirical knowledge and other secrets of the 
craft. 

(2) The self-training of a candi(Jate for the 
priestly office evidently has for its object the pre¬ 
paration of his mind for intercourse with the gods. 
During this period he generally lives fora longer 
or shorter time in retirement, whilst in some cases 
a rigorous asceticism is also prescribed, such as 
fasting or sub.sisting on a scanty diet. In certain 
tribes the novices are reijuired .strictly to refrain 
from connexion with the opposite sex. 

With the Eskimo.s this phase of the priestly education con¬ 
sisted in strict fasting and invocation of the deity whde dwell¬ 
ing alone in solitary places, until the soul became independent 
of the body and of the external world ; finally the god appeared 
and provided the novice with a helping or guardian spirit. 

Of a similar description is the self-preparation 
of the priests among certain American Indians as 
well as tribes in Africa, Australia, Siberia, and 
India. In .some ca.ses the neo[)hytes use nar¬ 
cotics or stimulants in order to work themselves 
into a passion of excitement, during which they 
are suiiposed to hold converse with the spirits. 

Among certain peoples candidates are admitted 
to the sacerdotal order through a special initiatory 
ceremony (Negroes, Warau.s Imlian.s, Siberian 
tribes, Laplanders). It is also stated that in 
certain cases the consecration of a jiriest takes 

f )lace several times in succession as he rises from 
ower to higher degrees of the order (Buriats in 
Siberia, Moxo Indians). 

6. The social position of the priest.— One cir- 
cumstance wbicJi bus powerfully tended to dis¬ 
tinguish the priesthood from the community at 
large has been the fact that the jirie.sts and 
soicerers are, as a rule, recruited from the most 


intelligent elements of their peo})les. The scanty 
learning of savage races is almost exclusively con- 
hned to the priests, wlio are generally the only 
pre.servers of tribal traditions ; they alone po.s.sess 
the knowledge of certain useful arts, am' the whole 
character of their functions tends to develoji their 
intellectual powers and to give tiicm a superiority 
over their fellow-tribesmen. 

It is frequently reported that the priests dis¬ 
tinguish tlnnn.selves from the rest of the people by 
a more or less considerable knowledge of certain 
natural {ihenomena, by means of which they secure 
the popular confidence in their powers. They have 
studied the use of medicines, the properties of 
herbs and other plants, the changes of weather, 
and the habits of animals; ami this knowledge 
materially assists them in the maintenance of 
their authority (Negroes, Ilottentot.s, Dayaks, 
Tahitians, Araiicaniaiis, Lskirnos). 

In order to preserve the faith of the people in 
their piophetic powers the priests often collect all 
kinds of information, and whatever they learn in 
this way they ostentatiously foretell a.s future 
events. In many cases they are also said to act in 
collusion with each other, in keejiing the neople 
under their iuHnence (tribes in W. Alrica, Ameri¬ 
can Indians, etc.). When the priests exercise the 
jirecarious art of propheey, great significance is 
attributed to their utterances. Hence we often 
hear that, in order to ensure that their predictions 
shall prove true, they make them sufficiently 
ambiguous or uncertain to admit of a variety of 
interpretations (tribes in Africa, some American 
Indians). If, in spite of all precautions, they fail 
to produce the eflecLs promi.sed by them, they 
generally have recourse to various excnse.s. The 
non-succc.ss is attributed, to some defect in 

the medicine, or the ajiplicant is labouring under 
the displeasure of the gods, who refuse to he 
ajipeased unless renewed and richer ofl’erings are 
made (certain American Indians, Negroes, 
Hawaiians). A very general excuse is the counter¬ 
acting influence of some demon (Dayaks, Oceanians, 
natives of Victoria, Hottenfots). No less fre¬ 
quently priests and sorcerers who fail in perform¬ 
ing miracles save their reputation by accusing 
other persons of having, by secret necromancies, 
frustrated their endeavours (tribes in N. S. Wales, 
India, N. America). 

The reHj)cct which the priests and sorcerers enjoy 
isin(Uoased by the myst ery in whii h they generally 
envelop their proceedings. They do their best to 
inspire the people with fear, if they think such a 
course necessary for the strengthening of their 
power. Thus they may threaten to send the 
spirits or some nmgic substance into those who 
disbelieve them (Tlingits, natives of Victoria), or 
in some other way let the spirits avenge even 
the .slightest neglect or disoliedierice ('I'ahitians, 
Fijians). The bizarre external appearance of most 
priests among savage races also serves to a great 
extent to impress the pojiiilar imagination. By 
painting their bodies in all colours and dressing 
themselves in the most fantastical manner they 
insnire their tribesmen with feelings of mystery 
ami awe, and sometimes this eirect is expressly 
sought (fndians of Virginia, Siberian tribes). It 
i.s likewise beyond dispute that a strong impres¬ 
sion of fear is produced upon the people by the 
ecstatic orgies which so often form an es.scntial 
part of the rites of savage priesthood. The gestui es 
and other morbid manifestations of the priests, 
vivid descriptions of which are given by numerous 
eye-witnesses, necessarily strike the bystnriders 
with awe and terror. It is in this connexion 
interesting to note that the religious and magical 
rites of savages very generally take place in the 
dark, and in some cases darkness is even repre- 
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sented as a necessary condition for success. The 
Siberian shamans jierform their ceremonies in some 
gloomy place and generally at night, in order to 
appear more mysterious and terrible in the dark¬ 
ness ; and the same is said regarding the sorcerers of 
the Eskimos, Waraus Indians, Congo natives, etc. 

Among certain peoples the priests strengthen 
tlieir authority by attaching themselves to the 
kings and noble classes in a community, while at 
the same time they are said in return to support 
the ruling system (Polynesians, Khonds in India, 
Kafirs, certain American Indians). 

One of the most important methods by which the 
priests increase their induenc.e is by convincing the 
people of their supernatural endowments through 
various miracles. 'J'here are rejjorts from many 
peoples that conlidence in the priests and sorcerers 
depends upon tlieir supposed faculty of performing 
miracles—one successful instance often causes all 
previous failures to be forgotten. Priests and 
sorcerers strengthen their rejiutation through 
delusive dinnonstrations of their invulnerability— 
by stabbing themselves with knives in <litrerent 
parts of the body (Ostyaks), by throwing them¬ 
selves into the lire or scizin<' live coals with their 
hands (certain Tatar tribes), by allowing poisonous 
snakes to bite them, (dc. (Mosrpiito Indians). 
How essentially the influence of the priesthood 
depends on their presumed power of wonder¬ 
working is shown by the fact that among several 
tribes priests who fail in their ellorts, or other¬ 
wise lose the confidence of their people, at the 
same time forfeit their office and sometimes are 


subject to punishment (tribes in India and Africa, 
Andamanese). 'I'hey are even liable to be killed 
by the enraged [leople ; this may be due to the 
idea that worthless priests are of no use and there¬ 
fore cannot hold the sacerdotal office, but, as they 
possess dangerous pow'ers, they must be made away 
with. There are also grounds for (connecting the 
killing of priests with the killing of tiie divine king. 

The methods by which the nricsts and sorcerers 
of savage races ac(iuire conlidence and reputation 
among their countrymen raise tlie (jnestion wliether, 
on tlui whole, we are to look upon tlu^m as a class 
of impostors or not. The opinion predominant in 
theoretical literature is that we cannot suppose 
that the priests and sorcerers of the uncivilized 
races arc, gemirally speaking, impostors (Lord 
Avebury, J. G. h^razer, A. R(^ville, R. de la 
Grassene, Julius Lippert). The opinions of tra¬ 
vellers, again, are divided, hut many of them have 
considered the (piestion from dillerent points of 
view. Tlncre is no reason to condemn the priests 
and sorcerers as deceivers because their proceiMlings 
seem meaningless to European observers, or because 
some travellers have ascertained, by experiments, 


that the savage mystery-men are not endowed 
with those mu'acnloiis powers wdiich they claim to 
possess. The principal point is whether they 
believe in their own pow'ers or not; this they very 
generally seem to do, although, on the other haiKl, 
impostors are undoubtedly met with among the 
nriests at all stages of early beliefs. Cf. art. 
POSSKSSioN (Introductory). 

7, Observances, etc., distinguishing priesthood. 
—Numerous practices and observamres are among 
many peoples obligatory upon the i)riests and tend 
to separate them from the rest of the (Community, 
as they cannot in general be combined with the 
circumstances of ordinary life. 

( 1 ) There are certain ascetic regulations which 
apply to sexual life. The fact that persons devoted 
to religion are often obliged to live a single life has 
been ascribed to the notion that there is .something 


impure and sinful in marriage, as in sexual rela¬ 
tions generally. Among many peoples the members 
of the priesthood are forbidden to marry, and must 


keep themselves pure (several American Indian 
tribes, Kalmuks, Tejdas, etc.). Celibacy and 
[jhastity are, liowever, by no means universally 
required of the })iie8ts ; on the contrary, they seem 
in some cases to be distinguished from the people 
as a whole by extraordinary liberties in sexual 
respects. The ins pri/)uc noctis accorded to the 
priesthood among certain peoples exemplifies the 
sexual privileges wliich are sometimes enjoyed by 
the sacerdotal order. Among certain peoples the 
nriestesses must not marry, for the reason that, 
belonging to the god, they cannot become the 
propel ty of a man. But this prohibition extends 
to marriage only, and a ])i iestess is not debarred 
from sexual connnerce (tribes in W. Africa). 

(2) Other asctitic regulations concern fasting and 
prohibited articles of food. Easting genera iiy 
seems to be obsei ved when a [ crson wishes to put 
himself in correspondence with the spirits ])er- 
lorming some religions rite (Santals, Siberian 
tribes, ftoine Melanesians and American Indians), 
and .sometinn's for the same purpose the priests 
reduce thetu,selves by arliticial means to a stale of 
mind w'hich is supposed to indicate their close com¬ 
munion w li.h the sunernatural world. Food restric¬ 
tions of various Kinds are imposed upon the 
jiriests. 

( 3 ) Among many peoples the priests are distin¬ 
guished by a special costume and also by the 
colour of tlieir dress. 

The priests of the Sinhalese and In Siam are clothed in*/ellow ; 
and in the Malay Peninsula the priestly magician shares with 
the king the right to make use of cloth d.>ed the royal colour, 
>ellow. The pneijtesseH of the Manipuris in India dress in 
white. Among the Peruvians the priest wore white when 
invoking the gods. The ordinary dress of the Zapotec j^rii'sts 
was a full white robe, that of the Toltec priests a long black 
robe, nnd the oomnioii Totonuc priests wore long black robes of 
cotton. In ancient Mexico a chiss of priestesses called ' maids 
of penance ’ ordinarily wore a habit all white. 

( 4 ) It is rather a general custom for priests to 
distinpii.sh themselves by the length of their hair 
(certain tribes in N. America, Iiniia, and Africa). 
Frazer explains the custom of sa(!red persons 
leaving their hair long by referring to tlie dangers 
which, in the primitive view, be^et the cutting of 
it.^ Such dangers are common to all, but sacred 
persons have more to fear from them than ordinary 
people ; the simplest way of evading peril is not to 
cut the hair at all. 

( 5 ) A lemarkable fact is that the priests almost 
universally di.stinguish themselves from the com¬ 
munity at large by means of a se[)arate language 
which they use in the divine service or in inter¬ 
course with each other. 

The angakdkSf o- priests, of the Greenlanders have a peculiar 
language, altogether different from the ordinary tongue of the 
country, and words of the general language they use in an 
opposite or inetajihoncal sense. This particular idiom they 
make use of only at their practices of witchcraft and when they 
are consulted by the people. 

Similar reports are given of the priests among 
several tribes in N. and S. America, Africa, India, 
the Malay Archipelago, and Oceania. 

8. Classification of priests.—Of the tw'o closf-es 
of supernaturalistic praetitioners the priests me 
those who represent the religion of a people; 
they exercise the duties incumbent on them by 
invoking the aid of the snjieniatural beings, and 
their powder consists in inlluencirig the wdll of the 
latter. Magiihans, on the other hand, act inde¬ 
pendently of the suiircme rulers, with whom they 
iiave no communication in the sense in w hich the 
prie.st.s have. By their magic they are thein.Melvc.s 
able to bring about the desired results, and the 
same means of coercion may be ajiplietl by them 
even to the gods. 

But, although theoretically separated, the types 
of priest and sorcerer among uncivilized and semi- 

1 Gfia, pt. ii., Taboo and the Penlt of the Soul, London, 1911, 
p.268ff. 
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civilized peoples almost inextricably blend into one 
anotlier. Coinmunicatioii with supernatural beinj^s 
is in noway conlined to the ‘ i)rie8ts,’nor do the 
‘ sorcerers ’ iiionoimlize the practice of niaj^ic. 
Very frequently it haj)pens that practitioners in 
whom the priestly type preponderates have recourse 
to magic also, and that representatives of the type 
of sorcerer maintain a religious communication 
with sj)irits. 

Certain writers associate the dillerence between 
priests and sorcerers with the occurrence of a 
oenevolent and a malevolent class of priests among 
many peoples, the one group of functionaries help¬ 
ing the pemile, the other exercising a pernicious 
inlluence (Eskimos, certain American Indians, 
Kafirs, Huriats). There is on the whole a tendency 
to identify priests with protectors of the people, 
whereas magicians or sorcerers are representea as 
evil-doers who endeavour to inflict distress upon 
others. Facts go to prove, however, that the dis¬ 
tinction between well- and ill-disposed classes of 
priests is often very arbitrary ; sometimes ‘ priests,’ 
forfeit their sacerdotal dignity and are trans¬ 
ferred to the class of ‘sorcerers,’ merely becatise 
they have lost the popular conlidence in their good¬ 
will (American Indians, Eskimos, tribes in Central 
Africa). 

In a few cases distribution of function makes 
the types of priest and sorcerer distinct from each 
other. Thus weather-doctors, fortune-tellers, 
exorcists, and physicians, who form special pro¬ 
fessions of their own among certain peoples, also 
supply, in some cases, instances of tlm typical 
magiidan. Examples of such practitioners acting 
solely by magical means are, however, extremely 
rare—whicdi can also be said of the occurrence of 
the unadulterated juiestly type. 

To a certain extent the numerous functions are 
performed by special classes of priests. Although 
the regular priests almost universally also practice 
divination, yet among many peo})les the diviners 
form a distinct profession within the priesthood, 
and in a great number of such cases the perform¬ 
ance is stated to take place through other means 
than consulting the gods. 

In the Kaflr tribes the amatola, who practise augury by 
buminj' certain roots, are distinct from other clusses of the 

f trieaihood. In Uganda the hahumu, who foretell the future 
rom the entrails of fowls, constitute a separate class of fhviners. 
Anioiijf the Malaiifasy tliore is a class of men called/lunoudro, 
‘astrologers,’ who calculate and declare unlucky days and hours 
and foretell the destiny of cliildreti. The natives about the 
Altai mountains in N. Central Asia, besides shamans and 
weather-makers, have four separat-e classes of au^furs distin- 
g;ui8hed from each other by different names and different 
methods of procedure. 

Instanctis of a similar kind are given by the 
Ivirghizes and several Ameri(;an Indian tribes. 

d'he priests and physicians are very generally 
the same men, but cases of physicians forming a 
profession of their own in association with the 
priesthood are not rare among unciviliztrd races 
(Polynesians, Melanesians, tribes in India, Negroes, 
American Indians). 

Weather - making is among the lower races 
universally associated with priesthood, allhougli it 
is sometimes diflicult to ascertain wlien tliis 
function refers to the regular priests and when to 
a sjiecial class of individuals. Among certain 
peoples, how ever, the weather-doctors are clearly 
identical wuth the priests (Gn*enlanders, some 
American Indians, Negroes, and Siberian tribes). 
In other cases the profession of a w eather-maker is 
kept distinct from ordinary priesthood. 

Among the natives of the Altai district there is a special class 
of shamans who profess to manage the weather by means of a 
ma^c stone. The Kirghizes have a class who not only foretell 
the weather but also have the power to cause or avert rain, 
wlndj and lightning. Among the Yagas in Congo the sciivjdli, 
or rain-makers, form an inferior class under the ganyas, or 
fetish-men. The Okanda Negroes have priests to whom the 
people apply (or producing rain when a bad year is impend¬ 


ing, and these have a special name. The rain-doctors of the 
Canguelas in S. Central Africa are pronounced distinct from 
other classes of the priesthood. Among t he Apache and certain 
other Indian tribes, weather-making and other priestly functions 
are distributed among differetil classes of the priesthood. A 
few peojdes even make a distinction between different branches 
of weather-making as represented by different groups of priests 
(Mauris). 

To the ofhccs associated with the priesthood 
belongs the judicial autliority w’ith which its 
members are often inve.sted. As a rule tlio rights 
of the priests in this res})ect are closely connected 
with their religious duties, their supernatural 
endowments being called into requisition for the 
administration of justice in the various communi¬ 
ties. From tlie Congo, Eoango, and other African 
countries, as w'ell as from Hawaii, we hear that on 
such occtasions the priests are the chief ofiiciators 
at ordeals. Similarly, when a person is accused of 
jiratrtising witchcraft, the priests are the most 
competent to conduct the case (Greenlanders, E. 
African and Congo tribes). Thieves and other 
evil-doers are often detected by the assistance of 
the well-informed priests (Apache, Tlingits, E. 
African tribes). In a few cases the priests are 
entrusted with a regular judicatory dignity, as, e.^., 
in Haw aii, where some appearance of judicial forms 
was preserved in eases of litigation. 

Among the Hadogry in (hiinea ‘tlie fetisli-priests are the only 
judges of the people, and the statutes of tiieir country are 
recorded in their own breasts only,’>et the people are said never 
to murmur against tiieir decisions.^ 

From almost all parts of the world where un¬ 
civilized peoples live come reports that women also 
olliciate as priests and sorcerers; in general no 
very great distiiuttion seems to be made between 
the sexes as regards their qualification for priest¬ 
hood. Often, however, men take precedence in 
the sacerdotal profession. Female priests or 
sorcerers are met witli among the Greenlanders, 
American Indians, Negroes, some Siberian tribes, 
Fijians, Dayaks, etc. From some peofiles we 
‘earn that all the great ceremonies must be con- 
iucted by men, or tliat tlic women are not 
admitted to the priesthood at all (certain Siberian 
tribes, Chippewa Indians, Andamanese, Austra¬ 
lians). 

The priestly offices to which women seem princi¬ 
pally to devote tliemselvos are foretelling the 
future (certain Ameiican Indians, Kamchadales) 
and healing diseases (Negroes, American Indians, 
I’apuans). It i.s a w’idely-sj)read notion that 
women are endow’ed with mysterious powders in a 
much higher degree than men (Arabs, Negroes, 
tribes in India, Australiaiis). Such ideas of the 
spiritual propensities of w'omen account for the 
inclination displayed by many peoples to attribute 
kvitchcraft particularly to the female sex (Eskimos, 
?ertain American Indians, Hottentots, JSiberian 
tribes, Arabs). In a few instances some peoples 
who have both male and female priests coniine 
special classes of priestly functions to one or other 
of the two sexes exclusively. 

Literaturb.—W. W. Baudissin, Die Gesch. des aliteita- 
inentl. Priesterthurrm, Leii)7.ig, 1889 ■ J. G. Bourke, ‘The 
Medicine-men of the Apactie,’ in 9 JlEJ^W (1892), p. 461 ff. ; 

W. Howitt, ‘On Australian Medicine Men,’ in JAI xvi. 
il886-87] 23ff.; G. Landtman, The Grinin of PrieUhood^ 
Ukenaen, 1906; J. Lippert, Allyemeine Gesr.h. des Prienter- 
thuins, 2 vols., Berlin, 1883-84 ; S. Maybaum, Die Kntnnckelung 
des altisraeliL Priesterthnms, Breslau, 1880; A. R^ville, Hist, 
des religions, 3 vols., Paris, 1883-86 ; H. Spencer, Principles oj 
Sociology, London, 1893-90, vol. iii. pt. vi. ' EccleslaBtlcal 
Institutions.' GUNNAR LANDTMAN. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Babylonian).—In 
view of the great antiquity of their religion, going 
hack, as it does, to over 4000 years before Christ, 
there is no doubt that the priesthood of the Baby¬ 
lonians, in most if not all of its numerous orders, 
was very ancient. It is impossible, however, to 

1 R. Lander, Records of Captain Clapperton's Last Expedition 
to Africa, London, 1830, i. 281. 
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estimate the dates of the institution of these 
orders, the more especially as they must have 
grown up rather than come into such sudden 
existence as fountling by any power of the State or 
the people would imply. Inhere seems to be no 
doubt that the remote antiquity of the Babylonian 
priesthood had brought to its members great influ¬ 
ence and wealth, as well as the veneration of the 
people. 

The number and the nature of the priestly 
oflices and orders in Babylonia were determined 
by the requirements of their religion. Theology, 
mythology, legends of the gods and heroes illus¬ 
trating their laith, and temple history were prob¬ 
ably taught by the scribes {tup&arru)^ or by sucli of 
them as had been educated at and received orders 
through the temple schools. But the superstitions 
contained in their creed necessitated not only a full 
staff of sacrificial priests, conductors of special cere¬ 
monies, etc., but also numerous conjurors, sooth¬ 
sayers, magicians, etc.,each with his special domain, 
which, however, in case of need, overlapped the 
others. The sacrilicer, therefore, might perform 
incantations, and the spell-maker might interpret 
a dream. 

1. Priests in general.—Tn all probability the 
most usual term for ‘priest’ in Babylonian was 
ianguj \)ossibly a nasalized form of tlie Sumerian 
(non-Semitic) sag, ‘ head.’ The Sem. plural was 
&ang^, though the nlural for professions of men, 
Sangntiy was probably not excluded. The last 
would coincide in form with the abstract Sangutu, 
‘priesthood’ in general — i.e, a man’s priestly 
character, as in the case of a Babylonian or an 
Assyrian king, or tlio priestly body to wliich a 
man might belong. The Sem. form, Sangu, seems 
to have been borrowed by the Sumerians, who at¬ 
tached it to the (iharacter vies, ‘hero,’ ‘man of 
worth.’^ It is this root that is found in the Sem. 
rendering of the Sum. pa-te-si, namely, iUakku, 
from the Sum. ig-sag, ‘he who is at the head,’ a 
word often rendered by ‘ priest-king.’ Though 
probably often a priest, the i,^&akka was generally 
a kind of viceroy, under a royal ruler {lng(d‘&ar7''i(,^ 

‘ king ’), and teok his title from the place which he 
governed, as Gitdea patesi LagaS, ‘ tiudea, viceroy 
of Lagas.’ 

2 . The high-priest.—Several words which may 
he thus rendered aie known. A &angiL rafni (so 
L. Delapt)rte), ‘great priest,’ is shown on the 
cylinder-seal publi^luMl in his ‘ Cyliiulres orien- 
taux ’ (/I MG xxxiii. [l‘J09]). This object, which is 
a talisman rather than a seal, shows Assur-nimeli, 
the personage in (jucstioii, standing before Istar. 
llis costume is that of an Assyrian of the higher 
class, and ho wears wig and beard. 

In what way the ^angu rnhu difl'ered from the 
&angu dannn, ‘ mighty priest,’ and from the Sangu- 
mahhu, ‘ supreme priest,’ is uncertain. In the 
Surpu-series of incantations ^ (v./vi. 173) the last- 
named is spoken of as kindling the fire and the 
brazier, and throwing therein the mcan.s of loosing 
the spell. He is also spoken of as the holy libation- 
priest {raviku Ulu) of and the messenger of 
Merodach. As a result of this and similar acts, 
the man on whose behalf the ceremony was per¬ 
formed would be saved and freed froni his sin that 
very day. Evidently these high-})riests had not 
the power of releasing a man from the eflects of 
his sin, and uttering words of pardon, witliout 
these magical ceremonies. 

During the period of the Sumerian dynasty of 

1‘Priest’ also seems to be expressed by the simple word 
dwilu, ‘man’; cf. Assurbariipal’s (;.\ Under A (eol. vii. 4S), 
where NabQ-qft,tfl.-?abat is called du'H Sin, ‘man (priest) of the 
moon-gfod.’ Awel-Manidak (Evil-Merodach) and many similar 
names may express the same idea. 

2 H. Zimmern, Beitruq« zur Kenntnis d&r bah. Religion, pt. 1., 
‘ Die Bescbworungstafeln Surpn,’ Leipzig, 189(1. 


Ur the high-priest, or a similar temple magnate, 
was called en, * the lord,’ and was seemingly ap¬ 
pointed by an oracle and invested by the king. 
Thus the 11 th colophon-clate of King Dungi records 
the proclamation of the lord true prince {en nir-zi) 
of Ann and the lord (en) of Nannar (the moon-god).^ 
These two temple oflicials were invested two 
years later {The Amherst Tablets, London, 1908, 
vol. i. p. xiv). Other examples of similar investi¬ 
tures are Dungi’s 31st and 40th dates, as calculated 
by H. Roclau, and Bhi-Sin’s 4th, . 5 th, 8 th, and 11 th, 
etc. Kyi was apparently Semiticized as inu^ fern. 
intu, written in Sum. nin-dingir, ‘lady of the 
god ’= ‘ priestess.’ 

3 . The subordinate orders.—Unfortunately no 
trustworthy list of these exi.sts, so that their rank 
and consequently their order of juecedence are 
diflicult to determine. Certain priests were at¬ 
tached to the palace of tlie Assyrian king, but, as 
their order does not coincide with what is given 
elsewhere, this list is of doubtful autliurity. We 
find in it seers, incantation-priests, magians (?), 
and, apparently, ‘inquirers.’ Another short list 
in a letter mentions tlie aba, probably ‘temple 
scribe,’ an<l then ‘ secretary ’ in general; the seers ; 
the incantation-priests ; the dse, or ‘ physicians ’ ; 
and the dagil issure, or ‘ bird-prognosticators.’ 
Here the order of their importance seems to be 
roughly indicated. 

4. The priests’ clothing', and the perfection of 
their persons.—Though the priests shown in the 
early cylinder-seals wear dresses practically iden¬ 
tical—a fringed cloak reaching to the feet, leaving 
the right arm uncovered and therefore free, with 
bare feet and (generally) shaven head—there seems 
to he no doubt that distinctive clothing was worn. 
Thus the British Museum letter K. 626 (R. F. 
Harper, Assyi'ian and Babylonian Letters, Chicago, 
1910, no. 24) describes the maSma&u as wearing a 
red robe and a mitre of the same colour (Behrens, 
Assyrisch-babylimisrhc Brirje kidtischen Inhalts), 
Details as to priestly clothing are meagre, but ap¬ 
parently the right garments had to be used, or the 
ceremony would be a failure. A list (^VAI v. 28) 
gives the words puliaynu-tSdiq beli, ‘ robe of a bHu ’ 
(chief priest, 8 em. for en, above), j^'ubat nikif 
‘dre.ss of the .sacrifice,’ etc. 

To appropriateness of dress was added, at least 
in the case of the higher orders, the highest perfec¬ 
tion of birth and ot person. lie who as{)ired to 
the office of seer {bdru) and who was of the ever¬ 
lasting seed of lOiiweduranki (Euedoreschus, KRE 
vi. 642^*), ‘ the king with the woollen garment of 
Samas,’ should ho the oilspring of a parent whose 
forbear wa.s holy, and he himself should likewise 
be perfect in form and feature. ^Such a one only 
miglit ap})roach the preseneo of Samas and A dad 
(the sun-god and the wind-god), the place of the 
vi.sion and the oracle. One not being thus holy 
and perfect, defective os to eyes (? squint-eyed), 
wanting teeth, mutilated of linger, with earth 
grey flesh, filled with leprosy, etc., could not be 
keeper of the (Jocrees of Samas and Adad, approach 
the place of Ea, i^amas, Merodach, or Nin-edina, 
or join the brethren at the decision of the seers. 
Tliey could not reveal to him the 'svord of the 
oracle, and lie could not hold in his hand ‘the 
cedar beloved of the great gods.’ 

5. Consecration and tonsure. —There are many 
re{erence.s to priestly consecration, hut nothing is 
known as to the distinctive marks which the priests 
bore. The seal-impressions show tliat they were 
often clean shaven, and it seems certain (hat this 
was part of the rite of consecration, \\hich was 
performeil by the piicstly tonsure-cutter, (Sum.) 
or gfdlCdyu (Sem.). His work was prohahly per¬ 
formed before the statue of the deity to whom the 

1 For a parallel cf. Lhe use of the Hcb. /n:; in On 1418 etc. 
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neophyte Avas to ho deilicated {PSBA^ 1893, pp. 
417-420). The iin]H)rtance of the ceremony ia in¬ 
dicated by the fact tliat even the king might per¬ 
form it : 

‘At the beginning of the tonsuringd according to what was 
their eomnian(], (as for) tlje priest of the house of the junior 
food-disfribuLor, .Sennaeijerib tonsured him (tigdallih-iuY 
(Letter K. Ili2, Harper, no. 43). 

"JMiia was api)iirently followed by the giving of 
the jaiestly tiara. In another iriHcription Assiir- 
hant ripli, after referring to the appointment of his 
elde.st brother, Samas-siim-ukin (iSao.sdneliinos), to 
the kingdom of Haljylon, states that his younger 
brother, Ass\ir-mukin-pal 6 a, was consecrated (o be 
vru-qallu before Assur, and his third lirother, 
Assur-6til-sam0-6rsiti-balati-su, to the same ollice 
before the god Sin. The word used is ugdnllib^ ‘ I 
(or he) tonsured.’ 

6 . The priesthood and the king.—All the higher 
priests were naturally in close communication 
with the court, as many doc\nncnts, es])ecially the 
Babylonian and Assyrian letters, .show. A.s has 
been foreshadowed in § i, tin; king himself avrs 
( perhaps always) the great high-[)rie.st. His posi¬ 
tion as Inuid of the State, liowevcr, must nave 
prevented him from fulHlling many of his priestly 
functions, except tliose wdiicn l)a<l to do with his 
n)yal position. Specialist.s among the various 
orders of priests haa naturally to instruct him wdth 
regard to the things wdiiidi he could not go into 
thoroughly—lucky and unlucky days, celestial and 
terre.strial omens, the tablets to be used at the 
various ceremonies, and the time required for the 
performance of the rites, whichsometimes extended 
over many days. The tall tiara which the king 
w’ore, and the cord behind, which, arising from its 
highest point, descended, in the case of the Baby¬ 
lonian rulers, to the hem of his robe, were also, 
j)rol)ably, priestly signs or necessary portions of 
their dress. The cord probably has .some analogy 
to that worn by the Parsis under their clothing. 

7 . The priesthood and the people.—Not less 
important was the connexion of the priesthood 
with the people, who were not only its ju.stifica- 
tion, but also its main 8 upj)ort. As intermediaries 
between the gods and the people, in sacrilice, i)ro- 
pitiation, penitence, prayer, and oracle, they Aveie 
the interpreters of all the religious texts, ex¬ 
pounders of omens, and indicators of lucky and 
unluckv days and seasons. It is uncertain whether 
the jiulges were of priestly rank or not, but the 
priesthood had also much to do not only w ith the 
interpretation of moral and religious law, but also 
Avith many of the civil enactments. 

That laymen, and even slaves, could take j)art 
in the temple services is shown by Harper’s Letter 
no. 368, Avliere Ave read that Niriqaya, the hand¬ 
maid of the king’s mother, is not suitable for the 
service (Avorship): 

‘ She shall not enter (therein). As the mother of the king, iny 
lord says, let her open the (money-) chest, let her perforin the 
service.’ 

In other Avord.s, she had money, and could make a 
gift; let her do so, and then take part in the 
worship. Anotlier letter asks the king Avhether 
certain Avomen might enter the teinnle and take 
part in the Avor.shij), and, if so, Avonld the king’s 
instructions apply to a slave-Avoman who Avas with 
them. It seems probable that the ordinary citizen 
w^as merely a tithe-i)ayer, and that the very poor 
and tlie landless gave labour. It is not imjiossible 
that certain of tlie more intelligent of the laity 
Avere initiated into the mysteries which the tablets 
shoAV to have been common in the higher orders of 
the priesthood. 

Besides ollering sacriliccs, the priests conducted 

1 Gallubu ; but perhaps this word nere means the whole 
reremoii}’. In which case the rendering would be ‘consecra¬ 
tion.’ 


the services, and arranged the lectisicrnia, or tables 
of ollerings to the gods. It Ava.s also the duty of 
some of them to receive the tithes, and to certify 
tliat they liad been paid (the tal)let 3 referring to 
these are very numerous din ing the early period). 
Some of them looked after the temjile itself, while 
otliers arranged for the .services and the processions. 
What proiiortion of the ollerings the priesthood 
took for itself is uncertain, hut, as the temj)le.s 
became enormously rich, tliere is no doubt that the 

)riests who served tliem lived on the fat of the 

and, and even grew very Avealthy. In tlieir posi¬ 
tion, hoAvever, the possession of private means 
mu.st have been a matter of indill’erence for all but 
the most avaricious, but many passed on what 
they could not use themselves to their family, 
relatives, or friends (cf. Bid and the Dragon, 

8 . The mdsu and masmasu.— That these two 

cda.sses of piie.sts Avere closely allied is proved bv 
the fact that the Sum. 77iai and ma&tnaS were both 
reproduced by the Sem. simple form md&u. The 
7na.sina5u Avas the priest Avho had especially to do 
Avith ceremonies and ritual. He anointed the 
king’s head, consecrated liis couch, and drove forth 
thii evil Avhicli had made its home in the royal 
aboile. After this ceremony a procession was 
formed, in w hich torches and a lamb for sacrilice 
Avere carried, and it avrs the custom on tlicse 
occasions to oiler likewise many natural products. 
After the sacrilice came the purilication of the 
pala(;e. It Avas also the duty of the inn&niaiu to 
pronounee numerous incantations on these cere¬ 
monial occasions. The order seems to have been 
clas.seil Avith that of tlie ‘seers,’ and the dse^ 

‘ physicians.’ 

In Letter no. 23 of Harper a inaStnaSu is referred 
to as not having taken the tablets of tlie series 
‘ the unpro})itious day, the day not good : hand¬ 
raising,’ i.e. ‘ act(s) of prayer.’ Tliese Avere appar¬ 
ently documents Avliicli lie should liave used in 
certain ceremonies. In Letter no. 118 
.seem to be spoken of in connexion Avith the 
instruction of certain persons in the ceremonies. 
The writer, Arad-Gula, may have been a member 
of this order. 

9 . Theasipu.—Like th^indSu and the maSinahiy 
the aHpu Avas also one of tlie most important 
priests of the Babylonian hierari-hy. The duty of 
tlie order Avas to make imrantatioiis, either for 
imposing a sjiell or for releasing a man therefrom. 
The latter is referred to in the book of the Baby¬ 
lonian Job, ‘Lidlnl the Sage,’ and from the same 
Avoik it seems that he avrs able to diagnose in 
cases of illness (Jastrowq Die liel. Bahyloniens 
'inid AssyrieMS^ ii. 129. 6)—an indication that he 
belonged to the physieian class. Another form of 
his name, aiipaiently, is iSipjni, from the Sum. 
i^ih, and under that title the tablets refer to the 
ipippu 5a aSnnriy ‘grain- (or Avlieat ) magician.’ 
The incantation-series Surpu seems to indiitate 
that there were priestesses of this class {sal i5ib = 
dAiptii, viii. 52). The lists indicate that the a5ipu 
Avas also a pa5i5u, ‘anointer,’ as avcH as a bdi'd^ 
‘seer.’ A5ipu is represented in Heb. by 
ft55ifph, from the same root (Dn etc.). See 
HUB iii. 210. 

10. The uru-gallu. — As this w’ord translates 
the Sum. 7na57iia§, Avhich is also rendered md&u^ 
the priest indicated seems to have been one of the 
same class. The meaning of the word is ‘great 
protector,’ and it seems to indicate several groups. 
A portion of his duties (those connected with the 
Ncav Year festivities) had to be performed during 
the night: 

'In Nisan, day 2nd, for an hour (double hour) of the night, 
the uru-gallu shall rise up, and shall pour out tlie waters from 
the river (the Euphrates). He shall enter before Bel (Merodach). 
He shall let down the curtain (gadalalu)—he shall utter this 
prat er before Bel.' 
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Here follow tl>e words of tlie suj)])lication, in 
couplets, the first line Sumerian, and the second 
Babylonian in each case (see KRE vii. 3*^). As 
pricbt of the temple of Belus (E-sagila, Merodacli’s 
temple), the uru-gallii glorified this god as ‘ tlie 
fortunate king, lord of the world, gloryinf:^ in his 
strength,’ etc. He ends his nrayer by asking the 
god’s favour on his city Babylon, and on E-sagila, 
liis temple. As indicated above {§ 5 ), Assur-bani- 
ftpli’s younger brother, Assur-mukin-pal 6 a, was 
appointed to the position of iiru-gallu of (appar¬ 
ently) the god Assur. 

11. The sa’ilu.—There is much doubt as to the 
real meaning of this word. Interpretations given 
are ‘ man of god ’ and ‘ man of the spell.’ In both 
cases, however, a phrase like Aioel hiHli would be 
expected, at least for the second alternative. 
Another word for this priest was ensi (Sum. and 
Sem.), rendering the characters en-me-guh^ ‘lord 
of the holy incantation,’ or the like. His special 
province seems to have been the interprc.tation of 
dreams (see Zimmern, ZA iii. [1S88] 233). His 
duties, however, as indicated by Lidlul the Sage, 
included oirerings: 

‘The Sa’iln did not bring forward iny cause by an oflfering.’ 

iM 0(1 iiications of the ideographic writing expre.ssed 
the Sum. cnglma and endih, translated by SaHlu 
and a word which Zimmern completes as n ahatininiu 
and translates ‘ baker.’ This, however, is doubt¬ 
ful, the more nrcdiable rernlering b(‘ing ‘food- 
distributor,’ or tlie like. The feminine is Sa’iftu. 

12 . Thepasisu. -This was the ‘ anointing priest,’ 
though the duty of anointing was apparently not 
confined to any one class. That early type of Noah, 
Zi-flsuddu {'^nTuOyi in Lucian, Dea Syria^ xii.), 
is d(,*scribe(i as having belonged to tl is order, as 
did Adapa [ERE vi. 044). Jensen renders the 
word as ‘ the anointed one,’ but there is no doubt 
that the real meaning is ‘anointing priest,’ or the 
like.^ Divine priests of this class were regarded 
as dwelling in the Abyss {paSi^ apsi, ‘ anointers of 
the Apsu’). As it was the custom to cleanse with 
oil the foundation-memorials of the Assyrian kings 
when restorations of buildings were made, tlio 
king himself, to judge from the in.scriptions, acted 
as anointer, and may have been regarded, like the 
pre historic rulers, as belonging to this same 
priestly order. Whether the pa^Uu, who was not 
of royal race, anointed the palace foundation-stones 
or not is uncertain and unlikely. 

The above deals with the Sum. group provisionally read 
a}}-infy but paHku also renders the Sum. and ynar^iualf. 
Lai). apparently means ‘cleanser,’ and then also 

‘ anointer’ for the purpose of producing some undesirable effect 
on a person believed to be hostile (see l\. L. Tallqvist, Die 
nssyr. Beschworungxserie Ma<ilu, Leipzig, 1895, vi. 102ff., 
110 (T., where the fern, paiiktu occurs). These, however, were 
probably not the priestly anointers, but belonged to the 
sorcerer class. 

13. The sukkallu. — This word, which corncs 
from the Sumerian, is generally translated ‘mes¬ 
senger’ or ‘ minister’ (of a god, etc.). There were 
many classes of sickkallu, with duties corre.spond- 
ingly various. As the ideograph expressing this 
office is lah, his work may have been originally 
analogous to that of the pa.^iSu, and, for this 
reason, he was regarded as an ‘ anointer.’ The 
Babylonian physician, d.su?, also called himself 
sukkallu, probably liccause anointing formed part 
of the medical treatment. In the sense of 
‘minister,’ numerous gods bore the title or the 
name of Sukkallu (see § 23, below). 

In W. Hayes Ward’s Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, 
Washington, iOlO, no. 52b, Uru-Nanpar appears as the sukkal- 
maf) of the Babylonian (Urite) king Su-Sin (c. 2500 ii.c.). The 
Beal show.s him shaven, thus indicating his priestly position. 

1 An ‘ anointer,’ however, would probably be himself 
anointed ’ at (it may be supposed) his consecration. 


14 . The kisal-lal).—Semiticized as kisnl-lahku, 
this may be classed among the minor orders. The 
etymology of the word is kisal, ‘ oil-place,’ and the 
ahove-nanied lah, ‘to cleanse.* His duties must 
therefore have been similar to those of tlie paSiku 
and the sukkallu, and lie may have assisted the 
king on tlie occasion of his otiicial building-conse¬ 
crations. 

15 . The surru. — Priests bearing this title appar¬ 
ently belonged to one of the most important of the 
Babylonian sacerdotal classes, and mi^dit even 
aspire to the bigh-priesthood, as is indicated by 
the fact that the sura-mah is once rendered in 
Bab. as Sangainahhu, ‘ bigli-piiest ’ (see § 2 ). The 
lists give also the word sura-yal (Sum.), ‘great 
surru^ {W A1 ii. 21 . 41, 46, 47c). Idie surru prob¬ 
ably belonged to the highest class of the musician 

riests, as repre.sented by the kalii (see § 16 ). 
’bough read Sangajn'dt{h)ji, it is really the 
surainahu who is spoken of as kindling the tire 
and the brazier (§ 2 ). In the list of priests, WAI ii. 
32. 9, either suramahu or as &angaitiahu, he is 
mentioned between the ‘ libationer ’ {ramku) and 
tin* luaSma.Ui (see § 8 ). 

16 . The kalu.—A Semiticized form of the Sum. 
gal, dialectic mulu, this, like surru, stood for a 
vnriety of offices. From the inscriptions and the 
bilingual lists it is clear that In; w.as, like the 
surru, a singer, a worker (? of ceremonies, ga ga, 
dialectic ina-ma), an utterer of lamentation (ir), 
Ann’s (or god’s) fortress {bad ana or bad dingira), 
and the invoker of the oracle {mcnuz~pd = tamil 
piriUi). Kalii also explains the Sum. groups sura 
and sura-gal, ‘ great s)trru ’ (see § 15 ). 

Besides being the temple singer, the kalii wrote 
astrological reports, with, probably, the forecasts 
deriveii therefrom ; and the ceremony of making 
ofl’erin^s was also part of his duty. In connexion 
with Jus musical duties, it is noteworthy that the 
god Ea, as patron of their order, bore the name of 
Lumha, the ideogram expres.sing which is regarded 
as a wedge-formed picture of a musical instrument, 
the lyre. 

17 . The naru. — This was apparently the 
musician-priest par excellence. The god fia is 
said to have bad a special ndru of his own 
named Uasisu, ‘ the wise one,* and as the god of 
the ndre Ea bore the name of Dunga. ’J’hey seem 
to have joined in the lamentations, and thus were 
classed with tlie mourners. 

For representationg of priests of this class (they were shaven), 
see Karl of Southesk’s Cninlo'jue of Collection of Antique Gems, 
London, 1908, li. 64, and de Clorcq, Cataluipie, Paris, 
1887 ff., no. 101. The ndii and ndrdte. of the historical inscrip¬ 
tions, like those .sent to Sennacherilt by Hezekiah, were evi¬ 
dently not connected with the temple services. See Musio 
(Bahylonian). 

18 . The gallabu. — For the work of this priest 
see § 5 , from which it would appear that the rite 
performed by him, whicli formed an essential part 
of priestly consecration, was sometimes, either 
^\ holly or in part, undertaken by the king. The 
galldhu and the dstX carried the implements of 
tlu‘ir profe.ssion in cases of skin or leather [WAl 
V. 1.2 11*.). 

19. The baru.—This was the most important or 
one of the most important of the orders of seers. 
Their duties are indicated shortly by Lidlul the 
Sage ; 

‘Tlie hdrH forecaat not the future by soothsayinp.’ ‘The 
hard has taken my forecasts away ’ (Jastrow, ii. 125, 169, 
129, 4). 

The Sum, corresponding word is gaMu, attached 
to a cliaracter with tlie general meaning of ‘to 
pierce,* ‘to open.’ The bilingual lists give, as the 
groups which may express this word, the Sum. 
uzu, azu, ‘ physician ’; azu, zalzu, mezu, nieaning 
resjiectively ‘water-knowing,’ ‘oil-knowing, and 
‘voice-knowing,’ the last referring, probably, to 
supernatural vocal revelations. Another group 
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means ‘he who explains an oracle (or %’ision).’ As 
indicated by J^idlaJ, his duty was to direct men by 
visions —hdru ina hiri ul ‘ tlie seer has 

not directed him (the troubled one) by a vision’ 
{WAl iv. 22, 42b). To all ajijiearance the bdru 
corresponds with the ‘seer’ of the Hebrews {hvzchy 
rorh ). 

riie above descriptions of his duties corresponded 
with those of the O’co'in, hartummim^ of the OT 
(Gn 41’^, etc.), but he liad other duties of ^^reater 
impoitance and di^uiity. Thus Martin’s Tuxfcs 
religieux jiictures him to us in the assembly of the 
other members of the order, when, raising a 
branch, he intoned the incantation beginninjj; 

‘ SuniaS and Ad ad, arise. In my supplication, the raising of 
my hands, whatever I do, let the invocation wiiich 1 offer he 
the truth.’ 

AVlien the presages were not satisfactory, and 
the god did not answer, he had to peiform the 
ceremony of ‘ washing tlie mouth,’ pronouncing 
afterwards the following jirayer : 

‘Saiiia?!, lord of judgment, Adad, lord of the oracle, I hnrjg 
you, I offer ^ou, a pure fawn, the young of the gazelle, whose 
eyes are bright, face perfect, hoofs without defect.’ (Here 
follows a list of the innocent pleasures which the fawn has 
enjoyed.) ‘lie does not yet know the stag’s desire, and I offer 
him to you. 

Samus, Adad, arise, and in 1113 ' supplication, in the raising of 
my harxls, wliatever I do, let the invocation which I offer be 
the truth.’ 

Priestly supplication wa.s generally accompanied 
by the lifting of (he hands. They seem not to 
have been raised on high, but siinjlly to the level 
of the face, with the finger-tips approacliing. 

The rites accompanying t he duties of the bard 
wore very numerous, as might bo expected from 
priests of sucli ancient origin and important 
functions. 

20. The abarakku.—Clo.sely connected with the 
functions of the bctril were those of tlie abarakku, 
of whom, however, very IRlIe can be .said. The 
word is written with the same character as is used 
for iUji, ‘ sign,’ ‘omen,’ and the like, and was {»ro- 
nonneed in Sum. isikim. A mutilated explanation 
implies also that it was rendered by bdy'u, ‘.s(*er.’ 

Abarakku is probably the abrek, of (Jn 4^^ 
and, if so, the proclamation made by the Egyj>tian 
heralds did not mean ‘ bow the knee,’ but ‘ the 
(great) seer,’ or the like. The existence of the 
word in Hebrew is due to Babylonian influence. 

It is doubtful wbiitlier the similar word abriqqu, 
from tlie Sum. abruj, has anything to do witli 
this; but it may be noted that the last is ex¬ 
pressed by the characters nun-nie-du, ‘ prince 
(divine), command bringing,’ or the like. 

21. The asQ.—There may be some doubt as to 
this being a priestly order, but the leecli in anciimt 
times was so important that tlie Babylonian i»ricst,- 
hood can hardly liave faib;d to include the jiro- 
fessors of the healing art among them. Neverthe¬ 
less, in IJarnmurabi's Code, they came under the 
severest clauses of the lex talionis —a fact which 
may be taken to show that juiests in general were 
not a privileged class before the law. 

The etymology of dsii is interesting, as it comes from the 
Sura, azu, meuning, prolnilily, ‘ waltr-knowing,’ either from 
the medical ‘ wutfjH’ that he used or fiom the knowledge that 
he wa.s suppo^^ed to have of the fluids of the body. Other Sum. 
words translated by dsd were nizu or zal:n, ‘ oil-knowing,’and 
mezn or iitbzu, ‘voice-knowing’ or ‘ inc.mtation-knowing' (see 
§ 19 ). As azu also stands for bdrU, ‘ seer’ (§ 19 ), it is clear that 
he belonged to the same class of temple-official, 

Tlie severity of the lex talionis under which they 
practised jirove.s that a knowledge of surgery was 
expected of them (see ERE iv. 259f.). Herodotus 
(i. 197) says that the Babylonians made no use of 
physicians, as the people trusted to the advi(!e of 
those who bad already sullered from the maladies 
which afllicted them. The inhabitants of the 
capital at least therefore seem to have had unsatis¬ 
factory experience of their healing powers. The 


As.syrians, liowever, had not come to tliis conclu¬ 
sion, as many tablets (some of tJiem letters) show. 
Asu lias passcil into Hob.-Aramaic as KpN, dsd, 
w'itli derivatives. 

It is possible that the inuyxi was also a physician (Harper, 
no. lus, rev. 3). 'The rab^tniigi is probubh’ the rab-inag of Jer 
39 (Or. U)>1. 

22 . Other priestly classes. — Whether the aba, 
wiiich i.s a sitnilar formation to azu — dsu, was a 
piicbtly class or not is uncertain. It might be 
translated ‘ water- [i.e. medicine-] giver.’ As a 
rule, he was a scribe or secretary (in Harper’s 
33iil Letter he heads a short list of j)riests). It is 
probably on account of his apparently secretarial 
duties that be has been regarded as one of the 
cla.sses of .scribes, tup&urru, tlie iipsar of Jer 51 *’^ 
and Nah Notwithstanding tlieir various 

secular occupations, tlio scribes were often priests. 
Comsiderations of space jirevent notice of various 
other priestly titles, but it is necessary to add to 
the list the temple-oflicials designated by the iSuni. 
tua\ ‘temple visitor,’ or the like {tu, ‘ to enter’-f 
S, ‘ house ’ or ‘ temjJe ’). They liad a[)parently con¬ 
siderable [>ower, but it is not known in what tlieir 
great inlluence originated. One of tliese, Nabh- 
sum-nkin, attached to the great temple of Nebo at 
Borsipjia, married Gigitu^h daughter of Neriglissar 
(.see RR il. iv. [ 1890 ] 101 ff.). 

23 . The heavenly hierarchy. — Though the 
prii'stly titles of the gods of the Babylonian 
j)anth(!on were imitated from tlio.se of their eartlily 
jn'iesthood, it is probable tliat the Babylonians 
regarded tlie reverse as being the case. Thus 
Engur, mother of Ea, was tlie true abrakkalu (§ 20 ) 
of the licave.nly (and the earthly) c-kura, or 
temple; Nin-sali was the supreme messenger or 
mini.ster {snkkal-niah) of Ann, the gtui of the 
heavens; Eninna-ni-zi was the sukknllu of En- 
Ur(,a (‘ Nini]) ’), one of the gods of liealing ; Azaga- 
sud Mas the sum (§ 15) of Enlilla, et(!. All, or 
nearly'all, of the great deities had their sukkalc, 
and Samas, the snn-god, liad several—he of the 
riglit, he of tluj left, the one who Mas sujireme 
(?ao//), and two sukkul .^a-kuk^a, ‘heart-resting.’ 
He bad also a gallabu (§ 18 ), one who shore him 
(of liis rays), either M'lien be set or when he Mas 
eclipsed. The name of this deity Mas Engana, 
‘lord of repose,’ or the like. 

The great god of the various orders of priests 
seems to have been Ea, who Mas fiatron of the 
kale, ‘chanters,’ nCire, ‘ inusieians,’‘incanta¬ 
tion-makers,’ bare, ‘seers,’ iupiarre, ‘ scribes,’ dse, 

‘ pliysicians,’ b.\n\ gallabe, prie.'-tly tonsure-cutters. 

'Fhe abode of Eres-ki-gal or Allatu'*\ goddess of 
the under Morld, was regarded as siinilurly organ¬ 
ized. Namtar, or ‘ Eate,’ M^as the goddess’s sukkalu, 
and .slie had, asM’ell, a divine (? and priestly) food- 
distributor {7)111 or inu-hnltifninu). The lists of 
gods also give certain divine titles, which may be 
priestly, but are not represented on earth. 

Litkraturk,.—M orris Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens 
tind Aitsyriens, tlicssen, 1906-rz; E. Behrens, Aasyrisch- 
babyloniHche. Rriefe kxdtischen Jnhalts, Leipzijj, 1906; and the 
special lexical articles in F. Delitzsch, Assyruebes hand- 
u'urtrrbxich, I.eipzi>r, 1890; and W. Muss-Arnolt, Concise 
Diet, of the Assyriaxi Language, Berlin, 1905. As the subject 
is a very extensive one, notes on priestly titles are scattered 
throujrhout recent Assyro-Babylonian literature, the most note¬ 
worthy beinj' F. Martin, Tektes religieux assyriens e.t baby- 
lontens, Ist ser., Paris, 1903. X. G, PiNCHKS 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Bntldhist).-For 
all purposes, ecclesiastical and social, the priest¬ 
hood in Buddhism is conterminous with the order 
of monks (Sahglia). Every ordained member of 
the Haiigha is qualified to act as priest, and to 
perform those duties which in Buddhism may be 
considered to attach to the office. Of jtriestly 
function, however, in the narrower, more restricted 
sense of the term with which Western ecclesiastical 
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history is familiar, Biiddliisni knows nothing. The 
monk or priest, in so far as he has obligations and 
duties towards the laity, is the servant of all, for 
their edification and conversion. His relation to 
them is that of a minister to their religious neces¬ 
sities, and a confidant and guide on all the critical 
occasions of life, as they on their side serve his 
temporal needs and provide him with the requisite 
minimum of food and clothing. In neither of the 
great schools of the North and the South is there 
any suggestion of the thought that through a 
human intermediary man may or must ap^iroach 
unto God ; and Buddhism has no order or ritual 
of sacrifice to require the services of an officiating 
priest with expert knowledge of the modes and 
significance of the rites. Whether, as in the 
Hinayana, in theory at least a man must rely 
solely upon his own endeavours and virtues to 
achieve salvation, or, as in the Mahfiyilna, upon 
the merits and assistance of powerful bodhisattvas 
to sustain his faltering and wayward steps and to 
bring him to his goal, in neither case is deliverance 
through or by a human priest. 

This was the view consistently adopted and en¬ 
forced by Gautama Buddha himself, if the Pali 
books rightly interpret the tenor of his directions 
and teaching. After his death the Law which he 
had given to his disciples was to be their guide. 
Each man might gain a knowledge of the truth by 
his own insight and exertions, as the Bud<lha him¬ 
self had done j and there was no other road to 
emancipation and rest. If, however, the Maha- 
yanist teachers are right in maintaining the 
fundamentally mystical and esoteric character of 
his later instructions, he himself made provision 
for effectual external aid to be at the disposal of 
all who sought deliverance from suirering and 
wrong; but that deliverance w'aa from a superior 
divine source and not mediated through a man. 

The offices, therefore, which the IhKidhist priests 
undertake for the laity are chiefly those of reading 
and exposition of the Scriptures. In most of the 
monasteries also, especially in Burma, instruction 
is given by the older monks or those appointed for 
the purpose in the elements of secular learning and 
the simpler doctrines of the faith together with 
narrative of the life or lives of the Buddha. In 
this service the Buddhist priests have been for 
many centuries the national schoolmasters ; and 
in most Buddhist countries, except as undertaken 
and forwarded by European government authority 
or missionary enterprise, no other teaching has 
been available. On all important occasions, more¬ 
over, in the private life of the people, at marriages 
and births and especially in cases of sickness, the 
priest is summoned to perform ceremonies and pro¬ 
phylactic rites, to pronounce incantations, and by 
recitation of sacrea texts to expel and keep at a 
distance evil influences. In some instances simple 
remedies may be applied. For the most part it is 
only in Vassa that formal exhortations or orations 
are made. The practice varies, however, in the 
different lands in which Buddhism prevails. 
Usually also the sermons or discourses are de¬ 
livered not in the temples, which the laity are 
not expected to frequent for that purpose, but 
in private houses or in halls erected or lent for 
the occasion. The preaching work of the early 
itinerating monks seems to have been done to a 
large extent in the open air; but this practice 
obtains little if at all at the present day. 

The services within the temples themselves can 
hardly be said to call for the exercise of any 
priestly function. They consist for the most part 
of invocation and recitations, in which all the 
resident members of the monastery share, but the 
laity are not present, unless as accidental spec¬ 
tators. The latter frequent the temples for worship 
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and to present their offerings individually or in 
small groups. There are no general assemlalies or 
combined devotional services. At the principal 
service of the day the senior monk or another to 
whom the duty is delegated will deliver a sermon 
or exposition on Buddhist doctrine or ethics ; he 
acts, iiowever, less by virtue of his position or 
office as priest than on account of the superior 
knowledge with which he is credited. From him 
the iunior monks may expect to receive instruction 
in the right way of life. In his private capacity 
also the priest will give advice, and receives con¬ 
fessions. 

The most elaborate ceremonial and suggestive 
ritual is to be found in Tibet. Here, at a service 
that has derived some at least of its main features 
from Christian example and the commemorative 
observance of the Last Supper, the Buddhist Lama 
officiates as priest. Formal Buddhism, however, 
owns no doctrine of sacrifice or proi)itiatory offer¬ 
ing. The Lamaism of Tibet is Buddhist in little 
more than name, and the Lama priest of Ingli rank 
is endowed with more of priestly function and con¬ 
sideration than the Buddhist monk of oilier lands. 
The services in the temple include formal and 
elaborate liturgies, in audition to the ordinary 
recitations and instruction. At the frequent 
festivals the ritual observed is often intricate as 
well as highly ornate. Extra services also are 
held at the request of laymen, for which payment 
is made in the form of gifts to the monastery, the 
merit of which accrues to the donor. To a con¬ 
siderable extent these practices have been derived 
from the West through the agency of early 
Nestorian missionaries. The monks also visit the 
houses of the laity to perform ceremonies and to 
read portions of the Buddhist sacred books. 

Among the various peoples professing the faith 
there is no great difference in tlie offices thus 
undertaken by the Buddhist priests. Kecitation 
of the Scriptures and more or less formal and 
regular discourses in the temples on the topics of 
the Buddhist religion form the larger part of their 
recognized duties. Moreover, in all the northern 
countries at least Buddhist usage and ceremonial 
have been to a considerable extent modified, 
as in Tibet, by indigenous beliefs and practices. 
With this one exce})tion the process has ad¬ 
vanced farthest perhaps in China, where Bud¬ 
dhist and Taoist prie.sts interchange facilities and 
mutually officiate in the temples of either faith. 
Chinese monks conduct the services and perform 
their duties in a very perfunctory manner. The 
Japanese priests, on the contrary, are alert and 
intelligent, often well-read and interested in the 
history and doctrines of their sect, and puniitili- 
ously observant of the duties that are incumbent 
upon them. In some sects they add to their other 
services that of an active mis.sionary prmiaganda 
in defence of the faith. Between the Shintoist 
and Buddhist priests no interchange of ministry 
or office takes place at the present time, and the 
demarcation in manners and appearance, as in 
duty and ceremonial, is complete. The relations 
formerly must have been much more intimate and 
friendly, and Buddhism has taken over from the 
national faith functions which would seem to be 
entirely incompatible with its principles and creed. 
At funerals e^ecially Buddhist priests are sum¬ 
moned to officiate ; on the other hand, at 
marriages and births, on the more joyous occa¬ 
sions of the family life, the services of the Shinto 
clergy are in request. In the pre.sentation of the 
ancestral offerings also the Buddhist priesthood 
takes an active and recognized part. The equip¬ 
ment and dress of the monks is similar to that 
found in China, and the same practice of branding 
at initiation into the order prevails. Whereas, 
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the shaven somewhat more shadowy personality, whose teach- 
I, iji \viiiii« ix.v. - -cn * ^ . r exercised a izreat induence on the subsequent 

.Japan the mark 18 made upon the um of ^yZpme^tJ Chiuese religion.. It beeame 


however, in China the brandingjs ' 

head, in« ^ v -- • i • i 

the monk. nriesthood holds separated into two currents; Confucianism, which 

Korea that the correctly described as a moral tlian as a 

state 
rfornied by 
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position of least {„ religious system, becomes the basis of the 

little authority or . .i „o,,ntrv ciiltiis (for the sacerdotal functions performea oy 

the earlier centuries of ^‘'® f"Yiy’ u ^n. -eror before the fall of the Manchu dynasty 

;olTtiei]a“a" >■> see art. CoNFUCIAN Keuoion); and 

people. More recently their inllueiice diminished, Taoi.sm, the 


amJ /or a ionpr time they liave liad little interest 
or concern in the national life. Their numbers do 
not increase, they live apart from the people, and 
are little honoured or consulted. 

Tho service of the priest or monk therefore in 
Buddhism has been closely determined by the 
origin and early history of the faith, and, except 
where other conditions have been imposed by its 
environment, has not travelled beyond those limits. 
The absence of a doctrine of sacrifice, or of any 
recognized belief in a future life beyond tliis world, 
has necessarily placed a hindrance in the way of 
the development of a priestly office, and has re¬ 
tarded or altogether checked the growth of any 
felt need for the mini.stry of the priest. Notwith¬ 
standing, the Buddhist priest, although to a less 
extent than in Christianity or Hinduism or some 
other faiths, has a real place among his people, 
and his office carries with it prerogatives and an 
influence that are of much importance. It is true 
that the honour paid to his oifice has not always, 
any more than in other countries, been transferred 
to Ids person ; and the order is sometimes recruited, 
08 in China, from the lower classes of the popula¬ 
tion. There can be little doubt, however, that 
tlie ascendancy of the priest or monk has been a 
real and perhaps decisive factor in the history and 
development oi the Buddhist religion. 

Litkraturb.— R. S. Copleston, Buddhism in Maqadha and 
Ceylon'^. London, 1908; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism^t do. 
1893; H. Hackmann, Buddhism as a Religion^ En«-. tr., do. 
1010 ; R. F. Johnston, Buddhist China, do. 1913; H. Kern, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896; M, Monier- 
Williams, Buddhism, London, 1889; K. J. Sannders, The Story 
of Buddhism, Oxford, 1916; Shway Yoe (J. G. Scott), I'he 
Butman: IlisLi/e and Notions^, London, 1910; L. A. Waddell, 
The Buddhism of Tibet or Ldmaism, do. 1895; see also art. 
Momasticism (Buddhist). A. S. GeDEN. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Chinese). — The 
statement, which is so commonly made, that there 
are three religions in China is apt to convey a very 
misleading idea of the religious state of that 
country. Setting aside the members of the various 
Christian churches, and the adherents of Judaism 
and Islam, and perhaps the Buddhist monks and 
nuns, it would be hard to describe tlie average 
Chinaman as being an exclusive adherent of any 
of the three systems which are usually called the 
three religions of China—Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism. It would scarcely be too much to 
say that the basis of his religion is practically the 
same as that of his ancestors in the days before 
any of the three teachers from whom these systems 
professedly derive their origins had been horn. 


large extent identified with the shamanistic sub¬ 
stratum of (Chinese religion, \vhich de Groot terms 
‘universal animi.sm,’^ or the worsfiip of the shen, 
departmental spirits animating the various parts 
of the universe. In the Ist cent, of the Christian 
era Chine.se religion became profoundly modified 
by the advent of Buddhism, which now became 
influential in its nortliern form, the Mahfiyana, or 
‘ Great Vehicle,’ during the reign of the emperor 
Ming-ti (A.D. 58-76), though the first missionaries 
of tho Indian faitli may Iiave reached China as 
early as 217 n.C. From Buddhism the national 
religion of Taoism borrowed the conception of 
monasticism, which now became acclimatized on 
Chinese soil by the votaries of the two faiths. 

I. Primitive shamanistic priesthood.—P'rorn the 
earliest times there appear to have existed in 
China persons of both sexes credited with the 
po.-^session of mana, or spiritual power (see art. 
Mana), of a kind found all over tlio world, which 
enabled them to \vield extraordinary powers in the 
spirit-world. These shamans are for the most 
part to he identified wit h the ton, exorcists, men¬ 
tioned in very early literary records. From the 
Shu king, or ‘ Canon of History,’ it appears that 
they were entirely possessed by spirits of yang 
material, which represents the principle of light 
and warmth, according to the primitive dualist 
philosophy of the Chinese (see art. COSMOGONY 
AND Cosmology [Chinese]). Their functions 
appear to have been threefold : (a) invocation of 
tlie spirits of the dead for the purpose of inducing 
them to partake of ofl'erings ; (6) prophecy by 
means of knowledge obtained from the possessing 
spirits ; (c) exorcism of all evil; this they accom- 
plished in virtue of the gang power whicli resided 
in them and enabled them to neutralize the gin 
element, or element of darkness. In this capacity 
they would accompany potentates when entering 
a house of death. Ch. xii. leaf 46, of the Li ki, 
or ‘ Treatises on Ceremonial Usages,’ says : 

‘When a ruler goes to the funeral rites of a minister, he has 
with him a ■wni and an Invoker, holding respectively a piece of 
peachwood and reeds.’ (The peach-tree was believed to be a 
source of terror to ghosts, and the bundle of reeds has a 
magical signillcance, being employed for the purpose of sweep¬ 
ing away evil.) 

The Cheu li, or * Book of Institutions of the Cheu 
Dynasty,’ ch. xxv. leaves 30 and 39, says : 

‘When the sovereign pays a visit of condolence, the invoker 
for the funeral rites marches in front of him, in company of the 
um* \ and ‘the male wu on the same occasion walks ahead of 
him with the Invoker.’ 

In the time of the Shang dynasty (1766-1122 B.c.) 
these wu appear to have been a kind of order of 


‘At the altars raised to pray and sacrifice for rain,'says de 
Groot, * the priestesses, representing the Yin or female part of 
the Universal Order, to which clouds and water belong, per¬ 
formed dances; and when disasters prevailed, they conjured 
the gods by means of chants expressive of grief and distress.’* 
The early texts appear to suggest that the wu 


As a clearly denned physical type of man has been singing and dancing dervishes. They danced at 
in occupation of Fastern A.sia since pre-historic sacrilices to secure rain, 
times, so certain elements in the religious stratifi¬ 
cation of that area appear to have remained 
unchanged for an immense period. The.se elements 
are shamanism (g.v.) and ancestor-worship (see art. 

Communion with the Dead [Chinese]). When __ _ _ _ __ 

we first meet wiUi the Chinese, we find them >vere the Chinese representatives of a primitive 
practising shamanistic rites and paying honour to animistic priesthood found all over Asia, such as 
their ancestors, tliough in addition there ajipears the dervish of Muhammadan countries, the Indian 
to H^e existed belief m a supreme being. Under and the shaman of the Siberian aborigines, 

the Chou dynasty H122-249 B.c.), when we are Wlien ‘ possessed,’they suffer convulsions and dis- 
heginning to touch firmer grourm, there appeared tortious. The possessing spirit is believed to 
two remarkable ethical teachers, Confucius (551-478 endow them with the power of second siglit and of 
B.c.) and Lao-tse, his elder contemporary, and a i The Beligiout System of China, vl, ii88. *vi. iiuo. 
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exorcizing epectroft. Some ancient texts refer to 
the male wxi as hih. They also mention a class of 
persons called chtch, i.e, invokers or conjurers. In 
texts of the Ilan dynasty [c. 200 n.c.-A.D. 200) the 
expression wu-chnh occurs, thus indicating that 
the functions of the two classes had become assimi¬ 
lated. The wu were frequently employed by the 
emperors of this dynasty. Since disease was popu¬ 
larly ascribed to demoniacal possession, the wu^ 
bein^ exorcists, were much souglit after as 
physicians. In this capacity they were employed 
in the 4th cent. A.D. to chase away foxes and 
lizards, which were believed to bring disease. 
What gave the wu their greatest influence, how¬ 
ever, appears to have l)een the fact that in their 
mediumistic capacity they claimed to reveal to 
their clients the wishes of t heir departed ancestors. 
The southern ju'ovinces have always been the great 
stronghold of t/m-ism. Its influence with women 
was enormous, and probably in early times there 
were more female than male vm. Any woman, 
married or unmarried, who felt herself capable of 
becoming a medium could do so. A stjtte of 
ecstasy was induced by dancing, and perpetuated 
by monotonous music and the beating of drums. 
At certain periods ivu-lnm constituted a grave 
political danger, and, under the influence of its 
representatives, mandarins were induced to ])lot 
against the em[)cr(>r. Its social influence was, 
moreover, so great that it led to the com[)lete 
transgression of the canons of (^onfucian morality, 
hy which women were forhidden to aj)pear in 
public in the presence of men. Repressive edicts 
against t4;w-ism were therefore not infrequent, 
'rhe wu were often employeil as exorcists by the 
Tatar dynasty of Liao, l)ut under the Ming dynasty 
which succeeded it (1.‘1G8-1G43) vigorous measuies 
were ado])ted agjiinst them. Texts of the Ming 
period make it clear that the wu had temples and 
images of their own gods, to whom they oll'erod 
sacritice. They w'ere no doubt tlic same as the 
thou.saiids of village-temples existing in China at 
the present day. In all ages tlie wu appear to 
have been paid for their services in employing 
spells, and also for the crime of ‘ life-plucking,^ i.c. 
dismembering a living body for the purpose of 
sorcery. At the present time their functions fall 
into three classes: (1) clairvoyance and soothsay 
iiig ; (2) exorcism ; (.8) sacrificial work, w’ith invo 
cation and conjuration, formerly there existed a 
division of labour, one class exercising each of 
these three functions separately, .and this condi¬ 
tion still exists in the province of Fukien and on 
Amoy Island. All over China, however, there is 
found a class of so-called sai-kongy which is almost 
exclusively occupied with sacriflcial work and 
magical exorcism. In popular estimation this class 
is the most important Oraiich of the ?4;/^-ist priest¬ 
hood. The sai-koug, who are permitted to marry, 
wear no distinctive costume. Their houses are 
indicated to clients by sign-boards, on which are 
w ritten the characters, ‘ There is a Taoist altar 
here,’ showing that they regard themselves as 
Taoist priests. 

In practice the i^w-ist priesthood is more or less 
hereditary ; it is usual for every sai-kong to design 
one of his sons for his own profession, as he does 
not like to initiate strangers into its arcana. 

Before initiation the prospective sai-kong under^^oes a fast or 
vipil. When the hour for the ceremony arrives, attired in clean 
underwear beneath a sacrificial robe, and with bare feet, he is 
carried on some one's back to the temple in which it is to take 
place. The reason for his being carried is that the earth is a 
great repository of yin substance, and contact with It might 
therefore be dangerous, os it might neutralize the yang sub¬ 
stance within him. The ceremony of initiation is performed by 
a w’tt of advanced ago, who is known as a kao tsa, ‘ chief o* 
religion.’ The chief portion of the ceremony of initiation con 
siyts in the c^andidate undergoing the ordeal of climbing a to 
t‘ut, or ladder which has swoihs with the blades placed upwards 


for its rungs. While he undergoes this ordeal, a bundle of 
laby-clolhes and some paper charms are fastened on his hack ; 
.he latter he throws down when he reaches tlie top of the 
ladder, and the former are restored to their owner at the con- 
:‘lu8ioii of the ceremony. After the ordeal of laddcr-chmbing 
IS over, the neophyte kneels before the chief to receive the 
Joyful new's that he is now a fully qualified sai-kong. His influ¬ 
ence will be proportionate to the number of rungs which he 
has mounted. 

No .sai-kong may adopt more than one pupil to 
succeed him in his profession. l‘^ach has a State 
diploma granting him permission to exercise its 
functions, 'rhis must he registered by the prefect 
and a fee must be paid. In Amoy tlie sai-kong 
belong to a club to wliich eacli member is bound 
to contribute, and has the privilege of drawing 
upon it in time of illness. A sai-kong will call 
himself a tao shiy or Taoist doctor, and inost of his 
ritual is Taoistic in character. The work of the 
sai-kong is the propitiation of the gods, who con¬ 
stitute the yang part of (he universe, 'the line of 
demarcation hidwccn and Taoism is ill- 

delined. It was from the wu that the tao shi 
derived the art of exorcism. 

‘The difference between the tao ahl and the wu class,' says de 
Grout, ‘was finally effaced entirely when the older part of the 
function of the tao slji, viz. assimilation with the Tao liy mental 
and hcniily di.scfpline in sec-lusion, was discarded, being incap¬ 
able of being maintained by them against the comjictition of 
Huiidhist monastieism, and against the oppression of ascetic 
and conventual life by the Confucian State.'! 

A respectable sai-kong accepts what his employer 
oilers him in the shape of money or kind in return 
for his profe.ssional services, but never demands 
payment. In olliciating at ndigions ceremonies 
tlie sai-kong wears a square silk garment, resembl¬ 
ing a chasuble in beiim without sleeves, and embroi¬ 
dered on the b.ack. It is of magical signilicance, 
representing the shape of tlie earth according to 
primitive Chinese philosophy, and invests the 
wearer with tlie power of the order of the world or 
TaOy and enables him to restore that order. It is 
called to pdy ‘gown of the Tno.^ 

Thei'e exists also a class of youths known popu¬ 
larly as ki-tongy ‘ divining youths.’ They are 
believed to possess shen. They usually acquire it 
at a religious ceremony in a temple, at which they 
suddenly begin to hop and dance, making strange 
gestures. When a youth behaves in this w'ay, the 
hystanders realize that he has become ‘possessed.’ 
The case is investigated by a sai-kongy and tlie 
possessed youth begins to form a clientele, who 
employ him as a medium. The ki-tong are 
employed as exorcists. When an epidemic pre¬ 
vails, they are organized into processions, in which, 
stripped to the w'aist, and covered with blood 
flowing from self-inflicted w’ounds, they indulge 
in frantic dancing. They have even been seen 
carrying heavy pewter lamps, fa.stened to liooks 
thrust through tlieir arms. Female um are fre¬ 
quently mentioned in Chinese texts subsequent to 
the Han dynasty. De Groot knows of no female 
sai-kong in the Amoy district. Women, however, 
participate in other kinds of i^i^-ist work. 

2 . Tne priesthood in the State religion.—We 
learn from the Cheu li that at the time of its com- 
jiosition the wu >vere not the only priesthood in 
China; there was also a body of officials cliarged 
with the performance of rites and ceremonies, 
among which those connected with the State 
religion were the most important. 

‘ Under the direction of a Minister, entitled Ta tsung poh or 
Superintendent of the Ancestry, . . . those officers had to direct 
the erection and conservation'of the temples and altars of the 
State and the mausolea and tombs of the reigning House, 
furthermore, the celebration of sacrifices witli inusic and 
dances, victims and implements, besides the funeral riles in the 
royal family, dlMiiation and auguration, etc. This ministerial 
department w-as undeniably a priesthood of Universal Animism, 
the gods whose worship they had to maintain and regulate being 
the shen which animate Heaven and Earth and their constitu¬ 
ent parts and phenomena, as also the spirits o f the dead.’ 

1 vl. 1254. * He Qroot, vi. llSii. 
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This priesthood was in its inception an oilicial 
creation, not a spontaneous develojunent of the 
animistic subsfratuni of Chinese religion. 

It was 2 )rol)ai)Iy the prototype of the li-pu, 
‘ hoard of rites, ’ which in later a^^es supervised the 
ceremonial aspects of the State religion. Tlie board 
of rites was tlie fiftli in order of precedence among 
the eighteen hoards to which the administration of 
the empir 
of 19]’ 
being 

interior. Tlie C/ien li (xvii.-xxvii.) gives a list of 
tlie ollicials wlio served under the ministry of rites, 
with a description of their functions. They incliid 
the sn})erior of tlie sacred ceremonies and his assist 
ant, a master of the sacrifices, an officer in charge 
of tlie vases containing the libations and of the 
preparation of the sweet-smelling wine, an officer 
charged witli providing the sacrificial cocks, an 
official who sets in their places the cups containing 
the libations at sacrifices, one to set in order tlie 
mats, a keeper of the ancestral hall of the imperial 
family, a keeper of the seals, a keeper of the 
imjjerial wardrobe, annalists and imjierial secre¬ 
taries, musicians, a grand augurer, invokers, and 
sorcerers, 'the last were the vm, who were already 
at that period incorporated into the State religion. 
The hoard of rites cannot, however, be regarded as 
a priesthood, since it was cliarged with the sujier 
vision of the State sacrifices merely, and was not a 
body chaifj^ed with the task of mediating between 
God and man. 

3 . The Buddhist priesthood.—There is not in 
Buddhism any clearly marked distinction between 
the priest and the monk as in Catholic Christianity. 

Tn the latter religion the priest is one whose duty 


ambulatory and sedentary, is still continued in 
some monasteries, but it has widely fallen into 
desuetude. A moderate-sized comniunitv consists 
of about thirty to forty members. There is a 
well-organized domestic economy. All owe obedi¬ 
ence to the abbot (fang-chang). The community 
is divided into an eastern and a western hair. 
The eastern deals mostly with secular matters. 


kitchen, manager of the clothing department, 
another for giving out tea, sujierintendent of 
repairs, and others. The western divi.sion deals 
with the religious side of life, and includes sacris¬ 
tans, chanters, lectors, and monks, who expound 
the sacred science to laymen. Chinese monks 
w'ear trousers, stockings, and shoes, besides an 
undergarment extending from the waist to the 
knees, and a garment covering the whole body. A 
wide garment is worn over this for full equipment. 
Poverty has ceased to be enforced, and monks 
freely acce()t gifts. The average monk has no 
ml knowledge of the Buddha’s teaching. Penal¬ 
ties are imposed on tho.^^e monks who commit 
ritual offences, but moral offences often po 
unpunished. Punishment is generally adminis¬ 
tered by flogging on the naked back by lay-brothers. 
The monks are for the most part at a low 
itago of intellectual culture, though a thou- 
;and years ago, when Europe was in the Dark 
ges, the monasteries of China were filled with 
lilosojdiers and scholars. A person of good 
amily rarely becomes a monk. \Vlien he does so, 
lowever, he speedily attains to abbatical rank. 
Immorality is wide-spread, and this led to the 


it is to officiate at the holy mysteries, while the .snppre.s.siori of all the mona.steiie.s in E’uchow in 
monk IS one who seeks to sanctify his soul by a the years 1830-40. It is, however, unwise to 
me of retirement from the world, it being unusual generalize on this point, as the reiiutations of 
during the earlier period of Chri.stian monasticism individual monasteries vary very irref 


for monks to be priests. In Buddhism, however, 
there is only one ty])e of religious official whom 
we may call jiriests or monk.s, some of whom live 
in communities and some of whom do not. In the 
earliest form of Buddhism, which was agnostic, 
the idea of mediation was of necessity completely 
absent. In the first two and a half centuries after 
the introduction of Buddhi.sm into China Bud¬ 
dhist monks were all foreigners, as it was not till 
the 4th cent. A.P. that Chine.se subjects were per¬ 
mitted to adopt the inona.stic life. At the present 
time Buddhi.st monasteries in China are usually 
situated outside the cities in the open country, tlie 
ideal situation being a woodetl height. ‘ 


^ , „-eatly; that of 

the celebrated monasteries of Cliiu-hua and Puto 
stands high. The use of opium is al.so prevalent 
among the monks. Individual monks of ascetic 
life are found, and even in recent times a monk 
has .sometimes been voluntarily burnt alive on 
a funeral pyre. Monks are usually cremated at 
death. Besides the ca3nobitical communities, 
Buddhist hermits are found in China. I'bey dwell 
in poor huts or in holes in the mountains, and are 
maintained by alms or by a neighbouring monas¬ 
tery. The hermits do not shave their heads, but 
w'ear their hair long. Some who are more ascetic 
than their fellows live in small mountain caves, 
into wdiich the sunlight never penetrates. When 


a wooded height. Their 

inmates arc for the most part recruited from the such a one dies, his body i.s emtialmed in a 81160^1 
ranks of children, ivho are frequently sold to them manner, and, after being painted and gilded, is set 
by a necessitous mother after the father’s death, up in a temple as an object of veneration. There 
Haokmann mentions a case in which twenty-five is no supreme authority over all the monks in 
Mexican dollars (40s.) were paid for a child.^ China, each monastery being self-contained. The 
Only a few monasteries receive any appreciable government has, however, bestowed an official 
number of adult novices. When in their .seventh status on .some of the abbots, who act as inter¬ 


year, these children begin to be initiated into their 
religious duties. Their heads are completely 
shaved, and a special teacher is appointed to each. 
When the final consecration takes place, the 


mediaries between it and the mona-steries. These 
abbots are responsible to the government for the 
conduct of the monks. Any ordained monk may 
move at will from one monastery to another, on 



* , - .—■—«..v> o, Japanese v^un 

vows are usually taken—to abstain from taking introduced into China by Roman Catholic mission- 
life, stealing, adultery, slander, reviling, lying, aries. 

and feelings of jealousy hatred or folly. Some- 4. The Taoist priesthood. - The indigenous 
times otliers are added. Devotional exercises, religion of Taoism, which, though it professes to 
wffiich consist of invocations, praises, and the read- be founded on the ethical teaching of Lao-tse 
ing of extracts from the scriptures, usually take nevertheless in some of its manifestations appears 
place three times a day. They are frequently to merge imperceptibly into the popular animism of 
accompanied by a sacrifice, in which the oblation the country, began under the influence of Bud- 
uiually consists of nee or tea. Meditation, both dhism to evolve an organized priesthood and ritual 
1 Buddhiem as a Religion, p. 218. soon after the opening of the Christian era. At 
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present there are two orders of Taoist priests, one 
celibate and one married, the latter, however, 
being composed of priests maiTied before ordina¬ 
tion. They reside in their own dwellings and 
wear the ordinary dress of the country. The 
Taoist priests do not shave the head like the Bud¬ 
dhist ones, but bind the hair on the top of the 
head. Many lead an itinerant life, and derive a 
livelihood from the sale of charms. They are for 
the most part as ignorant of the teaching of Lao- 
tse as are the Buddhists of the teaching of Sakya- 
rnuni. They study instead the pseudo-sciences of 
astrology and alchemy. Candidates for the Taoist 
priesthood study for five years. Before initiation 
they fast for three days, and bathe in water scented 
with orange-leaves ; then, going into the presence 
of an image of Lao-tse, they seek his blessing. A 
licence has then to be obtained from a mandarin. 
The abbots of Taoist nionasUsries are called sze-sze. 
At the head of the Taoist Cliurch is a patriarch 
who lives in the temple known as Shang-ch'ing- 
kung, on the Dragon and Tiger mountains in Kiang- 
si. fie is descended from Chang-ling, a noted 
healer, who nourished in the province of Sze-ch’wen 
under the Han dymisty. His cures obtained for 
him a great reputation, and he healed a number of 
sick j)ersons bv inducing them to write down a 
confession of tlieir sins on paper and swear not to 
sin again. When this had been done, he threw the 
confessions into the water. Chang-ling's cures 
attracted a great number of followers to him, and 
he instituted a semi-clerical caste, which appears 
to have been the genesis of the Taoist priesthood. 
His work was continued by his son Heng and his 
grandson Im. It is said that the patriarch is 
chosen in the following manner. Whe^* one dies, 
all the male members of the clan assemble, and the 
names of each are engraved on pieces of lead, which 
are deposited in an earthenware vessel full of 
water. Priests then invoke the deities of the 
Taoist triad, to cause the piece cm which the 
name of him whom the gods have chosen is 
inscribed to float to the top.^ The services of the 
Taoist and Buddhist clergy are for the most part 
made use of quite indiscriminately by the popula¬ 
tion. The late empress-dowager once employed 
Buddhist priests to pray for rain at one altar and 
Taoists at another. At the funeral of Li Hung 
Chang priests of both religions officiated. Owing, 
however, to the elaborate eschatology evolved by 
Buddhist theologians, the priests of this religion 
rather than the Taoists are generally employed 
for the purpose of offering sacrifices to alleviate 
the sufferings of the departed. 

5 . The clergy and the State.—The monastic 
ideal was naturally alien to the Chinese tempera¬ 
ment, with its deep inbred respect for the ties of 
family life, and this antipathy showed itself in 
the hostility of official Confucianism towards Bud¬ 
dhism on its arrival in the country. In A.D. 714 
a fierce persecution broke out, during which 12,000 
religious of both sexes were compelled to return 
to the secular state, while in a still more bitter 
Persecution in the following century 4600 religious 
louses were closed and 200,000 monks and nuns 
were secularized. Buddhism, however, survived 
these persecutions and was very powerful in the 
10th and 12 th centuries. The Taoist church also 
felt the hand of the State, celibacy being en¬ 
forced upon its clergy by the first emperor of the 
Sung dynasty. The legislation affecting the con¬ 
vents and clergy is embodied in the Ta IWing luh 
lit ‘ Fundamental and Supplementary Laws of the 
great Tsing Dynasty.’* Many of the laws con¬ 
tained in tliis work are also found in the Ming 

1 Gray, China, i. 103. 

3 The Manchu dynasty, which gained possession of the throne 
in 1644. 


code. It provides that, if any Buddhist or Taoist 
priest is ordained without a State diploma, he shall 
receive eighty stripes with a long stick. No abbot 
may administer the rite of ordination without 
governmental permission. Since this has been 
frequently refused, there has grown up a large 
body of unconsecrated clergy, who wear clerical 
dress. A Buddhist or Taoist priest is permitted to 
adopt one nupil on attaining the age of forty. 

Hung-Wu, the founder of the Ming dynasty, who 
ascended the throne in 1368, ordained that all the 
clergy demanding State recognition should pass a 
competitive examination in the Confucian classics, 
thus creating an intellectual link between them 
and the national culture. Various edicts were 
issued by the Manchu emperors, restricting the 
growth of the clergy, though their ser\ iers were 
often made use of during the role of that dynasty. 
In the southern provinces Buddhist priests have 
frequently been employed by mandarins in rain- 
making ceremonies and in exorcizing swarms of 
locusts. Of late yoars, however, moiiasticism has 
declined rapidly, and the clerical profession is 
universally de-spised. A census taken by the 
Peking police in 1908 revealed the fact that there 
were in the capital only 1553 Buddhist and 133 
Taoist priests. It seems most probable that one of 
the chief causes which have operated in checking the 
growth of a powerful sacerdotal caste in China has 
b(*en the system of making admission to public 
offices dependent on the results of competitive 
examinations. 

Literature.— J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious System 0/ 
China, 6 vols,, Leyden, 181)2-1910, Sectarianism and Religious 
Persecution in China, 2 voIb., Amsterdam, 1903-04, ‘On the 
Origin of the Taoi.st Church,’ Trans, of the Third Inter¬ 
national Congress for the Hist, of Rcliaions, Oxford, 1908, 
i. 138 ft. ; Le Tcheou-Li, tr. K. Biot, Paris, 1851; H. Hack- 
mann. Buddhism as a Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1910; 
J. H. Gray, China, 2 vols., do. 1878 ; K. F. Johnston, Bud¬ 
dhist China, do. 1913. 

H. J. T. Johnson. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Egyptian).'—I. 
Introduction, —All the numerous communi¬ 
ties that occupied the Nile valley just before the 
dawn of history possessed their respective local 
divinity or divinities.* Civilization had already so 
far advanced that the members of each political 
group would have been severally engaged in agri¬ 
cultural, industrial, or administrative occupations. 
Consequently the ta.sk of performing the services 
which every community as a whole owed to its 
gods would have devolved upon, or been deliber¬ 
ately deputed to, a special body of men. An 
Egyptian priesthood, therefore, may be described 
as a body of men separated from the rest of the 
community for the service of a god. At the head 
of the local priesthood or priesthoods was the local 
chief, members of whose family held all or some of 
the more important priestly offices. 

This is presumed from what we know to have been the pre¬ 
vailing practice of the historic period, in accordance with 
which the nomarch, or chief official in a district, seems ipso 
facto to have been ‘superintendent of the prophets’ {imy-r*, 
l\mtv-n^r) of the local divinities.S 

II. The POSITION OF TUB KINO.— 1, The king 
as high-priest.—In historic times, under the 
strongly centralized form of government insti¬ 
tuted by Menes or bis immediate successors, all 
the religious functions of the local chiefs, along 
with their political functions, were united in one 
person, the king. Thus the king became in theory 
the high-priest of all the local divinities. The 

1 'The writer of this article is indebted to Dr. A. 11. Gardiner 
for many valuable su^r^^cstions and references. 

2 J. H. Breasted, A /list, of Etiypt, London, 1906, p. 30 f. 

3 E.g., K. Sethe, Urkunden des agyp. Altertums, 1 . (I.cipzig, 
1903) 24 ff. ( = J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of hgypt, 
Chicago, 1905-07, i. 213 (T.); P. E. Newberry, Benx Uasan, 
Ixindon, 1893, i. 12; F. LI. Griffith, The Piscrtptwiut of 
and Dfr Hffeh, do. 1889, pi. 3ff. ; Breasted, Anc. Records, 
iv. 787. 
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current beliefs about the divine nature of the king 
facilitated his assumption of all the high-priest 
hoods. He was not merely looked upon as the 
earthly representative of the god Horus, who, 
originally the local god of Buto, was early identi¬ 
fied with the sun-god Re' of Heliopolis,^ but he was 
actually regarded as a form or manifestation of 
that god.^ The king was therefore a god, and 
indeed was commonly spoken of as the ‘ good god.’ * 
Moreover, by the time of the Vth dynasty the king 
was believed to be the physical son of the sun-god, 
the State god of Egypt.^ The king was thus the 
natural mediator between the gods and mankind 
—he was in fact the high-priest/>rtrea;ce//ence. In 
this capacity he built the temples ; and in the 
reliefs which adorn their walls he alone is depicted 
as worshipping the gods and making oflerings to 
them.* But it was impossible for tlie Egypti.an 
king, who was the responsible head of a highly 
complex system of government, to exercise his 
liigh-priestly functions except on rare occa.sions ; 
he accordingly was obliged to depute tliem to 
the heads, or higher members, or the various 
local priesthoods,® who were conceived of as the 
Pharaoh’s representatives, or else to special ends 
saries.’ 

(a) The forcfjoinpf statement explains why a priest of tTarshef 
of Ilerakleopolis Ma^na is called ‘ kinjj of Upper Eixypt* (ripsivt).^ 
One of the fonnulae used in the daily service in the temple ilis- 
tinctly states that the otIi(?iatinj|r priest represents the king : 

‘ I am a prophet (^m-ntr), the king has sent me to behold the 
god.’S 

(t>) The king always appears to have retained the right to 
appoint the high-priest of the temple, who was his deputy in a 
specj’al degree (see 5 XII. i). 

3. The king as son of the divinity.—Tlie king, 
as we have seen, was Horus, and also the son of 
R^*, the State god. Many of the local gods, in 
order to enhance their prestige, were identified 
with Re.^® Hence the king would not only be the 
high-priest of these local gods but also be regarded 
as their son. This idea of the sonship of the king 
would soon affect the relationship of the king witli 
all divinities, male or female.The living king, 
according to the characteristic theological concep¬ 
tion of him, was Horus. But Horus was son of 
Osiris ( = the dead king). Under the influence of 
the Osiris myth the relationship of the king with 
any god or goddess was conceived of as that of 
Horns with Osiris ; accordingly every divinity was 
an Osiris for cult purpo.ses.^^ The higli-priests, or 
leailing members of the local priesthoods, were, as 
we have seen, the king’s deputies, and as smih 
impersonated the king in the temple services. 
Occasionally, therefore, as will be seen in the two 
following sections, the priest appeared in the role 
of the son of the god whom he served, or he dis¬ 
played some of the characteristics of sonship. 

III. The priest as son of his god,~i. The 
‘ 3on whom he loves.’—A priest with the title 

' Sethe, Znr altagyp. Sage vom Sonnenauge das in der 
Fretnde war, Lelpziy, 1 U 12 , n. 6 f. 

3 A. Erman, A Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr, 
London, 1907, pp. 36, 37; Sethe, Zur Sage vorn Sonnetiauge, 
p. 6 f. 

8 Erman, p. 36 f. * Ib. p. 37 f. 

B Ib. p. 62 1. 

^ Ib. p. 53; N. de O. Davies and A. H. Gardiner, The Tomb oj 
Ameiiemhit, London, 1014, p. 87 f. 

7 E.g., H. Schafer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in Abydos unter 
KOnia Sesostris III., Leipzig, 1004, p. 10 ff. ; sce’also § III. i. 

8 11. Brugsch, Dictionnaire geographigue de I’ancienne 
Egypte, Leipzig, 1877-80, p. 1377; Sethe, ZA xlix. flOll] 33. 
The title of a priest of Min in the Deiuiereh list (Brugsch, p 
1374) which looks as though it were b\ty, ‘king of Lower 
Egypt,' is probably, in view of W. M. F. Petrie, Koptos, London, 
1896, pi. viii. line 2, the word generally determined with the 

seal-sign 0 and translated * treasurer * or ‘ chancellor.* 

8 A. Moret, Le Rituel du ctUte divin joumalier en Egypte, 
Paris, 1902, p. 42 f., and cf. p. 65. Gf. also Davies-Gardiner, 
p. 87 f. 

10 Erman, p. 67. n Ib. p. 62. 

13 Ib. p. 46 ; see also art. Porifioatiok (Egyptian), 5 V. 4 . 


‘ son whom he loves ’ figured in the ‘ Opening of 
the Mouth,’ a cenunony performed on uelialr of 
statues in what the Egyptians called the ‘ House 
of Gold,’ i.e. the sculptor’s studio.^ The ‘ son 
whom he loves’ represents Horus,^ while the 
statue from the ritual standpoint is Osiris. At a 
very early date the use of this ceremony may 
possibly have been restricted to the statue of a 
dead king {= Osiris). In such a case the ‘ son whom 
he loves ’ would naturally have been the living 
king ( = Horus). When tlio use of the ceremony 
was extended to all statues, the office of * son whom 
he loves’ necessarily devolved upon a deputy. 

Thus Sehotc'pibrg', a high odicial utidcr Scsoatris 111 ., informs 
US that he ‘ acted as son whom he lo\'e 3 in the procedure of the 
House of Gobi’ at Abydos—t.#:., lie took the part of the king at 
the consecration of a new statue of Osiris.8 So also Ikhenio- 
frel, who was commissioned by the same king to superintend 
the making of a statue of Osiris and other accessaries of the 
Osirian cult.** 

The fact that the sein, a title of the high-priest 
of Memphite I’tnli, plays a prominent part in the 
‘ Opening of the Month ’ ^suggests that the ceremony 
originated in the sculptors’ worksliops, wliitdi, from 
an early d.ate, were closely connected with Memphis 
an<l the great temple 01 Rtah.® The seni figures 
not only in the ‘ Oi)ening of the Mouth ’ but in all 
the funerary ceremonies (see § XIV. [c]), which, as 
is now' generally recognized, w'ere originally per¬ 
formed on behalf of the kings of the Mempliite 
dynasties."^ 

‘Son whom he loves’ was also a title of one of the priests of 
Harshef, the god of Ilerakleopolis Magna .8 It was not a dis¬ 
tinctively liigh-priestly title, for it was held by a wi'eb of 
Harshef.-* Herakleopolis, it should bo remembered, w'as the 
.seat of the IXlii and Xth dynasties, the succe.ssors of the feeble 
kings of the Vllth and VIHth dynasties, who were Mempliites.^*^ 
That probably accounts for the presence of a ‘son whom he 
loves’ and a ‘king of Upper Egypt’ (see § II. [a]) among the 
priests of the Herakleopolitan god ^ar 8 hef. 

For tlio mortuary priest as Horus, son of Osiris, 
see below, § VI. 2 . 

2. The ihy priest of Hathor.—l,Iathor, the god¬ 
dess of music and dancing, is often dejiicted with a 
small boy rattling a sistrum in front of her. This 
boy is her son, iparsamtowd the child, also called 
’Iby or ‘ great ’Ihy.’ The king, in the capacity of 
l,Iathor’8 son, similarly rattles a sistrum in front of 
her and is called ‘ goodly ’Ihy of the gobien one of 
the gods,’ i.e. of Hathor.^*** Like the king whom 
they represented, y atlior’s priests also impersonated 
her son Uarsamtow i, for Uiy occurs in the list of 
titles of the priests of yatlior of Dendereh.^® A 
variant form, ihwy, is applied to priests of I,Iathor, 
represented as dancing and clattering castanets, in 
the tomb-chapel of a Cusite noniarch^® and in that 
of a Theban official.^® The inscription attached to 
a similar scene in another tomb-chapel at Meir 
clearly shows that the iAiwy-priests there depicted 
belonged to the temple of yathor of Cusm.^® 

IV. The priest exercising the functions 

OF THE GOD .— In human families the functions of 
the parent often descend to the son. Does that 
1 Davies-Gardiner, p. 67 f. ^ Ib. pp. 66 , 69. 

8 Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 748. 

* Schafer, p. 16 f.; Breasted, Ane. Records, 1. 067. 

8 E. A. W. Budge, The Rook of Opening the Mouth, London, 
1909, i. 165 ff. ; Davies-Gardiner, p. 69f. 

8 M. Stolk, Ptah: ein Reitrag zur Religionsgesch. des alien 
Aegyplens, Berlin, 1911, pp. 12, 21. 

7 Davies-Oardiner, pp. 65, 87. 

8 Brugsch, pp. 1861, 1377 ; Sehiifer, p. 16. 

9 F. Ll. Grittith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John 
Rylands Library, Manciiester, 1909, lil. 88 , 108. 

10 Breasted, History, j). 147. 

n E. Naville, The Temple of Deir el Rnhari, London, 1898- 
1908, pt. iv. pi. civ.; C. U. Lepsius, Denkmaler axis Aegypten 
und Aethiopien, Berlin, 1849-69, iv. pis. 33, 40, 62, 69a-<;, 76, 
79c. 

13 Lepsius, Iv. 116; cf. A. M. Blackman, The Temple of Blgeh, 
Cairo, 1916, p. 26. 

18 Brugsch, p. 1876. 

14 A. M. Blackman, The Rock Tombs qf Meir, London, 
1914-16, i. 22 ff., pi. ii. 

18 Davies-Gardmer, p. 94 ff., pi. xix. i. 
i« Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, il. p. 24 f., pi. xv. 
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account for the titles of the high-priest {a) of 
PtaU of Memphis, {b) of US’-A turn of Heliopolis? 

1. The high-priest of Ptah.—PtaU was the 
craftsman of the gods^ and the patron of crafts¬ 
men.* His liigh-priest was entitled ‘ he who is 
great at directing the craftsmen,’ wr hrp hmwt ; 
one of his duties was to sapervise the work of the 
royal craftsmen, who were closely associated with 
the Ptali temr)le.* 

2 . The high-priest of R^.—The chief title of the 
high-priest of Ke' was ‘ he who is great at seeing,’ 
wr m\\. He was also described as being ‘ over the 
mysteries of heaven,’ or as ‘ he who sees the 
mysteries of heaven.’^ A. H. Gardiner has sug¬ 
gested to the writer that the sun-god’s high-priest 
bore these titles not because he was permitted to 
gaze upon tlie god, but because the god’s function 
of unrestricted vision was transmitted to him as 
deputy of the king, to whom, as ‘son of Ke,* this 
and other functions and qualities of 116 ’ were fre¬ 
quently nssigned.® 

V. HONOlilFIC PRIESTHOODS. —A somewhat 


similar concejition to that discussed in § IV. 
lies, perliaps, at the back of the honorific priest¬ 
hoods of tlie Old Kingdom,* the holders of these 
priesthoods reflecting in their fumdions the char- 
jicter of the divinity whom they served. Thus the 
‘ propliet of the great morning-god,’ hm^ntr 
dw\-wr^ seems to have been the king's barber, the 
god in question being the royal beard personified.* 
Tlie ‘ prophet of Me'et,’ the goddess or righteous¬ 
ness and truth, was a judge;® the ‘j»rophet of 
Hike’,’ magit: personifieef, a magician ; tfie ‘ pro- 
plietess of flathor,’ the goddess of music and 
dancing, a dancer. 

VI. Impersonation op divinities by 

PRIESTS AND PRIESTESSES. —Egyptian priests 
and priestesses not merely exercised the functions 
of divinities ; they sometimes actually imperson¬ 
ated tliem. 

The classic example of this is of course the Pharaoh himself. 
The primitive kings of Buto and Omhos were originally no 
doubt high-priests of their respective local gods, Horns and 
Seth. The historic Pharaoh actually teas Horns and Seth (see 
Above, f II.),and his queen is called ‘ she who sees Horus and 
Heth.’i^ Similarly tlie king is the embodiment of the Upper 
Egyptian vulture-goddess of EMvab and of tlie snake-goddess 
of Buto, and as such is called iibtj/, ‘the two mistresses.’ 


I. lun-mutef, ‘ pillar of his mother,’ a.s is clearly 
shown by a number of inscriptions, is a name for 
the young god Horus.Most of the representa¬ 
tions of lun-niutef, however, depict not the god, 
hilt a priest imjiersonating him.^* lun-mutef is 

1 E,(j., Naville, Das dgyn. TodUnbuch, Berlin, 1886, i. ch. 
clxxii. line 32; Stolk, p. 13. 

2 Stolk, p. 13. 

3 Breastt'd, Anc. Records, i. 211, 289; A. Erman, Life in 
Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1894, p. 290f.. Handbook, 
p. 53 f. 

4 A. Mariette, Les Mastahas de Vancien empire, Paris, 1882- 
89, p. 149; Erman, Life, p. 290; cf. A. II. Gardiner, ZA xlvii. 
[1910] 92, pi. 1, line 1. For other titles of the high-priests of 
U 6 ‘ of Heliopolis see Q. Daressy, Annales du Service, xvi. [1917] 
193 ff. 

^ E.g., Breasted, Ana. Records, i. 747=11. 0. Lange and 
H. Schafer, Graft- und Denksteine des miltleren Reichs im 
Museum von Kairo, 2 vols., Berlin, 1902-08, no. 20538, ii. 
line 11 f.; Pap. Anastasi, iv. 6 , line Q ft. = Select Papyri in the 
Hieratic Character from the Collections of the Brit. Mus., 
London, 1844, pi. Ixxxvi. ; art. Pukipication (Egyptian), 5 V. 
1 (c); cf. Breasted, Anc. Records, ii. 141 ff. 

® Erman, Handbook, p. 63. Mariette, p. 860. 

8 See art. Pkrsonification (Egyptian), 9 (g), 4. 


9 Erman, Life, p. 290. 

10 A. H. Gardiner, PSBA xxxvii. [1916] 261, xxxvlil. [1916] 


129. 


11 Erman, Life^ p. 290; Davics-Gardiner, p. 94 ff.; see also 


6 VI. 4 . 

12 Sethe, Zur Sage vom Sonnenauge, p. 6. , . 

13 Sethe, ap, J. Garstang, Mafidsina and Bit Khallof, London, 


1903 p 23 

14 Sethe, Zur Sage vom Sonnenauge, p. 11. 

18 Sethe. Urkun^n, Iv. [1905] 157= Breasted, Anc. Records, 
ii. 138; E. L. Lushington, PSBA vi. [1878] 527; J. Capart, ZA 
xli. [1004] 88f. ; A. Mariette, Abydos, Paris, 1869-80, 1. pis. 28tt, 
81, S3, 84, ii. 64, 65 ; Lepsius, iii. 202f., 206e. 

18 An exception, perhaps, is Lepsius, iii. 123a. 


always associated with the king, and he seems to 
re])resent Horus in the rdle of tutelary god ^ of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs.* In this capacity he otlici 
atetl at the coronation,* and at the jubilee, or sed- 
festival,^ walked in front of the king in the proces¬ 
sion to the temidc,® and acted as intermediary 
between the king and the gods.® 

(a) The divine status of lun-mutef is strongly emphasized in 
his relations with the dead king, in whose presence he is often 
seen pronouncing the hotp di nisufi formula and making offer¬ 
ing. Since lun-mutef was Horus and the dead king Osiris, the 
latter would naturally be expected to appear in the rAle of the 
former’s father. The reverse, however, is the case, and the 
dead Pharaoh is spoken of as luu-mutef’s son .8 

(ft) lun-mutef represents Horns as a youth in Khernmis,® the 
supporter and protector of hia widowed mother Isis. lun- 
mutef, therefore, generallv wears the side-lock of hair. Com¬ 
pare the name ‘pillar of his mother’ with the expression ‘staff 
of old age,’ used of a young man who is associated in otlice with 
his aged father in order to lighten the burden of his responsi¬ 
bility.lO 

2 . In the funerary ceremonies as originally per¬ 
formed*^ in the early Memphite a^e the parts of 
0.siris and his .son Horus were duly filled by the 
lead and the living king. Since the king could 
not nossihly oificiate in the funerary temples of all 
Ills tiead predecessors, the part of Horus the son 
would he deputed to the chief mortuary priests** 
(cf. §§ 11. 2 ami III.). When the funerary rites came 
into general use and all dead persons were identi¬ 
fied with Osiris, every mortuary priest, when 
making ollerin^ to the dead, impersonated Horus.** 
Again, the embalmer {wt) impersonated Anubis— 
the god who embalmed Osiris, and hence the proto¬ 
type of all embalmers—and accordingly often 
wore a jackal mask,** 

(a) A funerary priest is therefore actually entitled ‘Anubis 
the embalmer,’ 'Inpw wt.'^^ The same title is also borne by 
pefaihap, ruler of the Lycopolite nome of Upper Egypt,*8 at 
whoso (’apitol Asyut there was a temple of Anubis as well as 
one of Upwawet.f7 Pefaibap held this title in his capacity of 
high-priest of Anubis, whom, in certain religious performances, 
he must have impersonated. In a funerary scene in a tomb- 
chapel at Meir a priest, instead of being labelled wt, ‘ embalmer,’ 
is called ‘he who presides in the god’s booth,” a regular epithet 
of Anubis. 18 Similarly a priest, who seems to have officiated at 
the ‘ Opening of the Mouth ’ (see above, § HI. i), is entitled on his 
friend’s stele ‘ Anubis in the House of Gold.’ Another priest 
(mentioned in the same stele), who was ‘chief of the lectors in 
his town,” bears the appell ition ‘Anubis in the Good House,’ 
i.e., this priest impersonated Anubis in the embalmer’s work¬ 
shop (see below, § XIV. ft). 

(ft) The officiants who wash the corpse during the process of 
embalming impersonated Horus and 'Thftth.^o 

3 . (a) Two priests, impersonating Horus and 
Seth, or Horus and Th 6 th, and wearing appropriate 
masks,** sprinkled the king with water oefore he 
officiated in a temple. 

1 Sethe, Zur Sage vom Sonnenauge, p. 6 . 

2 Cf. l.epsiu. 9 , iii. 129, text behind Amun, line 6 . 

8 Naville, Dei> el Bahari, iii. pi. Ixiii. ; D. Randall-Maciver 
and C. L. Woolley, Buhen, Philadelphia, 1911, p. 52, pi. 20; cf. 
Lepsius, iii. 53. 

4 Lepsius, Iii. 30. 

8 Mariette, A bydos, !. pi. 81; Lepsius, iv. 71a; Blackman, 
Temple of Bigeh, pi. xxvi. 

0 Lepsius, iii. 123a ; Naville, Deir el Bahari, pi. lix. 

^ See Davies-Gardincr, p. 79 ff. 

8 E.g., J. F. Champollion, Monuments de VEgypte et de la 
Ntibi^: Notices descriptives, Paris, 1844-89, il. 436; Mariette, 
Abydos, i. pis. ‘28a, 33. 

9 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 167; Breasted, Development of Religion 
and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New York and London, 1912, 
p. 29 f. 

JO Gardiner, ZX xlvii. 94; P. Li. Griffith, Hi^atie Papyri 
from Kahun and Gurob, London, 1898, p. 30. 

u Davies-Oardiner, pp. 65, 87. *2 /ft. p. 88 . 

18 Cf. Sethe, Die altagyp. Pyramidentexte, Leipzig, 1908-10, 
p. 11 a. 

J4 Davies-Oardlner, p. 68 ; Naville, Das dgyp. Todtenbuch, pi. 
11 f. 

48 Lange-Schafer, i. no. 20558, I. line 8 . 

10 Griffith, Si\\t and Dir Rlfeh, pi. 4, line 23, pi. 10 , line 1. 

n lb. pi. 8 , line 305. ^ . 

48 Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, iii. 28, with note 12, pi. xxl. 

49 Lange-Schdfer, 11. no. 20457. 

20 G. Moller, Die beiden Totenpapyrus Rhind, Leipzig, 1913, 
I. vi. 1 ff. ; see art. Purification (Egyptian), {} V. 1 (e). 

21 Mariette, Dendereh, Paris, 1869-80, 1 P^-. 10 ? 

The Temple of Deir, Cairo, 1913, pi. xlii. ; Lepsius, lil. pi. 124d ; 
see also art. Purification (Egyptian), § V. x (d). 
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(b) Atum and Month, or K 6 '-IIarakhte and 
AniQn, may have been similarly impersonated by 
priests at trie purihcation of the infant heir to thi" 
throne.^ 

(c) So probably also was the god Ynhes, who 
officiated at the coronation.^ 

4 . The priestesses of tiatbor, who danced in her 
honour, consciously impersonated her.® They 

artook in consequence of the nature of the god- 
ess, and were aide to impart her qualities to her 
devotees.^ 

5 . Two fimiale mourners, called the ‘great kite 
and the ‘little kite,’ impersonated Isis anaNephthys 
in the funerary ceremonies.® 

In two passages in the Pyramid Texts Isis and Nephthys are 
spoken of as two birds—the form which they assumed when 
they set out to seek for the missing^ corpse of the murdered 
Osiris. 6 

VII. Further relationships of priests 
AND PRIESTESSES WITH DIVINITIES.— 1 . ‘Father 
of the god.*—The relationship of the priest with 
the goQ could be other than that of son. A very 
common priestly title in the New Kingdom and 
subsequent age is ‘ father of the god,’ it ntr ; the 
holders of this title, in the enumerations of priests 
of tliose periods, come between the prophets and 
MJeV^-priests.'^ 

The appeliation * father of the jfod ' primarily beloiifjed to the 
klnp’s fatber-in-law.8 As a priestly title it probably meant 
that the holder had one or more daug^hters in the god's haritn.9 

2 . The god’s concubines.—Human concubines 
were assigned to certain gods — e.g.^ Amfm of 
Thebes,^® Onuris,^^ lun-mutef:^^ abso pos.sibly 
Upwawet of A.syut^® and Khnum of Ilermopolis.*^ 
These concubines are in a special degree a feature 
of the cult of AmUn, probably owing to his 
markedly sexual character; they are frequently 
referred to in the texts of the New Kingdom and 
subsequent period.^® 

It should be noted that the name of the great temple at 
Luxor is ‘southern harirn of Amun,’ 1 ® and that the ins(;ription 
on the statue of Ibe mentions Amun’s harirn of concubines 
(Iplt-/ n l^nryt-f). 

At the head of Amun’s concubines was the wife 
of his high-priest, her title being ‘ chief concubine 
of Arniin.’*® The concubines were doubtless the 
female musicians {§7nwt)^^ who were attached to 
his, as apparently to every other, temple (see 
below, 3 [ 0 ], and § VlII. 3 [c?] i.). The view that the 
female musicians of Amun formed his harlm is 
further supported by the fact that in one instance 
the wife of a high-priest of AmQn, instead of the 

I A. Oayet, Le Temple de Louzor^ Paris, 1894, pi. Ixxv.; 
Naville, Deirel Bahari, iii. pi. Ivl.; art. Purification (Egyptian), 
f V. I (a). 

3 Naville, Deir el Bahari, iii. pis. Ixiii., Ixiv.; Sethe, Ur- 
kunden, iv. 202 ; Brea.sted, Anc. Records, ii. 99. 

3 Davics-CJanliiier, p. 9fi. 

4 Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, i. 23 ff. 

® Lepsius, ii. 101b; J. J. Tylor and F. LI. Griffith, The Tomb 
of Paheri at el-Kah, liondon, lh04, pi. vi. ; Davies-Gardiner, p. 
49; cf. Naville, Das n(jyp. Todtenbuch, i. pi. iii. 

8 Sethe, Pyramidentexte, r2.')5ff., 1280ff. 

7 Gardiner, ZA xlviii. [1911J 94. 

8 L. Borchardt, ‘ Der agyptisebe Titel “ Vater dea Oottes” als 
Bezeichnung fur “Vater oder Schwiegervater des Konigs,”’ in 
Berichte der philoloqisch-historischen Klasse der konigl. sdchs- 
ischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Ivii. (1905] 
254 ff. 

» Ib. p. 26(5 ff. 

10 filrman, Life,n. 296 f.. Handbook, p. 72. 
n J. C.ipart, ZA xli. 89. 13 Ib. 

13 Griffith, Siil{ and DPr Rif eh, p. 118, line 29 f.; H. Brugseh, 
Hieroglyph.-deirwt. WorUrbveh, Leipzig, 1807-8*2, Suppl. 938. 

14 Lange-Schafer, i. no. 20025, a, line 7. 

1 ® W. Wreszinski, Die Ilohenprietder des Amon, Berlin, 1904, 
p. 10 and nassim ; A. Mariette, Catalogue g^niral des 
meats d'Aoydos, Paris, 1S80, no. 1137 ; Annales du Service, v. 
(1904] 95 f. ; Gardiner, ZA xlv. [1909] 127, note 2. 

10 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 409; see Gardiner, ZA xlv. 127, 
note 2. 

17 Annales du Service, v. 96; Breasted, Anc. Records, iv. 
968 L. 

18 Wreszinskl, loe. cit.; Gardiner, ZA xlv. 127, note 2; Emmn, 
Handbook, p. 72. 

13 Krman, Life, p. 296 f., Handbook, p. 72. 


regular title ‘ chief concubine,’ bears that ol 
‘ singer (hnt) of Amiin.’ ^ 

3 . ‘ The god’s wife.*—(a) From the Vth dynasty 
onwards® the king was regarded as the physical 
otfsTiring of the sun-god K n ht-f^ ‘son of of 
his Dody ’).® According to the scenes and inscrip¬ 
tions in the XVIIIth dynasty temples of Deir el- 
Hahri and Luxor,^ A man, then identified with the 
sun-god,® assumed the form of the reigning 
Pharaoh,® had intercourse with the queen, and so 
begot the heir to the throne. The queen was 
therefore called ‘ the god’s wife,* with the additional 
title of ‘ votaress of the god.’ ^ 

^o.ssibly Ihe union of Amun and the queen was supposed to 
-. ce place in Luxor temple, ‘ the southern harlm of Amun ’ (see 
above, a );8 that would explain the pre.sence in this temple of 
the scenes depicting the birth of Amenophis iii., by whom the 
greater part of the present building was erected. A statuette 
in the Cairo Museum^ represents ‘the god’s wife,' ‘the god’s 
votaress,’ Amenirdis, silting on Amun's lap ; the pair mutually 
embrace. 

( 6 ) ‘The god’s wife’ acted as chief priestess of 
Amun,'® and her duties, as we know from inscrip¬ 
tions, consisted in rattling the sistrum ‘ before his 
beautiful face.’" In performing this service she 
would be assisted by the concubines,'® over whom 
she presided in her capacity of Arnan’s legitimate 
consort.'® The concubines, as we have seen, were 
probably the female musicians of Amun {Sniwt n 
'Itnn), who are specifically stated to have been 
attached to the house of ‘ the god’s votaress.’'® 
Perhaps the statement in Herodotus, i. 182, about the woman 
who‘lies in the temple of Tlieban Zeus,’ refers to ‘the god’s 
wife’ or to the chief concubine of Amun.i® 

(c) ‘ The god’s wife ’ is first mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions of the early XVIIIth dynasty.'® 

After the fall of the XXth dy nasty Thebes became a spiritual 
principality ruleti by the high-pricsts of Amun. But from the 
reign of Osorkon m. of the XXIIJrd dynasty to that of Psamtik 
III. of the XXVllh, Thebes was governed, not by the high-priest 
of Amun, but by a succession of five ‘ god’s wives.' * The god’s 
wife’ was now no longer the queen, but a daughter of the 
•uling house, and she had to adopt a daughter to succeed her.i7 

(//) While Thebes was governed by these sacer- 
lotal princesses, the high priest of Amun was 
nerely a religious figure-head, all power being 
/estetl in the hands of individuals of minor 
sacerdotal inii>ortan(*e, such as Mentlnmibft,'® who 
kvas only fourth prophet of Amun. Finally, upon 
ler adojition by ‘the god’s wife,’ Nitokris ii., the 
irst prophetship (high-priesthood) of Arnun was 
bestoweu upon Psamtik lil.’s daughter, 'Knkhnes- 
leferibre’.'® 

1 Wreszinski, p. 9. 

2 Breasted, History, p. 121 IT., Anc. Records, ii. 187 ff. 

3 Lepsius, iii. 4e, 5d, and passim. 

4 Naville, ii. pi. xlvi. ff, ; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 215 ff.; Oayet, 
’’emple de Louxor, §§ 62-08, and 76 ; see also Breasted, Anc. 
^{e.cords, ii. 187 ff. 

8 Erman, Handbook, p. 57 f. 

fi Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 219, line 11«Breasted, Anc. Records, 

i. 19(5. 

7 Erman, Handbook, p. 72, Life, p. 296 ; Breasted, Anc. 
Re.cords, iv. 521, 942 f., 958c. 

8 See also E. Chassinat’s remarks in Bulletin de VInstitut 
'ran^ais d’archMoyie orientate du Caire, x. (1912J 191 f. 

3 0 . Legraiii, HTr xxx'\. [1909] 139 ff.. Statues et statuettes de 
’ois e.t dc particuliers, Paris, 19(,)7-14, iii. no. 42199. 

10 (’f. Brugseh, Diet, giogr. p. 1361. 

11 Ib. ; Breasted, Anc. Records, iv. 943; Annales du Service, 
91 f. ; cf. Schafer, Urkunden, iii. 105, line 3. 

Cf. Breasted, A nc. Records, iv. 958 L. 

13 Erman, Life, p. 296. 

14 Abbot, Papyrus, 3, 17 = Breasted, Anc. Records, Iv. 621; 
see also Erman, Life, p. 296. 

18 See Legrain, RTr xxxi. 189 ff. 

18 E.g., Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 26= W. M. F. Petrie, Abydos, 
London, UMI2-04, iii, pi. Iii.; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 29= Breasted, 
Anc. Records, ii. 110; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 34 = Brea 8 ted, Anc, 
Records, ii. 344 ; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 806= Breasted, Anc. 
Records, ii. 360-362 ; see also Sethe, Urkunden, iv, 77; Cham- 
pollion, Notices descriptives, i. 565 ; Erman, Handbook, p. 78. 

17 Erman, ZA xxxv. [1897] 28ff., Life, 1 C 6 f.; Breasted, Anc. 
Reexirds, iv. 935 ff., 988 A ff. 

18 Breasted, Anc. Records, iv. 967; Mospero, Annales du 
Servi.ee, v. 89/. 

19 Breasted, Anc. Records, iv. 988 D. 
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4. ‘ The god’s hand.’— Below ‘ the god’s wife’ in 
rank, but above tlie chief concubine, was the 
priestess called ‘ the god’s liand,’ drt ntr} 

The fact that ‘ the god’s hand’ was also called ‘ the daughter 
of Anmn of his body, whom he lo\e8,’2 suggests that this title 
was perhaps originally assigned to a daughter of the qiieen.3 
Both titles were borne by 'EnkhnesneferibrS*, a ‘god’s wife’ in 
the Sai tic period. Since, however, ‘god’s hand’ comes last in 
her titulary,** it was possibly the title which she bore as the 
adopted daughter of Nitokris®— i.e. before she became ‘god’s 
wife’ at Nitokris’ death. 

VIII. The constitution of the priest¬ 
hood. —I. The general term for ‘priest.’—In 
ancient Egypt purity was considered to be esKcntial 
in all persons and things associated in any way 
with the cult of the gods (see art. Purification 
[Egyptian], § V. i, 5 - 8 ). Acconlingly the general 
term for ‘ priest’ is wh, ‘pure person.’ The word 
was retained in (Coptic to denote the Christian 
priest, and is written oyhhB ; hence wb is to he 
vocalized weeb. The verb w'b^ ‘ otliciate as 'tveeh^' ® 
is used also to denote the service of the highest 
grades in the hierarchy."^ 

2. The two main classes of the priesthood.— 
The priesthood consisted of two main classes—the 
prophets, tymw-ntr, being the higlier, and the weeb- 
priests, w biOj the lower. 

(а) The word hm-n^r (Coptic 0ONT),8 which, after the Greek 
custom, is usually rendered ‘ prophet,’ literally means ‘servant 
of the ^od.’» 

( б ) \\ e'eb, besides being the name for a me)nber of the lower 
class of the hierarchy, was also, as already staled, a general 
term for ‘ priest(cf. the general application of the verb w'b 
discussed above). Pefaihap, a noiuarph of the Lycopolite nome, 
and a ‘superintendent of the proj)het 8 ,’ in an address to the 
governing body (Jfiihf) of the temple of Upwaw’et,*^ asserts that 
he is the son of a ireeb like each one of them, though pefaihap’s 
father and the fathers of some of the raemberH of the knbt 
almost certainly must have belonged to the higher order of 
priests. 


* father of the god' before he passed on to the rank of * prophet.’ * 
Even a king’s son had to serve as a wi'eb before he could be 
appointed to a prophetship.s 

3 . The staff of the temple.—The priesthood in 
each temple was called the ‘ stall' {wnwty lit. 
‘service’) of the temple,’ wnwt nt The 

ivnvjt seems to have included the ‘prophets’ as 
well as the weebs. We hnd mention of the wnwt 
of royal mortuary temples.* 

The word wntut means ‘ regular service.’* According to the 
generally accepted view,!^ the mmf consisted of ‘ lay priests.' 
But Uefaihap of Asyut* speaks of the members of the xmwt 
as ic^'e 6 -])rie 8 t 8 ;s moreover the expression ‘the entire staff 
(iciiwt) of the temple’ often sums up a preceding enumeration 
of priests among whom are prophets and wf(?*c^-priests.7 

{a) The phj/lw, or couisesy of priests. —I'he temple 
stair >yith one or two exceptions (see below [ 6 ]) 
was divided into four courses (Egyp. s\w xcnwty 
‘ course.s or gangs of the service ’), or, as the Greeks 
called them, tpvXaL.^ The piiests of ro^'al mortuary 
temples were also divided into pliyUe.® Eacli 
phyle berved one lunar month on end by rotation ; 
thus every priest had an interval of three months 
between two penocls of service.^® 

This system, ]>robably already established under the Old 
Kingdom,n remained unaltered, except for the addition of a 
fifth phyle m the reign of Ptolemy till the middle of the 

ard cent. A.D., and probably till the full of paganism, *3 

(i.) In the small t>*inple of Anmn at Teuzoi each phyle con¬ 
sisted of twenty priests.^-* In Qrsoco-Homan times each phyle in 
the comparatively small temple of Soknopaios numberea thirty- 
one members. 

(ii.) Middle Kingdom papyri from Illahun show that every 
outgoing phyle drew up an inventory of the temple property ; 
this was handed over to the ingoing phyle. Both parties 
verified the list, and the members of the incoming phyle 
appended their names to the document in token that it was 
found correct.*® 

(iii.) 0 \er each phyle, in dynastic as in Gneco-Roman times, 17 
there W’as a phj larch, who changed every month with the phyle.*® 
In the Xllth dynasty the phylarch w'us called rnty n s;, ‘regu¬ 
lator of a phyle.’*y In the New Kingdom the usual term for 


(cl From the time of the New Kingdom onwanls the members 
of tne priesthood were roughly classified as ‘ prophets, fathers 
of the god, and leeVb-priests.’ *2 The ‘ fathers of tne god ’ are to 
be regarded as belonging to the same class as the ‘ prophets,’ 
the title ‘prophet’ being reserved for the higher members of 
that class. As Gardiner *3 points out, the rare titles, * first father 
of the god ’ and ‘ second father of the god,’ are synonymous with 
* first prophet ’ and * second prophet.’ ** 

(d) 'The Decree of Canopus (hieroglyphic text, line 2 ff. =Sethe, 
Urkunden, ii, 1‘26) gives the follow ing correspondences between 
the Egyptian and Greek titles of priests: 'the superintendent 
of the temple’ = apxi<pruv,i® ‘ high-priest’ ;*« ‘ the servants of the 
god,’ Jimiv-ntr rrpo<f>^Tai, ‘ prophets*7 ‘those who are over 
the mysteries,’ hrp%v-s6tl = <rTo\icTTaC *; ‘ the learned scribes of 

the god’s book ’ — nTepoSopoi *ai Itpoypafxpartl^, ‘ feather-bearers 
and sacred scribes’;*** while ‘the fatliers of the god an<l the 
tc^’e^-priests in their entirety’ = oi aAAol iepeiv, ‘the rest of the 
priests.’ For the Traaroc/iopoi, ‘shrine-hearers (?)’■= Egyp, u’mc, 
‘(shrine) -openers,’ 2 ** who were functionaries below the class of 
uii’eb priests,’-** see Otto, i. 96 f. 

(«) A priest had to begin his career as a wi'eb, becoming a 

* See G. Legrain and E. Naville, I/Aile nord du Pyl6ne 
d'AmAnophia III. d Karnak, Paris, 190‘2, pi. xi. B. 

2 Brugsch, Worterlmch, p. 1605. 

3 But the title ‘ go<l’s wife,’ not * god’s hand,' was borne by 
Nefrure', daughter of Ilatshepsut, herself a * god’s wife ’ (Sethe, 
Urkunden, iv. 406). 

^ Legrain, Statues et statuettes, iii. no. 42205, p. 14; Annates 
du Service, v. 00 ff. 

® Breasted, Anc. Records, iv. OSSA ff. 

* E.g., liCgrain, Statues et statuettes, ii. no. 4215.5, c, line 2. 

7 E.g., Sethe, Urkunden, i. ‘25 f. ; probably also Hieroglyphic 
Texts from Egyptian SteUt, etc., in the British Museiun, London, 
1911-i4, i. pi. 64; cf. Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir el-Qebrdwi, 
London, 1902, pt. i., pi. vii. ; Davies-Gardiner, p. 86 . 

8 G. Steindorfl, ZA xlv. [1900] 141. 

® Erman, Life, p. 289. Ib. 

D Grillith, Sidt and Dfr Rtf eh, pi. 7, lino 268. 

1* Gardiner, ZA xlvii. 94 ; Erman, Life, p. 29.‘if. 

18 ih 14 See also Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 483, 627. 

15 Cf.’ ib. ii. 163. 

18 W, Otto, Prxester und Tempel irn hellenxst. Agypten, 
Leipzig, 1905-08, 1. 88 ff. 

17 Ib. i. 81. , , 

18 Ib. i. 38; the <rTo\i<rrai could act as prophets, and they 
clearly belong to the class hmw-nir (see B, 1’. Grenfell, A, S. 
Hunt, and E. J. Goodspeed, The Tebtunis Papyri, London, 
1902-07, ii. p. 01 f.). 

**♦ Otto, i. 87. «... 

20 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii, p. 66 , note 6 , p. 214, note 6 ; 
F. LI. Griffith and U. Wficken, ZA xlv. 105. 

21 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, p. 79 with note fi. 


* phylarch ’ is (ir ‘ over a phyle.’ 20 In the Decree of Canopus 
the ph) larch is called ‘ great one of the phyle.’ 2 * Tlie office of 
phylarch could be held by a prophet,22a w'(i'e6,’-3or even the high- 
priest himself.24 According to the Decree of Canopus,"^ the 
phylarch must be a prophet. We have therefore good grounds 
for supposing that, in dynastic as in Gra'co-Roman times, the 
priests both of the higher and of the low’er grades belonged to 
the phylao.’-*® 

(6) The, permanent officials of the temple. —From 
a Middle Kingdom papyrus found at Illahtln we 
learn that the ‘ superintendent of the temple ’ of 
Anubis (like the iTriardr-gx of the Grteco-Roman 
period)^ and the ‘chief lector’ were permanent 
functionaries and not members of a rotating 
phyle. 

1 Gardiner, ZX xlvii. 94; Erman, Life, p. 294 ; Breasted, 
Anc. Records, ill. 665 ; see also Legrain, Statues et statuettes, ii. 
no. 42155, c. 

2 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 157, line 9. 

8 Ifreasted, Anc. Records, iii. 277. 

4 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 36, line 14 = Breasted, Anc. Records, I. 
2:U ; K. Weill, Les Dt^crets royaux de Tancien empire ^gypiien, 
Paris, 1912, pp. 15, 33, 68, 70. 

5 Erman, ZA xx. [1882] 103 ff.. Life, p. ‘291; Borchardt, ZA 
xxxvii. [1899] 89 ff. ; Breasted, History, p. 171. 

® Griffith, SiiH and Dir Rffeh, pi. 6, lines 269f., 281 f. 

7 K.g., Larige-Schafer, i. no. 20153, ii. no. 20775 ; Legrain, 
Statues et statuettes, iii. nos. 42211, j, 42218, d\ see also Lango- 
Schafer, 1. no. ‘20093, and Legrain, iii. no. 42‘207. 

» Otto, i. 26. 

9 E.g., H. Schafer, Priestergraber . . . von Totentempel dea 
Ne-User-Ri', Leip?:ig, 1908, pp. 34, 67, 82. 

*0 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 89ff., xl. [190‘2-03] 113ff. ; Griffith, 
Demotic Papyri, iii. 90, note 5; Breasted, History, p. 171. 

11 Cf. Sethe, Urkunden, i. 13, line 2, 14, lines 1 and 12, 36, 
line 15. 

*2 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94 ; Otto, 1. 26. ** Otto, i. 80 f. 

*4 (Jrifflth, Dernfftic Pajjyri, iii. 90, note 6. *5 otto, i. 36. 

*® Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 97 ; Erman, Agyp. Chrestomathie, 
Berlin, 1904, p. 143 f. 

17 Otto, i. 25 f. Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94. 

*» Larige-Schafer, no. 20432 ; Schafer, Priestergraber ... von 
Totentempel dea Ni-User-Ri', pp, 67, 82 ; R. Engelliach, RtyveA 
and Memphis, vl., London, 1916, pi. xxvii. ; Newfierry, i. 12- 

20 Legrain, Statues et statuettes, ii. nos. 42189, 42217, 42218 ; 
Wreszinski, p. 11 ; cf. Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, p. 32. 

2 * Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 36, line 11. 

22 Legrain, Statues et statuettes, ii. nos. 42189, 42.-17, 4-218. 

28 Wreszinski, p. 11; Schafer, p. 84. . 

84 Newberry, i. 12. 25 j.oc. cit. ^ i 

27 Ib. i. 38 ff. 28 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94, xl. 114. 
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The superintendent of the temple apparently often was iden¬ 
tical with the hl^h-prieHt (cf. errLardTrj^ Kal apxi«p<vs),^ who 
also frequently held the ottice of chief lector or lector. 2 

Minor uttioials, such as the door-keepers and the 
temple-sweeper were also permanent.^ 

(c) T/ie govcrnimj body. —(i.) During the Middle 
Kingdom. —'i'he adininistration of an Egyptian 
temple at this time seems to have been in the 
hands of a small committee. The temple of Up- 
wawefc at Asyilt, e.g.^ was administered by a body 
of ten priests called the knbt ^nt ht-ntr^ ‘governing 
body of the temple,’ at whose head was the nomareh 
in his capacity of high-priest or ‘superintendent of 
the prophets.^® 

(1^ The members of this proverning body are given their ad 
ministrative, not their priestly, titles,"^ so that we do not know 
whether they were all prophets, or whether included among 
them were priests of the rank of wl'th only. But they were 
certainly members of the priesthood.*^ Compare the list of 
members of an incoming phyle,^ in which each individual is 
denoted not by his priestly rank, but by his special priestly 
function. 

(2) The governing body of the Xllth dynasty might be com¬ 
pared with the committee of councillor priests (fiovXtvTal 
ttptU) of the Ptolemaic period,*0 who assisted the superinten¬ 
dent of the temple or high-priest (tmardTiTK xal npxtepevt) in the 
adininistration of the temple. The councillors, who clianged 
every year, belonged to the phylas of priests, by whom they 
were elected, each phyle contributing five members.ti We have 
no information as to how the governing body of the temple was 
chosen in the Middle Kingdom. 

(ii.) Under the Empire .—During the New King¬ 
dom the liigh-nrieMt had supremo control of the 
often great wealth of the temple, and was respon¬ 
sible for the administration of its estates, for the 
care of its buildings, and for the erection of new 
ones, lie had a great host of officials of all grades 
serving under his almost autocratic rule.^^ 

(iii.) In the Roman period .—Thougli there were 
still superintendents of the temples [iTnardrai) in 
the Roman period,the temple administration 
generally was in the hands of tlie college of 7rpf<r- 
^vrepoi or ijyo6/jL€Poi, who, like the ^ovXevrai UpeU, 
changed every year.^^ After a.d. 202 the temples 
lost all that still remained of their once specially 
privileged position and were placed under the 
administration of the municipal senates,^® 

{d) Priestesses arid the position of women in the 
temple. — Women jdayed a by no means un¬ 
important part in the worship of the Egyptian 
divinities, and the assertion of Herodotus^® that no 
woman could serve as a priestess is incorrect, and 
indeed does not agree with his own statements 
elsewhere. 

(i.) Musician priestesses. —All temples, apparently, had a 
number of priestesses attached to them, at the head of whom 
was a chief priestess with a special title,18 followed by the at¬ 
tribute ‘playing with the sistrum in front of him (her),’ i.e. the 

1 Otto, i. S81T. ; Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 126, 153; Erinan, Life, 
p. 292. See, on the other hand, Blackman, Hock 'I'ombs of Meir^ 
li. pi. XV. p. 24. 

2 E.g.^ Griltith, Si‘CL{ and Dir Hifeh, pi. 0 , line 268, pi. 10 , 
line 12 ; Blackman, Hock Tombs of Afeir, i. 18, ii. 2, iii. 2; 
Sethe, (Jrkund^n, i. 78, 120; Breasted, Anc. Records^ iii. 542. 

3 J. Capart, Bulletin critique des religions de I'Egypte^ IdOU^ 
Brussels, 1905, p. 39. 

4 Borchardt, ZA x.vxvij. 94, xl. 114. 

8 The word is also applied to the Pharaoh’s chief ministers 

of State (7’ap. Petersbxirgh, 11103 recto, line2=«A. H. Gardiner, 
Journ. of Egyp. ArckveoLogy, i. [1914] 101). It is likewise used 
of a * board’ or ' bench ’ of judges (Erman, ZA xvii, [1879J 72). 

« Erman, Life, p. 291 fl.; Gnttith, Sidf and Dir H\feh^ pi. 7, 
line 283 ff. 

7 Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 650. 

8 See Griffith, and Dir Htfeh^ pi. 7, line 288. 

9 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 97. 

B> Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 136. Otto, !. 37 f, 

19 Erman, Life, pp. 104 f., 294; Zl xllv. [19081 81, 88 ; 
Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 664, 619, 627. 

18 See Grenfell, Hunt, and Ooodspeed, no. 306. 

14 U. Wilcken, Grundzuge und Chrestomathis der Papyrus- 
kunds, Leipzig, 1912, p. 127; Otto, i. 60; cf. F. Krebs, ZX 
xxxi. [1893] 86 ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Qoodspeed, no. 298. 

18 Wilcken, p. 115, For the working of these local senates see 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Oxyrhvnehus Papyri, London, 
1898-1916, xil. 20 ff., esp. p. 29, note on lines 1-8 of papyrus no. 
1412; see also p. 184, Introd. to no. 1449. 

1« ii. 86 . 17 li. 64, 66 , 171, 182; cf. i. 182. 

18 The antiquity of these titles Is attested by the fact that the 
title of the chief priestess of l^at^or of Ousts was the same in 


divinlty.i The chief priestess was doubtless in most cases the 
wife of the high-prie 8 t .2 Evidently the principal duty of these 
priestesses was to rattle sistra and to dance and sing in honour 
of the deity whom they served .8 
The musician priestesses in the Middle Kingdom were called 
hnu't, var. bnyt,* but from the New Kingdom onwards gener¬ 
ally srn'icf; both words mean ‘musicians.’ In the New King¬ 
dom women of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, were 
musicians at some temple or other .8 
The functions of the priestesses of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods were doubtless mainly niusical .8 The Decree of Cano¬ 
pus (hieroglyphic text, line 33 = Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 161) gives 
the title ive'eb to musician-priestesses (inn’xvt), in the liglit of 
which, perhaps, are to be explained the w bt of Upwawet7 and 
the w'bt who was the wife of a soldier.** Trpeiai are commonly 
mentioned in Graeco-Roman documenis.y 
(ii.) Prophetesses.—In the Old and Middle Kingdoms women of 
important families often bear the title ‘prophetess.’ It was 
nearly always the goddesses Hatl^or and Neilh a* that they 
served in this capacity. Occasionally during the Old Kingdom 
we meet with prophetesses of a god or king; e.g., the queen 
Meres'onkh was a prophetess of Thoth.72 The royal acquaint¬ 
ance Hetpheres was prophetess of King Kheop 8.*8 Unon a 
certain Niteinhfi, ths wife of a priest who lived in the XXVIth 
dynasty, was bestowed ‘the share of the prophet of Khons.’14 
Griffith ,*8 referring to Herod, ii. 35, presumes that Niternhe did not 
act as prophet of Khons, but that ‘ she only received the stipend 
while the duty would be performed by her husband.’ But in 
the Vth dynasty we find the sons and daughter of a noble and 
bigh-jjriest all serving as prophet of their local divinity,*® by 
rotation, and apparently exorcising exactly the same functions.17 
In the reign of Bsamtik in. the first prophetship (high-priest- 
hoo<i) of Ainun was held by the sacerdotal princess of Thebes 
(§\TI. 3 (</]). In the Ptolemaic period we meet with the daughter 
of a ‘ father of the god' who is described as a tc^'eft-priestess 
of Amun and a prophetess of Zemi .*8 
(id.) PhylcF of priestesses. —In the New Kingdom the musician 
priestesses, like the priests, were divided into phylae with a 
priestess as phylarch.*** The phylao of the prie.stesses are often 
mentioned in Ptolemaic and Roman documents.20 A prietsess 
who married a priest remained in her original phyle .21 

IX. Payment of priests,—T he priests de¬ 
rived their incomes from two sources—the temple 
estates,“ and ‘all that enters the temple,’ i.e, the 
daily and incidental olVerin^^a.^ 

I. The temple estates.—The revenue produced 
Iw the lands belonging; to the temple of Amun at 
Teuzoi was divided into 100 equal portions. 
Twenty portions, a lifth of the whole revenue, 
went to the chief prophet, while one portion w’as 
assigned to each of the 80 priests who served under 
liini.^® These stipends seem to have been paid 
yearly.-® 

the Old Kingdom as in Ptolemaic times (A. Kamfi.1, Annales du 
Service, xv. [1915] 214, 238; Brugscli, Diet, giogr, p. 1361). 

1 Brugsch, Diet, giogr. pp. 1361, 1368; Erman, Lije, pp. 291, 
295 f. ; Lange-Schafer, i, no. 20026, c, 9. 

^ E.g., Wreszinski, p. 9f., and pewsim; Kamfll, Annales du 
Service, xv. 214, ‘238 ; cf. p. 201 . In the last instance Tihnt, 
who bears the title of the chief priestess of yatljor of Cusae, is 
the mother of the high-priest mentioned hero, but she was 
irobably the wife of the previous high-priest. 

3 G. Maspero, The Daimx of Civilization, Eng. tr, London, 
1894, p. 272 f. ; Brugsch, Diet. giogr.,pp. 1361, 1308; Erman, 
Life, pp. 291, 295 f., IJandbook, p. 72 f. ; Blackman, Rock Tombs 
of Afeir, i. 22 fl., ii. ‘24 f. ; Davies-Oardiner, p. 94 ff. ; Schafer, 
Urkunde7i, iii. 105; Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 150 f. ; see also § VII. s, 
3(D. 

4 Bla<ikman, ii. 24 f.; Lange-Schafer, i. no. 20026, c, 9. 

8 Erman, Life, p. 295. ** Otto, 1. 92 ff. 

7 Marlette, Mastabas, p. 162 ; Lepsius, ii. 100b. 

8 Grimth, Hieratic Papyri, text 21, 32. » Otto, L 92 f. 

10 The wives of the Beni Hasan princes (Newberry, i. 14, 43) 
are prophetesses of Pakhet (PjbD- 
1 * Erman, L\fe, p. 290; Newberry, I. 14, 43. 

12 Mariette, Alastabas, p. 183. 13 /ft. p. 90 . 

14 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 84. I 8 Ib. note 6 . 

16 Perhaps the woman was on the same footing as the men 
because the divinity in question was a goddess—Ijlat^or. 

17 Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 24 ff. 

18 Grimth-Wilcken, ZX xlv. 110. 

19 Lcgrain, Statues et statuettes, i. no. 42122, d, line 11. 

20 Otto, i. 35, 92. 

21 R. Reitzenstein, Zioei relig.-geschichtl. Fragen, Strassburg, 
1901, p. 19. 

22 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 25=Brea8ted, Ano. Records, 1. 217; 
Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 98ff.: Wilcken, Grundzuge, p. 
94 f.; cf. Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Steles, etc., in the 
British Museum, i. pi. 64. 

23 Griffith, SiiXt and Dir Rif eh, pi. 7, line 284 ff.; Sethe, Ur¬ 
kunden, i. 26; Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 46 (the last-mentioned 
enumerates the varied assortment of commodities forming 
the income of a prophet in the Saitic period). 

24 Cf. Grenfell, Hunt, and Qoodspeed, no. 294, line 12. 

23 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 66 , note 4, 90, note 6 . 

26 lb, p. 65. 
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In Roman times the temple estates became Crown property, 
which the priests could hold on lease from the State.^ The 
temples were also supported by taxes and voluntary contribu- 
tlons.^ 

2 . The offerings.—The oll’erin^a, or, as in the 
temple of Aimbia at Illahun (see below), a portion 
of tnern, seem to have been divided every day* 
among tlie priests proportionately according to 
their 8 tatua> On this principle the chief prophet 
of the temple of ^Jat^ior of Rebnet (Tehneh) re¬ 
ceived as his share a tenth of * all that enters the 
temple.’ ® 

The priest’s daily rations consisted of bread, beer, and meat.® 
Accoraing to Herodotus,? they inc^ludcd ‘a great quantity of 
beef and geese’ and also wine. With this agrees a document of 
the Saitic period.® In the above-mentioned temple of Anubis 
at Illahun the greater part of the daily offerings of bread and 
beer, ‘after the gods were satisfied with them,’8 was handed 
over to the Aa-servants (see § XIV. [a])—of course in return for 
adequate remuneration —for presentation to the dead, the 
priests getting what remained over.n 

3. Other sources of income.—The priests could 
increase their incomes by performing periodical or 
daily services for the dead.^'-^ 

4. Special perquisites of the high-priest.—In 
addition to receiving the largest annual stipend and 
daily rations, the high-priest of a temple evidently 
had special perquisites. 

At Asyut, the superintendent of the prophets of Upwawet 

was entitled to a roast of meat for every bull slaughterea in tiio 
temple and a sf,’-measure of beer for every d.v-vessel of beer 
offered on a day of procession. 

5 . Stipends of the wives and daughters of 
priests.—-According to the JJcci'ee of Caiurpns (line 
85 = Setho, Urhunden^ ii. 152 f.), an allutmeiit from 
the temple revenue was due to the daughters of 
priests from the day of their birth. Tlie same 
authority also informs us that the wives of prie.sts 
received an allowance of bread. 

X. Priestly privileges.—!. Immunity from 
forced labour.—The fact tliat a man was a wceh 
did not necessarily bring him exemf)tion from com¬ 
pulsory State labour, such as work in tlie quarries 
or on the dykes and canals. 

Thus the phyhu of priests of the Herinopolito nome 

are among those depicted dragging the colossal statue of 
JUiuthotp from the quarries of ^latnul) to its appointed resting- 
place. 

I’erpetual immunity from all such labour was 
granted to the prie.sts of certain temples by special 
royal decrees.^® 

In the later Ptolemaic period the priests seem to have been 
immune from all compulsory State r^ervice. In Roman times 
they forfeited more and more of their old privileged position, 
being sometimes taken off by force for the cultivation of (Jrown 
land.i® Only priests of important temples {k6yt.ua lepd) enjoyed 
immunity from compulsory labour.n 

2 . Immunity from taxation and imposts.—In 
the Old Kingdom the teuqiles were liable for im¬ 
posts, such as the furnishing of government uflicials 


with supplies. ^ It appears that in the Saitic period 
the ‘great temples of Egypt’ at least were exempt 
both from the above-mentioned impo.sts and from 
taxation.* 

Under the Ptolemys the majority of the temple estates were 
liable to taxation. Only the estates made over as a jfift to the 
god and administered by the priests themselves were immune,® 
For the position of the temple estates in Roman times see 
I IX. I. 

3. Immunity from poll-tax.— The priests were 
free from poll-tax under the Ptolemys.^ Under 
Kornan rule all hut a .specified number of priests at 
each temj)le had to pay this tax.® 

4. Rignt of asylum.—All temples possessed the 
right of asylum in the later l^oleniaic period.* 
Under Roman rule this right was severmy cur- 
tailed.7 

XI. Admission to the priesthood.—!. 
Tendency of the priesthood to become hereditary. 
—The pric.stly status, i.e. that of weeb^ seems in 
some cases ® to have been hereditary as early as the 
Xllth dynasty. Rut there are no grounds for sup¬ 
posing that then, as in Roman times, the priesthood 
was denied to ail but persons of priestly descent. 

(rt) In the Middle Kingdom numbers of iveeb^ 
priests appear to have been the sons of nori-priestly 
parents.** As late as tlie XXth dynasty we find 
that out of six sons two are priests and the rest 
ollicial.s. 

{b) It is not till after the XXth dynasty that the 
purely priestly families seem to have begun to 
come into being. 

(c) Ry the time of the early Ptolemys admittance 
to tlie priesthood seems to have been restricted to 
persons of prie.stly descent.^* Possibly this restric¬ 
tion was already in force in the Saitic period.^* 

2 . Tests for admittance to the priesthood.—In 
Roman times the.se were very strict. 

(i.) No one could be adiniLtod unless it was satisfactorily de¬ 
monstrated that the applicant belonged to a priestly family p*he 
had to show that both ins father and grandfather were priests.R 
It may here be noted that a priest the purity of whose birth 
had been challenged was considered to have satisfactorily 
roved his claim by being able to read a hieratic book produced 
y the hpoypa.ufxaTei?.!** 

(ii.) An aspirant to the priesthood had to be free from all 
bodily defects as well as of priestly birth.u Cf. perhaps the 
instructions of Psamtik i. with regard to the appointment of 
Peteesi as ivi’eb in various temples: * Let Petefisi be priest in 
them if it were fitting.’*® 

(lii.) Ry a law of Hadrian only priests might be circumcised.^® 
If a candidate proved his priestly descent and his freedom 
from blemish, permission was granted to circumcise. Until ho 
had been circumcised, no person could exercise the priestly 
office. 2 ® For full i)arLicular8 of the procedure to he followed in 
order to obtain permission to circumcise see Grenfell, Hunt, 
and Goodspeed, no. 21)2, p. .^8f. See also art. Circumcision 
(Egyptian). 

(iv.) It is probable that admission to the priesthood entailed 
circumcision as far back as the Old Kingdom, for even ka- 
servants, who probably were not as a rule u’eVt-priests (see 


1 Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 302, note on line 8 and 

p. 88. 

2 Ib. no. 2§8, p. 75, and p. 81, note on line 34. 

3 Not every month, as Borchardt wrongly asserts. 

4 Borchardt, ZA xl. 114. 6 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 20. 

6 Borchardt, ZX xl. 114; Sethe, Urkundan, i. 26; Griffith, 

SiHi and Dir Rtf eh, pi. 7, line 280; cf. Petrie, Knptos, pi. viii. 
lines 6, 11. . „ . ... 

7 li. 37 . 8 Griffith, Demotio Papyrt, lii. 4.5. 

8 Cf. Erman, Handbook, p. 47; Egyptian Stelas in Brit. 


Mu8., i. pi. 47, line 8. 

10 See Griffith, Siut and Dir Rifeh, pi. 7, line 286. 

11 Borchardt, ZX xl. 114. - „ ^ ^ 

12 Griffith, Siut and Dir Rifeh, pi. 6 ff.-Breasted, Anc. 
Records, i. 638 ff.; Davles-Gardiner, p. 79 f.; T. E. Peer, 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, vil. [Liverpool, 1916J 
82 f., pi. XV. line 9 f. (contract with the lector Intel); cf. Sethe, 
Urkunden, 2b, 271. 

n Griffith, Smt and Dir Rifeh, pi. 7, line 802 f.»Breasted, 
ilnc./tccoras, 1. 668ff. i 1 

14 p. B. Newberrv, El-Bershch, London, n.d. [lOO.-)), I. pi. xv. 

10 E.g., Petrie, Ahydos, ii. pi. xviii.; J. Capart, Bull, critique 
dee religions de VEgypte, 19ol, p. 39 f. ; Weill, Dicrets royaux; 
A. H. Gardiner, PS if A xxxiv. [19P21 257 f. ; A. Moret, Charles 
d’immuniti dans Vancien empire igyptien, i. (I^trait du 
Journal aslatique, Juillet-Aoat 1912), Paris, 1912, il. (Extrait du 
Journal aslatique, Mars-Avril 1916), do. 1916. 

1 ® Wilcken, Grundxiige, p. 129. 


1 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 131, line 6 ; cf. Griffith, Demotic Papyri, 
ill. J(«». 

2 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 80, 108 f. 

3 W ilcken, p. 05 with note 5; cf. Da\ ies-Oardiner, p. 87, 5 6, 
on the quebtion of temple land-tenure in dynastic times. 

4 Wilcken, p. 94. 

6 1b. p. 128 ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, pp. 61, 741. 

® Wilcken, p. 94. ? 76. p. 114. 

8 Griffith, .Siu{ and Dir li{feh, pi. 7, line 288 = Brea8ted, Anc. 
Records, i. 552. 

8 E.g., Lange-Schafer, i. nos. 20074, 20142, il. nos. 20432. 
20712. Cf. also no. 20545, according to which in the same 
family-group some members are -priests and some minor 
oflicials. 

10 Lepsius, lii. 231a. 

H E.g., Legrain, Statues et statuettes, ii. nos. 42138, 42188, 
42189, 42211, 42215 ; IlTr xxvil. [1905] 73 ff. 

12 Decree of Canopus, hieroglyphic text, line 14 f. 

13 See Griffith, Demotic Papyri, lii. 80 f., 83 f., 97. 

14 Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 293, hues 17-22, 291, and 
the editors’ statements on pp. 66 f., 68f., and 01; Ueitzenstein, 


p. 5 ; Wilcken, p. 218. 

18 Reitzenstein, p. 17 f. 

1® Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, il. no. 291, lines 40-63. 


17 Wilcken, p. 128. 

18 Griffith, Demotic PapyH, no. lx. 8/18. Otto, i. 2U. 

» Wilcken, p. 123; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 293, 

lines 19-22. 
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two mothers presSenciriK e;ioii » »«.. «T’oa‘>'' 

might well compare Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, ii.no. 292. 

(V.) We learn from the Decree of Canopue (hieroglyphic text, 
lines 14, 34 f.), that it was the king who admitted new priests. 
This seems to have been the custom also in 'J,® 


prifsthooii the earlier periods.* In Roman times it was 
the iSio\6yot, or high-priest of all Egypt (the representative of 
the emperor in all religious matters), who, after the necessary 

e articniars had been laid before him, granted permission 
> circumcise the candidate and then admitted him to the 
pries! hood * 

(vi.) In Roman times a new priest, on being admitted to the 
priestly order, had to pay a fee to the State called to reXeemKoy.^ 

XII. Appointment to priesttjY offices.— 
I. Hig^h-priesthoods. —Iligh-priests scorn regu¬ 
larly to have been appointed to tlicir office by the 
king.'^ See below, 2 (/), and above § II. i. 

(a) When the central power was weak, the high-priesthoods, 
along with the local governorships, tended to become heredi¬ 
tary; 8 and in all periods, too, the high-priesthoods of certain 
famous temples seem frequently to have become vested in one 
family for several generations.® But even so the actual appoint¬ 
ment to the high-priesthood seems still to have rested with the 
sovereign, i® 

(61 We have two instances of the high-priest of Amun of 
Thebes being chosen by an oracle of the god hirnself.^i In the 
first case the king confirmed the clioice of the god ; In the 
second we may presume that the king ratified the choice, as 
the new high-priest was his son. 

2 . Priestly offices below the rank of high-priest. 
—Snell offices could be (a) assigned by the king, or 
{b) by his representative, tlie local governor and 
high-priest, (c) purchased, [d) conveyed by deed of 
transference, (c) bequeathed to descendants. 

(a) A king of th« XV’lIIth dynasty promoted a certain 
AmonemtiSt from the rank of we'eb to that of ‘father of the 
god.’i'4 He was perhaps later appointed prophet by the 

king.13 

( 6 ) The local governor and high-priest, as Pharaoh’s represen¬ 
tative, seems to have appointed persons to vacant priesthoods.i* 
(c) Priesthoods were bought and sold from the earliest times 
onwards.is Appointments to priestly offices in Roman times 
were usually obtained by purchasing them from the govern- 

ment.i 8 

(d) I’riesthoods could be conveyed by the holder while living 
to another person by deed of transfer. n 


1 W. Max Muller, Egyptological Researches, Washington, 
1906, p. 61 f.; J. Capart, Line Rue de toviheauz d Saqgarah, 
Brussels, 1907, pi. Ixvi. 

2 F. Chabas, (Fuvres diverges, Paris, 1899-1905, ii. 115 ff. (vol. 
X. of ‘ Biblioth^jque ^gyptologique,’ ed. G. Maspero, Paris, 
1893-1909). 

3 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, pp. 83, 81, note 8. 

4 The statement of Amenomh^t, high-priest of Amun in the 
XVIIIth dynasty—‘ I was xulrnittetl to hear what the priests 
hear’ (A, il. Gardiner, ZA xlvii. 93)—apparently does not refer 
to his admission to the priesthood, but to some special promo¬ 
tion that came to him after he had been a we'eb for many 
years. 

5 Wilcken, p. 128; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, ii. no. 

202. 

•<Otto, i. 212; Reitzenstein, p. 10. 

7Sethe, Urknnden, i. 2tj, 84 f., ZX xliv. 30 ff. ; Breasted, 
Anc. Records, iii. .505(7]; Brugsch, Thesaurus Inscriptionuin 
Aegypticai'um, Leipzig, 1883-91, pp. 908f,, 942. 

8 Breasted, History, p. 120; Blackman, Ruck Tombs of Meir, 
i, 91T.; Petrie, Koptos, pi. \iii. lines 0, 12; Breasted, A 7 ic. 
Records, iv. 787 ff. 

® Sethe, ap. L. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal dcs Konigs ^a\hU‘riI, 
Ijcigz.ig, 1910, ii. 102 ; E, Schiaparelli, Cat. del Museo archeo- 
logteo di Firenze : antichitd egizie. Home, 1887, p. 201 ff.; 
Brugsch, Thesaurus, p, 889ff.; Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 
618ff.; Brugsch. ZA xvi. (1878] 4If. 

10 Newberry, Beiii //a.'^an, i, 57ff. = Breasted, Anc. Records, 
i. 622ff.; Petrie, Kojdos, pi. viii. lines 6, 12—Breastetl, Anc. 
Records, i. 778 ff. ; Sethe, Llrkunden, i. 84 ; Brugsch, Thesaurus, 
pp. 908f., 942., 

Sethe, ZA xliv. 32 ff.; Krman, ZX xlv. 4. 

12 Gardiner, ZX xlvii. 93. 13 76., line 15 f. of text. 

14 E.g., Sethe, Urknnden, \. 26 ; Griffith, Demotic Papyri, pp. 
81 ff., 96 f.; ct. perhaps Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 620. 

1* Sethe, Urkunden, i. 12, 36; Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, pi. 
xiii. line 19ff., Demotic Papyri, iii. 44ff. 

1® Wilcken, p. 127 f. ; Grenfell,,, Hunt, and Goodspeed, nos. 
294-297; Wilcken and Griffith, ZA xlv. 103 ff. 

17 Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, 29 = pl. xi. line 10 ff., Demotio 
Papyri, iii. 92 with note 2, 102; Sethe, Urkunden, i. 12, 86, 


la], [t]). 

3. Investiture and installation of priests. — 

Rame.s.ses il., on appointing Nebwenonef to the 
bi‘-li-priestbood of Aman, invested him with two 
Hol'd signets and a gold ((f'ra) staff.* At the instal- 
bitirn of the chief priestess {ihyt) of AmQii of 
Napata a silver pail for libations of milk® was 
placed in her right hand and a silver sistrurn in 
her left.® Perhaps on his appointment or at liis 
installation the high-priest of Pta^i of Memphis 
was invested with hi.s curious chain of 00106 .“^ 

At the installation of ‘the god’s wife’ and high-priestess of 
Amun, 'Enkhnesneferibre*, ‘the prophets, fathers of the god, 
M'rV 6 -priests, lectors, the staff (umivt) of the temple of Amun, 
w’cre behind her and the great companions were in front 
thereof, performing for her all the customary ceremonies of the 
Induction of the god’s votaress of Amun into the temple. The 
god’s scribe and nine 7 <'^'r 6 -prie 8 t 8 of this house fastened on for 
lier all the amulets and ornaments of the god’s wife and god's 
votaress of Amun.’8 The newly-appointed prophet of Amun of 
Teuzoi had to ‘anoint the hands’ at his induction.® 

XIII. The functions of the temple 
PRIESTS. —The temple was the ‘ hon.se of the god,* 
ht-nir, and the priesthood in certain aspects was 
regarded as domestic service.^® The word hm-ntr 
(Coptic goNT)>^^ which we, following the Greeks, 
render * prophet,* means ‘servant of the god.* 
Similarly the tomb was the ‘house of the ka' 
ht k\y and the mortuary priest was the *ka- 
servant,* hin-/c].^^ 

I. Accordingly in the daily services the priest 
sprinkled the god with water—a ceremony derived 
from servants bathing their master —fumigated 
him with incense,^* clothed and anointed him,^® 
applied cosmetics to his eyes,*® and arrayed him in 
his various ornaments.*^ 

(а) The formulro that were repeated during the performance 
of these ceremonies are full of allusions to the legendary tales 
about Osiris and Horns, and brought every one of the priest’s 
manual acts into relation with some episode in the Osiris myth.^® 
The god was regarded as Osiris, and the priest (= 5 the king) as 
his son Horns. 

( б ) The daily duties of the prophet, or, as the chief daily 
officiant was sometimes called, the ‘great uS'eb,’^ involved 
opening the doors of the shrine ixiniaining the g(xi’s statue and 
taking the statue out of it.®l He is tlierefore described as ‘ enter¬ 
ing in upon ’ such and such a god or goddess, ‘ seeing him’-^® or 


1 Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 624-026, 753 f. ; Moret, Ritiul, 
p. 105 ; Legrain, Statues et statuettes, iii. no. 42230, a; Grenfell, 
Hunt, ana Goodspeed, no. 294, note on line 2; Herod, ii. 
37. 

3 Sethe, Urkunden, \. 12 , 36; Griffith, NiYg and D(r Rifeh, 
pi. 6 , line 269ff. ; cf. Newberry, lieni Hasan, i. pi. xxv. line 99. 

3 Reitzenstein, 10, note 6 ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, 
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4 Sethe, ZX xliv. 33. 

® Cf. H. Junker, Das Gotterdekret uber das Abaton, Vienna, 
1913, p. Off. 

6 Schafer, Urkunden, iii. 105. 

7 Erman, ZX xxxiii. [1895] 22(.; M. A. Murray, Saqqara 
Mastabas, London, 1905, i. pis. i., xxxvi. 

3 G. Maspero, Ayinales au Service, v. 85 ff.; cf. Breasted, 
Anc. Records, iv. 958 D. 

» Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 97 with note 1, 238 witli note 
6 ; cf. Gardiner, ZX xlvii. 93 ( 8 ]. 

1 ® Erman, Handbook, p. 46f.. Life, p. 275. 

H Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 46, note 4 ; G. Steindorff, ZX 
. Iv. 141. 

Davies-Gardiner, p. 78 f. ; Erman, Handbook, p. 39. 

13 See art. Purification (Egyptian), § III. x ; Moret, Rituel, p. 
171 ff. 

14 Moret, Rituel, p. 176 ff. ; cf. art. Purification (Egyptian), 
i III. f. 

15 Moret, Rituel, pp. 179-199. i« Ib. p. 179 f. 

17 Ib. p. 238 ff. 

18 Erman, Handbook, p. 46 f., Life, p. 274 f. ; see also art 
Purification (Egyptian), 8 V. 4 . 

1 ® See above, § 11. a. 2 ® Moret, Rituel, pp. 7, 42. 

« Erman, Handbook, p. 45; Moret, Rituel,pp. 86 ff., 167. 

22 ‘ Her ’ in the actual inscription quoted, as the divinity in 
question is Hathor. 
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hit beauty ,’1 and 'performing the ceremonies for him with the 
two arms.’ * 

(c) Another duty of the priests was to carry In procession the 
image of the divinity, placed in a boat-shaped shrine, on the 
occasion of a festival.^ 

2 . The temple priests, in addition to the ordinary 
appellations prophet, father of the god, and wteh, 
which denoted their rank in the hierarchy, bore a 
number of titles,^ many of which convey very little 
meaning to us or are quite unintelligible. These 
additional titles denote special administrative or 
special religious functions.® 

(a) Scribe of the temple. —A very important functionary in 
eat!h phyle was the scribe of the temple, who, during his term 
of office, kept all the temple accounts and mode all the entries 
in the temple day-book.® He was certainly of priestly rank.7 

(b) Lector —There were ‘ordinary lectors’ 

'S\w) and a ‘chief lector’ {hry-bb hry-dld]) on the temple staff.® 
The chief lector was on the permanent staff; ordinary lectors 
were members of the rotating phylai.® 

(1.) The chief lector ranked third on the staff of the Middle 
Kingdom temple of Anubis at Illahun, only the phjdarch coming 
between him and the superintendent of the temple, i.e. the 
high-priest. 10 The odice of high-priest was often combined with 
that of lector or chief lector.^ 

(il.) The priestly grade of the ordinary lectors seems generally 
to have been that of w^'eb.^^ A lector could also he a pi»ylarch. 

(ill.) The duty of the lector was to recite the formulu), to the 
accompaniment of which the rites in the temples were 
performed.!* 

(i V.) For the lector as a mortuary pi-iest see under § XIV. (c) ; as 
a magician, see art. Maoic (Egyptian), § 9 , and rJardiner, PSBA 
xxxix. [1917] 31 ; as a physician, see under § XVI. 

(c) Dancers and mxisicians. —Probably male as well as female 
dancers and musicians were attached to all temples; 1 ® they 
seem to have figured especially at festivals.!® In the Mitldle 
Kingdom many of them were foreigners—chiefly Aamu—17 and 
perhaps slaves.!® 

(d) Door-kecperSy cfc.—The temple staff included minor func¬ 
tionaries such as door-keepers and sweepers.!® In the temple of 
Anubis at Illahun these were permanent functionaries, not 
members of phyla ,20 But a temiile door-keeper could be a 
•wi'eb and a second prophet of the endowment of the altar .21 

XIV. The mortuary PRiEsrs.—Uxe cult of 
the dead in many re.specta resembled that of the 
gods (see above, § XIII.). The officiants most eom- 
monlj" represented as performing the services 
required by the dead bear the titles * ^*a-servaIlt,* 
‘emhalmer,* Meetor,’ ‘chief lector,’ ‘treasurer of 
the god,’ imy-khant. 

1 Cf. Morct, Ritxiel, p. 66 . 

3 Kainai, Annales au Service, xv. 213; Lange-Schafer, no. 
20359. For further de-scriptions of the priest’s daily duties see 
Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 664; Laiige- 8 chafer, nos. 20369, 
20630; cf. Schafer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in Abydos, pp. 18, 
19 with note 1. 

3 Ernmn, Life, p. 275 f., Handbook, p, 49 f.; cf. Griffith, Sirtf 


(a) Ka-servant (ifim-A:,’).—The Ara-servant was responsible for 
the maintenance of the services (daily or periodical) performed 
on behalf of the dead in the tomb-chapel or ‘ house of the ka,'X 
as was the prophet, or ‘ servant of the god,’ for those performed 
on behalf of a divinity in a temple;2 and the same metiiods 
were employed to secure the services of hoth.S The daily or 
periodical services consisted mainly in the pouring out of liba¬ 
tions, the burning of incense, and the presentation of offering 
of food and drink to the deceased.* ‘It is a man’s Jfca-priesE,’ 
says pefaihap, ‘who maintains his possessions (’i^wf)® and his 
offerings.’» 

(i.) Not unnaturally fca-servants were on the staff of the 
temple of Osiris at Abydos 7 and of Anubis at Illahun ; 8 but the 
impression gained from the majority of texts is tiiat the ka- 
servants formed an organization distinct from the temple 
priesthood, as did the choachytoe (;(oaxuTai) of the Graeco- 
Homan period.® 

(li.) The choachyt(K (=^Kgyp. xr*,fi-mxp, ‘ water-offerer’) l® ful- 
filled in the Ptolemaic and Homan periods the same functions 
as the A:a-8ervant8 in earlier limes. They were respoiisihle for 
the upkeep of the tombs and for the safety of the mummies 
within them.!! As their name shows, one of their chief duties 
was to pour out libations to the dead ,!2 the ancient funerary 
offering having degenerated into little more than a periodical 
libation accompanied by the repetition of the prescribed 
formulae.!® 

(lii.) Like the choachytee,^^ the Aa-servants were divided into 
pli>lje,!-‘' and were und«r the direction 0 / ‘superintendents ’ and 
‘ inspectors.’!® 

(iv.) Judgln^ from the determinatives of limw-k\ (Ara-sorvants) 
in .Sethe, Urkninden, i. 11 ff., 36 (cf. 27 f.), the ^•a-.servant8, in 
the Old Kingdom at least, seem, like the chu achy tee, to have 
been of both sexes. 

(v.) Both Ara-priests aiid choachytee were in the habit of dis¬ 
posing of their offices and the attached emoluments by will (or 
deed of transference) or by sale.’® In Old and Middle kingdom 
dot'uments it i.s sometimes stipulated that the Art-servants are 
not to dispose of the endowments by sale or by will {iinyt-pr)X9 
to any people, but are to transmit them (of course with their 
attendant resiionsibilities) to their children.®® Or, again, the 
Art-servant is to choose one particular son as his heir, and that 
son in his turn is to do the same.21 

(b) Embabner ,—The embalmer (w’f) is a familiar figure from 
the earliest times in the representations of funerals and other 
mortuary ceremonies ,22 The laboratory in which he exercised 
his art was called the ‘ place of ]mrification ’ (w'bt),^ or ‘ good 
house,’24 or, more fully, the ‘place of purification of the good 
house.’25 

(i.) From the inscriptions accompanying a series of scenes in 
the tomb-chapel of Pepi'onkh at Meir,26 the ernbalmers in that 
locality seem, like the paraschistce and taricheutce of Gresco- 
Roman times, to have formed an organization or gild of their 
own under the direction of one or more ‘ inspectors’ {slid- wt) 
and a superintendent (Imy-r] wt). In the temple of Anubis at 
Illahun, however, each ph>le of priests appears to have con¬ 
tained one enibaluier,27 who therefore must have been at least a 
v'i'eb. 

(ii.) In the Ptolemaic and Roman periods the ernbalmers were 
called paraschistce {■napao^x^^rai) and taricheutce (rapix^vTai), 
the former making the necessary incisions, etc., in the corpse, 
the latter carrying out the embalming and wrapping .28 At 


and Dir Rtff‘h, pi- 6 , line 274 f. = Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 640 f. 
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5 E.g., Schafer, Priestergrober . . . von Totentempcl des Ni- 
User-lii', p. 34 (Schafer’s explanation is wrong ; 'Inhtp was, of 
course, superintendent of the fishers and fowlers on the temple 
estates); Erman,././(/■«, p. ‘291 ; Griffith, Sidf and Dir Rifeh, pi. 
7 ; Borchardt, ZK xxxvii. 94, xl. 114. 

6 Borchardt, ZX xxxvii. 94. 

7 E.g., Griffith, ShU and Dir Rifeh, pi. 7 ; Legrain, Statues 
et statuettes, i. no. 42078, e. 

8 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94 ; Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, pi. x. 
note on line 2 ; Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, iii. pi. xxiii. 2. 

9 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94. 

10 lb. 

11 fi VIII. 3 (b). 

12 Erman, Life, p. 294 with note 1; Sethe, Urkunden, iy. 470; 
Wreszin-skl, p. 11; Erman, ZA xvii. 72. 


18 Wreszinski, p. 11. t j - 

14 Erman, Life, pp. 289, 294; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 261 
(-Breasted, Anc. Records, ii. 280); Breasted, Anc. Records, 
506 iv. 9f)8D; H. Junker, Die Shnuienwachen in den Osins- 
mysterien, Vienna, 1910, pp. 6, 33, 38, pnssiin ’, cL Blackman, 
Rock Tombs of Meir, ii. pi. ix., iii. ‘29, *^2, pi. xxii. *• 

1® E.g., Langc-Schafer, no. 20020; Gnfiilh, Hieratic Papyri, 
p. 69 ff.; Blackman, Rock Tombs of 3 /e?r, ii. 24; Davies- 
Gardiner p. 94 ff. ; N. de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of hi- 
Amnma, London, 1903-08, i. 81, pi. xiil.; see also under | VI. 4 , 


16 Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, p. 60 ff. ^ P- 

18 Ib. pis. xH. line 10, xiii. lino 16, xxx. line 85. 

19 0apart, Bulletin critique de4 religions de Ihgypte, 


^ 20 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94 Sethe, Urkunden, Iv. 30. 


1 See A. M. Blackman, in Journ. of Egyptian Archaeology, 
iii. [1916]‘2.6011. 

2 Davies-Gardiner, p. 73 f. 

8 Cf. Sethe, Urkunden, i. 25 with i. Ilf., 36 f., and see Griffith, 
Sint and Dir Rifeh, nl. (5, line 269 ff. ; Newberry, Beni Hasan, 
I pi. XXV. line80ff.; Ermnn, Life, p. 823 f., Handbook, )>. 123 f. ; 
Peet, Annals of Arcfueology and Anthropoloay, vii. 81 ff.; 
EgyiMan Steles in Brit. Mus., i. pi. 64 ; see also § IX. x. 

4 Newberry, Beni Hasan, i. pi. xxv. line 84 ff.; A. Moret, 
CoyrijHes rendvs des siances de I'Acndimie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres, Paris, 1914, p. 643; Davies-Gardiner, p. 73ff.; 
Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, ii. pi. x., iii. pis. xxi.-xxiii. 

®Ori'crhaps ‘repasts’ (H. Qrapow, ZA xhii. 106, note 37); 
but see Smuhe, B 240. 

6 Griffith, .Snlf and Dir R\feh, pi. 6, line 269. 

7 Lange-Schafer. i. no. 20093, ii. no. 20748. 

8 Boivhardt, ZA xl. 114. » Otto, i. 99 ff. 

10 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. pp. 16, 56, note 6. 

11 Otto, i. 100. 12 lb. i. 99-101. 

13 Sec Blackman, in Joum. of Egyptian Archaeology, iii. 33. 

14 Otto, i. 103 f. 1 ® Sethe, Urkunden, i. 1.3 f., 36. 

1® Murray, Index of Names and Titles of the Old Kingdom, pi. 

xxiii. 

17 Otto, i. 102; Griffith-Wllcken, ZA xlv. 104. 

18 Sethe, Urkuiulen, i. 12, 36 ; Griffith-Wilcken, ZA xlv. 103 ff. 
1 ® 'Jmyt-pr also means ‘deed of transference* (see Griffith, 

Hieratic Papyri, p. 29 f.). 

20 Sethe, Urkunden, \. 12, 80. 

21 Griffith, Siut and Dir Rifeh, pi. 6, line 272. 

22 E.g., Lepsius, ii. pis. 4 f., 25, 36, IOI 6 ; Blackman, Rock 
Tombs of Meir, iii. pis. xvii., xxiii. 2. 

23 Davies-Gardiner, p. 46, note 3. . „ • ^ 

24 Lange'Sehafer, nos. 20088, 20467 ; F. LI. Griffith, Stones of 
the High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 29. 

2® Davies-Gardiner, p. 46, note 3. . „ j,- 

2® See Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, L 6; Davies-Oardiner, 
p. 45, note 4. _ 

27 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94. Otto, i. 106 ff. 
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Memphia they and the cJwachytce were united In one large grou; 
and their functiona were interchangeable.^ 

For the etnbalmer’a impersorjation of Aruibls see § VI. s. 

(c) Chief lectors and lectorii.—'IhG9& figure as prominently ti 
the funerary as in the temple nervices. As mortuary officiants 
their duty was to direct the ritual of the emhalmer’s workshop 
and of the tomb-chapel, and to recite the accompanyini 
formulae. The functions of the lector and embalmer were no 
sharply differentiated. Thus a chief lector is described as beinj 
'over the mysteries of the good house ,’2 and an ordinar 
lector is entitled * Anubis in the good house, chief of th’ 
lectors' 3 or ‘ treasurer of the god, Anubis the embalmer.’^ 

This explains, perhaps, why Diodorus calls the chief embalmei 
a scribe, ypafjifxartv^f and why the Greek rendering of brj/-^b, 

' lector,' is Taptj^evrny, ‘ embalmer.’ 8 

(d) ‘ Treasurer of the god.' —The presence of a functionar 
bearing this title at funerary ceremonios? is a legacy from tb 
time when they were performed for the Pharaoh only.® Tl 
‘treasurer of the god’ was closely associated with the acquis 
tion of precious commodities* such as turquoise,the produt 
of Byblos and Punt,B stone from Hanmiamat for monuments,! 
incense, etc., from the Sud&n ; he would naturally, therefore, 
play an important part in the royal obsequies, for he would 
have to supply many of the articles required for the embalming 
and burial of the king. ‘Treasurer of the god,’ as a mortuary 
title, could be combined with those of ‘lector’ and ‘Anubis the 
embalmer.’ 

(s) Sem-priest. —The funerary officiant with this title repre- 
senta, of course, the high-priest of Ptah of Memphis.!^ That 
ecclesiastic naturally pronounced the offering formula,!® and 
burned incense and offered libation,!7 at the burial of a 
Memphite king. As was to be expected, the sem was the chiel 
officiant in the ‘ Opening of the Mouth ’ a rite originally per¬ 
formed, perhaps, on royal statues,l» and therefore in early times 
a function of the Memphite high-prieat in his capacity of chief 
artificer, wr brp htnwt (lit. ‘ great in directing the craftsmen ’).20 
(/) Jtny-khnnt (imp-bnt). —This priest is frequently figured 
In repreHentations of funerary ceremonies, especially those of 
the Middle and New Kingdom's.21 Sethe 22 thinks that imy-Jnf 
means ‘festival priest.* Connected with the Osiris cult at 
Abydos there was a ‘ great imy-A:/ian< ’ who was also entitled 
‘ prophet ’ and ‘ great wfeb.’ 2 * 

XV. Priests of the reigning kino.—T he 
we eh priests and prophets of the reigning? Pharaoh 
M’ere a prominent feature of the Old Kingdom 
I)riesthood. We also meet with them later.“ 

XVI. Priests as DOCTORS.-^ThQ professions 
of physician and priest {weeb or lector) were often 
combined.*® 

A wteb who is also a physician (swntc) pronounces the sacri¬ 
ficial victim pure.27 Priests of the goddess Sakhmet were 
regarded as especially skilled in the art of medicine.28 The 
bijsiness of the priest of Sakhmet depicted w-ith cattle in a 
scene in the tomb-chapel of a Cusite noinarch at Meir 29 was thus 
evidently to decide whether they were fit for sacrificial purposes 
or not. There was apparently a medical school at Sals attached 
to the temple of Neith, It was restored in the reign of Darius 

! Otto, ). 105-107. 2 Lange-Schiifer, no. 20088. 

* 7b. no. 20157. 

* Ib. no, 2o:i;iS, I. d, line 8 ; see also § VI. a. » Otto, I. 106. 

® Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 122, note 3 . 

^ E.g., Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, Iii. pi. xxiii. 2; 
Newberry, Beni Hasan, i. pis, xx., xxxv. 

® Cf. § III. 1 , and see Davies-Gardiner, pp. 65, 87. 

9 Brman, Life, p. 96. !« Breasted, Anc. Records, I. 842. 

11 Ib. §§ 351, 361. 12 Ib. §§ 297 ff.. 888 . 13 Ib. § .336. 

1* Lange-Schafer, ii. no. 20538, I. d, line 3 : see also Otto, i 
115. 

13 See Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, p. Sff.- 
Stolk.p. 35 . ^ .H 

i» E.g., Newberry, Beni Hasan, i. pis. xvii., xxxv.: Davies- 
Gardiner, p. 21 ; Griffith, Sint and Dfr Rifeh, pi. 2. 

17 E g., Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, i, pi. iii.; Junker, 
Stundenwachen, p. 6 . 

18 Davies-Gardiner, p. 59; Budge, The Book of Opening the 
Mouth, 1 . 155ff.; cf. Schafer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in 
Abydos, p. 18. 

19 Davies-Gardiner, p. 57 ; see 5 III, x. 

20 Stolk, p. 13 ; see § III. 1 . 

21 E.g., Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, iii. 22 , 33 , pis. xiv., 

xxiii. 2; Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir cl-Gchrdu<i, ’\\. pi! 
vii. ; Davies-Gardiner, pp. 52, 54 ; Davies, Five Theban Tombs, 
Jvondon, 1913, pi. vi. ; Borchardt, Grahdenkmal des Konias 
Sa\hu.rt, ii. pi. 19. ^ 

^ Ap. Borchardt, Grahdenkmal des Koniqs >^a\bu-rF, ii. 96. 

28 Lange-Schafer, iv no. 20514. See also K, Dyroff and B. 
Partner, AegypHsche Grabsfeine und Denksteine aus siid- 
deutschen Sammlungen, Munich, 1902-04, ii. 2ff., pi. ii.sW E 
Crum, xvi. [18941 132 f. 

94 Erman, Life, p. 290.^ 

25 Eg., Borchardt, ZA xxxvil. 94. 

25 See art. Maoic [Egyptian], vol. vill. p. 268* ; Kam&l, Annales 
efu Service, xv. 244. 

27 J. E. Quibell, The Ramessejim, Ix)ndon, 1896, pi. xxxvi. 

28 Wreszinski, Der Papyrus Ebers, Leipzig, 1913, i. 99 , 2f. 

29 Blackman,/focA; Tombs of Meir, iii. pi. iii. 


by a ‘chief prophet of Noith ’ who was also styled ‘great in 
medicine' (ter sum).t In a Ptolemaic bilingual an embalmer, 
Ta.ptxevrriK, is termed syn, ‘physician,’ in the Demotic version .2 

XVII. Priests as magicians. — See art. 
Magic (Egyptian), vol. viii, p. 268 ; supplemented 
by A. II. (xurdiner, PSBA xxxix. 31 (F. 

XVIII. Priests as JUDGES.~PviQQt» acted in 
tliis capacity in the New Kingdom. Of a board 
(knht) of ten iudges who sat on one day, six were 
prophets (including the high-priest of AmQn, who 
presided), and three « 6 -priests. Only one, a 
scribe, was a layman.® 

XIX. Purification and purity of priests. 

—See art. PURIFICATION (Egyptian), § V. 7 . 

XX. Clothing, etc., of PRiESTS.~&Qe art. 
Purification (Egyptian), § V. 7 {g), (h). 

XXL The priesthood as a civil function. 
—The higher priestly oflices were sometimes 
evidently civil appointments; i.e., the holders of 
them were not professional priests.® 

Dcfailjap, e.g., a Middle Kingdom ruler of the Lycopolite 
nome ana therefore ij)SO facto high-priest (superintendent of 
the prophets of the local divinity),® cannot have exercised his 
priestly functions for a considerable part of his career, aa he 
was resident governor of the newly acquired territory in the 
Sudan, the administrative centre of which was the modern 
Kerma.5 The same may be said of a local prince like Ameny of 
Beni Hasan, who, in addition to being very active as civil 
administrator of the nome, went on military and mining expedi- 
tion8.7 Similarly Seti, an important official in the reign of 
Harnesses ii., combined with a number of imixirbant civil and 
military appointments several priesthoods, which must surel^y 
have been sinecurcH.® Cf. also the case of Pete^sl, a busy civil 
servant of the Sailic age, to whom was assigned ‘ the share of 
the prophet of Amun of 'Teuzoi and his enneod of deities,' but 
who, apparently, never once officiated in this capacity.® 

The offices of sem, ‘son whom he loves,’ and sm*(T), in the 
case of Ikhernofret, were practically civil appointments, and 
were doubtless only temporarily held by him m his capacity of 
special envoy and representative of the king ; i® he was, as we 
can see from his titles,G not a professional priest. The same 
may be said of SehetepibrS*; 12 also of Menthhotp.i® who, though 
he bore several priestly titles,14 was vizier and chief justice,!® 
,nd held several other posts of secular administration. 
Litbratdrb.— This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. AyLWARD M. BlaCKMAN. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Creek) {Upevs, 
lipeia, iepu)(T\jv7)). —I, General characteristics.—The 
ireck.s did not possess a priesthood, in the sense 
of a sacred caste or class of men through whose 
medium alone the gods could be approached. 
Priests and jiriestesses existed everywhere among 
hem in great numbers, but their significance is 
quite other than that of a sacred order, such as 
was seen among the most highly developed of the 
mrrounding nations. It is true that there are 
n Greece also considerable traces of ideas of a 
vind that mi' lit have led to similar hierarchic 
nstitutions. Eor the Greeks were familiar with 
-he idea that certain individuals or classes of 
)eople possessed some inherent cajincity for par- 
icular sacred functions—that women, e.g., were 
he chosen medium of communication between 
gods and men at certain oracular seats, or that 
=iome men possessed inherent man tic powers, and 
‘he like: Wt this docs not greatly affect the 
general Hellenic attitude, which was on the whole 
o refuse to define any department of life as tabu, 
iut on the contrary to throw open all its possi¬ 
bilities to any and every individual claiming the 
nine of citizen. This is true also of the Homeric 

1 Schafer, ZA xxxvil. ^72 ff. 

2 Griffith-Wilcken, ZJi xlv. 107 

5 Erman, ZA xvii. 72; see also Breasted, Ane. Records, 
ii. 64 f. 

* See Erman, Life, p. 202. 

» Griffith, Siiit and Dfr R\feh, pi. 0. 

8G. A. Reisner, ZS Iii. [1914] 43. 

7New'berry, Deni Hasan, 1. 21 ff. ; Breasted, Anc. Records, 
619 ff. 

8 Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 642. 

9 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 82, 84, 92. 

10 Schafer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in Abydos, pp. 10,15,18ff. 

11 Ib, p. 10. 12 Lange-Schafer, Ii. no. ‘20538. 

15 lb. no. 20539. 14 lb. side 1. iinea 18-17. 

^5 Ib. side i. line 1. 
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poems, which, while aamittin^' tlie claim of, 
Kalchas tx) special mantic endowment {II. i. 72), 
and indicating the high honour in which priests of 
various deities were held {II. v. 78 : 5’ ws tUto 

; cf. xvi. 605), exhibit Nestor sacrihcing to 
Athene with the assistance of his sons only, no 
priest being mentioned, and none, so far as we can 
see, finding any place in the ceiemony {Od. hi. 
430 f.). This accords with the facts of historical 
times. Priests and priestesses alike throughout 
the Greek world enjoy considerable social and 
civic distinction, which tends to increase rather 
than to diminish as Greek civilization develops, 
yet Isocrates can say, \\ith but slight exaggera¬ 
tion, that any man might be a priest (ii. 7 : fin 
^aaCkciav iccnrep lepuidvvqv Trai^rfis dudpdt elvai 
pofillovaiv). 

Whatever may have been, amonjf the Orceka, in the apfca 
below the historical horizon, the relations existinff between 

f )riest, kin", and community, in historical times the priesthood, 
ike everythin)^ else, has had to submit to the all-embracinf> 
sway of the idea of the State, and has become to a very eon- 
siderable dcprree secularized and is re^^arded almost purely 
from the politico-social point of view. This is (dearly and 
emphatically asserted not only in rejfard to the administrative 
activities of the priest, but also in rej^ard to his purely sacer¬ 
dotal functions (.^Esohin. iii. 18 : i' u/xar irpwTov ini tmu 

trapa56fwv, oTov Toi)s ieptl^ koI ras irpeia^ vnf\t6vi'ov^ tivat 
KtktutL 6 v6p.o^, xai (TvKK^ftSriv anavra^ Kal itcdiTTOV^ Kara 

(Tw/xa, Tov? tA yip^ Xap^dvovra-S koli rdf <vx®^ vnip vptdy irpb? 
Tov? Oeov? fuxoM<vouv, Ka'i ov ifita aAAa k<k\ tcoivfi rd yivr) ; 

cf. Dem. in Nenir. llfl; Pint. QuiPSt, Gr. 38). Only the act«ial 
sacred rites which priests perforin escape from this seonlar 
control, simply because, beiuK traduional, they dated from an 
ajje anterior to the birth of the historical State itself, and 
owed much of their force to that vciy fact. Hence the so- 
called leges sacrae are found to be confined to rejrulations 
touching qualifications for otfice, priests' percpiisites, the estab¬ 
lishment of additional ceremonies, etc.—just such details as 
fell to be regulated in connexion with purely secular offices; 
they teach us nothing of the details of ritual. In this sense, 
then, it is not incorrect to describe the Greek pi iest as in some 
sort a State official. The ultimate authority in a question 
concerning rd lepd is not a synod of priests, but the council and 
the assembly (\r. At/t. Pol. 43). i 

The Greek priest or priestess, then, is one who 
is charged witii certain specific religious functions 
or ritual acts, directed godwards, in the due per¬ 
formance of which the State, either as a whole or 
through its organic groups {gentes, phratries, 
families, etc.), is vitally interested. These 
functions, based as they were mainly upon a 
traditional ritual, demanded a certain, oiton a 
high, degree of professional or technical know¬ 
ledge, just a.s did many other departments of 
civic life ; the priest is simply one who is * skilled 
in the rules of sacrifice, prayer, and purification.’^ 
Practically, therefore, the lepevs implied the ex¬ 
istence of a temple or some form of holy place 
dedicated to the particular deity in whose service 
he ministered. For the Greek priest was always 
the servant of a particular deity, and that at a 
particular shrine,® and at none other. There was 
no such thing as a priest with a general com¬ 
petence of sacerdotal functions at any and every 
shrine, or as minister to any and every deity, 
simply by virtue of his priesthood as such. For 
there was in fact no general or universally applic¬ 


1 This is true even in cases where reference wae made to an 
oracle, for such reference could be made, in a matter of State, 
only by properly accredited representatives; nor was such 
reference absolutely essential, though it was In harmony with 
Hellenic, and especially Athenian, sentiment to refer such 
matters to Apollo (cf. Plat. Rep- 427 0 : ovto? ydp «ijirov o fleov 
rrtpX rd roiavra ndtriv dy9p<onoi^ ndrpios iivyv^^ yv^ 

ini Tov OfiAaAov naOijfxeyot e^riytirai). . , , , 

«Stob. IScl. Eth., ed. Gaisford, il. 662: rhv ydp icpea tivai 
itiv f/uLTTcipov vofJLbtv To)V ir«pl dv<rlai Kol «VX“^» tcai KaSaptioy^, 
Kat lSpv<reif tcai ndyra. rd roiavTo. Perhaps the best detlmtion 
is given in Plato, Pol. 290 0 : xai fxV ical to riv le^uy av yeyoy, 
OK rb youifiov ^yi<ri, na.pd iiiy rifxuiy Siopeds Beoit Sia 0v<ri<oy 
iniirrriitdy Tctti icard yoyy «iteiVot« SiapelaBai, napa Si tKtiyuv 
KTtjiXiP oyaBuiy ravTci fita^oi'ov 

iarl nov p.6pia dfi4)6Tepa.. , - 

8 Of. Plat. Laws, 769 A; Kiyiafitv ntv Sri rots p.iv 
yeuifcSpovs re nai iepias teal Itpeias Seiy yiyyeaBai. Large temples 
woula have more than one priest, but one was tho^ ®;* 
Diod. i. 73. 6 : ov ydp, axrntp napd toIs 'EAAij<riv, el? avijp tj pia 
yuvTj Ttyv itpuKTvvriv irapt£ATj<^ev, rrA. 


able use or style of worship, notwithstanding the 
large common element in the manner of making 
prayers and oilerings.^ 

T^he existence of a priesthood, however, by no 
means abrogated the religious functions exercised 
by, and as a matter of course demanded from, 
laymen, such as magistrates of the State, heads of 
families or other organic groups within the State. 
It was, in fact, hardly possible to say where the 
layman stopped or the priest began. Nor, on the 
other liana, did the holding of a priesthood 
necessarily involve the surrender of all other 
occupations and interests on the part of the priest. 
Certainly tliis was not the case with many of 
precisely the highest and most distinguished 
I jiriesthoods. In this respect there seemed, indeed, 

I some room for improvement, as a matter of mere 
civic organization, and Aristotle proposes that one 
and the same individual citizen shall as.sume 
successively the functions of soldier, statesman, 
and priest, according to his time of life—the 
priesthood thus tending to be regarded as a digni¬ 
fied sinecure for men no longer alile to serve the 
State in a more activ’e capacity {Pol. iv. [vii,] 9. 4 f. 
= 1329 A). 

The combination of sacerdotal functions with royal authority 
i.s as familiar as it was normal in the ancient world. In Homer 
the king with his own hand strikes the victim on behalf of the 
whole people (/f. iii. 249 f., 271 f.)- In this sense the king was 
Iieati of the State religion, as being capable of and responsible 
for the proper performance of the ritual acts designed to 
secure the favour of the deities that were in the strict sense 
national. Thus in Sparta, almost the only purely Greek State 
retaining monarchical government in historical times, all State 
sacrifices were offered by the kings, as descendants of the god 
(Xen. Rep. Lae. 15. 1: iOr^Kt ydp 6veiy p-iy pairiKia nph rift 
noKtioi rd Sifpocria dnayra, airb Oeov oi'-ra ; Ar. Pol. iii. 14. 3 
*= 1285 A : «Ti Si rd npbf rovf Oeovf dnoSeSorai roif /3a(riAeO(riv), 
one of the two kings holding the priesthood of Zeus Lake- 
daimon, the other that of Heavenly Zeus, with the usual 
l>erquisites (Herod, vi. 66; cf. Horn. Od. Iv. 65). Sometimes, 
on the decay and abolition of the royal office, the descendants 
of the old kings were allowed to retain these immemorial 
sacred functions and privileges, and even at times also the 
honorary title of king (e.g., jfiphesus (Strabo, p. 633], Gyrene 
(Herod. Iv. 101]). Or, again, the title and the functions might 
pass to one or other of the republican magistrates. Thus in 
Athens the second archon was called king (pa<r^\tvK), and his 
wife queen (paai^iyya), both with religious functions, the king 
archon superintending the Eleusinian mysteries and the 
Lenaian Dionysia, there being assigned to him, as Plato says, 
* the most solemn and most truly ancestral rites of the ancient 
sacrifices’ (Pol. 290 E; cf. Dem. lix. 1370; Lysias, Andoc.4: 
dy . . . Aaxi? ^acriAevy, duVAo Ti rj vnip rifiuy Kal Bvalas 9v<rti Kat 
«vxd^ fuferai Kara rd ndrpia),^ 

Within the family itself, which had been in fact 
its starting-point, this primitive coincidence of 
sacred function {OvaLai irdrptoL) and physical or 
legal headship continued undisturbed,® and was 
reflected in tne larger groups, of phratries and 
genteSf which purported to be merely the family 
‘writ large,’ and, indeed, in every sort of organ¬ 
ization within the State, by the institution of 

1 >riest 3 of the particular association, that is to say, 
)y the endowment of certain of its members with 
religious functions; for all such corporations had 
a religious as well as a political or social aspect, 

1 Though traces are not wanting of the tendency towards 
such universalism or panhellenic use. Cf. At. Pol. vili. (vi.) 
8 . 20=1322 B: radrr^ if nphs rdf Ova-la^ dtpcopia-peyij 

rd? KOivd? Trd<ra?, do’ac fir) rots leptvcriy anoSiSuiaty 6 y6p.o^, dAA 
dirb tVjv KOiyrjr ia-rtas exovni r^jy ti/xtjv KaAoO<ri S’ oi uiy dpxoyrai 
TovTovs, oi oi /Sao-iAeis, oi Si npvrdytis. For the sacred func¬ 
tions of the Athenian archons see Ar. Ath. Pol. 66 -68, 

2 We merely mention here the curious religious polities found 
in Asia Minor In the Roman age, ruled by hereditary high- 
priests, or by royal and hierarchical families, sometimes of a 
not very religious type— e.g., Komana (Strabo, pp. 659, 674). 
For these see J. P. MahafTy, The Greek World under Roman 
Sway, London, 1890, p. 226 f. They, of course, fall outside the 
purely Hellenic institution here treated, Just as the deities 
worshipped In such communities were Asiatic in character, 
though called by Greek names. ^ 

8 Strictly taken, Plato’s language (in Laws, 009 D : upa M’fy* 
cTs iv ISi'aii oiKiats iKTti<rOw OueiK 5' orav ini voOv in rtvi, npo% 
rd Sr}p.6<ria Itw Bviriay, sal roU lepeveri rt xai ieoeiait €yx«ipiitr(n 
rdOvuara, oU dyvtia rovruy iniptXrjO would mdicate a desire 
to abolish these domestic worships. See W. L. Newman, 
Politics of Aristotle, i., Oxford, 1887, p. 179. 
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and had tlieir special deities, rites, and religious 
observances. 

Perhaps this very iiuiltiplicity of individuals in 
vested with priestly or quasi-pnestl^ functions did 
as much as anything to check the rise of a detinite 
priestly class, the conception of sacerdotal function 
oeing too inextricably intertwined with that of 
civic life in general. Undoubtedly, also, much 
was due to the general sanity of Greek institu¬ 
tions, from which it resulted that the rites per¬ 
formed by the priesthood were, as a rule, not of 
such sort as to enthral the intellect by extravagant 
claims to a specially recondite or mysteriou.s char¬ 
acter. It was, in fact, partly by way of reaction 
against this somewhat threadbare simplicity that 
Orphic and Dionysiac mysteries won such vogue. 
A further powerful factor making against the rise 
of a priestly caste was the fact tliat temple funds 
were, as a rule, not controlled by the priests of the 
temple themselves ; and nt the same time the in¬ 
terpretation of sacred law was almost entirely 
beyond their control, being, at Athens, in charge 
of a special secular board of interpreters {d^-ijy-pral 
[see P. Ehrmann, De iurix sacri interpretihus 
AtticiSf Giessen, 1908]). The significance of the 
last feature can hardly be overrated in thi.s con¬ 
nexion. It meant that nothing of the nature of a 
school or course of training for prie.sthood could 
arise. 

2 . Qualifications for priesthood.— Plato, follow¬ 
ing doubtless the universal requirement, lays it 
down for his ideal State that a priest must be 
sound and perfect in body, and of pure and 
genuine civic pedigree 759 C: doKi/xd^etr 

rbv dci Xayxdpovra irpCiTov fiiv d\6K\r)pop Kal yp-/)(TioPy 
kt\,). No alien could hold an Athenian priest¬ 
hood or perform its rites— a rule that was prob¬ 
ably general.^ 

'l^he tendency was not to be content with this, 
but to put priesthoods into the hands of men of 
leisure and substance (just as, in Athens, the State 
services, or leitourgies, naturally fell to the same 
cla.s8). So Aristotle would have no husbandman 
or mechanic appointed, but only citizens, who, in 
his scheme, would be the sole landed proprietors 
{Pol. iv. (vii.) 9. 9=1329 A: oure ydp y€(t}py6p ovre 
fidpavaop lep^a Karaerrar^op’ virb ydp tC)p 7ro\iTu>p 
TTpiirci TLiidadai tovs Oeovs. Cf. Paus. VH. xxvii. 3 : 
Kara dd^ap y^povs fxdXicTTa aipoijjuepoi, at Pellcne ; D. 
694. 10 : u)P€l(T0io 5^ ds ko. y 6X6xXapos Kai (p dapnopylas 
Ix^Tearty at Chalkedon). At Halicarnas.sus the 
priestess of Artemis Pergaia must be of full 
citizen pedigree on both sides for at least three 
generations (D. 601. 6: dcryp derrutp d/x^ 0 T^p(t}p 
iirl rpeis yepeds yeyepyfxipyp Kal Trpbs Trarpbs Kal Ttpbs 
firjrpb^). Good looks were a recommendation, in 
some cases an essential (Paus. vil. xxiv. 4 [the 
boy plkQp KdWcif priest of Zeus at Aigai] ; cf. IX. 
X. 4 [Thebes]). Notorious vice naturally disquali¬ 
fied,'^ and Plato insists upon purity from the stain 
of blood and the graver offences. On the whole, 
the insistence is upon somewhat external or formal 
qualifications, identical with those demanded of 
candidates for purely secular olfices; no great 
stress is laid on moral, and none at all apparently 

1 Cf. Dem. lix. 1369 : «I5e»/ a ov rrporiiKep avryfp opdv i^evrfv 

o^trav ; W. Dittenberper, Splloge Inscriptionum Grcecarum'^y 
3 vols,, Leipzig, 1898-1901 (hereafter cited as D., followed by a 
number to indicate the running number of inscriptions quoted), 
666. 8 ! p.y\ Kardp^eaBai cif to ‘llpaioi' (dvtp firfStpi 

(Amorjroa) ; Herod, vi. 81 : /SovXo^cvoi' Bi aiirbi' Svttp ini rov 
fitofiov o iepevs dnrfyoptv*, ovk otriop tlpai (tiyw avrbBi Oveiv 
—of the Spartan kini? Kleomenes at the Heraion of ArRos. 
Forei^ cults and relijfious associations authorized by decree 
would, one supposes, be served by their native priests (cf. inscr. 
from Feiraieus [A. Wilhelm, Jahrenthe/U der Of at. Arch. Inst. v. 
(1902) 127 : irrtiBtf rov B-gpiOv rov 'AOrjuaiup BeBtattbrot rols 
nbroiK rS*P aXXtav iOptay rriP iytcTrt<riv xal rifv iBpwriP rov ItpoOy 
ktA]). 

2 Cf. iGsehin. i. 188: ital B avrhf oBrot a»djp Itpunrvprjv flip 
ov<5evbc dtov ic\i 7 pM(rcrai, in ovk £ip ck tu>v vo/ukov KoBapbt re 
<r(a/aa, ktX. 


on intellectual, qualifications. In regard to the 
last point, it is to be remembered that a Greek 
priest was not called upon to deliver ethical 
teaching of any kind or to handle any problems 
of interpretation.^ The case of the Delphian 
priesthood and that of the priests of certain great 
oracular healing shrines are somewhat special and 
do not aflect the general validity of what is here 
said. 

There was naturally great variety in the special qualifications 
for priesthoods of the different cults. These special qualiflca- 
tior>s are hardly referable to general prinpiples. The hierophant 
at Kleusis, e.g., must, in the time of Pausanias at any rate, be 
celibate ; not so the hierophant at Phleious, although the latter 
mysteries professed to be based upon the Eleusinian (Fans. ii. 
xiv. 1 ; Xa/jifiavuv, iOiKg, Kal yvvaiKa’ Kal TavTa /iep iid</)opa 
Tutp 'EAeviriPi pop.l^ov<ri, ra Si avrrjv ttjp rfherr/p «KeiVa>v icrrlp 

/xt/xTjtriv). The foremost place here must be assigned to cere¬ 
monial purity, especially chastity. In its strictest form the 
demand is for absolute virginity,* the priesthood being held by 
iraI5ev or napOtvoi. There is no attempt to violate nature, as in 
the eunuch jiriesthoods of Kybele and the Ephesian Artemis 
and other Asiatic cults, wlilch do not call for further considera¬ 
tion here. ‘The same end was more wisely pursued by the 
Belec(,ion either of the age when the passions are 3 'et dorniant, 
or that in which they nave subsided' (C. Thirlwall, Hist, oj 
Greece, J.ondon, 1835-47, i. 204). Examples are the priestess of 
Ilerakles at Thespiai (Paus. ix. xxvii. C: iepdrai Be avrov 
Trap0fyo<: ((tt' dy entKdPg to XP^OJV avT^i') Ot Poseidon at Kal- 
aureia (ifj. ll. XX'xiii. 3 : lepara iSe ovrep napOeyot, ear dy if upap 
npof\0r) ydfjLov); Of Athene at Tegea (ib. vm. xlvii. 3: lepdrai 
B'( rg ‘Abrjytf nai^ oTSa daov Tied, nplv Be rj^da-Keip, Kal 

ou jr/)bcru>, r'gy lepioo-vygv). Or, again, chastity during the term 
of office might be held sufficient, and tliis could be secured with 
care (cf. Plut. de Pyth. orac. 20 : eo/ai^erai Tbe lepcop.eyov ee Tip 
«ViavTtp yveaiKi /arj b/mtAeiv fiib Kai npetr^vras enieiKU)^ lepeif 
dnoStiKyvovai—SLt the temple of Misogynos Heraklos in Phokis). 
So Artemis Hymnia in Arcadia was served by a priestess op-iMas 
dyBpwy ojToxpwvTw? eyovira, a temple legend accounting for the 
change from a priesthood held by a Kdprf napOeyoc (Paus. viii. 
V. 12; cf. what is told about the Pythia, Hiod. xvi. xxvi. 6). 
Yet another form of this qualification is found in the condition 
that no woman more than once married could be priestess of 
CJe at Aigai (Pans. vii. xxv. 13—a curious test, by drinking 
bull’s blood, applied to candidates). What proportion of Clreek 
cults dcmarided a celibate priesthood, as compared with tliose 
which permitted marriage, is not known. It is to be remarked 
that the requirement of chastity stands in no sort of relation 
to the nature of the divinity, ns is clear by comparison of IG 
li. 5f)9, married priestess of Athene, and Paus. ii. x. 4, virgin 
priestess of Aphrodite of Sikyon (whoso vfiwKopor also may no 
more nap’ dpSpa (/)oiTi}aat). Nor, again, is there any necessary 
argument from the sex of the divinity worshipped to that of the 
minister (e.g., Paus. ii. xxxiii. 3 InapOeyo^ priestess of PoscidonJ, 
VIII. xlvii. 3 Iboy priest of Athene]). 

3 * Regulations concerning age. —These were, of 
course, clo.sely connected with the foregoing, and 
there is no general rule. Some cults demand ripe 
age in their ministers, es[)ecially in the case of 
j.n’iestes.ses (Eaus. VI. xx. 2 ; irpea^OTLs y Oeparrevovaa 
in temple of Sosipoli.s at Olympia). In many 
teinjiles the priesthood was held by a girl, until 
she reached an age for marriage {ib. ii. xxxiii. 3 
“Poseidon at Kalaureia], Vii. xix. 1 [Artemis 
Triklaria], xxvi. 5 [Artemis at Aigeira]), or by a 
boy, up to tlie age of puberty {ib. VIII. xlvii. 3 
[Athene at Tegea], IX. x. 4 [Apollo at Tliebes], X. 
xxxiv. 8 [Athene Kranaia, near Elateia]). In such 
cases the functions of the holder of the priesthood 
must have been purely ceremonial, carried out 
under the guidance of a permanent temple staff 
which controlled also the administration of the 
temple. Under such a system abuses would be 
po.ssible. Hence in a decree of Kos a stipulation 
of a minimum age is found {Leges Grcecorum 
SacreSy e titulis collectcsy ed. I. de Prott and L. 

1 Cf. F. de CJoulangea, La CiU antiq\ie^\ Paris, 1886, p. 195 : 

* La dwjtrine 6tait pou de chose ; c’Ctaient les pratiques qul 
^t 4 iient I’important.' It should also be noted that there must 
have been a tendency, especially on the part of priests of 
limited tenure and priests by purchase, to lean upon the 
knowledge and experience of the permanent temple staff, Just 
as the head of a government department must rely upon the 
trained experience of the civil service. This in part, doubtless, 
explains the Importance of the neocorate in Asia Minor, where 
purchase of priesthoods was in vo|fue. 

2 No doubt this demand was reinforced by the idea, in some 
cults at any rate, that the priestly function implied in some 
sense union (avvovirta) with the divinity. Of. Ar. Pol. ill. 6, 
for the marriage of the wife of the Athenian king archon with 
Dionysos. 
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Ziehen, pars altera, fasc. i., Leipzig, 1906, no. 
133) ;' a irptafiiva t<Tro) Kal 6\6K\apo^ koI fir] 

vtiaripa. irQv 54Ka* Upafferai 54 5td ^lov; cf. 135, also 
of Kos, where the minimum age is laid down at 
fourteen years). It is to be remembered that this 
was not a matter of caprice, but that in many 
cases youth, and sometimes extreme youth, on the 
part of the priest or priestess was demanded by 
the cult itself (cf. the demand for a iraTs A/xiptOaX'i^s 
as essential in certain ceremonies). Often, no 
doubt, the tem})le legend would profess to explain 
such regulations, but these legends have mostly 
perished. Plato, naturally, has no patience witn 
all this, and, going to the opposite extreme, would 
have all priests to bo not under sixty years of age, 
and would allow them to hold oflice for a year only 
{Laws, 759 D). 

4 . Modes of access to priesthood.— (a) Inherit 
lance .—Originally, perhaps, all cults were family 
worships, whether or not they were all cults of 
dead ancestors. In historical times many cults 
which have come to be national are demonstrably 
still closely connected with particular families,* 
which retain their priesthoods as a hereditary 
possession guaranteed by an appeal to legeml. 
Some are perhaps really cases of blending, so that 
several families or clans maintain their representa¬ 
tives side by side, though not all on the same level, 
as hereditary cult ofhcials (cf. Paiis, IV. xv. 7, 
I. xxxvii. 1). 

Such hereditary national priesthoods can be seen in the 
making. Thus the family of Qelo of Syracuse claimed to be 
hereditarj' hierophants of Deraett.‘r and Persephone at Gela 
because their ancestor Telines had orifjinally possessed the 
sacred symbols (i«pd) of the cult (Herod, vii. 163). 80 Maian- 
drios of Samos proposed to lay down his sovereignty on condi¬ 
tion of his family being allowed to retain in perpetuity the 
priesthood of Zeus Elculherios, whose cult ’■e founded and en¬ 
dowed (ib. iii. 142; cf. the Battiadai at Gyrene [ib. iv. 161]). 
Inscriptions furnish examples of private foundations of this 
(e.p., the will of Epikteta of Thera [C/Gr ii, 2148, § 6 : ray 

lepaTfcay ray Mov<rdy xal twv ripi^v 6 ra? Ovyarpo^ p.ov 

vibs 'AvBpayopa^, «i 6 e Ti »ca ndOp oCto5, dfl 6 npta^vTaroi tK rov 
yt'yovf Tov 'EwiT«A«tas—the latter her daughter]). 

How succession was arranged within the family itself in re¬ 
spect of these hereditary priesthoods is not always clear. 
Obviously, the ordinary rules of inheritance might sometimes 
ffive an unsatisfactory result. An inscription of Halic.arnassu 8 
(D. 608) shows us that the priesthood of Poseidon had passed 
from brother to brother, thence to sons of the eldest brother in 
succession according to seniority, and so to sons of the next 
brother, and back again to grandsons of the eldest brother. 
Naturally, a priesthood arranged on principles of hereditary 
succession was just os liable as any other property to give rise 
to disputes. Such in Athens were settled in the court of the 
king archon (Ar. Ath. Pol. 67j kAv ns ifpoxrvvrjs ap,<f>i<r/ 3 T 7 riJ 
frpov Tim* SiaSiKd^ 0 i Si xai roTf ydyttri Kal TOis iepewo'i ras 
ap.«^la•^l 7 T^Ja■elS ras virip ridy ieptdv atraaav ovtos). The oldest 
cults seem in general to retain this method of filling their 

f jrlesthoods. The tenure under this system was naturally for 
ife, subject to the proviso of sanity and a conduct that did not 
flout public opinion. 

(6) Election .—Possibly the earliest example of 
this method occurs in Homer, where it is said of 
Theano that the Trojans had ‘ made ’ her priestess 
of Athene {II. vi. 300 : t^v yAp Tpwes (drjKav 
'A0yjyal'r}s Upeiav )—but the inference is not very 
rigid. The mutilation of the inscription D. 911. 5 
instituting a priestess of Athene Nike (460-446 B.C.) 
4^ *A0r}valcov aTT&vrwp does not allow us to say whether 
pure election was employed in that instance. More 
commonly the practice was to elect by means of 
the lot (cf. D. 558.9: 6 lfp^As*A(rK\rjirtov Kal 

'Tyielaiy at Athens; and often in inscriptions). 
Often a mixed method, of election and lot, is used, 
the sortition being preceded by a selection from 
among the candidates (cf. Dem. Ivii. 1313: irpo- 

1 Hereafter cited as L.S., followed by the number of the 
Inscription. 

* An excellent example of the process involved is afforded by 
L.S. 112 , of the 4th cent, b.c., a decree relative to the transfer¬ 
ence of the iepa of the Kly tidal of Chios — ra i«pd rd Kotvd. tK rC>v 
IbiwTiKwv oIkiuii' ftr rb fcoivbv oXkov ivtyKtlv ; cf. Ar. Pol. vlil. 
(vi.) 4. 19k: 1310b: ^vAat t* ydp Srtpai iroiyjrieu wAei'ovr koX 
jtparpiai, Kal rd rtdy iSiuy itptay (TvyaKrdey tls oAiya #eol KOtyd, 
icrA.; see Newman, iv. 624. 
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CKpldrjv iv Toh euyevetTTdTots KXrjpovffdai rrjf Upotavv-q^ 

rtp 'Hpa/cXei. For Syracuse, Cic. Verr. ii. 126: 
‘ lex est de religione, quae in annos singulos lovis 
sacerdotem sortito capi iubeat, quod apud illos 
ampli.ssimum sacerdotium putatur ; cum sutfragiis 
tres ex tribus generibus creati sunt, res revocatur 
ad sortem ’; cf. Paus. VII. xxv. 13). In some 
cases a method of election seems to have replaced 
the older hereditary priesthood— e.g., in the great 
inscription of Andania relating to the mysteries 
(D. 653), where the representative of the old sacer¬ 
dotal family seems to have surrendered his rights 
to the State. In course of time lack of suitable 
candidates for election led to a partial revival 
of the older method (cf. D. 592 [priesthood of 
Asklepios of Perganiurn confirmed to Asklepiades 
and his seed for ever by decree of the people]; 
L.S. 56 [decree of Gytbion continuing the priest¬ 
hood of Apollo to Philemon and his son ana their 
descendants— (hai avmus UpeTs tov ' AirdWtovos Kal 
iKySvovs avrCdv del Sid (liiov Kal eXvai Trapa56crifj.ov rb 
TTpoyeypafiivov lepbu rots iKySvon avrCdv del Sid (iLov, in 
recognition of their munificence in restoring the 
cult and temple fallen on evil days]). 

Even when reliance » as placed upon the lot alone, it is prob¬ 
able that, in Athens at any rate, iU frequent use, and perhaps 
not infrequent manipulation, in connexion with secular official 
life much impaired its significance as an indication of divine 
will, though that way of looking upon it miglit linger in formal 
expression {e.(f., I’lato, Laws, 7511 0 : ra fxiv o5y rtdy itputy ry 
erriTpeTroyra avrid to K^xaptapivov yiyy«r$ai, KXqpovy ovtu tt ? 
ruxTJ <i»ro^i.ibeTa—but, he continues, the successful canaidate 
must (subsequently?] be duly approved as ceremonially pure 
and of proper age, and the like ; that is to say, in the eyes of 
Plato also the priehthood is on ail fours with any ordinary 
secular office). 

Under this method limited tenure was usual (cf. D. 609, 610), 
a year being the general term. Longer tenures, short of a life 
tenure, are found (e.g., five 3 'ear 8 (Paus. x. xxxiv. 8: Tbv Si 

lepta tK natSioy aipovvrai twv dvqfiwv, irpoyoiav noiovptyoi 
npdrtpov rq<: itpuiirOyri^ i^rjKtiv ol tov V 

iepoOrai Si irq avyex'^ ntyrt — boy priest of Athene Kranaia]). 
Such longer tenures are probably in all cases connected with 
the festival c^de of the particular deity, os is expressly asserted 
of the priesthood of Demeter at Keleai (Paus. ii. xiv. 1 : lepo- 
if>dvr-rii Si ovK ft rbv ftioy irdvro dnoSeSeiKTai, Kara Si fKdarqy 
Tf^frqy aAAore eemv dAAo? atpiariy aipfroy—the celebration taking 
place bt’ evtai/rov rerdprov, every third year). 

(c) Purchase .—This method was especially in 
vogue in the coast cities of Asia Minor and in the 
islands.* The earliest examples belong to Miletos, 
the home of Ionic free-thoiiglit; but it is unknown 
in Athens, the reputed mother of the Ionic colonies. 
The method does not necessarily imply the aban¬ 
donment of older methods {e.g., at Ilalicarnassus 
the priesthood of Poseidon Isthmios is held Kard 
yivos [D. 608 ; see above]). Possibly it is not un¬ 
connected with the geTicral financial distress of the 
age after Alexander, though its origin undoubtedly 
lies much farther back.^ 

A long list of priesthoods sold at Erythral, with the pricef 
paid for each, is extant (D, 60u ; 3rd cent. B.O.), distinguishing 
several varieties, showing that the method was carefully organ¬ 
ized from both a fiscal and a legal point of view. Three species 
are recorded — iepareiai npadelaai, priesthoods sold as then 
vacant, with immediate possession; lepareiai iirmpadtlaai, 
eventual succession upon death of the existing oc(!upant; 
5ia<rv<rTa<ri«, where the priest in occupancy purchases the right 
to appoint his own successor, that is to say, generally his own 
son. Prices show great variety, the highest being that paid for 
the priesthood of Hermes Agoraios, probably because it carried 
with it a claim to market dues (4610 dr.; the lowest price is 
10 dr., for the priesthood of Go ; several run to over 1000 dr.). 
It is clear that purchase of a priesthood was simply one method 
of making an investment for a livelihood, or provision for one's 
family, with a sound title. Inferences os to a general decay of 


* Proved, by inscriptions, for Krythrai, Miletos, Sinope, 
Chios, Priene, Magnesia, Mylasa, Clialkedon, Halicarnassus, 
Kos. It is to be oi)8erved that the vendor is alwajs the State 
itself, which consequently takes a certain percentage (enwytoy) 
of the purchase money, according to a sliding scale. 

® "Hie inscription given by Otto, in Hermes, xliv. [1909] 694 f., 
from Miletos, belongs to the 6th cent, b.c., or at latest to the 
beginning of the 4th cent,, and certainly refers to the purchase 
of priesthoods. Nor is this the only example to be referred to 
a date before that of Alexander. Whether the origin of this 
traffic lay in Eastern, non-Hellenic influences cannot as yet be 
determined, but it seems likely. 
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beside the mark. Xattirally, under 
for life (ef. D. m, tiO:s, and many 


rellpous sentiment are 
this system the tenure was 

5. ^Duties of priests, — "■c''e partly lit- 

iir'iciil, piirtly ad/iiinistrat) re. i he Greek priest 

«as ill no sense a te.whcr, or expounder of dogniiL 
His duties for the most part liepan and ended 
witliin the [irecinct of liis own tenij)Je. I'irstly, lie 
must conduct, or at least superintend, the sacn 
decs and other ceremonies o/Iered by the State 
or by private persons, making or indicating the 
proper prayers and invocations as bein^ the duly 
appointed expert (cf. the parody in Aristoph. 

865 f. ; iepeu, adv ipyov, Ove rois Kaivois Ofois, 
ktX. ; D. 594, 601. 9 : Ovcrei rh Upd, rd Srjfidfria Kal 
rd ISiuTiKd).^ Secondly, the priest, like tlie dean 
of a catliedral nowaday.s, was personally re- 
.sponsible for the care of the fabric of the temple 
and tlie cultus image and contents of the shrine, 
and for conservation of the precinct (cf. D. 594. 

24 : KO(T/JL€Lv di rdv Upp rdwadv Kar dpt^pat^' iiriixiXeaOai 
dk avrbv Kal ras aroLas rds ttot rtp ’AaKXaTTidfp Sircifi 
Kadapd 5—at Chalkeclon). Wliere tiiere was a 
yeioKdpos the priest’s duties would he lightened (cf. 

D. 589. 6: Kal ^wayayKa^eiv rbv vfWKbpov toO re lepov 
^iripLeX€i<r0ai). Illicit u.se of the precinct by tre.s- 
passing .stock, and mutilation of the trees witliin 
it, evidently caused much trouble (cf. I). 568; 
Pans. It. xxviii. 7). The priest was also respon¬ 
sible for decent and orderly conduct on the part of 
vi.sitors to his temple,^ and for observance of its 
special regulations (I). 592. 24 : iirtpLeXeia-dai db Kal 
TTj^ evKoaptlas rrjt Kara t 6 Icphv irdfrrjs lep^a wi dv 
avTip doKfi KaXujs Kal bcrlojs, i.e. he is einpowered 
to make by-laws. Cf. Herod, v. 72 [priestess of 
Athene Polias at Athens forbids the Spartan 
king Kleornenes to enter her temple — ov ydp 
dfUiTbv AtHpievcri TrapUvai dySaCra], vi. 81 [a similar 
scene at the Argeian Heraion]). In the smaller 
temples and cf)untry siirines tlie financial adminis¬ 
tration also fell to his care (Ar. Pol. viii. (vi.) 8. 

18 f. = 1322n), but in general this belonged to State 
officials or boards (rap-Lai, Icpovoiot, iTrifi^XTjrai, etc.). 
These took over most of the active administrative 
functions that once perhajis liad been solely in the 
hands of the priests—repairs, provision of victims 
and accessaries, disposal of .skins and offal, dis¬ 
bursements from the temple treasury, etc.® 

Ju8t as the administrative competence of the priesthood was 
much diminished in historical times, so also its ritual side in 
certain respects survived only in a somewhat mutilated form. 

In certain fe.stivala it was still the duty of the priest or prie.stess 


of particular cults to don the ^^arb and mask and to imp«r- 
sonate the divinity (cf. I’aus. vii. xviii. 12 (priestess of Artemis 
imix'rsoiiates the ^odde.ss in the jiroces^ion in honour of 
Artemis Laphria atPatrai —17 irpiofiiyy) vapeivo^ bxtlrat rtKtvrala 
riji vopniji <nl (Xdt^ojy vvb to dppa i^tvypt'ywy], viir. xv. g 
[priest wears mask of Dcmcter at PlieneosJ). Sometimea also 
the priest must resume his primitive character aa ma^r/cian, 
anti work spells, especially for rain (if), n. xji, 1 [wind apeIJs 
atTitanc], vm. xx.wiii. 4 [rain spells by the priest of Zeus on 
Alt. lo kaionj). I^oth these (xicasiomil rules are survn als of the 
primitive conception and the once normal duties of the 
priesthood. 

A siniihir gradual narrowing of functions is 
observable wiien we consider more definitely ndiat 
it was that tlie ])rie.st actually did in connexion 
with the act of sacrifice and worshi[). 

In historical times his participation docs not appear to have 
been essential on purely religious ground.s, so as to make the 
sacrifice ritually effective ; for manv inscriptions specifically 
ifuard against the practice, not infrequent on the part of 
economical worshipfiers, of })erforming the ceremonies without 
invoking the assistance of the j)riest, in order to save hii 
penpiisite (cf. L.aS'. 3.1.6: pyjSi KaOap/tovf iroidxriy ynSi rrpbt 
Tov( fttofiovi fiijbi TO fxfyapop npotTitaaiy dvtv rrjv leptat ; it). 41. 7 : 
napapuofxia Si /uttj ffi'fit' /Li»j5<Va <V Ttfi tepw —a fine being im{)08e<l 
for breach of this re^^ulation). He would, in the larger 
shrines at least, use his own discretion about jiarticijiation, 
whether invited or uninvited, according to the importance of 
the occasion. In Herondas, 4, where two women offer the poor 
man’s offering of a cock In the Asklcjiieion of Kos, we near 
nothing of the priest, but only of the veuiKopot (cf. L.S. 66 
[OroposJ). The perquisite, however, must always be given. 


1 How far a priest had an exclusive right of sacrifice and 
pra>erin his own temjile is not quite clear; on the whole it 
would appear that he had no right of excIu.sion, as a rule, 
against ordinary decent people, subject of course to such by¬ 
laws ns were locally in force. A worshipper would always be 
well advised in inviting the co-operation of the recognized 
expert, under pain of finding hi.s private sacrifice vitiated 
through neglect of some ritual detail (cf. 1). 633. 8 : ical firj9(va 
Ovcridi^fty dvtv tov KaOtiSpvtrafxf'i'ov rh iepov idv S4 rt? Bidcrfrai, 
arrpoorSeKTOi tj ffvtria rropa tou 0eov — w'here note the absence of 
any sanction). In 396 B.c. Agesilaos of Sparta, on hia way to 
Asia, attempted to sncnllce to Artemis at Aulis (Pint. Ages. 

6 : «oi KaraerTi^pat fXa^oe, iKtSevnev andp^a(T0ai r'ov iavrov 
fidi'rie, ouY* uicrnep t'uoOfi tovto TroieTe 6 vno twi' Bokotcuv 
Ttrayptuoj).^ The Boioturchs sent men to forbid it (uTrayop- 
fwovTfV Tw 'AyTjertAaw pij Ovtiv vapa tou? i-dpou? »tal rd rrdrpia 
BotwTwu), and scattered his sar^ntico from the nIUr. Here the 
ritual was confessedly irregular ; and political considerations 
also came in—the itoiotians had no very tender conscience in 
regard to Panhellenic sentiment in this domain (cf. Thuc. iv. 
97 : TrapajSaieouTf? ra vdpipa ruty 'F-AA^eojul in 424 K.c. 

2 On the other hand, in the case of the temple of Aphrodite 
Pandemos in Athens this duty fell upon the astynoinm (I). 
666); but there the circumstances were naturally somewhat 
special. 

3 For Inscriptions relative to Athenian administration of 

temples see E. L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, Afanual of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, new ed., Oxford, 1001, p. 88f. (Delos), 
p. 124 f. (inventories of the Parthenon treasures—of which 
lists there is nn almost complete series extending from 4.34 to 
404 B.C.). The financial management of great temples like 
that of Delos, with their vast accumulations of capital, was a 
matter of great importance; see W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic 
Athens, London, 1911, p. 340f. I 


Originally, there i.s no doubt, the prie.st must 
actiiaJly have performed the sacrifice, slaying the 
victim with his own hand and dismembering it 
for offering, a.8sisted bj' the worsliippers and the 
temple servants. So in Horn. II. lii. 271 f. the 
king both initiates the .sacrifice by the ritual 
cutting of hair from the victims' heads {rplxas 
dTdpx^frdai) and sub.seijuently him.^^elf silly's them 
(so also in Jl. xix. 252 f. ; Kur. El. 791 f., wliere 
Aigi.stlios performs the sacrificial slaying, but by 
way of compliment invites Orestes to show his 
skill in flaying and dismembering the animal. 
Of. Eur. Jpli. Taur. 40; Kardpxo.uai ph, <T<f>dyia 
$* AXXoio'tv plXei, and 623 f. : 6 5b aeftayevs tIs \ . . . 
efcrw 56fxu}y Twy5' eialy oU pbXei rd5e, where the poet 
seems at pains to explain a departure from normal 
procedure). In the .smaller temples the priest 
j»erhaj)s continued to perform this office; in 
others there were apparently sjiecial slaughterers 
(Pau.s. VIII. xlii. 12: Upodvrai, at V’liigaleia; 
D. 553. 19; roO XrjTovpyoOyTOi Ourov rrj irdXei, at 
Magnesia). 

The special function of the priest was thus re¬ 
duced, it seems, in general, to the preliminary 
ceremony of dedication by cutting the hair from 
the foreliead of (he victim, and to the formal 
prayer or invocation (xareux^)) and the j>lacing of 
the parts of the sacrifice in due ritual manner 
upon the altar (cf. vKscliin. iii. 18, already quoted ; 
Herond. iv. 79 f.). The temple law of the Amplii- 
areion atOropos in fact thus expressly defines the 
duty of its priest {L.S. 65. 26: Karevx^cdai 5b rtby 

lepujy Kal birl rby ^uipbv biriTideiv Sray vapei, rdy lepba, 
dray 5b pi) irapei, rby Ovovra, Kal rei dvcrlei aiWbv bavroi 
KurevxeaOai ^Kaaroy, tuiv 5b biqixopiwv rbv Upba).^ 

6, Privileges of priests.— Greek priests do not 
seem to have been able to claim any s})ecial privi¬ 
leges simply by virtue of their office, but such were 
freelA" be.'-^toweil. Tlie inscriptions on the extant 
seats in the theatre of Dionysos (Athens) illus¬ 
trate the grant of rpoeSpla ; /or special place in 
religious processions cf. D. 653. 29 : by 5b rdi woixirdt 
dyeifTTio XlpaalffTparos, (Treirev 6 lepev^ tu)v BeCjv oU 
rd fivcrTfjpia ylverai fierd rds iepbas, ktX, Freedom 
from taxes (drAcia; cf. D. 592. 20), from war- 
service (D. 603. 14), right of trfri;a<s by vpirrayehp, 
were some of tlie more highly prized privileges 
that might be bestowed ujion particular priests. 

^ In Homer the two designations of a priest are tfp«u?, as 
sacrillcer, and apTjrrjp (//. i. 11, v. 78: apgrijp «t«tvxto, Beat 
S' w? ritro Sijfjtv) as invocant, showing the importance of the 
latter aspect. So these two functions are piU’hed upon by 
Plato in nis definition quoted above from Pol. 290 C. 
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Even more substantial, and more universal, were 
the rights of perquisite {Updxruva, y^pa). 

These are carefully defined and enumerated in a large 
number of inscriptions. In general, the priest had a right to 
a leg (o'/ceAos or kwAt/) of each \ ictim, ami very often to the 
skin ; 1 to the skin not always, even in private sacrifices (cf. D. 
601. 14), and in the case of the great State sacrifices, in Athens 
at least, the Stp/jiariKou was an important item of State re¬ 
venue (cf. D. 620). In some instances the priest receives also, 
from the worshippers, a small fee at each sacrifice, probably to 
cover incidenUil expenses,^ for wood, oil, etc.—all of which 
small accessaries it was his duty to provide for those who 
wished to sacrifice (cf. I’aus. v.* xiii. 2 f, of the fuAevs at 
Olympia; D. 734. 30 [Kos]: irapep^eVu) xal fuAa TTOTi Ttti/ 
6vcriav). The priests of certain cults had also the right of 
ayep/jio 9 . Street collection of alms (1). 666 : vrrtp u>v 6 iepei/^ rff^ 
’’Itrios (6(to t^v iKerripCav tv Tjj /BouAp »fat iyvuxrOri evvopLOf tivat 
a^iiov Tj} flfoJ KaOoTL koX npdTtpov ayeipeiv, #ctA. —evidently a 
case of appeal against restricting legislation; cf. Vint. Itep. ii. 
364 It, and 381 I> ; 'IIpa»> rj\Xoiti>p.tvT}V Uti Itptiav aytipovaav). 
This was mainly an Eastern custom which received little 
encouragement among the Greeks, and is somewhat strictly 
regulated —e.f/., in the case of the cult of Artemis Eergaia at 
Halicarnassus (D. 6U1. 20: Si tx-rjin ij BvirLa awTeXtlrai !) 

5Tj/iiOTfArJ?, ayeiptTw Trpb rrj? dvcri'a? rjpLepas rptlf «7r* oiictai/ fxif 
rropevoixevrj' 6 Si ayeppib? ecTTW Tn^r iepetav). 

A.s a salaried ullice tlie priesthood is known in 
very few castes, notably in that of the priestess 
of Athene Nike in Athens, who receives fifty 
draehmai a year, together with the usual ]*er 
quisilc (L.S\ 11 ; I). 1)11 ; Hicks and Hill, p. 59f.). 
How far, if at all, the priest enjoyed tlie income 
from the temple endowment of lands, etc., is not 
known. The variety of the sources of wealth 
open to priests, as revenled to un from inscrip¬ 
tions, is very great (cf. Pans. i. xxxviii. 1). This, 
of course, gave them the means of enliancing the 
pomp of their processions, and of spending large 
sums u^)on the adornment of their temple, for 
which liheralities they were duly honoured, as 
ajipears from numerous decrees (d,^., D. 558). 

7 . Minor points.—(<i) These apparently did not 

differ from those imposeil upon all who wouki use the temple— 
avoidance of impurity from contact with the dead (cf. Pans. jv. 
xii. 6 [.MesseneJ; law of Kos, in AJllV x. (1UU7J 400f.), and 
avoidance of certain foods, either permanently or for a season 
(cf. D, 6.’{3. 3: xaffapi^iiTruf Si arrh CKopStav #fal xoipeutv, ktK. 
See the curious regulation forbidding tlie priestess of Athene 
Polias to eat fresh Attic cheese [Strabo, p. 395 : ttji/ Icpfiak 
rioAtaSo? ’A6r}va<i \XiopoO rvpoO tou fxiv inixfopiov p-rj a7TT«r0ai, 
(eyiKbv Si /jloi'ov TTpoa'(l>epecr0ai, XPV<^0**-^ Ty SoAa/aiWy) ; 

cf. Porjihyr. de Ahatin. iv. 6 ; toi? roivvv Itpevcri roit fiiv tUv 
^( vujv navTcov, T 019 Se Tivtov rrdvrojf njJoaTeraKTat aTr«xe<r^at 
^opa?, ai' T< 'EAATji/tKOi/ e0o9 (TKonrji, av t« fiapfiapov). The 
priest of Poseidon at Pylos might not eat fish (Pint. Qinr.sf. 
Cnyiv. viii. 8 . 4), nor might the priestess of Hera at Argos eat 
red mullet (Pint, df Sollert. AniitK xxxv. 11 ; cf. the reluctance 
of the Homeric Greeks to eat fish [Od. iv. 368 f., and J. G. 
Fraxer, Comm, on PaiiJf. vii, 22 . 4J). Probably similar tabus 
were operative to a much greater extent than is revealed by 
our literary soun’cs. Yet regulations of the severity imposed 
upon the jiriest and priestess of .Artemis Hymnia (Orchomenos) 
do not seem to ha\e been in accord with general Hellenic 
practice, apart from the imported cults (Paus. viii. xiii. 1 ). 

(5) Dress. — Priests and priestesses wore no uniform distinc¬ 
tive dress, except that priests seem all to have w'orn the long 
ungirdled that once had been the ordinary civic dress 

(Thuc. i. 6 ; cf. sculpture, and esjiecially vase-paintings). 
Fillets and chaplet were also proliably worn by all, at least 
when o(n<*iating. Of the numerous titles home by priests, 
acirording ^o the local usage, tho.se of hJtephanephoros ami 
Daphuephoros are derived from distinctive accessaries (Paus. 
IX. .V. 4 : cttiVAtjcti.? Si eariV oi 5a<fii'a»/(opos’ aTt^dvovs yap 
(fivXXiDi’ Sd<{>vr}S ^opovcriv oi rraiSef [sc. the priest of Apollo 
Ismenios at ThebesJ). The wreath, however, was as much a 
mark of the magistrate as of the priest. White was the usual 
colour of the dress, but purple is not infrequent—white being 
held appropriate for the heavenly powers and purple (or 
chthoman deitii's (Plato, Lau'S, 9.56 A: Xusrra 

ttpirrovr dv Otolt (Irj *cai aAAo^t Kal ev ^dpLfxara 6 t jai; 

npo(T^ipiLV aAA’ i) irphs rd iroXvp.ov Ko<rfi» 7 /u.aTa). So the archon 
atPhitaiai, who was also a priest, always woro a white dress, 
and w'as forbidden to touch iron, but exchanged his white for 
pur]*le, and a sword, on the day on which he offered the great 
sacrifice to the spirits of those who fell in the Persian war (see 
Pint. Arist. 21 for the \( ry striking ceremony). For various 
interesting regulatioiKS oncoming dress see the Andania in- 

1 So in Sparta the kings receive as iienpiisite the h..in 8 of all 

State sacrifices (Herod, vi. 50: rd)v Si dvopevuv dtrdyTuiv rd 
Stpfxard T€ Kal rd vuija Xa/xfidyciv Cf. Horn. Od. iv. 65). 

2 In D. 591 (Kos) certain categories of worshippers apparently 
receive the privilege of paying a lump sum of five obols to 
cover all such incidental charges — n^vr' dfioXbi SiSovirtu^ 
a.irokt\v<r$ai rutv aXXwv dvaXv»p.dTUiV ndvruv. 


scription (D. 658 ; cf. 939). The hair was worn long (Herod, ii. 
36: oi lepeet riov Oeuv rjj ixiv aAAp KOfJLtovai, iv AlyvirTtp Si 
fupa»i/Ttti; cf. Plut. Arist. 5). 

(c) Something of the nature of an enthronement, with 
accompanying festivities, seems to be alluded to in D. 594. 22: 
«jrel Si Ka -rdv Ttfxdv ndo’av KarapdX-p, dvartQrftT^lraf to Si 
avdA(u/u.a to «s rdv dvdtaiv napf^tl avToy «avTy, hut we know 
nothing further of any ceremony of consecration or in¬ 
auguration. 

Eitkiiature.— A. Boeckh, ‘ De sacerdotlis Grajcorum,’ in 
Philotoffical Museum, Cambridge, 1833, ii, 449 f. ; E, Curtius, 
‘Das Pricsterthum bei den Hellonen,’ in Alterthmn und 
Gepemvnrt, Berlin, 1882, ii. 38 f. ; P. Foucart, Des Associatiems 
reiigiruses chez hts Grecs, Paris, 1873; J. Martha, Les 
Saverdoces athiniens, do. 1882 ; H. Herbrecht, De sacerdotii 
apud GreecoH einj)tione venditione, Strassburg. 1885 ; W. Otto, 
Priester und Tempel im fielienistiscfien Aijypfen, 2 vols., 
Ecipzig, 1905-08 ; P. Stengel, Op/rrbrauche der Griechen, do. 
1910; W. Otto, ‘ Kauf und Verkauf von Priestertumern bei 
den Oriechen,’ in fjyrtnes, xliv. [1909 J 694 f. ; I. de Prott and 
L. Ziehen, Leges Grcecorttm Saercp, e titulis collectcv, fasc. i. 
‘ Fasti sacri,’ Leipzig, 1896, fa^e^' ii. 1 , ‘ Leges Graici.o et in- 
sularuni,' do. 19u(i; C. T. Newton, Essays on Art and 
Archteology, London, 1880, p. 136f. (from epigraphic material). 

\V. J. WOODIIOUSE. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Hebrew), -i. Date 
of institution,—'I’hose portions of the OT which 
are most priestly in tone are latest in point of 
time. When we lay these aside and try to get 
a historic view, we discover that the earliest 
legislation^ dues not mention priests at all. It 
m;iy he said that, where lirstfniits and festival 
oliciings are spoken of,* a priest is implied ; but 
this i.s not necessarily the case. Tlie earliest 
oircrings, including tithes and firstfruits, were 
brought directly to the Divinity and presented to 
Him in a feast in Avhich the worshipjier and his 
family, with their invited guests, consumed the 
whole. For sacnlice it was not deemed essential 
to have any ollicial. Many passages of the OT 
show tliat tlie ritual was familiar to every adult 
male of the clan and that any man could perform 
the ordinary acts of worship. 

It does not follow, however, that priests were 
unknown even in the earliest stages of Israel’s 
religion. For other purposes than sacrifice a 
priest is implied even in the earliest documents. 
When the Covenant Code provides that cases of 
dispute shall be brought before God,* it thinks of 
the sanctuary as a place where the will of the 
Divinity is made known. But this clearly implies 
that there is some person to interpret that will 
to men. When the narrator sjieaks of the per¬ 
plexed Kebecca going to ‘seek Jaliweh,’^ he has 
in mind an oracle and its interpreter. From this 
point of view we understand the primitive priest¬ 
hood. 

2 . Designations.—The Hebrew word for * priest ’ 
is/'oAtvg and the corresponding Arabic word {kdhin) 
means ‘a .soothsayer’—more exactly, as we learn 
from the Arabic lexicographers, one who has a 
familiar spirit to tell him things otherwise un¬ 
known. This ‘priest’ is the familiar friend of a 
god or demon, and his interpreter to those who 
seek him. 

The priestly caste, however, is designated by 
another word in Hebrew, the explanation of which 
is not so easy. To understand it, we must think 
of the many sacred places in the land which otier 
an asylum to fugitives or criminals. It would 
easily happen that the broken man, who Avas 
outlawed by his kin, one who had .survived the 
mas.sacre of liis family, Avoiild .settle in sucli a 

{ )lace under the protection of tlie god as his client. 
Gradually he would become acquainted with tlie 
customs of the place; if su.scciitible, he Avould 
receive intimations of the god’s will in dreams of 
the night or visions of the day, and would .serve 
as guide to strangers who resorted to the place. 
Tims tlie man would become an attach^ of the 


1 The Covenant Code, Kx 20-23. , , 

* Ex 23i» ; the occurrence of tithes in the story of Bethel (On 


2822 ) Is parallel. 
8 Ex 227'’^. 


4 Gn 2522f.. 
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- J would dououeso - 

e, a Hlave 0 / the , I" /or‘one Herio.ie crnne 


-- i 4 - r»f ^acliinij function fts their most 

"fio,:^crL.‘ rue prie-sts of other nations were 


place, a siave u. —■ t., ,v iJ„brc»v word tor • one nc— v;;, * 1 ,,. game duty as those in Israel. 

SeliKht to call which we translate s«Pl>o«fd ^ at a loss how to treat 

fi'^'t'Uut^whi ror«iSn^ one‘joined When to 

•Levite, but i ti.p Levite u the priest the AJKi «,nHiod ^ Jeremiah speaks of the 

to a ^tato of iianctuary: the iXa is **>?"'who handle fdrdA, and, when 

tZ'd'iferst as the interpreter of j-ncsis. as^ tose a matter ritual 

^'We may iHu-stratc the state of things, in Israel "Sv doc^^^^^ wldch ll 7 eZss on^the 


When the I’hilistines were at a lop now jo 
.Yi'®Avh they consulted their pnests, who told 


Hip Ark they consnited tiieir 

toll the’proper method.’ Jeremiali speaks of the 
^wfesir as those who handle tordA, and when 
ili.^oii wants to know about a matter of ritual 
cleanline.s.s, he seeks WrdA froin the priest.* Itven 
the Priestly documents, which lay stress on the 
.sacrificial duties of the priest, speak of imparting 


.1000 ylis Sfc'o by what is found in Syria to day. ihities of the priest, apeak of imparting 

That country, we-"are told, ja full of local shrines his offices. The activity of the 

rSntirsi‘nTo?^^^^^^^ 5!i: 

a))y l™itil^^?helllrala‘'lm ^ earliest duties. J^roiii giving responses ■" ^er 

the^-slain animal. The office is iianalJy hereditary, to such legal questions as were hrought j^Jore 
thoufj^h cases are known where a hoy is given to him, the priest easily assumed the oihce oi judge, 
tlie saint and heconies liis slave. Holy men con- Both Deuteronomy and DzekieJ indicate that tiie 
nected with the shrines claim prophetic ])ower.® I priests act as judges, and the earliest picture 
So priests and prophets were both found at the drawn of Moses shows tliat he was as much priest 
sanctuaries in Israel. Samuel was a hoy who was as prophet in making known the decisions of 
presented to tlie Jahweh of Shiloli, and he would Jahweh.® 

nave succeeded to the priestly ollice had the sane- 4. Priestly and prophetical ideals.—The Levites 
tuary not been destroyed. At the same time he early traced tiieir origin to a common ancestor, 
developed prophetic powers which made him the Whether there was a clan or tribe that bore the 


vehicle of the divine will, though not bound to 
any one place. 

Of the two Hebrew words /ervi and Jedhen, one 
came to designate the man qualilied tu act in 
divine things, the other de.scribed him as ofliciat- 


name ‘ Levi ’ before the rise of the iiriesthood is a 
question on which scholars are not agreed, (a) In 
the Testament of Jacob ^ we find such a tribe 
spoken of in terms used of its brother tribes. It 
is coupled with Simeon in a denunciation which 


ing at a sanctuary. This is well brought out by a ends with the threat to scatter them in Israel, 
narrative in the book of Judges (cli. 18). Of Simeon we know that he was ground to pieces 

Here we read of a man named Micah who had an idol of in the struggles between Israel and the frontier 
precious meUl At first he set apart one of im sons aa its Bedawin. It is natural to think of Levi as 
attendant, but one day a stranger announced himself as a „ 

Levite from bethlehem. Micah recognized his opportunity scattered m a Similar way. But this IS not a 
and engaged him. The way in which he congratulatod him* lioces.sary inference. The author of the poem, 
self on having a Levite for priest shows the light in which the living ill the time of Solomon, may have inferred 
professional was looked upon. There was nothing illegal in threat from the scattered condifiou of the irild 

the ordination of the layman who had first undertaken the scatu.i eu conuilion OI Uie gllQ 

office, hut it wa.s in everyway better to have a man who be- tact winch must attract attention from its 

longed to the gild. singularity. 

If we may argue from this case, the Levite was (/) I he next mention of Levi shows a con.sider- 
often obliged to seek his living by entering the fi-hle advance in tlie esteem in which the tribe was 
service of strangers, and we can see how the held. It is contained in the poem called the 
decline in the popularity of a .sanctuary might Blessing of Moses. Here M e read : 
force its attendants, or some of them, to emigrate. ‘Thy Urim and thy Thummim belong to the man of thy 

3 . Functions.—The earliest priests, then, Mere ... . * 

not sacriKcers, but guardians of the sanctuary and J^rThom tho'uli'r^rstrke ^ ol Moribah ; 

its treasures — gold or silver images or utensils Who says of his father and his mother: I have not seen 
would need such—and interpreters of the oracle. them; 

The last point must be borne clearly in mind. It bis brothers unci does not know bis 

comes out in the story of Micah, for, when the For they keep thy word 
Danites came to the liouse of Micah, they asked a And they guard thy covenant ; 
response from Jaliwch. So favourably Mere they They teach .i^acob ihy judgments 

impressed by this experience that they earned oH They bring irkgrance into thy nostrils 
image and priest and settled tliem in their new And whole burnt-offerings upon thine altar’(Dt 3381”). 
possession. In the libstory of Saul we find a priest T,,e change of tone between tlii.s and tlie preced- 
with an ephod m the camp,* and no .step was ing must be evident. Here the tribe or gild is said 
taken without the approval of the oracle. When to he isolated because its members have chosen to 
the priests of Nob were massacred, the one who ignore father and mother, brothers and sons, for 
escaped brought the ephod and gave the sake of Jahweh. The priesthood is the reward 

him counsel til the same way. Whatever theory „{ this disregard of the ties of kindred. And the 
we may adopt concerning the ephod, we must great leader and prototype of this calling is Moses, 
recognize in it the instrument by which the priest ,cho was tried at Wssah and Meribah. We recall 
Mceitamed the divine wilh The ephod remained Moses was an outcast for the sake of his de- 

the jiroperty of the iiriest down to the latest time, votion to his mission, and that lie was priest as 
as did tlie Urim and 1 liummim, which we know to ,,ell as prophet. One tiling more conics into view 

u ^i-i • A A- • 1 i*' poem. This is that the Levites are now 

The technical name for the instmction given by t,,g ministers of the altar. They not only teach 
the priest IS MmA hrom the earliest to the latest y.e t^rah, but also burn the sacrifices. It is not 
nenod of Israel s histor:^ it is assumed that tdnlh asserted that they have an exclusive right to do 
helong.s to the pnest The severe arraignment of and in fact it is very doubtful whether an ex- 

the priests by the older prophets specifies their could have been established in the 

1 The writer of Nu 1821 and 38^10 ia aware of the original face of early example. The earliest legislation 

meaning of the word Uwt, and play* upon it (see A. Kuenen, molfoa if fhft rlntv of pv#»rv T«rn.pHt,o fo a 

^^ational Religims and Universal Religiont [HL], London, Uuty OI ever> Israelite to erect a 

1882, p. 83 f.). 1 IIo9 41*10 ; cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena^ p. 138. 

2 S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Sem. Rel. To-day, New York and 2 1 s 62. 8 jer28. Hac 
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plain altar of eartii or unhewn 8tone in every 
place where he discovers traces of God’s presence, 
and there to offer hia sacrifices. The exclusive 
ri^ht could hardly have been established where 
this law was distinctly in mind. But it is clear 
that at the more conspicuous sanctuaries the ritual 
would, as it became more complicated, fall more 
and more into the hands of the official ministers. 

(c) The Blessing of Moses was written some time 
after the division of Israel into two kingdoms. It 
shows that at that time the Levitea were regarded 
as an organism, and that to them belonged pre¬ 
ferential rights to minister at the altar as well as 
to manipulate the sacred oracle. The next docu¬ 
ment of importance is the book of Deuteronomy. 
To understand its position we shall have to recall 
the sharp polemic of the prophets against the 
popular worship. These preachers of righteous¬ 
ness believed tliat the cultus was useless because 
Jahweh required something very different, viz. 
righteousness between man and man ; or else they 
believed it to be an abomination to Him because it 
was really offered to another divinity. In the con¬ 
demnation which the prophets so emphatically 
utter the priests have their full share. The 
sanctuaries are represented as centres of moral 
corruption, and the priests are active fomenters of 
what by their calling they ought to oppose. The 
people perish for lack of knowledge, oecause the 
priests, whose business it is to teach the will of 
God, neglect their duty, 'rids state of things is 
not confined to the northern kingdom. In Judah 
also we hear of priests who are drunken, ignorant, 

f Tofane, violent, and addicted to lying,* Ilosea, 
saiah, and Jeremiah are the witnesses to these 
charges. 

The author of the book of Deuteronomy was a 
practical man. He was in sympathy with the 
prophetic ideas, but he saw that the cultus could 
not be dispensed with. Vested interests were on 
its side, and the craving of the heart for religion 
needed the traditional ordinances. His book 
therefore represents a compromise between pro¬ 
phets and priests, AVe learn from him that all 
priests belong to the class of Levites and that all 
are entitled to the same rights and privileges. In 
fact he usually speaks of them as * Levite-priests.’® 
Although in some cases he uses the simple term 
‘ Levite,’ he nowhere intimates that there was 
any difference of function between a Levite and 
a Levite-priest. The Levites are called carriers 
of the Ark (the carrying of the Ark is elsewhere 
assigned to the priests); the Levite-priests have 
charge of the curious expiatory rite over the 
body of a man found slain ; disputes are to be 
brought to the central sanctuary, there to be de¬ 
cided by the Levite-priests, such decision being, as 
we have seen, a distinctively priestly function. In 
a passage in Jeremiah, which is in the tone of 
Deuteronomy, we learn that the Levite-priests 
shall have the privilege of offering burnt-offerings 
and of performing sacrifice for ever; and in the 
same connexion we find the Levites described as 
the priests who minister to Jahweh.® 

The thing that comes prominently into view in 
reading this author is the poverty of the class as a 
a class. While we may suppose that the great 
sanctuaries, especially those which had kings for 
their patrons, gave an adequate support to their 
officials, the mass of the Levites connected with 
the village high places were dependent on the 
charity of their neighbours. They are mentioned 
along with the widow and the fatherless, and com- 
mended to the benevolence of the people. The 
1 Ho* 69. Zeph S*, Is 287, Jer 28 618 310 . 

2 Dt 179- 18 248 ; cf. Jos 883, Jer 33 i 8 , 

8 Cf. Dt 812®, where the Levites are called carriers of the Ark, 
with Jos 8®, 1 S 61®, 2 S 16*®; further, Dt 21®, Jer S3i7 *3, and 
Dt 18®. 


Levite is to be invited to the family feast, for ‘he 
has no portion or lot with thee.’ Tithes and free¬ 
will offerings are to be shared with the Levite, and 
every third year the tithe is to be wholly dis¬ 
tributed among the needy, the Levite Ixjirig ex¬ 
pressly mentioned. This care for the Levite 
extends to the time when, as the author intends, 
the country sanctuaries shall be done away in 
favour of the exclusive right of the Jerusalem 
J’emple. The privation that will thus be indicted 
on the priests of these shrines is in the author’s 
mind, and he directs in so many words that the 
deprived i.evites shall be admitted to the service 
at Jerusalem uri tlio same terms as the priests 
already in possession. This provision was never 
carried out, but the enactment shows what now 
interests us—that tbe author knew no difference 
between priests of one sanctuary and those of 
another. 1 

{d) As Deuteronomy exerted a great influence 
by its union of priestly and prophetic idea!-, so 
the next step was taken by a man who united the 
two offices in his own person—Ezekiel, a priest by 
birth and a prophet by calling. He was fully 
possessed by the i<iea of the earlier prophets that 
the calamity whicdi liad overtaken Israel was the 
punishment for sin. But his priestly training 
made him look upon sin as a traspass upon ritual 
requirements. Kitual and ethical transgressions 
were alike violations of the holiness of Jahweh. 
The problem of the future was to prevent the in¬ 
trusion of either on the isolation in which the 
Deity lives. The problem was solved in the pro¬ 
gramme drawn up by the prophet, the foundation 
principle of which is that only consecrated persons 
and consecrated things shall approach the place of 
worship. 

The distinctness with which this matter is for¬ 
mulated shows that Ezekiel was conscious of 
introducing something new. In fact, the kings 
of Judah had been accustomed to have the inferior 
offices of the sanctuary performed by slaves of 
foreign origin, whom they presented to the Temple 
or to the priests. EzeKiel’s statement and his 
correction of the abuse are combined in the 
following passage: 

* Enough of all your abominations, house of Israel, that you 
have brought foreigners uncircumcised of flesh and uncircum¬ 
cised of heart into my sanutuary to nollute it when you offered 
my bread, the fat and the blood, ana broke mv covenant by all 
your abominations! You did not keep gii.^rtl over my sacred 
things, but set them as guards over my sacred things in your 
stead. Therefore thus savs Jahweh: No foreigner uncircum¬ 
cised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh shall enter my 
sanctuary, . . . But the Levites who departed from me when 
Israel wandered away after their idols—they shall bear their 
guilt; they shall be in my sanctuary, serving in the place of 
sentinels at tbe doors of the House and serving the House. 
They shall slay the burnt-offerings and the sacrifices and shall 
stand to serve them. . . . They snail not approach me to act as 
my priests to approach the most sacred things. . . . But the 
Levpe priests, the sons of Zadok, who kept watch over my 
sanctuary when the sons of Israel wandered from me, they shall 
come near to serve me, and they shall stand before me to pre¬ 
sent fat and blood, says the Lord Jahweh. They shall come Into 
mv sanctuary, and they shall approach my table to serve me' 
(Ezk 448 ifi). 

The innovations which are thus made part of 
the new Jaw are two. (1) The entrance of any 
but consecrated persons into the Temple is strictly 
rohibited ; even the worshipping Israelite is de- 
arred, as we learn elsewhere. (2) The conse¬ 
crated persons are divided into two cla.sses. For 
the first time the family of Zadok receives special 
duties and privileges. Below them stand the 
Levites, who are to have the menial offices once 
in the hands of the Temple-slaves. With regard 
to the promotion of the sons of Zadok, we may saj 
that Ezekiel only sanctioned a status guo> This 
family was in hereditary possession of the Jeru- 
salem priesthood. The book of Deuteronomy had 
1 Dt I 8 M 12»2- 1427 .29 1611 . 14 2611. 
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demanded that the Levitea from the country 
sanctuaries be admitted on an equality with those 
already in oossession. But the most that the 
imnii^^rants had been able to secure was admission 
to the lower olliccs. Ezekiel gave the stamp of 
his authority to this arrangement and thus intro¬ 
duced a new period of ecclesiastical history. 

{e) What took place in .Jerusalem in the time of 
Darius at the rebuilding of the Teni})le is not very 
well known to us, but one thing stands out dis- 
tinctly : tlie chief priest at once assumed a promi¬ 
nent position in the community. This was inevit¬ 
able, uecause the unity of the Jews was no longer 
political but ecclesiastical. JMiere are, indeed, 
indications that Joshua, the chief priest, was the 
object of enmity on the part of some—whcither 
rival claimants to the ofhco or defenders of the 
rights of the secular authority cannot distinctly be 
made out. While Zcrubbabcl, a scion of the house 
of David, was civil governor, the community seems 
to have cherished the hope that the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers wouhl work harmoniously ^ 
for the introduction of the Messianic kingdom. 
Perhaps for this very reason the Persians thought 
it unwise to retain Zerubbabel in oflice. His re¬ 
moval left the chief priest the highest Jewish 
dignitary in the country, and there was no check 
to the growth of his influence. This prominence 
of the chief priest was quite apart from Ezekiel’s 
thought, for he makes no mention of such an 
officer. 

(/) Nevertheless the ideas of Ezekiel did work. 
The evidence is found in the two documents which 
are dominated by the priestly ideal—the Priest 
Code, now embedded in the Pentateuch, and tlie 
books of Chronicles. They difler from Ezekiel in 
that ho located his ideal commonwealth in tlie 
future, while they place theirs in the past. Tlio 
divergence of their picture from the one drawn by 
earlier historical writers did not trouble them. 
Tdiey were not writing history, even when they 
seemed to themselves to he doing so ; they were 
embodying an idea. That idea was Israel, not as 
a political community, but as a Church whose only 
business was to carry on the worship of God. 

The central object in the wilderness wandering 
is therefore the TabernaeJe, and the Tabernacle as 
nearly like the historic Temple as a movable 
building could be like one of stone. Its plan was 
exactly the same as that of the ’remple, the dimen¬ 
sions being reduced one half. In ornamentation it 
was not inferior, for the ima^nation of the author 
was able to furnish gold and gems and the lincst 
stuH’s even in the desert of Sinai. This dwelling 
of J ah well in the midst of His people is exactly 
the ideal of Ezekiel, though Ezekiel did not su{)pose 
it had been actual in the past. What immediately 
concerns us is that tlie stall of attendants a.s.signed 
to this sanctuary also realizes Ezekiel’s idea. 

'rho Tabernacle has the whole tribe of Levi 
assigned to it to care for it, and the tribe is 
divided into the two classes of priests and Levites. 
In the representation made by the author the 
historic pnx^ess is exactly reversed ; i.g., instead of 
the whole tribe being taken and then the family 
of Aaron being separated to their special duty, the 
family of Aaron is first consecrated to tiie priest¬ 
hood and then the rest of the tribe is assigned to 
this family as helpers. The enormous number of 
Levites finds an ostensible justilication in the 
necessity of taking down the Dwelling and trans¬ 
porting it. Yet the discrepancy between the three 
priests and the 22,000 Levites remains surprising 
and even grotesque. 

Ezekiel ordains that the Levites shall camj 
about the Temple ; so our author makes them 
camp around the Dwelling in the desert. The 
1 Zee 8 and 4 ; cf. 


importance of having con.secrated persons in this 
position to guard the sanctuary from the daimer 
of pollution is seen in the consecration of tlie 
Levite.s. They are purified by the triple rite of 
sprinkling with holy water, washing of clothes, 
and a purificatory sacrifice. Thus prepared, they 
are ‘ waved ’ by Aaron in imitation of the presenta¬ 
tion of a sacrifice. The significance of the whole 
is to indicate that the Levites are given to Jahweh 
by the Israelites, and by Him in turn given to 
Aaron and his sons to assist in the service. 

The priesthood is the prerogative of Aaron and 
his sons. How Aaron came to take the place of 
Zadok, to whom Ezekiel gave the office, is still 
a mystery. Earlier indications are that Aaron 
wa.s connected with the calf-worship of Bethel. 
Between P^zckiel and the time of tlie Priestly 
writer some influence of the northern kingdom 
must have made itself felt in Jeru.salem. The 
fact stands out quite clearly that in the Priest 
Code Aaron and his sons are fully e.stablished in 
the priesthood. The whole responsibility for the 
.service is theirs; they bring the blood of the 
.sacrifice to the altar, burn the fat, oiler the un¬ 
bloody gifts. It is t heir duty to light the lamp in 
the .sanctuary, to eat the ‘ bread of the presence,* 
and to burn incense within the Dwelling. For 
them the ritual of the great festivals and of the 
daily oflerinf^H is laid dowii.^ For them also the 
author includes in his book the so-called Holiness 
Code ^—a body of regulat ions drawn up in the Exile 
for the government of the priests in their daily 
life. 

It will be seen that the office of the priest has 
now become mainly sacriiicial. But the old theory 
of his duty as interpreter of the will of God still 
remains in such cases, c.y., as the inspection of 
leprosy. Here the priest appears as examiner and 
judge of the kind of infection, and director of what 
IS to be done for the ritual restoration of the 
afiWeted person to the community. The dilVerence 
between the present system and the earlier ad¬ 
ministration of the oracle is that now everything is 
laid down in a book by which the official must be 
l^uided. The result of thus formulating the cultus 
13 to deprive it of its old character as an expression 
of joy and gratitude on the part of the worshipper, 
and to empha.sizc it as an opus ojxirattmi by which 
alone the relation between Jahweh and His people 
is kept intact. 

The jirominence of the chief priest in the post- 
Exilic community has already been spoken of. In 
the Priestly document bis jiosition is made sure by 
divine ajipointmcnt. In him, in fact, the culmina¬ 
tion of the sacerdotal system is found. It is he 
who repre.sents the people before God, and whose 
ministration .secures them the divine grace. He it 
is who once a year goes alone into the Most Holy 
place to restore the purity of the dwelling and of 
the people. No fiart of the OT is more familiar to 
Chri.stian and Jewi.sh students than the ritual of 
the great Day of Atonement. Its solemnity indi¬ 
cates the intercessory value of the high-priest. 
But the .sacerdotal head of the community is also 
in this writer’s mind the political head. His vest¬ 
ments are regal, and they are meant to be so. He 
wears a tiara whicli cannot bo distinguished from 
a kingly crown, a robe of royal purple, gold and 
gems of untold value. In the theory of the code 
there is no one above him in rank. Moses, indeed, 
may be said to be his superior, in the sen.se in 
which the king-maker is above the king. But this 
is because Moses was the necessary inaugurator of 
the new state of thing.s—a special organ of divine 
grace, who is to have no successor. The civil ruler 
in his relation to the high-priest is represented by 

1 Lv 1 and 2 ; Nu 28 and 29. 

2 Lv 17-20, based no doubt on earlier tradition. 
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Joshua in his relation to Eleazar, and it is plainly 
one of inferiority.' 

The book of Chronicles is wholly of the mind 
of the Priest Code in recognizing the difference 
between priests and Levitos. But the author, who 
was perhaps himself a Levite, takes great interest 
in the lower clergy. In a part of his \vork we find 
(perhaps under the inliuence of tradition) the po.st- 
Exilic community divided into Israel, priests, 
Levites, Nethinim, and the sons of Solomon’s 
servants. In anotlier place the door-keepers and 
singers are found between the Levites and the 
Nethinim.^ The Nethinim {q.v,) we know to be 
descendants of those Temple-slaves to whom 
Ezekiel objected, and the sons of Solomon’s ser¬ 
vants were one particular class of the same order. 
Ezekiel’s regulation had not been able to overcome 
the traditional claim of these men to a place in the 
hierarchy. What actually took place was the 
absorption of all classes of lower clergy into that 
of the Levites. The Chronicler shows a purpose 
to defend this absorption and establish its legiti¬ 
macy. This he does by dating the organization of 
the Levites (into gilds of singers and door-keepers) 
in the time of David.* His desire to magnify the 
office of the Levites leads him to vindicate for 
them the function of teaching the Law. He 
pictures them also as having in charge the sacred 
vessels of the Temple as well as preparing the shew- 
bread and the sacred ointment.^ 

The Levites never as.sumed the importance in 
actual life which they had in the system of the 
scribes. The inferior offict;s fell into the hands of 
the priests, while the high-priestlv family formed 
an aristocracy which arrogated the Iiigher functions 
to itself. In Maccabwan times and later we hear 
of higher and lower orders of priests, but scarcely 
any mention is made of Levites. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. The income of the Temple 
was never sufficient to support the large body of 
attendants provided by the Law ; and what came 
to it was seized by t\ie iiigbev orders of tbe clergy. 
The economic situation is revealed by the list in ' 
the book of Ezra, which gives one in seven of the 
population of the restored commonwealth as 
priests. It was impossible for a poor people, >vho 
had to pay taxes to the Persian power, to support 
so large a body of Temple-.servants. 

5 . Revenues.—In conclusion a word must be 
given to the matter of priestly income and 
support. In the earliest times there was no fixed 
income for the priest. Some portion of the 
sacrifice was given to him by the offerer, and the 
hide of the slain animal came to him from the 
nature of the case. Deuteronomy goes so far as to 
legislate on tliis as on some other subjects. It 
gives the priest the shoulder, the cheek, and the 
maw of the sacrifice.® In this book we also have 
mention of the lirstfruits and the tithe. These 
were not given to the priest directly, but were 
brought to the sanctuary, where they were con¬ 
sumed in a joyful feast by the one who brought 
them—the priest being invited to share, no doubt. 
Every third year, however, this author directs 
that the tithe be distributed to the needy classes, 
among which the Levites were counted, as we 
have seen.® 

The advance in ideas is seen in the Priest Code, 
which ordains distinctly that a tenth part of the 
produce of the land is to be given the Levites for 
their support. The lirstfruits are also disposed 
of in the same way, the sin-offerings and trespass- 
offerings become the property of the priests, and a 
yearly tax of half a shekel is laid uj>on each male 

1 Nu 2718 ff. • cf. Job 21i. 

a Neh 11* lOM ; cf. I Uh 9i7. 8 1 Ch 2827. 
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Israelite for the support of the sanctuary.' In 
fact the provision, if carried out, would have 
given adequate sui>port to the whole sacerdotal 
caste. But the difficulty in collecting so heavy a 
tax must be evident. The theory of the Law gave 
the priests a tenth of the tithes collected by the 
Levites, and logically the high-priest would re¬ 
ceive the tenth of what came to the priests, but 
tliis is nowhere enjoined. 

A purely ideal construction is the assignment of 
cities with pasturage, though without farms, to 
the Levites, a certain number of tliem going to 
the priests. Almost all the towns of importance 
in the c()untry are thus given to the Levites by 
the Prie.stly writer. The earlier historical writers 
know nothing of any such arrangement, and in 
fact to them the most striking mark of J^evi is that 
he received no territory at tlie conquest and 
settlement of Canaan. 

Litbratcrk.—A n enormous literature exists on this subject. 
The older view is lo be found in J. H. Kurtz, Sacrificial 
Worship of the OT, Kng. tr., Kdinburgh, 1883; K. F. Keil, 
Uandhuch tier bihL Archaologie'^^ Frankfort, 1876, pp. 166-196; 
and A. Kohler, Gesch. dcs A T, Erlancren, 1876-86, I. 876-386. 
The critical view is indicated by J. K. W. Vatke, Die 
Religion des AT, Ilcrlin, 1835, and is more fully developed by 
A. Kuenen, The Religion of Israel, Enjf. tr., London, 1878-76, 
ii. 202-307. The best discus.sion is that of J. Wellhausen, 
Proleg. zur Gesch. Israels!^, Berlin, 1906, Eng. tr., Prolegomena 
to the Hist, of Israel, Edinburgh, 1885, pp. 121-164. More 
elaborate, but not more convincing, is W. W. Baudissin, 
Die Gesch. des alttest. Priesterthums, Leipzig, 1^9. A. van 
Hoonacker attempts to establish an unhistorical view in a 
work of great learning entitled Le Sacerdoce Uvitigue dans la 
lot et dans I'hist. des ll^brenx, Louvain, 1899. Mention may be 
mad'' also of S. Maybaura, Die Entwicklung des attisr. 
Priestertums, Breslau, 18S0 ; and the Hebrew Archceologies of 
W. G. H. Nowack (2 vols., Freiburg, 1894), and I. Benzinger 
(2do. 1907). Special points are treated by J. Braun, Vestitm 
Sacerdotum Hebrceonirn, Amsterdam, 1680; J. Selden, De 
Successiotie in Pontificatum Ebrceorum, London, 1636 ; S. I. 
Curtiss, The Levitical Priests, New York and London, 1877 (a 
reply to Kuenen); further, a discussion on the origin of the 
Aaronite priesthood by R. H. Kennett and A. H. McNeile in 
JThSt vi. [1904-05] 161-186, and vii. [1905-06] 1-9. Hecent 
discussions are luminouslv reviewed by Kuenen In an essay 
entitled ‘ Die Gesch. dee Jahweprlestertums und das Alter des 
Prlestergesetzes,’ In his Gesarnrnelte Abhandlungen zur hill. 

I Wt88rn«cha/t, tr. K. Budde, Frelhurg, 1H94. The Jerusalem 
i priesthood In the time ol Christ Is described by A. Edershelm, 

\ T/ir Temple: its Ministry and Services as they were at the 
Titne of Jesus Christ, London, 1874, pp. 88-78 ; and by E. 
Schiirer, GJV^ il. 224-305, Eng. tr., UJPw. i. 195-272. 

Henhy Preserved Smith. 
PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Hindu).->i. Ri^- 
veda.—As a collection of sacred poetry covering in 
all probability the period from 1200 to 1000 B.C., 
the Rlgveda cannot be expected to afford any com¬ 
plete picture of the actual position occupied by the 
priests in the age in which the hymns composing it 
came into being. It represents only the i)riestly 
activity of a limited number of families among a 
certain body of Vedic tribes settled for the most 
part in the country later known as Mndhyade^a, 
and there is no prohabilitv that it completely 
mirrors that activity on all its sides. But the 
information which it does afford Is consistent and, 
so far as it goes, gives a clear picture of the sacer¬ 
dotalism of the period. 

The priestly function appears to have lain 
entirely in the hands of a special class, to which 
appertained the duty of acting as the instrument 
of securing the divine favour. There is nothing in 
any hymn of the Rigveda to suggest that it was 
composed by a man of other than the priestly 
class, though of course it is impossible to prove that 
the authors were all priests. Later tradition * 
indeed asserts that the author of one hymn 
(X. xcviii.) was Devapi Ar^^^ena, a prince of the 
Kuru family, but the hymn itself makes no such 
statement, and Devapi appears in it in a purely 
priestly capacity. The tradition of the BrCihinanas 
treats occasionally as of royal origin great priests 
of the Rigvedat such as Visvamitra and the more 
l Nu 18^-H * Yaska, Niruhta, li. 10. 
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mythic P|*thi Vainya, and, still later, tradition 
ascribes several hymns to royal authorship, but 
none of these traditions has any support iii the 
actual text of the Samhitd. On the other hand, 
the collection is full of references to the activity of 
the priests under the generic title of brahman^ and 
to several ditl'erent kinds of priests, and the heredi¬ 
tary character of the priesthood is attested by the 
word hi'dhmana^ ‘descendant of a hrahnianj* 
Moreover, there is abundant proof in the Samhitd 
itself that, as in the immediately following period, 
the brahmans worked in the service of kings or 
wealthy nobles, whose generosity in sacrificial gifts 
is celebrated in the dCinastutis appended to several 
hymns ; the amounts of the gifts recorded are too 
great to be accepted as genuine records, but they 
at least prove that the priests already set upon 
their services the highest value. Side by side with 
these praises of the generosity of patrons and with 
broad hints to others to follow their example in the 
form of encomia on generosity, there are many 
proofs of the extremely good opinion of themselves 
entertained by the brahmans^ though it is not clear 
in any passage that they had yet arrogated to 
themselves the description of gods on earth which 
they claimed shortly afterwards. They seem to 
have adhered as strictly as possible to their own 
occupation; if priests like Vasistha and Visva- 
mitra appear as assisting their princes in battle, 
doubtless it was by their priestly power, not by 
their prowess in arms, liut the priestly sphere 
included in all probability medicine, for one poet 
declares (ix. cxii.) that his father is a physician— 
an occupation in which, to judge from all analogy, 
the use of spells would be of the highest import¬ 
ance. Naturally enough, the Rigveda contains 
very little of this side of priestly activity, but in 
its tenth and latest book there are found certain 
spells which touch on the medical art, one against 
tne disease Yak§ma (X. clxiii.) and two to preserve 
the life of a man lying at the door of death 
(X. Iviii., lx. 7 ff.). These hymns, with a few others, 
containing spells to procure offspring, to destroy 
enemies, and to oust a rival wife from a husband s 
affection-s, constitute, in conjunction with the 
funeral and wedding hymns, practictally the only 
sign in the Rigveda that the activities of the 
priests extended to the ordinary affairs of human 
life, the domestic ritual which is of so great im¬ 
portance in modern India. It is probable that, as 
in the next period, the activity of the priests was 
confined in the main to the greater sacrifices and 
to such only of the domestic rites as had begun to 
assume special importance; the wedding hymn 
(X. Ixxxv.) bears clear marks of comparatively 
late origin and is not primitive in character, and 
the funeral hymns exhioit a decidedly complicated 
and refined religious belief. 

It has proved impossible to trace to the Rigveda 
the full sacrificial liturgy of the following period, 
but the hymns abundantly prove that there already 
existed much complication of ritual and subdivi.sion 
of function among the priests. The main subject- 
matter of the Rigveda is clearly the ^oma-sacrifice, 
and it was precisely in this sacrifice that the 
greatest number of priests was required. In one pas¬ 
sage (II. i. 2) to the god Agni are assigned the ofhces 
of hotfy potf, nestr, agnidh, pra^dstfj adhvaryu, 
and brahman^ as well as that of the lord of the 
house for whom the sacrifice is being performed. 
We hear also of an upavaktf^ who is doubtless to 
be identified with the prakdsify as his business is 
to give directions to the an udagrdbha^ and 

a grdvagrdbha^ and of two hamiixs. The latter are 
doubtless the slayers of the victim, who in the later 
literature rank merely as attendant priests, their 
function of killing probably having tended to lower 
them in rank compared with the ordinary priests. 


while the two former, whose functions, to judge 
from their names, must have been the drawing of 
the water and the taking of the pressing stones 
required for the sacrifice, disappear as special 
prie.sts from the later ritual. There are also men¬ 
tioned .9rt?«rtn-singer8 in general and the prastotf 
and iidgatf in particular. These various priests 
fall clearly into three divisions, according as their 
main business was the recitation of hymns to 
accompany the offering, or the actual manual 
acts of sacrifice, or the singing of song.s. It is 
probable enough that the original ritual was of 
simpler character, and that the actual sacrifice 
and the uttering of prayer were entrusted to one 
priest; this conclusion, based on a priori grounds, 
IS strongly supported by the fact that the name 
for the reciter of hymns is hotTy a term which 
denotes the ‘ offerer ’ of the oblation, but the evi¬ 
dence of the A vesta agrees with that of the Rig¬ 
veda in showing a multiplicity of priests, so that 
it is fair to conclude that the specialization of the 
ritual is prior to the separation of the Iranians and 
the Vedic Indians. At any rate in the Rigveda 
the hotf is the reciter of hymns celebrating the 
feats of the gods who are to partake of the ofler- 
ings, and to him also we must assign the verses to 
accompany the actual offering, series of which 
occur in the Samhitd. Closely associated with 
the hotf was the praMstfy at whose instigation the 
hotx recited his litanies; doubtless it is he who is 
meant when in the djort litanies of the animal sacri¬ 
fice the two hotfs are referred to. The brahman 
of the Rigveda is probably the name of the priest 
later called brdhmandchchhanisiyiy an assistant of 
the hotf. Of the second group of priests the 
adhvaryn is in the later ritual, ana probably 
enough in the Rigveda^ already the chief of the 
officiants at the actual .sacrifice; the potfy or 
cleanser, is paralleled by the Avestan dsvaterey the 
agnidh by the dtarevakhsha, who, like him, is 
charged with the care of the sacred fire, while the 
or leader, may already have had the function 
from which he, later at least, derives his import¬ 
ance as the leader up of the wife of the sacrilicer 
to play her part in a fertility ritual in the course 
of the soma-sacrifice. The mman-singers had even 
n the Rigveda a double duty : on the one hand, 
they had to recite the addresses to Soma Pavamana 
which are collected in the ninth book of the Sam- 
hitdy and, on the other, they had to .sing songs 
addre.ssed to the deities to which the hotf recited 
the hymns. The sinking of sdmans was doubtless, 
in the form in whicii it occurs in the Rigveda^ a 
much elaborated form of the ritual, and it is 
worthy of note that the list of priests given in 
II. i. 2 does not include any singer. 

In addition to those priests who were engaged in 
the performance of special sacrifices for which they 
were selected by the sacrilicer as occasion requireil, 
the Rigveda mentions the purohitay the domestic 
priest of the king or of some >vealthy noble. It 
may be assumed that he himself performed the 
domestic ritual of the king, but at tne great sacri¬ 
fices he probably merely superintended the whole 
rite. There is, however, clear evidence that he 
might act as the chief of the priests, the hotf, 
Agni is both the hotf par excellence and the puro- 
hita ; the two divine hotfs of the dprl litanies are 
also calleil (X. Ixx. 7) the two priests—the puro- 
hitas. Unlike the other priests, the purohita was 
not merely in the constant and intimate service of 
the king, but he was closely concerned with the 
king in Tiis more worldly functions. Vi.^vamitra, 
Va.sistha, and others appear to have taken part in 
their priestly capacity in the wars of their kings, 
and the hymn X. xcyiii. records the activity of 
Devftpi for his master Santanu and its success. It 
was rather from the purohitas than from the 
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ordinary sacrificial priests that the liigh claims of 
the brahmans to priority in the State proceeded. 

Great as the position of the priest clearly was 
in the Vedic community, he does not claim as yet 
to be powerful enough to constrain the gods to 
his will ; it is probable enough tliat in his own 
view and that of the people he was possessed of 
magic powers; we have indeed in the Uigveda 
(X. cxxxvi.) the mention of a muni^ one of those 
divinely inspired ascetics who figure in all the life 
of India, fiut on the whole the relation of the 
priests of the liigveda to the gods is that of devout 
worshippers who seek by skilful song and well- 
paid oll'ering to win the favour of the god for the 
sacrificer, in whose service they are. 

2 . Brahmanas.—In the Brdhmana literature, 
which covers the period up to the 6th cent. B.c., 
the priesthood appears quite definitely as a separ¬ 
ate class, contrasted with the Ksatriya, or warrior 
class, the VaiAya, representing the main body of 
the people whetln^r engaged in agriculture or trade, 
and the servile Madras. The priesthood was nor¬ 
mally hereditary, but tlie class system at this 
eriod and mucn later still allowed marriages 
etween priests and women of inferior castes, and, 
though priests might be despised, as were Kavasa 
Ailusa and Vatsa, for descent real or alleged from 
slave-girls, still they would not thus necessarily 
be regarded as excluded from priestly functions. 
Nevertheless, much stress is laid on descent from 
a and on purity of origin, and certain cere¬ 
monies could be performed only by priests who ful¬ 
filled the prescribed condition of birth in a family 
which for a number of generations had practised the 
rite. On the other hand, there are assertions 
Kd^haka Saihhitd, xxx. 1) that what matters is 
not descent but learning, and we actually hear in 
the Chhdndogya Upanisad (IV. iv. 4) of Satya- 
kama Jabala, who was allowed to be taken as pupil, 
though his parentage was uncertain, his mother 
being a slave-girl who had been connected with 
several men. This evidence, however, merely shows 
that the class was not absolutely closed by the rule 
of heredity. Nor was the practice of priestly 
functions absolutely restricted to the members of 
the priestly class. The legend which treats ViA- 
vauntra as a king of the Jahnus {Faiichavinda 
Brdhmana, XXI. xii. 2; Aitareya Brdhmana, 
VII. xviii. 2) is supported by the occurrence in the 
Brahmanas of the terms devardjan and rdjan^ 
yarsi, referring to a seer of royal origin ; all the 
stories which mention such kings are of a legend¬ 
ary character, but that does not alter their sig¬ 
nificance as evidence tliat the view of the priestly 
class of the time did not see any impossibility in 
kings composing poetry for the sacred rites. 

As in the period of the liigveda, the .sacrifice is 
carried out for the profit of an individual, even in 
the case of the horse-sacrifice, which is formally an 
offering of the king alone, although intended to 
secure the prosperity of all classes of the people. 
To this rule the only exception is in the case of 
a sattra, or sacrificial session, which might last 
from twelve days to any number of years, and of 
which the most important form is t\\e ga\)dm(iyana, 
lasting a whole year ; in that offering all the par¬ 
ticipants must oe consecrated and thus made for 
the time being priests, and the sacrifice is for the 
benefit of all and not merely of the sacrificer. The 
sattra is known as early as the Rigveda, and it is 
possible that we may have in it a trace of an earlier 
period when the sacrifice was a clan sacrifice, but 
of that we have no proof. As in the Rigveda, the 
sacrifice is conducted by priestly families, but the 
separate traditions of tnese families, though they 
are often recorded, are of relative insignificance 
in comparison with tl e general uniformity of the 
sacrifice throughout the texts, which indicate that 


a steady process of assimilation of customary usage 
was in progress. This assimilation was doubtless 
helped by the lack of temple worship and by the 
absence of any close connexion between the State 
and the cult, such as is so marked in the growth 
of early Greek religion. 

IMie number of priests mentioned is greater than 
in the Rigveda, and more specific information as to 
those required for each type of offering is given. 
The adhvaryu alone is required for the agnihotra, 
the daily ottering to Agni; for the ag'nyddheya 
and the new and full moon offerings the agmah, 
the hotf, and tlie brahman are required besides 
the adhvaryu ; for the four monthly ott’erings also 
the pratiprasthdtr, and for the animal ottering, in 
addition to the Samitf, who does not rank as a 
priest in the full sense, the maitrdvaruna. In the 
.soma-sacrifice the number risers to sixteen, classified 
in the ritual texts as hotj-, nuritrdvarana., achhd- 
vdka, and gravastut; adhvaryu, pratiprasthdtf, 
nestj, and unnetf; udgntf, prastotTf, pratihartf, 
and subrahmanya ; brahman, brdhmandr hr kham¬ 
sin, potf, and agnidhra. To this list the Kausi- 
takin school added a seventeenth—the sadasya, 
who was charged with the duty of general sur¬ 
veillance of the sacrifice. The arrangement of 
priests does not, however, correspond to their 
nctual employment in the ritual, in which the 
three assistants of the brahman and the nestf 
are really assistants of the hotj-, and not of the 
brahman and the adhvaryu. Of the priests the 
t7iaitrdvaruna is identical with the praUistf or 
upavaktf of the Rigveda, and bears his name 
because of his reciting litanies to tlie gods Mitra 
and Vanina: the achhdvdka is clearly a later 
addition, the Brahmanas themselves {Aitareya, 
vi. 14; Kauptaki, xxviii. 4-6) emphasizing his 
exceptional character. The functions of the 
unnetf and subrahmanya are uniTn])ortant. On 
the other hand, the brahman is a priest of great 
importance, whose task it is to take charge or the 
whole rite and by his silent presence to make good 
any errors which may be made in the carrying out 
of the sacrifice. He is actually declared to be as 
important for the sacrifice as all the other priests 
put together, and the tendency to multiply the 
priestly functions evidenced in his appointment is 
curiously indicated by the addition by the Kau^i- 
takins of the sadasya, who would seem to have 
merely duplicated the work already performed by 
the brahman. The existence of the brahman in 
this capacity has been seen' even in the Rigveda, 
but the evidence for this view is extremely doubt¬ 
ful, unless perhaps in one of the latest hymns 
(X. cxli. 3). On the contrary, the evidence of 
tradition supports the view that the brahman as a 
special priest was an innovation of a comparatively 
recent period in the history of the ritual by the 
Vasistha family, and that for a time only one of 
that family could perform the duties of the office, 
doubtless because such a priest alone would be 
in possession of the special knowledge which con¬ 
stituted the characteristic of the post. 

At the same time, the purohita steadily in- 
cre<a.sed in importance; even the Brahmanas are 
sufficient to show that he had become in temporal 
matters the constant adviser of the king; in some 
ca.ses at least the same purohita acted for two or 
even three tribes, which placed him in a position 
of quite exceptional consequence and influence. 
The relation between king and purohita is most 
efi'ectively described in tlie Aitareya Brdhmana 
(viii. 27), where the formulae of appointment are 
given ; they are based literally on those of the 
marriage ceremonial; the jnirohita thus becomes 
for practical attairs the alter ego of the king, and 

1 See R. Pischel and K. F. Geldner, Vedi$che Studien, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1888-1901, ii. 144 f. 
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the duty of the pnrohita is made out to be the 
defeat of the enemies and the securing of 

the prosperity of the reaJm. TJie importance of 
the aid of tlie purohita in war is indicated by the 
fact that the gods in their struggles with the 
asuriis repeatedly are worsted until they are able 
to summon to their aid Brhaspati, who is par 
exccllenve the^n/roAifa of the gods. The Atharva- 
veda (iii. 19) sliows us the purohita engaged in a 
spell for siicce.ss in battle. When a king, as often, 
is sent into exile by his people, it is his purohita 
who is expected to extricate him from hia mis¬ 
fortune. In one respect, however, there is a 
change in the position of the purohita from that 
occupied by him in the earlier period : when in a 
sacrihce he takes the part of any si)ecial priest, it 
is not, as formerly, that of the hotf^ but that of the 
hrahviaUy as is proved by the concurrent testimony 
of two texts {Taittirlya Samhitd, ill. v. 2. 1 ; 
Aitareya Brahnuina^ vii. 26)—a fact which stands 
in accord with the clear indications that the hotf 
has ceased to be the chief priest in the ritual. 

The Bj'dhvianas claim for the brahmans high 
privileges. A priest deserves respectful reception 
and hospitable entertainment wherever he goes, 
and no limits are set to the amounts of the gifts 
which should be made to him at the several rites 
or portions of rites, one 8j)ecially excellent sacrifice 
being that in which a man bestows all his wealth 
upon the sacrificial priests. On the other hand, 
the value of their services was maintained by the 
rule that no priest could accept gifts which another 
priest had rejected. The sacrificial ofl’erings also 
fell to be consumed by the priest, as he alone was 
holy enough to partake of them ; even in the royal 
consecration the king cannot partake of the soina^ 
but onl^ of a special drink prepared for the purpose. 
The priest al.so claims to be superior to the royal 
jurisdiction ; when the king is proclaimed to the 
eople, the proclaimer adds that tlie king of the 
ranmans is iSoma. The king may not censure a 
brahman ; when he gives away all the earth with 
what is in it, still he cannot include in that gift 
the property of a bi'ahinan. The crime of slaying 
a brahman is the only real form of murder, and 
it can be expiated only by the expen.sive hor.se- 
sacrifice. The fine for an insult to him is 100 cows 
or coins; for a blow, 1000. In a civil ca.se the 
arbitrator must give his decision in his favour as 
against a non-brahman. But there is evidence in 
the Fahchavii'uJa Brdhrnana (XIV. vi. 8) that a 
treacherous purohita might pay for his sin with 
his life, and it appears from the Aitareya Brdh¬ 
rnana (vii. 29) that, as regards his place of abode, 
the priest was not exempt from the general power 
of the king to remove his subjects from their 
settlements at pleasure. 

In return for their special position the priests 
were expected to show such oiialities as kindness 
and gentleness, devotion to duty, and knowledge 
of the ritual. Intellectually their outlook on the 
sacrifice with which they were busied has under¬ 
gone a profound change since the period of the 
iiigveda, and presents a curious admixture of 
magic and speculation. The principle of the 
sacrifice is not merely that of giving in expecta¬ 
tion of a retu/n; the priests assume that the 
return is comi)elled by the gift, and that they are 
complete masters of the universe through the 
mechanism of the sacrifice, if only that is duly 
performed. This power enables them not merely 
to assure to the sacrificer for whom they act what 
he desires, but at their pleasure, by the slightest 
error in the rite, to bring him to ruin. They 
are powerful by the sacrifice to heal dissent 
between the people and their princes; they are 
equally powerful to produce such dissent—a fact 
which explains clearly enough the rise of their 


influence in the land. On the other hand, the 
priests are theosophists, and find in the sacrifice 
the explanation and cause of the universe, which 
is daily renewed in the performance of the piling 
of the sacred fire, and from this speculative side of 
their eflorts comes into being the priest of the 
schools which oppose themselves to the sacrificial 
ritual. 

3. Upanisads, Buddhism, and Jainism.—From 

the time of the earliest Upanisads, dating about 
GUO B.C., a new function of the priest comes clearly 
into view, which difl'erentiates him more and more 
from the sacrificial priest. The sacrifice ceases to 
be for some priests the chief object of their interest, 
which centres in the attempt to explain the nature 
of the universe and its relation to the self. The 
philosophy of the Upanisads is not in any sharp 
manner difierentiated from the philosophy which 
commences with the doctrine of the unity of the 
universe in the sacrifice, but it is carried far 
beyond its fir.st beginnings and to a certain extent 
the earlier Upanisads in particular hold aloof from 
the .stu<ly of the Veda and the sacrifices; the 
former is shown not to be the true means of know¬ 
ledge ; thus in the Chhdndogya U^mni^ad (vii. 1) 
Narada confe.sses that all his Vedic learning has 
not taught him the true nature of the self, and in 
the same text (vi. 1) iSvetaketu, despite his study 
of the Veda for the prescribed period, is merely 
conceited and not well instructed. J’he Bfhaddr- 
any aka Upnni^ad contains (i. iv. 10, III. ix. 6, 21) 
.several distinctly hostile references to the sacrifice, 
and the same spirit may be traced more faintly in 
the Chhdndoyya Upanisad (i. 10 f.). At the same 
time, these Upanisads show no complete approval 
of the rival method of holiness, which undoubtedly 
existed at this time and was much in favour— 
asceticism. For the sacrifice, for Veda study, and 
for penance tliey substitute knowledge as the all- 
important thing, and the life of the brahman 
becomes concentrated upon study on the one hand 
and the teacldng of pupils on the other. Stress is 
also laid on the fact that knowledge can be gained 
from others than brahmans ; if the stories which 
ascribe the teaching of brahmans to kings like 
Janaka, Pravahana Jaivali, Asvapati Kaikeya, 
and Ajrita.4atru cannot be pressed into proof of the 
derivation of the doctrines of the Upanisads from 
the Ksatriya class, as has been maintained, still 
they <io sliow that intellectual activity was en- 
couiaged by free discussion, and the mention of 
w'omen in the Upanisads as taking part in such 
discussions reveals a new feature in religious life; 
the sacrificial ritual knows of no woman priest, 
and the functions permitted to the wife of the 
sacrilicer are even more limited than his own. 
The later Upanisads^ however, show a distinct 
attempt to reconcile the claims of the study of the 
Veda, the sacrifice, and asceticism with the search 
for true knowledge, and, without making these 
things adequate means of discovering that know¬ 
ledge, they treat them as a useful or necessary 
propaMleutic. The same view is in ellect already 
enunciated in the Bfhaddranyaka Upanisad (IV. 
iv. 22), where we find the germ of the theory of 
the four diramas, or stages of life, which an Aryan 
or at least a brahman should follow; the first is 
stiuly of the Veda, the duty of the brahmachdrin ; 
the second sacrifice and almsgiving, the lot of the 
gfhasthay or householder; and the third is asceti- 
ci.sm, the lot of the vdnaprastha, which later in¬ 
genuity unjustifiably divides into two states—that 
of the forest-dweller and that of the wandering 
and homeless beggar, bhik^u ox pariurdjaka. The 
Chhdndogya (II. xxiii. 1) carries the matter a little 
farther: it ranks as three branches of duty sacri¬ 
fice with Vedic study and the giving of alms, 
asceticism, and studentship with a teacher, and 
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then sets over against tlieni the abiding in brahman^ 
which is later developed into the fourth O^raina. 
The Kena (33) and the Katha Upani^ads (I. ii. 15) 
are equally clear in their recognition of the value 
of study and asceticism, and the Kena also men¬ 
tions sacrilice expressly as a condition of true 
knowledge. The significance of these requirements 
is clear: in face of the tendency of the day to 
resort to asceticism and to abandon the use of 
sacrilice, whicli indeed in the Buddhist texts is 
regarded with much contempt, the Brfihmans were 
anxious to find due place and room for the different 
sides of human activities, even if their doctrines of 
the nature of the dtman were such as logically to 
deny all value whatever to Vedic study, asceticism, 
and sacrifice. 

It is clear that great importance attached to the 
relation of pupil and teacher, e8i)ecially as the 
doctrines of the philosophical schools were held to 
be specially sacred, such as could indeed be im¬ 
parted in some cases only in the seclusion of the 
wild, whence the title Aranynka, ‘ Forest Book,* for 
portions of the philosophic literature. The teacher 
IS bound to impart all his knowledge to the pupil, 
who stays with him, and in return the pupil is 
bound to afford all possible assistance in the affairs 
of daily life to the teacher—to tend his cattle, to 
collect fuel, to guard the sacred fire, and to beg. 
The giving of payment for teaching is not approved 
by the texts, but the practice seems to have grown 
up under which at the termination of his student¬ 
ship, which might extend over any period, twelve 
years being a common time, the pupit took leave of 
nis teacher by presenting him with a gift propor¬ 
tioned to the pupil’s means. Not only Brahmans 
might go as pupils; the Sutras formally contem¬ 
plate members of the Ksatriya and tiie Vaisya 
class studying, but doubtless these cases were 
comparatively rare, just as the normal ascetic was 
the Brahman, not one of the other two cla.sses. 
The teacher was exi>ccted to perform for his pupil 
the formal rite of initiation hy which his spiritual 
training commenced—an event which is the refined 
form of the puberty rites of new birth which are 
found wide-spread throughout the world. The 
relation of pupil and teacher is of special interest, 
as it forms the root of the Hindu veneration and 
deification of the guru} 

The relationship of the pupil and teacher doubt¬ 
less led in many cases to the formation of schools 
of thought in which the view's of a distinguished 
teacher gradually spread and attained considerable 
vogue, as we may judge from the frequent reference 
to teachers such as Aruni or Yajhavalkya, In two 
famous cases, however, the influence of the teacher 
has far surpassed normal limits, and given rise to 
the formation of a sect which has created a form 
of religion differing in essentials from Brahmanism. 
The older and the more closely akin to Brahmanism 
is undoubtedly Jainism, wdiich represents a definite 
tendency to develop systematically the ascetic side 
of Indian views of life. The ideal is to reach the 
condition of perfection, which is the end of exist¬ 
ence, by means of rising superior to all the needs 
of the ordinary life of man, and by laying aside all 
the passions which man feels. Hence the regula¬ 
tions which applied in the Brahmanic system, and 
which enjoined abstinence from the taking of life, 
honesty, chastity, and the speaking of the truth, 
appear in Jainism in forms exaggerated out of all 
reality. The doctrine of dhiviscL was a natural 
enough revolt from the absurd prodigality of life 
in the ordinary sacrifice, and its growth can be 
traced in the Brahmanic literature ; in Jainism it | 
degenerates into an objection to the destruction 
of even the most infinitesimal insect life, which 
compels the most ridiculously minute precautions 
I See K. Glaser, ZDMO Ixvl. [1912] 1-87. 


to be taken against harm to such life or even to 
the air itself. The doctrine against the taking of 
another’s property is carried by Maliavira to a pro¬ 
hibition of attachment to any object or person, 
which counts as the fifth of the great vows of the 
priestliood. The Digambara sect of the Jains go 
farther, and carry out the principles of the school 
to the logical conclusion, whicli seems to have 
been adoj)ted by Mahavira, of wearing no clothes. 

It was inevitable that tlie success of Mahavira 
and the spread of his doctrines among a far w ider 
class than the follow'ers of any particular Brahman 
teacher should lead to the formation of a com¬ 
munity with some distinctly original features. 
Such a community followed the lines of the pre¬ 
existing system of pupilship ; a formal initiation 
by a priest of the order acts as a preliminary to 
the adoption of the life of the Jain monk, who 
then becomes a homeless wamierer like the Brah¬ 
man ascetic, forbidden to [lossess any property, 
and com]jeiled to beg liis food, to live on what he 
thus obtains, to w’ear at most the rags that he can 
gather, and to avoid dwelling long in any one 
place save in the time of the rains. The necessity 
for fixed dwellings during the three or four months 
of the rainy season gave the impulse to the develop¬ 
ment of the quasi-monastic lire, more or less per¬ 
manent dwelling-places, though of the simplest 
kind, being allotted to the monks by the kinaness 
of laymen. But the rule of wandering is still 
applicable. The essential duty of the monk is 
meditation and spiritual exercises, life being sup¬ 
ported by begging, but in the course of its develop¬ 
ment the intellectual part of the discipline has 
become of less importance than the devotion of 
eflbrt to avoid the destruction of life, and the 
provision of food. Moreover, from an early date, 
perhaps as early as the 2nd cent. B.C., a detinitely 
Hindu element has been introduced in the form of 
idol-w'orship, accepted by both theSvetambara and 
the Digambara sects, but rejected by the reforming 
sect of the Sthanakavasi from the 15th cent, on¬ 
wards. The introduction of this new element has 
added to the duties of the Jain monk a ternjde 
worship, consisting in the main of mental devotion 
and contemplation of the idol of the Tirthahkara, 
accompanied by the singing of hymns in his 
lionour. There has also ari.sen a temple priest¬ 
hood, who in the case of the Digam haras must 
be Jains, and who perform to the idol the ordinaiy 
Hindu rites of wa.^iing, dressing, and adorning it, 
tlie waving of li/jhts before it, the burning of in¬ 
cense, and the giving of oflerings of fruit, sweet¬ 
meats, and rice. The Jain priest does not, however, 
eat the food thus presented, difl'ering in this from 
the Brahman priest and the Hindu temple-priest. 
In the temples of the ovetamharas men who are not 
Jains, even Brahmans, may be employed. 

Besides the monks the Jains recognize an order 
of nuns, subject to the same general rules of life as 
the monks, and, what has been of the first import¬ 
ance for the persistence of the faith, orders of lay 
male and female adherents, hrdvakas and krdvikds. 
This recognition gives the laity definite duties 
and obligations, based upon but modified from 
those binding on the monks and nuns. Among 
the vows undertaken by the laity are those of from 
time to time observing for a brief period the full 
restrictions incumbent on the sadku, and of con¬ 
stantly helping the monks by gifts to them of the 
food and other articles which they are allowed to 
have, and the lending of such articles as they may 
not take for their own. Probably from the first 
these adherents have been largely of the mercan¬ 
tile class— a result contributed to by the fact that 
the Jain restrictions on the taking of life shut 
many avenues of profession even to the lay com¬ 
munity (cf. art. Monasticism [Hindu]). 
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Tradition, probably corrt^ctly, ascribes Maliavira 
to a Ksatriya and the Huddha was un¬ 

doubtedly not of IJrahman birth. Moreover, in 
the eastern country in which lie preached there is 
evidence ^ tliat the lirahinanical system was much less 
rigidly determined than in the west, and that the 
practiceof K^atriyasand Vaisyas be<^omingascetics 
was far more widely spread. But the Buddha in 
his precepts of life for liis followers differed essen¬ 
tially from Mahavira in laying stress on avoiding 
extremes of asceticism, such as the religious suicide 
encouraged by Jainism ; greater freedom was ac¬ 
corded to the monks to receive the aid of the laity, 
and no attempt of any kind was made to organize 
the laity into a community formally dependent on 
the order of monks. The admission of women as a 
special order of nuns was only grudgingly conceded, 
and subjected to such restrictions that the spiritual 
effect of the community of nuns on the faith can¬ 
not be discerned. But from the death of the 
founder there entered into the duty of the pious 
monk the obligation of paying reverence to the 
four places of snecial importance in his life—that 
where he was born, that in which he obtained 
enlightenment, that in which he decided to set 
going the wheel of the law, and that in which he 
entered nirvana. The actual reverence of the 
relics of the departed Buddha was perhaps at first 
reserved to the lay adherents, but it passed naturally 
enough into that idol-worship which assimilated 
the worship of Buddha to that of a Hindu god. 
Moreover, the doctrinal development of Buddhism 
in the Mahayana school displaced the historical 
Buddha as the centre of Buddhism by mythological 
figures essentially divine. 

In one important point both Buddhism and Jain¬ 
ism agreed—the introduction of the formal confes¬ 
sion of sin as an essential part of the duty of the 
monk and in Jainism also of the laity. In both 
cases the fortnightly gatherings and the great 
yearly meeting of the monks were the specially fit 
occasions for the confession, but groat stress was 
laid in Jainism on immediate confession to the 
in order to avoid by repression the accumula¬ 
tion of karma. For such systematic confession 
there was no place in Brahmanism with its lack of 
defined tenets, though the importance of confession 
for certain ritual purposes was recognized. In 
these formal assemblies there was the possibility 
of the development of an ecclesiastical organization, 
but such an organization never developed itself 
any more than Hinduism has been able to produce 
a regularly organized hierarchy. 

The Indian ascetic, whatever his religious 
belief, is credited with the attainment of niagic^al 
owers of every kind, and this is true of both the 
ain and the Buddhist—indeed in even a higher 
degree of the latter faith, for one of the four rules 
for monks in that belief is not to boast of the 
possession of such powers as they do not enjoy. 
This is tlie better side of the magical powers 
which ordinary Indian belief ascribes to the priest, 
and of which so much is made in the Briilimanical 
literature. 

4 . Early Hinduism.—The two great epics of 
India, the Mahdhhdrata and the lidmdyarLa, taken 
in conjunction with the early law-books and with 
the Buddhist and Jain scriptures, pre.sent us with 
a form of religion and custom to which the name 
of Hinduism can fairly be given as distinguishing 
it from the doctrines of the Brdhmanas. The 
religion of these texts is only in part the natural 
development of the religion of the Brdhmanas ; 
it contains many elements of faith, doubtless as 
old as that religion, but appealing to difl’erent 
sections of the people; it is essentially a more 

1 See Fick, Die aociale Oliederung tm nordSatlichen Indien^ 
p. 117 ff. 


jiopular faith than that whicli was concerned with 
the sacrificial ritual and the speculations arising 
out of it. Hence the priest of the sacrificial ritual 
is of less prominence, while the purohita comes 
forward. The priests of the epic may be divided 
into the ordinary priests, whose life is spent amid 
.simple surroundings in the performance of their 
functions, and the spiritual advisers of the kings, 
who of course were often also the spiritual teachers 
of their youth. The office was one which tended to 
be hereditary in the same degree as the monarchy, 
and the mere fact tiiat a priest might be at once 
tlie guru of the king and his purohita naturally 
exalted the claims to importance of the latter 
office. The boast of the Brdhmarxas that the 
priests are the gods on earth is repeated with in¬ 
creased force ; the gods are made out to be depend¬ 
ent on the priests, who, if need be, could create new 
gods. The power of the king is really derived 
from the priests, and they have the power to 
destroy a king wdio proves unw'illing to meet their 
demands for gifts which have now' grown beyond 
all mea.sure ; cows and land are expected as matters 
of course and even villages and districts, i.e. the 
revenues derived from these places. The assembly 
of the people, which is a real thing in the Rigveda 
and still seems to have lingered on in the ago of 
the Brdhmanasy disappears in the epic, i)assing 
through the forms of the council of warriors and 
of priests, and finally becoming in eflect the secret 
conclave of the king and the priest, who gradually 
w’as able to persuade the king that his advice was 
worth much more than that of the people or even 
of the w'arriors. Naturally enough, this view of 
the comparative value of the tw’o elements 
for the purposes of State affairs was not ai;- 
cepted ahvays by the w arriors; the leg(;nds of 
di.sobedient kings like Visvamitra and Nahu^a 
show', indeed, the terrible fate of those who were 
bold enough to question the position of the priests, 
but also indicate that there were kings impious 
enough to doubt the all-.sufficiency of the priesthood. 
Naturally enough, the claims of immunity to 
punishment made by the priests are of the most 
wholesale character ; even for the gravest crimes 
they insist that no corporal punishment of any 
kind can be inflicted on a priest, though, as in the 
BrdhmayxaSy kings seem to have felt themselves 
entitled to punish treachery by deatli. In return 
for this privileged position, the priests were 
evidently conscious of the need of providing them¬ 
selves with all the learning possible to help them 
in the guidance of the king in his administration 
of justice and his executive government, as well as 
in the conduct of his sacred duties of sacrifice ; the 
horse-sacrifice, as especially an imperial sacrifice, 
revealed the value of the skilled assistance of the 
priests. A priest, however, might also actually 
perform feats of arms, though the general rule is 
opposed to any active participation in fighting by 
the priest; of this there is a classic example in 
Drona, who combines, with the greatest success in 
each, spiritual and warlike function.s, while his 
son, who was a w'arrior of no small fame, was 
taunted with impropriety in bearing arms against 
the rule of the priesthood. But it was not only 
by the legitimate arts of statesmanship that the 
iirohita commanded so fully the obedience of the 
ing; he was an expert in astrology and a sooth¬ 
sayer and magician, all of which features are 
given prominence in the tales of kings and their 
purohitas narrated in the Jdtakas. Further, his 
position at court lent itself to intrigue of every 
Kind, as is evidenced by the semi-mythical account 
of Chanakva’s relations to his sovereign. 

It is probably to this period that we must attrib¬ 
ute the beginning of the division of the Brahman 
class into different sub-classes divided by occupa- 
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tion, though probably as yet still theoretically and 
in feeling one. The Buddhist texts show us Brah¬ 
mans as agriculturists, as engaged in pastoral 
orrcupations and in trade, and the Dharma-sutrns 
{Apastamba, I. vii. 20. 12; Gautayna, vii. 1 ft.) 
contirm this account to the extent of permitting 
these occupations, in certain circumstances of 
pressure, to the Brahmans. It is possible also 
that in the eastern country, sucli as Magadha, 
Brahmans went farther and undertook professions 
of a class never approved by the stricter schools: 
in the Jdtakas (iv. 361 if.) we find suggestions that 
they could act as hunters, and fulhl other menial 
tasks. It does not appear that Brahmans who 
occupied themselves in these unpriestly functions 
at the same time devoted themselves to any priestly 
offices, whether sacrificial or intellectual; and we 
may therefore see in this adoption by priests of 
other than their appropriate functions tne begin¬ 
ning of the breaking up of the unity of the class 
into castes determined in the main by hereditary 
occupation. 

The attitude of the priesthood towards the gods 
as depicted in the epic is wliat might be naturally 
expected as the outco?ne of the theorizing of the 
Hrdhmana period. The priests then degraded the 
gods from all real importance except in tlieir con¬ 
nexion with the sacrifice, and tlio prie.sts of the 
epic have likewise no real respect for or belief in 
the minor deities of the pantheon, and to this rank 
oven Indra and Varuna have sunk. The great 
gods of the epic are in the first place Visnu, and in 
the second place, as the result of later working 
over, i^iva; both these gods are of essentially 
popular origin, but in flie epic that popular worship 
lias been overlaid by the philosophic pantheism 
wliic-h is most congenial to the temperament of the 
Brahman. Even the devotion of the woishijiper 
to the divinity, which was clearly prevalent in 
some sec^ts, as reproduced in the epic, is overlaid 
with pantheistic elements. 

5. Mediaeval and modern India,—The priest of 
the middle age of India as revealed in t\\Q Purdtms 
and in the classical Sanskrit literature presents 
essentially the same features as the priest of 
modern times. The chief distinction between this 
])eriod and the epic age is that of the growing 
complexity of life and the progressive Hinduization 
of the centre and south of India. As a result the 
jiriestly class becomes split up more and more into 
different subdivisions which in eftect constitute 
castes within the main class, between which there 
is no marriage possible and sometimes not even 
complete freedom of intercourse and commensality. 
The tenderi(!y of the Brahmans to adopt very 
diverse modes of life, of which there are only traces 
in the earliest period, becomes more and more 
marked, and, combined with geographic dilferenccs, 
this fact has contributed to the growth in the 
number of the castes. Further support has been 
given to the development by the practice by which 
aboriginal deities have been taken over bodily into 
the Hindu pantheon, doubtless, at least in some 
cases, togetlier with the priesthood attached to 
the deity, just as the ruling family of the tribe 
was taken into the rank of the Ksatriyas. Hence 
arose innumerable subdivisions among the ten 
great divisions into which the Brahmans are 
popularly divided—the Sarasvatas, Kanyakubjas, 
Gauras, Utkalas, and Maithilas north of the 
Vindhya range ; and the Maharil^tras, Andhras 
or TaOahgas, Drftvidas, Karnatas, and Gurjaras 
south of that range. But of these castes many 
have no priestly functions at all, and have devoted 
themselves to occujiations of the most diverse 
type, ranging from the learned professions to the 
humblest duties of agriculture, and even trade. 
Even within the sphere of religion the differences 


between the different classes of Brahmans is most 
marked. At the lowest level stands the village- 
mest, who is, however, of great importance in the 
ife of the village, as his presence is requisite for 
the due performance of tme religious ceremonies 
which make up so great a part of the life of a 
Hindu ; at initiation, at marriage, at birth, and 
at death his presence is essential, even if other 
priests may be allowed to take part in the more 
important of these functions ; and in return for 
his services he receives a fixed allowance of grain, 
with special presents on important occasions. The 
village-jotfroAi^nt is often abso the astrologer, who 
prepares horoscopes, predicts the days for sowing 
and reaping, tells fortunes, and often as a magician 
averts disease and controls evil spirits. The im¬ 
portant science of omens is also in the hands of the 
astrologer. Other Brahmans, .again, are engaged 
in the performance of the temple wor^lup, though 
many of the functions of that w'orship are performed 
by men of lower caste. In its normal h)rm the 
ritual of a great temple is mainly centred in the 
ceremonial treatment of the idol of the god whose 
temple it is. 'i'he daily round involves the awaking 
of the god from slumber, his dressing and undress¬ 
ing, bathing, anointing, and painting, and frequent 
feeding; tlie ))riests partake of the food, which 
through its consecration by the eating of it by the 
god is holy, and which is therefore sometimes given 
or sold in part to the people. Further, incense is 
burned, lights are waved, bells are rung, and 
(lowers and other ofierings as well as food are 
presented. During these performances Brahmans 
often recite texts taken from the holy books of 
the religion of the god in question, mainly, in the 
casq of Kr^na, the Bhdgavata Parana, in the case 
of i^iva, the JAhga Purdnciy diva’s most potent 
representation being in the form of a lihga. The 
priests, however, wdiile they superintend and control 
the performance of the temple ritual, do not claim 
for themselves the sole power to perform the acts 
of which it consists. The layman, on payment of 
the due fees, may be permitted to perform most if 
not all of the acts of worship. 

As opposed to the Brahmans who concern them- 
.selves with the temple worship, a far higher in¬ 
tellectual rank is occupied by those who are 
members of one of the religious .schools, the abund¬ 
ance of which is attested throughout the period. 
These schools have naturally undergone numerous 
changes in the course of time ; the devotees of the 
sun, who appear to have flourished in the time of 
Sankara (Otli cent. A.D.), have disappeared, and 
the Vai^nava sects have attained much greater 
prominence since the revival of Vai.snavism by 
Itamanuja in the 11th cent. A.D. In the Vaisnava 
schools the traditional resy)ect for the teaclier, 
which is seen in the claim of the Brahmans in the 
Vedic age to bo gods on earth, reveals itself in its 
highest form in the sect of Vallabhacharya, in 
wliich the gurus are even in life treated as living 
embodiments of the god, and receive the formal 
marks of respect which are accorded to the images 
of the god whom they serve. But, even in the 
sects that carry the process of deification of the 
guru less far, the gi'eatest importance is placed 
upon him, as he is the source from which alone 
the saving knowledge which will procure the 
heaven of bliss open to Vai^navas can be derived. 
The Sikh guru baptized the disciple and taught 
him the name of Hari, which alone can promire 
him salvation, and in return demanded and received 
the implicit obedience which raised the Sikh to so 
high a pitch of military p^ower when its bent was 
definitely turned under Govinda to warfare with 
the Muhammadans. Common again to all sects 
of Vai^navism is the stress laid on the sacramental 
meal, which is decidedly a development of the 
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giving or selling of tlie sacniniental footl by the 
temple priests to outsiders, and wliicli is the most 
definite si^m of the belief, more or less clearly held 
by the Vaisnavoi teachers, that caste divisions were 
not iiltiiiiately in accord with the principles of 
their faith. Jioth in the practice of the sacramental 
meal and in the respect j)aid to the gam there has 
b('(‘n seen the influence of Christian doctrines, but 
in the latter case at least the supposition is gratuit¬ 
ous, the respect being a natural Indian develop¬ 
ment.^ 

The teaching of the schools is not normally 
antagonistic to idol-worship, which it allows as a 
mode of approaching the divinity ; even the Sikhs, 
who are in theory opposed to idolatry, make a 
fetish of the Grantky the sacred book of their 
scriptures, and guard it in a shrine, paying to it 
the same rites as are oflered to Hindu idols. There 
is therefore no necessary incompatibility in the 
combination of the duties of priest in a tein{)le and 
spiritual teacher, and the two functions are some¬ 
times united. This is essentially the case with the 
priests of the Tan trie rites, who themselves take 
a part in the performance of the rites which they 
approve, and to which they give in their theoretic 
teaching a symbolical signification. These priests 
are reckoned as gods by their followers, for their 
command of nuintras^ or spells, makes them 
superior to the gods, on whom again the whole 
world depends. The posses.sion of magic power by 
the priest is a commonplace of later as of earlier 
Indian belief, but it is carried to its farthest extent 
in Tantrism, which in this aspect is closely allied 
to the Yoga philosophy. Another side of the same 
element of priesthood is seen in the varied classes 
of ascetics, who undergo severe penances of all 
kinds in order to produce ecstatic states, and many 
of whom are doubtless connected in ori^dn witli 
the ascetics of whom we hear in the Buddhist texts. 
The better side of asceticism shows itself in the 
persistence of the nractice by which, after the 
performance of the duties of life as a householder, 
in old age the Brahman, be he priest or politician, 
ends his days in the meditation of the sannydsin. 

In one respect there is a clear distinction between 
modem and efuc and, still more, Vedic India. The 
Vedic sacrilice is all l)ut extinct at the present day, 
and has clearly been moribund for centuries ; in 
its place have come the temj)le worship on the one 
hand and the great popular festivals on the other. 
These festivals, such as the Makarasahkranti, the 
Vasantananchami, the Holi, and the Dipali, are of 
es.sentially [)opular origin, and traces of them can 
be seen in the Vedic ritual, but in that ritual they 
have been deprived of their original nature and 
brought into the scheme of sacrifices performed by 
and tor the profit of the sacrificing priests and their 
employers only. Doubtless outside the Brah- 
manical circles they persisted in their simpler form, 
which can often be recognized in the ceremonials 
of the present day, though many elements of 
sectarian religion have found their way into these. 

A certain distinction in the rcdigioiis methods 
adopted by the priesthood may be observed between 
this and the earlier periods. In place of the schools 
of the Brahnvin ritual or the wandering monks of 
the Buddhists or the Jains, wo find the wander¬ 
ing monk of the type of Saiikara, Kamanuja, and 
Madhva, who go here and there challenging others 
to discuss the new theories of the Vedanta Sfitra 
which they have to propound, and retiring from 
time to time to a monastery for study and literary 
composition ; these are obviously in spirit and in 
method a natural development of the philoso])hers 
of the Upanisads, but with their intellectual 
activity definitely directed by the authority of the 

1 See 11. Oarbe, IndUn und das ChrisUnium, Tiibinp:en, 1914, 
p. 276. 


Vedanta Sutra and of the Upankads. A very 
diH'crent method of religious pro])aganda appears 
in the Tamil south, at an undelined but certainly 
early date, in the shape of the itinerant poet, 
devotee, and musician, who wanders hitlier and 
tliither with a large retinue, singing his own com¬ 
positions in the vernacular in honour of the god 
whose shrine he frequents ; this is a type of priest 
corresponding to the conception of ohakti and 
differing entirely from the type of theologian pro¬ 
duced by the Biahman schools, and of more popular 
origin. KAmananda, to wdiom is due the spread 
in N. India of the doctrine of Kamanuja and the 
more definite rejection of the import.ance of caste, 
introduced the type, at on(;e intellectual and 
popular, of the wandering theologian who could 
dispute w'ith the most learned opponents, but was 
anxious to preach in their own Umgue to the 
people and to express in vernacular verse the 
tenets and principles which he sought to inculcate. 
An attempt to strengthen this appeal to the i>opular 
mind w'as made by Chaitanya at tlie beginning of 
the 10th cent, by introdiiciiif' from the south its 
ec.static religious dancing and singing. The older 
method of Ramananda was, how'ever, followed by 
Nanak (A.D. 1469-1538) and Tulsi Das (A.D. 1537- 
1622); both of these were married men, as opposed 
to Ramananda, who was a monk—a fact which 
distinguishes the adherents of the hhakti culbs 
from the Buddhists or Jains. 

Since the beginning of the 19th cent, the in¬ 
fluence of Christianity has produced considerable 
effects in the Hindu concei)tion of priestly methods 
and ideals. Apart from the effects on docTrine, 
the general result of this influence has been, on 
the one hand, to create for Hinduism a feeling of 
unity and individuality hitherto not to be dis¬ 
cerned ; there has even been created a society, the 
Bharata Dharrna Mahamandala, for the defence of 
Hinduism as such. It is, however, characteristic 
of the nature of Hinduism that no effort has been 
made to create a controlling spiritual centre, such 
as w'ould assimilate H induism to the great Churches 
of the West. On the other hand, the minor re¬ 
forming bodies have some conception of church 
organization, and in practically all aspects of 
Hinduism a strong impulse has been given to the 
priesthood to undertake the direction and support 
of various forms of social service. 

6 . Animistic tribes.—The primitive tribes have 
from the beginning of Indian history been con¬ 
tinually falling under the influence of the higher 
culture of the tribes among them, and their concc[)- 
tions of priesthood have been allected by the views 
and practices of these tribes. There are still, how'- 
ever, abundant traces of a more primitive view in 
which the priest is mainly a medicine-man, whose 
strength lies in his magical powers and his ability 
to become the subject of divine possession. In 
this view' the priesthood is not, as in Vedic India, 
a hereditary profession based on sacred learning 
and knowledge of tradition, but a spiritual exalta¬ 
tion which betrays possession by the divinity. 
Thus among the Kols, w-hen a vacancy occurs in 
the office of village-priest, the next holder of the 
office is determined by a process of divination. A 
w’innowing-fan with some rice is used, an<i the 
person who liolds it is dragged towards the man 
on whom the office of priest is to be conferred. A 
similar practice is observed among the Oraons. 
In N. India in addition to the professif>nal exor¬ 
cists there are others who do not learn their work 
from a guru^ as do the professionals, but are 
naturally inspired by a spirit. In accordance with 
this view' is the practice of the semi-Hinduized 
Dravidian tribes of the Vindhya range, who often 
worship Gansam or Raja Lakhan. The shrine of 
the god is in charge of the village-6ai^a, w ho is 
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invariably selected from among some of tlie ruder 
forest tribes such as the Bhuiya. Much of the 
work of tlie haiga is sorcery niire and simple, and 
for this purpose no doubt the most uncivilized 
person is the oest adapted, as being in closer touch 
with the spirits in nature. Similarly the Kurumbas 
in the Nilgiri Hills are employed by the Badagai, 
who are much above them in culture, for the sake 
of their special powers. So it is with the ordinary 
axe carried by the dweller in the Jungle that the 
victim is slain at the shrine, the haiga then taking 
as his share the head, while the rest of the meat 
is consumed by the male members of the tribe. 
When the haiga in villages of the hill-country 
south of the Ganges desires to exorcize a disease- 
ghost, he attains the necessary divine jjossession 
oy boating himself with the iron chain which 
hangs from the roof of the shrine of the village- 
god, and which among the Gonds is considered to 
be in itself divine. The same principle of divine 
possession is exhibited in the worship of Bhiwftsu, 
the regular Gond deity, who is identified with 
Bhimasena, one of the l\andavas ; once a year a 
special feast is held in his honour, at which the 
god ins])ires the priest., who, after leaping frantic¬ 
ally round, falls in a trance. In an analogous 
manner throughout S. India priests in fantastic 
attire, often with masks human or animal, dance 
in onhir to cause the entry into themselves of 
some spirit, possessed by whom they can ju'edict the 
future for those who make inquiry. Moreover, 
even the sacrifices in which the priests take part 
in large measure are obviously mere fertility- 
charms, as in the case of the famous human 
sacrifices of the Kandhs. The cult which they 
performed was simple in the extreme ; the elaborate 
temples and formal worship of the Hindu gods is 
unknown in aboriginal religions, where the temple 
is often of the simplest possible formation, con¬ 
sisting merely of a heap of stones, while even in 
more advanced communities at most a small hut 
forms the abode of the priest of the god, who is 
aniconic. Of the develoinnent of higher religious 
conceptions among the aboriginal priesthoods we 
have no clear proof, as the occasional anyiearance 
of what may be considered higher beliefs may 
easily be explained by borrowing from the sur¬ 
rounding tribes which have fallen under Hindu 
inlliiences. Among the Kandhs there are prie.sts 
who have no other occupation than their sacred 
functions; others, again, can engage in other 
employments, but are forbidden in any event the 
profession of arms, just as in theorj" this profession 
was closed to the Brahman. Tlie Todas in the 
south have a celibate priesthood, but it is un¬ 
certain whether this conception is borrowed from 
H induism or is merely one instance of the superiority 
of the celibate for the exercise of functions con¬ 
nected with divinity, of which there are traces in 
the Vedic period itself, though the principle is not 
carried very far. In many cases, however, the 
penetration of Hindu practice goes very far; thus 
the oiit-caste tribe of the Tiyas in Malabar have 
since A.D. 1890 created for themselves a temple 
worship modelled on the ordinary Hindu type but 
served by non-Brahman jiriests. A much older 
example of the same principle is probably to be 
seen in the growth of the Lihgayat {g.v.) sect of 
Saivas in S. India, whose priests, jahgnmas, are 
not Brahmans, but may belong to any other caste. 
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material is dealt with by E. W. Hopkins, .7/105 xlil. [1889] 
The Religions of India, London, 1S9H ; the latter work deals 
also with Hinduism, os does A. Barth, Religions of India, 
Eru;. tr., London, 1882 ; for Hinduism see also M. Monier- 
Williams, Brahmanism and Hindhism*, do. 1891 I R. G. 
Bhandarkar, V'ai^navisjn, ^aicism and Minor Religioua 
Systems ( — GIAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913; J. N. Farquhar, 
Modern Religions Movements in India, New York, 1915, On 
the animistic tribes there are important noti<*es in W. Crooke, 
PR, London, 1806, and E. Thurston and K. Rangachari, 
Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Madras, 1909, 

A. Bekkikhale Keith. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD [Iranian).—i. Pre- 
Zarathushtrian times.—I'hat tlic religious beliefs 
and practices of the Iranians before the reform of 
Zarathushtra necessitated and actually commanded 
the services of a priestly class scarcely admits of 
any doubt, though, in the absence of direct 
reiiord.s, the proof of this, as of so many other 
facts relating to the early life of the Iranians, 
rests upon indirect evidence. In the Avesta we 
lind that the generic term for ‘ priest’ is dthravan, 
clearly derived from dtar, Mire’—a fact which is 
significant alike of the early origin and of the 
jiriiicipal function of the .sacerdotal office in Iran. 
That reverence for fire was a marked feature of 
the religious life of the Iranians in the most primi¬ 
tive period is well e^^tablislied ; * and, when taken 
in conjunction with tlie fa(;t that the word dtharvan 
in the Rigveda has, among other related senses, 
the same connotation as the Iranian ioruidthravany 
the inference becomes irresistible that both the 
ofiice and its Avestan name are derived from Indo- 
Iranian days. Moreover, although dthravan, as 
the common appellation of the priests, suggests 
that tliey had as their chief care the maintenance 
and guardiansldp of the sacred fire, nevertheless 
it can hardly be supposed that even in the pre- 
Zarathushtrian perioa their duties wore not more 
exten.sive. The old Iranian pantheon enshrined 
other highly venerated divinities,'-^ whose cults 
would naturally require the mediation of priests. 
The cult of Haoma, to name only one, involving, 
as in all probability it did, in the earliest times a 
somewhat elaborate ritual, would aflbrd a special 
opportunity for priestly intervention. Later 
tradition also, as reflected in ix. 1 f., lends 
support to this contention. In that passage the 
poet describes Haoma approaching Zarathushtra 
in the morning wliile he was chanting the Gdthas 
in the presence of the .sacred lire, and entreating 
the prophet to pray to him, to consecrate his juice 
for libations, and praise liim as the other sages or 
priests were praising him. Nor can tliere be any 
doubt that prayers, invocations, and sacrifices 
olfered to all tlieir gods at this period were medi¬ 
ated by their priests.* 

Regarding the organization of the priesthood 
and the relation of the priests to the laity and to 
other classes in society at that period, we have 
hut little data from which to tlraw any conclusions 
with absolute certainty. Although Firdausi’s 
attribution of the establi.shnient of the three 
orders of priests, warriors, and husbandmen to 
Yima belongs to the sjjhere of legend rather than 
to that of history, still the division itself repre¬ 
sents an early stage in the development of the 
Iranian commonwealth. Moreover, the position 
of the priests at the head in every enumeration of 
these orders in the Avesta, suggesting the venera- 

1 See art. Altar (Persian), vol. 1. p. 347, with the references. 

2 See art. Gou (Iranian), vol. vi. p. 291, 

3 Cf. Herod, i. 182. 
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tion in >vliich they were held, is in perfect accord 
with what we know of the deep moral earnestness 
and marked reli^^ious susceptibilities of the ancient 
Iranians.^ There is no evidence, however, that 
the (Ithravans of Iran were regarded or claimed to 
be regarded with the same superstitious awe and 
reverence as the Brahmans of India arrogated to 
themselves. No superiority as regards descent or 
higher nature was ascribed to or demanded by the 
priests of Tran, That priestly families ^ existed at 
this period, who handed down to their descendants 
the secrets of correct sacrificing and the approved 
forms of invocations, may very well have been the 
case, though nothing in the nature of a close 
priestly caste resulted in Iran—at least during the 
period now considered. The high regard in which 
agriculture came to be held at an early period and 
tlie constant dependence of the community for its 
defence upon the warrior-class would in themselves 
militate against the development of castes in Iran.® 
Moreover, the fact that, according to the Avesta,^ 
Zarathushtra was the first priest, warrior, and 
agriculturist indicates that tradition at least did 
not regard the gulf between those classes in the 
earliest times as an impassable one. 

2. The Zarathushtrian reform.—In the nature 
of things it was very unlikely that the great 
spiritual movement wliich is associated with the 
name of Zarathushtra should leave the priesthood 
unaffected. What its influence actually proved to 
be, so far as it is ascertainable, must be learnt 
from its reflexion in the hymns, or Gdthas^ of the 
Avesta. In those hymns the dthravaiis are not once 
mentioned by name. In one passage,® it is true, 
the prophet applies to himself another old Aryan 
term for * priest,* namely zaotar (Skr. hotar)^ 
which may serve to show that, however insignifi¬ 
cant the sacerdotal element in the new movement 
proves to have been, he did not entirely renounce 
priestly functions. But the character of his 
reform helps to account for the recession of the 
dthravans into the background. It 'was a change 
in the basal truths of the religion more than in 
its external symbols. It was a question not of the 
manner of expressing their devotion to the deities, 
but rather of the object to whom their worship 
should be directed. It was a great prophetic and 
religious revolution, not a i)riestly transformation. 
New and more spiritual conceptions of deity were 
born, which were only afterwards to be clothed 
and expressed in ritualistic forms.® Still, no doubt 
the dthravans of the old religion, at least tho.se of 
them who yielded themselves to the ^eat reform, 
found a place in the religious life and ministry of 
the new Mazdieism ; for the sacred lire continued 
to burn and was jealously guarded during the new 
and more spiritual epoch, even if it found a higher 
meaning and significance in the reformed religion. 
That all the old Iranian priests did not conform, 
a.s might naturally be expected, can be proved 
from the frequent references to the bitter opposi¬ 
tion of the kavis^ and karapansJ 

It should be observed that all that has been said 
so far has application, in all probability, to only 
eastern Tran, our knowledge of the religious insti¬ 
tutions of the west during this period being 
practically nil. On the other hand, in reference 
to the succeeding periods, matters are entirely 
reversed. 

3. The Magi and the Iranian priesthood.— 

1 See W. Geiger, Civilization of the Ea.'item Iranians in 
Ancient Times, tr. D. I*. Sanjund, London, 1885-86, il. 158. 

2 See M. W. Duncker, Hist, of Antiquity, tr. E. Abbott, 
London, 1877-82, v. 186; cf., however, J. H. Moulton, Early 
Zoroastrianism, do. 1913, p. 194. 

8 For other reasons supporting this contention see F. Spiegel, 
Erdn. Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, iil. 64611.; also 
Geiger, ii. 76 ft. 

*yt.x\\i.8St. » r#. xxxiii. 6. 

8 See Moulton, p. 118. 7 Cf. Ys. xliv. 20, etc. 


When we turn to Greek and Latin authors, the 
other important source for Iranian history, we 
find no evidence of any acquaintance whatsoever, 
on their part, with the priesthood under any equi¬ 
valent of its Avestan name.^ According to all the 
classical writers from Herodotus to Agathias, the 
sacerdotal oflice in Iran was occupied by a tribe or 
caste of Medes called Magi (Old Pers. Magu, Gr. 
Mdyos, Lat. Magus) ; and no suggestion is given 
tliat any other sacerdotal class sliared with them 
the priestly functions at that period, or that they 
were the heirs of an earlier order of priests. But 
it should be observed that these writers speak 
mainly, if not exclusively, of Iranian religious 
rites as they existed among the Medes and 
Persians, or, speaking geogra^diically, as they 
w'cre found in western Trtln. iMirthermore, witii 
the exception of Herodotus, the cla.ssical authors 
in question wrote of events and at a date posterior 
to the condition of things represented by the 
earlier part of the Avesta. 

Nevertheless, an additional explanation of the 
difference of nomenclature in the Ave.sta as com¬ 
pared Avith the writers of Greece and Home is felt 
to be necessary when it is remembered that much 
of the so-called Later Avesta Avas Avritten under 
the influence of, and probably by, the Magi them¬ 
selves, and at a period contemporary Avith several 
of the Greek authors. 

In this connexion it is to be remembered that 
ev’en in late Achaunenian times the Magi had not 
outlived the prejudice Avhich had become associ¬ 
ated with their name in the mind of Persians since 
the revolt of Gaumata, and hence they had a 
strong motive to avoid tlie use of the term magus 
under all circumstances ; while the preservation of 
the old term dthravan throughout the Avesta, be¬ 
sides being a convenient substitute for the offensive 
ethnic designation, may have been prompted by 
the desire to further establish the claim of the 
Magi to the succession of the ancient dthravans in 
the Iranian priesthood. 

That the Magi Avere the recognized priestly order 
in Avestern Iran in the earliest Acha^menian times 
(and, probably, in pre-Achamienian days, i.e, 
during the ascendancy of the Medes) cannot be 
doubted. What influence or authority they 
achieved and exercised later in eastern Iran as a 
result of the conquests of Cyrus in Bactria we 
have IK) means of determining ; and for the re¬ 
mainder of this article, therefore, magus and 
prie.st Avill be convertible terms,® and Tran, in the 
main, coincident Avith Media and Persia.® 

4. The organization of the Magian priests in 
late Avestan and post-Avestan times. — It is 
sufficiently established that the nriesthood during 
this period po.ssessed a more or less definite inner 
organization, though probably varying much in 
character and completeness at different epochs. 
Even in Achienienian days the Magi seemed to 
have recognized a chief or head of their order. 
Diogenes Laertius,^ quoting Xanthus the Lydian, 
speaics of a long succession {diadox^) of Magi 
betAveen the time of Zoroaster and that of Xerxes, 
and names Ostanes, Astrapsychus, Gobryes, and 
Pazates. These, tliere can be little douot, were 
among the chief priests who stood at the head of 
the sacerdotal order during that period.® In his 
succinct account of the Magi Ammianus Marcel- 

1 The one probable exception is Strabo, who says (xv. iii. 16) 
that In Cappadocia the Majfi were also called Pyraethi 
(Ilvpai^oi), which is, there can belittle doubt, a Greek rendering 
of the Iranian dthravano. 

2 Cf. Apulcius, de Magia, xxv.: * Persarum lingua Magus eat 
qui nostra sacerdos.’ 

8 See art. Maoi, vol. vlil. pp. 242-244. 4 Procem. Ii. 

8It should bo stated, however, that Pliny {HN xxx.Ifl 
regards these, and others whom he mentions, merely as dis¬ 
tinguished teachers and not necessarily superior in priestly 
rank. 
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linus ^ says tlmt the Ma^i tribe was at hrst a snmll 
one, and that the Persians, who were politically 
in the ascendancy, availed themselves of their 
services for the conduct of public worship. Gradu¬ 
ally they increased in number and founded an 
exclusive class, with a special area for their dwell¬ 
ing-place and a proper constitution. 

But the Later Avesta itself contains clear indi¬ 
cations of the existence of a priestly organization, 
although there is much uncertainty as to the time 
to which they have reference. In Ys. i. 3-7,* 
where the names of the gdhs^ or divisions of the 
day, are mentioned, the priestly writer proclaims 
his purpose to bring otlerings at each g&h to a special 
divinity, and also to the fravashi^ or spirit of a 
chief or holy person. One of the chiefs whose 
spirit is invokea is the zarathushtrotema* — i.e. the 
one most like Zarathushtra, or the successor of Zara- 
thushtra. Now, the zarathushtrotema^ as we learn 
from other passages,^ being the spiritual (and, in 
Kagha, also the secular) head of the community, 
the Pahlavi commentators have inferred that the 
other chiefs fravashis are associated with 

the other gdhs also represented members of the 
same organization. These were daqyuma, or lord 
of the province ; zantuma, or lord of the tribe; 
visyat or lord of the village or clan ; iimaniya^ or 
lord of the house. The interpretation is no doubt 
entirely fanciful, but it has served a valuable 
purpose in that it has preserved for us some 
vestiges of the organization of the priesthood as it 
seems to have existed at least in Sasanian times. 
At the head, according to the tradition embodied 
in this interpretation of the Yasna passages, we 
have the zarath^nshtrotenm^ who was a kind of 
supreme pontiff at Rai. Under him each satrapy 
or province {daqyum) had, as Dar nesteter sur¬ 
mises, a superintendent of the cult, or andarzpat.^ 
In each district {zantu) there was a bishop— rat or 
ratu ; in each borough {vis) a mohed or magupat.^ 
Beneath the moheds^ and yet belonging to the 
priestly race, were the civil judges {ddtdhar. 

Mod. Pers. J). We know that the priesthood 
underwent a thorough re-organization under the 
Sasanians and at that period attained its fullest 
development.^ Another classification of the priests 
is known to the Avesta,® not according to social or 
ecclesiastical rank, but according to their functions 
in regard to certain ])arts of the Mazdsean ritual. 
On tins basis they were divided into eight classes, 
and their names for the most part indicate their 
special functions. The zaotar (now called z6t or 
2:0/1) had tlie supremely sacred duty of reciting the 
Gdthas. The hdvanam pressed out the juice of 
the Aaoiria-plant, which was such a marked feature 
of the ritual in all ages. atarevakhfiha had as 

his primary charge the nourishing of the sacred 
fire, but in addition he was responsible for the 
washing of three sides of the fire-altar and making 
the responses to the zaotar. The fraharctar^ be¬ 
sides his duties of preparing and handing the 
utensils to the zaotar, washed the fourth side of 
the fire-altar. To the asnatar was assigned the 
work of filtering and washing the haoma, while 
the rathwiskare made the mixture of haoma and 
milk. The aberet, in keeping with his name, 
brought the water necessary for all the priestly 

1 xxill. 6. 3 Cf. Ys. vll. 6-9. 

* Tema is the superlative suffix. Spiejcel, iiL 662, cites Lat. 
maritimus and Jinitimus as parallel instances. 

* Cf. Visp. ix. 1, etc. 

® Armenian writers of the Sasanian period attest the exist¬ 
ence of this dignitary; see J. Darmesteter, Le Zeiid-Avesta 
(miAnnales du Mxisie Guimet, 21, 22, and 24), Paris, 1892-93, i. 
81 ; JA, 6th ser. vol. vii. [1866] p. 114 f. 

* Magupat (Mod. Pers. mobed or maubad), as meaning ' head 
of the Magi,' indicates the existence of degrees in the priestly 
ranks. The name does not occur in the Avesta. 

^ See Duncker, p. 69 f. ® Vend. v. 161. 
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ceremonies. He liears also the name ddnazvdza.^ 
The eighth was the sraoshavarez, who seems to 
have superintended the whole ceremony. At the 
present time the functions of these eight priests 
are all performed by only two ; the zot, wlio has 
much the same functions as in earlier times (see 
below also), and the rdspl or rathwl (Paid, rdspig), 
who is in attendance upon the zaotar, while dis¬ 
charging the duties devolving upon the seven 
ancient assistant priests. Tliough taking his 
name from the Avestan rathwiskart, his chief 
functions correspond more nearly to those of the 
atarevakhsha. 

This great reduction in the personnel of the 
priesthood resulted, there can be little doubt, in 
the first instance from the Arab conquest in the 
7th century. The change is reflected in the 
tone of the Bahman Yasht and the Ddtistdn-h 
Dlnlk. 

5 . The functions of the priesthood. —The prin¬ 
cipal functions have already been touched upon 
incidentally. Performing the sacrifices, so long as 
they were practised,^ mediating the offerings and 
all public worship, constituted the central and 
most characteristic parts of the priestly duties. 
No sacrifice, Herodotus* tells us, could lawfully 
be made without tlie presence of a Magus. Still 
the <*xtent of the priestly intervention at these 
sacrifices, on the one hand, and of the lay-assist¬ 
ance^ at these and other parts of ritual, on the 
other, seems to have varied at different epochs in 
Iranian religious history. In the days of Hero¬ 
dotus the part of the Magus in the sacrifice was 
confined to merely chanting the tlieogony or hymn ; 
the person who brought the sacrifice both prepared 
it and disposed of the flesh after the ceremony. 
In Strabo’s days the priestly duties at such sacri¬ 
fices were more extended.® 

The purifications constituted another primary 
function of the priestliood, and formed the most 
fruitful source of their revenue. Duncker main¬ 
tains that even the purifications could be performed 
by a layman.® It is expressly stated in the Fen- 
didad,'^ however, that none could perform these 
ritualistic cleansings unless they had learnt the 
law from one of the purifiers or priests. It is 
scarcely probable that the priests would im]iart to 
many laymen the qualification which would enable 
them to share with themselves their already slender 
means of subsistence. It becomes very clear from 
the Aerpata.stdn^ that the priestly revenue did not 
suffice to maintain the whole of their tribe, and as 
a result the jiarticijiation in secular pursuits was 
legalized. It is true, their fees were substantially 
augmented by wdiat they obtained from the practice 
of medicine. The art of healing was a priestly 
function in very early times in liAn, and, if not 
originally, yet ultimately fixed dues were attached 
to such services.* The priesthood, as we have 
already stated, was intimately associated wfitli 
judicial functions in the Iranian commonwealth. 
‘To the Magians,’ Duncker says,^^ ‘belonged the 
judicial power.’ It is quite legitimate to inter that 
the zarathushtrotemd's position at Kagha, referred 
to before,'^ would entitle him to high legal authority 
among his other prerogatives. During^ the ascend¬ 
ancy of the Arsacids the Magi together with the 
members of the royal race formed the Council of 
the Empire,^* and during the Sasanian period the 
Grand Magian performed the coronation of the 
kings. 

1 Fragments of Nasks, vl. (SHE iv. [1895] 355). 

2 See art. Altar (I’ersian), vol. I. p. 348. * I. 132. 

* According to the Airpatastdn (ed. Biilsara, ch. lil. f.), even 
women and children were considered eligible to assist at the 
ritual. 

® XV. III. 13-16. « P. 189. 7 ix. 47-67. 

8 Loe. cit. • See Oelg’er, tr. SanJ&nA, 1. 215-218, li. 69 f. 

10 P. 60. 11 Visp. Ix. 1, etc. i* Duncker, p. 66. 

1® See Agathlas, ii. 26. 
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i ] nf the oriesUy herbcd • (Avestan aithrapniti) and qualifies him 

6 . Qualifications and symbols oyhe pnes y the ceremonies of tlie second grade, 

(ice.— However much or little at diHercnt J ^ Before he is allowed to perform the ndiar oerernonv 

the candidate must have completed his fourteenth 


?^ialor^tribaniescent may have counted as atlord 

right to exercise the priestly 


"hoary qualilications clearly and strongly insisted 
mZTrf tlie Avesta were of a moral and spintua 
character. According to the Vendidad, the pnest 
inu-st be patient, contented, satished with a little 
bread, and should eat what isotlered to him.' 

all him a priest, O pure Zarathushtra, who enquires of the 
pure intelliKence the whole niuht of the wisdom which 
from Tin sod make, the Iw.rt wide. ,. . . He «ho sleeps the 
whole nijfht without praising, or hearing, or reciting, or learn 
ing, or teaching— call not such an one a priest. * 

The Aerpatastdn speaks in the same tenor : 

‘Which member of the house shall proceed to the sacred 
calling? He who has the greatest thirst after righteousness, 
that is, he who is the truest friend unto the soul whether he be 
great or humble.*'* 

Diogenes Laertius,^ after Sotion, says that the 
Magi were forbidden to wear ornaments or jewel* 
lery; their resting-])Iaco was the ground ; yege 
tables, a little ciieese, and bread tlieir food 
Nevertheless tliey pos.se.s.sed certain outward sym^ 
bols of office. Tlie first was the ^aiiidatia (Farsi 
penom), a cloth oriia]d\in ® witli ^^ lucll they covered, 
and still do cover, the lower pait nf tlie face os 
they recited the Ave.sta and especially when tenc 
ing the sacred fire, lest perchance any pollution o 
the fire should re.sult therefrom. Secondly, tliey 
had the khrnfatrafjhna, a leathern thong or straj) 
with which they killed in.sects and other unclean 
creatures. They also cai ried the urvara, or staff, 
and the astra inniri, or knife, with which to kill 
snakes. But jierliaps the most characteristic .sym¬ 
bol was the baresnvt, or harwin, a bundle of slender 
rods or twigs of a .speidally sacred tree, Imt now 
.substituted by a bundle of metal wire.s, which are 
held before the face at the prayer.s and sacrifices 
(see art. Har.som, voI. ii. p. 42^ f, ; cf. Kzk 8’^). 

7. The priesthood in modern times.—d’o-day the 
priesthood is a hereditary nrivilege, though it does 
not seem always to have been so.® All priests in 
India at the present time claim to be descended 
from a single priest, Miiiuchilir, who came from 
Persia with the first settlers in the 7th century. 

The unity of the priesthood is a cardinal doctrine 
among the Farsis. Every son of a nriest, however, 
is nut ip.sv facto himself a priest able and entitled 
to officiate. Although no consecration can make 
a layman a priest, still every acting member of the 
nriestly family must j)as.s through a series of syin- 
uolic actions to initiate him into the difrereiit 
grades of the sacerdotal office. There is in India 
a preliminary function called (really meaning 
^new zaotar'^), wliich, although not a door to any 
stage of actual priestly grade, is essential to every 
aspirant to such dignity, and by which he become.^ 
a recognized member of the Zoroastrian church or 
comniuiiity — a bihdln^ a status corre.sponding to 
full membership in Christian churches, or, as 
Oarmesteter observes, a 13 among the Jews. 

In Persia thi.s ceremony is called sudrah va kustl 
dadan, i.e. the inve.sting with the sudrah, or sacred 
shirt, and or holy girdle, which are the out¬ 

ward distinctive marks of the Zoroastrian. The 
term nozud is employed by the Zoroastrians of 
Persia for the ceremony termed nabar by the 
Parsis of India, and is the function that makes a 
inobed’s son into a priest of the lower grade called 

1 viii. 126-129. a xviii. 1 I- 17 . 

* Ch. i. p. 4f., ed. Bulsara. 4 /Voajm. vi. 

In Strabo’s time we read that the Magus’s headgear consi.sted 
of a high felt turban reaching down on either side of the face so 
as to cover the lips and cheeks (xv. iii. 15). 

fl r... 
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ancient law. The custom is merely derived from usage. 
Huncker also (p. 189) strongly contends that the priesthood was 
oot a closed caste in earlier Iranian times. 


year and must know by heart all the texts and 
formula connected with the sacrilices of the Yasna, 
Visparad, and Khurda Avesta. lie twice under¬ 
goes the "reat purification of nine nights called 
tareshnu7u, after which he is conducted to the 
temple by a dnstilr and his patron, followed by his 
friends and other guests. He carries the gurz i 
qavyani or club, a reniimler of that which was in 
the hand of Karidun, and a symbol of spiritual 
authority over the denion.s. The head of the 
assembly asks if they admit him os a candidate 
for the holy office, and, taking their silence for 
a.ssent he enters the Izashnah Gdh, where he 
ceiebrates the the z6t, or liead prie.st, who 

initiates him, acting for the time being os liis rdspi, 
or mini.stenng priest. He performs the purification 
oinirang and water for four succe.ssive days, and 
on the fourth day he has attained the degree of 
herbed, with a right to celebrate all the ceremonies 
of the*Khurda Avesta. For exercising the more 
important ceremonie.s of the Vciididad together 
with that of initiating other candidates to nabar 
it i.s es.sential that he should l>e a ^nohed, or fully 
qwilihod priest. To attain the mobed-shiphe must 
ave passed through the ceremony called in India 

rnardtibfpL of Arabic meaning ‘grade' 

or ‘ degree ’). This consists of another nine nights’ 
lurification. On the morning of the succeeding 
lay he performs the Yasna with a fully qualified 
prie^st. On the following or second day again lie 
performs the sacrifice of the fravashis or that of 
thesrosh; at midnight the Vendidad is performed 
and henceforth the candidate is a 7nohed and en¬ 
titled to all the privileges of a fully qualified priest. 
Another frequent designation of the chief priest 
India is dastur. The name and office prooahly 
arose, as Darniesteter ob.serves,^ after tlie Arab 
conquest of Persia. The origin of the term is not 
altogether clear.® It is used in the translations to 
render the Avestan ratu. In the Shdh-ndmah it 
sometime.sdenote.sahigh ecclesiastical functionary; 
at other times a minister of State. To-day in India 
many rnobeds assume and are accorded the title 
without any real or moral rigffit to it. But it is 
frequently applied as a title 01 honour to a learned 
mooed who knows his Zend or Avestan and Paldavi. 

But it specially and more correctly designates the 
priest attached-in-chief to a fire-temple of the 
highest order, i.e. an dtash i hahrdm. The office 
is generally hereditary, hut not necessarily so, 
inasmuch as the patron or founder of such a temple 
may choose his own dastur. See, furtlier, artt. 
Sacrifice (Iranian) and Worship (Iranian). 

Litkuatttrb.— In addition to the works referred to in the 
article the followinjf may be consulted: Anquetil du Perron, 
Zend-Ave.sta, Paris, 1771, ii. 629-619; A. Rapp, ‘Die Reli^fion 
und Sitte der Perser und ubrigren Iranler,’ in ZDMG xx. [l86d] 
68-77. Much further additional material may be found in the 
Airpatastdn, ed. S. J. Bulsara, Bombay, 1916, which could not 
be included in the compass of this article. Dannesteter’i 
excellent Introduction to vol. i. of his Le Zend-Avesta already 
referreii to, to which in the treatment of the modern period 
this article is greatly Indebted, may be further profitably 
consulted. E. EDWARDS. 

PRIEST. PRIESTHOOD (Jewish).-i. Ex- 
elusiveness of the priesthood.—According to the 
Levitical code, the Hebrew priest is born, not 
made. Tliis principle has always been so rigor¬ 
ously upheld tliat, after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity, all those who 
1 llerbed did not originally designate a priest of inferior as 
opposed to one of superior degree, but only the master or in¬ 
structor 08 opposed to hdvuhta, or disciple. See Ddtiitdn, 
xlv. 4. 

* Le Zend-Avesta {^Annates du Musis Ouimet, 21, p. Ivl 
« See Spiegel, iii. 696. 
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claimed priestly rank but were unable to produce 
documentary evidence of their descent from Aaron 
were disqualified (Ezr Neh 7“^). In order to 
safeguard the purity of lineage for future genera¬ 
tions, the Biblical laws regulating priestly 
marriages were not only strictly enforced, but also 
strengthened in various directions. Priests were 
forbidden to marry a halu§dh (childless widow 
whom the brother of the deceased husband had 
refused to marry), or a woman who had spent some 
time in captivity, or a freed slave, or the daughter 
of a proselyte, unless the mother was of Jewish 
descent (Mislinah, Bikkilrimt i. 6). The high 
priest was bound to be wedded to a pure virgin, 
who, however, was allowed to be of lay origin. 
These restrictive regulations, added to ancestral 
pride, gradually converted the priestly class into 
an exalted theocracy which, from the nature of 
public affairs, at the same time formed the social 
aristocracy. The priestly family of the Hasmo- 
naeans acquired royal dignity. Later the high 
priest was the president of the Sanhedrin. Thus 
power, both spiritual and temporal, and wealth 
accumulated in some priestly families. 

2 . Classification.—(a) The princi})al duties of 
the priests were those connected with the sacrificial 
service of the Temple in Jerusalem. It was also 
their business to T)repare and kindle the ‘perpetual 
lamp ’ daily and to arrange the shewbread on 
the golden table every Sabbath. From Biblical 
sources w'e know that the number of priests had in 
the course of time increased to such an exUmt that 
only a limited number could be emjdoyed in the 
'reinjde at the same time. I’he four clans 
mentioned by Ezrafti'^'’’*^'*, Neh 7*^'**'^) numbered more 
than 40UU male members. It wa^*, therefore, 
necessary to fix a rota of attendance, in order to 
ive every priest an opportunity of discharging his 
uty at the service. For this purpose the wliole 
priestly tribe was divided into 24 companies, 
probably irrespective of the 22 families mentioned 
in Neh 12^*'^. At what time tliis division was 
first ma<le is uncertain, but the most reliable 
tradition .seems to bo that preserved in the T6sefta 
{TaanUhf ii. 1 ; Talni. Jer. fol. 68n) to the effect 
that the classification was undertaken by the 
prophets. As both Jeremiah and Ezekiel were 
iriests, it is not unlikely that they, especially the 
atter, had a voice in the constitution oi the 
priestly order. Each section was called upon to 
<lo duty in the Tenijile for one week. Each 
company, officially called ‘ watch,* or rnishmdr^ 
was again subdivided into several ‘houses of 
Fathers,’ each of which was probably composed of 
the members of one family. The mishindr was 
presided over by a ‘hea<l,^ and the ‘house* by 
the eldest member. Besides these there was a 
number of officers, but much uncertainty prevails 
as to their status and functions. In the older 
sources (Mislm. Shekali/rif v. 1 ; V6mdj ii. 1, iii. 1 ; 
Tds. Shek. ii. 14) they are described as m^munntm 
(sing, m^munneh). One of them superintended the 
daily morning offering, determining by lot the 
share which each priest had in the ceremony. He 
also gave the signal for the beginning of the morn¬ 
ing prayer. Others were keepers of seals, keys, 
stores, vestments, tapisserie, overseers of the manu¬ 
facture of shewbreaa and perfume, musicians and 
choirmasters, criers and constables. Their numl>er 
was 15, but not all of them seem to have held 
equal rank. Thus m^munneh is a general descrip¬ 
tion of office-holder rather than a fixed title. 

(6) ^Amarkdim.—Oi somewhat higher status 
seem to have been the seven ^amarkdim {Shek. 
V. 2 ; Tds. ib. 16). The exact meaning of the word | 
is doubtful, but it seems that they were the ^ 
keepers of the keys to the sanctuary itself. The j 
Targum uses the term for the translation of the 


‘keepers of the door* in 2 K 12® and similar 
passages. The TOsefta remarks that all seven 
*amarkelhn had to be present wlien the door was 
opened. We might infer from this that each one 
had a different ke3% so that the door to the 
Temple could never be opened without a certain 
amount of publicity, strict control being kept over 
every one who wished to enter. As tlie word i.s 
also employed in connexion with secular super¬ 
visors, it does not really describe any priestly 
function, although the ofhcf'is who bore this title 
were priests. Together with i\\\i'amarkrltm 
mentioned three gizhdrim, or treasurers, who were 
probably responsible for the golden vessels and 
the Temj)le funds. 

(c) S*gan .—One of the highest offices whs that of 
the s'gnn, commonly belirved to have been the 
1 igh priest’s llc.utenanb. Here, however, it should 
1)0 noted that the Mislmah {Yoind^ i. 1), when 
speaking of the appointment of a deputy high 
priest for the Hay of Atonement, does not use tlie 
term s'gan, but simj)ly .says ‘another priest.* 
Ollier pas.sages {YOmdy vii. I ; Sdtdhy viii. 7f.) 
Inive it that the s'ljan stood next to the high 
priest and handed the scroll of the Law to him. 
The Talmud [Y6nw, fol. .'19vo) records a tradition 
on the authority of K. IJianina, himself a 
that, if the high priest was suddenly disqualified 
from ministration on the Day of Atonement, the 
s^grtn took his place. Now this Ilanina is always 
called * s'gnn of the priests* (in plural), which 
cannot mean that he acted as deputy to a priest of 
lower rank, or to one liigh priest only. It seems 
rather that he did duty to several high priests 
either by fixed appointment or by re-election. It 
stands to reason that at a time when many high 
priests were ignorant or neglectful of their duties 
an experienced assistant had to be near at hand 
to prevent them from making mistakes. The 
frequent change of high priest was most likely of 
less importance as lon^ as a tried s'gan looked 
after the proper execution of his duties. He was 
probably also meant to be in constant attendance 
on the high priest in order to give greater dignity 
to his office. According to the Mishnfth {Tdmia, 
vii. 3), one of his duties was to assist the high 
priest whenever the latter a.scended the staircase 
to burn the perfume. Then he took the flags and 
gave the Levites the signal to start singing. 

{d) High priest .—The office of the liigh priest 
is characterized by his title. He was tlie spirit¬ 
ual head of the people, but since the jieriod of 
the Hasmona^ans he added the regal crown to 
the ecclesiastical mitre. His parti<;ipation in the 
sacrificial duties during the year w^as left to his 
discretion, but he was supposed to act as offering 
priest on the Day of Atonement. There is no 
reason to assume that even on this day he 
nominated any other priest for his work, a.s other¬ 
wise the MishnA,h would have had no cause to 
describe the preparations which began a week 
beforehand, wlien he had to make himself familiar 
with the details of his task for the holy day. 
Even an emergency wife was appointed for the 
event of his wdfe’s sudden death. His evening 
meal was restricted, and sleep was denied him 
entirely. Before entering the Temple hall he was 
solemn!}^ w’arned by the lay heads of the Sanhedrin 
not to alter anything of the Pharisaic teachings. 
The service itself, which claimed his undivided 
attention and included the fast, five baths, and 
ten lavings of hands and feet, must have made 
great demands on his physical strength. Wlien 
we add to this the anxiety not to commit a mistake, 
W’e can understand the Mishnftic allusion to the 
satisfaction expressed at the close of the day 
{Y&mdy vii. 4 ) which is reflected in the glowing 
tribute given to the high priest by an eye-witness 
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in the person of Ecclesiasticiis (eh. 50). loeti 
descriptions by various authors form an integin 
part of the present Jiturgy for the Day o 

Atonement. . , 

3. Rules for the priesthood.—There was on 
condition wliioh all priests, hish or low, had t 
fulfil, viz., they mu.st be free from bodily defects, 
and the rules were as elaborate as their enforce 
ment was .strict. It made no dillerence W’hethe 
the blemishes were chronic or temporary (Mislin 
BrkhdrCth, vii.). The Mishnah even forbade ii 
priest whose hands were stained with dye to pp 
nounce the blessing over the people (M^giUdhi 
iv. 9). A careful compilation of thes(i blemishes 
(amounting to 140) is given in Maimoriides, Mishnch 
Tdrcth {llilkhoth hiath hammiqddshih^ viii.). 
Needle.ss to say, the Biblical prohibition against 
drinking wine or any other intoxicant was most 
strictly enforced. The 'ralmud {Tnanith, fol. 
17vo) strengtliens these rules considerably for the 
company whose turn it was to attend the Temple 
service. A similar rule holds good for the present 
time as far as the public blessing is concerned. 

4 . Remuneration.—As the priests were allowed 
no share in tlie land (Nu 18^), the Levitical law 
(yy.®*^®) assigned certain emoluments to them in 
compensation. These originally formed their sole 
source of income. On the basis of the passages 
just mentioned, the TAsefta {ifalldh^ ii. 7 f.) 
enumerates 24 classes of prie.stly ‘gifts,’ yiz., 10 to 
be partaken of in the Temple premises, 4 within 
the precincts of Jerusalem, and 10 within the 
borders of the Holy Land. These ‘ gifts ’ consisted 
in the first instance of the flesh of sin-offerings and 
trespass-offerings, which was eaten by such male 

E riests as were not debarred from so doing by 
iCvitical uncleanness. None of it could be eaten 
outside the Temple. The officiating priests were 
also entitled to the skins, including those of the 
burnt-offerings. In yiew of the large number of 
‘heavy’ sacrifices, the income derived from the 
skins must have been considerable. Of the lighter 
kind of sacrifices, such as peace-offerings and 
festival-offerings, the jiriests received only the 
breast and the right shoulder. These not only 
could be eaten within the boundaries of the holy 
city, but also could be shared with women, 
children, and even slaves. Another source of 
revenue was the cereal offerings, viz., the part of 
the meat-offerings which was not burnt on the 
altar, the shew bread, the ’o7?ier, etc. Priests who 
lived in the provinces were recipients of the 
t*rumdh, the gift of fruits from field and garden. 
From the Levites they claimed the tithe of the 
tithes due to them from the people. To these 
were added the firstfruits and hrst-born domestic 
animals suitable for sacrifices. First-born sons 
had to be redeemed by the payment of five shekels, 
which belonged to the priest who performed the 
ceremony. The first-born of unclean animals were 
likewise subject to redemption according to the 
priest’s estimate. To these were added gifts of the 
‘first dough’ of wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and 
rye, and of the first cut of wool from a flock con¬ 
sisting of at least five sheep. All these regular 
imposts were occasionally supplemented by vows 
and free gifts either in kina or in the form of 
money. Lastly must be mentioned things 
‘ devoted ’ (A^rem), which no layman was allowed 
to touch. 

Such was the income of the ordinary priest. If 
he was free from any physical blemish, he shared 
the emoluments of the sacrificial service twice a 
year. Priests who lived in Jerusalem benefited by 
the influx of the people for the celebration of the 
three festivals of pilgrimage. It may be assumed 
therefore that the majority of priests lived in or 
near the holy city, as the care of their families 


forced them to be in touch with clients who 
bestowed dues and gifts on them. In the njiture 
of things there must have been a great disparity 
of income, and the social status of priestly families 
must have vaiied. The greater number probably 
remained poor. Many, as alluded to above, were 
obliged to practise some trade, in .spite of the fact 
thar the imposts seem to have been regularly 
paid (Nch UP*^-). This is vividly illustrated by 
the Mishnah {hikkUrim, iii.), which gives an 
account of the cutting find conveying the first- 
fruits to the Temple. Kich and poor joined in the 
festival juocession, every one carrying his basket, 
and even the king, probably Agi'ippa I., handing 
his gift in person to tiie officiating })riest, whilst 
reciting the prayer j)rescribed in Dt 

The revenue of the higli priest was placed on a 
lillerent level. H is position demanded that he should 
be wealthy. If he came from a poor family, it was 
be duty of his brother priests to make him rich. 
Josephus {Ant. XX. viii. 8, ix. 2) speaks of the 
k^iolcnt conduct of some high priests wno sent their 
lervants into the threshing floors of the peoj)le to 
ake away the tithes so that their poorer brethren 
died from starvation. Unfortunately he mentions 
10 names, but attaches this remark to the para¬ 
graph in which he tells of the ai)f)()intment of 
'smael b. Phabi II. as high priest. This, however, 
the priest of whom the Mishnfi,h {Soidhf ix. 15) 
•elates that with him the lustre of priesthood 
;ame to an end. It is therefore probable that the 
ensure of Josephus (who was himself a priest) 
vas meant for Ismael’s predecessor, the avaricious 
Ananias, son of Nedebaios, who was removed from 
Ifico, and later met with a violent death at the 
iiands of the peo]>le. 

5. High priest’s legal status.—Notwithstanding 
lis exalte<i position, tlie high priest did not stand 
bove the Jaw, at least in theory. Both the 

Mishnah and T6sefta point out that, in the event 
if his committing breaches of the religious or 
iioral laws, he was liable to be called before the 
!ourt. No such case is recorded in the sources, 
ligh priests were occasionally removed from office, 
lit for personal and political motives rather than 
or religious ones. In flagrant cases of defiance of 
be traditional teaching the people acted inde- 
lendently. The Mishnah {SuKkcih, iv. 9) relates 
hat one high priest (whose name is not given) who 
indeavoured to introduce Sadducean practices 
uring the ceremony of pouring out water on the 
^^east of Tabernacles was done to death by the 
>eople, who pelted him with their citrons. 

6 , Decline of the priesthood. The destruction 
f the Temple by the Bomans not only put an end 
o the sacerdotal service, but also deprived the 
riests of their chief source of income. Although 
lie laws connected with land-tenure remained in 
orce, the Jewish population was so reduced in 
umbers and so impoverished that their tithes and 
ifts could not have amounted to much. The 
►riests living in the Diaspora were reduced to a 
umber of empty privileges, and only the redemp- 
ion of first-born sons, which is practised to this 
fl-y* preserved a remnant of monetary gift due to 
-hem. In the storm and stress of the times the 
eal control of priestly pedigrees has been irretriev- 
-bly lost, and is replaced by family tradition. 
Certain family-names, some of them being of 
onsiderable age and literary renown, carry an 
ndication of the priestly descent of the bearers 
/ith them. In modern times the claim of priest- 
lood has lost its title to social distinction. The 
eligious duties of priests are limited to pronounc- 
ng the blessing (Nu 6®^**®) over the people during 
she public worship on festival days. Tiie ancient 
rules of disqualification are still in force, with the 
exception of the preservation of Levitical cleanli- 
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ness, since the means of re-establisliin<r the same 
no longer exists, ami are merely intimated by the 
ceremony of washing of hands with the assistance 
of Levites. The prohibition of coming in contact 
with a dead person or a grave, with the exceptions 
mentioned before, is likewise still in force. There 
is still one jprivilege specified in the Mishnfi,h 
{IlorayCth^ iii, 8) to be mentioned, viz., the pre¬ 
cedence of the priest over a Levite or an ordinary 
Israelite in every religious ceremony, especially in 
the order of persons ‘ called ’ to the reading of the 
lessons from the Pentateuch during public worship. 
The same paragraj)!! holds up to contempt those 
high priests who held office not by virtue of learn¬ 
ing and piety, but from worldly motives. It 
places them beneath the 'ttiamzer in the llabbinical 
sense(Mishnah, Y^hhdmCth^ iv. 13). The historical 
background of this is undoubted. 

LiTKRATirRB.—J. Lundliis, Die alien jiidischen neiligthUmer, 
Gotlesdienste und Gewoknheiten, Haiiiburjf, 1738 ; L. Herzfeld, 
Gesch. des Volkes Jiarael, Leipzig?, 1803 ; H. Ewald, Die 
Alterthiimer des Volkea Israel^ Gottin^fen, 1866; A. Biichler, 
Die Priester und der Cultus^ Vienna, 1896; A. Kuenen, ‘ De 


Louvain, 1899; W. W. Baudissiii, Die Geach. dea alttest. 
Prieaterthuitxa, Leipziii', 1889; art. ‘ Prieata and Levites,'in HDB 
Iv, 67-97 ; E. SchUrer, GJ ii. 267-363. 

H. Hirschfeld. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Mexican). — In 
ancient Mexico the priestly office had arrived at 
a condition of high complexity, the various grades 
of the priesthood being shaiply difl’ercntiated. 
At first the priest was merely the tribal medicine¬ 
man, and in nomadic times had charge of the tribal 
god, the image of which he carried from place to 
place. The temporal and religious authorities 
were never quite distinct, the tlatoani^ or king, 
being necessarily a man conversant with hiero- 
nhantic as well as military practice. In the 
Mexican hierarchy proper, a.s apart from those of 
the surrounding and subject peoples, were two 
chief priests, each of whom was entitled Quetzal- 
coatl (the name of the god who was the founder of 
religious orders), but who were distinguished from 
one another by the titles of totec tlamacazqui and 
tlaloc tlamacazqui^ and who were respectively the 
leaders of those castes which especially served the 
gods Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloc. These pontifls 
were equal in grade and held their positions in 
virtue of their piety and general fitness. Occupy¬ 
ing a lower rank was the mexiratl teohuatzin^ head 
of the calmecacy or priestly college, and interpreter 
of ritualistic difficulties, in which duties he was 
assisted by the huitznauac teohuatzin and the 
tepan teohuatzin^ the latter being executive educa¬ 
tional officer. The rank and file of the priesthood 
consisted of two grades—the tlaiiamacacy or upper 
grade, and the tlamacazqui. Beneath these were 
the tlamacarton^ or neophytes. The first grade 
included many special functionaries who served 
various deities or performed definite rites. 

The costume of the priesthood in general con¬ 
sisted of a black mantle, the body being painted 
black, relieved, in some cases, with yellow designs. 
The hair was allowed to grow long, and the ears 
were torn and ragged from the practice of peniten¬ 
tial blood-letting. The priest who performed the 
act of human sacrifice was garbed in red. 

The offices of the Mexican priesthood were 
numerous; and, besides sacrifice, the care of the 
temples, and ritualistic labours, they were employed 
in astrological observation and divination. The 
amamoatiniy a special class, were engaged in the 
preparation of the painted MSS which served the 
Mexicans as written records ; and others were em¬ 
ployed as singers and dancers. Ritual practice, how¬ 
ever, occupied most of their time, especially in- 
(. en^^e-burning, which was performed several times a 
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day. The education and preparation of a priest were 
severe. The neophyte commenced his priestly life 
at about the age of seven by sweeping the temple 
buildings and preparing the body-paint for the 
priests from pine-soot, gathering aloe spines for 
blood-letting, and making adobe building bricks. 
Later he made night pilgrimages to a holy moun¬ 
tain in the vicinity as a test of austerity. 

The Mexican priests were, however, above all, 
diviners, and their practice in this respect is 
minutely outlined in the works of Sahagun. The 
basis of their calculations was the astronomical 
calendar known as the Tonalamatl (‘Book of 
Days ’), from which they cast horos(;opes and fore¬ 
told lucky days and seasons (see DIVINATION 
[American], Calendar [Mexican]). 

Litbraturb. —B. de Sahagran, U'atoria General de laa Coaaa 
de Nueva Eapafla, 3 vols., Mexico, 1.529; J. de Torquemada, 
La Monarquia Indiana^ Madrid, 1723 ; F. S. Clavigero, Storia 
Antica del Meaaico, CeHena, 1780, Kiig. tr. Hut. of Mexico, 2 
vols., London, 1787; L. Spence, The Civilization oj Ancient 
.A/tJxico, Cambridge, 1912; T. A. Joyce, Mexican Archoeology, 
do. 1914. Lewis Spence. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Muhammadan).— 
In the Muhammadan system there is properly no 
caste, class, or profession which monopolizes the 
performance of religions rites ; when these were at 
liist performed in public, the leader was properly 
the chief of the community, and the name imdw, 
‘ leader in prayer,* is therefore used for ‘ sovereign,* 
‘chief antliority,’ and the like. Taking the lead 
in the religious service of the mosque was there¬ 
fore the duty of the sovereign in the capital and 
of his representative in the provinces; but in 
‘Abbasid times we find the ^aldt, or ‘ public 
prayer,* occasionally separated from the governor¬ 
ship and combined with another office— e.g., the 
judgeship (Tabari, Chronicle^ Baris, 1867-74, iii, 
378 [anno 156], 458 [anno 168]) or the headship of 
police {ib, iii. 469 [anno 159]). As mosques multi¬ 
plied it became customary to make provision for 
an nndm, and, if there was a Friday sermon, for a 
Mafi6 (‘preacher *). Such a man was supposed to 
bo of good character {Aghdniy Bfflaq, 1868, xvii. 
11), and of course had to possess suflicient learn¬ 
ing to discharge his functions. 

The legal aspect of the matter is treated by 
Mawerdi, Constitutionea Politico! (ed. M. Enger, 
Bonn, 1853, pp. 172-186). A distinction is there 
made between royal and civil mosques; in the 
former the minister must normally be appointed 
by the sovereign, in the latter by the congregation ; 
it there are more than one candidate, a majority 
are to appoint; if votes are equal, the sovereign 
is to do so. The founder of a mosque has not the 
right to lead prayer in it himself, but on this point 
there is a difference of opinion. Prayer may not 
be led by a woman, if there are any men in the 
congregation. D. S. Marqoliouth. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Roman).—Under 
the old Roman monarchical system the office of king 
included religious as well as secular functions. The 
ruler was both king and priest. But on the estab¬ 
lishment of the Republic a line of cleavage was 
drawn, and, although religion remained a branch 
of the general State administration, all its technical 
phases were assigned to priestly organizations. 
The relation of the priestly colleges to the secular 
authorities was one of the characteristic features 
of Roman religion. The powers of the priests were 
not co-ordinate with those of the senate and the 
magistrates, but were subject to their consol. 
They performed the routine duties of their office 
without special instructions, but, when unusual 
circumstances arose, it was only at the command 
of the State authorities that they became active. 
Neither pontijices nor haruspices took measures in 
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regard to prodigies until tlic senuto had ordered 
tliein to do so ; the quindeciniuiri were not per¬ 
mitted to inspect tlie Sibylline books except at the 
express command of the senate. 

Of the numerous priestly organizations {sacer 
dotes ^ pifhliripopuli liornani Quiritiiun) four were 
of special impoxtancQ [saccrdotum qiiattaor amplis- 
sinui collegia) : the pontifices^ the augure.s^ the 
commission in charge of the Sibylline books and 
of all ceremonies (ronducted ‘ritu Graeco’ {quinde- 
cimviri sacris faciuyidi'i)^ and the college which 
supervised the sacred banquets (scqHeynviri epul- 
ones). Next to these in rank came the priestly 
sod(ditates \ the fetiales^ the sodales Titii, the 
sodales of the divi imperatores (mod( 3 llcd on the 
sodfdcs Titii), the Salii, and the fratres Arvalcs. 
There is evidence that the rank of the fctiales and 
oi t\\ii sodales Angustales approached very closely 
that of the four great colleges; of the relative 
ranking of the Arvales^ Titii, and Salii we have 
no delinite indication. The runners of the Luper- 
calia (the lAqierci) were inferior to the otluirs. 
The sod(des Angustalcs were founded A.D. 14 ; but 
all the other priesthoods menti(jned, with the 
exception of tlie septcmviri epulones, go back to 
the regal period. This fact is signilicant of the 
conservatism of the Koman national religion. 
Moreover, the scjitemviri epulones were organized 
(196 B.C.) merely for the purpose of relieving the 
pontijices of one of their functions ; the priesthood 
did not rej)resent any new religious ideas. There 
were, however, some minor priesthoods organiziul 
during the Republic to take care of the rites of 
some god or gods belon<dng to communities which 
the Romans had assimilated {saccrdotcs Lanuviniy 
sacerdotes Tusculaniy etc.). The Greek anil 
Oriental cults introduced during the Republic and 
the Enijure brought their own priests with them. 

The qualifications for membership in any of the 
priesthoods were free birth, Roman citizenship, an 
unblemished civil record, and a physique free from 
infirmities. Originally, with the exception of the 
quindecimviriy all the old priesthoods were limited 
to patricians. Rut in the course of time this ex¬ 
clusiveness passed away, excent in the case of the 
rex sncrorumy the Haliiy the tliree great flaminesy 
and later the flmnines of the deified emperors. By 
the lex Ogidnia (300 n.C. ) live of the nine places 
in the colleges of the pontijices anfl the augures 
respectively were reserved for the idebeians, while 
the four others were open to both oraers. Wissowa- 
suggests that in all i)robability it was the lex 
Oguhiia that opened to the plebs the other priest¬ 
hoods also. From the beginning of the Empire a 
new classification prevailed : senatorial and eques¬ 
trian priesthoods. To the former belonged the 
four great colleges, the sodales of the divi impera- 
toreSy sodales Titiiy fctialesy fratres ArvaleSy and 
Salii ; to the latter the Luperci, the minor jlamineSy 
the minor pontijices, and the sacerdotes Tusculaniy 
Lannvlniy etc. 

The extent to which the accumulation of priest¬ 
hoods in the hands of one man was customary 
varied with the kind of priesthood and with the 
period. As regards the combination of two of the 
four great priesthoods, we find examples in the 
earlier Republican period, but not in the later 
until the time of Ca‘sar, who was both pontifex 
maximus and augur. Moreover, the accumulation , 
of priesthoods of this class did not become common 
till the 3rd and 4th centuries, except in the ca.se of ! 
the emperors and other members of the imperial ' 
family. There was less objection to the combina- 

1 We 6nd this word used of the whole body of Roman priests 
as in this phrase, but it is not applied to the priests of indi- 
viduai Roman gods, with the exception of the municipal groups, 
sacerdotes Lanuviniy etc. It is used, however, of the priests 
atta^’hed to various Greek cults. 

3 Religion und Kultus der Romer^, p. 492 f. 


tion of one of the great priesthoods with one oi 
more of the sodalitatesy and many exarnjdes occur. 
The Saliiy however, could not hold any other 
priesthood. If they joined another, they ceased 
automatically to be Salii. AVhether a flamen 
couhl hold any other priestly office is doubtful. 

Priests were allowed to liold civil and military 
offices. Tliis probably was not intended in the 
readjustment of civil and njligious offices that 
took place after the expulsion of the kings, but 
gradually it became tlie regular practice. There 
were, however, exceptions. The rex sacrornm 
couhl not hold any civil or military office, and the 
Jlamen Dialis was virtually prevented from doing so 
by the numerous tabus which ham})ered his actions. 

In the early Republican period the usual method 
of choosing members in the prie.stly colleges and 
sodalitates was that of co-optation, but in the year 
103 Ii.C. the lex Doniitia was passed, by which 
vacancies in the four great colleges were filled by 
election at the comitia sacerdotuniy which consisted 
of seventeen (that is a minority) of the tribes, 
chosen hy lot. The nominations to the sacerdotal 
comitia were made by the respective colleges, 
which after the election went through the form 
of co-oplation. In the case of the sodalitates the 
old system of co-optation remained. Under the 
Empire Du* influence of the emperor in the a]>poirit- 
ments both to colleges and to sodalitates was 
almost unlimited. Appointment to a T)riesthood 
was generally for life. The Vestals and the Salii 
were exceptions. 

The priests were provided liy the State with 
funds for the maintenance of (lie various cults and 
for the performance of the duties of their office, 
and with attendants and slaves {appftritoreSy 
lictoreSy tibicineSy viatoresy servipublici). Some of 
them were furnished with residences — e.g.y the rex 
sacrorum and the Vestals. They had the privilege 
of wearing the toga pra^t ext ay and, if they cared to 
take advantage of it, exemption from civil and 
military duties {vacatio militm munerisquepublici). 

I. Collegium pontificum.—(a) Pontijices. —While 
the old derivation of pontifex from pons and facere 
is probably sound, it is not possible, with the data 
available, to determine precisely the original signi¬ 
ficance of tlie term. It is not even known posi¬ 
tively that pons here means ‘ bridge,’ though 
scholars once more tend to interpret tlie word in 
that way, finding an explanation in those religious 
associations of bridge-building wbioli are known to 
have existed in ancient times. The [uiesthood 
was not peculiar to Rome, but existed also in other 
places ill Latium — e.g.y Pramesfe and Tibur.^ 
According to the tradition, the pontifires were 
originally five in number. Including the king, 
however, who doubtle.ss performed the functions 
which under the Republic fell to tlie pontifex 
maximusy there were six. Subseiiuently the 
number was increased to nine (300 H.C.), and later 
by Sulla to fifteen. 

With the pontijices were closely connected 
certain otlier jiriests or priestesses: the rex sacro- 
runiy the JlamineSy and tlie Vestals. So close was 
the association that from the beginning of the 
Republic all these were repirded as belonging to 
the college of pontijices. Inwards the close of the 
Republic the pontijices minores'^ were also members 
of the colleije (cf. Gic. de Har. Resp. vi. 12). 

The pontifex maximus was the president of the 
college and represented its authority. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that the other pontijices consti- 

1 See indexes to CIL xlv. 

*The title of pontijices maiores was applied to the reg-ular 
pontijices only towards tlie end of the 3rd cent, after Christ. 
The title was used to distinjfuish them, not from the pontijices 
minores, but from the pontijices SutiSy the priesthood founded 
by the emperor Aurelian to supervise the worship of his sun- 
god. 
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tuted merely an advisory body. A question sub¬ 
mitted by the senate was discussed by the whole 
college, and the opinion of the majority prevailed, 
even if the pontifex imiximus lield a dillerent 
view.^ But along many lines he could act without 
reference to them. In the earlier period especially 
his power was very great; e.g.^ he originally 
appointed the rex sacrorum ^ the Jlamines^ and the 
A'estals, even against the wishes of the appointees. 
Later this power seems to have been modified, and 
in the case of the rex (Livy, XL. xlii. 4) and the 
flaynines inaiores (Tac. Ayin. iv. 16) he made his 
appointments from a list of candidates nominated 
probably by the college, while Vestals were chosen 
uy lot from a list of twenty whom he nominated 
(Aul. (Jell. I. xii. 11). He had also the power to 
punish these priests: the rex and the Jlamines he 
could lino, and under some ciriMimstances dismiss 
from oflice ; in the case of the Vestals ho had the 
right of corporal punishment, and originally of 
inflicting the death penalty. 

It was the duty of pontijiees to conserve the 
body of Homan religious tradition. I’hey were 
pi'imarily theologians, professors of sacred law. 
They were the final authority on all questions 
pertaining to the old Homan gods, and on the 
proper methods of maintaining satisfactory rela¬ 
tions with tliem. It w'as a fiindaimintal belief in 
Roman religion that a benevolent attitude on the 
)art of the gods could be secured only by scrupu- 
ous attention to all the minutiie of ritual. With 
these minutiie the pontifices were familiar. They 
knew not only the names of the gods, but also 
their attribute.s and the formuhe by which they 
should be addressed. They were con.su 1 ted not 
only by the magistrates in regard to matters which 
concerned the State, but also by private citizens 
who found themselves under the stress of some 
religious problem. 

They were not, however, merely authorities on 
sacred law. They themselves took an active part 
in religious services, and their sacerdotal functions 
are clearly indicated by the insignia of their oflice, 
which imdude the bowl for libations {simpuluyn), 
the sacrificial knife {serespita), and the axe {seciii'is). 
It wa.s, mor(*over, with special reference to their 
duties as olliciating priests that, at least in the 
earlier period, they were subject to tabus similar 
to those which ])ersisted with .so much more rigour 
in the case of the flamen Dlalis : they could not 
look at a corj>se or mount a horse. The poyitifex 
ynnxinnis in particular was not permitted to absent 
him.self from Home, or at any rate from Italy, for 
a period of any length. They (dliciated at the 
most important ceremonies in the public worship 
of Vesta and the penates a.s well as at tho.se of 
the Capitolini; triad, for with these cults, which 
embodied some of the oldest and mo.st sacred of 
Homan religious ideas, they, as members of the 
ranking prie.sthood of the State, had especially 
close associations. They had the rare privilege of 
entering the inner sanctum of Vesta; the regia, 
the ollicial headquarters of the pontifex maxim ns, 
was adjacent to the house of the Vestals, and he 
stood ‘ in loco parentis’ to them. When Augustus 
became pontijex ynaxiimis (12 D.C.), he built a 
tem])le of Vesta close to his own residence on the 
Palatine, d’hc cult of the Capitoline deities had 
an equal claim on the attention of the pontifices. 
They supervised the monthly sacriHces ottered by 
the rex and the Jlaynen Dialis on the kalends and 
the ides. On the ides of Se])tember and November 
the college celebrated a sacred banquet {epuluni 
lovis in Capitolio), till in the year 196 B.c. this 
function was transferred to the college of the 
epulones. Furthermore, the pontifices otticiated at 
tne ceremonies held in connexion with cults which, 
1 A case is cited for the year 200 b.c. by Livy, xxxi. lx. 7. 


though recognized by the State, were not provided 
with special priests. And it was they who, in 
order to prevent the complete disappearance of the 
worship of certain ancient divinities like Angerona, 
Carna, Acca Larcntina, and others who were fad¬ 
ing out of Homan religious life, made annual liba¬ 
tions and sacrifices in their honour. Moreover, 
they were in charge of certain ceremonies belong¬ 
ing to the category of lustration, as, e.g., tlie 
Fordicidia on loth April. They also took part in 
the rites of the Argci (in March and May). 

On all these occasions t\\^pontifices either ottiei- 
ated in person or were represented by subordinate 
priests. But there were many important cere¬ 
monies in whicli they participated merely as the 
advisers or assistants of the magistrates — e.g., 
when vows were made on the outbreak of a pestil¬ 
ence or at the beginning of a war, or on the 
occasion of the annual vows on Ist Jan., which 
were pronounced by the consul or other magistrate, 
who repeated the wmrds after the pontifex maxi- 
tn 2 is.^ When relations with the gods were en¬ 
dangered by a flaw in a ceremony, the pontifices 
were consulted and charged with the supervision 
of appropriate expiatory rites; when a prodigy 
{771071 sty'll in, prodigin77i) was reported to the senate, 
that body consulteii the poyitifixes, who gave their 
opinion as to the best methods of placating thfe 
gods of whose anger the prodigy w'as regarded as 
a manifestation. At a comparatively early date, 
however, the pontifices relinquished for the most 
part the care of prodigies to the Jutruspices or to 
the priests in cliMrge of the Sibylline oracles, 
reserving for themselves the expiation of certain 
ones only {e.g., showers of stones, speaking oxen, 
etc.), in regard to which the etticacy of their 
methods had long been established. Moreover, 
the ceremony of consecration {consecratio) was 
performed hy the pontitt's ; e.g., a new temple or 
altar was dedicated hy the magistrate who had 
vowed it, or, if he was no longer in oflice, hy a 
committee appointed for the purpose {duoviri mli 
dedicandie), l)ut was consecrated oy the pontifices. 
By the act of dedication the magistrate gave it up 
to the god ; by the consecration t\\Q pontifex ninxi- 
inus or one of his colleagues declared it to he the 
property of the god {res sacra). thapontipces 
also belonged the act of consecratio capitis et 
bonortim. A husband who had sold his wife, a 
son who had killed his father, or some other 
equally reprehensible oH'ender could, after ade¬ 
quate investigation, be exi)rcsHly consigned by the 
pontifex to this or that divinity or group of 
divinities (‘Sacer esto’) ; and one who had Dccri 
pronounced sacer could be killed with impunity by 
any one of those whom his crime liad injured. In 
historical times, however, the punishment of one 
upon whom the sentence of ‘Sacer esto’ had been 
passed Avas left to the tribunes. Another ceremony 
in which the participation of the jjontifives was 
indispensable was tliat known as devotion {devotio). 
The words in which the commander of an army, in 
the hope of extricating him.self from a perilous 
position, devoted himself, or one of his country¬ 
men, or the army of the enemy to the gods of the 
lower world were pronounced first by a pontifex; 
the commander repeated them, })hrase by phra.'^e, 
after him. Again, the pontifices siij)ervised both 
the making of the vow of the sacred spring {ver 
saxrum) and, if necessary, its fulfilment. Through 
another activity they not only were brought into 
contact with political life, hut sometimes influenced 
it to a very considerable degree. This vvas tlieir 
supervision of the calendar. Besides providing for 

1 Livy, IV. xxvil, 1: ‘ Dictator, praeeunte A. Cornelio ponti- 
flee maximo . . . ludos vovit,' xxxvi. ii. 3; ‘ id votum in haeo 
verba, praeeunte P. Licinio pontifice maximo, consul nuncu* 
pavit.’ 
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the proper observance of the festivals—a duty 
whicri was incumbent on them as the representa¬ 
tives of the rights of the gods—they had charge ol 
the intercalations, and there is evidence tliat they 
sometimes manipulated them to further the aims 
of political leaders or parties. 

In tlie early period of Roman society law and 
religion were inextricably intermingled, and so we 
find that the po7itiJices were authorities in the 
former as well as in the latter field. Even in later 
times, when the legal .system had attained to 
independent development, the pontijices still re¬ 
tained functions that belonged to the sphere of 
law— e.g.y their participation in the marriage rite 
of confarreatio^ in the Kind of adoption known as 
arrogatio, and in the making of wills, as well as 
their control of burial, of sepulchres, and of the 
whole cult of the manes. In tne case of an arroga- 
tion or the making of a will they convoked the 
people in the comitia calata in order to secure 
their approval of the act. 

The archives of the college were in the regia. 
These included the formulce which had to be used 
in appealing to the gods {indigitamenta ; the 

forms for vows, <ledications, etc. ; the directions 
for the proper observance of all the details con¬ 
nected with sacrifices; the necessary instructions 
for tlie performance of expiatory rites, or, where 
the ofience could not be expiated, for the infliction 
of the penalty; the calendar {fasti); and the 
annual transactions of the college (annates 
maximi), which, on account of the connexion of 
the pontifces with the political administration of 
the country, became so important an element in 
Roman historiography. But the archives con¬ 
tained other documents of even greater importance, 
namely the decrees and responses which the college 
formulated on questions submitted to them by 
magistrates or by the senate. These decrees dealt 
with the new problems which were constantly 
arising in regard to vows, dedications, sacred sites, 
festivals, the cult of the manes ^ and other phases 
of Roman religion which fell within the scope of 
the activity of ihepontifices. These decrees formed 
a growing body or pontifical law. 

(b) Rex sacrorum. —On the establishment of the 
Republic, while most of the spiritual activities of 
the king devolved upon the pontifex maxirnus^ 
some of them were assigned to a priest whose office 
was instituted at that time, and who was given 
the name of rex sacrorum.'^ While the office, as we 
see from the name and know from other sources, 
was one of great dignity, it was vastly inferior 
to that of the pontifex maximus in power and 
influence. The rex could not hold any political 
office, and it is clear that appointment to the office 
was regarded as equivalent to political extinction. 
The incumbent was honourably but effectively 
shelved for the rest of his life. 

He officiated at the regifugium^ the ceremony 
held in the comitium on 24th Feb. ; and the 
calendars show the notation Q.R.C.F. (‘quando 
rex comitiavit, fas’) on 24th March and 24th May. 
At the regifugitim the rex sacrificed a victim as a 
sin-offering, and immediately after the sacrifice 
took to flight, apparently with the idea of escaping 
the taint.^ The old explanation, by which the 
name of this rite was referred to the expulsion of 
the kings, is wholly without foundation. Equally 
unsatismctory is the explanation usually given in 
regard to the functions of the rex on 24th March 
and 24th May. It is generally said that these two 
days were especially appointed for the making of 
wills [testamenti factio) and that on them the rex 
1 Tliis is the form of the title attested by inscriptions. Latin 
authors use rex sacriJictUut frequently. Livy, ix. xxxiv. 12, haa 
rex sacrijlciontm. 

3 Cf. the popli/ugia (5th July), where, from a aimilar motive, 
the people fled from a sin-offering. 


presided at the comitia calata convened for the 
jiurpose. No adequate evidence has ever been 
adduced to establish this theory, and in all proba¬ 
bility, as Rosenberg^ contends, comitiavit here 
means ‘has come to the comitium (and sacrificed 
there),’ and the ceremony in each case was, like 
that of the regifugium^ of an expiatory character. 
The rex also made an offering on the Capitol on 
the nones of each month, when he announced the 
festivals to be held during the rest of the month 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 28). Macrobius (I. xv. 9) 
tells us that in the early period the rex made 
sacrifice on the kalends, after the pontifex minor 
had announced to him the appearance of the new 
moon. But this ceremony apparently was given 
up. In fact the evidence of its ever having taken 
place is somewhat flimsy. 

The rex was the special priest of Janus, and we 
have record of the oflering which he made to that 
god in the regia on the occasion of the agonium on 
9th January. It is partly in his capacity as priest 
of Janus, who presided over all beginnings, though 
partly also in recognition of his position as a repre- 
.sentative of one phase of the royal power, that the 
rex sacrorum is given first place in the old ranking 
of Roman priests: rex sacrorum y famines Dial is y 
Martialisy QuirinaliSy pontifex maximus. 

(c) Flamines. —The famines^ wgtq special priests 
attached to the service of individual gods, and 
charged with the duty of officiating at sacrifices 
and other ceremonies in their honour. The name 
of the god is re»ailarly indicated by an adjectival 
form : Jlamen Dialisy ilamen of Jupiter, Jlamen 
MartialiSy of Mars, and so forth. On\y one excep¬ 
tion is cited to this system of designation, namely 
the title of the flamen of the deified Septimius 
Severus: ilamen divi Severi. The best attested 
orm of the name of the office is flamoniumy but 
flaminatus is also found. 

The most important of the flamines belonged to 
the oipontifcesy and were fifteen in number: 

three famines maioreSy the Jlamen Dialisy Jlamen 
Martxalisy and Jlamen QuirinaliSy and twelve fla¬ 
mines minoreSy ten of whom are known to us: 
flamen CarmentaliSy VolcanaliSy FortunaliSy 
ierialiSy VolturnaliSy PalatualiSy FurrinaliSy 
FloraliSy Falacery Fomonalis. The flamines 
maiores were always patricians. This was true of 
Jie flamines minores also in early times, but later 
this office became plebeian. Under the Empire 
flamines minores were frequently members of the 
equestrian order. 

In regard to the flamen Dialis we are reasonably 
well informed. He was chosen by the pontifex 
maximus out of three candidates, nominated by 
the college of pontificeSy only those born of parents 
married by confarreatioy and themselves married 
by that rite, being eligible. He had many pre¬ 
rogatives (the right of the toga prcetextay of the 
sella curulisy and the services of a lictor and 
heralds), but was subject to galling restrictions 
and a long list of tabus. Although in the old list 
of priests his title appears before that of the 
pontifex maximuSy and he had precedence over 
him at the priestly banquets, he was, so far as all 
the duties of his office w^ere concerned, completely 
under his control. In the early period he was not 
allowed to spend a single night aw'ay from Rome, 
and even in later times his absence from the city 
was limited to two and afterwards to three nights. 
From the year 290 B.c. he was eligible for political 
office, but the rule that required his continuous 
presence in the city acted as a bar to his holding 
any office which required residence in the provinces. 

1 Pauly-WIssowa, s.n. 

a The derivation is uncertain. It has been connected with 
JUirty 'blow' (from kindling^ the altar fire; Marquardt), with 
fiagrarsy fiamrna (Curtius, Corssen, Usener); with the Skr. 
brahmariy ‘ priest ’ (Meyer). 
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The nutneroua tabus by which he was bound show 
the degree of sanctity associated with his oltice. 

He could not tounh, approach, or name any animal or object 
with which In Roman relij?lou8 oonaciouHneHM an idea of unclean- 
nesfl was associated .* a corpse, a bier, raw meat, beans, a dog, a 

oat, or a horse. He was forbidden to hear the sound of the 

utes played at a funeral. In a word, he was excluded from 
every possible contact with death or with anything connected 
with the cult of the dead.i 

Moreover, there was another series of tabus, which, while in¬ 
dicating the freedom of the Jlamen from the usual ties of human 
society, emphasized the extent to which he belonged to his god. 
He could not come in contact with anything that was tied or 
knotted,2 or with a rin^ or chain. If he wore a ring, it had 
to be a broken one. His garments could be fastened only by 
8 afet 3 ' pins (Jilmlce), or some other device lacking continuity. 
He could not touch or name ivy on account of its tangled and 
Intertwining fibres; he could not walk under a trellis or in a 
vineyard. If a man in fetters entered his house, he was 
Immediately released and the chains, in order to prevent the 
pollution of the liouse, were thrown out through the com- 
pluvium, A slave could not touch him, and only a free man 
wag allowed to cut his iiair. lie could bo shaved otdy with a 
bronze razor. Furthermore, for him every day was a holy day, 
and he was not permitted to see any kind of work. On his 
walks an attendant always preceded him to warn workmen to 
desist from their labours while he was passing. 

One of the chief duties of the flamen Dialis was 
to officiate at the sacrifice of a sheep to Jupiter on 
the ides of each month {ovis idulis). He himscif 
laid the entrails of tlie victim on the altar fire. 
He officiated at the sacrifice of a lamb to the same 
god at the beginning of the vintage. His services, 
however, were not confined to Jupiter, for we find 
him participating in riles that pertained U) the 
worship of other gods; e.g.y he took an important 
part in the expiatory ceremonies of February. It 
was from him that the pontijices received the 
materials which they used in the purification of 
the houses. Ho presided at the Lupercalia, and 
he officiated at the celebration of weddings by 
confari'catio. In short, ho seems to have been not 
merely high priest of Jove, but, so far as actual 
participatiou in sacrificial and other rites is con¬ 
cerned, high priest of the whole national religion. 

Like the Jlamen DialiSy the Jlamen Martialis 
was a patrician married by conj'arreatioy and the 
son of parents who had been wedded by the same 
ceremony. In the early period, when the poAver 
of Mars was not limited in men’s thoughts to the 
operations of war, it is quite possible that the part 
oi the jlamen Martialis was an important one, but 
in historical times it seems relatively insignificant. 
He Avos not subject to the tabus Avhicli have been 
mentioned in connexion Avitli the jlamen Dialis, 
though originally some of them at least had 
applied to him. His comparative freedom from 
restrictions enabled him to hold political offi(;es 
even in the provinces. Of his sacerdotal duties 
almost nothing is knoAvn. Curiously enough, he 
had very little to do Avith the numerous fe.stivals 
of his god Avhich were held in March. 

In the ca.se of the jlamen Quirinalisy the 
requirements in regard to birth and marriage AV'cre 
the same as those of the other Iavo jlamines 
maiores. Though lie ranked below the Jlamen 
MnrtialiSy he is more frequently referred to as 
officiating at sacrifices. He sacrificed a dog to 
Kobigus on the Uubigalia (‘25th April); on 7th July 
and 21st Aug, he sacrificed at the subterranean 
altar of Consns in the Circus; on 23rd Dec. be 
made an ofi’ering at the tomb of Acca Larentina 
in the Velabrum. Tlie.se functions are not so dis¬ 
connected as at first sight they seem. Quirinus 
seems originally to have been a spirit of vegeta¬ 
tion, and tlie ceremonies in which jlamen has 
just been described as taking part were connected 
with agriculture. 

Of the other twelve jlamines Ave knoAV little 

1 The Jlamen Dialis Merula, before comiriittinj^ suicide, laid 
aside the iiisig^nia of his office, on the tfrouml that it was tech¬ 
nically inconceivable for a /lainem to «lie in his costume. 

2 Aul. Cell. X. 16 : ‘ noduni in apice, neque in cinctu, neque In 
Alia parte uUuni habet.’ 


more than their names. In some cases it is only a 
chance reference to the jlamen that has preserved 
the name of the god. 

The insignia of the Jlamines, besides the fo< 7 a preetexta, were 
the a short red cloak worn over the toffa, and especially 

the pUeus or galenis, a conical cap, on the top of which was 
a small spike-shaped piece of olive wood, covered with wool. 
This was the apex, though the term is sometimes applied to the 
whole cap. The cap was provided with strings so that it coaid 
be tied under the chin, and would be less likely to vitiate a 
ceremony by falling off. It was made from the hide of an 
animal killed in sacrifice, and in the case of the Jlamen Dialis 
was ^h\to jalbogalerus). The apex was not confined to the 
Jlamines ; it was sometimes worn by pontijices and other priests, 
but was most closely associated with the Jlamines, and especi¬ 
ally the Jlamen Dialis. 

The jlamines of the deified emperors {jlamines 
divorum) also Avere attached more or less loosely to 
the college of pontijices. Down to the 3rd cent, a 
jlamen Avas appointed for every emperor enrolled 
among the gods. 

There were other jlamines in Rome, Avho Avere 
not connected Avith the college of pontijices — e.g., 
j tlie fratres A males had a jlamen {jlamen A rvaliam), 
and so too had each of the cuinis of the city 
{jlamen curirg). 

The Avifo of the jlamen Dialis {jlaminica Dialis 
or merely Jlaminica) participated in the sacred 
duties of his office. She was not the priestess of 
Juno, as Plutarch supposed.^ There is no evidence, 
for historical times at any rate, that the wives of 
the olhcxjlamines had sacerdotal functions. 

{d) Virgines Vestalcs. —The Vestal virgins, six* 
in number, were attached to the public cult of 
Vesta. They Avere chosen by lot out of a list of 
tAventy compiled by the pontifex maximus. At 
first they Avere draAvn from patrician families, but 
later the daughters of plebeian houses Avere eligible, 
and under the Empire Ave hear of daughters of 
freodmen being admitted. Only those Avhose 
parents Avere both living Avere eligible. A candi¬ 
date Avho had been chosen Avas formally accepted 
by the pontifex maximus.^ Slie Avas then con¬ 
ducted to tlie house of the Vestals Vestre) ; 

her hair Avas cut oil* and hung on a lotus-tree, and 
she assumed the garb of the order, She was from 
six to ten years of age Avhen she entered, and the 
term of service Avas thirty years. After its com¬ 
pletion she Avas at liberty to leave the order and 
marry.® The thirty years of service Avere divided 
into three decades, in the first of Avhich the 
priestess learned her duties, in the second practised 
them, pud in the third instructed the novices. 
The eldest Vestal was the head of the order {virgo 
Vestalis maxima). 

Like many others, the cult of Vesta, godde.ss of 
the hearth-hre, had begun in the family, but had 
sulxsequently become a State-cult abso.* It Avas 
the duty of the priestesses to keep uj) the sacred 
fire. Once a year only Avas it allowed to go out 
and be rekindled (1st March). If it Avent out at 
any other time, the incident Avas regarded as a 
prodigium, and tlie Vestal on watch avos liable to 
jmnishment. The lire could be rekindled only by 
tlie primitive method of the friction of sticks, 
'rile priestesses also brought water from a spring 
<»r running stream, Avith Avhich they sprinkled the 
icmple. They made daily offerings of simple food 
to the goddes.s, and each day prayed for the safety 
and prosperity of the people. Resides these daily 
duties the Vestals hacf otliers, some of them con¬ 
nected immediately Avitli the cult of Vesta, but 

1 Queesi. Rom. 86. 

2 In the days of Ring Numa, according to the trwlition, four, 
but increased to six before the end of the regal period. 

8 Aul. Cell. I. xii. 14, 19; the words of the pontijex maximus 
were *Te, Amata, capio.’ 

■* The hair was an offering. The cutting wm not repeated. 
The A^estals whose statues we have had long hair. 

8 The number of cases in which this happened Is very small. 

8 For an interesting account of the A^estals see iiB', pt- >•» 
The Magic Art, I^ondon, 1911, ii. ^ v 
retracts the theory advocated by him in JFh xiv, (1886] 164 n. 
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(Veatalia). At tlii« season (from 7th to 14th June) 
the penvs Vestce ^ was open to matrons, who with 
bare feet tliron^^ed to the temple to ask a blessing 
on their liouseholds ; ofleriiigs of food were sent to 
the tenij»le ; ollerings of sacred salt-cakes (mola 
salsa) were made by the Vestals ; the milh^rs and 
bakers had a holiday, and donkeys and mills were 
adorned Avith garlands. On 15th June the temj)le 
Avas cleaned. In regard to the activities of the 
Vestals that seem to be outside the cult of Vesta 
)roper it may be pointed out that it was they Avho 
cept the blood of the October horse and the ashes 
of the unborn calves sacriliced at the Fordicidia, 
giving them to the people for use in the ceremonies 
of lustration held on the occasion of the Parilia 
(21st April). They Avere present at the sacrifice 
of the sheep to Juiiiter on the ides of each month.^ 
On 15th Fcm. they provided the inola salsa used at 
the Lupercalia. On 1st May they odered prayers 
to the liona Dea. On 15th May they took part in 
the ceremonies of the Argei. On 2lst Aug. they 
participated in the Consualia; on 25th Aug. they, 
together Avith the ponlifex maximus, attended the 
secret sacrifice to Ops Cousivia in the regia. 
FoAvler {Roman Festivals^ p. 14911'.) has pointed 
out the connexion betAveen these ceremonie.s and 
the food-supply, Avith Avhich the Vestals from the 
earliest times Avere closely associated. 

The Vestals enjoyed many privileges. A lictor 
attended them Avhen tliey Avent out on the street, 
and even the highest magistrates had to make Avay 
for them ; on certain o(-*casions they could use a 
carriage in the streets of the city ; if a criminal on 
his Avay to execution caught a glimpse of tliem, 
he could not bo put to death ; jilaces of sjiecial 
honour Avere reserved for them at the public 
games; they could bo buried Avithin the city, 
lint, on the other hand, the life Avas an exacting 
one. They were subject to discipline at the hands 
of the pontifex mnxunus, Avho could have them 
beaten for any negligence in their religious duties. 
It was he too Avho, in case of violation of the voav 
of chastity by any member of the order, pronounced 
the sentence by Avhich she was buried alive in a 
chamber-tomb on the Campus Sceleratus near the 
Porta Collina.® 

2. Aug’ures.—The derivation of augur is as 
uncertain as that of pontifex. Ancient etymolo¬ 
gists connected it Avith avis and garrire^* with avis 
and gustus,^ with avis and gerere,^ or Avith 
augustus.'^ Nor do modern scholars agree on the 
question. The present drift, however, is to see 
avis in the first part of the word (cf. anspex — avi- 
spex, a derivation about which there is no doubt), 
Avhatever may be the significance of the latter 
part.® 

The kind of divination Avhich the Homans called 
discijdina auguralis seems to have existed in Italy 
piior to the foundation of Home. Its purpose Avas 
a narrower one than that of reading the future ; it 
was intended merely to determine the attitude of 
the gods towards some action that was contem¬ 
plated or even in process. The augures were 

1 The store-room of the house. 

2 Horace's words (Oci. iii. xxx. 8) may refer to this occasion : 
*dum Capitoliuin scandet cum tacita vir^ine pontifex.' 

* J. E. Harrison sees in this custom the survival of a ritual 
marriage to secure fertility for the crops (EsNapis and Studies 
p^resented to William Ridpeivap, Oambridije, 19m, p. 141). Her 
theory is criticized by E, T. Merrill, Classical Philology, ix. 
[1914] 817. 

Fest. p. 2: *ab avium carritu.’ 

« Suet. Octav. 7 : ‘ ab avtum gestu gustuve.’ 

* Fest. loc. cit. : ‘ Augur ab avibus gerendoque dictus, <^uia 
per eum avium ^estus edicitur’; Serv. ^En. v. 623 : ‘ Augurmm 
dictum quasi avigerium quod aves gerunt.’ 

7 Ovid, East. i. G09. 

B See discussion by Wissowa, in Pauly*VVissowa, s.v. 


authorities on the significance of the various signs 
by Avhich the gods manifested their favour or 
disfavour. 

The college of augures is attributed by some 
ancient Avriters to Homulus, by others to Numa— 
traditions that have no value except in the fact 
that they are indications of a general belief in the 
antiauity of the institution. From three the 
numtier of members Avas increased to six, after- 
Avards to nine, and then by Sulla to fifteen.^ 
Membership in the college Avas always highly 
esteemed, and the roll of members included many 
of Rome’s most distinguished citizens. The jiresi- 
dency of the college Avas vested in the oldest 
and the respect paid to seniority is attested by 
Cicero (himself an augur from 53 B.C.) in his ae 
Senectute, xviii. (64). 

The most Aveighty measures in Homan political 
life Avere undertaken only after the auspices indi¬ 
cated that the gods were favourable. The election 
of magistrates, their assumption of office, the 
beginning of a military campaign, the passing of 
laAvs by the assembly of the people, and other acts 
of a similar nature were all suuject to this rule. 
The omission of tlie auspices or any irregularity 
in the procedure of the magistrate taking them 
nullified the act. The augicres did not take the 
auspices, at any rate in the older period. That 
Avas the duty oi the magistrates. But irregulari¬ 
ties, on being reported to the senate, Avould be 
referred by that body to the college of augures. 
They, after investigation and discussion, drew 
up a rejdy [responsum, decretum) and .sent it to 
the senate. If the reply e.stablislied the presence 
of a llaAv {vitium), the senate annulled the act. It 
shouhl be noted that the response of the augures 
did not carry Avith it the annulment of the act. 
This took place only as the result of a senatus 
consultum, although the latter Avas based on the 
reply of the colle'^e. We do not knoAv that the 
senate invariably folloAved the recommendation of 
the college, but it is certain that they generally 
did so. 

A preliminary to the taking of the auspices was 
the marking oil' of the tenipluni or place of obser¬ 
vation. Then the magistrate, after announcing 
the leges auspicii {i.e. the rules that aa ould govern 
his observation of the signs), stationed himself at 
th;it j)oint of the teinplum prescribed by augural 
laAV, and, addressing Jujiiter or other gods, asked 
for a certain, definitely specilied sign or signs of 
the divine ajiproval of the proposed action. Signs 
that Avere sj^iecifically asked for Avere called 
auguria or signa impetrativa, while signs that 
appeared Avithout being asked for Avere knoAvn as 
signa oblativa. Quite apart from this classification, 
five different kind.s of signs Avere recogmized : from 
bird.s, from thunder and lightning, from animals 
{.dgua ex quadrxipedibus), from the sacred chickens 
{signa ex tripudiis), and from incidental occurrences 
of evil omen {diroe). The birds Avere, in the 
language of augury, either alites or oscines. The 
former gave signs by their manner of flight, the 
latter by their songs or cries. Among the alites 
Avere the eagle and the vulture as well as the 
osprey {avis sanqualis or ossifraga), the huteo (a 
kind of hawk), and the immusulus. In the list of 
oscines were the raven {corvus), the crow {cornix), 
and the oavI {noctua).'^ Some birds Avere included 
in both lists, and we hear of some that as oscines 
were believed to give favourable, but as alites 
unfavourable, signs, and vice versa. 

The signa ex ccelo (thunder and lightning) belong 
to a very early stage in the development otaugury. 

1 Dio Cass. xlii. 51 speaks of a sixteenth member added by 
Cesar. 

2 Cf. Festus, p. 197; Varro, de Ling. Lat, vl. 76; Pliny, HN 
X. 48; Cic. de viv. i. 52 (120). 
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Their precise interpretation involved a considera¬ 
tion not only of all the details connected with the 
appearance itself, but also of the nature of the 
occasion in regard to which the gods w'ere being 
asked for a sign. The most favourable of the 
signa ex coilo was a flash of lightning passing from 
left to right of the observer. Yet even this sign, 
though generally au.s])icious, was unpropitious for 
a meeting of the roinitin^ and its ap[)earance would 

revent the holding of the meeting, or, if business 

ad already begun, would result in its discontinu¬ 
ance. Signa ex ccelo were used at a comparatively 
early date in the mispicia of the magistrates, not 
only as signa ohlativa but also as impetrntiva. By 
the end of the Kepublic they were practically the 
only signa that were used by the magistrates. It was 
not so much that they haa crowded the others out 
as that in the general decay of the augural system 
they survived as the most convenient. Moreover, 
it was no longer regarded as essential that the 
magistrates themselves should take the auspi(;es. 
A subordinate official, the puilarius, whose original 
function had been the care of the sacred chickens, 
could do so. The phrase ‘ servare ex cado,’ which we 
find used of this oificiHl’s obs(?rvation, is an indica¬ 
tion of the kind of sign of which he was supposed 
to take cognizance. There is, however, abundant 
evidencti that his announcemeni of a favourable 
sign liad very little to do with any actual appear¬ 
ance. The auspices had become a mere form, and 
the nature of the an noun cement in regard to them 
was dictated by political exigency. 

Of the other signs, the signa ex quadnipedih'ns 
never seem to have been very much used as signa 
impetrativa^ though, when occurring as oblativa^ 
they could not be left out of consideration. They 
had to do with the behaviour of animals appearing 
within the bounds of the tcinplurn. 

The signa ex tripndiis were the signs derived 
from the sacred chickens. By the end of the 
Republic these were practically the only auguries 
that were observed by military authorities. They 
came to have in the camps a place similar to that 
which the signa ex ccelo had in civil life. This 
was largely owing to the convenience of the method. 

Th« chickens wers brought in caffes, and, after the general 
who was to take the auspices had placed himself at the door of 
the tent within the bounds of the templum, they were let out. 
lie observed their manner of walkinjf and especially the way in 
which they ate the food that was thrown to them. The most 
favourable omen that they could f(ive {atiapicium soliatinum) 
was to let pieces of food fall from their beaks. When such an 
omen was wanted, it was easily obtained either by giving the 
chickens crumbly food or by starving them before they were 
liberated and so causing a degree of haste in eating that resulted 
in numerous manifestations of the kind desired. 

The diras were unexpected events of an unto¬ 
ward nature which occurred either during the 
taking of the auspices or afterwards during the 
action itself. The fall of some object, the sudden 
illness of some one present, the gnawing of a mouse, 
etc., belonged to the category of the dirce. All 
dirce were deterrent. 

With all the possibilities involved in the numer¬ 
ous auguries mentioned above, it is easy to see 
that the magistrate taking the auspices would 
frequently find himself at a loss in regard to the 
proper interpretation. Moreover, till a compara¬ 
tively late (fate the augures were not present to 
assist him. The statement made by some ancient 
authorities that he had assistants does not imply 
that these were members of the augural college. 
To be sure, the difficulties of his position were to 
a certain extent modified by his announcement of 
the signs for which he was watching. But signa j 
impetrativay which of course were always favour- 
able, might be counteracted by the appearance of 
unfavourable signa oblativay and the possibilities 
of conflict were endless. If he made a mistake 
or if he deliberately ignored manifest indications 


of the disapproval of the divine powers, there was 
danger of tlie business transacted being subse¬ 
quently annulled by a decree of the senate. It 
was on this account, doubtless, that during the 
last century of the Republic the custom grew up of 
having nngures present to help the magistrate 
with their professional advice at the taking of 
the auspices before the holding of the cnmitia. 
Whether they ever actually took the auspices 
themselves is not certain.^ 

The inauguration of persons and places was 
another important function of the axegures. Tliey 
themselves conducted this ceremony, and the 
evidence advanced in support of the theory that 
on the occasion of an inauguration they acted 
merely as assistants to the vuntifex ynaxivuis is, 
as Wissowa has shown in his article in Bauly- 
Wissowa, wholly inadecpiato. After the expulsion 
of the kings the only persona who were inaugu¬ 
rated were priests. \\ e liave definite record of 
the inauguration of the rex sacroruiriy of the 
angnres tliemselves, and of the Jiamines of Jupiter, 
Mars, Quirinus, and the deified Julius. There is 
no record of the inauguration of pontijices, and 
juobahly the Vestals were not inaugurated. Livy 
(I. xviii.) describes the ceremony. 

It took place on the arz. The augury after indicating with 
hia wand the regions of the sky within which he would 

make his observations, laid hla right hand on the head of the 
candidate, and asked the god to show by a aignum ex ccelo 
whether the candidate was acceptable to him. 

In regard to the places that had to be inaugurated, 
we find that the list includes all those intende(i 
for business which could be transacted only after 
the auspices had been taken. Among tlic^i we 
find many temples, and such places as the rostra 
and the curia. Moreover, the city itself was in¬ 
augurated as well as the land just outside the 
walls, as far perhaps as the first milestone. To 
this district the term ager effaius was apjdied. 
I'liere w'ere other loca effatay as we know from 
Varro {de Ling, Lnt. v. 33), who gives the follow¬ 
ing list of five additional kinds of territory which 
were inaugurated so as to make possible the taking 
of auspices by magistrates absent from Konr*: 
the ager liomanusy Gabinxis, j)eregrinusy hosticuSy 
incertus. The term templum in its technical sense 
is applicable only to an inaugurated place or build¬ 
ing that is rectangular in shape. The city of Rome 
and the various territories referred to were not 
templay strictly speaking, but loca liberata et 
effata^ in which also auspices could be taken. 
We know very little about the ceremcmies with 
w'hich places were inaugurated, beyond the fact 
that a star-shaped piece of metal was brought in as 
a sign of the completion of the inauguration. 

Other ceremonies in which we find the augures 
officiating independently of the magistrates are 
the augurium salutisy the vernisera auguriay and 
the augurium canarium. The last-mentioned took 
place every year in midsummer, and was intended 
to gain the protection of the gods against the 
action of the heat on the crops. The ceremony 
was accompanied by a sacrifice of red dogs. The 
vernisera auguria probably had to do with the 
agricultural operations of the spring. In regard 
to the augurium salutis there is a good deal of 
uncertainty. Apparently the purpose was to 
procure from the gods some assurance of a continu¬ 
ance of the safety and prosperity of the nation. It 
could be held only when there was no Roman army 
in the field. Tacitus* speaks of its bein^ celebrated 
in A.D. 47 after an interval of seventy-hve years. 

1 Possibly they sometimes did in the last period of the 
Republic. Cicero (d« Leg. ii. 20) apparently makes a claim to 
this effect. 

9 * Baculuin sine nodo aduncum ’ (Livy, i. xvlif. 7). 

• I.e. freed by the forraule spoken by the augur from sJl 
previously existing religious associations. 

^ Ann. xii. 23. 
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The archives of the augures, wliich were kept 
in the auguraculum on tJie arx^ consisted of fasti 
(a list of members past and present), acta (the 
record of the transactions of the college), and, most 
important of all, the lihri or commentarii in which 
all the lore of the craft was contained. Both terms, 
libri and commentarii^ are used indiscriminately of 
the traditional material and of the numerous 
accretions consisting of the responses given to 
questions submitted Dy the senate. 

3 . Quindecimviri sacris faciundis.—The third of 
the great priestly colleges is the quindecimviri 
s(acris) /{aciundts). Originally it was a com¬ 
mission of two members {duovtri J./.), and it was 
not till 367 B.C. that it became a collegium of ten, 
of whom five were patrician and five plebeian. In 
Sulla^a time the number was increased to fifteen. 
Caesar made it sixteen, and under the Empire 
others were added supra numerum. In the time 
of Augustus the college was administered by a 
group of five magistri^ (chosen annually by 
the college from its own membership), later by 
one.* 

While the priesthood is less ancient than the 
pontifces and the augures^ it goes back as far as 
the Tarquin dynasty, and its foundation is one of 
the indications of the foreign influences at work in 
Rome during that period. Its activity was con¬ 
fined to the Sibylline books, to the cults introduced 
in accordance with their oracles, and to the cere¬ 
monies performed, after consultation of the books, 
to avert the wrath of the gods. But, as the Sibyl¬ 
line books were Greek oracles, the cults introduced 
through them were Greek, except in such a case 
as that of the Great Mother, which came from 
Pessinus in Asia Minor. The result of this was 
that the quindecimviri bore to all cults which were 
conducted according to Greek forms of ritual {ritus 
Groicus) a relation analogous to that of the joon- 
tijices to the cults whose ceremonies adhered to 
Roman tradition {ritus Romanus). 

The Sibylline books contained the oracles of the 
Sibyl of Cumae, to which perhaps some others from 
difl’erent sources were added from time to time.* 
When brought from Cuma 3 , they were placed in 
the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline, where 
they remained till the year 83 B.C,, when they 
perished in the fire that destroyed the temple. A 
commission was sent to Greece to make a new 
collection, and returned with 1000 verses, which 
were deposited in the new temple of Jupiter that 
had been built on the Capitol. They were left 
there till Augustus moved them to the temple of 
Apollo which he had erected on the Palatine. 
Augustus made a careful insjiection of the oracles 
and rejected such as bore evidence of having been 
introduced into the collection for political reasons. 
Tiberius subjected them to a similar inspection, 
and there are other indications that the books 
were sometimes manipulated in the interests of 
political factions. 

No one had access to the books but the quindecim- 
viriy and even they could not consult them except 
when authorized by the senate. Moreover, it was 
only on the occurrence of prodigies which seemed 
to oe of special importance that the senate gave 
the order for the inspection. When the quindecim- 
viri had consulted the oracles, they made a 
report to the senate, stating by what sacrifices 
or ceremonies the gods could be appeased. The 
senate then decreed the performance of these rites 
under the supervision of the quindecimviri. 

The clearest indication of the nature of the 
activity of the quindecimviri is furnished by the 

1 The emperor himself was one. 

* When this office was held by the emperor, a deputy (pro- 
marjifiter) was also appointed. 

There is no reaJ evidence that the Carmina Marciana 
forme<l part of the collection. 


list of divinities whose cults were introduced ns 
the result of an inspection of the oracles. Among 
these are the cult of Apollo (with whom the 
oracles are most closely connected), Ceres, Liber 
and Libera (Demeter, Dionysus, and Kore), 
Mercury (Hermes), Neptune (Poseidon),^ and 
Hercules.® At a later date came ^Esculapius, Dis, 
and others. The quindecimviri did not themselves 
perform the sacrinces or rites, for the Greek cults 
nad their own priests ; but they supervi.sed them. 
They had a similar 8 upervi.sion over lectisternin^ 
supplicationeSy and other ceremonies ordered by 
the books in expiation of prodigies. That Oriental 
cults were not regarded as lying outside the field 
of their activities is shown by the fact that they 
were in charge of the cult of the Great Mother 
(see art. MOTHER OF THE Gods), introduced in 204 
B.C. in accordance with a Sibylline oracle. Their 
connexion with this cult was especially close. 
They actually participated in some of the rites,® 
and from the latter half of the 1st cent, after Christ 
they were thought of in two capacities : priests of 
the Great Mother and custodians of the Sibylline 
books. 

4 . Septemviri epulones.—This priesthood was 
instituted in 196 B.C., and to it was assigned the 
administration of the sacred banquets of Jupiter 
on the ides of September in connexion with the 
ludi Romnniy and on the ides of November on the 
occasion of the ludi plebeii. The theory held by 
Marquardt * and others, that at the time of the 
organization of the priesthood the only banquet to 
Jove was that held in connexion with the ludi 
pleheiiy and that the epulum lovi at the ludi 
Romani was established much later, is highly im¬ 
probable. The epulum of the ludi Romam is in all 
likelihood an old institution.® These banquets, 
though they were wholly independent of the 
lectistemia in origin, were doubtless strongly influ¬ 
enced by them. 

At the ban(|uet 3 a triclinium was set up in the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol. An image of 
Jupiter reclining and images of Juno and Minerva 
seated were placed at the table, and food was put 
before them. The senators attended the banouets 
as representatives of the State, and had places 
at triclinia set up in front of the temple. In a 
word, this epulum lovis was not merely an offering 
to the god; it was a communion of the god with 
his people. The jiractice of holding sacred banquets 
increased in frequency. They were given not only 
on the ides of September and of November, but on 
the occasion of triumphs, dedications, games, etc. 
Not only the senators out also the people in general 
participated in them, being accommodated at tables 
that were set up throughout the entire length of the 
forum. The strictly religious element in the insti¬ 
tution receded into the background. They became 
great public banquets, but remained under the 
supervision of the epxdones. 

Before the institution of the epulones the ponti- 
fees had had charge of the evulum lovis. It was 
the burden of their other duties that compelled 
them to relinquish this function, and the epulones^ 
though an independent college and forming one of 
the four great priesthoods, were always regarded as 
supplementary to the pontifical college and to a 
certain extent subject to its influence. 

When first instituted, the college had three 
members {treviri epulones). This number was 
subsequently increased to seven {septemviri 
epxdones) and still later (by Caesar) to ten. But 
even after this increase the college was known as 

1 Before S90 B.o. 

* The cult of Hercules ‘ In circo Flamlnio.' 

8 As in the laving of the sacred stone of the goddess, and 
during the 3rd and 4th centuries in the iaurobolium. 

4 Rom. StaaUverwaltting, iil. 349. 

5 Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 217 
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the septemvirx eptiloncs. An individual member 
of the college was called septeinvir ej)ulonum. 

5 . Sodales fetiales.^—The fetialts were the 
authorities on the insfetialt, the sacred forms that 
should be observed in international relations. To 
them the senate or magistrates appealed in regard 
to questions pertaining to demands for redress, 
declaration of war, or conclusion of peace. It was 
they who served as the emissaries of the State to 
the country with which the negotiations were being 
carried on. In the discussion of problems sub¬ 
mitted to them by the senate the whole sodali- 
tas, which consisted of twenty members, took part. 
On the missions to foreign countries, however, a 
smaller number went. When the purpose of the 
embassy was the making of peace, the number of 
fetiales was two ; * when reuress was demanded, 
four were employed. I'liat the sodalitas was a very 
ancient one is seen from the use of the stone {silex) 
in killing the victim. It was in fact an old Italic 
institution, for we hear of fetiales not only at 
other places in Latiurn but also among the ^I^quians, 
the Faliscans, and the Samnites. At Rome the 
priesthood ranked next to the four great colleges ; 
and in A.D. 22 an effort, which, however, failed, 
was made to place it on an equality with them.* 
Its members were men of distinction during both 
the Republic and the Empire. Augustus himself 
was a fetialisy as were later emperors. 

In Livy, I. xxiv.,)We are given some details in 
regard to the appointment and procedure of a 
deputation of fetiales on a pca^^'e mission. 

The verbenaritis * awks the kiiif? to authorize him definitely 
and specifically as the envoy of the Roman people.® The king 
formally gives the authorization requested. Then the verben- 
arixLg asks for the sacred herbs (herba pura, verbence, sagmina) 
and is instructed by the king to gather them on the arx. These 
herbs are the symbol of his office. The v%.rb«nariu3 then 
chooses another of the fetiaUa os pater patratxUy^ touching 
his hair with the herbs. The pater patratus is the plenipoten¬ 
tiary and spokesman of the deputation, and it is he who carries 
the sacred stone and the sceptre. The treaty is made in the 
presence of the commanders and of the arinies by the patres 
patrati of the two nations. After the terms liave been read, the 
pater patratus of the Romans, holding his sceptre and calling 
to witness the people present as well as the gods Jupiter, Mars, 
and Quirinus, swears that his nation will keep the treaty.' 
Then he kills a pig with the sacred stone, calling upon Jupiter, 
if the Roman people shall be the first to l)reak the treaty, to 
treat them as he treats the victim. After the sacrifice ho 
throws away the stone, saN in^ : ‘ Si sciens fallo, turn me Dies- 
piter salva urbe areeque boms eiiciat, ut ego hunc lapidem.’® 
When the same ceremony has been performed by the other 
pater patratus, the treaty is signed by both.® The fact that 
the stone is thrown away is distinctly favourable to the 
theory that it is nothing more than a primitive weapon that 
has survived from the stone age, and not, as W. IlelbigiOhas 
suggested, a symbol of the god of lightning. 

In the case of injury at the hands of citizens of 
some foreign power, fetiales were sent to demand 
red r ess. 

The pater patratus goes to the boundar}' of the enemy’s terri¬ 
tory and states his country’s case, swearing to the Justice of 
the claims which he make8.f* Then, crossing the border, he 
repeats the claims to the first native of the country whom he 
meets. He repeats them again at the gate of the capital and in 
its forum. If the offenders are given up, he departs as a friend. 
If the nation addressed asks time for further consideration, he 

f The Roman grammarians connected the word with Mes 
(Varro), foeclus (Servius), ferire (Faulus); Lange derives it from 
an old substantive fetis (ct. fateri, fari,/as)‘, Weiss compares 
the cult-title of Jupiter Feretrius. 

9 Wlssowa, Religion und Kultus^, p. 661, thinks that the 
number was afterwards Increased to four, but his reasons seem 
inadequate. 

® Tac. Ann. iii. 64. 

4 I.e. the bearer of the sacred herbs {verbence). IIow he wae 
chosen is not known. 

6 • lubesne me, rex, cum patre patrato populi Albani foxlus 
ferire ?’ 

6 Wissowa plausibly derives this word from patrare, * to make 
a father.’ On this theory pater patratus is a father artificially 
created as opposed to a natural paterfamilias. 
f The formulss are given In Livy, i. xxiv. 7. 

SPauI. p. 82(Thewrewk de Ponor). » Livy, ix. v. 4. i 

10 Dis Italiker in der Poebene, Leiprig, 1879, p. 92. ! 

H Livy, VII. vi. 7, xxxli. 1, x. xlv. 7. 

19 On the ethical element in the fetial rite see Tenney Frank, [ 
in Classical PhUologyy vii. [1912] 836. ' 


grants thirty days, publicly repeating his claims at the end of 
each ten days. After the exjtiration of this time, If satisfaction 
is not given, he solemnly calls the gods to witness, and, 
returning to Rome, reports the circumstances to the senate. 
If the senate decides on war, the pater patratus is dispatched 
again to the boundary, and in the presence of three adults 
throws into the enemy’s territory a spear smeared with blood 
and charred at the end. Under the fetial law only a war 
declared in this way is pium. 

Just as it was the duty of the fetiales to demand 
from another people those who had committed an 
offence against their nation, so also it was their 
duty to give up similar offenders among their own 
peo|)le.* 

Octavian declared war against Cleoiiatra in 32 
B.C. accordirm to the fetial rite ; the emperor 
Claudius concluded treaties (Suet. Claud. 25) as 
pater patratus ; Marcus Aurelius declared war 
against the Marcomanni in tliis way. Rut it had 
long since become a symbolical act. In the war with 
Pyrrhus a piece of land near the Circus Flaminius 
at Home had been legally conveyed to a captive. 
This was declared enemy territory, and into it the 
pater patratus Hung the spear from the columna 
bellica near the temple of lie)Iona. 

6. Fratres Arvales.—See art. Arval Brothkrs. 

7 . Salii.*—There were two groups of Salii in 
Rome, the Salii Palatini whose headquarters were 
in the mria Saliorum on the Palatine, and the 
Salii colliniy or AgouenseSy of the Quirinal hill. 
The former were the dancing priests of Mars, tlie 
latter of Quirinus. Each organization consisted of 
twelve members and had a magisiery fLprmsuly and 
a vales. The magister was in general charge, the 
prcesnl was the leader of the dance, and the vates 
of the singing. 

The period of their greatest activity was the 
month of March, witli its many festivals in honour 
of Mars. Although the calendars specitically 
record only three days of the month (the 1 st, 
9 th, and 24th) on which the Salii took down the 
sacred shields,* their processions seem to have taken 
place every day from the 1 st to the 24th. Their 
dress consisted of tunica picta and trabea. On 
their left arm they carried the shield, which as 
they danced they struck with a spear or club held 
in the right hand. The dancing took place at 
certain sacred places in the city at which the jiro- 
cession paused. Each evening they halted at one 
of the 77iansioneSy erected for the purpose, where 
the shields and other paraphernalia were kept till 
next morning. There also the priests dined 
together, their banquets being proverbial for their 
luxury. Next day the procession was resumed, and 
in the evening a halt was made at another inansio. 
After 24tli March tliere was no procession of the 
Salii till 19th Oct., the amiilustrium, when they 
danced on the Aventine. This ceremony corre¬ 
sponds to the quinquatrus of 19th Marcli, which 
was originally a festival of lustration. After the 
amiilustrium the shields were replaced in the 
sacrariumy and were not moved again till 1 st 
March. The si^nihcance of this institution of 
dancing priests is variously explained. Wissowa 
claims that Mars was from the oeginning nothing 
but a god of war, and in the shields and other 
equipment of the Salii he sees merely an appro¬ 
priate costume for the priests of the war-god. The 
dance, he thinks, was a war-dance, and it was 
given in March and October because these two 
months were most closely associated with the 
beginning and the end of the annual campaign. 
On the other hand, those ^ who regard Mars a 
spirit of vegetation clas.sify the dance of the Salii 
among the warlike and noisy demonstrations which 
are frequently adopted by primitive peoples for the 

1 Livy, VIII. xxxix. 14. 9 From salire, ‘ leap,’ ‘dance.’ 

• It is not certain whether the shields (ancilia) were kept in 
the curia on the Palatine or In the regia. 

4 Mannhardt, Boscher, Frazer, Fowler. 
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purpose of away the evil spirits thai 

miKht harm the sprouting crops or interfere witl 
the transmission of tlie vef,^etative principle froiii 

year to year. . , , i 

8 Sodales Titii.—Of tins priesthood we know 
almost notliins. Tacitus (Hist. ii. ito, tells us that 
it was orf^anized by Komiilus for the worship of 
the Sabine king, Titus Tatius.^ Dionysius (ii. 52) 
makes a similar statement. It seems to have been 
defunct at the end of the Keimblic, but was revived 
by Augustus and lasted till at least the end of the 
2 nd century. The. members belonged to the .sena¬ 
torial order or to the imperial house. We have no 
information in regard to its activitie.s. 

9 . Luperci. — In the <’ase of the Luperri we have 
a priesthood whose activity was confined to a single 
day of the year, 15th Feb., the date of the cele¬ 
bration of the Luperealia. Tluue were Lvpcrci 
Quinctiales and LujiP.rvi F(tblani.'^ In 44 Il.C. a 
third group, Lnpprcx lulii, was added in lionour of 
Julius Ca'sar, and of these Antony was magister. 
But this group did not last long, and it was 
omitted on the reorganization of the juiesthood by 
Augu.stufl. Mcmbersliii) in the order of the Lupari 
did not carry wit h it a distinction equal to that of 
the other prie.stly sodalitates. It was an eques¬ 
trian, not a senatorial, priesthood. The fe.stival 
lasted into Christian times, not being abolished 
till the pontiticate of Oelasius (A.D. 494). 

The meaning of the title Lvuerci has been the 
subject of a long discussion. Till recently the pre¬ 
vailing view was that the word meant simply 
‘wolves,’ like hirpi (in the Sabine language 
‘wolves’), the name applied to the priests of the 
od (Soranus pater) worshipped on the top of Mt. 
oracte; and it was claimed that we had here 
another manifestation of the vegetation - spirit, 
which often turns up in the shape of animals.® 
But this theory seems too fantastic for serious 
consideration, and the author of the latest detailed 
investigation of the cult (I)eubner, AliW xiii. 
482 fF.)^ has returned to the old etymology (Serv. 

viii. 343) by which Lupernis is derived from 
lupus and arceo and means ‘one who keeps off 
wolves.’ Deubner’s reconstruction of the festival 
is ingenioii.s and in regard to many points very 
plamsible. 

The moat important features of the celebration were as 
follows : (1) ^oats and a dojf were sacriliced (perha])s to Faunus, 
thou{<h this IS by no means certain); (2) two young men® were 
smeared on the forehead with the blood of the sacrillce, which 
was then wiped off with wool dipped in milk, whereupon they 
laughed ; (3) the Luprrer, in two bands, naked except for goat¬ 
skins stripped from the victims about their loin.‘<, ran round the 
base of the I’alatine hill, and as they ran struck with strips of 
the same goat-skins all those (mostly women) who threw them¬ 
selves in their way. 

We have in the Lupercalia traces of a pastoral 
festival (implied in the protectiv^e measures against 
wolve.s), of a lustration of the community (seen in 
the encircling of the bill), and of a rite for fertiliza¬ 
tion (for which the striking with the thongs of goat¬ 
skin furnishes the evidence). According to Deubner, 
the course around the hill goes back to the early 
days of the Palatine settlement, when it was 
actually necessary to nrott^ct the sheep-folds from 
wolves, and individuals from certain families were 
appointed lvpcrci^ ‘ those wlio keep off tlie wolves.’ 

J Tacitus’ own information on the subject seems to have 
been somewhat vague, for in another passage {Ann. i. 54) he 
says that the priesthood was instituted by King Tatius for the 
purpose of keeping up the religious rites of the Sabines. 

9 It is generally assumed that the former represented the 
Palatine community, the latter the inhabitants of the Quirinal. 
But Fowler {Rtrman Feativala, p. 820) points out that this is 
inconsistent with the fai^t that the running of the Luperci was 
always around the Palatine only. 

• W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte'i, Berlin, 1906, 
)>. 818 ff.; OB*, pt. ii.. Balder the Beautiful, Loudon, 1918, 
ii. 14 (. 

4 See also Fowler, Religious Experience, p. 478 ff. 

® Perhaps the inagistri of the Luperci Quinctiales and Luperci 
t^abiani respectively. 


Tlie practice was not at that time connected with 
the worship of any god, but later was brought into 
relation witli Faunus. Tlie other elements in the 
fe.stival, the striking with thongs and the wiping 
off of tlie blood, were, according to Deubner, sub¬ 
sequent additions, the latter belonging to the 
jieriod of Augustus’ reforms. That tliis is a final 
.solution of the Lnpevvi cannot be nositively 
as.serted, but that it is a more plausible tbeoiy 
than any that ha.s hitherto been advanced may be 
conlidently aflirmed. 

10 . Sodales Aug-ustales.—When Augustus died 
(A.D. 14), he was deilied by senatorial decree, and 
a priestiiooil {sodulcs Auqustales) was founded to 
pay the honours due to him as a god {divus). The 
soaaliias was organized on the analogy of the 
sodales Titii. It consisted of twenty-one regular 
luemhers from the senatorial order and four^ 
honorary meml>ers from the imperial family. This 
lumber, however, does not seem to have been 
rigidly adhered to, for there are references which 
indicate that in later times the membersliip was 
IS high a.s twenty-eight. The sodalitas was ad¬ 
min i.stercd by three inagistri. It bad charge of 
Llie games held in honour of Divus Augustus and 
of the ceremonies conducted in the temjile erected 
to him near the north-west corner of the Palatine. 
Moreover, it took over the ancestral shrine of tlie 
Julian gens at iJovillie and once a 3 ’ea.r held 
services and games there. At Bovillm also the 
archives of the priesthood were kept, and we may 
Lssume that its ollicial headquarters were there. 
Adien the emjxiror Claudius was declared divus 
by the senate, Ids cult was assigned to the same 
wdalitns, which, however, was now called sodales 
Augustales Claudialcs. The close relal ions between 
the Julian and (.'laiuUau gentes justilied such an 
‘irnangement. But a new situation arose on the 
deification of Vespasian, who belonged to the gens 
Flavin, and another priesthood was accordingly 
3 rganize<l, the sodales Flavinles. J'liis sodalitas 
^Iso took care of the cult of Vespasian’s son Titus 
kvlien he was deified. It is probable that there 
vas no change in its title during Domitian’s reign, 
mid that it was only after his death, when there 
ivas a recrudescence of the popularit^^ of Titus, 
hat the designation sodales Flavinle<i Titinles was 
sed.® A third sodalitas was founded on the 
leification of Hadrian [sodales Hadrianales) and a 
ourth on that of Antoninus Pius [sodales Antonin- 
ani). d’o the last were assigned the cults of all 
he subsequent emficrors who became divi. For 
he empresses and princesses who were deified 
and the number, especially in the first 150 years 
)f tlie Empire, was considerable) special sodalitates 
kvere not instituted. Their worship was for the 
nost part conducted by the sodalitas pertaining to 
heir gens — e.g., the cult of Livia by the sodales 
Augustales, that of Domitilla by the sodales 
Flaviales, and so forth. In addition to the 
odales each divus had a flamen. It is probable 
hat the flarnen was not one of the sodales. Special 
iriests were assigned also to some of the divee. 

II. State priests of municipal cults. — There 
i\"ere also, in addition to the collegia and sodali- 
ates that have been discusseii, some minor State 
priesthoods. These were organized to take care 
pf the sacred rites belonging to certain Latin com¬ 
munities that had been absorbed W Rome. The 
mcrumhents were Roman citizens. The ceremonies 
, 00 k place sometimes in Rome, sometimes at the 
priginal seat of the worship. The list consists of 
;he following: sacerdotes Uahenses (Caba), sacer- 
dotes Cceninenses (Ctenina), Albani (Alba Longa), 

1 Tiberius, Oermanicus. Drusus, Claudius. 

9 This point seems eslauliahed by a recent art., ‘The Date of 
the Arch of Titus,’ by D. McFadyen, in Classical Journal, xi. 
'1916] 140. 
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saccrdotcs Lanuvini (Laniiviuni), sactrdotes Laur- 
elites Laviiuites (Lixwmwnn and Laurentuni), sacer- 
dotes Suciniani (JSucinia ?),^ sacerdotes TusciUani 
(Tusculiirn). 

In the municipalities throughout the Einnire 
there were, besides the local priests, sacerdotes 
piiblici modelled on those in Rome: pontijices, 
avgureSf and for the imperial cult jlamines as well 
as the organizations of the seviri Augustales. 
More important than any of these municipal 
priests was the provincial priest, sacerdos^ pro- 
vincicE, who was elected by the provincial assembly, 
generally for a year, and who was the chief priest 
of the imperial cult in the province or group of 
provinces to which he belonged. 

12 . Haruspices.—Although the haruspices never 
became Stale priests, they played a part of con¬ 
siderable importance in Roman religion from the 
time of the war with Hannibal.® They were of 
Etruscan origin, and the field of their activities 
was threefold : ( 1 ) the scrutiny of the exta of 
sacrificial victims, ( 2 ) the explanation of portents, 
and (3) the interpretation of lightning. None of 
these was new in Roman religion. Examination 
of the exta of victims was made by members of the 
regular Roman priesthoods, portents nere cared 
for by the pontifinesy and the interpretation of 
lightning was included in the lore of the augures. 
But the hai'uspices supplemented the work of the 
Roman priesthoods, and along many lines showed 
a degree of specialization and an elaboration of 
detail which went far beyond that attained by the 
Roman j)riests; e.^., the examination of the exta* 
by Roman priests was not intended to do more 
than to determine whether the god to whom the 
offering was made was propitious or not, but the 
haruspices, by means of a complicated system, one 
element in which was the charting of the liver in 
sixteen different parts,® claimed to read not simply 
the mind of one god on the subject, but the secrets 
of the future. In dealing with a portent they 
undertook to show what its meaning was. Their 
science of lightning transcended in detail and com¬ 
plexity that of the a^igures. The division of the 
liver into sixteen parts is obviously to be connected 
with the division of the heavens into sixteen 
regions upon which their interpretation of light¬ 
ning was largely based. 

Tlie science of tlie haruspices was traditional in 
the noble families of Etruria, and so important 
was it considered by the Romans that in uie 2nd 
cent, before Christ they took measures to assure 
its continuance in the ciiief cities of that country. 
For the haTnsjnres whom the senate consulted were 
regularly brought from Etruria. Distinct from 
them were the haruspices who resided in Rome, 
and who were of two classes; ( 1 ) those attached to 
the service of officials and forming the ordo haru- 
spicum LX,^ and ( 2 ) private haruspices resorted to 
by citizens for advice on domestic probIem.s. The 
status of these, especially the latter, was distinctly 
inferior to that of the haruspices summoned from 
Etruria. 

Recent researches tend to show that the system 
practised by the haruspices in the examination of 
the exta is derived from Babylonia, and that its 
use in Rome constitutes an important channel of 
Oriental influence. 

1 This is a conjecture. No city of this name is known with 
cerUlnty to have existed in Latium. See J. Toutoin, In 
Daremberg-Saglio, iv. 948. 

a In the East called ipyitpcv?, In the West sacerdos (in the 
three Gauls and elsewhere), or jlamtn (Spain, Gallia Narbonen- 
sis, Africa, etc.). 

^ There is no satisfactory evidence of the Roman Government 
having called in haruspices at an earlier date. 

* While the term includes all the large internal organs, the 
science of the haruspices dealt chiefly with the liver. 

® A bronze liver, found at Piacenza, shows this division. 

® The earliest reference to this ordo is an inscription belong¬ 
ing to the end of the Republic {OIL vL. 82439). 
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(lOBDoN J. LAING. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Ugro-Einnish).— 
The prie.8ta among tlic ITgro-Firiiush people did not 
form a .sejiarate (‘lass. Their iin]>ortance in 

the coniiiiunity, generally speaking, wa.s evident 
only at the saciificiai feasts. The olliee of priest 
Avas regarded as an honour, and u.sually brought 
no remuneration. We can be.st study the observ¬ 
ance of tlie pagan sacrifice in the home among the 
Vutyaks, who retain the relics of a sacrificial feast 
ohserved in the old native hut {kuala). Here the 
father of the family was the natural .sacrificial 
priest. That dignity descended to his eldest son, 
and, in the absence of male lawful issue, to the 
nccirest male relative. Besides the family sacrifice, 
w'e find a tribal sacrifice held in common by several 
families in a tribal hut called a ‘great hut’ 
{budzim kuala). These sacrifices were performed 
by a descendant of the progenitor of the tribe—an 
eldest son, if possible. One and the same Votyak 
thus belongs to two Xrwa/rt-families, a smaller and 
a larger. 

Sa<;rifices were also offered in sacred groves. 
Groves were dedicated both to underground spirits 
— i.e. the great men, princes, etc., of a community 
—and to great nature-gods. If a family, for some 
reason or another—usually when a great misfortune 
had befallen them—dedicated a grove to some 
great man who was dead, it was deemed right that 
the sacrifices should be continued in that group by 
his posterity. Wlien the priestly office did not 
pass by inheritance, a priest was chosen from 
among the members of the family or tribe con¬ 
cerned. Nature-gods might be worshipped in a 
grove set apart by one particular village community, 
or in a common sacrificial place belonging to a 
number of communities—sometimes as many as 
twenty-five. For both, sacrificial priests were 
chosen. Asa condition of appointment, the priest 
was required to have the respect of the community 
and also to bo skilled in prayer. Often the sacri¬ 
ficial priest remained in office all his life. 

When several animals were to be sacrificed at 
the same time, as many priests took part in the 
service as there were animals offered. In the 
groves used by several communities the service 
was usually performed by the priests of the larger 
towns or villages of the district. When several 
priests took part in the service, the people occasion¬ 
ally called the oldest among them the ‘ great priest’; 
and his duty was to supervise the ‘ small priests' 
in the discharge of their functions. The most 
mineral appellation for a priest was ‘ old man.’ 
He had always one or more colleague.s, to whom 
special duties in connexion with the sacrifices 
were entrusted. When an individual wished to 
sacrifice in the grove of his village, he summoned 
the priest to hold a service for him. The seer 
could also sometimes appoint the priest to make 

the sacrifice. ^ i i -i. 

In earlier times, when shamanism prevailed, it 
was the duty of the shaman to attend to the 
lices. The shaman priest was held in very 
esteem among his people. It wa.s said, e.g., of the 
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Lapps that they always ^^ave tlw shaman the best 
seat in the house, set before Imn the daintiest 
viands, and presented him witli valuable ^ifts; in 
deed, sometimes they even paid tribute toiiim; and 
his opinion and advice were always iii^hly esteemed. 

It IS uncertain wlietlier the Ugro-Hnnish priest 
wore a special sacri/icial robe, ft is known that 
lie had to wash before every service, and to put on 
a new, or at least a perfectly (dean and, if possible, 
white robe. Fasting before the sacrilice may also 
have been customary. Women, as a rule, could 
not take part in the sacrificial service, and were 
deemed unworthy of the priestly ullice. 

Litrratukk.— M. A. Castr^n, Nordische lleisen tind Forseh- 
xinqen^ i.-v., I’otrograd, 1853-62; J. Krohn, Suotnen suvxin 
vakatiallinen jntnalan palvelus^ Helsinjjffora, ISlll ; U. Holm- 
berg, PennaiaUten UKkonto, Tshererninsien uskontOy Lappa- 
laisten uskonto^ Porvoo, 1914-16; K. Krohn, Suomalainten 
runojen uskonto, do. 1915. UNO H OLM IlKRQ. 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS.-Seo Metho¬ 
dism. 

PRIMOGENITURE.— See First-uorn, In¬ 
heritance. 

PRINCIPLE.—I. Philosophical.—The word 
‘ princijile,’ reproducing the hntin principium, is a 
translation of the Greek philosophical term 
This term designated two very diflerent kinds of 
facts—principles of knowledge and principles of 
reality (cf. Aristotle, Met. 995*^7). This double 
application of the term runs through English jihilo- 
sophical literature. Not only the axioms of logic 
— the Law of Contradiction — to which 
Aristotle refers in the passage cited, but the funda¬ 
mental trutlis of any body of doctrine arc called 
its principles (cf. the title of the work Prmciplcs 
of mathetnatics^ by B. Ku.ssell). Sometimes by a 
redundancy of expression the.se are called ‘ lirst 
principles’— e.g.^ in HerbertS[)encer’s work of that 
name. 

Again, anything fundamental in the nature of 
things may be called a principle. Thus, when T. II. 
Green talks of ‘ the spiritual principle in nature,’ 
or B. Jowett, translating Plato {Dialogues^^ Oxford, 
1875, iv. 229), mentions ‘ a principle which is above 
sensation,’ they refer to a real existent. 

A principle in the sense of a principle of reality 
may be conceived of either as a cause or as a constitu¬ 
ent. It is in the latter sense that water is the 
principle of all things in the philo.sophy of Thales. 
But, even when a principle is conceived of as a 
constituent, other things are usually suppo.sed to 
be in some way causally dependent on it. 

To he fundamental is the essential notion of a 

{ principle, of whatever sort that be. If we ask, 
low lundamental ?, the answer is. Logically; the 
principle is that which comes first in the order of 
explanation, whether we are explaining the nature 
of a demonstration or the nature of a concrete fact. 
Thus, if the principle of the universe is spiritual, 
it is the existence of spirit that explains all other 
facts. On the other hand, the principles of 
morality are the truths about moral relations on 
which depend all our explanations of particular 
moral phenomena (cf. T. Fowler, The Principles 
of Morals). 

2 . Popular.—‘Principle’ has various popular 
significations which are directly derivative from 
the different philosophical uses of the term. 

( 1 ) We constantly speak of the ‘poisonous 
principle’ or ‘bitter principle’ in substances, 
meaning by that something concrete which is the 
source or origin of the definite character which 
these things possess. These are not far removed 
from such more philosophical expressions as the 
* vital principle ’ or the * spiritual principle in 
nature.^ 


(2) On the other hand, when we talk about the 
* principle' of the steam-engine or of the electric 
motor, we mean the truth wliicli gives the exjilana- 
tion of their workin»^ Principle i.s here the formal 
and not tlie material cause of a fact. At the same 
time, while in this case principle means a scientific 
premiss for logical explanation, the u.se of the term 
IS not wholly dissimilar from that wJiich it has 
in the jireviou.s instance. By a princi])le is here 
meant the ultimate and simple truth which stands 
at the beginning of our expianation. Again, the 
fact expressed in our ultimate premiss is held to be 
the actual cause of the phenomena explained. 

(3) Principles of conduct stand on a somewhat 
lilferent footing. They are generalized rules of 
good conduct which form the logical starting-point 
when we deliberate upon the rightness and wrong¬ 
ness of a particular action. A ‘ man of principle ’ 
[cf. Carlyle, Cromwell^ speech iv.) is one whose 
conduct is regulated by the agreement of his pro¬ 
jected acts with the general laws of moral action, 
lly a ‘ man of good principle ’ we mean little more, 
for it is assumed that, when a man regulates his 
conduct by testing its agreement with general 
naxinis, he emph^ys maxims whudi are morally 
!xc(dlent. A ‘man of no principle’ is one whose 
conduct i.s not regulated by being compared by him 
with a moral law. Regard for principle in politics 
is strictly analogous to what it is in the case of 
juorals. It means the regulation of action by 
noting its agreement with a general rule whicn 
has been establi.shed as a law of social well-being, 
without taking into account the immediate advant- 
xges which tlie infringement of that rule might 

Litkraturk.— T. H. Green, Prole<)oinena to Ethics, Oxford, 
883; H. Driesch, The Hist, and Theory of Vitalism, London, 
913; B. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, do. 1903; T. 
Fowler, The Principles oj Morals, Oxford, 1880-87. 

G. It. T. Ross. 

PRISCILLIANISM.— The Priscillianists or 
t^riscillians were a heretical sect charged with 
Vlanichajan and Gnostic opinions, which made its 
appearjince under tliis name in Spain towards the 
tim of the 4th cent., and, after exercising consider- 
[ible influence in S.W. Europe, was confined within 
3 ver narrower limits until it di.sappeared after a 
tiistory of about two centuries. 

The sect took its name from Priscillian, its 
eputed founder, but it is very doubtful whether 
e is justly made responsible for the views which 
rere held by bis followers. The conditions of this 
problem have been altered since the discovery in 
1885 and the publication by G. Schepss of the 
extant works of Priscillian. The other primary 
authorities are very scanty (a letter of Ambrose, a 
notice in Jerome, and a reference in Pacatus), but 
bey support rather than contradict the evidence 
^o be drawn from Priscillian himself, by which the 
witness of secondary authorities must be con- 
.rolled. 

Priscillian was a layman of good family, of fair 
education, and of considerable wealth, born prol)- 
ably at Merida, in Imsitania, shortly before the 
iiiadle of tbe 4th century. He was attracted by 
/hat wide-spread movement of thought which 
ound approval and safety when it went to the 
extreme of monasticism, but was exposed to the 
dangerous hostility of the ecclesiastical authorities 
when it gave itself to the cultivation of piety and 
an austere life apart from and not without criti¬ 
cism of the offices and officers of the Church. S.W. 
^.urope had many groups of eiscetically disposed 
Christians, known in some quarters as ‘Ab- 
jtinentes,’ who nourished their faith not only on 
the canonical Scriptures but also on ‘ apocryphal ’ 
writings, such as the Acts of Andrew, of Tnomas, 
and of John. In these it is probable that Manich- 
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eean ideas and ascetic practices found a common 
root (see Babnt, Prisculun et Priscilliaiiisvic, p. 
231 ff.). One of tlie earliest woi ks of Priscillian, 
the Nonaginta Canones in Pauli Ppistolas, a series 
of contents-headings prefixed to j^roups of cognate 
sections of the Epistles, shows him in general 
sympathy Avith this movement, emphasizing those 
elements in St. Paul which look towards dualism 
and asceticism (canons 33 and 67), the ‘carnal’ 
character of the Law (can. 77), and the virtue 
of * beata voluntaria paupertas’ (can. 37). The 
first tendency of the movement was schismatic 
rather than heretical, and the fact that it captured 
several of the Spanish bishops— c.g., Salvianus and 
Instantius—alarmed Idacius, bishop of Merida, 
who, after consulting Pope Damasus on the matter, 
summoned a synod at Saragossa for its considera¬ 
tion (A.D. 380).* No individuals Avere condemned 
by this synod, nor do its decisions and anathemas 
contemplate errors in doctrine of any kind ; they 
are concerned Avith practical matters such as fast¬ 
ing, the use of the Eucharist, and the freouenting 
of conventicles. Priscillian took up the cnallenge 
thrown doAvn by this synod, and, by accej)ting the 
bishopric of Avila, at once put himself in the fore¬ 
front of the movement, and entered the lists 
against Idacius. Idacius proceeded to obtain from 
the emperor Gratian a rescript condemning in 
general terms ‘ nseudo-episcopos et Manichaeos,’ 
and authorizing tne expiilsion of all heretics from 
Spain. This he then applied to Priscillian in a 
circular to other bishops in Spain, and also in a letter 
to Ambrose. Through the latter an unfavourable 
reception Avas provided for Priscillian when he pro¬ 
ceeded to Italy in company with the bishops 
Salvianus and Instantius ‘cum uxoribus,’ to lay 
their case before Darnasus and Ambrose in turn. 
Ilis Liher ad Daniasum contains his apology, in 
which he repudiates every kind of heresy, and 
especially that of the Manicha^ans. Damasus 
probably refused to interfere, but an appeal to the 
emperor met Avith better success : the rescript Avas 
cancelled, and Priscillian returned to his diocese 
in peace (382). 

The next tAVO years formed a period of great 
and successful activity for Priscillian. Most of 
his tracts (iv.-ix.) were now produced, and the 
important de Fide et A'^mcryphis^ in which the 
note of independence is distinctly heard. 

The quotations made by Priscillian supply valuable evidence 
as to the pre-IIicronyiuian text of the Latin Bible. 'Letexte 
biblique de Priscillien pr^sente tous les caract^res des textes 
“ itanens " : il semble former la transition entre ces textes du 
ive sl^cle et leur rejeton, Ic texte “africain de basso 6poque” 

a ue nous retrouvons regnant A la fln du vo si^cle dans rempire 
es Vandales’ (S. Berger, Hi»t. de la Vulgate^ Paris, 1893, p. 8). 
The ‘comma Johanneum' (1 Jn 67) has what is probably its 
earliest witness in Priscillian, tract, i. (ed. Schepss, p. 0). The 
Canons of Priscillian, often under the name of Peregrinus, and 
possibly modified in some respects by him, had a considerable 
vogue for several centuries in Provence and Spain (see Berger, 

p. 26 a.). 

The progress of the sect may be described in 
Babut’s words: 

‘The government supported them, their adversary Ithacius 
was in flight, their influence was extending. The triumph of 
the spiritual and ascetic reform might well appear to them 
assured ’ (p. 167). 

The swift disaster which overtook Priscillian 
and the whole movement Avas closely connected 
with the successful revolt of Maximus and the fall 
and death of Gratian. Ithacius (bishop of Osson- 
oba) had fled to Trfeves, and there claimed the 
assistance of Maximus in su^ressing the ‘Man- 
ichaean’ heresy in Spain. Maximus seized the 
opportunity or acquiring credit for orthodoxy, 
Iriere was another possilflo motive in the wealth 
of the ‘ heretics,’ reputed to be very great. The 
first step was to summon a synod at Bordeaux, 
1 See Mansi, Sacrontm Concilionim CoUectio, iii. 035; Pris- 
cillianif ed. Schepss, p. 86 : ‘nemoe nostrisreus factustenetur, 
nemo accusatus ’; Snip. Sev. Chron. il. 47. 1. 
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before Avliich Priscillian and Instantius an'cig ar¬ 
raigned as prisoLciS. To the charL^e of heresy Avas 
added that of gross immorality and the practice of 
magic. According to Sulpieius, who is prol)al)lA 
folloAving the Apology of Ithacius, Priscillian 
refused to plead, and appealed to the emperor. 
Condemned by the synod, the accused Avere trans¬ 
ferred to Trfcves. There Pri.scillian, though still a 
bishop, was put to the torture, and (he confessions 
.so extorted from him Avere suflieient to condemn 
him then and ever since. Ambrose happened to 
be in Trfeves on an embas.sy at the time, and Avas 
so indignant at the spectacle of bishops demanding 
the death of another bishop that he refused to 
communicate Avith Idacius and Ithacius, and Avas 
dismissed from Treves in consequence (Ambrose, 
Ep, xxiv. 12). Having received from Maximus 
permission to proceed to a capital sentence, Kvodius 
the prefect ordered Priscillian and Iiis companions 
to be beheaded, and tlnis they perished—Priscillian, 
two of the clergy, Armenius and Felicissimus, 
Latronianus, a poet, and Eiichrocia, the widoAv of 
l)el|>bidius, the first heretics to be sent to the 
scaflold by tlic Church. 

The execution of Pri.scillian Avas folloAved first by 
a reaction and then by a counter-reaction. The 
horror which Avas felt throughout the Church Avas 
marked by tlie indignant protests of St. Martin of 
Tour.s, tlie excommunication by a Spanish synod 
of Ithacius, the forced resignation of Ids bbsliopric 
by Idacius, and the sentence of exile pronounced 
upon both bishops by Theodosius. On the other 
liand, Latinius Pacatus pronounced a panegyric on 
the victims in tlie presence of the emperor; their 
remains Avere removed Avith all honour to Spain, 
and their names Avere inscribed on many sacra¬ 
mental lists there as martyrs. In (4alicia the 
clergy and tlie people were almost wholly adherent 
to the movement. 

Of the counter-reaction Avhicli folloAved avo have 
no satisfactory record, beyond that Avhich is in¬ 
directly given in the accounts of Priscillian and 
his folloAvers Avhich were circulated by Orosius and 
Turrihius, and the judgment, probably based on 
Oro.sius, Avliich Avas pas.sed by Augustine. Councils 
held at Toledo (400 and 447) and at Braga (448 and 
663) successively dealt Avith the Priscillianists. 
After the latter date they disappear. Lsolated and 
j)ersecuted, it is likely that they fell into heresy of 
the Manichiean or Gnostic type, but the evidence 
on Avhicli the movement in its early stagm is labelled 
with either of these names is precarious. Much 
turns on the authenticity of a quotation from 
Priscillian given by Orosius {Commonitorium^ 2 
[CSEL xviii. 163]). Its geniiinene.s8 has been taken 
for granted by most Avriters, and is maintained by 
Kunstle and Lezius ; but the searching criticism to 
Avhich it has been subjecte<I b}" Babut (p. 279 ff.) 
lays it under serious suspicion. All the other 
evidence points in the other direction—the silence 
of the synod of Saragossa, the express and repeated 
statements of ITiscillian himself, the cautious 
judgment of Jerome, the protest of Ambrose, and 
the championship of St. Martin. The case Avas 
soon found to be weak, and the evidence of Pris- 
cillian himself turned against him by the assertion 
that he held and taught the duty of perjuring one¬ 
self in order to conceal dangerous vicAvs. This 
Augustine believed of him on the authority of 
Dictinnius, which is the authority of one Avho, 
Iiaving left the Priscillians and been reconciled to 
the Church, was seekin" to demonstrate the com¬ 
pleteness of his conversion. 


Literaturr.—1. SouuCFS.—PrxMcilltani guce siipersunt, ed. 
O. Schepss (CSBL xviii.), Vienna, 1889; Jerome, de r>V. Til. 121: 
Sulplcius Severus, Chronica, ii. 40-61 (see J. Bernayfl. 
Chronik des Sulpidus Severus, Berlin, 1861); Orosius, Com- 
mojiitorium (CS EL xyin.). 

li. CkitwISM.—G. Schepss, PHscillian, Wurzburg, 1880. 
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PRISONS.—Tho one essential quality of every 
prison, /incicnt, iiiodijnv^jil, timl iiioiiorrij for^untriod ^ 
and for convicted prisoners, for those confined for 
a fixed period or for Jife, a dungeon of the Inquisi- 
tion or n modern establishment conduciod on the J', 
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The sentence pronounceci In 1630 upon Archbishop Leiffhton'g 
father, a physician and divine, for svritlriff aj^ainst Prelacy in 
terms no more extravag-ant and not less lionest than those 
employed by his accusers against Presbytery, was an extreme 
instance, in degree, but not in kind. It ran as follows : (1) to 
be twice publicly whipped, (2) to he pilloried in Cheapside, (3) 
to have an ear cut off, (4) to have the no.se slit. (6) to have both 
cheeks branded with tho letters ‘S.S.' ('Sower of Sedition’), 
(6) to poy jClO.OOO, and (7) to be imprisoned for life. 

How long old ideas survive may be inferred from 
the Children Act of 1908. By sections 102 and 103 of 
that great statute it is solemnly enacted that, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, no cliild (a ciiild is 
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most humane and enlightened principles, IS that it I4 xronrai 


deprived of that personal liberty and volition 
which men and women, civilized and uncivilized, 
liave risked life itself, in all ages of the world, to 
secure. 

The vital importance of this obvious fact is 
generally ignored even by experts. Edmund F. 
dll Cane, chairman of the Brison Commissioners 
for England and Wales, an eminent authority on I 
prison Iiistory and management, wrote in a de¬ 
scription of Elmira Keformatory in New York 
State: 

‘The priaonere enjoy a luxurious dietary, and many indul¬ 
gences are granted to induce them to work, so that the penal 
element of a sentence of Imprisonment is entirely absent. 


shall be imprisoned or sent to penal servitude 
or the gallows. England obtained a Court of 
Criminal Ap[)eal in 1907. Butin Scotland, while 
a question of property of trilling value, tried in 
the civil courts, may be the subject of two, in 
some cases three, appeals, there is as yet, except 
in a case of conviction for habitual criminality, no 
appeal from the verdict of a jury, disj>osing, in 
the criminal courts, of a citizen s life or liberty. 

For the system, the trail of wliich .still impedes 
prison reform, a false theological view Avas partly 
responsible, along with an inadequate estimate of 
the sacredness of life and liberty. Liimicy and 
criminality were looked upon as works of the 


If du Cane liad opened the prison doors he would devil, to ho exorcized by death, starvation, fetters, 
have found that a cage is a cage, although the or tho lash. That the State, by its own shameful 


bars are gilded ; not one inmate of luxurious 
Elmira, however miserable his circumstances 
outside, would have remained. To he under 
ocular inspfjction every hour of every day (door¬ 
knockers are unknown, but there are peep-holes in 
every cell door) ; to be compelled, in strict obedi¬ 
ence to printed rules and verbal orders ami on pain 
of punishment, day after day, month after month, 
year after year, to rise up and sit down, to eat, 
sleep, speak, listen, work, walk, read, write, and 
receive letters and visits, even from wife and 
children, at the will of another—such treatment, 
if long continued, permanently unfits a human 
being for membership of a free community; and 
all this in the most depressing surroundings— 
eating, day after day, the same kind of food, 
wearing tho same clothes, seeing the same ofKcial 
or degraded people, and doing, witliout substantial 
remuneration and for the benehtof others, the same 
uninteresting tasks. It is more than diliicult, it is 
impossible, for a free man to realize wliat it means 
to be distinguished not by a name but by a 
number; to be lost to the outside world, audits 
news and activities, nature’s sights and sounds 
excluded with perverse ingenuity ; to be deprived 
of all social intercourse or family life, receiving no 
acts of kindness and unable to do any. 

A convict (the kind of man that the newspapers, the novel- 
ista, and the playwriglits make copy of a»' a hardened ruffian’) 


neglect and its iniquitous laws, was itself largely 
responsible, along with the cynical iiuUttercnce of 
the comnuinitjq for both crime and lunacy was an 
idea as new as that insanitary conditions, per¬ 
mitted by the State, were the chief cause of 
disease. Original sin was an easy explanation of 
all abnormal conduct. So thought M^i'. and Mrs. 
Squeers in Nicholas Nickleby, 

‘“That youne FMtcher has had o fever.” “No,” exclaimed 
Mr. Squeers, “damn that hoy, he's always at soniethinir of that 
sort.” “ Never was such a boy I do believe,” said Mrs, Squeers, 
“ w'hatever ho has is always catchini; too. I say it’s obstinacy, 
and nobhinjj shall ever convince me that it isn’t. I’d beat it 
out of him”* (ch. viL). 

Neither the pictures of Hogarth nor the argu¬ 
ments of Jeremy Bentham, neither tlie disclosures 
of John Howard, Mrs. Fry, and Tlionias Fowell 
Buxton nor the eloquence of Samuel Kornilly had 
much practical ellect till the reform of Farlifunent 
in 1832. In the beginning of the 19tb cent. Acts 
were passed abolishing gaol fees, ordering the 
appointment of chaplains, the erection of sanitary 
prison buildings, the claasiheation of prisoners, the 
separation of tlie sexes, and the aj)p()intment of 
female warders for female prisoners. Yet, writing 
in 1812, James Noild, who followed in Howard’s 
footsteps, said : 

‘The jfreat reformation produced by Howard was merely 
temporary. . . . Prisons are relapsing into their former horrid 


hurst into tears when a prison visitor suddenly shook hands of privation filthiness severity and neglect’ {State of the 

with him. ‘ I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the man, ‘ but nobody Brmoners in hncfland, Scotland and Wales, London, 1812). 
has shaken hands with me for ten years.’ The movements for the amendment of the crimi- 

With initiative, self-respect, and self-reliance nal law and the reform of prisons dated from the 


diminishing day by day, no wonder there come 
the pri.son look, sullen, apathetic, or furtive, like 
a hunted animal, and the prison manner, half 
abject and half defiant; no wonder that the 
released prisoner find.s himself unfit to work, if 
indeed he can get anybody to employ him. Dis¬ 
qualified for re-absorption in the community, a 
useless machine, and a social alien, he turns to 
drink and vice to drown and divert his misery, 
and drifts througdi crime back again into prison. 

John Howard's State of Prisons in England and 
Wales, with an Account of some Foreign Prisons 
and Hospitals was published at Warrington in 
1777, but until early in the 19th cent, the treat¬ 
ment of criminals and the punisliment of crime by 
Cluirch and State had scarcely a point of contact 
with Christianity or civilization ; it was not even 
consistent with the instincts of ordinary humanity. 


American and hrench Kevolutions ; and tliey were 
both connected with the growth of democratic ideas 
and institutions. 

The importance the subject, its human 
interest, and the difficulties which it presents 
cannot be exaggerated. There is no more difficult 
question, unless it he the labour question, the 
housing of the people, or the Hq^uor question, with 
all of which the subject': of crime is vitally con¬ 
nected. Unfortunately, most critics of present 
methods are purely destructive. Some ignore the 
responsibility of the community, and others seem 
blind to the largo share played by poverty and 
unemployment, drink, gambling, and vice in the 
production of crime. The index to du Cane’s Punish¬ 
ment and Prevention of Crime (London, 1885) does 
not contain the word ‘poverty^ or the word 
‘ drink *; and J. Devon’s original and interesting 
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study, The Criminal and the Coinrmmity (London, 
1912), breathes a spirit of despair. The subject 
has been canvassed at national and international 
congresses ; and, in the United Kingdom, it has 
been considered by Government Commissions, 
royal and dejmrtmental, whose reports have re¬ 
sulted in a largo numl)cr of valuable Acts of 
Parliament and prison regulations, each one ad¬ 
vancing more and more in the direction of the 
treatment of j)risoners as human beings, and not 
as things. Under these statutes and regulations 
the penal side of prison life has been diminished, 
and the reformative side increased, not, as some¬ 
times ignorantly asserted, to gratify a sentimental 
humanitarianisrn, but in the best interests of the 
community, outside and inside the prison. Re¬ 
formation is cheap at any price. It is a moderate 
estimate that a thief costs the community £150 a 
year, while at liberty. It is significant that in 
no single instance has there been any return to 
former less humane methods. Two hundred years 
ago, Montes(juieu wrote : 

* Ah freedom advances, the severity of the penal law decreases ‘ 
{Esprit drs lois^ Paris, is:i3, bk. vi. ch. ix,). 

While prisons slunild not be beds of roses, neither 
should they be torture-chambers. 

Kxperts have written on prisons and prison 
reform in every European langnagr. Ex-convicts 
have described tUeir exjieriences, witli little value 
for the cause of prison reform, including aristocrats 
like laird William Nevill, members of parliament 
like Michael Davitt, financiers like Jabez Balfour, 
ladies of fashion like Mrs. Maybrick, and literary 
men like Oscar Wilde. No subject is more in 
favour with the novel writer; it is staged by the 
playwright and discussed on the platform, in the 
pulpit, and in the press. Too ofte.i the case for 
reform is prejudiced by gross exaggeration. As in 
Oscar Wilde’s powerful Ballad of Heading Gaol 
(London, 1898), pictures are drawn which depend 
for their point on hardships and cruelties no longer 
anywhere to be found. It is of little practical 
benefit to denounce present-day administrators. 
The fiuestion is one oi system ; it can be solved 
only i)y expi^riment on a large scale and over a 
prolonged period ; and such experiments are being 
carried on by governments, by communities, and 
by individuals in the United Ivingdom, the United 
States, and many European countries. Hapfuly 
for the future, many prison problems will solve 
themselves, by the diminution and ultimate dis¬ 
appearance of persons requiring penal treatment, 
through the gradual removal of the chief causes of 
crime, namely, (a) unemployment and irregular 
employment, with attendant idleness, the forma¬ 
tion of bad habits, lack of energy, and starvation ; 

[b) drunkenness, one of the chief causes of poverty 
and crime, and likewise one of their most common 
and dehumanizing concomitants and effects ; and 

(c) the failure to seclude the mentally deficient, 
the habitual drunkard, and the habitual criminal, 
so as to prevent the perpetuation of a degenerate 
race. It is no exaggeration to say that the greater 
I)ortion of crime in this country is due to economic, 
rather than to directly moral, causes. 

1 . Past and present-day prisons.—D own 
to the beginning of the 19th cent, the time-honoured 
methods of dealing with criminals made the ques¬ 
tion of prisons and prison-management of small 
practical importance. Prisons were places in 
which the accused awaited trial and the condemned 
awaited execution. The old jdan of getting rid of 
crime was to get rid of the criminal, as distin¬ 
guished from the modern endeavour to reform him 
and to prevent crime by stopping the manufacture 
of criminals. This is obvious from a bare enumera¬ 
tion of the methods formerly in use : {a) capital 
punishment, (6) mutilation, (c) flogging, {d) the 


pillory, the stocks, and branding, (c) compensation 
payable to the injured or lines payable to the 
State, and (/) compulsory exile. Under the .Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, as also among the Saxons 
and Germans, the chief and usual punishment of 
crime consisted in the enforcement of compensa¬ 
tion to the injured. For this rati<mal procedure 
the feudal barons and the Church of tlie Middle 
Ages substituted imprisonment, torture, mutila¬ 
tion, and death. 

By degrees, partly through the writings of men 
like Cesaiui Ibaicaria in Italy and ,Jeremy Bentham 
in Englan«l, partly because a greater value (!ame to 
be i)ut on human life, and ])artly through the 
necessities of colonization, while the iudges con¬ 
tinued to pass capital sentences for trilling as well 
as .serious offences, the executive, especially in the 
case of young offenders, frequently remitted the 
extreme penalty. People may be better than their 
creed ; and legisbitors and administrators have 
often been more humane than the laws which they 
enacted and executed. 

Tlij'.-e cHiises led to the system of tran^ortation, 
wliieb was intro(hic(al in the reign of Charles ii. 
(hinunals who.se death-sentences were commuted 
were sent to the American colonies, along with 
those who were directly sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion. 

Tlie old system, thus modified by transportation, 
continued till the loss of the American colonies in 
1776, when ships, called ‘ hulks,’ were established 
for convicts in the Thames, and at Portsmouth 
and Chatham. The first hulk was opened in 1778, 
and the system was not finally abandone d till 
1857. Concurrently with the hulks a fresh field 
for tran.sjmrtation was found, in 1787, in the 
Australian colonies. In 1834, 4920 convicts were 
transported to W. Australia. The system of 
transportation continued till 1867 , when the last 
batch of convicts sent to any British colony was 
prevented by the colonists from landing in W. 
Australia. Both systems, transportation and the 
hulk.s, were attended with misery, cruelty, dis¬ 
ease, and loss of life, avoidable and unavoidable. 
In the hulks * the inmates were herded together in 
unchecked association.’ Vice, profaneness, and de¬ 
moralization prevailed Idu Cane, Chamberses Ency- 
clopcedia., s.v. ‘Prisons,’ viii. 418). It appears that 
about a fourth of the deaths in the hulks were due 
to a de.adly, but preventable, malady called ‘ hulk 
fever.’ Transportation was condemned in a Govern¬ 
ment report of 1838 in these terms : 

* The SjVfitem of transportation is unequal, without terrors to 
the criminal class, corrupting to both convict and colonist, and 
very expensive ' (quoted by du Cane, The Punishment and Pre- 
vention of Crime, London, 1886, p. 13$>). 

Yet, in view of the importance of emigration for 
those in danger of fallinginto crime, it is important 
to remember that many transported convicts, in 
new surroundings, away from old companions and 
temptations, and freed from poverty and idleness, 
became industrious and respectable citizens, and 
that some of their descendants overseas now occupy 
re.sponsible positions in Church and State. 

The next pha.se, concurrent for a time with the 
maintenance of transportation and the hulks, Avas 
the cellular prison and convict settlement, witli 
the accompaniment either of solitary confinement 
by night and day or of solitary confinement by 
night and association at work and at meals during 
the day, but in both cases with silence by day and 
by night. It is doubtful whether England, Italy, 
or the United States is entitled to the credit or 
discredit of the origination of the cellular sy.stem, 
which had been advocated by John Howard as 
early as 1770, always, however, with the accom¬ 
paniment of work, instruction, and moral and 
religious influences. 
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The cellular system, so far as involvin^JT isolation 
at nif;ht and continuous silence while the prisoners 
are in association, still remains in almost universal 
use in all I^Jur<ipean c()untri(?s. 13ut in the L nit<*d 
Kin^nlorn the accompaniment of solitary coniine 
luent during the day, except as a punislinient foi 
ollenccs committed in prison, was ahandoned in 
1899 for prisoners with short sentences; it has 
also been abandoned in Scotland in the ease of 
convicts, and reduced in En<?land in 1010 to one 
month. So far as the present biiildintrs and sur 
rounding ground w'ill allow, the j)risoners work 
eat, and exercise in association, but in silence. 

I, Kinds of modern prisons.—The various kinds 
of prisons which, in the United Kingdom, have 
superseded the single prison of the past may he 
divided into seven classes; hut it is not meant 
that there is any hard and fast distinction, so far as 
buildings are eonccriied. 

(a) Loral prisons, for those sentenced to not 
more than two years’ confinement, are vested in 
and manage,d by three bodies of Prison Commis¬ 
sioners for England, .Scotland, and freland respect¬ 
ively, cH'ated by tJie Act of 1878. There ha<l 
been great waste of money, and also, except in a 
few cases of exceptional local interest and intelli¬ 
gence, great abuses, due to want of any uniform 
system of treatment, to inhumane or intu^mpetent 
ofiicials, to antiquated and inadequate buildings, 
and to the existence of a large mini her of small 
and unnecessary prisons. The diflerences in prison 
treatment were so great that criminals were know n 
to select for their oj/orations the locality of the 
gaol with soft beds, generous diet, and lax rules. 
The Prison Commissioners have ahvays been 
hampered by w'ant of funds in introducing humane 
and reformative methods ; they have done much 
to minimize the disastrous ellects of prison life, 
and their annual reports do not disguise their dis¬ 
satisfaction with much that is done, and much that 
is left undone, under their administration. These 
reports show a progressive realization of the com¬ 
patibility of humane and reformative treatment 
with good discipline. 

(6) Convict settlements, for prisoners sentenced 
to what is called ‘ penal servitude ’ (first introduced 
in Great Britain the Penal Servitude Act of 
185.3), that is to sa,y, any period of imprisonment 
from throe years up to a life sentence. There are 
three periods in a convict’s sentence: (1) the first 
month, wlien he works alone in his cell, (2) the 
remainder of his period of detention, during which 
he w'orks in association with other convicts, hut in 
silence, and (3) the balance of liis sentence, when 
he is outside on a ticket-of-leave, liable to be re- 
a[)prehendcd if he fails to report himself or breaks 
any of the other conditions of his licence. Penal 
servitude involves so much more food and so much 
more open-air w ork, in association with others and 
not in solitary confinement, that many * old hands’ 
irefer a sentence of three years’ penal servitude (to 
JO served in a convict settlement, such as Dartmoor 
in England, where the convicts are employed re¬ 
claiming ground and in fann-wmrk, or at Peterhead 
in Scotland, where they quarry granite and build 
a harbour) to one of imprisonment for two years in 
an ordinary prison. 

Comparative statistics of criminal ofTences and 
criminals require to be dealt with cautiously, and 
with intimate knowledge of the whole field, if one 
age or one country is to be fairly and accurately 
compared with another. The comparison between 
transportation and the hulks, on the one hand, 
and penal servitude, on the other, is not a comidete 
one ; but, subject to all deductions, it is encourag¬ 
ing that, w hereas in the days of transportation 
there w^ere, in 1837 (when the population of 
England and Wales was some 15,(HX),000), about 


50,000 convicts, in the colonies or at home in the 
hulks, in 1869 the total number of convicts under 
sentence of penal servitude was only 11,660, of 
whom 0900 were men and 1760 women. This 
number under penal servitude w'as reduced in 1891 
to 4978 (46.")4 men and 324 women), and in 1903 to 
2799 (2669 men and 130 women). Taking local 
prisons and convict settlements together, it seems 
to be established that of first offenders about 
three-fourths never return, while of those convicted 
for the third time about three-fourths re-apjiear as 
prisoners in local i)risons or convict settlements. 

(c) Preventive detention prisons, or departments 
of prisons, establisJied under the Prevention of 
Crimes Act of 1908 for convicts w ho have received 
a sentence of jienal servitude, and who have also 
been proved to have been ‘habitual criminals’at 
the time the offence w^as committed,^ engaged in 
no occupation except tliat of crime. Phese are the 
‘reeidivistes ’ of fiance, the ‘revolvers’ of the 
United States. The j>eriod of preventive detention, 
which begins when the sentence of penal servitude 
ends, instead of being unlimited, as it ought to be 
and lus w'a.s jnoposed in the original hill, is limited 
to a maximum of ten years. In the discretion of 
the I’rison Commissioner.s the convict may have to 
serve the fall period of preventive detention named 
in the siuitenco or he may he liberated at any time 
on probation. This iiKoful Act re(|iii]es amend¬ 
ment, heeaiise the ‘ old hands,’ wdien out of prison, 
even w hile truly nursuinga life of crime, take care 
to do just as miicii work as w ill make it impossible 
to convict them, under the definition in the statute, 
of being ‘ habitual criminals.’ 

{d) Criminal inebriate prisons, established under 
the Criminal Inebriates Act of 1898, to which 
habitual drunkards, falling into crime, may be 
sent for lengthened periods. It was recognized 
that the short sentences usually inflicted on the 
habitual drunkard were w'orse than useless, and 
that to send a man or a woman to gaol for a day, 
a week, or a month on, say, their 200th appear¬ 
ance is to make a laughing-stock of legal procedure. 
Such short sentences, while long enough to re¬ 
habilitate the drunkard for further excess, are too 
short to afford any opportunity for his or her per¬ 
manent reform. Hitherto the results of the treat¬ 
ment in criminal inebriate pri.sons as a reforming 
agency have been disappointing. Legislation is 
W'anted to enable the.se institutions to deal with 
criminals whose offences are directly connected 
with drink, hut wdiose moral sense is not so ob¬ 
literated as to make reform practically impossible. 
The unreformable habitual drunkard must be shut 
up for life. 

(e) Criminal lunatic prisons, where prisoners 
convicted of crime, who were insane at the time 
t)io offence was committed, or when they w ere tried, 
or who become insane in prison, are confined 
* during His Majesty’s pleasure.’ When deemed 
advisable by the Home Office or Secretary for 
Scotland, an inmate may be transferred to an ordi¬ 
nary lunatic asylum. On complete recovery from 
insanity, he may be handed over to his relatives, 
under proper precautions and guarantees. 

if) ^ HorstaV institutions, established under the 
Prevention of Crimes Act of 1908, pt. i., for persons 
between 16 and 23. Du Cane says that most 
habitual criminals have begun their malpractices 
before 20 years of age, and 60 per cent under 16 
(see art. Juvenii.e CuiminvSLS). 

{g) Reformatories for boys and girls under 16, 
convicted of crime, to be detained for not less than 
three or more than five years, of which there are 
38 in England, 7 in Scotland, and 2 in Ireland (see 
art. Juvenile Criminals). 

2. Differences between the prisons of the past 
and the prisons of the present in the United King^ 
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dom.—(a) Ownership and administration of prisons. 
—The possession, or assumption, of judicial powers, 
and the use of dungeons attached to their castles 
and monasteries, formed one of the chief sources of 
the power of the landed classes, titled and untitled, 
and of the Church in the Middle Ages. After 
imprisonment by private persons was rendered 
illepil, there came the system of small prisons, 
which, ^yhile inadequately inspected by Govern¬ 
ment officials, belonged to, and were maintained 
and managed by, local bodies. In 1818, in 59 of 
the 618 prisons in the United Kingdom women 
were not divided from men, and in 445 there was 
no work of any kind for the prisoners to do. Some 
of these prisons were described as scenes of aban¬ 
doned wickedness. In 1813 Mrs. Fry, on her first 
visit to Newgate, found 300 women, tried and un¬ 
tried, with their children, crowded together, in rags 
and dirt, and with nothing but the floor, without 
bedding, to sleep on. The Act of 1878 already 
referred to, which vested all prisons in Prison Com¬ 
missioners appointed by the Crown, eOceted large 
savings in cost as well as improvement in tlie 
buildings and treatment, without sacrificing the 
benefit of local inspection. 

(5) Prison management. —A writer (M. F. John¬ 
ston) in the Fortnightly Review^ new ser., Ixix. 
[1901] 500, says : 

‘The Improvenionts which have been effected in recent years 
in prison manapfemenc are of so radical a nature that they 
practically amount toachanpceof attitude towni.ls the offender. 
. . . It has come to he recognised that hardships imposed for 
the sake of the suffering they entail do not act as a cure. They 
rather tend to brutalise the subject, and serve to intensify the 
anti-social instincts which led him, in the first instance, to raise 
his hand against his fellow-men.’ 

The old cla.ss of official and prison administrator 
not unnaturally, in view of his training, considered 
only what would maintain perfect prison discipline, 
antf was not influenced by the fact that, while 
flogging and ‘ the black hole ’ undoubtedly crushed 
the pi i.'^oner into sullen and revengeful submission, 
these methods rendered him unfit, on release, to 
be re-al>.sorbed into the decent part of the com¬ 
munity. From every relaxation of the last cen¬ 
tury the old-time official has prophesied disasters, 
which have in no case occurred, lie did so when 
it was proposed that the use of * the black hole ’ 
should cea.se, with the crank (denounced by Charles 
Ileade in It is Never too Late to Mend) and the 
treadmill ; that windows should be increased in 
size and dim glass removed so that at least the 
sky, if not the earth, miglit be visible; when an 
eflort was made to substitute for oakurn-picking 
interesting and educative work ; when flogging 
ceased, exceot for mutiny or gro.ss violence on 
warders, and then only when authorized by a 
visiting magistrate or a Prison Commis.sioner; 
when work in association was introduced ; when 
libraries were started ; when, instead of everything 
being done to weaken tlie family tie (perhaps the 
only remaining motive for reform), prisoners were 
allowed to have their children’s photographs in 
their cells ; when a little bit of mirror, to promote 
tidine.ss, was fastened into the walls of their cells ; 
when it was proposed to lay wooden floors over 
the miserably cold cement of which cell floors are 
constructed; when Swedi.sh drill for women and 
ordinary drill for men were introduced, instead of, or 
in supplement to, the weary pacing round a circle in 
the prison-yard; when work in the fields was tried in 
connexion with local prisons; when a variety of foo<l 
was substituted for the eternal ‘ skilly ’; when good 
conduct marks, carryirig a money value, were 
introduced; when magic-lantern lectures, Avhich 
have been found a valuable aid to discipline, were 
first started. It is only fair to say that he has, in 
most cases, admitted that his fears were unfounded ; 
to his amazement he has found that discipline can 


be maintained better by the stimulus of moderate 
rewards, judiciously given, than by the deterrence 
of the most severe piinisliinent. In 1868, in English 
prisons, there were 61,000 ordinary punishments ; 
in 1884, under the so-called ‘humanitarian’ 
methods, the numbers hud fallen to 37,000—a 
figure which has been .since steadily reduced. 
Convicts on whom the terrors of the lash or the 
dark cell [)roduce no efl'ect will stop tlieir bad 
behaviour if they know that perseverance will 
deprive them of the magic-lantern lecture or cut 
oil the right, recently conferred upon them, of 
spending a small po’ lion of their earnings on 
margarine or confiationery. The ol<l clas.s of 
official still clings to i he stereotyped prison in 
or near towns and within high walls, although he 
lias to admit that rc‘t(»rinaL<»ties for juvenile and 
iiorstals for juvcnile-aoult criminals, not to speak 
of such startlingly successful experiments as (ieorge 
Alontagu’s Little Commonwealth in Faigland, are 
conducted successfully in the country, without high 
walls, and with only a manageable number of 
attempts to escape. 

I’lison iiiamigeincnt is in the hands of the 
following officials : 

(1) Governor ayid matron. — Prison rules are 
uniform all over the country ; but the humanity 
and r(*a.sonableness of their execution depend on 
the hea<l of the i)rison ; the executive stall' take 
their tone from him or her more than from the 
Prison Commis.sioners or from the chaj»lairi or 
me<lical officer. No absolute rule can be laid down 
for the selection of governors and matron.s. Ad¬ 
mirable ai)fK)intments liave been made by j)romo- 
tion from the rank of warders ; in other cases con¬ 
spicuous success has been achieved by governors 
who have been in the army or in civil life, and by 
matrons who have had experience and acejuired 
fitness in other employments, sueh as nursing. 
The modern governor and matron are as efficient 
in tlie routine part of their work, and they are 
more ready to make allowances for special weak¬ 
ness, mental and physical, and more anxious to 
secure the prisoners a fair chance for well-iloing 
after their relejise. For the difficult duties of a 
governor or matron there are wanted a keen intelli¬ 
gence, shrewd iudgment of character, a personal 
knowledge of the social conditions of the masses 
of the oeople, and a sympathetic heart. 

(2) Chaplain .—In 1814 the legislature made the 
appointment of prison chaplains compulsory. 
Previously, and for some time after 1814, their 
chief work consisted in ministering to the prisoners 
under sentence of death and attending them to the 
scallold. Till 1868 that spectacle continued to 
be a public disgrace, denounced by Dickens, but 
successfully upheld by Samuel Johnson. 

‘Tvburn itself,’ Johnson said, 'is not safe from the fury of 
innovation. . . . The old method was most satisfactory to all 
parties. The public was ffratified by a procession ; and the 
criminal was supported by it. Why is it all to be swept away ?’ 
(quoted by du Cane, Punishment and Prevention of Crimea 

p. 2‘2). 

Nowadays the right kind of chaplain becomes 
the prisoners’ friend, and keeps in touch with 
them after their relea.se. Realizing acutely the 
share of responsibility of the community for their 
undoing ana misdoing, he is at the same time fully 
alive to the prisoners’ own share of blame. The 
present writer knows a convict settlement where 
nominally Protestant convicts have entered them¬ 
selves as Roman Catholics in order to have the 
services of a particularly friendly priest. The 
chaplain, Protestant or Catholic, is not readily 
gullible, as the public believe. His disajipoint- 
ments do not arise from the prisoner’s insincerity, 
but from his weakness of will, his want of friends, 
and the temptation.s which the State licenses or 
permits. Pn.sun-efl'ected reformation may be quite 
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genuine at the time ; hut it is generally too tendei 
a plant to stand the storm of temptation. Chap 
lams used to he appointed for life ; short terms 
which may he I'cnewed, undertaken by 
clergymen, are now found to secure gieater fresh 
ness The chaplain lias in many cases the super 
vision of the educational work of the prison and 
of the library, and he organizes prison lectures, 
More money is spent on education and the prison 
library than formerly. Education does not make 
men and women moral or religious, but it prevents 
them from becoming criminal. In prisons persons 
of good education are almost as unknown as total 
abstainers. The library is one of the few things 
in a prison which preserve a pri.soner’s individual¬ 
ity. In Mountioy Prison in Dublin the writer 
was told that Dickens is the favourite author 
among the men, and Annie Swan among the 
women. 

(3) A/cdiral officer. — The prison doctor’s most 
important duty u8e<l to be to certify, in cases of 
hanging, that life was extinct, and, in cases of 
flogging, to see that death did not ensue. Now 
his observations of the mental condition of a man 
charged with murder may determine whether the 
accused is fully responsible and can be held to 
account as a normal human being, or whether, as 
to a certain extent mentally defective, he may 
have his crime, if proved, treated as one of man¬ 
slaughter or culpable homicide and not of murder, 
or whether he is in sucli a mental condition that 
he is incapable of instructing a defence and mu.st 
be committed to a criminal lunatic asylum. Every 
prisoner is seen at short intervals by tiie doctor, 
inside or outside the prison hospital; the doctor, 

articularly under Scotch administration, has a free 
and in the increase or decrease of the prisoner’s 
diet and in regulating his work ; moreover, he soon 
acquires marvellous skill in detecting malingerers. 
Prison doctors have opportunities of studying 
medico-legal questions of scientific and practical 
importance, including the proportion of prisoners 
who have been from birth, or whose habits have 
made them, mentally and morally defective—a 
question which has an obvious bearing on punitive 
as well as reformative tre/itment. 

(4) Warders, niale and female .— 

‘The officer who has charge of prisoners has such power, for 
pood or evil, over his follow-nien, that I do nob Uiink there are 
many positions more responsible. Nor are there many in whieh 
the officer is exposed to more temptation to neglect bis (iuty, 
or abuse his trust’ (du ('ane, quoted by W. Tallack, Penological 
and Preventive Principles'^, fjondon, 1806, p. 278). 

The warders’ daily routine, spent in an atmosphere 
of repression and degradation, is not favoiiralde to 
the development of human sympathy ; but in the 
general case no complaint can be made of the fair¬ 
ness of their treatment of prisoners. Instances of i 
favouritism are due rather to the good conduct of ! 
the prisoners favoured than to any improper pre¬ 
ference. As in lunatic asylums, cruel treatment 
by prison officers, which cannot be entirely pre¬ 
vented even under the best system of selection and 
supervision, is associated almost invariably with 
grievous provocation. Attempts in prison to com¬ 
mit suicide, which are seldom successful, are the 
fault of the system, not of tliose who administer it. 

(5) Prison visitors. —It was not till the Act of 
1899 that lady visitors were ordered for all local 
prisons where there are female prisoners. Reli¬ 
gious and philanthro])ic visitors, who ought in all 
cases to have a special knowledge of the conditions 
of the classes from which prisoners come, are now 
welcomed to local prisons, under suitable regula¬ 
tions. 

The Enplish Prison Commissioners’ report for 1916 ‘ heartily 
endorses the praise bestowed on ministers of religion, lady 
visitors, aid societies, workers, secular and religious, who work 
day by day with patience and iindiminished hope, for the rescue 
and reinsutement of the crln>lnal of both sexes, and of all ages. 


... It is to this organized effort of charity and goodwill, which 
has been specially directed with increasing force during recent 
years to the visitation and after care of prisoners, that the 
yearly improvement of our criminal records, especially with 
regard to the young offender, is due ’ (p. 21). 

Devon writes; 

‘The visits to prisoners on the part of people from outside 
are of great benefit; anything is that helps to break the 
monotony of the day, and give opportunity for conversation. 

served many from desperation, and even 

d to 
pos- 

. .^_ xr - ■ 

that prevents prisoners from sinking into apathy, from brood- 
ing on the petty inci<lents that go to make up their lives in 
prison, from beating against the bars of their cage, is bene¬ 
ficial ’ (p. 241). 

(6) Prison work. — Tlie provision of work in 
prison.s, which is a cardinal principle in the Prisons 
Act of 1898, is attended witli great difficulties, if 
t is to be (1) .siilfieieritly interesting to preserve 
the prisoner’s humanity, (2) educative, (3) remun¬ 
erative, or at least not jiroductive of loss, (4) not 
competitive with philanthropic institutions, like 
blind asylums, and (5) nob hostile to trade union 
rules and the legitimate interests of free labour, 
n connexion with tlie present European War, the 
ivriter has noticed with what increased industry, 
xnd even enthusiasm, work of a patriotic kind has 
3 een done by prisoners, toiling extra liours without 
•enumeration other than the much-esteemed privi¬ 
lege of having the war news of the day read to 
hem. 

In connexion with prisoners working in associa- 
ion, the question of classification pre.sents great 
lifficulties. An effiort is made to keep so-called 
first ofienders’ separate from so-called ^hardened 
riminals.’ Rut in many cases the ‘ first ofi'ender’s ’ 
act of fraud, or assault, is not his first offence, but 
nly the first case which has been reported to the 
)olice or in wliich there was evidence to convict; 
,nd tliere are so-called ‘hardened criminals,’more 
iniiod against than sinning, whose moral nature 
s by no means totally dejuaved. It is a wide¬ 
spread and pernicious delusion that an assault 
niplies normal (jiiarrelsomencss or bnitality, and 
hat an indecent attack implies normally ungovern- 
hle lust; in both eases, apart from any question 
f provocation, the disgraceful conduct which has 
on verted a respectable citizen into a felon may he 
he direct result of drink taken to such an extent 
which may be far short of ‘drunkenness’) as to 
iestroy self-respect and respect for the rights of 
itbers. 

The difficult question of the universal enforce- 
:ient of silence among ordinary prisoners in our 
jcal pri.sons and convict settlements remains for 
onsideration. I’lie diflicnlty consists in reconcil- 
ng in practice the two principles, ‘ It is not good 
or man to be alone,’ and ‘ Iwil communications 
:jrruj)t good manners.’ In this important respect 
ur prisons and convict settlements are more 
ehumanizing than transportation and the hulks 
n old days or than modern Siberian and Turkish 
>risons. But, then, it is said that suppression and 
lot supervision is necessary, because conversation, 
lowever carefully regulated, is unavoidably sub- 
ersive of discipline, and prisoners would abuse the 
►rivilege, if not for the concoction of plans of 
3.scape, at all events for corrupting conimunica- 
■ions about past and future villainies expressed in 
)lasj)hemous and obscene hiTiguage. The diffi- 
julties are admitted, but the rule might be relaxed 
,n the case of well-conducted prisoners, furnished 
kvith the ordinary material for carrying on decent 
ionversation, by access to newspapers as well as 
hooks after the day’s work is over, as is done with 
good results at Borstals, among female convicts in 
England, and among male convicts undergoing 
preventive detention. The hardships as well as 
the pernicious effects of the present system are 
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80 much felt that the writer knows at least one 
governor who, when dealing with prisoners’ marks, 
does not count those bad marks which have been 
caused by a prisoner passing a harmless observa- 
tion to his neighbour. 

It is rigiit to add, in regard to prison manage¬ 
ment generally, that no prison administrators, 
unless the most old-fashioned, are satislied with the 
present system and its results. Therein lies the 
nope of the future. 

(7) Discharged Prisoners^ Aid Societies. — If 
ellorts to reform are to bo of permanent avail, the 
prisoner must, before release, be gradually pre- 
)ared for approaching freedom, and must also, on 
caving the prison, have work found for him and 
bo otherwise befriended. More might be done in 
both directions, even under the present system. 
It is not enough to allow the prisoners to grow 
their hair of a normal length for a few weeks 
before their release. Additional relaxations would 
not be abused, because abuse would mean for¬ 
feiture of gratuity and of the period of remission. 
Opportunity is needed to overcome the shyness 
and nervousness and the reluctance to face the 
world whicdi prolonged seclusion produces. 

An Act of 1792, enlarged by the Gaol Act of 
1823, made provision for discharged prisoners out 
of public funds. In 1802 the first Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, * The Hampshire Socdety,’ 
was founded. Others followed ; but it was not 
till 1862 that these societies obtained statutory 
recognition. Since 1887 every prison of any 
size has had a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
working in connexion with it. In 1898 the I’rison 
Commissioners kssued schemes for the guidance 
of these societies, containing pr )visions as to 
j^rants in aid to their funds ; and when, in 1809, 
lady visitors were appointed to all local orisons 
containing female j)risoners, this was statecl to be 
with the special object of aiding in the reformation 
of the prisoners and finding employment for them. 
In 1900, 39,413 discharged prisoners pas.sed through 
the hands of 62 Aid Societies, of whom 2000 were 
found unworthy and 1100 refused assistance. These 
societies are doing admirable work despite inade¬ 
quate funds and an insulhcient number oi voluntary 
helpers. 

(c) Prisoners with special privileges. —The modern 
prison contains tw'o classes of inmates who should 
not be conlined in the same building as those con¬ 
victed of actual crime, namely (1) untried prisoners, 
who are entitled to furnish their own rooms, wear 
their own clothes, provide their oAvn food, carry on 
correspondence with persons outside, and receive 
visits from their friends, and (2) debtors (now, 
happily, under modern legislation, few in number), 
who have somewhat similar privileges. In the 
case of convicted prisoners in good health there is 
little respect of persons, in eitlier accommodation, 
food, dress, or work. It was not so in former 
days. Just as, in mediaival warfare, all officers 
were, if possible, captured alive, that they might 
be made a source or profit to the captors, so im- 
pri.sonment was then used as a means of obtaining 
what would now be called blackmail but was then 
known as ransom. In old days the wind was 
tempered in many ways to the woolly lamb, cleri¬ 
cal and secular. The so-called ‘ benefit of clergy ’ 
was gi'eatly abused ; but, on the whole, like the 
right of sanctuary, it acted beneficially for the 
community, for it preserved the only cultured class 
from the brutal treatment to which secular persons 
were exposed. But for the benefit of clergy and 
the right of sanctuary, both history and literature 
would be poorer. The medieval Church rivalled 
the State’s brutal treatment of all prisoners, lay or 
clerical, charged with heresy; but its treatment of 
non-heretical prisoners was, on the whole, much 


more humane. Sometimes it was more than 
humane, if we can judge from Archbishop Bliss’s 
Constitutions (dated in 1357): 

* They are so deliciously fed in prison that the prison, intended 
for a punishment for thf-ir crimes, is turned into a refreshment 
and delicious solace, and they are pampered in their vices by 
ease and such inducements.' 

[d) Prisoners in modcryi prisons who were ab¬ 
sent from old prisons. —These are long-sentence 
prisoners. Long sentences were originally the out¬ 
come of the false theological view of sin already 
referred to. But it does not follow that prolonged 
imprisonments must cease. Under totally different 
conditions, they w'ill continue in the case of the 
reformable, until the offender has shown that he 
may he relea.sed w’ith safety to the interests of his 
fellow-citizens. In the case of those wdio have 
been proved, by repeated and prolonged trials, to 
be unreformablc iiiijnisonment for life will be 
substitute*! for the present absurd system, under 
which a j)risoner, who has shown after a short 
l>eriod that he may safely he released, has to be 
maintained m p^-ison, and his family in the poor- 
house, at the public expense to the end a fixed 
sentence ; and a prisoner is relea.sed at the end of 
a fixed sentence, even although he openly boasts 
that he means, on liberation, to resume his Ish- 
maelitish trade, his hand against every man. 

(c) Prisoners in old prisons tv ho arc not to he 
found in modern prisons. —(1) Children convicted 
or untried. For centuries prisons were nurseries 
of crime. Children, some of them born and 
brought up in prison, were sent, for trifling offences, 
to the gallows, to Botany Bay, or to prison. In 
prison they became accustomed to the pri.son 
atmosphere and indifferent to it, and they left it 
‘ gaol-uirds,* with the prison-brand on them figur¬ 
atively, and in some cases literally. The estab¬ 
lishment of industrial schools for children under 
14 in danger of falling into crime, and of reforma¬ 
tories for children under 16 who liad been convicted 
of crime, and the marked success of these estab¬ 
lishments had gradually reduced the number of 
children in our prisons. But, as already pointed 
out, it was not till the passing of the Cliildren 
Act in 1908 that it w'as declared illegal to send any 
boy or girl under 14 in any circumstances to prison ; 
and it was jirovided by the same statute that no 
sentence of imprisonment, except in a very limited 
cla.ss of cases, could be imposed on any ottender 
under 16. 

(2) Debtors. Literature has made great use of 
the abuses connected in old days with debtors’ 
prisons, especially in England. The whole iniquit¬ 
ous system was terminated by the Abolition of 
Imprisonment for Debt Act, 1880. The number 
now imprisoned for debt is negligible. They con¬ 
sist. in England, of debtors w ho are able to pay, 
but will not, and, in Scotland, of debtors for Crown 
taxes and for aliment, these cases forming excep¬ 
tions in the English and Scottish statutes abolish¬ 
ing imprisonment for debt in the two countries. 

(3) rrisoners waiting for trial. In England it 
used to happen that the king’s judges would not 
visit the place of trial for several years, during 
which prisoners languished in prisons, usually of 
the most insanitary kind, and their families, being 
deprived of their bread-winners, starved. Now', if 
a prisoner is not tried within a short time after 
apprehension, he is entitled to release. 

(4) Prisoners acquitted of the oll’ent^es for which 


---llCgltl. ---- 

and instant and unconditional liberation follows a 
verdict of acquittal. 

(/) Security of modern as distinguished fr^m 
ola prisons, —In former times the facility of escape 
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from prison helped to explain some of the practice: 
mistaicenly quoted in evidence of our ancestors 
brutality. Nowadays the safety of the communitjjr 
can be attained witiiout takin;^ away the criminal s 
life or mutilating him by blinding or by cutting 
off’a limb, and, at the same time, punisliment can 
be inflicted by imprisonment in place of the old 
sentences of flogging, the pillory, the stocks, or 
branding— either on the hand or on the face, as 
the statute of William III., passed in 1699, ordered, 
It was attempted to attain security bv coniine 
ment in subterranean chambers, like the pits of 
Jeremiah and Joseph, and Daniel’s den, or by thick 
walls, small and heavily-stanchioned windows, 
high above the ground, ponderous doors, and 
weighted fetters. It is now achieved by properly 
constructed buildings, constant personal super¬ 
vision, and reliable warders. Our ancestors should 
not be blamed for practices which were forced upon 
them by necessity. 

nygienic conditions .—Until the 19th cent, 
these were bad, beyond our power to realize. The 
inmates were starved, housed in a manner incon¬ 
sistent with health and w'ith decency, and they 
were in the absolute power, constantly abused, of 
keepers of brutal ha nits. In Henry Brinklow’s 
Coniplaynt of Roderyck MorSt written about 1542, 
the monastic author says : 

‘ I see also a pytyful abuse for presoners. Oh Lord God, their 
lodjfing is too bad *for hogtfys, and as for their meate, It is evyl 
iiioug^h for doggys, and yet, the Lord knoweth, they have not 
Inough thereof! ’ (ed. J. M. Cowper, Early English Text Society, 
London, 1874, p. 27). 

In the third edition of his great book, published 
in 1784, John Howard says: 

* Many, who went in healthy, are In a few months changed 
to emaciated dejected objects. Some are seen pining under 
diseases, “ sick, and in prison,” expiring on the floors, in loath¬ 
some cells, of pestilential fevers and the confluent smallpox' 
(P. 4X 

Gaol fever was one of the commonest as well as 
most deadly maladies. 

Lord Bacon (quoted by du Cane, p. 43) spoke of ‘ the smell of 
the gaol the most pernicious infection next to the plague. 
When prisoners have been long and close and nastily kept, 
whereof we have had in our times experience twice or thrice, 
both judges that sat upon the trial, and numbers of them 
that attended the business, or were present, sickened upon it 
or died.' 

Nowadays gaols are models of sanitation; 
prisoners are well fed ; the deatli-rate is below that 
of the outside population ; and the old moral evils, 
arising from the absence of separation between the 
sexes, are unknown. The outward reforms for 
which John Howard and Elizabeth Fry and their 
coadjutors worked have been thoroughly accom¬ 
plished, and the crying abuses, physical and moral, 
which they denounced have been removed. Great 
attention has been paid to the cleansing of the 
outside of t'he cup and platter. But whether the 
proportion of prisoners who leave our prisons more 
inclined and better fitted to lead law-abiding lives 
than when they entered is greater or smaller than 
under the brutal systems of the past is by no means 
so clear. Dickens exaggerated the disastrous 
effects of the separate cell, and, since his day, it 
has been ameliorated hy good libraries, the friendly 
visits of the chaplains and prison visitors, and in 
other ways, but it still remains true that in their 
dehumanizing effect modern prisons, with all their 
vast cost, their perfect discipline, and the good 
intentions and endeavours of the Prison Commis¬ 
sioners and the officials who manage them, are 
little better than whited sepulchres. 

(A) Reformatory methods .—Tlie modern defini¬ 
tion of punishment by imprisonment is founded on 
the idea (1) of discipline so severe os to act as a 
deterrent, and (2) of such reformatory influences 
as religious and moral teaching, and good example 
and training in self-control, promoted by offering 
advantages to industry and good conduct, as well 


as punishment for the reverse. However in¬ 
adequate this conception may be, it is at least a 
great advance on olcf ideas and method.^. At first 
employed only for detention, imprisonment hecaiiie 
one of many methods of punishment, and, ulti¬ 
mately, the only method of punishment, except 
hanging, flogging, and fining. What is said by 
F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland applies to tlie 
usages of all European countries : 

'Imprisonment occurs in the An^flo-Saxon Uwi only as a 
means of temporary security. . . . Imprisonment would have 
been rej^arded In these old times as a useless punishment; it 
does not satisfy revenge, it keeps the criminal idle, and, do 
what we may, it is costly ’ (msf. Cff English Lato before 
Edward /., Cambridge, 189S, I. 49). 

H. de Bracton, who wrote in 1268, expressly states 
that prisons were to confine and not to punish : 

‘Careerad continendos et non ad puniendos haberi debet’ 
de Legilnts et Conswindinibus Anglia, London, 1669, fol. 106). 

Persons were often kept in prisons for lengthened 
periods and even for life, not as a punishment, but 
as a means of avoiding the prisoner’s right to trial 
T in order to compel payment of fines or ransom, 
r to elicit testimony. 

It must not be supposed that tlie idea of deter- 
ence, which, along with expiation, is at tlie root 
>f our modern system, was unknown in former 
imes. Indeed, the principle of deterrence must 
lave a place, large or small, in every criminal 
system and in all schemes of prison management. 
But its importance is usually exaggerated. Tested 
')y the criminal records of all ages and in all 
countries, even the most savage punishments are 
•onclusively proved inadequate either to stop the 
mainly of offenders or to turn criminals into law- 
biding citizens. On crimes of passion deterrence 
los not time to operate; in cases of deliberate 
rime the fear of uetection and punishment only 
nakes the criminal more wary. The question in 
he end must be, Are the results worth the ex- 
•enditure, as our prisons, even the best of them, 
■re at present carried on, that is to say, under 
. system so identilled with exploded theories of 
•unishment that the reformative elements which 
lave been engrafted on to it do not have a fair 
hance of success ? No doubt, persons who would 
>e dangerous to the State if at large are witlidrawn 
or periods more or less extendeti. On the other 
land, thousands are housed, fed, clothed, and 
lOctored by the State who, if at large, would be 
lupporting themselves and their families, and 
adding by their work to the productiveness and 
wealth oi the State. Some are benefited by good 
tifluenccs under which they come in prison, but, 
or one of these, there are scores who are brutalized 
►y prison life and who come out worse than they 
^'ent in. There are cases where, in their results, 
lOtwithstanding the best endeavours of their 
managers, our prisons may come under the con- 
lemnation pronounced by Mirabeau on the Old 
licStre, which he called *a prison to propagate 
rime and a hospital to propagate disease.’ 

It may be said that these are grave statements 
o be made by an administrator of the present 
lystem; but they are in accord with a growing 
lection of expert opinion. 

‘It must be at once admitted,’ writes A. O. F. Qrifflths, 
H.M. Inspector of Prisons, ‘ that the system of Isolation has 
iroduced no remarkable results. Solitary confinement has 
jeither conquered nor appreciably diminished crime. . . . 
!:^loistered seclusion is an artificial condition quite at variance 
vith human instincts and habits, and the treatment, long 
iontinued, has proved injurious to health, inducing mental 
reakdown. A slow death may be defended indeed on moral 
rounds if regeneration has been compassed, but it is only 
another form of capital punishment' (A'ilrii, ‘Prison, 
xxli. 8^). 

!n 1895 a Departmental Committee reported: 

‘ The great, and, as we consider, the proved danger of this 
highly centralized system has been, ana is, that, while much 
attention has been given to organization, finance, order, health 
of the prisoners, and prison statistics the prisoners have been 
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treated too much as a hopeless, or worthless, element of the 
community, and the moral, as well os the le^al, responsibility 
ol the prison authorities has been held to cease, when they 
passed outside the prison crates. The satisfactory sanitary 
conditions, the unbroken orderliness of prison life, ocononiv, 
and hi^h or^^anization are hold and justly held to prove i^ood 
administration. But the moral condition, in which a larj^e 
number of prisoners leave the jirison, and the serious number 
of recommittals have led us to think that there is ample cause 
for a searching^ enquiry into the mam features of prison 
life'(p. 7). 

11 . The prison of the future. —The word 
* prison ’ is used in this title, lint in the criminal 
institutions of the future many of the features 
associated with the word will be eliminated. In 
the Children Act of 1908 ‘ places of detention ’ (not 
‘ prisons’) are, by sections 102, 106, and 108, to be 
provided for certain classes of juvenile oHenders. 
The criminal institutions of the future will be 
places of detention and reformation for the re- 
ronnable, and places of detention for the unre- 
formahle. But this can be done only by the 
reconstruction, generally on new sites, of existing 
prisons, which were built to carry out erroneous 
ideas by methods now discredited. Instead of 
being situated in the country, with ample ground 
insi(le the bounds for the erection of workshops as 
occasion may demand, and ample ground outside 
for farm work and for exercise, existing prisons 
are generally situated in or near towns; the 
ground, originally insullicient, has l^een <cradually 
encroaclied u[k)ii for the erection of work.'.hofjs and 
other liuildings to meet in some small measure the 
demands of prison reformers ; Jind the only exercise 
possible is in Indian lile, round and round a circle 
marked by stones on the ground — a ghastly 
travesty, euphemistically referred to in an English 
prison report as ‘ the prisoners enjoying exercise 
in the open air.’ 

It is true tliat there are important respects in 
whicli the i)rison of the future cannot hope to 
excel the prison of to-day. The large areas of 
ground that will be required and tlie ampler 
buildings will make the initial expense greater 
than the continuance of the present system ; but 
thereafter, when the reformative metliods get a 
fair chance to tell, the expense will rapidly lessen, 
until the premises are used only to detain those 
who, after rej)eatod trials, have proved themselves 
hopelessly unable to be at large with safety to the 
community. I'he future prison will be less rather 
than more secure against escape, altliough the 
motive.s prompting escape will be materially 
lessened. No ingenious devices will be einjiloyed 
to prevent the inmates catching even a pas.sing 
glimpse of e/irth and sky and sea; but in cleanli¬ 
ness, heating, and ventilation its buildings cannot 
improve on those at present in use. Tlie prisoners 
of the future will not work for the benelit of the 
State, hut for those whom they have defrauded 
and for the support of their own wives and chil¬ 
dren. There will be greater variety in food, but 
there can be no possible advance on the quality of 
the excellent, but unvaryi^L^ diet which at present 
prevails. The prisoners’ clothes may he rougher 
than the present uniform, but they will not be 
Buch as to prevent any man with a shadow of self- 
respect from allowing his wife and chihlren to 
visit him. The discipline may be less mechanically 
perfect, but it will not prevent such conversation 
as is necessary to keep the inmates human, nor 
will it be thought essential, in every ordinary 
interview between husband and wife, to interpose 
two sets of iron bars between the visitor and the 
visited, with a warder sitting in the intervening 
space. The discipline will not bo lax, but it \yill 
allow some opportunity for the exercise of volition 
and initiative, the complete stifling of which under 
the present system renders prisoners on release 
unfit to stand alone and fight their own battles. 


Generally speaking, discipline will be maintained 
by just treatment and Imman kindness. ‘ Even a 
donkey will go farther after a carrot than when 
driven by a stick.’ 

The e.ssential difterence between the present 
prison and the prison of the future may oe thus 
stated ; in the prison of to-day the system is not 
wholly directed to detention and punishment, as 
it was immediately before Howard’s time, yet it is 
primarily p\initive and hardening, and only second¬ 
arily and remotely reformative, whereas, in the 
prison of the future, the whole cUbrt will be 
directed to secure that, when the oilender is re¬ 
leased (if he ever is relea-sed), he shall he at least 
so far reformed as to make it sale that he should 
return, under friendly supervision and help, to 
be a free member of the community. Whatever 
be the precise system, it must be based on the 
comparatively modern discovery that a healthy 
ofKui-air life, interesting and educative Avork, and 
whole.some moral and religious influences are the 
chief panaceas for human maladies — physical, 
mental, ami moral. A Hutch proverb was a 
favourite of John Howard, ‘Make men diligent, 
and you wiil make them honest.’ Grifliths’ well- 
known cqiigram is subject to the qualilications to 
wliich all epigrams and generalizations are exposed ; 
3t‘t there is some foundation for his statement 
that half the inmates of our pri.sons should never 
he let out and the other hair should never have 
been let in. 

There are certain classes of persons at present 
forming part of our j.rison population who will not 
be found in the prisons of the future, but in 
separate establishments; 

(a) Persons accused of crime who have been 
either refused, or who have been unable to find, 
bail. 

[h) Persons for whose offences fines are deemed 
snilicient, and who are, under the jiresent system, 
sent to prison in default of payment. By recent 
legislation time is now given for payment of Hues, 
and part payment of tines can be made, thereby 
reducing pi'o tnnto the p(‘riod of imprisonment. 
The result has been to lessen greatly the number 
of prisoners of this class. Such prisoners, whose 
offences, generally sfx aking, nre not crimes, but 
only breaches of social diseijiline, are really de¬ 
tained for non-payment of debt; and, so far as it 
is nece.ssaiy to dei>rive tliem of liberty, they ought 
not to be kept in an ordinary pri.son, but in an 
institution in which they could earn, by their 
work, the balance of the line imposed upon them, 
without being branded for life as criminals. 

(c) Mental defectives. Tliese are now sent to 
prison because judges have to deal with all 
criminals, except lunatics and imbeciles, on the 
false basis (1) that they are normal, physically, 
ment’illy, and morally; (2) that they liave had, 
and have made, a deliberate choice between good 
and evil ; and (3) that they were in a normal 
condition wlien the act Avas done, the fact gener¬ 
ally being that tliey Avere more or less under the 
influence of drink, Avhich, like other drugs, can, 
during the time of its operation, completely tians- 
form the most law-abiding disposition. Tliese 
])erson8 are unable, with the facilities and tempta¬ 
tions authorized for them by the State at their 
doors, and Avitli their wretched surroundings, to 
refrain from drink, and they are unfit to earn an 
honest livelihood. The report of the Departmental 
Committee of 189.5 says : 

‘Weak-minded persons spend their lives In circulating 
between the prison, the asylum and the workhouse' (p. 34). 
When there is risk of injury to themselves or 
others, they ought to he confined in asylums; 
AA'hen there is neitlier homicidal nor suicidal 
tendency, their proper place is in farm colonies. 
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■Nvhere, wIijIg prGveiittHl from committing^ cr 
and from perpetuating tiieir degeneiate stock 
they ^vin he saved the neediessly n<iorous treat¬ 
ment to whicii they nre at present subjected. 
ATucii in our jirosent system contravenes theniaAiiii 
that ‘ all unnecessary pain is cruelty.’ 

((/) Those wiiose cases can be met by placing 
them on probation under the supervision of proba¬ 
tion officers, in accordance with the I'robation of 
Otfenders Act, 1907. This is known as ‘ conditional 
liberty, on probation,’ first introduced in Massa¬ 
chusetts, as distinguished from tlie ‘conditional 
liberation’ accorded to prisoners after serving part 
of their sentences, but without any adequate pro¬ 
vision for looking after them. Although the 
system has as yet been worked only imperfectly, 
it has already saved this country large sums of 
money, wl)icli would have been spent in maintain¬ 
ing ofienders in ])rison and their families in poor- 
Iiouses, and the country has hod the benefit of the 
otfenders’ continued labour. The probation system 
is capable of great developments ; and sooner or 
later the State will find it economical to employ, 
and adequately nmiunerate, probation officers. If 
people can be got to take chaige of lunatics, it 
should be possible, for adequate remuneration, to 
provide for the guardianship, outside of prisons, of 
criminals who are sane. In England, among those 
who are known as juvenile-adults--those between 
16 and 21—the commitments fell from 12,178 in 
1900 to 3663 in 1915. Before long all committals 
to prison of persons under 21, when the offence is 
trivial and the antecedents of the offender are 
good, will be avoided by the extension of the 
system of supervision. 

(e) Those who receive short sentences. The 
Borstal Committee for Wakefield Prison, reporting 
in 1915, state: 

‘There is not a 8lfip:le redeeming: feature in a short sentence. 

It carries with it all the social stigma and indubtriai penalties 
of imprisonment, nnIIIi no commensurate gain to the offender, 
or to the community. If there still survives in the minds of 
administrators of justice the obsolete and exploded theory that 
prison is essentially a place for punislunent—and for punish- 
ment alone—for the expiation of offences in dehumani/jng. 
senseless tasks, and arbitrary discipline, truly there could be 
devised no more diabolical form of punishment than the short 
sentence oft repeated' (Ji'/iff/u/i Prison Commissioners' Rev&rt 
fvr 1916, p. 18). 

Yet, in Hpite of such view.s, which represent tlie 
opinion of all criminologists, there were in Englaiul, 
in 1914, 1106 sentences of one day. 

Whatever improvements may be effected in the 
future in the system and metliods employed t-o deal 
with crime in pri,son and to reform the criminal 
during detention there, to the extent at least of 
making him on his release a safe member of society, 
it must never bo forgotten that these are merel}^ 
palliatives to reduce the effects of a di.sease. It is 
an undoubted fact tliat the present system and the 
present methods have failed, and are failing, to 
rid the country of crime. If it is also true that no 
efiective system of reformation is compatible with 
the conditions necessarily involved in imprison¬ 
ment—because effectual reformation, to be per¬ 
manent, requires retention of individuality, and 
retention of individuality involves innocent and 
wholesome social intercour.se, wliicli is piactically 
impossible in prisons—then the elaim for preventive, 
in preference to curative, measures becomes all the 
more manifest and urgent. 

There is much to be said for that view, and, if 
it is sound, the main eft'ort of the statesman and 
the philanthropist must evidently be to go to the 
fountain-head and to cut off the supply. 

‘ Adopt, 80 far as possible, other means than Imprisonment 
for the repression of crime. . . , The best economy of preventive 
and repressive effort must be that which reduces incarceration 
to the lowest extent compatible with public security, and which 
seeks its obierts chiefly through influences to be applied outside 
the gates of jails, rather than within them. . . . Even the best 


prisons are in a certain sense evus. une oi cne cniei aims of a 
wise Penology is to devise means for advantageously and safely 
dispensing with tiieni' (Tallack^^, p. UOll). 

Every movement calculated to im])rove the social 
well-being of the people is a step to empty pri.sons 
and convict settlements and to reduce and extin¬ 
guish crime. So far as trivial offences go, it is 
better not to punislt at all than to send to prison. 
If pri.sons are to be emptied and crime is to be 
[ireverited, it must be done by the State securing 
{ 1 } that no citizen shall, without fault or physical 
or mental feebleness on his nart, be unable to earn 
a continuous living wage for himself and his family; 
( 2 ) that every citizen shall be able to obtain such 
housing and surroundings as shall make it possible 
for him and his family to live decent law-abiding 
lives; ( 3 ) that every child capable of education 
.shall receive an efficient physical, mental, and 
moral training; and (4) that, whether or not, in 
the interests of personal, social, and national 
efficiency, the sale of alcohol, like the sale of opium, 
should be prohibited except for medicinal u.se, the 
exi.sting temptations to use alcohol either in 
moderation or in excess—such temptations being 
often found at the maximum where the j>ower of 
resistance is at the minimum—shall be ended. 

An eminent criminologi.st has said : 

‘The iuuiieuae majority of cases that j^ass through our Courts 
arise out of sheer need, or wretched education and surround¬ 
ings, and w'ould disappear with the establishment of decent 
social conditions' (Edward Carpenter, Prisons, Police, and 
J'unishmejU, London, 1906, p. 5). 

Jmlges have often declared, as the result of long 
and varieil experience in dealing witli criminal 
ca.ses coming from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
urban and rural, that but for the use of alcohol 
(althougli not necessarily to excess in the ordinary 
sense of the word) certain clas.ses of crime would 
cease to exist, and all classes of crime would be 
greatly reduced. 

If the Slate does its duty in these essential 
particulars, the Christian Church will not be slow 
to avail itself of the opportunity, which it has 
never yet had, of bringing to bear the power of the 
gospel of Christ, v ithout the hindrances and pit- 
falls wliich at present, to so large an extent, render 
nugatory the best cli'orts of religion and philan¬ 
thropy. The present generation will not see it; 
hut the day will come when no member of any 
civilized community will be able to say to any 
judge what a criminal, young in years but old in 
crime, once truthfully said, before sentence, to the 
writer of this article, ‘My lord, I never had a 
chance!’ 

Literaturk.— See the works cited throughout the article. 

Charle.s .J, Guthrie. 

PRIVATE JUDGMENT.— ‘Justification by 
faith ’ and ‘ the right of private judgment ’ are the 
two watchwords of the Keformation. Neither, of 
course, was new, hut each expressed an old truth 
in a new way. And what gave them their power 
to open a new clnipter in man’s history came 
through the jiersonality of Luther, from whose 
fiery soul faith burst forth as the destroyer of 
hierarchical religion. Paul and Augustine had 
felt before him the same urgency towards the 
a.s.sertion of the ultimate autonomy of the in¬ 
dividual, but it remairuid for Luther to reap where 
they had sown. Ptlciderer^ has expressed the 
relationship of the three in the remark that 
Au^istine was a Koinanized and Luther a Teuton- 
izeu l*aul. But Paul, in his turn, was a Christian 
individualist partly Judaized and partly Hellen- 
ized. 

The two tyrannies which pressed on the re¬ 
ligious man of the 16th cent, were those of the 

E ractical system of religion controlled by the 
ierarchy and of the scholasticism (q.v.) which bail 
I Philosophy of Religion, lii. 229. 
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been adapted from Aristotle to serve the tlioo- 
retical ends of the Church’s dogmatic system. 
The weight of these became more and more in¬ 
tolerable when the civil power allied itself with 
the hierarchy against all who claimed liberty to 
judge for themselves in matters of religion. It is 
true that in no century were there wanting men and 
groups of men who to some extent sought to think 
and speak with freedom. The names of Abelard 
iq.v.), Wyclif Iloger Bacon, John of Goch, 

John of Wesel, John Hus (see Hussites), Jerome 
of Prague, and the Brethren of the Common Life 
iq.v.) will at once come to mind. Moreover, the 
protagonists of another movement, mysticism {q.v .), 
contributed perhaps even more than all others to 
the formation of a deep subconscdous belief in the 
inherent right of tlie individual to formulate his 
religion for himself. Of the predecessors of the 
Keformation men like Hus and Savonarola assailed 
current ecclesiastical practice; John of Goch, 
Gerson, and John of Wesel devoted themselves to 
theological thought, while mystics such as Kuys- 
broek, Eckhart, Tauler, and Suso aimed directly 
at transcending in individual experience all the 
externals of religion, while treating these as con¬ 
venient expressions of the independent life that 
they lived immediately with God. 

In Martin Luther {q.v.) these three streams ran 
into one. A student of St. Paul and Augustine, 
he early became aware of the cleft between their 
doctrine and the scholasticism which luid trained 
him. As an Angustinian he knew and practised 
the austerities associated with the monastic life; 
in Rome he performed all the exercises appropriate 
to pious pilgrims ; Tetzel with his indulgences set 
the match to his latent zeal for reform. And 
Tauler and tlie Thcologia Germanica taught him 
what spiritual power mysticism could exercise. 
The result of the three influences tlius brought to 
bear on him was the assertion of the Christian 
principle of ‘justification by faitlT—a phrase 
which was but a theological variant of the philo¬ 
sophic principle of ‘ the right of private judgment’ 
(see EiiPj vii. 619). 

It is not in the realm of physics alone that the 
law of the equality of action and reaction holds 
good. In the forces which constitute history it 
also asserts itself. A powerful iiicrarchy and an 
authoritative dogmatic system had set themselves 
in the Middle Ages to crush all spontaneity of 
individual thought and practice which might seem 
dangerous to the ecclesiastical system. Luther 
thereupon did but give expression through his 
forceful personality to the inevitable reaction for 
Avhich the minds of all in difl'erent degrees were 
ready. And in <loing this he builded more wisely 
tlian he knew. The three factors which had gone 
to make him what he was again separated when 
his work was done. One gave the principle that 
lies explicitly or implicitly at the heart of all the 
Churches of the West which are out of communion 
with the pope, and is the source of the idea of the 
democratic State. The .second has been the fruit¬ 
ful mother of all later science and philosophy, and 
has profoundly influenced theology. The third 
reap])ears in the lives and writings of all subsequent 
Christian mystics. But it is one and the same 
princijile that apjiears in all three—‘ the ri^ht of 
private ludjjfment.’ A few words will sutlice to 
set out the filiation. 

I. Social polity.—The chief difference in the 
conceptions of the basis of all social order which 
ruled before and after Luther is that in the former 
the individual was the passive recipient of rights 
at the hand of the authority which ruled him jure 
divino in Church and State alike, while in the 
latter he is their active creator. Nor is the di.s- 
tinction more than obscured by the fact that to 


establish his rights he must co-operate with his 
fellows, for such co-operation is only a means to 
an end, and that encf is the establishment of the 
principle that through the right of private Judg¬ 
ment alone man attains his proper good. In all 
Protestant Churches and in all liberal States this 
principle has now ‘ stormed out into reality.’ It 
IS true that it did not triumph all at once ; that 
Luther himstdf did not always give it its dominant 
position ; that the substitution of the authority of 
the Bible as the written Word of God has for three 
centuries been every whit as tyrannical in its 
application as the older Incpiisit ion {^.v.); that 
autocratic empires are but now being got rid of at 
the hands of (femocratic peoples ; that the ideal of 
a free Church in a free State is not fully actual¬ 
ized ; and that ilefnocracy is y(‘t on its trial. But 
in spite of these sliort-(;on ings the principle has so 
far triumphed ' Jmt a return to the niedheval ideal 
is to the modern mind unthinkable, and survives 
only in relatively obscure cot,(!ries w'hich are of 
the nature of alavi.stic survivals in bodies under 
the otherwise nndispiit'xl sway of the prinoiwleof 
tlie right of private judgment. ‘ A people’s bible, 
then, a reading peojde, a preaching ministry’— 
these are characteristic of the modern Church.* 
‘One man, one vote,’ and ‘manhood sulliage’ 
form their civic equivalent. Robert Browne’s 
Treatise of lUformation without tarying for anie 
(Middelbiirg, 1582) is an early land-mark of the 
principle in English religion (see Biiownism). 
The hanging of two men at Bury St. Edmunds in 
1583 for cirinilating it was the counter-blow of the 
civil government, which had assumed the opposite 
principle of tlie papal court. The doctrine of the 
‘ Manchester school ’—tlie theory of laissez faire^ 
laissez jyasscr, in economics and politics which 
from 1845 to 1875 dominated political thougdit— 
show’s the extent to which the principle of private 
judgment has swayed the in intis of men. 

2. Modern thought. —Though the free thought 
of to-day w’as pre]jared for by events prior to 
Luther, such as the invention of the printing-press, 
the rediscovery of Greek, and the opening up of 
the New World, yet to Luther still falls the 
credit of bringing to its support the forces of re¬ 
ligion. The survival of niediieval dogmatism in 
the churches of the New Learning only serves to 
show how much harder would have been the pro¬ 
gress of thought towaids freedom had not Protes¬ 
tant Churches appeared to counteract the Catholic 
rea(;tion known as Jc.suitry. Milton states the 
case fairly when he says that it is a general maxim 
of the Prote.staut religion that ‘no man, no synod, 
no ses.sion of men, though called the church, can 
judge definitively the sense of scripture to anothei 
man’s conscience.’* Hence, where the right of 
private judgment is ex[)licitly maintained, heresy 
18 impossible, and a trial for so-called heresy is at 
bottom merely an action for breach of contract. 
In the room oi the inquisitor now sits the school¬ 
master. 

Erasmus, in his controversy with Luther on the 
question of free will, asserted caustically that 
‘where Lutheranism flourishes the sciences perish.’* 
This could hardly be maintained to-day, especially 
of Luther’s fatherland. Rather should we have 
to say that wdiere Luther’s principle of private 
'udgment obtains there is the door opened for the 
ull life of science and philosophy. Not that 
thought W’as inactive through the earlier period. 
The great Schoolmen w ere no mean thinkers, but 
they thought in blinkers. The end of their 
‘ourney was prescribed at the start, and hence 
ree thought was denied them. And thought 

1 T. H. Green, Work^, III. 285. 

® Civil Power in b'cclesiastical Causes, p. 18. 

• Diatribe, p. 4. 
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which is not free runs tiie risk at Jeast of not bein^ 
thought at all. It may under the guise of thought 
deliver us over to tiie ‘double truth tiiat of 
)hilosonJ)y and that of theology—or rest in a de- 
iniitation of boundaries wliich is made by the 
assertion that dogma is not contrary to reason, 
but above reason. But the principle of the right 
of private judgment cannot stop sliort of the de¬ 
mand that ‘ faith and reason,* ‘ religion and science,* 
shall resolve their antinomies at the bar of reason 
and extend the right of reason to autonomous 
judgment over the whole domain of faith. 

How far we have travelled along the road of 
rivate judgment, an<l with what ditHculty, may 
e conveniently seen b^’’ comparing a declaration 
of 1633 with another of 1900. The ("ongregation 
of Prelates and Cardinals ruled in the case of 
Galilei that ‘ the doctrine that the earth is not the 
centre of the universe, and is not immobile, but is 
moved with a motion that is daily, is not only an 
absurd proposition but false in philosophy, and 
theologically considered at least erroneous in 
faith.’^ On the other hand, Karl Pearson makes 
the assertion {Grammar of Science^^ London, 1900, 
p. 366), while deprecating its one-sidedness and 
exaggeration, that ‘ the chief motor of modern life 
witli all its really great achievements has been 
sought—and perhaps not unreasonably sought—in 
the individualistic instinct.’ And, though this 
instinct may need to bo balanced by those of social¬ 
ism and humanism, yet each of these, even wliilo 
striving to promote individual or national co¬ 
operation in the place of competition, does so 
avowedly in the interest of the highest good of the 
individual, of all individuals. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the right 
of private judgment, when asserted, triumphed at 
once or even in a short time. At first the civil 
power stepped into the placte of the papal, and 
adopted its spirit. ‘ Where the individual appealed 
to the powerful (individual) s^)irit within him, 
Luther would have none of it. Inirther, in politics 
nothing was heard of save the good of the State, 
or the general weal.’ ^ The National Church sought 
to clothe itself with the autocracy of the re¬ 
jected Roman Church ; little respect was paid at 
first to the rights of individual persons or in¬ 
dividual communities. This transition spirit per¬ 
sisted in philosophy until Descartes {q.v.)y by 
rejecting all authority and starting de novo from 
the thinking Ego as the basis of all philosophy, 
became the founder of all philosophy that is en¬ 
titled to call itself modern. While philosophies 
are in conflict from generation to generation, they 
are agreed on one point, and that is, that the 
appeal of all philosophy is in the end to reason 
speaking through the individual thinker. In 
philosophy the right of private judgment is irre- 
tragable. The most striKing proof of this is given 
indirectly by the long sway of the political theories 
of Bentham and by his maxim that the end of 
government is to ensure the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Society exists to perfect the 
individual, and, if the individual is called on from 
time to time to sacrifice himself to society, it is 
only that he may find his life enriched by losing it. 

3 . Mysticism.—This third element has not en¬ 
joyed in modern times the same popular vogue as 
empiricism or rationalism, and indeed it may be 
questioned whether it ought not to bo regarded as 
the inspirer of thought rather than as an inde¬ 
pendent and co-ordinate factor. In philosophy 
indeed it has its delinito exponents in More and 
Cudworth. In reli<don it underlay Quakerism and 
the Wesleyan and Evangelical movements. It 

1 See Karl von Oebler, Galileo Galilei und die rdtnische Curiey 
Stuttifart, 1876, p. 398 f. 

2 Erdmann, Hist, of Philosophy, if. § 264. p. 0, 


emerges in literature in poets such as Wordsworth 
and Shelley, and in writers such as Novalis, Amiel, 
Emerson, Wait Whitman, and Coventry Patmore. 
It inspires the pre-Kaphaelites, and art-symbolists 
of every sort, and Henri Bergson and the pragma¬ 
tist schools of thought. 11 is paramount in thinkers 
like Schlegel (alike in his ‘ ironic’ stage and in his 
later, where he treats the individual as insuflicient 
to himself, but progressing towards divinity), in 
Schelling (especially in his ‘fourth period ’), in the 
‘Scottish school,’ ivhich identified philosopliy with 
the observation of the facts of consciousness, in 
Rousseau, in the Wolfenhultel Fragments of 
Reiniarus, in Jacobi, and in Jacob Bochnie. 

Finally, it should be observed that private judg¬ 
ment is properly or directly concerned not with 
matter ot fact but with values. The discu.ssion of 
matter of fact belongs to science, wdiere private 
judgment has no legitimate place, but the values 
of thing.s, whether partial or ultimate, are values 
for the individual. Interest in them is personal, 
and hence private judgment must in them assert 
it.self. A good, to be a good to me, must be a 
good for me. But this is not to say that my 
private judgment is self-originated or self-sullicient. 
The social w-hole and the activities of nature play 
a large part in supj>lying the content of that solr- 
consciousness of which private judgment is an 
inevitable expression. The perfect correlation, 
liowever, of the individual and the society remains 
one of the gravest problems which man has yet to 
solve. 
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PROBABILIORISM. — Probabiliorisrn is a 
form of prohahilisni {g.v.). The principle maybe 
.stated tlius: tine opinio miyins tnta (pun libertati 
favet may be followed to the detriment of the 
opinio tutu qiun h'gi fivet when the former is more 
probable than the latter altliougb it is not quite 
certain, i.e. Nvhen the reasons and the scholars 
militating in its favour have more weight than 
those militating in favour of the opinio tuta. 
There have always been probabiliorist casuists, 
but probabiliorisni was peculiarly in favour during 
the lust half of the 19th century. Among its de¬ 
fenders may be mentioned Thiels and Billiiart. 
Thiels wrote a treatise in wdiicli he refutes the 
.so-called reflex arguments upon which mainly the 
ji.artisans of simple prohabilism rest, viz, ( 1 ) ‘lex 
dubia non obligat,’ (2) ‘ lex dubia invincibiliter 
ignoratur,’ (3) ‘melior est conditio possidentis.’ 
Billuart, after severely condemning simple proba- 
bilism and equiprobabilisin {q.v.), declared him¬ 
self in favour of probabiliorisni with the help of 
arguments drawn from reason and from Pope 
Alexander Vlll.’s condemnation of the following 
proposition: ‘non licet sequi opinionem probabi- 
lissimam.’ If we can follow i\\e opinio prohnbilU- 
sima, which always implies a minimum of doubt, 
it follows, accoraing to him, that we can also 
follow the simply prohabilior opinio without the 
doubt which it leaves in existence sullicing to 
render it suspect. He demands, however, that the 
reasons for probabiliority should be very genuine. 
Tlie resolutions of tlie assembly of the French 
clergy in 1900 also seem to him favourable to 
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probabilioriam. In the matter of the sacraments 
he leans towards tutiorism. During the secrond 
half of the 19th cent, pi'obabiliorism was gradually 
forsaken. Gousseb is inclined towards it, although 
he does not debar probabilism. 

We cannot include in tlie nurnl)er of proba- 
biliorists the theologians who demand prol>abi* 
liority only in certain cases—c.^., when the doubt¬ 
ful law is a natural law, or a very important one— 
or those who, like Gury, demand it only ‘ ubi de 
solo honesto agitus,’ i.e. in order that an action 
may bo thouglit lionourable, not when it is simply 
a question of ‘licito vel illicito,’t.e. whether it is 
permissible or not. The only purpose of this dis¬ 
tinction between the honestum and the licitum 
is to limit simple probabilism in appearance, by 
leaving consciences in reality free to adopt it. 

The probabiliorists apply this principle only to 
the question of law, not to that of fact. In theory, 
we may follow the opinio minus tuta because it is 
more probable than the oninio tuta, but in order 
to make sure whether tne concrete conditions, 
under which alone the suridus of i)robabiUty exists, 
are realized or not, more than probabiliority is 
needed, viz. (certainty; c.r/., the law forbids the 
eating of meat during Lent; nevcirtheless the 
contrary is more probable, viz. that in certain 
circumstances I can eat meat even tiien ; from that 
time I can admit in principle that in tljese circum¬ 
stances I can eat meat during Lent; I cannot, 
however, do it in a given case unless I am abso¬ 
lutely sure that I am in these circumstances. 

Litkratcrk. —Thiels, rcjlexis prohabilmni principiis 
dificxLSKio, AlalineH, 1814 ; C. R. BiUuart, Sumxna S. Thom<e 
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theoloyuB jxixta mentnn divi Thomca, now ed,, I’aris and Lyons, 
1837, vii. 407ft. ; T. M. J. Gousset, i. oralri'^, Paris, 
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PROBABILISM. —By probabilism is signified 
the moral system according to wliich, when there 
are <Uvergent views as to the lawfulness of an 
action, for each of which solid arguments may be 
advanced, then, provided the lawfulness he alone 
in question, we are under no obligation to follow 
the more probabh; of the two views, but are equally 
fi’ee to adopt cither course. 

It is the (caching of all theologians that no one 
may do any action which he is not sure is right. 
If a man acts with a doubtful (tonscience—not 
knowing wliether the thing he is doing is right 
or wrong—that alone siillices to make his action 
sinful ; for it proves that he is willing to do it 
even though it should be wrong. He is deliberately 
exposing himself to the risk of committing a .sin. 
And to expose oneself to the risk of sinning 
mortally is by common consent a mortal sin. Yet 
in the conduct of life cases are constantly arising 
in which we are uncertain whether a given course 
is forbidden or not. The problem, then, is to 
determine the conditions in wliich, notwithstanding 
this uncertainty, a man may act as though no pro¬ 
hibition existecl, with full assurance that Iiis action 
is morally right. The various nioral systems, 
tutiorism (or rigorism), probahiliorism, equiprol)a- 
hilism {qq.v.), probabilism, and laxism give the 
different answers to the question. Since immediate 
and direct certainty as to the lawfulness of the 
act is not to be had, each system appeals to some 
principle of morals to provide the required a.ssur- 
ance. In this connexion these are termed principles 
of reflex certainty or, occasionally, ‘reflex prin- , 
ciples.’ 

In all the cases which we are considering there 
is said to be, on the one hand, a probable opinion 
in favour of the law, and, on the other, a probable 
o[>inion in favour of liberty, the respective proba¬ 


bility of the opinions being determined according 
to the weight of the reasons which can be advanced 
on either side. In order to avoid misconceptions 
it seems desirable here to call attention to the fact 
that the meaning of the word ‘i)robable’ in theo¬ 
logy differs somewhat from that now commonly 
attache<l to it. In the present sense of the term 
a thing is said to be probable only when it can 
claim a greater likelihood than the other alter¬ 
natives. These are not said to be probable at all. 
Moreover, the idea suggested is in many minds 
linked up with the mathematical theory of proba¬ 
bilities (i.e. chance-happenings). In theology, on 
the other hand, the word is used in its etymological 
sense. An opinion is probable which commends 
itself to the mind by weighly reasons as being very 
possibly true. The idea of chance is altogether 
absent. Confining our attention, then, to the 
three systems whicli alone can be said to have had 
any actual importance in the theological schools, 
the probabiliorist theologians hold that we are free 
to follow the opinion in favour of liberty when and 
only when it is tlie more probable of the two. 
According to the equiprobabilists, in orde: that 
we may take this course it is necessary that the 
two opinions should have at h’ast an equal degree 
of probability. The prohabilist system teaches 
that, should there be a solid reason to suppose the 
action not prohibited, then we are free to follow 
that opinion, even though the reasons on the other 
side are more weighty, provided that the dillerence 
is not such as to reruler the existence of the law 
not merely probable, but morally certain. 

Before giving the arguments on wbicdi the system 
is based, it will be well briefly to explain two points 
of importance: (1) what constitutes solid proba¬ 
bility, and (2) the limits within which the system 
of probabilism is applicable. 

(1) An opinion is said to possess intrinsic proba¬ 
bility when the grounds on whicli it is based are 
such as to have serious weight with men of com¬ 
petent judgment. Moreover, the grounds must he 
such as to retain their value even in face of the 
reasons which can be adduced on the other side. 
By this it is not meant that they must be equally 
cogent. But they must be such that the opponent 
arguments do not render tlicm nugatory. When 
the arguments on the two 8i<les are drawn from 
different, and even from disparate, considerations, 
it will often be the case that those advanced for 
the less probable cause are in no sense invalidated 
by those which support the more probable. Ex¬ 
trinsic probability is that whicli belongs to an 
ojiinion by reason of the authorities who can be 
cited for it. Ordinarily speaking, it is held that, 
if five or six writers oi recognized weight in the 
theological school can be reckoned as independently 
.supporting a view, that view may be safely followed, 
'riie runditiori that the authorities nnoted must be 
theologians of real weight is to be noted. An 
opinion does not acquire extrinsic probability 
hecau.se it is found in a few works which at one 
time or another have enjoyed some popularity. 

(2) I'liere are certain well-defined spheres of 
human activity in which probabilism has no nlace. 
If we are under obligation to ensure the validity 
of some act, it would be altogether unlawful to 
adopt means which will only probably he effica¬ 
cious, should a safer course he open to u.s. In such 
a case we are bound to take the surest means at 
our disposal. Thus, probabilism is excluded (save 
in a few exceptional cases) in regard to the ad¬ 
ministration of the sacraments. If, e.g., a man 
had some doubt as to whether there was not an 
ecclesiastical impediment of affinity to the marriage 
he was intending to contract, he would he bound 
to procure the necessary di.spensation to proceed. 
The mere fact that there was a sound probability 
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against the existence of the impediment, and that 
the question would certainly never be raised, would 
constitute no justification for neglecting to take 
the precaution. So, also, probabilisni is inapplic¬ 
able where the rights of another person are con¬ 
cerned. We are under strict obligation not to 
wrong our neighbour, and it is unlawful to put 
ourselves in danger of so doing. There may be 
excellent reasons for thinking that a match thrown 
at random over the hedge will not tire the hayrick 
on the other side. But a man would be acting 
wrongfully if on the strength of tho.so reasons be 
should take tlie chance of causing the damage. 
Finally, probahilism may not be employed when 
there is question of some end that one is absolutely 
bound to attain. No man may use merely probable 
means to ensure his eternal salvation ; he is bound 
to take niea.sures which he knows to be sufficient 
It would be erroneous to speak of these as excep 
tions to probahilism. Probahilism is applicable 
only where the obligation itself is dubious. In 
all these cases, aIthou<di there is a doubtful element 
in the situation, the obligation is certain. 

The argument for probahilism can be stated very 
briefly. Whenever there is a solid reason for 
questioning the existence of a law, that law is ipso 
farfo doubtful. But a doubtful law irnpo.ses no 
obligation on the conscience (‘ lex dubia non obli- 
gat’), and may therefore be treated as non-existent. 
l"his principle, that a doubtful law has no binding 
force on the conscience, seems scarcely to require 
proof. But two considerations may be advanced 
in its support. In the lirst })lacc, a law binds only 
in so far as it is knowm. If, therefore, after taking 
all reasonable means to make certain, a man still 
does not know whether a given law exists, he is 
not yet under any moral ol)ligation in its regard. 
For practical purposes, he is in the same position 
as a man wdio has never heard of it (‘lex dubia 
invincibiliter ignoratiir’). Secondly, it is urged 
that an obligation is always to be viewed a.s a 
restriction on a previous state of liberty. Idberty 
is in i)ossession till the obligation is impo.sed. 
Sin(!0 this is so, and since ‘ melior est conditio 
possidentis,’ unless the obligation is absolutely 
certain, a man remains free. But in the ca.ses 
which we are considering the obligation is not 
certain but dubious. 

These reasons, it is urged, are conclusive, and 
)nt the validity of probahilism as a moral .system 
)eyond question. Hence, whenever there is a 
rca.son for doubt as to the law, a man may adopt 
tlie opinion in favour of liberty with absolute as-sur- 
ance that he is justified in doing so, even though 
there be greater probability on the opposite 
side. 

Probahilism, it is manifest, is concerned solely 
with what is of obligation, not with what is the 
most perfect cour.se of action. In other words, it 
belongs to moral, not to ascetical, theology. It is 
of no little importance to avoid confusing the two 
issues. A man is not f)ound to adopt the more 
perfect course in all his actions, and the attempt 
to impose what is most perfect a.s a matter of 
qblignition always results at last in tlie total re¬ 
jection of the moral law, as being too burdensome 
for flesh and blood. It seems necessaiy to call 
attention to this point, as probahilism has often 
been attacked on the ground that it proposes a 
low standard of perfection. The fact is that it is 
in no way concerned with perfection. The study 
of Christian perfection belongs to a.scetical theology. 

The first to enunciate clearly and to defend the 
principles of probahilism was the Dominican, 
Bartholomew de Medina, in his Expositio in ^ 

D. Thomcd (Salamanca, 1677). The rules given by 
I)revious moralists—e.^., Navarrus—to enable a 
man to form a safe conscience for himself in doubt¬ 


ful cases were somewhat more stringent; but all 
were agreed that a confes.sor was bound to absolve 
penitents who should announce their intention of 
following a probable opinion, even though he him¬ 
self should be aware that this opinion was the less 
robable of the two. In such a case the confessor 
ad no right to tell the i)enitent that he was guilty 
of sin in not following the more probable view. 
Medina carried the principle to its logical issue in 
maintaining that a man i.s always free to ariopt a 
probable opinion as a basis of action. His teaching 
found general acceptance in the schools, as being 
in full accordance with admitted principles ; and 
from 1600 to 1640 it was, with a very few exeep- 
tions, the universal doctrine of moral theologians. 
Towards the middle of the century a change took 
place. The leading Jansenists were advocates of 
tutiorism in its extreme form, maintaining that in 
all coses of doubt a man ^yas bound to put himself 
on the safe side by acting os though tlie Jaw 
actually existed. They attacked probabili.sm as 
immoral ; and, inasmuch as the Jesuit theologians 
had been extremely active in oj)n()sing their doc¬ 
trinal noveJtie.s, they held the ord(ir up to obloquy 
becau.se of the siij)port accorded by its writers to 
this system. In 1667 Pascal, at the instance of 
Antoine Arnauld, composed h‘\H Lettresprovinrialcs 
in the interests of Jansenism. The mordant cari¬ 
cature of probahilism contained in tJiis work, 
remote though it was from the truth, was a con¬ 
troversial succe.ss of the first magnitude. It brought 
the system into di.srepiite for many decades, and, 
among those who know little of the points at issue, 
still pa.s.ses current as a satisfactory account. 
<'rom 1650 to 1760 the majority, perhaps, of theo¬ 
logians inclined to some form oi prohabiliorism, 
though there was always a succession of moralists 
of real eminence who were faithful to the proba- 
‘Bist solution. From the beginning of the 19th 
cent, nearly every name of real note may be 
reckoned among the probahilists—c.//., Gdnicot, 
Ballerini, Lehmkulil, Ojetti, and Slater. A few 
authors still defend a mitigated equiprobabilisrn ; 
but there is little practical dill’erence l)etween tlie 
two standpoints. 

Litbratckk.—A. Lehmlcuhl, ProhaMliinnus Vindi^at^ts, 
Freiburg, Theologia Muralis, do. 1500; F. Ter Haar, Pf 
St/Kternate Mornli Antt'fjuorvrn Prohahxlistaruin^ I’aderborn, 
1894; A. Ballerini, Opua Theulogicnm Morale^, l‘rato, lM)S-99; 

J. M. Harty, CE, s.v, ‘Probabili.sm’; T. Slater, Short Hist, oj 
Moral Theology, New York, 1909. JJ. JOYCK. 

PROBABILITY. — There are certain pheno¬ 
mena of such a nature that their antecedents, 
being extremely complex, cannot be adecpiately 
comprehended by observation, however searching 
it may be; nor can they be subjected to any 
analysis that will disclose the causal elements to 
which the elFect in question is due. 

In the throwing of dice, e.g., the antecedent shaking of the 
box and tossing the dice upon the tai)le is about the same each 
time—at least the difTerence cannot be determined—and yet 
the results vary with each successive throw. The causal deter¬ 
mination In each case is so complex as to be beyond computa¬ 
tion ; the initial position of the dice, the force of their ejection 
from the box. the height of the box above the table when they 
leave it, the Inequalities of the table itself, a variation between 
the physical ana geometrical centres of gravity of the dice, 
etc.—all make the antecedent so complex that a slight varia¬ 
tion In any one of these conditions will alTect the result. We 
find, therefore, double sixes at one time, a three and a four at 
another, and so on indefinitely. 

Again, it sometimes happens that with perfect sanitary con¬ 
ditions an infectious disease will appear that has always been 
regarded, and that correctly, os due to imperfect sanitation, 
whereas an entire disregard of sanitary requirements and of all 
the laws of health may yet give rise to no disease of 8pe<*lal 
moment. Certain conditions of temperature, atmospheric press¬ 
ure, velocity and direction of the wind, may one day bring 
storm and rain, and, as far as observation can detect, similar 
conditions may again bring fair weather. So also the rise and 
fall in stock and money markets is extremely susceptible to the 
varying conditions of indefinitely complex forces wholly beyond 
all powers of determination or of prediction. 
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Mu-h ])henomcna present a problem with which 
the methods of inductive inquiry cannot deal. 
Observation is not far-reaching enough to pro¬ 
vide the data for the solution of the problem, 
and, even if it were, our methods of computa¬ 
tion and determination are not adequate to solve 
problems of so many terms and of so complex a 
nature. 

The causal connexion may be established beyond 
all reasonable doubt, and yet tlie cause obtains in 
the midst of so complex a setting that the problem 
is really this—to determine whether a cause, whose 
exact nature may be known or unknown, will 
prove operative or inoperative. The cause may be 
always present and even its exact nature may be 
known, and yet the complex circumstances attend¬ 
ing it may be of such a character that one alone, 
or two or more combining, may neutralize the 
operation of the cause, and, on the other hand, a 
slight variation of the combined circumstances 
may promote and even accelerate the operati.;n of 
the cause in question. The problem then is to 
determine how often the event happens, and how 
often it fails of hap{)oning, the complex and inde¬ 
terminate antecedent being i)resent in all the 
instances examined. 

When we begin to count instances, we are 
reminded that we must be in the neighbourhood 
of the sphere of eniimerativo induction, Knumera- 
tive induction treats instance.s by noting the 
number of observed coincident ha])penings of the 
antecedent and consequent undei investigation, no 
attempt being made to analyze their respective 
contents or to determine a causal connexion more 
definitely by means of any one or more of the 
inductive methods of research and verification. 
The result of such an investigation may be formu¬ 
lated in a proposition of the form, ‘ Every A is B.’ 
This, strictly interpreted, has the force of ‘ Every 
A that has been otserved is B.’ There are cases, 
however, in which observation leads to a twofold 
result—a set of instances in which it is observed 
that the A’a are B’s, and another set of instances 
in which the A’a are not B’a. These instjxnccs are 
of such a nature that the observed A is an antece¬ 
dent so extremely complex that the element within 
it, which is a cause cajiable of producing B, either 
may be absent without producing an appreciable 
change in the general nature of A or, being present, 
may be neutralized by some other element of A 
itself. The result gives a basis for a probable 
inference only ; and the nature of that inference 
will depend upon the preponderance of the observed 
happenings or of the failure of the event under 
investigation. 

'Fhe probability attached to such an inference, 
however, is difi’erent from the probability which 
characterizes the nature of enumerative induction. 
In the latter, when the observation has been widely 
extended and no exceptions noted, it is usual to 
say that the result expressed in the proposition, 

‘ :^very A is B,’ has the force of a high degree of 
probability. Butin the instances whose investiga¬ 
tion shows the result that some A’s are B’s, and 
some not, and yet where the former far out¬ 
number tlie latter cases, it may be inferred that 
the A’s which in future we may meet will probably 
he B’s ; and the degree of probability expressed in 
such a proposition is coniincnsurate with the pre¬ 
ponderance of the number of observed affirmative 
instances over the negative. Here the probability 
refers to the validity of an inference concerning 
certain particular instances, be they many or be 
they few, which lie beyond the sphere of our 
present knowledge; in enumerative induction the 
probability is attached to the universality of the 
])roposition affirmed as a result of observation that 
has not so far detected an exception. In the 


former case the question of the universality of the 
result is conclusively ansxvered in the negative ; 
there can he no universal proposition possible, as 
some instances give A and B together, others give 
A with the absence of B ; and the question of 
probability that liere arises, tlicrefore, refers to 
individual cases not yet examined, as to Avhether 
they severally will more likely correspond to the 
set of affirmative or to that of the negative instances 
already noted. 

The comparison of the ru'uhcr of happenings 
with that of tlie failures of r. i>\ erit affords a basis 
for several kinds of inferc’-ce, all of them in the 
spliere of nrobahiliti., 

\V e find in such a comparison a basis for the 
calculation of the MVohal'iuty ?■ particular event 
ha])pcriing w]j‘m tlie-.* is a repetition of the 
cir jumstances wa ich, m former cases, have some¬ 
times produced tile event and sometimes failed to 
pr<aluce it. If, accoii mg to former observation, 
the event has liappeneff, ’(ct ns say, seven times, 
and failed three, tlie jirol - itiility, expressed numeri¬ 
cally, of its hap[)eiiing again i.s The ruK is: 
to express the probability of an event, take as 
numerator the number or times wdiicdi the event 
has been observed to occur, and as denominator 
the total number observed, both of hapjicnirig and 
failure ; the fraction thus expressed will represent 
the probability of the event happening. The 
counter-probability may be represented by^ the 
number of observed failures of the event divided 
by the total number of eases oliserved. The 
counter-probability plus tlie probability evidently 
is equal to unity. If, therefore, the probability is 
unity, the counter-probability will equal zero ; t.g., 
the probability in that case has merged into 
certainty. Zero, tlierefore, represents absolute 
impossibility. All fractions betw^een the limits 
zero and one represent varying degrees of proba¬ 
bility, from impos.sibility at one extreme to cer¬ 
tainty at tlie other. 

Not only may there be this inductive basis for 
the calculation (»f probability, arising from actually 
observed instances; there may be also a deductive 
calculation of probability based upon the knowm 
structure or nature of tlie phenomena themselves 
in advance of any observation as to their actual 
behaviour. 

We gay, that the probability of a penny turning up heads 
is Knowing the form of the penny and that there are but 
two possibiliticH, neads or tails, and there being no reason why 
one 18 more likely to turn up than the other, we say that there 
is one chance favourable to heads against the two chances which 
represent the total number of possibilities under the existing 
circumstances. With a die, in the form of a perfect cube, we 
say there is one chance of its turning up the face marked 1 
against the six chances represented by the six faces —the total 
number; here the probability is Thus the basis for the 
calculation of probability may be a theoretical as well as an 
empirical one. 

In tir. estimate of the probability of an event 
in the actual conduct of affairs we seldom express 
that probability numerically ; we express a degree 
of probability adverbially rather than numerically ; 
i.e.f we say an event is quite probable, verj/ prob¬ 
able, or extremely probable. The fact is that, as 
regards most phenomena, we do not keep an exact 
or even approximate memorandum of the number 
of happenings compared with that of the failures. 
We rather cla.ssify our observations in terms of 
more or less. Certain circumstances that we 
observe produce about as many failures as happen¬ 
ings of an event, other circumstances produce far 
more happenings than failures, others far less, and 
so on. Consequently we receive certain psycho¬ 
logical impressions varying degrees of intensity 
according to the preponderance of happening over 
failure, or vice vei'sa ; this impression hecomes the 
basis for estimating the probability in question, 
and the degree of that probability is commensurate 
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with the intensity of tlic orij^inal psyehoio^'ic/il 
impression arisin<^^ from concepts of more or of less. 
In such a sj)here, however, as tliat devoted to the 
interests of bettings ^Mmblin«:,S pool-sellinj', book- 
makin^% etc., probabilities are estimated accord- 
inj^ to observations and theoretical considerations 
wliose conditions are exj)ressed numerically ; and 
the amount risked in each case is strictly estimated 
according; to the exact ratio of probability to 
counter-i)robability under the existing circum¬ 
stances. 

The estimation of probability in terms of a 
gi'cater or less decree is, however, more usual, and 
applicable to the condnct of human life p:emnally 
(for the theory of j)rohability as the gnid(i of life 
sec art. Hutlkk). It has special force and ntilit}^ 
as a mode of inference when the observed instanct's 
so far ontnnmher the exee])tions as to cre.atc an 
impression of sucli a hi^di de^oee of prohiii)ility 
as to approximate practical if not theoretical 
certaijity. 

It has been noted over a wide field of observation that a 
second attack of scarlet fever is extromelv rare. Kxcci)tions 
have occurred and, therefore, by eiiumerativc induction it is 
Injpossihle to {generalize the universal proposition that a second 
attack will never occur. It is, however, possible to assert with 
somewhat positive assurance that it is highly probable that a 
person will he exempt from a second attack. 

The compari.son of failure and h.a])pening of 
events based upon observation or theoretical con¬ 
siderations of structure and nature leads also to in- 
ferencc-s concerning large numbers of instance.s con- 
.sidered lo^^ether. If a memorandum is kept of the 
niiinher of time.s an event has hani)encd and of the 
number of times it has failed, anci the total number 
of instances examined be suflicienlly great, then 
the resulting ratio of favourable instances to the 
total number will be found approximately repeated 
if a second set of an equal number of instances be 
likewi.se examined. There is a law of tendency 
whereby Nature seems to repeat lierself even when 
the attendant circumstances of an event are most 
complex and beyond all powers of accurate deter¬ 
mination. 

As the result of obBervatlons extendiujf over thouaands and 
thou.saiidsof instances, it is affirmed that about J of the children 
born in the world die before the ape of sixteen. In a proup of 10 
children the ratio would perhap.s be deviated from very materi¬ 
ally ; in a j^roup of 100 the deviation is apt to bo less ; in a group 
of 1000, stdl less ; and in a group of 100,000 the ratio as above 
given would be substantially realized. The apj^roximation 
would be HO near that the error would be insignificant as com¬ 
pared with total number of cases. 

The following law, therefore, expre.sses this ten¬ 
dency—that, while in a small number of instances 
there is irregularity in the observed ratio between 
the number of times a given event has happened 
and its failures, still in a large niimlierof instances 
this ratio tends towards a constant limit. 

This is clearly seen in the pit-chinp of a penny ; 10 throws 
might very possibly result in 7 heads and 3 tails ; in 100 throws, 
however, the ratio expressing the result as to heads and tails 
observed will be much nearer j than in the former case ; while, 
if 1000 or 10,000 throws be observed, the result will approximate 
the ratio 

The comparison of ob.servcd cases with the 
number given by the calculation of the probabili¬ 
ties in que.stion has been made by Qu6telet, and 
also by Jevons. Their results are most significant 
and interesting. 

QuiH-elet made 4096 drawings from an urn containing 20 
black balls and 20 wliite. Theoretically, he should have drawn 
as many wliite as black balls, 2018 each ; the actual drawings 
resulted in 2060 white balls and 2030 bl.ack. Jevons made 
20,480 throws of a penny ; the theoretical result should have 
been 10,240 heads ; the actual result was 10,353 heads. 

The tendency towards a constant ratio in aggregates con¬ 
taining a considerable number of instances is strikingly illus¬ 
trated In the record of baptisms taken from an old parish 
register in England. The number of mole baptisms registered 
to every 10(X) females ran as follows for the respective years 
from 1821 to 1830; 1048, 1047, 1047, 1041, 1049, 1046, 1047, 1043, 
1043, 1034. We see with what surprising accuracy the constant 
ratio was repeated substantially year after year. 

A like regularity seems to pervade every depart¬ 


ment of life. The total iiumhcr of crimes is ap¬ 
proximately the same, year after year; the annual 
death-rate, the apportionment of death.s, moreover, 
to the several diseases as their evident causes, 
the number of mis.sent letters each j'ear, the annual 
numher of suicides, of divorces—all these diverse 
events indicate a regularity in the long run, as 
regartls llieir nnmeric.'il estimate. 

The results wliicli are thus attained regarding 
aggregates cannot be stated as probable results. 
If a suiliciently large number of instances are 
taken, the result will be certain within a very 
small, and in luany ca.ses an insignilicant, m«argin. 
In (jstimating the probability of a single event the 
(piestioii i.s whether it will liapjien or not hapjicn, 
and the element of uncertainty is therefore promi¬ 
nent. In dealing with aggregates, however, no 
such element of uncertainty enters ; the question 
is not wliether or not there will be certain results, 
but concerns rather the degree of exactness with 
which tlie results will approximate a definite ratio. 
And the law of tendency is that the larger the 
number of instances, the greater will be the ap¬ 
proximation of an accurate and definite re.sult. 

Tliis is especially illustrated in the numerous 
insurance companies whose busine.ss i.s conducted 
upon the basi.s of an approximately constant death- 
rate. The general procedure is somewhat as 
follows: 

Suppose 10,000 persons insure their lives at £200 per indi¬ 
vidual, and the annual death-rate observed over a wide extent 
of territory, and including a very large number of in.stances, 
amounts to 200 persons out of 10,000. The losHes then to the 
insurance company will amount annually to £40,000 on such a 
basis. These losses, distributed among the 10,000 insuring in 
the company, would ammint to £4 apiece. The conij)any, 
therefore, has a numerical basis for calculating the amount 
which eac.h person must pay in order to cover the annual 
losses and to provide an assured revenue for the company. 

The problem has been stated in round numbers 
merely to illustrate in general the principle in¬ 
volved ; the actual calculation is more complicated, 
becan.so, in each particular case, the age of the 
individual and the varying death-rate for difierent 
years mii.st bo taken into account. The substantial 
standing of the innumerable insurance companies 
in our country bear.s witness to the fairt that these 
enterprises are based iijion a practical certainty 
regarding death-rates when applied to large aggre¬ 
gates. Chance is thus eliiiiinaled almost entirely ; 
tliat whicli would be a serious risk as regards an 
inilividual is substantially void of all risk when 
large numbers are concerned. 

Moreover, phenomena indicate a marked depart¬ 
ure from the ratio of frequency as determine*! by 
tu'ior observation or by theoretical considerations ; 
then it i.s ordinarily inferred that a new cause has 
become operative, not before existent, or, if present, 
with its elfect neutralized. 

We W'oulrt naturally expect a die to show the face 3, on an 
average, about once in six throws. Hut, if it repeatedly turns 
up 3 in succeHsion, and if no other number appears, or appeai-a 
but rarely, we arc warranted in inferring that the die is loaded. 
The number of houucides in the United States in 1H94 far 
exceeded the annual number observed for the several years 
preceding. This discrepancy is easily accounted for by the 
fact that the natural number was swollen by the deaths caused 
by the strikers an*l rioters in the month of July of that year. 
So also a marked departure from the annual death-rate of a 
large city is at once an urgent suggestion to the public health 
authority to start Investigations that will unearth the hidden 
cause that one is constrained to believe must be present. S*ich 
causes as defective drains, prevalence of epidemics, etc., are 
again and again found to accompany an increase of the average 
death-rate. 

Under such circumstances the method of investi¬ 
gation which should be pur.sued, when practicable, 
is to endeavour to brealc up the total into smaller 
groups of a specific nature. Thus, if the death- 
rate for the year is appreciably increased, examine 
the death-rate per month. See if any month shows 
a marked departure from the average. If so, this 
will suggest a careful investigation of the circum- 
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stances and characteristics of the nion th in q uestion. 
Or it may be possible to make a geograi)hicaI dis¬ 
tribution of the total over dillerent sections of the ; 
city under investigation. Some special locality 
may indicate an unusually large death-rate. In¬ 
vestigation, therefore, at that point may reveal a 
lurking cause of disease, otherwise unnoticed. 

By similar considerations it is often possible to 
distinguish between a chance coincidence and a 
determinate cause wliich has produced the event 
in question. For, if the possibility of some one ' 
definite cause is considered out of the question, ' 
and if the origin of the event is found among com¬ 
plex phenomena of such a number and variety that 
they may form an indefinite number of combina¬ 
tions only one of which can possibly pro<luce the 
event in question, then the probability that the 
event has actually been produced by such a chance 
combination is extremely small. VVe are then 
thrown back upon the other hypothesis, that, 
instead of one out of many possible combinations, 
there is some one determinate cause operative in 
the case. Its nature may not be definitely in<li- 
cated, but at least the possibility of its pre.sence is 
suggested. 

This line of reasoning is illustrated in the follow¬ 
ing account of the discovery of the existence of 
iron in the sun, in the researches of Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff: 

*On coinparinff the spectra of sunlij^ht and of the Ii(?ht pro- 
ceodinj? from the incandescent vapour of iron, it became 
apparent Uiat at least sixty bright lines in the spectrum of 
iron coincided with dark lines in the sun’s spectrum. Such 
coincidences could never be observed with certainty, because, 
even if the lines only closely approached, tlie instnimental 
imperfections of the spectroscope would make them apparently 
coincident, and if one line came within half a millimetre of 
another, on the map of the spectra, they could not be pro¬ 
nounced distinct. Now the average distance of the solar lines 
on Kirchhoff’s map is two millimetres, and if we throw down a 
line, as it wore by pure chance, on such a map, the probability 
Is about i tliat tiio new line will fall within one-half millimetre 
on one side or the other of some one of the solar lines. To put 
it in anot her way, we may suppose that each solar line, either 
on ac.count of its real breadth, or the defects of the instrument, 
possesses a breadth of one-half millimetre, and that each line in 
the iron spectrum has a like breadth. The probability, then, is 
just i that the centre of each iron line will come by chance 
within one millimetre of the centre of a solar line, so as to 
appear to coincide with it. The probability of casual coinci¬ 
dence of each iron line with a solar line Is in like manner F 
Coincidence in the case of each of the sixty iron lines is a very 
unlikely event if it arises casually, for it would have a proba¬ 
bility of only or less than one in a trillion. The oads, in 
short, are inore than a million million millions to unity against 
Such a ca.sual coincitience. But on the other hypothesis, that 
iron exists in the sun, it is highly probable that such coin¬ 
cidences would be observed ; it is immensely more probable 
that sixty coincidences would be observed if iron existed in the 
sun, than that they should arise from chance. Hence, by our 
principle, it is Immensely probable that iron does exist in the 
sun.’ 1 

Tills principle is also illustrated in instances of 
circumstantial evidence. In such cases tlie ob- 
serveil combination of so many diverse circuin- 
Btancos, even as regards an indefinite number of 
minor details, precludes the hypothesi.s of casual 
coincidences, and .suggests some one definite cau.se 
that will prove a unifying principle of explanation 
of all the attendant circumstances. As Bullen 
says: 

*A presumption Is very often more convincing and more 
satisfactory tlian any other kind of evidence. It is not within 
the reach and compass of human abilities to invent a train of 
circninstances which shall be so connected together as to 
amount to a proof of guilt without affording op]>ortunitie« to 
contradict a great part, if not all of these circumstances.'a 

In the various illustrations which have been 
given we find that the theory of probability pro¬ 
vides a method of dealing with phenomena which 
cannot be subjected to the ordinary inductive 
methods. The phenomena are so complex that a 
specific cause cannot be determined, for the real 

1 W. 8. Jevons, The Principles of Science^, London, 1900, 
p. 244 f. ^ ^ 

9 Famous Cases of CireumstaTttial Evidence, New York, 

p. XV. 


cause in question is a correlation of many diverse 
forces, and, if only a few instances are examined, 
no caii.sal connexion will be <iisclosed ; it is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to deal with large numbers, statisti¬ 
cal average.s, etc., in order to detect an emerging 
relation of a causal character, expressed by a 
constant ratio. Tliis ratio once determined, it 
becomes a furtlier test, as we have already seen, 
when the results widely depart from it, to suggest 
the presence of a new force outside of the com¬ 
binations to which the cU'ect would be naturally 
referred according to tlie indic^ations of the proba¬ 
bility-ratio. The latter mode of inference is akin 
to the metliod of residues, for the inference in 
question is based upon tlie fact that the jirobability- 
ratio will account for only a certain frequency of 
occurrence of the event under investigation ; a 
marked excess must be accounted for by jxisiting a 
definitely operative cause. And, if an antecedent 
of .such a nature is known to be present, the sug¬ 
gestion at once arises in our thought that this in 
all probability is the cause producing this excess 
in tlic results. 
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PROBATION. —One of the most obvious and 
striking aspects of experience, one which forces 
itself upon a man’s mind as soon as he begins to 
reflect at all, is its incomplete and fragmentary 
character. In the pursuit of truth he finds liini- 
self confronted sooner or later with unariswerahle 
questions, face to face with insoluble mysteries. 
Knowledge may be real as far as it goes, but 
finality is not to be found. In the pursuit of the 
good, again, there is a perpetual discrepancy be¬ 
tween the acdual and the ideal, a constant failure 
of achievement. And the passion for the beautiful 
is never really satisfied, though its hunger may be 
partially stayed. In all these directions neither 
the mind nor the heart of man ever finds absolute 
satisfaction ; his capacity finds neither limit nor 
adequate response. 

The questions, then, are inevitably thrust upon 
us : Why is aspiration so far in advance of attain¬ 
ment? lias it always been so? Will it always 
remain so? The incomplete, the inadequate, the 
fragmentary, is abhorrent to us, aesthetically and 
spiritually, and we cannot ‘sadly and soberly 
acquiesce ’ without at least attempting to find 
some explanation of this character of the given. 

The theory of probation is an attempted answer 
to the above questions. We have seen that ex¬ 
perience does not sati.sfy, that this world is not 
adequate to the comjdete realization of our desires. 
There is no doubt about that. But how if it was 
not meant to satisfy? How if its incompleteness 
and fragmentariness and apparent illusion 
not eiTors and defects in the character of the 
world, as we are first inclined to think, but just 
those very qualities which give it such value as it 
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has? The ^vorI(l, Ave perceive it, may be only 
part of a larger universe ; our temporal existeiic 
may be but a phase in an ex[»erience that is no 
to ue nurnliereil by years ; in a this presen 

world may be but \i period of probation, a period 
that is, whose explanation and justification II 
beyond itself in tlje idea of an end to which it ma; 
serve as means, of a purpose of which all ‘ th 
change and eliances of this mortal life ’ may be 8( 
many ways of fulfilment. 

Now the probation of which this life is the seen 
is to be conceived not as a process that goes on 
impersonally, as it were, but as the direct work 
of tlio God and Father of mankind. The theory 
presupposes, then, that there has already been 
formed the conception of a personal Goa, with 
whom the spirit of man is in immediate contact. 
For probation is a teleologdcal concept, and a pur¬ 
pose or end is the expression of the will of a 
person, and cannot have its source in a mere 
‘ tendency, not ourselves, that makes for righteous 
ness.’ Hence it is an idea that seems very closely 
bound up with the belief in a personal God. Pro¬ 
bation is a distinctively religious, not only a moral 
or philosophical, theory. 

The ideas of discii)line and purification are to be 
found in any religion which has any ethical quality 
at all, but that of probation does not seem to have 
been fully developed except among the Jews, of 
whose theology it is an important element, and 
whose history is interpreted by the prophets in the 
light of it. The history of the Jews, broadly 
speaking, is the history of a people whose high 
calling, to be in a special sense the medium of 
Divine revelation and blessing to the world, was 
equalled only by their failure, as a nation, to dis- 
cem its import and to rise to its fulfilment. For 
this fulfilment all the vicissitudes of their history, 
as that of a ‘chosen people’ par excellence^ were 
meant to fit them; all was meant, in Scripture 
language, to humble them, and to prove them, 
whether they would keep God’s commandments or 
no (cf. Dt 8^). ‘ Elect peonies,’ it has been said, 

‘have tragic careers,’^ ana the tragedy is never 
more deep and complete than when the nation is 
spiritually blind to the meaning of its destiny, 
which is throughout recognized, by those who 
have eyes to see, to be of Divine appointment and 
plan. It was the unique relation or the nation to 
a personal God, known as such, that is, as a Being 
of moral nature, that gave their failure the further 
character of sin. 

To regard this world as the scene of probation 
is to regard it from a point of view that throws 
light on much that is otherwise hopelessly ob¬ 
scure and inexplicable in experience ; for instance, 
some such conception as probation, that is, of life 
as a time of testing and training the will rather 
than of complete moral achievement, seems the 
only possible direction whence the nearest ap¬ 
proach to a solution of the problem of evil could 
come ; it is alon^ these lines only that we can 
justify the twofold deliverance or the religious 
consciousness, that evil and sin are temporally 
real, and yet that God is good and that He is 
almighty. The only justification for even the 
temporary existence of evil would lie in its being 
an essential condition of the attainment of an end 
which is of supreme value. If we may attempt to 
define the end for which this world was called into 
bein^ as the realization of the conscious com¬ 
munion of every soul with the God and Father of 
that soul, then it at once becomes plain that from 
the be^nning the possibility of evil must have been 
recognized, and recognizea as worth while. For 
man can attain the Divine likeness and become 

1 A. B. Bruce, ProviderUial Order of the Worlds London, 1897, 

P. 180. 


in the fullest sense partaker of the Divine nature 
only by a process of probation, in which temptation 
plays an es.sential part. Character is an acquired 
iroduct; no virtue or goodness is assn red which 
las not been put to the test in some way or another, 
and such trial or probation is accomplished through 
an experience in wliich the necessity of a choice 
between good and evil is constantly presented. 
One of the most profound truths embodied in the 
OT narrative of the Fall is that man, though 
originally innocent, i.e. ignorant of the distinc¬ 
tion between good and evil, can attain holiness 
only through such a process of probation and 
temptation. 

*Goodru‘MS as a moral experience Is for us the overconilnp: of 
experienced evil. ... So, in the ^food act I experience tlie good 
as my evil lost in goo^lness, as a rebellion against the good con¬ 
quered in the moment of its birth, as a peace that ari.scs in the 
midst of this triumphant conflict, as a satisfaction (hat lives in 
this restless activity of Inner warfare. Tliis child of inner strife 
is the good, and the only moral good, we know. . . . No genu- 
ne moral goodness is po88il)le save in the midst of such inner 
warfare. The absence of the evil impulse leaves naught but 
nnocence or instinct, morally insipid and colourless. Goodness 
is iliis organism of struggling elements ’ (J. Royce, The Religiout 
Asjyed. of Philosophy, Boston, 188.^, pp. 452, 456, 459). 

Goodness is not forced upon us ; we make it 
our own by willing identification of our will with 
be good. Hence probation implies freedom, power 
.o ‘ choose the good and refuse the evil.’ This is 
lot the place for a di.scussion of the interminable 
^’ree Will versus Determinism controversy. It is 
enough to point out what will be denied l>y none, 
.hat those who regard this life as a period of pro- 
jation make the implicit a.ssumpti()n that man is 
ree—an assumption which receives most emphatic 
•onfirmation from the witness of the moral con- 
ciousneas. It would be futile to sneak of the 
probation ’ of a being who could not be ot/herwise 
nan unfailingly regular in the performance of 
[luty; in fact, such an one could .scarcely attach 
any meaning to the word. Freedom, as Kant 
pointed out once for all, is a fundamental pre¬ 
supposition of morality, and the belief in probation 
ays great stress on this side of truth. lienee pro¬ 
bation is not consistent with determinism, Calvin- 
stic or otherwi.se. This world is no scene of pro¬ 
bation for Johannes A^ricoln in Meditation,^ 

If this life is a period of probation, it makes a 
lonstant appeal to the will to ‘ take side.s with a 
:ause not yet won ’—that is the testimony of the 
noral consciousness, while yet the religious con- 
ciousness posse.sses the fundamental assurance 
hat the victory is already accomplished. God’s 
vill shall be clone ; that cannot tail. But then 
rises the question as to the attitude of the indi- 
idual, whether be will co-operate in its fulfilment 
r not. The constant pressure of this question is 
is probation. 

And, just becau.se the probation to which man is 
ubject IS an appeal to nis willing spirit, it is no 
merely theoretic experiment to see what be will or 
an (lo, but is essentially practical, leading to 
efinite Issues for conduct, which can then be clealt 
k^ith by way either of correction or of confirma- 
ion. It is a test or experiment not simply to 
ncrease the knowledge or the one who makes it, 
mt continually carried on to afifect the nature of 
he subject. This leading to a definite issue, 
vhetber for good or for evil, is an important aspect 
>f probation. Indifference, neutrality, lukewarm- 
less calls for the remedy of ‘a piercing pain.’* 
Vets may be forriven, but not even God Himself 
•an forgive the hanger-back. ‘At every instant, 

.t every step in life, the point has to be decided, 
•ur soul has to be saved, heaven has to be gaineci 
T lost.’* Hence probation, even though it may 
1 Browning, Poems. 

* R. L. Stevenson, Poems, ‘ The Celestial Surgeon ’; cf. also 
,ev 314-w. 

* R. L. Stevenson, Lay Morals, ch. IH 
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result for the time in the choice of evil, is the first 
step of the way that leads throu^di purification 
towards perfection. 

The belief that this is the divinely appointed 
way for man finds its classic expression in the 
words of Job : ‘ He knoweth the way that I take : 
when he hath tried me, T sliall come forth as gold.’ * 
It may be objected that, in the (;ase of Job at any 
rate, we see an instance of probation for purely 
theoretic interests. The drama represents Job’s 
trials as being sent to suj)ply an answer to the 
cynical question, ‘ Doth Job fear God for nought ? ’ 
Here mere knowledge seems the end in view. Hut 
this is not really so. Two things must be re¬ 
membered. First, Job’s real devotion to, and trust 
in, God were practically tested, and the issue of 
his probation was a far liigher, more deeply rooted, 
type of goodnc^ss than was possible to tlie nierelv 
prosperous. God-fearing man who is first depictetl. 
His choice of the good becomes a perfect passion 
for right. Besides, ‘the more righteous the man, 
the more urgent the demand for a tiisting ex 
perienco.’^ And, secondly, even if the testing had 
been unnecessary for Job himself, the results are 
never limited to the individual. ‘ Piety and pros¬ 
perity must sometimes be dissociated, if it were 
only to let piety have an opportunity for evincing 
its sincerity,’ and to ‘ silence doubt as to the 
reality of goodness.’* And the ellects go even 
further than this, as the language of St. Paul 
makes abundantly clear. 

We have seen, then, tha^ this life is meant to 
bo a stage in the progress towards perfection, 
through probation and puriCication of the will and 
character. 

‘It looks 09 if this strantro life of oura w“re mado only for 
charoottT. . . . For all other piirposcn -the inakitij? of fortune, 
the enjoyment of jtloasure, the soc'uriii)' of worldly wealth or 
position or fame—this is a life ill-adunlod. The flux of thin|j9, 
the unoertairitics of fate, the varied unforeseen ooinbinations 
of eircumstanoes adverse to or destructive of health or wealth 
or happiness—all those make life a place r bviously not formed 
primarily for these ends, the attempt to K^in whieh is so easily 
and often thwarted, and which, even when gained, arc held on 
so uncertain a tenure. This is really not the world for worldli- 
ness. But... all these conditions—this flux, this risk, this un¬ 
certainty—are the very conditions that help to form character. 
They make just the discipline by which a man may become 
tender and spiritual, patient and humble, unselfish and loving. 
The circumstances of life may defeat all other ends, hut they 
cannot defeat, and they even must contribute towards, this 
end ’ (P. Carnegie Simpson, The Fact of Christ, London, 1900, 
p. 82 f.). 

But we do not yet see probation taking ellect in 
the complete purification of character, much less 
in its nerfection. ‘ Life, a.s we know it, does not 
give hill scope for the working out of individuality, 
ethical or intellectual.’® The gradual perception 
that this is so leads to two alternatives ; either to 
a form of pessimism which stops short with the 
conviction that 

‘ All my life seems meant for fails,’ 
or to a belief in immortality—a belief that is due 
not to a selfish desire to ‘call into being a new 
world to retlress the balance of the old,’ or to a 
mere craving for continuance, but a belief that is 
seen to be not so much a postulate as a positive 
implication of morality. A spiritual being cannot 
be a mere temporary ^menomenon. And probation, 
taken in its deepest implication, seems essentially 
a process that demands a sphere of completion. We 
can scarcely conceive that it should stop short with 
the bare judgment that the subject of the testing, 
having failed to discern its true meaning, is useless 
and unfit for the purpose it was meant to serve, and is 
therefore to be left as a ‘ castaway. ’ It is possible, of 

1 Job 2310. 

2 A. B. Bruce, Moral Order of the Worlds London, 1899, 
p, 239. 

» lb. p. 241. 

* Cf. 1 Co 40-18, 2 Co 18 4 »d 2 , Ph 112-14, Ool 128 * 4 . 

8 E. M. CaiUord, IndiaiduaX Immortality^ Ijondon, 1908, 

p. 66. 


course, that the probation of a nation does stop short 
at .sucii a point. But the case of the individual is 
scarcely parallel; here we do not judge that his 
value consists only in his capacity to be an instru¬ 
ment, an<l that, if at a given point he is a failure in 
tliis respect, no further ettort will be made by his 
Creator. The relation of man to God is not ox- 
hausted by tlie cattigory of tlie clay and the potter. 
ICa(di individual is in liiiuself of inestimable worth 
to God, at least from the Christian point of view. 
Probation, tlicn, demands a future life for its com¬ 
pletion, both for those in whose case the results 
arc already evident and for those who as yet arc 
.still blind to .spiritual issues. But, even with regard 
to such, ‘ life beyond dcatli holds hope, the h(»pe that 
under other condition.s, tlirougli other exjajnences, 
the awakening may come, evil be renounced, and 
good chosen.’ ‘ 

Snell Speculations, .such deepest hopes, only serve 
to emphasize the supreme signilicance of that 
probat ion whicli is the key to temporal experience. 
After all, it is first for its illumination of the pr(3sent 
that the theory has value. The belief is a marked 
characteristic of Browning’s philosophy of life. A 
brief analysis of the argument of a poem, Easter 
Daijy wJiicm is typical in this respect may help to 
throw some light on the doctrine itself. 

‘ How very hard It is to be 
A Christian ! ’ 

Is the exclamation which opens the dialogue. In the admitted 
hardness lies the test; were it easy to be a Christian, easy to 
the flesh, to the iuin<l, or to the spirit, it would he comparatively 
valueless. The ililficulty is to 8<io vividly and aciitcly, lo grasp 
once for all, the relation between the finite and the infinite. 
Hence the need for faith. Now faith demands, not proof, but 
probability ; it is satisfied 

‘So long as there be just enough 
To pin my faith to, though it hap 
Only at points : from gap to gap 
One hangs up a huge curtain so, 

Grandly, nor seeks to have it go 
Foldless and fiat along the wall.’ 

But the ‘faith’ that is a more balancing of probabilities and 
choice of that which in the long run may prove to he the most 
profitable is by no means the true faith consisting in that 
strenuous attitude of will which is demanded by the facts of life 
as we find it. It is not to elicit a merely Intellectual and cold 
selection of ‘ the safe side ’ that we are set in the midst of all that 
the world has to oiler. To one who can penetrate beneath ‘the* 
shows of things’ issues the most profound disclose themselves. 
To the purged eyesight it becomes a marvel 

‘ why we grudged 
Our labour here, and idly judged 
Of heaven, we might have gained, but lose I ’ 

Such an ime recognizes, in a moment of siulden, intense Illumi¬ 
nation, that the failure to choose heaven means ehoice of the 
world, that the refusal to renounce the finite and transitory is 
the rejection of the Infinite and Eternal, of which they are the 
show's and symbols. 

* This world, 

This finite life, thou hast preferred, 

In disbelief of God’s plain word, 

To tieaven and to inniiit.y. 

Hero the })robation was for thee, 

To show thy soul the earthly mixed 
With heavenly, it must choose betwixt.* 

He finds that iieitlier nature, nor art, nor culture, 
nor even love itself, taken as complete in itself, 
is enough to satisfy the spirit’s hunger. The 
infinite hunger of a soul cannot be satisfied with 
the things of sense.* God alone is great enough 
to satisfy the heart of man. As St. Augustine 
says, ‘ Tu fecisti nos ad Te, Domine, et inquietum 
est cor nostrum donee requiescat in Te.’ Hut God 
does not force this truth on any one ; He sets us 
here to learn it for ourselves, through a manifold 
experience, upheld by the confidence tliat He is 
dealing with us as with sons.* 

‘ And so I live, you see. 

Go throujrb the world, try, prove, reject, 

Prefer, still struggling to effect 
My warfare ; happy that 1 can 

Be cro ssed and thwarted as a man, _ 

1 Oaillard, p. 92. , . , j « w • 

2 Henry Jones, Brenoning as a PhiU>so'ph\cal and tieligious 
Teacher, Olawow, 1912, p. 83, 

8 CL He 1277 
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Not left in God’s contempt apart, 

With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, 

Tame In earth’s paddock as her prize.' 

This constant silent process of insitjht, of jud^- 
irient, of appreciation and choice, is our probation. 
To bo alive to its reality and significance is to 
interpret experience from the point of view of the 
man who judges the finite ‘ sub specie aeternitatis.’ 

Literaturk.—T his has been cited throughout the article. 

F. R. Shields. 

PROCESSIONS AND DANCES.—I. Pro¬ 
cessions. —In the history of social ritual the 
procession occupies an important place. The most 
cultured and the most primitive society known to 
us alike lay stress on what is in the first instance 
merely the act of moving a body of the people 
from one place to another—a social mobilization 
or route-march, conducted with solemnity or in 
accordance with the emotions expressed by the 
purpose of the movement. Similarly, the return 
home is of a ceremonial character—a recession. 
Using the term ‘ worship’ in the wide sense of all 
solemn social action, we may regard procession as 
being in itself an act of worship. 

Besides the primary use of procession as a 
means to an end—the celebration of a particular 
ceremony—procession may have virtue in itself, 
and express a narticular emotion or idea, or pro¬ 
duce a particular eflect. Again, it may serve to 
do honour to a nerson or thing carried in proites- 
sion, or to exliinit to society the actual i)ersons 
engaged. But these purposes cannot always be dis¬ 
tinguished, and in many cases they are combined. 

1. Types of procession.—F’rocession being em¬ 
ployed lor practically all social ceremonial, it is 
unnecessary to enumerate every ceremony served 
by it, but some types may be mentioned in which 
procession as such is emphasized. 

Ceremonies which bind the individual life to the 
social, by making solemn the various j)hysical 
crises, usually accompany in all cultures circum¬ 
cision, marriage, burial, and the like. The lowest 
cultures, however, such as that of the Central 
Australians, do not celebrate these to any con¬ 
siderable extent, if at all. But at the stages 
represented by the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Italians, media3val Europe, and modern Egypt, 
these and other occiasions are emphatically etde- 
brated, and the procession is au important feature. 
Some of these peoples may be said to live proces- 
sionally. Very complete exaun)les may be seen 
among the (^hine.se and the modern Egyptians.^ 
Among funeral processions that of the ancient 
Roman nobiUs is remarkable. The dead man 
was accompanied by all his ancestors, represented 
by persons resembling them in form and stature 
and wearing wax portrait masks {imagines). In 
Western civilization the funeral and the wedding 
})rocessions survive in some completene.ss, while 
those celebrating other life-crises are more or less 
obsolete. 

As social organization develops, the solemnity 
of the procession is applied (1) to the economic 
operations on which the existence of man de})ends 
—agriculture, owing to its sedentary character, 
being conspicuous for this feature of celebration— 
and (2), as social operations are gradually ditfer- 
entiated, to the various subdivisions of activity— 
religious, legal, social, royal, and even athletic. 

2, Earlier processional forms. ~ The earlier 
forms of these applications throw light upon the 
meaning and purpose of procession. To expel the 
demon of cholera, a Chinese population marches 
in procession, with music and dances.^ In such a 
case the idea is probably that of a demonstration 

1 See J. J. M. de Oroot, The Religious System of China^ 
Leyden, 1892 ft.^passim^ and £. W. Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the. Modem Egyptians, London, 1896. 

3 De Groot, vi. 981 f. 


in force, to show the strength of the community. 
In a more elaborate form we have the procession 
of the Roman Snlii. The priests of this college 
were armed with peculiar helmets, shields, and 
staves, and their processional ritual was obviously 
a military pantomime, intended to overawe the 
demons of blight and infertility.^ The processions 
of the Perchteri in Austria were of a similar 
character.^ It is possible that, besides their 
minatory aspect, such mobilizations of the people 
were intended to disseminate the virtue of vegeta¬ 
tion-spirits, who may have been represented by 
certain of the performers.* Many processional 
rites have the object of exhibiting sacred things 
and distributing tlieir potem^y. 

Thus, in the ancient Greek world, the ‘gardens of Adonis,’ a 
vegetation-charm, were carried in procession.^ In Egypt at 
the festivals of Osiris women carried in procession phallic 
images of the god, perhaps as ‘a charm to ensure the growth 
of the crops.’Greece and India have similar phallic 
processions. 

But the meaning of the symbol may be simply 
minatory. 

The human sacrifice of the Khonds of Orissa, the rr^riah, is 
clearly an agricultural charm, and his virtue was distributed to 
the inhabitants in solemn procession.6 VVhiit Frazer terms ‘ the 
form of communion in which the sacred animal is taken from 
house to house, that all may enjoy a share of its divine inllu- 
cnee,’ is well illustrated by the rite of the Qilyaks. The sacred 
bear is taken in procession ‘into every house in the village, 
where fish, hrandy, and so forth are ofTered to him. . . . Jiis 
entrance into a house is supposed to bring a blessing.’The 
Hebrew Ark of the Covenant carried in procession served both 
as a protection and as a blessing. 

The carrying of sacred sheaves, trees, and other 
innumerable symbols of corn and wine is a regular 
practice of agricultural ritual, which Frazer has 
abundantly illustrated. 

3. Civic and religious processions.—The pro¬ 
cessional ‘ beating of the i>ounds * seems to have 
had primarily a purificatory intention. Processions 
of a (li.sciplinary cliaracter, to inspire resi^ect for 
law and custom, and so fortli, are irequently com¬ 
bined with pantomime and mask-performance— 
e.g., by such ‘societies’ as the Dnk-duk and 
Miimbo-jiimbo. In such cases as the fall of 
Jericho in early Hebrew story there seems to be 
implied a belief that procession round an object 
not only hems it in but also dominate.s it. 
The converse idea, illustrated by some uses of the 
inagi(?al circle (q.v.), is that procession round an 
object protects it. This idea may perhaps exist in 
the customs of beating the bounds and of civic 
processions round the city area. Of this charact(‘r 
are mayoral shows, though originally derived 
from gild-processions, celebrating both the gild 
and its patron, and the Panathenaic procession of 
ancient Athens, in which the sacred pej^lus of 
Athene served as the sail of the ship carried or 
drawn on rollers through the city, perhaps symbol¬ 
izing the maritime i)ower of the Athenian empire. 
Magnificent processions of athletes, horses, and 
chariots introduced the performance of the great 
‘games’ of Hellas; and the modem revival of 
Olympic games includes the procession. When 
crime was still expiated in public, a procession 
attended tlie malefactor to tlie place of punish¬ 
ment and execution. In this case there was a 
striking contrast between the outlying rabble and 
the procession itself, which should be ‘an organized 
body of people advancing in a formal or ceremonial 
manner.*® In modern times the procession is 
retained to dignify the law, royalty, parliament, 
civic and municipal functions, and is a special 

1 GJBS, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1918, pp. 246 ff., 260. 

a Ib. p. 283. * Ib. p. 250. 

* GD\ pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914,1. 236 f. 

0 Ib. ii. 112. 

8 QB^, pt. v.. Spirits qf the Com and of the Wild, London, 
1912, i. 240. 

7 lb. li. 190, 192, 810. 

8 EBr^\ s.v. ‘ Proceasion,* xxlL 414. 
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instrument of public appeal by bodies with a 
j^rievanco or desirous of tUauonstrating this or that 
political view. Friendly Societies and similar 
liodies make great use of it, and it is one of the 
chief instruments of the Salvation Army. 

Procession is a simi)le means either ot honouring 
or of degrading a person. The triumphal entry 
of Jesus balances the [)i()cession to Calvary. The 
‘ triumph’ of Homan generals was a very elaborate 
jirocession, including captives and spoils. It was 
remarkable for some peculiarities, which, in the 
opinion of Frazer, constitute an impersonation by 
the victor of the Jupiter Capitoliiius to whose 
temple he was borne in procession. lie wore the 
robes of the god, and his face was painted with 
vermilion. The custom survived the regal period 
into the republican.^ 

4. The procession in Roman Catholic ritual.— 

The procession and the recession, as modes of pro¬ 
ceeding to and receding from a ceremony, and also 
as acts of worship in tliemsclves, have always been 
of great importance in the organized nuigions. 
An exception is the Churches of the Helormatioii, 
which practically abolished, along with other 
ritual, every procession hut the funeral,^ and this 
is more or less extempore, and nut arranged by the 
clergy. Ever since Christianity, as early as the 
4th cent., adopted the procession from the existing 
religions, pagan rather tluiii Jewish, nnd ])rimarily 
for the funeral, the Komo.n Catholi» t'burcli has 
exploited it thorouglily. Lltanmy roqntlomSy and 
supplicationc^' were processi(»nal functions.® After 
the time of Gregory the Great the jtrocessional 
entry of the celebrant and the procession to the 
station became regular. In processions to the 
stations of the Cross the Saviour’s route to Calvary 
is represented and symbolized. The procession of 
the blessed sacrament is an old Roman Catholic 
function.^ The rulings of the llitxiale. Romanxim 
(tit. ix.) must be noted, as showing the continuity 
of processional ideas. 

There are ; ‘ (1) procesaioncs generates^ in which the whole 
body of the clorj^y takes part; (^DproceaaioneaordinaricBon yearly 
festivals, such as tiie Feast of the Ascension of the Virgin, the 
procession on Palm Sunday, the litimioe majores and 'tninorcs, 
the Feast of Corpus Cliristi, and on other days according to the 
custom of the churches; (3) proceasiones extraordinarice, or 
processions ordered on special occasions— e.g., to pray for rnin 
or fine weather, in time of storm, famine, plague, war, or in 
quacunque tribidalione —procession of thanksgiving, transla¬ 
tion of relics, the dedication of a church or cemetery. There 
are also processions of honour— e.g., to meet a royal personage, 
or the bishop on his first entry into his diocese.' 

5. The * pardon ’ of Brittany. — Processions of a 
special character or unusual interest are numerous. 
Ibirilicatory pro(;cssions through hre, or in Avhich 
the people walk upon fire, 0(;cur in agricultural 
ritual.® To the same sphere belong the processions 
of giant figures, carried to the burning, processions 
to the midsummer bonfires, and those in which 
torches are waved over the gardens and field.s.® 
The carnival processions of France and the pardons 
of Brittany are remarkably developed. The latter 
play an important part in the religious and social 
fife of the people.’ In Normandy such festivals 
are rare ; in Flanders they survive partially in the 
Kermesse, e,g., of Brussels. It has been suggested 
that the Breton pardon is a survival of pagan 
feasts of the dead. But in the most famous, tliat 
of Notre Dame de Bon Secours at Guinganip, held 
about midsummer, there is certainly a connexion 
with the agricultural ritual of fire, the central act 
of the night procession being the lighting of a huge 

» pt. 1., The Magic Art, London, 1911, ii. 174 f. 

2 KBr'^* xxll. 416b. 

3 Du Cange, Glossarium, Nlort, 1886, s.v. * Procesaio.’ 

^ H. Thurston, in CE, 8.i\ ‘ Processions,’ xii. 447 ft. 

5 GB-i, pt. vii., Balder the. Beautiful, London, 1918, il. 4 . 

« Ih. ii. 33, i. 107, no, 113ff., 184flf. 

7 The term ‘ pardon ' Is an application to the whole festival of 
a particular detail, not necessarily the primary feature, viz. the 
absolution obtained after pilgrimage to the shrine of the saint. 


lire in the chief place of the towri.^ Tlie pardon 
aptly links togetlu'r pilgrimage and procession. 
It illustrates eciually well the early connexion of 
religion with all sT)lieres of social life. Fairs of all 
kinds are held during the pardon, and merry¬ 
making is interpolated between solemn functions. 

‘From far and wide the people crowd to this feHtivar(th 0 
Pnnion of Ciuingamp). The chief procession is by nigJit; 
‘down every dark street llowed a aouble file of lights, each 
casting a bright reficxion on the face of the person who bore it. 
Thus, most of the pilgrims being in black and their bodies not 
distinguishalile from the darkness, it seemed a procession of 
white-capped white-winged cherubs of various ages, lloaiing in 
mid-air, while in their midst appeared ricii banners, ri li(juaries, 
statues of favourite saints, and finally Madame Marie de Bon 
Secours herself, in embroidered satin lud sparkling jewelled 
crown.'2 

Each parish procession is accompanied by its 
clergy, who lead the singing of ancient canticles. 
The several processions, as many as can be 
ac.commodated in the available space, halt round 
the great wood-pile, which is solemnly set alight 
by the priests.® The Godiva [procession and the 
Bezant procession of mediicval England seem to he 
developments of tlu) ‘ridings’ or ‘watches’ con¬ 
nected witli agricultural worship.® 

6. Procession and the drama.—Before referring 
to the acces.saries of procession and its development 
by aid of the drama into such complex forms as 
the pageant or trionfo, some details of method 
may be noted, 'the most elementary form.s of 
ceremonial procession perliajis are supplied by the 
performers in the allherta (coiTol)borec.s) and in- 
tichiuvm dramas of the nativesof Central Australia. 
They march in single hie, chanting. On certain 
occasions they trot, using a curious high action of 
the knee.® Perhaps the most artistically dignified 
of processions were those in which the Kavri<p6poi 
maidens of Hellas hgured as bearers of sacred 
things.® Such processions as those of the Greek 
M?enads and Tliyiades may be regarded as among 
the most emotional.’ The chorus of the Greek 
theatre came on the stage in procession (TrdpoSos), 
and left it in rece.ssion (^^o5os). Medkeval village 
festivals have been divided, as regards method, 
into two classes : (1) the processional dance (e.gr., 
in beating the bounds—this is the ‘ country dance ’), 
and (2) the ‘ ronde,’ or round movement round a 
worshipped object, such as the Maypole. Variation 
in the latter method was produced by moving 
either with or against the sun or clock, deasil 
or vrithershins,^ The term of ‘limning dance,’ 
or halting rhythm, mentioned in the OT, was 
characteristic of Hebrew procession; hence the 
term hajj applied to pilgrimage,® which in essence 
is a prolonged procession. 

A typical order is supplied by the Rituale 
Rovianxtm (tit. ix.): 


‘Those taking part in procession are to walk bareheaded 
(weather pcriuittiiiK), two and two, in decent costume, an<l with 
reverrnt mien ; cler^^y and laity, men and women, are to walk 
Bejiarately. The Cross is carried at the hca<l of the procession, 
and hantiers embroidered with sacred figures—these iianners 
must not be of military or trian^fular shape. Violet is the 
colour prescribed for processions, except on the Feast of Corjma 
Christi. The officiating priest wears a cope, or at least a sur¬ 
plice with a violet stole.’ 

It was probably the lack of great theatres capable 
of accommodating the whole population, such as 
those of ancient Greece, that led the mediawal 
peoples to make the ‘ mysteries ’ processional 
through the streets. The scenes were staged on 
moving platforms.^® Anotlier reason was the 

1 A. Le Braz, The Land of Pardons, Eng. tr., London, 1906, 

p. 22. 

2 F. M. Goatling, The Bretons at Uome, London, 1909, p. 23 f. 

4 Ek* B.^OhamberB, The Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 1903, i. 


118f.,2‘22. 

B Spencer-Gillen*, pp. 173 ff., 618, and paa^m. 

6 See L. R. Farnell, CGS v. 169. 7 Jb. pp. 163 f., 16«. 
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natural tendency to make nrocessions dramatic. 
I'wo converse causes thus helj)ed to unite the pro¬ 
cession and the sta^^e. Tlie ‘ridings’ on St. 
Georges J)ay and other occasions were ‘glorified’ 
by tiiese pantomimic representations or dumh- 
show nageants.^ Tlicse culminated, or rather 
reached an artificial climax, losing their folk- 
interest, when Elizabetlian artists elaborated the 
pageant and tlie Italians the trionfo. A cons^ucu- 
ous example of such processional exhibitions, 
though tlie scenes were not apparently always 
acted, is the dance of death, danse macabre^ 'J'odfcn- 
tanz, trionfo della morte. Gars, drajiod in black 
and white, were drawn through the streets. On 
these were the Angel blowing the last (rump ami 
Death with his scythe. Hefore and behind marched 
men robed in black and white, and wearing ‘ death 
masks.’ Choirs chanted the MiscrereJ^ This 
dance of death, and the possible origin of the 
Breton pardon in the funeral, taken with the fact 
that the earliest Christian jirocession was funeral, 
while it is to-day the latest to survive, show the 
funeral procession to bo the most constant expres¬ 
sion of the religious mandi. 

It. DasCKS. — Dancing and jirocession are .soim;- 
times confused terminologically—a result partlj" 
due to the existence of jwocessional dances, or the 
enlivening of the procession by the dance. The 
herelic Albigenses c.alled dancing the procession of 
the devil.3 The bear dance {dpKreLa) of Athenian 
girls was jirobably processional rather thanchoric.^ 
The ‘dances’ of the old Roman CAjllegia, such as 
that of the Salii, wore dignified processions with 
some variety of movement.® 

I. Physical and psychical aspects.—Dancing® 
is an instinctive mode of muscular expression of 
feeling, in man and many animals, especially 
birds. In the social life of the human race it has 
played a part which touches evmy activity of the 
individual and society. Dancing may be described 
as ‘ play ’ in its absolute form. Rhythm is insepar¬ 
able from its movements, as it is from any bodily 
function, and therefore belongs to it without 
saying. It is in the middle stages of culture that 
dancing is .seen at its highest development. Here 
it is much more, and also less, than a ‘ poetry of 
motion,’ or the ‘ silent poetry’ of Simonides. It is 
rather life expressed in muscular movement. The 
human instinct of play is closely connected with 
the human love of excitement. The dance satisfies 
both, and its rhythmical character also makes it 
suitable for the expression of the most solemn and 
conti'olled emotions. It is at once the servant of 
Apollo and of Dionysus. 

Dancing, in the jiroper s(uise, consists in rhyth¬ 
mical moN'ement of any part or all parts of the 
body in accordance with some scheme of individual 
or concerted action. As Aristotle remarked, 
dancing is imitative ; and in all its forms it is an 
artistic imitation of physical movement expressive 
of emotions or ideas. 

In its siniplost terms it has been described as ‘merely the 
voluntary ai)i)liration of the rhythmic principle, when excite¬ 
ment has induced an abnormally rapid oxidization of brain 
tissue, to the physical exertion by which the overcharged brain 
is relieved.’? 

The social importance of dancing depends on its 
instinctive caus.ation and its results. It has been 
noted that the physiological ell'ects of dancing 

1 Ohambers, i. 221, ii. 165 ff. 

2 0. G. Jlerbcrnmnn, in CJS, s.v. ‘Dance of Death,’ iv. 
617. 

3 W. O. Smith and A. B. F. Young, in a.v. ‘ Dance, 

vli. 7t)6b 

* CGS ii. 436 ff. 

® Livy, i. 20; Quintilian, 1. 2. 18; Seneca, Epp. 15 ; Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 10. 

•5 R. Voss, Dfr Tanz und seine Geachichle, BerWrif 1869, devotes 
twelve paj^^es (3-16) to cited definitions of dancing. 

^ EBrn vii. 795*. 


are idiuitical with the physiological results of 
pleasure.^ 

* Muscular movement, of which the dance is the most com¬ 
plex expression, is undoubted!}' a lucthod of auto-intoxication 
of the very greatest potency.’* ‘A ^irl who has waltzed for a 
quarter of an hour is in the same condition as if she had drunk 
champagne.’ 3 

With regard to the muscular movements involved, 
the following has been observed of Kaffir dancing : 

‘ The perfection of the art or science consists in their being 
able to put every part of the body into motion at tlie same 
time.’'* 

Sergi notes that it ‘ tomfiies every vital organ.’® 
Of the iMarquesan girls Melville w'lites : 

They ‘dance all over, as it were ; not only do their feet dance, 
but their arms, bands, lingers, ay, their very eyes seem to 
dance in their heads. In good sooth, tluw so sway their float¬ 
ing forms, arch their necks, toss aloft Uieir naked arms, and 
glide and sv\im and whirl.'*’ 

‘ Primitive dancing . . . embraces all movements of the 
limbs an(i body expressive of joy or grief, all pantomimic repre¬ 
sentations of incidents in the lives of the dancers, all perform¬ 
ances in which movements of the body are employed to excite 
the passions of hatred or love, pitv or revenge, or to arouse the 
warlike insliucts, and all ceremonies in which such movements 
express homage or worship, or are used as religious exercises.’ ? 

Groos Speaks of the ‘self-created world of the 
dance,’® in wliich the dancer realizes himself in a 
pliy.sical improvisation. ‘ The sensation of motion,’ 
says IvliiKi, is ‘a pleasure-giving sensation,’ and 
Aristippus defined ])leasure as a ‘ gentle motion.’ 
On the physiological side dancing develops energy 
and releases it ; it promotes tumescence and eflecLs 
detnui(*.-,eence. 

‘ I have seen a young fellow’s muscles quiver from head to 
foot ami his jaws tremble, without any apparent ability on his 
part to control them, until foaming at the mouth, and with his 
eyes rolling, he falls in a paroxysm upon the ground.' 

In both individual and social functioning the 
dance is thus a translative engine of emotional 
energy. Rlulosojdiy has noted this, and I’ytha- 
gorean mysticism found in it a replica of the move¬ 
ments of tlie stars in their couises, ‘ when the 
morning stars danced togetlier.’ Folk-lore has it 
that the sun dances on Faster Day. John Davies 
elaborated sucli fancies in his poem Orchestra 
(London, 1596).” 

The dance is thus a natural method of celebrat¬ 
ing anything, and of (sxpressing individual or social 
emotions or ideas. Rrimarilv mere physical play, 
it has developed in many spheres, gymnastic and 
artistic, as a pastime, and as a sexual stimulus; 
but in social cvoliiDon it s main applications are the 
ceremonial and the dramatic, which of course may 
include various other functions of the dance. Thus, 
in the mimetic dances of tlie simpler cultures there 
are combined worship, drama, exercise, excite¬ 
ment, ]>astime, })lay, art, 

2. Range of movements.—The range of move¬ 
ments ill dancing is naturally very considerable, 
connecting on the one side with marching ste[)s, 
‘parades,’ and on the other with tlie gestures of 
tlie hand.s used in conversation. Mctri<;al terms 
in versification are frequently derived from choric 
steps. In modern dancing as a pastime, move¬ 
ment is practically confined to the lejjs. But in 
earlier stages the rest of the body and especially 
the hands are employed. 

1 O. Sergi, Les Emotions. Fr. tr., London, 1901, p. 330. 

2 F. Lagrange, Physiology of Bodily Exercise, Eng. Ir., 
London, 1889, ch. ii. 

3 lb,\ II. H. F.llls, Studies in the Psychuogy of Sex, lii., 
Analysis of the Sexual Impulse, Philadelphia, 1003, p. 44 f. 

4 Ellis, loc. cit., citing VV, C. Holden, Past and Future of the 
Kaffir Races, Ixindon, 1866, p. 274. 

Sergi, p. 288. 

Ellis, iii. 46, quoting H. Melville, Typee, London, 1903. 

7 yi’L’rO vii. 79.')*. 

H K. Groos, Die Spiels der Menschen, Jena, 1899, p. 112. 

9 AJPs X. {1898162. 

10 Mrs. French-Slieldon, in JAl xxi. [1892] 366 f. 

11 W. W. Skeat, Ftym. Diet., Oxford, 1010, defines dancing ‘to 
trip with measured steps.’ This definition ignores all the body 
except the lower limbs. The word is connected with O.H.G. 
tinsen, ‘ to draw or drag forcibly,’ ‘ to trail along,' 
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The typical Malay movements are shufUinf; of the feet and 
swayinj? of the hands.i An old Roman writer speaks of the 
‘ eloquent hands’ of a jaintomime dancer.2 The funeral danc- 
ln<f in ancient K^ypt included a curious outward twistinjr of the 
hands raised above the head.^ The dancinj^ of the Indians of 
(luiana ‘ consists chiefly in stampinj' on the ground, and stagger¬ 
ing in dilTerent attitudes as if intoxicated.-* 

Movements of the trunk are conspicuous in 
ancient and primitive dancinf'. National and 
racial dilierences in method are not fundamental, 
and the use of music and of paraphernjilia, such as 
wea])ons and scarves, is an obvious aid to physical 
ex])rossion. 

Most of the ancient Greek hall-games were dances. In a 
Malay dance the performers carry sheaves of arecA-palm flowers, 
to which their movements give the appearance of being alive.® 
In some of its aspects artistic dancing lx)rders 
on tlie acrobatic and tlie juggling arts. The 
majority of social religious dances, on the other 
hand, are more akin to the procession, and consist 
largely of processional dancing, evolution, or 
})antoniime. 

That dancing is a development of physical play is shown by 
the familiar fact that some animals, especially birds, dance, not 
only as a method of courting, but at other times, as an indi¬ 
vidual expression of play, often combined into soeial d.aucing.6 
The dance of the argus pheasant, tlie ‘ wait/’ of the ostrich, the 
bowing and scraping of tlie penguin, are well known. It has 
been observed that animal dancing is very human like in ap¬ 
pearance.7 Insects and birds perform air-danccs, and fishes 
water-dances. Dancing on skates is man’s use of another 
element. 

A dance of the Timagaini Algonquins will typify 
the ordinary pastime <ljin( e of the simpler peoples 
and of pea.santry geiKiially. 

‘The common Round Dance is an outdoor jwrformancegener¬ 
ally performed at the camp. One man sings any one of a set of 
tunes, which seem to be mostly improvisations in which humor¬ 
ous passages are often introduced, accompanying himself upon 
a drum whicli is Buspende<l from tiie branches of a tree. The 
dancers form a circle, generally with the men at the head of 
the line, some carrying rattles. Then they begin trotting 
around to the left quite close together, ir. time to the music. 
There is very little form to the dance. It seems to be for the 
most part merely a form of annisement in which women and 
children join for the sake of excitement. At irregular intervaks 
the dancers may face right about and circle in the opposite 
direction a few turns.’** 

This and other dances of the Timagaini were still 
being performed in the ordinary course at the 
time of writing. 

f . Auto-intoxication and ecstasy.—The power- 
neuro-inuscular and emotional influence, lead¬ 
ing to auto intoxication, is the key both to the 
popularity of dancing in itself and to its employ¬ 
ment for special purposes, such as the production 
of cerebral excitement, vertigo, and various epi- 
lejitoid results, in the case of medicine men, 
shaman.s, dervishes, prophets, oracle-givQi'.s, vision¬ 
aries, and sectaries even in modern culture. The 
similar results attainable by the normal person 
indicate that the dance with its power of produc¬ 
ing tumescence was the ‘ fundamental and primi¬ 
tive form of the orgy.’® The effect of dancing 
‘among the spinning Dervishes or in the ecstatic 
worship of Jlacclms and Cybelo amounted to some- 
thing like madness.’^" It is probably due to some 
instinctive appreciation of tliese effects, as well as 
to tlie similar desire to retain self-po.sses.sion and 
dignity, which is one of the chief causes of aversion 
from intoxication generally, that the ancient 
Greeks and Romans and many Oriental peoples 
confined dancing to professionals. Socrates danced 
1 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 4.‘i9. 

^ L. C. Purser, in Smith’s Diet, of Gr. ana Horn. Antiq,^, 
8.V. ‘ Pantomimus,’ citing Cassiodorus, Var. iv. 61. 

3 Lilly Grove (Mrs. J. G. Frazer), Dancing, London, 1895, p. 16. 

* W. H. Brett, Indian Tribes of Guiana, London, 1868, p. 
349. 

® Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 466 f. 

® Grove, p. 16, referring to Darwin and W. H. Hudson ; Ellis, 
iii. ‘28 ff., *29-34, citing authorities. 

Ellis, iii. 34. 

8 F. G, Siieclc, in Geol. Survey of Canada, Ottawa, 1916 
(jVuxewm Bulletin, no. 18, p. 70). 

3 Ellis, vi.. Sex in lielation to Society, Philadeli>liia, 1910, 

p. 222. 

10 EBrn vii. 795«^. 


for exercise only. Cicero observes that no gentle¬ 
man dances unless intoxicated or mad : ‘ Nemo fere 
sal tat .sobrius nisi forte in.sanit.’^ 


The Bororo medlcino-man, by dancing and singing for several 
hours and by incessant smoking, works himself up into a state 
of ecsta8y.2 In F.uropean folk-lore it was believed that witches 
danced unholy dunces.^ Tim Hebrew prophets often availed 
themselves of this method of inducing inspiration.-* The spin¬ 
ning of the dancing dervish is parallelo<i by the ‘ dancing 
manias' of the Middle Ages and tlie performances of the 
Shakers In more recent times. The howling dervish would cut 
himself with knives and cat live coals. Ho was ‘unconscious 
of the acts of his body.’® Russian seelaries, such as the 
Khlysti, produce religious excitement by wild dancing.® To 
induce possession it is a favourite method among all classes of 
shaiiiiin ; and it was practised for thi.s purpose l)y African 
kings.’? 

4 . Courtship and dancing.—Just as the male 
bird of several spt^cics parjidc.s and dani^c.s before 
the female, with the object of producing tumescence 
both in himself and in lier, so to the .sjivage danc¬ 
ing is the chief mean.s of courting a woman, and 
for the same reason. In both bird and man the 
‘intention^ is ummnscious; it is prompted and 
engineered by instinct. The ‘showing oil’ of 
modern youth is equally instinctive, llie danc¬ 
ing of the modern ball-room i.s of course one of 
the recognized means of bringing young people 
togetlicr. It is a relined form of .stimulus, though, 
when the waltz was introduced into England about 
a century ago, it caused much popular indignation,® 
due mostly to the detail of mutual clasping by the 
dancers, practically unknown till then in social 
dancing. It is .stated that the waltz was originally 
the clo.sing act of a dramatic dance representing the 
‘romance of love, the seeking, and the fleeing.’® 

In New Guinea courtship no words are spoken. The suitor, 
on convenient occasions, dances before the girl, making athletic 
hounds, and going through the moveiiivnts of spearing ami the 
like.*® Conversely, the Minnetaree girl dances and then taps on 
the shoulder the man of her choice.** In Torres Straits, as else¬ 
where, a good dancer is admired by the women .*‘2 Here, as in 
masculine admiration for women-dancers, may be seen an 
example of how art and sex interact. The Australian natives, 
like many primitive peoples, celebrate with dancing various 
social ceremonies and solemn meetings.*® This is often in 
group-formation, men and women vis^a-vis. Licence generally 
follows. Many peoples perform such dances at ceremonies 
celebrating sexual crises— e.g., the Kallirs at circumcision and 
marriage.G It is signillcant that intercourse of the sexes also 
follows group-dancing in Australian celebrations of peace.*® In 
pastime dances for purposes of courtship or artistic dances for 
the excitement of spectators appropriate movements are natur¬ 
ally employed in the earlier societies. The Nias women empha¬ 
size the curves of the body, and undulate the flanks. A sarong 
is W'ound and unwound over the face and breast.*® This Is a 
typical basis for many such dances among various peoples. The 
htilU'Mila of Taliiti and the dayise de ventre of N. Africa are 
well-known examples. 

5 . The war-dance.—The primary aim of the 
war-dance seems to be the development of physical 
excitement, and consequently courage, in the 
dancing warriors, and, secondarily, as magical 
ideas attach themselves, the aim of frightening the 
enemy by a demonstration of violence is added. 
Rut, throughout, the practical but unconscious 
result for the savage regiments is drill and a 
reliearsal of attack. The latter moaning also 
takes on the notions of imitative magic. In the 
same way a modern peasant soldier, rehearsing an 


1 Pro Murena, vi. [13]. 

2 OB3, pt. iv., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, il. 72. 

3 Ib., pt. vi.. The Scapegoat, p. 102. 

* E, G. Hirsch, in JE, 8,v. ‘ Dancing,’ iv, 426; cf. 1 8 10*®*- 
1920 -’-!-*. 


® 11. B. Tristram, Eastern Customs in Bible Lands, London, 
1894, pp. 207-210; D. B. Macdonald, in Efir**, s.v, ‘Dervish,’ 
viii. 75 f. 

0 GB'i, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 408. 

*? Jb., pt, iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, il. 192f. 

8 Byron, The Waltz, London, 1813. ® EIHs, vi. 48. 

1® R. E. Guise, in JAI xxviii. [1899J 209, 214 f. 

** E. James, Expedition to the Rocky Mowitains, 18I9~tO, 
under Major Long, London, 1823, 1. 337. 

*2 A. G. Haddon, in JA I xix. {1S90J 394. 

** E. J. Eyre, Journals of Expeditions into Central Australia, 
London, 1S45, ii. 235; W. Marsden, Hist, of Sumatra, London, 
1783, p. 230; JA / xxiv. [1894J 174. . . 

*'* Holden, p. 192. 1® ^ *txiv. 174. 

*0 E. Modigliani, Un viaggio a Nias, Milan, 1890, p. 649, 
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attack or practising with the bayonet, may imagine 
that lie is actually lighting the spiritual forms of 
tin* enemy or some vague ghostly foe. There can 
be little doubt that the war-dances of barbarous 
jieoples and even those of the ancient Spartans 
w’ere, unconsciously, rehearsals of battle.^ 

War-dances are performed also for the purpose 
of combating supernatural influences of any kind. 

The Arunta of Australia, after returning from an expedition 
of venpreance, dance an excited war-dance, by way of repelling 
the {fhost of the man whom they have executed. 

In agricultural ritual the evil inHuences of blight, 
bad weather, and general infertility with its various 
causes are often assailed by a war-dance or similar 
demonstration. 

ThuH, in ancient Italy, * the dancing priests of the god [Mars] 
derived their name of Salii from the leaps or dances which they 
were bound to execute as a solemn religious ceremony every 
year in the Oomitium. . . . Similar colleges of dancing priests 
are known to have existed in many towns of ancient Italy.’^ 
But their daiuung was a war-danco with curious weapons (see 
above), more potent, doubtless, for expelling demons of infer¬ 
tility* than their high leaps were for making the corn grow 
high. The natives of French Guinea prepare the fields for 
sowing, thus : ‘ Fifty or sixty blacks in a line, with bent backs, 
are smili/ig the earth simultaneous!}' with their little iron tools, 
whic:h gleam in the sun. Ten paces in front of them, marching 
backwards, the women sing a well marked air, clapping their 
hands as for a dance, and the hoes keep time to the song. 
Between the workers and the singers a man runs and dances, 
crouching on his hams like a clown, while he whirls about his 
musket and performs other manceuvres with it. Two others 
dance, also pirouetting and smiting the earth here and there 
with their little hoe. All that is necessary for exorcising the 
spirits and causing the grain to sprout.’® 

A remarkable Greek parallel to this is the agricultural cere¬ 
mony of the ancient Magnetes and .df^nianians termed xapn-aio. 
Men ploughed and sowed, but acted as on the alert against 
robbers. The drama ended in a conflict and the repulse of the 
enemy.® The old English morris-dancers wore bells fastened to 
their legs to frighten away evil spirits.7 

6 . Agricultural dances. — In many such cere¬ 
monies at tlie operations of agriculture tlie move¬ 
ments of the performers may bo 8up])Osed to 
stimulate, by the action of imitative magic, the 
growth of the crops, or the performers may be 
supposed themselves to roi>rescnt the spirits of 
vegetation, and by their presence to disseminate 
virtue and fertility. It is not impossible that such 
ideas should have been combined. Many European 
cases are thus explained by Frazer: 

They are ‘ intended both to stimulate the growth of vegeta¬ 
tion in spring and to expel the demoniac or other evil influences 
. . . and these two motives of stimulation and expulsion, 
blended and perhaps confused together, appear to explain the 
quaint costumes of the mummers, the multitudinous noises 
which they make, and the blows whi(;h they direct either at 
invisible foes or at the visible and tangible persona of their 
fellows.’® 

Where, however, the operations of agriculture 
are ceremonially imitated, the stimulation is prob¬ 
ably not so much from the supposed presence of 
the corn-spirits or from any precise action of imita¬ 
tive magic as from the actual, practical result of a 
rehearsal, the instinct to which comes naturally 
from the human tendency to imitate and dramatize 
—in simpler terms, to play. Among the later 
developments of this instinct into ‘magical’ 
applications the most important seems to be the 
production of movement (or growth) in nature, 
following upon the movements of man. Many 
‘sympathetic’ rites are explained by this idea, 
which is derived straight from the [isychology of 
the dance. 

1 On war-dances see F. de M6nil, Uiat. de la danse d travers 
les dges, Paris, 15J05, pp. 217-235, 
a Spenoer-Gillen», p. 403 ff. 

® pt. vi., I'he Scapegoat, p. 232. 4 lb. p. 234. 

® O. de Sanderval, De VAtlaniique au NigeY par le Foutah- 
Djallon, Paris, 1883, p. 230, quoted in GB^, pt. vi., The Scape¬ 
goat, p. 236. 

® O. E, Marindin, in Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Antiq.^ 
«.t). ‘ Saltatio,’ ii. 503. 

7 OB^, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 250 f. On morris-dancers see 
E. K. Chambers, i. 195, where the most probable derivation of 
‘morris’ is given, from Morisco, a Moor, in reference to the 
blackened faces of the mummers. 

8 GB^, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 261 f. 


Thus, appointed, though ceremonial, overseers 
may very practically inspire the workers and 
instruct them in the details of their work. In 
modern slang, they cause not only nature but the 
workers also to ‘ get a move on ’ by themselves 
moving. 

The Cora Indians of Mexico at their sowing-festival depute 
two old women to represent the goddesses of sowing; they 
imitate in dancing the operations of digging and placing the 
seed.i 

This kind of description may fairly represent the 
belief of the informants at the time, but, in view 
of the previous considerations and of others to be 
stated, it is probably one of the late sophistications 
of which folk-lore is full, and which obscure the 
natural origin of many social customs and cere¬ 
monies. 

The Motu of New Guinea dance that ‘ there may be a large 
harvest. If the dancing is not given, there will be an end to 
the good growth.’ These people hold that every dance has 
some material result; ‘no dances are useless.”'^ The Kayans 
of Borneo dance in order to bring to the fields from its distant 
home ‘ the soul of the rice.' 

Simple folk have not always a reason to give for 
their instinctive acts, nor is it possible always to 
assign a reason except instinctive reaction to this 
or that desire. But the cases just cited fall in 
Avith others, which may bo described as merely 
persuasive in intention. The dancer seems to be 
saying, ‘ I am energetic and am proving it; I pray 
thee, do likewise.’ The idea that to be busy one¬ 
self will insjiire other persons or things to be the 
same is the psychological exiilanation of many of 
these ‘ magical ’ processes, especially the * sym¬ 
pathetic.’ 

In Scotland the farmer’s wife danced at the harvest festival 
with ‘the sheaf’ on her back.* In the l>anzig district the 
people dance round ‘the Old Man’ (the last sheaf), or the 
woman who bound it dances with ‘ the Old Man.’® 

Dancing at agricultural festivals round a sheaf, 
tree, or pole, the May tree and the like,® is the 
commonest of those folk-dances which combine 
ritual with pastime. Dancing round an object 
may apiiarcntly have an honoriHc intention. The 
following is a type of a large number of agricul¬ 
tural dances: 

To ensure a tall crop of hemp, it is the custom among the 
peasants of Franche ComU\ Transylvanian Saxony, Baden, and 
Suabia to dance with high leiii)S. So in the case of flax and 
various cereals.’ In such eubtoms as this the notion that the 
higher the jumping the taller will be the crop is probably an 
after-thought. 

There are numerous rites in whicli the sexual 
activity of human beings is supposed to assist the 
fecundity of nature. Sexual processes are often 
imitated in the dance, and may lead to magical 
ideas. 

Thus, the natives of N.W. Brazil imitate in dance the act 
of procreation and ‘are believed to stimulate the growth of 
plants.’ 8 

Such dances seem to be in origin rather celebra¬ 
tions of the season or its work than magical 
charms, and, when the magical meaning is added, 
it is probably only half-serious. The permanent 
and original element is the vigour and movement 
of tlie dancers, representing the workers. 

At the Matabele festival of the new fruits the soldiers danced 
round the king, who somellmes joined in. ‘ W hen he did so, 
the medicine-men ond their saLelJites, armed with thorn-bushes, 
rushed about among the dancers and incited them to fresh 
efforts by a vigorous application of the thorns to the bodies of 
such as seemed to flag. The king’s wives also sang and danced 
before him in long lines, holding the marriage-ring in their right 
hands and green boughs in their left.’ Similarly at the Kaffir 
corn-festivals generally; in one of these the king dances ‘ in a 
mantle of grass' or ‘of herbs and corn-leaves. This mantle is 

^ GB^, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 238, quoting K. T. Preuss, 
Die Naparit-Expedition, i., ‘ Die Religion der Oora-Indianer,’ 
Leipzig, 1912, pp. xcviii f., 01 ff. 

3 J. Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, Ixindon, 1887, 
p. 181 f. 

8 GB\ pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, i. 186. 

* lb. i. 160. a lb. i. 219. 

a GB^, pt. i.. The Magie Art, ii. 47, 62, 65, 66. 7 ib. i. 138f. 

8 lb., pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, I. 111. 
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afterwards burnt and its asiifs are s.-altered and trodd(‘n int(» 
the ground by cattle.’i Here the king acts as master of the 
ceremonies in a celebration of harvest. It is unnecessarv to 
suppose that he definitely represents a corn-spiril; hia coslinne 
Is naturally adapted to the occa.vion. 

7. Magical dancing.—The notion that dancing 
by rca.son of its vigorous niovenient can induce 
movement in the environment is illustrated by 
curious custonifj einj)I<)3'cd for rain-makiug. 

In .Morocco ball-games of the hockey type are played for this 
purpose; the ra])iu movements of the hall and the players arc 
supposed to induce movement in the clouds.Another case of 
ceremonial movement (which is of the essence of magical danc¬ 
ing) is that of the rain-maker of the Australian Arunta. To 
produce a shower of rain, he goes througli a {;urious process of 
quivering in his body and legs, while his assistatits chant in 
time with his movements. At day-hreak he makes a final and 
exhaustive effort. 

It has been suggestetl that the crane-dance 
iy^pavos) of Greek mytliology records a magical 
dance for assisting the progress of the sun. This 
ca-^e is complicated. 

‘When Tlieseus larided with Ariadne in Delos on his return 
from Crete, he and the young companions whom he had rescuetl 
from the Minotaur are said to have danced a mazy dam-v m 
imitation of the intricate windings of the labyrinth; on account 
of its sinuous turns the dance was called “ the < ’rune.” ’ 

In various parts of tlie world, pantomimic dances 
have imitated the lliglit of birds. This may be the 
case here. A similar dance was [iractised by the 
Romans, as * the Game of Troy.^ The maze-scheme 
for dancin*^ evolutions, however, is tjuite cumm('n, 
and would easily attach to itself tanious names 
and exploits. Frazer suggests that the intention 
of both was to imitate, and so to assi.st, the nun’s 
progress through the sky.’^ 

The data are insullicient to analyze such cases 
as that of the king of Onitsha, on the Niger, 
who danced annually before his people, possibly 
to show his physical litncss.^ But, certainly, 
throughout what may be cahed the positive 
applications of dancing, jiersonal vigour is demon¬ 
strated and invites attention. In many customs 
it may be said both to compel attention and to 
invite imitation. 

Some afiplications of the dance are ‘ sympathetic ’ 
in the natural sense, without being necessarily 
magical. 

Thus, it is recorded of old Madagascar that, ‘ while the men 
are ut the wars, and until their return, the women and girls 
cease not day and night to dance. . . . They believe that by 
dancing they impart strength, courage, and good fortune to 
their husbands.’® So Yuki women danced continuously that 
their men might not be weary.7 These very natural practices, 
such as children would instinctively develop, are not primarily 
rnagicAl. On the Gold Coast, when a battle is expected, the 
women at home have a kind of sham light, in which they cut to 
pieces green gourds, a.s if they were the oneniy.8 The wives of 
soldiers, in all ages, have shown a fundamental desire to be 
fighting by the side of their husbands. 

Dancing very frequently accompanies the 
funeral, and no less frequently is performed at or 
round the death-bed. These customs are still 
found to-day among the peasantry of Spain, 
France, and Ireland, as well a.s among such natives 
as tliose of the K. Indian islamls, and N. and S. 
America.® Various beliefs attach to this applica¬ 
tion of the dance. 

The Gauchos dance to celebrate the dead person’s entrance 
into heaven. 10 In 1879 the congregation of a coloured church in 
Arkansas danced for three nights round the grave of their dead 
pastor, trying to bring him back to life.” 


1 GB"^, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, ii. 70 f., 66 ff. 

2 E. Westermarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs ... in Morocco, 
Helsingfors, 1913, p. 121 ff. 

3 Spcncer-Gillen's p. 189 ff. 

GB'i, pt. iii., The Dyinq God, London, 1911, p. 76If., quoting 
Plutarch, Theseus, 21; Julius Pollux, iv. 101. 

® 1h,, pt. ii., Taboo, London, 1911, p. 123. 

^ E. de Flacourt, Uisl. de la grands Isle Madagascar, Paris. 
UmS, p. »7f. 

vS. Powers, Tribes of Cnlifomia, Washington, 1877, p. 129 f. 

* A. H. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the GoM Coast, 
London, 1887, p. 226. 

GroN e, pp. 4 , 15, 19, 41, 61 f.. 75-79, 116f., 186, 275, 291, 329. 
It. H. Cunninghame Graham, in.S'af. /iev., Christmassuppl., 
1890, p. 17. 

” ./.I FB i. [1890] 83. 


8 . The religious dance. —Dancing as a form or 
part of religious worship is a natural pheiiomcnoii, 
whatever may he the precise meaning or ajiplicalion 
of the particular occasion. In early Chnstianify 
bishops le<i the faitliful in the sacred dances liuth 
in the churches and before the tombs of the 
niartyrs. The practice was forbidden by the 
Council of 69 ‘ 2 , hut the }»rohihition was iiiellective. 
(_ enUiries later the Liturgy of Laris included the 
rubric, /e chttnouie hallera au premier psaume. 
A.s late as the 18 th cent, dancing by the priests on 
saints days was jnactised in Kiimch provinces.^ 

1 he various ideas connected with dancing will 
he found latent in tlie reli-ious dance. When 
David danced befoie the Ark, the act no doubt 
meant something more than the desire to honour 
the sacrctl object. In some cases where the inten¬ 
tion is certainly to ‘move’ the deity, tlie v’igoroiis 
movements of the danc* ^ make the dance a real 
form of prayer. The following example is sug¬ 
gestive : 

The Tarahuinarc Indians of Mexico hold that ‘the favour of 
tbf goils may he won ► y what for w ant of a belter term may be 
called dan<-ing, but what in reality is a senes of monotonous 
moveuientfi, a kind of rh^sthniieal exercise, kejit up sometimes 
for two Mights, liy dint of such hard work they think to pre- 
vad upon the gods to grant their prayers. . . . TheTarahnmares 
assert that the dances have been tauglit them by the animalH. 

. . . Dance w ith these people is a very serious and certnnonious 
matter, a kind of worship and incantation rather than amuse¬ 
ment.' 

The honorific element pervades many customs. 
In some cases it is direct. 

Thus, among the Timagami Indians the feast-dance is ‘a 
celebration in honour of someone who has provided a feast for 
the camp. The guests are invited in the afternoon, and the 
food is shared from a ('oinnion place w'here it has been spread 
upon the ground, each gm-st being provided with ids eating 
utensils. Tobacco is dislnhiited after the feast. When evening 
comes on, the chief performs the feast-dance in honour of the 
<lonor. Ho wears some extra ajiparel and carries a drum in his 
hand to accompany his singing. . . . While singing the feast- 
song, inserting a few words at times in honour of the feast- 
maker, and drumming, he dances before the assembly. Soon 
he threads his way in and out amongst the peonle, continuing 
his song, and when he has gone through the ranks of the 8pe<‘- 
tators he dances back to the feast-ground and ends his dance.'* 

9. Pantomimic dancing.—From the point of 
view of «.sthutics dancing may be described ns 
mu.scular iiiiisic. Like music, it expresses prim¬ 
arily itself; secondarily it expresses whatever is 
within the .scojie and material of the art. In this 
secondary function dancing is pantomimic. 

The pantomimic has the longest history of all 
forms of dancing. It is highly developed in the 
lowest cultures, such as the Australian, anti it 
is popular in the highest civilizations of to-day. 
Like other forms, it is applied to various purposes 
and on various diti’ering occasions. Many other 
forms (see exanqiles cited above) are pantoniimit;. 
Practically all the ceremonial of the Arunta and 
other Australians is pantomimic, and special orna¬ 
mentation and dres.s are usual accessaries.* 

A good deal of mysticism is attached to the 
masked dances or pantomimes which have had so 
remarkable a development among the natives of 
N.W. America. They represent incidents in the 
lives of the guardian spirits of the tribe. 

‘ The gift' of a dance * means that the prot^-g^ of the spirit is 
to perform the same dances which have been shown to him. 
In these dances he personates the spirit. . . . The obtaining of 
the magical gifts [e.g., the ‘death-bringer,’ an<l the water of 
life, as well as the dance itself) from these spirits is called loko- 
ala, while the person who has obtained them becomes naualaku, 
supernatural, which is also the quality of the spirit himself. 
The ornaments of all these spirits are describea as made of 
cedar hark, which is dyed red in the juice of alder bark. They 
appear to their devotees only in winter.'* 

In so far as any worship is connected with such 
animal-dances, tliey will involve various religious 
emotions. 

t Sat. Rev., 18th Jan. 1896, p. 62. 

*C. Lumholtz, Unknoum Mexico, London, 1903, I. 830 f. 

3 Speck, p. 27 f. * Spencer-Oillen-'*’, passim. 

» F. Boas, in Report U.S. Nat. Hist. Mus.for 1895, Washing¬ 
ton, 1897, p. 896. 
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Thus, if no reason is piven, we assume that, when the Yuchi 
Indians in some of their (innces imitate the movements and 
cries of their totem ariimals, they are doing them Imnour.l 
The Ziifii dance liefore sacred tortoises nui> be ‘to intercede 
with tiie ancestral spirits, incarnate in the animals.’^ 

The secirel societies of the Nass Kiver Indians possess as heir¬ 
looms ceremonial dances in one of which the performers practise 
cannibalism ; in another they eat dogs ; in a third they break 
objects with a long club, paying for the dcstroyetl property with 
property of higher value.S The last detail is akin to tW system 
of potlatch. 

In the bear-dance of the Timagaml Indiana the men and 
women form a large circle, with a leader to direct opera¬ 
tions. ‘ The circle of dancers led by the chief, who carries a 
drum and sings the bear-dance song, then storts around counter¬ 
clockwise. The leader sometimes dances hackw’ards, turns 
around, stoops, and in other wajs imitates the bear. . . . The 
circling keeps up until the song is finished. The idea of this 
dance seems to be to honour the bear by imitating him.'< In 
another dance of the same people, the duck-dance, the move¬ 
ments of a flock of ducks and drakes are represented by the 
evolutions of the dancers, in swerving chain-ftgure.s. It is 
curious to note that such a dance is interlarded with European 
steps—‘ a modern waltz turn or tw'O i.s introduced ’ between the 
movements. At the close the performers quack two or three 
times. * This is purely a plea.suro-danc.e.’B 

Pantoiniiiie is recognized as an educative process 
in elementary schools to-day, sinijile operations, 
such as sowing and reaping, being represented by 
approjoriate movements. 

A good illustration of the pantomimic dance as fine art with a 
touch of superstition remaining, or revived for artistic effect, is 
found among the Malays. In their monkey-dance pantomime 
represents the spirit of a monkey entering the girl-dancer as she 
is rooked in a cot. Then she imitates the behaviour of a monkey, 
and performs some remarkable tree-climbing.7 

In pantomime itself the drama i.s more important 
than in pantomimic dancing, as it is, in tlie 
ceremonial dances of the Australians and Amcri(;an 
Indians. The representation of a dramatic story 
in dumb show, Avith more or le.ss of dancing 
movement, is the ballet of Europe and the panto¬ 
mime of ancient Koine. Under the Koman 
Empire this form of dancing attained extraonlinary 
pojinlanty, superseding other shows, and with it 
remarkable artistic excellence. The fabulce salticce 
used ])lotsfrom old mythology, a love-motive being 
the favourite. The best poets of the day were 
commissioned to write the scenarios, which seem 
at times to have been drawn from contemporary 
life. The modern cinema picture-drama is a clo.se 
parallel, but in the fahula salllca an explanatory 
recitative was sung by a chorus accompanied by an 
orchestra.® 

In another form, parallel to modern skirt-danc¬ 
ing, the daruujr represented all the action of the 
various characters by the movements of his body 
and the manipulation of a long cloak.'* 

The modern ballet, in common with artistic 
dancing generally, dates from the 15 th century. 
The great Kenais.sance included a new birth of 
dancing. Probably the tradition of the Koman 
pantomimi a.ssisted the institution. From Italy 
the ballet ])assed to France, Avhere it was perfected 
as the ballet iVaction.^'^ 

1 (rZ)3, pi. v., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, ii. 76. 

2 If), ii. 170. 

3 E. Sapir, Geol. Survey of Canada, Ottawa, 1915 (Bulletin 19), 

p. 2H. 

■* Speck, p. 28. 0/6. 6 See Ellis, vi. 74. 

7 Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 465. 

L. C. Purser, in Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Horn. Antaj.^, s.v. 

‘ Pantonumus,’ ii. 884 f. See Sueton. Nero, 54, Tit. 7, Cedig. 67 ; 
Macrob. ii. 7 ; Ovid, Ars Am. i. 695 ; Lucian, de Saltatio 7 ie. 

8 Purser, loc. cit. 

EHr^^, 8.V. ‘Ballet,’ iii. 209 f. It is there defined as ‘a 
theatrical representation in which a story is told only by ges¬ 
ture, acconi])anied by music, which should be characterized by 
stronger emphasis than would be employed with the voice.’ 
The etymology of ballet, ballad, ball, etc., is doubtful. Skeat 
and the OEl) refer them to L. Lat. ballnre, ‘to dance’ ; the 
former favours a connexion with the Sicilian Gr. ‘to 

dance,’ but the origin of ^aKKL^tiv (? ^aWeiv) is uncertAin. 
Some derive from balla (ball) ‘ on the alleged ground that in the 
Middle Ages tennis was accompanied with dancing and song’ 
(OED). Neither of the classic authorities on tennis (.Julian 
Marshall, in The Annals of Tennis, London, 1878 ; J. J. Jusser- 
and, Les Sports et jeux d'exercice dans Vancienne France., Pans, 
PKll) corroborates the musical accompaniment of tennis. E. B. 
Tylor thought that these words came from the Ursoco-Koman 
ball-dance. 


10 . Dancing as a social pastime.—Arli.stic and 
dramatic dancing liaa frequently and among various 
people.s been nlaced under a isociiil ban, in the same 
way and fortlie same reasons as the drama. More 
rarely this lias been the ca.se with dancing as a 
social pa.stime. Apart from ceremonial damdng in 
religious wor.ship, Greeks and Komans and mo.st 
lia.>tern peo])les, wliile encouraging dancing as a 
form of entertainment— e.g., at bampiots—have 
refused to admit it as a social jiastime. Tliere is 
thus a nrofcs-sional class. The Mahays never dance 
themselves, hut will pay well for good professional 
dancing.^ Koman dancers were J»ut as 

a professional chuss they had an important though 
unofficial status, like that of the bayaderes of 
India, the geishas oi Japan, or the .s of Eg^'pt. 

Even religious dancing develojied a professional 
clas.s, if the q^dheshbth^ of Hebrew sanctuaries 
may be so described.® 

In the history of the world’s art the great dancing 
geniu.ses, such as Taglioni and Pavlova, are en¬ 
titled to a position only second to that of great 
singers and musical composers. 

J’hc use of dancing as a social pastime is com¬ 
paratively modern. Plato was in favour of buys 
ami girls dancing together. The only ajiiiroxima- 
tiori to this was the lippos, in which fioys and girls 
danced in counter-formation.^ The 15th cent. 
renai.s.sance of dancing in Italy passed to France, 
which lias been termed ‘ the school ’ of the art of 
dancing, and Sjiain its ‘ true home.’® It is outside 
the scope of this article to discuss the development 
of this form of dancing, which belongs to the sjihere 
of pastime. But it may be noted that the evolu¬ 
tion of the art throAvs much light on the evolution 
of society and the individual, and in a mure clear- 
cut manner than the evolution of music. Fur, in 
the case of dancing, the Avhole system is involved. 
As in music, so in dancing, stages of evolnliuii, 

‘ schools,* have develoiied a method, to be super¬ 
seded by another. Among tyjiical movements may 
be mentioned the pavane ; its clianicter Avas i)ro- 
ces.sional. The minuet has been described as the 
‘ fine llower of the art.® But acttially it expre.sses 
merely an artilicial code of courtesy. Tlie type of 
pair-dancing is the waltz, a dance of uncertain 
origin.^ 

VVhen in contact Avith Euronean culture, native 
peoples tlironghout the w'orld soon assimilate 
European dances; c.g., the peojile of Ceram 
(E. Indies) have adopted the Avaltz.® Conversely, 
the higher cultures assimilate the dances of the 
simpler peoples, and the ephemeral nopularity of 
the tango and ‘ ragtime ’ servos to illustrate the 
continuity of human physical evolution. 

Litbratcrk.—T he authorities quoted in the article supply 
sati.'ifactory data, but there are no treatises written on any 
Bcieiitiflcally comprehensive lines. 

A. E. CUAW'LEY. 

PRODIGIES AND PORTENTS.--I. Intho^ 
DUCTOiiY. — I. Interpretation of prodigies.—What 
fortune or misfurtune the prodigy portends is 
determine«l for the individual by the culture to 
Avhich he belongs. Its origin in the culture is 
properly matter of historical re.search, for the same 
interpretation may have had different origins, and 
different interpretations may liave the same objec¬ 
tive cause, the respective similarity and difference 
repre.senting the varied reactions of the cultures in 
question. Were the interpretations given by diller- 

7 Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 458. 

2 C. L. Souvay, in CE, s.v. ‘ Dancing,’ iv. 619. 

2 JE iv. 425. 

E. Marindin, in Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Aniiq.^ 
s.v. ‘Saltatio,’ ii. 694 ; Plato, Legg. vi. 771. 

6 EBr^i vii. 798*. 6 Jb. 797b. 

7 Ib. 799 b; French volte, from the Volta of Provence ; German 
has walzen, ‘ to revolve.’ 

H J. O. F. Riedel, De Sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen SeU 
bes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 130. 
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ent culturoa wholly arbitrary, they Avoiild not 
present such thoroiigh^^^oin^^, or even such partial, 
resemblance. Some of the resemblances may he 
attributed to cultural dillusion, where the plleno- 
rnenon is really continuous in development, over¬ 
flowing, as it were, the cultural bounds within 
which it orginates. The classical cultures are 
good instances, for here we have historical proof of 
the dillusion, such proof, in the nature of the case, 
being very dillicult to obtain in primitive society, 
where tribal tradition is an unsafe guide. The 
spontaneous eHect of the phenomena upon the 
mind is, however, in some cases such as, if not to 
rule out diffusion, at least to make this supposi¬ 
tion superfluous. The eclipse and the earthquake, 
c.fj., never portend good. The reason is not far 
to seek : earthquakes never effect any good, and 
frequently leave disaster in their train ; the com¬ 
pletion of what the eclipse partly effects, in bring¬ 
ing about a diminution of light, would be the 
culmination of disasters ; darkness has ever been 
the harbinger of evils which the garish light of 
day dissi[)ates.^ 

In many other instances the juorligy points its 
own moral, though one largely determined by the 
predisposition of the peo[)ie who interpret it (as, 
e.g.y Naj)oIeon’s ‘sun of Austerlitz’)• Whctlier or 
not the inference maile is historically true, the 
following passage shows that the suggesti<jri of (he 
interpretation grows out of the nature of the 
event: 

‘ At the time of the amplification and erilar^ong* [of the vljlag-e 
from which Milan grew] by Bellonesua there happened a very 
strange accident, which gave occasion of the denomination. 
For when it was new building, a certaine wilde Sow that came 
forth of an olde ruinous house very early in the morning, 
hapned to meet some of those that were set aworke about tlie 
bujlding of the city. This Sow had halfc her body covered with 
hard bristly hairo as other I’igges are, and the other halfe with 
very soft and white wool : which porlentum, Uellonesus took 
for a very happy and ominous token, so that he caused the cit.v 
to be called Mediolanum from the halfe-woolcd Sow. What his 
reason was why he should esteem this strange spectacle for 
such a luckie token 1 know not but I oonjeeturo it might be 
this : perl taps ho su imposed that the bristly haire might presage 
strength and jmissaiute in his subjects, and the wooll plenty of 
nec,essary meancs that might tend to the clothing of their 
bodies."** 

2 . The realm of the unknown.—I'lio unknown 
is liighly (;h;irg(‘d with mystic power. Many 
lOojilcH, like the Thonga, have added faith in 
oreign mediciiKis just because they (;ome from a 
distant land.® f'or this reason tlie Bakoiigo seldom 
engage the mediciue-maii of their own village. 

‘They know too much about him to waste their money on 
him. They flout him and send for the mcdicine-man of another 
village of whom they know little or nothing.’ 4 

In the skill with which iron is worked there is 
something mystical. Among the Bakori^o, as 
among many of the tribes of Africa and of India, 
the blacksmith holds an honourable po.sition, or is 
despised and feared. Similarly, the forge is often 
regarded as a sacred place, and respect is shown 
towards the anvil and the fire.® 

In the Middle Ages this superstitious fear and 
dread attached to the higher learning and superior 
skill. 

A good instance of this tendency is the attitude taken 
towards Michael Scot, an Irishman of the 13th cent, who 
narrowly escaped being an archbi.sbop over the see of Cashel, 
‘lie was so widely renowned for his varied and extensive learn¬ 
ing that he was credited with supernatural powers; a number 
of legends grew up around his name which hid his real merit, 
and transformed the man of science into a magician. In the 
Border ('.ountry traditions of his magical power are common. 
Boccaccio alludes to “a great master In necromancy, called 
Michael Scot,” while Dante places him in the eighth circle of 

1 Cf. F. Ratzel, The Hist, of Mankind^ Eng. tr., i. 49. 

2 T. Coryat, Crudities^ London, 1011, i. J14. 

* H. A. Junod, The JAfe of a S. African Tribe, Neuchfttel, 
1012-13, ii. 414 ; R. M. Lawrence, Primitive Psycho-therapy 
and Quackery, London, 1910. 

4 J. H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, London, 1914, 
p. 2S.5. 

® Ib. p. 98. I 


Heir—all beciiuse his learning was beyond the comprohmsion 
of his fellows. In the 14th cent, similar magic puuc-.s were 
attributed to Gerald, the fourth earl of Desmond, soU-ly on 
account of his learning.^ In Ireland, during the witchcraft 
superstition, many women were put to death on the charge of 
using black magic solely because of their skill in simj>Ie8 and 
their knowledge of the medicinal value of herbs -fust such skill 
and knowledge as have given rise to our present pharmacopieiu 

'riie rtvilm of the unknown is peopled by many 
monstrous beings. This is especially true of the 
eele.stial regions and what are, for the people in 
question, the remoter parts of the earth, in tlie 
moon and on })ait 8 of the earth, say the I^skimos, 
are manlike cieatures without head or neck, hut 
having a broad mouth, arnie<l with sharp teeth, 
across the chest.^ Mnny tribes in Africa have 
similar beliefs. They prevailed in Europe until a 
century ago.® In fact, the disjiosition to make 
monsters out of the distant and poorly-known is as 
old as history. Thi; early flahylonians reported an 
attack by a strange people who had tlie bodies 
of birds and the faeces of ravens, Avhose dwcdliiig- 
place was in the no mhi tains to the north of Meso¬ 
potamia. 

3 . The psychology of prodigies. —(a) Recogni- 
iion of events ns prodigious. — What phenomena 
are ’•ecognized as jirodigies and what importance 
attaches to them denentls upon the state of mind, 
social and individual. The wise man, as Seneca^ 
h;i 3 expressed it, is not moved with the utmost 
violences of fortune, nor with the extremities of 
fire and sword, whereas a fool is afraid of his own 
shadow, and surprised at all accidents, as if they 
were all levelled at him. As Fliny ® says, the 
Romans could not ho sure of anything, not even 
that a per.son was dead ; there are, in fact, many 
examples of the dead returning to life, in some 
cases after tlie funeral pyre hail been lighted and 
the flames had jiroceeded too far to iiermit rescue, 
'riiere are critical moments when the mind, group 
and individual, is especially liable to harbour 
hallucinations and to magnify the ordinary into 
something prodigious. Interi.se expectancy gives 
exaggerated pioiiortions to every event which is 
extraordinary, and heightened anticipation leaps 
forward into HU[)}>osititious realization. Tlie 
politico-religious fervour of the down-trodden Jews 
aflords many illustrations. 

Prior to the revolt in .Tudiea whloh broke out in a.d, 66 this 
expectancy gave life and pennanenoy to a host of terrifying 
rumours, which, in turn, fanned the fervour into greater 
vagaries. ‘ Men dreamed only of signs and omens : the apoca¬ 
lyptic hue of Jewish faiicy stained everything with a bloody halo. 
Comets, swords in the sky, battles In the clouds, Ji^ht breaking 
forth of itself from the depth of the sanctuary, victims at the 
moment of sacrifice bringing forth a monstrous progeny,— 
these were the tales told with horror from mouth to mouth. 
One day the vast brazen gates of the Temple had flown open of 
themselves and refused to close. At the Passover of a.d. 66, 
about .3 a.m., tlie Temple was for half an hour lighted as bright 
AS day ; some tiiouglit that it was on fire. Again, at Pentecost, 
the priests heard a sonnd as of many persons in the interior, 
making hasty preparations as if for fliglit, and saying to one 
atv''.her, “Let us <U*purt hence!” The great disturbance of 
mii.d was itself the best of signs that something extraordinary 
was about to happen.’ f 

The devil you know is hef ter than the devil you 
don’t know, and the latter alw ays excels in pow'cr 
and malignity. 

An observer of the Iroquois has declared that no Iroquois 
lives who would not in the night-time quail at seeing a bright 
light the nature of which ho ditl not understand.7 Tiie Jesuits 
who visited tlie Huron in 1(553 found them entertaining ‘a 
superstitious regard for everything wliich savored a little of the 
uncommon. If, for iiistanc'e, in their hTint they had ditficiilty 
in killing a bear or a slag, and on opening it they found in its 
head or in the entrails a bone, or a stone, or a serpent, etc., 

1 St. John D. Sojunour, Irish Witchcraft and Demonology, 
Dublin, 1IU3, p. 52 f. 

2 K. W. Nelson, in W nn?:W [1899], p. 442. 

8 See, e.g., Lord Monboddo, Of the Origin and Progress of 
Langnage, Edinburgh, 1774-92, i.; V’C**; Katzel, Ilist. of 
Mankind. 

4 Quvest. Nat, vi. 1. ^ IIN vii. 63. 

« E. Renan, The Anti-Christ, Paris, 1876, ch. x. 

7 i JiliEW [18831, p. 68. 
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they said that such object an oiu, tliat is, an enchantiueiit 
which pave strcngtii and vipor to the animal, so that it could 
not be killed; and used it as the superatitious do reli¬ 

quaries, in onler to be always prosperous.' i 

In many parts of ^:n^dand and of America a crowinp hen is 
considered \ ery unlucky and can by no means be permitted to 
strut and fret with impunity : 

* A whistlinp woman and a crowinp hen 
Always come to some bad end.' 

The Australian is somewhat afraid of the unique and weird 
‘ Ila ! ha !' and * Hoo ! hoo ! ’ of the lauphinp jackass.2 The 
Ainus find it wise not to imitate the cry of any unknown birtl, 
for stranpe birds are often sent by the devil and carry about 
the seeds of disease.3 Double fruits in bananas, nuts, etc., 
beinp somewhat out of the ordinary, arc believed in N. (Queens¬ 
land to be made by certain invisible beinpa. The Romans were 
similarly impressed with the presence of a double * head' of 
the liver of a victim, as also by the absence of a ‘head.’-* 

When the devout Brahman ascetic iieard the elephant talk¬ 
ing to a tree, he exclaimed in amazement, ‘ Ha ! what i.s this 
wonder, that an elephant should speak with an intellipible 
voice, and that I should understand him?’^ 

Those trees are regarded as sinister and are considered in¬ 
auspicious which are never propapated from seed, and bear no 
fruit.® It i>orLends evil when the cultivated olive cliaiipes into 
the wild, and the white prape or ftp becomes w-ild. It was an 
evil portent when, upon the arrival of Xerxes at Daodicea, a 
plane-tree was transformed into an olive and sank into the 
earth shortly before the civil w'ars of Pompeius Mapnus bepan, 
leavirip only a few of the branches protrudinp from the prourid. 
The Sibylline Books were consulted, and it was found that a 
war of extermination was inqiendinp, which would be attended 
w'ith preater carnape the nearer it approached the city of Rome. 
Another kind of prodipy is the spnnpinp up of a tree in some 
extraordinary and unusual place— e.fj., the head of a statue, an 
altar, or another tree. A lip-tree shot forth from a laurel at 
Cyzicus, Just before the siepe of that city ; In like manner, at 
Tralles, a palm issued from the pedestal of the statue of the 
dictator Cwsar, at the period of his civil wars. So, too, at 
Rome, in the Capitol, in the time of Perseus, a palm-tree prew 
from the head of the statue of Jupiter—a presape of impendinp 
victory and triumphs. This palm havinp been destroyed by a 
tempest, a fip-iree sprang up in the very same place, at the 
period of lustration made at a time at which, accordinp to Piso, 
‘an author of high authority,'7 all sense of shame had been 
utterly banished. ‘ Above all the prodipies that have ever been 
heard of, however, we oupht to place the one that was seen in 
our own time, at the period of the fall of the Emperor Nero, in 
the territory of Marrucimim; a plantation of olives, belonpinp 
to Vectlus Marcellus, one of the jirincipal members of the 
Equestrian order, bodily crossed the hiphway, while the fields 
that lay on the opposite side of the road passed over to supply 
the place which had been thus vacated by the olive-yard.*® 

The fear of ghosts is universal. 

When the supposedly dead Geraint, hero of the Mahinogion, 
rose up and slew one of the assembled companv, ‘all left the 
board and fled away. And this was not so much through fear 
of the living as through the dread they felt at seeing the dead 
man rise up to slay them.'® It was natural for Teigue G’Neill, 
the Irish blacksmith, when he discovered that the rider of the 
horse was a ghost, to ‘ recoil with a terrified prayer.’ 

This fear is not a fear of physical injury, but a 
fear far transcen<ling thi.s. In this territory all 
natural restraint breaks down. 

Horror was on the fai^es of the friends of a certain John 
Browne of Durley w'hen, as he lay dying in the year 10r)4, they 
Hiiw a great iron triple-locked chest, w'hich stood at the foot of 
the bed, ‘begin to open, lock by lock, without the aid of any 
visible hand, until at length the lid stood upright.’ 

Horror would be on our faces too, if we accepted 
the fact that there was no natural explanation. 
There is no other attitude to take in the presence 
of events that shatter our every-day working 

categories, 

(6) Rclifjions aspect. —The concepts and emotions 
that harbour jiruaigies, and lind in them a wealth 
of mystic meaning, have much in common with the 
religious attitude. Disasters of all kinds are 
recognized as the inflictions of an angry god. 
Pindar’s remark, ‘ I ween there is no marvel impos- 

1 Jesuit Relations, ed. R. Q. Thwaites, Cleveland, U.S.A., 
1896-1901, xxxix. 25. 

2 R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, London, 
1878, i. ‘25. 

3 J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folklore, London, 1901, 

p. 1‘26. 

4 UN xi. 73. 

® F. W. Bain, The Ashes qf a God, London, 1911, p. 3. 

® UN xvi. 46. 7 Ih. xv li. 38. ® Ih. 

® T. Bulfinch, Age of Chivalry, Philadelphia, 1900, pt. ii. ch. 
vii. 

1® Seymour, p. 72 ff. ii Ih. p. 104. 

12 See W. D. Wallis, AJRFU v. [1912] 267-304, vi. [1913] 
238-272, vii. [1914] 266. 


sible if gods have wrought thereto,’ ^ is profoundly 
true. 'I'lie divine nature of the ruler himself was, 
from the time of Alexander the Great to that of 
the Koiiian emperors of the 1st cent, and even 
longer, evidenced by oracles, portents, and super¬ 
natural disjilays of various sorts. 

The Christian army of P'erdinand of Spain, when besieging 
the Moors in the stronghold of Mochling, near Granada, dis- 
eharpod from their guns inextinguishable combustibles. ‘One 
of these, which passed high tbrough the air like a meteor, send¬ 
ing out sparks and crackling as it went, entered the window of 
a tow'cr which was used as a magazine of gunpowder. The 
tow’cr blew up with a tremendous explosion. . . . The Moors, 
w'ho had never witnessed an explosion of the kind, ascribed the 
destruction of the tower to a miracle. Some w ho hail seen the 
descent of the flaming ball, imagined that fire had fallen from 
heaven to jtunish them for their pertinacity. The pious 
Aga]>ida, himself, believes that this fiery missive was conducted 
by divine agency to confound the infidels ; an opinion in which 
ho is sujiported by other Catholic historians.’2 Thus each inter¬ 
preted the event in a way that fitted in with his intellectual 
background, while both parties found in its superhuman and, 
for them, supernatural character something of the divine. 
When, later, the Spanish forces had snfTercd a year of dis- 
eourupinp reverses with scarcely a bright spot in all their 
campaig'n.s againstthe Moors, the iinnsnally severe storms which 
sw'optthe land seemed to have a sinister meaning, and suggested 
visitations from on high. High winds prevailed and rains 
deluged the land, overflowing the valleys, undermining the 
houses, and drowning the flocks. ‘ “ A vast black cloud moved 
over the land, accompanied by a hurricane and a trembling of 
the earth. Houses were unroofed, the walls and battlements 
of fortresses shaken, and lofty towers rocked to their founda¬ 
tions. Bhijis, ndnig at anchor, were either stranded or swallowed 
up ; others, under sail, were tossed to and fro upon mountain 
w'avcs, and east upon the land, where the whirlwind rent fhern 
in pieces and scattered them in fragments in tlie air. . . . Some 
of the faint-hearted,” adds Antonio Agapida (the Spanish 
chroniiier], “looked upon this torment of the elements as a 
prodigious event, out of the course of nature. In the w-eakness 
of their fears, they connected it with those trouliles which 
occurred in various places, considering it a portent of some 

reat calamity, about to be wrought by the violence of the 

lowly-handed El Znpal and his fierce adhennits,” ’3 

A like interpretation w’rs given by the inhabitants of Con¬ 
stance, in Switzerland, of a terrific storm of rain and hail which 
came upon some encamped soldiers, on a Sunday night (8Lh May 
1642), when ‘all the tents were in a thrice blown o\er. It was 
not possible for any match to keep fire, or any sojor to handle 
his musket or yet to stand. . . . Our sojors, and some of our 
officers too (who suppose that no thing which is more than 
ordinarie can be the product of nature) attributed this hurrikan 
to the divilish skill of some Insh witches.’ 4 

The catastrophic drives men to their wits’ end, 
and even beyond the bounds of reason. He who is 
deterred by no clearly apprehended danger be¬ 
comes panic-stricken in the face of mysterious 
forces. The feeling of human inability to cope 
with the situation intensifies the individual’s help- 
lessue.s.s. There is nothing to do but cringe and 
hope. 

‘ For what can one believe quite safe,’ asks Seneca, ‘ if the 
world itself is sJiuken, and its most solid parts totter to their 
fall? Where, indeed, can our fears have limit if the one thing 
immovably fixed, which upholds all other things in dependeni'e 
on it, begins to rock, and the earth lose its chief characteristic, 
stability? What refuge can our w'eak bodies lind? Whither 
shall anxious ones flee when fear 8])ring3 from the ground and 
is drawn up from the earth’s foundations? If roofs at any time 
begin to crack and premonitions of fall are given, there is 
general panic: all hurry pell-mell out of doors, they abandon 
their household treasures, and trust for safety to the public 
street. But if the earth itself stir up destruction what refuge or 
help can we look for? If this soliii globe which upholds and 
defends us, upon which our cities are built, which has been 
called by some the world’s foundation, stagger and remove, 
whither are wo to turn ? ’ ® 

When there is public alarm through fall of cities, 
burying of whole nations, and shaking of earth’s 
foundations, what wonder that minds in the dis- 
tracti«» of siiflering and terror should wander 
forth bereft of sense? Indeed, on no occasion 
will one lind more instances of raving prophets 
than when mingled terror and superstition have 
struck men’s hearts. The Malakarid tribes that 
attacked the British in 1897 , under the leadership 

I Pyth. X. 49 f. 

3 Washington Irving, Chronicle of the Conquest cf Granada, 
2 vols., Philadelphia, 1829, ch. xliii. 

3 lb. ch. Ixix. 

4 Seymour, p. 99, quoting T. Fitzpatrick, The Bloody Bridge 
Dublin, 1903, p. 1‘27. 
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ot the Mad Mullah, are one of many examples of 
a people assailed by supernatural terrors an<l 
doubts, lured by hopes of celestial glory, and taught 
to expect prodigious events.^ 

II. History. —i. The Greek view of prodigies. 
—According to Empedocles, the various parts of 
animals had a separate existence. Heads grew 
supported by no necks, arms wandered about 
detached from shoulders, and disembodied eyes 
pierced the solitudes. These several parts united, 
forming in some cases normal creatures, but, 
because of their vagarious juxtaposition, in some 
cases monstrosities, such as man-headed oxen. 
The normal ones, being better adapted to the con¬ 
ditions of life, survived, while the monsters perished 
because of their maladjustment. 

The stress of the times always heightened the 
interest in prodigies. Thus, during the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War there were earthquakes unj)aralleled 
in their extent and fury, and eclipses of the sun 
more nuitierous than are recorded to have happened 
in any former age, if we are to believe Thucy¬ 
dides.'^ Again, while Xerxes was leading his army 
into Greece, prodigies of his defeat were not want¬ 
ing : a mare gave birth to a hare, signifying, says 
Herodotus, tliat Xerxes would return iieeing for 
his life, and a mule brought forth a colt with 
the organs of both sexes.® Again, when tlie 
Persian army approacliod the temphi at Delphi, 
numerous prodigies appeared : the s.acred arms 
transported themselves outside the temple; 
thunuer struck two crags above the beads of the 
barbarian force and brought them down upon the 
foe with considerable mortality.'* T»vo days after 
the olive-tree in the Ercchtheurn had been burned 
down, a shoot a cubit long liad spn ng up from the 
stump.® Salt fish that were being fried leaped 
from the pan ; this signilied tliat the deceased 
Protesilaus would leap from the dead and avenge 
himself on the one who had wronged him,® 

By reading the lioroscope Greek astrologers 
were able to predict the birth of monstrosities. If 
there was disjunction {a(Tvvd€Ta) between all or 
most of the recognized proper positions of the 
planets, a monstrous birtli might be expected. It 
would not be of human birtli if the iilanets in 
question were in tlie sign of one of the animals.^ 

2, The Roman view.—The speculations of Em¬ 
pedocles found place in the jihilosophy of the 
Komaiis. The earth in the beginning produced 
various monsters that sprang up with wonderful 
faces and limbs. But these ‘ prodigies and portents ’ 
were generated to no purpose, for nature abhorred 
and prevented their increase.® Pliny® speaks of 
races having but one eye, and that in the middle 
of the forehead—veritable Polyphemoi. Some had 
their feet turned backwards ; they could proceed 
with wonderful velocity, and wandered about in¬ 
discriminately with the wild beasts. Some peoples 
were partly male and partly female. Some liad 
only one leg, but with a foot so large that they 
could lie down in the shade of it. Some had no 
noses, some no mouths, subsisting uj)on odours, 
and needing neither meat nor drink. Some lived 
to bo 400 years old. 

Livy relates three prodigious births : at Frusino, 
a lamb with a sow’s head ; at Sinuessa, a pig with 
a human head ; among the Lucani, a foal with five 
feet.^° Women gave birth to elephants, to serpents, 
to hippocentaurs.^* The birth of more than three 
children at one birth was looked upon by the 
1 W. L. S. Churchill, Story of the Malakand Field Force, 
London, 1898, p. 88. 

® i. 23. 8 Herod, vii. 67. « Ib. viii. 87-89. 

® Ib. 55. « Ib. ix. 120. 

^399 L*Astrologie grecque, Paris, 1899, 

8 Lucretius, v. 837. » HN vii. 2. 

xxvii 37, xxxi. 12. 

11 Z/.y vii. 8; Val. Maximus, vi. 6, L 6. 


Romans as portentous. During the reign of 
Augustus the birth of four children at one birth 
was quickly followed by a famine. 

In the troublous times following immediately 
upon Nero’s reign, and inaugurated by it, there 
appeared through the Roman world loathsome 
spectres, monsters born of slime, and prodigies of 
every sort. Prominent among these were mon¬ 
strous births, especially cases where several heads 
were possessed by the jirogeny. To the Roman 
mind each of these represented an emperor. Real 
or pretended hybrids were given a similar inter¬ 
pretation. A hog with claws like a hawk’s was 
accepted as a perfect image of Ncro.i 

Bright lights sometimes proceeded from the 
heavens during the night-time, as though the day 
had suddenly ventured to intrude; a burning 
shield was seen to dart across the sky at .sunset, 
from west to east, scintillating. In one case a 
spark fell from a 8k»*r, increasing in size as it ap¬ 
proached the earth, iintil it attained the magnitude 
of tlie moon, shining as through a cloud. It after¬ 
wards returned into the heavens and was converted 
into a lumpas. Stars moved about in various 
directions.® A bow, or a circle of red, might 
suddenly appear about the .sun. 

In ancient Rome it rained milk, blood, a flesh 
which did not putrefy, wool, iron, and baked tiles. 
During the war with the Cimhri, and at o^her 
times, the air was filled with the rattling of urms 
and the sound of trumpets. Armies were seen 
marching, countermarching, and fighting, and the 
heavens themselves were seen in flames.® In the 
district of Mutiiia two mountains rushed together, 
falling upon each other with a very loud crash, 
and tfien receding; in the daytime flame and 
smoke issued from them. There was the usual 
great crowd of witnesses. All the farmhouses 
were thrown down by the shock, and many of the 
animals in them were killed. This heralded the 
Social War, which was even more disastrous for 
Italy. Near Harpasa, in Asia, was a large rock 
which could be moved by the finger, but not if the 
entire body was ai)plied to it. Near the river 
Indus a certain mountain had such attraction for 
iron that, if shoes containing iron were placed on 
it, they could not be willidrawn, while another 
repelled iron to such an extent that the foot with¬ 
in a shoe containing iron could not rest upon it. 
In several places things pushed into the ground 
could not be pulled out. 

Prodigies might appear at any time, but they 
were especially frenuent in time of political or 
national danger or clisaster. In the year in which 
P'abius Maximus was for the third time elected to 
the consulsliip the sea appeared on lire; at Sinu¬ 
essa a cow brought forth a colt ; the statues in 
the temple of Juno Sospita, Lanuvium, sweated 
blood, and a shower of stones fell in the neighbour- 
Iiood of that temple. 

‘On account of this shower the nine days’ sacred rite was 
celebrated, as is usual on such occasions, and the other pro¬ 
digies were carefully expiated.’ * 

Prodigies announced from many places while 
Hannibal was threatening Rome augmented the 
terror. In Sicily several darts of the soldiers had 
taken fire ; in Sardinia the staff of a horseman who 
was going his rounds upon a wall took fire as he 
held it in his hand ; the shores were frequently 
ablaze ; at Preeneste two shields sweated blood ; at 
Arpi red-hot stones fell from the heavens; at 
Cajiena shields appeared in the heavens, and the 
sun fought with the moon ; two moons rose during 
one day ; the fountain of Hercules flowed with 
spots of blood ; in Antiuni bloody ears of grain 
fell into the basket as the people were reaping ; at 

' Tacitus, Ann. xlL 64; Phlegon, Utpl 0ai;pa<rtwi'. 

* UN H. 29-37. * Ib. ii. 29-34,67-69. 

4 Livy, xxiii. 8L 
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Falerii tlu; lioavens a])])(‘;Lrcd cleft as if witli a 
f^reat cliaMii, aurl fjoni tlie cleft came a vast ; 
t!ie {jro[)heti<! tables suddenly diminished in size, 
and one fell out, on which appeared the inscrip¬ 
tion, ‘ Mars sh.akes his spcNird 'I'lie statue of Mars 
at Uomt;, on the At)})ian Way, sweateal at the 
si^^lit of images of wolves ; at Capua the hcuivcns 
seemed to be on lire, and the* moon ap[)eared to be 
falling amid the rain. This must, indeed, have 
been good preparation for smaller wonders. 

‘ After these,’ says Livy, * credit was ^iven to pr<j<ri;^ioB of less 
ina>fnitu(ie : that the ^oats of certain persons had l)orne wool; 
that a hen hod chanjifed herself into a cook; and a cock into 
a her); these things havinj^ hoen laid before the senate, as 
reported, the authors hein^ conducted into the senate-house, 
the consul took the Hense of tlie fathers on rehj^ious ulTairs. It 
was de(!reed that these prodiyit-s should he exjriated, partly 
with full-jrrown, partly w'ith suckinjf, \ictinis.'i 

Later, in the Piinic War, another flood of pro¬ 
digies aroused new fear to suirplement the old. 
Crows had torn some gold in the Capitol with their 
betiks and ha<l eaten it; at Antiiim mice gnaweil 
a golden cro^\ n ; an immense quantity of locusts, 
coming apjrarcntly from nowliere, filled the whole 
country around ('apua; at Kcate a foal with live 
feet was Irorri ; at Anagnia scattered fires appeared 
in the sky and were followed by a metr^or ; at 
Arpinnm the earth sank into an immense gulf, in a 
place where the ground was level ; the ‘ liea<l ’ of 
the liver was absent from tlie lirst vict im immolated 
hy one of the consuls. These prodigie.s were ex¬ 
piated by oflerings and sacrifices.^ 

A circle of stars near the moon was visible when 
Angustu.s entered Itome, after the death of his 
father, to assume the name by which he was after¬ 
wards known.** Shakespeare is following ample 
precedent in announcing the ominous appearance 
of five moons immediately after the death of Prince 
Arthur.'* 

The early Christian vie'W. —The spirit of 
evil, ty]>ified by the Roman power or by the 
violent party of Jerusalem, as the case may be, is 
a dragon which pours out a flood of water to sweep 
away the Church (Rev Tlie concept is 

possibly of Rabylonian or Egyptian origin," though I 
it is found akso in Mazdieism.® Tlie fakse prophet | 
or Anticdirist is espe(!ially liable to representation 
as some prodigy. The ‘ false prophet * whom the 
writer of the Apocalypse represents as an ally of 
Nero is a woinlcr-worker wlio causes tire to fall 
from the sky, graven images to live and speak, 
and who puts the ‘mark of the beast’ upon men 
(1314-17 10 19)^ Elsewhere (13^M the false pr()i»liet 
is a monster, sjieaks like a dragon, and has ‘ two 
horns like a lamb,’ Nor are there lacking elements 
of the pnxligions in that hated Antichrist, the 
emperor Nero, whose life ha.s been likened to the 
discordant cries of a grotesque witches’ revel. 

In the bloody troublous days of Nero meteors 
and celestial signs received heightened attention. 

‘Comets, eclipses, mock-suns, northern liijht.s, in which 
appear crowns, swords, and streaks of l)lood, fantastic forms of 
clouds in time of heat, with traces of battles or stran^je beasts,— 
drew ea^er altemio)) and seemed never to have been so vivid 
as in these trayic years. All the talk was of showers of blood, 
of wonderful thunder-bolts, of rivers flosviuff up-stream, or 
of bloody torrent#, A thousand thinjjs never noticed in 
ordinary times came to have a hi^h Importance in the feverish 
excitement of the public mind.'7 

Christ Himself had prophesied that nation would 
rise against nation, kingdom against kingdom; 
there would he eartlniuakes, terrors, famines, pes¬ 
tilences on all sides, and great signs in the sky 
(Mt24*'®, Mk 13^ ^ Lk 21®'^^). The prophecy had 

1 xxfi. 1. * Ib. xxli., XXX. 

8 HN ii. 28; Seneca, Qnrtst. Nat. i. 2; Veil. Paterculus, li. 69, 
* Kinq John, act iv. sc. ii. 

^ C. (bleiuen, rrimitive Christianity, Enjj, tr., Edinburgh, 
1912, pp. 127-137. 

« N. Soderblom, La Vie future d'apr^ le Maideis^ne, Pans, 
1901, p. 258. 

^ Renan, oh. xlv. 


its amj)le fullilment in the near future. The 
famine came in the year 68; inundation from the 
Tiber in 09 and from the sea along the coast of 
JiVfia; tlie pestilence visited Rome in 05, carrying 
oil* 30,000 inliabitants ; Lyons was swept in the 
.same year by a devastating conflagration, and the 
('ami)ania by scarcely less destructive oyclone.s and 
tornadoes ; tempests spread terror broadcast, and 
nature seemed everywhere perverse. It was a 
prevalent belief that portents, hiding of the sun 
and moon in darkness, brandishing of sw'ords in 
the .sky, were to n.sher in the Messianic kingdom.^ 
This view—that calamities were signs of the 
Messiah’s apjuoach—was in vogue among the 
Jews for many centuries after the time of Ciirist.* 

Similar interpretations, inherited no doubt from 
Rome, were rife as late as the 9th cent., and per¬ 
sisted through the Middle Ages. It was during a 
wild storm that Cronnvell passed away ; for had 
not the devil come to carry oil’ his soul ? Numerous 
an<l more terrible were the omens heralding the 
death of Charlemagne, recounted by his contempo¬ 
rary an<l hiograiihor, Eginhard : 

There wore fre<picnt ecIi})Hes, both solar and lunar, and a 
black spot appeared for seven days on the sun, during the lost 
three yearsof his life ; the gallery hetwcon the basilica and the 
pahiee fell suddenly in ruin ; accidental fire consumed the 
wooden bridge over the Rhino at Mayence—both gallery and 
bridge had been constructed by CharlOnagne ; during his last 
campaign into Saxony a ball of lire fell suddenly from the 
heavens with a great light. * It rushed across the clear sky 
from right to left, and everybody was W'ondering what was 
the meaning of the sign, when the horse which ho was riding 
gave a sudden plunge, head foremost, and fell.’ Ilia javelin 
was struck from his hand with a violence that sent it twenty 
feet away. The palace at Aix-la-ChapclIe fre(|uently trembled, 
the roofs of whatever buildings he tarried in kept up acoutiniial 
crackling noise, the basilica was struck by lightning, arid the 
gilded ball that adorned tlie pinnacle of the roof was shattered 
by the thunder-bolt and hurled upon the bishop’s house ad- 

joining.8 

III. Animals.— 1. Divination.— Divination is 
by no means confined to the classical cultures. 

It is pra( 2 tised by means of lice in the Torres Straits, and on 
the island of Mer is a divinatory shrine where omens are taken 
from Ihc movements of insects, lizards, and otlier animals.^ 
The Kirghiz divine by means of the shoulder-blade of a sheep; the 
Buriats use the shoulder-blade of a sheep or a goat in divining 
the cause of disease or for the discov ery of a thief. A written 
law was given by Ooil to the chief tribal ancestor of the Buriats, 
who, on his way home to his own people, fell asleep under a 
haystack. A ewe came to the stack and ate up all the law as 
well as the hay, but the law remained engraved on the ewe’s 
slioulder-blade.s The Kayans of Borneo cast bears' teeth as 
dice by way of divination, and the Igorot re!?oi't to divination 
with chickens. Before goiiijf to battle the Samoans observe 
the movements of a lizard in a bundle of spears. If it runs 
about the points of the spears and the outside of the bundle, it 
is a good omen ; if it works its way into the centre for conceal¬ 
ment, it is a bad omen. If a lizard comes down on the bare 
post rather than on the matting which partly covers it, this is 
a bad portent; similarly if it crosses the path of a man going 
to battle.® The Thonga preserve, as useful for divinatory pur¬ 
poses, the astragalus of a smaller animal found in the stuhls of 
a hyena—' a most uncommon discovery.’7 

See, further, artt. DIVINATION. 

2. Omens.—Omens likewise are common among 
primitive pi'ople. 

The flocking of vultures denotes Impending war, it being the 
habit of these birds to prey upon the bodies of the slain.® 
The snake portends death to a Bushman.^ Among the Thonga 
it i.s a bad omen for a mole to cross one’s path.*® The screech 
of the eagle informed theTakelma that someone would be killed 


1 O. F. Fisber, The Brginninqn of Christianity, Edinburgh, 
1878, p. 250 ; Clemen, pp. 137-139. 

* Kenan, ch. xiv.; Mishn.ih, S6{(th, ix. 16. 

3 MG 11, tr. S. E. Turner, New York, 1880. p. 72 ; see, further, 
DCG, s.vv. * Wonders,’ ‘ Eaithquake,’ and DAC, 8.v. * Dreams.’ 

* Cnrnb. Anth. Exped. to Torres Straits Reports, Cambridge, 
1001-12, V. [1904] 801 ; Ethn. Coll. Brit. Mus. 139. 

® JA I xxlv. [1894] 

® G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 47. 

7 Junod, ii, 499. 

8 A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples, London, 1894, 
p. 119. 

9 w. H. I. Bleek, A Brief Account of Bushman Folk-Lore, 
London, 1876, p. 20. 

10 Junod, ii. 321; see also R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in West 
Africa, London, 1904, pp. 194-200; D. Kidd, The Essential. 
Kaffir, London, 1904, pp. 272-274. 
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by an arrow. When a Biiako crossea a person’s palli, it ia a aiprii 
that one of his relatives will die ; if a rat tlesnake Intesa ])erson'H 
shadow, it isasiefn lliai lie will vomitJ Tlie Yan.a de<-Iare it a had 
aijfii if a fox ‘ talk ’ before daybreak .2 If tlie rail-bird Hies before 
a Samoan war i>arty, it is a ^food omen ; it is a bad omen if seen 
to fly in any f)Mier direetion. If a certain fish swims rapidly, 
the Samoans pro to battle cheerfully ; but, if it ttirns round now 
and then on its back, the jiarty would not dare to proceed.-* 
The flight of the owl is a good or a bad omen accorfliiig to the 
direction taken. If the cuttle-fish is close to shore when the 
party is about to set out, it is a good sign ; if far away, a bufl 
sign. Evil is portended when the sea-eel is driven upon the 
shore—as often happens after a gale—and the event creates a 
commotion throughout t liat locality. If the heron flies before 
the war party, it is a good sign ; but, if it flies across the path, 
this is a bad omen. The ai>pearance of the creeper-bird in the 
morning or in the evening means that one’s prayers are 
accepted, while its failure to appear means that the god Is 
angry. If the teeth of the sperm-whale, after being placed in 
position, lie east and west, it is a jfood omen; while, if they 
point towards the north or south, it is a bad omen. A war 
party will return if a lizard is seen crossing its path.* 

In Borneo an expedition, prepared by months of labour, 
will turn homeward if bad omens are observed—if a par¬ 
ticular bird rails on a certain side or flies across the river in 
some particular fashion ; and a newly-married pair will separate 
if on the wedding day the cry of a deer is heard near the house. 
Similar beliefs prevail among the Todas.® 

In Holland, as early as IGll, the presence of a stork upon a 
house was looked upon as a good omen, and its leave-taking as 
a bad omen.® 

3 . The crow and the raven.-—'Phe En^dish ni.stic 
who pronounces a curse on tlio ill-beti(lin<; croak of 
the crow iui.u:ht well he considered the inheritor of 
the Roman belief that tlie crow i.s a bird of ill- 
omened garrulity and especially inauspicious at 
the time of incubation, i.e. just after the sumnim* 
solstice. In the Slietlands the raven is believed to 
keep close to a liouso in which there is a corpse, 
and in Northumberland the cry of the raven is an 
omen of ill-luck. In rustic Engdand the raven has 
generally been consiilered a bird of ill omen. A 
similar belief is current on the west coast of 
Africa, where the white-bre<asted raven is called a 
man-eater, and magic medicine is manufactured 
from it. No rain falls wlien it lays its eggs—the 
exact contrary of the belief jirevailing in the 
we.stern part of the United States. Its flocking 
portends impending war.'' Pliny declares that 
ravens are most direfully ominous when they 
swallow their voice, as if being choked. They are 
unique among birds in having a comprehension of 
the meaning of their au.spiccs. When the guests 
of Medus were assassinated, all tlie ravens deiiarted 
from the vicinity of Attica and the Peloponnesus. 
Both Alexander and Cicero were warned of ap- 
roaching death by the raven. In some instances, 
owever, the presence of the raven betokened 
divine favour.® 


the presence or cry of the bubo bode ill.^ The 
Ainus say that the owl can bewitch peonle by its 
hoot, and its cry must not he imitated. The eagle 
owl is especially respected. To imitate its cry 
would bo nothing short of hlasjdiemy, though the 
bird is regarded as benevolent. Among the titles 
given it are ‘divine little bird,’ ‘servant of the 
world,’ ‘ mediator of tlie world.’ When about to 
sacrifice one of them, the Ainus oiler the following 
prayer: 

‘ Beloved deity, we have brought you up because we loved 
ou, and now we are about lo send you to your father. We 
lerewith oiler you food, /nao, wine, and cakes; take Hiem to 
your parent, and he will be very pleased. Wlien \ou come to 
him Hay, “I have lived a long time among the Ainu, where an 
Ainu father and an Ainu inotlier reared me. I now come to 
thee. My father, hear me, and hasten to look upon the Ainu 
and help them."' 2 

In Olio Samoan village the god was said to be 
incarnate in the owl. If an owl flew ahead of a 
party going to fight, it was regarded as favourable ; 
but, if it flow acros.s the road or towards the rctir, 
it was unfavourable.* Among tlie Yao the owl 
wa.s a favourite companion of the witch, and Thes¬ 
salian women used its feathers as a magic 
ingredient. In Shetland the old women say that 
a cow will give bloody milk if it is frightened by 
an owl, and will fall sick and die if touched by it. 
Screech-owls are ghosts among the Arapalio, and 
in many American tribes the owl is regarded as a 
bird of ill omen or of magic power, as, notably, 
in tlie south-west area. With the Navaho it is 
a sort of bugaboo used to frighten children into 
submission. 

IV. Natitral puenomkna. — I. Aurora 
borealis.—The Mandans say that the northern 
lights are occasioned by a large assembly of 
medicine-men and distinguishetl warriors of several 
northern n.ations who boil their prisoners and slain 
enemies in huge cauldrons. The Eskimos say that 
they are the ghosts of the dead playing football 
with a walrus skull.* To the Malecite they repre¬ 
sented blood and portended >var. The Tlingit 
share with the Eskimos the belief that the northern 
lights are the spirits of the dead at play,® while 
the Saulteaux say they are the spirits of the dead 
dancing.® The aurora heralded the defeat 

at sea of the Lacediemonians and the loss of their 
influence in Greece. I’his ‘ flame of a bloody 
apjiearance (and nothing ia more dreaded by 
mort«als) which falls down upon the earth’' 
appeared again when King Philip was harassing 
Greece. Pliny is inclined to interpret it as due to 
natural causes, hut does not deny its a.ssociation 


A. The owl.—In HiranyakeHn Gxhyasutra the 
owl that flies to the abode of the gods is addressed 
with the words; 

' Flyinjf round the village from left to right, portend us luck 
by thy cry, O owl 1 ’ 9 

StrigeSf ‘ .screech-owls,’ was the Roman appellation 
for witches. The horned owl was especially 
funereal and greatly abhorred in all auspices of a 

S ublic nature. Its appearance in the city was a 

ire omen, though its perching on a private house 
portended no ill. During the consulship of S. 
Palpelius Ilister and L. Peilanius one entered the 
very sanctuary of the Canitol, in consequence of 
which the city was purifieu on the nones of March 
in that year, as also again in the consulship of L. 
Cassius and C. Marius (a.u.C. 647).The note of 
an owl heard on the left annuls the auspicious 
note of other birds.'^ The note of the strix and 

1 JAFLxx. 11910] 49. 

2 K. Saplr, Yana Textt {Univ. of Pennsylvania Museum 
Publications), Philadelphia, 1910, pp. 22 f., 221-223. 

* Turner, p. 84. 

* Cf. // liBEW [1894], p. 477 f. 

» W. H. R. Rivers. The Todas, London, 1906, pp. 201, 278. 

« Coryat, I. 38. 

7 R. F. Burton, Mission to GeleU, London, 1864, ii. 246 f. 

8 HN X. 16. » I. V. 17. 3 (SDE xxx. [1892] 188). 

10 HX X. 16 f. 11 Lucan, v. 296. 


with untoward events : 


‘They have Indeed been the nrecursors of great evente, but I 
conceive that the evils occurred not borjiuHe the prodigies took 
place, but that these took place because the evils were appointed 
to occur at that period. Their cause is obscure in consequence 
of their rarity.'® 

2 . Earthquakes. — According to Pliny,* the 
Babylonians attributed earthquakes to the influ¬ 
ence of the stars when in a certain conjunction 
with the sun or with one another. The Greeks 
attributed thunder and earthquakes to one and the 
same cause, the former to agitation of the air 
above the earth, the latter to disturbances in the 
air beneath the earth. Yet, in spite of the scien¬ 
tific theories, such as we find in Aristotle or 
Herodotus,'1 an earthquake was a portent by which 

1 Tibullus, I. V. 61; Seneca, Here. Fur. 688 ; Statius, Theb. 
lil. 610 flf.; Ovid, Met. vi. 431 f., x. 462f., xv. 791; Silius lUl. 
viii. 637 ; Ovid, Ibis, 223. See E. W. Martin, The Birds of the 
Latin Poets, s.vv. ‘Bubo,' ‘ Spinturnlcium,'‘ Strix,' ap. Lelanrt 
Stanford, Jr., Univ. PxMicatuyne Stanford Unto., California, 


1914, pp. 4^8, 200-203. . ^ 

2 Batchelor, pp. 408-429. * Turner, pp. 

* E. W. Hawkes, The Labrador Eskimo {AnthropoloyicaL bents 

of Geological Survey, no. 14), Ottawa, 19i6, p. 137. 


5 Sf> RBEW [1908], p. 462. . 

8 Coll. Minn. Hist. Soc., Minneapolis, 

7//iVii. 27. ^ If>’ 9/6. ii. 8L 


10 Meteorology. n vl. 98. 
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the deity intimated to men the evils tliat A^e^c 
about to‘befall them. During the 2ud cent, of our 
era, when earthquakes were botii frequent and 
frightful in their destruction of cities, the Stoic 
philosophers, feeling the old explanation insufficient 
to account for such disasters, attributed them to 
tlie displeasure of the gods—a view whicli later 
Cliristian theology welcomed and made popular. 
The earthquakes which were so prevalent m tlie 
region of tlie Day of Naples in the 1st cent. A.D. 
were interpreted by Christians as signs of divine 
wrath visiting deserved punishment upon the 
wicked and licentious Komans ; and tlie latter also 
regarded them as supernatural. Lucretius, follow¬ 
ing Epicurus, Democritus (water and air), and 
Anaxagoras (lire and air), ascribes earthquakes to 
the fall of great substances beneath the earth as 
well as to air escaping from subterranean caverns. 
Seneca attributes them to escaping air.^ 

Earthquakes occurring during the day or a little 
after sunset are heralded by a long thin cloud 
extending over the clear sky. The water in wells 
is more turbid tlian usual and emits a disagreeable 
odour. Birds settle upon vessels at sea and give 
the alarm. Yet so ominous are eartlKpiakes tliat 
Pliny, who is inclined to Hnd their cause in sub¬ 
terranean winds, declares tliat the city of Borne 
never exi)ericnced a shock which was not tlie fore¬ 
runner of some great calamity.^ 

The Japanese once held that the magnet loses 
its power during an earthquake or ev(m immedi¬ 
ately j)rior to one. Tliey attributed earthquakes 
to movements of a tortoise, on which the earth 
rests, or to the flapi)ing of a large subterranean 
fish, which, wlien it wakcis, wriggles about and 
causes tlie vibrations. During a severe earthquake 
masses of people can be seen, robed in white, some 
of them on their knees, attempting to njipease the 
wrath of the gods or demons who are respon.sible 
for the disturbance.* The Indians of the south¬ 
western part of the United States have a similar 
belief. They say that the shaking of the earth is 
caused by tne wriggling of a large subterranean 
serpent or dragon. The Tlingit attribute them to 
Ola-woman-underneath.^ This is almost identical 
with the belief prevalent in Melanesia and Poly¬ 
nesia. The Arabs regard an earthquake as the 
will of Allah and resign themselves to it calmly, 
not anticij);iting any greater calamity. I’he 
Carib.s attribute earthquakes to a subterranean 
people.® Th(i natives of Bali and of the Pagi 
islands attribut(f them to evil .spirits, as do the 
Mao Naga. With these peo])les, as also among 
the ancient Hindus and in ancient Borne, a tabu 
was placed on all ordinary occupations ; a Brahman 
might not read the Veda. Earthquakes were so 
common in Rome in the year 193 n.C. that all 
public business was blocked, and during the 
following year shocks lasting thirty-eight days 
called for a total ce.ssation of business. As late as 
the time of the emperor Claudius an earthquake 
was always followed by the appointment of a 
holiday for the performance ot sacred rites.® 
After the occurrence of an earthquake during a 
battle Earth would be appeased.’ In the first 
centuries A. I), the pagan Bomans usually attributed 
them to displeasure towards the Christiams.® In 
the 8th cent., Bede® attributes earthquakes to the 
leviathan in his subterranean prison, who, in his 
indignation, shakes the earth. Aristotle’s view 
1 Quasst. Nat. vi. 6-82. u /ii\r ii, gS. 

* R. B. Hubbard, U.S. in the Far East, Richmond, Va., 1899 
p. 108; W. Tyndale, Japan and the Japanese, New York, 1910* 
p. 151 f. ’ 

4 tr> RBEW, p. 452. 8 SO RBEW [1916], p. 878f. 

8 Livy, i. 81, fil. 6, vli. 28, xxl. 62, xxv. 7, et al. 

7 Florus, Uist. I. 19. 

8 See W. E. H. Lecky, Hist, of European Morale, London 
1888, New York, 3910, 1. 408. 

8 d« Nat, Rer. xlix. (PL xc. 276). 


w'as generally championed by the later mediawal 
theologians (as by Cardinal d’Ailly, Concordia 
astronomicce veritatis enm thcologia, Paris, 1483); 
yet in 15S0, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
earthquakes were generally considered by the 
clergy as evidence of God’s wrath—a view popular 
in the New’ England States as late as the last half 
of (he 18tli cent., and revived on the Pacific coast 
after the earthquake of 1906 which destroyed San 
Francisco. 

3 . Eclipses.—The Chaldoeans exi)lained eclipses 
on the su])position that one half or the moon w as 
bright, the other half dark. When she suddenly 
turned the bright side away from men and pre¬ 
sented to them her dark visage, they had evidence 
of her displeasure. Some event ot importance— 
a pestilence, a famine, a w’ar, aii earthquake— 
followed hard upon each eclipse. For the Greeks, 
similarly, an eclipse boded no good. It .signified 
the turning aside of the face of the god and the 
approach of a dire crisis. The moon hid the sun, 
and the .sun fell into a swoon, or UXcoI/ls {d^faill- 
a 7 icc). The moon, assisted by the other planet.s, 
then provided the energy which the sun tempo¬ 
rarily could not supply. 

‘Xerxes [reiiuirkinpf an eclipse of the sun] was seized with 
alarm, and, sendimj at once for the Magians, impiired of them 
the mcaninf,' of the portent. They replied: “ Ood is fore¬ 
showing to the (ireeks the destruction ot their cities; for the 
sun foretells for them and the moon for us.” So Xerxes, thus 
instructed, proceeded on his way with great gladness of heart.' ^ 

An eclipse camsed Cleombrotus to bring his army 
home. 

'For while he was offering sacrifice to know if he should 
march out against the Persian, the sun was suddenly darkened 
In mid sky.’2 

In 5H5 B.c. a sudden eclipse of the sun cau.sed the 
fighting Medes .and Lyditins to lay down their 
arms an<l hastily make peace ; and the .Athenian 
exjiedition w'hich was alxjut to depart from 
Syracuse in 413 n.C., after ignominious aefoat, w’Ks 
delayed by an ecli[)sc of the moon which filled the 
soldiers with fear. Thales w’a.s rei)uted able to 
predict an eclipse of the sun and to account satis¬ 
factorily for the phenomenon. Fytbagoras like¬ 
wise explained eclij)ses as natural jibenomena, a.s 
did Aristotle and Fliny. The Egyptians also 
attempttid to explain them as part of normal celos- 
tial occurrence.s and to predict them.® Lucretius 
expljiins eclip.ses of the sun and moon in the 
modern way,* as do Seneca® and Livy.® Livy 
.says that Cains Sul[)icius Callus, military tribune, 

‘ lest they should any of them consider the matter 
a prodigy,’ foretold to the army an eclipse of the 
moon on the following night. lie refers also to 
the custom of making a din during an eclipse of 
the moon, j)re.s urn ably to frighten away the beast 
that is devouring it.’ Pliny admits, w ith his pre 
valent inconsistency of rea.son and superstition, 
that many eclipses are portentous, especially such 
as are unusually lon^. This was the case wlien 
Caesar was slain, as in the war a^^ainst Antony, 
when the sun remained dim for almost an entire 
year. Driving away an eclipse by beating drums 
and cymbals is referred to by Tacitu.s.® The 
inhabitants of Turin long continued this practice.® 
The Armenians believed eclipses of the moon 
to l»e caused by the interposition of a dark body 
between it and the earth during the earth’s revolu¬ 
tion about the moon.^® Orthodox Hindus look 
upon an eclipse as the arrest of the sun by his 
creditors, Raiiu and Ketu. They accordingly 
1 Herod, vii. 87. « lb. lx. 10. 

» Bouch<i-Leclercq, pp. 43-49, 246, 333, 354, 681 ; H. R. Hall, 
Ancient Uist. of the Near East, London, 1907, p. 18 ; UN ii. 7. 

4 vi. 763. 8 Queest. Nat. L 12. 

8 xxxvii. 4 . 7 xliv. 87, xxvi. 6, xxii. 1. 

8 Ann. \. 28. 

8 R. Geillier, Hist. g4n. des auteurs sacris et eceUsiastiaues, 
PariB, 1868-69, xiv. 60 L 
10 ERE i. 797 b. 
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give alms and observe a fast during the eclipse. 
There is another belief to the etlect that it is 
caused by a demon, called Svarbhanu.^ This is 
similar to the Chinese belief that the sun or moon 
is being swallowed by a dog or other beast. They 
accordingly beat gongs to rescue it by frightening 
away the devourer.^ Since an eclipse of the sun 
portends some awful and mysterious event, the 
natives of Ceylon observe a fast on that day.* 
The Todas fire off guns and send up rockets to 
frighten away the snake that is trying to eat the 
hare in the moon, and accompany these demon¬ 
strations with shouts. They ooserve a fast also.* 
Shinto religion ordained that, at the time of an 
eclipse, certain jewels, regarded as amulets, should 
be suspended from the riighest branches of the 
sacred cleyera^ their brilliance being suggestive of 
the light of the sun which it was desired to restore.® 
The lighting of fires, doubtless for the same reason, 
will dispel an eclipse, and so will the crowing of 
cocks, as they are the usual heralds of the sun’s 
return. The penultimate surah of the Qur’an 
contains a spell designed to ward oft* the evil influ¬ 
ences that normally accompany an eclipse. 

Pierre Bayle argues in some detail that comets 
and eclii)ses do not presage ill. He refutes the 
doctrine of the ancients and that of his contempo¬ 
raries, by showing that no more misfortunes came 
after the appearance of certain comets of his day 
(17th cent.) than before them.® 

On the west coast of Africa an eclipse of the 
moon is attributed to the shadow of the sun, which 
is constantly in pursuit. The natives throng the 
streets, shrieking and shouting, ‘ Leave her ! Be 
off 1 Go away But Junod* declares that the 
Thonga are not much impressed with eclipses, 
being more struck with wonder at the supernatural 
knowledge of the white people than with fear of 
the phenomenon itself. 

For the Maori an eclipse of the moon presages 
the fall of the enemy’s fortress.* The Tahitians it 
filled with dismay. They supposed it under the 
influence of some evil spirit which was about to 
destroy it. They accordingly repaired to the 
temple and offered prayers for the release of the 
moon. Some said that the sun or moon, as the 
case might be, was swallowed by a god whom, 
through neglect, the celestial body had offended. 
Liberal presents were offered to induce the god to 
abate his anger and eject the luminaries of day 
and night from his stomach. The Tonga Islanders 
are content to explain the eclipse of the moon as 
due to a thick cloud passing over it.^® The N. 
Queensland natives attribute an eclipse to the 
anger of spirits ; “ and the Sandwich Islander says 
that the moon is bitten, pinched, or swallowed.** 

The Bellacoola believe that during an eclipse 
the moon paints her face black. At tliis time the 
moon performs one of the most sacred ceremonies 
of the Isusuitf which are thought to be very 
dangerous to the performers. The black paint 

I U. Zimmer, Altindiaehes Leben^ Berlin, 1879, p. 861. 

> E. H. Parker, John Chinaman, London, 1901, p. 840; Lady 
Susan Townley, My Chinese Note Book, do. 1904, p. 284 f. 

8 M. E. Stewart, Everyday Life on a Ceylon Cocoa Estate^ 
London, n.d., p. 89. 

4 Rivers, p. 693. 

» ERE viU. 297 f. ; Ko)iki, tr. B. H. Chamberlain*, Tokyo. 
1906, p. 64. 

* Pensies diversee, d Vooeasion de la comite de 1680, Rotter¬ 
dam, 1682. 

7 A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. 
65 f.; A. Le H^riss^, Vancien Royaume du Dahomey, Paris, 
1911, p. 268. 
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9 E. Tregear, The Maori Race, London, 1906, p. 886. 
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with which her face is covered is supposed to lie 
a protection against these danger.s. Aialilaave. 
the guardian of the moon, restores her to her bill 
size, and cleans her face after an eclipse.* The 
Dakota discharge their rifles in the air to drive 
away the demon or evil spirit that is causing the 
eclipse.* The Eskimos of the Lower Yukon 
believe that a subtle essence or unclean influence 
descends to the earth during an eclipse. If any of 
it should bo caught in utensils, it would produce 
sickness. To avert this, at the commencement of 
an eclipse every woman turns all her pots, wooden 
buckets, and dishes upside down.® The Navahos 
say that an eclipse is caused by the death of the 
oro, which is revived by the immortal bearers of 
the sun and moon. During an eclipse of tlie moon 
the family is awakened to await its recovery. 
Similarly, a journey is interrupted and work 
ceases during an eclipse of the sun. Songs refer¬ 
ring to the hozhoji, or rite of blessing, are chanted 
by any one knowing them ; otherwise the passing 
of an eclipse is awaited in silence. It is not con¬ 
sidered auspicious to have a ceremony in progress 
during an eclipse of the sun or moon, and a ceremony 
is often deferred on this account. The rising 
generation, however, nays little or no attention to 
this custom.® The Tlingit say that the sun and 
moon are hiding their faces during eclipse, and 
they blow their oreath towards them in order to 
blow away the sickness which the eclipse is 
bringing.® 

4 . Hail.—Hail was formed by the freezing of an 
entire cloud (Posidonius). At Cleonic, according 
to Seneca,® were hail-guards appointed by the 
State to notify the people of the approach of hail. 
Upon such notification the people ollered sacrifices, 
some a chicken, some a lamb. If these were not 
to be had, they pricked the finger with a well- 
sharpened stile and made atonement with their 
own blood. 

Aristotle considered hail and snow the same in 
formation, diflering only in size and shape. 
For Pliny it was merely frozen rain, probably 
caused by the winds ; but the star Arcturus 
scarcely ever rises without accompanying storms 
of hail.® Lucretius leans towards a similar inter¬ 
pretation, but his views of its formation are not 
clearly expressed.* Hail is the result of frozen 
rain-drops, said Bede ; but the Lex Visigothorum, 
the earliest Teutonic code, provides a penalty for 
tho.se who, by incantations, oring hail-storms upon 
the fields and vineyards.** 

Hail is often personified in N. American mytho¬ 
logy, but the phenomenon is seldom regarded as of 
any special significance. Among the Nandi no 
work was permitted during the twenty-four hours 
following a hail storm.** The Kafirs permitted no 
field work on the day following a hail storm, for 
this would bring down more hail.** 

5. Lightning and thunder.—Thunder, especially 
on a cloudless day, was the great omen of Zeus. 

1 F. Boas, The Myth, of the Bella Coola Indians {^Amer. Mus. 
Nat. Uist. ii.), New York. 1898, p. 31, Jesup N. Pad/. Publ. i. 

2 D. 0. Poole, Among the Sioux of Dakota, New York, 1881, 
p. 91. 

8 Nelson, 18 RDEW, p. 430 t. ; for Labrador Eskimos see 
Hawkes, p. 166. 

* The Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary qf the 
Navaho Language, Salnt-Michaels, Arizona, 1910, p. 41. 

^S6 RDEW. p. 462 f., 99 RBEW (1910], p. 46, SO RDEW, p. 
254 ff. For tabus imposed during" eclipses see Hutton Webster, 
Rest Days, New York, 1916, pp. 42, 60f., 99, 134 f., 162 f., 269. 
Greek, Roman, and Christian conceptions are described bv 
Andrew D. White, A Uist. of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom, New York, 1910, i. 172 f. ; and by 
Lecky, I. 67; see also J. Brand, Observations on the Popular 
Antiquities of Great Britain, ed. London, 1908, iii. 162. 

® Quasst. Nat. iv. 6f. 7 Meteorology, i. 11. 

8 HN ii. 89, 61. 9 De Rer. Nat. vi. 107, 167 ff. 

10 De. Nat. Rer. xxxiv. u Bk. vi. tit. 2, 4. 

w A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, Oxford, 1908. pp. 17, 20,100. 

1 * Ratzel, i. .66. 
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If heard on the it was fav'ourable, and there 

fore unfavourable to the foe, who would liear it on 
the left. Tlie thunderbolt was cast liy Zeus. 

‘All night Zeus the counsellor meditated evil against theniL 
thundering terribly. And pale fear seized them and they 
poured wine from their cups upon the grourid, nor did any one 
dare to drink before he had poured a libation to the exalted son 
ofKronos.’i . 

The rythagoreans believed that lit^htning was m 
tended to terrify the damned in Tartarus. The 
Persians considered it a missile of divine wrath. 

Said ArtahanuH, the adviser of Xerxes, ‘Thou seest how the 
Deity strikes with thunderbolt those beasts that tower above 
their fellow's, but the little ones worry him not; and thou seest 
also how his missiles always smite the largest buildings and 
trees of such kind; for God loves to truncate all those things 
that rise too high. Thus, too, a large army may be ruined by a 
small one, when God in his jealousy hurls a panic or a thunder- 
boU, through which they are shockingly destroyed; for God 
permits none but himself to entertain grand ideas.’2 

For the Romans thunder predicted the good oi 
evil fortune attendant upon an undertaking, and 
might itself be compelled or invoked. According 
to an Etrurian legend, thunder was invoked when 
the territory of Volsinium was laid waste by the 
monster Vdlta. To perform the ceremonies im¬ 
properly was to court death from the lightning—a 
punishment visited upon Tullus Hostilins for such 
shortcomings. Thunder on the left was propitious, 
for the not very enliglitening reason that the east 
is on the side of the heavens. It is very propitiom 
if the thunder proceeds from the north to the east 
and then returns to the north. The remaining 
quarters of the heavens are neither so propitiou 
nor so much to be dreaded. When Marcellus wa.' 
about to enter upon the duties of consul, it 
thundered, 'bho augurs were summoned and do- 
clareil the election invalid, whereupon the fathers 
spread abroad the report that the gods w'ere dis¬ 
pleased because of the election of two plebeians as 
con.suls.* Seneca finds marvellous eflects iu light 
ning, which leave no doubt that a subtle divine 
power is inherent in it. But he discountenances 
the prevailing view that lightning has the sovereign 
pow’er of destroying the force of other portents, 
and also the view of Ca?cina that, wdien .something 
is simmering in one’s mind, the lightning-stroke 
either urges it or deters from it. The truth i.s, if 
one has a dcsi^m, then the lightning that occurs 
counsels; but, if one has no such design, it warns. 
Nor does he agree that the bolt which occurs 
first after entrance on an inheritance, or when a 
city or an individual has entered upon a new phase 
of existence, embraces in its prognostication the 
series of events through tlie w’hole subsequent life. 
Sometimes it portends nothings or at least nothing 
that we can discover—if it strike in the sea or 
in the desert.The Stoic Attains, according to 
Seneca,® recognized a class of lightning portending 
nothing that concerns us, and a class intimating 
w^hat does concern us. Of the significant lightning 
there are several varieties—a favourable, an un¬ 
favourable, and a neutral. The unfavourable 
portents may be (a) unavoidable, (6) avoidable, 
(c) such as may be mitigated, or (c/) such as may 
be delayed. If benefits be foretold, they may be 
(a) abiding or (d) transient. 

In violent storms at sea stars seem to settle on 
the sails. This is accepted as aid from Castor and 
Pollux. It is, says Seneca,® reallj’^ a sign that the 
storm is breaking and the wind subsiding; other¬ 
wise the stars would flit about without settling. 
When Glyppus was on the voyage to Syracuse, a 
star appeared resting on the very tip of his lance. 
At other times stars rested on the points of the 
Roman spears."^ 

1 /had, vii. 478-481. 

2 Herod, vii. 10. 5; see /IN ii. 53, xxviii, 6 : Cicero, de 
Divin, ii. 39; Suetonius, Caligxda, li. ; Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit 
xvi. 1. 3 ; Eusebius, HE v. 6. 

» Livy, xxiii. 31. * Qxicesf. Nat. ii. 82-34, 39-49. 

5 It), ii 50-59. 6 ]fj. 7 


The Mis.sion Indians of California personify ball- 
lightning, w hich they generally regard as po.ssess- 
ing malign power. 

In the belief of the Saxons tliiinder on Sunday 
of a certain year betokens great bloodshed in some 
nation ; on Monday, that a royal child shall be 
put to death ; on Tuesday, failure of crops; on 
Wednesday, the death of tlie field labourers; on 
Thur.sday, the death of the women ; on Friday, 
the death of sea animals ; on Saturday, the death 
of Judges and bed-fellows.^ 

The tliiinderbolt, according to medimval belief, 
was of diabolical origin and eccentric in its work¬ 
ings. It w'ould strike the sword in its sheath, gold 
in tiie purse, the foot in the shoe, leaving the re¬ 
spective coverings unharmed; it would consume 
a human being internally and leave the skin un- 
.scathed; it would destroy nets in the water, but 
not on land. This is in keeping wdth the belief 
that tlie thunderbolts with which the leaders of 
the Tapygians were stricken down were for a long 
time afterwards visible.* 

The belief in thunder-stones, usually the stone 


say that thunder is the voice of a great fetish and 
the lightning the fetish itself.^ 

On the north-west Pacific coast of N. America 
the thunder-bird, which is associated with the 
thunder, plays an important part in mythology, 
in art, and in initiation oorenionies. 

The Tlingit say that ' the thunder bird causes thunder by 
flappiuK’ its wings or by moving even a single quill. W'hen it 
winks, lightning flashes. Upon its back is a large lake, which 
accounts for the great quantity of rain falling during a thunder¬ 
shower. . . . The thunder bird keeps on thundering and th« 
sky continues cloudy until the bird catches a whale. 

The Tew'a say that ‘lightning is produced by 
^ok'uwn, who throw it from the clouas’*—a view 
prevailing throughout the Plains area, as also in 
Guiana.’^ The Mewan of S. California say that 
thunder is cau.sed by two personages who entered 
the he*avens in the form of birds. Another account 
attributes its origin to Mother Deer and Coyote- 
man, who made thunder by shaking the dry skin 
of the bear, while lightning was made from the 
eves of boy fawns. To the northern Mewuk 
thunder is a prototype of the valley bluejay living 
down below to the west, in the San Joaquin valley, 
where the clouds are. The rumblings that come 
from him when he is angry are called thunder by 
human beings.® Tlie Takelma caused thunder to 
cease rumbling by pinching dogs until they barked. 
Probably tlie dog’s bark was supposed to fngliten 
away the racoon-like animal whose drumming w as 
the source of the thunder.® The Mandans attri¬ 
bute thunder to the Happing of the wings of a huge 
bird. When the bird flies softly, as is usually the 
case, it is not heard; but, when it flaps its wings 
violently, it occasions a roaring noise. It has two 
toes on each foot, one pointing ahead, the other 
behind. It dwells on tne mountains, and hiiilda 
nests there as large as one of the forts. It preys 
upon deer and oUier large animals, the horns of 
which are heaped up around the nest. The 
Hidatsa, similarly, attribute thunder to the flap- 
•dngof the wings of a large bird which causes rain, 

^ T. O. Cockayne, Leechdorrts, Wortcwining and Starcra/t 
[Rolls Scr. XXXV.), London, 1864-60, iii. 169. 

2 Athenaaus, xii. 24. 

8 See esp. White, i. 266ff., 829ff. ; Brand, iii. 810f. ; John 
Evans, Andent Stone ImpUments of Great Britain and Ireland 2, 
London, 1897; W. Y. E. Wentz, The Fairy-Faith in Celtic 
Countries, do. 1011. 

* Weeks, p. 287 ; Bleek, pp. 895-397; Ratzel, i. 56. 

6 S6 RBEW, p. 454. 6 RBEW, p. 69. 

T SO RBEW,\^.m)f. 

8 C. H. Morriam, Dawn qf the World, Cleveland, Ohio, l^iO. 
;>p. 178, 109, 223. 

»E. Sapir, Takelma Text4 (Unix). Penn. Anthrop. Pub) 
Philadelphia, 1910, p. m. 
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the glance of its eye wlien seeking prey giving rise 
to the lightning.^ 

The Australian native alleges that thunder 
causes tortoises to come out of the water and lay 
their eggs.^ 

6 . Meteors, meteoric stones, and comets.— 

Meteors were generally portentous among the 
Greeks and Homans, an(l meteoric stones were 
venerated by them. In the Gymnasium at Abydos 
was a meteoric stone which Anaxagoras was said 
to have predicted would fall in the middle of the 
earth. Another was at Cassandria, formerly 
Potidfca, ‘ which from this circumstance was built 
in this place.’® Pliny reports seeing one which 
had been brought from the fields only a short time 
before, in the country of the Vocontii (modern 
Dauphine). He regards meteors as stars which 
are visible only when falling.** Alexander, in 
Lemaire,® gives the following definition : 

‘ Meteora isLa, super cervices nostros transeuntia, diversaque 
a stellis labentibus, modo aerolithis asrribenda sunt, modo 
vaporibus incensis out electrica vi prognata vldenter, et quamvis 
frequentissime recurrant, explicaliorie adhuc incerta indigent.’ 

The Aleuts and the lilskimos use meteoric stones 
as amulets, and the Dakota consider them imbued 
with mystic power. In Pechili and Manchuria 
they are worshipped because they come from 
heaven. In some parts of China they are supposed 
to originate from thunderbolts, and the fall of 
one is an evil omen.® In Japan meteorites were 
given over to the priest and were kept in the 
temple. They were oflered annually to Shokujo 
on her festival, the seventh day of the seventh 
month. They were said to have fallen from the 
shores of the Silver River, Heavenly River, or 
Milky Way, after being used by the goddess as 
weights to steady her loom.'^ 

It is not .stars but fire that falls from heaven, 
declares Bede: 

' It springeth off the heavenly bodies as sparks do from fire. 
In fact there are os many stars still in heaven as there were at 
the beiK^nning when God created thom,’« 

The Chaldfeans explained comets asspecial thunder¬ 
bolts, flaming torches hurled by the thunder-gods. 
The Greeks held, among other views, that they 
were rockets formed of particles thrown off by the 
earth and set on fire in the higher regions of the 
sublunary world. Here they were consumed, and 
afterw’ards fell back to earth.® Aristotle held the 
much more advanced view that they were the 
result of a certain juxtapo.sition of the stars.*® 
Pliny adopts in large part the classification of 
comets inherited from the Greeks : 

There are the Crinitie, ‘as if shaggy with bloody locks, and 
surrounded with bristles like hair ; tlio Pogoniss, having a mane 
hanging down from their lower part, suggestive of a beard,’ etc. 
‘There is also a white comet, with silver hair, so brilliant that 
it can scarcely be looked ut, exhibiting, as it were, the aspect 
of the Deity in a human form. There are also some that are 
shaggy, having the appearance of a fleece, surrounded by a 
kind of crown.^ D 

The rising of a comet does not convey a threat 
of wind and rain in the immediate future, as 
Aristotle say.s, but casts suspicion over the whole 
year. Hence it is plain that the comet has not 
derived prognostications from its immediate sur¬ 
roundings to reveal them for the immediate future, 
but has them stored up and buried deep within 
by the laws of the universe. The comet which 
appeared in the consulship of Paterculus and 
Vopiscus fulfilled the anticipations of this kind 

1 A. P. Maximilian, Travels in the Interior of N, America, 
Eng. tr., London, 1843, p. 399. 

2 J. Dawson, Atistralian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, p. 96. 

3 UN il. 69. 4 lb. ii. 25. 

3 Poctos Latini minores, Paris, 1824-2G, i. 302. 

* E. H. Parker, Ancient China Simplified, London, 1908, p. 
269 ; Thomas Wright, Travels of Marco Polo, do. 18f>4, p. 804 ; 
0. J. L. de Guignes, Voyage d Pikin, Paris, 1809, i. 195-260. 

^ TASJ X. [1882] 199 f. 8 CJockayne, iii. 271. 

• Bouch^-Leolercq, p. 867 fl. 10 Meteorology, 1. 4. 

11 HN ii. 22. 


entertained by Aristotle, and, for that matter, by 
Theophrastus; for there were everywhere pro¬ 
longed storms, while in Achaia and Macedonia 
cities were overturned by earthquakes.* A meteor 
as big as the moon appeared when Pauliis was 
waging war against Perseus. A similar portent 
appeared about the time of the death of Augustus, 
when Sejanus was executed, and before the death 
of Gerinanicus.® For the Roman .sailor many 
shootinjj stars were the sign of a storm. 

Shooting stars are the embers thrown down from 
the fires kept by spirits of the dead.® They are 
usually unpropitious. The Si)artan ephors micht 
depose a king at the end of eight years, if, during 
their vigil on a clear and moonless night, tliey saw 
a meteor or sliooting star. Frequently they 
portend some important event: 

* When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes’ 
(Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar, act ii. sc. ii.).4 


*j. The Milky Way.—The Jews thought of the 
Milky Way os a river flowing through the heavens, 
proceeding from the throne of God—an idea derived 
in its general conception from Babylonia.® The 
Japane.se say that the River of Heaven or the 
Milky Way is a vast river in the sky, whoso over- 
fiow is represented by the Yangtse. Across this 
river is neither bridge nor ferry, but once a year, 
on the seventh day of the seventh month, Kasa- 
pagi, an immense jay, comes to it and spreads its 
wings across. Over this bridge meet Kengin, the 
neatherd, who presides over arms, and Shokujo, 
the weaver, who presides over weaving and other 
feminine arts.® 

A tradition current among the Micmacs states 
that the Milky W ay was formed when the Virgin 
Mary, returning across the heavens with a pail 
of milk, stumbled and fell. The Tlingit say that 
the Milky Way was made by the culture hero 
Lqiayak when journeying across the heavens.'* 
The Tewa call it the backbone of the Universe 
Man.® 

8. Perihelion.—The perihelion was explained by 
Aristotle as due to retraction from the sun,® and 
by Seneca as the reflexion of the sun in the 
heavens.*® To the Romans it portended rain, and 
often some considerable misfortune. The Tlingit 
say that, if a mock sun goes down with the sun, 
good weather is portended; if it goes away before 
sunset, bad weather.** 

Bishop Latimer in 1552 speaks of rings about the 
sun as signs of the approaching end of the world.*® 

p. Rainbow.—The Catawba (as also the Tliiifdt) 
call the rainbow the ‘dead people’s road.’*® The 
Teton Dakota will not point at the rainbow with 
the index-finger, though they can point at it with 
the lips or elbow. Should one forget and point at 
it with the fore-finger, the bystanders laugh at 
him, saying, ‘ By-and-by, O friend, when your 
linger becomes large and round, let us have it for 
a ball bat.’ *^ The Hopi and the Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia have a similar tabu. The 
Hidatsa call the rainbow ‘ the cap of the water ’ 
or * the cap of the rain,’ and attribute its formation 
to the claws of a red bird. The Mandans say that 
it is a spirit accompanying the sun. 

The ‘ great snake of the underneath ’ is the rain¬ 
bow-god of the Yoruba. It comes up at times to 


1 Seneca, Queest. Nat. vii. 3, 11, 1, 27, 2. 2 /t. vii. 16. 

8 Swanton, tS RREW, p. 462 (Tliiigit). 

* For an excellent account of the mediasval and later Christian 
view of meteors see White, i. 171 ff. ; also Lecky, i. 307-369 ; 
Brand, iii. 241. 

3 Clemens, pp. 102, 167. * TASJ \. 199. 

7 2H RBEW,p. 46‘2. 8 gg RRKW, p. 41. 

8 Meteorology, iii. 2, 8. lo Queest. Nat. i. 11-13. 

26 RBEW,p. 453. 

Sermons, Second Sunday in Advent, 1662 (Serimms and 
Remains, Cambridire, 1846). 

13 JA FL xxvi. [1918] 330. 11 RBFiV [1894], p. 467. 
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drink water from the sky. A variety of the 
python is the messenj^er of this god.^ 

Pliny gives a purely naturalistic explanation oi 
the rainbow, denying that it is either wonderful 
or ominous, yet lie admits that it means either 
war or a fierce winter which will make an end of 
men’s work and injure the sheep.^ Seneca tells 
us that a rainbow in the south portends a heavy 
fall of rain; one in the west, a dew or light 
rain.® 

To the Arawaks the rainbow heralds the 
approacli of white people from that quarter in 
wliicli it appears. When the Caribs see it .at sea, 
they accejit it as a good omen, but, if it appears 
wliile they are on land, they hide in their homes, 
considering it a strange and masterle.ss spirit 
whicli is seeking to kill somebody.^ 

10. Volcanic activity.—For the Romans volcanic 
activity presaged dire calamities.® Avernus, in 
Italy, was commonly thought the entrance into 
the infernal regions. 

The old crater in Ceylon contained salt water 
which was considered the residue of the tears of 
Adam and Eve, wlio retreated here after their 
expulsion from paradise and for one hundred j^ears 
copiously bewailed their sin.® Gregory the Great’ 
saw the soul of Theodoric going down a volcano on 
the island of Li pari. 

11. Waterspout.—The waterspout took the forn 
of a gK'at animal and was much dreaded by the 
Roman sailor.® 

12 . Will o’ the wisp.—The Yorkshireman can 
elude a will o’ the wisp b}’’ putting a steel knife 
into the ground, handle u[)wards. It will run 
round this until the knife is consumed, thus pro¬ 
viding the pursued an opportunity to escape. The 
mysterious power of attraction which it possesses 
can be escaped by twining one’s apron. In 16th 
cent. England many superstitions were associated 
with this phenomenon.® 

Among the Micmac, as also among the Dakota, 
the word for will o’ the wisp means also ghost. 
Both tribes believe that it will pursue one. The 
Dakota have a medicine whicli will protect the 
wearer from such pursuit. 'I’he Micmac elude it 
by putting a pin point upwards in their tracks ; 
this the skdaegairmtch will not go past.^® In 
Maryland the superstitious Whites believe that it 
is the evil eye pursuing them.^^ 

V. Physiological and psychic phenomena. 
— I. Albinos.—The albino person or animal is 
often the object of religious reverence. The 
sudden and mysterious appearance of the white 
buffalo was the ‘ sign ’ for which the Fox Indians 
waited.^® For many of the American tribes the 
white buffalo or the white deer portended some 
extraordin.ary fortune. The skin of the white 
buffalo cow was an eminent fetish with the 
Mandan and Ilidatsa, worn on rare occasions and 
sometimes used as a sacrifice, 'fhe Crow have a 
superstitious fear of the white buffalo cow. When 
they meet one, they address the sun with these 
words: ‘I will give her to you.’ They then 
attempt to kill the animal, but leave the flesh 
untouched, saying to the sun, ‘ Take her ; she is 
yours.’ They never make use of the hide of such 
a cow.'* 

1 Ellis, The Yoniba-speaking Peoples, p. 81. 

SZ/JVii. 60. 

* Nat. 1. 8-10 ; cf. White, i. 830, 888. I 

4 30p. 268. 

^ HN ii. 110, quoting Theopompus; Verg. JEn. vl. 126 ff., 
278 fl. 

® Jurgen Andersen,Amsterdam, 1669, li. 182. 

7 Dial. iv. 30. ^ UN ii. 60; Lucretius, vi. 426. 

• See F. E. Hulme, Myth-Land, London, 1886, p. 122f. 

10 Coll. Minn. Hist. Soc. ll. 163. 

n Cf. Brand, pp. 895-411. 

1* M. A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Musquakie Indians, London, 
1904, p. 67. 
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Throughout the Lower Congo an albino or the 
hair of an albino person is necessary to supply the 
needed magical power for the Ndembo society.' 
On the West Coast the albino is regarded as a 
sacred person, and is ipso facto a candidate for the 
priesthood.* 

The white dog was sacred among the Iroquois 
and was sacrificed. In Siam the white elephant 
or white monkey was sacred and might not be 
killed—an inconvenient restriction to those who 
‘had a white elei)hant on their hands.’ A white 
horse, a white pig, and a white cock were among 
the offerings at harvest-time pre.scribed by Shinto 
ritual. By virtue of such gifts the diviners 
obtained from the ^od of harvest the secret of a 
magical process which enabled them to save the 
imperilled crop. The white horse also served to 
establish the ruling house : 

* As this white horse plants Ormly his fore-hoofs and his hind- 
hoofs, BO will the pillars of the Great Palace he set firmly on the 
upper rocks and frozen firmly on the lower rocks ; the pricking 
up of his ears is a sign that your Majesty will, with ears ever 
more erect, rule the Under Heaven.’ * 

In the book of Enoch ^ the Messiah, at the con¬ 
clusion of the world drama, appears under the 
figure of a white bull, and in this guise secures the 
respect and fear of all the heathen, who, thanks to 
this apparition, are converted to righteousness. 
He is feared by all the beasts. When all the other 
animals have become white, He changes into a 
buffalo with black horns.® 

Xerxes sacrificed white horses and young men 
that the gods might give him victory. 

2 . Birth.—(a) Supernatural birth. —To assure 
the divine nature of the ruler, and as a logical 
result of his alleged divinity, his origin was attri¬ 
buted to some other than natural birth. 

‘Iteeemstome that a hero totally unlike any other human 
being could not have been born without the agency of the 
deity,’said the biographer Arrian, when discussing the parent¬ 
age of Alexander the Great.® ‘ He to whom the gods themselves 
reveal the future, who impose their will even on kings and 
peoples, cannot be fashioned by the same womb which bore us 
Ignorant men,’ said the Augustan writer Arellius Fuscus in his 
discussion of astrologers.^ 

In N. America the concept of a supernatural 
origin is frofjuently held with regard to the culture 
hero or heroine, who often originates from a blood- 
:lot or from menstrual blood.® 

(6) Twins .—The Navaho accept twins as a divine 
gift, though the advent of twdn colts is viewed as 
an evil omen and both mare and colts are killed. 
Many primitive peonies, however, consider twins 
incanny and may kill one or both of them. Most 
of thf'in regard triplets unfavourably, though in 
iome instances they are welcomed. 

3 . Dreams.—The prophetic nature of dreams 
and their use as auguries are familiar themes to 
he student of Greek and Roman culture.® Prorne- 
beiis, says iEschylus,'® was the first to teach men 
what sort of dreams were destined to prove realities, 
"n obedience to dreams the great emperor Augustus 
went through the streets or Rome begging." In¬ 
cubation was practised there as in the temples of 
China at the present time.'* Pliny doubted the 
nind’s knowledge of the future, when in sleep, 
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but in spite of his amazing credulity he was an 
advanced sceptic. ^ 

Muhammad, according to tradition, said : 

* A good dream is of God’s favor, and a bad dream is of the 
devil’s; therefore, when any of you dream a dream which is 
such as he is please(i with, then he must not tell it to any but a 
beloved friend; and when he dreams a bad dream, then let him 
seek protection from God both from its evil and from the 
wickedness of Satan ; and let him spit three times over his loft 
shoulder, and not mention the dream to any one ; then, verily, 
no evil shall come nigh him.’ ‘The truest dream is the one 
which you have about daybreak.’ a 

Specific and conventional interpretations are 
often given to dreams. 

In Persia ‘ seeing bees in a dream indicates riches. To dream 
of eating grapes presages sorrow and flowing tears. To dream 
of buffaloes fighting means that the angels will come for the 
soul of some member of the family.’* 

In Northumberland to dream of a hare means that 
you have an enemy ; if one crosses your path, it is 
an omen of ill-luck. To see many eagles is to be 
warned of plots and intended assaults. If it be 
bees carrying honey, you will earn money from 
wealthy people. If the bees sting you, your mind 
will be tormented by foreigners. If bees fly into 
the house, the house will be destroyed. To dream 
of many fowls together is a sign of jealou.sy and 
chiding.^ Any dream on the first night of the 
moon’s age is a good omen, while the second and 
third niglits are neutral. The following two nights 
betoken good. The dream of the sixth night 
should not be forgotten. That of the seventh is 
sure to be fulfilled. Whatever is dreamed on the 
eighth and ninth nights will become public. If it 
is unpleasant, turn the head towards the east and 
pray for mercy. Similarly, birth has its fortune 
embodied in the days of the lunar calendar, and 
each month, from the first to the thirteenth, has 
its particular portent.® 

Dreams play an important part in the lives of 
most primitive peoples, and usually betoken some¬ 
thing in harmony with their content. Among the 
Dakota to dream of the moon is unlucky. It is 
lucky to dream of hawks, but unlucky to dream of 
l>ears, for the latter are slow and easily wounded. 
A dream al)Oiit snakes will be the result of killing 
one, and no good comes from snakes, they .say (the 
Menominee have the same beliefs). As among all 
tlie Plains tribes, in the dance associations of the 
Eastern Dakota dreams play a prominent part. 
In the Buffalo society of the Santee only those wIjo 
had had visions of the buttixlo, or the sons of such, 
were entitled to membership. 

* One man might dream that he was a buffalo and had been 
shot with an arrow so that he could barely get home. The 
arrow continued to whirl round in his body. He dreamt that 
the only way to recover was to go into a sweat-lodge. First he 
asked for one of four different kinds of earth to mix with water, 
drank the mixture inside a sweat-lodge, and then recovered. 
Such a man painted himself vermilion to represent the trickling 
down of blood. Another man dreamt of being shot with a gun. 
Such a one would act out his dream during a Buffalo dance. A 
third man dreamt that a bullet pierced his eye and came out at 
the back of his head. He announced his dream, and shortly 
afterwards was actually shot in that way. Still another man 
announced a dream to the effect that he was shot through his 
temples, and this also came true. While dancing, dreamers 
would call on outsiders to bear witness to the truth of their 
statements about such experiences. Once a heyoka (a Clownl 
challenged a dreamer’s account, saying that no man coula 
recover from a wound of the kind described. Straightway the 
dreamer offered to be shot by the Clown, who sent a bullet 
through him. The wounded man staggered off, went to a 
sweat-lodge, and actually recovered within a few days.’® 

4mong the Arapaho dreams were revelations. 
To the Omaha the moon xvould appear, having in 
one hand a burden strap, in the other a bow and 
arrows, and the man would be bidden to make a 
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choice. If he reached for the bow, the moon 
would cross its hands and attempt to force the 
strap on him. If he should wake before taking 
the strap, or if he should succeed in capturing the 
bow, he would succeed in escaping the T)enalty at¬ 
tached to the dream. If he /ailed and the strap 
was taken, he would become like a woman, follow 
her vocations, and ado])t her dress. Instances are 
reported in which the unfortunate dreamer, un¬ 
able to ward oil the evil inttuence, has resorted to 
suicide as the only means of escape. To the 
Menominee a dream about the moon brings long 
life, but a life that will end in misery. Such 
people are strong when the moon is full, weak and 
sickly when it is on the wane.^ To tlie Huron the 
dream gives voice to the soul’s desires.'* Among 
the Hidatsa only those dreams that follow prayer, 
sacrifice, or fasting are portentous ; ® while for the 
Mandaii dreariis are always prophetic or ominous. 
A Mandan dreamt of fire-arms, and soon after¬ 
ward the Whites arrived with them. They dreamt 
of horses in similar manner before they obtained 
any. For the fasting youth to dream of a ineco of 
cherry-wood, or of any animal, is a good omen. 
The Thonga profess to be disgusted when any 
dream is mlfilled,* but this must depend some¬ 
what on the nature of the fulfilment. The Kafir 
medicine-man acquires his powers through dreams, 
and the expectant mother learns by this medium 
the sex of her unborn child.® Similar predictions 
Avere made from dreams by the Maoris, by whom 
much attention was paid to the dreams of the war- 
chief or of the principal priest, esi)ecially on the 
night before an engagement. They were guided 
by the omens of which the dream Avas an index.® 
The Japanese recognize a creature by the name 
of baku, Avhose particular function is tlie eating 
of dreams. The male bakti has the body of a horse, 
the face of a lion, the trunk and tusks of an 
elephant, the forelock of a rhinoceros, the tail of a 
cow, and the feet of a tiger. The picture of the 
bakti hung up in the house Avill secure the protec¬ 
tion of the animal. The Chinese character repre¬ 
senting its name used to be put in the lacquered 
Avooden pilloAvs of lords and princes. By virtue of 
this character on the pilloAv the sleeper was pro¬ 
tected from evil dreams. When a man awakes 
from a nightmare, or from any unlucky dream, 
he should quickly repeat three times the invoca¬ 
tion, ‘Devour, O devour my evil dream I’ 

The baku Avill then eat the dream and change the 
misfortune into good fortune and rejoicing.’ The 
Vedic texts direct one Avho has had an evil dream 
to Avipe his face in order to get rid of its malign 
influence.® This is more simple than the Navaho 
remedy, Avhich may call for a ‘ renewal ’ ceremony. 

4. Epilepsy.—Many peoples attribute epilepsy 
to possession by a demon. This Avas the view held 
by the Hindus, and in the Vedic texts a ritual 
ceremony is prescribed for its exorcism. Its un¬ 
canny nature has generally been recognized. 
From the time of Edward the Confessor to that 
of Queen Anne epilepsy was considered curable 
by royal touch.® 

5. Liver.—The liver has long been considered an 
unusual organ of the human body, and unusual quali¬ 
ties have been attributed to it.^® In ancient Greece 
goose liver was used as being eflicacious in medical 
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treatment; ^ the liver of the lizard would impart 
peculiar po^^'ers to tlie eater.^ The Lu&hais eat 
the witchls liver in order to destroy the witchcraft,» 
and the Cochin-Chinese express their deepest 
hatred of a person hy saying,', ‘I wish I could eat 
his liver.’^ In ancient Arabia Hind, the wife of 
al'Fakili, inspired by similar motives, gnawed the 
liver of her arch-enemy yamza,® while a modern 
Aral) will eat the liver or heart of a snake in 
order to acquire an understanding of the language 
of birds. In N. Morocco the Jba,labride and oride- 
groom j)artake at the wedding ceremony of the 
liver of a sheej), to make tliern ‘dear to one 
another’; and in Andjra the bridegroom, though 
not the bride (for no woman may eat of it), par¬ 
takes of the liver of the bullock.® Arabian influ¬ 
ence may be reflected in the Apocryphal account of 
the evil spirit who loved Sarah ana was exorcized 
by flames arising from the heart and liver of a 
fish which Tobit, by the instruction of the angel, 
burned on the evening of his wedding.'^ 

Similar attribution of unusual powers to the 
liver of a person or an animal is wide-spread. The 
Veddas of Ceylon chew the dried liver of a man in 
order to imbibe his virtue, and the Sinhalese have 
a tradition to the effect that they formerly followed 
the same practice.® In Erub (Torres Straits) the 
liver, ‘ presumahly of a deceased male,’ was cut up 
and distributed among the young male members of 
the family to make them j)lucky.“ The Koita of 
Jlritish New Guinea allowed only girls to 2 )artake 
of the liver of the wallaby, the virtues of this 
animal affording no enhancement to males.In 
Australia the virtue elsewhere usually attributed 
to the heart or the liver resided in the fat around 
the kidneys.The Maoris gave the liver of the 
kalawi-i\m\ to a nursing child as a cure for flatu¬ 
lence. The liver is the seat of the affections, as 
also among the Greeks ; and a piece of the liver of 
the first man slain must be offered, along with a 
piece of the heart and the scalp, to the goblin god, 
Whiro. So acute is the power of the liver that the 
Maoris call one of their implements for cutting 
wood the kotiate, ‘liver cutter.’The Tonga 
Islanders believe that turtle has a ][)eculiar eflect 
upon the liver and they will not eat it, fearing the 
enlargement of the liver which indulgence in this 
food will produce. The liver is tlie seat of courage, 
and therefore the largest livers pertain to the largest 
men. They have found also that in left-handed 
people it tends to shift to the left side, and in the 
ambidextrous it is in the median line of the body.*® 
The Kayans of Horneo know that the omen was 
bad if the under side of the liver of the pig was 
dark, good if it was pale.*^ ISo general was haru- 
spication among the Borneans that W. Warde 
Fowler is convinced that its origin is common with 
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that derived by the Romans from the Etruscans.* 
But, as the pnenomenon is .so common to savage 
culture, any theory of the connexion of the divina¬ 
tion rites of the natives of Borneo and those of 
ancient Rome will have to take account of this 
fairly wide distribution of .similar and related 
things in the larger world of savagery. Tlie 
supposed uniqueness of the phenomenon does not 
exist, and the historical hiatus must be bridged by 
data that show the probability of actual contact 
between the two in the past.® Geographical prox¬ 
imity as well as early historical contact makes 
Africa a much more probable land of origin for 
Etruscan influence, especially since the ancient 
Arabians entertained such beliefs, and they are 
common among African tribes. Leo hrobenius® 
has attempted to establish the African origin of 
Etruscan culture, but the argument renuiins un¬ 
convincing to those who feel tlie need of historical 
demonstration. 

Several tribes of Central Africa attribute special 
virtue to the liver—in some cases to the liver of 
the alligator.^ It is the seat of the soul, and to 
eat of it is to enhance one’s own spiritual being, 
though, as often happens, this beneficence is denied 
to women.® Accordingly, the Bakongo drink the 
blood and eat the liv(;r of those killed in a fight.* 
For similar reasons the Kagoro (of Nigeria) evil- 
wisher will catch one’s soul or take one’s liver.*' 
The pottery-makers of the Thonga (at least those 
dwelling near Morakwen) may not eat the liver of 
any animal. In the ceremonies and superstitions 
of this region tlie gall-bladder plays an important 
part, as docs also the liver of the ox. When two 
parties not within the permitted relationship wish 
to marry, they must break the tabu by a cere¬ 
monial eating of the raw liver of this animal. 
They must first tear it out with their teeth, for it 
is tabu to cut it with a knife, and then eat it. 
‘You have acted with strong shibindji,* they say 
to those who are eating their way to matrimony, 

‘ Eat the liver now ! ’ {shibindji means both ‘ liver’ 
and ‘determination,’ a history of the interdepend¬ 
ence of the two).® When an ox is killed by the 
headman of the village for distribution among the 
villagers, the liver is given to the ‘grandfather’ 
and the old people, ‘ because it is soft and they 
have no teeth to gnaw the bones,’ but doubtless, 
also, because it imparts, more than does any 
other portion, the .strength of the animal.® The 
Ovaherero, of Danmraland, attribute their black 
complexion to the eating by their ancestors of the 
black liver of an ox killed when the first people 
emerged from the tree that ^ave them birth.*® A 
Matabeleland native who wished to learn sorcery 
paid a big price to one of the recognized medicine¬ 
men in order to induce him to accompany the 
candidate to the grave of a recently buried person, 
unearth the body, cut it open, remove the liver, 
and, by its help, inculcate the desired instruction.** 
The Bechuana find effective, in their prescription 
designed to defeat the enemy, the gall of a black 
bull whose eyelids have been sewed up, the animal 
then being allowed to wander for three days. If 
they find little gall in the gall-bladder of an 
animal, they say that some ancestral spirit has 
previously sucked it out. A man often cleanses 
himself with the gall of an ox, and a chief will 
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drink it to acquire strength to withstand his 
enemies. During the initiation ceremonies the 
boys eat a portion of the liver of an ox killed for 
that purpose, and thereby acauire courage and 
intelligence. Yet any one wno eats a certain 
tonpie-shaped lobe of the liver (the lohus Spigelii) 
will forget the past, and this is given only to the 
old women, who thus enter into forgetfulness of 
their sorrows.' 

The liver—sometimes the heart—is spoken of by 
the Kafir as the seat of courage, the gall being the 
fluid that contains its very essence. 

‘Arbougset declares that the Basuto consider the gfall to 
represent the anguish of death ; but it seems problematical 
whether the natives have any conception of such an abstract 
thing: as the ang-uish of death. The gall Is regarded in most 
tribes as the seat of courage and boldness. When the natives 
wish to describe the bravery of a great man they say that he 
has a large liver. Perseverance, that elemental faculty in 
human nature, Is coupled in the native mind with perspiration ; 
and, as the first place this is seen is on the skin of the forehead, 
they frequently consider that its seat or “centre"(as physio¬ 
logists would say) is there. Intelligence or enlightenment is 
also sometimes considered to reside in the liver ; but I fancy 
the sort of intelligence that is referred to is that which is dis- 

layed in battle. . . . The man who is capable of enduring 

ardness is said to have a hard liver.* ^ 

The Chiikcliis of Siberia, in order to bring 
sickness upon a murdered man’s kindred, eat the 
liver of the corpse, and the Eskimo practised a 
similar rite tliat the dead man’s relatives might 
not possess tlie courage to avenge his death.® 
Moreover, by eating the liver of tlie murdered 
man, they deprive tlie ghost of the power that he 
would otherwise have of rushing upon them.* A 
story given by Rink shows the importance attach¬ 
ing to the liver: 

* At last there was silence ; and during this, one of the two 
brothers stood forth, and, taking a bit of dried liver (this being 
exceedingly hard), raised his voice, saving, “I have been told 
that I have an enemy in Niakuiiguak.'* At the same time he 
tried to crush the piece of liver he held in his hand ; but fail¬ 
ing to do so, he again put it by. Silence still prevailed, when 
Niakunguak’s son advanced, and, taking up the same bit, 
crushed it to atoms with his fingers, so that it fell like dust 
upon the floor. All were utterly amazed, and not a word was 
spoken.'® 

Here some special significance seems attached to 
this crushing of the liver in the manner portrayed. 
It seems probable that liver was associated with 
magic power. 

* They thus entered, and saw all the brothers stretched out at 
full length on the ledge, only their feet visible on its outer edge 
(a sign of wrath). They were treated to some frozen liver in an 
oblong dish ; but when they had got only half through with it, 
the frozen roof fell in and covered the dish with turf-dust.’* 
‘When she had ended, Habakuk went closer to them, saying, 
“ Well, take the skin of iny seal with blubber and all, and the 
liver besides.” 

An angalcolc gave tlie liver of a seal caught by a 
lucky hunter to one who was unlucky, and the 
latter acouired the desired luck by slowly chewing 
and swallowing the flesh. In Greenland the 
mother giving birth to her first child might not 
eat the liver of any animal; in Labrador she might 
partake of a portion of it.® 

The chenoo of Miciiiac mythology, an ogre, 
representing, not improbably, Eskimo influence, 
showed a special liking for the liver of a conquered 
foe.® The Cliipnewas were lon^j ago admonished 
by the Crows to leave them the liver of the animal 
as part of their portion, and this custom is followed 
to-day.'® The Siouan tribes of the Plains area 
attach great importance to the liver of the buttalo 
and, in some instances, to that of the dog. The 
Omaha eat the liver of the bullalo raw. It gives 
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a man a clear voice and imparts courage.' Ac,- 
cordingly, the youth who has shot his first bufialo 
eats the liver with the gall over it as a potent 
dressing.® The Plains Cree warriors abso, when 
they killed a bison, ate its liver raw.® The 
Northern Shoshone imparted additional power, and, 
in this case, malign power, to the liver by placing 
rattlesnake heads on hot coals in a hole in the 
ground. The liver was that of a wild animal and 
was covered with the gall. The liver absorbed 
the poison from the fangs and was then carefully 
preserved in a little buckskin bag carried by the 
owner.* 

A society of ‘ Liver Eaters ’ is found among the 
Crow,® and members of the Bear clan of the Teton 
Dakota (Oglala division) sometimes eat the liver 
of the dog raw. A male must not eat the liver of 
a female dog, nor a female that of a male dog. 
Sores will break out on the face of an olVeiuler.® 

The ‘Dog-Liver-Eaters’ Dance Association* is 
one peculiar to the Eastern Dakota. 

It * takes Its name from the fact that the raw liver of the dog 
is eaten by the performers. It is not often performed, and 
only on some extraordinary occasion. The performers are 
usually the bravest warriors of the tribe, and those having 
stomachs strong enough to digest raw food. 

When a dog-dance is to be given, the warriors who are to 
take part in it, and all others who desire to witness it, assemble 
at some stated time and place. After talking and smoking for 
a while, the dance commences. A dog, with his legs pinioned, 
Is thrown into the group of dancers, by any one of the specta¬ 
tors. This is dispatched by one of the medicine-men, or 
Jugglers, with a war-club or tomahawk. The side of the 
animal is then cut open and the liver taken out. This is then 
cut into strips and nung on a pole about four or five feet in 
length. The performers then commence dancing around it; 
smacking their lips and making all sorts of grimaces; showing 
a great desire to get a taste of the delicious morsel. After per¬ 
forming these anti(« for a while, some one of them will make a 
|frab at the liver, biting off a piece, and then hopping off, chew¬ 
ing and swallow'ing it as he goes. His example is followed by 
each and all the other warriors, until every morsel of the 
liver is eaten. Should any particle of it fall to the ground, it is 
collected by the medicine-man In the palm of his hand, who carries 
it around to the dancers to be eaten and his hands well licked. 

After disposing of the first dog, they all sit down in a circle, 
and chat and smoke a while until another dog is thrown in, 
when the same ceremonies are repeated, and continued so long 
as any one is disposed to present them with a dog. They are 
recpiired to eat tne liver, raw and warm, of every dog that is 
presented to them ; and while they are eating it, none but the 
medicine-men must touch It with their hands. Women do not 
Join in this dance. 

The object of this ceremony is, they say, that those who eat 
the hver of the dog while it la raw and warm, will become 
possessed of the sagacity and bravery of the dog.’7 

The Ainu have the custom of cuttin|:( up the 
liver of tlie bear, which is one of their sacred 
animals, and of eating it raw. If a Pima woman 
ate liver, her child would be disfigured by birth¬ 
marks.® The Zuni hunter takes the liver from his 
captured game, and, while eating it, exclaims, 

‘ Thanks ! * ® The Aztecs practised a well-developed 
system of haruspication, reading omens from the 
liver or other organs of the slaughtered animal, 
and the Araucaiiians of Chile were given to related 

ractices. They dissected the body of a person of 

istinction in order to examine the liver. If it 
was found to be in a healthy state, the death was 
attributed to natural causes; if inflamed, malign 
magic had caused the death. The gall is extracted, 
placed in a magic drum, and, after various incanta¬ 
tions, taken out and put over the fire in a care¬ 
fully covered vessel. If, after sufficient roasting, 
a stone is found in the bottom of the pot, it is 
known to have been the cause of death.'® 

1 A. 0. Fletcher and F. La Flesche, «7 RBEW [1911], p. 382. 

RDEW [1884], p. 291 f. 

* A. Skinner, in Anth. Mem. Amer. Slue. Nat. Hist. xli. [1914] 
pt. vi, 

4 Lowie, Anth. Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. ix. 230. 

® Anth. Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. xi. 164. 

*11 [1894], p. 496. 

7 H. R. Schoolcraft, The Indian Tribes of the U.S., Phila¬ 
delphia, 1863-67, ii. 79 f. ; Lowie, Anth. Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat 
Hist xi. 110. 

8 S6 RBEW, p. 186. » « RBEW, p. 37. 

10 E. R. Smith, The Araucanians, London, 1855, p. 286. 
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Konian ideas have persisted to tlie present day 
V^esalius reeo^jfiiized a natural spirit eniianatinj 
from the liver, as a vital spirit came from th 
heart and an animal spirit from the brain 
Mediieval belief attributed to the eatin^ of tli 
liver of a goat good sight after dark, for the goa 
could see as well during the night as during tlr 
day. In Macbeth the liver of a ‘ blasphemin^ 
Jew' is one of the coricoetions used by the witches. 
There was a curious belief to the edect that th 
Jiv(jr of the mouse increased and decreased witl 
the waxing and waning of the moon. The Saxon; 
attributed many complaints, and some of then 
rightly enough, to disorders in the liver. Blood 
that was thick and saturated was spoken of as 
‘livery,’ i.e, such as Hows through the liver 
They cured stomach and intestinal troubles by the 
application of a burned goat’s liver ‘ rubbed some- 
wliat small and laid on the womb,’ or stomach.' 
In Italy at the present day a fresh human liver, 
especially that of a woman, is believed to confer 
magical powers upon the one who eats it.* This 
may be directly related to the belief recorded by 
Pliny that the liver of the weasel will cure pains 
in one’s own liver.^ 

6. Sneezing.—From time immemorial the sneeze 
has been deemed worthy of notice and has usually 
elicited some form of salutation from bystanders 
or some expression from the agents. The phrase, 

‘ not to be sneezed at,’ has behind it an importance 
attaching to the act of sneezing to which the wliole 
human race bears witness. Even children notice 
it as something peculiar and have sayings of their 
own, such as ‘ Scat 1 ’ or ‘ Shoo 1 * The origin of 
the importance attaching to sneezing is thus a 
question of psychological import as well as one of 
culture diffusion. 

'Itis.’aa W. R. Halliday has remarked, *per se a startling 
phenomenon to find the body, which in normal action is the 
slave and instrument of its owner’s will and intention, behav* 
ing in a way independent of his desire or volition. Simply 
because it is Involuntary, the twitching of the eyelid or the 
tingling of the ear must be miraculous. And primitive man 
finds a significance in everything which attracts his notice, 
particularly in cases where there is no obvious cause.’® 

This is good psychology, and ample facts could he 
adduced to support it. The superstitions con¬ 
nected with sneezing and the omens drawn from it 
are noticed in art. Nose, vol. ix, p. 398 , and need 
not be repeated here. 

7. Miscellaneous. — Many of the American 
Indian tribes attach some significance to belching, 
crackling of the joints, ringing in the ears, twitch¬ 
ing of the eyedid or arm or leg. Thus the Navahos 
frequently omit or postpone a journey if the one 
intending it belches or has a ringing in the ears; 
a Micmac, however, considers belching a sign of 
good luck iu hunting—the hunter will soon find 
game. European peoples, likewise, often attach 
some prophetic meaning to such bodily involuntary 
disturbances. 

Litkratitrb.— This has been indicated In the article. See 
also the Encyclopmiia of Superstitions, Folklore, ami the Occult 
Sciences of the World, Milwaukee, 190S, s.vc. ‘Crow',’ii. 608-610, 
‘Owl,’ 11. 670-676, ‘ Raven,’ il. 684-686, ‘ Earthquakes,’ ii. 039f., 

* Eclipse,’ ii. 940-94;^, ‘ Hail,’ il, 954, ‘ Ignis Fatuus,’ ii. 951-953, 

* Lightning,’ ii. 956 f., ‘ Thunder,’ ii. 1019-1023, ‘ Milky Way,’ II. 
957, ‘Rainbow,’ ii. 979f., ‘Phenomena,’ ii. 971 f., ‘Mysterious 
Omens,’ iii. 1299-1310, ‘Volranoes,’ lii. 1032f,, ‘Dreams,’ i. 
221-256, ‘Itching,’ etc., 1. 267-346, ‘Monsters,’ ill. 1.S67, ‘Moon 
Days,’ iii. 1673-1675 ; F. Ratzel, Hist, of Mankind, Eng. tr., 
London, 1896, i. 66-69, 302-309. 

W. D. Wallis, 

PRODUCTION (of wealth).—The contact of 
ethics and economics is more directly at the dis¬ 
tribution (q.v.) and the consumption {q.v.) of 
wealth than at its production. Because it put 
1 Hulme, pp. 16, 177. 

a Cockayne, il. 161-163, 198-217, 236, 261, 809. 

8 Evans, in Popular Science Monthly, xlviii. [1890] 82. 

4 HN XXX. 16 ; White, ii. 88. 

* P. 176. 


production before them, the classical or formal 
economics has often been called soulless. But it 
was natural at that time to put stress on the 
increase of capital, and on the great merit of 
saving. And it was easy for readers to slip wrong 
meanings into the terms ‘ productive’ and ‘ unpro¬ 
ductive spending’ and ‘productive’ and ‘unpro¬ 
ductive labour.’ Nor did economists wrong the 
actual system; it, too, made production the 
measure of pro.spority, regarded wages as the 
means of keeping labour efficient, and saw in hi<di 
interest and profit the best guarantee for tlie 
upkeep of ca[)ital. Neither the economists nor 
the .system were without gmod reason ; for, what¬ 
ever the best use and distribution of wealth, these 
are limited by the amount of it, and by the effi¬ 
ciency that can be given to the three agents that 
produce it—nature, capital, and labour. 

It is through labour that the efficiency of nature 
and capital is discovered and made real. Capital 
is its product; and, while nature does all the 
work, it needs directing. One has only to compare 
the unimproved value of nature in land and beast, 
})lant and mineral, heat and electricity, with the 
value that only minds can give. Hence two 
ethical topics are traditional in the text-hooks, 
wlieii they are dealing with labour as producer. 
One concerns its quantity, the other its quality. 
The first is connected with the doctrine of Malthus 
(see Malthusianism), the second witli education, 
and not merely teclinical education, hut even more 
with its product in grit and conscientiousness. 
The two questions have now a unanimous answer 
from ethics and economics. 

When, however, we ask about the fitness not of 
the labourer for the economic system, but of the 
system for the labourer, the question becomes 
critical. The division of labour that is essential 
in the system may mean to the man monotony, 
ill-health, and loss of the market for his skill. 
All the books, since the Wealth of Nations, discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages, but the only 
practical question now is how to meet the dis¬ 
advantage from the gain. This has been the work 
of factory and other labour legislation. At first 
the argument for higher wages, for shorter hours, 
and for better liealth was their economy as mea¬ 
sured by the work done. Labour, how ever, does 
not rely on this argument; it claims a better share 
on the ground of justice ; it refuses to abide by the 
open market measure of its price. And it is still 
>ue, though less than before, that the harder and 
iiore debasing the labour, the worse it is paid. 
The reason is that the lower the grade, the greater 
Mie comi)etition. There are two ways of reducing 
.he competition : one by combination, the other by 
moving some of the stress from lower to higher 
grades. The latter is the perfect way. It has 
been universal in economics since the death of the 
run law of w'ages; the doctrine that cheap labour 
.8 necessary has come so near its end that it hew 
disappeared from press and platform; and the 
ight wav tends to make itself permanent and 
lasier. But i)rogres8 on it must be slow, and its 
esiilts are mainly enjoyed by the next generation. 
And so, though it would he even more necessary in 
% socialistic system than in the present one, there 
s nothing like a militant spirit on behalf of it, as 
here is for the other way. 

Here too the quarrel between ethics and eco- 
omics has been settled. But one far more serious 
as opened between them, on the one side, and the 
.ctual working of the industrial system. It did 
lot appear in the early days of capitalism, when 
lompetition was unchecked. This made for the 
jreatest production of wealth, and to ethics it 
seemed that the rude justice of the market could 
'^e made more and more equitable by equalizing 
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opportunity. Thus it was both the moral and the 
economic policy of the 19th cent, to keep the 
course open and see fair play. It was a new policy 
in that it deserted regulation for competition. But 
competition has become more and more regulated 
from within. The advantage of one large over 
many small units of production has led to aggrega¬ 
tions of capital that give virtual monopolies ; and 
the advantage of collective bargaining has brought 
an aggregation of labour, and another of employers 
to meet it. The original notion was that com¬ 
petition would give the best form of co-operation ; 
it was a child-like faith that one hates to surrender. 
But the competition has come to a state of war in 
which the morals of war play havoc ; and they do 
it without remorse, because a class conscience has 
made itself superior to private scruples and regret. 

The concentration or capital has not in itself 
been prejudicial to production, for it seeks to 
regulate rather than limit the output; it obviates 
the waste and dislocation of too many plants and 
shops, and the advertising and other costs of com¬ 
mercial rivalry ; and there is plenty of scope for 
competition within. The evils have been notorious: 
in company promoting, in crushing rivals, in con¬ 
trolling prices as buyer and as seller. And mere 
size may prevent the coming of a competition that 
would be healthy. But the best course is to 
accept the natural development from competition 
to amalgamation, and to meet the evils by de¬ 
veloping regulation, from which, indeed, monopoly 
was never made exempt, (kj-operation is always 
the final word. Competition is only a means, and 
a better means the less it is a jostle, and the more 
it is a directed course, where there is no loss in the 
struggle. 

Unlike the concentration of capital, the concen¬ 
tration of labour easily becomes prejudicial to pro¬ 
duction. To over-time, piece-worlc, all speeding-up 
and labour-saving, there is opposition; and no 
measures are taken, as by the old gilds, to prevent 
fraud and incompetence. This is only another 
instance of the division of function, and nothing 
to condemn. But, again, it is a competition that 
has broken away from co-operation. The hostile 
relation of master and man is thought to be not 
incidental, but inevitable and permanent. The 
men see that it is the interest of the management 
to use as little labour as possible, and they think 
that the owners are an incubus, and dividends a 
tax on their wages. As well, therefore, try to 
instruct a nation at war in the arts of peace as 
point to the injury they do and the loss they suffer; 
they think the injury to be deserved, and the 
loss to be a sacrifice for their class. To many of 
them the crimes of syndicalism are no more 
criminal than machine-oreaking was at an older 
day. There are several things that keep the war 
civilized; but the main consideration is failure or 
success; and in either event tlie damage to the 
oppressor is always a pleasure. In times of peace 
a union is always preparing for war ; men who are 
not members are denied the riglit to work ; and 
others of the old natural rights and duties are 
made subordinate. It has been futile to insist on 
them, for an unnatural system is thought to make 
right wrong. 

The contentions against the system are often 
ignorant, but, as a rule, they are honestly urged ; 
and so, as in the days of slavery, it is the system 
itself that holds the centre in an ethical view of 
industrial life. It is a late system, and the forces 
within it have always prevented it from resting 
where it is. But they may be directed, and it may 
row, in either of two ways that have a very 
ifferent moral value. The root of the system, 
and the directions in which it grows, may best be 
seen from its origin, and as a stage in the history 


of industry. The older forms are never quite 
superseded, and they may all be seen to-day. 

In the earliest system tlie family was an in- 
du-strial unit supplying nearly all its wants; there 
was a division of labour according to sex and 
capacity ; with slaves and officials the unit grew 
large, but kept its unity even when the slaves 
were hired out, or were employed in producing for 
a market. When a family became too large for 
its land, it was natural for some members to learn 
skill in a trade, and to coniine their labour to it, 
working for other families, often living with them 
till the job was finished, or having the work 
brought to their forge, oven, or loom. Thus came 
the formation of artisan families ; and tools, skill, 
and custom passed down like the land. So far the 
payment is almost all for labour. At a later stage, 
when the workman began to keep a stock of raw 
materials, his profit included interest as well as 
wages; and he had apprentices and hired labour. 
The first great split in the industrial system was 
complete—the separation of the workman from the 
.soil. Industrial capital increased, but there was 
not yet capitalism, for the owner took little risk 
of producing on the chance of a market; the 
customer was still the employer. Capitalism 
came when the risk was delinitely undertaken. 
The entrepreneur was sometimes the manufacturer, 
oftener the merchant; but the work of those two 
—the work of making, moving, and selling the 
product—can be distinguished from the more in¬ 
visible work of ordering it and finding a market. 
This is the work of the entrepreneur or business 
man. In the art. Distribution it is explained 
how the business man is the pivot of the sy.stem, 
guarantees to all the other agents of production 
their share in the price, and pays himself from the 
residue. 

Thus the second great separation of labour from 
the other agents was the separation from capital. 
It is often held that both separations were by dis¬ 
possession, and that they were an evil. But no 
one looks for peace by undoing either—by replac¬ 
ing men on the land, or by giving them the capital 
that employs them, that each may employ himself. 
Nothing would give greater stability than for 
workmen to be shareholders in the enterprise that 
emjdoys them, or in others ; and it would be the 
best kind of revolution if unions tried to establish 
themselves in business. But the great majority of 
owners must always lend their capital instead of 
using it themselves. And, if we look from the 
owner to the real user, we find that the emphasis 
is on him, the acting capitalist, and not on the 
capital. Just so it is on the sculptor and the 
inventor, though nature does all the work that is 
done by the invention, and though the statue is 
all in the marble. 

The process of production has become more and 
more roundabout; an ever greater distance has 
separated producer from consumer. The work¬ 
man is bewildered by the number of intervening 
agencies; and to his divorce from land and capital 
he adds, for a general source of inequity, that the 
system allows many parasites to live on his pro¬ 
duct. He has been taught that the real value of a 
product comes from the labour spent on itj and he 
sees that, besides rent and interest—the extortions 
of the idle ownership of land and capital—money 
and middlemen lay hold on his work, and make a 
better living out of it than he does. He does not 
see that the production of a commodity is not 
complete—its value is not produced—-till it is in 
the hands of the consumer. If advertising, drum¬ 
ming, and commissions do not help to sell it, they 
will not be employed. Useless measures of com¬ 
merce are no more secure than labour that is made 
useless by a machine. It is through economy in 
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marketinj^, no less than in manufacturing, thai 
large capital lias its advantage. Everything use 
less and predatory tends to be expelled ; for every 
thing must be demanded by an employer, if it ii 
to get its price; and, provided there is publicity 
and knowledge enough, he pays no more for i 
than he must. It is natural for those whom h 
emjiloys to think his profit an extortion froii 
them, and that ‘what is somewhere gotten i 
somewhere lost.’ But the profit of an enterpris( 
is like the royalty from an invention, which givei 
more than it gets. Interest is difl'erent; it is lik< 
the royalty paid for mere ownership, and simply f 
burden. W. Smart thought that ‘ the community 
gets its emjiloying done ror it more cheaply thai: 
it gets any other service’ {Distribution of Incomo^^ 
London, 1912, p. 159 f.). 

If a system of production were more moral and 
progressive the more it crushed incompetence 
again the present system could well defend itself, 
Its path of progress is by curtailing cost, and 
employers are driven on it by the competition oi 
one with another, or with the consumer, who is 
the final employer. It is a precarious iiosition for 
a working man, and the thing that really threatens 
the life of the system. lie cannot but want to be 
a civil servant, and have his future a charge on 
the community instead of at the necessity or the 
mercy of competing ernjiloyers. He is in the 
majority ; and, however little we like it that the 
lives of men should centre on his livelihood, he 
has been given the power to bring that about 
Wages-boards and courts of arbitration are usefuli 
but they add evils of their own ; animosity remains 
and preparation for war. To co-imrtnership and 
often to co-operation {q.v.) the war-spirit is actively 
hostile. The moral situation on the other side is 
no better ; there it is thought that socialism must 
come, but that evei'ything should be done to resist 
and postpone it. And both sides think that they 
are acting in the highest human interest, and that 
this consists in giving the freest scope that can be 
given to our spirit. 

It is something that they make the same appeal, 
for so far the dispute becomes a question of means. 
The question breaks into two, one about the best 
management of the forces of production, the other 
about their ownership. The oest management of 
an enterprise is from within; the bane that 
weakens a public enterprise is interference from 
without. Democracy has kept some of its self- 
denying ordinances fairly well, but it is far easier 
to refrain from interfering with the bench or the 
navy, where there are no profits and the voters are 
few, than with the conduct of a railway, and with 
industries that are less subject to mechanical re¬ 
gulation. If there were as little interference as 
that of the shareholders in a going concern, and if 
the same price were paid for ability, the efficiency 
and even the enterprise might be as great. Assum¬ 
ing the best in regard to management, would it be 
wml to pool the stocks of every enterprise, and pay 
the owners a uniform rate of interest? This is 
what socialism recommends, because it assumes 
that there must be an annual surplus for the 
ordinary shareholder, the tax-])ayer. 

A rapid change to such a system would intensify 
the moral chaos of the present; if it has any chance 
of working well, it must come gradually and 
through a long apprenticeship in the joint-stock 
system. And then, no doubt, the single amalga¬ 
mation of socialism would lose its attraction. But 
the demand for it will persist in embittering the 
present relations of owners and workmen unless 
the number of owners is greatly increased. The 
best way to retain the freedom and efficiency of 
the present system is by such increase. It is a 
form of co-operation like that of the co-operative 


distributing societies, and, like them, would be far 
more effective than co-partnership and the co¬ 
operative ownership by workmen in the same 
enterprise; and it would give these a fairer field. 
If the thing were easy, it would have come long 
ago ; but it was never less difficult than now ; and 
it could be made easier. It would offer a stronger 
impulse to thrift than the fear of a rainy day has 
proved. The forecast of such a development is at 
least as historical as that of a single amalgamation, 
which is the hope and the fear now confounding 
every effort at amelioration; but it will not come 
of its own accord. 

Literature.— The general text-books on economics all devote 
a main division to production, and P. H. Gastber^, Produc¬ 
tion, London, 1907, shows that nearly the whole sublect may 
be seen from this point of view. The earlier books dealt mainly 
with the three agents of production, the later with their 
organization. This is naturally approached through its history, 
and C. Gide, Political Economy, tr. 0. II. M. Archibald, New 
York, 1914, well illustrates the closing of the old division 
between deductive and historical economics. The history of 
production from the point of view of organization can be read 
in C. Bucher, Jndimtrial Evoluticm, tr. S. M. Wickett, New 
York, 1907, and can best be studied in the increasing literature 
of economic history which deals with particular periods, and 
publishes contemporary records. Recent collections are 
Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1801-2(b ed. 
VV. Smart, London, 1910, and English Economic Uisiory, Select 
Documents, compiled and ed. A. E. Bland, P. A. Brown, and 
R. H. Tawney, do. 1914. W. MiTCHELL. 

PROFANITY. Meaning and use of the 
term.—In „.,.vge the term ‘profanity’ is 

frequently limited to a verbal reference and identi¬ 
fied with ‘ profane swearing.’ It is perhaps un- 
neces.sary to say that such a limitation cannot be 
justified by historical and etymological investiga¬ 
tion. It is undoubtedly true that an unfitting and 
frivolous use of certain verbal symbols has been 
almost universally included in the class of practices 
condemned as profane. The names of the gods in 
primitive religions and the name of the one God in 
more advanced religions have been considered as 
too sacred to be ordinarily employed, and oven the 
sacred usage has been restricted to certain privileged 
persons. ‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain ’ is one of the commandments, 
and the OT writers constantly warn the people 
against ‘profaning the holy name’ of Janweh. 
Sacred formula? have been, in all religions, rigor¬ 
ously safeguarded, and the employment of them 
by other than authorized persons at the proper 
time and place has been regarded as constituting 
the sin of profanity. It is true also that, by 
investigating tho.se prohibitions having a verbal 
reference, we may approach an understanding of 
the ideas underlying the disapproval of the profane. 
The words which must not be carelessly used refer 
to a world which is separated by a wide and deep 
gulf from the world of the ordinary, and the fact 
hat verbal forniuhe are of a somewhat artificial 
►rigin indicates that the separation is to be main¬ 
tained not so much by a recognition of rational 
listinction between the two worlds or an apprecia¬ 
tion of the inherent superiority of the sacred as 
►y elaborated and external regulations. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding all this, the term ‘profanity ’ includes 
ar more than mere indill'erence to the distinction 
n verbal matters, and the wider meaning must be 
dearly kej)t in view. 

The etymology of the word ‘profane’ (lit. ‘before 

in front of the shrine’) may give us a certain 
mount of guidance because of its spatial sugges- 
iveness. There immediately arises in our minds 
lie idea of a walled or fenced enclosure within 
which only peculiarly precious objects and speci^ly 
Tivileged persons may remain, and outside of 
which there is a world of rigorously excluded 
lersons and things having lesser assigned worth 
ban those within. The same kind of suggestion 
omes to UB from a consideration of the Greek 
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words, /3^/3 t)Xos and ^e^T}\6u, which are used to 
indicate profanity in the NT, and which introduce 
the idea of ‘ threshold ’ — a threshold strictly 
guarded, which should not be crossed, but yet 
which is crossed by those to whom the epithet 
‘profane’ applies. Such persons properly belong 
to the world outside the sacred edifice, but they 
illegitimately enter in. 

2 . The idea of artificiality.—As we consider these 
snatial implications, we arrive, first of all, at the 
iaea of artificiality. There is no intrinsic reason 
why one particular place should be more sacred 
than anotlier. If the temple had been founded 
a few yards away from its actual position, the 
ground which is now profane would have been 
rendered sacred, and tnat which is now sacred 
would have retained its common or profane char¬ 
acter. In primitive religions the location of the 
sacred and, contrariwise, of the profane depends 
very frequently upon chance. The importation of 
reason for the distinction comes entirely from the 
outside. We are thus not surprised to find that, 
c.y., in certain Australian religions the totemic 
animal or thing which is worshipped has no in¬ 
trinsic value entitling it to sf)ecial reverence. 
Profanity lies in a failure to recognize an imposed 
rather tlian an actual value. The sacred object 
has not such a position in a universal scheme a.s 
will entitle it to permanent reverence. It has not 
within itself a power of protection sufficient to 
guard its sacredness. It follows, more generally, 
that the religions which most commonly avail 
themselves of the distinction between the sacred 
and the profane are not those which have attained 
to the highest level of security. They are still at 
the stage of stniggle. Their gods have still to 
compete with the gods of other tribes, and the 
people who worship the particular gods, and who 
thus acquire something of their sacredness, have 
to be preserved by external means from the infil¬ 
tration and pollution of other tribes. Even in the 
OT the disapproval of profanity is closely connected 
with the giving of worship to other gods, as, e.g.y 
participation in the rites of Molech (cf. Lv 20 ^). 
The house of Israel is profaned among the heathen 
because the people have disregarded the restrictions 
upon which the exclusiveness of the nation depended 
(cf. Ezk 36^- ^‘*). The stage has not yet been 
reached at which it is recognized that all people 
may be sacred, and that there are no other gods 
who can come into rivalry with the God of Israel. 
It is therefore easily intelligible that the distinc¬ 
tion between the sacred and the profane is based 
originally, for the most part, upon definite injunc¬ 
tion and prohibition. The religion or the body of 
sacred things has to be zealously guarded by law, 
and the profane person is the man who transgresses 
the law protecting the sacred ideas and rites. Of 
course, in the more advanced religions these ideas 
and rites acquire a greater degree of intrinsic value, 
but within the region of thought, where the dis¬ 
tinction between sacred and profane is most in¬ 
tensely regarded, such value eitiier has not yet been 
recognized or has been forgotten, and we may use 
the word ‘artificiality ’ in order to draw attention 
to this dependence of the distinction upon external 
support. 

rerhaps the most striking illustrations of arti¬ 
ficiality are to be found in connexion with the 
verbal formulae, prescriptive of rite or expressive 
of doctrine, to wnich we have already referred. 
The connexion between the sacred character which 
they now possess and their inherent meaning is 
exceedingly weak, and it is just where this mean¬ 
ing is most completely overlooked or forgotten 
that the disapproval of an unauthorized use of the 
formulas is most intense. The more elaborate a 
system' of ceremonies is, and the more clearly it ' 


bears upon it the marks of artificiality, the more 
numerous are the injunctions against profanity. 
The more complex the rite, the stricter is the 
priestly monopoly regarding it The danger of 
profanity seems to be reganlcd as in inverse pro¬ 
portion to the degree of intelligibility possessed by 
that which is liable to desecration. 

Among the Australian tribes it is an act of profanity to speak 
the names of some of the totems, and even the men of certain 
tribes have a sacred name besides their ordinary name which 
must not be made known to women and children, and must not 
be used In every-day life. In Vedic times in India we find the 
doctrine of ‘secret names’ of the gods, and these names were so 
8at;red that it would have been considered profanity to reveal 
them to the vulgar. In the same land also, even at the present 
day, it is considered a disgraceful thing for a wife to utter the 
name of her husband, ana ceremonies of initiation are accom¬ 
panied by the giving of a sacred formula, or mnntra, \^hich has 
value rather as given by the priest than as uielerstood by the 
initiate, and which the initiate is forbidden to reveal to others 
if he wishes to escape the sin of profanation of sacred things. 

3 . The idea of separation.—Another idea, related 
to the foregoing and also suggested by the spatial 
etymology of the word ‘ profane,’ is that of absolute, 
abrupt, and rigorous separation between the sacred 
and the profane. The sacred enclosure is definitely 
separated by wall or some other efi'oetive protection 
from the profane world, and access from the one 
world to the other is only through a rigorously- 
guarded portal. The dominant characteristic of 
the two worlds is their heterogeneity. The close 
connexion between the ideas of artificiality and 
separateness is obvious. It is the fortresses with¬ 
out natural strength that require the broadest 
and deepest moats. Risks of contact between the 
sacred and the profane must he avoided at all costs, 
and the mind of the worshipper must be kept con¬ 
stantly alive to the dangers of the profane. 

(а) Place. —An exceedingly large (dass of prohibi¬ 
tions against the profane have reference to separate¬ 
ness of place. In many of the primitive religions 
we find emphasis upon the profanity of entering 
the place where the sacreci emblems of totem- 
worship are deposited, and all ordinary work 
within the sacred enclosure is forbidden. We 
find the same attitude also in connexion with 
OT worship. Ezekiel, e.g.^ prescribes elaborate 
measurements in order ‘ to make a separation 
between the sanctuary and the profane place’ 
(42^), and by the same prophet a certain portion 
of the city land is called ‘ profane ’ to distinguish 
it from the portion assigned to priests and Levites. 
One of the chief arguments brought against St. 
Paul by later Jewish orthodoxy seems to have 
been that he had profaned the Temple by bringing 
into it men of an alien or unprivileged race. 

( б ) Time .—Very commonly also profanity is held 
to consist in disregard of a strict aivision of time. 
The ordinary world is so separate from the sacred 
that the occupations of the former have to be 
altogether given up when the latter is entered. 
The time which is assigned to the sacred must be 
characterized by rest from the regular forms of 
labour. If at such a time work has to be carried 
on at all, this work must have an essentially 
religious character and be freed from connexion 
with utilitarian considerations. If it bears any 
resemblance to ordinary work, it can be redeemed 
from profanity only by the fact that it is performed 
by privileged persons. In Mt 12 ® the priests are 
said to be without blame when they profane 
the Temple, because, though performing on the 
Sabbath actions similar to those of ordinary life, 
they are yet absolved by reason of their sacred 
office from the sin of Sabbath desecratiom This 
failure to observe the sacredness of the Sabbath 
and of other special times and seasons is, in the 
Jewish religion generally, one of the most frequent 
grounds for the accusation of profanity (cf. 
Neh 13”'-, Ezk 22 « 23^). 

(c) Tabu .—An intense desire to keep the profane 
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at a distance is clearly seen in connexion wit) 
tabu {q.v.) and the religions in which this concep 
tion is important. The word connotes exclusive 
ness (being derived from a root ta, ‘ mark,’ an* 
pu, an adverb of intensity). It is opposed to noa, 
the general or the common. It is from this idea o 
tabu that the distinction between sacred and pro 
fane arises in many communities, and the rigou 
of the distinction owes much to the awe which th( 
tabu inspires. Profanity is a grievous sin and ai 
the same time more frequently possible where th< 
transition from the ordinary world to the profane 
is made as difficult as possible. The constan 
demand is that all actions and interests belongin^ 
to the ordinary world must be left behind by th 
would-be initiate. Literal contact is of course 
forbidden, and the prohibition extends to tlr 
contact involved in the taking of food. The foo( 
of the profane must not be eaten by the initiated 
and, contrariwise, the food of the priests must no 
be eaten by the profane. The latter must not 
even have the degree of contact which is implied in 
the sight of the sacred objects. In some communi¬ 
ties certain instruments of worship are profaned 
if, e.g,y women catch the faintest glimpse of them. 
The whole idea of asceticism has originally a very 
close connexion with this idea of absolute separa 
tion. Everywhere also elaborate ritual is accom¬ 
panied by the most zealous care for the separation 
of the priestly class from the ordinary community. 
Many of the uses of the word * profane ’ in the OT 
have reference to this withdrawal. The priests 
are to symbolize their separateness by changes of 
garments ‘ when they enter into the inner court.’ 
They are to avoid ordinary food and the ordinary 
forms of family relationship, and in many other 
ways prepare tnemselves to teach the people * the 
dillerence between the holy and profane’ (cf. Ezk 
4417-28). erring priests are those who have 

themselves ‘ put no dillerence ’ (22^). 

4. Profanation of sacred doctrine.—-The danger 
of profanity also attaches itself to an incautious 
use of the body of sacred doctrine. This is often 
regarded as the exclusive property of certain privi¬ 
leged classes. The ancient sacred scriptures of 
India, e.q., are profaned if they are read or taught 
to people outside tlie prescribed classes. In 
various parts of the literature terrible penalties 
are announced for those who venture to teach the 
doctrines of the Vedas to a Sudra. 

• The ears of the Sudra who hears the Veda are to he filled 
with molten lead and lac' (SafikarAcharya, Commentary on 
Veddtxta-Sutras^ i. iil. 38 [SBK xxxiv. 22S]), and, if he dares 
pronounce them, ' his tongue is to be slit.’ 

Occasionally the idea is that the sacred doctrine 
is also to 1)6 kept strictly separate from other 
truths or opinions which are 01 lesser value. To 
mingle sacred and other knowledge is in itself pro¬ 
fanity. Perhaps there is a lingering trace of this 
idea in the use of the word * profane ’ in the First 
Epistle to Timothy. Timothy is urged to ‘ refuse 
profane and old wives’ fables’ and to avoid 
* profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of 
science falsely so called ’ (1 Ti 4 ’ 6-^). The idea of 
a strict line of demarcation certainly persists in 
the mediaeval distinction of sacred and profane 
learning. 

5. Reasons for distinction between sacred and 
profane.— So far we have been content with notic¬ 
ing the character and the breadth of the distinction 
between the sacred and the profane. If we go farther 
and ask for reasons for the distinction—reasons 
which lie deeper than mere artifice—we shall find 
these partly in belief in a divine revelation and 
partly in tradition and the social custom and 
ressure enshrined in such tradition. Though we 
ave emphasized the artificial character of many 
of the defences of the sacred, it does not follow 


that these may not have previously involved a 
clearer consciousness of the inherent value of what 
is regarded as sacred. The original reason for the 
consecration of certain experiences and disapproval 
of unauthorized incursions into the sphere which 
they occupy may have been a sense of a divine reve¬ 
lation, even though that reason may now have 
been forgotten. The sanctuary at Ilethel may 
have, in later times, become a home of priestcraft, 
but none the less it was the vision of the angels of 
God ascending and descending that gave it origin¬ 
ally a sacred character. Even in religions whore a 
divine revelation is not recognized the artificial 
character of the interdictions against profanity is 
not the whole of the matter. These interdictions 
are not of recent growth ; they enshrine tradition, 
and in this tradition we may perceive the ernlwdi- 
ment of a social consciousness. The totem-animal 
is protected from profanity because it symbolizes 
the spirit of the clan and represents a social 
pressure which the individual recognizes as superior 
and authoritative. Among men more religiously- 
minded or more enlightened this law of the com¬ 
munity is regarded as the law of God, and the 
profane person is one who transgresses the ordin¬ 
ance of God and deserves, like the prince of Tyre, 
to be ‘ cast as profane out of the mountain of God ’ 
(Ezk 28 *®). But whether the divine origin of the 
law and its reference to an all-comprehensive 
divine community be recognized or not, the anti¬ 
social character of profanity seems to be an unmis¬ 
takable reason for disaj)f)roval of it. The profane 
person is tlie anti-social person who refuses to 
recognize the code of the community, and therefore 
one upon whom the law falls. Esau is called a 
‘profane person’ seemingly for the reason that he 
sold his birthright or des|)ised his connexion with 
the community (He 12 *®). In India the person 
who has broken through caste regulations becomes 
at once profane and a source of pollution for those 
who remain within the caste. The anti-social char- 
acterof profanity is also illustrated by the frequency 
with wliich accusations of profanity are brought 
against those who indulge in magical practices. 
It is no doubt possible to speak of profaning a 
magical rite in the sense of doing it in an unaccus¬ 
tomed and inell'ective manner, but, for the most 
part, magic as a whole is itself condemned as 
profane just because it indicates a separatist pro¬ 
cedure and a contravention of the regularized and 
socially approved worship of the community. 
Otherwise it is difficult to see why magic rites, 
which have a considerable resemblance to religious 
rites, should be regarded with such horror as 
profane in those communities, at least, where a 
social worship has been firmly established. 

6. An inadequate differentiation. — We have 
emphasized certain inadequacies in the distinction 
between the sacred and the profane, arising from 
he artificial and abrupt character of the distinction. 
But this must not blind us to the elements of 
nduring value associated with these conceptions. 
Imong primitive peoples the idea of tabu has 
ften been the foundation of morality, and in the 
fiore advanced communities the rigorous protection 
i the priests from possible profanation may in- 
iicate a regard for personal purity as well as 
or privilege. The development of the social 
onsciousness which underlies the abhorrence 
i profanity has been an ethical asset, and the 
isceticism by which the heterogeneity of the 
lacred and profane worlds may be transcended has 
dten been a first step towards personal holiness. 

Yet it must be admitted that the distinction 
between sacred and profane, as it is usually 
applied, does not belong to the highest level of 
bought. It still betrays the dominance of merely 
ipatial categories; it is still influenced by the idea 
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that the divine is limited in the sphere of its 
operation, that God sets a seal upon certain 
persons, places, and times, relating them with 
special closeness to Himself, and leaving the rest 
01 the world to be reckoned as common and pro¬ 
fane. We must transform the distinction if we 
are to retain its underlying value. We must be 
permitted to honour as sacred the whole of the 
world which God has made, and encouraged to 
condemn as profane, not certain specified places, 
things, or persons, but the spirit of the dweller, 
whether in the temple or in the street, whose 
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American (L. Spence), p. 381. 

Christian (E. K. Mitchell), p. 382. 

PROPHECY (American).—Among both the 
semi-civilized and the savage aboriginal peoples of 
the American continent prophets were held in 

E eculiar veneration, and on many occasions they 
ave moulded the destinies of tribes and nations. 
The advent of the white man in America, we are 
informed by many authorities, was heralded by 
numerous prophecies, but in most case« tlie 
authentic character of these is open to the gravest 
doubt. The vision of Papanizin, sister of Moctcu- 
zoma, Tlatoani of Tenochtitlan (Mexico), is a case 
in point. This princess, it is said, fell into a death¬ 
like trance, on emerging from which she said that 
she had been led by a spirit through a field littered 
with dead men’s bones to a place where she had 
seen strange, bearded, white men approach the 
coast of Mexico in large vessels. Another pro¬ 
phecy appears to have been current in Mexico in 
pre-Columbian times, to the effect that Quetzalcoatl 
(a god whoso worship differed in certain of its 
characteristics from that of the other native cults, 
and who had come from the Land of the Sun and 
had been driven from Mexico by hostile deities) 
would one day return. The coming of Cortes and 
his comrades was regarded by the Mexicans as a 
fulfilment of the i)roi)hecy, and the title of Teule 
(‘godlike being’), conferred by them upon the 
Spaniards, is proof that the tradition really 
existed. 

Among the Maya of Central America prophecies 
were delivered by the priests at stated intervals. 
Writings which profess to incorporate some of 
these are to be found in the so-called books of 
Chilan Balam {q.v.), and these also deal with the 
advent of Europeans. There are not w'anting 
statements to the cli'oct that in Incan Peru pro¬ 
phecies were current about the corning of white 
strangers, but the events alluded to in at least 
one of them are not in accordance with known 
facts. 

In modern times numerous prophets have arisen 
among the N. American Indians, usually in periods 
of crisis in the history of the tribe. In 1675 Pop6, 
a medicine-man of the Tewa (Pueblo Indians) near 
San Juan, New Mexico, was charged along with 
others with the crime of witchcraft. He preached 
the doctrine of independence from Spanish rule and 
the restoration of Indian customs, and instituted 
a wide-spread conspiracy to drive the Spanish 
colonists from the country. Pop6, along with his 
disciples, Catiti, Tupatd, and Jaca, set apart 13th 
Aug. 1680 as the day of massacre. Extraordinary 
precautions were taken to ensure that no European 
should learn of the intended revolt, but the news 
leaked out, and Pop6 had perforce to strike three 
days before the time. Four hundred Spaniards 
were massacred and Santa F6 was besieged, but a 
successful sortie ended in the rout and discomfi- 


vision is narrow and whose aim is low, who fails 
to recognize that the way to the Holy of Holies 
lies along the path of the good citizen, and that 
even in the lonely wilderness he may find ‘ the 
very gate of heaven.’ See, further, artt. Holiness. 

LiTKRATURit.—Cf. E. Durkheim, Elementary Form* of the 
Religions Life, Enir.tr., London, 1916 ; EBr^i,8.vv. ‘Taboo,' 
‘Toteinism’; W. S. Urquhart, The l/panuhads and Life., 
Calcutta, 1910; J. M. Baldwin, GenetU Theory of Reality, 

York and London, 1916, p. 13211. ; V. R. Lennard, Our Ideals. 
London, 1913, p. 89 ff. W. S. U KQUIIART. 

PROPERTY.—See W^ealth, Inheritance. 
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Hebrew (E. K5 nio), p. 384. 

turo of the Indians. The Spaniards were, how¬ 
ever, forced to abandon the town and to retreat to 
El Paso. Pop6 washed with a native preparation 
those of his followers who had been baptized into 
the Christian Church, burned tlie churches, and 
obliterated every remaining mark of Christianity. 
I»ut his rule be(‘aine so despotic and was followed 
hy such misfortunes that he was finally deposed, 
lie was re-elected, however, in 1688, and died in 
1692. 

Tenskwatawa (‘open door’) was a famous 
prophet of the Shawnees and a twin brother of 
Tecumseh. An ignorant and drunken youth, he 
was one day engaged in lighting his pipe when he 
fell back in a state of trance. His friends, believ¬ 
ing him dead, were prejiaring for his funeral when 
he revived and stated that he had paid a visit to 
the spirit-world. In 1805 he assembled his tribes¬ 
men and their allies at Wapakonita, now in Ohio, 
and announced himself as the bearer of a new 
revelation from the Master of Life. He declared 
that, w'hilst in the spirit-world, it had been granted 
to him to lift the veil of the future and behold the 
blessedness of those who followed the precepts of 
the Indian god and the punishments of such as had 
strayed from his path. He vehemently denounced 
witchcraft and medicine practices, the drinking 
of ‘ fire-water,’ the intermarriage of Indian women 
with white men, the wearing of European clothing, 
and all White customs and institutions. If the.se 
things were eschewed, the Master would receive 
the Indians into favour once again. He further 
announced that he had been granted the power to 
cure all diseases. 

These statements caused great excitement among 
the people of his tribe, and those who dealt in 
witchcraft were boycotted. From time to time 
Ten.skwatawa announced further wonderful revela¬ 
tions to his followers from his abode near Green¬ 
ville, Ohio. He predicted an eclipse of the sun 
which took place in the summer of 1806, and this 
greatly enhanced his reputation as a prophet. His 
apostles travelled from tribe to tribe di.sseminating 
his doctrines, and a belief arose that within four 
years all those who did not credit his predictions 
would be overwhelmed in a gi’eat catastrophe. 
Shortly before the war of 1812 a confederacy was 
entered into for the purpose of driving out the 
Whites, but Harrison’s victory near Tippecanoe 
destroyed both the faith and the movement con¬ 
nected with it. Tenskwatawa received a pension 
from the British Government. Although of some¬ 
what forbidding appearance and blind of an eye, 
he had great gifts of fervour and personal magnet¬ 
ism. 

Kanakuk, the prophet of the Kickapoos, received 
inspiration from the career of Tenskwatawa. In 
1819 the Kickapoos ceded their extensive territory 
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in Illinois to the United States, and were assigned 
a reservation in Missouri. Tliis region, Iiowever, 
was occupied hy the unfriendly Osages, so that the 
K.icka[)oos were unahle to take possession of it. 
Kanakuk exliorted his people not to abandon their 
territory and j)reached a moral code which forbade 
superstition, the use of alcohol, and internecine 
quarrels, promising them that, if they recognized 
it faithfully, they would in time inherit a land of 
plenty. He became chief of that remnant of them 
wliich remained in Illinois. Ho was in the habit 
of displaying a map or chart of the true path 
through which the virtuous must proceed, beset 
with fire and water, did they desire to attain the 
happy hunting-grounds, and he furnished his 
disciples with prayer-sticks engraved with holy 
symbols. Ultimately the tribe was removed to 
Kansas, but Kanakuk remained its chief until his 
death from smallpox in 1852. 

Tavibo (‘white man’), a Paiute chief and 
medicine-man, when his tribe was forced to retreat 
before the Whites, went into the mountains to 
receive a revelation, and prophesied on his return 
that the earth Avould swallow the Whites and that 
their possessions would be given to the Indians. 
But his followers were unable to entertain the 
idea of an earthquake that would discriminate 
between the Ked Man and his enemies. He there¬ 
fore sought a second vision, which revealed to him 
that, although the Indians would be engulfed along 
with the Whites, they would rise again and would 
enjoy for ever an abundance of game and provisions. 
Followers flocked around him and, when they 
became sceptical, he had a further revelation, 
which told him that only those who believed in 
his prophecies would bo resurrected. He died in 
Nevada about 1870. 

Wovoka, the son of Tavibo, was responsible for 
the ‘ Ghost-dance’ religion and prophecies, perhaps 
the most important from a political point of view 
in the history of the relations of the Whites and 
Indians. I’his creed he nurtured among the 
Paviotso of Nevada about 1888. It spread rapidly 
until it embraced all the tribes from tlie Missouri 
to the Rockies and even beyond them. Wovoka 
(who was known to the Whites as Jack Wilson), 
like other native prophets, declared that he had 
been taken into the spirit-world, where he had 
received a revelation from the god of the Indians 
to the efTect that they would be restored to their 
inheritance and uiiitea with their departed friends. 
They were to prepare for this event by practising 
song-and-dance ceremonies given them by the 
prophet. During these dances many of the Indians 
fell into a condition of hypnotic trance, and intense 
excitement usually prevailed. The movement led 
to an outbreak in tlie winter of 1890-91. It has 
now degenerated into a mere social function. 

Smohalla was the originator of a religion current 
among the tribes of the Upper Columbian River 
and the adjacent region. The name (Shmoqula) 
means ‘preacher,’ and was conferred upon him 
after he had attained celebrity. In his boyhood 
(he was born about 1815 or 18‘20) he frequented a 
Roman Catholic mis.sion, from which he appears to 
have derived certain of his religious ideas. Begin¬ 
ning to preach about 1850, he quarrelled with a 
rivM chief, left his tribe, and wandered south as 
far as Mexico. On returning, he declared that he 
had visited the spirit-world, whence he had been 
sent back to deliver a message to the Indians. 
The substance of this was that they must return to 
their aboriginal mode of life and escliewthe Whites, 
their teachings, and their customs. Smohalla 
found many adherents, and the sect which he in¬ 
stituted, known os ‘ The Dreamers,’ and possessing 
an elaborate ceremonial, has maintained its religi¬ 
ous organization. 


The mysterious sect or secret society known in 
Central America as Nagualists, which had for its 
object the destruction of Christianity, numbered 
several prophets among its priests and adherents. 
Jacinto Can-Ek, who led a Maya revolt at Valla¬ 
dolid, Yucatan, in 1761, prophesied the destruc¬ 
tion of the Spaniards. Maria Candelaria, an 
Indian girl, headed a similar and previous revolt, 
and likewise falsely prophesied the Spanish down¬ 
fall. 

See also COMMUNION WITH Deity (American), 
§ 5, and Secret Societies (American). 

Litkraturr.—D. G. Brinton, Nagualism, Philadelphia, 
1894; L. Spence, ‘Mapfic and Sorcery in Ancient Mexico,’ 
OccxiLt Review, xxii. [1915J 145-152, The Myths of Mexico and 
Peru, London, 1013, pp. 6-9; J. Mooney, H* RBEW [1896], 
p. 670 ff. ; J. G. Bourke, 9 RBEW [1892], p. 461 flf. 
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PROPHECY (Christian).— -I. Primitive form.— 
The opening of the Christian era was signalized 
by a remarkable awakening of the spirit of 
prophecy, and this was accepted by all believers 
as the fulfilment of J 1 2 '-®^* (Ac 2^’^-). Mopover, 
our Lord Himself had seen in His own equiiiment 
and ministry the fulfilment of the promise of the 
Si)irit (Is 6 H^-, Lk 4*^'-)- And ‘to the people he 
was a [>ro[)het, strong in action and in utterance ’ 
(Lk 24i»'- ; cf. IS^^ 716 ^ jvft 1367 etc.). Earlier still 
John the llaptist had attracted the multitude by 
the declaration that the bajitism of the Spirit was 
at hand (Mk 1®). And Zacharias and Simeon, 
Elisabeth, Mary, Anna, and many others who 
were ‘ looking for the consolation of Israel ’ had 
borne witness a generation earlier to the presence 
of the Spirit and His fuller advent as heralding a 
new era of divine grace (Lk U®’* 2 ^^^'). Eurther- 
morc, the whole Jewish Apocalyptic literature of 
the period testifies to the general exnectation of 
the dawning of ‘the last days’and the bestowal 
of the spirit of [trophecy. 

The demonstration of the Day of Pentecost w’as 
the opening of a new era in the religious history 
of mankind (Ac 2*®^*)* Tongues were looseneil, 
and the impulse to prophesy spread like wild-flre 
among the converts to the new faith. This was 
natural and indeed inevitable under the circum¬ 
stances. Believers were at once impelled and com¬ 
pelled to account for to themselves and to explain 
to others the things that were happening among 
them and what was about to come to pass. Eor 
the Day of the Lord had dawned, and they M'ere 
all eager to know what it meant to themselves and 
to the world. Looking back over the histoiy of 
Israel, they sought to trace the purposes of (jlod, 
and tliey then projected them into the future in 
the light of the fresh dispensation of grace. This 
vas Cliristian prophecy in its primitive form, and 
ihe apostles were its first exponents. But other 
voices were soon heard explaining the ways of God 
and expounding the gospel of salvation. Stephen 
arraigned the Jewish leaders for resisting the Holy 
Spirit, killing the prophets, and murdering the 
Son of man (Ac 7 ®^). 

2. Spiritual gifts differentiated.—The persecution 
which followed the stoning of Stephen scattered 
the disciples widely and multiplied the number of 
those who sought to interpret ‘ the signs of the 
times.’ It thus came about that each little com¬ 
munity of believers had those among them who 
‘ spoke as the Spirit gave them utterance ’ and 
were accounted as prophets of the Lord. Many 
were no doubt often overwrought and distraught 
and promised things that failea of fulfilment; but 
the fittest survived and held high rank among 
those who set themselves ‘ to minister unto the 
saints.’ The freedom that prevailed everywhere 
in public assembly encoura^d each disciple to 
exercise whatever gift the Spirit had bestowed 
upon him for the upbuilding of the brotherhood. 
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As time went on, these gifts became distinguished 
from one anotlier and more sharply outlined (1 Co 

It is St. Paul who gives us the first clear classifi¬ 
cation of ‘ spiritual gifts ’ and announces that they 
have been bestowed for the common good. ‘God 
has set people within the Church,’ he says, ‘to be 
lirst of all apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, then workers of niiiactes, then healers, 
helpers, administrators and sj)eakers in tongues of 
various kinds’ (1 Co 12*-®'* ; cf. 1 Th Ko 

12«-8, Eph 22« 1 Ti 2 Ti 1«). And yet 

these gifts were not bestowed singly and to the 
exclusion of all the others. For the apostles 
prophesied, taught, governed, and exercised their 
manifold ministry. And the prophets also taught 
and sometimes spoke in a tongue, wrought miracles, 
and healed. But the individual became classified 
by his most conspicuous gift, and each little com¬ 
munity of believers looked to this one or that for 
the performance of his chosen function. Certain 
gifts, however, from their very nature, were un¬ 
stable and intermittent—e.^., speaking in a tongue, 
working miracles, healing, and even prophesying. 
On the other haml, there were gifts tnat were 
naturally stable and continuous— e.q.^ teaching, 
administering, and governing. The intermittent, 
unstable gifts were liable to lapse in any given 
community. There were not enough accredited 
prophets, healers, or speakers in a tongue to go 
round ; and, where genuine inspiration tailed, the 
pretender often came to the front. St. Paul found 
it necessary to advise restraint and moderation in 
speaking in a tongue (I Co 14^*-); a^^d he also 
warns against unrestrained prophecy: ‘Let only 
two or three prophets speak, while the restexerci.se 
their judgment upon what is said. Should a re¬ 
velation come to one who is seated, the first speaker 
must be quiet. . . . Prophets can control their 
own prophetic spirits* (I Co 14^'*)♦ 

3. The Church and ‘ false prophets.*—The free¬ 
dom of the early years gradually came under the 
restraint of the general judgment of the Christian 
communities and their accredited leaders. The 
stable continuous functions in the life of the Church 
grew in influence and power. The apostles them¬ 
selves saw to it that the churches were supplied 
with permanent leaders, such as presbyters and 
deacons, who should direct the aftairs of the 
brotherhood and guard the j)urity of its life and 
teachings (Ac 6"- IP^^ 14^3 152*. 1 Th 

Gal 2«-, 1 Co 14»7^, Eph 2*®, Col 2^®, 1 Ti P®). 
They were careful, however, not to put the ban on 
the exercise of any God-given power or to restrain 
any genuine effort to minister in the name of the 
Master. For every disciple was a member of the 
‘ body of Christ ’ and under obligation to contribute 
to the welfare of all; to his own Lord he stood or 
fell. And yet abuses of freedom were sure to arise, 
and did occur. Not all saints were sanctified, and 
impostors and pretenders appeared here and there. 
The apostles began to recall that Jesus had warned 
them against false prophets (Mt 24^'-). And 
His forecast was soon fulfilled (Ac 20^®^*, 2 Th 2*'*, 
Col 2^-18, 1 Ti pw-, 2 Ti 2>8^- 3i'-, Rev 2«> and often, 
1 Jn 41*-). The appearance of these false prophets, 
pretending superior wisdom, ere long created dis¬ 
trust aud aroused the churches and their leaders 
to the dangers that threatened their welfare. But 
as yet there was no recognized ‘ form of discipline * 
adequate for the suppression of those would-be 
spokesmen and pretentious revealers of the secret 
counsels of God. There were no specific standards 
by which to test and try those ‘ spirits.’ Standards, 
however, were sure to be found, and, if not found, 
then created, by the churches for their protection 
from vagaries in doctrine and aberrations in life. 
The apostles, whether in common councils or as 


individuals, were the first court of appeal. They 
based their judgments on the words of the Lord 
and the mind of Christ. Then the appointment of 
bishops (i.c. elders or pre.sbyter.s) and deacons 
supplied the place of an apostle when he was 
absent. Letters were a substitute for personal 
presence. The disappearance of the apostles and 
the first disciples tended to leave the churches, 
now widely scattered, open to the invasion of pre- 
.sumptuous claimants to leadership, and the words 
of the Lord were not often specific enough to meet 
the ca.se. And who could claim to have the ‘ mind 
of Christ * ? 

4. Warnings of the early fathers.—The rise and 
development of the monarchical episcopate was 
here and there favoured and fostered in the interests 
of sound doctrine and as a restraint against new¬ 
fangled notions, foreign to the faith. Hennas, 
Pastor {Ma7i<l. xi. and xii.), and Ignatius [Eph. 
vii., ix., and xvi., Mag. viii., Tral. vi., Phil, ii., 
iii., Smyr. iv., vii., ad Pol. iii.) are full of warnings 
andadmonitionsagainstfalse prophetsand teachers; 
and Ignatius especially exhorts to obedience of the 
bishop. This was his hope for the maintenance of 
sound doctrine. Clement likewise relies upon the 
bishops {i.e. presbyters) for the preservation of the 
unity and purity of the Church [1 ad Cor. xlii.- 
xliv.). Prophecy, however, w^as not yet suppressed, 
but only rej)ressed and somewhat regulateil by the 
rising oflicials in the Churches. The Didache 
informs us that prophecy was still free and in good 
repute in Syria (or Egypt), although often counter¬ 
feited and condemned (xi. 7-12). Its days, how¬ 
ever, were numbered, for it was soon to share the 
general distrust and opposition towards all extra¬ 
vagant claims to divine wisdom. The Gnostics 
and Marcion had prophets as well as the churches, 
and they were sometimes indistinguishable from 
each other (see artt. Gnosticism, Marcionism). 
Then the rise of Montanism {q,v.) was in some 
respects but a resurgence of prophetism. It was 
an eflbrt to revive primitive Christian conditions 
where each believer was free to exercise his God- 
given gift. 

5. Disappearance of the prophetic office.—The 
churches Avere now put on the defensive and they 
soon sought to co-operate in the maintenance of 
their apostolic heritage. Joint action in councils 
was the most eflective means at hand. This 
brought the bishops together and greatly increased 
their prestige and power. The appeal to the words 
of Christ Avas enlarged to include an appeal to 
the teaching and Avritings of the apostles, and 
the use of the OT as a book of discipline and 
standard of doctrine grew in favour. The Law 
and the Prophets had sufficed for Israel, and the 
Old Covenant needed only to be supplemented by 
the New Avith its apostolic guarantees. Prophecy 
was thus placed under the restraint of Avritten 
records, and it was considered more important to 
interpret the old prophecies than to utter new 
ones. All the unstable, intermittent spiritual gifts 
shared the fate of the prophetic. Tongues, miracles, 
healings Avaned ; and by the end of the 2nd cent, 
they Avero all, including prophecy, under the re¬ 
straint of the regular officials of the respective 
churches and subordinated to them. Prophecy as 
well as the rest was not denied its theoretic claims, 
but it must keep Avithin the bounds of Holy 
Scripture and the standards of discipline. The 
pressing primitive need of interpreting the ‘ signs 
of the times,’ hoAvever, seemed to have passed 
away. Men were now trying to adjust Christianity 
to its place in the Avorld. There Avere sporadic 
efforts to reinstate prophecy as a special function 
in the life of the Chiircm, but it haa served its day 
(Iren. adv. Hmr. ii. 32; Eus. HE v. 7). Its most 
important and essential element Avas absorbed by 
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the teachers and preachers, and the oftice pract 
cally disappeared. 
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PROPHECY (Hebrew).—i. Soothsaying and 
prophecy.—According to Cicero (de Div, i. 18), 
tlicie were, traditionally, two kinds of divination, 
the one based upon an art or theory (ar^), the other 
lacking such basis. The former consisted in the 
application of certain rules which earlier genera¬ 
tions believed to have been drawn from the obser¬ 
vation of occasional coincidences between certain 


(e.g., Kuenen, Wcllhausen, Stade) connect ndbV with yDl, ndha , 
‘to well forth,' ‘to bubble up,' but this theory ignores the 
difference between the final gutturals, and severs ndbd' from its 
Semitic cognates; moreover, if nabV meant ‘ bubbling up, a 
‘prophet' would hardly have been blamed for ‘boiling over' 
(pahazuth, Jer 23^; cf. Zeph 34) ; while Kuenen’s assertion {De 
Profeten, i. 60) that the sense of ‘bubbling up’ may have 
developed into that of ‘sjieaker' still leaves it open that the 
nebVUn were ‘speakers' from the outset. The rendering 
'speaker' is supported also by the fact that one’s ndbt' is some¬ 
times styled his ‘mouth’ (Ex 4J<» 7\ Is 302, Jer 1619, 2Oh 64), 
and that a ndbV of God is also called His rniltf, ‘ interpreter, 
‘ambassador’ (Is 4327). Cornill's interpretation ofjthe word i§ 
but relatively different from that maintained here; from the 
Arab, ndba'a he infers that ndbV means ‘authorized speaker’— 
wrongly, as the present writer thinks, since ndba’a signifies, not 
simply ‘ to speak,’ but ‘ to inform,’ ‘ to announce.’ J. A. Bewer 
{AJS'L xviii. [1901] no. 2) proposes to connect ndbV with Assyr. 
K33. ‘to (iarry off,’ and to give it the sense of ‘one who is 
carried away,’ ‘ transported' (by a supernatural power), but 
Babylonian-Assyrian usage does not give the slightest hint of 
such a derivation ; the divine name NabO points rather to the 
derivation from the Bab.-Assyr. nabiX, ‘ to name,’ ‘ to call.* 


appearances and certain subsequent occurrences; 
tims the Greeks (looking to the north) regarded a 
bird appearing on the left as of evil omen, and one 
seen on the right as a harbinger of good fortune 
(cf. Horn. Od. XV. 1.59, 173 f. ; so 524, as contrasted 
with XX. 242), while the Romans, looking towards 
the south, saw a favourable sign in tin avis sinistra. 
Those, again, who cultivated the second main type 
of divination are described by Cicero as perceiving 
the future beforehand by means of a certain agita¬ 
tion {concitatio), or unconstrained and free move¬ 
ment of the mind. The two modes of seeking to 
foretell the future are now usually distinguished 
as divination and prophecy. Now the hi.storical 
writers of the OT, who have of late been frequently 
accused of suppressing the truth, do not conceal 
the fact that in almost every age the first type of 
prediction had a considerable vogue in Israel. 

Thus (a) 'onin is forbidden in Lv 19’-W, Dt IS^o, 2 K ‘21«, Mlc 6*2, 
Jer 279 , Is 573 ; the term seems to have denoted the observing 
of cloud-formations and of the weather in general, and certainly 
the practice of observing the con6guration and colouring of the 
clouds played an important r61e among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians (cf. C. Bezold, Mineve nnd Babylon, Bieleb-Id, 1903, 

& 80). Again, (b) the practice of rhabdonmney is deplored in 
08 4 l 2 ; this form of divination, according to Ileroaotus (iv. 
67), was found among the Scythians, and Tacitus (Gerrn. x.) de¬ 
scribes the way in which it was practised among the Oermans 
(see PREiv. S27»). Further, {c) there were people in Israel who 
believed that they had a connexion with an ’6b, most probably 
‘one who returns’ (cf. Fr. revenanf), i.e. a spirit that could not 
rest in the grave, and might bring tidings from the under 
world ; the pi. ’6b6th is used in Is 8^9 as a parallel of inethfm, 

‘ the dead,' and Uie word may be derived from Arab, ’dba, 

‘ rediit ’ (cf, the form q6in instead of the regular gain [2 K lO”]; 
the 0 may have been used also to distinguish the word from ’db, 

‘ father'). Those who were believed to be connected with such 
a sjiirit imitated its supposed weak voice by hollow tones (Is ‘25)4), 
like those of the ventriloquist, whence LXX sometimes gives 
iyya(rTptfiv6oi. 

This whole species of prediction, working with 
objects or persons as its media, was ctilled gesem, 
the agent bein^ the qdsem (Is 3^ etc.). The term 
is connected with Arab, q^ama, lit. ‘ to cut in 
jiiccos,’ then ‘ to part,’ and qesem would thus be 
wliat gives a decision regarding the future. The 
representatives of the lawful religion, however, 
were convinced of their superiority to the qdsem in 
every respect (1 S 28», Is 3^ Jer 14^4, Zee 10^ etc.); 
and it was a principle of that religion that there 
was no qesem in Israel (Nu 23^^), i.e. among those 
who were faithful to the lawful religion. The true 
religion of Israel nevertheless countenanced the 
second type of divination noted by (Jicero, and 
actually traced its origin to those who boro the 
title nabi '—the meaning and history of which we 
must now investigate. 

2. The vocation of the Hebrew prophet.—The 
nature of the prophetic calling can best he studied 
by starting from the name n(if)i\ pi. n*hVim. 

The word means ‘ speaker,’ being formed from the verb IC33, 
nabd\ which corresponds to the Arab, ndba’a, signifying ‘ to an¬ 
nounce’ ; BO, too, the Assyr. nabu, ‘to call,’ ‘inform,’ ‘com¬ 
mand ’; cf. Nabft = Nebo(l8 46l), identified with ‘Ep/a^? (Ac 1412), 
and the Elh. vabdba, ‘ to speak.’ It is true that many scholars 


While the n^hVim, accordingly, were ‘ speakers,’ 
we must of course understand tliat they were such 
in a unique sense, i.e., that they were heralds or 
messengers in the highest sphere of human interests, 
viz. religion. They were not, e.g., legal counsel or 
advocates, as is asserted by H. Winckler {lieligiom- 
geschichtlicher und geschichtlicher Orient, Leipzig, 
1906, p. 23 f.); for the preparation of ‘written 
contracts,’ to which he refers, required not a 
speaker hut a writer, and, while ‘writers’ are 
mentioned, as in the admittedly ancient Song of 
Deborah (Jg 5^*), we never hear of a ndbV as 
pokesman or counsel in any record of judicial pro- 
lecdings (Ex Jos 1 S Ru 4^«^* ; cf. 

2 S IS'***-). In the Code of Hammurabi, moreover, 
we find the Hbu, ‘ elder,’ ‘ assessor ’ (cf. z^kenim, 
Ru 4^^-)i daidnu, ‘judge,’ hut there is no 

mention of the nabiu. We infer therefore that 
he Hebrew ndbV was the ‘ speaker ’ in the religious 
sphere, thus corresponding to the Greek TpotpifiTrjs, 
iriginally ‘ tlie interpreter of the oracle,’ and thus 
the expounder of divine revelation,’ so that neither 
:eriu at first connoted the idea of prediction. 

If the Hebrew prophets, accordingly, were 
speakers’ in the religious sphere, it is obvious 
hat they were neither priests (ko/uttihn) nor 
judges ’ (shdph'lim). It may not be quite sojclear, 
lowever, whether they were poets, as they Iiave 
ecently been often called. The present writer 
vould here refer to the conclusion at which he 
.rrived in his Stilistik, Rhetorik^ Roetik in Bezug 
uf die bibl. LUteratnr (Leipzig, 1900, p. 308 ff.), 
nz. that, while the Hebrew prophets occasionally 
ntroduce lyrics (cf. Is 5^*® 23^®), and often involun- 
arily break into the rhythm of the dirge {e.g., 
Vm 5^), they were otherwise speakers or orators, 
.^"urther, the author of Rs 74, writing in the Mac- 
iaha*an period (cf. 1 Mac 4^ 9^ 14*^, could never 
ave said (v.*') ‘ There is no more any ndbV,' had 
,e—a poet—regarded himself as one ; while, again, 
he poetic books of the OT are, in the Hebrew 
-rrangement, kept ouite apart from the prophetic 
i^riting.s. For similar reasons the n^bVixn cannot 
•e classed as philosophers. The Hebrews too had 
heir philosophers, the Jdlkhdmtm, or * wise,’ whose 
terary productions are found, e.g., in Proverbs, 
oh, and Ecclesiastes ; but no prophet of the OT 
ver calls himself a hdkhdm —Isaiah (29^^) indeed 
positively differentiates himself from the class— 
,nd in the Hebrew order of the OT books the 
>^bVim and the hUkkdmim appear in different 
ivisions. 

3. The rise of Hebrew prophecy.— The present 
riter would begin here by giving the conclusion 
which his own investigations have led him, viz. 
.hat prophecy was from the first, so to speak, the 
leart-throb of the lawful religion of Israel. This 
s just what we might expect, and, besides, it 
agrees with the testimony of the Pentateuchal 
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source E, which, while some scholars regard it as 
at least second in point of age, the present writer 
and others believe to be the oldest of all (cf. E. 
Kttnig, Einleitung in das AT^ Bonn, 1893, pp. 200, 
203 f.); thus E in (Jn 20“^ calls Abraham a ndhV (as 
in Ps 105^® the name is given to the pcatriarchs 
generally, and in Dt 18^®, Tlos 12’^ to Moses). And, 
if other religions found a voice in some form of 
prophecy, why should this not have been the case 
from the first with the lawful religion of Israel ? 

A somewhat different view is taken by Cornill, who inclines 
to think that Arabia was the native soil of nafei-isni {Der iaraeL- 
itische J^rophetitnnufi^, p. 12). lie seeks to support this theory 
by pointing to the fact that the basal form of the verb corre¬ 
sponding to ndbV is not found in Hebrew. But Hebrew has 
many nouns that have no corresponding verb at all, as, e.g., ddm, 

‘ blood,’ i}aphia\ ‘ dung,’ and these words certainly did not con¬ 
note foreign or imjioried concepts. Moreover, while klh/irn, 
‘to act as priest.' the verb corresponding to knh^n, is as much 
a mere veruum aenoininatiminiaanibbd' or hithnabb^.’, ‘to pro- 
jhesy ■ (from ndbi’), no one would ever deny that the priest- 
lood was an ancient and indigenous institution among the 
Hebrews. Yet some scholars go even farther than (yornill; 
thug Wellhausen (Die israrl.-jud. Religion^ Leipzig, 1906, p. 20) 
a^'Serls that prophecy arose in Israel in tlie agitated period 
before the outbreak of the Philistine war. At liist sight this 
view seems to find support in 1 S 9^^*: ‘the prophet (ntlM’) of 
to-day was formerly called the seer’ (rd'eh). The present 
writer is of opinion, however, that in the exposition of tliis 
passage certain points have not been fully taken account of. 

(1) Samuel bears both titles—rd’e/i in 1 S yii (of. I Ch O'-**- 
26'^ 29^y), ndbV In 3-^ ; and we need not attach much importance 
to Cornili’s statement (p. 13) that he is always railed ‘seer’ in 
the earliest source, for he is there also 8 t 3 'le<l ‘man of God’ 

10). Moreover, Ilanani (Asa’s reign, c. b.c ) is still 
called a seer in 2 Ch and there, accordmgl.v, it is not 

implied that the two terms belonged to different periods. In 
point of fact, the man of God might l.e described either as one 
wiio perceived, or as one who proclaimed, religious truth, so 
Umt the ndbV was subsequently also called r6'eh (Is 30i<>) ; and 
the prophet’s act of reception or perception is always (from 
Am 71 onwards) denoted bv the verb rd’d/», of which the r6*eh 
of 1 S O'J’' is the active participle. Hence Wellhausen’s idea of 
an absolute distinction between ‘prophet* and ‘seer’ is un¬ 
founded. 

(2) We must take into account the purpose of 1 S that 
purpo.se being to explain why Saul chose the term rd‘^A(v.ii), 
which is not used of Samuel in the previous part of the chapter. 
It seems very probable, therefore, that the LXX has here pre¬ 
served the true reading (cirt to v npo<t>-qrrjv «VaA«t o Aab v e/u.irpocr- 
$tu, o UXenuiu); for (or) the Hebrew hero presents a difiicultv, 
and, even if we read linfbV hayy&nx^ this would mean ‘the 
prophet of to-day’; (b) the adjunct hay yum is never found in 
the many other references to changes of designation (cf., e.g., 
Gn 175 ); hayydm might easily arise from ha'am, ‘the people,’ 
which is precisely the reading of the LXX, and certainly other 
passages (e.g. 1 K 3^) seem to speak of ‘the people’ in the 
special sense of ‘the multitude.’ Thus the statement that the 
nrbVirn appeared in Israel shortly before the I’hilisline wars 
finds but frail support in 1 S 9»b. 

That statement, moreover, is confronted by the fact that in 
the historical consciousness of Israel there had been n^bVlm 
long before the period indicated, as may he inferred from On 207 
(already noted as belonging to E), from Nu M (J), from 

reminiscences of the prophetic function of Moses (Dt 181*, 
llos 12iJ<), and from Jeremiah’s utterance regarding the un¬ 
broken prophetic sequence from the Exodus (Jer 7'^). Notwith¬ 
standing all this, however, the statement in question has been 
amplified by the assertion that prophecy in Israel was derived 
from the Canaanite religion. It was Kuenen (De Pro/eten. ii. 
227 f.) who formulated the theory that in the closing period of 
the Judges the Canaanite phenomena of geest-vemckking 
C ecstasy') passed over to the worshippers of Jahweh, and that 
Samuel placed himself at the head of the movement. This 
theory won the approval of Wellhausen and others, including 
W. Harper (ICC, * Amos and Hosea,’ Edinburgh, 1906, p. Iv). 
(a) It is to be noted, however, that Harper himself (p. liv)does not 
deny that prophecy was indigenous to other Semitic religions, 
and it would be strange that Israel should be an exception, (b) 
It is extremely unlikely that the Israelites should borrow an 
institution from a religion which they despised and to whose 

ods and orgiastic practices they were bitterly hostile (Ex 

03 2313 34 IW-, Dt23l»f etc.), (c) Had the Israelites, in the 
period of the Judges, not possessed the institution which con¬ 
stitutes the deepest source of their religious power, then the 
Canaanites, with their superior external culture and an alluring 
form of religion, would almost certainly have absorbed them, 
(d) The statement of Wellhausen and his successors, viz. that 
prior to Samuel’s time there was a whole host of nebVim in 
Israel, and that Samuel simply put himself at their head, finds 
no support in the soxirces. We read of no religious movement 
before Samuel’s day, for we can hardly think of Samson in this 
connexion, while In Eli’s time the Ark itself was not guarded 
against capture by the enemy (1 S 4 II). Far from there having 
been a multitude of prophets before Samuel’s day, we read that 
‘ the word of the Ix>rd was rare in those days ; vision was not 
widely spread * (81). 
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The actual situation, as it apjiearod to the his¬ 
torical consciousness of Israel, >vas, in contrast to 
the foregoing views, rather as follows. The fervour 
of faith in Jahweh as supreme among the gods 
(Ex 15'^ 18“), which had been kindled by the 
deliverance from Egypt, never wholly died out 
(Jos 24“^ Jg 2^^^); on the contrary, clear-siglited 
representatives of the true religion, such as De^rah 
(Jg 4^), and God-fearing men like Gideon (S*^) had 
striven to maintain it. Nevertheless, the national 
and religious life sank to a very low level, and, in 
particular, the nation seemed about to be over¬ 
whelmed by the Philistines, who were con.stantly 
being reinforced from Crete (A. Noordtzij, J)e 
Filistijneyi, Kanipen, 1905, pp. 39, 123f.). Even 
the high-priestly family fell into a state of complete 
degeneracy in Eli’s sons, Hophni and Phinehas; 
the ancient symbol of the divine covenant was cap¬ 
tured by the enemy; and a daughter-in-law of 
Eli, heart-broken at her people’s calamity, gave 
her child the name Ichabod, ‘dishonour,’ ‘ignominy’ 
(1 S 4^^'**^^). It was in this extremity that Samuel 
stood forth on behalf of his people ; sjieaking as a 
messenger of his God, he brou^^lit them to repent, 
and to turn to Jahweh (7*'^*). It was Samuel who 
once more raised the standard of religion and 
nationality, and this standard was then seized and 
carried far and wide b^ others. It is only after 
his great victory, which he commemorated by 
setting up the stone called Ehen-ezer (‘stone of 
[Jahweh’s] helj>,’ 7^^), that we find traces of the 
‘ prophetic companies ’ (1()®). 

4. The development of Hebrew prophecy. —(a) 
Companies of the prophets. —We would note here, 
to begin with, the oi)eration of the general law 
according to wliich the great figures in the prophetic 
field draw round them numbers of emulative 
disciples. Thus Moses has satellites in Miriam, 
the prophetess, who led the women in their chant 
of victory at the Red Sea (Ex 15^^’), and tlieehlers 
>vho received a portion of his spirit (Nu lP®‘^-[J]).i 
In a similar way tliose who had been moved by the 
religious and patriotic spirit of Samuel drew round 
him as their leader. Su(;h prophetic bands—often, 
though less correctly, called ‘schools of tlie prophets’ 
—come once more into special prominence in the 
struggle between Baal and Jahweh, when Elijah 
and Eli.sha stood forth as champions of the legiti¬ 
mate religion of their peojile. Even Amos (c. 760 
B.C.) inake.s reference to ‘sons of the prophets,’as 
such disciiJes or scholars could be called in the 
Hebrew idiom (Am V* \ cf. 1 K 20^®). The status 
of the prophets Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, and Amos, 
in relation to the members of the prophetic com¬ 
panies, may to some extent be made out from the 
following references; the latter prophesied before 
Samuel (1 S 19“^), or sat before Elisha (2 K 4®^), 
and, as this mode of expression finds a parallel in 
the well-known affirmation of Elijah, ‘ the l^ord, 

. . . before whom I stand’ (1 K 17^ etc.), we infer 
that they were the agents or pupils of the greater 
men ; moreover, they addressed Elisha as ‘ man of 
God ’ (2 K 4‘*'^); and Elisha treats one of them os 
his servant (6^®*^^; cf. also 9^). In Samuel’s time, 
again, we see the bands of prophets marching in 
procession to the sound of harp and timbrel, and 
from this fact, as from other references in the 
sources, we infer that the part which they played 
in the religious development was of a threeiold 
kind: (1) they disseminated the ideas of men like 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha among the people (in 
2 K 8* Gehazi recounts the great ueeds of Elisha); 

(2) in chants expressing the great historic memories 
of their people they sounded forth the prai.se of 
God to the accompaniment of musical instruments ; 

(3) in all probability they recorded the history of 

1 On the trustworthiness of the earlier strata ^ the Hebrew 
historical record cf. E. Kunig, Oesch. dei Reiches Oottes, p. 12 u. 
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Israel in the 8j)irit of the prophetic religion ; and 
accordingly it Mould douhtless be in their circle 
that the book of Jasliar (Jos 10*^ 2 S 1^^), the book 
of the wars of the l.ord (Nu 21^^), and especially 
the many other prophetic Mritings mentioned as 
sources (I Ch 2!)"'' etc.) M'ere composed. As regards 
the inner relationship betM^een men like Samuel 
and these j)rophetic societies, Me may say that, 
while the lormer M'ere vehicles of revelation, tlie 
members of tlie latter were derivative or repro¬ 
ductive prophets. But a more important mark of 
distinction is the fact that, M'hile these derivative 
prophets caught the excitement of the times and 
in their vehement movements would throw theni- 
selve.s half-naked (ardm^ Is 58'^ etc.) upon the 
ground (1 S 19^"*), such enthusiastic and ecstatic 
behaviour is never ascribed to Samuel, Elijah, or 
Elisha ; hence Stade, in attributing such action to 
the leading prophetic figures as w ell {BihL Theologie 
des ATf Tubingen, 1905, § 64), is speaking entirely 
without authority. Thus, to sum up what the 
sources tell us regarding a possible first step in the 
development of genuine Hehrew prophecy, M e may 
say that the lea<ling representatives became centres 
of groups or circles of emulative dtsciples who 
sought—sometimes, doubtless, in ways not wholly 
commendable—to spread the true light. This view 
contrasts M'ith the genetic theory advanced, e.g., 
by Wellhaiisen. This scholar speaks of tlie 
members of the.se prophetic unions (1 S 10®®-)» 
somewhat disparagingly, as ‘ swarms of prophets ’ 
{Prophctenschxviirme [p. 20, etc.]), compares them 
to the modern dervishes of the East and to the 
Thracian Bacchantes of Greece, and regards them 
as having provided the raw materials from M'hich 
the prophetic function of a Samuel or a Nathan 
was developed by a process of refinement. This 
now widely accepted theory (propounded also by 
K. Marti, Gesch. der israelii. Religion^ Strassburg, 
1907, p. 139), however, stands opposed to the state¬ 
ments of the source.s. For (i.), as M'as showm above, 
Abraham and Moses were thought of as having 
been prophets, and Samuel is expressly called a 
ndhV (1 S 3*'). (ii.) None of the later prophets 

who occupied an independent position is ever de¬ 
scribed as having been previously a member of a 
prophetic society ; thus Elisha was called from the 
plough (IK 19*"), and Amos plainly declares that 
he was not the son {i.e, disciple) of a prophet, but 
a herdsman and a dresser or sycamore trees, the 
Lord haying called him from following the flock 
(7*"*). (iii.) It seems probable that the members 
of the prophetic companies, by reason of their 
national and more material points of view, became 
the popular prophets referred to in the j)as.sage of 
Amos lust cited and in Is 3^ etc. Thus the theory 
of Well hausen conflicts with the actual data, and 
in point of fact it rests upon the evolutionary 
hypothesis, which so many scholars of the present 
day treat as an axiom. 

(6) False prophets,—K further distinction among 
those who claimed to speak for Jahweh was that 
between true and false prophets. A concrete illus¬ 
tration of this distinction will be found in the 
scene in which Ahab and his ally Jehoshaphat seek 
to ascertain the possibilities of an attack upon the 
Syrians (1 K 22^*’^). Four hundred prophets assured 
them of victory, but another, Micaiah the son of 
Imlah, predicted a different issue, and went to 
prison rather than keep silence regarding the defeat 
which his prophetic consciousness divined. Here, 
then, we find a cleavage which aflected not merely 
the rank but also the spirit of the prophets. Other 
representatives of the class to which the four 
hundred belonged are those with whom Amos con¬ 
trasted himself (Am 7^^), those whose removal 
was predicted by Isaiah (Is 3* etc.), and those who 
were denounced by Micah (Mio 3®*^*); cf. also the 


collision between Hananiah and Jeremiah (Jei 
28**^-). 

How are M'e to explain the rise of this inferior 
type of prophet? It i.s not adequately accounted 
for by the desire of court favour or of material 
gain (cf. Am 3®'*^-). The true explanation lies 
rather in the fact that the conception of God set 
forth by Samuel, Nathan, Elijah, Amos, etc., M'as 
unwelcome to many in Israel. Thus, M'hile these 
greater ju'ophets re[)resent (Jod as the stern patron 
of justice and the avenger of wrong-doing, and 
therefore as one mIio must often threaten retribu¬ 
tion, others ventured to regard the Deity as a 
weakly indulgent being. These, accordingly, 
fawne<l upon the rulers and upon all who were 
inclined to violate justice M'ithin the State (cf. Is 
28^ ‘they reel in wine . . . they stumble in judg¬ 
ment’). From the period of the As.syrian invasion 
of Palestine (c. 733 B.C.), again, there emerged a 
fresh element of dill'ereiitiation among the prof)heta 
of Jalnveh. About that time the prophet Isaiah 
arrived at the conviction that it was not the task 
of those mJio had received the true religion to 
emulate W'orldly state.s in political undertakings 
or in amassing munitions of war. But, M-hile 
Isaiah accordingly denounced alliances with Egypt 
and other countries (30***^*) and reprimanded the 
boa.stful display of military stores there 

were other prophets who sided Muth king and 
people and m bom the j)eople called their ‘ M'ise 
ones’(29*^-It M'as the habit of these coun¬ 
sellors to paint the horizon of external politic.s in 
the brightest colours (cf. Jer 6*^ ‘saying. Peace, 
peace ; M'hen there is no peace ’). 

Now it can scarcely be doubted M'hich of these 
classes repre.sented the true Israel. For, M’hile 
Harper (p. ex) says that the adversaries of the 
OT prophets .should not be called ‘ false nrophets,’ 
this was precisely the designation applien to them 
by the characteristic represtmtatives of the nation, 
M'ho found the true prophets of Jalnveh, e.g., in 
Mose.s, not in Balaam ; in Micaiah, not in the four 
hundred partisans of Ahab ; in Isaiah, not in those 
M’ho joined the wealthy in their dissipations (Is 
28^); in Jeremiah rather than in Hananiah (Jer 
That Moses and his succes.sors were given 
the pre-eminence appears from the fact that their 
words M^ere preserved among the treasures of the 
national literature, and this procedure finds 
absolute justification in the circumstance that in 
the face of the people (m Iio were acquainted M'ith 
both cla.s.ses) Isaiah stigmatizcil his opponents as 
drunken, and Micah (3**) his as diviners ‘for 
money’ (cf. § 9). Our conclusion, accordingly, is 
that the prophets whose writings appear in the OT 
represent the true type of Hebrew prophecy, while 
their ojmonents were a degenerate species. 

(c) Iciolatroxis prophets.— a few prophets 
amonp the Hebrews rendered homage to the cults 
of Baal and Astarte, personifications re8r)ectively 
of the sun and the moon; such were those who 
enjoyed the patronage of Jezebel (1 K 18*"-^, 2 K 
10*®, Jer 23*®). Other nhases of the development 
are of less moment, ana are discussed below. 

5. The aim of the true prophets.—(a) The aim 
of the true pronhets was not, as has recently been 
asserted (Wellhaiisen, p. 16; E. Meyer, Die 
Israeliten und ihre Nachharstdmme, Halle, 1906, 
pp. 82, 84, 136), the realization of the so-called 
‘ Bedawl ideal.’ The hypothesis is all the more 
inconceivable because tliere was in Palestine a 
non-Israelite clan, viz. the Rechabites (q.v.), who.se 
great object it was to maintain the BedaM'i mode 
of life, and who sought to honour their ancestral 
tradition by not building houses or planting vine¬ 
yards (Jer 36«*)- But none of the Hebrew prophets 
adopted this principle, and even Elijah did not 
always live in the de.sert or in caves (1 K 17®*^-); 
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on the contrary, the genuine prophetn appreciated 
the eilorts and achievements of human culture, 
and accordingly we read in the OT that man is to 
subdue the powers of nature (Gn 1^), and that he 
is permitted to enjoy the products of the land 
(E X etc.), as well as the gratiheations of adora- 

ment (Gn etc.) and of the arts (Ex 

etc.). The ‘Bedawi ideal’ is surely something 
very different from the proi)hetic hope that in the 
coming age ‘they shall sit every man under his 
vine and under his fig tree’ (Mic 4^). Nor did the 
proi)hets stand aloof from the common life of their 
fellows, or from their duties to the nation. As a 
matter of fact, tlieir patriotism was one of their 
most characteristic qualities, as is shown by what 
we read of Abraham (Gn 14), Moses, Deborah, and 
Samuel. Isaiah identified Inmself so closely with 
his p(.‘ople that it wrung his heart to have to 
prophesy calamity (Is 6^^), and bow sorely, with 
other ]>rophetH, did he mourn the political dis¬ 
ruption of the nation (Is 11*^, Jer Ez.k 37*®*^-, 
Hos 1’^ 3®) 1 Jeremiah in particular ^as scfiond to 
none in the intensity of his i)atriotic feeling (cf. 
Jer 4^” 0^ etc.). 

(6) The real aim of the true Hebrew prophecy 
was to uphold the religion of Jab web as the 
Eternal God, and to supply spiritual guidance to 
the nation wlncli had b(!en chosen to be the earliest 
focus of that religion. The function of the 
prophets, accordingly, was to perform a ta.sk in 
the highest sense religious, and to work for the 
loftiest ideals of human civiliz.ttion. 

6 . The means employed.— {a) Action .^.—It was 
natural that the Hebrew propliets, especially in 
the earliest times, should seek to reinforce their 
words by actions. In point of fact, Abraham, the 
herald of what became tlie recognized religion of 
Israel, championed it almost exclusively by his 
conduct, and his greatest service to it was hi.s 
obedience to the itnnulse that led him to abandon 
his polytheistic neighbours (Gn 12', Jos 24-) and to 
found a new homo for his faith in a strange land. 
Moses himself was a man of deeds rather tlian a 
‘man of words’ (Ex 4'''), and we note a similar 
energy of action in prophetic personalities like 
Deborah (Jg 4‘‘'’^*) and Samuel. The prophetic 
work of Elijah and Elisha (1 K 17-2 K 13'^) like¬ 
wise consists almost entirely of actions. Now, 
while many features in the records of these actions 
may be regarded as later embellislinients—for 
Hebrew history cannot claim to be free from what 
is a characteristic of all human tradition (cf. 
Kdnig, Gesch. des ReirJir.s Gottes, pp. 7tl’., 37 tt’.)— 
yet, before rejecting the marvellous deeds ascribed 
to the prophets, we should bear in mind the follow¬ 
ing poirit.s : (1) the Hebrew historical books con¬ 
tain m.M.riy rernaikable indi(;ations of trustworthi¬ 
ness {\h. ]). 15 tr.) ; (2) the narratives regarding the 
patriarchs are free from the miraculous element; 
(3) w'e lind l.saiah oflering to King Ahaz an eviden¬ 
tial sign from the upper or the under world (Is 7“) 
—li(ire, therefore, a man of most discerning mind 
(of. 5-'‘'‘^-) thinks it not impossible that the Supreme 
Spirit should overcome other cosmic power.H ; (4) 
it is easier to accept the theory that the marvellous 
deeds have been embellished than to reject the 
substratum of the records relating to these deeds ; 
there can be no husk without a kernel. The 
kernel in question here, however, consists in the 
deepest cemvictions of a whole people—a people, 
moreover, that stands at a relatively high stage in 
the development of human culture and was com¬ 
pelled by a destiny of the sternest character to 
test the objective validity of its religious position. 

A link between deed and speech as media of the 
prophet’s work is found in the symbolic action. 
Moses, during a battle with Amalek, holds up his 
rod towards the sky, thus pointing to the true 


source of help (Ex 17”). Samuel pours oil upon 
the head of Saul (1 S 10'), and so indicates the 
lamp of the sanctuary, which was fed witli oil and 
symbolized the knowledge that streams from God. 

1 he prophet Aliijah, in meeting Jeroboam, rends 
his garment in twelve pieces in order to show that 
God is about to divide the kingdom (1 K IP^^*)- 
In 1 K 20“'^* we read that one of the sons of the 
prophets asked one of his fellows to strike him, so 
that by his wound.s he might concretely depict the 
punishment which A hah had incurred. Another 
action of a symliolic character is mentioned in 22'', 
and still another jierhaps in Am 9'. 

A peculiar group of such actions is furnished by 
the following passages from the Prophets : Hos 1 . 3, 
Is 20-*^ Jer 13'-" 18‘-» 19. 25'»*3i etc., Ezk 4"^- 
123 tT. 21®. 043ir. 37i«fT.^ A key to the 

solution of the problem pre^sonted by these passages 
may perhap.s be found in the narrative of Jer 
Here the prophet is commanded to make a whole 
group of nations drink from the cup of God’s fury 
—a command which could not of course be literally 
carried out, although rhe story runs as if it had 
been. Jeremiah’s worcls would therefore simply 
imply tliat he had been prompted by his divine 
numitor to perform the action indicated, and that 
he j>erformed it in his own consciousness ; and the 
real aim of the narrative is to depict the corre¬ 
sponding determination of God in the clearest way 
(full discussion in HDB v. 174-176). 

Another type of symbolic action brings us closer 
still to the distinctively prophetic media. This is 
found in the instances in which a symbolic name 
is given to a person or thing, as, e.y., when Isaiah 
calls one of his sons She’Ar-jashOb, * a remnant shall 
return,’ in order that, when this son should pass 
through the .streets of Jerusalem, he should be a 
silent yet eloquent witness to the hope that at 
least a minority of Israel would return to tlieir 
God (Is 7» ; cf. 88 7'* 8®- 30^ Zee IV), 

(b) Sjteech and writing, — The earlier Hebrew 
prophets, or ‘prophets of action’ (J. G. Herder, 
Vom Geist der ebrdiwhan Poesie, in Werke, 
Carlsruhe, 1820-27, ll. ii. 135), whose utterances 
consisted mainly of brief oracles, may be clearly 
distinguished from the ‘literary prophets,’ the 
authors of the distinctively prophetic literature 
that took its rise (r. 760 B.C.) in the composition of 
the primitive Obadiah (cf. Konig, Einleitung, jjp. 
360-362). The grounds of the literary develop¬ 
ment liave been found mainly in one or other of 
the following factors: (1) the injunction to make 
a permanent written record of prophetic utterances 
(Is 8' 30*^, Hab 2-'*, Jer .SO^ 36^), as was urged by 
Oeliler ( Theologie des A T, Tubingen, 1873-74, § 180); 
as a matter of fact, however, more than one hook 
of proplietic discourses was extant prior to Is 8 '; 
(2) ‘the more ethically reformative efforts of the 
prophets of the 8th century’ (so Kuenen, Einlei¬ 
tung in das AT^ Germ, tr., Leipzig, 1885-94, § 48. 1) 
—a theory that seems questionable in view of the 
powerful defence of morality made by men like 
Nathan and Elijah ; while, again, the connexioti 
between the reformative eflbrts of the prophets 
and the recording of their speeches is far from 
clear. The present writer’s view is that the 
change was due not to a religious develo])rnent at 
all, but to the general progress of civilization. As 
noted above, the utterances of the earlier prophets 
are of the nature of isolated .sentences, and light is 
thrown upon this by the fact tliat, while the words 
of Balaam are described as ni^shdlim (Nu 23^ etc.), 
the word mdshdl^ in this sense, never occurs in the 
prophetic books. Proi)hetic utterance, however, 
would naturally share in the progress Avhich raised 
Hebrew literature in general to a higher level. 
At a time when such methodical and yet plastic 
historical works as J were being composed the 
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simple ora(;le of the propliets gave place to mor 
elaborate (liscourses, and some prophets were nov 
indeed writing books of their own. 

7. Period and chronological sequence. — Tin 
chronological succession of the literaty prophets as 
well as their actual date is a matter of grea" 
importance, since the historical background of th 
discourses furnishes the best commentary upoTi 
them. I’lie chronological succession may be made 
out from certain indications both in tlie form and 
in the contents of the books. (1) Linguistically 
we note, e.g.^ that the ratio in which’awoMi and 
dni, the two Hebrew words for ‘I,’ occur in 
Samuel is 48:50; in Kings 9:45; and in Chron 
ides 1 : 30 ; and, again, that in Arnos it is 10 : 1, 
in Hosea 11 : 10 (owing perhai)s to a mid-Palestinian 
colouring of the work); in Isaiah (1-.39) 5:8; in 
Micali 1:2; in Jeremiah 37 : 53 ; in Ezekiel 1 : 138 ; 
in Haggai 0:4; in Zechariah 1:8; and in Malaclii 
1 : 5. Here we notice that in the prophetic books, 
as tlius arranged, the use of the form Wni con¬ 
stantly increases. Now, as the three historical 
works named by way of exam [do doubtless came 
into being successively in ditlerent centuries, it 
follows that the.se urophetical writings, running 
parallel to them in tlieir linguistic character, must 
also have arisen in the order given.^ (2) Still 

clearer indications of tlie date of a particular 
proj)het are to be found in the political conditions 
to which he refers. Thus the discourses of Amos 
allude to a number of still independent states lying 
around Israel—Damascus (P ®), Gaza, Philistia 
Tyre ; while Samaria too is still indepen¬ 
dent (7“*^*). Further, Amos (5^) and Hosea (9^ 10® 
12^) make but cursory allusion to Assyria as the 
power which was to execute judgment upon the 
unfaithful portion of Israel. In Isaiah (720rt^- 10®^* 
etc.), however, the allusion is quite unmistakable ; 
Assyria, in fact, has now trodden Damascus (732 
n.C.) and Samaria (722) under foot (10®); in 20^ 
mention is made of Sargon, the As.syrian monarch 
who, according to the cuneiform clironology, 
reigned 722-705 B.C. ; and in the later discourses 
of Isaiah Judah is the only kingdom that still pre¬ 
serves its independence (28®^-)• In Nahum and 
Jeremiah, again, we see the fall of Assyria and 
Babylonia’s advance to the hegemony of W. Asia. 
The Exile, which Jeremiah had predicted (25*^ 
etc.), was a fact of experience for Ezekiel (P*- 
etc.); and, finally, Haggai, Zechariah (1-8), and 
Malachi refer to the Persian king, or to the viceroy 
(Mai P) who now ruled in Jerusalem. 

The mass of the prophetic literature, accordingly, 
arose in the period 760-460 B.c. ; and, in the 
pre.sent writer’s opinion, a group of five books 
(Amos, Ho.sea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum) represents 
the golden age of Hebrew rhetoric, while other 
three groups (Jeremiah, Joel, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk ; Ezekiel, Deutero - Isaiah [40 ff.], 
Jonah ; Haggai, Zechariali [1-8], Malachi) may, 
in view of their tendonev to pleonasm and their 
less metaphorical style, be assigned to the silver 
age. 'J'he concluding portion of ‘ Lsaiali ’ (55-66), 
'vidiile containing perhaps some literary remains of 
the prophet, will then, in its pre.sent form, prob¬ 
ably be the work of a disciple (cf. 8^®); and 
* Daniel ’ will be a recast of traditions and expecta¬ 
tions connected with a historical Daniel (Ezk 
1414. ao 283)^ circulated during the Maccabiean wars 
with a view to exhorting the weak and comforting 
the godly (cf. Dn and Kbnig, Einleitung^ 

§§ 78-82). 

Recently, it is true, the theory has been hazarded that the 
writings of all the Hebrew prophets were comyiosed in the 
period 800-200 B.o. (so, notably, M. Vernes, bihlitpies, 

Paris, 1891, p. ix, etc.)—a theory which demands some examina¬ 
tion in view of the fact that certain scholars (Duhin, P. Haupt, 

1 The distinctive linguistic characteristics of the prophets are 
fully discussed in the present writer's Einleitung, § 69. 


etc.) assign portions of the prophetical literature (Is 24-27, Hab.) 
to the 2nd cent. H.c. Now {a) the type of Hebrew wriHen c. 
800 B.c. is found in Chronicles, Kzra, and Nehemiah. It is true 
that Vernes (P»v‘cis d'hixtoire ptioe^ Paris, 1889, p. 802) believes 
that the editor of these three hooks lived c. 160 B.c. ; the latest 
hand in the (X)mposition of Nehemiah, however, closes the 
genealogy of the higli-priestly family with Jaddua(Neh 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great (Jos. Aiit. xi. viii. 7), 
so that we must still assign the books in question to c. 8.30-300; 
and hence the prophetical writings, reflecting an older stage in 
the development of Hebrew, must he products of an earlier 
period. (6) It is easy to see why Hebrew contetnporaries of 
Nabii-kudurri-u?ur (604-602 b.c.), king of Babylon, should 
reproduce his name in the form Nehukhadre?^ar, whit4j occurs 
27 times in Jer. (212 etc.) and is the only form found in Kzk. 
(207 29i8f- 30i<>). If Jer, and Kzk., however, were written in fhe 
8 rd cent. B.C., i.e. some 300 years after the time of Nahu- 
kudurri ii?ur, the form Nel)ukhadre??ar is by no means so 
intelligible, quite a})art from the fact that in Hebrew works 
which really date from the post-Kxilic period the form 
Nebukhadne?^r is used, (e) It is surely mere caprice to say 
that the kingdoms of Damascus and Israel, Nineveh, the 
Babylonian monarchy, and the Persian empire would be made 
the ‘historical background of hooks written (according to the 
theory) at a time when these political magnitudes were no 
longer in existence (for a full discussion of the theory cf. Konig, 
EinlHtnmj^ § .'id). 

8. What the true prophets actually accom¬ 
plished.— {a) 4’liey uphekl the lawful religion of 
their nation. We see this in Saiimel, who by his 
ai)peal for loyalty to Jahweh moved the peoide to 
expre.ss their penitence by a common symbolical 
fiction (1 S 7®). We see it in Elijah, wlio at a 
critical moment stood forth as the cliampion of the 
ance.stral religion (1 K 17*). Wo likeM’ise find it 
n Amos, when, in his very first discourse, he pre¬ 
sages a divine retribution upon Damascus for tlie 
evils which it had wreaked upon Israel (Am 1®). 
Amos here assumes that the Disposer and Judge 
:)f all will act on I.srael’s behalf, and makes it clear, 
as by a lightning flash, that tlie nation was con¬ 
nected with the Eternal God by an ancient bond 
ivliich it is the prophet’s one aim to maintain. It 
ivas with the same conviction in their hearts that 
Ho.sea (iHetc.), Lsaiah (1'^*)) o-Bd the other repre¬ 
sentatives of true prophecy came ujion the scene. 
Hence the prophets 01 the 8th cent. B.c. were in 
no sense creators of a new era in religion, as is .so 
videly held to-day—a view that reaiqiears in 
iVellhausen (p. 23), while Marti [Die. lichgion dcs 
IT unter den lidigionen des vorderen Orients^ 
Tubingen, 1006, Eng. tr., Ijondon, 1907) find.s 
-liree succe.ssive periods in the sniritual history of 
srael, those namely of the ‘ Beaawi religion,' the 
pea.sant religion ’ (beginning with Israel’s arrival 
ti Canaan), and the ‘ prophetic religion ’ (from 
Amos onwards). This quite modern hypothesis, 
however, rests upon a mi.sconce[)tion of tlie jierma- 
lent and fundamental character of the lawful 
•eligion of Israel. This, even on the lowest esti- 
iiate, compri.ses the following elements : (1) belief 
n the existence of a God who is not, like the 
Babylonian or Greek deities, a jiroduct of the 
:osmic proce.ss (Gn H 2'**’, Is 31®) ; (2) a thorough¬ 
going monotheism, involved in the universal scone 
f the religion that began with Abraham (Gn 12^^ 
roin an ancient Jahwistic source); (3) tlie thought 
)f God as purely spiritual—there being at first no 
,race of an idol in the history of the earliest patri- 
Tchs (Gn 12*-25*®) ; (4) the rejection of magic 
,nd sootlisaying (Ex 22^®, Nu 23'““), etc. The sup¬ 
porters of the modern hypothesis assert tliat Amos 
made the idea of justice the main element in the 
lonccption of God. But, besides the fact that 
Vmos himself says notliing of any such radical 
hange and adopts no new divine name to signalize 
t, it must be remembered that the God of the 
prophets had all along been the patron of justice 
a,nd law. Was it not in the name of this God 
hat the great principles of iustice found in the 
)ecalogue were nromulgated, that Moses instituted 
ourts of law (Ex 18*®-^ [E]), and that even royal 
.ransgressors were arraigned (2 S 12, 1 K 18)? 

‘ 11 tliat can be said ot Amos in this regard 
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is that he strongly ernphai^ized the divine justice 
by proclaiming that the Eternal God Avould not 
pass over His own people when His day came 
(Am 5'®^'). What Amos did with reference to the 
'ustice of God was in fact precisely what, a little 
ater, Hosea did with reference to God’s love (cf. 
Hos IH), and Isaiah with reference to His 
holiness (6**^- ; asasanction for universal righteous¬ 
ness, P 510.24 etc.). Nevertheless, the prophets 
of the 8th cent., in thus emphasizing individual 
attributes of God, were certainly not the founders 
of a new religion. 

(6) The prophets directed the affairs of the 
Kingdom of God. Originally and in principle 
God Himself was to be the sole ruler, and could 
be represented only by those who were filled 
by His spirit. When at length an earthly king¬ 
dom was sanctioned, the prophets still retained 
their religious jurisdiction, and acted as the con¬ 
science of the nation. This ext)lains Samuel’s con¬ 
flict with Saul (cf. Konig, Gescn. cles Reiches Gottes^ 
pp. 133f., 199 f., 202 f.); and even to a David pro¬ 
phecy in the person of Gad had to make clear that 
the king’s part in external politics was to maintain 
the independence of the country and to avoid w'ars 
of otlence (2 S 24). Solomon’s political and religi¬ 
ous obliquities were denounced by Aliijah the 
Shilonite (I K ir*^'*'-), and Sheniaiali and Elisha 
likewise intervened effectively in national affairs 
(1 K 12'■^’^^ 2 K 9‘). The most imiiortanb factor 
here, however, was Isaiah’s great utterance, * In 
qiiietness and in confidence shall be your strength * 
(Is 30^®), and his assertion that by political alliances 
and material preparations for war Jaliwell’s people 
were only trying to rival the Gentile nations 
(v.**, and the contemporary passages Zee 9**-, 
Hos 2**^). The chosen nation must keep to its 
mission of being a light to mankind (Is 42® 49®'*) ; 
and, if it had but obeyed this prophetic injunction, 
it would not only have preserveil its existence as 
a state, but would have discharged a supremely 
great function in the world’s history. 

On similar lines the Hebrew prophets solved the 
related problem of their attitude to foreign nations. 
As was said above {§5 (a)), the true prophets were 
ardent patriots. Isaiah identifies nim.self fully 
with his guilt-laden nation (cf. P 3^^), and Micah 
can but Avail and howl for its calamities, deserved 
though they Avere (I®). True patriotism, hoAvever, 
does not consist in pandering to the natural 
instincts of the masses—instincts but too easily 
directed to the conquest and exhaustion of alien 
peoples. The genuine patriot, on the contrary, 
must ever keep iu miml the liiglier ideals of his 
nation. Hence the IlebreAv prophets, Avith their 
unparalleled gifts of a spiritual leadership, brought 
all things under the moral and religious point of 
vieAV, and it is this too Avhich regulates their atti¬ 
tude to the great monarchies of their time. The 
prophet might hold over his oAvn people the doom 
of loreign invasion, but the invader himself was 
only an instrument in the hands of the Supreme 
Disposer. Thus the Assyrian Avas the rod of God’s 
anger (Is 10®), and the evils Avhicli he wreaked 
upon Israel Avere an element in the retribution to 
Avnicb the majority of JaliAveh’s people Avere rightly 
liable by reason of their unfaitlifulness. Similarly, 
foreign rulers are sometimes even called the 
‘ servants ’ of God (Jer 25® 27® 43*®, Ezk 26’). But, 
when such rulers in mere ruthles.sness pass beyond 
the limits of their divinely appointed work of 
retribution, the prophet threatens them with 
judgments of the sternest kind (Is 10 ® ‘Woe to 
Asshur, the rod of mine anger I ’ [RVm], Jer 50’* *^* 
*’• », Ezk 38**’-, Enoch, Ixxxix. 69). 

In view of the actual facts, it is strange that the old charge of 
unduly favouring the Chaldmans should recently have been once 
more brought against Jeremiah in particular (H. Winckler, 


RA'F^ (19031, p. 170f.). We can but repeat, however, that, as 
the sources make absolutely clear, Jeremiah demanded the 
submiHsion of Israel to an alien domination only by reason of 
his divinely inspired conviction that God had sc decreed it in 
order to punish the unfaithful majority (so, e.g., K. H. Graf 
Der Prophet Jeremia, Leipzig, 1802, and others, as cited in 
Konig, Gesch. des Reiches Gottea, p. 260 f.). 

(c) A third phase of the prophets’ activity appears 
in their preserving, expanding, and spiritualizing 
the Law. (1) That they loyally defended the 
legislative basis of the JahAveh religion scarcely 
requires proof. In view of certain modern theories, 
hoAvever, it may bcAvell to state that Amos accused 
his people of rejecting God’s Law and not keeping 
His statutes (2^); and Hosca liitterly denounces 
the same evils (4® 8‘’). But, without adducing 
further testimony, Ave may affirm that Avhat the 
prophets did Avitli regard to the divine command¬ 
ments was, in the first place, to guard the long, 
inherited religious and moral ideals of the com¬ 
munity. Tiiey Avere primarily reformers, and their 
demand for repentance could never have ai)p(3aled 
to the conscience of their contemporaries except 
upon the common ground of a recognized law. 
(2) That the prophets also expanded the Law, 
though not quite so obvious, is nevertheless clis- 
tiniitly shown by the following incidents : at the 
institution of the human kingship Samuel defined 
‘the prerogative of the kingship,^i.e. some kind of 
constitution, and deposited it ‘before the Lord,’ 
i.c. in the most holy jilace of the chief sanctuary 
of the time (1 S 10“^®); in Hosea (2'®), again, we 
find the injunction that the de.signation ‘Ba'al* 
(lit. ‘oAvner,’ ‘ husband’) shall no longer be apiilied 
to JahAveh, the implication being that, in the 
critical days of the conflict between the Ba'al cult 
and the Avorshin of the Eternal, the people must 
avoid Avhat haa previously ranked a.s an adia- 
phoron ; once more, the law in Deuteronomy 
(23* [Heb. ®]) by which eunuchs were exiduded from 
the community of Jahwoh is repealed in the closing 
(Exilic) division of Isaiah (56^*®)—the result of a 
deepening sense of the ultimate universality of God’s 
Kingdom. (3) The prophets spiritualized tlie Law 
by the emphasis Avhich they laid upon religion and 
morality as the all-important factors in human life. 
This appears from a long series of prophetic utter¬ 
ances Avhiirh begins Avith Samuel’s great 8a3dng, 
‘To obey is better than sacrifice ’ (1 S 15”), and is 
continued in the q^uestion of Amos (5‘^), ‘ Did 3'e 
bring unto me sacrifices . . . in the Avilderness forty 
years?’ Devotion to God can find expression 
without sacrifice — a truth that is even more 
strongly insisted upon in Hos 5® 6® 8*® 14®, Is 1*®29*®, 
Mic 6®‘*, Jer 7”'*. Nor does even Ezi^kiel in any 
degree depart from this attitude. He severely 
rejiroaches his people Avith their impiety and im¬ 
morality; he calls Israel ‘a rebellious house’ (2® 
etc.) ; he insists above all things upon an inward 
transformation (11*® 36-®'®’); he is anxious to pre¬ 
vent disloyalty in every form (37*®®^*); his zeal for 
the rebuilding of the Temple was a means of 
making Israel ashamed of its past transgressions 
(43*® 44®'* 45®"*®) ; and one of his great aspirations 
Avas the benevolent treatment of aliens (47®®[ ). 
If Ezekiel Avas also concerned for the ceremonial 
law, it was simply in order that by means of a 
regular order of Avorship the impious might he 
warned against a repetition of their former dis¬ 
loyalty. The prophets, moreover, sought to 
spiritualize the LaAv positively; thus, in contrast 
to the ordinance regarding fasting (Lv 16^®^* etc.), 
we read in the prophets: ‘ Is not tliis the fast that 
I have chosen? to loose the bonds of wickedness,’ 
etc. (Is 58®*'* ; cf. Zee 7®**®), while, in place of the 
rending of garments os a symbol of mourning 
(cf. 2 S 3®*), Joel (2**) bids the people rend their 
hearts (cf. KOnig, Gesch,, p. 317 ft.). ^ . 

(rf) These three aspects of prophetic activity 
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the "ay Xnt the futer^ ’cncerneU 

^^hthrct ^n of1otiro"n.rrenccs) t^ 
toe ,W ocy, i e. the verbal portrayal of he Rreat 
re"aS lines of the future course of things. 
Sometimes, no doubt, they foretold special events, 

KSA."“:i'nS£’r& 

the main, however, prophetic “‘iterances regarding 
the future were designed to set huUi the funda- 
nwntfil Jines upon wh ' 

evolve. 


conviction that God rules in all history. (1) Thta protestj how- 
e?er does not really affect the deaiRn by which accord)n|f to 
the i)rophet«, the human race was to be disciplined and re¬ 
deemed A father who penniU his son for a time to go his own 
wav cannot be accused of Indifference regarding that son's 
welfare So may the providence of the Heavenly Father 
Smpass even the peoples whom He suffers ‘to walk in 
fheir own wavs’ (Ac and He actually does more: He 

Instructs the husbandman (Is 2h««); in the ^lenvens He manl- 
tests His glorv to all (Fs 1901 instrucU the nations and 
teSies man (y4i‘>). (2) Nor do the destinies of Israel violate 
the fustice of universal history. In Israel the law of equipoise 
aS between rights and duties was nminUined with remarkable 
Htrl.Vness • here it held gooci that ‘ mighty men shall be mightily 
tormented'(Wis l>«), an.i here were enforced the nrinciples that 
^^^homsoev•erml.ch is given, of him shaJI miicJi l>e required' 
n k l‘24s • cf Ko 2i“) and ' many shalJ be last that are first (Mt 
19^) Exultation in the covenant with God is often stifled by 
Bor/osv for the fre<,uent violation of that bond and the attendant 
penalties. (3) Friedrich DelitzBch (babel und Btbef, Leipzig, 
I90i ii SS) asserts that in OT proi>hccy the history of the 

11 timuf. rtMliilIA viatlAl mn.ria 


The'vistas of the future thus open^ are mani- aniknt'world is looked »t from « most oWigue, vi,u.l .,,^10. 


•glorious; a notable instance is tlie vi.sion 


Here however, Pfht/>ch not only overlooks the facts Just 
adduced but ignores the universalism that forms thesuhJime 
’ historical design unfolded by the prophets. He 


fold find , - ,1 . ii riv 1 adduced, oui igfiorvo me unf v..?...— v'."" .. -- 

of the tuitions docking exultantly to the lenipie , pje,„entin the historical design unfo Mini by the prophe^ He 
of Jahweh (la 2^'^ II Mic 4^-*). Still, these unveil- ‘ quotes Gn VJ^^, but omils (rej)cated in 18 « 22^* ^ 28^); in 

the laws relating to aliens, in which the OT suniasses both the 
Code of Hammurabi and the Hellenic attitude to ‘barbarians.' 


gmit, but be soinetinies full of menace, and it was 
only in rarer moments tliat the prophets could 
depict tlie splendours of the final consummation. 
It must be remembered, of course, that the more 
ominous forecasts w^ere given conditionally, as 
Jeremiah (18®*^°) realized in the potter’s Iiouse, 
though this conditional character extends no doubt 
to the promises as well. The conditional nature of 
prophecy is a fact of the utmost significance, for 
it serves as a preliminary explanation of that non- 
fulfilment or only partial fulfilment of certain 
propliecies which has led some recent scholars to 
disparage OT prophecy in general (cf. e.y. Kueiien, 
De Frofetm, i. 114 If., with Kdnig, Der Offen- 
barungsbegriff des A T, ii. 374 H’.). Tliere are other 
explanations, no doubt, and the most iiufiortant of 
them lies in the supreme achievement of the pro 
phets in the distinctively prophetic sphere, viz, 
the spirittialization of prophecy relating to the 
future of the divine kingdom. 

Of this spiritualizing process we may trace the 
following main indications. (1) The relation 
between the divine kingdom and its earthly sjdiere 
is more and more relaxed. The noteworthy cir¬ 
cumstance that the patriarchs had no permanent 


Nor has fieliLzscIi any real understanding of that lofty sUge of 
niltnre from which sprang a passage like Is I Mic 4i ^(see 
ibov«). Our rejoinder to his strictures must therefore be that, 
jn the univcrsali.stic side of OT j)ruphecy, the history of the 
ancient world Is surveyed from a pre-eminently ideal point of 

The consummate achievement of OT prophecy, 
however, lies in the idea of the new covenant —a 
covenant wiiich is to secure the efl'acernent of 
human guilt, in which the fundamental law of 
acknowledging (dod is alone to prevail, and which 
is to lie observed in hearts renewed by gratitude. 
This idea hrst emerges in Jer and nothing 

could more clearly indicate the aspiration towards 
a higher stage in the development of the divine 
kingdom. The work of the Hebrew projihets thus 
culminates in a prospect which corre.sponda at once 
to the highest longing of the human heart and to 
the most perfect conception of Hod. 

9. The inner sources of prophecy.—In the dis¬ 
courses of Micah (3*^) that prophet says, ' I am full 
of power, even the spirit of the Lord’ (RVm), so 
expressing his conviction that his pro[)lietic gift 
came from a superhuman source. Similarly Isaiah 


Davidic dynasty to the lordship of Judah and its of ordinary forces. A like impression, as from the 
iwmedmte neighbourhood (r. 937 n.a), and the wave-beats of some ‘immortal sea,’ wa.s Wn 

J^ophecy is often an eloquent corimientary on iiiteiprets tliese tlirobliings as tlie pulsations ol a 
these facts Isaiah (IC) had said that tlie perfect heart at tlie centre of things, and sees in (hern the 
governor of the d.vme kingdom would spring from source of cosmic movement. Now! rellexion npl 
Micah 04 added® that he lOiid^l'e'^T Uie origin of this cosmic nioveiiient (irpwri, 

indications of the growfng spiriS'zat oi oVmf nr® Possibility of an abnormal impulse 

IH, Mic 6^ Zee 9» Is 53) and fimillv fact, if the prophets conviction of 

priestly function (Ps 110^ Zee 6^^! • inwnrd being influenceci by an unwonted spiritual 

as the necessary .‘condition of salvation (Jer inipul.se has a basis of reality, this increased 

Kzk 36^«, Mai 3»^ [4«-J); the univers^^^^^^^^ quite intelligible, 

dencyof the divine kingdom (Zee 8“ Mai HH ^ of oidinary experience, sense 

a more detailed account of thirprocL cf Koni^ strangely quicliened by some 

pp. 267-278. ^ • Ronig, unusual impre.ssion; thus, in moments when a 

Notwithstonding these lofty ideals, the Hebrew prophets hav« n^rH H ^ brought face to face with the 
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soul, receiving, as it believes, an impression from 
a region otherwise unknown, should thereby be 
endowed with a capacity for a knowledge beyond 
the range of wonted experier.ee. 

The prophets also allirin that they are granted 
visions of what lies beliind the ordinary process of 
events. This is implied in their repeated use of 
the expression ‘I saw’—an assertion all the more 
signilicant because it is always expressed in a 
special way (over 30 times; Am 7“ etc.). Thus 
tne true propliets, when speaking of their abnormal 
visions, use the verb radh, the Hebrew word for 
.simple ordinary seeing, whereas, when referring 
to those who falsely claimed the title of prophet, 
they expressly denied that such could ‘ see (m’dA), 
saying of them that they ‘ follow . . . what they 
have not seen’ (Ezk 13^), and ascribing to them at 
most a certain power of ‘beholding,’ ‘looking at’ 
{chdzdh), i.e. a purely sensuous faculty, and not 
‘.seeing’ in the proper sense at all. That the true 
prophets were able to speak of others in this way 
argues a remarkable degree of conviction regarding 
their own powers of prophetic vision. 

It may be asked, however, whether the prophets 
were not simidy men like Swedenborg, who, e.gr. 
(as we shall not deny, and as is admitted by Kant 
[Werke, ed. G. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1838-39, x. 
453 f.]), ‘saw’ a conflagration in distant Stock¬ 
holm, a letter in a secret drawer, etc. But 
Swedenborg’s clairvoyance (parallels to which may 
be found, e.g.^ in Ezk 8 ’^ lE^ falls short of the 
'yrue prophetic faculty of prescience. The prophets 
claimed to foretell new things before they sprang 
forth (Is 42^), and they actually did foretell them. 
'J'he prophecy, sometimes associated with the 
characteristics given on p. 300, anticipated the 
coiirse of events, as shown in signal fasliion by Is 
553-6 Thus, too, Isaiah amazed his fellows by his 
conviction that Jerusalem would be delivered from 
the Assyrian beleaguerment in 701 13.C. (Is 29’ ®); 
he also foretold that the Assyrian host would be 
destroyed by a ‘ not-man ’ (31”), i.e. a superhuman 
power, as actually took place on the Egyptian 
frontier (37^“; Herod, ii. 141). Similarly Ezekiel 
( 33 ’^*-) knew of the fall of Jerusalem the day before 
it took place. 

These examples suthce to furnish us with a 
principle that governs the relations of history and 
prophecy (cf. Konig, Der Ojfenbarunqsbegriff des 
ATf ii. 278 tl'.), viz. that, wliile the discourses of 
the OT prophets run parallel to history in form 
and matter (§ 7 above), history is not their 
source. Thus Jeremiah’s conviction that he was 
called to a great religious task doubtless came to 
him during the Scythian invasion of W. Asia 
(c. 628 B.C. ; Herod, i. 103-106) ; his work as a 
prophet, however, was not causally connected 
with that invasion, but is simply concurrent with 
it. The historical events of his day merely 
supplied him with imagery (Jer but count¬ 

less utterances of the prophet show that his com¬ 
mission was not derived from the course of events, 
and could not be so derived ; cf. e.g. 20 ’ (it is 
Jahweh who prevails over him) and 32®*’* (the 
symbolical action with the deed of sale, expressing 
his conviction that the departed Israelites would 
return). 

The knowledge of the future which we find In the words of 
Isaiah and other prophets cannot be explained as resting upon 
•the interpretation of the historical revelation of God’ (F. 
Wilke, Jemja und Assur, Leipzig, 1906, p. 96). Isaiah certainly 
reproaches nis people with disregarding the work of the Lord 
(612), but by that work he means the events that have already 
happened. His prophetic knowledge, however, w'as of a 
peculiar kind ; cf. 28« ‘ 1 have heard,’ and the fact that, when 
the king’s counsellors were at their wits’ end (292), he himself 
knew what would happen, and was convinced of his superiority 
to the prophets whom the people called ‘their wise men* 
(vv.io. 14). The present writer’s belief that the insight of the 
prophets was something distinctive and exceptional is shared 
>y such modern scholars as C. F. A. Dillmann, F. Bleek, S. R. 


Driver, R. Kittel, and C. von Orelli ; and S. Oetlli (Die 
Propheten al» Organe der guttlichen Ojfenbarung, Berlin, 1904) 
puts the matter admirably when he says that ‘to speak here 
of religious genius is merely to substitute one mystery for 
another.’ 

Here we must once more consider the judgment 
passed by the true prophets upon certain 01 their 
contemporaries who likewise claimed to speak in 
the name of Jahweh. 

(1) As regards the commission of the latter, the true prophets 
held that it was not from JaliAch at all (Jer 1414 etc.). The 
motives of these pretenders were really of a material kind (Mlc 
MS. in ..-.it . ....... 


anccs w'ere araw'n, these arc stigmatized as ‘ lying \ isions’ (Jer 
1414, etc.), ‘ what they have not Keen ’ 'Ezk IS^ AVm), visions by 
night (,Mio 3<5). i.e. mere dreams (.Jet 23*^ or ‘their own 
heart’ (14^4 23*®, Ezk 13- t?). As already said, these character¬ 
izations indicate a remarkable intensity of conviction on the 
part of the genuine prophets, all the more so because they were 
uttered in face of a public to which both classes were known. 

The claim of the true prophets, nevertheless, is 
still being met with objections. 

(1) It is said, e.g., that Ezekiel suffered from temporary 

dumbness and hemiplegia (A. Klostermann, SK 1. [1877] 891 ff., 
417f., 422; A. Bertnolet. R. Kraetzschmar [Commentaries on 
Ezekiel]; A. Jeremias, Das AT irn Lichte des alien Orients^, 
Leipvig, Klostermann finds symptoms of these diseases 

in the proc-tiet’s occasional dumbness (324-517 245^-27) and his lying 
altevnatt!> on his left and his right side (44ff.). put this is 
aKsuivdly mere caprice; for we must not isolate these occur¬ 
rences from other actions of a kindred character imposed upon 
Eztkief by God. What bodily idiosyncrasy would such critics 
associate, with Ezekiel’s shaving his head and beard (6D, 
his bukinii; with excrement tor fuel (4*2), or his withholding his 
tear 8 ( 24 b>)? (For a full iliscussion of the points at issue cf. HDB 
V. 176f. ; also Konig, ]SKZ iii. [1892] 050ff.,and J. Hermann, 
Ezechielstudien, Leipzig, 1908, p. 72.) The theory of bodily 
indisposition is in any case quite inadequate to account for the 
spiritual insight so characteristic of the prophets. 

(2) A fairly common theory is that the prophets were subject 

to ecstasy, and a recent scholar of some eminence, F. Giese- 
brecht(/>J> Bern/sbegahung der AT Gottingen, 1897, 

p. 47), comes to the conclusion that their prophetic consciousness 
w-as in part due to the ecstatic state. The prophets in question, 
how’ovcr—not to be confounded with the ‘ sons of the prophets ’ 
(§ 4 (a))—give no hint of any state of ecstasy, i.e. unconscious¬ 
ness or frenzy. It is true that Jeremiah was said by one of his 
opponents to be mad (Jer 292tf). Hosea, again, referring prob¬ 
ably to himself, says that the prophet is out of his senses (97); 
quite obviously, however, his meaning is that the iniquities of 
his people (cf. Is 12-4, Jer 2^0 814) were enough to deranj^e the 

mind of a true prophet and patriot. It is clear, accordingly, 
that the theory of ecstasy finds no support in the passages cited, 
while we have the positive evidence that the prophets lived an 
ordered life in tlie family and the State, and that their discourses, 
alike in construction and diction, are the work of sane and sober 
minds. Moreover, even in the hour of their call, i.e. when most 
deeply moved by abnormal influences, the^ perfectly retain 
their self-consciouaness and their memory ; it was precisely in 
such experiences that Isaiah realized his owm sinfulness (6®), 
and Jeremiah felt that he was too young for the task set before 
him (1«). 

(3) The Hebrew prophets have also been charged with ignor¬ 
ance in matters of psychology. In answer to this we may recall 
Isaiah’s severe strictures against the sophistical perversion of 
moral concepts (6^0) and the remarkable precision of his own 
ideas and judgments. How often does Jeremiah reprove his 

eople for ‘ the stubbornness of their evil heart’ ( 3 D etc.) 1 It is 

e too who speaks of his Gcxl as searching the heart and trying 
the reins (17*o), and it is most unlikely that such a mind would 
mistake its own phantasies for divinely-given convictions (cf. 
Cornill, Das RuchJeremia erkliirt, Leipzig, 1905, p. 420). This 
may be said also of Ezekiel, who (speaking in God’s name) 
declares, ‘I know the things that come into your mind’ (IP). 
Such utterances are not easily reconcilable with Ignorance 
regarding the nature of the human spirit. 

In point of fact, taking into account the pre( i.‘<e 
intellectual distinctions and the delicacy of moral 
feeling displayed in the prophetic writings associ¬ 
ated with the names of the prophets, we find it 
impossible to charge the propliets even with self- 
deception. Self-deception always implies some 
lack of discrimination and of religious and moral 
sobriety—the very opposite of the characteristics 
set forth above, to ignore which were to reject the 
one line of evidence that can avail in the question 
at issue. , . 

Wellhausen (p. 16) has finely said that the in¬ 
dividual upon whom the grace of God has come 
remains a mystery. In view of what the prophets 
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said and did, however, we must go ])eyond thi; 
and recognize that they were wrought upon oy 
Borne mysterious force lying heliind the veil 
ordinary ])hen()mena. J)itlicult as it niay be fo’ 
the mo('l(!iii mind to acknowledge tliis, there seem; 
to be no otlier way of doing justice to the historica. 
facts. After all, as the plieriomena of life and oi 
the human consciousness cannot be explained b> 
reference to their antecedents, it need not seem 
strange that the paramount position of the tru 
])roj»]iets in the spiritual history of the Ilebre^v 
peoj)le should defy every attempt to explain it on 
natural grounds. 

10 . Non-Israelite analogfies.—(n) In Ilabylonia 
and Assyria divination, which was rejected by th 
prophetic religion of Israel (§ I), was an organized 
function of the State (cf., e.g., C. llezold. Die 
h( thy Ion.-assy r, Leipzig, 1906, p. 44 f.), the 

15ft by Ionian-Assyrian religion being in this respect 
on a level with the religion of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, but assuredly falling far snort of what we 
find in Israel. In Hebrew literature, moreover, 
we hear nothing of any person like Enmeduranki, 
to whom Bahylonian literature traces the art of 
divination. But we must still ask whether, out 
aide the recognized practice of divination in these 
lands, there were individuals of prophetic char¬ 
acter who might be compared to the propliets of 
Israel. 

A personality of this type has been found in 
yfarnmurahi (cf. art. Law [Babylonian], vol. vii. 
p. 817 ir.), who, in a relief preceding his well-known 
Code, is depicted as standing before the sun-god 
(Shamash). From this, however, we are to infer 
that Hammurabi is not the pupil or prophet of 
that deity, as Bezold thinks (p. 3), but rather his 
counterpart; for in the introductory lines of the 
inscription we read; 

' Anu and Bel called me, Hammurabi, the exalted prince, the 
worshipper of the gods, to~jro forth like the Sun ... to en- 
lighten the land,' etc. (R. F. llarx)er, The Code of IJammurabiy 
Chicajro, 1904, p. S). 

Further, the particular laws are as often ascribed 
to IJammurabi himself as to the sun-god, and 
towards the close of the inscription we find such 
utterances as ‘My weighty words I have written 
upon my monument’ (Harper, p. 101 ), and ‘My 
words are weighty, my wisdom (Harper, p. 103, 
‘deeds’) unrivalled’ — sayings which we cannot 
w'ell imagine coming from Moses (cf. Ex 3^^*- [EJ], 
Nu 11 ^[EJJ 12 ^ [ERJ, or from the literary prophets 
of a later age (cf. Is 5^^ Jer 23’®% Ezk 13^- ’’ etc.). 

In the cuneiform literature of the 7th cent. B.C. 
another WTiter speaks of himself as follows : 

‘ I, the servant, the prophet (?), of his lord the klntf, utter my 
prophecies for my lord the king. May the gods whose names 
I have enumerated accept and hear these prophecies on behalf 
of my lord the king; may they add to him more than his 
portion, and give to my lord the king 1 But may I, the prophet 
of my lord the kin^, stand before my lord the king, and with 
all my heart worship on my side (?). When my sides become 
weak, may I exert my power to the utmost by the jpower of my 
word. Who must not love a good lord? Surely it is said in the 
song of the Babylonians: “Because of thy gracious lips, my 
8he})herd, all men look to thee “ ’ (We follow the version of F. K 
Peiser, in MVG iii. [1898] 267 f.; but the original term here 
rendered ‘prophet' simply means ‘servant,' ‘worshipper.') 

Winckler p. 170 f.) refers to this passage 

as exhibiting a Babylonian-Assyrian counterpart 
to the Hebrew prophet, as, e.g., Jeremiah. In 
point of fact, however, a speaker who stands 
‘ before the king,’ and is obviously subservient to 
him in all things, rather suggests the ‘prophets* 
who, w'hile claiming to sneak for Jahweh, were 
but the servile agents of king Ahab (1 K 22«); or 
those who in the days of Isaiah were regarded by 
the ruling faction as ‘their wise ones’ (Is 29’®* 

Jer28”^* etc.)—men from whom the representatives 
of the lawful religion of Israel distinguished them¬ 
selves in the most decided way (1 K Am 7^"*, 
Is 3> 9« 28’ 291®* 14^ ]viic 3»*‘i, Jer 7® 23’ etc.). 


W'inckler has also sought to disparage men like Amos and 
Jeremiah by speaking of them as ‘political ngenla’ (Gc.sr/i. 
Israels, Leipzig, 18V>.^)-10(){), i. 95), and as the ‘spies' or ‘pro¬ 
fessional agitators' of tiie rulers of Nineveh or Babvlon (KAT^, 
p. 170f.). Thus Amos is said to have laboured on behalf of the 
policy of King Ahaz (W'inckler, liclUjitmsgeschichll. und (js- 
schichtl. Orient, p. .SS). In answer to this, however, we need 
only recall the fact that, when Amos was ordered by Jeroboam 
II. to leave Bethel, he a.sserted that he had been called to his 
religious oflice by (lod (Am 71®), and in all his utterances we 
overhear his conviction that he is in the service of the Eternal 
(13 3’ etc.). As for Jeremiah, again, it is clear that the 
Monarch whom he believed himself to serve was none other 
than the King of kings, and that he regarded himself os belong¬ 
ing to that great succession which had championed the supreme 
interest of Israel throughout the ages (Jer 7‘-"). His patriotism 
arul his attitude in political affairs have already been dealt with 
(§ 8 CO). Jeremias {Das AT irn Lichte des alten Orients^, p. 
35) suggests that the Hebrew prophets were the vehicles of 
Babylonian culture; ‘Mercury is the morning-star; his name 
means “ harbinger." Here we come upon the astral interpreta¬ 
tion of the word nnbV, “prophet"; he is the harbinger or 
vehicle of a new ago.’ The Bahvlonian-Assyrian diviners, how¬ 
ever, found their patron, not in Mercury, but in the sun-god 
(KAT^, p. 308), while the genuine Hebrew sources say nothing 
of any such connexion between their prophetism and Mercury, 
and in fact actually protest against divination in ever)' form 
(§ 8 ). 

If, therefore, wo find in Babylonia and Assyria 
no direct evidence of the existence of proplietic 
personalities comparable to the Hebrew pr()[)hets, 
it remains to ask wlietlier we have any indirect 
traces—such as might be afibrded, e.g., by the 
literature. Here, however, as in Assurbanipal’s 
library, we find nothing higher than series of omen- 
tablets, in one of which, e.g.^ >ve read: 

*If in the month of Sivan (June) an eclipse occurs between 
the first and thirtieth day, vegetation throughout the land will 
lag behind.’ 

But w'here in the Babylonian-Assyrian literature 
do )ve find anything to com))are w'ith the ])i()fo\ind 
religious ideas, the earnest moral exhortations, 
and the glowing anticipations of the future, so 
characteristic of the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets ? 

Attention has been directed to the following 
lassagc as indicating Babylonian visions of the 
uture (F. Hornrnel, in Glauhen und JP'issen, i. 
[1903] 9 f.): 

The god Marduk, seeing a sick person, says to his father Ea : 
'My father, disease has come upon man ; I know not by what 
ueans he may he healed.' Then Ea answered his son thus : 
My son, what may there be that thou kiiowest not? What 
new thing might 1 still teach thee ? What I know, thou 
knowest, and what thou knowest, I know: go, my son, and 
break the sjiell upon the sick one.’ Then come the directions 
for exorcizing the disease. 

Now, while this may show that the Babylonian- 
Assyrian deities were regarded as ready to heal 
man, it is to be noted that the healing implied was 
only of a physical kind ; and, besides, the passage 
is not really predictive at all. T. K. Cheyiie (DJJi 
lii. 3063), however, finds the predictive element in 
the following passage : 

' Seu-coast against sca-coast, Elamite against Elamite, Cassite 
.gainst Cassite, Kuthaan against Kuthajan, country against 
:ountry, house against house, man against man. Brother is to 
ihow no mercy towards brother ; they shall kill one another.’ 

But this prediction, referring probably to Hammu- 
•abi’s triumph over the neighbouring kings, is a 
)urely political one. It is liardly necessary to 
^ioint to the contrast with Hebrew prophecy, wliich 
moved essentially in the sphere of religion, and 
tor'which the founding of a divine kingdom has as 
ts supreme practical end the culture of the ethico- 
’eligious interest—a.ssuredly the highest element 
n the life of a nation. 

(b) E. Meyer (Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbar- 
ftdrnme, Halle, 1906, pp. 451-463) asserts that 
Hebrew prophecy was derived from Egypt, and 
;ites a prophecy (partly from the earlier, partly 
.’rom the middle, period of Egyptian literature, 
and recently more accurately deciphered) to the 
tollowing eflect; 

‘ A wise man (or the inspired lamb) reveals to the king the 
uture of Egypt, and then with his last word falls down dead, 
and is ceremoniously interred by the king, llts prophecies, 
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however, are put on record and handed down to future a^ea. 
Their tenor ia that there ia coniin^r, to begin with, a period of 
awful distreas, in which ever 3 ’thiug in Egypt turns topay-turvy 
—foreign peoplen make inroads, servanta become maatera, 
people of position are alain, women enslaved, the entire social 
order subverted, temples plundered and desecrated, and their 
mysteries laid bare, while the king himself ia carried away 
captive or forced to flee to a foreign land. Then follows an 
epoch in which the gods once more bestow their favour upon 
the country, and in which a just king, beloved of the gods and 
sprung from the sun-god Ke', expels its enemies, restores its 
worship and its ancient order, subjugates the neighbouring 
Ands, and enjoys a long and happy reign.* 

Meyer maintains that this ‘ Hxed traditional 
schema ’ was known to the Hebrew prophets, who, 
in fact, merely elaborated it in detail and applied 
it to the situation of the day. But there is 
certainly no positive evidence to show that Hebrew 
prophecy was based upon any such design. This 
schema was not followed even by the popular 
prophets, whose ^a*eat watchword for the future 
was ‘peace* (Jer 6 ’^ etc.). The important point, 
however, is this : the distinctive features of Hebrew 
prophecy are that its predictions of ^ood or evil 
were conditional upon the moral and relif^ious 
bcarinfj of men, and that it was concerned through¬ 
out with the founding of a peculiar divine kingdom, 
which was instituted in the call of Abraham 
(On 12^**) in order to establish in Tsracl a nursery 
of true religion and morality (Is 5*“^), and so to 
open a fountain of blessing for all nations (42* 
etc.). Egypt supplies nothing that may for a 
moment compare with thi.s. 

(c) Finally, as to a f)ossihle comparison of the 
Hebrew prophets with Muhammad, we find an OT 
scholar (J. Koherle, NKZ xvii. [11)06] 202) giving 
expression to the view that their consciousness of 
their vocation loses significance when we look at 
Muhammad, who likewise, for that matter, re¬ 
garded himself ns a divine messenger. In answer 
to this we must carefully examine the qualities of 
the evidence which the Hebrew prophets them¬ 
selves give regarding their mission. As the value 
of a witness’s testimony may he niea.sured with a 
fair degree of objectivity by certain of its charac¬ 
teristics, we shall compare the Hebrew prophets 
and Muhammad with reference to the following 
points. 

(i.) Clearness and definiteness. —The clear con¬ 
viction whicli underlies the utterances of men like 
Amos, Isaiah, etc;., meets u.s everywhere in their 
work.s; they had distinct recollections of their 
call (cf., e.g.j Is 6 ^*^-)i also of a certain reluctance 
to respond to it (e.^^., Jer 1 * 20 ’’^). Such definiteness 
is certainly not exceeded by the utterances of 
Muhammad. Moreover, scholars who, like A. 
Muller {ThLZ xii. [1887] 278 11'.), are anxious to do 
all justice to the latter speak of his ‘indetermin¬ 
ate thinking,’ his ‘ self-deception,’ in that he 
claims a divine source for narratives which, like 
the ‘Joseph’ surah (xii.), are obviously mere 
plagiarisms. 

(ii.) Difficulty of the situation in which the testi¬ 
mony was given. —The genuine prophets had to 
aflirm a distinction between themselves and others 
who claimed to represent the same God (ef. § 9 ), 
while Muhammad had no such difficulty in what 


he said about himself—a contrast to which due 
weight has not yet been given. 

(iii.) Disinterestedness. —I’he Hebrew prophets 
never strove for earthly honour or for material 
gratification of any kind ; on the contrary, indeed, 
neither popular misunderstanding nor persecution 
on the part of the ruling classes turned them from 
their task (cf. 1 K 22**^-, Jer 38^^-, 2 K 2H»ff-). We 
should also remember how, as the living conscience 
of their nation, they fought against the perversion 
of ethical concepts and against all immorality. In 
Muhammad, on the other hand, we find no such 
renunciation of worldly honours and enjoyments, 
or of material expedients for the furtherance of 
his plans. Surah xxxiii., relating the various ex- 
cei)tional privileges alleged to have been accorded 
to him in the matter of marriage, cannot but 
excite repugnance in any unprej\i(liccd mind, and, 
as A. Tholuck {Verrnischtc Srhriften ctjiologrtischcn 
Inhalts^t Gotha, 1867, p. 13) suggests, speaks less 
of a devout enthusiast than of a godless (ieceiver. 

Kven apart from the moral aspect, however, and 
regarded simnly as an enthusiast, Muhammad 
still falls far below the true Hebrew prophets, in 
whom, as was shown above (§ 9 ( 2 )), we find no 
trace whatever of fanaticism or ecstasy. So fear¬ 
less a critic as Cheyne {EBi iii. 3854) was com¬ 
pelled to write : 

‘ A succession of men go abnorbed in “ the living Ood,” and at 
the game time so intensely practical in their aims—i.#;., so 
earnestly bent on projiioting the highest national interests — 
cannot be found in antiquity elsewhere than in Israel.’ 

It is, moreover, a remarkable circumstance that in 
all that long succession no single nrophet ever 
appealed to the words of another, while the fact 
that tiie succession came to an end all at once in 
the j)erson of Malachi is another point that has not 
yet been sufliciently pondered. 

Thus, when compared with Muhammad, the 
prophets of Israel still maintain their distinctive 
place in the history of religion, and we w’ould 
summarize, in (dosing, the factors by which this 
historical position may he appraised. These are 
( 1 ) the prophets’ clear and dehriite consciousness of 
their vocation ; ( 2 ) their unquestionable disinter¬ 
estedness ; (3) their achievement in tlie develop¬ 
ment of culture, i.e. their mediation of moral and 
religious principles which even to the present day 
compel the recognition of thinkers and scholars ; 
and, finally—connected with the foregoing—(4) the 
relationship between their place in history and the 
appearance of Jesus, who nevertheless did not 
answer to their prophetic presentation of the future 
in any mechanical way, but with fresh and original 
power carried it to its most sublime consummation 
(cf. Kdnig, Gesch., pp. 317-328). 

Litkratcre.— A. Kuenen, De Profeten en de Profetie onder 
Israel, 2 vola., Leyden, 1S75, Eng. tr., London, 1877 ; E. Kbnig, 
Der (J(fenbarun(fshegrijTdes Alien Testaments, vols., Leipzig, 
1882; S. R. Driver, Sermons on Subjects connected with the 
Old Testament, London, 18‘.)2, p. 50ff. ; C. H. Cornill, Dcr 
israelitische Prophetismus, Straasburg, 1894, ^1898, Eng. tr., 
Chicago, 1898, ®1906 ; Borchert, ‘ Die Visionen der Propheten,’ 
in SK Ixviii. [1895] 217flf., esp. p. 241; A. B. Davidson, 
Old Testament Prophecy, Edinburgh, 1903; E. Konig, Gesch. 
des Reiches Gottes bis Jesus Chrisius, Brunswick, 1008. 
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PROPITIATION. 

Introductory and Biblical (C. M. Kerr), p. Greek (A. Fairbanks), p. 397. 

393. Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 398. 

PROPITIATION (Introductory and Biblical), wrath of one by another in order to win his favour ; 
—Propitiation (Lat. propitiation propitiu^n ‘ perhaps or the means adopted to that end. The root ideas 
originally a term of augury meaning flying for- of the term imply that he who nppitiates feel^s 
ward [pro] or well; cf. Skr. pat^ to ny, Eng. himself in some manner to be lacking or at fa-'Bt, 
feather^ [Webster, i.v. ‘Propitious’]; cf. Eng. and that the favour of him who is propitiated is 
‘ petition ’) may be defined as the appeasing of the worth the gaming. It further implies that he who 
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is propitiated is more powerful than he who pro 
pitiatea ; else the latter would not require to 
implore, either by entreaty or by oflering, those 
thin^^s which he considers necessary to his welfare. 
It is witli pro])itiation in its more detinitely theo 
logical .sense, i.e, as alFecting the relations between 
God and man, tliat we have here to deal. 

I. The idea in primitive religion.—Religion find: 
its origin in the conviction of man that his life ii- 
overruhnl by forces other and greater than those 
which he finds in himself. This power man lia.s 
construed, from the earliest times, and according 
to his light, in the terms which he applies to hi.*- 
own life and personality. The only difference is 
that tliose characteristics which he recognizes to 
he rudimentary and fragmentary in himself are 
conceived of as existing in all their ideal perfection 
in the nature of the divine. In this .sense ail 
religions, whether their development be high or 
low, are anthropomorphic. Again, since man, in 
the earliest stages of his evolution, has little self- 
sufficiency, and is in all tilings closely dependent 
upon Nature and her forces, even for his bodily 
wants, he is instinctively impelled to find this 
superior power in every external object or circum¬ 
stance affecting him. This is the stage of 
animism, when worsliip is paid to the spirit or 
spirits which reside in trees, fire, wind, cloud, or 
skv. 

Vet the mere belief in the existence of tho.se 
superior powers would not be sufficient in itself to 
give rise to religion. It is felt also that these 
powers are interested in the welfare of man ; and, 
further, that their interest can be (|uickened, or 
restored when lost, provided that projier means be 
adopted to acliieve this result. Primitive man 
attributes to his god the same feelings of like and 
dislike, of love and aversion, of friendship and 
hostility, as he finds to exist between himself and 
his fellow-men. Hence, from the first, there are 
pre.sent in religion the elements not merely of 
thou<:ht, but also of feeling and of will. In fact, 
it is due to the conjunction of these that religion 
ever came into being. Man does not merely think 
of his god; since, through nature, that god mani¬ 
fests his powder often in terrible form, he conceives 
of him, now with feelings of utter dependence, 
now with awe and fear, as of one who smites and 
visits him Avith wrath and destruction. Yet the 
emotion is not entirely that of fear. Fear in it.self 
has the effect of sundering and driving farther 
apart. But, in point of fact, religion is the expres¬ 
sion of an exactly contrary effect upon the Avill. 
Viewed in its practical aspect, religion is the effort 
on man’s part, not to flee from, but to draw near 
to hi.s god. 

While the beginning of religion is not to be 
attributed entirely to fear, it is unquestionable 
that that emotion played a great, and even a pre¬ 
dominating, part in the aw akening of the religious 
consciousne.ss. The things by which primitive 
man is first prompted to think of the divine are 
generally those disastrous to himself or to the 
community. Any misfortune or disaster that he 
cannot trace to know n human or natural sources 
he attributes to the direct agency of his god. 
Since, then, in primitive times the realm of the 
unknown was much Avider than it is noAv, and 
since also, leaving out of count man’s spiritual 
wants, even his bodily comfort Avas then more open 
to attack, there AV’as all the more room for the 
working on him of that fear of his god Avhich is 
the beginning of wisdom. 

But, if fear thus awakens him to a knowledge of 
his god, it is his instinct of self-preservation that 
impels him to give to that knoAvledge a practical 
turn. The aim of religion is not solely to draw 
near to gods, nor even to propitiate them, but to 


secure the worshipper’s Avell-being and happiness. 
It is just because man recognizes his present 
happine.ss to be imperfect, because he feels that 
only through his god can that deficiency be 
supplied, that he ever seeks to win his favour. 
And the means which primitiA^e man adopted 
toAvards this end w’ere tho.se Avhich he employed in 
his dealings Avith his fellows — conciliation and 
petition. From this arose the ancient religious 
system of propitiatory sacrifice. 

While the broad aim of sacrifice is thus to please 
the gods, the meaning and content attachea to it 
are more clearly defined by reference to {a) the 
nature of the god Avho is to be propitiated and {b) 
the evil Avhiidi renders propitiation necessary. It 
may hapjien that man identifies this evil not Avith 
himself, but Avith the essential being of his god. 
This god is conceived of as one Avho delights in 
violence and bloodshed, and Avho sends plagues, 
storms, and floods in order to satiate himself Avith 
the sullering of man. Man therefore ofl'ers such 
sacrifice as he imagines Avill appease this pa.ssion 
for blood on the part of his god, that the impend¬ 
ing doom may be averted from himself. It is Avith 
this notion that some of the darkest rites of early 
sacrifice are associated. A degraded idea of the 
god leads to a degraded form of Avorship. 

On the other hand, man may feel that the cau.se 
of his suflering lies not so much in the nature of 
his god as in his own misdoings or shortcomings, 
'riiis was the idea that ultimately prevailed. 
Experience accumulated throughout the ages 
taught him that much of his misfortune Avas simply 
his OAvn fault, and that by methods of forethouglic, 
of industry, and of hygiene he could avert many 
of tho.se evils Avhich formerly he traced solely to 
supernatural influence ; and thatAvhich experience 
taught him to he true of part of his existence he 
came more and more to infer as true of the Avhole. 
Thus he reached the conception that, Avherever his 
present happiness Avas maned, it Avas due not to 
the arbitrariness of his gods, but to his neglect to 
pay deference to them or to obey their commands. 
Once this truth emerged, the idea underlying pro¬ 
pitiatory sacrifice as.sumed a new and more hopeful 
trend. Man aimed no longer at changing the 
original nature of his gods and bringing them into 
a temporary state of favour to himself ; he sought 
rather to restore them to that normal condition of 
benevolence Avhich, bj" his ofl’ence, had for the 
time being been disturbed. Hoav, then, could he 
better accomplish this than by sacrificing a part of 
his goods and i)osse.ssions, in order to show the 
gods that he valued their favour more than any- 
thinj' else? It is not, of course, contended that 
primitive man regarded his oAvn confession as part 
of tlie nropitiatory sacrifice. That idea lay as yet 
in the uackground. He still retained a mechanical 
conception of the relations between sin and punish- 
tnent, between sacrifice and benefit. In his eves 
riot his repentance, but the material offering that 
he made, was the thing of propitiatory value as 
affecting his god. Yet, despite all this, in the 
higher sacrificial forms of primitive religion, in 
which man dimly confessed himself as the sinner 
and his god as the standard of righteousness and 
love, Avere embodied the rudiments of those truths 
concerning propitiation Avhich were to receive a 
'uller and more spiritual meaning in ethical 
elijjions, and Avhich at last attained to their per- 
'ection in Christianity. 

2 . In the OT.—In the religion of the HebreAvs 
the intermediary stages of this evolution are clearly 
traceable. Man is hoav not merely conscious of 
the fact that he offends against God ; that fact has 
taken on for him a moriU significance—he is con¬ 
scious of it as sin. Davidson {The Theology of the 
OTf p. 316 ff.) points out how in the OT a distino- 
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tion comes to be drawn between {a) sins of ignor¬ 
ance or inadvertence and (b) sins done with a high 
hand or of purpose. 

{a) Shis of ignorance or inadvertence .—To these 
alone do tne Levitical sacrifices apply. In this 
there is a certain natural fitness. The idea of 
sacrifice in general arose at that stage in man’s 
development when he conceived of his relations to 
God as being semi mechanically rather than morally 
conditioned ; when, too, he imagined that the 
Deity could be propitiated in a correspondingly 
mechanical fashion, by material otlerings. The 
Hebrew priests merely carried forward this idea 
and gave it a greater symbolism and elaboration. 
In the first place, tlie moral sense being as yet im¬ 
perfectly developed, there was in their conception 
of sin no element of personal guilt. The idea of 
sin was attached to no specific acts of which the 
perpetrators were conscious at the time that they 
were wrong; it belonged rather to the entire 
nature of man, as being tainted and impure. Thus 
sin was placed by them in that region intermediate 
between the purely physical and the definitely 
moral; t.e., it belonged to the region of the wsthetic, 
and partook of the nature of uncleannesa. Again, 
corresponding to this view of sin as uncleanness 
was their view of the manner in which it offended 
against God. Being not yet definitely of the 
moral, not yet a wilful transgression of God’s law, 
it did not violate God’s righteousness, and so did 
not provoke His wrath. It was rather an offence 
against God’s holiness. These are the considera¬ 
tions which lie at the root of the ancient Jewish 
sacrificial system. They explain how the prie.stly 
offerings were regarded as atoning not for definite 
misdoings, but fur the whole life as being imperfect 
or impure. They explain, too, how the syniuolical 
‘covering,’ or * wiping out’—the root ideas of the 
Hebrew word “ 195 , which stands at the centre of 
Levitical thought on sacrifice (cf. HDU^ s.v, * Pro¬ 
pitiation,’ vol. iv. p. 131)—had in itself a propitia¬ 
tory value as affecting God. Since God’s justice 
had not been ofi’ended, and Ilis actual wrath had 
not been provoked, there was no need that any 
positive recompense should be made, 'fhere was 
need only that the cause of offence to His aesthetic 
nature, i.e. to His purity and lioliness, should be 
removed. That being accomplished by the priestly 
sacrifices, complete harmony was established. 
And, lastly, though no definite explanation is 
iven in the OT itself, these considerations may 
elp to make clear why special emphasis was laid 
on the efficacy of the blood-sacrifice as a means of 
propitiation. Since ‘ the life of the flesh is in the 
blood ’ (Lv 17^^), so the otlci ing to God is the effort 
on man’s part to make propitiation not for certain 
sins, but for the whole soul or person. Again, the 
blood, as it is sprinkled on the altar, symbolically 
wipes out, or cleanses away, impurity and unclean¬ 
ness. God is thus enabled to look on the inadvert¬ 
ent sins of His people as covered or non-existent; 
He is propitiated in this negative sense, in that 
the stain ofl'ensive to His holine.ss is washed away, 
and His favour is restored. 

(6) Sins done with a high hand or of purpose .— 
Just as the sense of personal guilt implies a new 
stage in the growth of the moral personality, so 
also does it lead to a higher conception 01 the 
divine nature and of the means of propitiation. 
The relationship between man’s offence and the 
wrath of God is uplifted from the physical and the 
ajsthetic to the moral and the spiritual. Material 
sacrifices are felt to be no longer available to pro¬ 
pitiate God. But the need for propitiation is even 
more poignantly felt. Tliis was the class of sins 
with which the prophets especially dealt; and for 
them the only remedy was for sinners to cast 
themselves upon God’s mercy, when He Ilim.self 


would cover their sins (Ps 65^). Here the propitia 
tion is effected not by any offering on man’s part, 
but by some transaction w'ithin the being of tlie 
Divine. God's mercy jirevails over His justice, so 
that His wrath is done away. But no lunt is given 
that this victory of God’s love or mercy is won at 
any cost to itself. At the same time, it is dimly 
suggested that the self-surrender of the soul in 
repentance and prayer to God possesses an element 
of propitiation—‘A broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not desi)ibe’ (Ps 5P^). 

The last idea emerges into clearer consciousness 
when the intimate conru‘xion between suffering 
and sin is recognized. Since sin is the cause of 
suffering, the thought inevitably arises that suffer¬ 
ing may in turn liave some pro])itiatory value. 
But the ethical note is not lost sight of. Thus it 
is essentially the sufferings of the righteous that 
are regarded as having expiatory value. This 
coupling of suffering with merit as having power, 
by vicarious means, or in a substitutionary sense, 
to proj)itiate God is witnessed to in the frequent 
OT reierences to the trials of Abraham and other 
patriarchs and prophets, and reaches its culmina¬ 
tion in the passage describing the Suffering Servant 
of Is 53. Yet even there the idea is not fully 
wrought out. It is simply stated that * it pleased 
the Lord to bruise him ^ (v.^°), and that ‘ with his 
stripes we are healed ’ (v.®). Thus the relationship 
between the propitiatory act (the bruising) and the 
beneficial effect (the healing) is still regarded as 
in great part mechanical; and to mankind, apart 
from the Servant, is relegated simply the part of 
the passive onlooker, who reaps the results, but 
who himself has no vital or active part in the 
transaction. 

3 . In the NT.—It has been indicated how in the 
OT the idea of propitiation developed in its higher 
aspects along two different lines of thought: on 
the one hand, the consciousness of personal guilt 
led to the casting aside of material sacrifice and 
to the surrendering by the sinner of his soul to 
the mercy of God; on the other, the connexion 
betw'een sin and suffering "ave rise to the thought 
that suffering, and especially the suffering of the 
righteous, possessed a propitiatory value. Yet 
both these conclusions were deficient. The former 
certainly recognized the need for a change in the 
attitude of the soul; but it did not give sufficient 
consideration either to God’s justice or to the 
demands of His wrath. It simply made God’s 
mercy take the place of the Levitical sacrifice, in 
that the mere exercise of that mercy was sufficient 
to wipe out all past transgressions, even those 
done with a high hand. No account is taken of 
the fact that not merely God’s holiness, but also 
His righteousness, has been offended, and that this 
violated righteou.sness demands a certain satisfac¬ 
tion before His mercy can intervene. In the latter 
there is a procedure to the other extreme. Em¬ 
phasis is now’ laid upon God’s just indignation, 
and how it is by suflering that it is propitiated. 
Yet this is viewed wholly in a vicarious sense, 
and no vital organic connexion is traced between 
the propitiation rendered to God and the spiritual 
change effected in man. It will thus be seen that 
the two trends of thought are in a sense com¬ 
plementary. The connecting link between them 
consists in this, that both lead up to the idea that 
propitiation is in itself a divine act, and consists 
in tlie interaction of certain aspects of, or certain 
personalities in, the godhead. Such was the truth 
embodied in the Incarnate Christ; and a con¬ 
sideration of the NT passages where He is referred 
to under the heading of * propitiation ’ will render 
this clear. 

(1) III 1 Jn ‘2-, (cniv TTf,.! TMV Christ ifl 

simply slated lo he ‘ ihe propiiiaLioii for our sins.’ 
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(2) In 1 Jn 410 this idea is elaborated. The main thought of 
the passage (vv,<^ 2 i) ia that (Jod is love, and that Ood is fnlly 
Himself only when that love is completely exerted. Hut the 
realization of the divine love is checked by the presence of sin 
In man, which prodtices in him fear (v.* 8 ) and want of love 
towards (Jod (v.«^. Thus, though the situation or the occa.sion 
for propitiation is created hy man, it is in Ood that the active 
Btiiiuiliis and the felt need for reconciliation milially arise. 
' Herein is love, not that we loved Ood, hut that he hwed us’; 

it is not so much that man feels himself alienated from 
(io<i as that God feels Himself alienated from man. In the 
same way, it is not man, but Ood, who not only feels the need 
but also provides the means or the instrument of propitiation. 
Here, then, is repeated the OT priestly idea of God’s mercy or 
love ‘atoning’ or ‘covering’ the sins of His people. Hut it is 
no longer stated in bald terms that God’s mercy or love simply 
pre\ails over His righteousness. That victory is effected at the 
cost to His love of sending His own Son. There is further this 
new idea, prominent in the teaching of St. John, and in many 
ways the dominant note of the NT, that the sending of (Uirist 
Is not merely in satisfaction to God’s justice, but also—and this 
thought received from St. John far greater emphasis—exerts a 
propitiatory effect upon man, in that it sliowa forth, or ex- 
liibits, God’s love to him, and so wins him to draw near to Ood. 
By this indication of the vital, d 3 'namic connexion between the 
divine propitiatory act and its spiritual effect on man does St. 
John supply the other deficiency in the OT theory of atonement 
(of. above on Is 63). It is God’s love that stimulates Him to 
send His Son, and this exhibition of His love in turn stimulates 
man to love God. Hence, for St. John the immediate pro¬ 
pitiatory effect of the gift of Christ is not upon God, but mion 
man. But this is not tne ultimate end of propitiation. Once 
this immediate effect is accomplished in the awakening of man’s 
love through faith in Christ, then God’s love assumes its proper 
function of bestowing upon man eternal life (Jn 3i<>). Thus 
God’s love first treats itself as a means, in order that it may 
return to the normal mode of its activity, in which it is at once 
the means and the end of its own existence, and in which alone 
it realizes its complete self-satisfaction. 

(3) He 2l'7, TTto'TO'T apxifpevy ra TTpb? t'ov 6«6v tU rb l\d<rK<(r~ 
ffai rat dfjLaprtat rov Aaov. If in the .second reference prominence 
is given to the ‘ covering,’or ‘annulling,’of sin by God through 
Christ, emphasis is here laid upon the element of suffering in 
propitiation. According to the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the qualifications of a true high-priest are divine 
appointment to his office (61) and ‘at oneness'with his people 
(211). To this high-priest Christ is now compared (‘2i7). ij^t 
Christ’s appointment is ratified, and His identification with 
His people is sealed, hy the fact that He ia ‘made like unto 
them ’ in undergoing the experience of suffering (2i0-17). Thus 
It is in virtue of His sufferings that Christ is qualified to make 
propitiation for the sins of His people. In this there is a 
correspondence with the thought of Is 63. But the aim of the 
writer to Hebrews is now to develop this thought and show 
how Christ’s sufferings produce this effect. The underlying 
idea is not that suffering in itself giNes satisfaction to God. 
For what Ood supremely and ultimately desires is to * bring 
many sons unto glory ’ (210). But sin is the barrier which 
stands in the way of this perfection, and suffering is the only 
means by which it can be removed (cf. 2i“i) ; hence, in this 
derivative sense, suffering does possess a pleasing a.spect in the 
eyes of God. Again, since Christ’s sufferings bring Him Into 
greater sympathy with His brethren, and so enable Him to 
render them greater help (2i8), suffering has the additional 
propitiatory effect upon God in that it furthers the attainment 
of that by which Goa is completely satisfied. 

It has been suggested that the view taken by the writer to 
Hebrews regarding Christ's sa<!rifice may be that its propitiatory 
value lies not in its suffering but in its obedience (cf. W, P. 
Paterson, ‘ Sacrifice,’vol, iv. p. 345). Yet it is not 

necessary to place these two views in so sharp a contrast. In 
the interpretation of the writer to Hebrews, suffering and 
obedience both possess a projiitiatory value, but In a different 
sense. The immediate purpose of suffering- is not to please 
God. Its direct effect is (a) upon Christ, to teach Him obedi¬ 
ence (cf. 210 68) and to create In Him sympathy towards man, 
(6) upon man, awakening his trust anil confluence in Christ 
(4l«). This oonfiderice then passes into obedience ; and in this 
way docs Christ become the author of man's eternal salvation 
(59). Thus suffering is propitiatory only os a means; but 
obedience—the end towards which suffering is directed—is 
propitiatory in itself, us being that by which Go<l is imme¬ 
diately satisfied. 

That this is the view of the writer to Hebrews regarding 
suffering is corroborated by the manner in which he relates 
Christ s sacrifice to sin. The class of sin for which Christ is the 
propitiation is not so much a wilful transgression of God’s law 
as a state of moral or spiritual uncleanness (cf. lO^). Because 
sin, then, while it offends God’s holiness, does not offend His 
justice, there is attached to suffering no idea of expiation i e 
as satisfying the divine wrath. The death, or the blood of 
Christ is interpreted rather along the line of the OT I^vitical 
sacrifices (cf. He 9). His perfect and spotless offering suffices 
to sprinkle men’s hearts from an evil conscience and to wash 
their bodies with pure water (9i* lO’-^-i). That being accom¬ 
plished, ' their sins and iniquities will God remember no more' 
(1017). But Just as, according to the Mosaic law, there were 
certain sins to which the priestly sacrifices could not apply, so 
also, according to the writer to Hebrews, there is one especial 
sin for which not even Christ can atone, and that is wilful 
transgression after knowledge of the truth (cf. Dt 171-7 with 


He 1(^0- It Is only when the unpardonable sin of rejecting 
Christ’s sacrifice has been committed that God punishes man in 
wrath. Ibit the suffering which this punishment involves, 
being not disciplinary but penal, in no way leads to any recon 
ciliation between man and God. 'fhe sending of it is indcid in 
satisfaction of God’s wrath ; but the enduring of it by man 
docs not tend towards the appeasing of that wrath or to the 
restoration of God's favour. It conies upon man only in utter 
condemnation—‘It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God’ (lO^i). Thus again it is seen that for the 
writer to Hebrew's there is no propitiatory value in suffering 
except as it is borne in the spirit of obedience and leads to a 
further development of that virtue. 

(4) Ho 3‘“®, ov npofOero h Of'ot i\a<rTypiov fiid wiareuit eK T<fi 
avTod al'/xaTi. In the passage Ho ‘ 21 ) tji,. I’uul also takes his 
starting-point from the OT. But Christ is now regarded not 
as a hign-priest, the active agent who through His suffering 
unto obedience propitiates, but as the passive means or place 
through which that propitiation is wrought, and in which God’s 
righteousness is declared. This may he the reason wli^- St. I’aul 
uses the Greek word ikaarriptov instead of iXacrpot. In further 
contrast to the writer to Henrows, his aim is not so much to win 
men to accept Christ as the sacrifice as to show the necessity 
for that sacrifice in the nature of the godhead. 

While the teaching of the writer to Hebrews concerning 
suffering is a great advance upon that of Isaiah in that it 
explains its educative value, it does not sufilcienMy make clear 
the divine aspect of sufleriiig, as being a law immanent in the 
very being of God. It treats it rather as something e.xtraneous 
to the divine nature, and merely Imposed upon man to brimg 
him to obedience. This defect, as is indicated above, is a con¬ 
sequence of tlie view which the w’riter to the Hebrew's takes of 
sin as uiicleanness and of God as essentially holy. Thus for 
him God is still in great part the Ood of the OT, who accepts 
the offering made by Christ, and who, at no cost to His own 
nature, simply pardons or forgets the sins of His people. These 
defects, then, »St. Paul sets himself to correct. In the first 
place, he takes a more serious view of the nature of sin. It is 
not simply uncleariness, but a definitely moral disorder, and is 
connected with the will. In the second place, he makes the 
chief attribute of God’s being to consist in righteousness. VV’iih 
these two principles alone no atonement would, according to 
OT theory, he possible. But St. Paul finds a way out of”the 
dilemma by putting a new construction upon suffering. He 
treaU it no longer as external to the godhead and operative 
merely upon man, but as a vital principle of the divine nature 
itself. Suffering, in so far as it falls upon man in consequence 
of his sin, is simply the working out of his condemnation. But, 
if that suffering be assumed and vicariously endured by one 
who is himself sinless, the denaands of God’s wrath will he 
appeased, and that reconciliation with God will be effected 
which man by his own efforts or by his own suffering cannot 
achieve. This is the view which vSt. Paul expounds. It is 
because Jesns Christ is the setting forth or the declaration of 
this truth that He is the propitiation for our sins (Ho 3i9-‘2i,). 
Further, since Ood is the one who requires to be propitiated, 
and is both the provider and the offerer of the saciriflce, He is 
at once just to Himself, or true to His own righteousness, and 
the justifier of the man who believes in, who accepts, or who 
appropriates that sacrifice os made on his own behalf. 

4 . Summary and conclusion.—The form of the 
idea of propitiation, from its appearance in early 
reli^^ion to iU presentation in the theolo^^y of tlie 
NT, ia constant: God has been ofrended, and 
means must be found whereby His wrath may be 
appeased and His favour restored. It ia in the 
content given to that form that the development 
takes place. Man seeks lirst to propitiate God by 
material otl’erings. To these, and especially to the 
blood-sacrilice, a symbolical meaning is afterwards 
attached, as representing the ofl’eririg by man of 
his own life to God. A clearer understanding of 
the nature of sin then leads to the casting aside of 
material sacrifices and to the idea that God is 
pleased only with repentance and personal obedi¬ 
ence (cf. Is Side by side with this, the 

connexion between sin and sufi’ering suggests the 
thought that suffering may possess in itself a pro¬ 
pitiatory value. A further stage is reached when 
man begins to realize that he is utterly unable of 
himself to make any offering sufficient to recover 
God’s favour. Hence the idea emerges that God 
Himself must provide the sacrifice. But, if God is 
the provider of the sacrifice, it cannot be the whole 
of His nature which is the obiect of propitiation. 
He is no longer simply the God of holiness, or the 
God of righteousness; but He partakes of the 
complex nature of a personality. Thus it is only 
one aspect or attribute of that personality which 
is propitiated, while another aspect or attribute 
provides the propitiation. But this in itself would 
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lead to nothing further than that God becomes 
reconciled to Himself. Yet it is in the interests 
of man that God’s love seeks to propitiate His 
righteousness; and therefore man must also be 
involved in the transaction. Two difficulties, how¬ 
ever, stand in the way of his inclusion. The first 
is that recompense must be given for his past sins; 
and the second is that, since man’s natural state 
is sinful, therefore there must be infused into him 
that divine life which alone can make him accept¬ 
able to God. The theories of St. John, of the 
writer to the Hebrews, and of St. l^aul are all 
endeavours to show how in Jesus Christ these 
difficulties are met and overcome. St. Paul alone 
lays emphasis on the first. It is by the vicarious 
suffering of Jesus Christ that the wrath of God, 
aroused by the sin of man, is appeased. St. John 
and the writer to the Hebrews deal principally 
with the second. According to St. John, God’s 
love, made manifest in Christ, appeals to man’s 
love, and so induces him to lay open his heart to 
the inflow of the divine life. Ac(!ording to the 
writer to the Hebrews, suffering, borne in the 
spirit of and under the guidance of Jesus, is that 
which makes man perfect. It is to be remembered, 
however, that St. Paul also gives consideration to 
this second difficulty. Faith is the contribution 
that man must bring before the process of pro¬ 
pitiation is finally completed. It may thus be 
concluded that the propitiation made by Jesus 
Christ acts both upon God and upon man. It acts 
upon man in that it is a revelation to him of the 
immensity of God’s wrath and of the intensity of 
His love. It thus wins him to draw near to God 
in reverence and humility, yet in faith, trusting 
in the efficacy of the sacrifice made on his behalf. 
It acts upon God in that it satisfies His offended 
justice, and enables His love to go forth in all its 
fullness to the man who now has a share in the 
righteousness and life of Jesus Christ. Finally, 
just as the ‘appeasing of wrath * is only the first 
term in propitiation in order that ‘ favour may be 
restored,’so the ultimate end of Christ’s sacrifice 
is that God may be able to say of each of his 
children, ‘This is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased.’ 

Litkrature.~F. B. Jevons, The Idea of God in Early 
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Theology of the OT, Edinburgh, 1904, pp. 806-856; A. Ritschl, 
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Eng. tr., do. 1900; G. B. Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of 
Salvation, do. 1905, pp. 61-63, 76-77, 108-110, 426-432, The 
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PROPITIATION (Greek). — The nature of 
divine anger, as conceived by the Greeks, has been 
considered in the art. Expiation and Atonement 
(Greek); the special rites for allaying the anger of 
the gods remain to bo treated under the present 
heading. Briefly stated, calamities not easily 
traceable to human causes are referred to the gods 
—failure of the crops, plagues and diseases, child¬ 
lessness, disaster at sea, and defeat in battle—and, 
when they occur, the anger of the gods is assumed. 
It is necessary first to remove the causes of divine 
anger, and then to promtiato the gods, as in the 
first book of the Iliad Chryseis must be returned 
to lier father, the army purified, and sacrifices 
offered to Apollo who had sent the plague. While 
the thought of possible anger and its propitiation 
was doubtless present in all worship, the proper 
sacrifices to an angry god were totally different 
from the normal worship to the Olympian deities. 
The normal form of sacrifice was the communion 


meal, in which the animal was consecrated to the 
god, certain portions were burned on the altar, 
and the remainder was cooked and eaten by the 
worshippers. This form of sacrifice (OvaLa) was 
fre(|uently described in the Homeric poems {e.g., 
II. li. 421 f.), and with slight variations it wa.s the 
typical form of worshi]) to the greater gods of 
Greece. In sharp contrast with it is another type 
of sacrifice, called by a different name {acpdyia ; cf. 
ipayL^eaOai, ivTlfxveiv, etc.) and decidedly different 
in character. Ordinarily it took place at night 
rather than in the morning ; the animal prescribed 
was often black ; when its throat was cut, the 
blood was allowed to flow on the ground ; the altar 
was a low mound (^crxdpa), not the structure used 
in ordinary sacrifice {^u)p.6s); and the body of the 
animal was never eaten, but was usually entirely 
consumed by fire. Animals not suited for food, 
like the dog, were used for these sacrifices at 
times; but offerings of food as such, grain or 
cakes, found no place in them. These sacrifices, 
however, were not reduced to one definite type, 
but retained variations peculiar to the god to 
whom they were offered and the occasion of the 
offering. Similarly, the libations to angry gods or 
gods prone to anger differed from the usual libation 
to Olympian gods, in that wine was regularly used 
for the latter but never for the former ; honey and 
milk were the more fitting to soothe angry deities 
{pLeiXlypLara). 

According to tradition in Greece, human sacrifice 
was at times demanded to soothe the anger of the 
gods. Agamemnon, who had offended Artemis by 
slaying a hind in her sacred nrecincts, was pre¬ 
vented from sailing for Troy till he had sacrificed 
to the goddess his daughter Iphigeneia; and the 
death of I’olyxena alone made it possible for the 
Greeks to start on their homeward voyage. A 
sacrifice of Egyptian youths was attributed to 
Menelaus as a means of stilling w’inds that pre¬ 
vented his voyage (Herod, ii. 119 ; cf. iK.sch. Agam. 
146 f.); and it seems possible that <r 0 d 7 ia offered in 
later times to secure favourable winds (cf. Pint. 
Ages. 6; Herod, vii. 191) were substitutes for 
human sacrifice. According to Plutarch (AHstid. 
9, Them. 13), three captive Persians were sacrificed 
by Themistocles before the battle of Salamis. In 
myth similar sacrifices to secure success in battle 
were demanded by the oracle of Creon (Eur. Pheen. 
890 fl'.), of Erechtheus (Apollod. Bihl. iii. xv. 4; 
Lycurg. Leocr. § 99), of Aristodemus (Pans. iv. ix. 
2, 5), and of other heroes. It is Greek tradition 
that the oracle at Delphi commanded human sacri¬ 
fice on the occasion of j)estilence to allay divine 
anger. Human sacrifice is also reported as part of 
the regular worship of Zeus Lykaios in Arcadia, of 
Apollo Katluirsios in Leucas, and of Apollo at the 
Athenian Thargelia. The explanation given (Eus. 
Prwp. Evang. iv. 16, p. 156*^; cf. Eur. El, 1026 ; 
Virg. jEn. v. 816) is that the anger of a god which 
threatens to destroy a w hole people may perhaps 
be satisfied by the voluntary sacrifice of one of 
their number. The Greek practice, how'ever, w^as 
to substitute an animal for the man, as a deer is 
said to have been substituted for Iphigeneia (cf. 
the calf treated like a child and sacrificed to 
Dionysus at Potniie [Pans. IX. viii. 1]). 

The gods who received propitiatory sacrifice 
regularly were not the Olympian deities, but 
spirits who had shown their anger or wdio w'ere 
easily stirred to anger. Such were the Eumenides 
at Athens, whose very name of ‘ kindly ones ’ was 
a euphemism to denote the blessings which the 
Furies might send when propitiated (cf. /Esch. 
Eumen.., passim) ; the Oeol peiXlx^oi of Myonia 
(Paus. X. xxxviii. 4); Hecate, goddess of 8j)iiits of 
the night; the winds and in particular Boreas, the 
north wind (Paus. il. xii. 1; Aen. Anab. iv. v. 4); 
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of the sea (Air. A^mh. vf. xix. 5) and of rivers 
(I. de Prott, Lrqes Grcrrorum .s(trr(r\ i., Jutsti snrri^ 
Leipzif?, 18<J(), p. 14, no. 5, line 30 f.). The spirits 
of tlie (lead received sacrilices similar in character, 
doubtless to prevent evil results that might be 
chuslhI by their anger (IJerod. v. 47), and it was 
the regular nietho(i of worshipping local heroes 
who might send special blessings, but whose anger 
V as terrible if they were neglected. When c^dyca 
were offered to Olympian deities, as not infre¬ 
quently occurred, it was because of some special 
rea-^on for fearing their anger. Zeus Meilichios, 
feared like the deoi getXtxtot, received holocausts of 
nigs to allay his possible anger and secure his 
olessing (Xen, Anab. vii. viii. 4, and accounts of 
the Oiasia at Athens), and Zeus Chtlionios, a grjd 
of agriculture, received projutiatory offerings at 
Myeonos. In Ionian regions these sacrifices were 
ofliued to Apollo to avert danger from the crops, 
as in general they were offered to him to get rid of 
pestilence (G. Kaibel, Einqr. grcpc.^ Tlerlin, 1S78, 
no. 1034 ; Pans. ll. xxiv. 1, and passim). Before 
the battle they might be offered to Artemis (Xen. 
Hell. IV. ii. 20). Some of the peculiar sacrilices to 
Dionysus (Pans. IX. viii. 1 ) and Demeter (Diod. 
Sic. V. iv. 2, IV. xxiii.) as w'ell as to Poseidon (Arr. 
Anah. VI. xix. 6) should also be classified as pro¬ 
pitiatory in nature. That propitiatory sacrifice 
found no larger place in the worshij) of the Olym¬ 
pian gods is due to the intimate and normal rela¬ 
tion which existed between these gods and their 
worshippers, a relation that found fit expression in 
the communion meal sacrific^e. 

'I'he occasion for propitiatory sacrifice was the 
pvesemee of calamity or the fear of calamity. A 
pestilence that attacked men, herds, or (!rops, or 
the f(;ar of possible calamity before battle, a 
voyage, or any important undertaking, furnished 
such an occasion. These sacrifices were offered in 
Athens before marriage and childbirth (A^^sch. 
Eunien. 835). In agriculture spetufic dangers 
threatened the crops at certain seasons, and at 
th(*s(* times rites to avert them w'ere performed. 
Finally, as dangers or blessings might at any time 
be expected from such spirits as the Eumenides 
and her(jes and souls of the dead, proj)itiatory 
sacrifices to them occurred both at stated intervals 
and on special occasions. 

The meaning of this type of sacrifice, in so far as 
one tyi^e is found, is clear from its form. While 
in the communiem meal the victim was shared 
by god and worshippers together and the rite 
strengthened the actual bonds that united them, 
the f)r()pitiatory sacrifice assumed no such bond, 
but rather the opposite. The rite here seems to 
centre in the death of the animal, sometimes 
clearly the death of an animal as a substitute for 
a man ; its life-blood is poured out to appease the 
gods, and it only remains to dispose of the laxly by 
burning it or casting it into the sea. When Foly- 
krates follow'ed the advice of Amasis (Herod, iii. 
41) and tlirew into the sea the ring that w’as liis 
most valued possession, he acted on the naive 
principle that too much prosperity was likely to 
i)ring calamity from the gcxls, ancl sought to pro¬ 
pitiate them. In the Greek divine world were 
many powerful spirits wdio were easily offended, 
be it by too much prosperity, by neglect, or for 
some reason not clear to men. If their anger 
could be anticipated and allayed, its effects might 
be es(!apcd ; accordingly, j)ropitiatory sacrifices 
were ottered before important undertakings and 
even at regular intervals. It was the same 
principle tliat led men to bring votive offerings to 
the g(xls that the gods might not look with dis¬ 
favour on the undertakings which they had in 
view. When the calamity was present,* the need 
of f)ropitiatory sacrifice was so much the greater. 


The life of the animal was given to tluj god, some* 
times clearly as a substitute for the life of the 
man, in the hope that thus divine anger miglit be 
allayed. It is the peculiarity of Greek religion 
that ordinarily men feared the anger of other tlian 
the Olympian gods, and that therefore propitiatory 
sacrifice to the great gods of Greece was unusual. 

LiTKRATnRB,—E. voD Lasaulx, * Die Siihnopfer der Orfechen 
und R()nier,' Akad. Abhandt.^ Wiirzburg, 1844, p. 236f.; R. 
Suchier, De viclimis hnmanis, Ilanau, 1848; P. Steng^el, in 
Jahrh.fiir Philoloqie, 18S3, p. 361 f., and Die (jriecJn'sche Knltvs- 
altertumer'^, Munich, 1808, p. 110 f.; A. Fairbanks, ‘The 
Chthonic Code of Greek Relig^ion,’ Arner. Joiini. of Philology, 
xxi. [1900] ‘263 ff. ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 

PROPITIATION (Roman).—If we accept the 
definition of religion as an ‘ ett'ective desire to be in 
right relation to the Powder manifesting itself in 
the universe ’ (W. Warde Fowler, Religious Ex¬ 
perience of the Roman People, p. 8), propitiation 
in its widest sense is co-extensive with religion. 
Every utterance of prayer and every act of sacri¬ 
fice, as being religious, is necessarily prcDpitia- 
tory. But it is unnecessary to make this the 
occasion for a general survey of the Roman attitude 
tow’ards religion, more especially since the ambit 
of propitiation is usually confined to the nlacation 
of an offended deity, as distinguished irom the 
effort to secure a continuance of divine go(xl*will. 
On the other hand, propitiation is a religious act 
w hich assumes the personal intervention of a deity, 
and has nothing to do with the objects and 
methods of tabu or magic. Thus, certain cere¬ 
monial practices of which we have a record from 
historical times may be survivals from an era ante¬ 
cedent to the development of the national religion. 
Horace’s triste bidental (Ars Poet. 471), the w'alled 
enclosure preventing ingress to the snot where a 
thiiiKlerbolt had fallen, is an example of a per¬ 
manent tabu not associated with any particular 
cult. But a definite act of jjropitiation is involved 
in the sacrifice of two black lambs to Summanus 
by the Arval Brethren, which took place wlien- 
ever the grove of the Dea Dia was struck by 
lightning at night (W. Henzen, Acta Frntrum 
Arvaliiim, Berlin, 1874, p. 140). For Summarius, 
though an obscure personality (Ov. Fast. vi. 731), 
was a.ssociated with Jupiter as lord of the thunder¬ 
bolt, and his name appears occasionally as an 
epithet of that god (G. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultusder Rbmer, p. 124, n. 4). Another example 
may be quoted to sliow' the dilliculty of tracing the 
history of the most primitive Roman cults. The 
mysterious rite of the 14th of May, on which day 
27 straw puppets known as argei were thrown into 
the Tiber from the pons suhlicius, is sometimes 
interpreted as a magical ceremony whose chief 
intention w^is to serve as a spell ensuring an 
adequate rainfall in the coming summer (Warde 
Fow ler, Roman Festivals, p. 119). In that case it 
would be unnecessary to suppose that any deity 
w^as specially concerned wdth it. Much the same 
may be said of the rite of the lapis mannlis, w hich 
is nowhere definitely associated with Jupiter 
Elicius {ib. p. 233). But the above-mentioned 
explanation of the argei is not generally accepted, 
and an alternative view treats the puppets as sub¬ 
stitutes for human victims, holding that on some 
occasion of stress during the 3rd cent. B.C. a 
piacular sacrifice of foreigners (Apyeioi) was intro- 
ducked on the advice of a Sibylline oracle (Wissowa, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 228). We should 
then be in possession of a parallel to the otherwise 
isolated sacrifice of two Gauls and two Greeks, 
who were buried alive in the forum hoarium in the 
year 216 (Livy, XXII. Ivii. 6). 

A few examples of propitiatory rites which go 
back to the oldest stage of the native religion may 
now be mentioned. 
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On the 26th of April, in order to remove from the crops the 
danf^^er of mildew or red rust, a proeession marched to the grove 
of Robigus near the fifth mile stone on the Via Claudia, and a 
dog was sacrificed by the flamen Qnirinalis (Ov. Fast. iv. 
906 ft.; Pliny, UN xvili. ‘286). On the 16th of April at the 
Fordicidia pregnant cows (/nrdce boues) were sacrificed to Tellus 
as well in the several curies as by the pontificfs on the Capitol 
(Ov. Fast. iv. 620 fT.). The unborn calves were torn from their 
mother and burnt, with the object of securing the fertility of 
the corn then lying in the womb of the earth (Warde Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, p. 7l). Volcanus, the god of fire, had his 
special festival on the 23rd of August at a time of the year when 
the dan^r of fire was particularly to he dreaded for the new 
grain. The antiquity of his cult is shown by the existence of 
the Jlamen Volcanalis, but, beyond the appearance of the 
Volcanalia in the calendar, very little is known about it. 
Domitian probably followed ancient precedent when, in erecting 
an altar to Volcanus in commemoration of the fire in Nero’s 
time, he ordered the sacrifice of a red calf and a boar on the 
day of the Volcanalia ((?/ L vi. 826). We also have the curious 
information that on this day it was the custom to throw livinj; 
fish into the fire as a piacular offering (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 
20; Fest. p. 238). 

Although the institution of Jlnmines marks the 
establishment of a State religion, the earliest cults 
indicate its development from a worship by the 
family intended to secure the prosi)erity of each of 
its members. The powers to be proiiitiated were 
spirits originally nameless, which were severely 
limited in the extent of their operations, and only 
by degrees acquired a distinct identity (Warde 
Fowler, lieligious Experience^ p. 117). It is 
noticeable, however, that tliere had arisen a 
tendency to group the divinities in pairs, a male 
and a female, Faunus and Fauna, Liber and 
Libera, Quirinus and Hora, and that tliere were 
grades of dignity among thorn, as is shown not 
only by the distinction between jlnmines maiores 
and minorcsy but also by the fact that piacular 
olierings were made to the famuli diui as well as 
to the diui themselves (Wissowa, Religion und 
KtiltuSf p. 19). Even the great gods of the city, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Quirinus, being disconnected 
from any traditional mythology, were, as originally 
worshipped, devoid of any personal characteristics 
(E. Aust, Religion der libmer^ Miinster, 1899, p. 
19). Thus propitiation was only in a limited sense 
possible for the Homans, who, apart from Etruscan 
and Greek influences, had no conception of 
anthropomorphic deities. Varro (a/?. Augustine, 
de Ciu, Dei^ iv. 23) made a very instructive com¬ 
ment on the spirit of the old Homan religion when 
he stated the remarkable fact that for a period of 
170 years, that is to say, up to the time of the 
building of the temple o^ Jupiter on the Capitol in 
the reign of Tarquinius Friscus, the old Homans 
worshipped the gods without making images of 
them, and added that the man who first made such 
images for the people not only destroyed the fear 
of God, but introduced a source of distraction. 

Whatever possibilities of spiritual growth lay in 
the recurring festivals of the old agricultural com¬ 
munities were conducted in a particular direction 
by the rapid development of the city-State and the 
increasing influence of the priestly colleges. The 
eneral tendency of Roman religion to place every 
epartment of human life under the protection of 
a separate nwmen, which is displayed in its most 
conspicuous form in the pontifical classifications of 
the indigitamenta^ and the practical and utilitarian 
outlook of the average Roman, who desired to 
settle his relations to the gods upon fixed and 
definite terms, combined to produce that rigid 
system of formalism which maae the ius diuinum 
a series of precise regulations adapted to secure 
the pax deorum upon every possible contingency. 
It has been succinctly stated that the general 
object of the Roman festivals was so to propitiate 
the gods as to forestall any hostile intention by 
putting them under an obligation (C. Bailey, in 
A’Rr” xxiii. 578). It was the interest of the State 
to see that its concord with the gods remained 
unbroken. This purpose was secured in particular 


by the periodical observance of lustrations, which 
served Doth to purify their object from all con¬ 
tracted stains and to ensure a renewal of divine 
protection against the danger of further contamina¬ 
tion. The lustration was accomplished by symlx)lic 
acts of cleansing with water or tire, or by a 
proces.sion conducting the sacrificial victim round 
the area which required purification. The former 
method was observed at the Parilia (Prop. iv. 4. 
75 if.), the latter at tlie Amliarvalia (Cato, de Re 
Rust. 141; Verg. Georg, i. 343 11'.), and both 
together at the Lupercalia (Pint. Rom. 21). 
Besides these annual celebrations, lustration was 
required on special occasions, such as the invasion 
of an enemy’s territory or the departure of a fieet. 
Above all, it became necessary when special notice 
had been received by means of extraordinary 
portents that the deorum had been bioken 
and the anger of the gods incurred. Among tlicse 
signs were thunder and lightning, solar eclipses, 
showers of stones and of blood, and monstrous 
births, all of which are frequently recorded in the 
pages of Livy {e.g.^ xxii. i.). (5n the announce¬ 

ment of such an occurrence the first duty of the 
senate was to determine whether the report was 
trustworthy, and, if so, whetlier the event had 
hapi)ened within the limits of the public jurisdiction 
(cf. Livy, XLTII. xiii.). If these questions were 
answered in the aflirmative, the tiwiy oi procuratio 
fell to the consuls, who would take the advice of 
the sacerdotiil authorities so far as might be 
necessary. Before the innovations consequent 
upon the introduction of the ritus Grcr-cus, the 
usual means adopted was the lusiraiio urbis 
(Lucan, i. 59211.), i.e. an additional celebration of 
the ambnrhium annually held on the 2nd of 
February (Wissowa, in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 1817). 
Old-established tradition required that the portent 
of a shower of stones should be purgeef by a 
noiiemdinle sacrum (Livy, I. xxxi. 4). The intro¬ 
duction of the ritus GrcBcus at the suggestion of 
the Sibylline oracles prepared the way for the 
employment of new methods in the placation of 
divine disfavour. The most reraarkaole of these 
was the lectisternium, or the symbolical entertain¬ 
ment of the six Greek gods, Apollo and Latona, 
Hercules and Diana, Mercurius and Neptunus, in 
some public place (Livy, XL. lix. 7) by serving a 
banquet before their images, each of which reclined 
on a sacred couch {putuinnr). It is expressly 
recorded by Livy that the first institution was 
due to a severe pestilence in the year 399 (V. xiii. 
6). After the disaster at Trasiniene in 217, when 
the altogether exceptional consecration of a uer 
sacrum was vowed, a lectisternium of unusual 
magnificence was celebrated in honour of six pairs 
of deities who were identical with the twelve great 
Olympian gods of Greece (Livy, xxil. x.). An¬ 
other method adopted for restoring the vax deorum 
in times of national crisis was the supplicatio. On 
.such occasions the senate had always been accus¬ 
tomed to decree extraordinary ferim^ during which 
the people, clad in suitable garb, passed from 
temple to temple imploring the assistance of 
heaven (Livy, III. v. 14, vii. 7). But the systemat¬ 
ization of the practice was a development of the 
ritus GrascuSf as is shown by the regular mention 
of pnluinaria^ by the fact that it was usually the 
result of an application to the Sibylline books, and 
by the responsibility for its administration being 
CTven to the decemuiri sarrisfaciundis (Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultus^ p. 358). Among the details 
of the celebration may be mentioned the wearing 
of wreaths and the carrying of laurel brandies by 
the participants (Livy, XL. xxxvii. 3) and the 
public oblation of wine and incense (X. xxiii. 1). 
rhe solemn invocation of lielp {obsecratio), a chant 
led by the magistrates and repeated by the people, 
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was the climax of the wliole proceedings {IV. 
xxi. 5). 

The portent of a monstrous birth at Frusino in the year 207 
was made the occasion for a procession of maidens, 27 in number, 
who maroiied from the Carmental gate to the temple of Juno 
Regina, pre«’eded by two white cows, and followed by the 
deo’mvin crowned with laurel and wearing the prottexta. 
Bellitid the maidens were carried two Images of Juno Regina 
made of cj press wood, A halt was made in the Forum, while 
the maidens, all holding to a rope which passed from hand to 
hand, sang a hymn coinposea for the occasion by Livius 
Andronicus and accompanied their singing with appropriate 
dances {Livy, xxvii. xxxvii. 7-15). The Greek origin of this 
rite, which in certain of its details is identical with the cere¬ 
monies described in Horace’s Cannen Sctculare, is manifest 
(H. Diels, SibyllinUche Blatter, Berlin, 1890, p. 89 ff,). 

The various modes of restoring the former good¬ 
will of the gods which have been enumerated are 
often de.scribed as piacular—a nomenclature whicdi 
was sometimes adopted even by the Latin autliori 
ties (Livy, XL. xxxvii. 2). But, according to the 
strictest acceptation of the term, n.piacuium is not 
a prayer for divine jirotection or renewed favour, 
but a compensation rendered for a breach of the 
ixis sacrum, arising out of a fault either of com¬ 
mission or of omission (Wis.sowa, Religion und 
Kultus, p. 329). Every sacred ordinance liad to be 
carried out with the utmost precision and accuracy, 
and even the slightest irregularity in the ritual 
proceedings, however little deliberate, constituted 
an odence which might have serious consequences. 
To avoid such dangers precautions were sometimes 
taken before the beginning of a festival, as when 
n. porca prweidanea was ollered to Ceres before the 
gathering in of the harvest with the object of 
purging the celebrant from the elFects of any 
offence which might have been previously com¬ 
mitted by him in the performance of the funeral 
rites of any member of his household (Aul. Cell. 
IV. vi. 7f.). The immediate result of the breach 
of contract was to give a claim for compensation 
{postilio [Cic. de Har. Resp. 20]) to the god whose 
interests were involved. The occurrence of a 
l)ortent'was a notification to the citizens that the 
claim must be made good. It followed as a matter 
of course that the (celebration of the rite where 
even a slight irregularity had occurred became 
null and void, and it was essential that the whole 
of it should be repeated. Hence Cicero remarks 
in reference to the Megalesian games : 

* If a dancer halt.s, or a flute-player suddenly stops, or If the 
carefully selected youth who drives the sacred car slips from his 
seat or drops the reins, or if an .aedile misses a word or uses the 
wrong vessel for libation, the whole celebration becomes 
irregular, the mistake must be expiated, and a renewal is 
nei^essary to appease tlie wrath of heaven' (de liar. Resp. 23). 

The same circumstances caused Plutarch to marvel 
at the scrupiilou.sness of Roman piety : 

* If one of the horses that draw the (diariots in which are 
placed the images of the gods, happened to stumble, or if the 
charioteer took the reins in his left hand, the whole procession 
was to be repeated. And in later ages they have set about one 
sacrifice thirty several times, on account of some defect or 
inauspicious appearance in it’ (Plut. Coriol. 25). 

But tlie public renewal did not exonerate the 
individual wIkjsc fault had made it nece.ssary. If 
his sin was wilful, he became impius, and the 
favour which he had forfeited could not be restored 
to him (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 30). If the act 
was inadvertent, or performed at the bidding of 
an inevitable need, it could be expiated by an 
appropriate olfering, as when the sacrifice of a dog 
was prescribed as compensation for the perform¬ 
ance of pre.ssing agricultural duties during/cnop 
(Colam. II. xxii. 4). The particular sacrifme nece.s¬ 
sary was generally fixed by precedent ; but all cases 
of doubt were referred to the pontiffs for decision 
(Livy, XXIX. xix. 8). In this connexion it may be 
remarked that there was a noticeable tendency to 
act liberally in the matter of sacrifices required 
for expiatory purposes. Thus the complete offer¬ 
ing of suouctauruia was reserved for lustrations 


(Tac. Ann. vi. 37, Hist. iv. 53), whereas in the 
expiation of prodigies hostice maiores wevQ the rule, 
and often in considerable numbers (Livy, XLIll. 
xiii. 7, XXII. X. 7). In the case of the failure of an 
ordinary sacrifice, a second victim of the same 
kind as the first was required as. a.piaculum {hostia 
succidanea [Aul. Cell. IV. vi. 6]). 

Literatcrk.—J. Marquardt, Rbmische Staatsverwaltung, 
Hi.2, Leipzig, 1885 ; W. Warde Fowler, The Iloman Feativali 
of the Period of the Republic, London, 1899; G. Wissowa, 
Religion vnd Kultus der Rorner, Munich, 1902, Oesammelte 
Abhandlunnen zur rbmischen Religions- und Stadtgescfiichte, 
do. 1904 ; W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, London, 1911 ; C. Bailey,art. ‘RomanReligion,’ 
in i’BrO xxiii. 677-680. A. C. PeARSON. 

PROSELYTE, PROSELYTISM.-^i. Mean- 
ing of term.—The term ‘proselyte* is usually 
employed in both a wider and a narrower sense to 
include one who is attracted by, and inclines less 
or more to, another form of faith, as well as one 
who has altogether come over and been incorpor¬ 
ated. The half-proselyte, or the quasi-proselyte, 
who accepts a part but not the whole, is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the full and strict iiroselyte, who 
becomes even as one born in the laith. An ex¬ 
tremely comprehensive use of the term is recog¬ 
nized by A. (j. Lyall :' 

*. . . If the word proselyte may be used in the sense of one 
who has come, and who has been readily admitted, not neces¬ 
sarily being one that has been invited or persuaded to come.’ 

This permits consideration of specific forms of 
religion whose growth is by agglomeration over 
and above extension by missionary zeal, and the 
inclu.sion of religions non-proselytizing in character 
as well as those which are admittedly proselytizing. 

2 . Scope of article.—The scope of this article is 
restrictea by leaving out of account religions that 
are professedly missionary— e.q., Christianity and 
Muhammadanism, which have been already treated 
(see artt. Missions). The proselytisni of sects 
may also be omitted as falling to be dealt with in 
the numerous articles under this head (see artt. 
Sects). Inasmuch as the gain resulting from 
missionary propaganda is concurrent with loss to 
the religion or religions forsaken, the converse of 
proselytisni is to ^ found in apostasy (see art. 
Apostasy). 2 

In this way it is possible to narrow down con¬ 
sideration of tlie subject to nearly the usual limit 
of articles on ‘ Proselyte ’ appearing in Bible 
dictionaries, which have treated of proselytism 
solely as a feature of the Jewish faith. At the 
same time it is fully recognized that the religion 
which has given the name (proselyte) to the world 
has not stood alone in the practice of the thing. 
Within Judaism itself the period of missionary 
activity, during which prosel 3 ^tes were sought and 
'ound, is comparatively short. It is generally 
•ecognized as having ended in the beginning of the 
2 nd cent, after Christ, when the Jews were for¬ 
bidden by the laws of Rome to make proselytes, 
and when they also ceased to desire aijditions to 
their number and retreated more and more uiion 
themselves. The rise of proselytism is founa in 
post-Kxilic influences, particularly the Dispersion, 
and the period of its oloom is set in the age of 
Hellenism. 

A great deal of our information regarding prose- 
ytes is subsequent to this period of activity, oeing 
stored in the Talmud and reflecting the views or 
the Rabbis upon the past, with or without histori¬ 
cal basis. Tne distinction between ‘ proselytes of 
righteousness * and * proselytes of the gate,* full as 
►pposed to quasi-proselytes, was evolved by the 
ater Rabbis, but is to be regarded as without 

1 Asiatic Studies, i.*, London, 1907, p. 186. 

* Cf. Philo, de Paenit. 2, where proselytes are contrasted 
ith apostates. 
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meaning for the life of the past.^ The distinction 
may be still binding upon the orthodox of the 
Jewish faith (see art. Judaism, vol. vii. p. 692^; 
cf. vol. iv. p. 245*)—although for various reasons 
the proselytes of the gate have ceased to be recog- | 
nized in Judaism* — and until recently it won I 
acceptance with most Biblical scholars. To E. 
Schiner beloims the credit for the discovery of the 
right historical perspective in this matter. With 
the fall of such a main prop the greater part of 
the superstructure collapses. ‘ Proselytes of the 
gate,’ once employed as a * convenient anachron¬ 
ism,** is now dismissed as a * niisnomcr.’* 

In view of the restrictions imposed both from 
without ((Jiielly on account of persecution) and 
from within (because of insistence upon cir¬ 
cumcision) proselytism might be regarded as 
almost non-existent in Judaism throughout the 
Christian era from the 2nd cent, onwards. A 
modern Jewish writer has collected the evidence 
for the survival of proselytism in spite of adverse 
circumstances, and he affirms that within the last 
half-century tens of thousands of proselytes have 
entered the Jewish fold, notwiiiistanding the 
laissnz-fnire attitude of modern Jmlaisni towards 
the proselyte (question.® The strict adlierence to 
the traditions received from the fathers may be 
judged from the fact that until the last decaue of 
the IDth cent, no official sanction was given to re¬ 
laxing the bond by which the proselyte was fully 
initiated to the .Jewish (Keformed) faith (see art. 
Circumcision, vol. iii. n. 664*). It is only in a 
wider sense, tlicrefore, tliat proselytes have been 
added. Intermarriage has accounted for most of 
the gains,'’ yet has given occasion for some losses.*^ 
3. Materials essential for the study.—Although 
the term ‘ proselyte ’ is now universally employed, 
we must .still seek the materials essential for the 
study of proselytism in the centuries immediately 
precciling and following the coming of Christ to 
earth. An introduction is generally found in a 
dhscuKsion of the position of theydr, the ‘stranger,* 
or rather the ‘client’ {ERE vi. VV'’) of OT. The 
LXX reproduces this word some 75 times by 
vpo(Tif)\vTos, and in a few cases by other Greek 
substantives, but a detailed examination of all 
passages would fail to disclose a scientific di.s- 
crimination on the part of the translators which 
might in any way be compared with the results 
yielded by the modern documentary theory. The 
term irpoo-jfjXvros seems to have been already so 
familiar to the LXX translators that it was made 
by them to do duty for nearly all occa.sions, even 
when the current sense of the term failed to suit 
past historical circumstances [e.g.^ the Israelites 
are (tailed rrpocrifjXvToi in Egypt).* Commenting on 
the difi'erence between D and P regarding the gSr, 
S. 11. Driver states : 

‘ In P the term is already on the way to assume the later 
tochniciil sense of npoarjXvTOK, the foreigner who, being circum¬ 
cised and observing the law jjenerally, is in full religious com¬ 
munion with Israel.’** 

W. C. Allen concludes’® that in the LXX a later 
meaning like that of the Mislina was read into the 
word. But no strict law can be laid down when it 
is so evident that the word TrpocnfjXvro^ was made to 
do duty for most ca.ses, and it seems better to 

1 E. Schiirer, GJPS iii. 127 flf. 

* P. Goodman, The Synagogue and the Church, London, 
1908, p. 90. 

* J. B. Lightfoot, Galatians^, I^ondon, 1876, p. 296 n. 

♦A. C. McGifTert, A UUt. of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age, Edinburgh, 1897, p. 101, n. 2. 

0 Goodman, p. 104 f. 

8 art. * Proselyte,’ and .M. B'ishherg, The Jews : a Study 

of Jiace and Environment, London, 1911, p. 179 ff. 

^ Goodman, p. 380. 

8 A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu 
den Fremden, Weiburg and Leipzig, 1800, p. 260; Schiirer, 
p. 126 n. 

» Deuteronomy'^ {ICC), Edinburgh, 1896, p. 165. 

10 Exp X. [1894] 264-276. 
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regard the LXX usage as on the whole dictated by 
the freer conditions of the Hellenistic period, when 
proselytes were recognized in both the wider and 
the narrower sen.se. The usage of Philo, .Josephus, 
and NT (Acts) will be found to accord with this. 

Those who were in reality but half- or quasi- 
proselytes are considered by Schiirer ’ to be 
denominated by the ]>hrase (pofiovfievoi or 
rhv e€6p ( Ac lO- 2-^ 13'«- *«• **• ®® 16’'’ 17^- ” 18^), in 
which opinion lie stands opposed to Bertholet, who 
endeavours to ])rove at length tliat they are equal 
to Trpo(T7)\vTOL in the narrower sense.* Apart from 
tlie question of a specilic term for each, we may 
admit the exi.stence of two main classes, and we 
then find the crucial difi'erence to be that the one 
cla.ss adhered to the .Jewish theological and moral 
code, while the other were bound by the ritual 
also, in particular having submitted themselves to 
circumcision.* It i.s conceivable, indeed, that there 
were not two but many kinds of proselytes, accord¬ 
ing to the degree of affiliation and the amount con¬ 
ceded by the one party or re(|uired by the other. 

In the provinces and among the Jews of the 
Dispersion the proselytes, or quasi-proselytes, 
would have laboured under slight disability, but 
in Jerusalem within the Temple precincts they 
would have been barred, lacking circumcision. 
The Greeks of .In 12^®, e.g., seem to have been 
proselytes in the wider sense, yet they had to 
stand Avithout the rhH, or terrace, like other 
Gentiles (cf. Ac2l2*”^-)-* It is not to be supposed 
that at the very centre of the faith born Jews 
would have stopped sliort at any intermediate 
stage in their ell'orts to make proselytes, yet in 
general their own position among the nations was 
such that they had to content themselve.s with 
Avhat they were able to .secure.® That there were 
Judaizers before the time of St. Paul is not to be 
denied; even llcllenized Jews remained Hebrews, 
with a zeal for the whole law.® Yet in the main 
there was a cleavage hi'twoen l*alestinian Judaism, 
a religion of law, and Hellenistic Judaism, a 
religion of hope, and, corresponding thereto, there 
were particularists v. universalists, legalists v. 
apocalyjdists, literalists v. spiritualists.’ The 
atmosphere of Mt 23'® is suggestive of the one, and 
of Acts (.see relf. above) of the other. A way of 
reconciling such ditt'erence has been sought by 
supposing that the proselyte of Mt 23'® is a prose¬ 
lyte to the sect of the Pharisees, not to Judaism in 
general;* hut this is against the meaning of the 
word tt/wtJXi/tos,* or at least is pre.ssing it to an 
extreme. 

The rivalry of the Jewish sects of the period has 
indeed to ho reckoned with, and even the exclusive 
and separatist Pharisee.s must be credited with a 
zeal to win converts, who, it is true, had to come 
over wholly or not at all. The Essenes secured 
proselytes notwithstanding a strict and prolonged 
novitiate, and they even adopted children to 
ensure additions to their number (see art. 
Es.senes, vol. V. p. 397 f.). For the methods em¬ 
ployed by the sects in order to gain adherents there 
18 hut slight evidence, hut it is otherwise with 
regard to the propaganda of Judaism as a whole. 
The testimony of Josephus as to the outcome of 

IP. I23fr. 3 Pp. 323-334. 

* A. Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity'^, i,, London, 
1908, p. 10 t. ; cf. DAC, art. ‘ Ilollenisin/ sect. 3 (c). 

* PkE'^, art. * Proselyten ’ (von Dob.schutz), sect. 3 

® Schiirer, p. 122: ‘ Der jiidische Bekehrung-seifer hat flich 
eben mit dem Errcichbaren begiuigt.’ 

6 W. M. Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, London, 

1904, p. 151. , ^ , 

7 W. O. E. Oesterley, in The Parting of the Hoads, ed. F. J. 

Foakes Jackson, l.«ondon, 1912, p. 81 ff. . . 

8 A. Plummer, An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel 
according to S. Matthew, London, 1905), p. 317 f. ; A. Edersheim, 
The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah^, London, 1887, u. 
412. 

» Expositor’s Greek Testament, i. [1897] 281. 
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such efforts is clear,* while beneath the con temp 
in the allusions of chassical writers ^ to the Jews w 
can detect the measure of their success in makin;^ 
converts. This, it must be remembered, was ac 
complislied in spite of the obloquy to which tlie con 
vert exposed himself—a point elaborated by Philo. 

Witli the excei)tion of one short perioa durin, 
the Maecabman triumph, when force was enijilo^^e^ 
to biiii;j: over the Tdummans and Iturmans t< 
Judaism,^ the propap^anda made lieadway throuf»I 
the inherent merits of the Jewish system of religio] 
and morality. As to the ritual, Josephus specifie! 
that both (ireeks and heathen learned to copy t\v 
observance of the Sabbath, fasts, kindling o 
lip^hts, and many restrictions in the matter o 
food.® These last invite comparison with certai 
of the decrees of the Council of the Apostles i 
Jerusalem (Ac 15^) and with the ‘Seven Noachia 
Laws’ (see art. Noachian Precepts, vol. ix 
p. STO*"), but ,in neither case can identity be estab 
lished. None of the items specified by Josephu: 
touches the vital point, which is circumcision, an 
the conclusion to be drawn is that relatively few c 
the adherents proceeded to the utmost. The pre 
ponderance of female proselytes is taken to indicat 
the unwillingness of males to fulfil all that th 
law required of them. 

According to the Talmud, three things wer< 
required of the full proselyte: ( 1 ) circumcision 
(rmld/i), {2} baptism {teblldh)^ and (3) sacrificia. 
offering {)i(trh<Vath, ddmirti^ korhdn)^ all of whicl 
may be taken to have been in operation at the 
time of Christ. (3) fell into disuse with the 
destruction of the Temple, although substitute; 
for it were found. ( 1 ) has already been referred 
to as essential at all times for full proselytes. 
( 2 ) would have passed unquestioned as a require 
ment of the ceremonial law but for the dispute 
which arose in the 18th cent, regarding the 
priority of Christian v. Jewish baptism (see art. 
BAPTISM, vol. ii. pp. 378“, 408 f.). It may be 
assumed that the instruction of proselytes was a 
necessary ])reliminary to these ceremonial acts 
(see artt. Catechumen, vol. iii. p. 256^ n. 3; 
Initiation [Jewish], vol, vii. p. 324*^; Hillel, 
vol. vi. p. 683*’). 

4. Historical sketch.—The limits of the period 
of missionary activity in Judaism have already 
been assigned. The liabbis afterwards maintained 
that the Dispersion was with a view to securing 
proselytes, but the truth is rather that in the cos¬ 
mopolitan atmosphere of the Dispersion the Jews 
first gained the incentive to add to the number of 
the faithful. The evidence for the existence of 
proselytes among the Jewish colony at bdephantine 
in Egypt (5th cent. B.C.) is doubtful.® The nature 
of the records prevents us drawing any conclusion 
as to the conditions among the Jews in Babylonia 
at the time of Ezra."^ During the period of 
Hellenistic influence the development of prosely- 
tism was rapid, the influence of Jewish colonists 
and their synagogue w'orship in every place being 
supplemented by literary aids of many kinds: the 
LaX translation of OT, commentaries on Scrip¬ 
ture, philosophical and historical books, apologies 
and even forgeries after the manner of the Sibylline 
Books.® The issue of all this is plainly to be seen 
in the many cities and towns in whicn proselytes 

1 BJ VII. in. 3, c. Ap. 11. 39. 

* Tacitus, Hist, V. 6 ; Juvenal, Sat. xlv. 96-106 ; Horace, Sat 
I. Iv. 142 f. 

* Reff. in Bertholet, p. 285 ff. ; cf. F. C. Conybeare, Myth^ 
Magic, and Morals, London, 1910, p. 164 ff. 

* Job. Ant. xiii. ix. 1, xiii. xi. 3. fl c. Ap. 11. 39. 

® A. van Hoonacker, l/nc ComrnunauU jud^o-ara}n^<'7ine d 
EUphajitine (Schweich Lectures), London, 1915, p. 24 f. 

7 S. Daiches, The Jews in Babylonia in the Time of Ezra, 
London, 1910, p. 30 f. 

8 O. J. Thatcher, A Sketch qf the Hist, of the Apostolic Church, 
Boston, 1893, p. 26 flf.; Schiirer, § 33. 
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are expressly mentioned as being found (see refl. 
to Acts already given). At the time of ( hrist a 
keen missionary spirit prevailed among the Jew^ 
their trading proclivities going hand in hand wuth 
religious propaganda. Until the destruction of the 
Temple (A.D. 70) they persevered in their efforts 
to secure converts.* With the Hadrian persecution 
and the bitterness engendered by the subsequent 
revolt against Koine, tlie Kabbis w'ere prompted to 
change their attitude tow'ards the outside world, 
and henceforth the tt'rms of conversion were made 
as dillicult as ros.sible.® The missionary epoch 
may be said to close with the prevalence of Gentile 
over Judaistic Christianity, or, from another point 
of view, wdien Pharisaism conquered Hellenism.* 

A remarkable parallel to tne general course of 
the history of Jewish proselytism will be found in 
the account given of Zoroastrian mi.ssions (see art. 
Missions [Zoroastrian], vol. yiii. pp. 749^ 75D). 

5. Numbers and outstanding instances. — Tlie 
number of proselytivs made during the centuries of 
missionary zeal was doubtless very large—amount¬ 
ing to millions, although there is reason to believe 
that they were mostly adherents, and not members 
in the i»roj)er sense.^ Syria appears to have been 
the most fruitful field,® but it w'as in Jerusalem at 
the time of the feasts that the most striking testi¬ 
mony to the power and results of Jewish propa¬ 
ganda could bo obtained (Ac 2*'®'-)* 

Outstanding proselytes in the wider sense are 
to be recognized in the centurions of Lk 7*®^‘ and 
Ac 10“*^- and the eunuch of Ac S**^®^*. The most 
complete triumph of Judaism is to be seen in the 
conversion of the royal house of Adiabene,® the 
story of which is instructive as revealing a tempor¬ 
izing spirit among the leading Jew's of the time on 
the question of the chief ceremonial requirement. 
Among the imperial family there have been 
reckoned as converts P'lavius Clemens, cousin of 
Domitian, and his wife Flavia Domitilla (see art. 
Judaism, vol. vii. p. 692*’), although most authori¬ 
ties incline to regard them as converts to Christi¬ 
anity.*^ A historical instance, which might be 
brought within the Rabbinical category of ‘ Esther’- 
proselytes (whoso motive in conversion w'as fear), 
18 forthcoming in the Roman general Metiliu.s.® 
Instances within the department of literature are 
Aquila (Onl^elos), 2nd cent, a.d., translator of the 
Scriptures into Greek, and (doubtfully) Theodo- 
tion.® Within the realm of Rabbinism are R. 
Atiiba, R. Meir (son of a proselyte), and other 
Talmudic sages.*® 

6. The ethics of proselytism.—In judging of the 
motives which led the Jews to seek for proselytes 
during the period of their missionary zeal w’e must 
believe that they were actuated chiefly by a desire 
"o impart to others that best form of religion 
kvhich they felt they bad received of God. This 
lerves to explain their keenness as mi.ssionaries. 
The agents whom they sent forth to make proselytes 
'vere imbued with the same earnestness to convert 
he world as were the first Christian apostles. 
Their propaganda succeeded, they believed, because 
f the inherent power of their laws.** While they 
ccommodated themselves so far to those whom they 
lought to win as to present first the most attrac- 
ive features of their faith, as judged from tlie 
utside, they steadily kept in view' the ultimate 
iurpose, which was to make the converts as them- 
elves, filled with a zeal for the w'hole law ana 
k'illing to make sacrifice of them.selves in body 
4 M. M. Kalisch, Bible Studies, London, 1877-78, ii. 96, 

2 JE X. 223, art. * Proselyte.’ 3 Thatcher, p. 23. 

* Schurer, pp. 116, 125 f. » Jos. BJ ii. xx. 2, vii, 8. 

8 Jos. Ant. XX. il.-iv. etc. 

7SchUrer, p. 118, n. 68; Bertholet, p. 801; PRE^, art 
Proselylen,’ sect. 3. 

8 Jos. BJ II. xvii. 10; Bertholet, p. 841. 

8 Schurer, p. 318 ff. w Goodman, p. 89. 

J 08 . c. A2J. ii. 39. 
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and estate. Being of a subject race and in a hope¬ 
less minority among the nations, they were under 
no temptation to employ violent methods. The 
proselytes when made were, in theory at least, 
subject to no disability, save that which must ever 
attach to the naturalized as compared with the 
native bom. In actual life and jiractice disabilities 
must have existed,^ although these are not brought 
to light until Talmudic times, when they may no 
longer have been operative. 

It cannot he supposed that there were not dis¬ 
interested motives present in the seekers any more 
than in the sought. The gifts of the converts 
helped to swell the riches of the Temple,^ and 
Josephus openly allows an instance of misappro¬ 
priation by a Jew and his accomplices of purple 
and gold made over for this purj)ose by Fulvia, a 
Roman convert of great dignity.* In other ways 
the Jews doubtless invited others to follow them 
ostensibly for their soul’s good, yet with an actual 
view to the material advantage to be reaped by 
themselves and their nation. 

Those who were the sought were for the most 
part in a position to invite themselves, if they felt 
thus disposed. They were Roman citizens, or 
under the protection of the conquering power of 
that time, or else were inheritors of tlie profe.ssedly 
superior culture of the (lra*co-Roinan world. Yet 
many of them voluntarily surrendered themselves 
to Jewish influence, abandoning the gods in whom 
they had ceased to believe, and (itiding in the 
higher morality of Judaism a refuge from the 
licentious spirit of the age. The latter motive is 
said to have had special weight with heathen 
women. The monotheism and moral purity of 
Judaism held a powerful attraction for minds of a 
philosophic cast in every province. Considering 
the obloquy to which the converts were exposed, 
and the persecution of a later day, which led many 
to profess the Jewish faith in secret, proselytism 
must have been attended by a greater or less 
measure of conviction. Josephus admits that not 
all who came over continued in the faith ; some 
had not courage and departed.^ Yet ‘the vast 
majority of devout Gentiles certainly sought in 
the synagogue nothing but the true God,’* 

On the side of the proselytes also certain 
unworthy exceptions must be allowed for, viz. 
those wlio came over to avoid military service 
(from which the Jews were exempt), those who 
were actuated by superstitious motives, and those 
who thought to secure commercial privilege or 
social advantage through marriage with a noble or 
wealthy Jewess.* 

The judgment of the outside world upon the 
proselyte movement, as conveyed by classical 
writers (rell*. above), counts for little. The most 
grievous charge they make, viz. atheism, has no 
foundation, nor yet has the scoffing dictum of 
Seneca:^ ‘ Victi victoribus leges dederunt.’ The 
references in NT are favourable to proselytes, with 
the single exception of Mt 23^®, which after all is 
more a condemnation of the leaders than of the 
followers, and that perhaps within a sect only. 

The most abundant materials for forming a 
judgment on the ethical value of the prose^te 
ajipear to be found in Talmudic literature, but 
their worth is discounted by the fact that they 
are often contradictory {e.g.y stories of Hillel v. 
Shammai),* that they were evolved apart from 
actual historical conditions, and that in the main 
they are disparaging. 

1 Schiirer, p. 133 flf. * Jos. Ant. xrv. vii. 2. 

8 Jb. xviii. iii. 5. * Jos. c. Ap. ii. 10. 

» A. Hausrath, A Hist, of the NT Times: The Time of the 
Apostlea^ Eng. tr., London, 1805, i. 127. 

» Joa. Ant. XX. vii. 3; cf. xvi. vii. 6. 

7 Ap. Augustine, de Civ. Dei, vi. 11. 

Bertholet, p. 319 ff. 


They‘chiefly serve to illustrate the strong animus which a 
.rge section of post-Christian Jews displayed against pro- 
el 3 tizing and proselytes.’ i 

The judgment of the present day is determined 
recording as one belongs to a religion which con¬ 
siders proselytism, in the modern sense, to be ‘an 
essential and a sacred duty,’^ or to a religion, such 
as the Jewish, which reewons that the fulfilment 
of its mission does not require the support of 
numbers.* 

Christian opinion is largely moulded by a sense 
of indebtedness to proselytes, for they, in the 
wider acceptation, were the feeders of Christianity 
at the beginning. By this standard of judgment 
the ‘God-fearers,’ regarded as proselytes, are 
superior to those—their number relatively few— 
who became punctilious in observing all the cere¬ 
monial requirements of the law. In the case of 
these the saying, ‘ the more converted the more 
perverted,’^ may well have been true. Proselytes 
in the strict sense formed no link between Jew 
and Gentile, and did not prepare the way for 
Christianity.® All that legal Judaism achieved 
over against Christianity, which came after, has 
been pithily summed up by Stopford A. Brooke 
thus: 

A few swallows do not make a sumnior, nor a few thousand 
prosel} tes a regenerated world.’ 8 

Modern Judaism is concerned to clear itself of 
the reproach that by its very constitution the 
Jewish religion is, and has ever been, hostile to 
the reception of proselytes. It points to past 
successes in this respect, to the debt which Christi¬ 
anity owes to Judaism for providing it with uni- 
versalistic sympathies,^ and it further maintains 
that willing proselytes are still freely received, 
once their good faith has been proved.* But the 
inissionary zeal has departed from Judaism, and 
indifference as to increase of numbers prevails. 
How great the change is between the present and 
the era of proselytism, which has been considered, 
ap})ears to be reflected in the following condemna¬ 
tion of the missionary methods of Christianity and 
Muhammadanism : 

‘ History and experience teach us that the proselytizing spirit, 
which is bred by the craving after universality, generally 
engenders a tendency which develops into an indirect ne^iration 
of human brotherhood.’ ‘To the Moslem as to the Christian, 
questions of love or humanity were of little moment in the 
spread of their religion ; the stranger could only become their 
brother-in-faith, or remain their implacable foe.’® 

While remitting nothing from the duty to 
strengthen the confederation of Christians over 
against the world as still lying in unbelief, the 
apologist for Christianity is free to admit the 
presence and operation of an objectionable prosely¬ 
tism, whose root is found in particularism, not 
universal ism. 

A judicial estimate of the principles and methods 
governing Christian and Muhammadan propaganda 
will be found in art. Missions, vol. viii. pp. 743f., 
748^ 

Literatcrb .—EREy art. ‘Judaism’ Loewe) and other 
artt. quoted above ; artt. «.y. in HUB (F. C. Porter), SDB (J. 
Gilroy), EBi (W. H. Bennett), (E. von Dobschiitz), 

EJirli(j. Abrahams), and j£(E. G. Hirsch^ 

Of the works cited in the footnotes those by Bertholet, 
Schiirer, Hausrath, Harnack, Kalisch, Thatcher, and 
Goodman (from Jewish standpoint) may be selected as giving 
a more or less detailed treatment of the subject, and to these 
may be added A. Edersheim, Hist, of the Jewish Nation, 
London, 1896, pp. 85-88, 293 f.; G. Hollmann, The Jewish 
Nation in the Time of Jesus, Ijondon, 1909, p. 15 flf. See, further, 
the extensive bibliography in Schiirer, GJV'^ iii. 115 n., 11JP ii. 

»• 304 f. VV. Cruickshank. 

1 EBi, art * Proselyte,’ sect 6 ; cf. Bertholet, pp. S39-346. 

* Lyall, p. 141. 8 Goodman, p. 108. 

* Expositor's Greek 7'esfament, i. 281. 

5 11DB, art. ' Proselyte,’ sect. iv. 

* Christ in Modern Life, London, 1872, p. 88. 

Goodman, p. 100f. 8 EBr^^, art ‘Proselyte.' 

® Goodman, p. 110 f. 

W H. Martensen, Christian Ethia, ill., Edinburgh, 1892, p. 341. 
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Greek (\V. J. WOODIIOUSE), p. 404. 

Indian (W. Cjrookk), p. 406. 

PROSTITUTION (Greek).--The Greeks had 
but little notion of moral purity in the inodern 
seii'^e of the term. The virtue of chastity with 
them was confined within verj^ narrow limits, 
beint,' obli^^atory upon the wife (or daughter), 
while the husband (tr son) was required only to 
refrain from adultery, i.e. from violating the 
family riglits of his neighbour. The husband^s 
honour was fully protected by law, but the wife 
had no legal remedy against her husband’s irre¬ 
gularities ; nor did public opinion, capricious and 
incliective at best, suf)plement the law’s defici¬ 
encies, except in cases of gross neglect and outrage 
of tlio forms of respectability.“ Morally, according 
to the ojiinion of the day, this sort of indulgence 
was upon exactly the same plane as any other 
satisfaction of apnetito. The question was one 
simply of more or less. SeIf-control,'‘if not itself 
carried to undue lengths, was, it is true, something 
to he admired, and by common consent must be 
a main element in that careful an<l worldly-w’ise 
balan(;ing of competing desires to w'bich Greek 
thought and practice reduced the art of correct 
living (cf. the saying dyau). 

The philosophers themselves took no hijfher vround than this 
(see, e.g., Socrates in Xen. Mem. i. iii, 14, and Sympos. iv. 38, 
where he lays down the rule with his accustotued crudeness 
and simplicity). Even Plato practically goes no farther than to 
say that a wise man will attach no great value to these par¬ 
ticular forms of pleasure (J'hmio, 64 D); and in his HepvhUc he 
would 80 far consult the weakness of the flesh as to allow pro¬ 
miscuous intercourse to both sexes when past the age for 
rearing children for the Htate—always provided that incest he 
avoided, and that no child be born of such unions {Hep. 4(51 R : 
May Si iTj, oT^at, at re yvyatKff xal ol aySpt^ tov yeyyay eKfi<o(ri 
'^y y}\iKiay, a<pr)<ropiy rrov e^evdtpov^ aurov? <rvyyiyye(r$ai <I> ay 
ed«Ato(ri, ktK.). In the Latvs he hopes to be alile to restrict 
inch intercourse to persoms legally married, or at least to 
enforce a regulation that in other cases it shall be covered with 
a decent yell of secrecy (//ttu's, 841). Aristotle is of the same 
UJ* 1 ^ “ l^535b ' TO \oiiTbv vytetaj ^ 

Tteof oAAijs TotavTijr alrCa^ 4>aiyea-0ai Sel rroiovfxfyovs rijy ofiiXiay). 

In tills matter, then, the Greeks are to be 
pronounced not so much immoral as non-moral, 
i heir practice was due to the simple directne.s.s 
with which they regarded the facts of life and 
human nature. Tlune were few facts of human 
nature for whitdi they felt it necessary to apolo¬ 
gize. In a very literal sense they were nake<l 
and not ashamed. Not that they interpreted life 
.simjily in terms of animalism, though there were 
among tliem also plenty of men to whom bodily 
indulgence was the sole end or the chief end of 
life; for Die average man, as for the better sort 
also, It meant just the sober cxerci.se of natural 
fjicultifjs and the moderate enjoyment of natural 
pleasures. Taken in the mass, tlie Greeks were 
nrohalily just as far from lieing sensualists as from 
being ascetics. Aristotle’s aoinewliat mechanical 
doctrine of virtue as a mean expressed a deep- 
rooted instinct of the race. ^ 

1 Tliis is 80 in Homer also, where Odysseus hangs his incon- 
ffroiind that their unrhastity 
his family (Od. xxib 418: at W p' 

«ir<^>I(ra./, | out xioucrat out' avrijy 

\ot. An^t. Eccles. 718 f.; eVeira Tav vopyaf (caTairaCaat 
povAopai I aTrafaTratroc, <ctA. 

^JS.g., the case of Abiibiades (Andoo. iv. 14: outws vBptarht 
Y* ^»r#«ray<ov ttjv akrr^v oiKiay iratpa?, xai 6ouAac Kal 
tAtvetpaj, werr ^ r}vay>caart Trjy^ yvyalxa <ru<l,poyt<rTa.Tr]y oZaav 
airoAiffetu, tkdouiray jrpbf rhv apxovra Kara t'ov youoy) It is 
evident from the sequel that his wife had no legal remedy. 

** Cf. Xen. Mem. I. y. 4 : <Ipa ye ov ypTj nayra aySpa ijyiKTd^ 
peyoy rijv eyKpareiav aptrnt tlvai KprjncSa, Takryfv wpwrov ey rn 
^vxv KaTa<rKevda-ao-0ai; kt\. and Mem. IV. v. 6: Tifv KaKiarny 
opa OowAeiov oi axpartU SovAevova-tVy ktA. ' 


Roman (VV. J. Woodhouse), p. 408, 

Semitic. — See Chastity (Semit.-Egyptian), 
Hierodouloi (Semitic and Egyptian). 

This purely naturalistic or liumanistic attitude 
of the (Ireeks towards life was reinforced not only 
by their ingrained sellislmess but by certain facts 
of political and economic significance. The net 
result was that, from tlie point of view of morality 
and social institutions, and the place held tlierein 
by women, tw’o distinct types of life were found 
among them. Witiiout, of course, asserting an 
absolute and rigiil distinction, w'e may recognize, 
on the one hand, a Dorian or Ach.'ean (^olian) 
type, in which women enjojx'd a relatively large 
degree of freedom, and, on the other hand, an 
Athenian (Ionian) type, in which women were 
mostly restricted, if not to the yvyai/cioyins, at any 
rate to the house and its ])recinets,^ with but rare 
opportunity of ming-Iing with external life, and 
none at all of social significance (cf. the question 
put to Grifohuliis in Xen. CEc. iii. 12: ion. bk 
^Adrroi'a SiaXiyei ij ry yvvaiKi ; and llis reply —el bi 
fir), ov TToXXois ye). 

Typical of the one sort are Sappho and Corinna, the latter 
five timofl the successful rival of Tinriar ; the spirit of the other 
mode breathes in the oft-uiioted w«u<Ls put by Thucydides in 
the mouth of Pericles‘Hers is the grcafest’glory, of whom 
nieri speak least whether for good or had ’ ('rhuc. ii. 40 : ptyaAtf 
1 ) fibfa, «al i)r dy in' iXa^inroy dptryj^ ntpt ^6yov iy Toi? dp<y.<rt 
<A<oc //)—words which iniist surely have sounded strangely, 
coming from thelijisof the professed lover of the most noted 
courtesan of the day! Within each of these ti pes of society 
irregular .sexual intercourse, in ditrerent forms, (/vercised a most 
profound and far-reaching influence. The actual ph\s(eAl facts 
of that intercourse were necessarily the same then'as to-day, 
hut their relation to public and jirivute life was to a large extent 
peculiar to the (.Jreek peo}iIe, ami has in fact never been repro¬ 
duced in the W'orld in quite the same colour. The low standard 
of intellectual attainment of Athenian women (due to a de¬ 
fective edu< ation,3 wliich was itself but one consequence of a 
defective so.Mal sy.stem), stAnding us it did in sUrtliiig contrast 
with the multifariougand l\\ perpoJitici/ed interests of masculine 
life, no doubt partly explains and pailly excuses the relucUnce 
and inability of men to lind satisfaction in the home circle. We 
must, however, be on onr guard against attaching too much 
importance to thi.s excuse, for after all it is a fact that the 
majority of the iraipai with whom a man associated were 
apart from their superticial accomplishments, just as uneducated 
as his qwm wife or sistoi-s. The sensuou.s upjical was, then as 
now, primary. The main reason for the failure of home life to 
hold men was that the social code did not jieriiiit a man to 
entertain his male friends in his owm house, at any rate in the 
bosom of hi8 family. 

In Athens comparatively few native-born women 
had to earn their o\yn living, the system of dowry 
and marriage making tliom, generally speaking, 
economically independent (see art. Marriage 
[Greek]), thougli there were of course instances 
in which the ravages of war or other disaster 
had driven native Athenian women to rely upon 
their own industry.^ The case of alien women 

I Cf. Meriand. in Koch, iii. 646: tou? tti? ya/xeni? opovt vntp- 
fiaivtif, ywat. j TTj»/ auAtW- Wpa« yip aiKnoi Bipa \ iMveipa 
yvvaiKi vtvOpivr oiKiaf f rb S' iniSiu^KfLy elv re rrjy oSby rpeyeiy, I 
AoiSopovpeyrfy, Kvyot etrr ipyoy, 'VoSrj. In the same strain 
LykurguB, describing the panic in Athens after Chieroneia, says 
(c. Ofocr. 40): opay S' tvrt. piy twv Ovpwy yvwaiKa^ eA«v6«pac 
TTCpupopou? KaTfTrTy)Xvia%. 

Ailsch. Sept.^lS2f. : peXei yap dvSpC, pr) yvvTf PovKrvirto I 
Ta(iadfy fuSov i ovaa pr\ fiXd^rjy Tt^p—W’here Kteocles is made 
to speak quite in the manner of a 5th cent. Athenian, and even 
to repeat the stock gibe at the sex in line 242. 

I u®: t-Je curious symptom of the way In which women 

jagged behind the intellectual standard of their men folk in 
Plato, Crat. 418: ovx VKiara ai yvvalKey, a'inep piXiara ’rkv 
apxaiav o-wfovo-t. See also the intolerable condescension 
and pnggishness of Ischomachus, the model Greek gentleman 
(koA6vt* Kaya9dr)y In Xen. (Kc. vii. If. 


4 See the inscriptions published in BSA viii, ri901-4)21 l»7f • 
Dem. Ivii. 80 f. : napd rove vopour, ot KtXevovoiv ivoxov tlvai rn 
KaKupfopia rhv -ntv tpaaiav rrjy iy rfi dyop^ ^ riby iroAtriu ? 
T«v TToAm^wv ovfifiifovra nut- rfpei^ fi 'opoXoyoipty Kai raiuioc 
flu "''A rponov /3ovAope6a—an importanr 

passage (the speaker is a lone woman) as showing the su^cioB 
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resident in Athens was very dillerent. Coming, 
as most of them did, from Asia Minor, tradition¬ 
ally accustomed to a larger measure of freedom 
than the native-born women, tliey for a time bade 
fair to bring about a radical alteration in the 
attitude of Athenians towards women and the 
question of their place in society. Suddenly this 
normal development of liberalism received a rude 
check. The purifying Acts of 451 B.c. (Pint. Per, 
37 ; Ar. Ath, Pol. 26. 4), rigidly defining the con¬ 
ditions of Athenian citizenship, had the further 
effect of drawing a sharp line between alien and 
native-born, making it impossible for the cliildren 
of mixed unions to attain citizenship. This vitally 
affected the general relationship of alien women to 
Athenian male citizens, and virtually compelled a 
large number of women to rely upon their own 
physical and mental endowment as a means of 
livelihood.* From this period, then, dates the 
beginning of the enormous ex])ansion anti social 
importance of tlie class of Iraipai in Athens, and 
through Athtms in Greece generally. For the 
main juofession henceforth open to such alien 
women was, in fact, that of ‘ corniianiori ’ {iralpa). 
From this time on the professional ‘com])anion’ 
played a deiinitely recogniztid and accepted r6h‘ 
in Grt'ck society, and one thoroughly m accord 
with the economic and spiritual fatttois of the age. 
Hence there is nothing surprising in tlie naive and 
striking definitions expressed by Deni. lix. 122: 

Ta? txtv yap eraipav tvfK Tas Si naXKaKa^, n5« 

fcaB Tj^itpau depancia^ tom (rajp-aro?, ta^ Si ywalKa^ tou wat^o- 
noieio'Oai. yyrjcritoi Kai tujv iySov 0vAtt»ca fforriji/ — 

definitions which ought to preserve us from 
illusions as to the real nature of the demands 
which the class of IraTpat existed to satisfy. 

By Sappho the word haipa is used without any opprobrious 
sinftiificanoe (cf. the similar fate of the Knj'lish word ‘mistress’), 
just as even in the days of Athenwus (end of 2nd cent, a.d.) 
^rirls applied it to their female friends (Athen. 671 D: itaAoiVi 
yovy Kai at iKevOtpai yvpaiKt^ eri xa'i vvy xa'i ai napOtvoi ra^ 
Kal </)iAa? traipav' oj? t/ ^.arrtfxo). As early as tlie time of 
Herodotus, however, it was a)»plied by way of euphemism to a 
woman who followeti a life of promiscuous intercourse for 
for whom the ])roper word was jropioj (TropnAtoi/), * whore ’ 
(^Herod. ii. 134 f., where he sketches the history ’PoAioTrto? 
traiprf^: yvvaiKoi;, with whose fame Hellas ran;;).*'^ A loni; list 
of synonyms for the class is to be jjathered from Hesych. and 
Pollux, vii. 2U1. In this sense the word eratpa had a wide 
ran^fe, from the concubine (jiroperly TroAAaici)), who was wife in 
all but Ic'^'^al status (like Aspusia), throui^h the iralpai TroAureAeis 
(pif-yaAo/uiot^ot) t-o the lowest |»rostitute that w’as Kotcbi/ anaai, for 
which the (ireck lanj;ua;*:e, rich in opprobrious epithets, had a 
^reat variety of terms of terrible significance. These were 
doubtless appropriated to infinite fine ^^radations of the pro¬ 
fession.S 

attachinjT to such cases. See also the interesting experiment 
In domestic production, sugecsted by Socrates, in Xen. Mi’iti. 

ii. 7 f. : cf. Horn. II. xii. 430 f. ; yv\’'y\ xepi’riTu: , . iVa 

Kaiarlv atixia p.io’^be apr/rai, and Al'isloph. 7 hesm. 445 f. (a widow 
with five children who earns her living <rre<f>avTfiTAoKova-a iv to.1% 

fivopiyaig). 

1 Cf. Amphis, in Meineke, Frnp. Corn. Gr.^ Berlin, 18.39-67, 

iii. 301^Athen. 559 A (contrasting the iraipa with the yvvri 
^ap.<TT}) I i} fxiy yo/u-V yap Kara<})poyova'’ evSoy p-eyet, | rf 5’ oiSey on 
rj Toiv TpoTToi? d>yT]Tfo^ I (iyOpionn^ iariy rj irpbs oAAok amTtoy — 
which puts the matter crudely, as simply one of supply and 
demand and market competition, 

2 Khodoj>e (or Rhodopis), a Thracian slave at Naucratis in 
Egypt, was ransomed by Charaxus, brother of Sappho, w’ho 
‘roundly rebuked him in a poem ’ (Herod, ii. 13.5), According 
to Strabo, p. 808, the name of the iraipa to w’hom Charaxus 
fell a victim was Doricha, and, according to Athen. 696, it was 
Doricha w'hom Sappho attacked, and not her brother, l^richa 
and Rhodopis being two different jiersons. The poem first 
published in Oxyrh. Pap. i. [1898] lOf. (see also J. M. Edmonds, 
in ClasH. Quart, iii. [1909] 249) must allude to this. Herodotus 
(ii. 13.5) mentions also a courtesan Archulice who became 
aotSipoi ava Trjy 'EK\dSa. He was evidently interested in the 
subject, and in this respect is a forerunner of a l.ar^e number 
of writers who afterwards wrote many hooks jrepl eratpui/, or 
ir«pl Tali' ’ABy^yryny (TaipiSujy, which were the sources from 
which Athensbus gathered the material of his own 13th book on 
* Courtesans.’ 

8 Cf. what Antiphanes says in his Uydria, frag. 1 (Meineke, 
Iv. 124), speaking of an atm? turned eraipa : ti }^pva-ovy 

npbje dperriy | ovTfai? iraCpa^’ at piv oAAat Tovyopa | 

^dirrovcrt roU rponoti yap ovr<u^ ov koAov. 


Athens, as a centre of maritime trade, wo.** 
probably from the earliest times familiar with 
women of this class. Drakon (Athen. 569) seems 
to have legislated against them, but after his time 
the State not only tolerated and protected, but 
even to a certain extent exploited, them. The 
change was traditionally fathered upon Solon, 
who is said to have established State houses of 
prostitution, and to have built a temple of Aphro¬ 
dite Pandeiiios from the profits ; 

<rTY)(rai npidptyoy irort yvyaiKos Kara rdirovc xoevd; awatn Koi 
KaTK<TK9vaaptvaK (Athen. .569). 

However this may have been, it is the fact thar 
in pust-Solonian Athens those who followed this 
profession paid a licence fee to the State, which 
wa.s farmed out in the usual way to rcAw^at (also 
iropvoreXtupat).* 

The superintendence of this tax was one of the 
duties of the dLcrTvv6p.oi.^ The non-existence of con¬ 
tagious disease for which they were responsible 
made the policing of prostitutes in ancient times a 
comparatively simple jirohlem. 

The vase-paintings of the early 6th cent., and later, indicate 
the great importance of tlie cratpai in the social life of the 
tiiiie,^ and furnish a score of names of courtesans then flourish¬ 
ing (see W. Klein, /.)?> ijriech. l^oJicn mit Meistersipnatnre 
V'ienna, 1.SM7, jrnssim^ or 1’. Hartwig, Die griech. Meisternchalen, 
lierliii, ItiXi, pnasitn). Sparta naturally stood in great contr.ast, 
because her men had little time and little money to spend on 
I such things (Pint, de Fort. Horn. 4 : wo-wfp ot SrrapTtaTai ttjv 
' ’AihpoSLTTjy Aeyoua'i, Siafiaiyoveray joy Evpibray, to. piv etrorrTpa 
Ka'i TOuv xKiSmya^ Kal roy xecTTOV dnodfaBai, Sopv Si xal daniSa 
Aa^tlv Koapovpryijv tuI Au(coi/py«f>) j and Keos boasted, or others 
did for her, of her poverty in thi.s respect (Athen. 610 : iy rats 
K«ia>i' irbA«rii' out* ira.pa^ ovrt avKrjTplSa^ IStly eiTTi). On the 
Other hand, Corinth was notorious throughout the Greek 
world for her iralpai, most of whom were in the service of the 
(jfreat temple of Aphrodite there (cf. the saying, ov nayrh^ 
aySo'o^ €v K6pi.y0ov ia6' 6 ttAov? *, see art. Hikrodouloi [Orwco- 

Roiiiati]).4 

Among the Athenian haTpai two main classes 
must he distinguished. Probably by far the greater 
number were slaves® bought or otherwi.se obtained 
l>y owners, male and female, who as iropvo^oa-KoL 
kept them in a iropvdov (also otKij/xa, ipyaar-gpiov^ and 
many other terms)® ipya^bfitvat, dirb rod ad)paro$. 
These would he under the general conditions 

I Cf. vEsch. i. 119 : drroOavpd^ei yap ti pr) rrdyrtK pepyri<r0’ 6t* 
KaO’ fKaoTToy eyiavroy rj ^ovAt] rrwAei to nopyiKov tcAov, ktA. 

“So al.so apiKirently in Corinth; cf. Justin xxi. 6: ‘apud 
.acdiles adversus leriones jurgari.’ As regards Athens there is 
some confusion. Speaking of the Astynomoi, Aristotle says, in 
Afh. PoL 60: *tal rd^ rt avXrrrpiSa^ Kal rd^ i^oArptav Kal rd^ 
KiOapiarpiair ovroi crKorrovoriy oirwv pv irAcioi'os rj Svfiy Spnxpaiy 
pi(rOio(hjcroyTai, ktK., but he does not mention prostitutes. 
.According to Suid. S.V. Sidypappal Sitypat^ov ydp, ocrov iSei 
AapP<ii'(ty TTjy iraipay fKda-rrfy^ the Agoranomoi (sic) fixed the 
tanj/ of the licensed prostitutes ; this must surely be a mistake 
(Aappavtiy for icaTa/SoAAeie) for the amount of tax to be paid bj' 
them—if, indeed, the notice refers to Athens at all. There 
was a similar tax in Roman Egypt (B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt, G'r. /’ap. ii. [Oxford, IS97J 67f.). 

a Cf. Athen. 670, where Theniistocies is said to have driven 
through the Athenian Agora with the courtesans Lamia, 
Nannion, Satyra, and Skiono. See also Athen. 633 : ovnio 
'AOrjyaitoy pfOvaKoptyury ovS' iraipay tKrfyavdi^ TfOpirrirov 

^Vvfav iraipiSioy Sid toO KrpapeiKov nArjOvoyroi eutBiyb^ rjAairey — 
a fact voiK'hed for, he says, by Idomeneus, who, however, did 
not make it cpiite clear whether the eralpai were on the car or 
were themselves yoked to it! 

4 Although the information about it comes to us through 
Greek source.s, and the practice prevailed among many who 
doubtless counted themselves genuine Greeks, we do not here 
treat of what may be C4xlled ‘sacred’ prostitution, in which 
before marriage, or for a season, respectable women must give 
themselves up to promiscuous intercourse (e.g., in Cyprus 
[Herod, i. 109]; in Lydia girls earned their dowry by this 
means, though that w.as probably not the raison d’rtre of the 
practice [t6. i. 93 ; Athen. 616]), Cf. W. M. Ramsay, Cities and 
liishoprics of Phrygia, Oxford, 1895, 1. 94 f., and J. G. Frazer, 
Gli'^, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 36 f., 67 f. 

8 Hence in Aristoph. Eccl. 721 f. : sal Tas yt Sov\a<: ovyl 
Ko<rpovpii>ai | Trfy rCty ihevOepuiy x/ffyapyrd^tiy Kvtrpiy. The temple 
prostitutes were simply a variety of this class, for the most 
part~cert.ainly all those in Corinth. 

8 Akin to these places were the taverns (KamjAeia) in which 
also iropvai were to be found. Cf. Sanger, Hist, of Prostitution, 
p. 660. In StralK), p. 678, at Karoura in Asia Minor <t>a<rl 
nopvoPoxKoy avAicrOtyra iv toi? naySoxfioi^ (tvv iroAAy nAy^Oti 
ywaiKbiv yvKTiop ytyopivov crtiapov <rvya(ftayi<r0i)ya4, ndaott. But 
perhaps this w’as an itinerant company. 
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r in Athens and 


governing the institution of slavery_ 

elsewhere (see art. Slavery). This class must 
have been largely recruited from the number of 
female infants ^jjot-exposed/ t.e. cast out to their 
fate by fathers unwilling to rear them.* Of tijis 
sort, peiliaps, were the seven xaidlaKai brought up 
by the freed woman Niearete to stock her brothel 
(Oem. lix. 18 f.), she being Setvif <Pv<tlv fjLtKpCov iraidltov 
ffvi>i5eiv (VTrpeTrjf Kal raura ^irLffrapJvri Opixj/ai Kal 
iraL5(u(Tai ^pwelpcj!, Tain-qv KaT€<TK€vaap.^p7f Kal 

drrd tovtuiv t6v fiiop ffvveiXeypivr). She called them 
her daughters, a])parently a common deception— 
to enhance the price. 

Often such slaves were instructed in accomplish¬ 
ments, and were then hired out as flute-girls, 
harpists, dancers, etc., at banquets, where, as we 
see from countless vase-paintings and literary 
references, ample opportunity was as a matter of 
course given for other services. This species of 
more or less educated prostitute trenches ujion 
the second great class, and, indeed, under the con¬ 
ditions of Greek slave life, it >vas possible to rise 
from the one class to the other. 1 iiis higher class 
consisted partly of freed women, ]iartly of free-born 
aliens, more rarely of native-born Athenians,* who 

for various reasons adopted this profession on tlieir i i i i . , . - 

own account. Tlie story told by Sino in Terence h ’“‘•■'''‘lually 

(Am/ria, 69 IF.: ‘ ita ut inKeniumst omnium homi- tualT.'d ‘l* “r 1- ‘ 

. labore proelive ad lubidinem ’ [771) was 1 ■ . ^ l>l>>'sical qualilications, tliat is to 
is as familiar then as now; and that of raised them; so 


num ab 


decamped with over a million and a quarter in 
gold ,* these and scores of other courtesans were, 
for the most part, products of Athens, who in this 
way repaid her long-standing debt to Asia ; for in 
this age Athens ‘ became to Hellenistic potentates 
what Miletus and the Ionian towns had been to 
the Lydians and the Persians—the most popular 
source of their supply of pleasure women"' 
(W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, London, 
1911, p. 70). 

‘There was perhaps no business more capitalistic in its 
organization and international in its scope than the trattic in 
courtesans, so that, despite its losses, the Athenian 
maintained its lead and its reputation ' {ih. p, 71). l 

Into this world of 8U])erficial accomplishment, 
tawdriness, vulgarity, and heartlessness, in which 
men and women frankly preyed upon eacJi other 
for what each could oiler, Athenmus in his 13th 
book gives us more than a glimpse. In a sense it 
is true that the iralpa was the one free woman in 
Athens; moreover, it is probable that the general 
simplicity of ancient life was itself a check upon 
the de.scensus Averni wh\c\\ inevitably characterizes 
thi.s class in modern times. The comparative 
feeblenes.s, and almost non-existence, of the sense 
of degradation in the career of the h-alpai must 
also have tended to keep them individually upon 
o which their res])ective intellec- 


, ,i -; luwiumcui lu}) was 

doubtless as familiar tlien as now ; and that of 
Connna, daughter of Crohyle, forced by her mother 
into a life of shame (Luc. Dial. Mer. 6), perhaps 
not less common. These inde])endent courte.sans, 
again, fell into varietie.s—from the rpidvrot xdpprj of 
rlesychius to tlie eraipai fxeyaXd/jncBoi (Athen. 569) 
at the head of the profes.sion in the hey-day of 
their charms (cf. the story of Demosthenes and 
Lais, in Aul. Gell. Nod. Alt. \. 8). 

I^n Hpite o1 her would-be ai)oIogiHtH, Aepoela (of Miletus?) the 
(iroXAafcij) of Periclefl, inu«t still be taken as a type of 
this hiifher grade of traipa in the bth century. The^iuost 
absurd clanns have boon made on her account, both in aimient 
S?generallv ascribed 
Per^Ses’ both Socrates and 

Pericles. Cf. Xen. (Ec. iii. J4: av<xT7icr<o St <roi iyio ^al 
Aanatnav rf tm^ryipoi'trrtpou croi raura ndvra iniBeiPa 

anrplv to the subject of female education-Lit 

surely ho is sneaking with his accustomed irony). She was 
highly gifted and higiily educated, but witlial an 
adventuress with a very practical turn of mind ; but that does 
Tm acceptance of the gross stories and epithets 

yplied to her the comedians and others (<?.7., Ar stoph 
f ^ illuminating a7to 

this wlioJc class of what may be called ‘ resnectililp ’ So 

the conver^Uon of ^rat™\vith 

he d sconrses With her pleasantly and quite as a matter of course 
her profession (Xen. Mem. lii. U i ff ) 
Put not all interviews with iralpa, were of so innocent a sorC 

rt IS to the 4th cent. B.c., and later, that the 
most famous names of iraipai belong— c.g., PhrYne 

story of tlie orator Hypereides unveiling her bosom 

ri. ™ 1-'^ sJ" aenuittal as 

TJ)» vTTo^priu., Kal ^dKopoK A<t>po5lTtis, in A tlien. 590, 
wlieie also are other examide.s of her insolence and 
1: 1 bais, the evil geniu.s of Alexander 


say, 
SO that 


tl^e r™?:"::?,; seniu,, 0 f AlTxand;; 

theGrc.at .it J ensepolis (biirmn,q of the palace at 
wbo"?nr \^.!:o':f h‘ff Lamia. 


thraldom ; IH’tlionice and Clycera, who went to 
Babylon to Harpalua, Alexander’s treasurer, wlm 
?'■ •'’’’■»»». 1190: ;y and C(o.«f» 

a. 

«“ec«lat!or'’5atuX 

fact that such rescue sometimes took place, li., ^ dra™ from 

the frequency of this motive in the New Colnedy 

ci. J”pal''’®-*'?''" Athenians did sometimes sink into the 

tMe” ekeTv“‘51il“i-"^'"’ .''"liphanes, ffydr.'lmBn 
(Mcineke, IV. 124). ,iuv .ra^pa, «, .pur iiiiKtjo, I aari, ipvuov 
S .w^rpoirovKa. ayyyiyuy, as well as from the apoloiricB nut 
forward in Dein. Ivif. S4 f., already quoted-even if we we™ Urn 
famous eratpa. Lamia, a mistress of Demetrios 
Poliorretes, was daughter of Cleanor an Athenian, and pre! 
Bumably therefore herself of free birth (Athen. 677). “ ^ 


-Y iiiiciu ; HU tliat 

tlie more terrible issties of pro.stitution remained 
unrevealed to the Greek.s. To the Greek iralpa 
Leeky.s famous phrase is thus only partially 
applicable; ‘eternal priestess of humanity' she 
was, iti.s true, but hardly ‘ bla.sted for the sins of 
1890^ Morals^, London, 

Literaturb. — K. Schneider, art. ‘HeUlrai,’ In Pauly. 
Wissowa, iH very complete on the archseological side; W. W 
Jianger, I he Hint, oj Prostitutiou, new ed., New York 1918 
(uncritic^ a?i(i Buperflcial in dealing uith the ancient material): 
rh Lhancles, tr. F. Metcalfe, London, 1846. is 

Thi i collection of material, outside 

t^e Uth book of Athetiaeus, our chief source of Information 
Nothing very recent seems to have been written on the general 
subject, which requires investigation from the point of vfew of 
economics and female Industries. 

.TuyoN 

Of prost tutes.-As was the ease in other parts of 
the ^^01 Id, the trade of the prostitute has been 
practi.^d in India from a very early period. 

(a) The Vedic ;^erwF/.—Prostitution is found in 
the Kyjveda, but its extent is disputed. Brother- 
frequently compelled to earn their 
vel hood in tlu,s way. and the putting-away of an 
illegitimate <3hild is mentioned (i. exxiv. 7, iv'. v. 

5, II. XXIX. 1). Terms like puinkall, inahknagnl, 
and mwa clearly mean ‘harlot,’ and there are 
unmistakable references to the trade. Expressions 
like kunuiri-putra, ‘son of a maiden,’ and aqru 

diTeetion P*'';’ P«int in the same 

direction. The Vajasaneyi Samhita seems to 

lecogmze pmstitution as a profession ; but the 
exact mearmm of the references collected bv R 
Pischel and K. F. GAlsin^r- ^ 


who for years iieTd Deniitiios FoHoicet'as^’^Bl [ {Vedische^'suulien, 

btuttgart, 1888-89, I. xxv. 196, 275, ‘209, 309 ff., ii. 


1-0) IS not certain (A. A. Mncdonell and b‘ 
Keith, A Vedvp Index of Names and Subjects 
London. 1912, i. 3951., ii. 480 IF). In the case of 
a widow the custom of sail seems to have been in 
abeyance : in some cases she was burned with her 
dead husband [Atharvaveda, XVirr. iii. i) but in 
other cases the Icvirate prevailed and, ’ as she 
married the brother of her late husband, this 
I But the predominance of the courtesan in the Naw nomr.vi. 
must not destroy our sense of proportion. It wm in 
necessary outcome of the convention which la?d’ 
always in the street. Into which rcspectaWe women couIdTn? 
venture, except under escort and u/mn rare oeSn 

rar.'s; s.“‘ •«®. »ad ri ti's 
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source of prostitution may have been generally 
closed (Macdonell and Keith, i. 488). 

(b) In the law-books. —Manu {Laws, ix. 259) 
directs that harlots are to be punished, and a 
llr&hman is forbidden to touch food given by har¬ 
lots, which excluded him from tlie higher worlds 
(iv. 209, 219). The same proliibition applies to 
food given by an unchaste woman, and libations of 
water are not to be otl’ered to women who through 
lust live with many men (iv. 211, 220, v. 90). 

(c) In the Buddhist age. —A Brfthman was for¬ 
bidden to witness dancing or hear music, the trade 
of the hoilpa. (T. W. Khys Davids, Buddhist India, 
London, 1903, p. 185 f.). But numerous references 
to prostitutes in the Jdtaka show that they were 
tolerated and to a certain degree lield in res])ect. 
The fees paid to some of them were exceedingly high 
{The Jdtaka, Eng tr , Camhridge, 1895-1907, li. 
40, 261, iii. 283, iv. 157) ; 700 courtesans are found 
in the palace of a king (vi. 145). Sakka, after 
giving money to a harlot, does not visit her, but 
rewards her continence by filling her house with 
jewels of seven hoards (ii. 259 f.). One of this class 
IS said to keep the five virtues (ii. 251). On the 
other hand, the roguery and rapacity of prostitutes 
are referred to, and it is regarded as a misfortune 
for a virtuous man to be reborn in a harlot’s womb 
(vi. 117). Somadeva, who used much Buddhist 
material, writes; 

‘Thus, O Klnjf, even hetairai are occasionally of noble char¬ 
acter and faithful to kinifs as tiieir own wives, much more than 
matrons of hi^h birth ’; he also speaks of the famous iraipa of 
UJJayini, Devadatta, who had a place worthy of a king (Kathd~ 
iarit-sdgara, ed. C. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 1S80, i. 854, ii. 6‘Zl). 

In the Buddhist legends we read of Ambapata, 
the famous courtesan of Visala, and the princess 
Salawatl takes this profession (H. S. Hardy, A 
Manual of Budhism, London, 1853, p. 244). An 
inscri(ition of the W. Chalukya dynasty of Badami, 
early in the 8th cent. A.D., records gifts made by 
a prostitute to a temple {BG i. pt. ii. [1896] 372, 
394). 

At the present day prostitutes are tolerated in 
India to an extent which can hardly be paralleled 
in any other part of the world. It is considered 
lucky to meet a prostitute at the beginning of a 
journey, probably because she can never become a 
widow, whose appearance is an evil omen (E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 
1909, ii. 139). One class of dancing-girls, known 
as mdtangi, are held in much respect, and among 
those castes in which girls are prostituted this is 
done after a regular session of tne council (below, 
§ 3 )- 

{d) Under Muhammadan rule. —The Muhamma* 
dans kept prostitutes under supervision. 

Under Akbar * the prostitutes of the realms (who had collected 
at the capital, and could scarcely be counted, so large was their 
number) had a separate quarter of the town assigned to them, 
which was called Shaitanpura, or Devilsville. A Dilroghah 
[superintendent] and a clerk were also appointed for it, who 
registered the names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted 
to take some of them to their houses. People might indulge in 
such connexions, provided the toll collectors heard of it. But, 
without permission, no one was allowed to take dancing-girls 
to his house. If any well-known courtier wanted to have a 
Wrgin, they should first apply to His Majesty, and get his per¬ 
mission ’(Abul Fadhl, 2in-i-Akbari, tr. H. Blochmann, Calcutta, 
1878-94, i. 192). 

Khifi Kh&n (Muntakhabu-l-lubdb [H. Elliot, Hist, pf India, 
London, 1867-77, vii. 283]) states that * the minstrels and singers 
of reputation in the service of the Court were made ashamed of 
their occupation, and were advanced to the dlg^nity of man^abs. 
Public proclamations were made prohibiting singing and danc¬ 
ing. It is said that one day a number of singers and minstrels 
gathered together with great cries, and having fitted up a bier 
with a good deal of display, round which were grouped the 
publio wailers, they passed under the Emperor’s jhdrokha-i- 
darSan, or interview window. When he enquired what they 
intended by the bier and the show, the minstrels said that 
Music was dead and they were carrying his corpse for burial. 
Aurangzeb then directed them to place it deep in the ground, 
that no sound or cry might afterwards arise from it.’ 

According to ManuccI (Storia do Mogor, ed. W. Irvine, Lon¬ 
don, 1907, ii. 9), * in the reign of Sh&hjah&n dancers and publio 


women enjoyed great liberty, and were found In great numbers 
in the cities. Fora time, at the i)eginning of his reign, Aurang¬ 
zeb said nothing, but afterwards he ordered that the> must marry 
or clear out of the realm. This was the cause thal the palaces 
and great enclosures where they dwelt went to ruin little by 
little ; for some of them married and others went away, or, at 
least, concealed themselves.’ 

The elaborate organization of the brothels at 
Vijayanagar in the 15th cent, is described by 
Abdur-razzak, 31atlaus-sddnin {¥,{[[ 01 , iv. lllf.). 

2 . Temple-dancers.—The appointment of women 
as dancers and courtesans in connexion with the 
greater Hindu tem[)les is not peculiar to India 
pt. iv., Adonis, Aitis, Osiris, London, 1914. i. 57 ff.). 
Such women are known in India as devaddsi or 
devaratidl, ‘ slaves of the gods,’ or in Travancore 
as kudikkar, ‘ those who belong to the house.’ 

‘The rise of the caste and its euphemistic najue seem both of 
them to date from about the 9th and 10th centuries a.d., during 
which much activity prevailed in S. India in the matter of 
building temples and elaborating the services held in them. 
The dancing-girls’ duties, then as now, were to fan the idol with 
Ch.amaras, or Tibetan ox-tails, to carry the sacred light called 
Kumbartl, and to sing and dance before the god when he was 
carried in procession. Inscriptions (.S'oufA Indian Inscriptions, 
ed. E. liultzsch, Madras, 1890-1903, ii. pt. iii. p. 259) show that 
in A.D. 1004 the great temple of the Chola king R&jar&ja at Tan- 
Jore had attached to it 400 talic'cheri pendugal, or “women 
of the temple,” who lived in free quarters in the four streets 
round it, and were allowed tax-free land out of its endowments. 
Other temples had similar arrangements. At the beginning of 
the last century there were one hundred dancing-girls attached 
to the temple at Conjeevaram ^ (F. Buchanan, Journey from 
Madras, London, 1807, i. 12 f.), and at Madura, Conjeevaram 
and Tanjoro there are still numbers of them who receive 
allowances from the endowments of the big temples at those 
places. In former days the profession was countenanced not 
only by the Church hut by the State. Ahdur liazak, a Turkish 
Ambassador to the Court of Vijianagar in the 16th cent., 
describes women of this class living in State-controlled insti¬ 
tutions, the revenue of which went towards the upkeep of tha 
police. [A similar account of the State regulation of prostitu¬ 
tion at Oolkonda is given by J. B. Tavernier, Travels in Iixdia, 
ed. V. Ball, London [1889], i. 167 f.] At the present day they 
form a regular caste, having Its own laws of inheritance, its own 
customs and rules of etiquette, and its own panchayate [caste 
councils] to see that all these are followed, and thus hold a 

B Mition which is perhaps without a parallel in any other country. 

ancing-girls dedicated to the actual profession are generally 
married in a temple to a sword or a god, the tali [gold trinket 
worn round the neck as a symbol of marriage] being tied round 
their necks by some man of their caste ’ {Census of India, 1901, 
XV., ‘ Madras,’ Madras, 1902,1. 161 ff.; for full accounts of the 
devaddsiSBeo Thurston, ii. 126 ff.; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies, Eng. tr.8, Oxford, 19U6, pp. 837, 
684 ff. ; Census of India, 1901, xxvi., "Travancore,’ Trivandrum, 
1903, i. 276 f. ; V. Nagam Alya, Travancore State Manual, do. 
1906, ii. 383 ff. ; R. V. Russell, TC Central Provinces, London 
[1916], iii. 374 ff. ; for other references see QB^, pt, iv., Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, 1. 61 ff.). 

In W. India this class of women is known as 
bhdvin (Skr. bhdvini, a handsome, wanton woman), 
devli (Skr. devala, an attendant on an idol), or 
ndikin, * mistress,’ ‘ procuress.’ They are said to be 
descended from tlie female servants of the Savant- 
vadi or MAlvan chiefs, but some of them are of 
earlier origin, and their ranks have been recruited 
Horn the households of the chiefs—women of other 
Sudra caistes, besides MarA^haa and Bhandaris, 
who may become bhdvins by pouring water from 
the god’s lamp in a temple over their neads. 

When a bhdvin girl attains puberty, she undergoes a form of 
marriage with the god, the nte being performed both at the 
irl’s house and in his temple by the officiant (gurav, rdul). 
hese and other servants of the temple go in procession to the 
house of the girl, taking with them a dagger and the mask of 
the god. The marriage rites are performed In the usual way, 
with the lighting of the sacred fire (homa), the mask taking 
the place of the bridegroom. The rite involves considerable 
expenditure, and in some cases, with a view to economy, the 
'irl worships Gaijapati or Qape^, god of enterprises, and goes 
,j the temple accompanied by a party of her own caste and 
temple servants, taking in her hand a coco-nut and a packet of 
sugar. She places these things before the Image of the god and 
bows to him. The gurav and other tempde servants then Invoke 
on her the blessing of the god, and the ceremony ends. 

The bhdvin practises prostitution, and differs 
from common prostitutes only in being dedicated 
to the god. From her children she chooses two or 
three to succeed her as temple servants. In the 
social scale she ranks below the kuldvant, the 
1 Ses art KXSchIpuram. 
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higher class of courlesan, who is not allowed to 
sing and dance in public. Her duties in the temple 
are to sweep and purify the floor by washing it 
with cow-dung and water, and to wave a fly-whisk 
before the god. The male members of the caste, 
known as devil, blow the temple horns and trumpets 
to wake the god from his slumbers. They are paid 
partly in cash and partly by a share of the otl’er- 
ings {Kth)wgrnphic Survey, Bombay, monographs 
60, 92, Uombay, 1907-09; BG x. [1880] 128). In 
Mdrvvilr a class of dancing-girls and prostitutes is 
known by the ironical title of hhagtan or bhagtdnl, 
‘ wives of a hhngat, or holy man.’ 

‘It is necessary for a dauffhter among them to be nominally 
married before she enters on her profession, as it is considered 
a sin to allow their maiden girls to oiler themselves to their 
infamous employment before the ceremony of marriage is per¬ 
formed. No betrothal takes place in such cases, and the girl 
is only nominally married to a Sudhu [one of the Hindu ascetic 
orders], who is always prepared to give up every connection 
with his bride on payment of a rupee and a half. If, however, 
no Sildhu is available, the ceremony otphera [oircumamhulation 
round the sacred tire] is performed by procuring the portrait of 
Oanesh, a Hindu divinity, invoked at the commencement of 
every alTair' (Cejuius Report JUarwdr, ISyi, Jodhpore, 1894, ii. 
124 ). 

3 . Prostitutes under British rule. — Since the 
abolition of the Contagious Diseases Act there has 
been no regular supervision of prostitutes, and, os 
it is irnfiossible to draw the line between those 
who ]>ractise the trade as profession and those 
who prostitute themselves in a surreptitious way, 
no statistics are available. At the last census they 
were included in the class of unproductive labour, 
with beggars, vagrants, receivers of stolen goods, 
and cattle poisoners (Census of India, 1911, i., 
‘India,’ pt. li. [Calcutta, 1913] 432). At the pre¬ 
sent day prostitutes in N. India are known as 
^awdif(\A. of Arab. Idifa, ‘troop,’ ‘ band’), 
pdtur, paturlya (Skr. vdtra, ‘an actor’), kanchnn, 
‘golden,’ randl, ‘widow,’ or kasbl (Arab, kasb, 
‘acquiring,’ ‘earning’), while tliose who practise 
the trade secretly are called khanagl, ‘ those of 
the house,’ or harjdl, ‘gadabout.’ They are often 
recruited from widows or women expelled from 
caste for immorality or other misconduct. In tlie 
port towns, like Calcutta and Bombay, they are 
sometimes Eurasians or foreign women, mostly 
French or Austrians. Native prostitutes often live 
in brothels managed by a procuress (ndika, sdqin, 
bhangerin) who treats her customers to tobacco 
and various compounds of opium or hemp (W. 
Iloey, Trade and Manufactures in N, India, 
Lucknow, 1880, p. 176), Many of the gypsy-like 
nomadic tribes in N. India prostitute their girls. 
Thus, the Bediyas of N. India reserve nearly all 
their girls for prostitution, and the men keep con¬ 
cubines drawn from other castes; in some places, 
if a man marries a girl of the tribe, he is expelled, 
and if be marries a girl who has been reserved for 
prostitution, he is lined by the council (Crooke, 
TC, Calcutta, 1896, i. 245). The Kolhatis of Bom- 
bajr are to a large extent dependent on the prosti¬ 
tution of their women, a girl on attaining puberty 
being allowed to choose between marriage and 
prostitution ; if she chooses the latter occupation, 
she appears before the caste assembly, and, with the 
consent of its members, becomes a prostitute ; the 
tribe is now kept under supervision, as they some¬ 
times kidnap high-caste girls to bring them up as 
prostitutes. The same is the habit of the Ilarnis, 
Berads, and M&ng G&rudas of the Deccan (M. 
Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal Classes of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, Bombay, 1908, pp. 13, 122 , 274, 
283). The Dombar, a caste of acrobats in Mysore, 
are notorious for dedicating their smart and good- 
looking girls as prostitutes. In a troupe one girl 
is generally reserved for this trade. 

The dedication is made when the jfirl comes of age. when, on 
an auspicious day, the caste people assemble by Invitation. 
The girl is bathed and seated on a rioe-pouoder before the 


assembled caste people. Married women or dedicated prosti¬ 
tutes smear her with red powder and turmeric, ])Our rice over 
her, and fill her garment with coco nuts, rice, and other lucky 
substances. On rising, she bows to the elders of the caste and 
receives their blessing. She is then taken in j>rocession to the 
temple of Anjaneya or Yallamni&, a man beating a drum and 
the women singing. She is given holy water {lirlha) by the 
riest, and she is again seated on a rice-pounder in the midst of 
er caste people. Uice is poured over her by basavi prostitutes 
and married women, and the ceremony ends with a feast. She 
is then made over to her first lover. 

Such women are said to remain faithful to their 
protectors when kept as concubines, and it is 
asserted that they may be flogged and fined by the 
castemen if they prove false. A woman who does 
not enter into a connexion more or less permanent 
with a man is free to consort with other men, pro¬ 
vided her lover be not of a caste lower than her 
own. A basavi, or dedicated prostitute, if she 
wishes to live a chaste life, can be married, and 
she then ceases to perform acrobatic feats in public. 
Her children born before the marriage are left with 
her relatives (monograph 13, Ethnographic Survey, 
Mysore, Bangalore, 1908, p. 12 f.). In the same 
province the Beds,, Gulla, Kuruba, Madiga, and 
other castes often dedicate their eldest daughter, 
in a family where no son has been born, as a basavi 
prostitute; and a girl falling ill is likewise vowed 
to be left unmarried, with the usual result (B. L. 
Rice, Mysore, rev. ed., Westminster, 1897, i. 256). 

Litkraturb.—T he authorities have been quoted in the article ; 
see also Al-Birilni, India, ed. E. O. Sachau, London, 1910, 11. 

1^2 fl. W. Crooke, 

PROSTITUTION (Roman).—The difl'erenco 
between Roman and Greek views on this subject 
flows not so much from a deeper appreciation of 
the family ^ on tlie part of the former as from a 
deeper conception of personality and of the value 
of the individual citizen as such, indcjierident of 
sex. Doubtless there w’as lienee reflected back 
upon the family a sentiment that contributed 
much to the enhancement of its dignity and author¬ 
ity ; but the primary result w as to create an atti¬ 
tude of mind, on the part of men, tow’ards free 
Roman women in general, and especially towards 
them ns wives, entirely dill'erent in quality from 
that exhibited among the Greeks. This is not to 
say that the legal position of the Roman woman 
w'as actually very difl'erent from, though it was 
certainly superior to, that of her Greek sisters. 
Especially as w ife ami mother (materfamilias), her 
position was one of dignity and esteem ; she was 
nut servant, but mistress (* ubi tu Gains, ego Gaia,’ 
ran the old marriage formula). She was denied 
neither free<lom of movement nor share of social 
intercourse, within or without the house.* Custom 
debarred her from direct access to public afl'airs, 
but her position was free from any suggestion of 
intentional personal abasement, though it was 
true that in the older Roman system she was .sub¬ 
ject in law in the strictest degree to her husband 
or otlier male tutor (see T. Mommsen, Hist, of 
Bo7ne, Eng. tr., new ed., London, 1901, i. 74f.). 

The Greek influence, when it was finally brought 
to bear upon Roman society, j^roved one of its 

1 Cf. Cic. de Of. i. 64: ‘ nara cum elt hoc natura commune 
animanliuin, ut habeant lubidinem procreandi, priiua societas 
in ipso coniugio est, proxima in liberis, deinde una dotnus, com- 
munia omnia; id autem est principium urbis et quasi semi- 
narium rei publicae.’ 

* Cf. Corn. Nepos, Proefat. : ‘ Contra ea pleraque nostris 
moribus sunt decora, quae apud illos turpia pulantur. (^uem 
enim Ronmnorum pudet iixorem ducere In convivium? aut 
cuius materfamilias non primuin locum tenet aedium, atque in 
celebritate veraatur? quod multo fit aliter in CJraecio. Nara 
neque in convivium odhibetur, nisi proplnquorum ; neque 
sedet, nisi in interiore parte aedium, quae gynaeconitia appel- 
latur, quo nemo accedit, nisi propinqua cognatione coniunctus.' 
For freedom of social intercourse see Cic. pro Ccri, 20: ‘ qui 
dicerent uxores suas a cena redeuntes attrectatas esse a Caelio ’; 
cf. Plut. Rom. 20 : ’’AAAa fi^yroi iroWd to 19 yi/i/ot^i»' €t« riu^P 
awtSuiKav . . . «(urT€urSai fiiy oSov fiaSi^ovaait, kt\. ; Cic. 
Verr. i. 94 . 
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most powerful solvents, so that the tone ol those 
grades of soeiety which hiid expression in the 
literature of the iLnipire was in complete disaccord 
with that of the early Republic. It is, in fact, a 
striking phenomenon that, while the Greeks, on 
the one hand, made no pretensions to any loftiness 
of principle in reference to tlie intercourse of the 
sexes, but maintained upon the whole a high 
degree of outward decency, tlie Romans, on the 
other hand, whose principles, and for a long time 
their practice, were upon a higher plane, exhibited 
a declension which apparently reached a depth far 
below that ever attained by the Greeks, save in 
isolated cases. This did'erence must, in part, be 
explained by the existence in the Roman of some 
deep-lying coarseness of instinct, due perhaps to 
some early racial (Etruscan?) infusion. A curious 
result was that in Greece it was the free lances of 
love (the iralpai) who in individual cases attained 
to great wealth and to social and political influ¬ 
ence ; in Rome the class of professional prostitutes 
remains throughout in the shadows of the back¬ 
ground,^ the adventuresses whose charms make 
them a power in politics being drawn exclusively 
from the ranks of free-born Roman society ladies 
{e.ff.f the faH(;inating Clodia, the notoiious sister of 
Cicero’s enemy, P. Clodius ; see G. Roissier, 
Ciceron et ses nmis'^, Paris, 18S4, p. 174 f.). The 
economic emancipation of Roman women, the 
relaxation of the family tie, and the vogue of the 
laxer forms of marriage are symptoms of a moral 
disintegration that has no parallel in the history 
of society in Greece, and one all the more grave as 
it was for the most part independent of economic 
pressure. 

As a matter of strict principle, then, ar long* the Romans 

restitution wosper ne. siiameful (fiagitium) —for both parties. 

hat this was the Roman scMitiment, at its best, is clear enouj^h 
even from the passage in which Cicero, witii his usual verbose 
Insincerity as an advocate, denies it (pro Cnd. 48 : ‘ Verum si quia 
est, qul etiam merotriciis amoribus intordictum iuventuti putet, 
est ilie quidom valdeaeverua—iiegare non possum—sed abiiorret 
non modo ab huius saeculi licent.ia, verum etiam a maioriim 
consuetudine aUjue conccssis. Quando cnlm hoc non factum 
est? quando reprehensum? quando non permissum? quando 
denique fuit ut quod licet non licoret?’).^ Perhaps from the 
earliest times there was in use in Rome a system of police regis¬ 
tration analogous to that found now in most Kuropean countries. 
Women adopting the career of a prostitute (pneretrix, scorhim, 
prostifnilurn, arnica) were required to register themselves at 
the »dlie’s oltlce, and to take out a licence u|>on payment of a 
tax. The register gave full personal details of the licensee, with 
her professional name and price, etc. Once placed upon the 
register, the name could never bo erased, but remained as a 
perpetual memorial of shame. That is to say, the moral turpi¬ 
tude of the act of prostitution itself (qmvstuin corpore facere) 
was felt to override completely all other aspects, so that 
recover of status was for over foreclosed. The unwillingness 
of the Roman mind to draw upon its own facility of legal fictions 
in order to open a way to ropenianco and recovery for the 
prostitute is in startling contrast to the humane and reason¬ 
able attitude of the Greeks towards this class. From this same 
thoroughgoing attitude of the Ronmns sprang also the minute 
regulations which Imposed upon prostitutes a distinctive dress,* 
dyed hair, or yellow wig, and other civil disabilities, designed 
to mark them out for public reprobation and to penalize their 
profession. 

As wealth and luxury increased, and the spirit¬ 
ual strength of the Republic decayed, while Greek, 
and especially Oriental, models of profligacy, 
springing from a quite different religious and social 
conception, poured into Italy in an ever-swelling 
flood, these repressive regulations were of no avail 
to prevent the recruiting of the ranks of open or 

1 Of course they are frequently alluded to, especially by the 
poets, but not in such a way as to reveal any specifically Roman 
details, or to make it necessary here to multiply quotations 
which do little more than prove the existence and wide preva¬ 
lence of vice in Roman brothels and other meeting-places. 

* When it suits his purpose, his language Is very different; 
e.g., pro Mil. 66: ‘ille, qui semper secum scorta, semper 
exoletos, semper lupas duceret,' and cf. Cat. li. 10. 

• Prostitutes mignt not wear the matron’s stola, but must 
wear a toga of sjEid stuff {toga fndla)\ cf, Juv. 5af. II. • 
*talem non siimet danmata togam’; Hor. Sat. i. ii. 
interest in matrons, ancilla peccosne togata? , and cf. Gic. ynil. 
n. 44 : ‘ qui te a meretricio quaestu abduxit et, tamquam stolam 
dedisset. In matrimonio etabili et certo conlocavit.' 


secret prostitutes from even the upper strata of 
society. Amid the general depravity prostitution 
ranked merely as one form, and that not the 
gravest, of immorality. As eniiieror, Tiberius 
tried to check it by more stringent enactments,^ 
but his own libido effreyiata et iiulomita^ real or 
suspected, made it impossible for him to exercise 
any autliority over the licence of the age.^ 
Calignl.'i even exploited the registered prostitutes 
as a source of revenue.* riio prostitute^s tax con¬ 
tinued to bo levied until the time of Theodosius in 
the 4th cent., and was not lirially abolished until 
a century later, by Anastasius i., when the old 
registers of the prostitutes were also (consigned to 
destruction. Justinian, in the Gth cent., removed 
some of the civil disabilities of prostitutes (possibly 
only to enable himself to marry the reformed pro¬ 
stitute Theodora ; see K. (Tihhon, Dr.clinc and Fall, 
ed. J. B. Bury, London, 1898, iv. 215). 

Probably the influence of Theodora is to be seen 
in the interesting experiment made by Justinian, 
who converted a palace on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosporus into a monastery as a rescue home for 
500 reclaimed pro.stilutes of the capital. Here, to 
be save<l from themselves, they were kept in a 
perpetual seclusion, to which many jireferred 
suiidde, so that the experiment was a failure. It 
marks, however, an approach to the modern atti- 
tude of charity and syninathy in dealing v ith the 
class, as contrasted with both its theoretical rc- 

I unliation by the Romans and its frank acceptance 
)y the Greeks. So far as onr scanty knowledge 
goes, neither the Greeks nor the Romans had to 
face the problem of dealing with prostitution in 
the interests of national hygiene. The Roman 
system of registration and public supt^rvision is of 
interest in that it represents practically the utmost 
(hat, as yet, appears possible in dealing with this 
problem. With the exception that there is no 
tax, and that the door to recovery is not legally 
closed, the procedure of most of the Continental 
neoples is simply a reversion to the Roman system. 
The object of both is the same, namely, outward 
control of the phenomenon in the interests of 
public order and decency; to this, for modem 
societies, the protection ol public health falls to be 
added as a further complication, towards the solu¬ 
tion of which the ancient procedure can offer no 
suggestion. 

LitkraiCRB.—S ave for incidental references, mainly upon the 
general subject of social morality under the Republic and the 
Empire, nothing dealing with this specific topic is known to the 
present writer. W. J. WOODHOUSK. 

PROTAGORAS. — Protagoras was the most 
famous of the Greek sophists of the 6th cent. B.c. 
(see Sophists). 

I. Life and writings.— Protagoras was a native 
of Abdera in Thrace. Plato, our best authority, 
tells us that he was seventy years old when he 
died, and that he had spent forty years in the 
practice of his profession {Meno, 91 E), and he 
visited Athens not for the first time after the 
nroduction (in 420 B.C.) of a play by Plierecratcs. 
With such data as we have, his Dirth seems to fall 
between the limits 490 and 480 B.c. The subjects 
1 Tac. Ann. ii. 85: ‘ gravibus senatua decretis libido femin- 
arura coercita cautumque, ne quaestum corpore faceret cui 
avus aut pater aut maritus eques Roman us fulsset. Nam 
Vistilia, praetoria familia geriita, licentiara stuprl apud aediles 
vulgaverat, more inter veteres recepto, qui satis poenarum 
adversum impudicas in ipsa profesalone fiagitii credebant ’; cf. 
Suet. Tib. 36 : *feminae famosae, ut ad evitandas Ipgum poenaa 
iure oc dignitate matronal! exsolverentur, lenocinium proflteri 
coeperant.’ 

aCf. W. E. H. Lecky, Hist, of Emopean Morals^, Ixindon, 
1890, ii. 303; ‘There have certainly Wn many periods in 
history when virtue was more rare than under the Caisars; 
but there has probably never been a period when vice was more 
extravagant or uncontrolled.' 

8 Suet. Cal. 40 : ‘ex capturis prostitutarum quantum quaeque 
uno concubitu mereret,' etc. 
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that he taught included oratory, granunar and the 
right use of words (Plato, rii(v.dr. 207 C; Diog. 
Laert. ix. 53), the interpretation of the poets 
(Plato, Protacj. 339 A ft’), and, generally, those 
acconiplishnients which enabled a Greek to take a 
prominent part in the politics of his native city 
{ib. 319A). His popularity was unbounded {io. 
309 C, Thcoit. 101 C) : Plato even pits him against 
Homer as an authority on the education and 
improvement of mankind (iic/?. 000 c). At the 
same time, like Socrates, Protagorjis incurred the 
dislike of certain sections of society typified by the 
demagogue Anytus (il/eno, 91 H-92 C). The jmbli- 
cation of a worlk on the gods is connected with the 
traditional story which W'e find in Gicero {dc. Nat. 
Dear. i. 63) and earlier still in Timon (Sext. Ernp. 
adv. Math. ix. 65-57), that the Athenians con¬ 
demned Protagoras and publicly burnt all the 
copies of his book which they could collect; and 
that he saved himself by flight, but on the voyage 
to Sicily was drowned at sea. This account 
receives some slight sup])ort from the words 
dyaKvxpete . . . fcaradus in Vhito (JVa'frt. 171 D). 

A few fragments, or at least the titles, survive 
of some sixteen works attributed by the ancients 
to Protagoras (Diog. Laert. ix. 55; H. Diels, Dfc 
Fragmente dcr Vursokratiker'^, Berlin, 1906-10, 
p. 536). They dealt mostly with literature, rhetoric, 
or education. The title of the work, which con¬ 
tained the famous maxim that man is the measure 
of all things, is quoted by Sext. Emp. {adv. Math. 
vii. 60) as Kara^dWouTe^ {sc. but the reader 

of Plato is forced to infer from many allusions that 
the w'ork was commonly known as the Truth of 
Protagoras (J. Hernays, Gesainmelte Ahhand- 
lungen, Berlin, 1885, i. 117-121). Considering his 
great fame, it would be interesting to recover some 
specimens of his style; Gomperz conjectured that 
the apology for medicine, one of the tracts in the 
Hippocratean corpus, is by Protagoras. With 
greater certainty peculiarities of his stately method 
can be inferred from Platonic imitations {Protag. 
316Off., 320C-322D, 333 Dtt., 339 A-D, perhaps 
even 342 a tt'., Theo'.t. 165E-168C) and from the 
unmistakable allusions of Aristophanes in the 
Clou^ (112-114, 658-671, 677-679), though the 
sophist is not named in that play. 

2 . Doctrine.—In the dialogue of Plato named 
after him Protagoras appears as an exponent and 
champion of customary morality—Plato’s dtjfxoTiKh 
dpeHj. The human instincts of reverence and right 
(af5ws, dlKrj) are the weapons by which helpless man 
has been protected against the teeth and claws of 
other animals {Protag. 322 c, 329 C). Man’s history 
is a record of progress ; the criminals of a civilized 
society would be virtuous if compared with down¬ 
right savages {ib. 327 D). Hence the aim of legis¬ 
lators and educators is to disi)lace harmful 
opinions by wholesome and profitable ones {Thecet. 
167 A ff.). Hence, too, the aim of punishment 
should bo to reclaim the oflender and to deter 
others from his olience {Protag. 324 A tt’.). Virtue 
is inculcated in an enlightened community by 
public opinion, by good laws and institutions, 
forces working silently (i 6 . 324 DfF.). Of the 
vagueness and contradictions of this unwritten 
code the sophist has little conception. Indeed, 
when the Platonic Socrates otters him a foumlation 
in the shape of a hedonistic first principle {ib. 
351 off.), he declines to accept it, and even argues 
against it. The same vagueness is shown in 
the sophist’s claim to turn the ‘>veaker’ into the 
* stronger ’ case {rbv ijrrui \6yov Kpelrrio iroieit'). The 
desire to excel was a passion with Greeks, especi¬ 
ally to win forensic honours; why should the 
pursuit of this branch of excellence impair another 
— a scrupulous regard for right? Absolute 
inability to see where the Socratic elenchus will 


land him is a main feature of comic relief in 
Plato’s presentation of Protagoras, as of other 
early sophists. Among other tendencies of his 
time, Protagoras took part in the {)rotest of philo¬ 
sophers against the tbeological opinions or the 
poets. His famous utterance runs thus : 

‘Of the pods I cannot say whether they exist or not, nor of 
what nature they are. For there are many obstaolea to inejuiry, 
capeoially the obscurity of the problem and the shortness of 
life’ (Diog. Laert. ix. 61). 

Here the nature of the gods is obviously the real 
problem, and frank agnosticism, however provoca¬ 
tive of odium, was in keening with the highest 
thinking of an era of ‘ enligJitenmeiit.’ The most 
original opinion ascribed to Protagoras is of course 
that man is the measure of existence and non¬ 
existence. Ever since its publication this maxim 
has been a subject of controversy, as Plato’s 
Theadetus proves. It seems to be an affirmation 
of the subjective element in all experience, all 
thought and language. ’rhere may have been 
need for such emphasis in Greece, but in Koine the 
very forms of giving evidence {arbitror^ videtur 
mild) were a perj)etual reminder that in the laNv- 
couit, at any rate, in the investigation of facts, it 
was impossible to go behind the individual. Some 
say that the maxim amounts to a recognition of the 
relativity of knowledge. It should rather be ‘of 
opinion.’ There is nothing in it to forbid the con¬ 
clusion that absolute knowledge is impossible, but 
that opinions are rehitively true ; and .so Plato 
seems to have understood it. That its author 
never intended it to bear any destructive practical 
consequences is ailmitted by Plato {Thccct. 165 E- 
168c). Nor would it be fair to link it up, as 
Plato has done, with Heraclitean doctrine—‘all 
things are as they seem to all,’ for ‘all things flow 
like a stream’—or with a subtle theory privately 
imparted to disciples {Thetvt. 15511.); ancl, though 
Sextus fathers this theory on Protagoras {Pyridi. 
Ilypotyp. i. 217), he cites no authoritative w'ork, and 
may therefore be presumed to be drawing upon Plato. 
Lastly, the brilliant defence put into the mouth 
of Protagoras by his critic ( Thecet. 166 C tt‘.) suggests 
that the author of the dialogue had become con¬ 
scious that his handling of the maxim had been 
.somewhat too free, and that he wished to redress 
the balance. Generally speaking, it is most 
mprobable that the first framer of such a maxim 
could have foreseen, much less intended, all that 
acute metaphysicians like Plato and Aristotle have 
deduced from it. Even the p.sychological implica¬ 
tions of the doctrine were but imperfectly under¬ 
stood at a time when no one could explain why 
perceptions of tastes and flavours were variable, 
while men agreed in their perception of weight. 
It seems safest, therefore, to make of Protagoras 
neither a positivist nor a pragmatist, whatever 
superficial analogies to these later doctrines may 
be ingeniously read into his maxim. 

Literatcrk.—E. Zeller, Philosophie der Grieclien* 8 vols., 
Leipzig, 1876-1903, Eng. tr., London, 1881-1903 ; T. Gomperz, 
Grxe^hische Denker, 8 vols., Leipzig, 1896-1909, Eng. tr., Ijondon, 
1901-12; J. Burnet, OrrcA Philosophy, pt. i., London, 1914; 
G. Grote, Plato, 8 vole., do. 1868; B. Jowett, The Dialogrus 
^ Plato^, 6 vole., Oxford, 1892. From a tnass of monographs 
may bo cited H. Jackson, JPh xiii. [1886] 242 ff. ; F. C. S. 
Schiller, Plato or Protagoras it Oxford, 1908. See also the 
literature of art. Sopuists. R. D. HiCKS. 

PROTECTION.— See Economics. 

PROTESTANTISM.—1. Derivation and defi¬ 
nition.—The Lat. protestariy a post-Augustan word 
‘ound in Quintilian and frequent in law% means 
to profess,’ ‘ bear witness (or declare) openly,’ so 
bat it is nearly equivalent to projiteri ; in both 
cases the preposition adds the idea of openness or 
publicity to that of witness or declaration. It has 
no inherent negative force as a protest against 
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Bomething, though it is often used in law as a 
declaration that the speaker’s meaning has been 
misunderstood. 

Of the cognate English words, we find * protesta¬ 
tion’ in Haiiipole(c. 1340), and thenceforth they 
imply, like the Latin, an open declaration. 

Thus in Shikespeare, M\ich Ado about Nothing, v.'i. 149: 
•Do me rijfiit, or 1 will protest your cowardice*; Macbeth, 
V. li. 11: ‘ Youths that even now protest their first of manhood.’ 

The negative meaning common in modern English 
came in later. Thus a bill might be ‘protested’ 
(from 1622), i.e. an open declaration made that it 
had been presented and not paid. There were also 
‘protestations’ (later ‘ protests’)in the Lords from 
1626 and in the Civil War, though they were not 
common till after the Restoration. Johnson, 
however (1755), still defines ‘protestation’ as ‘a 
solemn declaration of resolution, fact, or opinion,’ 
though he notices the negative meaning under the 
noun ‘ protest.’ 

2 . Theological meaning.—The word received a 
technical meaning in theology from tht? protest 
made by the Lutheran princes and some free cities 
before the Diet at Speyer in 1529. An earlier Diet 
at Worms in 1521 had put Luther to the h:inof the 
Empire and ordered the suppression of heresy. 
But the lieresy spread nevertheless, and, when 
another Diet met at S^joyer in 1526, it was 
supported by strong princes, and a compromise 
had to be made on the principle of ‘( iijus regio, 
ejus religio.’ It was decided, and that unani¬ 
mously, that, till a General Council met, every 
prince should be free to make religious changes if 
he thought fit. But by a second Diet at Speyer in 
1529 the comju'omise was annulled; all further 
innovations were forbidden to Lutheran princes, 
and the Zwinglian doctrine was made unlawful. 
Hereupon (19th April) the ‘protestation’ was 
drawn up. In it the princes (of Saxony, Branden¬ 
burg, Brunswick-Luneburg, Anhalt, Hesse) and 
fourteen cities (some of them Zwinglian) declare 
that they will not carry out the new edict or tolerate 
the Mass in their dominions, further maintaining 
that the unanimous decision of one Diet could not 
be reversed by a mere majority in another, and 
that, as they had acted according to Scripture and 
con.science, they could not in any case admit the 
right of a majority to control them. There is no 
question here of any particular doctrines—only an 
assertion of the liberty of particular churches ; the 
actual doctrines of the princes were set forth next 
year in the Confession of Augsburg. 

3 . Lutherans and Calvinists.—Thus ‘ Protes¬ 
tants ’ at linst meant Lutherans as oj)poscd alike to 
Papists and Zwinglians. 'Phe word was convenient 
from a political standpoint, and came into use in 
spite of Jaither’s own dislike of it, so that it soon 
became the current name for Lutherans in Germany 
and England. Then came a double development. 
On one side the Romanists persisted in stigmatiz¬ 
ing the heretics of the Reformation all over Europe 
as Lutherans ; on the other the heretics themselves 
came to adopt from the Lutherans the common 
name of Protestants. The unifying force was the 
consciousness of a common cause against Rome ; 
but it worked slowly. The breach between 
Luther and Zwingli in 1529 was never made up. 
So four of the fourteen cities presented a separate 
Confession {Tetrapolitana) at Augsburg, and 
Zwingli sent a third. Calvin some years later 
signed the Augsburg Confession of his own accord ; 
but all through the second half of the 16th cent. 
Lutherans and Calvinists hated each other almost 
as they hated Rome. The Lutherans established 
their principle of ‘ Cujus regio, ejus religio’ at the 
Peace of Augsburg in 1555, and henceforth were 
(so to speak) respectable heretics, but the Calvin¬ 
ists had no protection. They bore the brunt of 


the battle with Rome, and they gained on the 
Lutherans in Germany. So the quarrel was 
bitter, and the misfortunes of the first period of 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618-24) were in great part 
caused by the unwillingness of Imtheran princes 
to help Calvinists, and it was only under the 
pressure of the calamities which followed that they 
learned to sink their dill'erences under the common 
name of Protestants. 

4 . Anglican usage.—In England the Lutherans 
had little intluenee after the time of Henijvili., 
and their consuhstantiation is repudiated in Art. 
xxviii. only alter an heavenly and spiritual 
manner ’). 1 he Reformers looked to Bullinger and 

Calvin, rather than to Melanchthon and Chemnitz. 
In doctrine, then, the Church of England leaned 
more to Calvin ; but it had a political tie with 
Lutheranism. Among the evei-clianging phases of 
Elizabeth’s policy in her early years was the idea 
of gaining something from the Peace of Augsburg, 
hy tryii^g to pass lierself oil as substantially a 
Lutheran ruler ordering the religion of her own 
people like the German princes. The strange 
tricKs in her private chapel indicate this policy 
rather than any leaning to Romanism. Moreover, 
‘^he a])preciated the Enustian obedience of the 
Lutherans, and detested the ecclesiastical inde¬ 
pendence of Calvinism. Thus there wa.s a true 
affinity between the Erastian church of Elizabeth 
and the Erastian churches of N. Germany, and 
English Churchmen of the ofiicial sort learned to 
call themselves Protestants like the Lutherans, 
while the Puritan section clung to Geneva, and 
was not forward to adopt the name. It is not 
found in any revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer, nor in Jewel’s Apology (London, 1567), 
and even the Canons of 1604 only claim that the 
Church of England is ‘ a true and apostolical 
church.’ But by IG08 we find mention of ‘ Papists, 
Protestants, Puritans, Brownists,’ where the word 
is used strictly of the Church in opposition to 
Puritans as well as Romanists. In this sense 
it became a watchword of the Caroline divines, and 
was frankly adopted by Laud himself. Even 
Chillingworth’s won of Protestants a Safe \Vay 

to Salvation (Oxford, 1638) has the Church in view, 
and forms a transition to a wider meaning only 
becau.se the supremacy of Scripture is the doctrine 
of all the Churches 01 the Reformation. So, too, 
when Charles I. declares his attachment to the 
Protestant religion, he is disavowing Popery and 
Puritanism together. So also Laud. But what 
the Thirty Years’ War did for Germany was done 
for England by the Puritan policy of the Common¬ 
wealth and the Protectorate and by the Romaniz¬ 
ing policy of the Stuarts. In different ways both 
brought the Nonconformists nearer to the Church 
in a common consciousness of antagonism to the 
common enemy, so that they began to be known 
as Protestant dissenters in contrast with Popish 
recusants and some of the extreme sectaries. 
Thus Protestantism became a general name for 
every sect sprung from the Reformation which 
could be considered nassably orthodox. The 
Quakers were included, out the claim of Socinians 
and Deists was more doubtful. They are not 
among the Protestant dissenters relieved by the 
Toleration Act. We find ‘Protestant dissenters’ 
in a bill of 1672, and constant mention of the 
Protestant religion or the Protestant interest. At 
the Revolution the Prince of Orange declares 
(10th Oct. 1688) that he comes over hecaii.se the 
Protestant religion is endangered ,* Delarnere in 
Cheshire rises in defence of it; and the Bill of 
Rights limits the Crown to such persons as ‘ bein<^ 
Protestants’ shall make the declaration imposed 
on members of Parliament in 1678 denying tran- 
substantiation and disavowing the worship of the 
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Virgin Mary or any other saint and the sacrifice of 
the Mass as ‘superstitious and idolatrous.* By 
the Act of Settlement the sovereign must be a 
Protestant—jierhaps a Lutheran like George I.— 
hut he must ‘ join in communion Avith the Church 
of Kngland as by law established.’ So the law 
still remains, except that the declaration of 1678 
was abolished for members of Parliament in 1829, 
and softened for the King in 1911, though he is 
still required to be a Protestant. 

5 . The modern view.—The word has undergone 
no serious change of meaning since the end of the 
17 th century. But, being now o])posed to Romanism 
instead of to Puritanism, it was disliked by some 
of the High Churchmen a century ago, such as 
Alexander Knox ; and it is now cordially detested 
by the Tractarians and their succes.sors, not only 
as summing up most of the things that they chiefly 
hate, but even more as linking the Church of 
England with Churches of Christ which they 
count no better than unlawful assemblies. But, 
if we look at the general j)osition—at things 
instead of words—there can be no doubt that the 
oflicdal doctrine of the Church of England is as 
definitely Protestant as it can well be. To sum up 
in the words of Bishop Stubbs of Oxford : 

‘While, however, I distinctly claim for our Church her full 
Catholic character unembarrassed by any such committal [to 
the doj^matlc utterances or disciplinary macliinery of any of 
the communities that have called themselves Protestant], I 
w’ould in the strongest way condemn the idea that would 
rei)udiate the name of Protestant as a mere name of negation, as 
well as the not ion that the maintenance of Protestant negation 
Is the whole or the most important part of our religious work and 
history. I should unhesitatingly reject the theory that regards 
ProtestantiBin by itself, either at home or abroad, as a religious 
system devoid of spiritual constructive energy' {Visitation 
Charges^ Ix)ndon, 1904, p. 842). 

Litbraturh.—I t will be enough to name OED vii. 1604 f. ; 
W. Wace, in Church and Faith (Essays on the teaching of the 
Church of England by various writers), Edinburgh and London, 
1899; the ordinary histories of the Keforrnation, and for the 
Continent the elaborate art. by F. Kattenbusch, in PRE^ 
5^vi. 135 fl. H. M. Gwatkin. 

PROVERBS. — I. Definition.—While the formal 
definition of a {)roverb is difficult to frame, and 
every authority attemi)ts to give his own, there is 
a general agTeement as to the chief characteristics 
of proverbial .sayings, b'our qualities are neces¬ 
sary to constitute a j)roverl); brevity (or, as some 
prefer to f)ut it, conciseness), sense, piquancy or 
salt (Treiudi), and i)(q)ularity. Aristotle, in writ¬ 
ing of proverbs, embodied three of these properties 
in defining them as ‘remnants which, on account 
of tlieir shortness {avPToiiLav) and correctness 
(5e^t6T7;ra), have been saved out of the wrecks and 
ruins of ancient philosoj)hy.’^ More modern 
definitions, such as ‘ a short pithy saying in 
common and recognized use,’* or ‘much matter 
decocted into a few words,’® or ‘the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one,’^ set forth the same 
elements in slightly varying phraseology. Mere 
brevity, how^ever, will not give an expression the 
force of a j)roverb; it must in every case present 
a serious thought, and expressions dealing with 
trivialities can never gain the force and prestige of 
proverbial sayings. By T)i(iuancy or salt we under¬ 
stand the wit that is emlx)died in a genuine adage. 
In its wdt the proverb expresses a pungent criticism 
of life which frequently has a flavour of cynicism 
about it. On this quality depends the i)OW'er of a 
proverb to do more than amuse the hearer. Its 
wit, like the barb of an arrow, makes tlie maxim 

1 According to Aristotle, proverbs are important for the 
following reasons! on TroAaia? el(Ti <f>i\o(ro<f>ias iy rat? /atyeVrat? 
avdpioirtoy <f>0opaU airoXofieiojv ryKaToActMfuira vepitrwOeyTa Sia 
ervyropiay <toI fiffirfrTjTa (ascribed to Aristotle by Synesius, 
Encomium Calvitii^ ed. ‘Tumeh,’ p. 69). 

2 OED, s.v. 

8 Thomas Fuller, Onomologia, Adagies, and Proverbs, 2 vols., 
London, 1732, pp. 1728-31. 

* Lord John Russell (1792-1878) 


stick in the memory. There are many sayings in 
all literatures which are not recognized as proverbs 
because they lack the element of popularity. To 
attain the rank of a proverb, a saying must either 
spring from the masses or be accepted by a people 
as true. In a profound sense it must be the vox 
populi. Eiseleiii, a German collector of firoverbs, 
has emphasized this element in his detiiiition : ‘ A 
proverb is a sentence coined wdth the public stamp, 
current, and of acknowledged value among the 
)eoi>lo.’^ To jmt it more briefly, a proverl) is a 
lousebold word of the jieople. James Howell, an 
English parteTniogra})her, incorporated in his col¬ 
lection 600 proverbial sayings which he himself 
invented, but, as they were not coined with the 
juiblic stain[>, they have never been used or quoted.* 
A true j>roverl), then, is a spontaneous growth out 
of the soil of national character; it is in a sense 
autochthonous, and among the peojde w ho gave it 
birth it possesses a finality from which there is no 
appeal. This popular element is implied in the 
etymology of both the Latin and GreeK terms. In 
the former language the term was prvvcrbiumy 
signifying ‘a word uttered in public.’ The 
synoiiyiii adngiurn, which is usually traced to the 
phrase ad agendntn aptuin, and from which we get 
our English ‘ adage,’ besides suggesting this popular 
origin, also suggests a moral tone and brings out 
the practical nature of the proverb. The (ireck 
correlative is similar in import, irapoi/xla, signifying 
a trite roadside expression. 

The stain 1 ) of i)ublic approval gives proverbs a 
profound innuence even wlieii they convey a false 
morality. A genuine proverb may not embody a 
true ethical principle, yet it is an index to what 
the people regard as true, and presents their ideals 
of life and conduct. Certain groups of proverbs 
have a peculiar authority for a special, and in a 
sense an artificial, reason. All the sayings of the 
canonical book of Proverbs among Jews and Christ¬ 
ians, those of the Vedic writings among the Hindus, 
and those that are embedded in the Qur’an among 
Muslims have wielded a tremendous authority, on 
account of the inspiration claimed for these books. 
Many of the sayings of Jesus are in the form 
of proverbs, ami He frequently used proverbs to 
make His teaching impressive. He took some 
from Jew'isli literature and others from the current 
speech of the peo}>le ; still others He coined Him¬ 
self. The authority of these and their influence 
on ethics and religion are due to the unique posi¬ 
tion of authority in which the Founder of Christi¬ 
anity is acknowledged t-o stand. In the sphere of 
religion the proverbial sayings of Jesus have exer¬ 
cised the widest and most pervasive influence of 
any group of proverbs. 

2 . Origin.—In discussing the origin of proverbs 
it is necessary to make a sharp distinction oetw'een 
the j)opular proverbial saying and the literary pro¬ 
verb, or gnome. The latter is the product of renex- 
ion, and its final form is likely to be the result of 
considerable literary polishing, while the former 
is naive and was originally uttered spontaneously 
and in connexion with some occasion or event that 
stirred the imagination. It is in keeping w ith its 
popular origin that the author of a genuine pro¬ 
verb is unknown; it is a spontaneous utterance 
which has been called forth by an unusual and 
stirring incident or experience. It originated 
wdth the people and has gained circulation and 
authority through universal acceptance of its 

4 J. Eiselein, SprichwOrter des deutschen Volkes, Freiburg, 
1840, p. X: ‘ Daa Sprichwort let eln mit offentlicrhem Geprage 
ausgemunzter 8atz, der seinen Cura und anerkannten Weixh 
unter dem Volke hat.* In this connexion the famous definition 
of Erasmus (Adagiorum Chiliades tres) may be given : ‘ Celebre 
dictum, scita quaplam novitate insigne.’ The second part of 
this definition is not generally accept^ by recent investigators. 

2 Proverbs and Old Sayed Satvs and Adages, London, 1669. 
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truth. The sages of Israel may have started with 
the popular proverb as the basis of their work, but 
their nnished product shows evidence of careful 
literary workmanship. The literary flavour of 
tlie gnome is unmistakable, and its lineage can 
very frequently be traced. If this distinction is 
maintained, the polished gems of the canonical 
book of Proverbs are gnomes. They are fruits of 
long reflexion. 

The genuine popular proverb takes us back to 
the infancy of races and civilizations; in their 
origins they belong to the age which gave birth to 
the folk-song and the ballad. The OT reveals the 
manner of the genesis of the folk-proverb. An 
impressive event called it forth. The incongruity 
of the situation when Saul fell under the influence 
of the prophetic ecstasy produced such a profound 
impression on the po{)ular mind that it led to the 
utterance of the proverb, ‘ Is Saul also among the 
prophets?’ (1 S lO'*'’^-)- We also know an ancient 
Egyptian proverb which owes its origin to some 
historical event. Alluding to Merenptjdi's fame 
in Libya, it runs: ‘ The youth say to youth, con¬ 
cerning his victories, “ It has not been done to us 
before since the time of Re.’”^ Freytag thinks 
that many of the oldest Arabic proverbs arose in 
connexion with some notable event in the history 
of a tribe or some striking personal experience.'* 
The historical occasion that gave birth to famous 
popular proverbs is more easily traced in iiie (ireek 
and Latin literatures. With the words, ‘ Don’t 
move Camarina ’ {fiij kIvu Ka/xapii/a*'), the Greeks 
were accustomed to caution each other to give 
questions fraught with uncertain issues a wide 
berth. The allusion is historical and refers to the 
araining of the lake north of Camarina contrary to 
th« advice of the oracle, thus weakening the 
defences of the city. The famous Latin adagC; 
‘Romanus sedendo‘vincit,’ sprang from the ellec 
tive tactics of TIannibars opponent, Fabius 
Maximus. The popular proverb, ‘When you go 
to Rome, do as Rome does,’ is an interesting 
instance of how an aphorism may grow out of an 
incident which was subsequently forgotten, hew 
who use it know that it had its origin in connexion 
with Monica, the mother of St. Augustine. As 
the Sabbatli was a feast day in Milan according to 
prevailing Roman usage, but a fast at her native 
place of Tagastc, Monica was perplexed as to 
her course and her conscience troubled her. St. 
Ambrose settled the case of conscience by uttering 
this oft-quoted adage. 

Another group of ])roverbs were derived tron 
riddles ( 7 .U.), and it may well be that many of tin 
maxims of the OT <*,anonical collection oiuginatec 
in tliis way. The adage of Pr 22 *, ‘ A good nanv 
is rather to be chosen than great riches, and Iqviii,' 
favour than silver and gold,’ is probably the hnishe' 
form of an answer to a riddle. The riddle was 
i)robably propounded as follows: ‘What is wort 
more than gold?’; the answer would be, ‘A goo' 
name.’* Again, a proverb may be the condensa 
tion of a fable or parable into a single phrase, 
Thus arose the popular Greek adage, ‘ lo play tlu 
fox to another fox^ (dXionf^iv irpbi kr^pav dWexa) 
A popular maxim even in modern times. Ever’ 
cock on his own dunghill,’ can be traced back t 
Seneca, who thus summed up the quintessence o 
one of ^sop’s fables (‘(iallus in suo sterquilinn 
plurimum ’).“ This process accounts for the genesi 
of English aphorisms like ‘sour grapes and do< 
in the manger.’ 

1 J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 190o-0, 

^ W. F. Freytag, Arabum Proverbia, Bonn, 1843; cf. esp 

Oort and I. Hooykaas, The Bible for Learners 
Boston, 1878-79, ii. 80. 

* Apoeol. 


Famous proverbs which owe their popularity to 
,heir well-balanced symmetrical phraseology have 
ong individual histories behind tliem. This liter¬ 
ary development frequently cannot bo traced in 
the languages of antiquity. Rut the process by 
which a po[)ular saying was cut and polished into 
L gem by a succession of artists may be seen in the 
case of Sterne’s famous adage, ‘ God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.’ Sterne found it in the 
writings of George Herbert (1640) in the form, 
‘To a close-shorn sheep God gives wind bj*^ 
measure’; llerbeit in turn borrowed it from the 
French, and it has been traced back to the 
'iatin. 

3. Form. — While the folk-proverb, when it 
Driginates, may not circulate in jiuetic dress, yet 
well-established proverbs and gnomes are almost 
invariably expressed either in ihytbmieal language 
or in poetry proper. The Hebrew proverbs of the 
OT canon, as well as those of Sirach,* possess all 
:he characteristic features of Hebrew poetry, the 
most notable of which is parallelism. Sumerian 
proverbs, among the most ancient that have conie 
down to us, display the same charactmistic. 
Arabic proverbs are couched in the various rhymes 
of A 1 able jioetry. (Lioniic poetry forms a large 
section ot the etliical side of Sanskrit literature. 
The Chinese proverbs are in the form of couplets. 
With this people it has been a favourite practice 
in the schools for the teacher to give one line and 
the scholar to furnish the second.* The majority 
of Greek proverbs are metrical in form. The 
Greek gnomic poets, like Tbeognis and Solon, did 
for Greek literature what unknown poets did for 
the Hebrew—gave many of the popular proverbial 
sayings a literary setting and thereby^ invested 
them with a permanent inllucnce. The usual 
metres of Greek proverbs are the anapiestic, iambic, 
trochaic, and dactylic.* In modern literatures 
provtu’bs usually assume poetical form, for rbyiiie 
and alliteration lend charm not only to English 
proverbs hut also to those of all modern nations. 
A few samples must suHice : ‘ A king s lace should 
give grace ; ‘ Slow help is no help ; ‘ Who goes 
a-horrowing goes a-sorrowiiig ’; ‘ Qui nrend, se 
rend ’; ‘ Chi vh piano v^i sano, o v^i lontano ; 

‘ Gates Wort find’t gute Statt ’; ‘ Wie die Arbeit, 
so dcr I.ohu.’ A popular Italian proverb combines 
the three qualities of brevity, rhyme, and allitera¬ 
tion: ‘Traduttori, traditori,’ ‘Translators, traitors. 
Proverbs abound in certain figures of speech which 
add to their impressiveness. The two most char¬ 
acteristic of these figures are hyperbole and 
paradox. The forcibleness of the proverb is largely 
due to the employment of these figures of sneech, 
which the Oriental especially atlects. As an 
example of hyperbole let us cite an Arabic proverb : 
‘ Fling him into the Nile and he will come up with 
a fish in his mouth,’ or the German ‘ Wer’s Gliick 
hat, dem kalhcrt ein Ochs’ (‘The lucky man’s ox 
calves’); as a paradoxical proverb, note ‘No 
answer is also an answer.’ 

4 . Occurrence.—Proverbs are of universal occui- 
rence ; there is no speech or language in w hich they 
are not found. Going back to the remotest anti¬ 
quity, we discover them embedded in the literary 
remains of Babylonia and Egypt. The oldest 
are found in a Sumerian text. Rawlinson, ii. 16, is 
the copy of a tablet inscribed with examples for 
instruction in Sumerian grammar, and a number 
of these examples consist of ancient Sumerian pro¬ 
verbs. In all, this tablet has preserved eighteen 
proverbs and riddles, some 01 which are very 
1 In addition to commentaries on the Apocrypha, consult art. 

Smith, Proverbs and Common Sayings from the 

Chinese, Shan^chtW, 1902. u ■ iminA in 

s An excellenl art. on clnssiral^ proverbs is to be found m 

Quarterly Review, exxv. [1868J 217 ff. 
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similar in structure to those of the OT.^ Among 
the E<^yr)tianH the viziers Kegumne, Imhotep, and 
Ptaho'tep, of the Vltli dynasty, put their wisdom 
into the form of proverbs. As these othciala belong 
to the Old Kingdom, t.e. prior to 2h00 K.C., some 
conception may be gained of the antiejuity of pro¬ 
verbial literature among the Egyptians. Long 
before the days of Confucius the Chinese had 
embodied their wisdom in gnomes, and they were 
a favourite vehicle for moral instruction with that 
sage. Tlie proverb had reached a position of com¬ 
manding inliuence among the Greeks prior to the 
great gnomic poets, Solon, Phocylides, and The- 
ognis. The great lyric poets who preceded them, 
and the seven so-called wise men who followed, 
put into literary form the popular wisdom of preced¬ 
ing generations. An adequate testimony to this 
fact is the famous anthology, Sarngadhara-Pad- 
dhati^ of the 14th cent., containing 6000 verses 
cullc(l from 264 diOerent writers.^ Politlingk 
collected 7613 verses of Sanskrit gnomic poetry 
and published them under the title Indische 
Spriiche (Leii)zig, 1870-74). Aphoristic ethical 
poetry was zealously cultivated among the Hindus. 
Turning to one of the standard collections of pro¬ 
verbs, such as La Sapie?iza del Mondo by G. Straf- 
forello, a monumental Italian dictionary of pro¬ 
verbs, we find catalogued in it proverbial sayings 
from every nook and corner of the world. No 
race, whether higher low in the scale of civiliza¬ 
tion, has been without them. Nations renowned 
for the cultivation of literature have treasured 
their proverbial inheritance and have polished 
their adages until they have become gems. Non¬ 
literary people, the savages of primitive culture, 
have bad their proverbs, which have been learned 
only through direct intercourse with the people. 
The missionary and the adequately equipped 
traveller have collected these for us. A notable 
anthology of this kind is R. F. Burton’s Wit and 
Wisdom from W. Africa (London, 1865). C. M. 
Doughty, in the classic Travels in Arabia Deserta 
(Cambridge, 1888), records a few that he heard in 
conversation with the Bedawin. While proverbs 
are universal in their occurrence and are lound to 
take local form and colour even in the dialects of 
modern languages, yet they are especially beloved 
by Oriental peoples, and it is among tliem that 
they were seriously cultivated. In the modern 
world of Europe and America the folk-proverb still 
wields a potent influence among tne masses, 
while the gnomic saying which has behind it the 
authority of great literary genius is often quoted 
by the cultivated. 

5 . Value and significance.—Proverbs and gnomic 
literature are worthy of serious study for two 
principal reasons: ( 1 ) they have had a subtle and 
pervasive influence on popular opinion ; ( 2 ) they 
are trustworthy witnesses to the social, political, 
ethical, and religious ideals of the peojilcs among 
whom they originated and circulated. Gerber says : 

‘The significance of the proverb in its influence on the forma¬ 
tion and preservation of the inodes of thought is to be rated 
very high. Its influence on the civilization of nations is exceed¬ 
ingly far-reaching. With silent guidance it moulds public 
opinion as powerfully and as manifoldly as the estimate of the 
relations of private life, indeed even the reflections of the 
highly cultured ’ {Die Sprache ala Kunst, il. 405). 

The greatest literary geniuses have set the seal 
of their approval upon popular proverbs and made ; 
them household words oy quoting them or placing 
them in the mouths of their characters. Among 
the Greeks many of the earliest proverbs were 
responses of oracles; their poets were fond of 
quoting and coining maxims and proverbial say¬ 
ings. All the great writers of Hellas afl'ect them. 

1 M. Jager, ‘Assyrische Riithsel und Spriichwdrter,’ BASS U, 
11891] 274 flf. 

* This Sanskrit work is analyzed in ZDMO xxvii. [1873]. 


They are found in the verses of Hesiod and Homer, 
among the lines of the lyrist Pindar, the gnomic 
poets Solon and Theognis, the great tragedians 
and comic poets.^ The moral of many of the stories 
of the Homeric poems was summed up in a single 
line which gained currency as a proverb. The 
great Latin poets loved the nroverb, and many 

roverbs that are common in tne modern world go 

ack to Horace, Juvenal, or Terence; e.^., the 
Frenchman characterizes the favourite of fortune 
as *lo fils de la poulo blanche,’ a phrase which can 
be traced to Juvenal’s ‘ gal lime filius alba?.’^ 
Shakespeare has given popularity and authority to 
many a .striking sentence which has become a pro¬ 
verb in cultivated circles. Two may be mentioned : 

* Something is rotten in the state of Denmark,’ 
and ‘All’s well that ends well.’ Dante’s ‘Lasciate 
ogni speranza,’ Molifcre’s ‘ Voiis I’avez voulii, George 
Dandin,’and Schiller’s ‘ Die schonen Tage in Aran- 
juez sind nun zu Ende’ are cxamjiles of proverbial 
sayings which have become liousehold wortls through 
the popularity of national poets. 

The great philosophers of antiquity did not 
di.sdain proveros. The pages of Aristotle and Plato 
are liberally sprinkled with terse, pithy sayings, 
and Cicero’s writings teem with proveros. More 
than this, proverbs and gnomic literature were 
two of the seed-plots of Greek philosoidiy. The 
political and moral ])hil()Sophy of the Hellenic race 
had its origins in the isolated maxims and gnomes 
of the seven sages of Greece and the gnomic; poetry 
of Theognis and his contemporary, Phocylides ( 6 th 
century H.c. ).* 

While Greek philosophy outgrew these humble 
beginnings and ueveloped into an elaborate meta¬ 
physical system, the s])irit that produced the 
proverbs of Solomon and Sirach reached its full 
development within the pale of later Judaism. 
The number of jiroverbs was legion, and they were 
u.sed by the learned rabbis, were current in social 
intercourse, and were the favourite means of im¬ 
parting ethical instruction to tlie youth. The two 
Talmuds, Jerusalem and Babylonian, the Mishnah, 
and the Midrasliim, as well as the Targums, are 
rich in proverbs and proverbial sayings. They 
occur both in Aramaic and in Hebrew, touch upon 
almost every conceivable subject, and extend over 
a period of more than 800 years of Jewish history, 
from Simon the Righteous (higdi priest,310-291 B.C.) 
down to Rabbi Asher. The best known and most 
popular collection of Jewish proverbs is found in 
the Mishnic tract entitled Pirqe AbhOth (‘Sayings 
of the Fathers’).^ Another famous collection is 
the AbhOth de R. Nathan. The former, usually • 
bound with a Jewish prayer-book, contains the 
sayings and proverbs of 63 rabbis and teachers 
arranged chronologically and covering a period of 
500 years, from 300 B.C. downwards. Its import¬ 
ance may be judged from the rule requiring a read¬ 
ing of one of its sections each Sabbath. The 
Abhbthde R. Nathan, a TOsefta or Haggadaof the 
Mishnic tract Abhdth, consisting of 41 chapters 
which contain proverbs and their explanations, 
reached its final form in the 8 th (;entury A.D. 

The Jews of this period delighted in gnomes. 
A ouotation from the Midrash Rahbdh to Canticles 
will give an idea of the esteem in which they were 
held: 

Let not a prorerb be despised In thine eyes, for by means of 
a proverb one is able to understand the words of the Torah 
(Midr. Cant. It). 

It was all the more highly esteemed if it could be 
supported by a proof text from the OT. In this 

1 Menander’s collection entitled SententicB Monostichce was 
famous in antiquity. 

* xiii. 141. 

* E. Zeller, Philoaophie der Gricchen, Leipzig:, 1892, i. 106 ft. 

< Sayings of the Jetvish Fathers'^, ed. 0. Taylor, Cambrid^^, 
1897. 
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cfiRe it was introduced by one of two formulie : (1) 

‘ There is for it a proof text ’ (aii?? i‘? i?:), or (2) ‘ Lo ! it 
is a verse of tlie hicripture ’ (sin s-jp 'nh). So pojmlar 
was it, and so hi},dily esteemed, that it was used to 
elucidate problems in almost every sphere and 
cireuinslance of life. Proverbs were considered 
efficacious in removing doubts and difficulties; 
they were quoted to elucidate names and obscure 
passages of Scripture; amid sorrow they shed 
comfort, and in socdal gatherings they increased 
the good cheer. With a mashdl it was customary 
to speed the parting guest, and with one a literary 
man found an approi)riate close for his book. 

In this period of Jewish history a careful dis¬ 
tinction was drawn between the proverb of the 


Our investigation leads to the conclusion that 
among Orientals and peoples of primitive culture 
a gnomic literature forms the foundations of moral 
and political philosophy. In races of advanced 
civilization and culture it plays no part in the 
teaching of formal schools, but continues to exer¬ 
cise a potent iulluence on popular ideals of conduct 
and conception of cJiaracter. Proverbs continue 
to be employed by poets and religious teachers to 
impress upon the minds of the masses fundamental 
principles of morality and noble living. The 
authority of proverbs is acknowledged oy the 
people generally because they constitute the hoard 
of a nation’s wisdom, the silent unconscious ac¬ 
cumulation that grows up in a long lapse of time. 


scholar and the folk-proverb, and a distinctive 
formula was used to introduce each kind. To the 
former was pretixed one of the following formulm : 

‘ a proverb in the mouth of the rabbis,’ ‘the rabbis 
teach,’ ‘ they teach,’ or ‘ some say ’; to the latter : 

‘ according to the words of the people,’ ‘ so speak 
the people,’ ‘the Judicans say,’ ‘the (laliheans 
say.’ If the proverb hajipenecf to occur in Scrip¬ 
ture, there was a special introductory formula: 
‘the proverb runs’ ("Din To the folk- 

provero belong the maxims of the tradi^s and gilds, 
for each such organization or prrifession had its 
own special proverbs; to the ffiinuir bidung the 
gnomes of the collections mentioned in the preced¬ 
ing paragraph. To gain an adequate iJea of the 
scope of the topics embraced in Jewish proverbs 
and to form an estimate of their inlluence, one 
must turn to J. R. Furstenthal, llubbinische 
Anthologie (Rreslau, 1835), L. Dukes, Uabbinische 
lilumenlese (Leii»zig, 1844), or J. Fiirst, Perlen- 
schnilre Aramaischer Giwmen undLicdcr (do. 1836). 

It is worthy of note that, among tlie Chinese, 
proverbs and proverbial sayings enjoy a similar 
position of liigh esteem and a far-reaching influence. 
The classics of the Chinese abound in them, and 
ignorant peasants are said to coin them. We have 
noted above that the schoolboy is furnished with 
one line and, as an exercise, is required to com¬ 
plete the couplet. Every class of society takes 
delight in the proverb, from the emperor on his 
throne to the beggar in his hovel. There is no 
conceivable situation in life for which the proverbial 
wisdom of tlie Chinese cannot furnish some apposite 
citation. ^ , 

Among the nations of the Occident gnomic 
poetry docs not flourish, and proverbs are not used 
in the formal instruction of the philosophical 
schools, yet the popular proverb has been of im¬ 
portance in the formation of the stanclards of 
public morality. Proverbs like the following are 
valuable ethical precepts which have kept high 
ideals before the masses: ‘ A lie has no legs (the 
Spaniard says: ‘A lie has short le^s ; the Swiss: 

‘ it takes a good many shovelfuls of earth to bury 
the truth’; a Spanish parallel runs: ‘Tell the 
truth and sliame the devil ’). On the other hand, 
there are proverbial sayings accepted by the m^ses 
as current coin of the moral realm which have 
been very pernicious in their influence. Irench 
strikingly terms them ‘ scoundrel maxims {Pro¬ 
verbs and their Lessons, p. 102) They are 
frequently quoted to justify sin fl-nd immorality. 
Outstanding examples are : ‘ Every man has his 
price* (Dutch: ‘Selfs the man’); the German 
‘Einmal keinmal,’ which has had a very vicious 
influence in defence of sin; similar to it is the 
Italian : ‘ A sin concealed is half forgiven. 

Some proverbs are distinctly Christian and reach 
the heights of evangelical morality; ‘Love rules 
his kingdom wittiout a sword (Italian); r*'® 

way to heaven is by Weeping Cross^ (English); 
‘God never wounds with both hands (bpanisn); 
‘ Every cross hath its inscription * (English). 


Literatuhb.—R. C. Trench, Proverbs and their Lessons^ 
London and New York, iWOfi (the best jreneral work in Enj^lish, 
with a valuable biblioi^raphy incbid-tnr a list of proverbial 

_”„-;tion8 in various lanj^ua^es); G. Gerber, Die Sprache als 

K^oist, Berlin, 1885 (the author discusses the pro\erb as a 
literary form, ii. au7-442); Erasmus, AdagLorxein Chiliades trea, 
Venu:e, 1508 (a ^reat treasure-house of classical proverbs from 
which all subsequent writers and collectors have borrowed); G. 
Strafforcllo, La Sapiema del Mondo, 3 vols., Turin, 1883 (an 
elaborate collection of proverbs from every quarter of the globe 
translated into Italian); H. Bois, La Po^sie gnomitjue chez lea 
Uiibreux et chez Lea Grecs, Toulouse, 1886. Other important 
works have been mentioned in the article and notes. 

James A. Kelso. 

PROVIDENCE.— I. Use OF the word.— 
The Euglisb word ‘ providence,’ meaning by deriva¬ 
tion foresight, is in practice applied to thoughtful 
preparation for future needs. As used in religion, 
Providence is understood in a theistic sense to 
denote the care of God for His creatures, His 
general supervision over them, and the ordering of 
the whole course of things for their good. J’here 
is no corresponding word in Hebrew, though the 
thought is present throughout the OT. In Greek 
TTpbvoLd is used freely in classical literature for 
forethought, human and divine. It is employed 
aUsolutely in Xenophon and Plutarch for the 
watchful care of the gods, and it forms one of the 
names under which Athene was worshipped at 
Delphi. It occurs twice in Wis (14*: ‘ Thy provi¬ 
dence, O Father, guideth ’ the vessel amidst the 
waves, and 17^ *. law’less men are said to be ‘exiled 
from the eternal providence ’), In the NT irpbvoLa is 
found twice only (Ac 24'^ Ko W*), in both cases to 
describe human prevision. But the doctrine of the 
Divine ordering of theatl’airs of the world pervades 
all the NT writings. In a very wide sense some 
such idea would seem to be indispensable to 
religion, although—as in Buddhism and some forms 
of pantheism—the word ‘providence’ cannot be 
legitimately used as of a relation between ‘ God ’ 
and ‘the world.’ In popular parlance it has too 
often included superstitions and unworthy ideas of 
deity, which responsible teachers would not coun- 
t^0Tl£l«nOO 

In the more restricted area of Christian theologv 
Divine Providence ia theoretically distinguished, 
on the one hand, from God’s preservation of all 
His creatures, including man; and, on the other, 
from His moral government. The latter is said to 
concern the character and education of men as 
moral creature. 8 , their welfare and destiny, while 
Providence is concerned with the alTairsand events 
of life and the way in which a Divine purpose is 
accomplished in and through them. The two are, 
however, almost inseparable even in thought. 
The Christian doctrine is one of faith, resting upon 
the attributes and character of God generally, but 
especially as made known in Christ. Providence 
implies a God of unbounded wisdom, power, and 
goodness, who unceasingly directs human atiaiis, 
great and small, for the accomplishment of the 
highest spiritual ends. Divine action depends on 
a Divine purpose ; and this perfectly 
the Divine nature and perfections. 
faith holds that God rules and overrules all that 
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takes place in the universe, so as ultimately to 
realize His own eternal purposes. It is always 
to be understood, however, that such language 
implies a measure of symbolism. As in creation 
God is not a Divine ‘ artificer,’though the phrase¬ 
ology employed inavseern sometimes to imply this, 
so Tn I’rovidence lie does not need to ‘ plan * and 
scheme as men do ; He views all things a^ub specie 
(etcrnitatis. But, allowing for the imperfection of 
human speech, the truth as to the relation between 
God and the world is best conveyed by some such 
pljraseology. 

II. Historical. — i . Introductory. — Beliefs 
implying some kind of living relation between 
divine and human beings are found in all religions ; 
in proportion as these die down, the character of 
the system changes from a religion to a philosophy. 
Even in fetishism, or in Caliban’s description of 
Setebos, some kind of purpose is discernible, some 
measure of protection is granted to worshippers 
who take the 8 tej )8 necessary to propitiate the 
ruling powers. In polytheism, with its ‘gods 
many and lords many,’ such a word as ‘ Baalim ’ 
may stand simply for unknown forces in nature or 
for particular deities who quite arbitrarily reward 
their favourite devotees. But, as in Greek mytho¬ 
logy, an order may be discernible in the pantlieon. 
Sucli a measure of superiority may be assigned to 
Zeus tliat his decrees may run, and his rewards 
and punishments be distributed, as those of a kind 
of secondary Providence. Above him may stand, 
or hover, a dim lijjurc—Moipa, or *AvdyKij —so 

that it is often dilficult to say whether the rudi¬ 
mentary control of all things, as thus outlined, is 
blind or intelligent. The Buddhist idea of karma 
—tlie inexoralde linking of all acts with their 
consequences—excludes I’rovidence. Karma does 
not indeed, as has been said, necessarily lie outside 
the pale of religion projicr. A moral order may be 
bound up with it; a saviour of a sort may appear, 
and there may be, in other ways t han by nirvana^ 
an end beyond the end. But in none of these ca.ses 
can the wonl ‘ Providence’ be applied in its usual 
acceptation, since this implies intelligent purpose 
and an end presumably good and beneficent, 
together with active and constant operation for the 
attainment of clearly ccinceivcd desi;^ns. 

2 . In the OT.—The OT conception of life is 
dominated by the thought of Divine Providence in 
some sense, but progress is discernible in the ideas 
entertained of God’s purpo.ses and methods and of 
man’s relation to them. In the early stages of 
Israel’s historj^ these were neces.sarily crude and 
partial. Tribal and national ideas of deity pre¬ 
vailed, and only after the Exile was the God 
of Israel identified with the God of the whole 
earth. Without attempting in this sketch accur¬ 
ately to distinguish the stages of development, it 
may be said that, throughout the whole, God is 
recognized as accomplishing His purposes for men 
( 1 ) in the ordinary course of nature, and ( 2 ) by 
means of special interventions, or miracles. Ps 104 
l^ives a striking illustration of the belief that God 
in nature works for the benefit of all His creatures, 
making winds His messengers and flames of fire 
His mini.sters. In Jer 31^ 33^ tlie succession of 
day and night is viewed as part of a beneficent 
Divine ‘ covenant ’ with man, which cannot be 
violated or modified. The great symbolic picture 
of the chariot in Ezk 1 portrays the glory of 
sovereign Providence^ Miracles are special proofs 
that God, who can do whatever He wills, makes 
all forces to subserve His designs, especially for 
His own people. He works, however, not as fate, 
nor as mere abstract law. Man’s power of choice 
and voluntary action is presupposed ; appeals are 
made for obedience, and disobedience will be 
punished. Ultimate control, however, lies with 


the All-Sovereign, who moulds His material as a 
potter the clay ; in dealing with the h(‘adstrong 
wills of men God rules—and overrules. The story 
of Joseph shows how actions intended for evil w'ere 
made to accomplish good. The moral of this and 
nearly all OT stories is summed up in Pr 16* 
‘ A man’s heart deviseth his way : but Jahweh 
directetli his steps.’ 

Even where exceptions arise so seriono that it 
would appear cither that the idea of superinten¬ 
dence is a mistake, or that God has forgotten, or 
that ‘my way is hid from Jahweh,’ the godly man 
will not lose his confidence. In the later history 
certain standing riddles of Providence were explic¬ 
itly raised— e.g., the visiting of the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, the sufferings of the 
righteous, and the prosperity of the wicked. 
These problems were faced by the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, in certain Psalms, and in 
the book of Job, more or less unsuccessfully. The 
book of Ecclesiastes stands by itself, and its main 
drift has always been disputed. Its presence in 
the canon is probably due to the view that the 
awkward knots presented in earlier chapters were 
cut by the sliar]> knife applied to them all in 12 ^*'’ 
But some of the siteptical suggestions made in 
Qohelet h were recognized in passing moods by the 
writers of such Psalms as 49, 73, 77, and 88 , who 
nevertheless did not abandon their belief in a 
Providence both wise and kind. 

3 . In the extra-canonical writings.—In the extra- 
canonical writings of the 1 st and 2 nd centuries 
B.C. Greek and other external influences are occa¬ 
sionally manifest, but they show no weakening of 
belief in God’s righteous government of the world. 
Anthro{)omorphic expressions become less frequent, 
and tlie transcendence of God is emphasized, but 
the moral qualities of the Deity—rigditeousness 
and loving-kindness—are as fully maintained as 
in the canonical books. In Wis 8 ^ Divine wisdom 
is identical with Providence, which ‘ordereth all 
things graciously,’ and in 11 ^ the same power is 
said to have ‘ ordered all things by measure, 
number and weight.’ Delays in the execution of 
judgment are due to the fact that ‘Thou, being 
sov(ireign over thy strength, judgest in gentleness, 
and with great forbearance dost thou govern us ’ 
(12‘*^). A power of choice is given to man, for the 
Lord who made him ‘ left him in the hand of his 
own counsel,’ so that ‘ before man is life and 
death ; and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be 
given him’ (Sir 15^’). The language of Josephus 
in a much-quoted passage is not quite clear, but he 
seems to ascribe to the Pharisees a belief in ‘ fate, 
which co-operates in every action,’ while the 
Sndducees ‘ascribe all evil to man’s free choice’ 
{BJ n. viii. 14, Ant. XIII. v. 9). The chief differ¬ 
ences, however, in the Jewish doctrine of Provi¬ 
dence during this period are due to a growing belief 
in a future life and in judgment beyond the grave, 
as well as to the general tenor of Apocalyptic 
teaching conceniing the relation of the present 
and the coming age. In 2 Mac 7 the hope is 
several times reiterated that ‘ the King of the 
world will raise up those who have died for his 
laws unto an eternal renewal of life ’ (vv.*^* “ etc.). 

A, In the NT.—The NT is continuous with the 
OT, but its doctrine of Providence is more minute, 
more personal, more tender. The teaching of 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount strikes the 
key-note. Not the Lord of lieaven and earth, 
mindful of Israel alone among the nations, is there 
celebrated, but ‘your Father which is in heaven,’ 
who clothes the lilies with beauty, and without 
whom not even a sparrow falls to the ground. 
The Lord’s Prayer is addressed to a Father who 
can and will care for both the bodies and the souls 
of His children. The impartiality of the Creator 
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under a ‘ reign of law * is recognized in Mt 5 " as 
well as the special response which He makes to the 
believing prayer of true disciples (Mk 9 '^^ 1122 . 34 )^ 
Rash conclusions concerning the character of those 
upon whoni grievous calamities have fallen are 
condemned (Lk 13i’»); the anomalies and inequali- 
ties of earthly conditions will be recti tied at the 
great Judgment that is to come, by the rewards 
and iDwnishments then to be allotted. The parables 
of the lares, of Dives and Lazarus, and those 
recorded in Mt 25 are sufficient indications of 
this. 

The Aoostles in their teaching follow the lines 
thus laid down. St. Paul occasionally affords a 
glimpse into his philosophy of history, as in 
Ko 9-1 1 and 1 Co The teaching of 1 Peter 

on suffering, of Hebrews on the two Covenants 
and their issues, of 2 Peter on Divine forbearance, 
and of the Apocalypse on present and future judg¬ 
ments shows how largely the early Church in 
times of severe persecution found its theodicy in 
expectations of a coming age. The OT teaching 
concerning the Divine purposes in ordering the 
course of this world is for the most part preserved 
in the NT with special emphasis on the redeeming 
love, as well as the judicial righteousness, of God. 
Hut nothing less than a revolution w’as created by 
the revelation of a future life and the Hesurrection 
and Second Coming of Him who had ‘abolished 
death and brought life and immortality to light 
through the ^jospcl.’ Whilst the same elements 
are preserved in the spiritual landscape, tlie focus 
of the picture is so altered, and its proportions and 
values are so different, that the effect is wholly 
new. Problems of Providence almost disappear in 
the light of grace and the glory whivh shines into 
the present fife from beyond the grave. 

5 . In Graeco-Roman teaching.—Graeco-Roman 
teaching on what corresponds to a doctrine of 
Providence is chiefly represented in the Stoic 
schools. Earlier traditions are found in popular 
mythologies, which present for the most part a 
superficial view of life and human affairs. The 
schools of philosophy represented by lleraklei- 
tos and Anaxagoras inculcated a belief in the 
Eternal Reason, while lofty views of justice and 
retribution appear in the great Greek dramatists. 
Plato stands for the supremacy of the Right and 
the Good, for a World-Reason, and a World-Process, 
the teleological character of which he maintained. 
But he taught no doctrine of the nersonal care of a 
personal God. Aristotle followed on similar lines, 
and may be said to have taught monotheism 
without God. He believed in order, harmony, 
unity of control in the cour.se of the world, but the 
fact that his interpreters still debate concerning 
the connotation of the term ‘ God ’ in his writings 
speaks for itself. Cicero represents the be.st side 
of paganism when he makes Balbus say that, 
granted the existence of the gods, it must be 
acknowledged that the administration of the 
world is carried on ‘ eorum consilio * (rfe Nat, Deor, 
ii. 30). 

Epicurus and Zeno represent opposite poles of 
thought. The Epicurean held that fear of the 
gods was servile, that those who wish to live in 
serenity care nothing for the gods, as the gods, if 
there be such, care nothing for them. The Stoic, 
on the other hand, emphasized the unity of life 
and often spoke of Providence, though without 
theistic implications. His doctrine was a philo¬ 
sophic monism, the world being a single substance, 
a kind of self-evolution of the Deity. God was 
but a mode of matter, or matter a mode of God. 
The resemblance between Stoicism and Christi¬ 
anity is superficial and largely a matter of phrase¬ 
ology, though the coincidence of words and phrases 
is often very striking. Lightfoot, in his essav on 
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Paul and Seneca {Pkilippians^^ London, 1878, pp. 
270-328), has illustrated this subject at lengtn. 
Parts of Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus might be used 
by a theist believing in Providential government. 
But the God of Stoicism is s^monyrnous with 
nature, necessity, fate, the all. The Stoic said 
‘God is spirit,’ but his iri/fD/xa was an etherealized 
form of matter, and for him the universe itself is 
alive. The Providence of the Stoics was a kind of 
causal nexus running through the whole universe. 
All that happens is througli determination, cl/xa/)- 
that which is fixed by fate. The glorification 
of dTTd^eta, which was characteristic of the school, 
shows that no personal interest or care was ascribed 
to the abstraction called God. To ‘live according 
to nature’ meant that each man formed part of a 
mighty and orderly system, in harmony with 
w’hich it was his duty to live, suhmi.ssive to that 
unwers^um of which Marcus says: 

‘ O Nature I From thee are all thinfra, in thee all things 
Bubsiat, and to thee all tend’ (Meditations, iv. 19). 

Neo-Platonism exhibits more affinity with 
Christianity on the mystical side, but its specula¬ 
tive doctrine of an ineflable and absolute deity 
stands diametrically opposed to such a relation 
between God and the world as is implied by a 
fatherly Providence. 

6 . Patristic and Scholastic.—In the Patristic 
and Scholastic periods of the Christian Church 
interest, so far as our subject is concerned, circles 
chiefly round the great standing problems of the 
existence of evil and of predestination versus free 
will. A general doctrine of Providence is assumed 
W Christian teachers as essential to belief in God. 
Tlie Greek Fathers from Clement and Origen on¬ 
wards taught human freedom and respon.sibility, 
and were disposed to explain the presence of evil 
in the world by describing it as negative, not a 
substance. The teaching of predestination in the 
West was in practice held side by .side with a 
belief in Providence, Augustine furnishing a strik¬ 
ing example of this. In a famous passage {Conf. 
bk. vii. clis. 11, 13) he describes God as the only 
reality, evil being at the same time ‘ unreal ’ or 
‘partial good’ (see also Soliloq, i. 2f.). But, com¬ 
bined with these distinctly Neo-Platonist elements, 
Augustine taught a clear and elaborate doctrine of 
Providence as controlling events in their utmost 
details. His treatise de Uivitate Dei formulates a 
philosophy of history ba.sed on this fundamental 
conception. Scholasticism, by its intimate blend¬ 
ing of })hilosophy and theology, did much to 
develop Christian doctrine on the relation between 
God and the world. Thomas Aquinas brought all 
his resources to bear on questions of this kind. 
His position is that of a modified predestinarianism. 
The Divine foreordination which he teaches leaves 
room—at the expense of some inconsistency—both 
for human free will and for a doctrine of Providence 
which theoretically embraces all details in human 
history. Roman Catholic doctrine as formulated 
at Trent is based on Aquinas, and exhibits God as 
Ruler and Guardian of men in the minutire of 
individual life, as well as in the broad outlines of 
national history. 

7 . Protestant.—Protestantism manifested little 
divergence on the great fundamental questions of 
natural theology. Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli 
alike understood by Providence a Divine foreordina- 
tion, which included the operations of man as well 
as the course of nature. They believed that the 
actions of wicked men are so overruled by Divine 
wisdom and power that the presence of evil in the 
world is no blot upon God’s character and govern¬ 
ment. Few attempted to work out these general 
theories in detail. The ‘occasionalism’ {q.y.) of 
Malebranche, which implied the continuous inter¬ 
position of the Deity and treated finite things as 
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It made way for the more reasonable tlieory oi 
‘concurrence’(see be/ow). The rationalism 
of the 18th cent, produced both the Iheoaicee o 
Leibniz, with its picture of the world as, in spite 
of all its imperfections, the best of all possible 
M'orlds, and tlie caustic scepticism of Voltaire, who 
in Candide satirized an optimism which could accept 
the earthquake of Lisbon with a light heart. It 
was left for the 19th cent, to show that neither 
the faith of the optimist nor the sneer of tlie cynic 
was adequate to deal with the facts of life and 
history. 

III. Modern conceptions. — i. 19 th cent, 
theolog’y.—The changes discernible in the course 
of the 19th cent, were produced in the main by the 
following causes, themselves more or leas closely 
connected : (1) a change in the conception of God, 
which may be described as a passing from deism 
to theism, from a belief in a transcendent Deity, 
set over against the world which He originally 
created, to a God immanent as well as transcen¬ 
dent, informing and sustaining a created universe, 
which continues to be entirely dependent on His 
indw'elling power; the cold rationalism wdiich w'as 
satisfied with a mighty absentee Deity was dis¬ 
placed by belief in One who meets the craving of 
the human spirit for union and communion with 
the living God; (2) the influence of modern 
physical science, which in the first instance 
attempted a mechanical explanation of the uni¬ 
verse, but which ultimately, through its doctrine 
of evolution, revealed the world as an organism 
developing under the influence of indwelling life; 
(3) philosophical tendencies of an idealistic type, 
operative mainly at the close of the century. 
These aflected veir deeply the view taken of the 
relation between God and the world, and conse¬ 
quently the meaning of Providence. As a matter 
of fact, in the Christian theology of the period the 
name ‘God’ covered various undefined meanings, 
ranging from bare theism to views which approached 

S antheism. 'fhe prevalent orthodox opinion was 
escribed by the term concursiis, adapted from the 
Schoolmen, implying a joint activity of God and 
man, so that the effect of every act is produced 
not by God alone, nor by an independent creature. 
There is one efficiency of God and the creature, 
the evil in sinful deeds being due to man alone. 

2 . The crucial question of to-day.—The signifi- 
cance and bearings of ‘ concurrence ’ had certainly 
not been thought out. The scientific discoveries 
and philosophical activities of the 19th cent, forced 
upon theologians a number of questions which they 
w^ere only partly prepared to answer. The worms 
of theology, philosophy, physical science, and 
ordinary practical life had tieen so far apart that 
what may be called the necessary exosraosis and 
endosmosis of ideas was not effected. Such inter¬ 
communication is still far from complete, but the 
process has been carried far enough to show that 
the complex questions raised by the term ‘ Provi- 
dence ’ can be answered only by a deeper under¬ 
standing of the relations between God and man. 

Hume, among other questions which roused men 
from dogmatic slumber, put this very searching 
one—Is the philosophy of the universe to be wholly 
empirical? If so, all depends on the definition of 
‘experience.’ What are the facts on which an 
inquiry into Providence—in the sense of belief in 
an Orderer of human life, both omnipotent and 
benevolent—is to be based? Physical facts are 
clearly insufficient. The whole experience of man 
must be taken into account, and mere colligation 
of happenings will not suffice. Their interpreta¬ 


tion is all-important, and in the j)rocess postulates 
are employed concerning which fundamental diner* 
ences of opinion exist. The hypothesis of blind 
force as tlie originating and sustaining cause of 
the universe may be read into what are called 
facts, as well as the hypothesis of a celestial 
Artificer, or of an indwelling as well as overruling 
Deity. Issue between them can be joined only on 
the question, Which of these theories best accounts 
for all the facts of human experience, and what 
doctrine of Providence, or the maintenance of a 
Divine purpose in human afliiirs, is warranted in 
the light of the best modern knowledge ? Granted 
that the doctrine is one of faith, is the faith reason¬ 
ably based upon all the facts, physical, moral, and 
spiritual, of human life? It is from this stand¬ 
point that the subject has been approached during 
the close of the 19th and the opening of the 20 tn 
century. 

Does the theory of an overruling Providence, 
all-wise, almighty, and all-good, ‘ work ’ ? That is, 
does it give a permanently satisfactory account of 
the facts of life, and result in a permanently satis¬ 
fying explanation of them from a moral and spirit¬ 
ual point of view ? If it be granted to the tbeist 
that there is a God, who operates within, as well 
as over, the existing order, do the facts warrant a 
belief tliat He has power and wisdom enough to 
co-ordinate the whole and accomplish a purpose 
beneficent enough to bear out the statement that 
He is as gracious as He is powerful and wise? No 
doctrine of Providence can satisfy the modern 
mind which cannot frankly meet this question, 
[bit the issues raised are so vast and complex, and 
bey are so distinctly personal and ethical, rather 
ban philosophical and scientific, that they are, as 
bey always have been, diflerently determined by 
'itt'erent inquirers. 

3 . * General Providence.’—The answers given by 
be best representatives of modern Protestant 
theology may be described under two headings— 
general and snecial (or particular) Providence. 
Certain general principles in the ordering of human 
affairs which imply a controlling Deity are such as 
bese; (1) God works by law, i.e. by a regular and 
uniform, not by an irregular and arbitrary, method ; 
and this recognized order, while it raises serious 
’ifficulties in particular cases, is obviously advan¬ 
tageous to the welfare of the whole. Hut the 
Divine operation in question is exerted not upon a 
)la.stic material substance, but upon the partially 
ndependent and largely recalcitrant wills of men. 
Hence conflict is discernible, contradictions appear, 
and at best delay arises in the accomplishment of 
results. The principles of (2) solidarity and (3) 
sacrifice are also discernible. These imply that 
men as a race stand or fall together; that, in the 
'amily, in society, in the nation, and as time 
advances in the history of the race, individuals are 
iiade to realize the importance of self-denial, self- 
luppression, and it may be self-surrender, for the 
good of the whole. The relation between the 
parts and the whole in the organism, imperfectly 
understood at first, and still ignored in thought 
■nd practice by many, becomes increasingly clear 
ns tne knowledge and experience of mankind 
ixtend. And the twin principles of solidarity and 
sacrifice are pillars upon which any doctrine of 
^rovidence must ultimately rest. (4) While 
.dvance in the accomplishment of Divine purposes 
s slow and is retarded by only too obvious retro- 
ression, progress is on the whole discernible, 
bough the goal which by hypothesis is being 
imed at can be reached only by advance ol 
an admittedly gradual and imperfect kind. The 
ibove considerations belong to natural theology, 

6 ) The believer in a special Christian revelation 
urns naturally to that as normative and determin- 
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ative amidst the battling com])lexitie8 of human 
history. Faith in Christ holds a clue to the 
labyrinth ^vhich unaided reason disdains to use. 
Wliether Christian faith can be proved to be in 
itself reasonable or not depends upon the extent to 
which the Christian solution, resting upon the 
Incarnation, the Cross, and the Kesurrection, can 
be shown to meet the demands made upon it. 

4 * * Special Providence.’ — The term ‘special 
1 rovidence dates from the time of the Schoolmen, 
who distinguished between Providence universal, 
general, particular, special, and most special. 
Discredit has been brought upon the idea by the 
way in which it has been interpreted and the 
inferences drawn from supposed Divine interven¬ 
tion in particular cases. But it is obvious that the 
Providence which does not concern itself with species 
and gentis as well as with uiiivcrsum, and with 
tlie individual as well as with the race, is none at 
all. A deity who is ‘careful of the type’ and 
‘careless of the single life’ does not exercise pro¬ 
vidence in the usual acceptation of the word. The 
doctrine of special Providence means that God is 
able and willing, not only to promote general well¬ 
being, but also to secure to every one who trusts 
and obeys Him that all things shall work together 
for his true personal welfare. God does not gener¬ 
alize without particularizing. Such a process is as 
meaningless in the realm of intellect as it is iniqui¬ 
tous in the realm of morals. The Fatlier in heaven 
makes His sun to shine on evil and good alike; 
He operates by general laws. But He also so 
orders their working in the natural and spiritual 
w^orlds taken as one wdiole that all things are 
made, sooner or later, to contribute to the abiding 
welfare of the faithful servant of God. In this 
ordered whole there is no distimd.ion of small and 
great, as the words are often understood. The 
criterion of magnitude and importance is to be 
found in the spiritual world. The care for the 
welfare of the individual does not abrogate general 
laws. A doctrine of special Providence does not 
imply the deliverance of the individual from 
specific dangers or the granting to him of specific 
advantages. The same event has a totally diher- 
ent significance for different men. Opportunities 
proverbially come to him who is ready to use them. 
And all things may ‘ work together for good to 
them that love God ’ in a sense that is not, and 
cannot be, true for those who are not found in 
union with Himself and in harmony with His 
great designs. 

It may be said that some belief of this kind is 
essential to a theistic religion. It is tested in 
ractice by a belief in the ellicacy of prayer and 
y a corresponding doctrine of values in personal, 
social, national, and racial life. It cannot be 
proved by a priori reasoning or established by a 
complete induction from the events of experience, 
especially as understood by those for wliom the 
word ‘spiritual’ has little or no meaning. But it 
represents a reasonable faith, not a credulous or 
superstitious attitude towards the universe, because 
it is open to receive all w'ell-attested facts and 
furnishes the best explanation of experience as a 
whole, when studied from a moral and spiritual 
point of view. 

IV. Problems The difficulties in the 

way of the acceptance of a doctrine of Providence 
are in the main those raised against theism {q.v.). 
Theists maintain their view of God and the world 
in spite of the prevalence of pain, failure, death, 
and other factors of existence, of which under the 
rule of a perfectly good God only partial explana¬ 
tions can be given. The doctrine of Providence is 
the feature of theism most fret^uently assailed and 
most difficult to defend, making, as it does, the 
lofty claim that all human activities are subordi 


ated to the accomplishment of the Divine will and 
Lo purposes of perfect benevolence. Some of the 
problems raised are metaphybical and concern the 
relation of the One to the many, or the compati¬ 
bility of Divine foreknowledge with human free 
will. Others are ethical and can be satisfactorily 
dealt with only as parts of a complex whole (see 
art. Good and Evil). Others can only be 
described as standing difliculties, which must 
always attach to what Butler described with 
characteristic caution as ‘a scheme imperfectly 
understood.’ To relegate a portion of the problems 
of Providence to this category is not an unworthy 
evasion, because these proofs of human ignorance 
remain on any alternative theory of the universe 
and are—as the theist holds—far less satisfactorily 
dealt with on the hypotheses (say) of naturalism, 
deism, or pantheism. The essential conditions of 
human existence make a measure of ignorance 
concerning what may be called the plans and 
methods of Providence to be inevitable, and all 
reasonable theories of the universe allow for it. 
None the less, no doctrine of Providence can be 
defended, or is likely to be generally accepted, 
which does not find a place for great catastrophes 
—the earthquake of Lisbon, the eruption of 
Krakatoa, the Black Death, or the colossal world- 
war of 1914- . It does not come within the scope 
of the juesent article to do more than indicate 
some of the ways in which outstanding problems of 
Providence may be, not solved, but reasonably met. 

1. Evolution and design.—Evolution as part of 
the Divine method in the genesis and history of 
life is not inconsistent with teleology. Mode does 
not exf'lude puiqxise. The study oi processes need 
not interfere—though in practice it may often do 
so—with a belief in ends. The principles of evolu¬ 
tion as traced in the low’er organisms can be 
apjdied to human society only with very important 
modifications ; but, so far as evolutionary methods 
are discernible, they do not interfere with design. 
Though they may destroy the evidence for certain 
separate and specific designs and ends, they help 
greatly in building up a conception of one vast 
purpose, which as yet only dimly looms in view. 
Man is on this planet the consummation of life, 
and it is quite consistent with all that is known of 
his development to hold that by the operation of 
Providence the history of mankind is being so 
ordered that the race may realize its highest con¬ 
ceivable capacity. 

2 . Immanence and transcendence,—The idea of 
Divine immanence, which has gained such hold of 
recent years, may seem to undermine belief in 
Providence—a doctrine essentially dependent on 
Divine transcendence. The theist claims to main¬ 
tain both doctrines side by side. If immanence is 
accepted as sometimes taught, it approaches 
pantheism, and the possibility of Providence pro¬ 
portionally disappears. A professed theist, who 
yet ignores or denies the transcendence of a personal 
God, has no real belief in Providence. But even 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘The Eternal, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness’ at least prepares the 
way for a doctrine which Shakespeare’s ‘ divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will,’ carries a stage further. Also, ‘ immanence ’ 
is a word only recently adopted to express, not 
quite happily, the fact that tne Divine relation to 
the creature, and especially the course of human 
history, is not purely external. This may, and in 
contemporary writers frequently does, imj)ly move¬ 
ment in one or more of the following directions; 
(a) a protest against undue reliance on Divine 
intervention from without, especially on miracle, 
as the chief evidence of Divine action ; {b) the 
acceptance of self-limitation on the part of the 
Deity as beginning in creation and continuous 
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throughout in Ilis relation witli the cre;iture; (r) 
hence the admission (liat the course of Imnian 
history, whilst ordered for ^>:ood, is not the best 
possihle or conceivable. ]\Ian has a ineasuie of 
power to delay, or mar, a Divine work which he 
cannot ultimately jiieveiit. If the aiition of 
Providence is discernible in the de.^truction of the 
Armada or the hanishnient of Napoleon to St. 
Helena, account must also be given of the murder of 
Lincoln at a critical moment in the history of the 
United States and the cutting short of the career 
of the German Emperor Eredcuick II r. an<l th 
sncces.sion of so different a ruler as William II. 
((/) Ar‘aiments for or again.st a belief in (he Divine 
control of human afliiirs can never he satisfactorily 
based on Isolated events. It is tlie power to 
compel all seeming aiul real discords into ultimate 
harmony that is asserted ; and this means of an 
indwelling life, rather than a merely external 
control and mastery. 

3 . Divine omnipotence.—Discussions concerning 
the nature of Divine omniscience and omnipotence, 
and the relation of these to man’.s freedom of 
choice, cannot be dealt with here (see Free Will, 
Goii, Prede.stination). It may be said, liowever, 
in a word that the doctrine of omnipotence lias 
often been seriously misunderstood ; that the 
creaturely will may be real and operative within 
limits without impugning the doctrine of Divine 
control. As Herbert puts it, 

* Either thy command, or thy permission. 

Lay hands on all: they are thy rijj-iit and left’ 

(TA/f 'Tftnplt '—‘ Providence'). 

A line in the context of the same iioeni puts the 
truth still more succinctly, 

‘All thinpa have their will, yet none but thine.’ 

4 . Some moral problems.—One largo class of 
perpetually recurring ])roblem.s arises from the 
constitution of nature as a whole, man forming 
only a part of this, and sometimes a distinctly sub¬ 
ordinate part. The phenomena of physical pain 
and death fall to be considered under this heading. 
The theistic contention is that the fa(!t 8 point not 
to es.sential dualism in the order of nature, but to 
the development of designs which include the 
welfare of the human race as a whole, but as a 
relative rather than as an ab.solute end. The 
existence and course of moral evil in the world 
constitute a still graver dilliculty, which is dis¬ 
cussed in art. Good and Evil, hut which does 
not necessitate either, on the one hand, an explana¬ 
tion of sin as mere negation or, on the otiier, a 
denial of the holy love of God. 

5 . Immortality.—No doctrine of Providence can 
he complete which does not deal with the que.stion 
of immortality. If life beyond the grave is wholly 
denied, onr e.stimate of human nature and the 
signilicance of liuman life is altogether changed. 
Natural tlieology cannot prove immortality, hut it 
can build up a strong argument in its favour, 
‘since a contrary supposition is negatived by all 
tliat we know of the liabits and methods or the 
cosmic process of Evolution ’ (J. Fiske, Life Ever¬ 
lasting, London, 1901, p. 86 f.). But, at the best, 
strong and confident hope is all that can be reached 
on the basis of natural theology, and ho[)e cannot 
be used to establish a doctrine of Providence. If, 
however, the Christian revelation is to be trusted, 
the solution of the most i)erplexing problems in rela¬ 
tion to the Divine government of tlie world may be 
postponed until the dawn of a future life illumines 
them. Enough if it he true concerning God as 
revealed in Christ that ‘of Him, through Him, 
and unto Him are all things,’ and that the ‘one 
far-off Divine event to which the whole creation 
moves * will be realized in the End beyond the end, 
when tlie Son has delivered up the Kingdom to the 
Father and God is all in all. 
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PRUSSIANS.~See Old Prussians. 

PSALMODY.—See Hymns, Music (Christian). 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.—During the ages 
of universal belief in ghosts and spirits unusual 
henomena were commonly attributed to their 
agency. In antiquity visions, haunted houses, 
and clairvoyance were, as a matter of course, 
referred to spirits. Tlie old Komans practised 
crystal Ionian cy and hydromancy, i.e. clairvoyance 
by gazing in crystals and at the surface ot still 
water. They knew also the ‘ divining rod ’ in the 
form of the pendnle explorateur. The forked rod 
has for centuries been n.sed to discover treasures, 
and even to trace criminals to their liiding-place.s; 
and the belief in premonition, received in dreams 
or in apparitions of waking life, was current ages 
before Gurney’s ‘ Census of Hallucination.’ 

But these and otlier unusual plienoiiiena, real or 
alleged, readily explicable through spirits while 
the belief in tlioir existence ivas unshaken, grew 
mysterious in the extreme ns .soon as that simple 
form of explanation became open to suspicion. 
Scepticism regarding the existence of spirits led in 
1882 to the foundation of the noiv well-known 
Society for Psychical Research (S.P.R.), the 
purjmse of which was oflicially expressed as the 
investigation of ‘various alleged phenomena 
apparently inexplicable by known laws of nature 
and commonly referred by Spiritualists to the 
agency of extra-terrene intelligence, and by others 
to some unknown physical force.’ And Andrew 
Lang could state in a presidential address that 
‘ the Society, as such, has no views, no beliefs, no 
hypothesis, except, perhaps, the opinion that there 
is an open field of inquiry ; that not all the facul¬ 
ties and potentialities of men have been studied 
and explained up to date, in terms of nerve and 
brain.’ 

The society counts among its leaders men of the 
first rank; in science William Crookes, Oliver 
Lodge, W. F. Barrett, and Charles Richet; in 
philosophy and letters Henry Sidgwick, William 
James, A. J. Balfour, Andrew Lang, and F. W. H. 
Myers. These names are sufficient warrant that 
its work is carried out with great seriousness and 
ability. The 27 volumes of its Proceedings already 
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Issued contain extensive reports upon telepathy 
(tluniglit- and feeling-transference), automatism of 
various sorts (divining-rod, table-moving, auto¬ 
matic writing, slate-writing, etc.), clairvoyance, 
haunted houses, premonitions, spirit-communica¬ 
tions, and other topics. 

hor convenience’ sake the facts studied may be 
roughly classilied as nhysical and psychical. The 
first class includes levitation and translation (of 
tables, chairs, human bodies, etc.) and materializa¬ 
tion (of ghosts and other objects), the production 
of noises, music, etc. To the second class belong 
premonitory or otherwise significant visions 
(crystal - gazing, apparitions), the discovery of 
obiects by means of the divining-rod or the pen¬ 
dulum, slate-writing, and the alleged ‘messages’ 
from spirits expressed through a ‘ medium.’ 

The outcome of the work of the S.P.R. with 
regard to the physical phenomena may be con¬ 
servatively summed up as the establishment of 
the improbability of there being anything in them 
but conscious or unconsedous fraud~-unci>iiscious 
wlien the medium performs while in a trance. The 
evidence for this unfavourable verdict cannot be 
adequately given here. Put, in order to illustrate 
the conditions under which the performances of 
‘physical’ mediums are conducted, the dilliculty 
of obtaining their consent to satisfactory test- 
conditions, and Avhat hapiiens when tho e condi¬ 
tions are accepted, we shall consider briefly the 
case of the latest and best studied great claimant 
to the possession of mysterious power, Eusapia 
I’alladino. 

I’alladifio, an Italian peasant woman, who had from her early 
youth shown mcdiuinisiie powers, became widely known by the 
report in 19i:i of a series of sitting's held in Mi'^n before a 
number of distinj'uiBhed scientists. She submitted thereafter 
to numerous investii'ations conducted in several countries by 
men of international reputation. Already, in Milan, fraud had 
been shown to be the probable explanation of some of her feats. 
Placed on a balance, she would tfradually lose 17 lbs. of her 
weifyht (a more accMirate balance decreased considerably the 
loss of weiijht), and then recover it, also gradually. This start- 
lini^ fact lost much of its mystcriousness when it was observed 
that, whenever her dress was prevented from louchiiiff the floor 
beyond tho balance, no chan^je in weight occurred. 

Palladino*H performance before a committee of the Institut 
G6n6ral de Psycholoifio uncovered not only a number of tricks, 
but also her rooted aversion to really scientific control, and the 
iinpotency to which she is reduced when she submits to condi¬ 
tions satisfactory to the investip:ators. One of tho interesliriff 
discoveries of this committee was made by means of a device 
recording, unknown to the medium, the weiifht of the chair in 
which she sat durinjf the table-levitation perforniaiicos. It was 
found that, whenever the two feet of the table nearest to her, 
or three, or all four feet wore lifted, there was an increase in 
her weii^ht, correspondinff to the weight of the table; and, 
whenever the two feet opposite tho end at which she was seated 
were lifted, a deiToase in her weight was recorded by the 
apparatus. This is just what would be expected on the supposi¬ 
tion that in tho (oriiier cases the wei^^ht of the table rested on 
her body, and in the lat ter she pressed upon the near end of the 
table in order to <;ause the raisinjf of the opposite end. Her 
success in defiecting ‘ without contact’ a delicate balance pave 
way to complete failure when it was protecte«l in various ways. 
It was, moreover, discovered that a lonp h.air and a pin were 
amonp the apparatus apparently required for the performance 
of this feat. 

These and similarly suspicious or condemnatory tests mlpht, 
it seems, have convinced the committee that they were 
investipatinp merely a very clever prestidigitator; yet their 
report admits the possibility of I’alladino’s possession of an 
unknown pow er. It is arpued that deception in a medium does 
not preclude the possession of supernormal power, and that the 
detection of occasional or even frequent deception is not 
surtlcient warrant for judpinp all the feats to be tricks. The 
answer to this arpunient is that a coinbination of frequency of 
deception, kinds of performance, and nature of the required 
conditions may be realized which would decrease to the vanish¬ 
ing point the probability of the presence in the medium of a 
supernormal force. This conibiiiation of factors is realized in 
Palladino’s case. 

Before the French investiK^ators she operated under the 
followintf conditions. The room in which the experiments were 
made was darkened, and, at times, quite dark. The darker 
the room, w'e are told, the more remarkable the performance. 
The control of the medium’s hands was theoretically secured by 
two persons, each holdin*? one of hers ; but in practice she 
insisted, when she chose, upon the ri^ht to place her hands 
on those of the controllers, and even, at times, to give thpi 
pentle taps instead of remaining in uninterrupted contact with 


them. Corresponding conditions existed as to the control of 
her feet. During the sittings her hands were in motion carry¬ 
ing with them those of the controllers. She refused to have 
pieces of tape seven ceritinietre.s lonjjf sewed between her 
sleeves and those of the controllers. She refused to allow 
observers to bo stationed in the room elsewhere than around 
the table. After the first flash-lijjht photojfraph had been 
taken, she refused to permit any to he taken without w'arnin^, 
on the ground that it e,au8ed her a most painful shock. She did 
not propose to wear dark glasses, but expressed a willingness to 
give the signal herself, ‘ Fuoco !’ 

Together with these facts must be weighed two important 
considerations: (1) the performances in which she was not 
caught at tricks are of tlie same sort as those m which she was ; 
(2) every one of the conditions that she maintained against tho 
wish of the investigators favour! deception. Why is it so? 
Why must there be a cal)inet closed in front by a curtain? 
Why must the stand, the clay, and other oljjects be within reach 
other hands or feet? Wtiy tVie poor illniiiination? Why was 
she not willing to suffer the annoyance of an. unexpected flash 
of light and of a safe control of her hands ond feet? Were she 
occasionally honest, she might, it seems, (jcoasionally dispense 
with some or all of these suspicious conditions. That certain 
requirements must be observed in order to make possible tlie 
manifestation of any power is not disputed. But why is it that 
•liose demanded here are precisely those that would afford the 
leditiin a chance to deceive? 

We need not he deterred from a negative conclusion by the 
iitters’declaration that they cannot possibly understand how, 
n light sntHcient for observation and with her hands and feet 
inder control, Palladino could by normal means accomplish 
lertain of the things which they have seen her do. Photography 
,h<.\vs how uii'ible tliey were to realize what was going on. In 
he only photograph taken without warning Palladino is seen 
actually lifting the table with her hands, while the controllers 
have theirs upon hers, and yet they were not aware of her 
action. In another photograph the stand which they thought 
hev had seen floating freely in t he air appears supported on the 
neilintn’s ne(>k and head. Their judgment as to tho snflicioney 
►f light and the occupation of the medium’s hands while under 
control can evidently not bo relied upon. 

What is true of Palladino is true in substance of 
.11 niediuins, so far as tho jiroduction of physical 
phenomena is concerned. Every one of them, 
with the single exception of Daniel Dunglas Home, 
las been detected in deception. The distinguished 
personality of this famous medium inspired too 
uuch respect among the small and carefully 
selected circle before whom he performed to 
permit of the suspicion of trickery. He was, 
therefore, spared the humiliation of an investiga- 
ion implying the possibility of fraud. 

Certain of the wonder-exciting phenomena 
recently subjected to scientific study are comjdi- 
cated by automatism and by tlie possible presence 
in the agent of unusual susceptibility to certain 
sensory stimuli. It has been estaVjlished, e.g.^ 
that the movement of tlie rod which indicates the 
presence of water is unconsciously imparted to the 
rod by the dowser ; and that the finding of a hidden 
object, by a jicrson in contact with one knowing 
its location, is achieved by the ‘reading ’ of slight 
uncon.scious movements. But automatism is only 
the beginning of an explanation of these pheno¬ 
mena. Why should the hands of the dowser move 
when over water, and how is it that movements 
seemingly too slight to otter any guidance are, 
nevertheless, in the ex})eriment8 referred to, 
sufficient to lead the percipient to the hidden 
object? The existence in the percipient of an 
extraordinary delicacy of sensory perception is, in 
most cases of the kind, the pertinent explanation. 
Should cases occur which this ex^flanation does not 
lit, the possibility of telepathic communication 
between the persons in contact, or even perchance 
between the percipient and some one else than 
tho person in contact with him, would have to he 
considered. Neither one nor the other of these 
exi»lanations is ajqdicable to the dowser. Vision, 
or another kind of perception of the water or the 
ore, through the intervening opaque media, has 
been suggested as a possible explanation; but, 
before recour.se is had to clairvoyance, it may be 
demanded that the fact itself be more firmly c.stab- 
lished than it now is. The doubter must, how¬ 
ever, admit that the reported experiments (W. E. 
Barrett, ‘On the so-called Divining Kod, Proc. 
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S.P.U. xiii. [1897J 2-‘JS0, XV. [J')00] 130-383) 
entablish at least a j)resumpliori in tavoiir of the 
j)osses.sioii by certain ]»ersoii.s of a )ieeiiliar aptitude 
for this SOI tof discovery —an aptitudeiiot dependent 
upon knowledge of an acknowledged kind. 

Tlie ^avatest acliievenieiit of the psychical 
researchers is the weil-nigli unquestionable demon 
stiation of occasional communication between 
living' persons without any known intermediary 
(tele])atliy). The evidence is now of siicli quality 
and quantity that even particularly sceptical in 
vx'sti^^ators find it iinpo.ssiblo to deny its adequacy. 
Tlie evidence consists of exi)orimentaI and ol 
spontaneous communications. Amoiif' the notable 
cxj)eiiment3 ap those conducted by Prof, and Mrs. 
11. Sidgwick, in which a perci})ient named number.s 
of two digits taken out of a bag by the former. Of 
644 trials 133 were entirely successful— i.e. the 
two digits were correctly given ; and in 14 trials the 
right di<dts wore given, but in tlie reverse order. 
None of^ the trick.s known to the professional 
prestidigitator could apparently find apjilication in 
this, or in several other instances of the same sort. 

In P/uinta.'^nts of the Livinq L'dmund Gurney 
has published over 200 well-attested instances of 
ymntaneous communicution.s. bJis ‘Census of 
Hallucination and tho subsequent more elalnirate 
census of a committee of tlie S.P.K. apparently 
prove that the number of veridical hallucinations 
IS much greater than is indicated by the rule of 
S.P U. x. [1894] 393). ft must, ino.e- 
pv«r, be acknuwledscd th.at, ulien liallucinatioiis 
include .several veridical incidents n..t lo'-icalJv 
connected, none of ivhicti is ordinary or "to bo 

nnmW '’y a small 

muiibei of them semms sufhcient to exclude coinci¬ 
dence as an explanation. 

liut, even were it po.s.sible to di.sniiss these 
spontaneous, premonitory liallucinations as <lue to 
eoincidenco, mistake, or deceit, there would vet 
ihl!?'!’. V*® wwglity e.\neriniental evidence for 
thought-trans/erence. Nevertiieless, the critical 

1 complete 

assurance when lie considers that tliese experi¬ 
ments are only sporadically successful. The only 
persons able to produce, whenever desired, alleged 
telejiathic feats either are definitely known to^be 

fact may be incorporated in any science unless tbe 
t^make'^n”^ Its appearance are known sullicieiitly 
to iiuike possible either its reproduction or the 
circumstantial prediction of its rea„ earanc^ 

LZ 'e'®" telepathgw I noi 

became general among men of science until one 
or the other of these conditions is re;ili/ed. 

As to the tentative explanation of telepathy we 
may say here merely that the dominant temfency 
IS to seek for a physical explanation on the analo-y 
of the wireless transmission of electric entrgy^ 

' ‘i Protliiced by a brain in^a 

particular physiological state, are supposed to be 
transmitted to another brain in a condition that 
makes It an appropriate receiver. The main diffi 
dUtl:: •»<-.emVto Ce^it 

oiscance (half the circumference of the eartlil 
thiough which these waves would at times^reach 
the receiving brain. But, until we kn™w more 
aW this supposititious brain-energy, there U 

Clairvoyance, or, as it is also called telipsHiesm 


numerous well-authenticated reports of tela;sthesia 
are to be a(*cej)ted at their face value, we are in 
tho presence of a jaoblem the solution of which is 
clearly beyond our present knowledge. This re¬ 
mark is aj)plicable also to the preposterous accur¬ 
acy in the e.stimation of time-intervals disj)layed 
by some persons, either in the normal condition or 
in hypnosis (see the experiments of J. Milne 
Bramwell, Hypnotism: its History^ Practice^ and 
Thtioj'y, London, 1903, pp. 119-139). 

The wonderful physical phenomena to which we 
have referred, the no less wonderful clairvoyance, 
supernormal time-estimation, and telepathy might 
all be what they seem, and yet the problem of 
survival after death remain untouched. But tJiere 
is another class of phenomena—the alleged ‘spirit- 
messages’—which are not so easily detached fiom 
the spiritistic hyjjotliesis. Tiie most famous of 
tlie living spirit-mediums is doubtless Mrs. Pi])er 
of Boston. No other medium has been so Jung 
and carefully studied b}-^ so many able investi- 
gators, and none has contributed so much that 
seems beyond the ingenuity of any one to ex])lain. 
Ihe stage-.setting of these seances is somewliat 
complicated. Tim medium pa.sses into a trance 
and speaks or writes autoinaticaily messages pur¬ 
porting to come from some spirit; but this com¬ 
municating spirit is introduced and superintended 
by a familiar spirit called tlie ‘control.’ Mrs. 
ripers reputation for honesty has never been 
shaken. 

VVe iiceil not enter into a ciitical analysis of 
Mr.s. lipers iittin'aiiees, but pass on to the more 
pcisive experiments in cross-coirespoinlence, the 
latest ami mo.st ptomising of a settlement of the 
question of survival after .loath. The theorv of 
cios.yeorrespondenee is that, if several persons 
receive messages which are singly iiniiitelligihle 
but have meaning when combined, we ought it 
seems, to admit-on the supposition that fraud is 
excluded—that those messages have been suggested 
to the percipients by a single mind. If, moreover, 
tlie tiling eommnnicated does not seem to liavo 
been po.ssibly williin the knowledge of any one of 
tho percipients; and if it is .liscovered that some 
dead person possessed that knowledge when on 
earth ; and, finally, if that person is mentioned by 
naiiie a-plie communicator in one or several of the 
unintelligible parts of the lue.ssage, then at least a 
strong presumption in favour of the existence of 

esUblfsC;”^'' 

The experiments in cross-corre.spondence (Proc. 

oon'i'ict-ed cliielly 
through three f.nglisli ladies, one of them resij- 

U «/" ‘i®’ Chance coincidence 

^ insufficient to account for the results 
secured, and collusion is rejected by all those who 

fionsVf"irif“".® m.®*® I^rsons and of the condi¬ 


tions of the tests. Tliere' is ajiparcntly no escape 
I reached by that acute critic 


^herpo,Uh^ers.=s,«^ 

The percipient sees, often with great clearnesrof 

dhtonce practically any 

stance. This very old belief lias been neither 

®,®®"r« »'='«''<'‘lic foundation nor dis- 
credited by the labours of the S.P.K. If the 


froiu the conclusion reached iy that acut'elritio 
and tenacioms sceptic, Frank Podmore : 

ttutomaUsts unquestionably show that thev doh«iprh 
information which could not have reached their oonacio^fHnp^ 
by normal means' ( 7 ’A« A'ewgr Spiritualism, p 302). 

Whether the explanation of these mysterious 
cross-corre-spondences will be found in tbepatlly 
c ing at any distance, taken together with the 
ivell-known fact of the reappearance in certain 
mental states (e.p., in trnnce-conseiousncss) of 
t ngs once known but long forgotten, even of 
hr.f® .®L";^‘,®‘’s"'® "®.''®': ‘"‘.'I ““'-e tl'an an im- 


^ Cl t liovci iiHu more tJian an rn- 

perfeefc knowledge and should at no time hai^B 
been able to reproduce correctly, remains for 
future investigations to disclose. As long as we 
can afhrm with Podmore that ‘the trance person 
ahties have never told us anything which was not 
possibly, scarcely anything Vhicl. wai! not pr^b! 
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■'vithin the knowledge of some living ])er8on ’ 
(p. 312), telepathy will appj^ar the more plausible 
arid the less revolutionary hypothesis. But who 
will venture to formulate the test which will mark 
particular messages as not within the ‘possibly 
known ’ to some one living anywhere on the 
surface of the globe ? 

The telepathic hypothesis of spirit-messages 
receives support from the unexpected meaningless¬ 
ness of the ‘ revelations ’ made by the alleged spirits 
regtarding their state and the circumstances of 
their existence. They have been fairly loquacious ; 
yet none of them, not even those from whom 
much could have been expected, have revealed any¬ 
thing at all. More significant still than the insig¬ 
nificance of their remarks concerning the other 
life is the pertinacious effort of these alleged spirits 
to avoid answering the many and pointed questions 
addressed to them on that subject. From Richard 
Hodgson, the late secretary of the S. H.R., nothing 
enlightening has been learned, despite his haste in 
giving sign of his existence. For several years 
after his death Mrs. Piper scarcely held a sitting 
without some manifestation of what profes.sed to 
be Hodgson’s spirit. Of trilling incidioits which 
may be useful in establi^llmg his identity he 
talked abundantly ; but, when quescioned concern¬ 
ing the cintumstances of his existence, lie either 
drivelled or excused himself clumsily and departed. 
Frederic Myers and William James have been 
equally disajipointini'. 

It has been urged that the spirits may find it 
difficult to work with the muscular mechanism of 
the medium ; a disincarnate soul may be inefficient 
in the matter of bodily control ; he may also be 
for a time not fully conscious and mudaled. The 
fact is, however, that spirits do communicate a 
great many things; it takes volumes to record 
their utterances I The difficulties are apparently 
of such peculiar nature that nothing concerning 
the other life, and only things that have taken 
place on this earth, transpire. None of the hypo¬ 
theses offered accounts for this puzzding aspect of 
the communications—not even the latest sugges¬ 
tion whicli would shift the blame from the spirit 
to the medium. Here we are asked to admit that. 


option. In any case, then, the belief in the 
“hristian hereafter, elaborated by humanity under 
le pressure of exalted desires, remains entirely 
^substantiated. 

If, after thirty-four years of activity, many of 
lie mysteries which the 5S.P.R. set out to explore 
-re still unfathomed, much has, nevertheless, been 
xplained. Thus the mischief wdiich mystery 
/orks upon credulous humanity has been decreasea 
►y the extension of the field of scientific control, 
’his is particularly true with regard to the various 
onus of automatism. Ihii- the greatest accom- 
lishment to record is the approximate demonstra- 
ion that, under circumstam^es still mostly un- 
no wn, men may gain knowledge by other than 
he usual means, perhaps by direct communication 
jetween brains (telepathy) at practically any 
'arthly distance from each other. This dark 
polling is indeed portentous. It may at any time 
ead to discoveries which will dwarf into insignili- 
:ance any of the previous achievements of science. 

Litkraturk.— Anionff the important literature may be men- 
ioned: Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
iOndon and Glas^mw, 1883 IT. ; Proceedings of the Ainerican 
uiciety f^' Psychical Research, New York, 1907 ff. ; E. Gurney, 
W. it J^'^yers, and F. Podmore, Phantasms of the Livina, 
f.ondjn, 1880 ; F. Podmore, Apparitions and Thongnt 
'ran-t'eveni do. 1894, Modern Spiritualism: a History and a 
2 do. 1902, The Newer Spiritualism, do. 1911 ; 
*. Flouruoy, Des hides d la planHe Mars-^, Geneva, 1910 (a 
very intcr' siinv account of a case of somnambulism and jflosso- 
lalia); F. W, H. Myers, Human Personality, 2 vols., London, 
‘903 ; Oliver Lodge, The Survival of Man"^, do. 1909. 

James H. Lkuba. 

PSYCHOLOGY.— I . Definition and scope, 
—I. Psychologfy the study of the world of experi- 
:nce.—A cursory survey of the literature of this 
ubject shows that it deals chiefly with the direct 
npressions of sense, such as colours, sounds, 
,astes, and smells; with their complex integra- 
ions, sucli as visual forms in one, two, or tliree 
imensions, groups of consonant and dissonant 
ones, tonal intervals, melody, and the localization 
»f these sensory ex])eriences; with our apprehen- 
ion and appreciation of space ; with our perception 
f objects and our general notions regarding them ; 
vith memory, imagination, thinking; with feeling, 
motion, and sentiment; with voluntary activity 


because of the peculiar condition of spint-existence, 
the spirit’s mental content is transmitted whole 
to the medium—in a lump, as it were—instead of 
coming out in the organized and selected form 
which is ensured by normal speech. Were it so, 
it would be small wonder that the medium should 
grow confused, contradict himself, and speak 
irrelevantly. But why, when he knows that the 
sitter seeks information on things above, does the 
medium not succeed once in a while in choosing 
in the total consciousness of the spirit something 
which would gratify the sitter’s curiosity? Why 
are the things picked out always trifling, meaning¬ 
less, or ridiculous? To this pertinent question no 
satisfactory answer has ever been given. The 
limitation of the knowledge of the alleged spirits 
to earthly facts points to an earthly origin of the 
medium’s information. 

One may, perhaps, venture to quote WiWiaw 
James as a fair representative of those among tin 
well-informed who regard the mystery of death as 
unsolved. Shortly before his death he wrote ; 

‘For twenty-five years I have been in touch with the lite^ 
ture of Psychical Research, and I have been acquainted wU^ 
numerous Researchers . . . yet I am theoretumlly 
than I was at the beginning' (American Magazine, Ixvlu. [1999 

As to those who regard the results of the S.P.R 
as proving survival, they must admit that m 
amount of optimism and ingenuity in explanatio: 
can hide the repulsiveness of such glimpses of tu 
future life as they think they have caught and it 
lack of the essential features of the Christian con 


if all kinds, whether ideational or practical ; and 
,vith a number of general questions arising out of 
.hese topics. It does not ueal with the parts and 
processes of the material world, but with all our 
awareness of, and our activity and interest in, the 
kvorld. Or, if the difficulty of separating the 
iiaterial objective world from our activity with it 
s pointed out, we may say that psychology deals 
with all of the world that is immediately or directly 
before us; or with the world in so far as it is 
momentarily dependent upon our own activity ; if 
we shut our eyes, all colours and their forms and 
localizations vanish from us as actualities ; if we 
cease to remember, the things of the past are no 
longer with us ; when love takes the place of hate, 
the incompatibility of another person with us 
vanishes like a frown and there is only agreement 
and harmony. But we do not therefore suppose 
that the tliiuga that appeared coloured, or the past, 
or our neighbour, have momentarily vanished or 
have been replaced by others. 

This obvious distinction between the world in so 
far as it is dependent upon itself and upon us is 
commonly expressed by saying that, whereas the 
natural sciences study the world of nature, 
chology studies the world of experience. Tlie 
objects which psychology studies are known as 
experiences. There are many other special sciences 
that deal with experiences ; but psychology is the 
fundamental one. It holds the same place in the 
world of mind as physics does in the world of 
nature. It is the basal mental science. 
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-. • „f Dreimlice to tlie possibility that there may be 

In such a sUteuientoI many isi.ects of knowledge that are much bro.-uier 

psychology as this tliree terms mewtably emerge " ^ ‘ relations than are the minute 

fnto prominence: ‘nature,’ ‘ eM?enence a. d pledge, such as corned 

‘self.’ The world appears to us J seconds’duration. These broad wpects 

E.xperience is that a.spect of the "av be studied by special broad methods, just as 

(moruentarily) dependent upon ouractm ^^^^^^^^ may be J health are studied by 

world is tliat m.ass of 'mplmation.s of e.^entnces cer (statistical) methods whrcli ignore 

that is not momentarily dependent upon our m j Hut the broad aspects rest 

activity. We are that which, over against the [''®,7-‘V";‘ientifically upon the narrow ones in 

HeetingMuediura of experience partakes somewhat ^ 

of the permanence of the world. Fsv'choloov, therefore, has full right to all that 

Now, if it is coramonlv admitted that the . regarding tb^ 

primary Psych „H,e ^ to ence to the world, and no discipline that concerns 


in the ena 
all regions. 


Psychology, therefore, has full right to all that 
can accomplish regarding the relation of exi.eri- 


experience, the further qiiestiori must arise as to 
what concern psychology has with the relation oi 
experience to the world and to the self. 

2 . Relation of experience to the world.— 
psychology and epistemology .—In its broadest form 
the relation to the Avorld is the problem of episte¬ 
mology—not, How in actual fact do we become 
aware of the world ? (that is a purely psychologi¬ 
cal problem), but, By what right do we assert the 
existence of a world independent, to whatever 
extent, of experience (and of the self)? It might 
w^ell bo asserted that the only possible answer to 
the question of right is the correct answer to the 
question of fact But an artificial distinction is 
often made to the effect tJiat psychology can have 
no legitimate concern with truth or error. It is 
the busine.ss of logic to establish correct con¬ 
clusions, and perhaps to classify fallacies ; psy¬ 
chology will record and describe with impartiality 
the correct conclusion drawn by one man and i 
the wrong conclusion drawn by another. Because I 
the problem of psychology includes both the 1 
‘correct* and the ‘false’ process, it will make < 
generalizations valid for both, and therefore invali<l s 
for what is logically true or rational. And in any e 
case it requires a separate, not descriptive but c 
normative, discipline to distinguish between the i 


F itself with that relation can afford to ignore the 
relevant work of psychology. 

(6) Psychology aixd physiology.—In so far os 
p.sychology is concerned with the proximate rela¬ 
tion of experience to the world—the relation to the 
body and specially to the nervous system of the 
individual—its science merges into that of psycho- 
pln'sics. The science which holds the other end of 
the relation is pliy.siology. Much obscurity prevails 
regarding the relation of physiology and i)sychol- 
ogy, so that it is necessary to review it here in 
spite of its essential simplicity. 

Psychology is the scientific study of experience, 
physiology that of the functions or activities of 
the body. Whatever asserts the existence, the 
time, the manner, the properties, or anything 
whatever, directly about an experience is an item 
of psychological science. Whatever a.sserts any¬ 
thing about the body or a part of it other than its 
topograpliy and morphology is an item of physio¬ 
logical science. Consequentl}^ the work of psy¬ 
chology consists in the increase of psychological 
science, in the increase of statements about experi- 
ence.s. An as,sertion regarding a toucli-organ, an 
eye, an ear, or a nerve is an item of physiology, no 
matter how it was gathered, whether by the 


tnie and the false. That seems to be the line of microscopical examination of the organ, or 


argument taken by those who hold this view. They 
often give further support to tlieir view by refer¬ 
ence to the unconcern of natural science Tor truth, 
beauty, good, or weal. Two stars disrupt each 
other—it is a case of impact or tidal motion. The 
beauty of a rose is a problem in tlie mimite 
chemistry of coloured compoiind.s. The woe of 
mortal disease may be the struggle of two forms 
of life-force equally valid as biological energies. 

That is all quite true, of course. But, though 
the sciences of medicine study health and disea.se 
impartially—-if not indeed di.sea.se rather than 
health—and make generalizations valid for both, 
do they not also strive to win a special body of 
generalizations valid for health alone? Similarly, 
though the psychology of cognition will speak of 
the forms common to both truth and error, will 


iney not also separate tJie variations pecnJiar to 

truth from those peculiar to error? If there is is .so necessary to point out that the fact regarding 
none such, how then does the other discipline the thyroid gland belongs to psycho-physics, and 
nroceed to distinguish between truth and error? that it does not add anything to our knowledge 
If a general, rellective method, nob regulated by of experience as such. Many physiologists have 
the general methods of scientific procedure, can definitely excluded any consideration of experi- 
gain knowledge of the ways of truth, will not a ences from the scope or reference of their science, 
special, introspective, experimental method that That is all the more reason why they should admit 
looks microscopically through the experience of the scientific study of the field of experience as 
single thinkers, fulfil the required task hotter in the ta.sk of others. 

the end ? If a man by inbrosjiection cannot di.scern Another application : experimental psychologists 
the forms of truth, how will they ever he dis- are rightly liighly impn'sscd by the imiiort- 
cerned? And, if the method is introspective, will ance of pliysiology. The first foundations of the 
it not be improved as much iiy the exact methods physiology of the senses are easier of access than 
of ])sy(diology as other special problems of psychol- are the foundations of a psychology of the senses. 


ference from the observation of sensations of vision 
or of Sound, or of loss of memory, or what not. 

This obvious distinction is not in itself import¬ 
ant in an exposition of psychology. Most people 
would agree to it at once. But they generally 
omit to draw the oipially obvious deductions from 
it, and so to dispel their favourite prejudices. It 
is, e.g.f a common prejudice of scientists especially 
intere.sted in physiology that psychology claims to 
be able to do what they already know they cannot 

{ ret do. It tries to show how consciousness arises, 
low the brain senses, fecks, thinks, and acts ; lait 
with flimsy, superficial methods, such as the asking 
of questions, the recording of reaction times; 
ignoring all the while, e.g., such a flagrant fact as 
that the occurrence of intelligence is dependent 
upon the proper functioning of the thyroid gland, 


they not also separate the variations peculiar to and so on. it is in face of such a mistake 


the end ? If a man by inbrosjiection cannot di.scern Another application : experimental psychologists 
the forms of truth, how will they ever he dis- are rightly highly impn'sscd by the imiiort- 
cerned? And, if the method is introspective, will ance of pliysiology. The first foundations of the 
it not be improved as much by the exact methods physiology of the senses are easier of access than 
of ])sy(diology as other special problems of psychol- are the foundations of a psychology of the senses, 
ogy have been? The diseijiline that distinguishes This difference of bulk ana .systematic coherence in 
between the true and the false does not mahe or the two spheres of knowledge relating to sensory 
create the truth any more than it makes the false- life creates a preiudice in tlieir minds, so that, 
hood or than a chemist niaki^s or creates new when they proceed to study sensory experiences, 
organic compounds. And yet this, of course, does they apply their own psychological methods to the 
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l^atherinjr of facts of observation, but, when they 
come to tlie problem of explanation, they are often 
completely diverted to the terms of pliysiolomcal 
ex[>lanation, ignorin'^, it may be, altogether their 
duty of giving a psychological systematization of 
the facts gathered—in other words, a psychological 
explanation. Fliis prejudice commonly governs 
professed psychologists even in dealing with ques¬ 
tions relating to higher experiences, such as 
memory, feeling, emotion, etc. In the field of 
sensory experience it is almost universal. 

I he physiologist is correct in| holding that, if 
he, specially active in the direct study of the 
functions of the body, and not ignorant of the 
indirect sources of physiological knowledge, cannot 
advance a true theory of neural action in some 
special department, such a theory will hardly be 
deduced solely or chiefly from indirect sources. 

On the other hand, the psychologist, who is 
specially active in the direct stiuly of experiences, 
is more likely to be able to systematize these 
completely in his S[)ecial department, and so to 
explain them psychologically, than he is to he able 
to deduce from them, in their unsystematized and 
therefore unregulated and perhaps incomplete 
form, a scheme for the completion of the knowledge 
and for the systematization of a neural held that 
has not been specially tin; object of his direct stmly. 
All this is, of course, without prejudice t(» ihe fact 
that one man may he equally fitted for, and may 
do equally complete, work in some liehl of both 
psychology and jihysiology. If so, he is merely 
formally two scientists in one, and must in both 
capacities work as perfectly, without prejudice, in 
the interests of each science as he would if he were 
a snecdalist in one only. 

Psychology, then, is primarily a pure psychology, 
the scientilic study of experience.s in terms of 
experiences, involving their complete description, 
analysis, classitication, and systematization. In 
the connecting science of psycho-physics it has 
equal riglits with physiology. In the connecting 
science of e])istemology it lias equal rights with 
any philosophical discipline which may concern 
itself with that science—and so on for all other 
sciences through which psychology may be related 
to other sciences. 

3 . Experience in relation to the self.—Having 
dealt thus witli experience in itself and in relation 
to the world, Ave have now onlj' to deal with experi¬ 
ence in relation to the self. Ihit there is this 
difference between the world and the self, that, 
whereas there are highly developed sciences other 
than psychology tliat deal with the world, there is 
no other distinct science than psychology that deals 
with the self. In fact, psychology is by name the 
science of the soul, or sidf, that wliicn is of the 
nature of experience perhaps, but certainly tran¬ 
scends the single, momentary, fleeting experience. 
We might, then, expect psychology to include a 
special field devoted to the study of the self. A 
survey of psychological literature, however, Avill 
hardly reveal this field. In fact, there are many 
who flatly deny that there is any such thing strictly 
as a seU, distinguishable from the sum total, or 
field, or stream, of experiences. And, where there 
is no dispute as to the existence, there is frequent 
dift'erence of view as to the nature, of the self. 

About the popular view there is no doubt. The 
self is something more than the experience of any I 
moment. Though in sleep its activity is tempo¬ 
rarily suspended, yet it persists in consciousness of 
itself through years, and it is the leader of all the 
mind’s activity. It thinks, observes, feels, and 
senses. And yet common sense in this region often 
gets into difficulties ; it has to distinguish between 
the true and false, better and worse, selves. Its 
doubts about the independent nature of tho self 


reveal themselves in frequent scepticism as to the 
survival of the self beyond the life of the organism. 

The po[)iilar self, then, is quite problematical. 
After Inime’s leading it is commonly agreed that 
no unitary self isdist ingiiisliahle among the objects 
of introspection. What we mean by the self may 
therefore be the unity of exi)erience in detail, or 
the continuous unity of it throughout life, or a 
certain logical or real implication of experience. 

(a) Self as the fount of unity .—It is a common 
argument against the view that the self is to be 
identified either with the s\nu total of experience or 
with the stream of experience tliat by no conceivable 
means could a mere series of experi-mces turn into 
a consciousness of t hat series as a unity. Hence 
the sum total of experience simi)i;y could no,, exist 
as a sum total, unless we suppose that some 
miracle of unification is perpettially happening. 
'I’he stream of experiences can be unitied only in so 
far as it is a stream-for-a-self. It is only through 
the presentation to one self, through the common re¬ 
lation to one .self, that the mass becomes individual. 

It is true that we cannot rationalize the i)roces3 
of unilication or synthesis that we find broadcast 
throiigboiit Mir experience ; nor can we rationalize 
the of atoms to a molecule, of molecules 

to a < el), o* of cells to an organism. But, admit¬ 
ting that-. V. e have the strength to perceive that a 
reference to one subject is impotent and irrelevant. 

It is irrelevant because it blandly begs the ques¬ 
tion. How do experiences ever arrive before one 
subject’s gaze? And ivhat is this gaze? It is 
impotent, because no amount of reference to one 
subject will explain the great variety of forms in 
which experiences integrate to unities, or the laws 
of theii integration. If it is difficult to (lonceiv'e 
of an experience by it.self having an object, it is 
just as (litficult to conceive the rationality of a 
subject thinking objects througli experiences. In 
short, the hypothe.sis of the self as a unifying 
form, though it undoubtedly gives a sense of great 
comfort and satisfaction to many minds, is never¬ 
theless useless. It is of no service whatever in a 
.scientific sense, and that must be the final tost in 
a science of psychology. Its acceptance cannot be 
advocated on this ground. 

The doctrine is really an inheritance from Kant. 
The leading idea of his philosophic reconstruction 
of experience was the postulation, not of one single- 
all-important synthesis (Hume), but of a Avhole 
hierarchy of them, forming an easily exhaustible 
system. But Kant failed to draw the proper infer¬ 
ences from this idea and from what success he 
achieved in applying it in detail. He failed especi¬ 
ally to see tliat the data of experience and the 
forms that emerge from them must synthesize 
them selves/ro/a hclow upwards according to com¬ 
mon laws. In the search for a source of synthesis 
he then looked upwards in ex])erience in.stead of 
downwards, and found the synthetic unity of 
apperception, the consciousness of ‘ I think.’ The 
ellicacy of that notion, however, is nothing but 
the notion of synthesis itself ; and so nothing was 
gained by his whole procedure. At the same time, 
almost everything was lost. For the confusion 
into which Kant worked himself in his various 
deiluctions left the almost indelible impression 
that all such deductions are hopeless undertakings. 
So the very valuable idea with which Kant started 
was emasculated beyond further usefulness. In 
his successors, and especially in Hegtd, it w.a.s 
degraded to a scheme of purely fanciful and 
imaginary forms, whose only claim to actuality 
Avas the vague atmosphere of logical connexion 
that pervaded them. At the same time, the uni¬ 
versal function ascribed by Kant to the synthetic 
unity of apperception was exaggerated until the 
real world seemed to fade utterly aAvay and only 
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the self reniftiiie-l in its univcrso of eMKiience 
Had Kant sueceeded in solvin- tlie prohleni of the 
scheme of syntliesis in experience from lalow up¬ 
wards, there is no ilouht that lie wouh ''ave 

developed liis ifhenonieiialiMii, nor M ould the ideal¬ 
istic extravii^^anzas of his siu cessors ever have been 

7^.70 .—So much, then, for 
the self as tlie fount of unity in experience in its 
details. There is, of course, just as little reason 
for assuming the existence of a self in order to 
give unity to the data of experience of a Jile- 
tirne. If experience cannot raise its oun unity 
upon its own foundations and upon the hierarcJt3[ 
ot .special integrations just discus.sed, no notion of 
self Nvili ever inspire the data of experience, which 
are as the sands of the sea for number, into one 
colwvent whole. All this mysticism of the self is 
nothing but a failure to grasp the problem of the 
system of ex]>erience positivistically and scientili 
cally. As it stands, and is expounded still, it is a 
distinct liarrier to proper ])rogress in psycliology, 
Kor it cannot yield any fruit of detail piolilem.s, 
and so it clogs the minds of those who hold it. 

As to the implications of experience, they are 
rather the result of p.sychoJogicai .study than 
part of its siibject-imUtcr. If the psychologist is 
concerned to draw all legitimate inferences from 
his data, implications regarding the self, whether 
they he logical or real, will follow of themselves. 
There is no fear of anything being ignored here. 
The intensity of the individual’s struggle for exist¬ 
ence and Ills desire to survive indefinitely will 
coerce liim into probing for all po.ssible reasons for 
believing in the perpetuation of his self. Every 
po.ssible reason, lunvever improbable, will be hope¬ 
fully contemplated and appraised. 

It is, linally, sometimes said that psychology 
does not fullil its duty, which is to study the self 
and its states, not to study the objective contents 
of experience, such as colours, sounds, concepts, 
thoughts, and meniorie.s. Quite possible ; but the 
other things are more clearly there, and call for 
study. They are M'hat most psychologists now 
study chiefly. If any one can develop a method 
of demonstrating the existence of the self, in some 
sen.se clearly distinguishable from experience and 
its syntheses, of studying its states, and of making 
our knowledge of it progre.ssively larger, lii.s 
succe.ss M’ill surely be highly acclaimed. Thus far, 
however, in the opinion of the writer, no one has 
done so. The field of psychology, therefore, is 
properly described exclusively as a study of exi)eri- 
ences in the systems in which we lind them and of 
the relations of these experiences and their .sy.steins 
to the fields Mdiich in the universe surround experi¬ 
ence or rest in part upon it. These are, apart 
from the biological (proce.ss) sciences already re¬ 
ferred to, the ([)ro(luct) sciences of history, linguis¬ 
tics, jcsthetics, and tlie lik(i, and the social sciences 
of political philosophy, and economy, social econo- 
mic.s, etc. (cf. art. CoNSClOU.SNii.s.s for fuller dis¬ 
cussion from opposed point of view). 

11. Tl/Ji' SEx\SO R Y - COGNITIVE SYSTEM. — I. 
Theories as to the constituents of experience.— 
The task of psychology, as Ward has said,^ is to 
ascertain the ultimate constituents of all experi¬ 
ences and to determine the laws of their inter¬ 
action. The matter is still under dispute, but it 
is possible to maintain with perhaps increasing 
show of probability that tlie ultimate constituents 
of all experiences are sensations. Where this 
theory goes upon the assumption that all experi¬ 
ences that do not directly reveal themselves as 
sensations are in some subtle way aggregates of 
more or less obscure and attenuated sensations, we 
have the ancient doctrine of sensationalism. 

1 EDrii, 8.V. ‘Psychology,’ xxii. MSi*. 


doctrine is now commonly held either to be insulii- 
cient to account for the facts or to involve too 
creat ns^umidions regarding the variability of 
ru.ncarance of sensations in aggregations. Ubvi- 
ously too, the proof of the pre.sence in all experi- 
ences of a complement of sensations, apnroximately 
co-exten.sive Mitli the experiences discerned in 
a.^<oe-ate—which is the chief line of proof followed 
bv*^sensationalists—does not exclude the alternative 
theory that all expeiieiices are either single or 
multipleseiisations, or special integrative complexes 
of seiisation.s. Here the only interest in the sensa¬ 
tion is that it is the loAvest rung on an indefinite 
ladder of integrative jirocesses, one tliat eanriot be 

further resolved by us. 

Another line of theorists hold that there are 
other ultimate, irreducible constituents of experi¬ 
ence tJian scn.sations—feelings, thoiigiits, etc. Hut 
this type of theory need not be taken to have 
proved anything more than that feeling.s, thoughts, 
and the rest are special points, units, or parts of 
a certain range of experience, just as cells are 
.special and, in many senses, unique parts of the 
body, and are held })y many to be irrediieible 
wholly to the next lower units of matter—molecules 
and their Jaws. The burden of i)roof lies heavy 
on any school that draws such limits. Eor it lias 
for its task a negative f)roof. Tiie best jmlicy for 
united Avork is obviously the ])Jea tliat, while feel¬ 
ings and thoughts may be reducible to Jouer 
grade units, tJiis reduction has not yet boon satis¬ 
factorily accom])IisJied. Thus all theorists may 
work forward together, oacli siij)i>Iementing tiie 
other’s outlook, observation, and interpretation. 
Whatever the outcome may be, the theoretical 
work of psychology may ueJl be set up as if it 
would ultimately converge on the sensationalistic 
ideal, when that is re-animated by the substitution 
of integration for aggregation. 

Certain other theories refuse to consider any 
such analytic, dissecting, and devitalizing outlook 
as the.se. Tliey stand fast by the indivisibility 
and qualitative unity of experience, its ever chang¬ 
ing and developing wholeness and completene.ss, 
wJiicli are only orought to tlie inert forms of the 
above theories by the destructive work of the 
abstracting intellect. In its older form this group 
of theories made great use of the earlier notions of 
the biologists. The organic unity of experience 
was constantly emphasized. Exi)erience is an 
organism in M’hich every part detectable by abstrac¬ 
tion stands in living, moving interaction with 
every other, and is inseparable from it without 
the destruction of the (spirit of the) m IioIc. Doubt¬ 
less ; but modern biologists are not deterred by 
this thought from a progressive analysis and 
synthetic reconstruction of the wonderful life of 
the organism. They do not allow themselves to 
be hehl up in their nrogress by the contemplative 
.admiration of completene.ss and unity. A recent 
form of this type of theory clothes itself anew in 
biological terminology, taking as its prototype of 
action the mystic unity and the insight-without- 
intellect of the instinct—a very fine doctrine for 
those who love to linger on the hill-tops of philo¬ 
sophy, chanting the wonders of the stars, the 
clouds, the trees, and the clover, and yearning to 
embrace the universe in a great wave of life, and 
very refreshing to the tired mind, but hardly the 
way of progress. The world, no doubt, is full of 
wondrous forces ; but we happen to be soldiers of 
the intellect and must do what we best can. 

A third group of theories, M’hich also lie some¬ 
what aside from the main drift of psychological 
work, looks upon experience as not ours, not sub¬ 
jective or mental, coming between our self and a 
That I real world ; but as really of the world, objective, 

I physical, the same in stuff as the things that we 
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call material. In a certain sense the did’erence is 
only a matter of words, and, provided such a theory 
has the interest to study experiences or objects in 
detail, the same results will emerj^e as are found 
by the more ‘ orthodox ’ psycholo»^ist, so to speak. 
But in Its older form of objective idealism this lino 
of doctrine acted almost as an excuse for not in- 
vestif^ating the minute, systematic build of objects 
(experiences). If the alleged experiences were 
really objects, the study of them might well be 
left to the scientists. And, if there were a science 
that might be called experimental psychology, 
then that title was in a sense a misnomer; the 
science was really a branch of physiology, obviously 
not part of the work of a philosopher. In a recent 
form the tlieory shows a special interest in the 
minute build of objects or of the lirst physical 
data. For knowledge is required to show how 
these data are so directly related to, or continuous 
with, the material things of science as tlo'y seem 
to our common sense to be. This group of tli ists 
is obviously forced into the attempt to make a 
special plea for, and a special study of, the self, 
hor one can hardly solemnly the length of 
asserting that there is nothing in the world but 
the objective, the physical, and its complexities— 
no self and no personal activity. The^^e views evi¬ 
dently carry us hack to the problem ot the self 
already discussed. They do not yet alloct the 
detail work of psychology (or of this new physics 
that the physicists do not proimde). If the field 
of work ami the drift of fact and theory are clear, 
psychology may leave the classificatory names to 
the wider comprehension of philosophy. When 
wo have all the knowledge of fact required for 
exhaustive .systematization and understaiiding, we 
shall hardly object seriously to any useful drawing 
of boundaries and naming of provinces. 

2 . Sensations and their attributes.—The ulti¬ 
mate cunslituents of all experiences, then, are prob¬ 
ably sensations. Sensations are indicated in tlie 
universe of things as being the simplest experiences 
that are directly dependent upon the stimulation 
of a sense-organ or of a sensory nerve. They are 
familiar in the live senses of man ; but the work of 
later years has increased that number considerably. 
The senses may be divided into three groups. 

(a) Simj)lcst sr/nses of the skin. —The lirst con¬ 
tains the simplest and perhaps more primitive 
senses of the skin and, in an irregular way, of the 
viscera. They are four: pain, touch, cold, and 
warmth. Itch and tickling are related to pain 
and touch respectively. The problem of the 
psychological desciiption of the simplest experi¬ 
ences of the.se senses is a useful preliminary and 
guide to the psychological delinition of sensation 
in general. It is the important problem of the 
attributes of sensation. 

There are at least six attributes. (1) Quality is 
the name for the radical dilVerence between the 
sensations of dillerent senses—e.)7., colour, sound, 
touch. And touch, pain, warmth, and cold are all 
qualitatively dillerent. (2) The variant known as 
intensity is too familiar to require any indication. 
These two attributes have been universally 
admitted and are readily acceptable by all as 
direct properties of, or variants in, these simplest 

experiences. , m • 

The next most frequently admitted attribute is 
(3) exiensity. A colour mass is extensive ; so is 
the warmth felt in a bath or the pain of colic, as 
compared with the coldness of a drop of rain or 
the pain of a pin-prick. Some folk feel a repug¬ 
nance of a kind to the assertion that our expei i- 
ences are extended or .spread out. But that is 
merely traditional prejudice. Thought may not 
be extensive, bvit sensations certainly are ; only it 
is not the spatial kind of extensity tliat is meant, 


but another ‘ kind ’ or sub-class of extensity. The 
attribute of ex tensity has not always been ad¬ 
mitted. Some have tried to derive it from groups 
of qualitative and intensive dilferences ; but the 
attemj)t was never convincing ; hence the gradual 
recognition of the primacy of extensity. 

Now, those who thus admitted extensity usually 
proceeded to attempt to develop a further attribute 
of localization out of those three. The cover for the 
act of conversion involved in this attempt has been 
since Lotze’s time tlie term ‘ local sign,’ the idea 
being that the skin is of such dillerent texture, etc., 
at dillerent parts that a touch at one [)art would be 
di.stinguishablo from anotlier at S'Mjther part of 
the total extent by its qualita<iv and intensive 
dillerences. But the same futility attaches to this 
attempt at derivation as to the previous one. The 
intellect can by no device convert into local signs 
wliat are after all only groups of items devoid of 
any sort of arrangement. These must remain 
what they are, unless the intellect can correlate 
them with a spatial order otherwise provided. 
And then the spatial order so obtained would not 
become inherent in the .sen.sory complex, as would 
be required. No, mere exteiisity is insullicient. 
For it implies no definite construction, form, shape, 
or extent, but only extensity as a variable magni¬ 
tude. if this magnitude is at the same time to 
have form or shape, it must be supjiosed to include 
orders implicitly or explicitly. And the magnitude 
•annot be delinite without the help of explicit 
>rders. This is, then, the fourth attribute—(4) 
mlcr. It is not to be confounded with spatial 
)rder, as which it appears most definitely before 
>ur cognition in the sensory experience of the skin. 

It is the basis of the spatial construction. Space, 
as we shall see, is a form or complication of sensory 
jrder. 

Two other ymrallel attributes are the basis of our 
bemporal dill'erentiation of sensory experience, 
lamely (5) duration and (6) temporal order. The 
ormer order may be distinguished from (6) as 
lystemic order, because it is the kind of order 
mat depends psycho-physically upon a system of 
.jlementary sense-organs (receptors). 

Anotlier attribute lias been proposed by Titchenor 
— clearness. But there are great difficulties in 
the way of its acceptance. A sensationalistic 
system, of ci^nrse, as already indicated, requires 
some primary variant to account for the apjiarently 
great ditt'erence between the higher psychical com¬ 
plexes and any obvious abrogates of sensations. 
But an integiaiivo system, full of variously directed 
streams of action and of dillerent levels, the one 
iiore remote from the other tlian a third, can prob¬ 
ably account for all the facta without such a 
dilhcult attribute. 

This first easy group of sensations has an ap¬ 
pendage in the sense or senses of taste. No new 
primary fact is met in it. 

(6) Articulary muscular^ and organic senses .— 
The second group of senses differs from the first in 
oll'ering in each case some feature of oFscurity or 
difficulty. The senses here are the articular, tlie 
muscular, and the organic (a medley of hunger, 
thirst, lust, nausea, etc.). The difficulty consists 
in properly classifying the attributes of each and 
the obscurity in detecting their presence. Thu.s 
the finality of articular sensations lias been gener¬ 
ally neld to be their indication of position. And a 
class of positional qualities has even been distin¬ 
guished from a quality of movement. But the 
‘ positional ’ variation must be classed as the 
ordinal attribute, while the dilVerence of movement 
does not constitute a separate sense at all, as we 
shall see later. The obscurity attaching to 
articular sensations, on the other hand, concerns 
their intensity. But we can with care produce 
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intensive (lillerences in ^ 

[!o,:: "i tvl.en ue try to/f <> ■?,.{ v airK'^s 
We feel that ^ve cannot detect fully all ■ 

there But when we cease to expect u.orc than 
tiKUo'is. wc also (Iron ^ 

(,-) Senses of souml, siflM, and ® ‘1 

Jmp ot somos /.resents veij co.np/cx /. < 

Sillh-ult cases limt am he ma.Ie to 
completely to the fonnuin of :iltnhates onl} nit 
vlfihornto study. The senses here are sound, sit-in, 

Hiui stnoll. _ 

Thopresf^nt writer has fjfiven ^ a re interpretation 
of the souse of sountl on the basis of the toriuula of 
the six attributes which completely niters our vicu' 
of this sense and brin<^s it into perfect eonforniity 
with the psychology (and, by inference, with the 
physiolofry} of the other senses. It may he do}^- 
maticaJJy indicateil here. There is one quality in 
sound, that which distin^,Mii.s}ies si^ht from sound. 
Intensity is familiar. 'fhe ditlerence generally 
classed as quality—pitch—is really tho attribute of 
order, while the extensity of .sounds is ajjjtarent in 
their volumes, wliich run parallel to tho pitch 
series, low tonc.s being large and bulky, high tone.s 
thin and .small. These volumes, however, are 
really e.\tents or ma.s.ses of sen.sation, so that tones 
are not the primary particles of this sense, but are 
well-rounded, balanced, symmetrical masses of 
sound, in which one (hypothetical) particle (or a 
few) is prominent in a central fto.sition, and is 
known as the pitch of the tone, 'riuis all audible 
tones may be reduced to a single series of t>articlc.s 
of sound sen-sation, the lowest tone involving the 
whole series, and tiio higher ones progressively Ie.s.s 
and less of the series, the end particle on one side 
being common to all tones. This is only another 
way of expressing the fact that, as we rise in the 
tonal scale, the pitch series moves progressively to 
one side. 

There is no need to attempt to reduce noi.ses to 
tones. For noises are themselves masses of sound- 
particles. They differ from tones only in their 
irregularity and want of balance and in their lack 
of a prominent ordinal centre, i.e. pitch. All 
degrees of variation, however, from tone to noise 
are obviously pos.sible. 

In the sen.se of vision the systemic attributes 
of exten.sity and order offer no difliculty. That 
attaches only to the attributes of intensity and 
quality. We have interesting and highly developed 
physiological theories of vision, of which tlie most 
familiar are those of H. L. F. von Hehnlioltz and 
of E. Hering. Jhit we have still to get a satis¬ 
factory psychological account of the elements of 
this sense. 

The sense of smell is specially peculiar because 
of the fact that we seem unable as yet to give a com¬ 
plete survey of its qualities. We are unable to tell 
whether the enumeration that we already have is 
conn)Iete. Tliis merely means that we nave not 
yet got the key to the psychological analysis of 
this sense. 

In spite of the.se outstanding difficulties, we may 
look forward to bringing tlie attributes and varieties 
of aggregation of the elements of all the senses 
some day finally into full agreement with one i 
another. This solution may be expected to con¬ 
form at least closely to the formula of six attributes I 
indicated above, 

3. Modes and laws of integration.—The other 

1 7'he Psychology of Sound. 


task of mire science in psycliolofiy is to fisccrtain 
the laws of the interaction of these probable ulti- 
mate constituents of expcnence; or, better to 
ileterniine their modes and laws of intcf,'ration. 
The problem of these modes has l/een helore th • 
minds of psychologists for some tune in the form of 
the Ih'ure-qualitios described by C. von Khienfels. 
A imdodv V I’f something more than the 

the tones that form it. For it 
rc.nains the sau.e melo.lv oven when it is raused or 
lowered in pitch so far I hat none of the tones of the 
lirst version occurs in the semmi. And a square 
is a square, whether it h.. given in blue colour or 
red or even ill tactual sensation. Similar dl-stinc. 

thmsa/nlargiimentsarcloiindinolder philosophical 

liteiature. Kimt's foium ot .scn.se /uid ol maler- 
.standing arc es.senlially the same idea. They are 
somethim' more than any data that they may 
include or synthesize: they are the mind .s own 
work or contribution to the build of knowlcdi^e; 
they cannot come from without; they are, a.s wo 
may say, purely integrative ‘ [)roce.sses ’ of experi¬ 
ence. 

Following' Kant's su^j^cstions farther, we nniy 
think of thesse integratitm.s a.s a hierarchy co¬ 
extensive with experience—a .scheme that, aa being 
in experience, is directly before oiir oKservation 
and may well be completely de.scribed by our 
.science before very long. Moreover, it is one that 
should bring with its gradual discovery a sense of 
its own completeness and ‘ necessity.’ 

Unlike Kant, however, we cannot ho])e to succeed 
unless we can put our scheme of integrative pro¬ 
cesses into relation to the properties or attributes 
of the elementaiy data of experience—the sensa¬ 
tions. This connexion is expressed in the follow¬ 
ing two laws. (1) The integrative product must 
bear a close resemblance to the lower-level product 
or to the attribute upon wlio.se integration it rests. 

^ye cannot, e.^., exjfect localizations to rest upon 
diffierences of intensity or of quality or of both, 
but only upon dillerences of order. In such a con¬ 
nexion there would be no inner coherence, insight, 

‘ necessity ’ (Kant), or whatever it might be called, 
that makes our experience coherent in all its parts 
instead of a mere mechanical conglomeration. 

(2) Wherever similar attributes (or integrative 
products) integrate (anew), there we must expect 
to find products both introspectively and function¬ 
ally similar to one another. Thus, if the integra¬ 
tion of visual orders gives 8y.stemic intervals and 
motions, then, if pitch is really properly classified 
as ordinal, we must expect to find dillerences of 
pitch integrating to similar products. And these 
are to be found, namely, (tonal) interval and (a 
certain a.spect of) melody. 

(3) A tliird law states a fact that has already 
been referred to and is of the greatest iinportaiUH*, 
namely that the integrative product is an addition 
to the ma.ss of integrating experiences, whose 
existence and continuance within the integrative 
process it in no way impairs. It is this fact that 
makes such a profound difference between the 
scheme of sen.sationalism and that now expounded. 

At the same time, this addition to experience gives 
a place within experience to all that has been 
claimed and taught regarding the creative synthesis 
or evolution of experience. Kut this interpretation 


experience, isut this interpretation 
or de.scription of experience may claim to be more 
scientific than others, in so far a.sit is more positiv¬ 
istic. 


It does not gather all the creative talents of 
experience in a greedy hand and bestow tliem upon 
a single agent—the brain, or the soul, or apper¬ 
ception, or what not. It leaves them all in their 
places. It lets psychical creation come forth in its 
order, just as the natural and biological sciences 
set forth the order of natural creation. 

4. Scheme of integration forms.—No proper 
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exposition of the different forms of sensory and of 
cognitive integration can be given in this short 
article. But a scheme of those forms may help to 
bring some coinnrehensive arrangement into the 
mass of data that the reader will find in the 
chapters of textbooks of psychology dealing with 
sensory and cognitive experience. Of the six 
fl-ttributes the chief integrating one is order. 
Differences in systemic order alone give systemic 
distance, differences in temporal order temporal 
distance or time interval. The unity of simul¬ 
taneous and progressive differences in these two 
ordinal attributes is motion. These three integ¬ 
rates all vary in magnitude — size or speed. 
Distances are found in all the senses that show 
distinct variations in the attribute of order—touch 
and the other skin sensations, articular sense, 
sound, and sight. All senses give dillerences of 
temporal order, but some give them much better 
than others. So we have specially tempoi tl, or 
rhythmic, senses. Obviously motion will be 
limited to the senses that give distance well. No 
other attribute than order integrates well, or even 
at all perhaps. An exception seems to occur in 
vision, where lustre is found to irivoI\e dilliirencos 
of brightness and seems to be a new ^‘haracter 
supervening upon these differences. It obeys a 
further law of integration in tliat it sii]M;rvenes 
both upon simultaneously (binocularly) and upon 
successively (uniocularly) presented dillerences. 
This law appears to bo on.served in all integrations 
that do not involve differences in temporal order, 
which, as we know them, are always successive. 
But the problem of lustre is not quite clear; 
lustre may, in fact, belong to the nexo level of 
integration, which is called bisystemic, because it 
involves two systems of elementary sense-organs, 
or two ordinal systems, of the same kind—e.^., 
two eyes, two ears. 

This bisystemic level gives, in vision, a new 
third dimension to the forms tiiat are found in the 
plane held of vision of one eye. With two eyes 
simultaneously, or with one eye successively, we 
see solidity, i.c. stereoscopically. Binaural hearing 
is similar, but simj)ler. It givesa new(transver.se) 
line of orders. Tne pitch series of each ear is a 
single (longitudinal) dimension. The combined 
use of these two (not mathematical, but merely 
narrow) lines allows of (transverse) oscillation of 
emphasis from one side (or ear) to the other, and 
so provides a basis, though a very imperfect one, 
for our corres})ondingly weak power of localizing 
sounds round the head. 

The next level of integration is intersystemic ; 
it holds between systems of different kinds of 
sense.s. This kind of integration is still more 
dittieult for the individual to acquire than the 
preceding. We may express the problem materi¬ 
ally by asking how the impressions of the different 
senses ever meet together in the vast brain, so as 
to form a unitary whole. Although the problem 
has been perpetually ignored, the same question 
must be asked about the (vast) mind. How do the 
systems of the different senses become reconciled 
and correlated with one another ? How do the 
impressions of the different senses ever meet 
together * in the mind ’ ? The question becomes 
specially acute when we turn to examine the 
psychological origin of the ‘ object, lake the old 
stock example of the ‘orange.’ How do the 
different sensations given by an oraime hitch on 
to one another in the child’s mind? Not by mere 
simultaneous association, for not all things that 
are merely together in the mind associate together. 
There must be a specilic basis that regulates 

A minute study of visual bisystemic mtet,ration 
shows that this basis is the identity or similarity 


of the plane forms or figures that appear in the 
integrating systems of the two eyes. Similarly, 
the systems of the different senses may be supposed 
to unite to form our sensory space only by the 
integration of their systems by means of the very 
similar forms and motions that are impressed upon 
the different senses by one and the same real object. 
Thus too the contributions of the different senses 
are brought together to form units of perception— 
e.g.y ‘orange.’ 

The interaction of the distances and forms pre¬ 
sented within the system of a single sense offers a 
rich field for study. This is most aj parent in the 
many visual illusions (q.v.) now so familiar. 
The.se figures are illusions simply because their 
parts, when presented together, modify one 
another and so api)ear otherwise than they do 
when pre.sented alone. They are chiefly illusions 
of distance or size, and of direction—a derivative 
of distance. 

The scheme of sensory cognitive integrations may 
be summed up schematically as on next page. 

5 - The higher cognitive powers. — {a) The 
ps]/''ho-physi al problem. — Tne cognitive work 
of "ixpj'iience thus appears as a great hierarchy, 
(b’-eloping upwards by its own initiative from 
the d..ta given by the senses—we say ‘by its 
own initiative,’ because in such a scheme we do 
not need to })ostulate any sort of developing agent 
to work or even to guide development. We can 
study the wliole proce8.s positivistically, ju.st as the 
physical, chemical, and biological sciences study 
the course of development within their spheres. We 
may speak of ‘ development ’ because the ‘ higher ’ 
unities are more comprehen.sive and also (we may 
confidently assert) later than the unities of the 
lower levels. 

Thus, e.g.^ v’e need make no speculative refer¬ 
ences to the brain for a basis of integration. 
Whether there is in the brain a parallel or pre¬ 
ceding, real, unifying process or not is a question 
for the physiologist to settle. An answer to it, 
Avhether positive or negative, can in no way affect 
the work of psychology in the study of the inte¬ 
grative jirocesH as it is in experience. Whether 
parallelism or interaction be the true answer to 
the p.sycho-ph 5 ’sical problem is not very important 
for the present, for the simple reason that it will 
be very long before proper material for an answer 
is to hand. On the other hand, a p^chical agent, 
such as the soul, is quite useless. Even the spy¬ 
glass r61e of thought may be dispensed wdth. In 
that theory thought is held to be an indispensable 
accompaniment or attribute of sensation. It comes 
with it in some germ-like form, and over and 
through sensation, as it were, it spies out the 
object or cause of sensation. How could an 
experience have or know an object, if it were not 
so ? How could it even if it were so ? we may ask 
in reply. 

The scheme propounded, on the other hand, 
offers a direct basis for constructive work on the 
‘references’ of thought. An integrated state is 
always attached to, and so refers to, the basis 
upon which it is integrated. A melody is not a 
unity that is just pre.sent along with tones, as the 
title-name of the melody more or less is. It is 
intimately blended inU) the being of the tones, as 
it w^ere. It is this intimacy of connexion tliat 
makes a psychologist like Titchener altogether 
overlook the presence of something new in the 
melody-total (or in a square) beyond the ultimate 
data of sense. In the same way in a perception 
each sensation wdiich enters into the unity is 
equally ‘ it.’ The colour of the orange is ‘ it, and 
so are the taste, the smell, and the feel (of ‘ it ’). 
And, on the other hand, the ‘ it’ of the perception 
refers to each of these. 
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and vision 
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(vision ?) 
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Variant: Size 


Forms, figures, areas, masses, 
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sions I 


in all senses not at all 

(smell ?) 

1 _ 


Motion 

Speed 

I 

Motions in figures of time and 
form— e.(j., melody 


Interaction of 
units of first 
level; 


I 

1 

Illusions—visual, of size 
and direction 

V 
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Ivjo sys¬ 
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eive, forms) (articular tri¬ 
dimensional forms ?) 


(Illusions 0 


Ci) 


8rd level (inters 
systcniir, be- 
tween dilTercnt 
senses): 


Sensory apace 



(0 


kth level (objec¬ 
tive) : 

6th level (concep¬ 
tual) ; 


Perception, ordinal ‘It-centres’ 
of aenaory complexes 

Conception, ordinal ‘a-centrea’ 
of percepts 

I 

etcetera. 


always 

I 

I 

Interval 

Size 

I 

Times and 
rhythms 

! 

Illusions of sise 


(TSo furthet deve\- 
opmeul. T\\eTe 
\s on\y one tem¬ 
poral system \ox 
receptor!) of 
linear rapacity 
—up to c. 2-5 
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Tlie stage of perception {q,v,) at which the cause 
of a percept comes into view is certainly not the 
earliest form of perception, where the integrate is 
nothing but an it-centre of sensory experience, but 
a rather advanced stage in which there is some 
conceptual concentration of individual perceptions 
and some of the ‘ knowledge about ’ that then 
supervenes. This ‘knowledge about* is not the 
result of an excursion or observation beyond the 
confines of experience, as the cause-idea might 
suggest, hut merely the attachment to one another 
of experiences above the first perceptual stages by 
the same or similar mechanism as produced these 
first stages, whereby the higher integration is 
attained that we know as abstract knowledge or 
conception {q.v.). All these abstract units must 
not, however, be supposed to have to hang in the 
air above the sensory levels of integrations, as if 
they were the gases of corruption mounting 
upwards from them. They are attached or refer 
downwards to their basis through a continuous 
line of integration, just as the other integrative 
products do. And it is just this attachment which 
puts substance, cause, and interaction, particles or 
parts of various levels—atoms, molecules, and the 
rest —into the objects of perception. 

(b) Development in man and animals .—The study 
of development {q.v.) is readiljy accessible in this 
way. If a certain level of integration can 
indirect evidence—of conduct, learning-hy-expen- 
nient, and so on—be proved to exist in any animal, 
we know wliat earlier levels of experience are 
implied in it. Research thus far seems to have 
shown conclusively that no animal other than man 
shows any evidence of commanding the conceptual 
level of intef^ration. But recognition and, still 
more, perception are ^ no means excluded among 
the higher animals. The task of deciding in each 
l»articular case is very difficult, involving a great 
deal of very elaborate and precautions experimenta¬ 
tion. 

To the further important question why every 
animal that is well endowed with efficient sense- 


organs does not develop to ns high an integrative 
level of experience as man, psychology is unable as 
yet to give a definite answer. This appears the 
more strange ns man seems in certain respects to 
be possessor of senses which compare unfavourably 
with those of many other mammals. This is 
especially so in the case of smell and of hearing. 
In vision we are relatively efficient. But in one 
important respect we have a great advantage ; we 
are possessors of mobile hancis and fingers. ^ The 
significance of this is that it endows us with a 
second highly elaborate and clear field of tri¬ 
dimensional forms, namely the tactual-articular. 
The other mammals, with the exception of our 
nearest relatives, use their articular sense almost 
only for the general purpose of postures and bodily 
movement, wliile their touch is imprisoned behind 
their masses of fur. 

There can be no doubt that the possession of a 
plurality of tri-dimensional senses is highly import¬ 
ant for development. For hearing is only weakly 
dimensional, and smell in ourselves (and possibly 
in the other mammals as well) is not so at all. 
All our other senses, apart from the visual and 
articular, are only vaguely dimensional, inactive, 
and of poor discriminatory power. But, as \ye have 
seen, the correlation and integration of active and 
complex dimensional senses are required for the 
proper development of sensory space, and that in 
its turn is the gateway to the higlier cognitive 
powers. So we may maintain as probable ^ the 
view that the height of development of the ‘ mind * 
depends largely upon the extent of variation given 
in the elementary data of the senses. And we 
should, therefore, expect to find that the size of 
the brain depends not so much upon the room 
required for tiie cerebral mechanisms of conception 
as upon the size of the parts required for the bi- 
and tri-dimensional senses of fine discrimination. 
Of course neural centres may also be required for 
all integrative levels. But these are problems 
which we must leave to the physiologist. 

6. Memory and imagery.—With memory {q.v.) 
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another aspect of experience conics into view that 
is of the greatest importance. It seems clear that 
there can be no niemoiy work except upon tlie 
basis of the spontaneuns integrations of experience. 
Memory is not ineclianical association of contiguous 
parts of an aggregate, as sen.sationaIism is com¬ 
pelled to suiipose. Much, if not all, has yet to be 
done before the springs of memory are clearly 
exposed. But there is a growing tendency of 
evidence and conviction to show that memory pre¬ 
supposes some form of integrative activity which 
makes the old form of contiguous association 
untenable except as a formula that presupposes 
but ignores this integrative activity. 

But, if this is granted, there seems no doubt that 
association gives experiences a new grip of one 
anotlier, so that, even when an integrative unity 
is dissolved by lapsing as an actuality, it can be 
reinstated from a part of its original foundations 
by the extra bond established before the integra¬ 
tion lapsed. And, as we know, repetitive con¬ 
templation of the integrative complex helps to 
make associations more powerful and enduring. 
The experimental study ot memory in recent years 
has greatly extended our knowledge of the con¬ 
ditions aliecting strength of association. By 
association, too, we can extend the scope of 
integrations, so as to make them include a wider 
scope of experiences than they otherwise would 
spontaneously at any one moment. If integration 
gives height of growth to experience, as we might 
say, then memory gives it breadth. And the 
growth that can be attained in breadth by effort 
IS enormous. 

At the same time this redintegrative action of 
memory makes it possible for an integrative pro¬ 
duct to be revived from the side, as it were, 
instead of by its full conditions from below. And 
the revival of these lower springs does not seem to 
be necessary in memory work. A ‘•<)ncept, 
can never be got originally except from below. 
And yet in the fluent operations of thought, which 
depend so much upon the work of memory, that 
concept may he revived, and used as an essential 
link in the process of thought, without the revival 
of any of its sources of integration, even in the 
form of imagery. 

And from this i.ssue we may pass directly to the 
question of the value of imagery. An older evalua¬ 
tion of imagery considered it as a mere trace or 
record of previous direct impressions of semse- 
sensations now called up accidentally owing to the 
aasociative linking that supervened to bind it and 
the present reviving sensation together when both 
were previously present as sensations. But that 
view is almost certainly wron^. Imagery is 
revived more often ])ecause of the integrative com¬ 
plexes into which it was as sensation wrought up, 
and because it is now wanted for the redin tegrative 
and now integrative processes of thought. Thus, 
when one is asked, ‘Does the water-line of a ship 
rise or fall as it passes from fresh water to 8alt?% 
the reason why an image-scene of a ship passing 
from a river-mouth to the sea appears in some 
form or other in almost every one_s mind is that 
such a scene presents all the material of the ques¬ 
tion in a natural and familiar scheme, each concept 
attached to its own peg. The memory has then to 
work upon the instructions given in the question 
and to revive what material is readily available in 
it, so that some of that material may perhaps cohere 
well with the points of the (j^uestion and thus 
3 deld the answer. And, according to the drift of 
this work of memory and coherence (thought), so 
a person will even set the ship rising or falling in 
his mind’s eye. Compare with that easy question 
such a one as this; ‘John is twice as old as Mar^ 
was when he was as old as Mary is. If John is 


21, how old is Mary?’ Conceptually the two 
questions are ])robably equally easy ; but no image 
is rea<lily forthcoming in the second to hold all 
the concepts and their relations together in the 
mind and make action between them easy. When 
that action is ea.sy, the answer to the question is 
its outcome, or rather is the verbal expression of 
its outcome. 'J’lie tiiought involved in answering 
the question is partly the memory work, partly 
the trying of the concepts and the memory adtli- 
tions together to see if they will not give the 
definite complex implied by the que.stion. 

Now, one is tempted to elaborate the point and 
to show the question groping for its answer, like 
the tentacles of an octopus searcliing in some dark 
cave for what is movable and appetizing. And 
the reader may feel impatient at the futility of 
trying to make the mincl work like a machine. It 
is the self that thinks and searches, is it not? 
The self is the groper that searches and sees fitness 
and judges? It is the self that attends, at least, 
for sure? It is difficult to .see how one self could 
do so many different things. VV''e ought at Jea.st 
to have the case for the sel^ut more convincingly 
before us than hitherto. Hiis will doubtless he 
done, if it can be done. But this much may be 
said, that recent psychologists in general do not 
seem to find that line of construction the most 
hopeful at the present time. Of course, very 
much further study by experimental and system¬ 
atic methods is re<juired if the complex held of 
cognitive activities is to be fully understood. 

III. Emotive aspects. — Thus far we have 
dealt with the sensory-cognitive range of experi¬ 
ence. Wo have now to consider the emotive 
aspects of it. 

I. Integrative theory of feeling.—One of the 
most familiar views of feeling is incorporated in 
the three-aspects theory, according to which every 
experience has three aspects—cognitive, emotive, 
conative ; knowing, feeling, and will. Or these 
three are merely one and the same experience 
from dilierent points of view. Now there can be 
no hesitation aoout rejecting this theory so far as 
concerns feeling. Feeling is not an aspect of 
eveiy experience ; it is an experience definitely 
distinguishable from every other. Nor does it 
even accompany every other kind of experience 
regularly. Any one familiar with the experimen¬ 
tal practice of introspection knows that ho is not 
constantly feeling pleasure or displeasure. In 
fact, he will iiave found that he is in a state of 
feeling rather seldom than otherwi.se. Whole 
complexes and trains of experience pass by with¬ 
out any feeling of pleasantness or or unpleasant¬ 
ness appearing. It is for this reason that the 
theory of feeling as an attribute of sensation has 
also been rejected. 

The difficulty has been at all times to know 
where to place feeling. The attributive theory is 
the only attempt that has been made to give it a 
definite place in the sensory cognitive range. The 
older sensationalists tried to work it into their 
field as a definite sensation or by the device known 
as mental chemistry. In this a group of sensa¬ 
tions was held to turn by combination into an 
experience that did not at all resemble sensation, 
'ust os the gases hydrogen and oxygen combine to 
orm the very different liquid water. So feelings 
might really be groups of tactual or organic sensa¬ 
tions and yet not appear as such. That theory 
has been rightly rejected by everybody and has 
wrongly created a prejudice against eveiy inclina¬ 
tion to gather ideas towards the elucidation of 
experience from such a science os chemistry. 

But even in recent times an attempt has been 
made to show that feeling is psychologically a 
sensation. It has quality—pleasantness and nn- 
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pleasantness—and intensity ; and the two jn’oldeiii- 
atieal attributes of cxleiisity and ‘ loealization’ 
{sup]) 0 .sed in this theory to be an attribute) can 
be made plausible with an elibrt; feeling is not 
located at the beautiful picture and in the beauti¬ 
ful sound, but it seems to be sjiread out in the 
head more or less iiidetinitely. If no sense-organ 
of feeling is known, at least we may su])pose that 
one does exist. Only it would not appear on the 
periphery, but would j)robabIy be concealed within 
tiie ])eripheral sense-organs or within the central 
m^rvous system, revealing to us how these organs 
are being affected, whether as usual (pleasantly) 
or far away from the range of their normal 
functions (unpleasantly). 

This theory of feeling-sensations has not found 
many supporters—not tliat it has been definitely 
proved to be wrong; but it is too supposititious 
and sjieculative. Something as ])lausible and ruoie 
in accord with the psychi(;aJ facts is imaginable. 

We need not disemss the theorj’’ tliat looks upon 
feeling as an irreducible element of exjHjrience. 
This view is the natural outcome of many fruitless 
attempts to resolve feeling into sensations or the 
like. But it does not preclude renewed attempts 
at reduction in general, and in particular an inte 
grative theory of feeling is still a jiossibility. 

Titchener has attemjited to carry this theory of 
feeling as an element to its logical conclusion—a 
psychological definition of feeling as cliaractcrized 
uy a different set of attributes from that peculiar 
to sensation. His important point is that feeling 
lacks tlie attribute of clearness possessed by sensa¬ 
tion. We shall not renew the discussion of clear¬ 
ness. What we may notice now specially is the 
subtle dilliculty of positing elements of experience 
of wdiicli one possesses attributes that another 
lacks. Besides, in this talk of the non-clearness 
or unclearness of feeling and of the dilliculty of 
observing feeling are we not looking for a mare’s 
nest, as it were? Suppose motion were regarded 
as a specific experience by such a theorist as 
Titchener. What would he say al>out its quality 
and intensity? Would they be non-existent or 
non-clear? And would motion, then, have only 
two attributes of extensity and localization? Or 
would it also be said to lack clearness ? Probably 
no one is ever in doubt as to whether he is pleased 
or not. Where, then, is the non-clearness? Nor 
is he in doubt about how pleased ho is. Then, if 
all that and nothing else is clear, probably there 
is nothing else in feeling to bo clear about. Feel¬ 
ing would then be very like motion, as it appears 
within an integrative theory. It is just motion 
(its quality, if you like), and it has magnitude— 
speed. So feeling has quality and magnitude— 
intensity. 

The work of an integrative theory of feeling 
really begins when the double basis of feeling has 
to be shown up, and also the difference in the parts 
of that basis that integrates to form feeling. 
There are many lines of evidence that converge to 
support this theory and to make it at least prob¬ 
able as an advance beyond the more conservative 
theory of feeling as an irreducible clement of 
experience. But their exposition is too long to be 
given here. 

2, Problem of the emotions.—We may consider 
briefly the other great division of the emotive life 
—the emotions proper. The feelings are only 
slight movements of the soul, as it were ; emotions 
are rolling waves and storms whose troubles reach 
far down into the deep waters. And the scientific 
problems of emotion are equally deep and agitated. 

Even the enumeration of the emotions is by no 
means settled. Of course about the great emotions 
—fear, anger, and love—there is hardly a doubt. 
Questions are sometimes raised about the primacy 


of love—the attempt may be made to attach it so 
closely to the sexual instinct as to endanger its 
dignity as an emotion—whereas there is no such 
introductory function of bodily origin for the emo¬ 
tions of fear and anger ; they come upon us like 
the thunder-storms of summer. 

This absence of a bodily preparation serves to 
distinguish the emotions from the instincts, which 
are concerned with the great functions of repro¬ 
duction, nourishment, self-protection, and the like. 
But there are those who tack on special ‘ instincts ’ 
to the emotions in order to explain the typicial and 
neurally inherited expressions of the emotions— 
e.g,, fear and the instincts of flight and conceal¬ 
ment, anger and the instinct of pugnacity. 

Other disputed emotions are sorrow, pride, 
humility, parental emotion, disgust, curiosity, 
loneliness, etc. No one would disj)ute the presence 
of an emotive state in these affections. The ques¬ 
tion rather is: Are they primary emotions or are 
they variant forms of a few generic emotions 
that differ only in the objects to which they 
refer ? 

This object of emotions offers as many hard 
problems as does the object of cogmition. Not 
only is it hard to see how emotion comes to 
be directed upon an object at all—on that rock 
the James-l^ange theory of the emotions, c.g.^ 
foundered—but the i)eculiar individuality of the 
object is puzzling. Of the object of cognition we 
know at least that it only gradually emerges into 
clear view, and we can form plausible tbeories of 
the gradual emergence of a delinite objective rela¬ 
tion. But in emotion the object may appear 
suddenly upon the mental horizon without any 
sort of previous preparation, and lo ! the emotion 
is directed upon it at once in full force. Tiiis 
eculiarity is found also among the instincts, 
lany insects seem to be born with a nervous 
system prepared specilically for attention to special 
objects. The physiological dilliculty lies in the 
complicated process that seems required to account 
for the ‘perception’ of those sj)ccial objects. 
Animals may * recognize ’ their other sex by simjde 
smell-impressions. But how should a wasp recog¬ 
nize a certain kind or size of caterpillar in that 
way? Hence even the possibility ot innate ideas 
lias been seriously considered to be re-admissible. 
But that way out of the diflieulty seems to the 
writer intolerable in science. 

Then, again, the emotions renew the psycho¬ 
physical dilliculty. They are held to be strange 
phases of the spirit, as strange and unaccoiintaljie 
as the sensations of red and yellow in their depen¬ 
dence on etheric wave-lengths. The feeling of fear 
is said to be an experience for wdiich we cannot 
account by relating it to other experiences ; it is a 
gift from the brain ; something happens in some 
remote corner of that vast meclianisni, some subtle 
neural congestion, and the colour of our mood is 
determined by it in accordance with unknown 
psycho-physical laws. This doctrine may be illus¬ 
trated by an example from another region : we 
draw the hand away from heat because of the 
pain, so we think ; that is an illusion; the real 
rea.son for drawing the hand away is neural 
tnechanism ; we should draw the hand away in 
just the same way if even pleasure were substi¬ 
tuted for pain ; and we should then think, as now, 
that we drew it away because of the pleasure of it. 

The writer is firmly convinced that this is a 
doctrine disastrous to any form of psychological 
science and a] mockery to the sense and coherence 
of the whole of experience. For, if it is a doctrine 
applicable anywhere— e.g., in the emotions—it is 
applicable everywhere. And then, as has been so 
ohen deduced, Shakespeare’s work is the acci¬ 
dental product of a swarm of chance variations. 
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As well might one truly think that, if a fount of 
type were cast into tlie air often enough, it would 
come down one day as King Lear. 'J'hese remin¬ 
iscences of scientitic speculation carry us hack to a 
line of thought that is far from lare, altliough it 
was probably much more universal among biologists 
a decade or two ago than it is now. But, as far 
as the outlook upon pure psychology is concerned, 
it has changed very little. It means, after all, 
only that a coherent sphere of law has not yet 
been recognized in experience, and that the recog¬ 
nition of it as such has been made very much less 
likely by the success of the theory of chance varia¬ 
tions in the neighbouring sphere of biology. It is 
pleasant to thin1< that such an absurd doctrine has 
so often been rejected by the professed philosophers 
of the mind. 

But we must not be content with vague ‘spiritual’ 
terms and generally ‘ideal* expressions. We 
must carry over the methods and spirit of the 
natural sciences into the systematic, (constructive 
work of psychology and show how purely psychical 
laws will yield us a .satisfactory understanding of 
the world of spirit, just as purely material laws 
give us a satisfactory knowledge of the world of 
matter. The evolutions and actions of the material 
world can be worked by no agents or guides, so 
far as science is concerned at least. Of course, 
science is only the systematic mirroring of realities 
in cognition. Being other than what it pictures, 
it can hardly repeat the inner spontaneity and 
being that are the essence, as against tlie form, of 
its objects. Nor can psychical evolutions and 
actions be worked by spiritual agents or guides, 
so far as the science of mind is concerned. We 
can only hope to lind general laws of mind or of 
psychical stutt* and to explain particular psychical 
phenomena j)roperly according to them, as the 
ways of science demand. Then we may let matter 
amt mind come into cognitional harmony with one 
another, as they undoubtedly can and will, in due 
cour.se. 

And a psychology on these lines of construction 
is in no sense a descent to a lower level, an aban¬ 
donment of higher ideals. It is rather a confidence 
and claim in the equal primacy of the sphere of 
experience as a basis for the derivation of laws 
along.side any other part of the scientific universe. 
We have every right to expect that the world of 
experience will be as amenable to the strict ways 
of science as the world of matter upon which it is, 
as we know it, dependent. 

IV. Conation. —The only other sphere of ex¬ 
perience to be mentioned is conation. In so far as 
that is conation within experience, as in attending, 
remembering, thinking, and the like, the study of 
it is continuous with that sketched in the preced¬ 
ing jiages. In so far as conation involves muscular 
movement, we enter upon a new region of special 
difficulty. Here psychology is still struggling 
with the barest facts and first principles, as the 
dearth of information on the topic in any of the 
textbooks indicates. The reader must simply be 
referred to special treatises on the subject. 

The primary question is an introspective one: 
What precisely lies before the mind’s observation 
in the case of voluntary movement ? And how can 
we make a coherent, systematic whole of all the 
facts gathered by the experimental pursuit of this 
problem ? One of the common earlier answers to 
the question has been disproved. We do not neces¬ 
sarily anticipate our voluntary movement in a 
mental image of it and will movement from that 
basis. But the true psychological formula of volun¬ 
tary movement has still to be determined. ^ The 
way to knowledge is probably blocked in this, as 
in other regions of experience, by the confused 
notions left from the wrecks of previous theories. 
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We may expect the right key to unlock the door 
quite easily. 

The problem of conation makes possibles a refer¬ 
ence to the line of thought that distinguishes the 
content, or objective sicie, of an experience from 
its subjective side or the act of it. Those two sides 
can be distinguished in all experiences. So we 
have for the series of sensum, percept, concept a 
corresponding series of acts—sensation, j)erception, 
conception. This distinction carries us back again to 
the distinction of the objective aspect of experience 
from the self which acts experience or does it. It 
is in fact only a variant upon this theory. Ingeni¬ 
ous attempts have been made to build up a science 
of these acts—sensing, perceiving, remembering, 
imagining, etc.—which de.serve serious con.sidera- 
tion. But the writer, at least, is not convinced of 
the validity of the results claimed or of the merits 
and necessity attributed to this line of construction. 
At the same time, he is aware that a psychology 
‘ without a soul,’ and still more without such a 
serie.sof acts, may seem to many to bea woodenallair. 
It seem.s to him that the dispute is not one which 
as yet makes great dillerence to the detail work of 
psychology, and he inclintis to think tliat the 
ditticulty (liscussed is the appearance in psychology 
of the diliiculty of substance and action, matter 
and energy, that runs throughout all the sciences 
of the real. Content and act are, then, rather in¬ 
separable aspects of one reality—the reality de¬ 
scribed statically by thetitlesof its distinguishable 
unities and dynamically by the titles of tlie chief 
interactions 01 its parts—rather than the waters of 
matter and the si)irit that hovers over them to 
divide them hither and thither. 
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PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS. — This is the 
name en)j)luyed for the processes by which man 
attempts to inilucnce disease by measures acting 
through the mind. It is a subject which brings 
out more prominently than any other the close 
relation wliich has existed throughout its whole 
history between medicine on the one hand and 
magic and religion on the other. The earliest 
modes of healing of which we know are psycho¬ 
therapeutic, and, if the remedies of existing peoples 
of rude culture provide any indication of primitive 
modes of thought and action, psycho-tlierapeutics 
would seem to be the oldest branch of medicine. 
A distinction must be made, liowever, between 
the use of measures for the cure or amelioration 
of disease which act through the mind and the re¬ 
cognition of their psycho-therapeutic cdiaracter. 
Though psycho-therapeutics may have been the 
earliest form of medicine, it has been the last to 
be brought within the scope of scientific treat¬ 
ment, the last to undergo that process of rational- 
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ization and foundation upon scientilic principles 
which is the essential feature distin^onshing 
medicine from those social processes with which it 
has been closely allied throughout its history. 

A stmly of tlie behaviour of savage man towards 
disease shows that it consists almost exclusively 
of measures which, when successful, must have 
acted through the mind, especially by means of 
faith and suggestion. A leech who treats a case 
of headache on the assumption that it has been 
caused by the magical actions of a sorcerer, and 
either performs counter-charms or induces the 
sorcerer to remove his spell, is evidently actin 
purely through these agencies. In other cases 
faith and suggestion only assist a process whi(di 
acts in some other way. Thus, a leech who treats 
a case of constipation on the assumption that the 
trouble is due to the presence of a snake or octopus 
in the abdomen will produce a good eHect by the 
mechanical action of manipulations designed to 
destroy the imaginary animal, but in such a case 
faith an<l suggestion also play a great part. In 
most of the ca.ses in which leaves, bark, or roots 
nre employed by lowly peoples to cure disease we 
can be conlident that success is due purely to faith 
and suggestion. The history of pharmacologv 
reveals a process, still far from complete, in which 
me<licam(‘nts supposed to act ui)on disease have 
failed to justify their reputation when subjected 
to scientihe study and have evidently owed their 
reputatif)n for medicinal virtue to faith and sugges¬ 
tion. While faith and suggestion are proce.sses 
inextricably interwoven with the employment of 
therapeutic measures from the earliest stages of 
medicine down to the present time, these agencies 
have taken many other and more direct forms. 
The modern explanat ion of miraculous cures given 
by those who rationalize religion is that they act 
through faith and suggestion, and the systems of 
healing Avhich are continually coming into exist¬ 
ence in opposition to the orthodox medicine of 
modern civilized peoples owe their success largely, 
if not entirely, to the power and efHcacy of these 
agencies, I'he largo measure of success which 
these movements obtain in popular opinion is due 
to their exploitation, wittingly or unwittingly, 
of processes which orthodox medicine has failed 
adequately to recognize. 

X. Scope.—It is often supposed that psycho¬ 
therapeutics, whether belongini' to orthodox 
medicine or to some form of faith-healing, is 
especially applicable in cases of hysteria or similar 
diseases. There is, however, hardly a variety of 
disease for which this mode of treatment may not 
be useful. It is cu.stomary in medicine to distin¬ 
guish between organic and functional disease, 
though these nre, in fact, merely categories con¬ 
venient for practical purposes, which pass insen¬ 
sibly into one another and are difficult to define. 
Roughly, by functional di.sea.se is meant disease 
for which existing knowledge does not allow us to 
assign any structural or chemical basis, which has 
been found by experience to tend towards recovery. 
There are other diseases, such as so-called idio¬ 
pathic epilepsy, of the physical basis of which we 
nre ignorant, which are characterized by a tendency 
towards permanent loss of function and death, and 
these diseases are not usually included in the 
functional category. Organic diseases, on the 
other hand, are those whose structural or chemical 
basis has been discovered. They again fall into 
two main groujis: tho.se whicdi tend towards 
recovery and those which tend towards lo.ss of 
function and death. In addition many mixed 
forms occur. Nothing is more frequent than the 
ociuirrence of functional disturbance as an accom- 
]»animent of organic disease, the real nature of ' 
which it often conceals or obscures. 


It is in the treatment of functional disease and 
of the functional accompaniments of organic disease 
that jisycho-therapeutic measures are most obvi¬ 
ously applicable, but the scope of their usefulness is 
far from being limited to these. Wlien it is claimed 
that .some psycho-therapeutic measure, employed 
by physician or priest, has cured a case of organic 
disease, it will ouen be found that all that has been 
done is to remove the functional disorders which 
so often accompany organic disease. P.sycho- 
therapeutic agencies can certainly influence 
organic conditions themselves, though the investi¬ 
gation of ca.s(;s like these is attended by such diffi¬ 
culties that the mode of action is still surrounded 
by much doubt. We know that suggestion, especi¬ 
ally in the form of hypnotism, can produce changes 
in organic processes and especially in the circula¬ 
tion. If such an organic change as a blister can 
be produced by suggestion, it is easy to understand 
how other organic changes can be ameliorated or 
removed by similar means. 

A more frequent cause of the suci^ess of psycho¬ 
therapeutic measures in organic disease depends 
on the fact that many forms of progressive organic 
disefise—even so grave an illness as cancer—are 
liable to periods of retardation or quiescence. 
Di.sease usually depends on a struggle between 
some noxious agent which has found its way into 
the body and the mechanism of the body itself. 
Frogre.ssive disease is that in which the external 
agents have the upper hand in this struggle. Any 
factor which raises the efficiency of the intrinsic 
force.**, or, in other words, whicli reinforces the 
vitality of the patient, may diminish the ravages 
of the destroying agent and lead to retardation or 
quiescence of the disease ; or may even in some 
cases turn the balance in the direction of recovery. 
It is thus intelligible that psycho-therapeutic 
measures should be capable of the beneficial action 
upon organic disease so often imputed to them by 
leech or priest, quite apart from the mere removal 
of functional cornidications. The .scope of psycho¬ 
therapy is therefore as wide as medicine itself. It 
is e.specially applicable, however, in those states 
whicn depend on diminished efficiency of the 
nervous system and are cla.ssified together as 
neuroses. 

2, Basis.—Certain principles are now widely 
recognized as of universal application in the 
domain of therapeutics, while others have been 
put forward to supiiort special systems. 

One widely-accented principle is that psychical 
disorders and bouily disorders due to psy(;hical 
conditions require psychical remedies. There are, 
of course, limits to the application of this jirinciple. 
The influence of abnormal bodily conditions upon 
psychical states stands beyond all doubt. If there 
are morbid states of the body which are capable of 
being treated by physical means, it is essential 
that they shall be put right as a preliminary or 
accessary to the employment of psychical measures. 
In many eases, however, it is far from easy to 
estimate the need for the two kinds of treatment. 
Thus, there is no doubt that the retention in the 
body of waste products consequent upon constipa¬ 
tion influences mental states, but in many cases 
the constipation itself is largely or altogether due 
to psychical conditions. As in every other branch 
of medicine, the essential preliminary to success¬ 
ful psycho-therapy is a correct diagnosis. When 
we have estimated correctly the relative shares 
taken by bodily and mental conditions in the pro¬ 
duction of an illness, there will be no difficulty in 
deciding how far the patient is to be treated by 
mea-sures acting through the body and measures 
acting through the mind respectively. 

A second principle which is now coming to be 
widely accepted is that in disorders of the mind or 
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aflections of the body due to mental conditions it 
is neci^ssary to discover tlie causes ])y ^vhich this 
morbid state lias been ])roduced. The history of 
medicine has been one of {gradual progress from 
the treatment of symptoms to the treatment of 
the conditions by which symptoms are produced. 
In this progress the treatment of disorders of the 
mind has lagged far behind that of bodily disease. 
There are many practitioners of medicine who, 
although fully recognizing the importance of 
aetiology in bodily disease, fail to recognize that it 
applies equally to the mind, and they continue to 
treat symptoms as they arise or practise a puiely 
empirical system of therapeutics. 

To those who accept the two principles which 
have just been considered, every case of mental 
disorder or of bodily disorder consequent upon 
mental conditions is the outcome of the mental 
life-history of the patient, and the conditions to 
which it IS due can be discovered only by the 
investigation of that history. 

A third principle, now widely accepted by 
workers who otherwise differ greatlj^ from one 
another, is that mental disease is ]>rcdominantly 
due to disturbance of the emotional and instinctive 
aspects of the mind. It is believed tliat in the 
search for the conditions which have produced an 
abnormal mental state it is necessary to get back 
to experience which has been associated with a 
strong emotional tone, and it need hardly bo said 
that either this emotional tone must have been of 
an unpleasant kind in itself or the unpleasantness 
must liave arisen out of consequences which the 
experience has brought in its train. 

Closely associated with this view is tliat accord¬ 
ing to which the intellectual disturban^^e in a case 
of mental disease depends on a process of rational¬ 
ization through which the patient endeavours to 
account to himself for his morbid emotional con¬ 
dition. The direction taken by this process of 
rationalization is often such as leads to the forma¬ 
tion of those beliefs at variance with reality which 
we call delusions. 

A principle whiidi actuates more than one system 
of psycho-therapeutics, but is still far from meet¬ 
ing with general acceptance, is that mental dis¬ 
order is predominantly due to experience which 
has passed out of manifest consciousness. It is 
customary to speak of the body of experience 
which does not enter into manifest consciousness 
as the unconscious mind which shades off into 
manifest consciousness through an intermediate 
region of subconsciousness. 

Putting aside the largely verbal question 
whether this body of apparently forgotten experi¬ 
ence is or is not to be regarded as forming part of 
the mind,^ we are met with the far more vital 
problem concerned with the distinction between 
experience which is merely lying dormant, ready 
to ajipear in manifest consciousness whenever the 
suitable stimulus arises, and experience which has 
come to stand in that relation to manifest con¬ 
sciousness which is known as dissociation. A 
dissociated body of exjierience is one which has 
been separated from the body of experience making 
up manifest consciousness through some kind of 
active process—a process resembling in many 
resnects that known as inhibition in neurology. 
Such dissociated experience is not recalled even by 
otherwise suitable stimuli in normal mental condi¬ 
tions, but requires abnormal or at least unusual 
conditions to bring it to the surface. A good ex¬ 
ample of such a dissociated mental state is that 
winch occurs in the deeper stages of hypnotism. 
One of the most vexed problems of psycho-thera¬ 
peutics turns on the question how far such dis¬ 
sociated bodies of experience, when accompanied 
1 Of. Lancet, 16th June 1917. 


by an unpleasant tone of feeling, act as the basis 
of bodily and mental disorder. One theory of tlic 
rule taken by such unconscious experience in the 
production of mental disorder which is now especi¬ 
ally prominent is that of Freud. 

FreueVs theory of the 'unconscious .—From the 
point of view which concerns psycho-therapeutics, 
the most important part of Ireud’s system is his 
theory of forgetting. According to Freud, forget¬ 
ting IS not a jiassive process, but one which, at 
any rate in so lar as unpleasant experience is con¬ 
cerned, depends on an active process of repression. 
It is held that unpleasant experience which has 
passed out of memory to such an extent that it 
does not enter into the manifest consciousness of 
everyday life has not ceased to exist, but continues 
to exert an intluence upon the mind. It may 
express itself more or less continuously in the 
form of a phobia, a tic, stammering, dreams, etc., 
or, after a long period of quiescence, it may show 
itself under the influence of some shock or strain 
as a paralysis, contracture, afi'ection of sensibility, 
or some form of mental disturbance. The disturb¬ 
ance, whatever may be its nature, is held to be 
the result of a conflict between a suppressed body 
of experience, now generally known as a * com¬ 
plex,’ and the general personality of the patient. 

Freud has not been content merely to ascribe 
abnormal bodily and mental conditions to such 
conflict, but has put forward an elaborate theory 
of the mechanism by which the suppressed experi¬ 
ence or complex produces its eflects. He supposes 
that its modes of expression are governed by a 
mechanism of control which, using a metaphorical 
simile, he terms the ‘censor.’ This censorship 
allows the suppressed body of experience to find its 
way to manifest consciousness only in some indirect 
and often symbolic manner. 

Two special features of the psychology upon 
which the Freudian system of therapeutics is based 
may be considered here : (a) the inqiortance of the 
experience of childhood and (b) the r61e of sexuality 
in the production of morbid mental states. 

(a) According to the earlier views of Freud, the 
suiq>ressed experience of childhood forms the chief 
factor underlying morbid mental states, whether 
these express themselves explicitly in the form of 
mental symptoms or as paral3’^se8, contractures, or 
other bodily affections. These states, he argues, 
depend on comiilexes dating back to early childhood, 
or even, in the more grotesque forms of the theory, 
to parturition or ante-natal experience. Freud 
has himself acknowledged the unsatisfactory cliar- 
aeder of much of the evidence upon which he 
originally based his belief in the importance of the 
experience of earl^’ childhood. The trend of modern 
work has been to accentuate the importance of 
recent traumata in the nroduction of morbid mental 
states and to make of less account the experience 
of early life. This movement should not be allowed, 
how'ev'er, to go too far and obscure the great extent 
to which early experience is responsible for the 
phobias, tics, and tendencies to morbid modes of 
thought, and still more of feeling, which form so 
fertile a soil for the growth oi morbid mental 
states in later life. 

(/>) Another principle of the Freudian ps^^cholot/v 
which has led to much controver.sy, and has 
through the exaggeration of its importance gone 
far to wreck the immediate success of the whole 
construction, is concerned with the r5le of tlie 
sexual in the production of morbid mental states. 
Freud has come to the conclusion that the bo<lie.s of 
suppressed experience which he believes to under¬ 
lie mental disorder invariably centre in incidents 
of the sexual life. So far as he himself is con¬ 
cerned, the form thus taken by his psychology of 
the morbid rests largely on an extension ot the 
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connotation of the term ‘sexual’ far beyond the 
customary, but, in the hands of lus disciples and 
to a bir^-'o extent in bis own, the theory has conic 
to deal almost exclusively with crude sexual ex¬ 
perience, morbid mental states bein^; ascribed tc 
the working of represse<l sexual trends and especi 
ally of perverse tendencies. There is no question 
that disorder of the sexual life, especially when its 
nature leads to repression, takes a vast part in the 
causation of mental disorder and of functional 
atlections of the nervous system. Tt can also be 
granted that Freud and his followers have made 
definite advances in our knowleflge of the sexual 
life, but, following the ordinary lines of scientific 
progress, the importance of the sexual has been 
so exaggerated by its advocates that it has pro¬ 
duced a wide-sjnead failure to recognize the un¬ 
doubted merits of the Freudian psychology and 
of the system of psycho-therapeutics founded 
upon it. 

When regarded dispassionately, Freud’s theory 
is only an extension and systematization of a 
principle, now widely accepted, that mental dis¬ 
order, in the broadest sense*, is not merely the result 
of the shock or strain which seems to be its im¬ 


mediate cause, but is the outcome of life-long pro¬ 
cesses by which the mental life has failed to auapt 
itself to its social environment. Every case of 
mental disorder is the product of two factors—a 
shock or strain, on the one hand, and the bod}’^ of 
experience making up the mental constitution of 
the patient, on the other hand. The main principle 
upon which any system of psycho-therapeutics 
must bo based is that this mental constitution 


must be studied and analyzed so as to discover the 
elements of weakness which have allowed the shock 


or strain to produce a morbid elVcct. The great 
merit of Freud’s theory is that it provides a scheme 
of mental structure wfiich, though it will doubtless 
have to be greatly modified, yet furnishes a most 
useful hypothesis from wliich to start in the study 
of mental disorder and of the measures by whicn 
its ell'ccts may be combated. 

3. Psycho-therapeutic agencies.—The measures 
employed by those who practise psycho-thera¬ 
peutics, whether they be leeches, sorcerers, or 
priests, depend on belief in certain agencies, though, 
as a matter of fact, the vast majority of j)racti- 
tioners employ their remedies without definitely 
formulating to themselves, or even without being 
at all aware of, the nature of these agencies; or, 
if the jiractitioner has definite notions concerning 
the mode of action of his measures, the agencies 
upon wliicli his success really depends are often 
different from those in which he jilaces his trust. 
The chief agencies upon which iisycho-therapeutic 
measures are based are siiiiernatural agency, direct 
human agency, faith ana suggestion, and three 
agencies of especial importance which may be 
called catharsis, autognosis, and sublimation, while 


beings upon disease, but in the more developeil 
forms of religion it is recognized more or less ex¬ 
plicitly that the supernatural being works through 
some natural agency, such as faith. The modern 
belief that supernatural agents do not directly 
influence the course of disease depends on the 
wider belief in the universality of natural causation 
which is the foundation of science. This belief is 
supported by the experience that the more closely 
we examine cases in which the cure of disease is 
ascribed to supernatural intervention, the smaller 
becomes the residue which cannot bo ascribed to 
some category of natural causation. The more 
highly developed the religion, the more do its 
leaders themselves adopt the theory of natural 
causation and ascribe successful results of their 
rites to the working of faith and suggestion. 

(6) Human nr/ency.—There is a wide-spread 
belief among the peoples of the earth that 
human beings are a ole to cure disease by their 
own powers. This is usually associated with the 
beliei in the production of disease by magical rites, 
manual and verbal. In such cases the cure is 
ellected either by inducing the sorcerer to remove 
his spell or by employing some other human agent, 
believed to be more powerful than the sorcerer, to 
counteract the spell or avert its consequences. In 
many of these cases the belief attaches in lar^e 
measure to the objects or words whicli are used in 
the curative rites, and it is probable that the 
powers ascribed to these objects and words can 
often be traced back to a belief in divine or ghostly 
agency. It is certain, however, that efficacy is 
largely ascribed to the personality of the sorcerer. 
Some degree of confusion between personality and 
measures runs through the whole history of 
medicine. Even at the present time, and in the 
most civilized communities, the efficacy of thera¬ 
peutic measures and of religious rites in connexion 
with disease is largely ascribed by the less educated 
members of the community to the personality of 
the physician or priest. Here, even more clearly 
than in the case 01 supernatural agency, the trend 
of modern opinion is to ascribe the efficacy of 
personality to the action of faith and suggestion. 

(c) Faith and sufjgesilon ,—In modern writings 
on therapeutics and allied subjects it is not 
customary to distinguish between faith and sug¬ 
gestion, or, if they are distinguished, faith is 
regarded as a form of suggestion or is held to act 
through suggestion. This attitude is the result of 
a tendency to make the scoj)e of suggestion so wide 
as to include nearly every process by which one 
mind is acted upon oy another mind, by an object 
of the environment, or even by itself (auto-sugges¬ 
tion). When it is said that faith acts through 
suggestion, it is meant that through the process of 
belief, which is the main element in faith, a deity, 
person, or object produces a certain eli'ect upon the 
nind which is classified with other effects ascribed to 


more subsidiary r6les fall to reasoning, svinpathy, 
and ocempation. 

{a) Supernatural agency .—The belief that super¬ 
natural beings are able to act upon disease is 
common to nearly all, if not all, the religions of 
the world. Everywhere man believes, or has 
believed, that beings with j)owers superior to his 
own can bo induced to influence the course of 
disease if they are approached by suitable rites. 
This belief applies not only to beings who can be 
regarded as gods, but also to the spirits or ghosts 
of the dead, and especially of dead ancestors, the 
cult of which forms the essential element in the 
religious systems of most of the peoples of the earth. 
In the ruder forms of religion the efficacy of the 
rites Mhich make up the cults of the god.s, the 
ancestral ghosts, or other spiritual agents is uni¬ 
versally ascribed to the direct action of these 


niggestion. Belief is an active and conative pro¬ 
cess, differing fundamentally from the condition of 
[lassive receptiveness which is the essential feature 
jf the cases for which the concept of suggestion 
was originally framed. Though the two processes 
are poles apart psychologically, they are often 
combined. Suggestion often produces its effects 
hrough faith, but this is very different from 
ixplaining faith by suggestion. We could just as 
well, or perhaps with more justice, say that sug¬ 
gestion is explained by faith. The fact is that 
hey are two (listinct i)rocesses, differing essentially 
rom one another in psychological character and 
)roducing their effects in very ilifierent ways. 

Both faith and suggestion are of the greatest 
mportance in psycho - therapeutics. It is un¬ 
doubtedly to them that the remedies employed by 
savage and barbarous peoples owe their efficacy. 
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and they continue to be operative in the most 
modern forms of medicine where the conhdence of 
the patient in his physician is j^enerally acknow¬ 
ledged to be tlie iirst and most important step 
towards therapeutic success. Throughout the 
whole history of medicine from the stage of its 
close association with magic or religion t-<j its full 
emergence as an independent social institution, 
the personality of the healer has been of pre¬ 
dominant importance. It is through faith in this 
personality and its inlluence in directing the pro¬ 
cess of suggestion that therapeutical nuiasures 
attain a large proportion of their success. 

'The influence of faith and suggestion pervades 
che whole system of treatment of the sick. Not 
a dose of medicines, not even a measure of diagnosis, 
can be used without bringing them into action. 
Their eflect often begins even before the physician 
has seen his patient, and usually they are the more 
eflicacious the more unwittingly they are employed. 
There are many practitioners of medicine, among 
both savage and civilized peoples, whose mcasuKjs 
would lose most of their eni(‘acy if they realized 
the true mode of action of the remedies in which 
they have so profound a faith. Here, as in so 
many branches of social life, it is half-measures 
that are especially likely to fail. A iihysician who 
understands the real nature of psycho-therapeutic 
a(divity and one who is wholly ignorant in this 
respect will succeed. The unsuccessful pi ciditiointr 
will be one who knows enough to ilestroy his faith 
in his medicaments and diatetic remedies without 
having acnuii ed a sound knowletige of the processes 
u])on whicli the success of these remedies so largely 
dejiends. 

{d) Catharsis ,—The two factors, faith and sug¬ 
gestion, run as manifold threads (hn>aghout the 
whole texture of jisycho-therapeutics. They are 
of special im[)ortance where the mind is intact or 
where, more correctly, tlie mental disorder shows 
itself by some physical manifestation rather than 
in some overt disorder of the mind itself. The 
agency now to be (Considered is of especial import¬ 
ance where disorder of the mind is due to some 
mental injury which produces a condition of 
anxiety. Catharsis is the most important psycho¬ 
therapeutic agent in the process of conlession, 
whether this form jiart of a religious rite or of a 
manifestly medical procedure, 'riie process relieves 
a condition of mental tension produced by some 
trouble which gives cause for anxiety, grief, or 
other emotional state a.s.sociated with an unpleasant 
feeling-tone. In cases where a jierson has nothing 
with which to reproach himself the relief produced 
by communication with others is well recognized. 
Where the grief due to pent-up trouble is combined 
with shame the relief is even greater, though the 
obstacles to the employment of this means of relief 
are greater. 

The term ‘catharsis’ should properly be limited 
to the agency hy which a pent-up grief, anxiety, 
or shame is relieved by the process of confession 
and that in which a mental conflict is resolved by 
measures wldcii bring to manifest con.sciousness 
some element of sui)prcssed experience. 

(e) Autognosis .—Another most important ele¬ 
ment, both in confession and in the revival of for- 
otten experience, is that the suhjta't learns the 
etter to know himself. An important factor in 
the production of mental disorder, still more 
important in keeping it in being when it has 
already been produced, is that the patient fails to 
understand his condition. His whole clisorder is 
enveloped by a sense of mystery which greatly 
accentuates the emotional state upon which his 
troubles primarily depend. The process by which 
the patient learns to understand the real state of 
his mind and the conditions by which this state 


has been produced forms a very important thera¬ 
peutic agency which may he called ‘autognosis.’^ 

Autognosis as a therajieutic agency includes a 
large number of processes. Owing to the ignor¬ 
ance of the elements of physiology and nsychology 
which is general even in the most highly civilized 
communities, persons suflering from mental and 
functional nervous symptoms often wholly mis¬ 
understand, or vastly misrate the importance of 
any unusual mental or bodily experience. Thus, 
the more or less normal hallucinations of the state 
between sleej)inj; and waking (hypnogogic hallmd- 
nations) may give rise to api)i ehensionsof approach¬ 
ing insanity, or normal ]»hysiologii;al occurrences 
may be rtjgarded as symi>toms of serious disease— 
a mi.sconception often greatly assisted by the 
teaching of (piacks or ill-educated medical practi¬ 
tioners. In such cases the jnocess of autognosis 
consists in imparting lih'inentary knowledge for 
which the patient should not have waited until he 
has Ixicome the subject of some mental stress. 

Another value of autognosis depends on the 
wholly mistaken estimate of the gravity of ollences 
against morality which frequently accompany 
states of mental disorder. It is noteworthy that 
those who sufler in this way are not habitual 
ollenders, who seem to pass as a rule through 
periods of mental stress without sull'ering. The 
persons whose neurasthenic or melancholic state 
centres in some old moral delinquency are usually 
)ersons of undue sen.sitivcness who may perhaps 
lave only once lapsed from virtue, or may have 
been only innocent partners in, or even mere 
spectators of, some immoral act; sometimes they 
have oll'ended only in thought and not in deeii. 
It is in such cases that the process of autognosis is 
espe'daily valuable, though to have a fair chance 
of success it should be employed in the early 
stages of the malady before the condition of 
anxiety has become habitual and some unnatural 
exj)lanation has been systematized to form a 
delusion. Old injuries of this kind usually pro¬ 
duce their ellect after some strain and stre.ss which 
lower vitality and produce disorder of various 
bodily processes. The awakening of the old 
mental injury only serves to aggravate and per¬ 
petuate this state, thus producing a vicious circle 
in which the trauma brought to the surface hy a 
pathological condition accentuates the condition 
by which it has been produced. By the jirocess of 
autogno.sis this vicious circle may be broken or 
weakened and an ojiportunity given for a move¬ 
ment towards recovery. 

Of greater interest and of more importance is 
the process by which the patient is led to under¬ 
stand how his disorder has develojied. Many 
mental disorders are only exaggerations of tend¬ 
encies towards modes of feeling, thought, and 
action which go far back into the life-history of 
the sufl'erer. If ho can be led to see where he has 
.strayed from normal jiaths and can learn to know 
the factors to which this straying has been due, a 
long step will have been taken towards recovery. 
If the ])atient learns that his disease is only the 
expression of an exaggeration of a wide-sj)rcad 
trend of feeling, thought, or action, his condition 
will no longer appear mysterious, terrifying, or 
horrible, but will assume proportions which can 
be faced rationally and dispassionately. 

The instances of autognosis just considered are 
examples in which mental conditions underlying 
pathological states are present in a manifest forrn. 
One of the leading problems of psycho-therapcutics 
at the present time is to discover how far the 
process of autognosis can be extended to include 
last experience which has wholly disappeared 
rom the conscious mental life. It stands beyond 

1 The present writer owes this terra to Dr. William Brown. 
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all doubt that past experience which has taken .*■ 
little part in the conscious mental life of a perso 
that it seems to he wholly forj^ottcii may rea])i»ca 
in consciousness during the state of anxiet\ follow 
in^ some period of pJiysical and mental strain 
Moreover, tliis exi>erienee, su|)posed to have bee 
forf^otten, may come to dominate consciousness s< 
as to dwarf all other mental content. All grada 
tions occur between cases in which the inemor 
of an uniileasant experience has never Ion 
been out of consciousness and exjierience whici 
has been so nearly forgotten that the patient nia 
not remember its coming to consciousness, iierhaj. 
for years before the period of stress w hich agai 
brings it to the surface. The doubtful point i 
whether this series can extended to includ 
past experience which has so wdiolly passed froi 
consciousness that it can bo brought to the surfac 
only by special means, such as hypnotism, or b 
the process called psycho-analysis. 

{/) Sublimation.— 01 the agencies common t< 
the work of physician, priest, and teacher none i 
more important tJian that to wliich tlie nann 
‘sublimation’ has been given. The process o 
autognosis often show's the [uesence of some fault}' 
trend of thought and action which is capable ot 
being turned into a more healthy channel. Many 
nervous and mental disorders dej>end, at any rate 
in part, on tendencies w'iiich are altogether anti¬ 
social, or, while .suitahio to one kind of civiliza¬ 
tion, are out of place in the society into which the 
sufferer has been born, fn'such a ca.se .sublima¬ 
tion furnishes an alternative to satisfaction or 
repression. 

One of the chief directions which may be taken 
1^ the process of sublimation is towards religion, 
liie sjiecitic group of sentiments and emotions 
which make up the psychological basis of religion 
can often be substituted for those associated w ith 
the anti-social trend. Le.ss frequently the senti¬ 
ments and emotions associated with art can be 
utilized, or the morbid energy may be directetl 
into some other channel of activity. The great 
importance of religion in the j)roces 3 of sublima¬ 
tion, and in the whole field of p.sycho-therapeutics, 
is that it i.s able to satisfy both emotional and 
ractical need.s, its .specific emotions satisfying one 
ind of need while its many practical activities 
satisfy others. An additional value w hich attaches 
to religion as a means of sublimating morbid 
energies is due to tlie fact that in their histori¬ 
cal devel()i)ment modern religious .systems have 
brought religion and moral teaching into close 
relation w ith one another, so that a definite .system 
of beliefs opposed to various anti-social trend.s 
serves to rationalize and fortify the process of 
sublimation. The relative failure of art, as com¬ 
pared with religion, in the process of sublimation 
IS largely due to tlie absence of any such associa¬ 
tion betw een its specific emotion and moral teach¬ 
ing, most followers of art explicitly denying the 
connexion w'ith morality which forms so definite 
a part of modern systems of religion. j 

(g) Uejison .—One of the most difficult problems i 
of p.sycho-therapeutics is to assign its proper place ' 
to reason as a therapeutic agency. It is a uni- 
versal experience of those who have to deal with 
the insane that it is useless to attempt to rea.son a 
patient out of his delusions, and this holds good 
also to a large extent of the obsessions and hypo¬ 
chondriac fancies Avliicli are so frequent a feature 
of the broad borderland betw'een sanity and insan¬ 
ity. By such rea.soning the sufFerer is often driven 
to adojit the rdle of an advocate, so that the only 
result may be the strengthening of his delusion or 
fancy. Where reasoning does good, it is often 
only through the influence of faith and suggestion, 
in which case the reasons given by the physician 


or prie.'^t only reinforce proce.sses of other kinds 
w'hich act through emotional or instinctive 
(diannels. While rea.son is thus of little direct 
use, and may even be harmful, it forms a mo.st 
im})ortant element in other psycho-therajieutic 
agencies, and especially in autognosis. Once the 
true emotional cause of a morbid state has been 
di.scovered and explained to the patient, the exer- 
ci.se of his ow'n reason comes to form an essential 
element in his amendment or recovery. Tliere is 
all the difrerence in the Avorld betAve(m the use of 
reason by one who does not understand the real 
underlying conditions of the malady and reason 
exerted when these conditions have been discovered 
and are themselves the material from W'hich the 
reasoning starts and upon which it acts. As Avith 
other therapeutic agencies reason is usele.ss or 
harmful only w hen it is employed in ignorance of 
the real nature of tlie morbid state upon Avhich tbe 
physician or priest is acting. Here, as in other 
branches of medicine, the proper use of the remedy 
depends on the exactne.ss of the diagnosis. 

(h) Sympathy. — The nature of the action of 
syni])athy in psycho-therapeutics raises a problem 
of considerable difficulty. The sympathy of the 
physician is e.ssential in gaining the confidence of 
bis patient and is thus an important eleinent in 
psycho-therapeutics, but, unless very judiciously 
expressed, .sympatliy will have a bad effect. It 
ha.s long been recognized that removal from his or 
her ordinary surroundings is in most cases es.sential 
f a neurasthenic or hysterical patient is to have 
Jie best chance of recovery. One very important 
•eason for this is the necessity of removal from 
he almost invariably injudicious sympathy of 
datives and friemls by Avliicli the attention of the 
►atient towards his syinjitoms is accentuated. The 
►hysician himself should always he on his guard 
est an excess of sympathy should increase the 
.ttitude of self-regard which is one of the main 
haracteristics of many forms of neurosis. Cases 
re frequent in Avhieh at one stage or another it may 
le useful to act toAvards a patient in an apparently 
nsympathetic manner. In so far os sympathy can 
ye regarded os a direct therapeutic agent, it is as 
apable of harm as of good. It is in paving the 
/ay towards the employment of other agencies 
hat its importance in psycho-therapeutics is most 
efinitely shoAvn. 

(f) Occupation. — In some systems of psycho- 
[lerapeutics wurk has been put in a foremost 
lace. It has been held that the chief need in 
ases of neurosis is that the mind should be 
)ccnpicd in Avork of a kind which AviJl direct the 
ittention of the patient aAvay from the morbid 
activities of his mind and body. 

Since a prominent feature of many cases is 
.bnormal preoccupation in some unhealthy trend 
f thought and feeling, such a course Avould seem 
,t first sight to be .sound, if not obvious. In 
•ractice, lioAvever, the Avill to work is present 
erhaps in excess among persons suffering from 
eurasthenia or other states Avhich call for psychical 
reatment, while in a still larger number there is 
Ach a lack of interest or such bodily or mental 
'eakness as to make the effort to work even 
armful. In such cases it is necessary to restrain 
ather than encourage activity. In most cases, 
lOAvever, there comes a stage at which the patient 
i in danger of acquiring a habit of inactivity, and 
ccupation then becomes a most important tliera- 
leutic agent. In other cases in which the }»roce8S 
f autognosis shoAvs the presence of sloth or mis- 
irected energy the regulation of occupation 
•ecomes of the utmost importance in psycho- 
herapeutics. 

4. Psycho-therapeutic measures.—The lines of 
meatmen t adopted by one who practises psycho- 
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therapeutics will depend on his beliefs concerning 
the nature of the agencies by which disease is pro¬ 
duced and cured. If he believes in the efficiency of 
superhuman agency, his treatment will consist of 
religious rites of prayer, sacrifice, and propitia¬ 
tion, together in many cases with other rites, such 
as those of purilication, confession, penance, and 
atonement, desijijned to put both patient and priest 
in a proper relation towards the superhuman oeing 
whose help is being sought. By some Churches 
these various rites have been combined so as to 
form organized systems in which large numbers of 
the sick undertaae pilgrimages to places believed 
to liave miraculous efficacy in the cure of disease. 

Similarly, if one believes in human agency as 
the cause of disease and the means for its removal, 
either he will adopt measures designed to propitiate 
the person by whom the disease is believed to have 
been produced or he will employ, or induce others 
to employ, measures designed to neutralize those 
of the sorcerer to whose actions the disease is 
ascribed. 

If the physician believes in suggestion, he will 
employ this agency wittingly in one of its many 
forms. If he believes in the value of autognosis, 
his treatment will consist chieHy in measures 
designed to bring the patient to a sound know¬ 
ledge of himself and of the conditions by which his 
disease ha.s been produced and can be remedied. 
If he believes in occupation, he will set the patient 
to tasks designetl to turn the morbidly directed 
energy into this channel. 

The discus.sion of psycho-therapeutic agencies in 
the preceding section will have pointed the way to 
other inodes of treatment, but a few measures may 
be more fully considered. 

{n) Hypnotism ,—It is now generally accepted 
that hypnotism as a therajieutic measure is only a 
mode or utilizing suggestion, the chief feature of 
the hypnotic state being a condition of heightened 
suggestibility. Closely allied to liypnotism is 
the condition, known as hypnoidal suggestion, in 
which a patient is rilaced under conditions especi- 
allv designed to enhance his receptiveness for the 
influence of suggestion. 

A prominent characteristic of hypnotism is the 
production of a state of dissociation, so that, on 
coming out of the state, the patient has no con¬ 
scious recollection of any suggestions which may 
have been made or of any other events which have 
occurred during the hypnotic state. Nevertheless 
the suggestions will act in the manner intended by 
the hypnotizer, and other events may be recalled 
when the patient is again hypnotized or may 
revive in dreams or under other conditions. In 
the state of hypnoidal suggestion there may also 
bo some degree of di.ssociation, but the patient, at 
any rate in its slighter dejjrees, is aware of the 
suggestions and other experience. 

Perhaps the most debated question of p.sycho- 
therapeuties is how far it is legitimate to practise 
hypnotism and hypnoidal suggestion. The physi¬ 
cian who recognizes that every word that he utters 
may carry a suggestion will naturally utilize this 
agency as much as possible. The question which 
is disputed is how far it is legitimate to accentuate 
the influence of suggestion by the production of 
the dis.sociation which characterizes the hypnotic 
state, or to give suggestions to the patient in .such 
a way that he is led to believe that some force 
with an element of mystery is being employed. 
One of the points on which the question turns is 
how far hypnotism produces a harmful effect. It 
is generally acknowledged that a person who has 
once been hypnotized can be more easily hypno¬ 
tized a second time, not only by the original 
hypnotizer, but also by others ii a definite counter- 
suggestion has not oeen given. This definite 


change in the character of a person can hardly be 
altogether for the good, to say the least. More¬ 
over, it often happens that a definite craving to bo 
hypnotized is set up, though it is claimed by 
advocates of hypnotism that this happens only 
when the agency is employed unskilfully. Since, 
however, we can be confident that, if hypnotism 
became a regular part of medical practice, it 
would often be employed unskilfully, a vista of 
po.s.sibilitics is opened which it is not pleasant to 
contemplate. 

These arguments are especially directed against 
the habitual employment of liypnotism as a remedy 
for minor ailments or for ailments which experience 
has shown to be amenable to other measures. 
There are certain conditions, however, long the 
despair of medicine, for Ashich the success of 
hypnotism is undeniable. Such conditions include 
dipsomania, morphinomania, and other forms of 
drug-habit, as well ascertain forms of sexual aberra¬ 
tion. These states, being desperate, may require 
desperate remedies, and, when they have failed to 
react to other modes of treatment, it would be 
difficult for the most strenuous oiiponent of 
hypnotism to deny its use. A more doubtful 
category is that of cases of functional disease due 
to shock such as have been so frequent in the great 
European war. There is no question that symp¬ 
toms can be removed, sometimes by a single 
hypnotic treatment. It may be argued, on tlie 
one hand, that experience has shown that these 
cases tend to recover quickly by other means. On 
the other hand, it may be argued that the cases, 
having been produced by a sudden shock quite 
foreign to the experience of everyday life, should 
be treated by some equally drastic remedy. We 
do not know enough at present of the history ol 
such cases to allow any decisive answer concerning 
this problem. We must await the investigation of 
the after-history of the many cases in whicn hypno¬ 
tism has been employed during the war. 

The chief objection to the employment of hypno¬ 
tism is not, however, its possible harmfulness or 
the dangers of unskilful application, but rests on 
the fact that the use of suggestion and hypnotism 
ignores a fundamental juinciple of medicine in 
that these agencies are directed towards the symp¬ 
toms of disease and do not touch the morbid 
process to which the symptoms are ultimately due. 
The action of a physician who liypnotizes for 
headache and sleeplessness is to be classed with 
that of the })ractitioner who administers aspirin or 
morphia for these symptoms without inquiring into 
the conditions by which the headaches and sleep¬ 
lessness are being produ(‘ed. Both actions are 
examples of a slip.shod and short-sighted employ¬ 
ment of therapeutic agencies. The most recent 
systems of psycho-therapeutics hold that in the 
treatment of mental disorder, as in other branches 
of medicine, it is our duty to discover causes and 
to remove or amend symptoms by discovering and 
attacking the deeper and less obvious states upon 
which the symptoms depend. Hypnotism may be 
used to discover causes and may thus be an instru¬ 
ment in autognosis, but, as more usually employed, 
it merely touches the surface and ignores, or may 
even obstruct, inouiry by which the real nature of 
the malady may he revealed. 

(6) Psycho-analysis .—This word has been very 
unfortunately chosen, for every physician who 
endeavours to discover the conditions which have 
produced an abnormal mental state must of 
necessity carry out a process of psychical analysis. 
The term is so widely used, however, for the 
system initiated by Freud that its use can hardly 
lie avoided. By psycho-analysis is meant primarily 
the process by which the physician discovers the 
* complex * or Dody of forgotten experience which 
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is believed to underlie abnormal mental states or 
abnormal bodily states ascribed to mental con¬ 
ditions. The word applies primarily to the method 
of diagnosis by which the conditions underlying a 
morbid mental condition are discovered. Since, 
according to the earlier ideas of the Freudian 
school, the diagnosis is itself sufficient to bring 
about a cure, its use included also a system of 
therapeutics. According to Freud, a complex 
cannot be discovered by the ordinary methods of 
introspection, but expresses itself in dreams, in 
such abnormalities of conduct as forgetting, slips 
of the tongue or pen, and apparently meaningless 
acts. The investigation of tliese processes forms 
one of the chief departments of psycho-analysis. 

In addition to these more or less indirect means 
of analysis, two other methods have been widely 
employed. In one, known as the method of free 
association, the patient has to express freely every 
thought that comes into his mind in response to 
an idea suggested by his symptoms. In another 
method, which is due especially to Jung, the 
patient is given a number of words in succession 
and is asked to express as rapidly as possible the 
ideas that each word calls up in his mind. It is 
found that there is a delay, or even total failure to 
respond, if the given word arouses ideas in close 
relation with the complex ; and, if a series of 
words is repeated, the responses on the second 
occasion will not agree with those of the first when 
the words have aroused the complex. In the 
method of free association the patient is put into 
as tranquil a state as possible and the experi¬ 
ence succeeds the better the more the condition 
approaches a minor degree of the hypnotic state, 
in which thoughts aroused by immediate associa¬ 
tion are controlled as little as possible by volition. 

The method of closed association with reaction- 
time has a far narrower scope and is chiefly useful 
in providing clues for other lines of analysis. If 
employed without full knowledge of its purpose on 
the part of the patient, it savours too much of the 
metnods of the detective and may do harm by 
interfering with the state of confidence between 
physician and patient which is the first condition 
of success in psycho-therapeutics. 

(c) lie-education, — This term is used for the 
body of measures which the physician employs as 
the result of the processes by which he has led his 
patient to a knowledge of himself and of the con¬ 
ditions which have produced his morbid state. In 
rare cases a patient may be so intelligent and 
balanced that the mere acquirement of such know¬ 
ledge mav itself be sufficient to enable him to 
shake off his morbid symptoms and set him on the 
path leading to a healthy mental life. This holds 
good, not only when the experience which he has 
come to understand belongs to his fully conscious 
mental life, but also, and perhaps still more con¬ 
spicuously, in those cases in which the process of 
isycho-analysis has brought to light some long- 
orgotten experience. In most cases, liowever, the 
full therapeutic value of autognosis is brought out 
only through a process of re-education in which 
the patient is led to understand how his newly 
acquired knowledge of himself can be utilized. He 
has to be shown how to readjust his life in 
the light of his new knowledge and how to turn 
energy, hitherto morbidly directed, into more 
healthy channels. 

The processes which have been considered in 
this article under the headings of autognosis and 
re-education are as applicable to moral defects as 
to those more usually held to lie within the sphere 
of medicine. Recent movements in psycho-tnera- 
peutics go far to bridge the gulf between medicine 
and moral teaching and will help us to co-ordinate 
and reduce to common principles the work of the 


physician, the teacher, the social reformer, and the 
priest. It is the prospect that principles of action 
and modes of inquiry discovered by any one of 
these may be helpful to the others that makes 
these movements so full of promise. Some of the 
modern measures of the physician are little more 
than his adoption of modes of treatment which 
have long been familiar, in the form of confession, 
to the priest. While the physician may learn 
much from the long accumulated experience of the 
priest, the priest may in his turn be helped by 
such a study of the psychology of confession as 
his special knowledge and experience allow the 
physician to undertake. Moreover, the experi¬ 
ence of both priest and physician may be utilized 
by tliose who have to do with mental and moral 
training or with the amendment of faulty moral 
tendencies which have led to the commission of 
crime. Using the term in the widest sense, 
psycho-therapeutics may furnish a body of organ¬ 
ized knowledge which can be utilized by all those 
who are interested in the regulation and imj)rove- 
ment of social conditions. 

The great interest of modem trends in psycho¬ 
therapeutics is that at this late stage of social 
evolution they seem to be again bringing religion 
and medicine into that intimate relation to one 
another which existed in their early history. We 
have here a typical case of social evolution in 
which social processes once so closely combined 
as to bo with difficulty distinguished from one 
another have followed widely divergent paths only 
to meet again as each has come to spread its 
branches widely over the whole field of social 
activity. 

Cf. also artt. lloDY AND Mind, Brain and 
Mind, Faith-healing, Hypnotism. 
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W. H. R. Rivers. 

PUBERTY.—Puberty is the period of life at 
which re])ro(luctive power is attaineil. Its com¬ 
mencement is marked by certain external signs^ 
and it is characterized by certain changes, struc¬ 
tural and organic, intellectual, emotional, and 
moral.* The age at which it is reached varies con¬ 
siderably in the case of both sexes ; * and these 
variations occur not only in different races but in 
different individuals of the same race.* 

I. Initiation and puberty.—I t is a familiar 
feature of uncivilized societies that those of their 
members who are of the same sex, age, or occupa- 

1 Of these the most marked are, in females, enlargement of 
the breasts, the growth of hair on the pubes and armpits, and 
the menstrual flow; and. In males, the breaking of the voice, 
and the growth of hair on the armpits, pubes, and face. 

2 As to the changes and the disorders of mind and body to 
which puberty has special relation, see art. Adolbscrncb and 
authorities therein cited. See also A. E. Crawley, The Mystic 
Rose, London, 1902, p. 108. 

3 A. van Gennep, Lea Rites de passage, p. 96 ff. These varia¬ 
tions are due to many causes, among which may be reckoned 
race, climate, diet, housing, clothing, occupation, temperament, 
mode of life, and state of health (ll. Ploss and M. Bartels, Das 
Weib in der Natur und Vblkerkunde^^, i. 421 ff.). 

♦Thus, In Egypt, the average age at which menstruation 
begins is, according to one authority, 9-10 years, according to 
another 10-13 years, while, among the Somali, it is 16 years. 
For 684 women of Tokyo the figures were : at 11 years, 2 ; at 12 
years, 2 ; at 18 years, 26; at 14 years, 78; at 16 years, 224 ; at 
16 years, 228 ; at 17 years, 68 ; at 18 years, 44 ; at 19 years, 10; 
at 20 years, 2 (Ploss and Bartels, i. 432 ff.; van Gennep, p. 96). 
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tion, or who have been participants in the same 
rite at the same time, or who are aliectcd by 
interests common to all of them, tend to form 
themselves into subordinate social groups, member- 
ship of which confers special rights, imposes special 
duties, secures special privileges, and exposes to 
special supernatural inlluences. To attain egress 
from or entrance into such a group requires as its 
necessary prius the observance of certain customs 
or the performance of certain rites ; ^ and we find, 
accordingly, that, in many instances, admission 
into the ranks of the mature is restricted to those 
who have undergone the appropriate preparation.* 
It is a common practice to give to the rites which 
mark separation from childhood and entrance upon 
manhood or womanhood the name of ‘ rites of 
puberty.’ And yet it is only to certain of those 
rites that the name can be accurately applied ; for 
admi.ssibility to the ranks of mature persons is, 
in many instances, determined not by arrival at 
puberty, but by something having no nece:>.sary 
connexion with it, such as attainment of a certain 
age* or possession of a certain capacity or quality.^ 
Objection upon these grounds to an indiscriminat- 
ing use of the name has, we venture to think, been 
pushed too far by van Gennep.® At the same time, 
he has done good service in insisting on the limits 
of its applicability ; and, accordingly, we .shall 
confine our employment of it to those rite‘s whose 
celebration is determined in point of time by 
reference to puberty. 

It is, however, to be kept in view that, in some 
instances, a rite which is undoubtedly a rite of 
puberty does not take place until full development 
of puberty is attained,® while, in others, it is post¬ 
poned for reasons of convenience or b;, force of 
circumstances.’ In cases in which initiation is 
spread over a long course of years it may be that 
none or some only of the rites are puberty rites 


1 Van Gennep, p, 85 f.; H. Schurtz, AUetkla&ft<>nund Mdnner- 
biinde, p. 52 f.; artt. Initiation. 

Sin Fiji uno.ircumcised youths were rej^arded as unclean 
(B. Thomson, 7'he Fijians, London, 1908, p. 216); and ainonir 
some of the hill tribes of Central India an uninitiated person 
was tabued. Thus, a child who had not undergone the rites of 
hair-shaving or ear-piercing: was treated as bhut, or devil, not 
suiqect to tribal restrictions os to food, etc. (W. Crooke, ‘The 
Hill Tribes of the Central Indian Hills,’ JAI xxviii. [1808] 246). 
E. J. Eyre (Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into Central 
Australia, Ijoudon, 1845, ii. 201) says of a S. Australian black- 
fellow : ‘ He is a stupid idiotic sort of man so that the natives 
have not deemed him worthy of receiving the honours of their 
ceremonies, and still call him boy or youth, although he is an 
oldish man' (see A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of S.E. 
Australia, London, 1904, p. 630X 
8 As in ancient Rome (see F. 0. von Savlgny, System de^ 
heutigen romischen Hechts, Berlin, 1840, ill. 66; B. W. Leist, 
Graeco-italische Rechtsgeschichte, Jena, 1884, p. 66 ff.), 

* Such as ability to carry arms (J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechts- 
edterthumer^, Gottingen, 1881, p. 413 ) or prowess in war or 
foray (van Gennep, p. 125). 

5 P. 98 ff. 

« See the account of the ceremony of the Yuln tribe (below, 
II.), and W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the N.W. 
Central Queensland Aborigines, Brisbane and London, 1897, p. 


170 fl. 

7 It is postponed sometimes until a sufficient numberof candi¬ 
dates has been collected (L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi 
at\d Kumai, Melbourne, 1880, p. 192), and sometimes until 
sufficient food has been procured for the feast which forms 
part of the ceremony (M. Krieger, Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1899, p, 
167; W. 8. and K. Rout!edge. With a Prehistorio People: the 
Akikuyu of British E. Africa, London, 1910, p. 161), or to pay 
the superintendent of the rite (B. T. Somerville, * Notes on 
some Islands of the New Hebrides,'J^A/ xxllL [1893-94] 6). or 
until the chief's son is old enough (O. McCall Theal, Hist, of S. 
Africa, Ix)ndon, 1888-93, ll. 205). In some instances the 
ceremony takes place only every four or five years (H. A. 

The Life qf a S. African Tnbe. London, 1912, i. 74; W. G. 
Willoughby, ‘ Notes on the Initiation Ceremony of the Beewana, 
JAI xxxix. [1909] 229), while in others It la suspended owing to 
the occurrence of a calamity (Theal, loc, ciQ, such as v»^r, 
famine, or plague (L. Fison, ‘The Nanga, or Sacred Stone En¬ 
closure, of Wainlmala, Fiji,’ JAI xiv. [1885] 19). 

8 Spencer-Gillen*, p. 212 f. Among the A-kamba the children 
of both sexes are circumcised when about five 

and a second ceremony is performed at puberty (0. W. Iwbley, 
The Ethnology of the A-Kamba and other E. African Inbes, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 68). Similarb among some of the northern 


and ftornetiines a puberty rite loses its original 
significance by being merged in a rite of anotlier 
kiml.i 

II. Description of puberty rites.—A rite 
of puberty is sometimes a simjilo rite, consisting 
merely of a dance,* a feast,* or a procession through 
the street,* and sometimes it is a complex rite, in¬ 
cluding within it or acconnianied by subordinate 
cermnonies. 

Thus the northern tribes of Central Australia celebrate two 
rites —circumcision and sulnncision--which are obligatory on 
all males, and which alv\a.>s lake place at puberty.'* In the 
Urabiitma tribe the novice who has uiidergone both operations 
is shown some of the sacred toiomic ceremonies, and receives 
instructions as to his conduct. He must give a present of food 
to the operators ; and they, by touching his T.iouth \vith a piece 
of meat, release him from the ban of silmce.? 

In one of the northern central tnhes—the Larakia—the 
novicj is subjected, not to any nuililition, but to hard usage 
such as kicks and blows, and to tests of strength, endurance, 
and 1- uiruge ; « and finally he is shown and given a sacred hull- 
roarer which he may not show to his younger brothers or any 
woman.y Among the Yuin of S.K. Australia, who practise 
neither circunicibion nor suhincioon, a tooth is knocked out 
by a medicinc-nian.i^ During the ceremonies the bull-roarer is 
frequently heard. Its sound represents the thunder, which is 
the voice of Daranujlun.12 The chief rite is followed by dances, 
panton;in*.c representations, and other solemnities, of which 
on». fjt th^ .most importaiut is the mock burial and resurrection 
o» a ir’’ .'S'^an ^3 xhe novices are subjected to certain food re- 
stncr.;o.i<?. Charcoal dust is the appropriate covering during 
ICO ceremonies ; and, when they close, it is washed off as an 
iaov.*’vibin that everything connected with them is done with. 
The y:M‘ f/^are painted and invested with the belt of manhood, 
.(tire into the bush, where the men who have had charge 
^/f ♦hem during the rite instruct them and g^lve them their 
tot(-.n names. The novices do not take their place as men in 
the comimmity until the medicine-men are satisfied of their 
fitness. Then they are permitted to marry.i4 

Among some of the Victorian tribes the chief rite consists of 
a fight between the novices of two tribes which are at feud. 


tribes of Central Australia the throwing up ceremony precedei 
circumc’sion and subincision (see below, II.). 

1 See below. III. 1 (/) note, and J. Kohler, ‘Das Recht der 
Papuas,’ ZVRW xiv. [19(K)] 361 (Tami Islanders). 

2 See S. Passarge, Die Buschmanner der Kalahari, Berlin, 
1907, p. 101 f. 

3 E. Beardmore, ‘The Natives of Mowat, Daud.ai, New Guinea,' 
JAI xix. [1890] 400; H. H. Bancroft, NR, London, 1875, i. 584 
(Ceris and Tepooas). In the Marshall Islands Llie occurrence of 
first menstruation is celebrated by festivities, accompanied with 
singing and gifts of flowers (J. Kohler, * Das Recht der Marschall- 
insulaher,’ ZVRW xiv. 437). 

4 B, Cruickshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast of A/rioat 
London, 1863, ii. 193 f. 

» Among some tribes these rites are preceded by a ceremony 
in which the novice is thrown up in the air and caught in the 
arms of the men (Spencer-Gillen^, p. 837; cf. Spencer-QiIIen\ 
pp. 214-218). 

« Spcncer-Oilifenb, p. 3281. Among some of the tribes of N.W. 
Central Queensland (Roth, p. 170 fl.) and S.E. Australia (Howitt, 
p. 630, note 2) the ceremonies are performed at full development 
of puberty, when the moustache and beard begin to show. In 
the case of the Narrinyeri the principal rite of adiniasion to the 
ranks of men (xinsists in plucking out the beard and moustache 
(ib. p. 674X In the Yerkla-mining tribe circumcision does not 
take pla(^ till about the eighteenth year (ib. p. 604), while 
among the Dieri it is performed at the age of nine or ten years, 
when the novice receives a new name, and it is followed some 
years afterwards by subincision, in virtue of which the youth 
becomes a ‘thorough man’ (ib. p. 656f.). In the case of the 
Arunta ami other tribes the rite of painting the boy and throw¬ 
ing him up takes place when he is ten or twelve years of age. 
He may be circumcised at any time after puberty (Spencer- 
Gillen% pp. 214-218). 

7 Spencer-Gillen^*, p. 334 f. 8 Ib. p. 331 f. » Ib. p. 332. 

10 Where the practice of knocking out teeth prevails araonir 
the northern central tribes, it has, at the present day at all 
events, nothing to do with initiation (ib. p. 829). 

11 In the case of the ceremony in which Howitt took part there 
were three novices, of whom two were fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, while the third wm older and had an incipient moustache 
(Howitt, p. 631; cf. p. 630, note 2). 

1* Among some of the northern central tribes the women and 
children brieve that the sound of the bull-roarer Is the voice of 
a spirit who devours and subsequently restores the novice 
(Spencer-Qillenb, pp. 366, 601 ; cf. pp. 343, 499). Beliefs funda¬ 
mentally the same are found in all Australian tribes (Spencer- 
Gillen*, p. 246, note 1; Howitt, pp. 638. 628, 681 ff. ; cf. p. 696). 
See also Krieger, p. 167 ; J. Holmes, ‘ Initiation Ceremonies of 
the Natives of the Papuan Gulf,’ xxxii. [1902] 419 f. 

13 ‘ The ceremonies are Intended to Impress and terrify the 
boy in such a manner that the lesson may be inclelible. and 
iii®y govern the whole of his future life. But the intention is 
also to amuse in the intervals of the serious rites ’ (Howitt, p. 
682). 

14 Howitt. pp. M6-66L 
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among others, of paintini: t)ie novices and cutting tiieir hair in 
a peculiar fashion, wlnlc, iti some instances, plucking out the 
hair accomjtaiiies the rite of knocking out teeth.i 

Women, while usually taking part in the preliminaries to, and 
accompaniments of, the rite, are excluded from its actual per¬ 
formance.* 

jAs to the initiation of girls, we may observe that the cere 
mony of ruhhing the breasts with fat and ochre,and the 
operation of cutting open the vagina, followed by sexual inter¬ 
course with men who stand to them in certain relationships,"* 
appear to he ttie eipiixalents of the ceremonies of throwing up 
in the air and Hulnncision. Among the Ariinta and Ilpirra 
tribes, a girl, during her first menstruation, is secluded at a spot 
apart from the women’s camp, unvisited by men,^ while at 
Upper Yarra she is, at the same period, tied with cords so 
tightly as to cause her acute pain. These are not removed 
until the fiow has ceased.® Among the Dieri the practice of 
knocking out two of the lower middle front teeth is not con 
fined to boys.7 

III. Characteristic FEATURES OF puberty 

RITES. — In the preceding paragraph we have 
noted the main characteristics of a few of the puberty 
rites practised by some of the Australian trihe.s 
and found that they included mutilations, the im 
position and removal of tabus, tests of endurance 
strength, skill, and courage, ceremonial painting, 
decorating, hair-cutting, and the like, dances and 
pantomimic representations, ablutions, naming 
anew, seclusion, instruction, investiture with a 
new dress, .sexual intercourse, and certain other 
usages, which we shall now proceed to consider. 

I. Mutilations.—(rt) Ciraimrision.—This opera¬ 
tion frequently serves as a rite of puberty either 
alone“ or in conjunction with other rites.* It is 
emrdoyed sometimes in the case of males only ” 
and sometimes in the case of females as well.^^ It 
takes place sometimes on arrival at puberty,** or 
full puhertv,*® and sometimes at stated intervals.*’* 
Occasionally it is postponed owing to special 
circumstances.** 

(6) Knocking out Among the Murnim- 

bidgee, Murray, and Goulburu tribes two of the 
incisor teeth of the lower jaw are knocked out in 
the case of boys on arrival at puberty; *« and 
among the Batoka there prevails the custom of 
knocking out upper front teeth of both girls and 
boys at the same period.*** 

1 Howitt, pp. 602 f,, 610. 613. 

3 Spencer-UIllen^ p. y.'i.S. The Warramunga tribe is an ex¬ 
ception C'b.) ; see atso Roth, pp. 171, 177. 

® 8pencer-GiIlen». vv. 26i). 4fi0 f. ! .Sn#* 


476. 


8 pencer-GiIlen», pp. 260, 469f.; Spencer-Gillenb pp. 474- 

^ Spencer-Oillenb, p. 183 f.; Spencer-Glllen*, p. 92 f. ; Roth, p. 
174 f. 

0 Spencer-Gillen*, p. 460 ; Sponoer-Gillen*’, p. 601. 

® R. llrough Smytn, The Abonguiett of yictoria. London and 
Melbourne, 1878, i. 66; see also p. 61 f. as to another curious 
practice. 

^ Howitt, p. 666. The operation takes place W’hen the child is 
from eight to ten years of age. 

« Mungo Park, Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa, 
London, 1799, p. 266 (Mandingoes); R. Thomson, p. 216 
(Fijians); O. Ii. von LangsdorlT, Voyages and Travels in 
Various Parts of the World during the Years 1809-07, Kng tr. 
London, 1813-14, 1. 168 (Nukahiva). 

« Routledge, p. 161 fT. ; II. R. Tate, ‘ Further Notes on the 
Kikuyu Tribes of Rritiah East Africa,' JAI xxxiv. [X9()4J 265 
(Akikuyu); II. II. Johnston, British Central Africa, London, 
1897 (Wa-yao); J. Roscoe, ‘Notes on the Bageshu,’./A/ xxxix. 
185 f.; Junod, i. 71 IT. (Thonca); Theal, p. 205 (Kosa); 1). 
Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches in S. Africa, 
London, 1867, p. 146f. (Bechuana and Kafir tribes); Krieger. p. 
167(Kaiser Wilhelmaland). 

10 Krieger, p. 167; Junod, i. 73 ff. ; K. Endernann, ‘Mittheil- 
ungen uher die Sotho-Negrer,’ ZE vi. (18741 37 L: von Lainrs- 
dorff, p. 168 ; B. Thomson, p. 216. 

11 Park, p. 265 ; Routledge, p. 164 f.; Tate, p. 266 ; Hoblev, 

& 68 ; 8. Bagge, ‘The Circumcision Ceremony among the 
alvasha Masai,’ JAI xxxiv. 167-169. 

12 Park, p. 266 ; Bagge, JAI xxxiv. 169(girl8) ; K. Torday and 
T. A. Joyce, ‘Notes on the Ethnography of the Tia-Yaka,’JAI 
xxxvi. [1906] 46; Johnston, p. 409 f. ; von LangsdorlT, I. 158; 
B. Thomson, p. 216 (Fiji ; in heathen times it took place at an 
earlier date). 

1* J. Macdonald, ‘Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Re¬ 
ligions of 8. African Tribes,' JAI xix. (1890] 268. 

i< Bagge, JA/ xxxiv. 67; Junod, 1. 74 f.; Endernann. p. 37: 
Willoughby, JA/xxxix. 229. ^ 

i» Willoughby, loe. cit. ; Routledge, p. 161; Tbeal, 11. 206. 

1® Brough Smyth, i. 62-66. 

17 IdvinMtone, p. 632 f. A somewhat similar usage is practised 
by the Sen in the case of girls before marriage. 


(r) Filing the teeth. —In Makisar the teeth of 
both sexe.s are filed at puberty, and a five day.s’ 
tabu in re.‘^pect of certain foods is imposed.* It is 
.--aid that amon<^ the Kedah Seman^^ tlie teeth are 
filed at puberty irrespective of sex ; * and a similar 
custom IS practised by the Malays at or about the 
same time of life.* Tlie custom of pointing the 
teeth of the '^I'honga girls at puberty is dying out.^ 
(</) Perforating the lips or ears. —Puberty rites in 
tlie case of girls include the boring of the lower lip 
for the later insertion of an ornament among the 
Tlingits,® and the piercing of the ears among the 
Tsimsliians.® The ears of the Thonga boys were 
pierced at puberty.** 

{e) Scar if cation, tatuing^ etc. —Among the Ba- 
Mhala scars are made on tlie face and body of both 
males and females at puberty.® Fart of the 
puberty rites to whicli tlie girls of the Abipones 
are subjected consists in pricking them with 
thorns, aslies mixed with the blood being rubbed 
into the punctures so as to render them indelible. 
The ojieration must be borne without wincing.® 
Very similar accounts are given of the rites in the 
case of girls among the Charnias, Minuanes, and 
Payagnas,**^ the Tnpis,** and certain tribes of the 
Orinoco.** The Oraon girls, when adult or nearly 
so, are tatued on the arms and back.** In Britisn 
New Guinea the corniiletion of a girl’s tatuing is a 
sign of her maturity ; and in Kaiatea, one of the 
Society I.slands, it was considered a disgrace to be 
without the tatu marks of puberty.*® Among tlie 
Bushmen incisions were made on the forehead and 
between the shoulders, and charcoal was rubbed 
into them, as the final puberty rite in the case of 
boys ; *® and among the Ba-Ronga women tatuing 
seems to have connexion with marriage or, at 
least, nubility.*** 

(/) Dilatatio vagincCy artificial defloration. —In 
the case of girls in Azimha Land, the vagina is 
enlarged on arrival at puberty ; *® a similar practice 
prevails among the Wa-yao of British Central 

* J. O. F. Riedel, De slxtik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebesen Papxia, The Ha^ae, 1886, p. 418. As to the practice 
in Ceram see Riedel, p. 137, and in S. CeleheuseeB. F. Matthes, 
Bijdragen tot de Ethnologie van Zuid^Cdebes, The Hague, 1876, 

70. 

2 W. W. Skent and C. O, Blagden, Pagan Racss of the Malay 
Peninsula, Ix>ndon, 1906, ii. 33 f. 

* lb. 4 Junod, 1. 183. 

* A. Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer, Jena, 1886, p. 218; 

A. Enuan, ‘ Ethnographische Wahrnehmungen und Erfahrungen 
an die Kusten des Berings-Meeres,’ ZK ii. [1870] 319. The 
TIingits are called ‘ Kolushes ’ by Enuan and other writers 
(T, Waltz and O. Gerland, Anthropolonie der Naturvolker. 
Leipzig, 1859-72. iil. 316). 

® F. Boas, ‘ First General Report on the Indiana of British 
Columbia,’ in Report of the British Association for the Advaiice- 
inent of Science, 1889, London, 1890, p. 837. 

7 Junod, 1. 96 f. It may be noted that among the Incas the 
ears of the youths were pierced on admission to knighthood 
(Garcilasso de la Vega, First Part of the Royal Conmientaries 
of the Vneas, ed. 0. R. Markham, Hakluyt Society, London. 
1809-71, ii. 176). 

8 E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, ‘Notes on the Ethnography of 
the Ba-Mijala,’^A / xxxv. [1906] 403. 

8 M. DobrizhofTer, An Account of the Abipones, Eng. tr,. 
London, 1822, il. 20 f. -t- , » , 

F. de Azara, Voyages dans VAmerique mAridionale, 1781- 
1801, Paris, 1809, ii. 10, 33, 127 f. 

The Captivity of Hans Stade of Hesse, 151,7-1856, among 
the Wild Tribes of Eastern Brazil, ed. R. F. Burton, Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1874, p. 144. 

*2 J. Oumilla, Hist. natureUe, civile et giographique de 
I’Or^noque, tr, from Spanish by M. Eidous, Avignon, 1767,1.184. 

*2 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 261; see also pp. 248, 262. 

*■* Krieger, p. 296. 

16 J. R. Forster, Observations made during a Voyage round 
the World, Eng. tr., London, 1778, p. 433 f.; cf. B. Thomson, 
t. 218; G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, do. 1910 
I, 103 (Samoa). ’ 

16 Passarge, p. 101, who thinks It probable that the marks on 
the forehead were tribal marks. 

17 Junod, 1. 180. 

18 H.Crawfurd Angas, ‘The Chensamwali, or Initiation Cere¬ 
mony of Girls as performed in Azimba Land, Central Africa • ZB 
XXX. [18981 480. As to the practice among the Australian tribes 
see above, II. 
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Africa;' and in the Pelew Islands * the girls are 
frequently deflowered at or a little before puberty.* 
2 . The imposition of tabus.—(a) Exclusion of 
women from rites, e^c.—Among the tribes of Central 
Australia women are excluded from the actual 
performance of circumcision and subincision to 
^diich the males are subjected.^ Among the 
Thonga the lodge {sungi) where the initiatory 
ceremonies take place is tabu to them and, in 
many instances, the novice must avoid women 
during the rites.® Among the Narrinyeri he may 
not taste of food belonging to a woman ; ’ and the 
Kurnai do not permit him to eat of a female 
animal.® 

(6) Exclusion of men from rites, etc ,—It may be 
regarded as a regulation of almost universal pre¬ 
valence that, during a girl’s ceremonial seclusion 
at her first menstruation, she is not permitted to 
see or be seen by men, or to hold any communi¬ 
cation with them.® Among the tribes of the 
Tanganyika Plateau an exception seems to be 
made in favour of a father of twins. 

(c) /?i relation to food ,—The novices are in many 
instances subjected during the rites to certain food 
restrictions. In some cases a certain food is 
forbidden,while in others a special food is 
prescribed.** 

(d) In relation to speech .—We have seen that 
among some of the northern tribes of Central 
Australia tlie novices are under a ban of silence.** 
A similar prohibition prevails at Tutu, Torres 
Straits,*^ in the Elema District, Papuan Culf,** and 
among some of the Brazilian tribes.*® Sometimes 

I Johnston, p. 410. 

• J. Knbary, Die aocialen Kinrichtungen (Ur Pelauer, Berlin, 
1885, p. 50 f. It is very doubtful if this instance refers to a 
puberty rite. 

3 It has been observed that ‘ when marriage follows closely 
after puberty it is ditticult to determine whether the custom 
really belongs to the puberty rites, or to those of marriage. . . . 
It will be admitted that as puberty rites gradually became 
simplified or altogether obsolete such a custom (as defloration] 
could only maintain existence as part of the marriage rites' 
(E. Sidney llartland, ‘Concerning the Rite at the Temple of 
Mylitta,’ in Anthropological Ksmys presented to E. B. Tylor, 
Oxford, 11)07, p. IDH; cf. Crawley, p. 313 ; O. A. Wilken, 

‘ Plechtigheden en gebruiken bij verlovingen en huwelijken bij 
de volken van den Indischen Archipel,' in Biidragen tot de 'I'aal-, 
Land-, en VoLkenkuniU van Nederlandsch-Indie, v. 1. [1886] 
441. 

4 See above, II. ® Junod, i. 77. 

8 Somerville, JAl xxiii. 4 ; Howltt, p. 670; Holmes, JAI 
xxxii. 420 f. Holmes tells that the novices are permitted to 
walk abroad, but that, when they do so, they are encased in 
plaited palm-leaves and are under a bond of silence. 

7 Howitt, p. 074 ® Ib. p, 633. 

9 S. Powers, 'Tribes of California,’ in Contributions to N. 

American Ethnology, Washington, 1877, iii. 236 (VVintun); 
G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, bmnion and New York, 1904, il. 
236 (Hupa); NR i. 278f. (Spokane); Krause, pp. 218, 310 
(Tlingits, Haidas); Boas, in 188!) Report of the British Associa- 
tion, p. 837 (Tsimshian) ; C. Wilkes, Narrative of the United 
States Exploring Expedition, London, 1845, iv. 455 

(Pend ’Oreilles); 0. O. Seligmann, in Reports of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1901- 
12, V. 201 f. ; Endemann, p. 38; Junod, i. 177 f. ; Angas, p. 
48 ff. ; H. Zache, ‘ Sitten und Oebrauche der Suaheli,’ ZE xxxi. 
[1899] 71 ; L. Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, I.ondon, 
1898, p. ; J. Macdonald, ‘ Manners, Customs, Superstitions, 
and Religions of S. African Tribes,'JAi xx. [1891] 117. 

10 C. Gouldsbury and H. Sbeane, The Great Plateau of 
Northern Rhodesia, London, 1911, p. 159. 

II C. G. Seligmann, pp. 202, 204; Holmes, JAI xxxii. 422 ; 
R. E, Guise, ‘On the Tribes inhabiting the Mouth of the 
Wanigela River, New Guinea,' JAI xxvili. 207 ; Powers, iii. 86 ; 
Howitt, p. 633; Spencer-Gillen* p. 250 ; Passarge, p. 101 ; 
O. McCall Theal, Kaffir Folk-Lore"^, London, 1886, p. 218 ; NR i. 
242 • C. Hill-Tout, ‘ Ethnological Report on the StsF.elis,’ etc., 
JAI xxxiv. 320, ‘Report on the Ethnology of the Stlatlumii,' 
JAI XXXV. 136; cf. Census of India, WOl, Calcutta, 1903, iii. 
64 (Andamans, where the abstention is voluntary); Riedel, 
p, 418 (Makisar). 

1* Powers, p. 236 f. ; R. H. Schomburgk, Reisen in Britisch 
Guiana, mO-kU, Leipzig. 1847-48, ii. 816, 431; R. Sutherland 
Rattray, Some Folk-Lore Stones and Songs in Chinyanja, 
London, 1907, p. 102 ; Passarge, p. 101. 

18 See above, II. 14 Seligmann, p. 210. 

1» Holmes, JA/ xxxii. 419 ff. 

iflj. F, Lafitau, Mocurs des sauvages amdriquains, Paris, 
1724, I. 292. 


Speech with certain persons only is permitted,* or it 
is confined to whispering.* In other cases archaic 
or foreign words are used during the ceremonies.* 

(e) Miscellaneous .—Instances are to be found in 
which the novices are proliibited from feeding 
themselves,* scratcliing themselves with their 
hands,® touching the hair or face,® touching the 
ground with their feet,’ looking upon the sun® or 
lire,** lighting the fire,*® looking back,** washing,** 
working,*® or sleeping.** 

3. Tests of endurance, etc.—In many cases the 
novices arc forced to practise a rigid fa.st.*® Thus, 
among tlie Musquakie Indians, the youth under¬ 
goes a prolonged fast at puberty, wandering alone 
until he dreams what his medicine is to he, and, 
sometimes, what his vocation is.** Sometimes the 
novices are forced to remain in deep water,*’ or to 
thrust their heads through collars of thorns,*® or 
are gashed*** or scarihe<l“^ or beaten** with supple 
wands** or stinging nettles,*® or are exi)oscd to the 
bite of venomous ants,** or are deprived of sleep,*® 
or are hound so tiglitly as to suH'er great pain.*® 
Among the Tlionga they must suller cold, thirst, 
and cruel punishments.*’ Sometimes they must 
.show their prowess by killing a man,*® or their 
intelligence by deciphering picture riddles; ** while, 
in .some instances, austerities in the case of women 
are designed to serve as remedies rather than as 
tests. 

1 Roth, p. 171. 

2 J. Mawlonald, JAI xx. 117 ; E. W. P. Chlnnery and W. N. 
Beaver, ‘ Notes on the Initiation Ceremonies of the Koko, 
Papuu,'JRA/ xlv. [1915] 75 ; Howitt, p. 668 . 

8 Jnno<l, i. 80. * Seligmann, pp. 201, 204. 

® Rietlel, p. 1.37 f. (Ceram). 

6 Stanley Hall, ii. 236 (Hiipa). 

7 Schomburgk, ii. 4.31 ((T/arlbs); Lafitau, i. 292 (Brazilian 
tribes); Seligmann, p. 204 ; B. Danks, ‘ Marriage Customs of the 
New Britain Group,’JA/xviii. [ 1889)‘285 ; Rattray, p. lU3(Cen- 
tral Angonilanri); see GB^, pU vii.. Balder the Beautiful, i. 1 ff. 

t) Krause, p. 218 (Tlingits); G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies 
of Savage Life, J.ondon, 1868, p, 94 (Ahts); F. Boas, ‘Third 
Report on the Indians of British Columbia,' in Report of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1891, 
London, 1892, p. 418 (Bilqula); Seligmann, p. 204 f. ; Stanley 
Hall, ii. 236 (Hupa). According to Powers, p. 85, the Hupa 
girl is blindfolded ; GB^, pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, i. 18 f. 

Sproat, p. 94 ; cf. Lafitau, i. 263. 

10 Passarge, p. 101 (Bushmen). 

G Stanley Hall, ii. 236 (Hupa). 

12 Somerville, JAl xxiii. 4 (New Hebrides). 

13 R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, 
London, 1906, p. 67 f. (Bavili). 

G Junod, i. 91 (Thonga); Howitt, p. 674 (Narrinyeri). 

Renaud des Marcluiis, Voyage en GuiiUe, aux iles voisine^, 
et ii Cayenne fatten nOi-S?, Pans, 1730, iv. 363 ; J. B. duTertre, 
Uist. gdndrale des Antilles, do. 1667-71, i. 371, 376; Riedel, p. 
76; Garcilasso de la Vega, ii. 169. See art. Fasting (Intro- 
ductorj' and non-Christiun), § 5 . 

M. A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Musquakie Indians, I>ondon, 
1904, p. 67 f. As to other tribes see Lafitau, i. 336; Hill-Tout, 
JAl XXXV. 136; G. Gatlin, Letters and Notes on the Manners, 
Customs, and Conditions of the North American Indians, 
Ix>ndon, 1841, i. 36; P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Journal d’un 
Voyage . . . dans I’Amdrique septentrionale, Paris, 1744, vi. 
67, 69. See art. Calendar (Americjin), § 3. Among the southern 
Californians Hie youth was intoxii^ated and harassed with 
questions {NR\. 414 ; see Stanley Hall, li. 238, as to this use of 
intoxicants among Tuscaroras and other tribes). 

G E. Gottschling, ‘The Bawenda,’ JAI xxxv. 372f.; Junod, 
i. 177 f. ; Rattray, p. 103. 

13 Gouldsbury and Sheane, p. 1B9. 

12 Schomburgk, i. 168, ii. 431; du Tertre, i. 876; Gumilla, i. 
184; J. Lery, in J. de Bry, Hist. Americce . . . , Frankfort, 
l.')92-1602, pt. iii. ch. xvi.; Lafitau, i. 291. 

Seligmann, p. 216 ; see also Junod, i. 179 ; and Dalton, pp. 
248, 251. 

21 Junod, i. 82. 

22 Schomburgk, II. 316 ; A. R. Wallace, A Narrative, of Travels 
on the Amazon and Rio Negro, London, 1853, p. 496f. ; J. 
Macdonald, JAl xix. 268; Livingstone, p. 146. 

23 NR i. 414. 

^*Ih.', des Marchais, iv. 365 f.; cf. E. F. Im Thurn, Among 
the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 221. 

28 J. Macdonald, JAI xix. 268. 

26 R. Brough Smyth, i. 66 ; cf. Schomburgk, ii. 431. 

27 Junod, i. 82 f. 

28 J. L. Krapf, Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours 
in Eastern Africa, London, 1860, p. 147. 

29 Hobley, p. 71 f. 

30 K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvo/kem Zentral- 
Drasiliens, Berlin, 1894, p. 197. Among these tribes menstrua- 
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4. Ceremonial daubing-, masking, painting, etc.; 
ceremonial dress.—We have seen that charcoal 
dust is the ai)proi)iiate covering during some of the 
Australian ceremonies.^ It is put to a similar use 
in Yam and Tutu.^ The face, shoulders, and chest 
of the Indian youth seeking to find his medicine 
are blackened.® So are those of the girls among 
the Kolushes,* while, among tlie Sotho Negroes, 
they are smeared with ashes.® The Kosa,® the 
Wanyika,’ and other African tribes® daub the 
boys with white clay. In some instances the 
novice is masked,® while among some of the tribes 
of Central Australia he is painted with di.stinctive 
patterns.^® Among the Hupa,^^ the Tlingits,*® the 
Bechuanas, and the Kafirs tlie girls—and, among 
the Kosa,the boys—wear a distinctive dress; in 

N. W. Central Queensland the novices are decorated 
with necklets and feathers.^® 

5. Dances and pantomimic representations.— 
Dances are sometimes the sole ceremony at 
puberty,’* and much more frequently form an 
important part of puberty rites.Elaborate 
pantomimic representations take place during the 
Central and S.E. Australian solemnities,’* one of 
the most important of which is that of mock burial 
and resurrection.’® Elsewhere we find mimic com¬ 
bats and symbolic practices representing deflora¬ 
tion and new birth.”® 

6 . Naming anew.— Among the Wa-yao a new 
name is given at circumcision, and the old name is 
discarded. Tiie Andamanese girl is given a flower 
name after the one of the sixteen selected trees 
which happens to be in bloom wlien she arrives at 
puberty.®^ On the occurrence of the same event 
the Inca girl received a name from her chief 
relative;®* and among the Jakun of Johor** and 
some of the E. African tribes®^ names are changed 
at puberty. Among some of tlie Australian tribes 
an individual®* or a sacred®® name is given at 
tion Is regarded as a disease ; and elsewhere as the result of 
connexion W’ith the moon in the shape of a younjr man (Selijf- 
mann, p, 200; cf. J, Roscoe, ‘ f\irther Notes on the Manners 
and Customs of the Raganda,’*//! / xxxii. 39). For other ex¬ 
planations see Crawley, pp. 10 f., 192, 196. 

1 See above, II. 2 Seliymann, pp. 202, 200. 

» Charlevoix, vi. 67 ; see Lafltau, i. 338. 

* Erman, p. 318. 6 Endemann, p. 88. 

®Theal, Uint. of S. Africa^ ii. 200. 

T Krapf, p. 147. 8 Macdonald, JAl xix, 268. 

® Holmes, JAl xxxii. 419 ; Junod, i. 92. 

10 Spencer-Gillen», pp. 216, 221, 242. 

H Stanley Ha/I, ii. 2.36. ri Krause, p. 218. 

1* Living'Stone, p. 149. 14 Theal, loc, cit. 

1 ® Roth, p. 170. 18 Passargfe, p. 101. 

1^ L. T. Moj^ffridge, ‘ The Nyassaland Triiiea, their Customs 
and their I'oison Ordeal,’ JAI xxxii. (I902J 470; Johnston, p. 
409f. (Wayao); Oottschling, JAl xxxv. 372f. (Hawenda); 
Roscoe, 'Notes on the Bageshu,’ JAl xxxix. (1909) 180f.; 
Livingstone, p. 146 (licchnami, etc.) ; Dennett, p. 69f. (Bavili); 

H. Cole, ‘Notes on the Wagogo of German East JAt 

xxxii. [1902] 308 f. ; Cerums of India, 19ui, in. 64 (Andamanese); 
Seligmann, pp. 202, 204 ; Krie^er, p. 297 (British New Guinea); 
Roth, p. 171 ; Brough .Smyth, 1 . 62 ; Powers, iii. 85,236 f. (llupa, 
Wintun); of iVR i. 415. ' k » 

18 See Spencer-Oillen*, chs. vii,-xi. ; Howitt, ch. lx, f. 

1 ® Howttt, p. 564 ff.; see above, II. Similar conceptions 
receive ceremonial expression in certain initiatory rites, which 
cannot be clasHed as puberty riles ; see Spenc'er-Gillen*, p. 
5‘23f. ; Spencer-Oillenf’. p. 480ff. ; Riedel, p. 107 ff. (Ceram); L. 
Fison, JaI xiv. (1885) 14ff. (Viti Levu); cf. O. Dale, ‘An 
Account of the Principal Customs of the Natives inhabiting the 
Bondei Country,’J A / xxv. (1896) 188f- 

Roth, p. 170; Hobley, p. 70; Chlnnery and Beaver, t/RA / 
xlv. 74. 

2 » Riedel, p. 133, * Galela und Tobcloresen,’ ZE xvil. (188.51 81 f. 
(Ceram and Halmahera); see Crawley, p. 308 f. Frazer (GB\ 
pt. vil., Balder the Beaut\f\d, li. 248) takes a different view. 

Routledge, p. 161 f. Among the A Kamba the novices are 
thrust through an open door and told to proceed through a 
new gate along a new road to the forest, and to return by the 
same w-ay. The door and gate are never used again (Hobley 
p. 74 ; Frazer, loc. cit. II. 248 and 251 ff.). 

Johnston, p. 409. ‘■^4 Census of India, 1901, iii, 64. 

O. de Molina, ‘The Fables and Rites of the Incas,' in 
yarratives of the Rites and Laws of the Vneas, tr. and’ ed. 

C. R. Markham, Hakluyt Society, I/jndon, 1873, p. 63f. 

“ Skeat and Blagden, ii. 63. 

27 Duff Maalonald, Africana, London, 1882, I. 126. 

“ Roth, p. 171. 29 Spencer-Gillen^, p. 681. 


initiation; and instances of change of name at 
puberty might easily be multiplied.’ 

7. Seclusion.—-Among the Tlingits a girl at her 
first menstruation was shut up in an isolated hut 
of boughs for a year. She might not leave it 
except at night nor be visited by any but her 
neare.st female relatives.® Similar practices prevail 
among many of the Indian tribes of N. America,* 
among the Koniagas,* the Malemut and Unalit,® 
and the Aleuts,* and in some of the islands of 
Torres Straits.’ Among the Caribs,® the tribes of 
the Upper Amazon,® the River Plate,’® and French 
Guiana,” and the Maciisis the girl’s hammock is 
slung close under the roof, where she is exposed to 
the smoke, which is increased as much as possible.’® 
In New Britain girls are placed in cages at an 
early age, and kept there until marriageable.’® 
We find less rigorous forms of seclusion among 
the llupa and Wintun,’’’ the Pend ’Oreilles,’® and 
the Tsinishian ’* and Musquakie Indians,” at 
Ceram in former times,’* and among many African 
tribes.’® 

Boys are secluded sometimes in the bush,®® some¬ 
times in isolated huts,®’ and sometimes in a lodge 
constructed for the occasion.®® 

8. Instructions. — The in.structions given to 
novices difler in diflerenb cases in nature, scope, 
and value. Sometimes they are concerned with 
the sacred mysteries®* or tribal legends;®^ some¬ 
times they deal with the duties of a tribesman 
towards the women of tlie tribe, the aged, and the 
poor,®* or towards the community®*— e.//., in time 
of war ;®^ and sometimes they embrace politics and 
government,®* economic regulations,®® or matters 
such as tribal etiquette and decorum,*® intercourse 
between the sexes,*’ or domestic duties ;*® or they 
inculcate such lessons as that pain must be en¬ 
dured,** and that selfishness*^ and greediness** 
niust be avoided. Very frequently the duties of 
implicit obedience during the ceremonies and 
of never divulging what lie sees or hears** are 
I strongly impressed upon the novice. 

9. Tne final ceremonies.—-(a) Investing with a 
new dresst orncinients, etc., ceremonial washing, 

1 See Crawley, pp. 270, 299, 800, 436. 

2 Krause, p. 218 ; Erman, p. 318 f. 

* Krauee, p. 3lO(Haida8); Sproat, p. 93f. (Ahte); NRi. Il7f. 
(Chippewus); Hill-Tout, JAI xxxiv. 319f., xxxv. 136. 

4 NR i. 82. 

® E. W. Nelson, ‘The Eskimo about Berintr Strait,' 18 RBEW 
(1899J, p. 291. 

« See art. Alkdts. 7 Seligrmann, p. 203 f. 

® Schoinburpk, ii. 431. 

» H. W. Bates, The Naturalist on the Amazons^, London, 
1873, p. 382. 

JO Lafitau, i. 263. H Des Marchais, iv. 363. 

12 Schomburgk, I. 816f. 13 Danke, JAI xviii. ‘286. 

14 Powers, pp. 85, 2.35 f. 15 Wilkes, iv. 4.56. 

1« F. Boas, in 1889 Report of the British Association, p. 836f. 

17 Owen, n. 70. Riedel, p. 13.8. 

12 0)1 e, JAI xxxii. 309; H. S. Stannus, ‘Notes on Some 
Tribes of British Central Africa,’J/M / xl. (1910] 207 ; J. Roscoe, 
The Bayanda, London, 1911, p. 80; Jiinod, i. 177 f.; Decle, p. 
78; J. M.icdonald, JAI xx. 116; Tlieal, Kaffir Folk-Lore'^, p. 

217; Endemann, p. 38 ; Pescluiel Loesrhe, ‘ Indiscretes aua 
Loanfro^’ ZE x. [1878] 23; Dennett, p. 69f. ; R. M. Connolly, 
‘Social Life in Fariti-land,’ JAI xxvi. [1897] 143; Gouldsbury 
and Sheane, p. 169. 

20 Stannus, loc. cit.; Spencer-Gillen«, p. 223; see above, IL 

21 J. Macdonald, JAI xix. ‘268. 

22 Junod, I. 76f. ; Somerville, JAI xxiil. 4. 

23 Spencer-Gillen*, p. ‘229 ; Spencer-Gillen*’, pp. 839, 361; K. 
Tregear, ‘The Maoris of New Zealand,’J A / xix. 99 f. 

24 Brough Smyth, 1. 64 (Victorian tribes); Johnston, p. 410 
(Wa-yao). 

25 Johnston, p. 410 ; Howitt, p. 694 (Kamilaroi); C. Hill-Tout, 
‘Report on the Ethnology of the Siciatl,’ JAI xxxiv. 82. 

2« Holmes, JAI xxxii. 419f. ; Johnston, loc. cit. 

27 Johnston, loc. cit. 2s Livingstone, p. 147. 

^Reports of the, Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits, vl. (1908] 284 (Murray Islands). 

20 Gottschling,JA/ xxxv. 372; Gouldsbury and Sheane, p. 169. 

M Angas, p. 48 f. ; Johnston, p. 409. 

32 Gouldsbury and Sheane, loc. cit. ; Livingstone, p. 149. 

33 Goitschling. loc. cit. 34 Johnston, p. 410. 

35 Hdl-Tout, JA / xxxiv. 32. 

M Spencer-Gillen*, p. 221; Howitt, pp. 686 , 630, 668, 
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hair-cutting .—The Tupi girls wore cotton strings 
round wrist and waist to sliow that they were 
inaniageable,^ and the girls of Jap* and among 
tlie Herero received a special dress at puberty.’* 
W hen an Oraon gnrl approaches maturity, she 
gathers up her hair in a knot,^ and among the 
Southern Slavs a girl at the same period winds 
lier hair under her fez.® Among tlie Musquakie 
Indians a girl is secluded at puberty, and at the 
close of her seclusion is washed and dressed in new 
clothes;® and the practice of clothing, ornament¬ 
ing, and decorating the girls at the con(^lusion of 
the ceremonies is widely prevalent.* Sometimes 
the novice is marked on the forehead with a spot 
of blood,® or with the symbol of the shaman’s 
familiar spirit.® In many instances the boys 
receive some badge of manhood on the completion 
of the rites, and are clothed in new garments, 
anointed, and decorated.*® 

In one case the novice must, after the comple¬ 
tion of the ceremony, visit another tribe is 
feasted on his return.*^ 

Bathing or washing frequently forms part of 
puberty ceremonies,** especially at the final stage. 
Tims, among some of the VicU)rian tribes, the 
novice is given over to the women, who wash olF the 
clay and charcoal with which he has been daubetl, 
paint him, and dance before him. He is now a 
man.*® Similar i)ractice8 prevail in Kaiser 
Wilhelrnsland,*® at Torres Straits,*® and among 
many African tribes.*® Among the Swahili the 
girl is symbolically cleansed by being rubbed with 
powdered sandal-wood.** 

Ceremonial hair-cutting takes place sometimes 
at the commencement*® and sometimes at the 
close *® of the ceremonies. Among the Narrang-ga 
tribe the hair and beard of the novice are plucked 
out on three successive occasions.*® 

{b) Fenstiug^ saturnalia.- - In many instances the 
end of the ceremonies is marked by feasting** and 


1 See Thf Captivity of 11 a ns Stade of Hesse, p. 143, note 4. 
a A. Serifft, ‘Dio Kechtsitten der Jap-Einj^rhorenon,’ 
xoi. [1907] 142. They also have their teeth blackened and 
receive 

8 J. Kohler, ‘ Das Uecht der Uqxcto,' ZVRW xU. [1900] 314. 

4 Dalton, p. 2f)2. 

8 K. S. Krauss, Sitte nnd Branch der Sudslaven, Vienna, 18fi2, 
p. 93. 

8 Owen, p. 70. They, too, receive presents. 

7 Riedel, p. 137 (Ceram); S’eh>mann, pp. 202, 204 (Torres 
Straits); Connolly, JAf xxvi. 143 (Eanti); Anpas, p. 4« f. 
(Aziinba Land); Dennett, p. 091, (Bavili); GouldHbury and 
Sheane, p. 160 (Tanganyika Plateau); Schomburgk, i. 168 
(Warraus) ; Nelson, p. 291 (Mulemut). 

« ilobley, p. 73. ® Jlill-Tout, .7A I xxxv. 130. 

10 llowitt, p. 658; Somerville, JAI xxiii. 6 (New Hebrides); 
Seligmann, p. 211; Guise, JAI xwiii. 207 (New Guinea); 
Junod, i. 91 (Thon^ja); J. Maedonald, J A I xix. 268 (S. Afriea); 
Gareilosso de la Ve<j:a, ii, 176 (Incas). At Rome the assumption 
of the toga pra’texta was a public declaration of arrival at lejfal 
puberty (see F. U. von Savi-^niy, iii. 5911.); and in China the 
man’s hat and the woman’s hairpin mark maturity (J. Kohler, 
* Ausdein chinesischen Civilrecht,* ZVRW vi. [1HS6J 864). 

D J. L, van Hasselt, ‘Die Noeforezen (Gewink Bay, New 
Guinea),’ ZE viii. [1876] 185. ^ 

12 Stanley Hall, ii. 235 (Hupa). In the case of this tribe 
repeated bathing- forms a principal part of the rite. 

13 Brough Smjth, i. 61; cf. llowitt, p. 566 f. 

14 Krie^er, p. 171. 

18 Seliijmann, pp. 202, 204, 211. 

i« Junod, i. 91 (Thonjfa). With his account of the Tilorola 
custom (p. 94) cf. A. Bastian’s somewhat cryptic note {Die 
Rechisverhalinisae bei verschiedenen Volkern der Berlin, 

1872, p. 181, note 1); Angas, p. 48f. (Aziinba Land); llobicy, 
p. 70 ^kamba). 

17 Zache, ZE xxxl. 71; cf. Dennett, p. 69 f. 
iSLafitau, i. 291 (Brazil); Schomburgk, h (Warmiis); 
Hana Slade, p. 143 f. (Tupis); R. Brough Smyth, i. 60 (Victorian 

^"^is^ngas, p. 48f. (Azlmba Land); Junod, 1. 92 (Thonga); 
Rattray, p. 103 (Central AngonilandX 
20 Howitt, p. 674. «... . • Qo*» 

‘21 F. Boas, in 1889 Report of the British Aaaocialton, p. 837 
(Tslmshian); Krause, p. 218 (Tlingits); NR I ^^4 
Tepocas); Riedel, p. 138 (Ceram); Krieger, pp. 171, 290 (New 
Guinea); Somerville, JAI xxlli. 6 ^New Hebrides), J. L. 

147 (Wanyika); J. Macdonald, Ja/ xix. 270; Theal, Kajlr 
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dancing,* and is frequently made the occasion of 
great licence.* 

(c) Disenchantment, religious service .—Sometimes 
the hnal ceremony consists in purification * or dis¬ 
enchantment ^ a medicine-man, or in perform¬ 
ing a religious service over the novice.® 

(d) Sexual intercourse. — In many instances 
sexual intercourse conqiletes the rite.® 

10. Destruction of things used during the cere¬ 
monies.—Among the Ihtta l'itta tribes of (.Queens¬ 
land * and the Thonga of K. Afiiea®the enclosure 
used during the riles is hurnl \\ lum they are 
ended ; and the Macusis destroy every thing that, 
the novice has used during her s(*eiusion.® A 
.similar practice prevails among some of the tribes 
ofS. Airiea.*® 

11. Privileges secured by initiation. — Among 
the most inijiurtant of the.se are the rights to eat 
certain articles of food previously forbidden,** to 
join the young men’s t ainj),** to take part in the 
sai^red cercnionie.s *® and in the dances and de¬ 
liberations of the men,** to marry,*® and, in many 
instances, to assume tlie [losition of a full-groAvn 
man.*® k'requently initiation entitles the youth 
to wear n distinctive dress, ornaments, or other 
decoration.** 

IV. Object of the rites. — We have seen 
that a rite of juiherty may include or indeed con- 
si.st of a ceremony which is not exclusively employed 
as such a rite. Circumcision, e.g., serves many 
other ends than to indicate an important epoch in 
the life of a member of a community. But, where 
it is practised as a rite of puberty, while it may 
and frequently does continue to serve those ends, 
it marks or ojierates a momentous change, by 
wliicli the novice is severed from the things of 
childhood and enters upon the rights and duties of 
manhood or womanliood. It is easy to trace tliis 
conception in the symbolism of nio(;k burial and 
re.surrection, in the pas.sing through a new gate¬ 
way and along a new road, in festivities preceded 
by seclusion, in the Avasbing off of a ceremonial 
covering of charcoal or clay, in the rece])tiou of a 
new name, in tlie investiture in new clothing or 
ornaments and the like. Such practices may be 
intended to effect purilication or change of identity 
or purposes other than those of a rite of puberty. 
Still, when employed a.s such a rite, they express 
the notion of severance from the past and entrance 
upon a new life. In the tests of endurance, in 

1 Bowers, p. 235 f. (Wintun); GoLlscbliag, JAI xxxv. 872 f. 
(Bawenda); J. Roscoe, JRAl xxxix. 18(>f. ; Krieger, p. 297 
(British New Guiii^'a); Schoiuburgk, i. 168 (Warraus); Selig- 
uiann, p. 204 (Mabuiag). 

2 Among the Sotho Negroes the girls wear men’s clothing, 
carry arms, and indulge in mad pranks and lewd conduct 
(Endemann, p. 38). See also Roscoe, Inc. cit .; Theal, Kajfir 
Folk-fjore^, p. 218, Hist, of S. Africa, ii. 206 ; J. Macdonald, 
JAI XX. 117. In some instances the novices are permitted dur¬ 
ing the ceremonies to steal, provided that they are not caught 
(Theal, H^.^' of .S, Africa, ii. 205 ; Seligmann, p. 204); in others 
sexual licence prevails during the same period (Chinnery and 
Beaver, p. 77 ; J. Macdonald, loc. cit.). In some cases obscene 
language, not permissible at other times, is used during some 
of the cereinomes (Junod, 1. 79). 

3 Hill-Tout, JAI xxxv. 136 (Stlatlumn); cf. Junod, I. 91 
(Thonga). 

4 Schomburgk, i. 810. 

8 I. H. N. Evans, ‘ Notes on the Religious Beliefs ... of the 
Dusuns,’ JRA / xlii. [1912] 387. 

8 Duff Macdonald, 1. 126; Johnston, p. 410; Rattray, p. 601; 
Angas, p. 48 ff.; Riedel, p. 138. 

7 Roth, p. 170. 8 Junod, i. 92. 

0 Schomnurgk, ii. 316. So, too, the ’Tlingit girl’s old clothes 
are destroyed (Krause, p. 218). 

10 J. Ma('.donaId, JAI xix. 269, xx. 119. 

11 Howitt, p. 692 ; Brough Smyth, I. 62 ; Wallace, p. 496. 

12 Howitt, p. 692; Spencer-Oillen*, p. 215 f. 

13 Spencer-Oillen*>, p. 328. 14 Passarge, p. 101. 

18 Roth, p. 171; llowitt, p. 692; Spencer-Gillen^, p. 380; 
Brough Smyth, i. 65 f. ; Paisarge, p. 101; Krieger, p. 171; 
Junod, i. 177 f. ; Decle, p. 78 ; Schomburgk, ii. 316; Wallace, p. 
496. 

10 Gottschling, JAI xxxv. 372 f. ; J. Roscoe, JRA I xxxix. 185 ; 
J. Macdonald, JAI xix. 269; Howitt, pp. 661, 639. 

17 See above, III. 9 (a); Roth, pp. 171, 174 ; cf. Decle, p. 78. 
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some, at all events, of the mutilations inflicted, 
and in the instructions given we see a preparation 
for this new life—an attempt to form the char¬ 
acter and educate the novice for the duties of full 
memhcrshif) of society ; and we see in the feasting, 
darudng, and sexual intercourse which frequently 
take place as the final stages of the ritual his 
introduction into the corporate life of the 
community. 

Litkuatvrk.—H. Ploss and M. Bartels, Das Weib in der 
Natxir tuul Volkerfcunde^^, Leipzig, 1913; J. G. Frazer, 
pt. vii.. Balder the Beauti/id, London, 1913, i. Iff.; A. E. 
Crawley, The Mystic Rose, do. 1902, pp. 10 f., 294 ff. ; A. van 
Geniiep, Rites de. passage, Paris, 1909, p. 93ff.; H. Schurtz, 
Alterklassen und Mannerhande, Horlin, 1902, p. 95If. 

P. J. Hamilton-Grierson. 

PUBLICANI, or Popelicani (a corrupted form 
of Paulician).—This is the designation under which 
the Cathari (see Albioknsks) are frequently re¬ 
ferred to by both French and English writers in 
the 12th and 13th centuries. Schmidt considers 
that the name, in this form, was introduced by the 
Crusaders, in evidence of which he cites Tudebod 
{Recueil r/c.9 historicns des croisadcs, iii. [1866] 26) 
and G. de Villehardouin (J. A. C. Buchon, Col¬ 
lection des chroniqucs naliontdcs frane^aisesy Paris, 
1824-J8, iii. 156). J. Bass Mullinger. 

PUNISHMENT.— See Crimes and Punish¬ 
ments, Rewards and Punishments. 

PUPPETS.—From the earliest time.s human 
effigies of a varying degree of realism have been 
fashioned by man which, from their character or 
their purpose, do not fall within the categories of 
idols, votive oll’erings, or purely artistic products. 
What may have been the object of the ivory and 
bone human figures of the i)aheolithic age cannot 
be stated with any certainty, but it is not improb¬ 
able that they had a magical intent. The physical 
peculiarities which they exhibit, dividing them 
into two groups, one of which shows marked 
steatopygia, indicate that the aim of the artist 
was a realistic reproduction of the human 
form. In this respect the figures of the palaeo¬ 
lithic period diller from many human effigies 
produced by primitive peoples which, whether 
from lack of skill or indiirerence, often show 
signs of little attention to accurate reproduction 
of form. 

Amon^ the ancient Ejr.>qitian8 models formed a regular 
feature in the sepulchral ceremonial of wealthy or im]>ortant 
personaffes. These fijfures, representing men engaged in occu- 
ations of a menial type such as agriculture, domestic work, or 
aking, os well as the oarsmen of the model boat, were buried 
with the dead to serve as his ministers in the after life, while 
the ushabti figures were intended to take his ]>lace as labourers 
in the sacred fields of Osiris. They were a substitute for the 
slaves and other members of the household who, in accordance 
with primitive custom, were once sacrificed at the death of the 
master of the house. This substitution of a puppet or doll for 
human or animal sacrifice is not confined to Egypt. In the 
Malay Peninsula the sacrificial tray which is prepared on all 
ceremonial occasions for the propitiation of the spirits holds, 
among ol.her offerings, coco-niit-leaf models of animals and 
dough models of human figures. Their intention is clearly 
Indicated by the fart that the dough models of human beings 
are actually known by the name of ‘substitutes ’ (tukar ganti) 
(W. W, Skeat, Malay Magic, London, lOoO, pp. 72, 432). In 
India the Lushei Kuki clans, in a very solemn, but rare, form 
of sacrifice to the spirits of woods and streams in cases of sitik- 
ness—a sacrifice of which use is made only when other means 
have failed—prepare two small clay figures rejiresenting a man 
and a w’oman, which are placed on a platform ; the}' then sacrifice 
a pig and make the blood run over the platform. The flesh of 
this victim ma}' not be eaten in a house (J. Shakespear, The 
Lushei Kuki Clans, London, li)I2, p. 74). On the Nile a doll 
is thrown into the river when the rise is delayed, and a similar 
ceremony took place on the Tiber, where a kraw puppet was 
employed, in each rase in substitution for a human being (OB^, 
pt. V., Spirits of the Cum and of the Wild, London, 1912 ii 
107). 

The spiritual basis of the use of models as substi¬ 
tutes appears in other connexions. 

In cases of serious illness in the Malay Peninsula the w’ander- 
ing soul is charmed into a dough figure as an intermediate step 


to its restoration to the bodv ; i or dough figures, animal as 
well as human, may be made the receptacle of ‘ mischiefs ’ 
resident in a human patient, a thread acting as the conductor 
under the influence of a charm (Skeat, pp. 432 f., 462 f.). 
Among the Achowa of Central Africa spirits of the dead wander¬ 
ing in the bush are supposed to annoy the living until they have 
been confined by the medicine-man in a receptacle consisting 
of a few short pieces of wood bound together with a scrap of 
calico in the semblance of a child’s doll. Inside the figure is a 
box made of the handle of a gourd-cup which is the actual 
resting-place of the ancestral spirit (A. Werner, Natives of 
British Central Africa, London, 1906, p. 69). It is possible 
that a curious custom followed by the Thonga chiefs may be 
connected with this belief. It was their practice to carry about 
with them w'ooden images called angoza, representing men, 
women, and animals. These were little more than sticks with 
heads carved at one end. They were lodged in the house of the 
chief wife and were displayed only on special occasions. When 
Important cases were being discussed, they were planted in the 
ground at a little distance, and they also accomuanied the chief 
on a journey (i7>. p. G8 f.). It has been suggested that they were 
emblems of authority. Possibly, if this were the ease, they are 
to be regarded as an embodiment of the chief’s ancestral spirits. 

The association of an ancestral spirit with a doll also appears 
in the shamanistic cults of N. Asia. In some tribes the 
shaman’s powers were regarded as closely connected with his 
8hamani.stic ancestors and as originating at their caII. The 
shaman’s coat was an object of peculiar reverence; it was an 
essential concomitant of the vocation, and In use it was both a 
protection and a source of inspiration (see art. Shamanism). 
Potanin records that among the Uriankhai tribes a small doll 
was attached to the coal which represented the shaman’s 
ancestor (M. A, Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia : a Study in 
Social Anthropoloay, Oxford, 1914, p. 217). 

In European folk-custom the belief In the embodiment of a 
spirit in a puppet'appears in the custom of fashioning a doll 
from the lost sheaf at harvest-time—a belief whi(di in various 
forma is wide-spread among primitive peoples (see art. H akvkst). 
Among the Akiki'iyu a sun-dried clay figure is produced at the 
dance following the maize-harvest (W. S. and K. Routledge, 
a Prehistoric People, London, 1910, p. 190 f.), which may 
with prohahilily be regarded as the analogue of the corn doll, 
the material abiding-pTace of the corn-splnt. This view of the 
custom, however, is a matter of Inference, and the fact that the 
dancers appear to regard the figure with adoration w’hen 
elevated before them would suggest that it is passing into the 
category of idols. On the other hand, the fetishes in human 
form of W. Africa owe their virtues to the medicines placed in 
or on them. A wooden fetish figure, e.g., of Bambala origin, 
now in the British Museum, is said to have no supernatural 
value unless plastered with the special magical clay (British 
Museum Handbook of the Ethnographical Collection, London, 
1910, p. 266). 

How far the belief in the endowment of a piijipet 
with a personality may be carried ajipears in the 
customs connecd 0(1 with the female fetish Nantaba, 
an appanage of the king in Uganda, which has to 
b(i provided on his accession by his father’s 
mother’s clan. 

This fetish consists of a gourd in which the wind is supposed 
to be caught at a ceremony In which a tree is cut down and a 
oat sacrificed. The man who carries the fetish back to the 
ing conducUs himself os, and imitates the appearance of, a 
woman who is enceinte. The image is provided with a hut and 
a guardian—a wife of the king—whose duty it is to attend 
Nantaba and carry her into the sun when she desires it. The 
king’s wives come and sit around her, hoping thus to gam 
favour and have children. At the death of the king the fetish 
is thrown away (J. Roscoe, * Nantaba, the Female Fetich of the 
King of Uganda,’ Man, viii. [1908J, no. 74). 

The relation of Nantaba and fertility can be 
paralleled by the use of puppets to promote fer¬ 
tility and well-being in other connexions, but 
especially in relation to the crops. One instance, 
that of the corn-doll and the corn-spirit, has been 
mentioned above. 

In Liberia steatite figures are employed to promot.e the 
fertility of the farms. These figures are the relics of an earlier 
culture, but, when found in tumuli or elsewhere by the present 
natives, they are buried in their fields. Sometimes the image 
is placed on a platform, usually an old ant-hill, and the farmer 
and his household march round it, striking it with a whip and 
chanting an appeal for a good harvest (T. A. Joyce, ‘Steatite 
Figures from W. Africa in the British Museum,’ Man, v. [1905], 
no. 67). In S. India, when rain fails, a puppet of ashes from 
the potter’s field figures In ceremonies performed by Kapu 
women; they model a small figure of a naked human being, 
which they carry from door to door, asking gifts and singing 
indecent songs. After this collection of alms, which may last 
for three or four days, the image, which is called Jokumara, 
the rain-god, is thrown awav in a field. A cultivator may also 
make a figure himself and place it in the fields, after spreading 


1 For further Instances elsewhere see OB^, pt. ii.. Taboo and 
the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, pp. 68 f., 62 f. 
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on them leaves, ashes, and flowers which he has received in 
return for alms from Barike women (K. Thurston, Omens and 
Superstitions u/ S. India, London, 1912, p. 1107). 

In these cases the ima^o is one element in a 
whole which forms the fertility charm. It may, 
however, also he employed purely for protective 
purposes. 

In S. India the crops are protected aj^ainst the supposed 
daTipers of an eclipse by images made, as in the rain-charm, of 
ashes from a potter’s field—a material apparently regarded as 
peculiarly efflcacious. The figures are placed on four sides of 
the field (Thurston, p. 44). The parallel with the terminalia 
and other protectors of the fields in Roman religion is rendered 
closer by certain physicuil peculiarities in the effigies used for 
protective purposes in other connexions mentioned below. 

Ihil)j)ets are u.sed to ward off evil influences of 
various kinds. 

In Car Nicobar a wooden figure is used bo scare evil spirits 
(British Museum Handbook of the Ethnoj. CoUectiom, p. 77). 
In the case of an epidemic among the Ijushei Kuki clans a 
village to which it is feared the disease will spread is protected 
by a gateway across the road on which are straw figures of men 
armed with dabs and spears (Shakespear, p. 76). The closest 
parallel to the I’riapus figures, however, is found in S. India, 
where, at the Mangalore races, a figure of a man with enormous 
genitalia is carried in procession, or at the Canara races, where 
the procession is headed by figures of a man ond woman in 
coitu, and in the indecent figures on the temple cars (Thurston, 
p. 114). In this district, again, the employment of pupv>ctJi to 
avert misfortune is closely connected with the ‘evil eye.’ Dolls 
made of straw and covered with black cloth, splashetl with 
white and black paint, sometimes representing a man and 
woman embracing, are hung on poles in gardens or fields near 
the road to scare away birds, but principally to avert the ‘e\il 
eye.' Figures of all kinds, hut especially grotesque, indecent, 
or hideous human forms, are hung on houses or shofis, particu¬ 
larly when in course of erection, to catch the eye of the passer¬ 
by, and distract it from the main structure (ib. p. Ill f.). It is 
hardly necessary to point to the Gothic gargoyle as an obvious 
Kuropean parallel to this form of the custom of averting the 
evil eye by some peculiarity or protective sign. 

A familiar use of the doll in rna^ic depends upon 
.sympathetic action. The employment of the 
waxen ima^^e which wa.s melted, pricked by pins, 
or otherwi.se injured was one of the commonest 
jiractices attrihuted to witches in European super¬ 
stition. It is one of a nuniher based on the belief 
in the possibility of harmful action on a human 
being at a distaiu^e. 

In Japan nails are driven into a straw imago, which is buried 
under the place on which the victim sleeps. In order to make 
a debtor pay his debts a broom, inverted, is made into a lay 
figure to represent him ; it is then knocked down and belaboured. 
This will make the debtor dream of his delinquency and come 
to pay his debt. A wife punishes her husband for infidelity by 
nainng his effigv to a tree (W. L. Hildburgh, ‘Notes on some 
Japanese Magical Methods for injuring I’ersons,’ Man, xv. 
[1915], no. 65). Similarly, in S. India, when a Parivararn woman 
commits adultery with a man outside the caste, she is punished 
with excommunication and an image is made of her into the 
eyes of which thorns are driven before it is thrown away outside 
the village. As a protection against witches a wooden figure is 
made, into which nail.s are driven, a hole cut above the navel, 
into which a lead plate, wirh the name and star of the person 
and a charm written on it, is sometimes inserted, and it i.s cast 
into the sea. A favoiiriti* practice of the S. Indian magician, 
however, is to mould an image of a plastic material, such as dough 
or clay, which is buried at night in the Hindu cremation ground 
after thorns or nails have been driven into it, or is nailed on a 
tree. Sometimes the corpse of a child, which is dug up and 
reburied, is used instead of a figure (Thurston, pp. 245, 247, 
254). The liushel Kuki clans use bamboo splinters to drive into 
the limbs of clav figures, and in the Malay Peninsula wax figures 
are buried while powerful charms are recited (Shakespear, 
p. 109 ; Skeat, pp. 420, 669 f.). 

The interest of the ceremonial and magical use 
of the doll has tended to divert the attention of 
observers from its use as a child’s plaything. Not 
only is this \ise wide-spread, but it is also of great 
antiquity. 

Among the objects which have been found in children’s 
graves in Egypt are dolls both of animal and of human form 
which show some considerable degree of development; the limbs 
are movable and one of them apparently had an apparatu.'^ for 
emitting a sque.^k (Guide to Knvp. Cnllectionin British Museum, 
London, 1009, p. 78). Children’s dolls have also been found in 
the gravas of the early inhabitants of Peru (T. A. Joyce, S, 
Aynerican Archaeology, London, 1912, p. 147), and it has been 
pointed out that some peoples, such as the Zuni of N. America, 
give ceremonial dolls to their children as playthings when no 
longer required for ceremonial purposes (see E. Lovett, The 
Child's Doll: its Origin, Legend, and Folklore, London, 1915, 
p. lU). 


It has been suggested that the child’s doll is a 
derivative from tlie ceremonial doll. In some 
cases, it is held further, tiic form would support 
this view. 

Among the Yao of Central Africa, e.g., the dolls show very 
little resemblance to the human form and may have been 
originally fetishes like the anguza of the Thonga chiefs already 
mentioned (Werner, p. 69). 

On the other hand, it must he remembered that 
both the savage and the c.luld indulge freely in 
make-believe, and indeed very few of the children’s 
dolls show much resemblance to human beings. 

In the Sudan a piece of stick with lumps of clay for the head 
and the swell of the hips Is dressed up in native costume (E. A. 
Gates, ‘Soudanese Dolls,’ Man, iu. [19U3], no. 22). On the Congo 
a piece of firewood or a manioc root serves the purpose, and 
these were even preferred to more realistic European dolls 
(J. 11. Weeks, Congo Life and Folklore, London, 1911, p. 350). 
In Australia gum cement figures are sometimes modelled to 
resemble women, hut just as commonly pieces of forked cane 
with joints manipulated to imitate the limbs are carried round 
the neck like real babies, while pieces of grass wrapped iu V)ark 
are also used (N. W. Thomas, Satioes of Australia, Ixmdon, 
1900, p. 132 f.). 

Even granting that the u.se of dolls in ceremonial 
may have originated the ii.se of the doll as a child’s 
toy, imitation and the almost instinctive desire to 
train for the busine.ss of life which appears in a 
larg(! number of children’s games is probably 
almo.st equally respon.sible. 

On the Lower Congo a doll made of a piece of flrew'ood or a 
root IS washed in an old saucepan and hung out in the sun to 
dry by the little girls just as they themselves have been treated 
by their nioLliers. They dress them in strings of beads, harifjf a 
few charms around them, and tie them on their backs as babies 
are carried (Weeks, p. 350). The Holoki girls, in fact, call 
their dolls bana, ‘babies’ (Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, 
London, 1913, p. 149), while Uie Yao name for a kind of wooden 
doll with the rounded end covered with scarlet seeds, fitted on 
like'a wig, is mwali, ‘girl’ (Werner, p. 113). The Bathonga 
children imitate their mothers in playing with dolls made of a 
banana-stem or a hollowed spherical fruit fitted on a stick and 
with knotted string for hair (11. A. Junod, Life of a S. African 
Tribe, Neuchfitel, 1912-13, 1. 17:’.). 

In 'Tunis among the llausa the use of a doll as plaything is 
carried .further. The offerings in the medicine-house to the 
younger bori, ‘ the children of spots,’ which cause rashes and 
sore eyes, consi.st of nuts, sugar, toys, and sweets, covered with 
a white cloth, to which are attached two dolls, ‘the playthings 
of Mai-Nassara.’ These bori In all probability are spirits of dead 
children (A. J. N. Tremearne, The Ban of the Bori, London, 
1914, pp. 269, 275). 

rupi)et-j)lays resembling the fantoccini find Pu7i- 
chmello are not uncommon among primitive peoples. 
In the Indonesian area they are a constant enter¬ 
tainment. Leather hgures are used for shadow- 
plays which rejiresent historical dramas (Brif. 
Mils. Ilaiidbook Kthnog, Collection, p. 101). The 
dubbo dnbbo of W. Africa is almost an exact 
parallel to the runch and Judy show, pre.senting a 
number of scenes in which Kachclla Danibulla, 
like Puncli, when called upon to meet hi.s obliga¬ 
tions, evades payment and maltreats his creditors 
(1). Alexander, ‘Dubbo Dubbo; or Notes on 
Punch and Judy as seen in Bornu,’ Man, x. [1910], 
no. 85). 

Litkraturk.—S ee the works cited throughout. 

E. N. Eallaize. 

PURANAS.— I. Introduction.—The Purdiias 
form a cla.ss of books written in Sanskrit, 
expounding ancient Indian theoeony, cosmogony, 
genealogies, and accounts of kings and 
religious belief, worship, observances, and philo¬ 
sophy, personal, social, and political ordinanciis, 
and opinions about all kinds of miscellaneous 
matters—the whole illustrated and enforced by 
tales, legends, old songs, anecdotes, and fables. 
They present the general or popular exjiosition of 
those subjects, while the Vedic literature contains 
the strictly Brahmanic thought and teaching in 
religious matters. The Furnnas are always 
reckoned as eighteen in number. No Purdna 

1 The word ni denotes in the Puranas a holy and ascetic 
sage, sometimes semi-divine bub, whoii human, generally a 
Brahman. Muni means much the same, but is always human, 
and often of lower rank than rf». 
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treats of all those .subjects, thou^^h scjine are very 
wide indeed in their .scope, while others coniine 
thern.selve.s tonarrow limits ; hut, taken collectively, 
they may be described as a popular eneyelopanlia 
of ancient and medimval Hinduism, religious, 
philosophical, historical, personal, social, and 
political. 

'I'he word purdna is Sanskrit and means 
‘ancient’; and the title Purdna signilies ‘ Ancient 
Lore,’ indicating that these books profess to de¬ 
clare ancient lore as handed down for the most 
nai t by tradition. Its fiillor form is Piu'dna-sam- 
)n(d, ‘ Collection of Ancient Lore.’ The eighteen 
Pin'dnns, according to the list which occurs most 
()lten, are these—the Brahma^ Padina^ Vi.ynu, 
Az?’o, Bhdgavata^ NdracUyay Mdrkandeyn, Agni^ 
Bh((visyay Brahmavaivartay Lihga-y VardhUy 
Skanchty VamanUy Kurmay Matsyay Garuday and 
Brahmdnda, This list omits the well-known 
VdyUy but there can be little doubt that the Vdyu 
and Brahindnda were one originally and have be¬ 
come dill’ereritiated ; for they agree, almost word 
for word, in the great bulk of their contents. The 
name Brahmdnda then in that list must be taken 
to include its twin, the Vdyu, and tlio A’'/7yma calls 
it by both names, the Vdyaviya Brahmdnda. 
The Matsya, Garuda, and Vdyu treat them as 
distinct, and, in order to preserve the total eighteen, 
omit one of the others, the Siva or the Vdrnana. 
Altogether, then, there are really nineteen. The 
Matsya{\\W. 11-58) declares the number of verses 
in each and so also the Vdyu (civ. 2-11), 

but not quite completely. They agree, or nearly 
agree, as regards most of them, but differ widely 
about the Brahma ; and the Matsya alone gives 
the length of tlie Vimu, Agni, find Lihga; both 
omit the ^iva. 'These figures, howev<*r, do not 
altogether agree with the dimensions of the present 
Purdnan, being generally cxces.sive, and are merely 
round totals mostly reckoned in tliousands. Each 
Purdna is constructed as a discourse delivered by 
some person of authority to one or more hearers; 
the subjects are expounded, often in the form of 
question and an.swer, and not ahvays methodically ; 
and into the narration are woven stories and dis¬ 
courses uttered by other persons—with the result 
that the whole often appears involved, defective in 
consistency, and marred by anachronisms. They 
are mainly in verso, which is generally tbe common 
Moka or anuslubh, but passages sometimes occur in 
prose. 

2. Origin and development. —An account of how 
the Purdnas came into existence is given liy the 
Brahmdnda (li. xxxiv. i.),Vdyfi (lx. f.), and Visnu 
(III. iv., vi.); that in the Bhaqavata (xii. vii. 4-7) 
is late and iintrustAvorthy. The great Krsna 
Dvaipayana divided the single Veda into four 
Vedas and arranged them. Hence he obtained the 
name Vyasa, ‘ the arranger,’ by which he is gener¬ 
ally known. Ho lived and did that about the end 
of the Dvapara age, about the time of the great 
Bharata battle. He then entrusted them to Iiis 
four Brahman disciples, one to each, and thus 
Paila becaim; the teacher of the Rigveda, Vai4am- 
payanaof the Jaimini of {\\e Samaveda, 

and Surnantu of the Atharvaveda. Then with 
tales, anecdotes, songs, and loro concerning the 
ages he compiled a Purdna-sa 7 hhitdy and taught it 
to his fifth disciple, the sfUa, or ‘ bard,’ Romahar- 
i^ana or Lomaharsana (the two names are the 
same). After completing that work he composed 
the great epic, the maJulbhdratay and made Ronia- 
har^ana his disciple in both the Itihdsa (by which 
is generally understood the epic) and the Purdna. 
Statements occur sometimes that he taught a 
particular Purdna to his Brahman disciples, but 
these appear to be late assertions. llie siita 
Romaharsana divided that Purdna into six parts 


or versions and taught them to his six disciples, 
Sumati Atreya, Agnivarchas Bliilrndvaja, Mifi’ftyw 
Vasibtha, Alvitavraiia Kasyapa, JSavarni Saunia- 
datti, and Susarman Saih.sapayana. 'The last three 
made each a further samhita, or collection. The 
silta^s sixfold Purdna was called the liomahar- 
i^anika collection {snmhitd), and those of his three 
disciples were named after them, the Kdiyapika, 
Sdvarnika, and »SV7;/iAW;^ayrt??tX*acoIlectic)iis. Vyasa’s 
original Purdna is not further mentioned and may 
have been merged in the Horn aha I'sanika. The 
collections made by the siita and his tlirce disciple.s 
were regarded as the four original collection^, the 
^ root-sainhitds' as they were called. They were 
all to the same elTect, but dilTered in their diction. 
Savarni’s version was noted for the correctness of 
its ex})re.ssions, and jSaiiisapayana’s for its stir¬ 
ring style. All were divided into four parts, 
and all except ^aiiisapayana’s contained 4000 
verse.s. None of them is now in existence, hut 
.several of the disciples appear in some of the present 
Purdnas. The suta had a son called Ugrasravas 
and sauti Raumaharsani, ‘ son of tlie Romahar¬ 
sana,’ and taught him also the Purdna. Such is 
the account given, and it is not improbable. The 
sfita was a bard, and the origin of the siltas is 
placed in remote antiquity, for the first siita is 
fabled to have come into existence at the sacrifice 
of a primeval king, Prthu, son of Vena (e.g. Vdyu, 
Ixii. 137-148), whose stories are often narrated. 
The antiquity is, of course, genuine, becau.se bHrd.s 
have existed from the earliest times. The term 
suta was afterwards applied to denote the offspring 
of a father of the Ksatriya, or military caste, and 
a Brahman mother, but he had nothing to do 
with the original siltas. It was their duty, as the 
Vdyu (i. 31 f.) and Padma (V. i. 27 f.) explain, to 
re.serve the genealogies of the gods, fsis, great 
ings, and famous men. These were matters of 
ancient tradition, for whicli the Purdna and 
Itihdsa would be the appropriate receptacles, ami 
thus these works would be naturally entrusted to 
the suta Romaharsana. His descendants bad the 
right of reciting the Purdna for their livelihood, 
but the account states that the Purdna pas.sed into 
the hands of his di.sciplcs, of whom live at least 
were Brahmans, and was multiplied by them. 

The foregoing account does not say bow the 
present eighteen Pnrdnas were developed, and 
their origin is explained by another and incon¬ 
sistent statement, that there was originally one 
Purdna, and Vya.sa himself divided it into eighteen 
{e.^tl,., Matsyay\h\. 9f.). Tliis is certainly .spurious, 
and the reason for it seems to have been rivalry 
between the advocates of the Vedas and those of 
the Purdnas, the eighteen Ptirdnas being thus 
made coeval with the four Vedas. Every Pwmna, 
in fact, says that it is ‘ of equal measure with the 
Veda,’ thus placing itself in the same rank as 
the Ve<las, and indeed the Purdna is sometimes 
called the fifth Veda (Vdyu, i. 18). In the Pur¬ 
dnas teaching of all kind.s is often put into the 
mouth of the chief gods, so ,placing it beyond cavil; 
indeed, the Vdyu (i. 200) and i$iva (V. i. 35) aver that 
a Brahman was not really wise if he did not know 
the Ptirdna. Further, the Brfthnians put forward 
a claim to primeval antiquity for the Vedas, and 
the Purdnas, while acknowledging that, answered 
it with a claim on their own behalf to equal or 
prior antii^uity. Thus the Mdrkande.ya (xlv. 20 f.) 
says that in the very beginning it and the Vedas 
issued from Brahma’s mouths; and the Brah¬ 
mdnda (1. i. 40), Vdyu, (i. 60f.), Matsya (liii. 3), 
Padma, and &iva assert that he remembered the 
Purdna then, the first of all the scriptures, before 
the Vedas issued from his mouths. Moreover, the 
Brahmans claimed the monopoly of religious revela¬ 
tion and worship, and the Purdnas outbid that 
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by declaring that to recite or even listen to them 
delivered a man from all sin, t\\Q Mdrkandeya pro¬ 
claiming that by acquiring it a man attains to a 
benefit superior to all the Vedas. There was Unis a 
clear rivalry between the PurCuids and tlie Vedas, 
and, in asserting priority for t\\e purdna^ or ancient, 
tradition over the Vedas, tlie Ftiraiins were right 
to this extent that ancient tradition unquestionably 
existed before the Vedas, for the Vcdic hymns 
allude to bygone persons and events (mentioned 
also in the Purdnas)^ which could have been 
remembered only through tradition. Tradition 
has always existed from the remotest antiquity, 
as far back as man preserved any memories of his 
ancestors. This is a platitude, yet it must not be 
overlooked when examining the Purd7iaSy though 
what value the present Purdnas have in that 
respect is a diflerent question (see below, § 13 ). 

In accordance with such exalted claims, all the 
Purdnas except three, the Lihga^ Ndradlya^ and 
Vdmana, assert that they were originally declared 
by some god in primeval time. Those three say 
that they were first declared by some great f.si. 
Accordingly, each Purdna had to provide a succes¬ 
sion of persons through whom it was handed down. 
Most of them form the chain perfunctorily of a 
few links, but the Brahmdnda (IV. iv. 58-66) and 
Vdyu (ciii. 68 - 66 ) give a long list of 29 names, 
which occur, partly at least, in clironological 
order. Apart from fabulous occasions, nearly every 
Purdixa particularizes the occasion when professedly 
it was actually recited. The Vdyu gives this cir¬ 
cumstantial account: 

After the great Bhftrata battle the Papejavaa were Bucceetled 
on the throne of the Pauravaa at Hastinfl,pura (on the Ganges, 
north-east of Delhi) by Arjuna's grand.son Parikgit, and he by 
his son Janamela^a, to whom the Mahdbhdrata vas professedly 
recited. The Vdyu says that the dwelling m Naimi^ 
forest on the river Oomati (the modern Goointi in Oudh) 
offered a long sacrifice on the bank of the river Df^advati (the 
modern Chitang approximately) in Kuruk^etra (the country 
70 miles north-west of Delhi), and the 8‘ata Roniahar^t>a went 
there and at their request recited it to them, during the reign 
of Janamejnya’s great-grandson Adhisimakf-bya— i.e. a century 
or rather more after the great battle (i. 12-^, xeix. 268 f.). 

The Matsya says almost the same of itself, and 
the Brahnianda suggests much the same. The 
other Purdnas fall oil* from this account, and the 
measure of their falling off* agrees in a way with 
their prol table posteriority. Alost of the others 
lay the scene in Naimi^a forest, and the late 
Bhdgavata makes the sacrifice last 1000 years. 

Ndradlya removes the scene to Siddhflsrama 
on the Ganges, and the VardJui gives no particu¬ 
lars. Four Purdnas drop that account altogether. 
The VimUy Mdrkaxideya^ and Vdmana say that 
they were declared by the fsis Parft.4ara, Mftrk- 
anc/eya, and Pulastya respectively, and the 
Bhavi§ya says that it was recited by VyS-sa’s 
Brahiqan disciple Sumantu to Janamejaya’s son, 
King Satiirnka. 

3 . The five original subjects.—Most of the 
Purdnas de<dare that a Purdna should treat of 
five subjects: original creation (^ar^a), dissolution 
and re-creation {pratisarga)^ the periods of the 
Manus [manvantara), ancient genealogies (varhJa), 
and accounts of persons mentioned in the genea¬ 
logies (va 7 hAydnucharita). These appear to have 
been the original subjects of the Purdnas, and 
were so specially their province that the epithet 
‘having five characteristic subjects* was an old 
synonym of the title Purdna ; hence religious in¬ 
struction apart from these subiects was not one of 
their primary aims, nor do they appear to have 
been composed for sectarian purposes originally. 
Sectarian designs seem rather to have been an 
after-modification, except in the latest Purdnas, 
which are frankly sectarian. 

The first three of these subjects are closely con¬ 
nected and may be considered together. The 
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teacliing is neither uniform nor consistent, but 
seems to combine different schemes. Its general 
jjurport may be stated thus : 

It poHlulates the primordial essence called prakfti and pra- 
dhdna, spirit called yurti^a, and the god Brahma (or Brahma), 
with whom both pralcrti and purti^a are sometimes identified. 
Prakfti contained the three qualities, goodness {sattva), 
passion (rajas), and darkne.ss (tainas), in equilibrium. It first 
evolved the great intellectual principle (mahat) as the first 
stage. From this was evolved the principle of individuality 
(ahaAkdra), and from this the five subtle elements (tan-mdtra), 
sound, touch, form, taste, and smell, which became manifest 
respectively as the five elements (6/1 wta), ether, air, light, water, 
and solid luatter. This was the second stage, the elemental 
creation (6/mftt-«arj;a). In the tiiird stage the ten organs of sense 
and action and the mind proc.eedod from the intellectual prin¬ 
ciple, These three stages were the creation from praki-ti (prdlffo- 
sarga). All tliese principles and elements, through the influ¬ 
ence of spirit, combined and formed an egg, the egg of Brahmi, 
wherein he, assuming the quality of passion, l;ecamo active, 
lie brought the w'orld into existence as the fourth stage, 
and through meditatfon originated, fifthly, the animal kingdom, 
sixthly, the gods, HOveiithlv, rnankiiid, eighthly, tiie intellec¬ 
tual notions called anugrana, and, niritiily, Sanatkumara and 
other semi divine nwiid-imrn sous who remained celibate, 
whence this creation ts called katimara. In all these the 
three qualities existed in different states of predominance. 

In the main this account follows the ideas of the 
Sahkhya philosophy, but other accounts are added 
which .seem more primitive. 

Brahma assumed four different forma in succession and 
from them were produced the demons, the gods, the fore¬ 
fathers (p/ffs), ancl mankind ; and, afterwards assuming another 
form, he produced from his limbs all other living hein^, 
creatures, and vegetation. But tliose beings did not multipTv, 
and he created from his mind sons, whose number is variously 
given as seven, nine, ten, or eleven, Bhrgu, Marichi, Dak^a, 
etc., all know'n as and also the deities called Rudras. 

Seven of these sons were B})et’ially known as ‘the seven 
(saptarfi), who hold a unique and permanent position in cos- 
mogon3\ The Rudras are generall}’^ identified with Siva. Next 
prahmfi created the first Manu Svajamhhuva and a woman 
SatarupH. These two had two sons, Priyavrala and Uit&napikda, 
and a daughter. Dak^a married her and Iiad 24 daughter!, of 
whom 13 were married to Dharma (righteousness) and bore 
Love and other personified feelings; 10 were married to the 
other mind-bom sons and Agni (fire) and the forefathers, and 
one named Sati became Siva^s W'ife. But this account is com¬ 
plicated by a further story that Dakya was re-born in Uttkna- 
pdda’s lineage as Dak|^ Prachetasa, and then created movable 
and immovable things, bipeds and quadrupeds, and also begot 
00 daughters, of whom 10 were married to Dharma, 18 to 
Marichi’s son, Kaf4yapa, 27 to the moon, and 10 to others. 
Then Ka^yapa by his wives begot the gods, good and evil beings, 
animals, birds, and trees; and thenceforward living creatures 
were engendered sexually. 

Creation naturally involves the question of the 
ages. 

Time Is divided into various great periods. A human year is 
a day and night of the gods, and the divine year consists of 
300 human v«'ar8. Of divine years 12,000, i.e. 4,320,000 human 
years, constitute a 'four-age' period (chaturynga), in which 
the four ages (yuga) are, first, the Kpta of 1,440,000 human 
years, then the Treta of 1,080,000 years, the Dvapara of 720,000, 
and lastly the Kali of 3C0,0o0 ; and each of these ages is pre¬ 
ceded by a twilight (saiidhya) containing as many hundreds of 
years as the age has thousands, and is followed by a twili(|^ht 
(samihydniia) of like duration. This ‘four-ago’ period 
repeated a thousand times is a day of the god Brahmft and is 
called a kalpa. Creation takes pUice and lasts during his day, 
and at its close the three worlds are dissolved for the same 
length of time, which constitutes his night. His year consists 
of 800 such days and nights, and 100 such years is the length of 
his life, which is called a para. Further, a day of Brahm& 
comprises the periods of 14 Manus (manvantara), a Manu being 
a mythical regent of his period and progenitor of life therein. 
Each manvantara thus comprises 71 ‘ four-age' periods, with a 
surplus, which Is due to the Impossibility of dividing 1000 
‘four-ages' exactly by 14, and is sometimes accounted for by 
assigning it to the intervals between the manvantarai. 
This is the reckoning generally set out, but variations are 
sometimes introduced incidentally, and the terms yuga and 
kalpa are eomeliraes used loosely. While most PvrdxMS agree 
about Brahmi's duration and hold that Vi^^u and Siva outlive 
him greatly, they differ as to which of these two endures longer 
according to their view whether Vifi^u or Siva is the greater. 

One ‘four-age’ period succeeds to another. When a man¬ 
vantara closes, an interval occurs during which life ceases In 
the world, and the Manus, minor gods (all save Brahmft, Vispu, 
and Siva), the seven rtfw* *nd the forefathers depart upw'ards to 
a high celestial sphere, and remain there for the duration of a 
Kfta age in order to preserve life. Then thev resume their 
activities os new persons under new names, and introduce the 
next manvantara, restoring all life in the world. So the 
maaiva/ntaras succeed one another, and at the end of the four¬ 
teenth, when Brahm&'s day closes, occurs the great dissolution, 
called naimittika pratisarga. The three worlds are burnt 
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up bv .n<i a detune of rafn » tha? ‘'itU ^ U.e ^pr W tlw '’^wllic^ i" 


ytliical, and pass o 


Degfins w ureuoc «{,«•••• - - - au- a-o*- three atairea or 

elementary prinoiplcs evo i e ^ dissolution is spoken of, 

cauefi cue pru^T i' • .j jjfg has expired, and the 

£cot?d^falThM hcffun in ffs first kalpa called the vnraAa, in 
Xh six Ma"us have passed away, namely Svfiyambhuva 
Svirochisa Auttama, T&inasa, Raivata, and Chak9U9a, and 
ValvMvita'l. th. preaent Manu. The euccewton 

of the kalpas, manvantaras, and ages developed into the 
doctrine that succession implied repetition, that 
repeated itself in essentials in the inanvantaras and m the 
racrinHa Rrahiiii. Visun. and Siva outlived the 


‘four-age’ periods. Brahmft, Vi^yu, and Si 
dissolutions, and their existence was so vast 


vast that they were 


some historical value is proved by the tact that 
U.ev (ami they alone in Sanskrit books) furnish an 
“count of how the result that is known as the 
Aryan oceiipation of India took jdace through the 
crowth and conquests of a distinct race, which they 
call Aila, and which they suggest entered India 

from the north. _ „ 

Of the live subjects proper to the first 

three concern early religion and mythology, ami 
the other two deal with traditional history— 


dissolutions, ana ineir - r i.: ..... 

regarded as Practicallv eternal; but Indra ami the other gods of course, to later co-ordination, restate- 

were subordinate and temporary, ^ and amDlification in both groups. The former 

manvantara only. Each l‘f.,rwho'“.n .'J^f.l.lToduct at specufatlve thought. 


it? owri.ubor. n'ent. andamplilication m 

dinate goda and Its own Mann, great a»d kinga, who all I ^yere tlie general product 01 speCUiat ^ » 

come Into existence at its beginning and pa«s away at it« end. K,jf f l.g latter were based on actual hlstOry, tilOllgn 
Thiaacbeme is carried out into anri, detail fhf hnfh are now ODOn to the doilbt how far tradition 

Bet out, not only for the i)ro8eiit Trtnnnanram, but also for the potn are DOW optn tu funta 

jMUft six and the seven that are yet future. Jia.s preserved early belieiB and niSt/Oricai latcs 

Since the Vedas were arranged and the Pur an a faithiully and correctly. The former were natur- 
compiJed at the end of the Ov Hpara age, this theory ally shaped out and transmitted bv religious 
required that tiie same had been done in every teachers for general instruction ; the latter were 
Dv&p&ra age of the ‘ four-age ’ periods, and that a composed by royal bards and ballad-makers, i.e. 
Vy&aSL had aiipeared for that purpo.se. Hence it siitas, and were handed down by them. The <lis- 

__I _ t: .L ,r i.1__ _ • _• _. . mi .r _ it_ j_ 


was necessary to propound a list of those Vyasas. 
The list (mentioned above) of the 29 persons who 
handed down the Brahmdnda and Vdyu^ reduced 
to 28 by combining two names at one stage, seems 
to have suggested the idea that 28 Dvaparaa had 
occurred. Certainly, however, that list (e.g., Vdyu^ 
xxiii. 114ff.), with a few variations, agrees with 
the names of the 28 Vyftsas ; and conseouently 27 
* four-age ’ periods have elapsed in the Vaivasvata 


tinction is important. The Purdnas thus drew 
their subject-matter from two sources. These old 
subjects {paurdniki kathd) provi<led general in- 
stniction and pleasure, and it is often said tliat 
princes and munis entertained themselves with 
their recital. The traditions found in the Purdnas 
were not primarily borrowed from the Mahdhhd- 
rata^ for they contain old tales and genealogies 
which are not to be found in that epic, and the 


manvantara^ and we are now living near the end stories which appear in both are not always nar 

ir^ii_ 1 _A_^rAi. ^ rhiiAU __: .. .1 I . ■ • . • * 'wx , \ 1 1 . 1 


of the Kali, or lost age of the 28th period. rated in the same way. Both are based on the 

Manu Svftyarnbhuva’s son Priyavrata, mentioned game body of ancient tradition, and the Purdnas 
above, had seven sons, who became sovereigns of incorporated old matters independently, though 
the seven continents {dvipas) of which the earth probably later additions to the Purdnas have been 
consists, and their progeny peopled them. Thus borrowed from the epic, and possibly also vfctf 
the subject of geography is introduced. It is not Of the stories told about ancient kings and f^is 
aJways treated fully, but the general scheme stands gome appear to be ancient, but others are certainly 
^hua s either later fabrications or at best genuine tradition 

The sarth consists of a central circular continent named seriously corrupted. They may generally be 

Jambu-dvipa, around which the other continents form a series broadlv divided info two classea • f hose f liaf annPAr 
of concentric rings, namely, Plak^a, SMmala, Ku 6 a, Krauncha, 7*^ ^ V? Uivuiea into two Classes . tliose tliat appear 

S&ka, and Puskara, the outermost; and tiiese continents are ^ h® K^atriya stories, 9,6. stories narrating OCCUr- 
se|>arated by a similar series of six circular oceans alternating rences from the point of view of the royal and 

bStuV’toA«“cT,^i.d'S!lk”.'Sd ^ B to be ancient), 

tinent and each ocean is twice the size of tnat which it encircles, those that are Brfthmanical, the dlfierence 

The central continent Jambu is alone sublect to the law of the between them being similar to the distinction 
four ages. It wm assigned to Priyavrata s too, Agnidhra, and between tales of chivalry and legends of the saints, 
has nine countries which were named after his nine sons. 4 . ; 

Ukvfta is in the middle, and is flanked on the west by Ketumkla w the heroes of the epic are not in- 

and on the east by Bhadr&4va. Along the north of these lie frequent, but its story is not narrated except in 

Ramyaka, the Northern Kurus, and Uirapmaya ; and along the the few cases where an abstract of it is given, as 
south He Harivar^a, Nkbhl, and KImpurupa. In the middle of ;« the yiani Pad'tnn end wbirb oUn 

IlivrU is the immense fabulous mountain Mem, on which are “ raama, Mia (xaruda, which also 

the gods' abodes, with Brahmk’s in the centre. Various moun- ®limmanze the Marivamsa. 

tains, forests, and lakes are mentioned in those countries. The 4. Additions, interpolations, and losses. — The 

Pwrdnoj, like the epic, have grown by continual 
vil&VwVMUlfor'M *orri‘bh?;".Si„S; "Editions and interpolation.. afabundaOt evidence 
was named Bh&raU after his grandson Bharata, but this is a shows, both direct and indirect. The Lxhga (II. 
mere fanev. Bh&raU again has nine divisions named Indra- Iv. 36 f.), 6.0., says that it contains 108 chapters in 
dvipa, Kaieruraant, Tamravarga, Qabhastimant, N&gadvipa, ;«>. firaf narf and dft in ifj» oannnd • fbia ia /.nrmnf as 
Saumya, Oindharva, Vkruga, and another which app^rs to be part and 46 in Ito second , this 18 correct as 

India proper and is more stricUy called BhiraU. 'The accounts regards the former, but the latter now contains 56 
then deal with India itself, its dimensions, mounUlns, rivers, chapters. Again, the Bhavma (I. 1. 103-105) says 

-"‘iT I*?"- .Tl!* U'**' conUined 12,000 ver^. and was augmented 

subject of cosmogony leads, on the one side, to a notice of the i_ • a • 1 ^x » 

nether regions with sometimes a description of the hells, and vanous stones to 50,(XH), JUSt as the Skanda 
on the other, to a description mainly mythological of the sunj was amplified. The indirect evidence is of various 
moon, planets, stars, and the celestial worlds. kinds, la) Many Purdnas mention the eighteen 


The earth oonsista of a central circular continent named 
Jambu-dvipa, around which the other continents form a series 
of concentric rings, namely, Plak^, S&Imala, Ku6a, Krauncha, 
S&ka, and E^lskara, the outermost; and tiiese continents are 
separated by a similar series of six circular oceans alternating 


nutter curdlea milk, and milk respectively. Elach con¬ 

tinent and each ocean is twice the size of that which it encircles. 
The central continent Jambu is alone sublect to the law of the 
four ages. It was assigned to Priyavrata^s son, Agnidhra, and 
has nine countries which were named after his nine sons. 
Ukvfta is in the middle, and is flanked on the west by Ketumkla 
and on the east by Bhadr&4va. Along the north of these lie 
Ramyaka, the Northern Kurus, and Hinipmaya ; and along the 
■outh lie Harivar^a, N&bhl, and Kimpurii^ In the middle of 
Il&vrta is the immense fabulous mountain Mem, on which are 
the gods' abodes, with Brahmk's in the centre. Various moun¬ 
tains, forests, and lakes are mentioned in those countries. The 
Ganges flows down Meru and divides into four great streams, 
which flow away, the Sit& east, the Alaknandi south, the 
Vahkfu weet, and the Som&, or Bhadrk, north. Nkbhi’a country 
waa named Bh&rata after his grandson Bharata, but this is a 
mere fancy. Bh&rata again has nine divisions named Indra- 
dvipa, Kaieruraant, Tamravarga, Qabhastimant, N&gadvipa, 


H .T!!* that it contained 12,000 verses and was augmented 

subject of cosmogony leads, on the one side, to a notice of the i_ • • 1 ^x » 

nether regions with sometimes a description of the hells, and vanous stones to 50,(XH), JUSt as the Skanda 
on the other, to a description mainly mythological of the sunj was amplified. The indirect evidence is of various 
moon, planets, stars, and the celestial worlds. kinda (a) Many Purdnos mention the eighteen 

The remaining two of the five special subjects of Purdnas^ which they could not all do unless the 
the Purdnas are ancient genealo^es and accounts enumeration were an addition made after all the 
of persons mentioned therein. They profess to eighteen had become established. In the Padma, 
give ancient history as handed down by tradition, which professes to have been recited by the^a, pt. 

and they certainly give the only approach to— --- —-*■ --'-^ -* • 

nected ancient history that is to be foun 


vi. continues pt. iv., i^oring pt. v., which bemns as 


nected ancient history that is to be found in a separate Pwrd?ia recited by the son. (l>)The 
Sanskrit books. They are full of interest, but he same matter is sometimes told more than once ; thus 
rather outside the scope of this article, and can the story of the sun is told twice in the Mdrka^- 
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dtya and that of Jalandhara is told twice in pt. worshij^ is most fully inculcated in the Bkavi^ya 
vi. of the Padrnn. (c) Some of the stories are 'I. xlviii. ff.), which says that it was introduced 
manifestly late, such as the portion of the Brahina dth the sun’s priests from Sftkadvipa into the 
which dilates on the sanctity of Puru^ottamak^etra 'anjiib by Krsna’s son, Samba, who sutlered from 
in Orissa, {d) There are diderences in language eprosy and was cured by worshipping the sun. It 
in some PurdnaSy certain passages being marked ‘.alls the sun’s priests inagas and bhojakas. The 
by irregularities in grammar and metre not found un’s children were Mann Vaivasvata, Yama, and 
in the remainder of the same work, (e) Different -he A6vins, who are celestial physicians. Yama 
and sometimes inconsistent doctrines occur in s the god of the dead, especially of the wicked 
various places even in one and the same Purdnay lead, and holds a dread position as the punisher of 
as is noticeable in the two parts of t\\Q Kurma. dnners in his hells. Vayu, also called Mfltarisvan, 
Addition and interpolation nave been practised s a god of some note. Soma is the moon. Bfhas- 
continually; thus the Garuda quotes from the pati is the divine priest. The gandharvns are 
Mdrkandeya and Yajnavalkya’a law-lx)ok ; and, celestial musicians, and the apsarases are celestial 
since the Bhavi^ya professes to deal with the nymphs and courtesans, who often play the part 
future, the edition published lately in Bombay has of beguiling whose austerities (^apa.v) awakened 
boldly brought its prophetic account down to the fear in the gods. On the evil side were the aswrow, 
19th cent., besides incorporating a summary of the who were demons. Daifyasy danavaSy and rdk^asas 
Biblical account from Adam to Abraham. It often meant in the Ciiilier tradit ions hostile races, some- 


happens that the same passage is found in several 
PurdnaSy so that they either borrowed from one 
another or borrowed from a common original. 
Indeed, it almost seems from many pecviiiarities, 
such, e.g,y as that noticed above in the case of the 
Padma and the triple structure of the Vdrnanay 
as if there had been different Purdyas bearing the 
same name, or as if a particular Purftrta existed 
with different versions, and that they were brought 
together and formed into a whole. On the other 
hand, there have been losses, as much evidence 
shows. In the Padrnay e.g.y pt. v. says that 
the Padma which it introtluces consisted of five 
sections, but that part contains only the first 
section called the Pauskarnparxmny and the other 
four appear to be missing, while the entire Padma 
has six parts. Again, a comparison of Brahmdnday 
III. Ixxiv. 103 f., with the corresponding passage in 
the Vdyu (xeix. 101-291) sliows that about 190 
verses have been lost in the former. The arrange¬ 
ment of the contents of the PurdnoB accords with 
these conclusions, for in several there is no logical 
scheme, and matters are expounded piecemeal as 
if liy additions. On the otlier hand, some Purdnas 
deal with their subject-matter on a consistent plan 
such as the VimUy Agniy and Bhdgavatay betraying 
apparently a late stage, when the matter had been 
co-ordinated and systematized. The Visnu is one 
of the best arranged, yet it hardly professes to be 
early, for it declares that it was compiled out of 
the four * root-Pwmnaj ’ mentioned above. 

5 , Additional subjects.—The Purdnas claim to 
expound, besides the five characteristic subjects, 
the four subjects which comprise all human en 
deavour—rigliteousness {dhar7tia)y wealth {artha) 
love (kdma)y and final emancipation from existence 
{mol^a). These^ with the copious religious teach 
ing now found in the Purdnasy are Brfthmanica! 
additions to the original five subjects. Of the foui 
ages the Krta was the golden age when righteous 
ness was perfect, but it deteriorated through the 
Tretft and Dvilpara, until it has well-nigh perished 
in this evil Kali age. This is figuratively expressed 
in the adage that dharma had four legs for its 
support in the Krta age, three in the Treta, tw< 
in the Dvftpara, and has only one in the Kali age. 

6. Theology.— The theology taught is hetero 
geneous, anff most deities that enjoyed a certain 
amount of popular acceptance can be found praised 
in the Pxirdnas. Of the Vedic gods, Indra and 
Agni retain a prominent position, and Indra is the 
chief of the gods, ue. generally of the subordinate 
gods, those other than Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, 
Varuna is the god of the ocean and appears a1 
times) but Mitra has disappeared. The sun (Snrya; 
holds an important position, and the names Vivas 
vant, Savitr, Aditya, and Pu^an are freely given 
to him. He is highly extolled in the BrahnMy 
Mdrkandeyay Agniy Padrnay and Garuday but his 


times uncivilized and always hated and dreaded ; 
lienee these name^ took on the meaning of ‘demons,’ 
i^pecially in passages that appear to be late, where 
they and also asnra are treated sometimes as inter- 
chjingeable. Midway was Kubera Val^ravana, 
the god of riches, whose attendants were the ya/c^as 
and guhyakas. In late Purdnas or passages local 
cults are commended, such as the worship of 
Manasa, the goddess of snakes, and the txuasl- 
plant, the holy basil; and the veneration of the 
cow is noticed in the Padma (v. xlv. 122-190). 

The three chief gods are Brahma, Vi^nu, and 
J^iva. Brahma is the creator of the world, Vi?nu 
its preserver, and Siva its destroyer. Brahma is 
sometimes extolled as the highest, as in the 
Mdrkandeya (xlv. f.), but is generally held to be 
inferior to Vi^nu and Siva, and the relative suprem¬ 
acy of these two is the higlier theology taught. 
The Purdnas are sometimes cla.ssified according 
their teaching on this subject and the three quali¬ 
ties, goodness, passion, ana darkness. The Matsya 
(liii. 68 f.) says that the Purdyias which extol 
Vi^nu as supreme are called sdttvikgy ‘ character¬ 
ized by goodness ’; those that extol Siva and Agni 
are tdmasay * characterized by darkness ’; and 
those that extol Brahma are rdjasay ‘ character¬ 
ized by passion ’; but these distinctions are purely 
fanciful. It adds a fourth class, those which extol 
the goddess Sarasvatl and the forefathers ipitfs) 
and which it calls sahktrnay * mixed ’; but no 
Purdnas display this character, though Sarasvatl 
is praised here and there and a high position is 
assigned sometimes to the forefathers (see below, 
(c)). The Padma (VI. cclxiv. 81-84) says much the 
same, and distributes the Purdnas in sixes thus— 
as sdttvikay the Vi^nu, Ndradlyay Bhdgavatay 
Garuda, Padma, and Yard ha; as tdmasa, the 
Matsya, Kiirma, Lihga, ^iva, Agni, and Skanda ; 
and, as rdjasa, the Brahumyida, Brahmavaivarta, 
Mdrkandeya, Brahma, Vdmana, and Bhavisya. 
The Vdyti must be understood to be included in 
the Brahmdnda. But this division is only roughly 
true, because the Agni, e.q,, gives instruction 
about the worship of both Visnu and Siva. The 
Padma iloc. cit. 85) further declares that the 
sdttvika lead one to final emancipation from exist¬ 
ence, the rdjasa to heaven, and the tdmasa to hell; 
but this estimate is merely Vai^navite, for the 
^iva (II. ii. 63), which is classed lowest as tdmasa, 
declares that a man who reads it completely and 
respectfully attains final emancijiation even while he 
is alive, and that the gqds attain ^ereto only by 
attaching themselves to Siva. The Saivitc Purdnas 
show a ditterence from the Vai^navite in that, 
though they make Siva supreme, yet they also 
extol Vi^nu highly ; and they almost suggest that 
the exaltation of Siva was a later doctrine imposed 
on that of Visnu’s supremacy, as appears indeed 
to be implied in the &iva Purdna (l. li. 5-11). 
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able to extol one or the other as supreme, while 
anirminy^ tljeir unity. This rnonol heistic conclii 
ftion carried the teachinj^ to the Vedanta stand¬ 
point, that Clod alone really exist.s, eternal, iniimit- 
able, that He is everythin^?, and that eveiything 
animate and inanimate is Imt a portion or lliin. 
This doctrine is elaborated and enforced most in 
Vaisnavite Furdnas, and is stated fully and clearly 
in the Vi^nn. It is e.ssentially the same as that 
expounded in the Bhagavad-Gltd, except that it 
does not {j:o so far in enunciating^ that tlio whole 
world is mdyd, ‘illusion’—a view which is men- 
tinned in places, but is sti/^Miiatized as Ihiddliistie 
and bad by the Fndma (VI. cclxiii. 70). Tlie 
highest religious philosopliy is therefore mono¬ 
theistic and pantheistic; its popular presentment 
is polytlieislic. The doctrine of transmigration is 
involved in it and is thoroughly inculcated, both 
as a consequence entailed on all human beings by 
their actions {karma)y often witli elaborate and 
fanciful apportionments of particular evil condi¬ 
tions to particular sins, and as an explanation of 
misfortunes, serving to solve or justify distressing 
situations and perplexing problems. 

^ (a) Visnu. —Visnu is said to have ten incarna¬ 
tions. The lists liave some variations, cliielly as 
regards Ihiddha ; but the following list is a general 
one. In it the first five incarnations are mytho¬ 
logical, the next four have a historical basis, and 
the tenth is still future : 

(1) As a flsh (matsya), when he saved Manu Valvasvata amid 
the deluge ; and when the Mntsya save it was declared by him 
to Manu ; (2) as a tortoise {kurma), when he supported the 
mountain Mandara at the churning of the ocean, and r*ak?mi, 
divine nectar, and other things were j)roduced ; the fxunna 
says that in that form he declared it; (M) as a boar (rartiha), 
when he raised up on his tush the earth that had sunk to the 
bottom of the universal ocean; and when the Pard/ia sav.s he 
declared it to the earth ; 14) as the man-lion (nura-mhAa), 
when he delivered the gons from Hirapyukai^ipu and other 
demons who had vanquished them ; (5) as a dwarf (vtnnana), 
when he delivered the gods from the demon king Cali, and 
accomplished his purpose by obtaining from Cali the boon of 
having as much space as he could cover in three steps; (6) as 
the Br^lhman Kama, son of Jamadagni (sometimes railed 
Para^u-RAma, ‘Rama with the axe'), who destroyed all the 
Kpatrivas off the earth twenty-one times, in revenge for the 
murder of his father by the sons of Arjuna KArtavirya, king of 
the llaihayas; (7) as Rama, son of Da&iratha, king of Oudh 
(sometimes called Ranmchandra), whose wife was SitA, and 
whose story is the subject of the great epic, the Rdindyaxta ; 

(8) as Kri^pa, who reigned at Dvaraka in Gujarat over the 
y.adavas, the friend of the PAn(java8 and one of the chief 
figures in the M ahdbhdrata ; (9) as Cuddha, who founded 
Buddhism ; (10) as a warrior, Kalki or Kalkin, who will appear 
at the close of this Kali age, overthrow all adversaries, ana re¬ 
establish pure Hinduism. 

All these inearnationa are often mentioned, and 
sometimes described at great length. The sixth 
often appears in the Haihaya genealogy. The 
seventh is narrated in the Agiii and Fadma as a 
condensation of the epic, and the Fadma (iv. cxii.) 
relates what it calls the ancient Rdmnyana. The 
ninth is least often mentioned. The eightli, the 
story of Kr^iia, is a favourite topic; hi.s life, 
doings, and youthful frolics are often described at 
very great length ; and his favourite shepherdess, 
Rrulhll, is deified in the Brahmnvaivarta and the 
Fadma. Krsna is completely identified with 
Vi§nu —80 much so that his name, his patronymic 
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frinlthatof Visnu. .Vi?nu 
no immediate part terrestrial 
when incarnated, but Siva is largely n * _ 
god. lie is often spoken of as dwelling human- 
wise on tlie Himalayas or in Benares, and as prac¬ 
tising human a.sccticisra. Similarly with their 
wives. AH^inu’s wife, Lak.smi, is a beautiful 
abstraction, but Siva’s wife, UmS or I arvati, is 
very realistic. She was Sati red^orn as the 
daughter of the Himalaya range. Siva’s wooing 
and wedding of Parvati and their conjugal life and 
conversation are often introduced and sometimes 
narrated at length, yet always in wholly human 
fashion. They liad tAvo sons, Skanda or Kflrtti- 
keya, and Ganc.^a, tlie god of wi.sdoni. Siva takes 

{ )art in terrestrial aflair.s and especially in contests 
letween the gods and the demons, who are always 
terrestrial, even when the nether world is their 
special abode. Siva and Kudra are synonymous. 
l%rvati, especially in her terrible forms, and 
Skanda also join in the battles. Stories of this 
kind are often narrated, such as the destruction of 
Tripura and of the demons Andhaka, Sumbha, 
Nisumbha, Mahisa, and Jalandhara. Her victory 
over the demons is the theme of the Devimdhdtmya 
in the Markandeya Furdixa —a gruesome story 
much esteemed by the worshippers of Kftll, who is 
identified with her; and the worship of her as 
Durga is inculcated in the Fadma^ Brahmavai- 
varta^ and Garuda. Siva was worshipped as 
Pa.supati, ‘ the lord of cattle,’ beneath whom all 
the gods and all creatures ranked as mere cattle ; 
and this Pasupata cult is commended in Saivite 
FurdriaSy but rejirohated in others. Siva had thus 
no genuine incarnations, yet his worshippers pro¬ 
pounded that he had 28 incarnations contemporary 
with the 28 Vyasas, and their names are mentioned 
in the Vdyu (xxiii. 114 ff.), Lihgat and but 

tliey were merely fsis who expounded yoga^ 
‘ascetic devotion.’ diva’s lihga, the phallus, is 
often mentioned and extolled, and its worship is 
well estahli.shed in Furdnas that ai)pear to be late, 
and esp^ecially in the Lihga (II. xlvi. 13-21), Avhich 
exalts »^iva in this form as above all gods and as 
containing everything. Instructions are given 
about its construction, establishment, and worship. 

The female counteri)art, the yoni, is not noticed 
much, ami then only in late Furdnas. The 
Vdmana identifies it with Parvati, but the Fadma 
witli Sita. The ^aktis, ‘ female energies,’ are not 
often mentioned and then generally as somewhat 
abstract conceptions. They proceed from Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva in the Vardha (xc. ff.) and Mark- 
andeya (Ixxxviii.); they are identified with, or 
related closely to, Parvati in the Kurma, The 
worship of the Saktisj however, existed, for the 
Kurma (I. xxx. 25) reprobates the V&macharins, 
or obscene left-hand votaries. 

(r) Fitrs .—As already mentioned, the forefatliers 
(p/fr, ‘ father ’) are accorded high dignity some¬ 
times. This term means a man’s dead ancestors, 
but in this connexion denotes a class, comprising 
seven groups, of abstract forefatliers, divine yet 
hardly personal, for they are always spoken ol 
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collectively. T\\^i Bntknidmia (ii. xxi., ill. ix.-xii.) 
and VCtyu (1., Ivi., Ixxi.-lxxvi.) especially maj^nify 
them, and similar references occur in the Matsya 
(xiii., XV.), Markandeya (xcvi.f.), Padnui, and 
Garuda. They are ranked with the gods and even 
called the earliest gods ; they and tlie gods stand to 
each other in reciprocal relationshij) as fathers, and 
they are also the gods’ gods, to whom the gods 
oiler sacrifice. They and the gods come into exist¬ 
ence with each laaniHintara^ and pass upward to 
a high celestial world at its close, but apparently 
do not perLsh till the universal dissolution. They 
perpetuate in some undelined way the existence of 
mankind through the ages. They have a path in 
the sky between the sun’s southern course and the 
star Canopus, and Yarna is their king. They are 
particularly connected with the krCuldha — the 
sacrilice oliered in honour of and for the benelit of 
one’s dead ancestors—and tliereby confer blessings 
on their worship})ers. This teaching ap])ear3 to 
be ancient, an»l is not found in the latest Purdnas. 
See Ancestor-WORSHIP (Indian). 

{d) Hfiresy .—Heretics and heretical teaching are 
often alluded to. Such teaching is always sharply 
and contemptuously reprobated, es}>eciaily in the 
form of Jainism and more particularly Ihiddhism, 
though often without being named ; and the dis¬ 
tinction between them is not always made or 
observed. Books that teach heretical doctrines 
are called moha-kdstraff, ‘scri[)tnres of delusion,’ 
and are accounted for as the work of Visnu orJ^iva 
or both, or Barvati, intended to beguile haters of 
the gods and Vedas to destruction. The longest 
notice of such teaching occurs in the Vimu (ill. 
xvii. f.), but is largely fanciful, for it makes both 
Jainism and Buddhism originate in the Narbada 
valley. The Garicdd (i. ,32) says that Visnu 
became incarnate as a Jina’s son named Buddha in 
Behar; and the Agni (xvi. 1-3) says, as Suddho- 
dana’s son wdio beguiled daityas^ ‘demons,’ to 
become Buddhists. The Kiirma (i. xvi. 117) 
denoujices also the Paficharatras (who are followers 
of Visnu) and more particularly the oaivite sects, 
Kapaias, Bhairavas, Pasupatas, and Yamalas. 
The BrahrnCtnda (III. xiv. 30-42) and Vdyu (Ixxviii. 
30-33) class contemptuously amon^ ‘the naked 
and sucli like’ both Buddhist and Jain orders, also 
Brahmans who pretentiously wore matted locks or 
shaved their heads, and those, too, who preten¬ 
tiously observed religious exercises or uttered 
prayers. 

7 . Dharma.—Under the head of dharma^ ‘ right¬ 
eousness,’ the Ptirdnas provide a great deal of 
religious teaching, both iioniilar and w'hat is more 
strictly Br&hmanical. All deeds, both good and 
evil, produce necessary (consequences, which a man 
must undergo. Good deeds may raise a man after 
death to svarga^ ‘ heaven ’; evil deeds certainly 
entail punishment. The doctrine of sin and its 
punishment is clearly laid dowm. At times lists of 
sins are set out, together with the penances by 
which they may he expiated and the specific 
punishments provided for them in the various 
hells. Also, and sometimes in this connexion, a 
description of the hells is given with more or less 
fullness and ingenuity. As regards the popular 
teaching, the most striking features are catholicity 
and the provident care to make religious practice 
and the acquisition of blessings easy for all. It 
deals with sacred places {tlrthas) and pilgrimages 
to them, religious exercises, gifts, prayers, and 
spells, and miscellaneous observances; many of 
tne provisions are expressly declared to be avail¬ 
able to women and the lowest classes, thus dis¬ 
regarding mere caste and personal limitations. 

8. Tlrthas, etc.— The subject of tlrthas and the 
benefits which they confer on pilgi'ims occupies a 
very large space, being a favourite subject, for it 


offered absolutions and indulgences to the people 
and brought profit to the Brahmans. Sometimes 
itineraries are set out, instructing the pilgrim w'hat 
he should do at each place and what benefits he 
would gain thereby ; and at other times these 
matters arc woven into a discourse on some point 
of belief or conduct as edifying illustrations. 
JSornc Purdncis deal with tlrthas comprehensively, 
while others advocate the merits of particular 
spots ; and in connexion with each important 
tlrtha is generally rnirrated the tale which ex¬ 
plained its fame and merits. The sacred places 
in N. India receive most attention ami ])raise ; 
Benares, Allahabrul, and Gaya were the chief 
centres, while the Ganges is often pronounced 
sujirenie. But the doctrine (»f tlrthas yMm firmly 
established in tlie Deccan also, and many places 
there are extolled. Tlie rivers Narbada and 
Godavari attained a sanctity hardly inferior to 
that of the Ganges, and were crowded with tlrthas, 
d'he merits of the Narbada are expounded in the 
Matsya (clxxxvi.-cxciv.), Agni (cxiii.), Padina, 
and Karma (IJ, xxxix.-xli.), and those of the 
(Jodavari in the Brahma (Ixv.-clxxv.) especially, 
'riie explanatory tales are sometimes simple, with 
possibly a real basLs, but generally are inytho* 
logical or fanciful; and all the resources of liindn 
mythology with its myriads of divine and semi¬ 
divine beings, together with accretions from Dra- 
vidian beliefs such as the reverence towards the 
monkey Hanuman, were available either for the 
new localization of some old legend or for the 
fabrication of jdous fables, in order to furnish a 
tlrtha with a title to sanctity. Pilgrimages were 
open to every one; and, though the toil and 
expense may have been burdensome sometimes, 
yet these were far outweighed by the benefits 
promised. Some places conferred heavenly joys 
hereafter, others delivered the pilgrim from the 
evil of being born again, and others bestowed 
plenary absolution from all sin ; and many shrines 
proclaimed their power to free even from the 
deadly sin of brahmanicide. Gifts also procured 
blessings for the donors and were lucrative to the 
Brahmans. The making of gifts is warmly com¬ 
mended and sometimes expounded with great 
detail, as in the Bhavi^ya and Matsya^ as regards 
both their manifold varieties, from the most costly 
munificence to simple almsgiving, and also the 
occasions when ana the procedure with which 
they should be made. Further, various religious 
exercises {vrata) are landed as procuring benefits, 
especially those prescribed for certain auspicious 
days and months, and this subject is sometimes 
expounded minutely, as in the Matsya^ Agniy 
Garuda, Padma, and Bhavi^ya. Even occult 
practices to etiect both good and harm are com¬ 
mended and explained, such as mystical formulae, 
magical siiells, and prophylactic verses, in the 
later Purdnas such as the Agni, Brahrnavaivartaf 
and Garuda. 

The readiness displayed in all these ways to pro¬ 
vide relief from sin ana enable every one to acquire 
substantial future blessings was carried so far that 
in the Matsya (Ixix. 2) and Padma (iii. i. 5) the 

? uestion how a man could gain final emancipation 
rom existence with the least amount of asceticism 
is naively asked and soberly answered. It may 
well be surmised that these features of iiopular 
religion were not haphazard. Brahmanism evi¬ 
dently found it expedient to smooth tne path of 
religion for the people, and this suggests that it 
was outbidding other claims to popular favour. 
But, whetlier deliberately provided or not, these 
easy ways of practising religion and reaping 
blessings must have presented strong attractions, 
compared with the self-regimen that Buddhism 
required of its adherents in this life and the dreary 
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future existences that it announced for the ordinary 
man. It is probable, therefore, that all this 
popular teaching contained in the materi¬ 

ally helped the Brahmans to stem the spread of 
Buddhism and finally to oust it from general 
acceptance. 

9. Caste and ritual.—The more special Brahman 
ical instruction lays down the rules governing the 
castes. Ordinarily the castes are taken as four— 
the ancient theoretical number—viz. the Brfthmans, 
the K^atriyas, or militajy body, the Vaisyas, or 
trading classes, and the Siidras, who comprised all 
the lowest strata; yet the existence of other 
castes, whose origin is theoretically explained as 
the intermixture of those four castes, is noticed at 
times, though only in a general way. Bor the 
most part it is the Brahman’s life that is con¬ 
sidered worthy of description, and the duties of 
the other castes are summed un briefly. The 
Brahman’s four stages, as the religious student, 
the married householder, the forest recluse, and 
the ascetic mendicant, are explained, often at 
much length. Directions are often given about 
sacrifices, purifications, sacred texts, and various 
rites and ceremonies, especially the hdddha. 
Information is offered about images and their 
worship in the Matsya^ Bhavi^ya, and Vard/ia. 
Elaborate instruction is sometimes set out about 
‘ virtuous custom,* or correct behaviour in all 
matters, religious, social, and personal. All these 
subjects appear to be later additions, and are 
generally expounded in the encyclopaedic Agni. 

10. Kama.—Next may be mentioned the subject 
of kdniat * love,’ in so far as it is noticed in the 
Purd^as. It may be regarded as illustrated by 
many stories. Such treatment as it receives deals 
mainly with women. Rules are laid down about 
marriage, and personal characteristics are some¬ 
times described. The care that a wife should 
show towards her husband and relatives is ex¬ 
plained in the Bhavisya ; and as examples of 
perfect wifehood are often cited Sita, the much- 
tried wife of Kama, and Sftvitri, who saved her 
husband Satyavant by her devotion. The practice 
of sail —a widow’s immolating herself on her 
husband’s funeral pyre—is alluded to sometimes, 
but ordinarily the subject of widowhood is left 
untouched, as if it needed no particular notice. 
Lastly, rules are laid down even for courtesans, 
which it is said were originally given to Krona’s 
wives after his death. 

11. Artha, etc.—The subject of artha^ ‘wealth,’ 
is not itself discussed in the Purdnas^ but the 
welfare of a king and his subjects falls partly 
under this title and partly under dharma^ and is 
the subject of works called artha-kdstras. This is 
dealt with under the title of rdja-dharma, ‘the 
righteous functions of kings,’ and is expounded 
with rej^ard to a king’s personal and religious 
duties, civil, criminal, fiscal, and military adminis¬ 
tration, tlie conduct of war and peace, and the 
safeguarding of his realm from calamities. The 
Matsya treats the subject fully, and so also the 
Agnif as expounded by Puskara; while the 
Garuda lays down wise maxims, both generally 
and with special reference to kings, ifere may 
be also noticed various other subjects that are 
sometimes expounded. The Agnv and Garuda 
treat of medicine and veterinary science, archi¬ 
tecture (which is also in the Matsya), the scrutiny 
of gems, astrology, and grammar. The Agni 
further treats of archery, poetry, metre, the 
drama, and dancing. Many Purdnas (e.g., Vdyu, 
Ixxxvii.) discourse on music, generally in connexion 
with the fabled visit of an ancient king of Gujarftt 
to Brahmft’s court, where the gandharvas were the 
musicians. 

12. Mok^.—The fourth additional subject is 


moksn {g.v.), ‘final emancipation from existence.’ 
Transmigration was believed in unquestioningly, 
and every man had to experience and so consume 
the consequences of his actions in subsequent 
lives. Some shrines promised deliverance from 
existence, but generally religious rites and observ¬ 
ances, pilgrimages, ana such like conduced merely 
to amelioration of future existence. That was as 
much as the ordinary man was capable of, but did 
not satisfy earne.st souls who desired to be rid of 
re-birth and obtain absorption into the Supreme 
Soul. To attain to this was the highest aim of 
philosophical religion, and two ways to this tuid 
were taught, namely, yoga, ‘complete a.scetic 
mediation on and devotion to the Supreme Soul,’ 
and bhakti, ‘loving faith.’ Pure ascetic self- 
mortification {tapas) could enable a man to acquire 
and exercise superhuman knowledge, faculties, 
and powers ; and that is often described and bebl 
up to admiration in the marvellous stories of the 
ancient fsis ; but there its fruit is treated rather 
as an object in itself, for the doctrine of final 
emancipation was not the highest aim of human 
aspiration in ancient times as it became establislied 
later. The yoga that achieved final emancipation 
was twofold : (1 ) jiidna-yoga, ‘ the yoga of spiritual 
knowledge,’ wliich was exclusive, ascetic, and con¬ 
templative devotion, rejecting all works; and (2) 
karma-yoga, ‘ the yoga of works,’ which consisted 
in the full and single-minded performance of all 
one’s earthly duties, and was also called Sdhkhya- 
yoga. Both kinds are taught and are contrasted 
sometimes, but on the whole the yoga of spiritual 
knowledge is more highly commended. The 
Vdyu, Brahma, Fisi^u, ana Lihga give instruc¬ 
tion about yoga, especially the yoga, of spiritual 
knowledge, and the Vipiu extols it highly. On 
the other hand, the Matsya (lii.) lauds the yoga 
of works as far superior to that of spiritual know¬ 
ledge, and declares that it is the yoga of works 
that produces such knowledge and the yoga of such 
knowledge, and that there can be no spiritual 
knowledge without it. The Kurma (i. iii. 21-27), 
however, comniends a middle course in a combina¬ 
tion of both, because works lead on to spiritual 
knowledge. The other path, bhakti, is connected 
indeed with Siva, but more especially with Visnu 
ancj Kf^na, who are completely identified. Faith 
in Siva is alluded to incidentally in various Purdnas, 
and is inculcated in the Lihga {I. viii.) and in the 
^iva (VI. viii.), which bases it on knowledge. 
Faith in Vi^nii is not only alluded to often, but is 
enjoine<l in the Brahma, Brahmavaivartn, and 
Garuda, is expounded in its various forms in the 
Padma (IV. Ixxxv.), and is the special theme of 
the Bhdgavnta. The Brahma (ccxxviii. 8-13) 
says that one rises through faith in Agni, the sun, 
and J^iva successively to faith in V4nu, that men 
of even the very lowest classes can possess it, and 
that man fails to reach it because of Vi^nu’s mdyd, 
‘illusion.’ The teaching of the Bhagavad-Gita on 
these subjects is summarized in the Agni (ccclxxx.), 
Garuda (ccxix.), and Padma (VI. clxxi. ft’.). Faith 
in Brahma also is expounded in the Padma (v, xv. 
163-192) similarly to faith in Visnu; and faith in 
the sun is inculcated in the Bhavisya (i. xlviii. flf.). 
The Padma, moreover, in a late allegory personi¬ 
fying bhakti as a woman, says : 

Bhakti was born in Dr&vi<)a, grew up in Kargftt^ka, beoame 
worn out in MahiriLstra and Ourjara, sought refuge with her 
two sons, Jft&na (spiritual knowledge) and Vair&gja (passionless- 
ness), In Vpid&vana. and regained her vigour there (vi. clxxxix. 
51-66) ; and it concludes, * Enough of vratas, tirthas, yogas, 
sacriflees and discourses about knowledge, faith alone indeed 
bestows final emancipation' (vi. cxc. 22). 

13 . Age of the Purft^as.—The age of the 
Purdnas is a question much disputed and quite 
unsettled. In a general way it is not diftioult to 
perceive differences of age in the Purdnas coUeo- 
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tively and in the component parts of a single ' 
Purdna ; but the Puranas (except the latest), as 
they exist now, can hardly be assigned to any 
definite age, because additions and modifications 
have been made, as shown above, and they now 
present the combined results of many centuries. 
While, then, it is re<;iuired that the different strata 
in their contents sliould be distinguished as far as 
possible, the important question is, not so much 
What date do the latest additions prove for any 
Purdna^ as What dates do its earliest features 
indicate? Tradition says, as already mentioned, 
that Vyasa, who was alive at the time of the great 
Bharata battle, and his disciple, the suta, compiled 
the first Purdna. That a collection of ancient 
traditions was made not long after that period 
receives strong confirmation from two patent facts : 
(1) that the royal genealogies (which are given in 
most Puranas) terminate at that stage, the three 
chief lines only being continued lato in a few 
Puranas and then professedly as a prophetic addi¬ 
tion ; and (2) that stories of tne kings mentioned in 
the genealogies stop short at that stage except as 
regards the next two Paurava kings, l^arik^it 
and Janamejaya. These two facts suggest strongly 
that the period following the great battle was the 
time Avhich determined the lower limit of ancient 
tradition, i.e. when ancient tradition was collected 
regarding genealogies and stories about kings— 
the two out of the five subjects characteristic of 
Puranas that admit of chronological scrutiny. 
Hence it is probable that the first Purdna was 
compiled about that time, and the four *root- 
Purdnas^ soon afterwards. Those original Pur- 
dnas do not exist now as such ; the present Purdims 
have been developed out of them, as the Vi^u 
expressly asserts about itself; yet portions of 
those Puranas may survive embedded in existing 
PurdnaSf and there is no good reason to doubt that 
the royal genealogies and their incidental notices 
of kings mentioned therein are really ancient 
matter. Puranas are cited as authorities, and a 
Bhavisyat in particular, in the Avastamha Dhar- 
rnasuira^ which is not later than tne 3rd cent. B.c. 
and may be nearly two centuries older. Moreover, 
spigrapliic evidence, in the shape of verses quoted 
in larnd-grants which are dated, shows that even 
Purdnas which do not appear to be early must 
have been in existence in the 4th cent. A.D. at 
the latest. On the other hand, some Purdnas are 
no doubt Ijjiter still, and the Bhdgavata (probably 


not before 8th cent. A.D.) is the most striking in¬ 
stance of such. Further, whatever the age of any 
Purdna may be substantially, it has undoubtedly 
been augmented and modified later than the 4th 
century. Various points which touch the relative 
age of the Purdnas have been noticed in the 
course of this; article, but, until the Purdnas 
have been studied far more carefully than 
they hitherto have been (and they deserve such 
study), it is impossible to affirm anything positive 
about their ages. A preliminary estimate of the 
older matter, however, may be otFered thus. The 
oldest appear to be the Brahmanda and Vdyu^ and 
the Matsya also, though it has large later additions. 
The latest seem to be the Brahmavaivarta^ ^iva, 
Vdinanay uviABhagavaia^ the last of which may be 
called ‘ the Bible of the worshippers of Vi§nu.* 
The others appear to be intermediate, and among 
them an early place may probably be assigned to 
the Mdrkandeyas.Tid Brahma, the last often styled 
the Adij^urdna, ‘original though a large 

part of Its contents is certainly not ancient. The 
Padma has old matter in so far as it has affinities 
with the Matsya, but the bulk of it is late, and 
some of its tales show a stage of transition to 
the moral fables of the PahehatarUra and Ilito- 
padeSa. 

14. Upapur^nas.—Besides the Purdnas proper 
there is a class of similar but later and inferior 
works called Upapurdnas, * minor Purdnas.* 
They also are said to be eighteen in number, and 
their names are given thus in the Kurma{l. i.), 
Garuda (eexv.), and Padma Purdnas (IV. cxi.) 
Sanaikumdra, Ndrasimha, Skanda, ^ivadharma, 
Durvdsas, Ndradiya, Kdpila, Vdmana, UJanas, 
Brahmanda, Vdruna, KdlUcd, MdheJvara, Samba, 
Saura, Pard.kara, Mdrlcha, and Bhdrgava. The 
Kurma and Garuda say that these were declared by 
the munis, but the Padma attributes them t<) 
Manu to give them spurious antiquity. Some of 
them have been published, but they have not been 
studied. 

Litbraturs.—M ainly the Pwrdtyat themgelves. See also 
H. H. Wilson’s tr. of the Visnu Purdna, ed. Fitzedward Hall, 
6 vols., London, 1864-70, preface; L« Bhdgavata Purdna, ed. 
E. Burnouf, Paris, 1840, 1., preface; M. Monier-Williams, 
Indian Wisdom, London, 1875, pp. 489-601; A. Holtzmann, 
Das Mahdbhdrata und seine Thexle, Kiel, 1892-95, iv. 29-68; 
A. A. Macdonell, llisi. of Sanskrit Literature. London, 1900, 

E p. 29^302 ; M. Winternltx, Oesch. der indischen Litteratur, 
eipzig, 1909, i. 440-483. p*. E. FARGITER. 
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PURIFICATION (Introductory and Primi¬ 
tive).—!. Introductory remarks. — Among the 
more prominent factors both in the regulation of 
primitive life and in the determination of the char¬ 
acter of religious ritual are the conception of the 
state of purity and the attendant ceremonies 
requisite iot the preservation of that state, and 
for its recovery should it be impaired. ^ It must be 
noted, however, that purity as conceived by the 
primitive mind has a wider signilicance than is 
usually attached to the modern use of the term 
among civilized peoples, in which emphasis is 
laid on the positive side of its meaning, purity 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 490. 

Iranian (A. J. Carnoy), p. 491. 

Jain (M. Stevenson), p. 493. 

Japanese (T. Ha rad A), p. 495. 

Jewish.—See ‘ Hebrew.’ 

Muslim (W, Popper), p. 496. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 600. 

Teutonic (B. S. Phillpotts), p. 603. 

being almost regarded as the equivalent of contin¬ 
ence or chastity. The difference is sometimes 
expressed by applying to the primitive idea the 
epithet ‘ ceremonial,’and further by pointing out 
the non-ethical character of ceremonial purity or 
‘ceremonial uncleanness.* But, apart trom the 
question whether it is correct to aeny the term 
‘ ethical ’ to any body of rules governing conduct, 
it would be more correct to describe ceremonial 
purity as pre-ethical in that, as will appear, in 
certain respects it provides the basis for higher 
moral codes. 

Owing to the emphasis on the negative and 
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inhil)itx)ry aspect, which is ^^enerally characteristic 
in primitive rules of conduct, it is as a nef^ative 
state rather than a positive ideal that purity 
governs primitive action, while purificatory cere¬ 
monies have as their object protection from harm¬ 
ful inlluence rather than the attainment of right¬ 
eousness even of a ceremonial kind. The state of 
purity would bo deliiied by the primitive savage 
as one which resulted from su(di a course of action 
that defilement, whether by intentional or by in¬ 
advertent act, had been avoided. 

Ceremonial purity is closely bound up with the 
class of ideas and rules of conduct described by 
the generalized term ‘tabu.’ Infringement of 
tabu, whether voluntary or involuntary, renders 
the individual subject to spiritual inlluence or, 
to use the Melanesian term, an adverse mama. As 
such he not only is a danger to himself, hut may 
transmit the danger to others, and may attect the 
whole community. Hence certain restrictions are 
imposed upon him : he is isolated, his actions are 
regulated that they may not aflect the well-being 
of the community— e.q.y in such a matter as the 
food supply—until such time as ho has been freed 
from danger by a purificatory ceremony or, in a 
case in which dehlement is so great that the 
intcr(‘.sts of the community are paramount, the 
adverse inflmmce has been removed by his out¬ 
lawry or death. 

2 . Loss of purity by defilement.— {a) Death .— 
Ceremonial defilement is closely connected with 
the occasions of crisis in human life, both social 
and natural, such as birth, initiation, puberty, 
marriage, and death. The ceremonies which 
accompany these crises are to a great degree both 
directly and indirectly purificatory in intent. 

Death to the primitive mind is the greatest 
pollution of all—so much so that it commonly puts 
an end for a time to all activity over a social circle 
of varying extent. As the Bathonga say, ‘the 
uncleannuss of death kills if it is not properly 
treated.’ Not only the corpse, but the possessions 
of the deceased, are regarded as infected with 
danger, whicli must be averted by ceremonial 
treatment. Many customs testify to the peril 
which is supposed to attach to contact with a dead 
body. There is a reluctance to handle it. 

Among the Lillooets of N. America the last offices of preparing 
the body for the grave are performed by tiie shaman, whose 
innate magical qualities are regarded as in themselves sufUcient 
to secure his immunity from harm. Among other Indian tribes 
of the north-west the duty of disposing of the body is performed 
by grave-diggers, who themselves become unclean and must for 
some days observe certain restrictions with regard to food, 
relations with their wives, and the like.^ Among the Kathonga 
the grave-diggers, who are employed because of the great 
danger involved should relatives handle the body, plug their 
nostrils with the leaves of a strongly-scented plant os a protec¬ 
tion against the dangerous influences of the corpse. They 
nmst undergo a rite of ablution and, with their wives, they arc 
subjected to vapour baths. They also suffer from disabilities 
such as those mentioned in the case of the N. American Indians. 
They eat with special spoons, and for five days must not take 
food from the common plate.2 

The wide-Hpread custom of placing implements, 
wea])on 8 , etc., in the grave for the use of the spirit 
is also no doubt to some extent an outcome of an 
idea that they are ‘unlucky,’ while the custom, 
almost equally wide-spread, of avoiding the use of 
the name of the deceased is based on a disinclina¬ 
tion to afford an opportunity for an adverse influ¬ 
ence to make itself felt by the use of a word which 
is associated with the ‘ unclean.’ Such posse.ssions 
as are not devoted to the spirit of the dea<i are 
frequently destroyed. 

The Loucheux crush and break the dead man’s beads. 
Among the Thompson Indians the tepee in which a man died is 
burned, or, if death took place in the more permanent hut, it is 


1 C. Hill-Tout, British N. America, i. The Far West, liondon, 
1907, p. 109 f. 

® H. A. Junod, The Life of a S. African Tribe, London, 
1912-13, i. 138 f. 


w'ashed with water in which Juniper or toliacco has been 
.steeped. In the lodge no one sleeps in the dead man’s place 
fora considerable period.l In Uganda the hut in which the 
ueen, the king’s mother, or one of his w'i \08 had died was 
estroyed. When a man dies, the main post of his house is 
taken down by his sister’s son and is partially burned in the 
flrc.‘“ Among the southern clans of llie Bathotiga the crown of 
leaves which tops the hut is taken down and used to block the 
doorway, where it remains for some time until the hut is cere¬ 
monially cleansed. Tlie food and the gardens belonging to the 
dead man must also be purified.3 

In tlie.se instances, which could be multiplied 
indefinitely, it is clear that material things which 
have heeii in intimate contact with the deceased 
are dangerous to those who handle them. The 
same danger attaches with added intensity to 
human beings, first tho.se in his immediate circle— 
his wives, who are especially impure, and his rela¬ 
tives— and ultimately tlie whole community. 
Each is a centre of dang(;r to others until a purifi¬ 
catory ceremony has removed the defilement. 
Hence the restrictions whicli surround any one 
who has become polluted aim at segregating him 
or her from the remainder of the community. 
Certain mourning customs, signs of grief and 
bereavement, such as allowing the hair and nails 
to grow and the wearing of special clothes, mark 
the mourners as a class apart the resumidion of 
their ordinary appearance and attire marks their 
return to a state of purity. 

In addition to the custom of segregation, general 
among primitive peoples, 8 f)ecial regulations, 
vaiying according to the locality and peoi)le, may 
have to be followed. 

Among the various tribes of the D6n6 and Salish the segrega¬ 
tion ])eriod extends in the case of mourners to a period of two 
moon.s, but in the case of widows for twelve months. The 
possibility that they may affect the food supply adversely by 
their action is recognized, and precautions against such a con¬ 
tingency are taken. They must observe a period of fast, vary¬ 
ing from foxir days to four months, during which no fresh meat 
or hot food nnisL be eaten ; forwl must not be handled or cut, 
but must be torn by the teeth, and a special birch-bark cup, 
which is tlirown away after four (lavs, must be used for drink¬ 
ing. Not only must a widower refrain from eating venison, 
flesh of any kind, or fresh fish, and from smoking, but, should 
he touch another man’s net or fish from his place, the net and 
the station become xiseless for t he season. Both widows and 
widowers are regarded as Hj)ecially unclean ; the former may 
retire to the woods for a period of one year, performing purifi¬ 
catory ceremonies, bathing in streams, and taking sweat-baths, 
while the latter nmst in some cases watch the place where the 
corpse was buried for a like period, eating no fresh meat in that 
time.® 

Among the Bathonga widows form a secret society. Until 
the great mourning the chief widow lives in a special hut in 
front of the mortuary hut, and the period of mourning of all 
the w’idows lasts for one year. Before another husband could 
be taken, the ceremony of ‘ throwing away the malediction of 
death ’ had to be performed, in which a stranger, ignorant of 
the circumstances, was deceived by the woman, and, by a 
ceremonial sexual act in the bush which was not completed, 
took upon himself the pollution and had to be purified in turn. 
Pollution by death is sufficiently strong to attack the members 
of the family who are absent even so far away as .Johannesburg. 

A relative who returned homo even months after the death 
:ouId not enter the village or eat any food in it until purified. 
This people in fact recognize grades of impurity following on 
death, in which the degrees are first the widows, then the 
grave-diggers, thirdly the community, and lastly relatives 
and wife’s relatives in other villages. At the death of 
the headman the village was abandoned, and, although the 
pollution in the CAse of an ordinary death was not sufficiently 
grave to require such an extreme measure, the community was 
affected in a certain degree. No sexual relations were allowed, 
and the warriors were unable to go out to battle until they, 
holding their assegais, had taken part in a purification ceremony 
in which the whole of the community was aspersed by the 
medicine-man. No fire could be kept burning in the village 
except that which had been kindled in the ^cn by the medi- 
cine-man with fire from the mortuary hut. 'This was used by 
the whole village for its requirements until the fifth day, when 
,t was put out by the medicine-man and a new fire kindled, 
Jrom which the people lighted their fires. This was a part of 
the ceremonial purification of the village.® 

1 Hill-Tout, pp. 192f., 206f. 

a J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, pp. 116, 121. 

« Junod, i. 144 f. 

^ This Is not Incompatible with the explanation that mourn- 
jng clothes are a disguise against spirits. This aspect of the 
custom emphasizes the danger to the infected person. 

» HiU-Tout, p. 193 ff. « Junod, i. 135, 197 f. 
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Amonp the Orecnland Kskimo restrictiona which followed 
death were very distinctly of a protective character. Not only 
was the corpse buried aa quick!}' as possible, but the relativea 
were secluded for five days, and ever} one avoided crossinjf the 
tracks of those who had dragged the corpse to its btirial-place. 
No man who was in a state of pollution by death was allowed 
to disentangle the dog traces ; a boy accompanied every expedi¬ 
tion to perforin tins othce. During the five days’ seclusion 
there wm no hunting or fishing, and no work was done ; but, if 
any sewing was necessary, the eyebrows were blackened.^ 

Among the Todas, owing to the peculiar ritual inijx>rtance of 
the dairy and the susceptibility of the cattle and the milk to 
ceremonial defilement, great stringency prevails in the regula¬ 
tions to be observed after a death. A special hut is provided 
for the corpse, or (among the Tatharol aivision of this people) 
a special dairy with three rooms is set aside for mortuary pur¬ 
poses. All who are near the corpse are impure, while the 
whole family of any one who comes to the village in which the 
relics of the deceased—a lock of hair and a piece of skull—are 
kept, in the period between the first and the second funerals, 
are polluted. All who attend the funeral, unless they take up 
their position at a distance, are affected in like manner, while 
the 'tmirsol (dairynian-priost) who attends to kill the sacred 
buffalo loses his olfice. The pep —the ceremonial portion of the 
dairy product which preserves ritual continuity from day to 
day—is thrown away, and now pep is prepared. Relatives of 
the deceased remain in a state of Impurity until the moon after 
the second funeral.3 

The break in continuity brought about by deatli, 
which is marked among the I'odas by the casting 
away of theand the preparation of r\Q\y pep, 
frequently tiiids expression in a cessation of all 
normal activities. Action is rendered unlucky or 
useless by the defilement. All work done by the 
Basutos on the day on which a chief dies is defile<l.® 
The pollution of death is intensified if it be due 
to violence, even though tlio killing may be justi¬ 
fiable or accidental. 

In the Cameroons an accidental death must be followed by a 
purificatory ceremony,^ while among the Akikuyu, although 
che death of a member of another tribe entails no disabilities, 
the killing of a fellow-tribesman requires atonement by a cere¬ 
mony in which the slayer eats with the brother of the slain, and 
the ghost. In the shape of a wild cat, partakes of part of the 
food placed for it at the foot of a tree.5 FIven warriors are not 
Immune from the consequences of their act. As the Bathonga 
say, * they are black, the black must be removed.’ Conse¬ 
quently, Bathonga warriors, on their return from an expedition, 
must remain at the capital for some days, wear old clothes, eat 
from old or broken vessels, and have special food, partaking of 
no hot meals until they have been purified.® The Awemba 
warrior must not sleep in the hut until he has washed in a 
stream and been smeared with medicine,"^ while the Basiito 
must be purified by his chief.® On the Wanigcia river, British 
New Quinea, the man who is guilty of blood sits apart on the 
‘ logs of sacrificial staging.’ lie is then placed apart in a special 
hut in charge of two or three boys, and is re-admitted to the 
community only after a hunt in which a kangaroo is killed, with 
the spleen and liver of whi(!h he is smeared.® The Chinook 
murderer is strictly quarantined ; no one eats with him, nor is 
he allowed to see any one eat until he has been purifled.io The 
Pima Indian who has slain an Apache is not allow-ed to look at 
a blazing fire during the whole of the sixteen days in which he is 
undergoing purification. 

Contact with the murderer may transfer his 
unclean state to others. 

Among the Akikuyu, if a homicide sleeps and eats In a village, 
those who entertain him are polluted to such a degree that 
they must have recourse to the mcdicino-nmn.*® 

Some form of penalty may be imposed, whether 
the killing is regarded as sin or not. 

In Rajmahal, if two men quarrel and one wounds the other, 
the guilty man is fined a hog or a fowl, but the intention is 
purificatory os well as penal; the blood of the fine is sprinkled 
over the wounded man to prevent him from being possessed by 
a devU.i* 

1 K. Rasmussen, The People of the Polar North, Eng. tr., 
London, 1008, p. 113 f. 

a W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, London, 1006, p. 868 f. 

* E. Casalis, The Basutos. London, 1861, p. 276. 

4 P. Autenrieth, ‘ Zur Religion der Kamerun-Neger,’ Mitteil. 
Geogr. Oesellsch. x\i. \\S9S] 93. , m a r i 

fiC. W. Hobley, ‘Kikuyu Customs and Beliefs,’ JRAl xh 
[1910] 438. 

« Junod, il. 463. 

f J. H. W. Sheane, ‘ Wemba Warpaths,’ Joum. African Soo. 
xll. [1911] 31. 

® Casalis, p. 268. 

• R. E. Guise, ‘On the Tribes inhabiting the Mouth of the 
Wanigela River, New Guinea,’ JAI xxviii. (1898] 213f. 

10 p. Boos, Chinook Texts, Washington, 1894, p. 268. 

n Bancroft, NR i. 663. ^2 Hobley, JRAl xh 431. 

18 T. Shaw, ‘ On the Inhabltonts of the HiUs near Rajaniahall,* 
Asiatic ResearefUs, iv. [1807] 78. 


It has sometimes been thought tliat the disabilities 
which follow murder are an expression of horror 
at the intentional spilling of tnat precious sub¬ 
stance, blood. Now, while it is undoubtedly true 
that blood is highly tabu, and while the importance 
attached to it in various jmrilicatory ceremonies 
shows its sacred character and ceremonial value, 
yet the explanation of the ceremonies and dis¬ 
abilities given by natives themselves appears to 
minimize the importance of the spilling oi blood in 
death by violence, while emphasizing the fact that 
those who are guilty of the death of a human being 
are subiect to attacks from the spirits of those 
whom they have slain, and that through them the 
danger may be transmitted to tin* whole com¬ 
munity. The penalty, e.g., which follows omission 
of The purificatory ceremony is usually madness 
caused by the spirit of the dead. 

The Bathonga warriors are pursued by their slain encinios, 
who would drive them mad if the proper precautions were not 
taken. The Basuto warriors are anointed with the gall of a 
sacrificial ox, this preventing the ghost from pursuing them.i 

On the other hand, there is a connexion between 
the ghost and blood in tlie explanation given by 
the Kai of German New Guinea. 

They say that the souls of the slain follow the returning 
warriors to recover those parts of the souls which cling to the 
blood clots on the clubs.3 

Not only is it the souls of those slain in battle 
that are feared ; the soul of the murdered man 
pursues his murderer. 

Among the Eskimo of N. Greenland the victim’s soul drives 
the munlerer mad, or it may tear him to pieces, should he 
venture far on the ice.® 

It would be possible to multiply instances to 
show that that which renders the man unclean— 
unfit to re-enter on the life of the community—is 
not the fact that there is blood upon him, that he 
is phy.siologi(rally unclean, but the fact that he is 
the storm-centre of a dangerous force which, unless 
aj)peased or sterilized, will prove harmful to him¬ 
self and to all with whom ho comes into contact. 
When these conditions may arise after any death 
for which an individual is responsible, it is clear 
that intention, which constitutes the murder, 
is, from a ceremonial point of view, of little im¬ 
portance. Such a conception belongs to a dillerent 
code, and only gradually rises into prominence in 
the development of moral ideas. 

This view of the primitive theory of the conse¬ 
quences of murder is supported by the ideas which 
prevail about the killing of animals. 

The Hottentots, e.g., purify themselves after slaying animals. 
The character of the beliefs held by the Jinthong^a makes it clear 
that the source of the danger is the spirit of the animal. 
Purificatory ceremonies, closely resembling those to which re¬ 
turning warriors must be submitted, must follow the killing of 
certain animals, under penalty of persecution by the soul of the 
animal which has been killed. Some animals are more danger¬ 
ous than others. Unless the medicine-man performs a purinc4i- 
tory ceremony after the killing of an eland, madness follows, 
while, if the man is accompanied by his wife, she shares his im¬ 
purity ; a bracelet of the skin must be made for her, or they 
cannot eat together, and on the following day the couple must 
repair to an anthill and there set fire to the bracelet.4 

Cf. also art. Death (Introductory and Primitive). 

(5) Childbirth .—Childbirth is another of the 
im[»ortant crises of human life ; it is marked by 
its intimate and peculiar character and by experi¬ 
ence as requiring special measures for the protection 
of the motherland child, sometimes of tne father, 
and of the other members of the community. 

In the Malay Peninsula it is believed that mother and child 
are the special objects of attack of certain spirits of an ex¬ 
tremely virulent and dangerous character, themselves women 
who have died in childbirth or have lost their children at birth. 
The belief in the danger of attack by these and other spirits is 
probably to be regarded as the explanation of the peculiar 
custom which requires the Malay mother for the whole period 
of impurity, lasting for 44 days after labour, to mount dally 
(and sometimes two or three times a day) a platform upon 

1 Oasalis, loo. cit. 

* O. Keysser, quoted by J. O. Frazer, Psyche's Task^, p. 121. 

8 Rasmussen, p. 127 flf. 4 Junod, ii. 67 f. 
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which she is subjected to intense heat from a fire for a consider¬ 
able period and, after returning to bed, to have a heated stone 
/ron» the furnace applied to her stomach.^ 

That expectant mothers are rej^arded aa impure 
and a source of defilement to others is indicated 
by the period of seclusion imposed u[>on them by 
the customs of many peoples. 

Among the Kota of the Nilgiri Hills the wife dwells in three 
different huts in the first three months of pregtiancy, staying 
for one month in each, then for a time in the house of a relative, 
while the husband purifies himself with water and smoke.- A 
period of segregation also follows after birth. In N. India 
husband and wife are separated, and the mother is unclean for 
a period of five weeks.* The Basuto father is separated from his 
wife for four days, when the medicine-man performs a ceremony 
in which the woman, sitting on the Ifphelco log four or six 
feet long), and the man, sitting opposite with his legs touching 
her legs, are anointed with a preparation of roots and fat, and 
drink healing water.* Among the Bulgars birth is follow^ by 
a rigorous tabu period of 40 days. At the end of this period 
the woman goes to church with the child. On her return she 
visits three houses, where the people make gifts to her and 
sprinkle the child with flour. On the next day the relatives 
visit the mother’s home, and she sprinkles with holy water all 
the places In the house and courtyard where she has been 
during her 40 days* seclusion.* Segregation among the Todas 
takes place in the flfth month of pregrianc}'); the mother retires 
from the village, the distance being determined by the degree 
of sanctity of the village. A special hut is built for her, w'here 
she is visited by the relatives, who, however, may not come 
near her. When she enters into seclusion, her wrist is burned 
ceremonially after the erection of an artificial dair}', and then, 
when she has 8ln\ed in the hut for a month, a second ceremony 
called 'to the village buttermilk we pour'is performed, after 
which she returns to her ordinary hut. For the next 30 days 
she lives on a diet of buttermilk and food cooked in buttermilk. 
After the birth mother and child go to the seclusion-hut again. 
On her way the mother steps over a leaf on which are some 
threads from the garment of the dairyman known as untrsol, 
and water from an artificial dairy erected for the ceremony is 
poured over a calf and given her to drink, while a few drops 
are sprinkled over the child. In the procession to the hut of 
seclusion the woman holds up a leaf umbrella, does not look at 
the sun, and avoids looking at the star or other body called 
Keirt, which is believed to be near the sun. The ceremony is 
intended to avoid and avert the evil of Keirt. Amon^ the 
Teivaliol division of the Todas the husband assists his v^fe in 
her Journey, and thereby himself becomes unclean and must 
remain with her at the hut.^ The intention of some of these 
Toda customs is obscure, but the ceremonial of stepping over a 
leaf and part of the garment of the holy man appears to be a 
case of transference of evil, the wrist-burning is purificatory, 
while the ‘buttermilk ceremony* is a ceremonial re-introdue- 
tion of a person in a transitory state to a sacred substance. The 
use of an umbrella by the Toda woman to keej> off the rays of 
the sun is connected with a wide-spread belief, which also 
appears in connexion with female puberty, that neither the 
mother nor her offspring must see the sun. In Korea the rays 
of the sun are excluded for 21 or 100 days after birth, according 
to the rank of the faraily.7 New Guinea tribes confine the 
mother to the house (or a month; when she leaves it, unless 
ahe covers her head with a mat, a male relative will die.o 

The object of the Eskimo customs is less obscure. Here too 
there is segregation. The expectant mother must leave the 
house which she inhabits with her husband. Her conduct may 
affect the well-being of the community, especially In the most 
important item of food. Therefore on the day of birth she 
must eat only meat fried in fat on a flat stone. After the first 
night following the birth she must make herself new clothes, as 
her old clothes must be thrown away, and immediately after 
the birth she must wash from head to foot. Women who have 
fewer than five children may not eat young rough seals, eggs, 
entrails, heart, lungs, or liver.* 

The impurity of the mother extends to the child. 
For ceremonies admitting the child and re-ad¬ 
mitting the parents to society see art. BiRTH 
(Introduction). 

(c) Puberty .—In the ceremonies which mark the 
introduction of the individual to full sexual and 
tribal life, at puberty or at initiation, purificatory 
rites in some form or another are usually a 
prominent feature. These rites, wliich present 
certain general resemblances, by such observances 

1 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, I^ondon, 1900, p. 342 f. 

* H. Floss and M. B.'xrtels, Das Leipzig, 1904-06, il. 413. 

* W. Orooke, in M^Q i. [1891] 277. 

4 H. Griitzncr, * Uber die Gebrauche der Basutho,’ Verk. der 
Berl. Geaellsch. fur Anthrop. ii. [1877] 78. 

* A. Strauss, DU Bulgaren, Leipzig, 1898, p. 291 f. 

« Rivers, p. 818 ff. 

7 Mrs. Bishop [Isabella L. Bird], Korea and her yeighbmirs, 
London, 1898, H. 248. 

8 J. L. van Hasselt, quoted in GB*, pt. vli.. Balder the 
Beautiful, i. 20. 

* Rasmussen, p. 119 f. 


as a period of seclusion, a special diet, frequent 
ablutions, the use of j)igment for the body, and 
bodily mutilation such as circumcision or the loss 
of a tooth, empha.si 2 e or, as the primitive mind 
would regard it, bring about the separation from a 
former status and the entry on a new phase of 
life. 

In some cases among the tribes of Australia the novices are 
regarded as having died. Among the Ainerioan tribes 
the Shawanese) not only did the initiates observe a special 
dietary, but they also took an emetic at regular intervals— an 
obvious and common method of purification.^ In the Kurnal 
initiation mothers and sons sprinkled one another with water 
to mark the separation.2 Further, it was a common custom to 
take a new name at initiation. In the Fijian naixga rites, at the 
close of the ceremonies, all the initiates went to the river bank 
and w’ashed off the black paint with which they had been 
smeared. 3 

As in the case of mothers after childbirth, pubescent girls 
during their period of impurity were rigorously secluded 
from the rays of the sun, and frequently were not allowed 
to touch the earth with their bare bodies. This was 
the case in Loango.4 Girls of the Zulu and kindred tribes, 
should they perceive that they have attained puberty while 
away from home in the fields, were required to hide in the reeds 
lest they should be seen by a man, ana to cover their heads lest 
the sun should shrivel them up. At nightfall they ran home, 
avoiding the paths, and were secluded for a fortnight, during 
which time they and the girls who waited on them were not 
allowed to drink any milk, lest the cattle should die.® In New 
Ireland pubescent girls were confined for four or five years in 
cages, in which they were kept in the dark, and were not 
allowed to set foot on the ground.8 

In the Bathonga nubility customs followed In the case of girls 
among the northern clans a period of seclusion took place at 
the appearance of the menses. Three or four girls who ran 
away to an adoptive mother lived in association ; each morning 
they w’ere covered with a cloth and led to a pool in which they 
were immersed to the neck. On their return from the pool they 
were imprisoned in a hut, where they received instruction. 
Any man who saw them during this period was smitten with 
blindness.? In the ease of boys, on leaving the village for their 
eriod of seclusion, they leapt over a fire of scented wood which 
ad been made in the road; every morning while they were in 
the school they were smeared with white paint as a mark that 
they had abandoned the darkness of childhood. Before the end 
of the school the medicine of purification was administered to 
them in a mouthful of beer, and on the last day their foreskins 
were burnt and made Into a powder which was smeared on the 
pole which stood in the place of seclusion. Finally, all the 
paraphernalia of the school were destroyed by burning—an act 
in which‘all the filth and Ignorance of childhood was burnt.’ 
The boys were then led to a stream, where they washed off the 
white clay, cut their hair, anointed themselves with ochre, and 
put on new clothes.* 

Circumcision, like other forms of initiation, 
being a ceremony introducing tlie novice to a new 
status in life, is usually found to be accompanied 
by some period of seclusion or withdrawal, in 
itself a purification, but it also as a rule included 
some element of a more obvious kind, such as the 
taking of emetics, washing, plastering with clay, 
the individual being thus prepared to face the new 
spiritual influences with which he or she was to 
be brought into contact. The position of the 
uncircumcised in Fiji was indicated by the fact 
that they were regarded as unclean and not 
allowed to carry food for the chief. 

(d) Marriage. —The ritualistic observances which 
precede, accompany, and follow the marriage 
ceremony are oi such a character as to indic;ate 
that, when this important stage in the individual 
life is reached, the parties immediately concerned 
are particularly liable to spiritual influences. 
Although some of the practices are more obviously 
of a purificatory character than others, as a whole 
they are intended to minimize the danger (1) of 
contact between the individuals, and (2) of the 
entry into a new set of conditions and a new phase 
of life. On both grounds marriage is brought 
1 A. Featherman, Social Hist, of ths Races of Mankind, 
London, 1881-91, iii. 182. 

3 L. Fiflon and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kumai, 
Melbourne, 1880, p. 197. 

* B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, p. 166. 

* E. Pechuel-Loesche, * Indlscretes aus Loango,* ZS x. (1878) 
28. 

* D. Kidd. The Essential Kafir, Ix>ndon, 1904, p. 209. 

« B. Danks, ' Marriage Custome of the New Britain Group, 
JAI xviil. [1889] 284. 

Junod, ii. 178 f. > Ib. i. 76 f. * Thomeon, p.210. 
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within the catej^ory of the crises in human life 
M^hich require the observance of purificatory rites. 

The measures taken to j^uard against the first- 
named danger usually take the form of seclusion. 
It is almost invariably the case among primitive 
peoples that, from the time of betrothal until the 
actual ceremony, bride and bridegroom do not 
meet, repeating in the individual the segregation 
which takes place between the sexes as a whole at 
puberty or initiation. 

In New Guinea betrotiied persons may not see one another.! 
The Menanfi^kabauers allow no communication before marriajfe,* 
while the Malay fiancee makes every endeavour to avoid her 
future husband.* The Wa-taveta bride is * sealed * to the 
bridegrroom by the payment of the first ox of the bride-price, 
and until the price is complete must see no man.^ 

Measures may be taken to prepare for contact 
between the parties, just as initiation prepares for 
sexual maturity. 

Loanda frirls, e.g., are excised cipfht days before marria^^e by 
the medicine-man, while the ceremony performed on girls at 
puberty among Central Australian tribes is actually the marriage 
rite and initiation ceremony.® 

It is significant that re-marriage of a widow or 
widower requires less elaborate ceremony.* This, 
especially if taken in conjunction with the fact 
that intercourse with a medicine-man or other 
person of essentially magical quality, such as a 
chief, is sometimes exacted from a virgin, and pre¬ 
cedes marria^^e, suggests that the ritual precedent 
on marriage is a preparation for the entry on a 
new state. It is also no doubt the result in some 
degree of the conception that the sexual act 
involves uncleanness. 

The ceremonies which accompany the marriage 
rite indicate that those who are in contact with 
the bride are also involved in the danger. It is 
usual to take some measure of precaution to avert 
the influence of the spirits during the marriage 
procession. 

In f^izhejforod the ‘beet man* walks three times round the 
party, against the sun, holding a holy picture. He then 
scratches the ground with a knife, cursing evil spirits and 
evilly-disposed persons.^ Guns are fired during the progress 
to or from the church—a custom at one time followed in the 
north of England.ii In Manchuria the bridal procession is pre¬ 
ceded by two men, each of them holding a red cloth to ward off 
evil, the arrival of the bride’s sedan-chair at the groom’s house 
is signalized by firing crackers, and the chair itself is afterwards 
purified with incense.^ 

A common preliminary is lustration. 

In 8. Celebes the bridegroom bathes in holy water, and the 
bride is fumigated.lo The Matabele bride pours water over the 
man on arriving at his house,while among the Malays lustra¬ 
tion continues for three days after the ceremony ; at the actual 
wedding the first operation is the fumigation of the bride and 
groom with incense and the smearing with the neutralizing 
‘rice paste,’which forms such an Important element as a puri- 
llcatory or protective agent in all the magico-religious observ¬ 
ances of Malay life.!^ In all Muhammadan countries purification 
by water in the bath and painting with henna are among the 
more important of the preliminaries to the wedding rite. The 
bath usually takes place a day or two before the departure for 
the groom’s house. In Egypt the bride goes in state through 
the streets in a procession as elaborate as means allow, accom¬ 
panied by her friends, 
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The custom of cuttin^^ the hair or of wearing old 
clothe.s, which in other connexions marks an oc(3a- 
sion for, or forms part of, a purificatory rite, also 
occurs in connexion with marriage. 

Among the Muhammadan tribes of N.W. India both bride and 
bridegroom wear old clothes for some days before marriage. ^ 
The head of the Kafir bride is shaved, while the Fijian bride 
cuts off a long lock of hair or shaves her head.® 

Notwithstanding the great variety of marriage 
rites and ceremonies, they agree to a great extent 
in the same manner as the preliminary rites in 
having as their object the prevention of the trans- 
iiiLssion of harmful influence from one individual 
to another and the aversion of the influence of 
malicious spirits. The ceremonies may be supple¬ 
mentary to those preliminary rites, marking e.spe- 
cially the separation from the former life with 
all its circumstances and magical influences. Of 
such, lustration, cutting the hair, and the abandon¬ 
ment of old clothes are significant instances. Or 
they may be protective, as the use of the veil and 
of hre-arins, or the custom of Muhammadan coun¬ 
tries, where one of the most iniportant days of the 
wedding ceremony is that on which the smearing 
of hands and feet with henna, antimony, etc., 
takes place.* Another form of protective rite at 
marriage occurs in Morocco in tiie tapping of the 
bride with a sword on the wedding night by the 
bridegroom to drive away evil spirits.* 

Finally, the wedding observances may be purifi¬ 
catory in neutralizing or preparing the individual 
for the new existence upon which he or she is 
about to enter. In this category would fall such 
customs as the ceremonial intercourse by men of 
the tribe, as in Australia, or by the chief or the 
medicine-man, as in America,® sometimes by 
friends of the groom, as among the Wa-taveta.* 
The customs of substituting a bride, which occurs, 
t.g.^ among tlie lleni Amer, and of marriage to a 
tree preceding the actual marriage, such as occurs 
among the Mundas,’ have the same protective and 
preparatory object. 

After the ceremony bridegroom or bride or both 
may still continue to be regarded as impure and 
a danger to others. It is not uncommon for a 
further period of seclusion to follow marriage. 

Aniontf the Arabs of Mount Sinai the bride must remain in 
her hut for a fortnififht.® In the Aru Islands and Ceramlaut the 
pair are shut up for some days,® and among some of the Bedawin 
the wife may not leave the house or touch any work for three 
years.*® 

(«) Sexual re/ari’orw.—Notwithstanding the pre- 
or post-nuptial looseness of sexual relations found 
among many peoples, among others irregularities, 
and in particular incest in the wider sense in which 
it includes all the rules of exogamy, are regarded 
as a great pollution especially to be avoided on 
account of its efl’ect not merely upon the individual 
but upon the life of the community. The infecting 
influence is removed by death, segregation, casting 
out from the community, or other purificatory 
process, such as sacrifice, smearing with the blood 
of the victim, lustration, etc. This class of crime is 
closely connected with the well-being of the crops. 
At certain periods of the crops’ growth married 
couples live apart. 
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In ancient Greece the olive was planted by virgins or pure 
bovB, and, in default of such workers, the crop was gathered by 
men who had taken oaths of their marital fidelity.^ I'he Karens 
believed that illicit love blighted the crop; the guilty man In 
his prayer in the course of the ceremony of purification accused 
himself of having destroyed the protluctiveness of the country, 
and went on to say : ‘ Now I repair the mountains, now I heal 
the hills and the streams and the lands. May there bo no 
failure of crops,’In Rajmahol the adulterer furnished a hog 
to avert plague and the ravages of tigers.^* 

In HU mo ca.ses incest was regarded as the cause of 
barren ness. 

This was the CAse among the Dinkas and Bathonga, while 
among the latter people as well as among the Akikuyu marriage 
of cousins, being within the forbidden degrees, retjuired a 
special ceremony which purged the uncleanness and loosed the 
bond of relationship.** In Borneo first cousins could marry only 
after the ceremony of bergapdt.^ The Sulka of New Britain 
considered the pollution of pre-nuptial unchastity so great that 
not only was it fatal to the parties unless they w'ere purified, 
but their mere presence was sufficient to tarnish the instru¬ 
ments of the sacred dance,® while among some Dayak tribes the 
family was made responsible for any death by drowning which 
happened a month before the atonement.7 

The frequency with which death by drowning or 
the use of substitutes, either sacrilicial animals or 
personal posso.ssions, follows sexual crime, and 
especially incest, is due to the fact that the degree 
of defilement is so great that even shedding the 
blood of the guilty is avoided in order that the 


The importance of sexual purity i.s further indi¬ 
cated by the numerous occasions upon which it is 
emphasized as a condition of a certain course of 
action or its absence is regarded as a deterrent. 

In Morocco no man who is not (dean in regard to sexual 
matters may enter a granary or vegetable-garden.^ No sexual 
act may be committed in a holy place, nor must a perhon so 
polluted present hiiuBelf in a holy place until he has washed; 
otherwise he will go blind, become lamo, or go mad, he or his 
family will die, or he will lose some of his animals or his crop. 
A person sexually unclean may not pray. An act usually con- 
siaeied sacred will lose its magical efficacy if performed by a 
sexually unclean person.Among the Romans a cook or butler 
might not handle food or butter w’hile unclean. Reference has 
already been made to the cultivation of the olive in Greece and 
the incense tree in Arabia. During the Cherokee New Year 
Feast G sexual relations were forbidden, and the same regula¬ 
tion is found in the Bathonga communitv after the death of a 
headman and when a village is removed. Among the Todas 
the relations of the dairymen-priests were regulated according 
to the degree of sanctity of their grade of office. The number 
of nights they might sleep in their village huts varied according 
to their grade, but the highest grades, the pohkartpol and the 
palol, were required to avoid women altogether while holding 
ofiSce. ** 

(/) Relations of the sexes. — The regulations 
governing the relations of individuals and of the 
sexes are ba.sed upon the idea of the tran8mi.s.sion 
of evil cither nmliciou.sly or inadvertently from one 
person to another. The danger may be perma¬ 
nently present, but in any ca.se is considered to be 
peculiarly acute at particular time.s, such as the 
performance of natural functions, eating, drinking, 
etc., or at natural crise.s. The [leiialty for the 
infringement of the tabus which regulate action 
and intercourse is of such a character, or the con¬ 
sequences are averted by such means, as to indi¬ 
cate that disregard of the tohu entails pollution. 
A widely-recognized danger lies in contact with 
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the inferior female sex. Violation of the rules 
governing the relations of the sexes usually 
requires some ritual act of expiation. Although 
in some cases such violations may bo regarded only 
as breaches of correct social behaviour, the ob¬ 
servances and the ritual are such as to appear to 
be derived originally from a tabu connected with 
danger, and especially with danger arising out of 
impurity. 

A typical attitude finds its expression in Morocco, where 
w’oraen, because of their uncleanness, are subject to many tabus. 
They are forbidden to enter the threshing-floor or jjranary 
for fear of destroying the virtue of the corn ; some tribes do 
not allow them to work in a vegetable-garden or to tide 
beasts of burden, and they are injurious to bees and must not 
handle them. In some places, should they enter a shop, its 
prosperity w'ill be destroyed, and they are not allowed to visit 
certain holy places or to attend the feasts of the saints who 
died fighting Christians.* 

In Nukahiva, if a woman sat on or passed near an object 
which had become tabu by contact with a man, it could not be 
used again, and she was put to death. 8 Among the people of 
Rajmahal, if a man detects a woman sitting on his cot, ho 
kills a fowl furnished by the woman and sprinkles the blood on 
his bed. For the converse the man pays a fine of four fowls to 
the woman.8 Among the Samoyeds and Ostyaks a wife may 
not tread in any part of the tent except her own corner, ami, 
after erecting the tent, she must fumigate it.4 The club¬ 
houses which form a feature of social life in the Pacific are 
sometimes tabu to persons of the opposite sex. In the Mar¬ 
quesas, should a woman pollute the men’s house by her presence, 
the penalty is death.5 

The difJerentiation which extends to occupation 
is also in many cases enforced by consequences 
which are explicitly stated to involve either a con¬ 
dition of impurity or something analogous to such 
a condition. 

Pastoral and cattle-keeping peoples, especially in Afric^i, fre¬ 
quently debar their women from tending the flocks and herds. 
The Todas, w-ith their rigorous exclusion of women from the 
work of the dairy, and the tabu which keeps them and their 
characteristic domestic implements apart from contacjt with the 
cattle and the dairymen and even forbids their use of the 
cattle paths, are a cose in point.® Among the Bantus of S. 
Africa women are not allowen to touch the caLtle.7 As already 
stated, pubescent Bantu girls and their attendants were not 
allowed to touch milk. Some of the pastoral tribes of the 
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aiiu among tiie jummas wen oio men were noh anoweu muK 
the cows, this duty devolving on boys and girls who had not 
yet attained the age of puberty.® The same applies to men in 
the case of w omen's occupations. !7’rtpa-making, e.g., is tabu to 
men, while the use of cauocs is forbidden to women.® In the 
case of man’s most important occupations—hunting and fighting 
—a certain precaution must he observed in relation with the 
other sex ; continence for a varying period Is often a neces¬ 
sary preparation. In certain S. African tribes the warriors 
must abstain from women.*® Among the Nutka Indians a 
preparatory abstinence of some weeks is required.** In 
New Guinea warriors are not allowed to see or approach a 
woman. *2 

In both hunting and war success depends upon 
the observance of tlicse regulations. The puri¬ 
ficatory ritual underlying tliese disabilities and 
exclusions is .still more clearly indicated when it 
appears that women are debarred from participa¬ 
tion in religious ceremonies. 

In the Sandwich Islands women were not allowed to share in 
religious worship be(!auBc thrir touch polluted the offerings; 
while, if a Hindu widow touched an image, its divinity was 
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dG 8 tro 3 ’efl and it had to he thrown away. 1 Australian woineti 
were not allowed to see a bora under pain of death, and in F'iji 
they could not enter any tenjple.2 

Reference to the customs attendant on the 
attainment of puberty, to initiation ceremonies— 
rites in themselves larj^jely of a puriheatory nature 
—will show the importance attached to the pro¬ 
tection of one sex from the evil of the other, even 
when conveyed by such a means as the sight. 

Amonff the Basutos, «.g., no woman may come near the boj'S 
at their Initiation.8 The practice alluded to above of confining 
pubescent girls in seclusion both protects them from harm— 
barrenness appears to be the consequence most generally 
feared—and at the same time prevents defilement being con¬ 
veyed to others. In New Ireland girls are kept in cages from 
puberty to marriage; during this period they must be seen 
by no males except their relatives and in Ceram no male 
must come near girls at the puberty ceremonies.® 

The aim of preserving purity is, however, most 
clearly markea in the case of sexual crises such as 
menstruation, when both segregation and a subse¬ 
quent ceremony are almost invariably practised. 

Among the Pueblo Indians a man will fall ill if he touch a 
woman during menstruation or pregnancy.In the Island of 
Yap there are special houses for menstruous women.^ Among 
the Bathon^a the woman separates from her husband, wears old 
clothes, which she brought from her home at her marriage for 
the purpose, and at the termination of the period purifies her 

{g) Contact of sacred and profane .—Apart from 
the impurity which is tlie result of some specific 
act or contact, there is also an impurity wliich 
attaches normally to the individual, and becomes 
especially pronounced when he is brought into 
relation witn things or persons of a tabu or ‘ sacred ’ 
character. This belief is responsible for such 
regulations as those which govern the relations of 
castes in India and for the secrecy surrounding 
the practice of the rites of the mystic religions of 
Greece, which found expression in a warning cry 
addressed to non-initiates, such as the * Procul 
esto, profani’ of the Sibyl.* Instances of such 
beliefs are of frequent occurrence among primitive 
races. 

Among the Polynesians the tabu character of a chief is vio¬ 
lated by the touch of an inferior, although in this case the 
danger falls upon the inferior. On the other hand, in Efate the 
‘sacred man ’ who comes into contact with namirn (ceremonial 
uncleanness) destroys his sacrediiess.l® In Uganda, before 
building a temple, the men were given four days in which to 
purify therasehes.U On the other hand, the chief and his 
belongings are very often regaixied as sacred and therefore as 
dangerous to others of an inferior rank. In Tonga Island any 
one who touched a chief contracted tabu ; it was removed by 
touching the sole of the foot of a superior chief. *3 The sacred 
quality of the chief in the Malay Peninsula also resided in the 
royal regalia, and any one touching it was visited with serious 
illness or death. 

Even the ordinary individual may in some degree 
possess this quality. 

In New Zealand any one who touched the head of another 
received ‘sacredness’ from the contact.l^ 

The impurity of the ordinary individual is respon¬ 
sible for the purificatory element in a number of 
ceremonies. 

In the case of the ceremony of pouring drugs on the roof of 
the hut practised by the Thonga hunter the purification takes 
on a protective character. In the Mambura ceremony which 
precedes the circuinciHion of Kikuyu youths in the Masai 
fashion those who were present purified themselves by licking 
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a little of the diatomaccous earth used in their purifii'.ation 
ceremonies and then smearing themselves on throat and tmvel. 
Tlie caruiidatea themselves were purified by an elder with his 
principal w'ife, two sisters, and another elder ; after smearing 
them with the white earth, he sprayed houcy-bcer upon them 
from his mouth. This purified them and at the same time pro¬ 
tected them from any thahu which might otherwise pass from 
spectator to candidate.i 

A most striking example of the influence of the relation of a 
sacred substance and profane society is to be found among the 
Todas, the whole of whose elaborate ritual and (it would not be 
too much to say) the whole basis of whose social organization 
are directed towards securing the ceremonial purity of the 
sacred herds, the sacred dairy, the vessels, and the milk, and of 
those whose duty it is to minister, the strictness and elabora¬ 
tion of the rules an<l methoiis to attain this object var^dng 
according to the degree of sa< redness of each dairy. In the ti 
dairy, e.g., the sacred vessels are always kept in a separate 
room, and the milk roaches them only by transfer to and from 
an intermediate vessel kept in another room. The priests or 
dair>men, of whom there are four grades, are admitted to office 
only after an elaborate ordination, which in elTect ts a purifica¬ 
tion, removing them from the ranks of ordinary men to a state 
of fitness for sacred office, while their conduct is governed by 
regulations such as those which permit only certain grades of 
priest to sleep in the village and only at certain times, or that 
which entails that a priest who attends a funeral should cease 
from that time from his saiTed function. On the other hand, 
the milk, a sacred substance, is to be used by the profane, 
and in the migration ceremonies, when the dairies arc moved 
from one village to another, the sacred vessels are open to pro¬ 
fane view. It has therefore been conjectured that the aim of 
much of the ritual is to avert the dangers of profanation and 
prepare or ncidralize the sacred substance for consumption by 
those who are themselves unclean.2 

(A) Contact of old and new; strangers; strange 
countries .—It la a familiar dogma of primitive 
tliouglit that anything new or doing anything for 
the first time entails peculiar dangers. Reference 
has already been made to this belief in connexion 
with other matters a)>ove. Its importance lies in 
the fact that it involves an endeavour to protect 
the agent by a purilicatory ceremony in which the 
pollution of the former state is cast off. This is 
especially the case in seasonal festivals such as 
harvest, when it is held desirable to avoid all con¬ 
tact between the new crops and the old, or the 
influences connected witli the old, in order that 
the former may not lose their virtue or harm those 
who consume them. 

The peculiar nanga rites of the Fijians appear to have been 
In part an initiation and in part a firstfruit ceremony. In 
certain elements they were purificatory.3 The firstfruit e.ere- 
monies of the Cherokee were accompanied by the clearing out 
and purification of the whole village, the taking of emetics, the 
throwing away of old and the wearing of new clothes, and otlier 
measures. The devil-driving ceremonies at harvest or at the 
end of the old year or beginning of the new year were sometimes 
a similar protection and sometimes a remedy for indifferent 
crops. 

On the other hand, it is not only necessary to 
observe certain precautions to safeguard the virtues 
of the new crop ; it is almost equally important 
that it should be neutralized or prepared for con¬ 
sumption by a purificatory process. This is the 
object of many of the firstfruit ceremonies which 
are observed. 

The Bathonga regard it as dangerous for the subjects of the 
king to eat certain foods before they have undergone the luma. 
or puriflcAtory process, in which they are mixed with royal 
drugs. The most important of these rites Is the luma of Kafir 
corn, the staple crop.* 

Another instance in which entry upon a new 
state requires special preparation is on tlie removal 
of a village from one site to another, when each 
dwelling and the community as a whole must be 
purified.® 

A related idea, which, however, in its application 
is the <ionverse of these practices, governs the jire- 
caution that must be taken in entering new ground 
or a new country. Hero it is not a case of the new 
being protected from the profanation of the old, 
but those who are passing into it must be pro¬ 
tected from its dangers. It is therefore customary 
for a purificatory ceremony to be performed before 

1 Hobley, JRAl xl. 444 f. « Rivers, p. 231 ff 
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crossing tlie Itorders from the known to the un¬ 
known. That that which is outside or strange is 

)OW'erful for evil unless neutralized is a familiar 

)elief. 

Among the Hathonga it is believed that those who travel out¬ 
side their own noiintry are pec\diarly oiien to danger from 
foreign spiritual influence, and in particular from demoniac 
poyscHsion.i Strangers are tabu because, worshippi^ strange 
gods, they bring strange influences with them. They are, 
iherefore, fumigated or purified in some otiier way.* In the 
l)ieri and neighiiouring tribes even a niemhcr of the tribe re¬ 
turning home after a journey was treated os a stranger, and no 
notice was taken of him until he sat down. 

In the same manner those entering a house from 
the outside world should perform some ceremony, 
even if it were only to remove their shoe.s, which 
would purify the incomer from the evil with which 
fitherwise he might contaminate those within, 
while the threshold, door jiosts, and lintel—import¬ 
ant as points of contact with the outer world—are 
smeared with blood or sprinkled with w^ater when 
any member of the household or of the community 
lias become a source of pollution, or a horseshoe i.s 
suspended over the door to keep out evil and bring 
good luck. 

The danger of entering a new country is as great 
as that which attaches to those who come thence. 

In Australia, when one tribe approaches another, the members 
carry li^fhted sticks to purify the air,»just as the Spartan kings 
in making war had sacred fires from the altar carried before 
them to the frontier, where they sacrificed. This altitude 
towards a foreign country and those who belong to it is perhaps 
best expressed in that passage in the Vedas which is the basis 
of the rule that higher castes lose cjiste if they cross the sea or 
sojourn beyond the recognized borders of their land. Manu * 
says : ‘ That land on which the black anteioiie naturally grazes 
is held fit for the performance of sacrifices; but the land of 
foreigners is beyond it. . . . Let the three first classes (Br&h- 
mans, Kfwbriyas, and Vai^yas] invariably dwell in the above- 
named countries; but a Siidra may sojourn wherever he 
chooses,’ In the DrAhmaxLOL$ it Is said that Agni, the fire-god, 
flashed with fire over five rivere and as far as he burnt the 
Aryas could live.* 

(i) Illness, —Illness, frequently attributed to the 
influence of spirits or to violation of the regulations 
of ceremonial purity, may itself be regarded as a 
source of defilement for others. 

In Borneo the Kayans hang leaves of long (a species of cala- 
dium)and a large sun-hat on the door of a sick-room to signify 
that it is tabu. In returning thanks for recovery from a long 
illness an altar consisting of a bamboo is set up ; the upper 
part is split and a fresh fowl's egg inserted.* 

While the use of the egg suggests a propitiatory 
oflering to the ioh^ or spirits, upon whom rests the 
responsibility for punishing the infringement of 
any tabu, the use of the split Immboo may be com¬ 
pared with the split bamboo through which the 
mourners step in a funeral ceremony (see below), 
and further with the custom of passing through a 
fissure in a tree as a charm in the case of deformity 
or illness.’ The purificatory intention of the cere¬ 
mony in which propitiatory offerings of eggs and 
fowls are made to the toh when a tabu is infringed 
is indicated by the sprinkling of the culprits with 
the blood of young fowls or pigs, which is per¬ 
formed by the chief.* As a nile, however, the 
purificatory element in observances connected with 
illness, whether directed against the dangers of 
contact or intended for the benefit of the sufferer, 
can be readily distinguished. 

The Beni Amer cure their sick by bathing them In the blood 
of a girl or some animal; or the blood of a goat is poured over 
the man’s head or body.® Changing the name, a method of 
putting away the past at a critical moment, was one means 
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employed by the Dayak to rid himself of dangerous influences 
after a serious illness.l In Fiji disease was often introiiuced by 
foreigners, and strangers were therefore quarantined and some¬ 
times killed. In the Marquesas on one ooi'asion the natives of 
Kau Atolls disinfected or disenchanted the crew of a Kuropean 
vessel at the end of n conference held at sea ; one man In each 
Marquesan canoe held a handful of ashes wrapped in leaves, 
which he scattered in the air at the close of the interview. In 
Normaiihy Island, in the D’Entrecasteaux group, the natives 
would not hold parley with an exploring party until an old 
man had chewed a scented bark and spat it over the visitors and 
his ow'n party.* The use of the sweat-house in America as a 
cure for disease is largely, though not entirely, magical; its 
use in ceremonial purification is frequent. The vapour bath 
also appears in African ceremonial. Among the iJathonga it is 
employed both as a cure for certain complaints, especially when 
a ritual defilement Is feared, and after a death. Further, among 
the same people an obligatory ceremonial purification, in which 
the patient, sitting on a mat, rubs himself with psanyi (the 
half-liquid contents of a goat’s stomach) mixed with drugs, 
follows a successful treatment of a serious disease ‘ to disperse 
the bloods which have made him sick so that they cannot 
return to him violently.’ This ceremony is also obligatory after 
weaning. The drugs themselves of tlie medicine-man are 
subjected to an annual ceremony in which they are purified 
and renewed by the addition of new material (part of which Is 
dried and part roasted, the whole village assembling to inhale 
the smoke); a goat is sacrificed, and psanyi squeezed on the 
burning drugs to put them out. The ceremony of renewing 
the drugs cast away the evils and misfortunes of the old year 
and prepared the community for the year to come, in the words 
of the medicine man, * that ft may not be too heavy (or us.* 

. Results following^ from ceremonial impurity, 
'he consequences which are thouo^ht to follow 
upon an act involving loss of purity or upon failure 
to remove pollution when incurred help to throw 
light upon the nature of the conception as it exists 
among primitive peoples. Not only is the cere¬ 
monial character of tliese beliefs clear, but at the 
same time it is apparent that any attempt to ward 
offthe.se consequences is frequently undertaken a? 
much in the interest of the community as in that 
of the individual. 

Sometimes the consequences of impurity are 
conceived only in a vague way : ill-luck or danger 
follows transgression. At other times the form 
which the danger will take is precisely defined. 

One form of evil which frequently follows loss of 
purity, especially after contact with a corpse, is 
illness and death. The danger may be general, 
affecting the whole community, or it may attack 
the individual and spread from liiin to others, or it 
may be confined to tire one person contaminated. 

An instance In the first category occurs in Rajmahal, where 
incest is followed by plague or the ravages of tigers.* The same 
offence among the Khasis, in this case in the form of contraven¬ 
tion of the laws of exogamy, leads to great disasters, people 
being killed by lightning and women dying in childbed.® On 
the other hand, such an individual misfortune as barrenness 
may be the consequence. The Dinkasand the Bathonga regard 
Incest as the cause of barrenness,® while among the Sulka of 
New Britain the death of both vuilty parties ensues as a result 
of the fatal pollution that they have contracted.! Barrenness 
is frequently regarded as a consequence of the infringement of 
regulations governing conduct at puberty. It is necessary that 
a Baganda girl should immediately inform her parents of her 
condition, that her father may perform the ceremonial act of 
iumping over her mother at the end of the period ; otherwise 
barrenness followed. The Akamba hold that a like result 
follows from disregard of the prohibition of the use of public 
paths to girls at their first menstruation. This comes about if 
they should leave a spot of blood on ths path and a man have 
connexion with a woman after stepping over it.* Among the 
Thompson Indians, again, should any of the purificatory cere¬ 
monies and prohibitions which should follow a death be omitted 
or neglected, it is believed that the culprits will suffer from sore 
throat, loss of voice, or loss of sight.® An Akikuyu who is under 
the ban of thahu must be relieved, or he will suffer from bolls 
and probably die.i® In New Zealand the breaking of a tabu en¬ 
tailed punishment by ths atua, or spirits ; this took the form 
of deaaly sickness or disease.^ A Thonga hunter who failed to 
perform the requisite rites after killing an eland ran the risk of 
losing his head and of being unable to find the way home, 
while a similar neglect. If his wife were travelling with him at 
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the time, brought misfortune on their child, which became 
weak, miserable, and emaciated. Ritual defilement waa also 
held by this people to be the cause of many forms of disease, 
but in particular of swelling of the hands, feet, and Joints, and 
of pains in the bones. J Among the Basiito, if the medicine-man 
dia not perform the purificatory ceremony which should follow 
childbirth, the father swelled up and died!^ 

Insanity not infrequently followed as a conse¬ 
quence of a death by violence unless atonement by 
purification were made. 

Among the Awemba the slayer of a man was believed to go 
mad.* In Fiji, should any of the uninitiated see those who are 
being Initiated in the nanga rites, they become insane.* 

This form of penalty is not uncommonly associ¬ 
ated with the itlea that vengeance for the violation 
of the tabu is the work of the spirits of the dead. 

Thonga warriors, until purified, are in great danger from the 
■pirits and run the risk of becoming insane, and for the same 
reason after a death all members of the community cut their 
hair to a degree of shortness! determined by their connexion 
with the deceased.® Among the Greenland Eskimo the spirit 
of a murdered man will torment his murderer until it frightens 
him to death, or. If he goes on the Ice after neglect of the rites 
and regulations following death, may tear him to pieces.* 

That the fear of ghosts or spirits lay at the root 
of the purificatory ceremony and that those who 
were ceremonially impure were peculiarly suscept¬ 
ible to their attacks is in many cases either ex¬ 
pressly stated or implied. In addition to the cases 
already mentioned in which insanity, disease, or 
death caused by spirits is to be feared, attention 
may be called to the ceremonial as a whole of those 
Indian tribes of N. America to which reference has 
already been made. In some matters it is directly 
stated that the danger apprehended comes froni 
the ghost; in others the character of the belief is 
such os to justify the same explanation. 

The guests at the funeral feasts, e.g., would not eat, drink, or 
smoke in the open air after sunset, nor did they sleep for four 
days for fear of ghosts. Widows underwent a ceremonial 
ptiriflcation In order that they might be long-lived and in¬ 
nocuous to their second husbands, while among some tribes a 
protective breech-cloth was worn for some days. The sleeping- 
place of a dead man in the hut was not occupied for a consider¬ 
able period, and then first by an adult male for four nights in 
succession.' In Africa—e.p., in Uganda, among the Basutos, 
and among other peoples — the purificatory ceremonial is 
intended to lay the ghost and prevent its troubling those upon 
whom lies the responsibility of causing death.* 

That fear for the community rather than for the 
individual is tlie more potent influence is suggested 
by the number of prohibitions connected with food 
and the precautions taken to preserve the food- 
supply from contamination. Food should on no 
account come into contact with impure persons. 

No Basuto who is unclean should handle the corn when it is 
exposed to view.** Reference has been made above to the pre¬ 
cautions taken in Morocco to protect the com from the adverse 
influence of women and those polluted by sexual intercourse. 
After a death the Bathonga perform a ceremony purifying the 
food which belonged to the dead man.io 

Everywhere, in eating and drinking, the impure 
must avoid touching food with their hands or 
follow certain rules which mitigate the danger. 

Among the American Indian tribes those who take part In a 
burial or who are nearly related to the deceased must refrain 
from fresh meat for a period ; their food should be cold and not 
cut with a knife, but torn with the teeth ; they must be fed by 
others or eat with the help of a twig, and must drink from a 
special vessel which they carry with thera.ii In Samoa relatives 
of the deceased must be fed by others. The Bathonga require 
those who are unclean—e.j;., widows, those who have helped to 
bury the corpse, or those suffering from a disease which Is the 
result of defilement—to eat with spoons and drink from their 
own cups, while victorious w’arriors who have killed eat with 
special spoons from special plates or broken pots and take their 
food cold, lest, being hot themselves, they swell internally.ia 
Among the Thompson Indians, if an unpurlfied widow pthered 
berries, the whole crop would fall off the bushes or wither up. 
If a widower transferred a trout from one lake to another, he 
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had to remove the pollution of his touch by chewing deer-fat 
and spitting some of it on the fish before he let it go, bidding It 
farewell and telling it to propagate its kind.i 

The implication in these cases is that contact with 
pollution would endanger a whole species or class. 

It is, however, particularly in connexion with 
sexual impurity that the prosperity of the crops 
is involved. Illicit love is held to blight the crops, 
while at certain seasons legitimate relations must 
be suspended. 

In Arabia those who tended the incense-trees were required 
to be free from the pollution of sexual relation and of neath. 
Ceremonial purity increased the crop.* Among the Karens bad 
crops were tne consequence of adultery.* If the Battak found 
an ^unmarried woman with child, she was married at once; 
otherwise the crops failed.* The punficatorj' ceremony of 
Celebes In which the blood of the sacrificial goat or buffalo, 
substituted for the human victims guilty of incest, was poured 
on the field was intended to preserve or restore their fertility.® 
Among the Uayaks incest and bigamy, and among the Torajas 
of Central Celebes unnatural unions, were believed to be the 
cause of incessant rainfall.® 

Laxity in sexual matters or acts in contraven¬ 
tion of sexual tabus involved other penalties, in 
particular through sympathetic ties. The belief 
that the conduct of the wife att'ected the success or 
safety of the husband while he was absent at war 
or on the chase is of frequent occurrence. 

The Dayaks believed that, if the wife was unfaithful, the 
husband would lose his life.* A somewhat similar example, in 
which the consequence by sympathy falls upon another as well 
as the guilty party, occurs among the northern Bathonga. 
When a community moves its village to a new site, sexual 
relations are forbidden until renewed ritually as part of the 
purification of the community in its new quarters. Any viola¬ 
tion of this tabu is followed by the illness or paralysis of the 
headman, while the woman herself becomes barren, and the 
work of removal must begin again.® 

4 . The purification ceremony.—(a) Water.—One 
of the meuiuma most frequently employed to dispel 
impurity, os well os one of the simplest, is water 
eitlier in aspersion or in ablution. 

On the fifth day after handling a corpse the Samoan, who 
between that day and the time of the pollution was not allowed 
to handle food but was fed by others, bathed his face and hands 
with hot water.® After an interment on the Gold Coast those 
who have touched the corpse go to the nearest brook and 
sprinkle themselves with water, 

Water is frequently used os a purifying agent in 
other cases in which also the idea of its cleansing 
properties is prominent, as, e.a., after childbirth, 
when lK)th mother and child are thoroughly 
washed. 

One of the duties of the Eskimo mother is to wash herself 
completely after the birth.o The Malays purify mother and 
child by washing them in warm water, and this is repeated 
every morning and evening for some time.l* The first act of 
the Uganda mother, on leaving the hut after seclusion. Is to 
wash herself; the sponge which she uses is sent to her husband, 
and with it he washes the private parts of his body. 

Bathing at the public bath has already been mentioned above 
as one of the most important items in the ceremonial preceding 
marriage in Muhammadan countries. In Morocco at Fez the 
bride is purified with water and henna. On the fifth, fourth, 
and third days before the wedding she goes to the hot bath, 
and on the last occasion seven buckets of lukewarm water are 
poured on her by seven women, ‘so that she shall have no 
quarrel with her husband.’i* In 8. Celebes the bridegroom 
bathes in holy water, while the bride is fumigated.1^* In 
Abyssinia for several days before the marriage the bride 

erforms ablutions and restricts her diet,'® while the Matabele 

ride, on arriving at the bridegroom’s hut, pours water over 
him. 16 

The physical contact in such cases probably both 
suggests the remedy and is responsible for its 

I Hill-Tout, p. 209. a Pliny, HN xil. 64. 

* Mason, xxxvil. pt. li. p. 147 ff. 

* J. B. Neumann, quoted in GB^, pt. 1^ The Magic Art, II. 108. 

® Kruijt, quoted by Frazer, Psyche's Task^, p. 68. 

6 H. Ling Roth, JAI xxi. 118f.; A. O. Kruljt in Tijd. voor 
Ind. Taal. xliv. [1901] 4. 

* F. fi. Hewitt, ‘ Some Sea-Dayak Tabus,’ Man, viii. [1908] 187. 

® Junod, I. 290 f. 

a O. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, p. 
228. 

*6 A. R. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of 
W. Africa, liondon, 1887, p. 241. 

II Rasmussen, p. 120. la Skeat, p. 834 f. 

I* Weatermarck, Marriage Customs in Morocco, p. 136. 

14 Matthes, p. 21. i® Featherman, lii. 604. 

I® Deole, JAI xxiil. 84. 
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bn*rh(^l hy the incest of the kin*r and , water over every man they met, and for the nien ^ 

emanded their offspring in order that / ^rtort. A visitor, on entenn^f the house of a mgnnary, waa 

met by the family and presented with a bottle of rose-water, a 
little of which was poured into the hand of the host, who 
sprinkled it over himself. The mistress 0 / the house poured a 
little rose-water over the host, and then over each of the gfueste, 
after which a water fi^fht began. 1 

(d) Other detergents. —In the use of water as a 
purifyin/^ agent it would be reasonable to assume 
an obvious connexion in idea with its eilect in 
cleansing physical impurity. The same idea may 
be at the root of the use of other materials. 

In the Kai Islands the warriors smear themselves with the 
Juice of a disinfecting plant. The Akikuyu remove thahu by 
a process of lustration which in the more serious coses is per¬ 
formed by the medicine-man or the native council. The 
slaughter of a sheep accompanies the ceremony, and they 
smear themselves or are smeared hy the mediciiie-man with 
the contents of the stomach and with a white diotomaceous 
earth.2 Such a custom ns the complete smeping of a Kafir 
woman with green and red clay after childbirth^ is perhaps 
connected with the custom of donning new clothes at the end 
of mourning or after a period of seednsion due to ceremonial 
impurity. In Now Britain men guilty of unchiistity may rid 
themselves of the taint hy drinking sea-water in which coco¬ 
nut and ginger have been shredded. They are then thrown 
into the sea and, on emergence, throw away their dripping 
clothes. 4 

(r) Changing clothes, cutting hair, nails, etc .— 

The Eskimo mother after childbirth begins to make herself a 
new suit of clothes.® The Tlionga woman is rigorously secluded 
from her husband at the regular periods, sleeps on a special mat, 
and wears special clothes whitjJi she brought with her at her 
marriage. At the end of the period she puts on her ordinary 
clothes once more. A woman who loses an infant is deeply 
defiled, and after a period of impurity of some two or three 
months’ duration she undergoes purification in a ceremonial 
sexual act by her husband, and then buys new clothes.ft 

New clothes, however, are rather a sign of the 
termination of a period of uncleanness tlian a 
purilication. In mourning they mark the close of 
the period of danger to others—the linal putting 
off of the pollution of death. 


simplirity 
Tua.y he anjdoycti 

contact. 

es.sejri tial iinpni'ity. 

In Irvlaixi, tircnnlinK to 

\1iinf>ti'r ibe crops were bug.- -- 

his sister The iwldcs demanded their otTspriuff 
thev might he burned and their ashes cast info the stream. 
Oiio of the princes was Huved by belnjf 8ont out of the kiii^noill 
to a I>riiid, who purified him dully by placing him on a white 
cow witii red curs and pouring water over him.' 

Water may he used, possibly to some extent in 
a symbolical sense, os the final mark of separation 
from a previous state at a critical stage in the life- 
history of the individual. As has already been 
stated, initiation ceremonies usually include, as 
part of their ceremonial, some form of purificatory 
operation. 

The Kurnai initiation ceremony, in which the boys and their 
mothers sprinkle one another with water, signifies, it is said, 
that the bo.)8 are no lonjrer under their mothers* control.^ The 
Hausas of Tunis practise a ceremonial puriflection of half-a- 
dozen boys and girls before the harvest. They arc shut up in a 
large house fora period during whi(;h they are stuffed with food 
to make them strong, and taught the Bori dances as well as 
their duty to totem and clan. At the end of the period the 
medicine-man washes the hoys and the medicine-woman washes 
the girls in the forest. In both cases the washing is medicinal.3 

The last instance presents two features which 
commonly occur: (1) the fortification of the 
purificatory agent by medicine, and (2) the inter¬ 
vention of the medicine-man, the exi'ert in these 
sacred matters, lloth those elements tend to 
become more prominent as greater attention is 
paid to the spiritual or magical side, the mani- 
ie.station of which, however, is still conceived as 
material and to he treated on material line.s. 

At a Boloki funeral a trench aliout 20 ft. long is dug, and the 
mourners take up their position on the side nearer the grave. 
The medicine-man’8 assistant pours w'ater into one end of the 
trench, and the medicine-man then helps the mournerf over the 
trench as the water runs down.4 

In this ceremony the idea of the cleansing power 
of water has given way to that of the magical 
efficacy of running water as a barrier which the 
noxious influence of tlio ghosts is unable to pass. 
On the other hand, the two ideas combine in 
the Thonga cure for childlessness in which the 
medicine-man pours water over a married couple 
who have no children.® The class of regular or 
profe-ssional hunters also fortified with drugs tlie 
water used in the purificatory ceremony performed 
before they set out on a journey. 

A pot of drugs was cookwi, In the froth of which the hunter 
washed himself. He then poured the contents of the pot on 
the roof and allowed the water to drip on him as he entered the 
hut. The medicine-man at the same time uttered a prayer and 
incantation : ‘ Oo and be happy. Though the rain wili fall on 
you, though the dew make you wet, when you sleep you will 
bo everywhere as In a hut,' and so forth, making It clear that 
the object of the ceremony was to protect him from the dangers 
of the bush.® 

That this ceremony is purificatory rather than 
protective, as might be thoiiglit from the character 
of the prayer, is indicated by the further condition 
which must be observed to secure not merely 
success but also safety in hunting. Sometimes a 
fowl is sacrificed, but only children may eat it; 
the hunter must not partake, must not touch salt, 
and must abstain from sexual relations; i.e., he 
must in all respects be pure. 

Water is used in various ways in a number of 
ceremonies connected with special seasons of the 
year. In many places, e.g., a water fight follows 
the bringing in of tlie harve.st or the last sheaf, or 
an individual may be attacked with water, usually 
by women. As a general rule these practices 

1 G. Keating, TJie Hist, qf Ireland, Eng. tr., New York, 1857, 

p. 337 ff. 

2 Fison and Howitt, p. 197 f. 

* A. J. N. Tremearne, The Dan of the Bori, London [19141. 

p. llOf. 

* J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, London, 1913, p. 1021 

» Junod, ii. 426. ® Jh. il. 68. 
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At the end of the Thonga purification of the warriors every¬ 
thing that they had used during the tabu period was tied in a 
bundle with their clothes and hiing on a tree at some distance 
from the village, and left to rot.' Among the Kayans, after 
the termination of the mourning in a ceremony for which a 
freshly-taken human head was required and in which every 
one had been sprinkled with the blood of a sacrifice of pigs 
and fowls, mourning garb was laid aside and new clothes put 
on.8 

The complete severance with the old and impure 
life which i.s brought about by the purilication 
ceremony is further marked in some cases by 
changes or modiHcations of the toilet. 

On the death of a relative the eyebrows or head may be 
shaved, as in the case of the Baganda warriors mentioned 
above, whose heads are shaved on their return from battle ; or, 
on the contrary, the hair and finger- and toe-nails may be 
allowed to grow. The Bathonga cut their hair completely for 
the death of a near relative, the operation being performed.by 
a doctor or some one who knows the correct melliod.® The 
father and mother of twins among the Baganda allow their 
hair and nails to grow until the purification ceremony, when 
they are cut and w'rajiped in bark cloths. They are kept until 
the men go to war. At the end of the period of mourning for 
the king all shaved their heads, cut their nails, and put on new 
clothes. 1® The Lillooete on the fifth day after a burial—a period 
spent in fasting and ceremonial ablution—had their hair cut by 
the mortuary shaman who prepared the corpse for burial. 
They then returned to their homes and painted their faces, 
while the hair which hod been cut was rolled up into a ball, 
taken into the forest, and fastened to a tree.n 

(d) Artificial stimulation of natural processes .— 
Other methods, based in an equal degree on getting 

' M. Symes, * Account of an Embassy to . . . Ava ... in 
1796,’ in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, London, 1808-14, 
lx. 434 f. 

3 Hobley, JRA1 xl. 429. 

* J. Maclean, A Compendium of Kafir Laws and Customs 
Cape Town, 1866, p. 94. 

♦ Rascher, A A xxix. 211. ® Rasmussen, loe. eU, 

« Junod, 1. 187, 190, 7 /6. ii. 468. 

8 Hose-McDougall, il. 88, • Junod, i. 146. 

10 Roscoe, pp. 68f., 119f. H Hill-Tout, p. 200f. 
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rid of all iiiflncTiee of the past, depend upon an 
artificial stiimilation of natural processes. 

Before the now season’s corn can he <-alen, an emetic must be 
taken.1 In I'iii one of the first acts after a hirth is to p^ive the 
infant an enioiic.2 1‘astoral and cow-keepinj^ tribes in Africa, 
such as liie Masai or the Nandi, require a certain period of time 
to ela]isc between tiic eatin^;, in some cases, of meat, in others, 
of ve^^ctablos, and the drinking of milk.^* The Shawanese boys 
durinjf the peri(3d of their jireparation for initiation took an 
emetic at regular intervals, q^he Seminoles took ‘ bla*‘k drink,’ 
which was supjiosed to efface from their minds all wronj^s that 
they hail committed and to endue them with courage.-* The 
Lillooet widower induced vomiting by means of a stick thrust 
down the throat.® 

(e) The mreat-hath. — Anion<^ N. American 
Indians th (3 employment of the sweat-bath is 
almost uni versa) as a means of removinj' physical 
impuritit^s. It also serves by analojj^y to remove 
spiritual innmuiccs, to cure illness, and to remove 
ceremonial impurity. A widower durinj^ the 
jieriod of seclusion is recpiired to batlie freijuently 
in a spc'cial sweat-house erected near a stream.® 

(/) Bcathuf and other forms of expulsion of 
matrrial evils .—A method wliich showed a com¬ 
bination of the belief in the material and .spiritual 
chnracter of delilement was followed in Car 
Nicobar. 

A man possessed of devils w.is rubbed all over with a pig’s 
blood and beaten with leaves, the idea being that the deviU 
were swept Dff by the leaves, which were then folded up and 
tied tiglilly witli string. Before daybreak all the packets of 
devils were throwai into the bea.'? 

The puriiicalory ceremony of driving out tlie 
devils is sonudlmos practised on an extensive scale, 
especially at critical seasons of the year such as 
before or after a harvest. 

The Iroquois practined an annual expulsion of evils, while at 
the Cherokee New Year festival all old clothes were burnt and 
pots, pans, and utensils were broken, all cabins swept clean, 
provisions destroyed, and all lires extinguished. The warriors 
took rnedicme and fasted for three days, abstaining from sexual 
inti'reourse, while all malefactors were pardoru'd. On the 
festival day new clothes were donned, new tires lighted, and the 
new corn cooked and eaten.« On the other hand, the Nicoharese 
method of dealing with the physical side of the belief tinds iti 
analogy in the Navaho custom of scraping the body with i 
bundle of stuff and blowing away the evil from the hun<ih 
through the smoke-hole of the dwelling or the New Hebrides 
custom of s])rinkling or pouring water from a cO(“o-niit or of 
drawing a forked branch of a particular plant over the body.10 
The tribes of N.W, (;ianada — <*.(/., the Thonijison Indians— 
after a deatli passed through rose-bushes, the object no doubt 
being to leave the impurity behind them as the thorns entangled 
their flesh or garments. The rose-hram;hes that formed part of 
the beds on which they slept during the [»eriodcf impurity were 
In like manner doubtless intended to entangle the ghosts whose 
attacks they feared. They also cleaned themselves with fresl 
fir-twigs morning and evening for a period of one year.H 

{(j) The us'e of blood. —Blood, hetn^ of extreme 
importance in ritual, not unnaturallv ligure.s 
prominently in many purificatory acts, both as a 
clcaiisin^^ acciit and as a syiiiliol. 

The Carihs washed the new-born infant in some of the blood 
of the father.1“ But the blood w’ith which the ceremony is per¬ 
formed is more coirmionly' that of the victim offered by the 
guilty or unclean in part as an expiation of their offence. In 
cases of adultery—c.r/., that in Bajmahal cited above—both 
parties are spriiilded wit h the blood of the hog furnished by the 
over. Among tlie Day aks the incessant rain caused by sexual 
irregularity is stayed by the use of the blood of a pig to purify 
the earth and atone for the moral guilt.^J* The pollution may 
atttich more particularly to the dwelling. The Batang Bupar 
Dayaks, in cases of a daughter’s frailty, sacrifice a pig and 
sprinkle blood on the doorway to wash away the sin.i^ For 

I See art. Harvest. Thomson, FijianSy p. 211, 

8 See art. Pastoral Peoples, § 4 {e). 

* Featherman, iii. 171, 182. ® Hill-Tout, p. 203. 

« Ib. p. 202. 

7 V. Solomon, ' Extracts from Diaries kept in Car Nicobar,’ 
JAI xxxii. fl902] 227. 

8 Featherman, iii. 187. For further reference to purification 
by the public expulsion of evils see G'il3, pt. vi., 'I'he Scapegoat, 
p. 128 ff. 

» W. Matthews, ‘The Mountain Chant, a Navajo Ceremony,’ 
5 nn^W p. 420. 

10 B. T. Somerville, ‘ Notes on some Islands of the New 
Hebrides,’ JAI xxiii. 12. 

II Hill-Tout, p. 208 f. 

12 J. G. Miiller, Gesch. der amerikan. Urreligionen, Basel, 
1867, quoted by Jevons, p, 76. 

H H. Ling Roth, loe. cit. St. John*, i. 63. 
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ncest the tribes of Borneo purify the household with the blood 
of pigs and fowls, the uroperty of the offenders,* while in Ceram 
every liouse in the village is smeared with blood .2 

Blood i.s also used as a medium of purification in 
other cases than sexual inipurity— e.(/., death from 
other than natural causes, when the blood of a 
sacrificial animal may he used. 

In the Camcroons an accidental death is expiated by the 
sacrifice of an animal, with the blood of w hicli the relatives of 
both slayer and slain and all present are smeared.** 

Blood is also used in the interesting ceremony 
called ‘ the purifying’ which forms a part of the 
complicated Toda funeral riles. 

At the second funeral, which takes place some time after the 
first and simpler ceremony, the blood of a hufialo is mixed in a 
cup witli powdered fttdr hark. A Teivali man, dressed in the 
mantle of the deceased and many ornaments, aceoiiqianied by 
a wvrsoL (dairyman-priest), walks'to a female hufialo-ealf under 
one year old, the imrsul throwing the liloml from the cuji as he 
goes helore and belund him. On reaching the calf, the Teivali 
man hangs a bell on in, neck, and the umrtiul touches the 
remains three times with now and arrow. The calf is ilriven 
aua\, and all fall down touching ihe earth with their foreheads. 
Tiie skull arul hair ot the deceased are then rubbed with the 
blood and O/dr-hark. The object of the ceremony ia apparently 
that any one who in his lifetime haa not been purified hy the 
altered O/dr-bark, which ia used in the ordination of the <iairy- 
nian priest, should be so purified after death.4 

(h) Death or excommunication of offender. —The 
use of Mood in iiurification ceremonies apnears to 
he due to one of two di.stinct trains of tliought. 
In some cascis, suidi as those already cited, the u.se 
of blood seems to be dictated largely, if not entirely, 
hy a Indief in its jmrificatory qualities. If, how¬ 
ever, these instances are examined more closely 
and esjiccially in relation to the general cliaract<‘r 
of the lielief in purification, ib ivill appear tliat this 
Ixditd" in all jirobability is a growth Iroin tlie desire 
to rid tlie community of an individual whose con¬ 
duct has endangerea himself and the comniunity 
in which he lives. As this usually involves in 
serious cases the death or exile of the oliender, 
what is ohjec.tividy a puriheation of the community 
becomes subjectively a punishment. This con¬ 
nexion between punishment and purification is 
paiticularly ajiparcnt in the case 01 sexual crime. 
While the purificatory ceremony involves the use 
of sacrili(;ial blood, the animal to he saeiifieed 
must he furnished by the ollenders. Tins may in 
itself be regarded as a punishment by line. 

In Rajmahal, as staled, the pig required hy the ceremonial Is 
furnished by the adulterer. Among the Nias of Sumatra, who 
regard rain as the tears of the god weeping at adultery or 
foniicul.ion, the culprits are buried in a narrow grave with theii 
hcails projecting and are then stabbed in the throat with knives ; 
then the grave is filled up ; or they ma> he buried alive.8 
Among the pagan tribes of Sarawak a bamboo is driven through 
the hearts of the offenders into the ground, where it is left to 
take root. But it is said that this is rarely done, hecanse it is 
difficult to get anyone to assume the responsiliility of taking 
life. Therefore a commoner nielhod is to put the offenders in 
a cage and throw them into a river. 

{i) Substitution of expiatory victim. —Among the 
Torajas of the Celebes adultery is punished hy the 
spear, but incest by throttling. This aversion 
from shedding the blood of the incestuous is not 
infrequent and is, it is to be presumed, to he attri¬ 
buted to a fear that the blood of a person already 
infected is noxious in an enhanced degree — so 
much so that sometimes a goat or buffalo is sacri¬ 
ficed and the blood mixed with water is poured on 
the fields to appea.se the spirits and restore fertility.® 
This doctrine of substitution is frequently en¬ 
countered in connexion witli sexual crimes. It is 
clear that it is a case of substitution arising out of 
a disinclination to spill the blood of the guilty, 
and not primarily a propitiatory offering. 

1 Hose-McDougall, ii. 198. 

* A. Bastian, IndoiieHien, Berlin, 1884-89, i. 144. 

8 Autenrieth, Mitteil. Geogr. Gesellsch. xii. 93. 

4 Rivers, p. 372 ff. 

8 H. Sunderniann, Die Insel Nias, Barmen, 1905, p. 84. 

8 Ilissink, quoted in Frazer, Psyche's Task'^, p. 53 f. 
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In the Dayak ceremony of bergaptit, preparatory to the 
marriaj^e of first ooijHins,* the coujile jfo to the river anti fill 
a siuall pitcher with personal belon^Mn^s and sink it in the river. 
They also flinjf a plate and chopper into the water. A pijf is 
sacrificed on the hank, and the carcass, when drained of blood, 
U thrown into the water. The pair themselves are then pushed 
into the water and made to bathe tojfother. Finally a joint of 
a bamboo is filled with blood, and the couple parade the country 
sprinkling blood as they go.'-^ In another case, ainony the 
Kayans, in a closely analogous practice, the idea of substitution 
or mitigation is still more clearly indicated. The property of 
the i)air is smeared with blood, eggs are sent floating down 
stream, and the pair, as they come out of the W'ater, are 
attacked with grass blades representing spears.^ A still more 
significant case is that of the Tomori expiatory (purificatory) 
ceremony for the marriage of uncle and niece—again a case of 
incest—in which a garment of each is laid on an open vessel, 
the blood of a sacrificed animal is allowed to drip on to them, 
and the vessel with its contents is set to float down the river.^ 

{j) Parts of victim other than blood. —An act of 
purification may lie performed with parts of the 
sacrificial animal other than the blood. 

After the bathing of the returned Basuto w’arriors in the 
stream it is sometimes the custom of the chief to complete the 
ceremony by the sacrifice of an ox in the j)rpaence of the army, 
with the gall of which the warriors are smeared.*^ 

On the Wanigela river in British New Guinea a man who has 
taken life is unclean and is segregated from the community 
until he has undergone certain ceremonies. As part of the 
ceremony he hums and Kills a kangaroo, which is cut open and 
whoso sjfioen and liver are rubbed over his hack. He then goes 
to the nearest w’uter ami washes himself straddle-legged, while 
the young warriors of the village swim between his lega.o 

A custom of interest in connexion with the reverence for 
grass whicli exists among pastoral peoples is found among 
the peoples of the eastern side of the African continent, ex¬ 
tending from the Dinkas in the north to the Bathonga in the 
south. This is the use in nearly all the purification ceremonies 
of the half-digevted grass found in the stomachs of goats, 
bullocks, or sheep, when killed, with which the person nnder- 

f oing the ceremony is smeared. In cases of incest among the 
)inkas, the abdomen of the guilty man or woman is smeared 
with the contents of the large intestine of a bullock. Among 
the Bathonga cousins who marry are purified and saved from 
the consequence of their sin hy a ceremony in which they are 
smeared with pmnyi. A hole is cut in the goat-skin, In which 
the heads of the pair are inserted. The medicine-man's assist¬ 
ants take psanyi and place it on the head of the bride, saying, 
‘Go and bear children.The use of cow-dung—by the 
Kavirondo in the })urification of warriors returning from war in 
which they have killed, when they are smeared with this sub¬ 
stance by their friends and their heads shaved, or among the 
Wa-wanga when the warrior must smear with dung the cheeks 
of his w'ives and children as he enters the hut—not improbably 
must be traced to the same idea as inspires the use of pftanyi.^ 
The custom of clothing the subject in the skin of the goat or 
sheep or making an anklet or wristlet of the skin is also frequent 
among these tribes. The Thonga hunter made one for his wife 
if he killed an eland while brin^-ing her home.^ Among some 
of the Indians of N. America it is also customary to w'ear a 
circlet of willow withies round the waist or a thong of buck-skin 
round the wrist, ankle, neck, or knce.i^ 

(k) Fire and fumigation. —Fire, or tlie concomi¬ 
tant smoke, and int^ense are other means which 
are held to be ollicacious in dealing xvitli defilement. 

The less serious thahu are removed by means of smoke among 
the Akikuyu.i^ In the Kakadu tribe of Australia after a death 
a circle of grass is made, in the middle of which is placed the 
bark in which the corpse was wrapped when it was carried to 
the grave. All the possessions of the camp, hut especially the 
dilly bags of the women, are then ])urifled hy smoke from the 
fired grass, while the men of the tribe pour water over one 
another and rub themselves wMth charcoal. 12 Jumping across a 
fire in preparation for a iourney was at one time practised in 
Per8ia,i3 and the custom has already been noted above in con¬ 
nexion with the boys’ seclusion among the Bathonga. The 
neat fire festivals of the Kuropean pe.asantry, as well as the 
fire-walking ceremony, appear in like manner to have for their 
object the general freeing of the eoimnunity in the di.stricts 
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» H. H. Johnston, loc. cit. ; K. R, Dundas, in Frazer, Psyche’s 
Task‘d, p. 121. 

» Junod, ii, 68. lo Hill-Tout, p. 210. 

H Hobley, loc. cit. 

^2 B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of 
.iustrnha, London, 1914, p. 243. 

‘ Extracts from the Travels of Pietro delle Valle in Persia,’ 
Pinkerton, ix. 11. 


from evil influences and evil spirits, and therefore, like the 
devd-driving or devil-clearing ceremonies, may be regarded in 
a broad sense os purificatory m intention.* 

(1) Transfereyice of imjmrity ; the scapegoat. —The 
principle of the traiiHmissihility of iTni)urity was 
sometimes called into play in order to remove the 
defilement. It was transferred to some one who 
was already tabu. 

In New Zealand, if any one touched tlie head of another, the 
head being a peculiarly ‘sacred’ part of the body, he became 
tabu. He purified himself by rubbing his hands on fern-root, 
which w’as then eaten hy the head of the family in the female 
lirie.2 In Tonga, if a man ate tabued food, he saved himself 
from the evil consequences by placing the foot of a chief on his 
stomach. 2 

The idea of transmission also appears in the 
custom of the s(;apegoat. 

In Fiji a tabued person wiped his hands on a pig, w-hich 
became sacred to the chief,4 while in Uganda at the end of the 
period of mourning for a king a ‘scapegoat,’ along with a cow, 
a goat, a dog, a fowl, and the dust and fire from the king’s 
house, was conveyed to the Bunyoro frontier, and there the 
animals were maimed and left to die. This practice was held 
to remove all uncleanness from king and queen.® 

Tlio .same idea underlies the j)ractice of sin- 
eating (q.v.)y hy 'which the sins of the dead are 
a.ssumed by any stranger who may eat of a cake 
and other lood prepared for the purpose.® 

Litbratdrk,—A. E. Crawley, ‘Taboos of Oommensality, 
FL vi. [1895] 130IT., The Mystic Rose, London, 1902; L. R, 
Farnell, The Evolution of Religion, do. 1906; J. G. Frazer, 
‘On Certain Burial Customs as illustrative of the Primitive 
Theory of the Soul,’ JA I xv. [1886] 64 IT., GB'^, London, 1911-15, 
pt. H., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pt. i., 'The Magic Art, 
li., pt. vi.. The Scapegoat, pt. vil.. Balder the Beautiful, Psyche’s 
Task’\ do. 1913; F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Hist, of 
Religion, do. 1896; A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, 
Paris, 1909 ; E. Westermarck, MI, 2 vols., London, 1908. 

E. N. P'ALLAIZE. 

PURIFICATION (Babylonian).—Puritication 
may he considered as including any ceremony or 
ritual observance undertaken with a view to purging 
or cleansing a person, place, or thing from the ritual 
consequences of imjiurity. Impurity was a bar to 
communion with the deity, often to social inter¬ 
course, and was sometimes a real danger to the 
health and well-being of the person or community. 
Most writers who refer to purification among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians are influenced by the 
OT views on the subject, for which see PURIFICA¬ 
TION (Ilehrew). Consequently, some chiefly seek 
for parallels to the Hebrew treatment of clean and 
unclean. Others take a wider view and compare 
the u.sages connected with purification in all the 
religions and civilizations where they can he 
recognized. The subject of rites, exorcisms, and 
other ritual ceremonies is already dealt with in 
art. Babylonians and Assyrians, vol. ii. 
especially pp. 316-318. For the Babylonian 
attitude to ofleiices against chastity the art. 
Cha.stity (Hemit.-Egyptian), vol. iii. p. 498, §3 
should he compared witri CHASTITY (Introductory). 
For the Babylonian conception of sin and the need 
to he puriflea from it compare Confession (Assyro- 
Bahyionian), vol. iii. pp. 825-827. The way in 
which disease was regarcied may be gathered from 
art. Disease and Medicine (Assyro-Babylonian), 
vol. iv. pj>. 741-747. The connexion of expiation 
and atonement with purification is brought out in 
art. Expiation and Atonement (Babylonian), 
vol. V. pp. 637-640. Holine.ss (Semitic), vol. vi. 
pp. 751-759, illuminates the ideas of cleanness and 
purity, and their opposites. 

No formal treati.se on the subject has come down 
to us amid the mass of cuneiform literature, mostly 
fragmentary, which, how’ever, supplies imstruction 

* See, for instances and discussion of object of fire ceremonial, 
GB^, i)t. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. 329^. 

2 Shortland, p. 68. 

2 W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives u ' Tonga Islands^, 
fjondon, 1818, ii. 220. 

4 Crawley, p. 231, quoting C. Wilkes, Narrative the United 
States Exploring Expedition, 18SH-IJS, Philadelphia, 1846, ii. 991. 

® Roscoe, p. 108f. ® GB'^, pt. vi.. The Scapegoat, p 43. 
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and formulte for many caseH presumably involvinj^ 
the need for purification. Kroni this mass of ex¬ 
orcisms, medical receipts, prayers, hymns, spells, 
and mapjic ceremonies wo liavo to deduce what 
was the llabylonian view of impurity and what 
was the method of cleansing or removal of that 
impi: 

Lhis is a long and by no means easy task—long 
because of the enormous amount of material to be 
considered, diflicult because so much of it is merely 
imj)licit and admits of so many different estimates 
of its implications. We have rarely much security 
that we estimate rightly the intention of the 
ceremony, wliich may really have been directed 
to a com])letely diflererit aim. 

The sufl'erer may liave been the victim of some 
affliction and quite mistaken as to its origin and 
cause; indeed, it is likely after all to have been 
purely imaginary. If tlie supposed or implied 
cause of his distress was really what ho suspected, 
we may fairly charge the ancient Babylonian with 
being very nervous about himself, lint we may 
well believe that the Babylonian ministers of 
religion exercised their ingenuity in inventing 
many cases of conscience and providing remedies 
for them to an extent far beyond tlie demands of 
tliosewho came to tliern for lielp and comfort. To 
judge from what we already know, every abnormal 
experience must have given the Babylonian un¬ 
easiness, as to his health of body or soul. Certainly 
the belief in demons and their power to plague 
humanity, the suspicion of having offended the 
gods, or broken tabu, must have added many 
terrors to the natural feelings of discomfort and 
apprehension, the prickings of conscience or 
despondency. To the average layman it was by 
no means easy to say wherein he had offended, nor 
against whom, and nis good intentions were but a 
slight solace to a man who believed that he might 
be called to suffer not only for unwitting misdeeds 
but also from the malice of devils or men. So he 
hastened to the priest or soothsayer, the magician 
or astrologer, to discover for him his offence or the 
evil influence that was uj) 0 n him. He may have 
gone in turn to all and certainly was called upon 
to sufier many things of them. 

Whatever their diagnosis of his evil case, it 
seems probable that purification Avas the first 
requisite. But that was not all. When the thing 
tone removed from the man had been recognized 
as sin, disease, anger of the gods, possession by 
devils, or the spell of some witch, a further treat¬ 
ment appropriate to the case awaited the victim. 
An obstinate case might have to undergo all the 
treatments in turn. But none was likely to take 
eflect if he had not been purified. 

In itself purification might be a washing with 
pure water. This requirement was strongly in¬ 
sisted upon. Pure water must be procured from 
the Tigris or the Kiiphrates or, even better, from 
the mouth of the rivers, Avhere their waters met 
and where were the Isles of the Blessed. The 
water must have been kept in a Pore iilace * pre¬ 
served faithfully in the abyss.’ The abyss, apsu, 
was properly the cosmic sea which underlay the 
whole earth, on wliose bosom the earth rode, to 
which the kings boasted that they had dug down 
their palace foundations, the fresh water sea from 
which arose the springs and rivers. But in every 
great temple stood the ‘ gieat sea’—the laver, also 
called apsu, like Solomon’s brazen sea. Doubtless, 
it is this temple abyss which held the pure water 
referred to. It is called the water of hridu, ‘the 
sweet or good city.* But, in default of such holy 
water, the water of wells was allowed, if only it 
were consecrated by a correct incantation. 

Pure water Avas often modified by the addition 
of herbs or aromatic woods. What these were is 


difficult to ascertain from their names, such as 
himi, ‘ herb of Dilhat’ (perhaps the place of Venus- 
Lshtar), a date-stone, straAv, gaL^tsn, uyiqii ahan 
nisiJeti (perhaps a ring, set Avith precious stones, 
possibly as fee to the priest), GAM-GAM scent, 
nwrashu (possibly cypress). The binic plant is 
thought to be ‘tamarisk.’ It is probable that 
such additions had magical efficacy. The washing 
of the hands Avas repeated often, accompanied by 
different incantations, usually cited by their first 
lines, of Avhieh Ave often know no more, but which 
Ave may hope gradually to knoAv completely, llut 
to follow out in detail the various accompaniments 
of the hand-Avashing would demand a treatise. 

It does not seem in any case to have been 
necessary to batlie the Avhole [lerson ; usually the 
hands sufficed, though the head or foiehead is 
.sometimes ordered. Special cases demanded a 
cleansing of the mouth, and the Avater was some¬ 
times drunk. Spi inkling sufficed occasionally. A 
proper time had to be determined, which Avas the 
object of divination and tlie subject of omens. The 
literature of thesii fit times is extensive and usually 
obscure. Often it is prescribed that the ceremony 
shall be performed in a clean place; the open 
country or the desert Avoiild do. But for perfect 
security a bit riniqi Avas hiiilt. This Avas a ‘ Avash- 
ing-hou.se,’ or lustration-chamber, and Avas often 
attached to a house in the eity, possibly to a priest’s 
house or for the convenience of any Avho could pay 
for its use. There was a distinct ritual for the bit 
riinqi, av hither the polluted should be taken. The 
ceremony was performed in special vestments of a 
sable hue, Avorn both by the suppliant and by the 
minister. 

Apparently the motive of the Avashing Avas the 
symbolical removal of the contamination and often 
its symbolical transfer by the Avater to some object, 
rendered by incantation a representation of the 
supposed author of the trouble—e.r/., a clay or wax 
image of the Avitch. This imago could then be 
buried, burned, or otherwise destroyed, and the 
sufferer freed from his uncleanness. But in this 
case also the methods are most varied, and no 
exhaustive treatment is possible here. 

It is not clear ^ust hoAV much of the treatment 
Avas merely purification. A sick person had to be 
purified before he could be cured, for Avithout 
purity he could not expect the cure to Avork at all. 
But the full cure may be regarded in bis case as a 
purification. Hence the word has been used to 
cover all the process by which a man who believed 
that his distress came under the head of unclean¬ 
ness Avas relieved of his ailment. As he did not 
confine tlie idea of uncleanness to any very simple 
category, it is hard to say what cleansed him of it, 
and the whole of the above-named articles must bo 
read to exhaust the already recognized ideas of 
purification. It is dangerous to attenyit classifica¬ 
tion of the kinds of uncleaniiess. But analogy 
suggests some classes. 

Sexual impurity is very hard to define. On the 
one hand, all sexual intercourse involved the 
necessity for purification. But, on the other 
hand, the Babylonians seem to have alloAved even 
homosexuality. It is difficult, therefore, to state 
wherein consisted the impurity of irregular inter¬ 
course. Possibly excess, leading to the reaction of 
lassitude, was productive of the suspicion that the 

{latient Avas under a spell or a demon. This may 
lave been extended by fear to all cases of indulg¬ 
ence. But Ave must know more before we can 
fairly generalize, and our material, with all its 
fullness, has many omissions, Avhich may or may 
not bo siraificant. 

Fear of consequences, when there Avas so much 
to fear, hard to distinguish from consciousness of 
wrong-doing, was evidently the motive to declare 
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oneself unclean and seek purification. The spirit 
ual director would move the penitent to confession 
and quite honestly prescribe a treatment deemed 
likely to be ellective. 

Lttkkaturk.—T he literature quoted in art. Babylonians an’ 
Akhyiiuns and the relevant sections of artt. Chasi’itv, Con- 
FKHHiOV, DisKAHB and MkDKMNR, IvX'flATION AND ATONKMKNT, ftC. 
is ainjile for a prclirnin.arv treatment of the subject. Mud 
further research is needed before n dear and consistent viev 
can he set out, if that cuin ever be attained now. Distinction 
will have to be made between the usafjes of different periods, 
and chanifes of view may be detected. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

PURIFICATION (Iluddhist). — 'I'lie reIi;^iou{ 
niovement which is known as early Huddbi.sn 
did not tjike as its central doctrine an ideal oi 
[lurity to be aimed at by a system of ritual purili 
cation. Its own keynotes are those of individual 
enlightenment, of release, of spiritual vision, ai 
of niovement to a goal discerned thereby. But 
early Buddliism largely made itself feltas a protest 
and reaction against a system, or .systems, of 
elaborate rites and jiractiees cultivated for the 
express nurpose of obtaining absolution and puri¬ 
fication from the impurities inherent in this fle.shly 
mechanism and in the deeds wronglit by it. As 
formulated doctrine, a religion was referred to as 
dhaniina, but, as end gained by ritual works, it 
was referred to as sudJhi (or vistiddhi^ ‘purity,’ 
‘purifying,’ ‘cleansing’). Buddhism laid down 
its own dkaimna as insight into truth, and as path 
or means of attainment. But we see it turning 
aside from these to take account of the prevailing 
notion of ritual purification. It condemned the 
methods in practice ; it substituted ‘ inward 
spiritual grace’for external symbols, and upheld 
its own ‘ vision ’ and ‘ way ’ as the true KdOapais. 

Salvation envisaged as ivi-)suddhi, when Bud¬ 
dhism arose, appears in many of the early Bali 
documents, as the belief or ‘view’ of Brhainans 
and recluses : 

‘The views of recluses and brahmins, not of us, who deem 
that mdflki is by moral conduct, that mddki is by ritual, or by 
both’ (Dhamnui-sanfiavi, § 

‘ With us alone is sitddhi, .so they declare; not in other norms 
(dhammas) is Visuddhi' (SuUa-^ ipdta, S‘24).3 

* Not so 

Were pure (religion) to be reached ’ 

(Psaltns of the Brethren, 893).8 
‘The celebrant in many a sacrifice, 

I fostered sacred fire, oblations made : 

“These be the pure and holy rites 1”4 methought’ 

(ib. 341). 

‘Some recluses and brahmins hold that purity is by dieting 
... by transmigration® ... by rebirths ... by sphere of 
being ... by oiilations ... by tending a (perpetual) fire' 
{Majjhi7n<i-JSikdya, i, 80 f.). 

‘ Do 1 ve who blindly worship constellations of heaven, 

Ye who fostering fire In cool grove wait upon Agni, 

Deeming ye thus might find purification {suddhi)' . . . 

(Psalms of the Sisters, 143). 

The rites and practices to gain suddhi —otherwise 
referred to as relea.se (moksa [q.v.^) from demerit— 
most frequently condemned in Buddhist scriptures 
are of three kinds; (1) asceticism, (2) fire-ritual, 
(3) baptism, or frequent immersion in any con¬ 
venient (usually) running water. Thus the ‘ diet¬ 
ing ’ alluded to above consisted in reducing the daily 
food to a minimum vegetable diet, even to a single 
bean. There was, again, the tnpas (‘austerity’) 
of the five fires (one on each side and the sun over¬ 
head), and all the petty acts of self-thwarting and 
self-denial enumerateil in Dlgha-Nikdija, i. 165 f. 
(Dialogue.^ of the Buddha, i. 226 f.), and elsewhere. 
They were less characteristic of Brahmans than 
of recluses generally, whether these were Brfth- 

I Ed. PTS, London, 1885; Dhamnui'Sangari'i: a Buddhist 
Manual of Psychological Ethics, ed. 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
London, 1900. 
a Ed. PTS, London, 1918. 

* PTS, ed. O. A. F. Rhys Davids, London, 1918. 

4 Lit. ‘ this is suddhi.' ® Of. Jdtaka, iv. (tr.) 117. 


mans or not. Neverthele.ss in the anthologies a 
Brahman is made to say : 

‘ Painful the penances I wrought for heaven, 

All ignorant of purity’s (rue path ' 

(Psalms of the Brethren, 219). 

Prote.st against the belief that sindi practices 
made for real purity finds expression in a sutta 
de.scrihing the Buddha resting in the sense of 
enlightenment and of deliverance from his own 
self-torturing exercises that had hrouglit liim no 
light. The tempter assails him by suggesting 
doubt : 

‘His penitential tasks abandoning, 

Whereby the sons of jnen are purified. 

The impure fancieth that he is pure, 

When he hath strayed from path of purity. 

[The Buddha :] 

Full well I understood how any rites 
Austere, aimed at the overthrow of death, 

Belong to matters useless for our good. 

Yea, nothing good they bring along with them, 

Like oar and rudder in a ship on land. 

But morals, concentration and insight— 

The Path to Enlightenment—these were my tasks; 

That Path creating and develojiing, 

Have I attained the purity supreme * 

(Sajpyutta, i. 103). 

A more typical Brahman view, however, is that of 
the Bharadvaja referred to as Suddhika (‘purity- 
man,’ ‘ puritan ’): 

‘Though he be virtuous and penance work, 

There is in all the world no orahmin found 
Thus rendered pure. 

In Veda lore expert and in the course 
His class lays down thus is he purified, 

Unique 'rnong men ’ (ib. I IGO). 

This expertness in the latter field (charana, 
explained by the commentary as goita-charaiia, 
the practice of the clan or gens — in Sanskrit, 
ch(i7'ana) includes (a) all religious observances 
peculiar to the Brahmans, and (A) all ‘colour’ or 
class regulations. The specific diflerences marking 
of! the four social classes of early India one from 
another are called ‘colour-purity’ (chatic-vannl 
suddhi) in Majjhirnn, ii. 132. The Brilhman 
claimed priority in class ‘on account of his pre¬ 
eminence, of the superiority of his origin (Brahma), 
of his observance of restrictive rules, and of his 
particular sanctification ’ (Laws of Manu, x. 2 
~SBE XXV. (1886) 402]). The Buddha, as against 
such a claim, atlinned that social wort h depended 
solely on character and quality of work. There 
wa.s no ‘colour’ bar to purity, social or religious : 

‘And he he noble, brahmin, commoner. 

Or labouring man, or of a pariah class :—■ 

Who Btirs up elTort, puts forth all his strength, 

Advances with an ever-vigorous stride, 

He may attain the purity supreme ' 

(Sainyutta, 1. 166X 

Of religious observances, which every Brahman 
louso-father was qualified to celebrate (see art. 
Brahman), none appeared to incur the protestant 
di.sapjiroval of early Buddhism so often as those of 
oblations to fire and of ceremonial batliing. Both 
are denounced as merely external, and therefore 
misdirected and futile. Let the suttas speak for 
Jiemselves: 

[The Buddha:] 

‘ Nay, brahmin, deem not that by mere wood-laying 

Comes purity. Such thin^ are all external. 

To him who thus purification seeketh 

By things without, none is made pure, the wise say 

I lay no wood, brahmin, for fires on altars. 

Only within burneth the fire I kindle. 

Ever my fire burns, ever tense and ardent, 

1, Arahant, work out the life that’s holy * 

(Sarfiyutta, i. 169). 

Again, to a matron who was making her regular 
^md-ofifering to Brahma, while her son, a saintly 
Shikkhu, stayed without on his round for alms, 
rhe Buddha says : 

* Far hence, O brahminee, is Brahra&*s world, . . , 

And Brahm& feedeth not on food like that . . . 
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Lo here 1 this Brahmadeva, son of thine, 

A man who past the g^ods hath won his way, ... 

. . . hath come up to thy house for alms . . . 

Meet for oblations from both gods and men, . , . 

15V evil undeliled, grown calm and cool, . . . 

Ilia heart at utter peace, all vices purged . . . 

Let him enjoy the choice meals thou hast served’ 

(i7>. i. 141). 

Another of the ritualistic Bharadvaja clan invites 
the Buddha to go hathing in t!ie Baluika river. 

The Buddha asks: ‘What of the river, brahmin, what can it 
doV’ The reply is: ‘Many consider it as a means of deliver¬ 
ance and of merit; many people let it bear away tlieir evil 
deeds {karma).* 

[The Buddha :] 

* What boots the Bahukil, or the Qay&? . , . > 

For ever and a day his foot may plunge 
Therein, yet are his smutty deeds not cleansed. 

They will not purge the man of passions vile. 

To him that’s pure, ever ’tis Phalgu-time, 

To him that's pure, ever ‘tis Sahhath-day, 

To him that’s pure and in his actions clean, 

Ever his practices effectual prove. 

Here, brahmin, is’t that thou shouldst bathing go:— 
Become a haven sure for all that breathes; 

Speak thou no lies, harm thou no living thing. 

Steal nought, have faith, In nothing he thou mean. 

So living, what are river-rites to thee ? ’ 

{Majjhima-yikdpa, i. 39). 

To another Brahman who confesses to belief in the 
moral cleansing power of water, the rebuke takes 
this form : 

‘The Norm’s a lake, its strand for hathing virtue. 

Clear, undcftled, praised by the good to good men. 
Wherein in sooth masters of lore come bathing. 

So, clean of limb, to the beyond pass over ’ 

{SatjtyuUa, 1. 183). 

In the anthologies Sister Punna pours ridicule on 
a Brahman seeking a shivering purity in the 
water, in which he must inevitably he excelled ]>y 
any animal having its habitat in that element 
{Psalms of the Sisters^ Ixv,). 

The quotcul jiassages throw some light on the 
advocacy by Buddhism of ethical purity unaided by 
ritual symbols. Some fuither testimony will assist 
in bodying out their ideas of purity, and their 
application of it to their own snecilic doctrines. 

vVe find the purification idea applied to the 
possibility of melioration in all rational beings. 
The Buddha maintains, against a current sceptical 
doctrine, that beings either deteriorated (‘became 
defiled’) or advanced {‘became purified’) through 
a sutiicient cause. This was the heilonically mixed 
nature of the factors of life. In other word.s, our 
experience is sufficiently {ileasant to make the 
things of this world seductive, and sufHciently 
painful to make us long for something better 
{SarnyuttafxW. 69f.). This is called the ‘twofold 
doctrine hard to penetrate’ {Dlgha^ iii. 274). 

How did Buddhism conceive the nature of 
defilement vpnkilesa) and its opposite? 

Consciousness, or heart {chitta)^ was not considered 
as intrinsically impure. Though ‘formless* or 
immaterial, it was likened to a radiant or flashing 
clarity, infinitely swift and pla.stic in procedure, 
but liable to defilement by adventitious influences 
{Ahguttara, i. 5-11). These made their advent on 
occasion of sense. In reacting to sense-impres* 
eions, a number of mental adjuncts were held to 
come into play, such as feeling, volition, emotions, 
etc. Prominent among these were the three 
radical conditions (‘roots’) of immoral activity— 
^petite or lust, enmity, dullness or iinintelligence. 
Tlie corresponding three opposites might come into 
play instead—disinterestedness, love, intelligence 
or insight. The karma from previous lives would 
decide this in the first instance; nurtipe and 
training would modify the adjuncts during life. 
But dehlement consisted in the three immoral con¬ 
ditions exerting themselves in response to^ the 
calls of sense. That defilement is fully described, 
e.g.t in the Amagandha Suita {Sutta-Nipcltaf SBE 
1 The typical ceremonial bathing was in the OayA, at the 
spring-festival of Phalgu {Psalms oh ths Brethren^ p. 181). 


X. [1881] 40 f.), as consisting in violence and 
injustice, sensuality, covetousness, arnl deceit, 
ohslinacy and conceit, etc. Again, sixteen forma 
of c7a7^a-defileinent are given in the Vatthilpama- 
Sutta {Majjhima^ i. 36 f.). 

Purification from all tliese sjuritual defilements 
consisted, as the latter sutta shows, in a mental 
awakening (1) to new ideals, (2) to the nature of 
defilement as such ; and in an emotional upheaval 
and subsequent tranquillization, the defiling 
tendencies having been ejected. The process of 
course took time, and was held to be perfected only 
by progress along the ‘ Pour Paths,’ i.e. stages 
of the path, to saintsbip. It is illustrated {ih.) 
negatively and positively by a well-cleansed cloth 
taking on a fine dye, or again by refining in file: 

‘ Little by little, one V»y one, as paas 
The moments, i^raflually let the wise. 

Like smith the blemishes of silver, blow 
The specktt that mar his purity away ’ 

{Dharnviajmda, 239). 

Another bivourite purity simile is that of moon or 
sun getting free from cloud, resplendent in a 
clear sky : 

‘ Passionless, purified, undefiled as the moon when clear of 
blotting (cloud)’ {Sutta-Ni2xita, G36). 

We have seen Buddhism using purity ritual as 
metaphor to emphasize the inwardness of its ideal. 
More appropriate is the figure borrowed from that 
craft on which its central doctrine was modelled, 
to wit, medicine. The possible cure of certain 
ailments for which the physician prescribes purg¬ 
ing and cathartics (varnana^ vircchdnd) are com¬ 
pared {Ahguttara^ v. 218f.) with the sure remedy 
tor all sufl'ering in the ‘ Ariyan Eightfold Path ’ of 
the perfect life. The convalescent is described, 
not as purified, but as emancipated or released—a 
more characteristic Buddhist ideal, as has been 
stated above, than that of purification. 

Once annexed, the ideal of purity was applied to 
every kind of proficiency of heart and hcaa. The 
acme of purity {kotyparisuddha) in conduct was 
to exercise self-reference—not to do unto others 
what M'ould be disagreeable if done to one’s self 
{Samyuttay v. 252 f.). The inward purifying fire 
referred to by the Buddha (see above) is explained 
as his insight. Vision and insight have to be 
‘ cleansed,’ but ditt'erent temperaments are stated 
to attain this ideal in ditt'erent ways {ih. iv. 191- 
195). Mystical or supernormal sight and hearing 
are also defined as purified or clarified {visodhita) 
as well as ‘ divine ’ {dibba^ ‘ godlike,’ or ‘ angelic ’).' 
Achievements of this kind are attributed, in 
varying degrees, to recluses graduating in saint- 
ship. But none of the emphasis of Christian 
my.sticismon the purity or clarity as such is to be 
found in the Buddhist canon. 

Finally, three special applications of the purity 
ideal may be noted, namely, to morals, to the work 
of teaching, and to the summum bomiin. 

Thus observance of the five sets of rules for the 
order are technically called ‘the five purities’ 
{Vinaya^ v. 1,32; cf. Vinaya Texts \_SBE xiii. 
(1881)], i. 15, 55, etc.). 

‘ I’erfectly pure teaching ’ is such as is under¬ 
taken because of the excellence of the doctrine’s 
ideal and method, and out of love and compassion 
felt by the teacher {Samyuttaj ii. 199). 

‘ Purity ’ is again annexed as one of the 44 
synonyms for salvation or nibbdna {ib. iv. 372), and 
this is at times referred to as ‘ the purity supreme.’ 
Thus envisaged, the sovereign means of attaining 
it was that of the exercises in self-knowledge 
known as the * Four Applications of Mindfulness ’ 
{Dialogues, ii. XXII.); 

* the path that leads only to the purification of beings ... to 
the realization of Nibbana.’ (The translation ‘one and onlj’ 
path ’ In that work {ekdyano) is not correct.) 

1 Sec, e.flf.. Dialogues, i. 89, 91. 
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Insight into iinperninneiR-e, siillhring, and non¬ 
existence of soul are ealknl no less ‘the i)ath to 
purity’ {Dh((mnufpada, 277-279 ; Psalms of the 
Pret/n^cn, (176-078)—a phrase that became immor¬ 
talized for nil Ihiddhistsof the'IMieravada teaching 
down (o tijc j)re.sent day as the title of Buddha- 
glnjsa’s (dassic work, the Visuddhi-Magga. 

Li rKRATTHK.—All the texts and translations quoted are named 
in the text, and all, except those in SUE and in SBB^ are 
anion^ the Pali Text Society’s puhlicationa. 

C. A. F. KiiYs Davids. 

PURIFICATION (Chinese).—The technical 
term usually employed hy the Chinese to (hmote 
the rites connected with ceremonial juirity is a 
word which in modern Pekingese is pronounced 
e/iai. 'rhe word is used, especiallv among I>ud- 
dhista, to denote the practice of anstinence from 
animal food; but it implies much more than this. 
The written character for chai is a nuxlilication of 
another character cKi (radical 210); indeed, in 
classical literature c/ii is used where modern 
writers would use rhai; and this fact ])rovides us 
with an unmistakable clue to the original ideas 
which the term was intended to convey. (Vii 
means ‘to regulate,’ ‘to arrange in onfer,’ ‘to 
make even,’ ‘ to equalize,’ ‘ to establish uniformity’; 
and, when used in an ethical sense, it implies the 
due regulation or adiustment of the whole person¬ 
ality—[diysical, intellectual, and moral. The pro¬ 
cess of ailjustment {rhai) was regarded as an 
essential lueliminary to the excicise of priestly or 
sacrificial functions, and it implied fasting, self- 
control, and an inward purity of which physical 
cleanliness and spotless raiment were outward and 
visible signs.* 

I. The State ritual.—The principal authority 
for sacrificial and other religious rites in ancient 
China is the Li Chi {SUE xxvii. and xxviii. [1885]). 
In that (7hoii dynasty classic we find the greatest 
stress laid on the necessity for gravity, sincerity, 
and reverence in all who take part in such rites. 
We are told that sacrifice is not ‘ a thing coming to 
a man from without; it issues from within him, 
and has its birth in his heart.’ Keligious cere¬ 
monial is not merely an external show, nor should 
it be carried out for selfish reasons or in expecta¬ 
tion of reward ; it is the outward expres.sion of 
inward feelings, and, unless those feelings are of a 
pure and disinterested character, the ritual in 
which they find expression will necessarily lack 
dignity and inifiressivcness. Hen(;e it is only men 
of exalted virtue who should presume to ofli<ua(e 
at sacrifices {SBE xxvii. 61 f., xxviii. 2.86 f.). But 
even men of the noblest character must not occupy 
themselves with sacred things without scrupulous 
self-preparation ; hence, ‘ wdien the time came for 
olfering a sacrifice, the man wisely gave himself to 
the work of purification ’ {SBE xxviii. ‘239). To 
effect this purification, he had to guard himself 
against all noxious and unclean things and to keep 
his desires under strict control, lie shunned mu.sic, 
because music w ould cause mental distraction and 
excitement. He kept all wayward thoughts out 
of his mind, and concentrated his attention on the 
way of rectitude. He refrained from unnecessary 
movements of his hands and feet. He strove to 
bring his intellect and his moral sentiments to the 
highest degree of clarity and refinement. When he 
had succeeded in conducting himself in this manner 
for the required number of days, he w'as in a lit 
condition to enter into communion with spiritual 
beings {id. 239 f.). 

Of this purificatory process there were two sbiges. 
The lower stage, known as san chai, ‘ lax purifica¬ 
tion,’ lasted for seven days ; the higher, known as 
chih chai, ‘strict purification,’ occupied the three 
days immediately preceding the performance of the 
I Cf. art. Fasting, vol. v. p. 761, 8 4- 


.sacrificial ceremony. The process involved bathing 
{71111 yii), the wearing of clean raiment, restriction 
to the simplest food, and abstinence from sexual 
relations. The person undergoing ‘strict’ rhai 
.separated himself from his family, and lived by 
himself in ajiartmcrits other than those which ho 
usually occupied. He wore unadorned garments 
of a black colour, because thc.se w'cre regarded as 
consonant with, or symbolical of, the solemn nature 
of his thoughts, w hich should be concentrated on 
the unseen w orld {SBE xxvii. 448 ; see also J. 
Legge, 77/e Chinese Classics'^, i., (Jxford, 1893, p. 2-lS). 
Great stre.ss was laid on the inutility of attending 
merely to the external aspects of the purilicatoiy 
rites. Mencius implies that a well-regulated mind 
was far more imiiortant than outw^ard comeliness 
and correctne.ss, when ho tells us that even a leper 
(ora per-son of external repulsiveness) may .sacrihee 
to God, provided he carried out the rules of chai in 
the pro])er .spirit.* 

The sacriticial rites for wdiich purification wqis 
and still is considered neces.sary are mainly those 
connected with the cult of ancestors, and purifica¬ 
tion i.s therefore theoretically binding ufion all 
heads of families and others who.se business it is to 
lay .sacrificial ollerings before the family tombs or 
the .spirit-tablets in the ancestral temjile. But the 
rule ajiplies with equal force to the stately cere¬ 
monies which are or w^ere conducted by the emperor 
or his deputies in connexion wfitli the cult of canon¬ 
ized sages and heroes such as Confucius, Kuan-Ti, 
and Yo-Fei ; the worship of the Supreme Deity 
and the divinities of earth, mountains, rivers, and 
other nature-spirits ; and the propitiation of the 
.spiritual beings whose function it is to distribute 
the rainfall, to ward olF pestilences and other 
calamities, to promote the grow th of crops, and to 
regulate the seasonal changes. The imi)re.ssive 
ceremony of the worship of 8liang-ti (the Supreme 
Being) at the w'inter solstice took place at the 
marble Altar of Heaven, wdiich is situated in the 
midst of a w’ooded park in the .southern section of 
the city of Peking. The theoretical .sanctity of 
the emperor’s person did not exempt him from the 
duty or undergoing chai before he was qualified to 
act as high-priest for myriad-peopled China. 

Three days oefore the ceroiiiony his majesty moved into a 
building called the chai kun<j, ‘purification palace,’ situated 
within the ‘forbidden citv.’ llere, in cloistral stillnesH, lie \\a8 
expected to remain two aa 3’8 and nights. On the third day he 
proceeded to the sacred enclosure of the Altar of Heaven, and 
was conducted to another chai kunrf, where he kept solitary 
vigil during the last of the three nights of ‘strict purification.' 
Similar purificatory rites were in ancient times 
performed hy the emperor at the beginning of the 
bur seasons. 

Three days before the festival of Li-Ch'un (‘ Beginning of 
Spring’) the Grand Recorder informed the emperor that ‘on 
such and such a day the spring will begin.' Thereupon ‘the 
son of Heaven devotes himself to self-purification, and on the 
day he leads in person the three ducal ministers, his nine high 
ministers, the feudal princes (who are at court), and his Great 
officers, to meet the spring in the eastern suburb.’ 3 

The emperor’s duties and prerogatives in connexion 
with these State rituals were to some extent shared 
hy his con.sort, though the imperial pair were 
separated from one another during the period of 
purification.* In the third month of spring a 
ceremony took place in which the empress acted 
alone. 

‘ In this month orders are riven to the foresters throughout 
the country not to allow the cutting dowm of the tnull>erry 
trees and silk-worm oaks. . . . The trays and baskets with the 

1 J. I.iegge, The Chineee Classicn^, 11.. Oxford, p. 830. 
For the translation of 'leper,' which Is doubtful, see H. A. 
Giles, Con/ucianism and Us Rivals, London, 1915, p. 93. 
Legge’s tr., ‘wicked,’ is unsupported by the commen ators 
and is inappropriate. 

2 SBE xxvii. ‘253. For similar observances at the other 
seasons see ih. pp. 209, 284, 297. For a reference to the 
emperor’s restrictkl diet when undergoing purification see 
E. Biot, he Tcheou-Li. Paris, 1861, i. 72 f. 

8 See, e,g., SBE xxviii. 483 ; cf. Biot, U. 16,18 f. 
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■tands^for the worme and cocoons) are got ready. The queen, 
after vigil and fasting, goes in person to the eastern flelds to 
work on the mulberry trees' (SBfi xxvli. 266 ; cf. xxviii. 223f.). 

This was done in order that the women of China 
might be encouraged to feel that, when they 
lal^iired at one of the great national industries— 
the production of silk—they were following the 
example and carrying out the precepts of the first 
lady in the land. Similar recognition was accorded 
by the emperor to the industry of agriculture ; for 
tfie custom was that in the first month of spring the 
emperor prayed to heaven for bountiful harvests, 
ana then, with his own hand on the plough, turned 
up three furrows {SBE xxvii. 254 f.). This rite has 
been kept up till our own day. 

2 . Purification in Confucianism. — A modern 
writer lias hazarded the statement that in Con¬ 
fucianism fasting is perhaps ‘ wholly unrecognized ’ 
X. 193). This remark is by no means 
accurate, for ritual fasting is an essential part of 
the rites of purification referred to in the Li Chi^ 
and the Li Chi ranks as a Confucian classic. In 
bk. xxix. we find the following remark attributed 
to Confucius liiniself : 

* Vigil and fasting are recpdred (as a preparation) for serving 
the spirits (in sacrifice); the day and month in which to appear 
before the ruler are chosen beforehand these observances 
were appointed lest the people should look on these things with¬ 
out reverence ’ (6‘^A’ xxviii. 331). 

Prom other sources also we have ample evidence 
that Confucius by no means ignored these ritual 
observances. In a classical passage we are told 
that there were three things whi<;h Confucius took 
very seriously and in remird to which he showed 
the greatest reverence ami circumspection. Tliese 
were purification (cAai), warfare, and disease (Legge, 
i. 198). The selection is not so whii isical and 
arbitrary as may be supposed. The third, it will 
be observed, concerns the individual human life, 
which it mars or cuts short j the second affects 
the welfare of society and the rise and fall 
of states; while the first is associated with the 
solemn rites that are believed to open a channel of 
communication between living men and the spiritual' 
world. From another passage we learn that Con¬ 
fucius ‘purified himself with water’ before going 
to court to announce the murder of a feudal prince. 
Legge rightly points out in connexion with this 
passage that tlio Chinese phrase yii) rcjire- 
sented by these words ‘ imiilies all the fasting and 
all the solemn preparation as for a sacrifice or other 
great occasion’ (i. 284). In the same classic (the 
Lun Yii) we read that Confucius, when undergoing 
chdit arrayed himself in clean linen cloth, changed 
his diet, and sat elsewhere than in his usual seat 
(Legge, i. 232). In the classic usually known to 
Europeans as The Doctrine of the Mean Confucius 
is represented as having uttered the following 
words : 

* How actively do the gpiritual beings manifest their powers I 
They are beyond the ability of eyes to hoc or ears to hear, yet 
they are immanent in all things. It is for them that men 
purify themselves and don rich array and establish the rites of 
sacrifice and worship.’ 

Not only was purification known to and practised 
by Confucius and hi.s disciples and contcmi>oraries ; 
it also forms part of the ritual of the cult of which 
Confucius himself is the central figure. The chief 
seat of this cult is the imposing temple at Cli li-fou 
in Shantung. The temple staiuls near the enclosure 
which contains the sage’s tomb, and adjoins the 
lalace of the ennobled representative of the Con- 
ucian family—the Yen Shfing Kung, ‘duke of 
extended sagehood.’ As the rites of the Confucian 
cult throughout the empire are modelled on those 
practised at Ch*u-fou, s[)ccial interest is attached 
to a book called the Sh^ng Men Li Yo Chihy 
‘ Records of the Ritual and Music of the Holy 
Temple,’ which is in two small volumes printed 
from wooden blocks preservetl in the temple pre¬ 


cincts. The latest edition of this work was pub¬ 
lished in 1887 under the editorial supervision of a 
committee composed wholly of the sage’s reputed 
descendants, brom this handbook we may gather 
authoritative information concerning the place 
occupied by purificatory rites in the Confucian 
ceremonial. 

f'ifteen days before the date fixed for the sacrificial ceremony 
the duke fas hereditary custodian and superintendent of the 
temple and its rituals) carries out a rite technically known as 
ti ahfng, ‘the purification of the sacrificial animals* (ox, sheep, 
pig, etc.). The duke and his assistants, arrayed in their robes 
of office, go to the nark in which the animals are kept (the 
hsi-ahlng-ao) and select unblemished and well-conditioned 
victims for the forthcoming sacrifice.^ These animals are then 
ceremonially washed with warm water; and every day there¬ 
after, until the time comes for the sacrifice, this cleansing rite 
is repeated. On the same day a proclamation is issued at one 
of the temple-gates, called the Vang-kao-mftn, ‘the gate of 
gazinjj upwards,' whereby the temple officials and all whose 
duty It Is to take part in the ceremonies are called upon to 
prepare themselves for the rites of purification, which in their 
‘ lax ' form begin on the tenth day before the sacrifice. From 
the tenth day onwards the temple-officers go daily to the 
temple and (tarry out a thorough cleansing of it. 'The court¬ 
yards are weeded, and all dust and rubbish are carefully 
removed. This process is technically known as sa mn. On 
the third da^' before the ceremony the ministrants enter upon 
the period of ‘ strict ' chat. At noon on this day there is a 
solemn procession of robed officials, headed by the duke him¬ 
self, to one of the temple gates known os the T‘ung-w6n- 
mfin, w'here they stand in order of precedence. The persons 
who are to officiate at the ceremony, and who are therefore 
about to enter upon three days' cAai, then perform the 
treble obeisance {kofoic^ while a herald {haHan-tu-shfng) 
reads aloud the chieh - tz'H and ahih - fz’t?, i.e. the vows 
(ifhih) by which the ministrants bind themselves to a faithful 
observance of the piles of abstinence (cAtVA).* After this 
ceremony the candidates for purification proceed to the special 
pavilions set apart for their use—buildings known as chai’ftu- 
80 , ‘purification lodgings.' Between the hours of 8 and 6 on 
the same day they must bathe and array themselves in clean 
arments made of plain black cotton. They then walk to the 
lall of Poetry aricl Rites (one of the main temple-buildings), 
salute each other decorously, and carry out certain duties 
connected with the arrangement of the sacrificial vessels. 
Their nights have to be spent in the ' purification lodgings,’ 
where they are under the supervision of officials who after 
dark go their rounds ^vith lamp in hand to see that there Is no 
unseemly breach of rules. 

Into the details of the sacrificial ceremony Itself we need not 
enter. The culminating moment arrives when the sacrificial 
articles are solemnly placed in front of the ‘ spirit-tablets ’ of 
Confucius and his canonized associates. This can be done 
only by persons In a state of ceremonial purity, and the 
privilege falls therefore to those who have Just completed their 
three days’ strict chai. Even they, however, are not allowed 
to approach the altars with the sacrificial moats and fruits 
until a final ceremony of purification has duly taken place. 
From a richly-garnished vessel {chin lei) a ministrant takes a 
ladleful of clean water and transfers it to a smaller vessel 
(kuan-p'i’n), which is simply an ordinary washing basin placed 
on a four-legged wooden stand. The officer {cfifing hsien-kuan) 
who is to take the offerings up to the altars then goes through 
the form of washing his hands. One of the ministrants takes a 
long narrow strip of fringed cloth from a bamboo basket (ssil), 
kneels down, and passes the cloth to the chfing-haicn-kuan, 
who u.'ies it to dry his hands.s The latter then proceeds to 
wash seven goblets (chio) which are to hold the sacrificial wine. 
The c/iio is a three-legged cup with tw’o ears and a projecting 
lip. Three of the seven arc intended for the altar of Confucius ; 
the other four are destined for the altars of the four subordi¬ 
nate sages who are associated with Confucius in the sacrificial 
rites. These are Yen llui (the favourite disciple), Tsfing Tztt, 
M6ng TzQ (Mencius), and Tzfi-ssft. 

There are various rules of diseipline which have 
to he observed by all persons who occupy permanent 
posts in connexion with the Confucian rites. 
Amon*^ the offences which entail dismissal from 
office two are of intere.st as bearing on our present 
subject. One is the offence of ju miao pu chai, 
entering the temple (to jierform duties connected 
therewith) without having undergone purifica¬ 
tion. The other is the offence of ni sang ju miao, 
entering the temple while in a state of mourning, 
and concealing the fact. The temple-rninistrant 
1 For references to similar functions carried out in ancient 
times by the monarch see SBE xxviii. 222 f. ; cf. Biot, 1. 466 f. 

3 For a similar custom In ancient times see Biot, ii. 107 f. 

8 For further references to hand-washing as a ritual act in 
China see Biot, 1. 466 f., ii. 230. It will be seen that there were 
occasions on which the ablution had to be performed by the 
emperor himself. For observations on the religious significance 
of the rite, and its use in other parts of the world, see art. 
Hand, vol. vL p. 498 f. 
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who is in mourning is expected to notify the fac 
without delpy to his official superiors, in order that 
arrangements may be made to have his duties 
temporarily delegated to some one else. 

There are several references in ancient Chinese 
religious literature to a curious belief that, when 
the rites of strict purification had been scrupulously 
fulfilled, the purified worshipper would see the 
spirits to whom his sacrifice was to be offered and 
on whom his thoughts had been concentrated (see, 
e.g.y SBE xxvii. 448, xxviii. 211). This rathei 
startling statement should not be taken as tin 
expression of a literal belief that the spirits would 
present themselves before the worshipper’s Inxiily 
eyes. It is not impossible, indeed, that statements 
of this kind indicate the survival of pre-historic 
beliefs similar to those which existed down to our 
own time among the Eskimo or the American 
Indians, who believed that the fastings and other 
austerities whicli a youth underwent at puberty 
would enable him to see his guardian-spirit.^ It is 
also possible that among the ancient Chinese, as 
among many sects known to Christendom, fasting 
and other ascetic practices were the cause of 
psychical disturbances which resulted in ‘ visions.’* 
An interesting parallel to our Chinese text is to be 
found in the ‘oracle’ of the Montanist prophete.ss 
Priscilla, which declared that ‘ purity unites (with 
the Spirit), and they (the pure) see visions, and 
bowing their faces (lownward, they hear distinct 
words spoken.’* The Chinese, however, under the 
sober influences of Confucianism, have shown little 
inclination to carry their religious austerities to 
morbid extremes; indeed, worshippers are told 
that they should not emaciate themselves till the 
bones appear, nor should they let their seeing and 
hearing become aflected by their austerities.* 
Confucian Chinese, therefore, prefer to interpret 
the classical references to the visibility of spirits 
in a sense similar to that in which the term tHen 
yen (‘heavenly eye’) is understood by Buddhist 
mystics. This ‘neavenly eye’ is muen the same 
thing as Plato’s ‘ eye of the soul ’ when it is turned 
towards reality, or the ‘mind’s eye’and ‘heart’s 
eye’ of Gregory of Nyssa and St. Augustine. 
When our Chou dynasty enthusiast expressed his 
belief that the spirits would become visible to their 
faithful and purified devotee, he probably meant 
exactly what was in the mind of the 15th cent. 
Christian mystic who said ; 

* 8 i tu esses intus bonus et purus, tuno omnia sine Impedl- 
mento videres et bene caperes. Ck>r purum peuetrat caelum et 
infernum ’ (de Jmit. Christi, li. 4). 

3. Purification in ancestor-cult— Strict purity 
has always been enjoined on those who officiate at 
the sacrifices to the dead. 

* When a filial son is about to sacrifice, he is anxious that all 
^reparations should be made beforehand. . . . The temple and 
ts apartments having been repaired . . . the husband and 
wife, after and fasting, bathe their heads and persons and 
array themselves In full dress.’® 

Purity is indicated W the very name of the 
great spring festival of (jh’iiig-niing, at which the 
family graves are visited, repaired if necessary, 
and swept clean ; for cKing ming means ‘ pure and 
bright.’ This phrase contains an allusion to the 

1 See artt. Fastino, vol. v. p. 761 f., Aubtbritirs, vol. U. pp, 
228, 230t>, 281* 

a See H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, Ix)ndon, 1876-96,1.4 
201; Tylor, li. 410 f.; J. B. Pratt, The Psychology of 
ReligioiLS Belief, New York, 1908, pp. 66 , 97; see also art. 
Fasting, vol. v. p. 759. 

• Ouoted by Kiifus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, 
Londom 1909. p. 62. 

4 SBE xxvii. 87. We may refer to the book of Mencius, how¬ 
ever, for a curious case in which fasting and purification were 
carried to a morbid extreme (see I^gge, li. 284 f.) 

® SBB xxviii. 214 ; cf. 292 and see xxvii. 87. For observations 
on the ritual washing of the head see art. Hbad, vol. vi. p. 688 
(i 7 ( 6 )). The Ohinese phrase here used Is mu-yii, which is the 
term ordinarily employed to denote ritual ablutions and in¬ 
cludes washing of the head (see Legge, i. 284X 


belief that on this day all nature achieves a general 
purification and renewal. This was symbolized by 
the lighting of ‘ new fires’ to take the place of the 
old fires which, in accordance with ancient custom, 
had been extinguished on or before the preceding 
day. The term han shih (‘cold eating’) was 
applied to the day (or to the three days) preceding 
the Ch'ing-ining festival because, as the old fires 
had been put out and the new ones were not yet 
lighted, it was impossible to do any cooking.* The 
ceremony of lighting new fires is almost forgotten 
now, but there is ample evidence that it once took 
place and that it was regarded partly as a purifica¬ 
tory rite by whicli evil was extinguished and the 
old life transformed into something new and clean.* 
Both ‘pure water’ and ‘pure lire’ occupied a place 
in the ritual ofl'erings of ancient China.* Frazer, 
referring to a certain lire-ccremony still celebrated 
in the province of Fulikien, records the significant 
fact that ‘tlie chief performers in the ceremony 
. . . refrain from women for seven days, and fast 
for three days before the festival.’* The well- 
known custom of letting off tire-crackers, which is 
intended to exorcize evil spirits and ellect a general 
purification, is still well known throughout China. 

‘ Disembodied spirits,’ as de Croot says, ‘ are afraid 
of fire. ’ ® The original meaning of the Ch’ing-raing 
festival has been obscured in China by the fact 
that the day came to be regarded as the appropriate 
occasion for the performance of the spring cere¬ 
monies in honour of deceased ancestors; and the 
niportance of the ancestral cult naturally caused 
the other assoiuations of the festival to recede 
into the background. But the idea of purity is 
associated witii the performance of the ancestral 
rites no less closely than with the renewal of 
nature’s activities, though, as we shall see below, 
pollution of a distinctive kind was believed to be 
naeparable from the mere fact of being in mourn- 
ng or of having come in contact with death. The 
ancient customs forbade any apiiroach to the tombs 
gr the spirit-tablets by any member of the family 
who baa sullied the honour of his house b^ com¬ 
mitting a crime, or who had brought disgrace 
upon himself or his ancestors.® This is interesting 
a.s showing that something better than mere ‘ ritufd 
purity’ was expected of those who paid religious 
honours to the dead. 

4. Popular purificatory rites.—Apart from the 
State rituals and the national cults of Confucius 
and of ancestors, there are many occasions on wliich 
ceremonial purilication in .some form or other was 
tormerly practised by the people, though in modem 
"Ames most of these rites have tended to become 
bsolete. At an ancient triennial drinking festival 
described in the Li Chi there was a ceremonial 
washing of hands and rinsing of cups {SBE xxvii. 
56, xxviii. 435 f.). In the Confucian A nalecta there 
.3 an interesting passage which, according to the 
sommentators, contains a reference to an ola custom 
)f ‘ washing the hands and clothes at some stream 
lU the third month, to put away evil influences’ 
Legge, i. 249). Purification ceremonies, whereby 
1 See R. F. Johnston, Lion and Dragon in Northern China, 
London, 1910, pp. 186-187. There is a well-known Chinese 
legend which professes to trace the Han Shih festival to an 
episocie attributed to the 7th cent, b.o., but it was probably 
invented to explain a ritual of which the ori^nai meaning had 
been lost. See L. Wieger, Moral Tenets and Customs in China, 
Ho-Kien-fu, 1913, p. 427 f.; and H. A. Giles, A Chinese Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, London, 1898, no. 863. 

a See PC^, pp. 194 f., 297, 429, and GB», pt. vii., Balder the 
Beautiful, London, 1918, i. 186f., il. 3; cf. art. Fihb, Firk-Qods, 
ol. vi. p. 28. 

« Biot, ii. 297, 816, 881 f.; SBE xxvii. 446. 

* GB^, pt. vil., Balder the Beautiful, il. 8; see art. Firk- 
WALRINO, vol vi. p. 30; cf. Virgil, Ain. xi. 786-788. 

® J. J. M. de Oroot, The Religious System of China, Leyden, 
.892-1910, bk. i. p. 366; see also bk. Ii. pp. 941-962. 

® For an early Ohinese discussion and criticism of this custom 
see Wang Ch’ung's Lun Bing, tr. A. Forke, Berlin, 1911, pt. ii. 
879. 
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disease and other things of ill omen were expelled 
from the house or locality, were regularly practised 
in the Chou dynasty, as we know from the Chou 
Li (Biot, ii. 225) ; and in various forms similar rites 
are still performed on New Year’s Eve and other 
great occasions, and at some of the village festivals.^ 
Purification and fasting formerly took place when 
marriages were announced to the spirits of the 
ancestors {SBE xxvii. 78). Before marriage the 
bridegroom went through * fast and vigil,’ and wore 
a dark-coloured cap to signify the solemnity of his 
thoughts {ib, p. 441). At one time it appears to 
have been the custom for a father to fast on the 
occasion of the birth of a child.^ Purification was 
resorted to in cases of extreme illness. 

‘All about the establishment was swept clean, inside and out. 
. . . Males and females changed their dress’ {SBE xxviii. 173). 

The patient himself, if recovery was deemed hope¬ 
less, was clothed in new raiment. 

In China, as in many other parts of the world, 
contact with death has been supposed to cause 
pollution. We have already seen that a person in 
mourning is forbidden to take part in the rituals 
of the Confucian worship, and tnat, if he conceals 
the fact that he is in mourning, he is liable to the 
punishment of dismissal. Purification is .some¬ 
times undergone by those who have merely paid 
visits of condolence to a bereaved household, 
though purification of this kind is probably carried 
out as a matter of local custom only, and in a 
perfunctory manner. 

‘Some condolerfl,' says de Oroot, ‘hide a few garlic roots 
under their garments, oon\inced that the strong smell will 
prevent the infliiences of death from clutching to their bodies; 
on leaving the house they throw the roots away in the street. 
Others, on re-entering their dwelling, purify themselves by 
stepping over a Are, or over some burning incense powder of a 
kind considered especially suitable for this and similar ends and 
therefore styled tsi'ng hiunff, “purification incense.'"* The 
same writer mentions cases where pollution caused by contact 
with a corpse is removed ‘ by passing through a small fire of 
straw kindled on the pavement.'^ 

It seems not improbable that the well-known 
custom of Government officials, after the death of 
a parent, vacating their posts and retiring into 
private life until the period of mourning is over 
(three years in theory, 27 months in practice) was 
based not merely on the traditional doctrines of filial 
piety but also on a belief that the interests of the 
State would sutler if persons who were in mourn¬ 
ing, and therefore ceremonially impure, were 
allowed to take part in public affairs. 

5. Buddhist rites.—Buddliism has various puri¬ 
ficatory rites of its own, and the rituals of all the 
sects make provision for ceremonial ablutions and 
other cleansing rites ; but, as these do not materi¬ 
ally differ from the ceremonies already described, 
it is unnecessary to mention them in detail. 
Reference has been made to the fact that chat 
is used by Buddhists to denote abstinence from 
animal food. Pilgrims to sacred hills and famous 
shrines are known in some places («.</., the Wu- 
tang mountain in Hupei) as c^i kung, a term which 
indicates that such pilgrims have undertaken to 
confine themselves to a vegetarian diet until their 
pilgrimage is over. To certain bands of rebels and 
revolutionaries the curious name chaifeiy ‘fasting 
robbers,’ has been applied. The term is derived 
from the fact that the illicit societies which were 
responsible for some of the anti-dynastic movements 
of modern times often assumed the guise of quasi- 

I Of. H. Dor^, Reoherches sur lea auperatitiona en Chinas 
Shanghai, 1911-15, Iv. 410; Johnston, pp. 179, 183, 108 f. 

> SBB xxvll. 471; for Instances of this in other countries see 

al„ pp. 162. 209f.. 231. 640f.; 

cf. SBS xxviii. 161 f. , a. •* w 

« De Groot, bk. i. p. 187. The steps taktn to punfy a house 
in which a death has occurred are describ^ by the same writer 
(bk. 1. pp. 107-110), but the description does not apply to sU 
parts ofOhina. Purffing the grave wiUi incense and by means 
of various rites and Incantations (described l^ de Oroot, bk. i. 
p. 209 f.) is practised in some localities (cf. PC* U. 486 f.). 


Buddhist sects, or borrowed certain BucUlhi.stic 
usages and formulas for the purpose of tlirowing 
an air of religious mystery over their secret rites. 
Such was the White Lotus Society, which was the 
cause of an immense amount of bloodshed in the 
reign of (Jliien-Lung. 

6 , Taoist view of purity.—In the Taoist system 
purity and purification are reganled from a point 
of view which dillers very considerably from that 
of (Jonfucianism. Chai h,s'in, ‘ t)ie fasting (or 
purified) heart,’ is strongly contrasted with the 
chi ssit chih chai^ the ceremonial purilic^ation, which 
inay bo merely external and lictitious. Ihit, when 
Chiiang Tzli and other 'laoist writens speak of the 
‘ fasting heart,’ they do not mean exactly what 
the C/Onfucian means when he insists, as we have 
seen, that true purification must he internal as 
well as external. For the Taoist the only thing 
worth fastings and purifications is the attainment 
of Tao, and for the singleminded seeker after Tao 
all ceremonies are supertlnous and meaningless. 
The ‘fasting heart’ is a negative state in whic’i 
the individual shuts himself off from sense-contact 
with the outer world, and, by discarding every¬ 
thing that is treasured by ordinary mankind, fits 
him.self for the reception of the only thing that 
endures and is incorruptible—the transcendental 
Tao,^ ‘ The height 01 self-discipline,’ says the 
Taoist, ‘is to ignore self.’* But the orthodox 
Confucian cannot ignore self (so the Taoist would 
argue) so long as he lays stress on outward observ¬ 
ances and attributes importance to the correct 
fulfilment of ‘rites.’ Moreover, ceremonies imply 
activity—and activity of a kind which, from the 
Taoist point of view, is useless. Man’s function is 
to be rather than to do. The true sage ‘does 
nothing, and therefore there is nothing that he 
does not do.’* He is one who has cleared away 
all the impurities that dimmed the lustre of his 
true self and who knows that he has transcended 
the limitations of his phenomenal Ego. His 
perfectly purified nature is in complete conformity 
with the ineffable TaOy which is never so fully 
possessed as when it eludes all observation and 
makes no outward manifestation of its presence. 
At tlie outset of his search for Tao the sage usually 
retires to the lonely hills, where he makes himself 
a romantic hermitage among the rocks and woods 
and lives on wild herbs and the pure water of the 
mountain streams. The beauty and wonder of his 
surroundings gradually enter into his soul and 
teach him tliatall the most glorious manifestations 
of external nature are but signs and symbols of 
spiritual glories that lie far beyond the range of 
unpurified vision. As he grows in spiritual stature, 
he catches fugitive glimpses of that loveliness, and 
after a long upward struggle he learns at last ‘ to 
ride upon tne gdory of the sky, where his form can 
no longer be discerned.’ * He is now a hsien-j^n — 
a Chinese term which etymologically means nothing 
more than ‘ a man of tne mountains,’ but which in 
Taoist lore means one who has attained the im¬ 
mortality and the spiritual graces which Tao alone 
can confer. One of the highest grades of this 
transcendent state is that of the cA^n-/^n, the ‘ true 
man,’ one who ‘ fulfils his destiny. He acts in ac¬ 
cordance with his nature. He is one with God and 
man.’ 

He 1b a being * whose flesh is like ice or snow, whoso demean¬ 
our is that of a virgin, who eata no fruit of the earth, but lives 
on air and dew, and who, riding on clouds with flying dragons 
for his team, roams beyond the limits of mortality.'® 

Such is the language in which the old Taoist mystics 
strove to express the inex})re8sible—language 

1 Of. H. A. Giles, Chuang TzH, London, 1889, pp. 42 f., 282 ; 
SBE xxxlx. [1891] 208 f. 

* Giles, p. 206. _ „„„ 

»/6. pp. 97, 121, 188, 209; see also the Tao-U-chxng, SBB 
xxxlx. 20. 48, 79-90, 100 f. * 1*1 

4GUes, p. 161. * 76. pp. 7.161. 
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which led in later uf^cs to pitiful misunderstanding's, 
and whicdi fostered the growth of that degraded 
modern Taoism which is a hotch-potch of magic, 
ritualism, priestly mummeries, and demonology. 
The i)rie.sts of tlie cult are, for the most part, com¬ 
paratively harmless members of society—if, indeed, 
it is possible for uselessness and harmlessness to 
co-exist. liut they aie ignorant, unenterprising, 
and superstitious; and, though they may Know a 
good deal about the mysteries of talismans and 
exorcisms, it must be confessed that they sho\ 
very little knowledge of, or interest in, the ‘ mystic 
way ’ of philosophic Taoism. 

See also Chastity (Chinese), vol. iii. p. 490. 
Literaturh.—T his has been Indicated in the article. 

K. Flk Ml NO Johnston. 

PURIFICATION (Christian).—Purilication of 
cour.se imjilies dehlement. It is the actor ojiera- 
tion of cleansing, and may be s|token of in regaid 
to things physical or things spiritual. 

The sense of sin, which has from very remote 
times oppressed man’s understanding, has led to a 
general consciousness of unworthiiiess in relation 
to tlie Deity; and this consciousness is develoiHid 
in proportion to the increasing realization of the 
holiness of God.^ The purer the religion, the 
stronger the conviction of .sej)aration—far-ofFnsse 
—from the Deity, through perscmal defilement. 
In Christianity, therefore, we may expect to find 
this sense-impression at its highest. 

I, NT modification of Jewish teaching. — 
Formerly, wlien religion itself was regar(le<l more 
or less as an external tiling, external purification 
was considered essential and adequate. Kites of 
purification—ceremonial cleansing—are common to 
all ancient religions. The Jewish religion had 
many elaborate rites of this nature. The refer¬ 
ences to ceremonial purification which are found in 
the NT are mirely Jewish, and therefore do not 
call for consideration liere.^ It is, however, quite 
otherwise as regards the teaching. Examination 
of our subject from a specifically Christian stand¬ 
point must start from the controversy about 
purifying between Christ and the Pharisees, of 
which a record is preserved in Mk 7 (cf, Mt 15). 
The teaching of Christ here, as always, is con¬ 
cerned with the inward rather than the outward. 
It is true that this was not ‘ a new’ teaching’ (id., 
6 . 7 ., Is 1“'*^), vet so far had the Jewish teachers 
of the time ueparted from the higher ideals of 
their owm prophets that it might w ell seem so to 
the maiority of peofde who heard it. AVe take 
Mk 7, then, as the locus classicus for the Christian 
principle of purification. 

The ceremonial rites of Judaism, though not 
formally abolished, are here relegated to their 
proper subordinate position. 

*It cannot be too carefully noticed that no condemnation is 
passed upon these rites of purification in themselves. Had the 
Pharisees reco^^nised their syinholism and deep moral signifi 
cance: had Jesus been certain that when they washed their 
hands they thought of or prayed for purity of heart and life. He 
would have been the last person to rebuke them, however 
much they multiplied external forms and ceremonies. These 
are useful as stepping-stones to higher things ; but the moment 
they begin to satisfy In themselves they become snares, and 
lead to superstition.’» 

Henceforth there can be no ceremonial, but only 
moral, deHlemcnt. It is sin alone that defiles a 
man and renders him impure. It is from sin, 
therefore, that purification must be sought and 
obtained. Unless ceremonial purification is truly 

1 Only the greatest saint can realize that he is the greatest 
sinner. 

a E.g., Jn 2« 32 a, Lk 2 aa, Mk 78 , Lk 6i4, Ac 2ia^- as, etc. 

* H. M. Luckock, Footprinti of the Son of Man as traced by 
Mark, ed. Ix)ndon, 1902, p. 149f., on Mk 7. Not only does 
Christ not condemn, but, on occasion, He orders the observance 
of rites of purification (cf. Mk l-W). Yet it should be remem¬ 
bered that He did not alwaj’s Himself observe the traditions in 
this respect (Lk 1188), nor did His disciples (Mk 72). 


symbolic of that which is much higher, much 
holier than itself, it is indeed a vain thing. 

Thus purification becomes entirely svmbolic for 
Christians.^ St. Paul’s treatment of tne question 
of eircumcision illustrates his attitude tow’ards 
purification and show’s that he had grasped the 
principle of Christ’s teaching in this matter. 

2 . The sacraments.—The primary significance 
of baptism seems to have been that of cleansing, 
and usually, though not always, it was understood 
in a more than material sense. The Pauline 
Epistles throughout regard baptism as a cleansing 
from sin. It has been said that the idea of purifica¬ 
tion attains its highest form in the Christian rite of 
baptism ; certainly it is on the spiritual purification 
that the emphasis is now laid. 

As ‘baptism had in Judaism come to mean purificatory con¬ 
secration, with a twofold reference—from an old state and to 
a new—so was it in Christianity .'2 

The gift of the Holy Spirit does not seem at 
first to have been associated with the baptismal 
ct*remony (cf. Ac 8^®). The rite seems to have 
been regarded by the primitive Church simply as 
a cleansing from sin, bringing about the renew’al 
of a former undefiled state. The convert must be 
purified in the laver of regeneration,® as a prepara¬ 
tion for the reception of that wliich is to follow.'* So 
ell'ective is the purification here that it can be 
regarded as ‘ a cleath unto sin, and a new birth 
unto righteousness’—not a generation, hut a re¬ 
generation. This conception is maintained in 
the Baptismal Ollice of the Churcli of England in 
the prayer for the sanctification of the water to the 
mystical w’ashing away of sin and in the vow of 
renunciation.® 

* Since the middle of the second century the notions of 
baptism in the Church have not essentiallv altered. The result 
of baptism was universally considered to ne forgiveness of sins, 
and this pardon was supposed to effect an actual sinlessness 
which now required to be maintained.'8 

This maintenance was supplied by the second 
great sacrament, which, ofl’ering the means of com¬ 
munion with God, through outward and visible 
signs, became the recognized channel for the con¬ 
veyance of grace and strength to the soul, purified 
already in baptism, and a guarantee of the continu¬ 
ance of that purification. Yet it w'as soon realized 
that the flesh still remained weak and continued 
to act as an instrument of defilement to the spirit. 
Thus, just as it was necessary that the purification 
of baptism should cleanse from sin and so prepare 
for the gift of the Holy Spirit, so it hec:ame 
necessary that a formal purification should precede, 
cleanse, and preT)are for the gift received in Holy 
Communion. Hence the further sacrament of 
penance (y.v.jand absolution, which was entirely 
a rite of purification in its conception and efl'ect.^ 
‘The original poHition was that Ijaptism alone was the cure 
for sin ; it was in itself sufficient for the needs of the believer. 
Experience, however, showed the difficulty of tliis position ; it 
became more and more clear that Christians were not immune 
from the attacks of sin, and if sinlessness were really required 
from them as a condition of salvation few indeed would be 
saved. Sin after baptism thus became a practical problem ; a 

Cf. esp. Tit 118, Ro 1414. 20 , 1 Co fiH, 2 Co 71,1 Jn 88,1 P l«a, 
Ac 16» F.ph He 9l3f., Ac 10l4f.. 

2 ERE li. 3778 , art. Baptism (New Testament) ; cf. also Chry¬ 
sostom's oi alperiKoi ^dirriafxa exovaiv, ov <t>u>Ti<r/jia, ap. Suicer, 
Thesaurus, Amsterdam, 1728, S.v. ^wTia/ma. 

8 At a much later period Cyprian speaks of ‘ lavacnim regenera- 
tionis et sanctificationis' (cf. Cyprian, Ep. Ixxlv. 7,6, ae Bono 
Patienticp, 6 ; also Tcrtullian, de jies. Camis, 47; for other refer¬ 
ences in Cyprian to purification in baptism see de Bab. Virg, 
2, 23, Ep, Ixviil. 16, Ixxlii. 18. 

4 Cf. 1 Co 611 He 1022. 

8 Note also tne prayer, * We call upon thee for this Infant, 
that he, coming to thy holy Baptism, may receive remission of 
his sins by spiritual regeneration.’ 

8 A. Harnack, HisU of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, II. 
140. 

7 Note the comprehensiveness of the words of absolution : *by 
his authority committed to me, 1 absolve fliee from aU thy 
sins.’ 
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leoond baptism, suggested by some, was regarded as impossible, 
but nevertheless analogous rites—in so far as they were looked 
upon as sacramonts—were established. Penitence (or Penance, 
to use the more customary word) and the Mass came to he used 
as the sacramental means whereby Christians could be cleansed 
from the stains of post-baptismal sin, and the ministry of the 
Church developed into a great system for their administration, 
in order to heal and comfort souls stricken with sin and calling 
for the care of a physician.’ 1 

The Roman Church to this day insists upon this 
formal purification for the individual before allow¬ 
ing access to the second great sacrament. It is 
impossible not to recognize in the provision for 
frequent and continual purification of a formal 
kind, even apart from any particular material 
ceremony, a dangerous resemblance to the older 
and pre-Christian usages.* The Church of England 
has never insisted upon this pre-communion purifi¬ 
cation, yet has rigntly recognized the essential 
idea in the collect at the opening of the Communion 
Office : ‘ Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts . . 
and in the confession and absolution which must 
precede the reception of the sacrament. It is on 
these lines that purification is treated in the otlier 
offices and prayers of this Church.* 

3 . Purification and the contemplative life.—The 
idea that underlies purification has always appealed 
most strongly, as we have already hinted, to the 
more earne.st and sincere Christian. It has been 
the initial cause of many great movements, both 
within and without the orthodox body; the 
Novatian and the Montanist movements, e.(/., were 
attempts to realize this idea. But it is ahove all 
in mysticism ( 7 .V.), with its passionate desire for 
communion with God, that we find the greatest 
stress laid upon purification. It is an e.s.sential 
part of the system. It is tl»e earliest path—‘ the 
purgative way ’—which alone can lead to illumina¬ 
tion.’ To those who follow it will come indeed 
many a ‘dark night of the soul,’ until the end is 
reached and the achievement of {mrilication brings 
light. The process is a gradual advancement, step 
by step, at each of which .something is left behincl. 
As the runner strips himself of one garment after 
another in order to attain the goal that is set 
before him, so the mystic must di.sencuml)er him¬ 
self of all material or spiritual hindrances, as he 
strives after ])urilication. 

‘ Now be assured tliat no one can be enlightened unless he be 
first cleansod or purified and stripped. . . . Thus there are 
three stages: first, the purification ; . . . The puriflmtion con- 
cerncth those who arc beginning or repenting, and is brought 
to pass in a threefold wise; by coritritiori and sorrow for sin, 
by full confession, by hearty amendment.’^ 

This notion of purification a.s an absolutely 
essential element in the religious life was tlie 
immediate cause of monasticisrn (f/.v.). It was 
in order to e.scape the defilement which, it was 
thought, was almost uece.s 8 arily incurred in living 
the ordinary life of men that the extraordinary 
life was adopted. There were fewer enemies to 
contend with in the seclusion of the cell or the 
monastery, and against these the most severe 
measures were taken—fastings, self-mortifications, 
and constant prayer. Only a state of purification 
could bring about that condition of holiness which 
is the passport to eternity.® Tlie practice and 
exaltation of celibacy most probably find here their 
root motive. Thus the two great( 3 st developments 
of the contemplative life—mysticism and nionasti- 

1 Kirsopp Lake, 2'he Stewardship of Faiths Loudon, 1915, 

p. 116. 

8 Of., e.^r., Eur. Ion, 96, 

. . . KaOapal^ Si Spoiroii 
a<i)vSpai'dp.€yoi (rT«ix«Tt vaov^. 

« Of., «.(/., the Collect for the Sixth Sunday after Epiphany; 
'Grant us, we beseech thee, that, having this hope, we may 
purify ourselves, even as he is pure’; see also Clem. Rom. 
xxix. 1, and many references in 'fhe Shepherd of Hennas. 

* Theologia Germanica, tr. S. W'inkworth, London, 1854, 
ch. xiv. 

0 Of. Mt 68: ' Blessed are the pure In heart: for they shall see 
Ood.' 


cism—may fairly be said to lie developments of 
the Christian idea of purification.^ 

4. Purification through suffering. —No article 
on Chri.stian purification would be complete 
without consideration of the purificatory influence 
inherent in sutlering. Perhaps the best illustra¬ 
tion of this to bo found in literature is contained 
in the beautiful poem of Mrs. Hamilton King, 
Ugo BassVs Sermon in the Hospital.'^ It is not 
given to many to attain purification in this way, 
though opportunity is rarely lacking. 

‘ It is only those who are already far in the path of spiritual 
growth who are purified by svilTcring, even as the Captain of 
our Salvation was thus made perfect.’8 

Those, however, who do through suffering win the 
peace of God which pasaeth all understanding 
reach a level of purification which is higlier and 
more perfect than that which can be attained in 
anv other manner. 

Tl»e suflering which comes to us through the 
fault of another would seem to possess a very high 
capacity for j)urification. This kind of purifica¬ 
tion embraces the idea that lies at the rot>t of 
atonement. It is exemplified in its most [)erfect 
form in the life of Christ Himself,^ and it i.s on 
tliese lines only that it is possible for men to 
become pure even as He is pure and, in .so scaling 
the rugged heights of true Christian purification, 
to win for themselves the beatific vision of the 
promised land which lies beyond—‘ the glory that 
shall be revealed.’ 

5 . Cleansing of the conscience.—When it has 
been once realized that it is no longer purification 
of the body but purification of the conscience and 
character that is the really essential thing,® it 
will be seen that the need for purification may 
exist even when the act which would render the 
person obviously impure has not been committed. 
This is indeed definitely taught by Christ Himself 
in the Sermon on the Mount.^ Many other nations 
beside.s the Jews have required a ceremonial puri¬ 
fication of the body after deeds of lust and btood- 
.shed. Christianity, if it is to follow the conception 
of its Founder, requires the purification of the 
conscience after the ‘will’ to commit such deeds, 
even wlien the opportunity of aidually doing tliem 
has been lacking. Again, non-Christian ciircmouial 

uritication can be and sometimes lias been refused, 

lit Chri.stian purification can never be refused to 
the true penitent ivho seeks for it. 

6. Ceremonies of purification still observed in 
Christianity.—The P’east of the Purification of the 
Rle.s.sed Virgin Mary is still observed by the 
Church. Rut the ceremony which it commemo¬ 
rates was a [>urely Jewish rite, though it has 
been taken over by Christianity in the Office for 
the Chuicliing of Women after childbirth. The 
notion of legal uncleanness, which prevented the 
Jewi.sh mother from appearing in public until after 
the ceremonial purification had Vjeen performed, 
has been droiiped."^ The many women who still 
insist very strongly on going to this service before 
going elsewhere do so from the notion of thanks¬ 
giving rather than from that of purification. They 
have no idea of being legally unclean. Tlie oiler- 
ing of t he Iamb, pigeon, or turtle-dove which was 
connected with the purification idea has given 
place to a money-otiering, whicli, though forming 

1 For many references to purification in mysticism see 
E. Underhill, The Mfjstic H’ay, London, 1913. 

8 H. E. llaniiltoii Kinjf, The Disciplen^, London, 1887, pp 96- 
121. See also J. R. lllinjfworth, ‘The i’roblcm of Pain,’ in Lxtx 
Mxindi, do. 1889, pp. 113-126. 

8 W. Temple, Cnxtrch and Nation, rx>ndon, 1916, p. 66. 

4 He 210 ; cf. Rev 714. » Cf. Ja 4«, 1 P 128. 

«Cf. Mt 688. 34.28. 

1 Innocient HI., in the canon law (Cap. tmieo de Punf. post 
partum) :* If women after child-hearing desire immediately 
to enter the Church, they commit no sin by so doing, nor are 
they to be hindered.’ 
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an actual part of tlie service, a^^ain emphasizes 
the thanksgivin<j: motive. 

7 . Purification of churches after suicide, sacri¬ 
lege, etc.—Ceremonies of purification are still 
observed in many churches for reasons of this 
nature. Tlie idea is that of restoration to the 
former state of holiness conveyed by consecration. 

8 . Purification of the sacred person. — The 
Church of Rome has many elaborate directions for 
the purification of the individual priest after 
accidental or unconscious defilement. 

Literature.— See the works mentioned in the article. 

H. C. TOWN.SEND. 

PURIFICATION (Ejxyptian).—T. Introduc¬ 
tory OBSERVATIONS. — Owing to the prevailing 
climatic and geographical conditions tlie entire 
water-sui)ply of Egypt is derived from the river 
Nile. When the weather is hot, the modern 
Egyptian bathes at least once a day either in a 
bath in his house or else in the river or a canal. 
The heat and du.st combined make washing essential 
for health and comfort. Washing, therefore, must 
have been one of the common acts of daily life in 
ancient no less than in modern Egypt. 

The ground that the Nile cannot reach by irriga¬ 
tion, inundation, or percolation is to all ajniear- 
arices dead—a barren and <lusty tract of crumbling 
clods. But, when once this ground is inundated or 
irrigated, it soon begdns to show signs of life and 
grows green with vegetation in a remarkably short 
space of time. 

Thus the same Nile waters both cleansed and 
vivified—a phenomenon that seems to have pro¬ 
foundly influenced the ancient Egyptians’ ideas 
about purification (see below, esp. V. i, 3 ). 

II. Materials and vessels employed for 
PURIFICATION. —I. Materials.—Water was the 
most usual as well os the most natural purificatory 
medium. Natron, i.e. native carbonate of soda^ 
(variously named hsmn, smn^ smin^ ntVy was 
often dissolved in the water to enhance its cleansing 
properties.* Natron was also used dry (see below, 
V. 2 (rf), 7 (a)); a l)ox of this substance is included 
among tlie requirements of the dead in certain 
Middle Kingdom funerary prayers.* Incense was 
used for fumigation, but was apparently also em- 
loyed like the dry natron (see below, V. 2 (e)(ii.)). 
and was likewise regarded as purificatory (see 
below, VI. 4 ), and so, in a secondary sense, were 
food and drink (see below, V. i ((/)). 

2 . Vessels.—Two varieties of metal ewer and a 
basin were used for washing the hands.® 

The tall thin ewer was named snb’t,^ the souat one, appar¬ 
ently, or Iisniny ; 8 the basin was named or 6'ivty.^o 

The same kind of basin was used for feet-ablutions,*^ 
but the ewer employed for this purpose was of a 
very curious sbaj)e.^* 

All these vessels could be made of gold or silver, 
but were more usually of copper.^* For bathing or 

1 See A. Lucaa, Journal of Egyptian Archceology i. [1914] 
120 . 

2 E.g., K. Set,he, Die alfdgyp. Pyramidentexte (hereafter 
cited ae Pyr.), Leipzii^, 1908-10, 26 f., 849, 2015. 

^ E.g., r. K. Newberry and F. U. Urillith, El-Bersheh, 
London, n.d. (189.5), i. pi. x. 

4 p. Laeau, Sarcophages anUrinirs an nouvel empire, Paris, 
1903 07, i. 203, ii. 56, 58 ; Newberry-Ciriflith, loc. cit. 

® N. de 0. Davies, The Rock 'Tombs of Sheikh Saul, Ijondon, 
1901, pi. ix. ; A. M. Blackman, The Rock Ttmibs of Meir, do. 
1914, iii. pis. xxiv. 2, xxxviii. 2; I^icau, flg^s, 37, 38, 40-48. 

® Pyr. 1179ft. 7 Laeau, 28118, no. 32, fijf. 40. 

8 I.e. * the thln^ that belong to or contains natron (-water)’ 
(Laeau, 28024, no. 25, 28027, no. 26). 

^ Pyr. 1322a; Book of the Dead, clxxil. 32 f.; Book of the 
Dead, unless otherwise specified, stands for E. Naville, Dae 
agyplische Todtenbuch der xviii. bie xx. Dynaetie, Berlin, 1886. 

10 I^cau, 28024, no. 26, 28027, no. 26. 

11 Book of the Dead, loc. cit. 

12 Lacan, 280.35, nos. 27, 28, 28037, nos. 87, 88, fig. 88 ; Sethe, 
ap. L. Borchardt, Grabd^kmal dee Kbnige &a\I]LU’ri', he\pz\%, 
1910,11. 98. 

13 Laeau, 28024, nos. 25, 26, 28123, nos. 41, 42 ; Book of the 
Dead, loo. cit. 


sprinkling purposes, earthenware pitchers wer 6 
employed ; also a metal vase named hs-tf or a 
S7ibd-ewer.^ 

The pitchers, variously designated nmed,^ and 'Jft*<,* 

were sometimes of gold.fl The As-f-vase was usually copper, 
but sometimes gold or silver.* Piankhi Stele, line 112, mentions 
‘ all the vessels for the purification of a king, of gold and every 
precious stone.’ The stone vessels woulcf perhaps he those 
originally made of pottery. For fuller details and a number of 
useful references see Keca, Der Opfertanz dee dgyptiechen 
Konige, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 64fif., and 212-214. 

III. Secular washing, sanitation, and 

SANITARY OBSERVANCES.— In an Old Kingdom 
palace the toilet-rooms were designated * House of 
the Morning’a noble’s house of the 
Middle Kingdom ‘ Cabinet of the Morning’ (J^nwty 
dw\‘t). They would have comnrised from q^uite 
early times a privyand a hatnroom,® of which 
excellent examples (XVIIIth dynasty) have been 
unearthed at El-Amarna.* The ‘ House * or 
‘Cabinet of the Morning’ was probably so named 
because, as in modern Egypt, anlutions were per¬ 
formed immediately upon rising. 

Morning ablutions were so much a matter of course that 
a * wash ’ {i'w) is not an uncommon term for a light morn¬ 
ing repast-—a petit dejeuner doubtless being served directly 
the morning toilet had been completed. 

The compound pr-div', ty ‘House of the Morning,* 
obsolete after the Old Kingdom, survived right 
down into Ptolemaic times as the name of the 
temple vestry.*^ 

1. Bathing,—A Pharaoh or noble, when he took 
a bath, seems to have squatted or stood in a tank, 
or upon a stone slab or pedestal, while servants 
poured water over him ; ** tlie water often contained 
natron.^* Two attendants rubbed him dry,** after 
which he was sometimes fumigated with incense.*® 

2 . Purification of the mouth.—'Fhe mouth was 
ceremonially purified by chewing natron (see 
below, V. 2 (e) (ii.), 7 (a)); but this was doubtless 
also a secular practice. Incense was apparently 
put to a similar use. The mouth, one would 
magine, was afterwards swilled out with water. 

The natron was certainly spat out.*® 

After the mouth had been cleansed with natron. It was said 
to be like the mouth of a sucking calf on the day it was born.17 
A light repast, consisting of a loaf of bread and a jar of drink, 
was calle<i i'w-r\, ‘a mouth-wash.’^8 Perhaps the word i'w, 
‘breakfast,’mentioned above, is an abbreviation of i'w-rj. If 
so, the official in charge of ‘ all the places of the king’s mouth- 
ablutionwas not a courier who assisted at the royal toilet, 
but, as Sethe supposes,'<*<> the person responsible for the proper 
serving of the Pharaoh’s breakfast. 

3 . "Washing of the feet.—The feet would have 
been frequently washed, as in the modern East; ** 
there was a special ewer for feet-ablutions (see 
above, II. 2 ). 

1 Newberry-Orlffith, 1. pi. x.: C. R. Lepsius, Denkindler aug 
Aegypten und Aethiopien, Berlin, 1851-59, iii. pi. 231ft. 

2 Pyr. 1180a; Laeau, figs. 63, 56. 3 Laeau, fig. 66. 

4 Pyr. 1116ft. 3 II. Kees, RTr xxxvi. [1914] 7. 

6 I^cau, 28024, no. 29, 28027, no. 27. 

7 For a Ilnd dynasty tomb latrine see Britieh Aeeooiation 
Report for 1914, p. 215. 

3 N. de Q. Davies and A. H. Qardiner, Tomb of Amenemhit, 
London, 1914, p. 74 ; A. Mariette, Lee Mastabae de I’ancien 
empire, Paris, 1882-89, D47, p. 308; Gardiner, RTr xxxiv. 
1912]198. 

» Borchardt, Mitt, der deutsch. Orient-Geeellech., no. 60(1912], 

p. 20 f. 

10 Pyr. 716a, 1876a, ft; F. LI. Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from 
Kahun and Gurob, London, 1899, pp. 8, 101 ; A. Erman, 
Gesprdch einee Lebensmuden mit eeiner Seele, Berlin, 1896, p. 
30, n. 1. 

u RTr xxxiv. 196-198, xxxvi. Iff. 

12 Newberry-Griffith, i. pi. x.; see below, V. a (c) (d), 7 (ft). 

18 Newberry-Griffith, loc. cit. 

14 I*yr. 619ft. *® /ft. 1164c, 1181ft, 2066ft. 

l« /ft. 26c, d. *7 /ft. 27d. 

18 E.g., M. A- Murray, Sagqara Mastabae, London, 1905, pis. 
xxl. xxiii. ; Pyr. 60a. There is a variant, *fttc-r;, ‘purification 
of the mouth.' Accordingly, Infini, an XVIIIth dynasty 
magnate, says: ‘ 1 was supplied from the table of the king, 
with bread of the king's moutli-purification' (Sethe, Urkunden 
dee dgvp. AUertume, iv. [Leipzig, 1906J 59; Griffith, The Inecrip- 
Hone of Sim D^r lUfeh, London, 1889, pi. i. lines 44, 61). 
i» Mariette, p. 229; cf. p. 186. 90 Ap, Borchardt, ii. 93. 

91 Book of the Dead, clxxii. 38, 41. 
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4* Cleaning" of nails.—Care was taken to keep 
the lin;;er- and toe-nails clean.^ 

^ 1 * The face.—Vrom the time of the 

early Old Kingdom^ and onwards the custom was 
to shave ofl all facial hair, a false beard being 
assumed on special occasions.* 'I'he moustache is 
very rare.^ 

(o) The head. —From early Old Kingdom times 
the hair of the head was cither closely cropped or 
shaved oil entirely, wigs being worn by the upper 
and well-to-do classes.® 

For cooks and personal servants with their heads close shaven 
for the sake of cleanliness see Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir^ 
11. pi. xviii. 10, lii. p. 31, pis. xxiii, 1, xxv. xxvi,; Newherry- 
rtrlfflth, El-Rcrsheh, i. pi. xiii. ; P. Virey, Le Tombeau de 
Rekhrnara, Paris, 1881 ), pi. xlil. ; W. Wreszinski, Atlas zur 
altdgyp. Kullurgeschichtc, Leipzi{f, 1914, pi. 7a. For repre¬ 
sentations of barbers shavinj^ men’s heads see Newberry. Beni 
Ilasaji, ii. pis. iv., xiii. Razors (?) formed part of the uurial 
equipment in the Illrd dynast}’.® 

6 . Depilation.—There is evidence for thinking 
that depilation was practised by the upper classes 
and priests in the Old and Middle Kingdom, as it 
certainly was by the priests in later times (see 
below, V. 7 (/)). 

There is a passage in Sinuhe (line 291 f.) which suff^rcsts 
that part of tnat exile’s toilet uixm his return to civilization 
consisted in the removal of body ■hair.’? It should be noted, 
loo, that the modern Ejjyptian peasants of both sexes shave 
off their pubic hair. 

7 . Purification before a meal.—The Fgyptians, 
in ancient as in modern times, ])urilied tlKMusclves 
before partaking of food ; indeed, as (drillith points 
out,® ‘purify oneself* is equivalent to ‘take a 
meal.* This purilication would usually have con¬ 
sisted merely in the washing of the hands. 

*Thy hands are washed . . . thy Jfca washes himself, thy ka 
sits down, he eats bread with theo.’* Even before drlnkinj? a 
cup of beer, a man would have his hands washed by his wife.l® 
The washing of the hands was often followed by 
fumigation with incense. 

In the list of requisites for a banquetn ‘water for washing 
the hands’ is immediately followed by ‘incense.’ Davies 12 
shows two servants, one of whom pours water from a ewer into 
a basin, while the other holds a brazier of binning Incense.)® 
Table servants were required to have clean hands.)* 

IV . Social purity and purification.—\} y 
this is meant the avoidance or removal of impurities 
which impair man’s relations with the community. 

1. Circumcision.— See art. Circumcision (Egyp¬ 
tian), vol. iii. p. 67011 *. 

2 . Purification at birth.—A child was washed 
immediately after birth.)® The cutting of the 
umbilical cord seems to have been associated >vith 
purification and is given a religious signification 
in Book the Dead, xvii. 19.)® 

3 . Purification after sexual intercourse.—The 
modern Egyptian men of the peasant class are 
very scrupulous about purifying themselves after 
sexual intercourse or after a nocturnal emission, 
sometimes having a bath, and always washing 
the genital organs. 

) Pyr. 136Sa, 2015d ; cf. below, V. a (d), 7 (f); for a pedicurist 
attending to a man’s toe-nails see Newberry, .Beni HorSan, 
London, 1893-11)00, ii. pi. iv. rog. 2, left end. 

a J. E. Quibcll, Tomb of Hesy, Cairo, 1913, pis, xxlx.-xxxH. 

* Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, Eng. Ix)ndoii, 1394, 

p. 226. 

4 Ib. ; O. EUliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, London, 1911, 
p. 124. 

fi See Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 219 fl. 

® Quibell, p. S3f., figs. 14, 15. 

7 A. H. Gardiner, Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, Paris, 1916, 

^8 Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the J. Ry lands Library, 
Manchester, 1909, ili. 82, with n. 11 ; see also his Stories of the 
High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 44. 

» Pyr. 788C-789C ; cf. Virey, p. 127. 

10 Pap. D’Orbiney, xii. line 8 f. D Murray, pi. i. 

1* Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said, pi. lx. 

See also Blackman, ZA 1. [1912] 66 ff. 

14 A. H. Gardiner and A. E. P. Weigall, Topographical 
Catalogue of the. Private Tombs of Thebes, London, 1903, p. 24, 
nos. 92, 101, p. 32, no. 176, p. 88 , no. 238. 

1 ® Erman, Die Marchen des Papyrus Westcar, Berlin, 1890, L 
63; cf. H. Grapow. Urkunden des iigyp, Altertums, r. 
[Leipzig, 1916] p. 23, line 16, p. 24, line 18. 

)6 See Grapow, Germ, tr., p. 10, n. 1. 


Perhaps this explains why the citizen (nds) regnlarlv ba.hed 
in the pool after spending the day with the wife of Ubaoner in 
the pavilion.! 

■ of women.—(a) During menstrua¬ 

tion. —The Egyptian women washed them.selvcs 
with water containing natron during their periods.* 

'The Eg>p. for ‘ menstruate’ is ir hsmn, ‘make a purification 
Wth natron’ (for hsimi as an active verb, ‘purify,’ see 11 . 

^Ji<’^(>yhph.-de7not. Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1867 - 82 , p. 
996; /f7’r xvi. [1807] f> 0 f.). 

Ihe women evidently performed these particular 
ablutions in a special part of the house.* This, 
and the women’s quarters in general, .seem, as in 
a modern Egyptian house, to have been ujistairs.* 

(^) After chihUArth. —^V’^or^len purified them¬ 
selves for fourteen days after cliildbirth. When 
this purification was accoinplislicd, they could re¬ 
sume their household duties.® The purilication 
consisted in washing and in fumigation with in¬ 
cense,® also perhaps in eating a special kind of 
cake.*^ The pr-mst, ‘ birth-house,’ also called 
ht-bw, ‘house of i))n*ification,’ attached to Ptole¬ 
maic temples of goddesses, suggests that a woman 
remained secluded in a special apartment during 
her accouchement and subsequent purification.^ 
Chassinat believes that this seclusion extended 
also over the whole period of pregnancjy. 

V . Religious purity and purification. — 
By this is meant the avoidance or removal of im¬ 
purities which impair man’s relations with the 
gods. 

I. Purification of the living Pharaoh.—Many 
ceremonies and beliefs which originally were con¬ 
nected with the king alone obtained, during the 
feudal period, a general use and application ; un¬ 
less this is recognized, their true significance is 
often oEscured. 

(a) In infancy. —The Pharaoh was apparently 
fitted for the kingship by a purification undergone 
in early childhood. The officiants, according to 
the XVnith dymxsty accounts, were supposed to 
be the gods A turn and Month, or Ke-Harakhte and 
Amun.* The ceremony, which consisted in sprink¬ 
ling the child with water, was not merely purifica¬ 
tory ; it endowed the prospective ruler with vital 
force and certain divine qualities.)® It is po.ssihle 
that in early times royal children were washed at 
birth in the sacred pool of the State god.)) 

{b) Before coronation .—Piankhi, on his way to 
Heliopolis, ‘ was purified in the midst of the Cool 
Fool,’ and ‘ his face was washed in the water of 
Nun in which the sun-god washes his face.’)* By 
this act Piankhi was brought into close association 
with the sun-god, who was about to bo asked to 
recognize him as his son. Like the pilgrimage to 
Heliopolis itself, it probably formed part of a pro¬ 
cedure followed by every I'^liaraoh.)* It was with 
a view to his being affiliated to the sun-god that 
the deceased Pharaoh, apparently reborn, is said to 
bathe, or be washed by Atiiin, in the sacred Helio- 
politan waters.)^ 

1 Erman, Marchen des Pap. Westcar, pi, ii. lines 10-12, 24 f., 
pi. ili. line 13; cf. below, V. 8 , and Herod, ii. 04. 

2 Griffith, Stories of the Iliah Priests, p. 88 f. 

® E. Revillout, Chrestomathie dimotigue, Paris, 1880, p. 233; 
J. J. Hess, Roman von Setna IJa-m-us, I^eipzip, 1888, p. 24. 

4 Erman, Marchen des Pap. Westcar, i. 68 ; Hess, loc. cit. 

® Erman, i. 67. 

® E. Chassinat, Bulletin de PInstitut frangais d*ArchMogie 
orientate, x. [Cairo, 1912] 190. 

7 Ib. p. 184 ; cf. below, V. x (d) and 3 . 8 Chassinat, p. 185 ff. 

9 A. Qayet, Le Temple de Louxor, Paris, 1894, pi. Ixxv. ; E. 
Naville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, London, 1895-1908, iii. 
pi, Ivi. ; J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 
1906, ii. 216; Sethe, Urkunden des dgyp. Altertums, iv, 242, 
Germ, tr., p. 112. 

)0 Naville, loc. cit., and see below, (c) (d). 

)) See Pyr. 211 ff. ; Book of the Dead, ch. 17, lines 20-28; 
Grapow, Urkunden, v. 22-25 ; see also below, ( 6 ) and 8 (b). 

)2 H. Schafer, Urkunden des dgyp. Altertums, iii. [Leipzig, 
1908] 37 ; Breasted, Ancient Records, iv. 870. 

18 Breasted, Ancient Records, ii. 222. 

14 Pyr. 21 If.; cf. also Book of the Dead, clxix. 19f., and see 
above, (a). 
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(c) At coi'onatiun .-— TJie rorouation purification 
was a renewal of that un(ler‘^a)ne in inlaiicy. It 
was perfornicd before the diadems were placed 
upon the Idiaraoli’s head,^ by a priest impersonat¬ 
ing the goti Yahes {i\hs). 

The ^od thus addresses the king: ‘I purify thee with the 
water of all life and g(»od fortune, all etahilit.y, all health and 
happinesM.' The Pharaoh, therefore, was not only puritted, hut 
endowed with the qualities whi<-h fitted him for his new position, 
and which he possessed, </tia Pharaoh, in common with the sun- 
god,Perha}>H this ceremony and that of (ft) above ha\ e some 
connexion with the primitive ideas about kingship and fertility. 
In both scenes^* the water issues from the vessels as strings of 



(f/) Before officiating in a temple. —Before he 
could enter a temple to particijiate in any ceremony, 
the IMiaraoh bad to oe purilicd by two priests 
impersonating Horus and Thoth^ or Horns and 
Seth.® Cf. ‘ Horns and ddidtli hold out their hands 
to receive thee wlien purifying thy body.’® This 
niiriticatiori, wliicb took place in the House of the 
Morning,’ consisted, when the full procedure was 
carried out, in sprinkling the king with water, 
which sometimes contained natron,® fumigating 
him with incense, and nreseiiting him with natron 
to chew®and thereby cleanse his mouth (seebelow, 
V. 2 [d) (c)); be was also olFered food and drink. 

The water, called the ‘water of life and good fortune,’and 
‘that which renews life,’!''^ was brought from the sacred jxiol 
with which every temple seems to have been provided.The 
nirifieation, therefore, besides cleansing the IMiaraoh, imbued 
lim w'ith divine qualities ; it also reconstituted him, asi.s show-n 
hv other formiilaj pronounced during the ('ereinony, which are 
like those accompanying the funerary purifications. Food and 
drink were also purificatory in this'secondary sense, for they 
possessed similar virtue to that of water and incense. 

Probably on ordinary occasions the king merely 
washed his hands,after, perhaps, being lightly 
sprinkled with water by the two priests. It is un¬ 
likely that the fumigation with incense was ever 
omitted. 

The king is described as ‘pure of hands when performing the 
ceremonies.’ For a realistic representation of the king wash¬ 
ing his hands in the House of the Morning see Lensius, iv. pi. 
4a. In the sun-temple of Nuserre some or all of the ablutions 
were probably performed in the two basins which are sunk in 
the pavement Just outside the door of the vestry, one on either 
side of it.H 

(c) At a Sedfestival. —At this festival special 
importance seems to have been attached to the 
washing of the king’s feet and hands. 

In the mutilated scene from the sun-temple part of the 
special can for feet-ablutions is still recognizable.»> 

2. Purity and purification after death.—Many of 
the funerary texts found in general use during and 
after the feudal period treat of what was once con¬ 
sidered the destiny of the royal dead only (see 
above, under i). 

I Naville, Deir el-Bahari, iii. pis. Ixiii., Ixiv. ; Sethe, {7r- 
ktinden, iv. 2C2; Breasted, Ancient Records, il. 99. 

a E.g., D. R. Maclver, Bxihen, Philadelphia, 1911, p. 84 (ISSX 
and -passim in the temple reliefs. 

8 See Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 262, note ( 6 ). 

* Mariette, Dendereh, I’aris, 1869-80, I. pi. 10; Blackman, 
Temple of Derr, Cairo, 1918, pi. xliii. 

8 I^epsius, III. pi. 124d. « Mariette, Dendereh, pi. 0 . 

7 See above, III. ; also Kees, RTr xxxvl. 1 fif.; Schafer, (/r- 
kunden, iil. 36-37; Breasted, Ancient Records, iv. 866 , 871. 

8 Mariette, Dendereh, 1. pi. 10, inscr. left of scene. 

8 Cf. A. H. Gardiner, The Adnwnitimisof an Egyptian Sags, 
London, 190^ p. 76. 

10 Kees, RTr xxxvl. 6-9; and cf. Chassinat, p. 183 f. 

II Mariette, Dendereh, i. pi. 10 ; Lepsius, iii. pi. 124d. 

1* Mariette, ih., inscr. behind Thoth. 

18 J. Dumichen, Bauurkunde der Tempelanlagenvon Dend^ra, 
Leipzig, 1866, pi. vili. 

14 J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient fSgypt, New York and l^ondon, 1912, p. 60; cf. Black¬ 
man, ZA 1. 69 ff.; see below, V. 3 . 

18 Kees, RTr xxxvi. 6 . 

18 Mariette, Dendereh, ii. pi. 59b. 

17 Borchardt, Re-Heiligtum des Kbnigs Ns-Woser-Re, Berlin, 
1906, pp. 16 f. and 49 with fig. 42. 

18 1b. p. 16 f. ; ZA xxxvii. (1899] pi. 1. 

18 Naville, The Festival Hall of Osorkon II., London, 1892, 
pi. xi. 

20 See above, II. s., and Newberry-Orifflth, El-Bersheh, i. pi. x. 


As the Pharaoh during his lifetime liatl to be 

f iurilicd before entering a temple, so after death 
le had to be purilied before he could enter the 
solar, or Osirian, kingdom, the inhabitants of 
whieb, and all things connected with them, were 
pure. 

Examples are the abodes of the sun-god,l tho^e who sail in the 
boat of Osiris,- the lotns-fiower \\hich the sun-god holds to his 
nose,'^ and ihe deceased’s throne in heaven or his seat in the 
sun-god’s bark, either of which he can occupy only if he himself 
is pure.*! 

Purity was therefore the only passport to posthum¬ 
ous hapi)ine.ss. 

Accordingly, the dead Pharaoh’s ascent to heaven did not 
take j)lace until his purity was a.ssured. ‘ Thou art pure, thou 
ascendest unto Re.'5 ‘ Piopi is pure . . . this Pioj)! ascends 

to heaven.'® The guardians of the gates of the under world 
allow the deceased to cross their thresholds because ho is pure.7 

This j)urity as originally conceived was to a large 
extent phy.sical. 

Before Thoth and the sun-god can draw the dead king up to 
heaven, it must be said of him : ‘ The mouth of N. is pure, the 
Great Ennead have censed N., and the tongue which is within 
his mouth is pure. What N, ahhors is dung, N. puts urine far 
from him. N. abhors this. N. eats not this abomination.’® 

The purity demanded by the gods of the dead 
Pharaoh, according to the Pyramid Texts, was not 
incompatible with gross sensuality or tlagrant im¬ 
morality.® It is, however, occasionally stated 
tliat something more than physical cleanliness was 
expected of him.’® From the time of the Vlth 
dynasty onwardsthe claims made by the dead to 
moral integrity and purity become more and more 
prominent; they linu, perhaps, fullest expression 
in the Book of the Dead. 

In ch. exxv., the ‘ Assertion of Sinlessness,’among the many 
sins which the deceased claims to be innocent of arc fornication, 
mastiirbation (‘ Introduction,’ lino 16), and adultery (‘ Confes¬ 
sion,’ line 20). 

In their conceptions of moral purity and right¬ 
eousness the Egyptians very rarely, at any stage 
of their religious development, lost sight of the 
sanitary observances in which they had their 
origin. 

* Let me pass,’ says the deceased to certain gods who block 
his way, ‘ I have purified myself upon this great w'rd, I have 
put away my evil, I have banished wrong, I have driven to the 
earth the evil appertaining to my flesh.’ I 2 

There were several ways of attaining that purity 
upon which the welfare of the dead so entirely 
depended. 

(a) Ceremonial acts performed hy the deceased in 
his lifetime. —These acts, which had associated, or 
identified, him with certain divinities and so 
rendered him pure, are (i.) bathing in sacred waters 
or pools (see V. I and 8 (6)); (ii.) participation in 
the Osiris mysteries (see V. 8 (c)b 
( 6 ) Spells, asserting (i.) that tnose acts had been 
performed;^* (ii.) that all impurities had been 
avoided.By means of these potent formulae the 
things alleged, however untrue they might be, 
became actualities.^® 

(c) Ablutions performed after death hy the 
deceased himself (i.) on earth: in the ‘water of 

1 Pyr. 13696. 2 Ih. 1201c. 

8 Book of the Dead, Ixxxi. A, 8. 

4 Pyr. 710a-c ; Book of the Dead, clxxxi. 10. 

® Pyr. 733c. « Ih. 1411a, h 

7 Book of the Dead, cxlv. (ed. Lepsiua, Leipzig, 1842J 8 f.; 
see also ciii. 4. 

^Pyr. 127a-128a. 

» Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 177. 

10 76. p. 171 f. 11 76. p. 168flf. 

12 Book of the Dead, Ixxxvi. 7 f.; see also exxv. [‘Conclusion ’] 
12 f., 17-20, clxxxi. 13-16; P. J. de Horrack, Le Livre des re¬ 
spirations, Paris, 1877, pi. i., § 2. 

18 Book of the Dead, xvli. ‘20-28, exxv. [‘ Conclusion ’] 17-20, 
cxlv. i)agsi7n, i. 3, 8-10, 18 f., clxxxi. 13flf., and see below, 8 (c). 

14 E.g., the ‘ Assertion of Sinlessness,’ Book of the Dead, ch. 
exxv. 

18 Cf. Gardiner's remarks about the ceremonial voyage to 
Abydos (Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhit, p. 47 f.); cf. 
also Pyr. 921, which describes the followers of llorus not only 
as washing the dead king, but as reciting spells whereby he was 
rendered righteous and so might ascend to life and happiness 
(Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 171 f.). 
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KhereVa,’' tlietwo pools at Ilenikleopolis Magna 

(ii.) in the other world : lie might, like the .sun-god, 
cleanse himself in the Fiehl or Pool of Karu,® or 
souat on a .stone (cf. below, V. 7 ( 6 )) beside the l»ool 
of the God and wash his feet.'* 

{d) Ceremonies 'performed for him hy the gods (i.) 
on earth : the deceased might Ixi M'asiied by Satis 
in the waters of the First Cataract—the source of 
the Nile, according to tradition,® and therefore 
especially pure and sacred ®—or by Atum at Helio- 
nolis;^ (ii.) in the other world: in the Field of 
Life, the birth-place of the sun-god, Kebh 6 wet, 
daughter of Anubis, might empty her four pitchers 
of water over the deceased and then fumigate him 
with incense.® He might bathe with the sun-god 
in the Pool of Kara and then be rubbed dry by 
Horus and Thoth,® or wash his feet in the sun- 
god’s own silver basin which had been fashioned by 
JSokar.^'* He is described as sitting upon the lap of 
Mekhentirti while his mouth is purified with natron 
(see below, (e) (ii.)) and the gods (‘lean the nails of 
his lingers ancl toes.^' Again, he is .shaved by Dua- 
wer,^^ and his face is washed by that god and 
massaged by Sokar.^* 

(e) Ceremonies performed hy the living. —Purifica¬ 
tory rites figured prominently in the funerary 
ceremonies, in which the deceased (originally the 
dead Pharaoh) was identified Avith Osiris^*—the 
officiants impersonating Anubis, Horns, and other 
divinities.^® Doubtless it was believed that the 
purifications HUj)y)oscd to be performed by the gods 
in the other world actually wen^ I'erformed if they 
were faithfully mimicked (m earth and the proper 
formulae recited.^® One of the funerary libation 
formulse describes the washing of the dead Pharaoh 
by Horus. 

(i.) In tho ‘ I'lace of Puriflcatlon,* <.<. the embalmcr’s 

workshopd^ the corpao waa waaheci with water hi which various 
kindHOf natron had been diasolved,!^ and with wine, milk, and 

beer. 20 

(ii.) At the ‘ Opening of the Mouth' In the * House of Gold,’ 
i.e. the sculptor’s studio ,21 and at the burial and periodical 
services in the tomb-chapel, various purification ceremonies 
were performed on behalf of the deceased. These consisted in 
sprinkling the mummy, or its substitute, the statue, witii water, 
fumigating it with incense, offering it libations, and holding up to 
its mouth (see III. a, V. a (d), 7 (a)) balls of natron and incense.23 

3 . The significance of the posthumous purifica¬ 
tions.—As J unker has clearly shown in his Gotter- 
dekret uber das Ahaton (Vienna, 1913), the object 
of the ceremonies performed on behalf of Osiris 
waa to furnish the god with never-failing supplies 

1 Book of the Dead^ clxix. 19 f. 

3W. Wreszinski, Aegyp. InschrifUn in Wien, Leipzig, 
1906, p. 63 ; Grapow, Crkunden, v. 23. 

8 Pyr. 918a, 1408 ff., 1421, 14.30. 

4 Book of the Dead, cxxvii. 42. 8 Cf. Herod, it 28. 

« Breasted, Religioix and Thought, p. 103. 

7 Pyr. 211; see V. i (a), 8 (/>). 

^ Pyr. 1189 ff. Incense, like the water. Is purificatory (ib. 
1017a, b, 2066a, b), and upon a cloud of purifying incense-smoke 
the deceased is wafted up to heaven (ib. 2063 f.; cf. 3G&6X 

» Ib. 6190-0; cf. I2i7a-d. 

10 Book of the Dead, clxxil. 32 f. n Pyr. 1367c-l3686. 

13 Ib. 1428a; see Sethe, ap. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des 
Kdnigs Sa^hu^ri', ii. 97. 

18 Pyr. 2042a, h. 

14 Cf. Blackman, TTie Temple of Cairo, 1916, p. 28, e. 

18 Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of AmenemMt, p. 55. 

18 Cf. the employment of models (ZfooA: of the Dead (Pap. Nu.], 
rubrics of chs. 133, 136A), or pictures (II. Junker, Die Stunden- 
wachen in den Oeirismyeterxen, Vienna, 1911, p. 6 f.); cf. O. 
MOller, Die beiden Totenpapyrus Rhind, Leipzig, 1913, i. vl. 

fif A. W. Budge, The Book of Opening the Mouth, London, 
1909, ii. 85 f. 

18 Davies-Gardiner, p. 46. ..... 

18 Junker, Stundeniva-cken, p. 82; Mbller, i. vl. lines 1-4 ; cf. 
Horrack, pi, i. § 2 ; Book of the Dead, cKix. 18 f. 

20 Junker and Mbller, locc. citt. ; Book of the Dead, clxix. 6 - 8 . 

21 Davies-Gardiner, p. 46. c 

23 Budge, Book of Opening the Moidh, i. 14 f., ii. 2ff. ; K 

Schiaparelli, II Libro dei Funerali, pt. Turin, 1882, p^ ii., 
Rome, 1800, i. 30 ff. ; Budge, The JAturgy of the Funerary Offer- 
inax, Ix)ndon, 1909, pp. 42 ff„ 161 ff. *, Davies-Gardiner, pp. 66 ff., 
76 ff.; G. Maspero, La Table d'of^andee des tombeaux igyp- 
liens, Paris, 1897, pp. 4-12, 


of vital force and so keep him perpetually rejuve¬ 
nated, tliereby securing a high Nile and a fruitful 
season. Since every person (originally only the 
I’haraoh) became at death an (Osiris, the same cere- 
nioiiHjs M ere (lerfoi nied for the dead as for the god. 

The funerary Avashings, sprinklings, fumiga¬ 
tions, etc., p()^sesse(^, therefore, a secondary, what 
we might term sacramental, sigiiilicance; tliey 
both helped to reconstitute the (lee(*ased anil, 
together with the food- and drink-otierings, 
supplied him with nutriment Avhich enabled him 
to (continue his existence and to maintain unim¬ 
paired all liis re(’onstitilted faculties and (lou'ers. 

(i.) The water with which the coroHe or htalue was washed or 
sprinkled not merely cleanseil the »leeeust*<l from his impurities 
but hrougbt together the head and bom s and made I he body 
complete (frn) in e\ery particular.^ Accordingly either stream 
of water that flows about the figure of the dead User termin¬ 
ates in a large syirnbol of life, (see above, V. i). With the 

offering of libation-water to the deceased is associated the 
go ing to him of his spirit (i)^) and ids power (xbm), and at the 
same time he is bidden to stand upon his feet and to gather 
togetlier his bones.8 

(li.) Incense-smoke had the same effect, cleansing the dead 
‘ from all the evil appertaining to him,’ and making liim ‘ strong 
and iKiwerful above all gods.’4 

(iii.) For the mysterious virtue of the food- and drink-offer¬ 
ings see Breasted. Religion aiui Thought, p. 60. 

(iv.) Tlie de<'oased was also, of course, supposed to be similarly 
reconstituted liy the purifications that he underwent in the 
other world. After ablutions in the Field of Earu he received 
‘his hones of metal' (bl\) and ‘ streU^hed out his indestructible 
limbs which are in the womb of the sky-goddess.’ 8 By the 
washings of Horus and Thbth and other divinities the dead was 
cleansed from all imjmrities, moral ami physical, his body came 
together again or w'as entirely refashioned, and he was fit to 
enter heaven or the Tei, i.e. under world.8 

4 . Purification of divinities in the temple ritual. 
—Owing to the influence of the Osiris myth, and 
to the fact that the Pharaoh was Horus and every 
god was conceived of as his father, the ceremonies 
performed in the temiile and tomb-chapel were in 
many respects identical. Every divinity, for cult 
purpo.se.s, was treated as an Osiris, and his or her 
statue was purified like that of a dead person— and 
for the same reasons. 

When his statue wras sprinkled,7 Amun was acclaimed not 
merely as pure but as reconstituted : ‘ Unite unto thee thy 
head, unite unto thee thy bones, make fast for thee thy head 
unto thy bones . . . what appertains unto thee is complete; 
pure, pure is Amun, Lord of Karnakl’8 The libation-water 
also is ‘life-renewing.’® The incense both purifies the god^® 
and imbues him with life and vigour.^* 

5 . Purity and purification of offerings to gods 
and dead.— (a) Purity. —All offerings made to the 
gods and dead, and everything used in their 
service, had to be pure. 

The door-posts of temples often bear the following, or a 
similar. Inscription: ‘The offerings and all that enters the 
temple of such-and-such a divinity'—it is pure.’i’^ The living 
pray that the mortuary equinment of the dead may consist of 
«every good and pure thing.’ I® 


1 Junker, Stundsnwachen, p. 108 f.; Budge, Book of Opening 
the Mouth, ii. 4, 80; Schiaparelli, I. 81-33, u. 128-130; Pyr. 10, 
837-843, 190H 2043c. 

3Da\ie8, Fiw Theban Tombs, London, 1913, pi. xxl. ; cf. 
Louvre Stele, 0. 16 ( = E. Gayet, Stales de la XIP dynastie, Paris. 
1886, pi. liv.) ; A. Moret, Myst^res ^.gyptiene, do. 1918, pi. 1., and 
see also Davies-Gardiner, p. 67. The water Is apparently being 
wnred through a sieve, in order to break up and distribute the 
how all over the man who is being washed. See also Viroy, pi. 
XX. ; J. J. Tylor, El-Kab: the Tomb qf Renni, London, 1000, 
pi. xi. 

* Pyr. 867 f. 

4 Junker, Stundentoaohen, p. 90; cf. Blackman, ZX 1. 71 ff. 

8 Pyr. 629 f. ; cf. 7496, 1464, 2061<i. 

8/6. 211C-218, 619, 921-923, 1141 f., 1247, 2170 f.; Mdller, i. 
vl. lines 1-9; Horrack, pi. 1. § 2. 

7 Cf. Lepsius, iii. pi. 66c; Naville, Deir el-Dahari, 11. pi. xlv. 

8 Ritual of Amon, xxvii. 2 f. ; see also Mariette, Dendereh, ii. 
pi. 69a, where the water of the nms-t-pitchers is said to ’re¬ 
juvenate her (Hathor’s] body.’ 

® Mariette, iii. pi. 62a ; cf. Junker, Stundenwaehen, pp. 79 f., 
82. Gbtterdekret iiber das Ahaton, p. 14 f. 

10 Ritual of Amon, viii. 2. 

H lb. xil. 8-xiii. 8 ; see also Zif 1. 71 ff. 

13 E.g.t Maciver, pi. 17, p. 49 ; Naville, Deir el-Bahari, iv. pi. 
xcv. 

18 Griffith, Smt, pi. i,; Newberry, Beni Ilasan, i. pi. xx., and 
passim on the funerary stelee. 
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Herodotus^ describes the measures taken to ensure 
the ceremonial purity of victims ollered to the j^ods, 
and in Gncco- Homan times this was reckoned a 
matter of supreme importance.^ Tlie testing of at 
least funerary victims was customary as far back 
as the Old Kingdom.^ 

In A.D. a rej^iilation was introduced forbidding th< 

offloiating piiesL to offer ii victim until be had received a writtet 
certifli-ate of ita purity.** For an extant example of such t 
oertili('.'ite see L. Alitteisand U. Wilcken, G'nmdz. uiul Chresto 
mathie der Papj/niskunde, Leipzig, 1912, i. ii. ‘ Chrestomathie, 
p. 118, no. 89. 

{b) Furijicatioyu — OlTerings were purified by 
pouring libations over them and by fumigating 
them with incense. 

Vircy (pi. xxv.) shows a lector pouring water over the carcass 
of a victim which a butcher has begun to dismember. Offerings 
presented to the dead could be washed or sprinkled with water 
containing natron, the purifying qualities of which were tlius 
transmitted to the dead.® 

The purification of the offerings posse.ssed the same 
significance as the other purificatory rites. 

As alread 3 ’ seen (V. 3 ), the water used in lustrations and 
libations, incense-smoke, and food- and drink-offerings were 
endowed with mysterious reconstructive powers. The soaking 
in the liquid, therefore, and the fumigation added to the 
already existing virtue of the food, and, when the formula of 
presentation was recited, the combined qualities were imparted 
simultaneously to the god’s (or dead person’s) soul ( 6 ;).'^ 

The table or altar upon Avhic.h the oficrings were 
placed had first to be purified with water and 
incense.® 

The following fornmla shows that the water might contain 
natron ; ‘ It is pure. Purified is the offering-stand (ivdhw) wilh 
natron, witli cool water (JfhJiw), with incense . . . for the ka of 
the Osiris N.’ ** 

6. Purification of temples and of buildings used 
for religious ceremonies.—(a) Conmiraiion of a 
new teinj^lcor ahrine .—A new temjile was solemnly 
purified before it was lianded over to its divine 
ow'uer.^^ 

The two chapels or hootlis of Upper and Tx)wer Egypt that 
figure in the funerary ceremonies appear to have been purified 
by having water sprinkled over thcm.u 

(6) Renewal of purification ,—It was sometimes 
thought advisable to purify a temple afresh. 

A certain iSehekhotp Informs us that he was sent Sesostris 
ir. to purify the temples in the Theban nome ‘ for the sake of 
the pure celebration *2 of the monthly festival and the clean 
observance of the half-monthly festival.’*3 

Purification would naturally be nece.ssary after the 
profanation of a temple or sacred city. 

The day after I’iankhi had taken Memphis by assault ‘ he sent 
men into it to protect the temples of the god, hallowed (?) the 
sanctuaries of the gods, offered to the community of gods 
(d{dj-f) of Hetkeptah, purified Memphis with natron and 
incense .'80 also Mentemhet ‘purified all the temples in the 
nomes of all Patoris, according as one should purify violated 
temples,’ after tlie Assyrian invasion in 667 s.c.l® 

7. Purity and purification of the priests.—The 
characteristic mark of the prie.st, from the earliest 
down to tlie latest period, w’as his purity. This 

1 ii. 88 f. 

2 W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Agypten^ 
Leipzig, 1905-08, i. 62 f., ii. 79 ; A. Wiedemann, Ilerodots zweitea 
Buck, Leipzig, 1890, ii. 180-183 ; 11. Reitzensteiri, Archiv fur 
Papymsforschuiuj und. verwandte (rfbiete, il. [1902] 8 . 

8 J. E. Quihell, The Rainesseum and the Tomb of Ptah-hotrp, 
London, 1896, pi. xxxvi.; Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 289. 

4 Otto, i. 62 f. 

® Lepsius, iii. pis. 66 c. 1806; Blackman, Derr, pi. xxxvi., 
Meir, li. pi. x. ; liTr xxi. [1899] 142, xxii. [1900] 87 ; see also 
Schiaparelli, ii. 104 ; Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, li. 94; 
Junker, Gutterdekret iiber das Abaton, pp. 10 ff,, 20, 30. 

® Blackman, Meir, iii. 81 f. ; Pyr. 1112c, d, 

7 Junker, Gotterdekret iiber das Abaton, p. 14 f. 

8 Schiaparelli, ii. 167 ; Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, ii. 
90 f.; Virey, p. 12 .' 5 . 

0 Lacau, Sarcophages aniirieurs au nouvel Empire, ii. 60. 
The same formula occurs in Cairo, no. 2045.''>(=:H. O, Lange and 
H. Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine des mittleren Reichs, Berlin, 
1008, ii. 49), with the word ‘natron ' omitted. 

10 F, W. von Bissing, ‘ Die Reliefs vom Sonncnheiligtum des 
Rathures,’ SB A W, 1914, p. 3 ; cf., perhaps, Gardinv, Admoni¬ 
tions of an Egyptian Sage, p. 70. 

D Virey, pi. xxvi. 

12 For this use of w'b and twr ci. Book of the Dead, clxxxi. 18. 

18 Egyptian Stelae, Iv. pi. 7. 

14 Schafer, Urkunden, iii. 84 f.; Breasted, Ancient Records, 

iv. 866 . 

10 Breasted, Ancient Records, iv. 002, 006. 


appears in the ordinary word for priest, we'eb, 
‘ pure one,’ Coptic 071111B. 

'riie retention of the word by the Christian Egyptians suggests 
that even with them it was still his purity, rather than his 
sacrificial and intercessory functions, that separated the priest 
from the layman. 

A miinber of measures were taken by the priests 
to ensure their ab.solute purity. 

(а) In the (ira?co-Koman period a priest bad to 
purify liimself for several days before entering 
upon his course^—a practice that is evidently very 
ancient.^ 

Pap. Turin, pi. 67, line Off. {temp. Ramesaes iv.-v.) shows 
that this prefatory purification comprised drinking natron for 
a specified number of days ; until they were accomplished, the 
priest could not enter certain parts of the temple pretnnets nor 
carry the image of the god.The wailing women who bemoaned 
Osiris had to purify themselves four times before they could 
stand within the ‘ dbor of the Broad Hall ’; * they also washed 
their mouths and chewed natron (see V. a (d), (e)), and fumi¬ 
gated themselves with incense, in order that both they and tlie 
lamentations with which they ‘spiritualized’ the dead Osiris 
might 1)0 pure.® A passage in Gardiner, Admonitions of an 
Egyptian Sage (p. 76), suggests that the bread eaten by a priest 
during his prefatory purification and his course must be white 
bread (fj/ta). 

(б) Priests and nriestesses had always to wash 
or sprinkle themselves before entering a temple or 
engaging in a religious ceremony; every temple 
seems to have possessed a tank or pool set apart 
for this purj)Ose (cf. V. i [d)). 

A priest pronounced a special formula when entering the 
temple ‘after making his purification in the pure pool.’® 
During the service he continually refers to his i)ijrit.v.7 G. 
Legrain and E. NavilJe {L'Aile nord du pylone a*Amenophis 
III., Paris, 1902, pi. xi. B) reproduce a mutilated relief depict¬ 
ing priests and priestesses purifying themselves before entering 
the temple. They seem to be standing in two shallow poou 
or tanks, while water is poured over them.® The descriptive 
text reads: ‘Going down to wash by the prophets, the god’s 
wife, the god's hand {dr-t ntr), in the Cool Pool, (and then) 
entering into the temple.’ According to Hcroflotus,** the 
priests washed In cold water twice every day and twice every 
night. 

Legrain found at Karnak an alabaster pedestal—bearing a 
dedicatory inscription of Tethmosis iii.—on which the priests 
stood while they purified themselves.R> Cf. the stone beside the 
Pool of the God on which the deceased washed his feet.H 

(c) The priests also jierhaps fumigated them¬ 
selves with incense before officiating in the daily 
service (see (a) and V. i {d)). 

Before taking hold of the brazier, which was to contain the 
burning incense, the jiriest said : * Hall brazier ... I am 
cleansed by the Eye of Horns.’ 12 *Eye of Horus' in this con¬ 
text must surely moan incense. 

(d) Great emphasis is laid upon the purity of the 
priest’s hands. 

Ikhernofret says of himself: ‘ I was pure handed in adorning 
the god, a sem-priest with clean fingers.’ * Pure of fingers ’ is 
the oft-recurring epithet of priests.*** 

(e) Raring the nails. priests cut their nails 
short so as not to harbour dirt which would render 
them ceremonially unclean.^® 

Reliefs in the mastaba of 'Enkh-me*-ti5r, a wm-priest and 

1 Otto, i. 25. 

3 Gardiner, Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, p. 76 f. 

3 The present writer is indebted to Dr. A. II. Gardiner for this 
reference; cf. Blackman, Btgch, p. 47. 

4 Junker, Stundeyvwacken, p. 6 . 

® Ib. p. 70 f.; of. Festival Songs of Isis and Nephthys, i. 2f.*» 
Budge, An Egyptian Reading Book, London, 1896, p. 89. 

6 A. Moret, Le liituel du culte divin joumalier en Egypte, 
Paris, 1902, p. 8 , n. 1, p. 79, n. 2. 

7 Ritual of Amon, i. 6,7 t., 11. 2, et passim. 

8 Of. the word- 8 ig;n for wi'eb, * priest.’ 

9 ii. 87. 1 ® Annales du service, iv. 226 f. 

u Book of the Dead, clxxii. 41 f. 

12 Ritual of Amon, ii. 1 . 

13 Sch.afer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in A bydos unter Kdnig 
Sesostris HI., Leipzig, 1004, in Sethe’s Untersuchungen zur 
Gesch. und Altertumskunde Aegyp. iv. 18 f.; Breasted, Ancient 
Records, i. 668. 

w Newberry-Grlffith, El-Bersheh, il. pi. vil.; Ijange-Schafer, 
GraJb- und Denksteine des mittleren Reichs, il. 148 [7J, 156 [10]; 
Gardiner-Weigall. Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Ttubes, 
p. 43; Wreszinski, Aegyp. Inschriften ... in Wien, p. 22 ; cf. 
p. 132. 

15 Moret, Rituel du ouUe divtn joumalier, p. ITOaaiitftuiZ oj 
Amon, xxvi. 7-10; cf. V. a (d), ii. 
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lector,! possibly depict the cutting and cleaning of priests' 
Anger* and toe-nails, and not, as has been suggested, surgical 
operations. 

if) Depilation, — Herodotus^ states that the 
priests in his day shaved their wliole body every 
third day to ensure ceremonial purity. 

Depilation seems to be an ancient practice (see above III. 6). 
^le depilatlon of a priest is perhaps depicted in the mastaba of 
Enkh-me -Ijor :3 the man’s leg is being rubbed to remove hair. 
The adjacent scene possibly represents a priest having his back 
scrubbed to^ render it ceremonially clean. It Is said of the 
women who impersonated Isis and bewailed Osiris : ‘ Their body 
is pure . . . the hair of their body has been removed.'^ 

iff) Shaving. —T!ie clean-shaven head does not 
appear to have become the di.stiiiguishing mark of 
the prie.stly caste ® till towards the end of the 
XVlllth dynasty.® In the Gmeco-lturnan period 
the regulations about the priests shaving their 
heads were very strict.'^ 

{h) Dress. —From the time of the New Kingdom 
onwards the priesks setun to have been very puncti¬ 
lious in tlie matter of dress.® As early as the 
IXtli to Xth dynasties we learn that a priest 
during his period of service had to wear white 
sandals.“ 

(i) Cirruineision. — See art. CIRCUMCISION 
(Egyptian), vol. iii. p. 670 if. 

S. Purity and purification of the laity.—(a) 
Purification before entering a temple or sacred 
place. —Until the Gra‘co-Roman jieriod we know 

{ )ractically nothing about the purification of the 
ay peojile before entering a temple,**^ but we may 
be certain that ablutions of some sort were deemed 
necessary, 'fhere is possibly a reference to this 
practice in an inscription dating from the reign of 
King Teti of the Vlth dynasty. “ In the Old King¬ 
dom it also appears to have been reckoned impious 
for those who liad eaten an impure thing, bwt^^^ or 
who were still purifying themselves, m 'hw-sUy^^ to 
approach the portrait-statue in a tomb-chapel, or 
indeed enter the building {(tf. below, VI. l). Ch. 
Ixiv. of the Book of the Deady line 46, speaks of 
a worshipper’.s hands ns pure w’hen praising the 
god. Herodotus says that a man had to discard 
his woollen cloak before entering a temple. 

Hero of Alexandria (11. c. 250 B.C.) says that 
‘stonps {TreoipfiarT'/jpia) for the sprinkling of those 
who enter’ stood at the entrances to Egyptian 
temples.!® 

Perhaps we have examples of the Trfpippavrrjpia of Hero 
in certain large stone vessels of the Ptolemaic age, which, 
as the inscriptions show, came from temples, and which, 
apparently, were meant to hold water. Some of them are 

decorated on the inside with the symbols 

fortune, life, stability,’ which are associated (see alK)ve, V. i) 
with religious ablutions.!® 

Hero al.so speaks of bronze wheeks, which w'ere 
ai)i)arently fixed to the doors of temples, and were 


! J. Capart, ‘ Une Rue de tombeaux k Saqoarah,’ in L'Ari 
igyptien, Brussels, 1907, pi. lx\ii. ; W. Max Muller, Egypto¬ 
logical Researches, Washington, 1906, pi. 106. 

2 ii. 87. 3 Capart, pi. Ixvi. ; Miiller, pi. 106. 

® Festival Songs of Isis and Eephihys, i. 2 f. = Budge, Egyp¬ 
tian Reading Bonk, p. 49. 

0 E.g., Lepslus, iii. pi. 1286. 

« See Davies, The Rock Tornhs of El-Amama, London, lOOS- 
08, i. pis. viii., xxii. ; also Erman, Life in Ajicient Egypt, pp. 
260, 208. 

7 otto, I. 63, ii. 78. 

8 Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 297 ; Herod, ii. 87; Otto, 
ll. 78, 256. 

» Pap. Petersburg, 1116 A, recto line 64 [Gol<inischelT, Les 
Papyrus hi^atigues No No 1115, 1116 A ei 1116 B deVEnnitage 
Imperial d St. PHersbourg, Petrograd, 1913, pi. xi.]=JoMrnaZ 
of Egyptian Archceoloqy, I. 27; cf. below, VI. i. 

10 See Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religiony Eng. tr., 
London, 1907, p. 40, 

11 Sethe, Urlcunden, i. [Leipzig, 1903] 87. 

i« lb. i. 68 ; cf. Piankhi Stele, lines 147-16.S. 

18 Sethe, Urknnden, i. 49, 60,142 ; II. Sottas, La Preservation 
de la propriiU fundraire dans lancienne hgypte, Paris, 1913, 
p. Off. 

14 ii. 81. 16 Otto, 1. 396; Hero, Pneumalika, i. 32. 

i« Erman, ZA xxxviU. [lOOOJ 64; Wiedemann, PSBA xxiil. 
[1901] 270-274. 
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turned by those entering ‘because it is thought 
that bronze cleanses.* ^ 

This is quite an un-Egyptian device, and was probably im¬ 
ported from the East.3 Von Bissing describes what may be an 
actual example of one of these wheels and gives a drawing of it.* 

An inscription of the Ptolemaic period * states 
that people who liad become impure through 
sexual intercourse,® birth, miscarriage, menstrua¬ 
tion, etc., had to pay dues before being admitted 
into the temide of Asklepios at Ptolemais. Tliese 
were apparently paid into a money-box {drjaavpds) 
at the entrance to the temple.® 

A bronze wheel was sometimes, it seems, associated with the 
inonej'-ltox ; thus a person paid his or her dues and then was 
purified b}"^ turning tne wheel. Hero7 proposes to make a com¬ 
bined money-box and wheel; the former m to be surmounted by 
a bird w'hich will sing when the wheel Is turned.« We also 
learn from Hcro« that bronze wheels were bet np near the 
watcr-stonps. He therefore proposes to make a ‘ contrivance of 
such a kind that when the wheel is turned the water runs out of 
it for the s]^rinklitig.' I'J For further particulars as to these two 
contrivances, the former ot which was a penny-in-Ihe-slot 
mrudiine worked by 6 -drachma i)ie(;cs, the latter an ingenious 
swivel tap, see Rochas, Annales du Service des Antiquites, xi. 

I lull I 96 IT. 

{b) Purification in sacred waters and pools .—(i.) 
Near Khereba (the Gra‘co-Roman Babj'loii) there 
was a pool connected with the IIe]io])olitan sun- 
cult. In its waters the sun-god washed his face, 
and it was of advantage to mortal men to do the 
same.!! 

(ii.) At Ilerakleopolis Magna there were two 
great pools in the precincts of the teniiile of Uar- 
shef, called the ‘ Pool of Natron ’ and the ‘ Pool of 
MtVet.’'!* Tile worshippers of the god washed in 
these pools and so were cleansed from their sins; 
their ollerings were washed in tliem also.*® 

An official of the Saite period records that he built a wall 
‘behind the Bool of Mc’et.’i4 

(iii.) The water at the First Cataract, the tra¬ 
ditional source of the Nile,*® was believed to he 
endoweil with special cleansing properties, and 
therefore was used (or supposed to be used) for all 
the lu.stration 3 and libations oil’ered to the gods and 
the dead.!® The fact that the dead go there to be 
bathed by the goddess Satis !’^ suggests that the 
living also performed ablutions there.*® 

{('.) The Osirian mysteries. —Participation in the 
0 .sirian mysteries!“ was nroducLive of religious 
purity. This is suggested by certain statements in 
the Book of the Dead. 

E.g., the deceased thus addresses the gods In the other 
world : ‘ I am pure of mouth, pure of hands, one to whom is 
said “Welcome, welcome” by those who see him; for I have 
heard those words w’hic.h the ass spake with the cat’ (exxv. 
[‘ Conclusion ’J 13 f.). Again he says to his ka who stands in 
his w'ay : ’ Let me pass, for I am pure. I have made Osiris 
to triumph against nis foes’ (cv. 8 ); see also i. 3, 8-10, 13f., 
clxxxi. 13 ff. 

9 . Purification before going into battle.—Ap¬ 
parently tlie only reference to uii.s custom in Egyp¬ 
tian writings is Pyr. 21901 - 21916 ,^® which says : 

* Horns comes forth from Khemmis. Buto Town arises for 
Horus, and he puriOcs himself there. Uorus comes pure that 
he may avenge his father.’ 

1 1. 82 ; Erman, ZK xxxvlli. 68 . 

2 0. C. Edgar, ZA xl. [19U2] 140L 

8 ZA xxxix. [1901] 144 f. 

4 RA , 3rd ser., ii. [1883] 181 ; cf. 3rd ser., xlU. [1889] 70 fl. 

6 Cf. Herod, ii. 64. 

® Otto, 1. 396; see also ]^dgar, loc. cit. 

7 ii. 32. « ZA xxxviii. 64. « i. 82. 

10 ZA xxxviii. 63; see also Otto, i. 397. 

!i Piankhi Stele, line 101 f. ; Breasted, Ancient Records, iv 
870; cf. Book of the Dead, clxix. 19 f. ; Pyr. 211c-218 ; see V. 
1 , a (a). 

!2 Bnok of the Dead, xvii. 21; Qrapow, Hrkunden, v. 23-26. 

18 Book of the Dead, loc. cit. 

14 P. Pierret, Recueil d'inscriptions inidites du musCe Cgyptien 
du Louvre, Paris, 1878, p. 16. 

18 Breasted, Religion and Thotight, p. 103. 

1® Pyr. 8646 , 1908a-e, and passim In the religious texts. 

17 Ib. nioa, 6 . ....... 

1 ® See Egyptian Stelae in the British Museum, 11. pi. 9, line S 

Breasted, Ancient Records, i. 611. 

See Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 286 ff. 

20 Ib. p. 29. 
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Purity AND PURIFICATION IN MAOic,— PURIFICATION (Greek). — All the lower 
I. The reciter of a spell and a magician must be religions and most of the higher are concerned 
pure. He who would recite ch. cxxv. of the iJooA: o/ with the ritual of purification in its manifold 
the bead mnst he pure 6 ) and clean musf forms; the higher are also deeply interested in 

be clothed in the finest linen and shod with whit< purity as a spiritual ideal. The history of Greek 
sandals (cf. above, V. 7 (4)), have his eyes paintec religion falls into line with the general history of 
with stibium, and be anointed with the finesi religions in both these respects. Its ‘cathartic,* 
unguent. or nurificatory, ritual agrees in essential respects 

The nuritv demanded of the reciter could be obtained b; witll that of the other communities noted in the 


washin^f with water containing natron 1 or by washing an< 
funiigalion in the sunlight.^ Impure food, such as venison and 
fish, and sexual intercourse are to be avoided.* In the cose ol 
one spdi the reciter, and his servants also, are directed tc 
purify themselves for nine day 9 > 

To be successful in * spirit-gathering’ the magician 
must be pure.® 

In vessel-divination by the moon the magician, if a medium is 
not used, must be ‘pure for three days.’® In divination by 1 
lamp without a medium the magician, who must be * pun 
from a woman,’ is directed to lie down on green, i.e. fresh, 
reeds. 7 

2. Purity of the medium.—In ‘ spirit-gathering 
the medium must be a ‘ boy, pure, before he has 
gone with a woman.’® 

3. Purity and purification of the objects used.— 
The papyrus upon which a spell is written must be 

ure.® The table used in ‘spirit-gathering’ is to 
e ‘of olive-wood, having four feet, upon which no 
man on earth has over sat.’ 

In lamp-divination the lamp must be a white one ‘in which 
no minium or gum-water has been put, its wick being clean'; 
it is to be filled with clean genuine Oasis oil, and is then to 
ho set upon a new brick.^i The Book of the Dead, ch. cxxv., 
rubric, directs that the representation of the Hall of the Two 
Truths be drawn upon a pure tile of porcelain fashioned of 
earth upon which no pigs or small cattle have trodden. The 
canopy (?) placed over the model of a boat used in a niancal 
ceremony is to be purified with natron and Incense.l’I^ In 
Grifflth-thompson, xxvlii. 4, we learn that the bronze vei 
used in divination Is to be washed with water of natron. 

4. Purity and purification of the place where the 
ceremony was performed.—The place where the 
magic rite was to be performed must be clean.** 
Sometimes it had to oe both ‘ clean ’ and ‘ dark 
without light,’ and in addition must be purified 
with natron water*® or sprinkled with ‘ clean sand *® 
brought from the great river.’ *’ Furthermore, it 
is laid down that there is to be no cellar under¬ 
neath it.** 

VII. Purity of those who wished to 

HAVE AUDIENCE OF THE PHARAOH.—In the 
Piankhi Stele, lines 147 - 153 , we are informed that 
of the four princes who came to the Pharaoh to 
pay homage three, being fish-eaters, were not 
admitted to the royal presence. Perhaps this 
scrupulosity on the part of Piankhi was due to the 
fact that he had just been affiliated to the sun-god 
(see above, V. i (6)), to whom fish was evidently 
supposed to be an abomination.*® 

Litkratuei.—T his has been sufficiently Indicated In the 
article. AyLWARD M. BlACKMAN. 

1 Book of the Dead, ch. xx., rubric, 
rol. vili. p. 267*. 

* Ib. cxxxv. A, rubric. 

* Ib. ch. 1x1 V., rubric ; cf. rubric of ch. exxr., and Piankhi 
SUle, line 161 f. ; cf. V. 8 (a), VII. 

< Naville, PS BA iv. [1876] 16; see art. Maoio (Egyptian), 

® F. IJ. Griffith and II. Thompson, The Demotic Magical 
Papyrus of London and Leiden, London, 1894, iii. 6. 

« Ib. xxiil. 23. 7 Ib. v 82. « Ib. iil, 11, xxvil. 15 

9 Book of the Dead, ch. c., rubric. 

10 Orifflth-Thompson, iv. 1 f. 

n Ib. vi. 2-10; see also xvi. 21-26, xxlil. 31, xxv, 8-10, xxlx. 
1-8. 30. 

Book of the Dead, ch. cxxxlii., rubric [Pap. JVm.JsE. A W. 
Budge, The Book of the Dead [Hieroglyphic Text], London, 
1898, p. 291. 

1* Grifflth-Tbompson, It. 8 . 

14 Ib. vl. 1 f. 1 ® Ib. V. 8 f., xvll. 23. 

1 ® Of. the mound of sand upon which the statue is to he placed 
for the ceremony of * opening the mouth ’ (Davies-Oardiner, 
Tomb qf Amenemhit. p. 68 ; Budge, Book of Opening the 
Mouth,\. 9, 148, ii. 1 f-X An Egyptian Muslim uses sand instead 
of water for the ablutions preceding prayers, if no water Is 
obtainable (cf. art PnainoATiox [Muslim]), 
n Qrifflth-Thompson x. 9 f. 1 * Ib. x^y. 16-18. 

19 See Book cf the Dead, Ixr. 11 ff.; Qrapow, ZA xlix. [1911) 
61; Laoau, Textet religieux igypiUnt, Paris, 1910,1. 91 [xUv.). 


various sections of this article ; it agrees also with 
the history of the higher religions in that a spirit¬ 
ual ideal, appealing to the more exalted or more 
sensitive minds, emerged from that ritual. Never¬ 
theless, the phenomena of Greek purification, the 
ideas and the value attaching to it, bear the 
impress of the unique temperament of the people, 
ana especially illustrate the pliancy with which 
the Greek communities could adapt the traditions 
of ritual to serve the purposes of legal and ethical 
development. 

The student of this department of Greek religion 
is at once confronted by a chronological question 
that is also a question of origins : At what period 
and from what source did tlie cathartic system 
arise in Greece? It has been maintained that 
the whole of it was post-Homeric, and that in 
origin it was non-Hellenic, being derived from some 
Oriental or Anatolian source— e.g., from Lydia.* 
This view rests mainly on Homer’s supposed 
silence concerning it, and his silence is explained 
by his ignorance of any such ritual, which there¬ 
fore could not have existed in the period when the 
poems were composed. But we have now learned 
that Homer’s ‘silence’ has to be carefully and 
critically judged and interpreted before it can be 
accepted as certain evidence that what he is silent 
about did not exist in his time. Also the state¬ 
ment that the Homeric poems are wholly silent 
concerning any ritual of purification from stain 
ignores the plain or the probable significance of 
certain texts. We read that Odysseus purifies his 
hall with fire and sulphur after the slaughter of 
the suitors we may suspect a religious sense of 
impurity as a motive, though we cannot prove it. 
But Helctor’s words, ‘It is not meet for a man 
stained with blood and grime to ofler prayers to 
Got!,’* cannot but be interpreted in relation to a 
contemporary simple rule of ceremonial purity— 
the same religious rule that compels Achilles to 
wash his hands in lustral water before raising them 
In prayer to Zeus,® or Telemachos to wash his hands 
in sea-water before praying to Athene.® Also, we 
find the or lustral water, the purificatory 

value of which cannot be doubted, a constant con¬ 
comitant of the Homeric sacrifice and libation.® 

Again, we should consider the purification of 
the Achtean camp, ordered by Agamemnon as a 
method of expelling the plague, as by no means a 
merely sanitary or nygienic act, but as inspired by 
diemonic or divine fear and therefore as a religdoua 
act of purgation; for it is the immediate prelimi¬ 
nary to a sacrifice to Apollo, and the Achaians 
throw the Xi//zara, the articles with which they had 
purified themselves and their tents, into the sea; 
and this is a formal act suggesting that these 
things are tainted with a curse or religious con¬ 
tagion or the filafffia of evil spirits.’ 

Therefore the evidence of the Homeric poems 
does not allow us, still less compel us, to suppose 
hat the Greeks of the Homeric period were wholly 
lestitute of purificatory ceremonies; had they been 
so, we should have to regard them, in the light of 

1 O. Grote, Hitt, of Oteece, 10 vols., London, 1888, L 22; P. 
!«ngel, Die grieohitchtn AUtrihiLmtr, p. 114. 

* Od. xxil. 481 f. • II. vL 267 f. 

4 lb. 228. • Od. U. 26L 

• e,g.. II. L 449, xxlv. 806; Od. iii. 440. 

1II. {. 814: cf. the throwing into the sea of the lUughtered 
Mr upon wnlch the oath-curse had been laid {II. ziz. 267 f.X 
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modem anthropology, as in this important respect 
distinguished from all the other races of the world. 
Doubtless the invaders from the north, whose 
blending with the southerners, the people of the 
Minoan culture, generated the Hellas of history, 
brought with them their own cathartic ideas and 
practices ; and the evidence of legends and accounts 
of festivals recorded by the later Greek writers 
suggests that they found on the soil of Greece and 
in Crete a more elaborate system of the same 
si^ihcance and of immemorial antiquity. 

Hut there is indeed a marked dillerence between 
Homeric society, so far as that is mirrored in the 
Homeric poems, and the succeeding periods of 
Greek life; and this dillerence should be noted at 
the outset before we proceed to the details of the 
subject. If we call the people to whcm those 
poems were originally addressed the Aclueans, we 
may venture to say that the Achaean conscicmce took 
its cathartic duties, such as they were, ve^ easily 
and lightly ; on the other hand, the later Hellenic 
conscience became anxious and at times even 
sombre in regard to such matters, and was often 
haunted by terrors of the ghostly world and by 
the feeling that certain acts, especially homicide, 
might arouse the wrath of unseen 8j)irit-powers or 
ghosts, and that such dangers could be averted 
only by an elaborate prophylactic ritual of puri¬ 
fication. There is a wide cleavage between the 
Achaean and the later Attic religious consciousness 
in this vital respect, as wide as that between the 
genius of Horner and the genius of Aeschylus. 
The Homeric ghost is impotent and piteous, of no 
power in the social-religious world, no shadow on 
the brightness of that early epoch.' And nothing 
more vividly illustrates the moral light-heartedness 
of the Homeric world, so 8})lendialy endowed in 
most respects, than its normal indifference concern¬ 
ing ordinary homicide. Man-slaying was regarded 
in certain cases as a sin and might at times concern 
the whole community ; but nowhere in the poems 
is there any hint of the need of purification from 
the stain of bloodshed, which in later Attic law 
was prescribed even for the accidental slaying of 
a slave. Tlepolemos, who has committed the sin 
of shedding kindred blood, has merely to fieo from 
the wrath of his kinsmen the suppliant who liJis 
fled from his home for having killed a man is at 
once admitted by Telemachos at the moment of a 
religious service.* 

Now, much that appears post-Homeric, merely 
because the first record of it belongs to the later 
period, may be an ancient inheritance of the pre- 
Hellenic stock that was submerged temporarily by 
the wave of northern inva.sion but rose to the 
surface again and re-asserted its traditions. So 
the later prevalence of a cathartic system, especi¬ 
ally elaborated in regard to bloodshed, may only 
be another example of revival. 

Such a revival would receive strong stimulus 
from the diffusion from Thrace through Greece of 
the religion of Dionysos, a religious phenomenon 
of great import for the spiritual history of the 
race. The cult had begun its Hellenic career 
already in the earlier ‘ Homeric ’ period, but had 
finally established itself in most parts of the 
Greek-speaking world, and especially at Thebes, 
Delphi, and Athens, at the close of the later 
migratory and colonizing movement. The god 
was aboriginally associated with the ghostly world 
and some part of his ritual was * cathartic *; and 
this aspect and function of his cult were strongly 
proclaimed by the brotherhoods of ‘ Orphe is,* who 
were propagating doctrines and establishing their 

1 The ghost of Elpenor backs up his prayer to Odysseus by 
the threat of the gods* wrath, not his own, if the latter neglects 
«t(Od. xl 73). 

4 II. !I. 661-060. 


influence in Greece perhaps as early as the 7tli 
cent, and with marked success in the 6th and 5 th. 
And the religious-jjliilosophic system known as 
Pythagoreanism, maintained by the Pythagorean 
brotherhoods which played a prominent part in 
the religious and political world of those two 
centuries, bore the closest affinity to Orphism, 
agreeing with it on the whole in its views as to 
the destiny of the soul and the need of an elabor¬ 
ate ritual of purification and a careful rule of 
purity.' Fortunately the Orphic-Pythagorean 
mission did not succeed in capturing the Greek 
democracies or the chief centres of the national 
worship; but it undoubtedly helped to render the 
general religious consciousness more sensitively 
anxious concerning purity and impurity; and 
Aristophanes warmly acknowledges, in terms that 
are doubtless too sweeping, the deep indebtedness 
of his countrymen to ‘ Orpheus’ for much of their 
spiritual life.^ 

VVe may now review briefly the details of Greek 
KdOapaii and consider the ideas attaching thereto; 
our records are mainly late, the literature from 
the 5 th cent, onwards and certain later inscrip¬ 
tions ; but we must always bear in mind that a 
fact is not necessarily ‘ late * because the earliest 
record of it is. 

The technical inquiry is concerned always with 
two questions: (a) What are the acts, states, 
objects, agencies, seen or unseen, that are sup¬ 
posed to leave a stain on the soul or body of a 
person, which unfits him for intercourse with man 
or deity because he is spiritually, not merely 
physically, unclean and is liable to infect others and 
render nugatory any divine service by his filaafia ? 
{b) What are the cleansing, purgative, or cathartic 
processes, material or spiritual, by which he can 
rid himself of that stain? 

The Greek evidence on these two questions, which 
is very multifarious and scattered, may be briefly 
summarized thus, (a) The causes of impurity 
were bloodshed, the presence of ghosts and contact 
with death, sexual intercourse, child-birth, the 
evacuations of the body, the eating of certain food 
such as pea-soup, cheese, and garlic, the intrusion 
of unauthorized persons into holy places, and, in 
certain circumstances, foul speech and quarrelling, 
(6) The purgative means, usually called Kaddpffia 
by the Greeks, were lustral water, sulphur, onions, 
fumigation and tire, incense, certain boiighs and 
other vegetative growths, pitch, wool, certain 
stones and amulets, bright things like sunlight 
and gold, sacrificed animals, especially the pig, 
and of these especially the blood and the skin; 
finally, certain festivals and festival rites, especi¬ 
ally tlio ritual of cursing and the scapegoat (q.v.). 
More exceptional methods might be cutting off 
the hair of the polluted person, or sacrificial 
communion with the deity. To philosophize on 
these bizarre phenomena belongs to tne more 
general exposition of the theme; and little study 
is needed to convince ua that they concern in the 
first instance the sphere of primitive psychology 
rather than ethics ; but, if we look more carefully 
into their history, we shall find how closely they 
are interlinked with the higher moral and religious 
life of the people and states. 

I. The causes of impurity.—The deepest im- 

urity was that caused by the shedding of human 

lood in certain circumstances; and the growing 
sensitiveness of conscience in this matter was a 
vital force in the development of society. Wo 
have noted the weakness of the sentiment in the 
Homeric world, and that world was still barbaric 
in its rules regarding homicide. The first record 

1 See ERE, vol. lx. p. 80; also art. Pvtiiaoorab; E. Kohde, 
Ptyehe^, Freiburg, 1898, ii. 38-66, 103-136, 

2 Frogs, 1032. 


3 Od. iil. 222-281. 
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of a change in feeling is the citation of an incident 
in the AithiopiSy an epic poem by Arktinos o'" 
Miletos, composed T)robably near the close of tin 
8th century Ji.C. Achilles, provoked by the gibes 
of Thersites, slew him and was tiiereupon obliged 
to quit the army for a time and to retire to Lesbos, 
where lie was purified by Apollo and Artemis.^ It 
is very doubtful if the poet of the //ind or Odyssay 
would have comprehended this. 'I'hersites was no 
kinsman to Achilles, and at most only a degraded 
member of the same Acluean stocK. Yet the 
Milesian poet feels that his homicide, however ius- 
tillable, deeply concerns the whole army and is 
a stain upon Achilles, who must be purged by a 
religious ritual at some distant place before he can 
safely resume fellowship with his compatriots. 
The legend represents, no doubt, the contemporary 
State law of Miletos, and exhibits that State as 
having advanced soon after its foundation beyond 
the stage of culture wherein homicide is only a 
matter of the blood-feud and the wergild to the 
higher religious thought that the slaying of any 
member of the community brought a stain on the 
slayer and a danger on the whole society against 
which it must protect itself. We are still very far 
from the establishment of advanced secular law ; 
the various stages of progress in later Greece and 
the ideas that inspired and assisted it are obscure 
and iliflicult to trace. On one point we may form 
a jirobable hypothesis. As ideas of riurity and 
imnurity are closely related to natural sensations 
of horror and aversion, and in Greece as elsewhere 
these feelings were most strongly excited by the 
shedding of kindred blood, it is probable that this 
type of homicide was the first occasion for the 
institution of an elaborate ritual of purification. 
Some of the few legends concerning its origin and 
vogue convey this impression. Ixion, who slew 
his father-in-law treacherously, figures in Greek 
mythology as the first murderer, and he is also the 
first suppliant who is pitied and purified by Zeus 
T/c^(rtos, the god who hears the prayer of the sup¬ 
pliant and outcast Bellerophon was purified by 
King Proitos for the accidental slaying of his own 
brother; Theseus, who slew the robber Sinis most 
justifiably, had to be purified from the stain, as 
Sinis happened to be his cousin ; and the typical 
exemplar of the divine law of purification is the 
matricitle Orestes.* But, if the law was in origin 
limited to this special kind of homicide, it had 
already enlarged its scope at some indefinitely 
early period. The law oi Miletos, as illustrated 
by the passage referred to above in the poem of 
Arktinos, attests such an enlargement for the 8th 
cent. ; and the legends that Athens purified 
Herakles from the blood that he had copiously 
shed,® and that Apollo himself, the pure god, had 
to be purified in Crete from the blood of Pytho,^ 
bear the same signifuiance, and may have arisen in 
the same early period. To explain this extension 
of the ritual we might suppose that the sphere of 
kinship, in which it originated ex hypothesiy was 
enlargi'd when the city-State was built up and 
inckuied various kins within its union, until the 
slaying of any member of the political community 
came to be regarded as a stain similar to that of 
kindred-slaughter. But this would not explain 
the belief, which some of the legends cited attest, 
that the same imjmrity might be contracted by 
the slaying of an alien enemy, unless we are to 
attribute to the Greeks of an early period the 
advanced conceptions of the kinship of the whole 
human race and the sacredness of all human life. 
But no one would hazard such a theory to explain 

1 Q. Kinkel, Epioorum Oraecoram Fragmenta, Berlin, 1877, 
p. 33. 

2 See COS I. 06-69. 3 CIG 2374, i. 29. 

* Pans. 11 . vii. 7, xxx. 3; Eus. Protp, Evang. v. 81 ; cf. Paus. 

X. vi. 7. 


any evolution of the early post-Homeric epoch ; 
and we may seek a more probable explanation in 
the increasing terror of the ghost-world ; for we 
have the evidence of the later funeral laws and 
ritual, confirmed by many legends, to suggest that 
this was more potent in the post-Homeric than in 
the Homeric and Mycenaean periods. Given an 
intensified belief in the dangerous power of the 
ghost, and the conviction that purification from 
bloodshed was the only safeguard both to the 
individual and to the community against the 
Avrathful spirit of the slain, we can well understand 
the wide extension of the law, until it covered the 
slaying of a slave; for even the ghost of a slave 
might be dangerous.^ The miasma emanating 
from a ghost was supposed to attach also to inani¬ 
mate objects that had caused the death of a man ; 
the civilized Attic law required that the axe which 
had slain the sacrificial ox of Zeus IloXifcy should 
be formally tried and cast into the sea—a means of 
purging and purifying the land ; * solemn purifica¬ 
tion ceremonies were performed over the head of 
the bronze ox at Olympia that fell upon a boy and 
killed him.® 

'J’liis sensitiveness to bloodshed and death may 
become extravagant and morbid, and lias at times 
evoked such strange vagaries of the ritual law of 
purity as may half-paralyze the life of a com¬ 
munity ; but the Greek was saved from this by his 
moderation and a certain secular common sense, 
which protected him from the extreme logic of the 
view that all bloodshed was impure. XVo are not 
sure that any purification was imposed by (Jreek 
State law or social custom upon a man who had 
slain an alien in foreign lands; that would depend 
on his own sensitiveness or on his desire to bo 
initiated at any of the great mysteries, which 
would demand a Kddapais from such a stain. Nor 
have we any record proving or suggesting any 
rule, such a.s prevailed with stringency among the 
Hebrews or still more and with detrimental results 
among the Indian tribes of N. America, requiring 
the purification of the army returning from battle ; * 
the Greek soldier was probably content with an 
ordinary washing, suflicient for the purposes of 
refinement. Nor, again, Avas the ordinary Greek 
troubled by over-.sensitivene88 in regard to the 
blood of animals shed for sport, for food, or for 
sacrifice ; there is no hint that the butcher or, as a 
eneral rule, the sacrificer incurred impurity.® At 
least, the only evidence that can be quoted of some 
such feeling is isolated and peculiar; the priest 
Avho slew the sacred ox in the Attic Bouphonia 
had to go for a time into exile; but this ox Avas a 
mystic, ‘ theanthropic * animal, charged Avith the 
livine spirit of the altar, and the priest had shed 
divine blood ; * there is no reason to believe that at 
any time the Attic people regarded the slaughter 
of an ordinary ox as a heinous impurity. We may 
note also the fact that a certain altar of Apollo in 
Delos was specially called dyvdsj ‘ the pure,’ because 
the offerings and ritual were bloodle.ss, no animal- 
sacrifice being allowed ; ^ this is no proof of ordinary 
Greek feeling, but suggests rather some peculiar 
sacerdotal development of thought concerning 
blood. 

Not bloodshed alone, but any contact with death 
and the ghost-world was a strong source of im- 

1 Antiph. Or. vi. p. 764; Eur. Hec. 291 f. 

2 Demosth. #t. 'ApLoroKp. § 76, p. 646; cf. COS 1. 66 f. 

3 Paus. v. xxvii. 9f. 

* The Macedonian armj' was purified in spring before the 
campaign (Livy, xl. 6 ); a similar Boeotian custom described by 
’’lutaren (Queett. Rom. Ill) may have had a similar significance. 

® As regards the hunter, there is a passage in Arrian, Kyneg. 
82, recommending the purification of the hounds and the hunts¬ 
men after the chase in accordance with ancestral rule; but thf 
text is not well preserved. 

« See COS, loo. cit. 

1 Clem. Alex. Strorn. 848 P; cf. COS iv. 432, R. 27a 
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purity or /xiacixa. The household to which the 
corpse belon<;ed was impure ; even the friends and 
others wlio attended the funeral were impure. In 
the tolerant Greek world tliis did not mean that 
they were severely boycotted, but only that they 
were unlit to appnmch the altars and to take part 
in divine service with others, also that it niij^ht bo 
unlucky for them to carry on any serious business 
while in that state ; Hesiod is our first witness to 
a superstition which descends from a far older 
period, that it was unlucky for a man returning 
from a funeral to try to beget a child. ^ The 
inscriptions and other evidence show that the 
period of impurity varied in the di He rent states ; 
at Liridos in Khodes (in the time of Hadrian) it 
lasted for forty,at Eresos in Lesbos for twenty 
days.* Those wIkj merely attended the funeral 
were under the tabu for three days at Eresos, but 
at Fergamon tliey could recover purity on the 
same day by means of lustration.^ The rear of tlie 
ghost-world, implying a shrinking of vitality in 
the living and a general sense of bad luck abroad, 
explains much of the funeral ceremonies of the 
Greeks, which show indeed the desire to please the 
ghost and to assure it of the family affection, but 
at the same time the determination to keep it at a 
distance and especially to prevent it following the 
mourners back to the house ; one day of the Attic 
Anthesteria was devoted to an All Souls’ celebra¬ 
tion, when the s{)irits of the dead kindred were 
formally invited to an entertainment within the 
houses, but great care was takeii to purify the 
dwellings at the end and to effect a complete 
riddance of them ;* meantime the whole day was 
/jxapdf impure and unlucky. The same feeling 
explains the elaborate ritual to which tue d€VT€p 6 - 
TTOTfxos must submit, the person who had been 
reported to bo dead and had had funeral cere¬ 
monies performed over him and was then found to 
be alive and desirous of returning; society was 
afraid of such a person, for, though he had not 
really been in the ghost-world, yet the unnecessary 
funeral ceremonies had put that contagion upon 
him, which must first be washed off before he 
could be received back.* Such was the condition 
of Alkestis, when Herakles had rescued her from 
Death and was placing her in the hands of 
Admetos. Even those who performed the rites 
known as dTrarpSiraia, rites for ‘ turning away ’ evil 
spirits, including ghosts, were constrained to wash 
their persons ana garments before returning to 

their hoines.’^ i i i 

There were certain occasions when the whole 
community performed cathartic ceremonies to 
purge itself of such evil influences of the unseen 
world. Such occasions were either periodic and 
regular or exceptional owing to a crisis that had 
arisen. In spring, when the new vegetation was 
beginning, or when the early harvest was ripe for 
gathering and the firstfruits ready for consecra¬ 
tion, the feeling that this was the proper time to 
cleanse the whole city of the evil influences that 
had accumulated throughout the old year inspired 
such festivals as the Thargelia* in May and prob¬ 
ably the Dionysia in February-March, the former 
certainly, the latter probably, possessing a cathar¬ 
tic value. It insjDired also the frequent practice at 
the end of the old year and the beginning of the 
new of the extinction and rekindling of fires, 
especially the fire on the city’s hearth,® and the 
washing of the statues of the tutelary divinities. 
The Attic Plynteria, held in May, is the besi 


1 Works and Daps, 736. t i »;o. 

» W. Dittenberger, Splloge Inscriptionum Orxearum, Leipzig, 

c/ft ’xvi. [1902] 290. ^ Dittenberger, no. 666. 

6 CGS V. 214-224. * Plut. QxLoest. Rom. 6; Ilesycn. s.v. 

7 Porphyry, de Abst. li. 44. * CGS iv. 268-284. 

9 Ib. V. 883 f. 


ulowm example of the last ceremony, when the 
estments and probably tlie idol of Athene were 
olemnly washed, and its day was pxapd, the air 
leing temporarily dangerous when contagion was 
jcing expelled.^ Resort was had to the same sort 
•f ritual at some momentous crisis or ernergoncy. 
The Persian invasion had polluted the Greek 
emples with the presence of the stranger,^ itself a 
loiirce of defilement to the national deities apart 
rom any outrage committed against them ; there- 
ore the first care of the Greeks after the victory of 
Plata'a w'as tlie purification of the holy places.* 
The presence of the matricide Orestes was supposed 
:o pollute the Tauric image of Artemis, which 
dierefore needed wasliing in the sea.’* Another 
momentous crisis was the fouiulation of a new 
city, and we have some indication that the ground 
vas first carefully purified so that the .settlement 
night start under good auspices purged from evil 
damionic agencies.^ 

The gravest crisis of all was one that was only 
too freouent in the life of the Greek states—the 
outbreaK of civic massacre, when kindred blood 
was shed, the sense of guilt weighed on the citizens, 
and the atmosphere was charged with the miasma 
of wrathful ghosts. This was the condition of 
things at Athens in the 6th cent. B.C., when Kvlon 
and his adherents had been sacrilegiously slain, 
and the people appealed to the aid of the Cretan 
prophet Epimeniues, who came over and purified 
the whole city, the fields, and the homesteads ; the 
recollection of this historic event lingered late in 
Attic tradition and gave rise to the erroneous be¬ 
lief that it was this prophet who first taught the 
Athenians the ritual of purification anil its value.* 

As regards sexual intercourse, we have evidence 
that the Greeks, like other primitive and advanced 
peoples, regarded the act as an occasional source of 
impurity and held the belief that abstinence had a 
certain value and eflicacy for some religious or 
magical ritual. A deeper and more interesting 
question arises when we consider purity in the 
abstract and the Greek view of chastity as a 
religious duty and ideal. The law of purification 
in this matter was very simple and easy; such 
an act was supposed to render the person unclean 
in the religious sen.se, but the uncleanness could 
be immediately removed by washing and anoint¬ 
ing, and some temple codes might allow the person 
to approach the altar on the same day, others 
might impose a tabu of one day or even more ; for 
the catechumens of the mysteries and for certain 
lengthy ceremonials such as the Thesmophoria a 
longer abstinence might be required. In the later 
inscriptional records we are interested to mark the 
glimmer of an ethical idea; for the impurity is 
regarded as greater and the period of tabu imposed 
longer in the case of irregular and lawless indulg¬ 
ence;’ and by Attic law the adulteress was per¬ 
manently excluded from temple worship.® But, 
on the whole, the temple rules in regard to this act 
are concerned not directly with morality, but with 
a superstition arising from a primeval feeling that 
has evolved our modern social laws of decency ; 
and the non-ethical standpoint is sufficiently re¬ 
vealed in some of the special rules and some of the 
phrasing of the temple-inscriptions : in the inscrip¬ 
tion from Eresos a longer tabu is imposed in cases 


iCGSl. 26if. .. .. u . 

a The impurity of the stranger is illustrated by the phrase In 
Jreek ritual Inscriptions, ov 

3 Plut. Vita Arist. 20. '• Eur. Iph. Taur. 

»See CIR xxvii. [1913] 90. . • , 

« Diog. Laert. 1. ( 110. Crete was from time immenional pre- 
sminent for its cathartic lore; Apollo had resorted thit^r to 
>e purified, and an Orphic sect with a punctilious code of 
aunty was early established there. 

7 Cf. Dittenberger, nos. 666, 667, tv , •-i « nn 

SDemosth. ic. N«ai>. §9 86-87 ; cf. Stobwiis. Hot. ,4. 9 60 
>leineke, 3, 64). 
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of loss of virginity than in other sex-indulgence,' 
and in the rules or ayveLa^ or ‘purity,’ demanded of 
the visitants to tlie altar of Zeus livvOio^ and 
Artemis KwOLa at Delos the prescription of tem¬ 
porary chastity was put on the same footing with 
abstinence from salt-lish and meat.^ The priest 
was concerned, not with society in general, but 
with safeguarding the purity of the temple. 
TJierefoie the sexual act, by which a stain was 
incurred that must be w'ashed oil'before tlie person 
could safely approach the altar, became immeasur¬ 
ably more heinous if committed within the pre¬ 
cincts of the temple; in the Greek legends that 
relate such exceptional incidents the whole com¬ 
munity sull'ers divine punishment until expiation 
is macie.* 

The same feeling prescribed the law, which is 
practically universal, against the defilement of the 
temple or the temple-precincts with the evacuations 
of the human boay; and some of the sacred codes 
carefully proscribed the entrance of cattle into the 
temcnvs for the same reason.^ It may also explain 
the rule prevailing in some of the Greek temples 
against the w'earing of sandals in the holy place, 
the rule which is universal in Muslim communities; ® 
the source of it may be sought in the fact that the 
sandals are made oi the skins of dead animals and 
that therefore they bring the impurity of death 
into the shrine.® 

From the same prompting of primeval feeling, 
child-birth has been generally regarded as a strong 
source of impurity to both the woman and the man 
of the house,'' not because it is the result of the 
sexual act, but because of its concomitants and the 
awe attaching to it; nor did the civilized Hellenic 
societies dili'er in this respect from the savage, 
though their tabu and rules of purification were 
much milder and easier. Such an event was not 
likely to happen within the temple itself; but we 
are familiar with the law that required the re¬ 
moval from Delos of any woman who was ap¬ 
proaching her time, lest the island of the pure god 
should be polluted. The ordinary temple codes 
would be concerned only to prescribe the period 
during which the woman should be in tabu after 
travail; ® it is noteworthy that in one example 
we find the abnormally long period of forty days 
imposed in the case of miscarriage, the more 
unnatural event producing the greater sense of 
strangeness and awe to which the idea of religious 
uncleanness is so closely linked. In the Upol ydfioi 
of the Greek temples we might have expected to 
find under this head some rule of tabu concerning 
menstruous women, about whom the code of 
Leviticus is anxiously severe ; but no direct evi¬ 
dence touching this matter has yet been found,® 
and probably none will be ; for the Greek religious 
mind was more easy and tolerant than the Hebrew, 
and the vast numoer of Greek priestesses would 
make the application of any such rule very 
difficult. 

As regards impure food, the Greek world was 
happily free from the severe scrupulousness of .some 

1 cm xvl. 290. 

2 I. de Prott and L. Ziehen, Leges Groecorum saerast Leipzig, 
189a-1900, ii. 1, noa. 91, 92. 

8 «.[/., Pans. VII. xix. 1-6. 

* e.g.y Dittcnherger, nos. 660, 661, 670. 8 Ih. no. 660. 

« This is supported by the rule at Eresos that neither shoes 
nor any other leather garment were to be brought into the 
temple, and bv the regulation of the mysteries at Andania that 
women should wear sandals and garments of wool (Dlttenberger, 
no. 053. 22). 

7 Of. inscr.'frora Eresos {CIR xvi. 290^; Eur. Iph. Taur. 382 ; 
Theoph. Char. xvi. 9; Porph. de Abst. iv. 16. 

8 At Eresos this seems to have been ten days; Oensorinus, de 
Die Nat. 11 , { 7, in a doubtful passage speaks as if the Greek rule 
excluded the woman eighty days, forty before child-birth and 
forty after. 

8 The only Greek inscription known to the present writer 
dealing with these cases refers to the cult of the Phrygian god 
Men (Dittenberger, no. 633). 


other religions, nor was the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals natural to the Greek 
mind ; the Greek inscriptions that preserve certain 
temple laws only indicate that it was desirable, in 
order to attain the dyuela necessary for participa¬ 
tion in religious service, to abstain for a snort time 
beforehand from certain foods. What these were 
the various codes probably did not agree in deter¬ 
mining, and it would be hard to find a common 
principle explaining all. In some we seem to 
detect the natural feeling that foods which left an 
unpleasant odour attaching to the person ought to 
be avoided before worship ; hence would arise a 
tabu on pea-soup, salt-fish, cheese, and garlic ;' for 
evil smells have much to do with the sense of un¬ 
cleanness and with the belief in the presence of 
evil spirits. Again, the rule sometimes enjoined 
abstinence from cer^in animals because they were 
specially dear to the divinity, and the question of 
the origin of such rules involves a discussion of 
totemism (q.v.). 

As speedi suggests action, it was natural that 
the same law sliould apply to foul speech as to 
iniimre act, and that evil words should be con¬ 
sidered to mar the purity of the divine service; 
hence the universal Greek rule that before the 
sacrifice began the command for €v<py)ixla should be 
proclaimed to the people ; this word, at first mean¬ 
ing ‘ auspicious speech,’ became indirectly a 
synonym for ‘silence’ ; for, as it was dilficult for 
each member in a vast concourse to bo sure what 
word was auspicious and what not, it was best for 
general silence to prevail.® 

In accordance with the same idea, the purity of 
the ritual would be disturbed if any quarrelling or 
altercation arose, for quarrelling sug^^ests blood- 
.shed. Hence during festivals of exceptional solem¬ 
nity, such as the Eleusinia, by Attic religious law 
no legal action could be taken, no creditor could 
distrain, even a person aggrieved by the State 
might not lay a siijipliant-bough on the altar; for 
all this implied strife.® 

2. The means of purification.—The means of 
purification are of two kinds, (a) mechanical, and 
{b) religious or quasi-religious; and the two may 
be used together. Among the former we find in 
(ireece, as elsewhere, such natural purgative 
media as water, fire, sunlight. To the examples 
already noted of the first may be added the Attic 
custom of purifying the bride with water from the 
sacred spring before the marriage ceremony.® It 
is not clear that there was any ceremonial purifi¬ 
cation of the new-born infant with water equivalent 
to our baptism. The need was fulfilled some days 
after birth by an interesting ceremony called 
dfi<pibp 6 fxia, ‘ the running around,’ in which the new¬ 
born infant was carried at a running pace round 
the fire of the domestic hearth ; ® and with this we 
may compare the Eleusinian legend that the god¬ 
dess Demeter tried to purge away by fire the im¬ 
pure and mortal parts of her fosterling Demophon.® 
The use of fire in certain Greek rituals, such as 
that of the Mienads who sprang through the fields 
with torches, may be supposed to have the cathar¬ 
tic effect of driving away evil influences or spirits, 

i Dittenberger, nos. 664 (inscr. from Delos, wine tabued), 667 
(Lindos, pea-soup, goats’flesh, cheese), 633 (Sunium, Men Tyran- 
nus, garlic and pork, ^Oriental influence); Prott-Ziehen, ii. 1, 
no. 91 (Delos, temple of Zeus KvvBlo^ and Athene KvyOia, all 
flesh forbidden), no. 92 (Delos, shrine of Artemis, salt-lishl. The 
rules of ayyeia in the mysteries were much severer than in ordi¬ 
nary cult— e.g., Porph. de Abst. iv. 14 ; Libanius, Orat. Corinth. 
Iv. 356 (Reiske). 

3 Cf. II. ix. 171 ; Arist. Thesin. 294 ; Eur. Hec. 630. 

3 Andoc. de Myst. 110; cf. Demosth. k. MuS. § 10-11, p. 617; 
cf. schol. Demosthenes, 22, § 68 (L. K. Parnell, Greece and Baby- 
lo7i, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 287). 

4 Schol. Find. 01. xi. 68. 

8 Schol. Plat. Thecet. 160 E ; I. Bekker, Aneodota OrosMt 
Berlin, 1814-21, p. 207, 1. 13. 

8 Horn. Hymn. Demet. 239-261. 
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though other explanations are possible, and we are 
told that the torch was used in the purilication of 
cities.' The idea of tlie purity of fire is strikingly 
illustrated by the annual rite practised by some 
of the Greek states of renewing the purity of their 
hearth-fires, both public and private, by bringing 
new fire from some specially pure source, such as 
the altar of Apollo at Delos or of Hephaistos in 
the Academy at Athens.^ 

The use of incense at the sacrifice, as a mode of 
purifying the air by fumigation, which Greece 
adopted from Assyria in the 8th cent. B.C., had in 
the East a strong cathartic power against demons, 
who are generally supposed to be attracted by evil 
smells and banished by good; and, though its 
pleasing odour would cause it to be maintained 
merely as an attractive concomitant of worship, 
we may believe that at least the earlier Greeks 
were aware of its original significance.® Fumiga¬ 
tion by sulphur had an obvious purificatory value ; 
for, though its odour is not pleasant in itself, its 
pungency is such as to overpower other smells 
which might be dangerous; hence Homer calls it 
KaKuiv 6 .Ko%y ‘ a healing of evils.’* 

The boughs of certain trees, probably on account 
of their smell or colour, possessed a catliartic value, 
such as the laurel at Delphi, which Apollo was 
supposed to have brought back from Tempe after 
his purification there from the blood of the Python,® 
the withy-bough, or Xi>7oy, which the Attic women 
used as a purifying medium in the Thesrnophoria,® 
and especially the squill, or <TKi\\rjy which was used 
in the general purification of cities and for beating 
the scapegoat in the Thargelia,^ a ritual of purifica¬ 
tion or expulsion of evil; therefore the Arcadian 
rite in which the image of Pan was beaten by boys 
with squills must be interpreted as cathartic.® 
When the Athenians on one day in the Anthesteria 
stuck branches of buckthorn at the entrances of 
their houses, this was a mechanical means of puri¬ 
fication, its obiect being to keep out ghosts;* for 
its thorns would naturally embarrass tne ghost, as 
would the sticky pitch with which the citizens at 
the same time smeared their doorposts. 

Thunder-stones in certain religious circles had 
a recognized cathartic value, which their mysteri¬ 
ous origin and perhaps their connexion with fire 
w'ould naturally attacli to them.^® Perhaps it was 
a stone of this kind that, according to a Boeotian 
legend, Athene dashed at Herakles to cleanse him 
of his madness after he had slain his children.*^ 
There is also an Arcadian story about the sacred 
stone called Zeus KaTTTrwras, evidently from its 
name meteoric, by sitting on which Orestes was 
healed from his madnes.s.^® 

There is some evidence that gold, the pure and 
bright metal, was regarded as purificatory ; ^ also 
among the mechanical cathartic media we must 
include amulets, which were as much in vogue in 
the later periods of classical antiquity for keeping 
ghosts and evil spirits at a distance as they were 
in Christendom ; some of the Greek types, such 
as the <pa\\ 6 i and the pointed finger have no con- 
nexion with religion ; others migut be carved in 
the form of divinities, but their working was 
mechanical magic. 

The other type of purificatory methods consists 

1 Dio Ohryg. ii. 144 (Dind.). 2 See above, p. 486. 

* Farnell, Greece and Babylon, pp. 233, 806. 

4 See above, p. 482^^, note 2 ; ct Theokr. /d. xxiv. 94 f. 

0 COS Iv. 294 f. f Pliny, I/y xxiv. 69. 

7 Dio Chrys. cit. ; Tzetz. Chiliad, v. 736. 

8 Theokr. Id. vii. 106f. ® Phot. e.v. MiapA rj/mepa. 

10 See J. E. Harrison, Themit, Cambridge. 1912, pp. 60, 61. 

11 Pans. IX. xi. 2 (the stone was called Sok^povktttjp, the 
restorer of reason 

12 Ih. III. xxii. 1. 

13 See ARW x. [1907] 402 (inscr. from Koe, 8 rd cent, b.c.— the 
priestess of Demeter Is to purify herself from any pollution airi> 
Xpvatov). 


of those that may with more right be called religi¬ 
ous, as connectea directly and indirectly with the 
worship of the divinities or with their influence. 
The use of certain animals—their blood or skin oi 
whole carcass-—was perhaps the most common 
method of purification from bloodshed and other 
taints. The fleece of the ram offered to Zeus 
MftXfxios, the god who had specially to be appeased 
when kindred blood had been shed, was used for 
the purilication of the catechumens at Eleusis, 
upon whom the stain of blood rested and who knelt 
on the * fleece of God,’ the Ai6y Kibdiov —as it was 
called—while the purgation ceremony was per¬ 
formed over them.i In the mysteries of Andania 
we hear of the * ram of goodly colour * used for the 
purification of the initiates.® Plague might be 
averted from a city by a priest carrying round 
its walls the ram of Hermes.® But the most usual 
animal employed for purification was the pig, of 
special potency in the Eleiisinian mysteries. The 
Athenian a.s.sembly was purified before its meeting 
hy a ceremonial procession of little pigs ; * and no 
other purgation was of such avail for the homicide 
as pig’s blood. Hence on one vase representation 
we see Apollo himself purifying Orestes by holding 
over his head a pig dripping blood.® 

Now, we have strong evidence that in the magic 
rites of purification practised by many modern 
savage societies the blood of animals—the goat, 
the bullock, or swine—has an intrinsic mysterious 
potency in itself, wholly unconnected with sacri¬ 
fice or divine worship ; and this primitive feeling 
may have survived here and tliere in historic 
Greece. But that this is in general a sufficient 
explanation of the Greek ceremonies is not cred¬ 
ible. The ram’s fleece and the pig’s blood in 
Hellenic purifications were suggested by their 
intimate sacrificial association with the high god 
and the great goddesses and powers of the lower 
world; just as the alyls, or goat-skin, of Athene, 
wherewith her priestess at Athens visited the 
newly-married couples for cathartic or fertilizing 
purposes, derived its efficacy from its contact with 
Athene.® In Hellas the pig was the sacred animal 
of Demeter and Kore, the powers of the world of 
spirits; the pig’s blood was charged with a portion 
of their divinity, and therefore the homicide who 
had offended those powers could recover grace by 
its contact, in fact oy a sort of communion with 
them.'^ 

A different type of communion, serving a cath¬ 
artic purpo.se, is suggested by a record of rlutarch 
that at Argos the period of mourning for a death 
in the family lasted thirty days, and that at the 
end of that time the mourners regained their 
original status by a sacrifice to Apollo ; we may 
interpret this to mean that by communion with the 
pure god they finally wiped off their impurity.® 

It has been observed that cathartic features, 
often overlaid and obscured by other accretions, 
attached to some of the complex Greek festivals; 
the Thargelia at Athens and elsewhere is an 
exam})Ie of this, as the driving out of the scape¬ 
goat, which was its central act, effected a KdOafXTit 
of the whole community from sin and other evil.® 
Another curious but not unique accompaniment of 
certain Hellenic ritual and festivals was the em¬ 
ployment of curses, ribaldry, satire, and abuse : 


1 Suidas, i. 1, p. 1404, xyitov; Eustath. p. 1936. 8 ; COS 
i. 64-66. 

2 H. Sauppe, Die Mysterieninsohrift von Andania, Gottingen, 
1860 {COS ill. 865 f.). 

3 Paus. IX. xxii. 1. 

4Schol. iEschin. x. Tt/aopx- (t>ind. p. 13); Photius, i.v. 
ncptariapxof. 
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in the solenin procession alon^jf the sacred way to 
Eleusis the asi)iraiits to the mysteries were cere¬ 
monially abused and ridiculed by the crowd at 
one point in the Thesmophoria the men abused 
the women and the women the men ; ^ and that 
such badinage had a cathartic purpose—the avert¬ 
ing of y^yiiccrts or of evil spirits—is a reasonable 
theory conlirmed by a text in Suidas that the 
peoj)le of Alexandria in old days purged the city of 
ghosts by going round in waggons to the doors of 
the houses and proclaiming the sins and misdoings 
of the individuals within.® This humorous pro¬ 
cedure may be regarded as a kind of vicarious con¬ 
fession ; the cathartic character of confession has 
been long recognized, but confession in our sense, 
a private and personal revelation of one’s sins to a 
priest, was alien to the old religious system of 
Greece.* The purgative value of personal satire 
may have been one motive for its dramatic de¬ 
velopment in the Dionysiac festivals. 

The religious aspect of the Greek system of puri¬ 
fication was further emphasized by its close associa¬ 
tion with certain high divinities, especially Zeus 
Meilichios and Anollo of Delphi. The former deity 
belongs to the older stratum of Greek religion, but 
retained his function of granting or withholding 
purifi(ration from kindred and civic bloodshed 
throughout the later centuries.® The Delphic- 
Apollino KdOapa-ii has been a subject of much dLs- 
sertation and cannot be even summarized here.* 
Eut it may be noted that it was the claim of the 
Apollino priesthood to deal with the (juestion of 
lurification from bloodshed that led to the estab- 
ishment of one of the most important law-courts 
in Athens to deal with the plea of justifiable homi¬ 
cide, whereby the civilized Athenian State ap¬ 
proached the level of modern equitable law."^ But, 
though power was thus taken out of the hands of 
the priesthood, the secular court at Athens that 
dealt with homicide remained strikingly religious 
in their procedure ; and it is mainly their strong 
infusion of cathartic ideas concerning the miasma 
of blood that dilferentiates them from the modern 
tribunal. 

A side question that may be glanced at under 
this seidion is whether Greek feeling about im¬ 
purity was always associated with a belief in 
ghosts and evil demons as its cause. The question 
IS important because an overstrong susceptibility 
to the terrors of the demon world can vitally affect 
the religious and scientific development of a race. 
We have seen that the sense of the impurity of 
bloodshed in Greece was connected with the fear 
of the ghost and that ghosts made a household 
impure ; but we have no rea.son to believe that 
this fear or any clear belief in evil demons ac¬ 
counted to the Greek of the ‘ classical ’ period for 
the other sources of impurity. It is true that 
Porphyry declares that the chief motive for the 
various dyveLai^ or methods for obtaining purity, 
was to drive away the evil spirits which cling to 
certain kinds of food.® But Porphyry is no true 
witness for the earlier Greek thought, as he repre¬ 
sents the later demonology that swept over the 
Mediterranean world from the East and found 
expression in Neo-Platonism and the Hermetic 
literature. But in the earlier Hellenic spiritual 
world there was no true dualism of good and evil 
spirits; nor was the average Hellene of the earlier 
centuries ghost-ridden or demon-ridden or much 
dependent on the exorcist for his peace of mind ; 

1 iii. 172. ^ ^ _ 2 7^. iij. 104. 

* Saidas, S.V. rd iKT<ov (TKiofXfxaTa. 

* It was demanded of the candirlates for initiation into the 
Samot.hracinn mysteries, but these were in origin non-Hellenic 
(see art. Kaiikiroi). 

» CGS I. 64 -(JO. 8 lb. iv. 295-306. 

7 Jb. ; cf. B'arnell, Evolution of Religion, L<mdon, 1905, 
p. 151f. 

8 Eus. Preep. Evang. iv. 22. 


and this is one of the most salient differences 
betweem Greece and Babylon.^ 

3. The idea of purity.—It remains to consider 
brielly certain religious and moral aspects of the 
idea of purity. Tliis was expressed by the Greek 
dyvela, meaning originally a state of the body and 
the per.son that fitted an individual for communion 
with the deity, and this .state could be obtained 
by certain ceremonies and abstinences. It was 
required with peculiar insistence of the Greek 
priesthood and as a condition of participation 
in the gi-eater mysteries, which ofi’ered to the 
initiated the promise of posthumous happiness. 
Hence the idea could gain ground that a state of 
purity, as it qualified a person in this world for 
divine fellowship, might also be a potent means 
of grace and salvation in the next. It was the 
Orpine sects that developed this view with the 
greiitest zeal in Greece. They preached and prac¬ 
tised a specially stringent code of abstinences, 
an<l ba.sed on this their claim to happiness in the 
next world. “Kpxo/jLat €k KadapQu was the Orphic 
password in the portals of Hades—‘ I come from 
the piire.’^ But most of our ancient evidence 
concerning Orphism suggests a ceremonial and 
Pharisaic ‘purity,’ rather than an ethical, and an 
exclusive sect-prejudice which demanded even a 
sejiarate burying-ground for the votaries. And we 
cannot allege that it was wholly or mainly from 
their influence that the ideal of purity of soul per¬ 
meated at last the higher mind of Greece. Its 
earliest testimony is in the 5 th cent. B.C., a phrase 
of Epicharmos, ‘ If thy mind is pure, thou art 
pure in all thy body ’; ® and the elevated ethical 
thought that purity of soul was of more avail than 
all lustration and mere washing of hands was pro¬ 
claimed later by the Delphic oracle and the Pytha¬ 
gorean literature near the beLonning of our era ; * 
and even some of the later codes of temple ritual 
adopted it in their formulae.® This ‘ purity of 
heart ’ connoted to the Greek the absence 01 any 
stain on the conscience and of evil purpose or 
thought; it is important to note that the idea of 
sexual purity, which is often the sole significance 
of our English w'ord, was not the dominant idea in 
the Greek dyvela. The Greek philosophers and 
ethical teachers, who preached (ToxppocrvvTj^ or self- 
restraint, the Greek priesthood, who required 
occasional chastity under special circumstances, 
never preached chastity in general as an ideal of 
life. The Greek priest and prieste.ss were usually 
married ; chastity w as enforced very rarely upon 
the priest, still rarely though more frequently 
upon the priestess, who was probably in this case 
considered the bride of a jealous god, and whose 
no.sition was only temporary. The Greek priest 
nad to be of unblemi,shed bocly, and led the normal 
life of a citizen ; the eunuen played no part in 
Greek religion, wliich was saved by its sanity from 
the morbid anti-sexual excesses of the Phrygian. 
Even the worship of Artemis, apart from its myth¬ 
ology, could not and did not attempt to establish 
among the Hellenic people any conception of the 
chaste life as spiritually more perfect and dearer 
to God. 

Litbraturk.—B esides the works cited throuehout, see 


1=1. iviuiicrt Ljuiiuujicn u^r 

V. iii,), Munich, 1890, pp. 106-114; E. Fehrle, Die kultiache 
Keuschheit im AUerthum, Giessen, 1910 ; art. Chastity (Greek). 

Lewis K. Parnell. 

1 See Farnell, Greece and Babylon, pp. 206-208. 

2 J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion^^ 
Cainhriflue, 1908, ch. xi. 

3 Clem. Alex. Strom, p. 844. 

4 Farnell, Evolution 0 / Peliginn, p. 136 f. ; CGSW. 212. 

8 U. von Wilainowitz-Mollendorflf, Isyllosf^Philolog. Unter- 
suchnngeny ix. (1886)6; Anth. Pal. Adespota, ccxxxb; CIO. 
Ins. Mar. jEg. i. 789; Dittenberffer, li. 663. 
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PURIFICATION (Hebrew).—The term * purifi¬ 
cation ’ is applied to those ritual observances 
by means of which an Israelite was absolved 
from tlie taint of uncleanness. This article deals 
exclusively with the Jewish laws and customs 
relating to purification ; to estimate tlie methods 
by which the Israelite probably reached his con¬ 
ception of it, it will be necessary to refer to the 
other articles in this series. 

W. Robertson Smith {The Religum of the Semites^, Ix)ndon, 
1894, p. 425 f.) points out that, ‘primarily, purification means 
the application to the person of some medium which removes 
a taboo, and enables the person purified to min^^le freely in the 
ordinary life of his fellows’; he shows that the normal life of 
the holy people was a holy life, and therefore ‘ the main use of 
purificatory rites is not to tone down, to the level of ordinary 
life, the excessive holiness conveyed by contact with sacrosanct 
thing’s, hut rather to impart to one who has lost it the measure 
of sanctity that puts him on the level of ordinary social life.* 
Speaking of blood as being one of the media of purification, he 
TOys (p. 427): ‘In the most priinitive form of the sacrificial 
idea the blood of the sacrifice is not employed to wasli away an 
Impurity, hut to convey to the worshipper a particle of holy 
life. The conception of piacular media as purificatory, how¬ 
ever, involves the notion that the holy medium not oiily adds 
something to the worshipper’s life, and refreshes its sanctity, 
but expels from him something that is impure.’ 

We must first consider in what ways the nnclcan- 
ness was produced or contracted, and then the 
observances Ity whicli purification was efiected. 
And we .shall sec that there were ritual ordinances 
in regard both to persons and things and to a laml 
defiled. 

I. Uncleanness and its penalties.—Uneleanness 
was contracted in various ways. 

(rt) Sexual nncleannass^ in tlie functions of repro¬ 
duction (e./ 7 ., Lv 18^* Nu5‘2^-), by issues in both 

sexes (Lv in menstruation. 

The functions of reproduction ‘enny excited 
the superstitious awe or mankind, which invested 
the organs and their activities with my.sterious 
powers. Sexual intercourse was widely regarded 
as producing uncleanness ’ (A. S. Peake, in HDIi 
iv. 827). The period of separation lasted seven 
days, and the uncleanness was communicated to 
the bed or seat, contact with either produced 
uncleanness until the evening, and required the 
washing of the body and clothes (Lv 15‘^, 2 S IP). 
It is worth observing that ‘ holiness ’ and ‘ unclean¬ 
ness ’ were regarded as infectious and demanded 
similar ritual purification, and instances occur 
in which a condition of sacredness necessitated 
abstinence from sexual intercourse, as, e.g.^ prior 
to the approach of Jahweh at the giving of the Law 
(Ex 19^®); the holy bread of the sanctuary could be 
eaten by David’s men in 1 S 2 P only if they had 
strictly observed this abstinence ; and the same 
regulation applied to men on active militair service, 
for war was regarded as a .sacred act (ci. the ex¬ 
pression [Jer 6 ** 22"^ from the 

custom of opening a camiiaign by sacrifice). The 
same idea obtains probably in the case of the first 
year of marriage, when a man is exempted from 
military service (cf. Lk 14‘^) ; and in Uriah’s 
refusal in 2 S 11*'“* to obey the king’s order. In 
ordinary cases the uncleanness lasted till the 
evening (Lv 11.15®*^-). but in menstruation, at the end 
of seven days from the cessation of the symptoms, 
in the evening, the candidate for purification per¬ 
formed an ablution both of the person and of the 
garments, and on the eighth onered two turtle 
doves or two young pigeons, one for a sin-offering, 
the other for a burnt-offering. The .same means 
of purification applied to males with abnormal 
issues. And so infectious was the condition in such 
cases that contact with such persons or con¬ 
tact with their clothing or furniture involved 
uneleanness and necessitated ablution on the day 
of the infection. In lesser cases of issue, such a.s 
gonorrhea dormientium in males, a condition of 
uneleanness was involved until the evening, and 


the ablution of the person and of the deliled gar- 
men t.s was necessary. 

(/>) In childbirth. —J. G. Frazer London, 

1900, iii. 463) informs us that ‘ women after child¬ 
birth and their offspring are more or less tabooed 
all the world over.’ With regard to nurilication 
after childbirth, a difference was made between 
the birth of a boy and that of a girl; in the case of 
the latter the period of uneleanness was doubled, 
as it w’as commonly held that in this ca.se the 
symptoms of infcetiori continued much longer. In 
the case of the birth of a hoy the mother is un¬ 
clean for a week, during which time she would bo 
infectious, and she continues ‘ in the blood of her 
piirilying’ for thirty-three <lays (during the latter 
period she would not presumably be infcciions). 
During the whole forty days ‘ she shall touch no 
hallowed thing, nor come into the sanctuary.’ At 
the expiration of the forty days she was required 
to oiler a yearling lamb for a burnt-offering, and a 
young pigeon or turtle-dove for a sin-offering. In 
the case of poverty she was permitted to substitute 
a second pigeon or t urtle-dove {e.g., Lk 2‘’^'*, Lv 12“). 

(e) (Jerenwriifd uneleanness. —(1) Caused by con¬ 
tact with death, by contact with carcasses of 
unclean animals (Lv IT'^'*®-) or with any carcass 
(17*®), by eating a carca.ss (22*), by contact with the 
dead (Nu 6'^ *'^, Ezk 44"’). Such contact involved 
uneleanness till the evening. The eating or the 
carrying of a carcass involved, besides uncleaiines.s 
till the evening, the necessity of washing the 
clothes, and in some cases (Lv 17“®) the washing of 
the person. In the case of a Nazirite coming in 
contact with the dead it was necessary to shave 
the head, and to ofi'er two turtle-doves, for a sin- 
oflcring and for a burnt-offering, and a lamb for a 
trespass-offering. 

(2) Caused by contact with one unclean by the 
dead (Nu 19‘^^ Hag 2“*), or by contact with one 
unclean from whatever cause (Lv 5* 22®), or with 
some thing unclean (22*). The purilicatory ob¬ 
servance in these cases involvea the ordinary 
condition of uneleanness until the evening, the 
confession of guilt, and the offering of a trespass- 
and sin-offering (5®'“*). 

(3) Caused by contact with creeping things (22®) 
or by eating creeping things, or with certain 
animals which were always unclean (11*®'-: ‘every 
beast whicli divideth the hoof, and is not cloven- 
footed, nor cheweth the cud . . . and whatsoever 
goeth upon his paws, among all manner of beasts 
that go on all four’). The purification in these 
cases was jirincipally that of remaining unclean 
until the evening. 

(4) Caused by leprosy. The full regulations 
are dealt with in Lv 13 and 14, in regard to the 
disease in the person, the garments, and the house. 

The ceremonial of purification consisted of various elements, 
(a) After the examination by the priest, two living birds were 
to be brought, together with a rod of cedar (juniper>wood, 
scarlet wool, and hyssop; one bird was to he killed over water 
from a running stream, and the leper was to he sprinkled seven 
times with the blood of the bird, signifying the new life 
imparted to one who was regarded as ‘dead,’ and the livirig 
bird was to be released, a symbol of the removal of the evil. 
(/3) The washing of the clothes, shaving off all the hair, and 
bathing. It was also necessary to remain outside the house 
for seven days, and the shaving and ablutions were also repeat ed, 
(y) On the 8th day the final offering was made at the ‘Tent of 
Meeting,’ and consisted of (1.) a guilt-offering and a consecration 
of the cleansed leper by the priest placing oil on parts of the 
body and pouring it on his head. ‘ This offering wm a reparation 
to God for the loss of service during the time of his seclusion ’— 
the blood of the victim (a lamb) and the oil being 8>mb(^8 of 
atonement and reconsecration (R. A. S. Macalister, in 
iii. 98); (ii.) a second he-lamb as a sin-offering before read¬ 
mission into the congregation ; (iii.) a ewe-lamb as a burnt- 
offering and three-tenths of an ephah of flour as a ineal-offering ; 
special provision was mode for the poor by the subsptution or 
doves for the lambs, and a reduction in the quantity of the 
flour for the meal-offering. 

(d) Uneleanness in religious matters. —Unclean¬ 
ness might be caused by idols (Ezk 22*), conceived 
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as whoredom (IIos 6*, Ezk 20«’'-), by necromancer; 
'Lv 19*'), or by sacrificing children to idol: 
/Ps The prohibition rings out clearly 

In such cases, but it is often disregarded. Ilu* 
what is the ])urirication ? Jahweh takes tlie matte: 
into His oAvn hands. The only purification possibb 
is punitive; such sins need tlie smelting in the 
furnace of Jahweh’s wrath: *And ye shall know 
that I f he Lord have poured out my fury upon you 
(p]zk 22'^'^). Sacred places were also defiled by 
Israel through the sacrifice of children (Lv 2t)^, 
Ezk 23^^^-), and Jahweh * defiled’ him thereby, and 
made him desolate to the end that Israel might 
‘know’ Jahweh. Josiah ‘defiled’ the idolatrous 
places of worship by destroying them and making 
them unfit for use (2 K 23^^). Death, stoning, 
excommunication, the opposition of the face of 
Jahweh, could be the only purification. 

(c) Uncleanness of land or country, —Again, a 
land or country is defiled by the sexual impurities 
of the people, by spiritual whoredom (Lv 18^®, 
Ezk 23^^. Israel is warned repeatedly against this 
contamination : it was the sin of the nations driven 
out by Jahweh ; Israel had been and will be visited 
for such, and the very land itself * vomiteth out 
her inhabitants.’ The antidote is the observance 
of the divine statutes, the remembrance that 
Jahweh is their God, and the purifying punish¬ 
ment is the cutting off of the souls from among 
the elect people, and the raising up of the divine 
instruments of judgment, the Baoylonians, etc. 
A land may also be defiled by the shedding of 
innocent blood (Nu 35^**). The purifying punish¬ 
ment of the land is the shedding of the blood of 
the murderer ; the land is sacred because Jahweh 
dwells among Ilia people; there can be no expia¬ 
tion for the land except by the shedding of the 
murderer’s blood. A land may not be defiled by 
allowing a murderer to hang upon the tree all 
night; the body shall be buriccl on the day of 
execution ; the land is sacred because it is the 
inheritance of the people sacred to Jahweh 
(Dt 2 H'"^**)« A land was defiled by idolatrous prac¬ 
tices (Jer 2^, P^zk 36^^**); it was a goodly land that 
Israel had inherited, and the people, priests, and 
rulers had made it an abomination by idolatry ; 
their way was before men, ; the out¬ 

pouring of Jahweh’s wrath and captivity among 
the heathen were the punitive, purifying remedies. 

2 . Purificatory media.—We have seen that there 
are various media of purification, and various acts 
of ritual to be observed. Speaking of cathartic 
sacrifices, Robertson Smith says : 

‘ Purillcations are performed by the use of any of the physical 
means that re-establish normal relations with the deity and the 
conprejfation of his worshippers—in short, by contact with 
something that contains and can impart a divine virtue. For 
ordinary purposes the use of living water may suffice, for, as 
we know, there is a sacred principle in such water. But the 
most powerful cleansing media are necessarily derived from the 
body and blood of sacrosanct victims, and the forms of puriflcA- 
tion embrace such rites as the sprinkling of sacrificial blood or 
ashes on the person, anointing with holy unguents, or fumiga¬ 
tion with the smoke of incense, which from early times was a 
favourite accessory to sacrifices. It seems probable, how'ever, 
that the religious value of incense was originally independent 
of animal sacrifice, for frankincense was the gum of a very 
holy species of tree, which was collected with religious precau¬ 
tions. Whether, therefore, the sacred odour was used in 
unguents or burned like an altar sacrifice, it appears to have 
owed Its virtue, like the gum of the sarnora tree, to the idea 
Uiat It was the blood of an animate and divine plant ’ (p. 426 f.). 

The principal media of purification would thus be 
water, blood, ashes, hen)s, incense, oil, shaving 
the hair, seclusion, confession, and punitive 
destruction. 

(a) Water. —In regard to water it should be 
observed that sacred wells, fountains, and streams 
are often found near sanctuaries in Arabia, 
Phoenicia, and Syria. 

Robertson Smith points out (p. 173) that ‘the one general 
principle which runs through all the varieties of the legends 


(about sacred waters], and which also lies at the basis of the 
ritual, is that the sacred waters are instinct with divine life and 
energy . . . their main object is to show how the fountain or 
stream comes to be impregnated, so to speak, with the vital 
energy of the deity to which it is sacred.' And, again, in 
regard to the healing power of the sacred spring, he says 
(p. 183): ‘ Beyond doubt the first and best gift of the sacred 
spring to the worshipper was its own life-giving water, and the 
first object of the religion addressed to it was to encourage its 
benignant flow. But the life-giving power of the holy stream 
was oy no means confined to the quickening of vegetation. 
Sacred waters are also healing waters.’ And once more (p. 184): 
‘The healing power of sacred water is closely connect^ with 
its purifying and consecrating power, for the primary concep¬ 
tion of uncleanness is that of a dangerous infection. Washings 
and purifications play a great part in Semitic ritual, and were 
performed with living water, which was as such sacred in some 
degree.’ 

( 6 ) Blood. —For the cathartic nature of blood 
reference should be made to artt. Sacrifice. 
Here we need only quote the words of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews : ‘ Without shedding of blood 
is no remis.sion.’ 

(c) Incense. —F'or incense used in purification 
see above, and Robertson Smith, p. 426 f. Cf. 
Nu 17^*** [EV. 16^^*] for its atoning enicacy. 

(d) Confession. —For instances of confession cf. 

1 K 8*3- Ps 32®, Pr ‘28'*, Ezr 10', Neh 9*, Dn 9^. 
Lv 162' {P)26^('^-), Nu 5^ (P), Lv 5® (P), Neh P 9*, 
Jos 7'*, and e^iecially the ceremony of the scape- 

;oat (q.v.). The idea is both corporate and in- 
ividual, as these instances will show. For the 
idea of lamentation cf. Is 15*, and Robertson 
Smith, p. 430 ff. 

(e) Ashes. —The term is frequently used as 
a token of humiliation and penitence (Job 42®, 
Is 58®, etc.). In Nu 19®'- (P) it denotes the mixture 
composed of the ashes of the red heifer and those 
of ‘ cedar wood, hyssop and scarlet,’and used for 
the preparation of the ‘ water of separation ’ (cf. 
G. 6 . Gray, Numbers [ICC], Edinburgh, 1903, 
pp. 241-247 ; for ashes of the red heifer cf. IIDB 

V. 207 f.). 

(/) Herbs. —For the use of herbs, especially the 
hyssop, for the act of sprinkling blood in ceremonies 
of purification cf. Ex 12 ^ 2 , Lv 14, Nu 19®, Ps 6 P; 

't is spoken of literally in 1 K 4**. G. E. Post 
^HDB ii. 442) identifies it with Origanum Maru, 
which is eminently adapted for tlie purpose of 
sprinkling. He jxiints out that in certain of the 
.•eremonial sprinklings, as in the case of leprosy, 
here was auded to the bunch some cedar-wood, 
scarlet wool, and a living bird. Gray (p. 251) con¬ 
tends that it was used ‘ on account of its cleansing 
Toperties,’ and he adds ; 

‘ The scarlet thread was presumably selected for its colour, 
'or the same obscure reason that required the cow to be red ; 
;he cedar, perhaps, on account of its soundness and endurance, 
and its supposed property of imparting these (pialities.’ He 
reminds us that Pliny mentions * numerous medicinal qualities 
with which cedar and hyssop were credited in the ancient 
world’(//A^ xvi. 76). 

Litrraturb. —The authorities are cited throiighout the 

article. S. M. Cooke. 

PURIFICATION (Hindu).—There is nothing 
hat an orthodox Brahman, or Brahmanized castes 
generally, will shun so much as external defile¬ 
ment. ‘ The predominating idea in their general 
:;onduct, and in their every action in life, is what 
hey call cleanness,’ says J. A. Dubois.' The 
ules regarding impurity {d^aucha) and purifi¬ 
cation {suddhi) occupy, therefore, a conspicuous 
place in the Sanskrit law-books, and there are 
many special treatises in Sanskrit on this subject 
—the Ahavzchanirrmya, iuddhitattva, Suddhima- 
fiikhay etc. The horror or superstitious dread 
nspired by the sight of a corpse hecomes particu- 
arly manifest in these rules. The impurity of a 
'Iranman caused by the death of a relative is de- 
dared to last in general ten days. Those who 
liave carried out a dead relative and burnt his 
I Hindu Manners^ Customa, and Ceremoniea^, p. 179 
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cori»Re are required to plunge into water, dressed 
in their clothes. During the period of impurity 
they must sleen on the ground and practise other 
austerities, and must give up all intercourse with 
other people in order to avoid defiling them. When 
the imj)urity is over, they must bathe, sip water, 
and make gifts to Brahmans. Even those who 
have merely come near the smoke of a funeral 
pyre must bathe. Childbirth is an oc.casioii of 
impurity in the same way and for the same length 
of time as death. Menstruating women are con¬ 
sidered unclean, and their touch contaminates. 
They become pure after four days by bathing. A 
bath is also ordained for a man who touches such a 
woman, or the carrier of a corpse, or members of 
the lowest castes, or the corpses of certain animals, 
or one who has had his hair cut, or has vomited or 
been purged, etc. If the lower part of the body 
has been defiled by one of the impure excretions 
of the body, it is sufficient to cleanse the limb in j 
question with earth and water. In minor cases of ! 
pollution, as after spitting or sneezing, one has to 
sip water. The ancient and popular story of 
King Nala shows how one neglecting such purifica¬ 
tion was supposed to be liable to bo possessed by 
a demon. Even before birth men were believed 
to be tainted with uncleanness, and tlie various 
sarhskdraSf such as tonsure, investiture with thn 
sacred thread, marriage, etc., were regarded aa 
purificatory ceremonies capable of removing that 
taint (Manu, ii. 27). 

Purity in regard to food was considered even 
more essential than external purity, and the rules 
concerning allowed and forbidden food are very 
numerous (see Food [Hindu]). Drinking alcoholic 
drinks was reckoned as a mortal sin, liKe killing 
a Brahman or incest. Any one ofiering spirits to 
a Brahman was liable to capital punishment, and 
one ofiering forbidden food to such had to pay a 
heavy line {Vi^Tiu, xxxv. 1, v. 98 fl’.). A Braliman 
tasting the food or water of, or eating with, a 
6 udra or other person of low caste had to perform 
a penance, such as the pardka (fasting for twelve 
days) or sdntapana (subsisting for one day on the 
five products of a cow, including her urine and 
dung, and fasting the next day). Another set of 
rules concerns the purification of inanimate objects 
{dravyahiddhi). Spirituous drinks and the impure 
excretions of the body are declared to cause the 
worst kind of pollution. If an iron vessel has been 
defiled by them, it should be cleansed by heating 
it in fire ; utensils made of stone or shells should 
be dug into a pit for seven days ; objects made of 
horn, ivory, or bone should be cleansed by being 
planed ; but wooden or earthenware vessels should 
M thrown away. In lighter cases of pollution the 
defiled object should be washed or sprinkled with 
water, or rubbed with earth or aslies, etc., the 
general rule being that earth and water should be 
constantly applied as long as the scent or moisture 
caused by an unclean substance continues on the 
defiled object. Specially purifying qualities are 
attributed to cows, the cow being considered a 
sacred animal. Thus not only are the five proilucts 
of a cow {jjanchciyctvyci) swallowed, but a piece of 
ground may be cleansed by allowing cows to pass 
some time on it or by plastering it with cow-dung ; 
stagnant water is pure if a cow lias drunk from it; 
and even drops of water trickling from a cow’s 
horn are said to have an exjnatory power. The 
detailed provisions regarding a man’s daily bath, 
which include the recitation of prayers and other 
religious ceremonies, also fall under the head of 
purificatory rules. Bathing in a sacred river is 
believed to be specially purifying, and the water 
of the Ganges is considered the purest of all kinds 
of water. 

The Buddhists, Jains, and other religious sects 


have each their o'svn code of defilements and purifi¬ 
cations. Nor have these ancient notions of purity 
and impurity died out in modern India. Thus, 
according to Dubois (in India from 1792 to 
182.3), the Hindus immediately after a funeral 
* hasten to plunge themselves into water . . . even 
the news of the death of a relative . . . produces the 
same ellect.’ ^ 'I’he ten days’ period of mourning or 
impurity is still observed, and during all this time 
the mourners must neither take more than one 
meal a day, nor shave, nor perform domestic wor¬ 
ship, nor use dainties or spices. A sick person is 
entirely excluded from some religious ceremonies. 
Married women near the period of confinement 
are t,aken into a small room or shed, where they 
are shut up for a whole month, during which 
period they must touch neither domestic utensils 
nor clothes, still less any person. The same 
rule is observed during tlie monthly sickness of 
a woman. The time ot seclusion being over, she 
has to take a bath, or else a large quantity of 
water is poured over her head and body. If a 
woman miscarries, the family become impure for 
ten days. ‘ A scrupulous Brahmin,’ Dubois says, 

" would be defiled and obliged to bathe if by acci 
dent his feet should touch a bone, a piece of broken 
glass or earthenware, a rag, a leaf from which any 
one had eaten, a bit of skin or leather, hair, or any 
other unclean thing. . . . but any one may sit on 
the ground without fear of defilement, if the place 
has been recently nibbed over with cow-dunj^.’^ 
Here we have a modern instance of the veneration 
paid to the cow. A mediteval instance of it may 
bo found in al-Biruni, where he sneaks of Hindus 
returned to their homes from Muslim captivity, 
when, after fasting by way of expiation, they were 
buried in the dung, stale, and milk of cows for a 
certain number of days, and given similar dirt to 
eat afterwards. The fear of personal contact with 
people of a diflerent caste is gradually dying out in 
this ago of trams and railways, but there are even 
now depressed castes— e.g.y in Kashmir—which are 
obliged to live outside of the villages, and must 
make a sign to persons of high caste from a dis¬ 
tance so as to avoid meeting them (see Pariah). 
Many of tho ancient rules regarding food and 
commensality are still in force, and nothing is so 
apt to cause loss of caste as a breach of these rules. 
Ine rumour that the British Government was con¬ 
spiring to rob the Sejwys of their caste by greas¬ 
ing the cartridges of the guns with ottensive fat 
was among the causes of the Mutiny of 1867. 
Earthenware vessels have to be destroyed in case 
of defilement, whereas metal ones may be purified 
by washing.® It is true that Brahmans and 
rich Sudras are gradually abandoning the use 
of earthenware vessels for cooking. {Silk and cloth 
made of the fibres of certain plants are and were 
believed to remain always pure. It is for this 
reason that the ancient Brahman hermits used to 
wear clothes made of such material, and that a 
modern Brahman doctor, when feeling the pulse of 
a Sudra, first wraps up the patient’s wnst in a 
small piece of silk so that he may not be defiled 
by touching his skin.* The prevailing belief in the 
sanctity and purifying power of Ganges water is 
too well known to require illustration. 

Literaturk.— Institutes of ripnu, tr. J. Jolly in SBR 
vli. [Oxford, 1900]; The Laws of Manu, tr. G. Biihler, ih. xxv. 
[do. 1886] ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and 
Ceremonies'^, tr. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906 ; J. Wilson, 
Indian Caste, Bombay, 1877 ; S. C. Bose, The Hindoos as they 
are, Calcutta, issi; al-BIrunVa India, tr. E. Sachau, 2 vols., 
London, 1888; BG, passim. J. JOLLY. 


PURIFICATION (Iranian).—In the less de¬ 
veloped religions of the world purification means 


1 Loo. cit. 

8 lb. p. 181. 


2/6. p. 182 f. 
* Ih. p. 181 f. 
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rion of fi ritual pollution, 


the libera- 
Mazdivism 


the expulsion of the all 

In hi‘-Jier reVigions it is above a 

t"on fnm. of sin 

penitcntinl formula (paitUa) \v^ also 
recited before the ddstiir,^ The term jjaitita ex- 
presses the balance of merits and sins,'^ and in 
Inter texts seems to be applied to the state of mind 
of the penitent renouncing the sin, and aayinf,% 

* Henceforth I Avill no more commit the sin.’* But 
there is no remission—or, more exactly, neutraliz¬ 
ing^—of tlie sin unless by good actions in compensa¬ 
tion for the evil inflicted on good creation by the 
evil act. In the VendidCtd these works are enumer¬ 
ated ; they consist in building bridges, gifts to the 
priests, purification of defiled good beings, etc. 
\lore often regular penances are provided, in the 
form of strokes by means of a wliip of discipline 
{ashtrdy sraosho-karana). The rate of strokes is 
given in several passages of the Vcndldad. In 
later times, as a substitute for tlie strokes, silver 
coins were paid by the penitent, and a scale of 
fines was established. 

Often, also, spells had to lie recited, expiatory 
ofl’erings had to be presented, or purifications per¬ 
formed ; ^ and here we have prescriptions connected 
with the more materialistic concei)tion of purity 
and purification, as we find it in lower religions, 
where sin is but one of the many pollutions that 
may be inflicted upon man and have to be wiped off 
by- means of some ritual process.® Mazdmism 
gives to purity and purification as much import¬ 
ance as any lower religion, because those concep¬ 
tions liave been made to fit into the dualistic 
system. Pollutions come from contact with impure 
beings or are ascribed to demons, exactly as in 
the beliefs of primitive people, but they are con¬ 
sidered at the same time as an achievement of 
Ahriman, the evil spirit, creator of the evil crea- 
tion, source of every evil, material or moral. 
When those defilements are suppressed by means 
df water, gd7nez^ and other substances, or by 
rituals conii)letely similar to those used for that 
purpose in all magical proceedings, it is inasmuch 
as these elements are endowed with the purifying 
power emanating from Ormazd, the producer of 
good creation. In all this we have to do with 
aspects of the great struggle between the two 
principles. The material and the moral aspects of 
purity are wholly intermingled in Mazdaean con¬ 
ceptions. 

The verb yao 2 hda, ‘to purify,’ is akin to Lat. 
pis and Skr. yosh. It refers to all that is fine, 
good, or right-all that is as it should he. In the 
GdiJuis the word is found only once and means ‘ to 
accomplish,’ ‘to make perfect,’ ‘to put in good 
shape. It is used of the daenn, the conscience, 
the soul of the faithful, while in the Vendidad we 
find it used of the body and of all kinds of material 
beings susceptible of being polluted. 

Darmestetcr® compares this double meaning to 
that of ‘ cleanliness’in English, which is amoral 
as well as a material virtue—‘ cleanliness is next 
to godliness’; and he adds with much reason that, 
for a Zoroastrian, cleanliness is an aspect of godli¬ 
ness, since it is the state of a being belonging to 
Ahnra Mazdah. In most cases one has to do with 
pollutions that are real infections or defilements. 

But they not only soil; they also put one in the 
power of the evil spirits. Impurity most nearly 

1 Cf. li. C. CaaartelH, The Philosophy of the Mazdayamian 
IL'hrjion, Eng. tr,, Bombay, 1889, p. 169. 

‘I C. Bartholomae, Altiran. IVorterhuch, Straesbure, 1004 g v. 

^ Shayagt-la-Shdyast, viii. 8; Casartclli, p. 170. ’ 

j Vend. xJv. 7 ff. 6 Cf. art. Magic (Iranian). 

« ZeyubA vesta, ii. p. x. 


reseinblas the coiitaRion of a <liaease; it extends 
contact and dooms the victim to perdition 
unless it be redeemed by a punbcation that gives 
it back to tlie realm of Ormazd. I be conception 
of imrity conies fairly near to that of bealtb. All 
(Imt is unhealthy or abnormal in be body is 
impure: disease, menstruation, childbirtb, death 
of tho whole body or of ])art8 of it; and, alter all, 
sin is a kind of disease also—a folly in contrast 
with wise conduct {drmatay) or the right kind of 
mind (Vohu Manali). 

It is therefore not surpiising that Mazdaeism 
professes that wise conduct and good teaching 
purify man’s life {Yaozhdao mashydi aipizanthem 
[Vs. xlviii. fi]). 

The worst impurity is that which arises from 
contact with a corpse. Fora Mazda'an, to die was 
to pass into the power of the druj Nasu (yexijs). 
Hence it is necessary to minimize the evil pro¬ 
duced by this demon by protecting all good beings 
and substances from its power, and, if contact has 
taken place, it is urgent that the defiled substance 
should be freed as soon as possible from the grasp 
of the druj. The first process of purification applied 
in that case is the sag-did, or the look of a dog, pre¬ 
ferably of one with yelloAv ears and four eyes (i.e. 
with spots near the eyes). Tliis, however, is not 
siihicient to destroy the impurity inherent in the 
corpse, and every person and thing that ha.s come 
in direct or even indirect contact with it must be 
purified. The contact is greater on soft and wet 
ground and where decomposition has set in. The 
corpse is therefore deposited on a fiat stone around 
which the nasd^se ldr traces with a knife three 
deep circles to prevent the Nasu from infecting 
the surroundings. The corpse has to be stripped 
of itssoftand liquid parts by the action of vultures 
or other animals of the evil creation. It is therefore 
deposited in some remote and dry place far from the 
cultivated fields or on a dakhma till it is completely 
dried up. Then it is presumed to l>e no longer 
infectious. All kinds oi purification are prescribed 
for the people who perform the duties connected 
with the dressing of the corpse and its transporta¬ 
tion. See, further, art. Death, etc. (Parsi). 

Next to death, the worst impurity is menstrual 
blood. The dashtun^ ‘woman during her courses,’ 
must be kept indoors in a special room (Paid. 
arpnesht-gah), where food is handed to her from a 
distance by means of a stick. The woman after 
childbirth is treated in tho same way, and must 
be confined during forty days in the armesht-gah, 
which greatly increases the mortality among I^arsi 
women. 

All that is detached from the body, being dead, 
is impure. Hence the ceremonies prescribed for 
cutting the hair or the nails {Vend. xvii. 1-9). 

This is also the reason why the priest wears the 
paitiddna, or piece of gauze, before his mouth 
when he conies near the sacred fire—lest he should 
soil it by his breath. 

All that has been touched by one of the defiling 
substances has to be purified, and the greater part 
of the Vendidad is devoted to the description of 
the ritual processes securing the purification of all 
kinds of elements or materials, such as wood 
{Veiid. vii. 28), corn {ih. 32), water (vi. 26), fire 
(viii. 73 ft’.), earth (vi. 1-24), the house of a dead 
man (viii. 3) or the road followed by the carriers 
of the corpse {ib. 14, 22), household utensils (vii. 

74), clothes {ih. 1011*.), and animals—e.y., the cow 
that has eaten from a corpse (r7>. 76 f.). Soft and 
porous substances require a more complete cleans¬ 
ing than hard and dry ones, and purifications are 
more elaborate in winter than in summer. 

The cleansing substances are the same as are 
used in all rituals of the same kind, viz. above 
all, water, and next to it gaomaeza (Paid, gomez), 
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or urine of cattle. A rivdyat quoted in Darme- 
steter {Zend-Avesta, ii. 266) explains that, when 
JamshM (Yirna Xshagta) extracted Tahmuruz 
from the body of Ahriiiian, he had soiled his hands ; 
but, a drop of gOmez having by chance fallen on 
them, they immediately recovered their fine 
aspect. Earth is also mentioned at times as a 
purifying element ( Vend, vii. 14, 74 ). 

As for tire, it is generally considered to be the 
purifying element par excellence ; it has been 
exalted so high in Zoroastrianism, as the purest 
offspring of the good spirit, that it cannot be used 
as a nurilier. It must never come in contact with 
anything impure. 

For some specially serious cases of contamina¬ 
tion there was provided an extensive ceremony— 
the barashnum, or purification of the nine nights, 
described in Vend. viii. 35-72 and ix. 1-57. The 
l^round had to be prepared by cutting dowm trees 
in a dry place. Then holes had to be dug, and 
furrows drawn. The unclean person had to walk 
to the holes, recite a prayer, and be sprinkled 
with water and gbmez on all parts of his body in 
succession. 

Litkratcrk.— BeRicles the works meritionod throui^hont, sre 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avosta, 3 vola., I'aria, i8$)>-03 (esj*. 
the inlrod. to the Wcmdidad); C. P. Tiele, Gesch. van den 
Oodsdienst in de Oudheid, Amsterdam, 1895-llXtl, li. ; H. 
Oldenberp:, Die iranisctce Relvjvm Die Kidlur der Gegeti- 
wart !. iij. pt. i.), Leipzig, 1900, p. 77; F. Spiegel, Die tr'adi- 
tioneile Litteratnr der Paraen, do. 1860 ; W. Geiger, Ostirdn- 
Uche KuUur im Altertum, Erlangen, 1882. 

Albert J. Carnoy. 

PURIFICATION (Jain). — i. Introductory 
remarks.—The Jains of to-day are rightly proud of 
the old saying (hat a Jain might be trusted in the 
zenana or a king; so great, indeed, was their 
(Jiaracter for purity that it w^on for them the 
epithet of paraqhara pavesd, ‘ worthy to enter 
another’s house. ^ There can be little doubt that 
this splendid reputation w'as due to the ethical 
character of their religion, though even to-day the 
ethical nature of Jainism is insufficiently realized 
by European scluilars, and too little apineciated 
even by the Jains themselves. It is in accordance 
wdth this ethical tradition that sins against purity 
of any kind are never glossed over, but always 
treated with the greatest severity. Adultery is 
accounted one of the most heinous sins, equivalent 
to taking life {jlva hiinsCt), and tlie layman or 
monk who breaks the vow of chastity is lield to 
have broken all his vow's. Every sin of impurity, 
w’hether it lie in thought, w'ord, or <leed, or in 
causing others to oll'end against the law of chastity 
in thought, word, or deed, must be confes.sed to 
one’s director {guru) as soon as possible, and the 
penance impoj^ed by him performed. The usual 
penalty for unchastity is for a monk nothing short 
of expulsion from the order, and he must undergo 
long fastings Ixifore he can hope to obtain reordina¬ 
tion. A layman guilty of impurity is held to have 
slipped back on the ladder of rebirths and fallen 
below the stage not only of being a Jain but even 
of being human, and he must observe the strictest 
fasts with the idea of torturing the body which led 
him to commit such crimes before he can win back 
again the birthright which he has forfeited. V 
the sin be not repented of and (confessed, the mos 
hideous torments await the oli’endcr in a futur< 
rebirth as a hell-being. With regard to wmmer 
who sin against the law of chastity, a Jain husbanc 
can never divorce liis wife, but, if she prove un 
faithful, he would very probably separate from her, 
and though, as a rule, the practice of taking a 
second wife is much looked down on, it would be 
considered pardonable in such a case, and the 
woman would look forw'ard with dread to being 
widowed in her next existence. 

The idea of purity dillers of course for a monk 


and a layman. The monk must observe the most 
dgorous celibacy, never looking at, thinking of, 
peaking to, or touching a woman, never even 
itting where a woman has sat or stroking a female 
animal. It is interesting to notice that these laws 
are enforced in their sacred books not only by 
every religious sanction present and future, but 
also by appealing to the natural laziness of the 
monk, warning him of the burdens and cares of 
married life. 

A layman vows to maintain his wife in all 
honour and loyalty and to renounce the society of 
other women. It is customary for a devout layman 
to observe celibacy before any of the great Jain 
festivals or fasts, before going on pilgrimage, and 
for twenty days in every month, and, as he 
advances in holiness, he at last renounces entirely 
the society of his wife {bmkmachurya pratimd).^ 
All unnatural sins against purity are punished in 
this life by heavy ]ienances, or alter rebirth by the 
iiio-t hideous tortures. 

The Jains are ai.so proud of the purity of their 
worship, for courtesans are not to be found con¬ 
nected with their temi)les, nor does their religion 
permit any hikti or vdma mdrga orgies, and their 
entile .sacred literature contains nothing approach¬ 
ing to the Tantras of the Hindus. 

With regard to ritual jnirity and purifications, 
the Jains themselves say that they have borrowed 
their rites from the Hindus and especially from 
the lirahmans ; so it will be interesting to compare 
the two systems on this point. A Jain is always 
mo.st anxious to maintain ceremonial purity, for 
only when in a state of ritual holiness can he go 
to temple or monastery, or perform any of his 
religiou.s duties, such as meditation, adoration, or 
reading the .sacred books ; but ceremonial pollution 
is very dilficult to avoid, accruing, as it does, in so 
many minor ways,* and especially on the occurrence 
of any birth or death in a family. 

2 . Birth impurity {vfddhi 5 ?7^aA;a).—Before the 
birth of the first child the young mother goes to 
her own old home, where she must stay for at least 
a month and a quarter after the cliild’s birth ; 
during all this time she is considered ceremonially 
impure and ‘ untouchable,’ and her husband is not 
allowed to see her or to enter the house where she 
is living.* The child, when born, is considered 
impure, and the midwife bathes it with all possible 
speed, for, if it dies before being thus purified, it 
might have to be buried somewhere in the compound 
of the house instead of in the children’s cemetery 
re.served for infants dying when less than eighteen 
months old, which is situated near the burning 

ghat. 

There are four distinct stages in the progress of 
the mother back to ceremonial purity ; 

(a) On the tenth day after the child’s birth Hhe bathes in the 
house and ( n the very bed on which she pave birth to the child ; 
her forehead is marked with an auspicious nmrk (chandalo) \n 
red powder, and a chanpe is made in her diet. She is not 
allowed to touch milk during the w hole forty days of her im¬ 
purity, and the first day after the child’s birth she has to 
observe as a fast; if she rebels very much against this, she may 
be given a native dish called rdha (a gruel made of wheat-flour, 
ghl, and molasses). Up to the tenth day she is allowed to eat 
only a favourite .Iain dish called Hro (the same ingredients as 
rdfia, but less liqu>(i). after the tenth day she may take 
bread and the curried vegetables which she so keenly relishes, 
and several different kinds of gruel. 

(h) On the twentieth day the mother again bathes in the house, 
and on the same bedstead, which is then washed and put in the 
.sun ; and the earthen floor and sometimes the w’alls of the room 
are freshly plastered with the usual mixture of clay, cow-dunjq 
and water. An auspicious mark Is again put on her forehead 
(she had not been allowed to do this during the intervening 
days), and, though she Is still ‘ untouchable,’ and must sit apart 
anil eat apart, she may now be allowed to sweep the house, but 

1 See M. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 223. 

a Ib. p, 258. . . „ ., ... 

® If, how^ever, he is very anxious to see his flrst-bom, It maj 
be brought outside the house for him to look at after it is twelv# 
days old. 
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must not ffo ontaide (unless the family is so poor that she must 
help with the work). On this particular day she may again eat 
Hro and, according to some Jains, she may now begin to tell 
her beads. 

(c) On the thirtieth dap, or on the Thursday nearest to the 
thirtieth day after the child’s birth, the mother bathes in the 
ordinary bathing-place of the household, whether it be in a 
room or in the courtyard, and again is decorated with the 
auspicious mark and given Hro to eat; she is now considered 
less unclean and allowed to go outside the bouse, though she 
still must not touch any one or go to the nunnery or temple. 

(d) On the fortieth day, or on some convenient Sunday, Tues¬ 
day, or Thursday nearest the fortieth day, the mother bathes 
again in the household bathing-place, and is at last considered 
ceremonially pure; she is now allowed to touch the household 
water-pots, the family hearth, and the hand-mill, and may cook 
for her friends. If during these forty days she has used earthen 
t>ot8, they will be thrown away, but the brass vessels that had 
been kept apart for her use will be cleansed by Are or ashes, 
and taken into general use. After bathing, the mother is 
marked with the chdndalo and is given 6iro or some specially 
dainty dish to eat, perhaps katfisdra (a dish resembling Hro, but 
not cooked with ghi). She then goes to her mother-in-law's 
house (which is probably her husband’s house also), does 
obeisance at the feet of her mother-in-law, and ofifers that much- 
feared lady a present of money, which varies according to her 
purse. Very often the daughter-in-law gives two rupees if a 
son has been born to her, and eight annas if it Is only a 
daughter. After this her husband may permit her to return to 
her own mother’s house for a varying period lasting probably 
six months—this seems the ‘correct* thing to do, as it is the 
Br&hman custom—or he may summon her at any time. 

Among most of the Jains the child’s father is 
considered impure for ten days, and for that length 
of time he is not allowed to go to the temples or 
perform any religious duties; and all his near 
relatives that bear his surname are in the same 
state of ceremonial impurity (though, unlike the 
Brahmans, they are allowed to celebrate weddings 
during that period). The impurity is removed at 
the end of ten days by simply oathing in the 
ordinary way. In coses of necessity, however, 
the fatlier and his relatives may purify them¬ 
selves by ordinary bathing the day after the child’s 
birth.' Though the Jains are anxious that the 
mother should not die before the purification is 
complete, yet, if she should not survive, they do 
not nave to perform that pathetically tragic rite 
of bathing the young mother’s dead form one 
hundred and eight separate times, as the Nagar 
Brahmans do. It is good to know that human 
nature is stronger than tradition, and the writer’s 
Indian friends have assured her that, if their wives 
were to die in childbirth, they would now break 
through every custom and insist on being with 
them at the last. 

3 . Death defilement. — The defilement which 
death brings on a household {mftyu sutaka) is far 
heavier than that of a birth. During the time the 
pollution la.sts the Jains, like the Brahmans, can 
celebrate no marriage, hear no music, eat no 
sumptuous meals, and perform no religious duties, 
and they must wear only white turbans, but, unlike 
the Brahmans, they need not shave off their 
moustaches. 

When a Jain is dying, he is placed on the floor, 
which has been newly plastered with cow-dung 
and clay (if Hindu influence is strong, the cow- 
dung will probably have been mixed with water 
from the river Ganges), and the patient is so 
arranged that his head is towards the north and 
his feet towards the south. Great attention is 
paid to the purification of the dying man’s soul, 
and, with this in view, he is urged, even before he 
has been placed on the floor, to take certain vows, 
especially that of religious suicide {santhdro 
pd(ha),^ in which he promises never to eat or drink 
again while he lives; he also gives away much in 
alms for feeding cattle and the poor; and, the 
moment he dies, his heirs offer further alms in his 
name. Still with the object of purification, a lamp 
f 5 d with melted butter is lit close to the man when 

1 The mothcr’8 own brothers are not considered ceremonially 
impure, though they may have been in the house where the 
child was born. 

* See Stevenson, p. 221. 


he is on the point of death, and is kept constantly 
burning till the dead body is carried out of the 
house. The corpse is not usually bathed, but, in 
the case of a woman dying while her husband is 
still living, the big toe of her right foot is bathed, 
and her forehead is smeared with red powder. 

Every one in the house is coirsidered unclean ; 
the men of the family go with the cor[>se to the 
burning-ground and bathe before returning.^ The 
women leave the house to go and bathe in a river 
or tank after the corpse has been carried out, but 
they must be careful to return before the men. 
The period of ceremonial impurity la.sts for seven 
or nine days, and is broken on a Monday, Thurs¬ 
day, or Friday nearest the seventh day, when the 
men all to the river and bathe, and then shave 
for the first time since the death occurred. The 
women bathe in the house, wash their hair, and 
change their clothes.* The house has also been 
impure during the week, and no outsider would 
drink water in it; but now it is all cleansed and 
re-plastered with cow-dung. The room in which 
the person died is re-plastered with special care, 
and, if Hindu influence is strong, it will be further 
purified by having cow-urine sprinkled on the floor. 
All the clothes worn during the seven days havi 
to be washed, the vessels used purified with 
ashes and water, and the cooking-hearth cleansed 
with water and cow-dung. The funeral ceremonies 
end with a feast to all the caste-fellows, whether 
Va4nava, Jain, or Svami Narayana by religion. 

4. Special impurity of women.—The birth and 
death sutaka are the two great periods of impurity 
for a man, but a woman contracts ceremonial 
pollution more frequently, and is regarded as un¬ 
touchable for four days in every month. During 
this time she must sit apart either on a thick cloth 
or on a hassock made of sacking, and, though she 
may sleep on a bed, it must not have the mattress 
spread over it, but only sacking or thick cloth. 
She must eat apart, and may not touch copper or 
bronze vessels, though she is allowed to use brass 
or crockery, but all the vessels that she touches 
are regarded as impure and have to be cleansed at 
the end of the four days. She should not go out of 
the house, if she can possibly avoid doing so, and 
of course cannot visit temple or nunnery ; nor may 
she perform any of her religious duties, such as 
meditation or confession, even in the house. Dur¬ 
ing these days she must not cook for the family or 
touch the hearth or the water-pots. At the end of 
the fourth day she bathes, changes her clothes, and 
washes her hair. On the occasion of first attaining 
puberty, however, the purification ceremonies are 
more elaborate. The girl, who, tlu)ugh married, 
is probably still living in her mother’s house, 
bathes after the fourth day and puts on a simple 
green Iwdice and red sdri (two auspicious colours) 
that her mother has prepared for her, and then 
starts out for her mother-in-law’s house ; but, just 
before she leaves, her mother puts some molasses 
in her mouth. Arrived at her destination, she 
makes her reverence at her mother-in-law’s feet 
and oilers her two rupees; and the old lady, if 
gracious and kindly, presents her daughter-in-law 
with a more elaborate green bodice fashioned of 
silk. Then the mother-in-law invites her to a 
feast of specially nice food, which will include a 
dish of wheat, treacle, and ghi {Idpasi). The girl 
can be summoned any time after this to go and 
live with her husband in her mother-in-law’s house, 
and the sewing of the trousseau will be hastened, 
for she must not go till this is completed. Prob- 

1 It is interesting to notice that, though the body may be 
carried out through the ordinary house-door, there are usually 
certain city-gates throug[h which a corpse may not be borne. 

3 Near relatives, even if living in a distant village, are obliged 
to go and bathe in a stream imnaediately after nearing of the 
death. 
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ablv, despite all the bowing that she has done and 
will do at her mother-in-law’s feet, the last thing 
that her own mother will whisper in her ear will bo 
the proverb, ‘ Don’t be as bitter as a or 

you will be spat out; but don’t be as sweet as 
suear, or you will be eaten up [with the work they 
will put on you].’ 

5 . Accidental pollution,—A Jain, however, may 
also acauire pollution in his ordinary life, and 
especially through what he eats and drinks. The 
worst fault that a man can commit is to eat meat, 
and, if this were done openly and persistently, ho 
would be put out of caste absolutely and never be 
allowed to eat with his equals again. If, however, 
it were done accidentally and repented of, the 
offender would confess it to his director and have 
to observe very strict fasts before he would be 
regarded as purified. The rule is the same for 
drunkenness : even moderate wine-drinking is ab¬ 
solutely prohibited on account of the entry of life 
by fermentation, though eating opium and smoking 
tobacco (while not approved of) do not render a 
man impure. 

Pollution is also acquired by touching an out- 
caste (an untouchable), and, after sitting beside 
one in a train or brushing against one, Jains 
purify themselves either by bathing and changing 
their garments, or, if less particular, by just 
sprinkling water over their clothes; village Jains 
are content with simply touching a Muhammadan 
by way of purification. If an out-caste passed 
very near their house or accidontallv entered a 
room, Jains would purify it by sprinkling water, 
and, if he brought tiiem wood, they would sprinkle 
water on the faggots; in the same way, after 
walking through an out-caste quarter of the town, 
the^ would purify themselves by bathing or by 
sprinkling. The rule seems to be that a very 
particular Jain purifies himself by immersion or, 
rather, affusion, and a less strict one does it just as 
effectually by aspersion—an interesting parallel to 
the varying methods of Christian baptism. 

Bronze and copper vessels are treated with great 
respect; if they should, despite every precaution, 
be defiled, they are put into the fire to be cleansed. 
Brass vessels can te purified with fire or more 
simply with ashes, crockery by being washed in 
warm water ; but the writer was shown in one 
house the glass that a Muhammadan visitor fre¬ 
quently drank from, kept in a special niche in the 
garden wall. In schools, in the same way, the 
vessels used by Muliammadans are kept separate 
from those belonging to Hindu or Jain children. 

If the whole of a house be defiled—by a dog 
bringing a bone into it or a crow dropping some 
meat in the courtyard—the householder summons 
a Muhammadan or some meat-eating Hindu, such 
as a Koli, to take it away and himsdf purifies the 
house by sprinkling water and cow-urine where the 
meat had Iain. 

Unlike the Hindus, the Jains do not become 
impure during an eclipse, but, where Vai^nava 
influence prevails, they throw away their earthen 
cooking-pots when the eclipse is over and bathe 
in a river. 

Like the Hindus, the Jains perform ceremonial 
bathing and teeth-cleansing every morning, and 
until their teeth have been rubbed with the tooth- 
stick they will not swallow a drop of water.^ 
Monks and nuns, once they^ are professed, inay 
never bathe, lest they should injure the water-^ira. 
Naturally cleanly ascetics, however, evade this by 
rubbing themselves over with a cloth which has 
been moistened in warm water. But they must 
never clean their teeth. Before they are professed, 
they bathe in the ordinary way, and then their 

1 Outoh and M&rw&r Jaina do not, like other Jaine, bathe 
daily ae a relig^ioue duty. 


heads are shaved except one lock of hair which 
they must themselves pull out. Every year after- 
waids they have to pull out their hair^ before the 
great annual confession—a custom which is believed 
to be peculiar to the Jains. 

The idols in the temples are also bathed every 
morning, but the most elaborate idol-bathing is 
^hat whicli takes place every twenty-five years at 
Sravana Belgola (see art. Festivals and Fasts 
[Jain]). Before a man can worship in a temple, he 
niust bathe; and, if ho wishes to penetrate the 
inner shrine, he must bathe at the temple and don 
the .special pure clothes provided at tin; cost of the 
community and kept in a particular room attached 
to the temple. In Kathiawar the Jains seem to be 
able to go to England without going through any 
special purification on their return, but in other 
places where Vai^nava inlluence is strong a Jain 
goes and bathes in a sacred river, such as the 
Ganges, the Godavari, or the Narbada, and, under 
the pre.ssure of Hindu opinion, he might even sip 
the fivefold nectar which consists of butter, curds, 
milk, sugar, and honey. He would also probably 
have to go on pilgrimage to Palitana, GirnUr, or 
some other sacred place. All this trouble, how¬ 
ever, is sometimes avoided by a well-understood 
and useful liction—the man simply giving out that 
he is going on pilgrimage, and then quietly proceed¬ 
ing to pAirope, but returning via the pilgrim resort. 

Ji.g., a well-known Jain tfentleman was travelling in Germany 
at the outbreak of the war and sulTered all sorts of dlificulties 
before he was able to leave for India. He was careful, however, 
to return to his native place bv way of a sacred hill; and it was 
apparently assumed that he nad spent the whole time there, 
though his hearers must have found it dllHcult to reconcile the 
stirring adventures, alarms, and excursions under the Kaiser’s 
tyranny, which he openly recounted to every one he met, with 
the peaceful happenings incident to a pilgrimage, which ought 
to have composed his story. Anyhow, no purification was 
demanded. 

Literaturk. —The Information contained In the above article 
has been derived directly from Jain informants. See also the 
present writer's Notes on Modem Jainism^ Oxford, 1910, The 
Heart of Jainism^ do. 1916; and SB'B xxii. [1884] and xlv. 

[1896]. Margaret Stevenson. 

PURIFICATION (Japanese).—As cleanliness 
or purity is the dominating ideal of Shint5, rites 
and ceremonies of purification make up a consider¬ 
able portion of the ‘ way of the gods.’ The most 
important among these are the two ceremonies 
known sis harai and misogi. 

Their origin is said to date from pre-historio 
times as far back as Izanagi and Izanami, the male 
and female creators of the land of Toyo-ashi-bara, 
as Japan was anciently called. 

Isanami died and departed to the land of yomi, or darkness; 
her husband followed her and, behold, ‘her body was already 
putrid, maggots swarmed over it . . . and Izanagi, greatly 
shocked, exclaimed, *' What a hideous and polluted land I have 
come to unawares I" So he speedily ran away.’ He threw 
aside the stick with which he had touched the dead, and his 
belt, garments, waist-cloth, hat, and bracelet, thus sweeping off 
everything that had clothed his body. The action was called 
harai, literally the ‘ sweeping off.’ Thereafter he Jumped Into 
the sea and cleansed his body with its water. This was termed 
misogi, ' watering * the body, in token of the removal of all im¬ 
purities. Thus Aarai and misogi became integral parts of oourt 
ceremony and consequently of Shintd ritual. 

There are various kinds of harai, named accord¬ 
ing to their purpose and importance: yoshino- 
harai, akuno-harai, d-harai, kamino-Jiarai, nakano- 
harai, shimono-harai, etc. Yoshi means ‘good,* 
and yoshino-harai is to secure the good; aku 
means ‘ evil,* and akuno-harai is to avoid evil; 6 
means * great,* and 6-harai is the most important 
of all; Kami, naka, and shimo mean respectively 
‘ upper,* ‘ middle,* and ‘ lower,* thus indicating 
their grade of importance. 

The 6-harai, or great purification, is a ceremony 
intended to cleanse from all the evils and pollutions 
experienced since its last celebration. It is ob¬ 
served twice a year (at the end of June and the 

I Stevenson, p. 166 f. 
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end of December), when the official in cliarge, after 
the proper juirilicatioii of his own body, oilers llax 
and a sword. The most irnjmrtant nart of the 
ceremony is the rea<iing of the formula known as 
the ydkatoini-no-nai'ito^ so called from the fact 
that in the bej^inning the family of Nakatomi had 
charge of the reading. The formula first announces 
to all whom it may concern the celebration of the 
ceremony, then enumerates the evils and impurities 
which have been incurred, and concludes with the 
statement that these all shall be purged away by 
the virtue of the rite. 

The o-harai was usually performe<l at the 
southern gate of the royal palace in Kyoto. 
Special messengers were sent by the court to all 
parts of the em^iire, and the same ceremony was 
performed in various Shinto temples. Kegulations 
governing the details of the ceremony were formu¬ 
lated from time to time, but these tended not to 
peri)etuate the ceremony but to hasten its decline. 
For several hundre<l years previous to the restora¬ 
tion of 1868 the observance of the.se ceremonies 
was mucli neglected by the court; but with the 
rest^nation, together with many old forms, they 
were again brought into more or less prominence. 

Special occasions of public calamity, such as the 
outbreak of ])est ilence, famine, or destructive fires, 
also call for the observance of d-harai. Local and 
individual harni are at times observed for various 
reasons upon a much smaller scale. Individual 
harai has at times been looked upon as a penalty 
for certain oflences, and in A.D. 801 was carried to 
such an extent tiiat the court issued an ordinance 
regulating its use. 

SaikniyOX monoimiy is a form of self-purification 
in preparation for worship. When the worship 
has been duly performed, tlie worshippers discon¬ 
tinue the saikai by a ceremony of /cai-sai, dis¬ 
missing the sai. While under saikaiy certain 
things are forbidden, such as attending funerals, 
visiting the sick, sentencing a criminal or putting 
him to death, playing upon a musical instrument, 
or taking part in any impure or desecrating act. 
The length of the observance may vary from one 
day to a month, ac^cording to the importance and 
nature of the occasion. 

The Yengishikiy or ‘ Look of Ceremony,^ pub¬ 
lished during the Ycngi era (901-923), has the 
following regulations concerning those who are to 
be regarded as polluted by various acts of impurity 
and w ho are therefore to bo prohibited from taking 
art in Shinti’i w’orship. Pollution from the human 
ead shall debar for thirty days from the day of 
the funeral ; pollution from human birth for seven 
days ; pollution from animal dead for five days; 
and from animal birth, not including chickens, for 
three days. Those who ate the ilesh of bea.sts w'ere 
imjiure for three days. Participation in the re¬ 
burial of the dead rendered one impure for four 
months or longer. Those who had attended a 
funeral, visited the sick, or been present at a 
memorial service were forbidden to enter the royal 
gate on the same day. Luddhist priests and nuns 
and those in mourning were forbidden to enter 
the palace during the saihiiy and both before and 
after the chief festivals such as kineriy kannaine, 
and niiname. 

Court ladies in pregnancy were obliged to with¬ 
draw from the court during the time of saikai, 
as also were those tcmi)orarily incapacitated at 
the time of the ceremony itself. A conflagration 
rendered those within the house iinj)ure for a 
period of seven days. Complicated regulations, 
as has been said, were formulated governing all 
possible cases ; but in practice the observance has 
gradually decreased, so that at present slight 
attention is paid in general to ceremonies of 
purification. 


Various symbols of purification are still more oi 
less common, l^eople returning from a funeral 
are not infrequently greeted with salt, that they 
may be freed from all impurity before entering 
tht‘ir homes. Spitting or breathing on them is 
thought to remove contamination from sights and 
objects near at hand. Shaking the gohei, strips of 
white paper attached to a rod, is an act of purifica¬ 
tion, and the shimtnawa, or straw rope above the 
entrance gate, is likewise thought to protect the 
dw^elling from impure influences. 

Literaturb,—W. G. Aston, Shinto: the Way of the God$, 
London, 1905; B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese^, do. 
1901; T. Harada, The Faith of Japan, New York, 1914; artt. 
relating to Shinto temples and ritual in TASJ. 

Tasuku Harada. 

PURIFICATION (Muslim).— I. The ritual 
of purification.—The Muhammadan ritual of puri¬ 
fication is based primarily on the late Quranic 
passage, v. 9, repeated with slight variations from 
IV. 46 : 

(a) ‘ O believers, when ye come to fulfil the prayer, wash 
your faces, and your hands as far as the elbows; and 
rub your heads, and your feet unto the ankles’ \ {h) ‘ and if ye 
be polluted then purify yourselves’ (J'a{tahharu \ but iv. 46, 

‘ wash yourselves,' taghtasilu) ; (o) ‘ but if ye be sick, or upon a 
journey, or one of you come from the privy or have touched a 
woman, and ye find no water, then take pure earth and rub 
your faces and hands therewith.’ 

With the help of traditions, the variations in 
the tw o versions of this law have been harmonized, 
certain verbal and logical obscurities removed, and 
the details elaborated into a ritual of practice as 
follow's. 

(a) or wndil\ the minor ablution, of the 

appendages {not the trunk) of the body. —It is per¬ 
formed regularly before each of the five daily 
prayers, w lietlier at home or in the mosque; but 
it may bo omitted if the worshipper is sure he has 
in no way become polluted since the last vmdiC, 
as, e.< 7 ., when be continues praying from one period 
without interruption into the next. It is usual also 
before toiicliing the Qur’an and at tlie approach 
of death ; and it forms an integral part of the 
major ablution. 

The vruifu’ is performed at a tank (tm(}a’ah) or reservoir 
(lianafiyah) pro\ided with spouU; after a declaration {niyah) 
that I he intended act is for purposes of purification, the 
Muslim, with sleeves tucked above the elbow, performs each of 
the following acts three times : washinjf the hands ; rinsing the 
mouth (here the tooth-pick also is used); compressing each 
nostril with the left fingers and snuffing up water from the 
ri^ht hand, followed hy expulsion of the water ; washing the 
face ; washing the ripfht arm and permitting the water to run 
from the palm to the elhow ; washing the left arm similarly. 
Then follow once each : passing the wetted right hand over 
the upper part of the head, the turban being pushed back 
with the left; combing the beard with the wetted fingers; 
Inserting the tips of the forefingers into the ears and passing 
the thumbs around the back of the ears; wiping the neck 
with the back of the- fingers of both hands; washing each 
foot as high os the ankle and passing the fingers between the 
toes (Shi'ites, however, conform more literally to the Qur’flnic 
passage by rubbing [mai7i] the feet with the wetted hand 
instead of washing them ; see also rnatih, under ta\hir, p. 497*). 

{h) Ghusl, the major, total ablution of the body, 
—As based upon the Qur’an, it is demanded in the 
case of certain physical pollutions, specified by 
tradition to be those of coition, nocturnal pollution, 
menses, and childbirth, the period of uncleanness 
in the last {nifas) continuing for forty days accord¬ 
ing to Sunnite law, for ten according to Shi'ite. 
As based upon tradition only, and hence called 
ghusl masnitn, it is demanded in the case of con¬ 
version to Muhammadanism ; before the prayers 
of Friday and the festivals ; after w’ashing a corpse ; 
after blood-letting ; after death (perfonned by the 
mughassil, or w’asher of the dead). It must be 
performed in more than a certain minimum of 
water, which must touch every part, eveiy hair, 
of the body, and hence takes place usually in the 
Immmdm, with its plunge bath. Ghusl includes 
also the wudu , though the washing of the feet 
should be deferred by a nlyah to the end of the 
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penalty for witches were strengthened by this 
appeal to the OT ; the wide acceptance in Puritan 
circles of the theory that heathen virtues are 
splendid vices may also be traced to the same root. 
If the English are essentially an OT people, the 
Puritans are largely responsible for it. 

{d) Puritan theology and ethics.—VuriteLH theo¬ 
logy was simply Calvinism, ultimately worn thin. 
It is not necessary to describe the system, and it is 
not possible here to trace its development in detail. 
It iietritied into a series of dogmas, known as the 
five points of Calvinism, whicli dealt with election 
and reprobation, the limited scope of the atone¬ 
ment, total depravity, irresistible grace, and final 
nerseverance. Since the English people ceased to 
be familiar with these doctrines, they have ceased 
to possess a definite theology, and their thoughts 
on ultimate questions have become chaotic and 
vague. The main principles affirmed in Puritan 
teaching were the sovereignty and righteousness 
of God and the sinfulness and all-pervading 
character of sin. The emphasis on original sin 
and total depravity made mortification of sin one 
of the central duties of the Christian life, and this 
lent to Puritan devotion and Puritan sainthood a 
somewhat sombre and gloomy character. The 
devout Puritan was very different from earlier 
Franciscans or later Methodist saints like Billy 
Bray. The Puritan did not normally attain to 
the sense of being at home with God, which may 
be found in the Franciscan and in some sections of 
the Evangelical movements. On the other hand, 
he had a strong sense of responsibility, and the 
religion which he embraced had an individualizing 
influence, 

‘The unvarying central clement in Puritanism vas the belief 
that the relation between the invisible spirit of man and the 
invisible God was immediate rather than mediate.*! 

The true Puritan stood ever in the great Task¬ 
master’s eye. lie learned to fear God and found 
that he had nothing else to fear. 

This stern creed was not without its consola¬ 
tions. Once convinced of tlie supremacy of God, 
men and women could face terrible things, con¬ 
fident that even these things would be overruled 
for righteousness. Mark Rutherford says with 
reference to this side of the subject; 

‘Confess ignorance and the folly of insurrection, and there is 
a chance that even the irremediable will be somewhat mitigated. 
Poor 1—yes; but it is genuine ; ond this at least must be said 
for Puritanism, that of all the theologies and philosophies it is 
the most honest in its recognition of the facts; the most real, if 
we penetrate to the heart of it, in the remedy which It oflfers.'^ 

It was a creed which enabled men to face dis¬ 
appointment and di.saster without despair. 

Submission to God’s will expressed itself in self- 
control. Indeed, Puritan emphasis on God’s 
sovereignty and man’s depravity necessitated a 
.stern and repressive moral discipline. As the 
advantages of his training in a Puritan home, 
Mark Rutherford mentions two things: (1) an 
abhorrence of lying, and (2) the conviction that 
unchastity is a sin and not a venial weakness. 
Those were elementary features of Puritan moral¬ 
ity. With regard to the first, the Puritan tradi¬ 
tion tended to err through literal-mindedness. It 
became prosaic and distrusted works of imagina¬ 
tion, alilce poetry and romance, though the latter 
was more especially apt to be banned. But this 
insistence on literal truthfulness has probably not 
been without its eflect in developing the scientific 
temper. The second point constitutes perhaps 
the greatest service rendered by Puritanism to 
social life. It was and remains the head and 
front of the Puritans* oftending in the eyes of 
many who resent the restriction of natural 
pleasures. Yet even what may seem the over- 

1 Dowden, p. 11. 

• The Revolution in Tanner*t Lane^ London, 1887, p. 127. 
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scrupiilousne.ss of Puritanism on this subject is 
not without its value. 

‘To Puritanism we owe the characteristic which, in some 
other countries, is expressed by the term English prudery, the 
acpisation implied being part of the general charge of hypo¬ 
crisy. It is said by observers among ourselves that the prudish 
habit of mind is dying out, and that is lo<^ked upon as a satis¬ 
factory thing, as a sign of healthy emancipation. If by prude 
be meant a secretly vicious person who affects an excessive 
decorum, by all means let the prude disappear, even at the cost 
of some shamelessness. If, on the other band, a prude is one 
who, living a decent life, cultivates, either by bent or principle, 
a somewhat extreme delicacy of thought and speech with 
regard to elementary f.acts of human nature, then I say that 
this is most emphatically a fault in the right direction, and I 
have no desire to see its prevalence diminish.’! 

Beyond any <loubt Puritaniam made pOHsible and 
common a sound home-life in England, so far as 
its influence on sexual morality is concerned. 

Its ellects on the relations of parent and child 
were not altogether admirable. The doctrine of 
original sin led to ar; utter distrust of cliild 
nature. Even Bunyan bids parents remember 
that children are cursed creatures. Tlie will.*? of 
children, being evil, were to be broken, and 
children were to be taught to keep their distance. 
Home iliscipline was to be strict, and the rod was 
not to be spared. The relative justification for 
this attitude is sometimes overlooked by those 
who criticize Puritan home training and educa¬ 
tion. Thus Samuel Butler, in The Way of all 
Flesh (London, 190.S), looks back with regret to 
‘the spjicious days of Queen Elizabeth.’ Then 
the relations between parents and children seem 
on the whole to have been more kindly. 

‘ The fathers and the sons are for the most part friends in 
Shakespeare, nor does the evil appear to have reached its full 
abomination till a long course of Puritanism had familiarized 
men’s minds with Jewish ideals as those which we should 
endeavour to reproduce in our everyday life.’ 2 
As a matter of fact, in the days of Elizabeth tlie 
friendship of father and son often meant the 
initiation of boys into vice in very tender years. 
The advantages of sowing wild oats were firmly 
believed in. Children wno would now be at a 
kindergarten wore sometimes familiarized with 
drinking and swearing, while youth was encouraged 
to see life. The pages of Ascliam’s Scholemaster 
afford a sufficient revelation of the moral laxnesa 
and parental irresponsibility against which Puri¬ 
tanism reacted, and no one who knows that side 
of Elizabethan social life would wish to return to 
it. The main defect of Puritanism in this con¬ 
nexion was its depreciation of childhood ; its chief 
merit was its insistence on a sense of duty—on the 
need of making a serious use of life. It has yet to 
be shown that the belief in original sin, which 
E. G. A. Holmes® regards as the root (►! jill evil in 
education, and which did in fact involve a distrust 
of child nature,* can really be abandoned without 
losing an element of truth and hardness which 
made for strength of character and purity of life. 

(e) Influence on education and industry. —In 
the matter of education the Puritans had to pro¬ 
vide for themselves after 1662, and they made no 
small contribution to educational progress. As a 
reforming party they sat loose to the mediseyal 
and classical traditions to which the universities 
and grammar schools were still wedded. They 
were readier for changes both in method and in 
curriculum. It was in Puritan circles that Comenius 
attracted attention and sympathy in England. 
The Long Parliament seems seriously to have con¬ 
sidered entrusting to him the task of reforming 
national education. The dissenting academies or 

! G. Oissing, The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, l/oadoo, 
1908, p. 280. 

a p. 21 f. 

» See What ie and what might London, 1911, passim. 

^The general tendency to distrust natural feelinjjf may be 
illustrated further from the records of Evangelicalism— e.g., 
the story of Augustus Hare’s upbringing by his aunt, Maria 
Hare, or the tragedy of Henry Martyn’s love-story. 
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the 18th cei ronij>.'ired favourably with the olde 
universities alike in expense, morals, and intel 
lectual keenness. It was in these aeademies thai 
the teaching of modern subjects was begun.^ The 
Puritans are being blamed nowadays for having 
been too exclusively intellectual, and it is true 
that 18th cent, deism and rationalism may be 
regarded as the children of Puritanism. But thb 
strong intellectual tendency was really a virtue, 
in B|)ite of its limitations. In the States it was th 
Puritan colonists who cared for education. Th 
colonists of Virginia took no such interest in th 
subject, os witness the sentence of W. Berkeley, 
governor of Virginia in 1671 : 

* I thank God there are no free echoola or printlntr. and I hope 
we ihall not have them theac hundred years.’ 3 

After all, the sermon itself, on which the Puritans 
set such a high value, is an appeal to the reason of 
the common man, and is an instrument of educa¬ 
tion. It assumes that religion must cnjilure the 
head os well as stir tlie feelings. And so tar the 
Puritan appeal to reason made for a higher intel¬ 
lectual life and activity. The independence of 
character which Puritanism fostered also helped to 
produce pioneers in educational reform. 

The moral discipline enforced by Puritanism had 
a considerable reaction upon industry. The 
Christian life was regarded as essentially an 
ordered life. The passions were to be under 
rational control. Puritanism cut men off from 
wasteful expenditure and worldly pleasure. Forms 
of indulgence which dissipated Doth wealth and 
energy were sternly denounced and repre-ssed. 
Time and talents were not to be wasted. On the 
contrary, the Christian’s first duty was to make 
the most of his powers and possessions in whatever 
might be his calling. Idleness was a sure sign 
that one’s standing in grace was doubtful. No 
one should be unemployea ; even the man of leisure 
should find some occupation which would be of 
service to the common weal. Puritan pressure in 
these directions certainly tended to develop the 
spirit of enterprise and industry characteristic of 
modern capitalism. Both by inculcating frugality 
and by strengthening home ties, Puritanism en¬ 
couraged thrift and the accumulation of capital. 
Moreover, by insisting on a careful use of time and 
on self-control, it helped to form those regular 
habits on which the conduct of modern industry 
depends. The business virtues, viz. honesty, 
punctuality, and steady application to work, were 
reinforced by the ethic of Puritanism. Once 
again, the emphasis on personal responsibility 
which was characteristic of the movement served 
to make men bring an independent judgment to 
bear on their business problems, and so increased 
the power of individual initiative. After 1662 the 
influence of Puritanism was thrown still more 
clearly on the side of economic freedom. For the , 
Puritans, having lost power, naturally distrusted 
State control, while tney were in any case con¬ 
vinced opponents of State absolutism. Their first 
concern was toleration, and they became the 
champions of the movement for limiting State 
interference in every direction.* 

{/) Puritanism and art. — The relations of 
Puritanism to art and literature are not easy to 
define. The movement has been wron^^ly held 
responsible for the general degradation in taste, 
especially in architecture, which took place in the 
18th century. Much vandalism has been attri- 

iSee Irene Parker, Dissenting Academies in England, 
Cambridge, 1914. 

» Cf. D. Campbell, The Puritan, I. 82. 

8 See on this subject Max Weber, *The Ethic of Protestantism 
and the Spirit of Capitalism,* two artt. In Archiv fur Sozial- 
wiHfte-tuchaJt, xx. [1903], xxi. [1904]; E. Troeltech, Die Sozial- 
lehren der ehristlichen Kirehen, Tubingen, 1912; H. Levy, 
Kconornio Liberalism, London, 1913 ; and an essay by H. O. 
Wood, in Property: its Rights and Duties, London, 1916. 


buted to Puritans in which they only shared or did 
not share at all.^ It is of course clear that 
Puritanism tended to dissociate itself from certain 
forms of art, particularly the dramatic art and the 
stage, which it treated as hopelessly corrupt, and 
whose moral recovery itj consequently tended to 
retard. It is also of the essence of Puritanism 
that it depreciated the outward. Calvinism has 
been called ‘ the ugliest of all religions.* * Its sym¬ 
bolism is of the plainest. Dependence on the out¬ 
ward is discouraged. The central emphasis on God’s 
righteousness still further contributed to a neglect 
and a distrust of the merely beautiful. The 
Puritan was intensely preoccuipied with moral 
issues, and, as a result of the Puritan tradition, 
many have neglected and stunted the artistic sides 
of their nature. And yet this very concentration 
on the moral life and on the supremacy of God’s 
righteousness has not been without its vivifying 
influence on art and literature. The deepening of 
the inner life due to Puritanism was bound to find 
expression. 

‘ Puritanism In itself is ill-fltted to produce a great art. Yet 
the inward life of the soul may be intense and the more 
Intense because it does not readily distribute itself through 
appointed forms; and absorbing thoughts and passions cannot 
fail In some way to discover or to create that outward vehicle 
through which alone they can secure a complete self- 
realisation.’8 

Nor is the self-discipline of the Puritan unfavour¬ 
able to art. 

* For the maintenance of high passion the habit of moral 
restraint is in the long run more favourable than the habit of 
moral relaxation.’4 

And it may be urged that, in the last resort, art 
reaches its highest achievements precisely through 
Mie practice of moral renunciation, i.e. through the 
.’untan acknowledgment of the supremacy of 
Sod’s righteousness. 

*5o man does real Justice to beauty till he feel the moral 
tieauty of resisting beauty—-upon due occasion. There Is some¬ 
thing Incomplete in artistic taste till it see, with so great an 
kitist as Plato, the beauty of Puritanism.’ 8 

4. Summary.—To sum up, the Puritans stood 
or an ecclesiastical ideal, the chief importance of 
hich lay in asserting that the Church must not 
be made the tool of the State. In thus maintain- 
ng the independence of the Church, and also the 
necessity of a democratic element in Church 
government, the Puritans promoted constitutional 
iberty and very powerfully influenced British 
ideals of government. These ideals they carried 
with them into the colonies which they founded 
‘n America, where their conception of Church 
and of State found freer expression. Through 
he United States Puritanism has perhaps ex¬ 
ited an even greater influence on the Anglo- 
>axon world than it has through its eflects on 
British character. By means of a definite if 
larrow theology Puritanism lias shaped the think- 
rig of generations of Englishmen on the great 
;,hemes of religion. By its insistence on strict self- 
discipline it has inculcated * a steady and almost 
stolia dutifulness,* which has expressed itself 
'argely in industry and in industrial progress, but 
which is apparent in all professions and careers in 
the men and women who have come under the 
influence of the Puritan tradition. If Puritanism 
lias favoured the growth of democracy, it has also 
developed those qualities of self-control and of 
devotion to duty without which no democracy can 
be preserved from corruption. In temper and out- 
ook Puritanism has shown some of the defects 
associated with the somewhat parallel Jewish 
movement known as Pharisaism. The Puritans 
eaned too much to the OT. Their belief in 

1 See J. Crouch, Puritanism and Art, London, 1910. 

8 TIele, ap. W. B. Selbie, Li/e 0 / A. M. Fairbaim, London, 
1914, p. 106. 

8 Dowden, p. 9. 4 /ft. p. 80. 

* P. T. Forsyth, Chritt on Parnassus, London, 1918, p, 280. 
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original sin led to a too sweeping depreciation of 
human nature and to harsh, unsympathetic judg 
ments on opponents. Their religion tended to 
lack gladness, and their ‘cardinal error lay in a 
narrow conception of God as the God of rigliteous- 
ness alone, and not as also tlie God of joy and 
beauty and intellectual light.’ ^ But no movement 
of religious thought could fail to ennoble human 
life and to possess permanent worth which, like 
Puritanism, was inspired with the conception of 
the chief end of man as being to glorify God and 
enjoy Him for ever. 

LtTBRATDRs.—Besides the works mentioned in the article, 
the (ollowii^ should be consulted : i. Gknkhal HISTORlEft .— 

D. Neal, The Uist. of the Puritang^ 3 vols., London, 1837; 
B. Brook, The Lii)e» of the Puritans, to IGfls, 3 vols., do. 1813; 
J. B. Marsden, Hist, of the Early Puritans, to 16/tS, do. 18.^0, 
Hist qf the Later Puritans, 161*^-69, do. 1852; W. H. Frere, 
The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James /. 
n55S~m5) (^Hist of Eng. Church, v.), do. 1904; W. H. 
Hutton, The English Church from the Accession of Charles /. 
to the Death of Anne (16t5~17H) Hist, of Eng. Church, vi.), 
do. 1903; J. Brown, The English Puritans CCambrldgo 
Manuals of Science and Literature), Cainbridjfe, 1910. 

ii. EUZAIIKTIIAN PUIUTANISM.—The. Secoiide /'arte of a 
Register, ed. A. Peel, 2 vols., Cambridge, 191.5 ; R. G. Usher, 
Th^ Presbyterian Movement, 15Si-^9, London, 1005; W. Pierce, 
An Hist. Introd, to the Marprelatc Tracts, do. 1908; Tlie 
Marprelate Tracts, ed. W. Pierce, do. 1911. 

lii. PVlilTASISM IN STUART PKHtOlt AND COMMONWEALTH. 
—W. A. Shaw, Hist, of the English Church during the Civil 
Wars and under the Commonwealth, l€Uo~bO, 2 vol.s., Ijondon, 
1900; G. B. Tatham, The Puritans in f'oiver, Cainbridj^e, 
1913, Dr. J. Walker and the Suferings of the Clergy, do. 1911 ; 

E. Calamy, Abruigement of Richard Baxter's Hist, of his Life 
and Times'^, do. 1713; S. R. Gardiner, 'The first two Stuarts 
and the Puritan Revolution, 160S-6(P, do. 1888. 

H. G. Wood. 

PURITY. —A fine passage from the works of 
the Cambridge l^latonist Henry More (1614-87) 
will give a good idea of the wide iiu aning which 
the gospel attaches to tlio word ‘ purity ’: 

* By purity I understand a due uioderatioii and rule over all 
the Joys and pleanures of the flesh, hcarinff so strict an hand 
and having so watchful an eye over their subtle entlconients 
and alUireinents and so firm and loyal affection to that idea of 
celestial beauty set up in our minds, that neither the pains of 
the body nor the pleasures of the animal life shall ever work us 
below our spiritual happiness and all the compatible enjoy¬ 
ments of that life that is truly Divine; and in this conspicuously 
is contained whatever either moral temperance or fortitude 
can pretend to.’^ 

To this large conception of the meaning of purity 
corre.sponds the view of Augustine that tlie purity 
of heart mentioned in Mt 5^ means single-hearted¬ 
ness or simplicity : 

* Hoc est mundum cor quod est simplex cor.'* ‘ Ille est vere 
castus qui Deum attendit, et ad Ipsum solum se tenet.’-* 

It thus appears that ‘purity,’ like ‘temperance’ 
and ‘sobriety,’ has, properly speaking, a wider 
sense than is usually connected with the word. It 
connotes the singleness or .simplicity of a nature 
which finds the perfect satisfaction of its desires in 
God. The opposite of purity is uncontrolled or 
misdirected desire ; and the cliaracteristic reward 
of purity is the vision which is man’s true life ; 

‘ Vita honiinis visio Dei.’* 

The origin and \isage of the word are sufficiently 
dealt with in IIDB, s.i\ It will suffice to recall 
the obvious fact that the idea of purity, like that 
of holiness, gradually passed over from tne material 
and ceremonial sphere into the range of ethical 
ideas ; the notion of outward consecration or dedi¬ 
cation to the service of the Deity gave way in 


1 Dowden, p. 11. 

* ‘ Of the Divine Life,’ ch. xii. (Theol. Works, London, 1708, 
P- 87). 

* De Serm. Dom. in Monte, i. ii. 8. , 

4 De Deata Vita, 18; cf. John Smith, Select Discourses, 
London, 1600, p. 432: ‘Every particular good Is a blossom of 
the F'irst Goodness ; every created excellency is a beam descend¬ 
ing from the Father of lights ; and, should we separate all 
these particularities from God, all affection spent upon 
would be unchaste and their embraces adulterous. W e should 
love all things in God, and God in all things, becaiise lie is all 
In all, the beginning and original of being, the perfect Idea of 
their goodness and the end of their motion.' 

* Iren. iv. xx. 7. 


process of time to that of inward sanctity. In 
this process the teaching of tlie Hebrew prophets 
played a conspicuous part.^ The culminating 
point is perhap.s marked in our Lord’s teaching 
recorded in Mk 7^^*^ (Mt 15^®’^). Clirist’s saying 
about the thing that ‘defileth a man’ in fact dis¬ 
tinguishes between two spheres, the physical and 
the spiritual, which men had hitherto tended to 
confuse. Henceforth, as Christians were led to 
perceive, ‘“pollution” (t6 Koivovadai) in the sense 
contemplatea by the Scribes can he predicated only 
of that which all'ects man’s moral nature.’* It is 
interesting to trace anticipations of this principle 
in ancient writers— e.g., Cicero : 

‘Caste jubet lex adire ad deoa, animo videlicet, in quo sunt 
omnia: nec tollit cuslimoniam corporla; sed hoc oportet 
intelligi, cum iiiultum animua corpori praestet, observeturque, 
ut casta corpora adhiboantur, multo esse in animia idaervaiuium 
mugis. Nam iiu^cHtum vel asperaioiie aquae vel dierum numcro 
tollitur ; animi labes nec diuturnitate evancsccre nec amnibus 
ullis elui poteat.’* 

As in the case of other virtue.s which ro-appear in 
Chri.stian ethics, the idea of purity directly depends 
unun the Christian conception of God as a Being to 
whom ‘ all hearts are open and all desires known. 

I. Purity in the narrow sense of freedom from 
sensual pollution was a virtue which, before the 
coming of (Mirist into the world, held at best a 
precarious position. Israel cannot he said to have 
been very far above the general level of the ancient 
world in this respect. Where polygamy is not 
condemned, no very high standard of purity can 
bo expected, and grave lapses from chastity in OT 
times were of frecpient occurrence. These were 
often closely connected with Israel’s inveterate 
tendency to idolatry, and in fact the prophets 
usually describe the apostasy of the nation as 
‘adultery’ (Hos ‘2, Jer 3, Ezk 16, etc.). As re¬ 
gards the Gentile world, heathen moralists could 
inculcate purity only by appealing to self-regarding 
and prudential motives. They had no resources 
for taming or restraining the force of human 
passion. Purity was a virtue of which men 
despaired. St. Paul in his sombre picture of 
heathen degradation regards the Gentiles as actu¬ 
ally given over to an abandoned mind (Ko !**■*“, 
Eph 4^* Keligion itself was corrupted at the 

.source; the currcuit mythology was a chief factor 
in the general demoralization. The better ele¬ 
ments in the ancient religion passed over into the 
mysteries {q.v.), which at least appealed to the 
.sense of moral defilement, though they could not 
appease it. These bore their own imperfect witness 
to the truth that purity of life wa.s needed for 
acceptable approach to God. 

Now, Christianity dealt with the evil which was 
too strong for the heathen world by re-emphasizing, 
with sanctions peculiar to itself, the Stoic doctrine 
of thp sanctity of the human body. Seneca bad 
spoken of God as ‘near us, with us, within ns,’ 
‘lodging in the human body.’® Epictetus had 
laid : 

‘ Thou bearoat God about with thee, within thyself; and thou 
dost not realize that thou art outraging Him with thy impure 
thoughts and thine unclean deeds, . . , God Hirnaelf being 
present within thee and overlooking and overhearing all,’ etc.® 
»St Paul points to tho body as the actual ‘temple’ 
of the Holy Spirit (I Co 6'^); the bodies which are 
misused in sin are ‘ the members of Christ ’ (1 Co 
6 '®). The sin of uncleanncss does despite to the 
indwelling presence of the Spirit; it outrages that 
nature which the Son of God made His own and 
hallowed by contact with His deity ; henceforth 

1 See HDB, s.vv. ‘Unclean, Uncleanness,’ ‘ IIolinesH.' 

* H. B. Swete, 7'he Gospel according to St. Mark^, London, 
1902, p. 152, on Mk 718<’-. 

3 De Leg. ii. x. 24. 

4 See R. O. Trench, Synonyms of the NT, Cambridge, 1854, 

I IxXXV., elkiKpiinif, KaOdpOi. 

s Ep. Mor, xli., xxxi., quoted In J, B. Lightfoot, St. Paul's 
Epistle, to the Philippians*, London, 1878, p. 280. 

® Diss. II. viii. 11 L, quoted in Lightfoot, p. 814 f. 
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the body is ‘for the Lord, and the Lord for the 
body ’ (1 Co 6'*). We find an echo of this language 
in I'^ertullian’s passionate assertion of the sanctity 
and dignity of the material which the Son of God 
has condescended to assume and to hallow. 

‘ OchI forbid that He should abandon to everlasting destnic- 
tion the labour of His own hands, the object of His care, th 
receptacle of His own Spirit, the queen of His creation, th 
heir of ITis liberality, the priestesH of His religion, the soldier o 
His testiinon}^ the sister of His Christ.'^ 

Christian purity is in fact sanctioned by motives 
peculiar to tno religion of the Crucified. It forms 
a part of that self-control {^yKpdreLa) which is the 
most characteristic element in Christian morality, 
and which was ‘primarily identified with sexual 
purity, and then extended to include renunciation 
of the world and mortification of the flesh.*^ 
Purity is the spirit which strives to bring every 
bodily impulse, every affection, every passion, 
every faculty—thougrit, imagination, memory— 
into subjection to Christ. Hnt it is important to 
remember that purity implies not mere abstinence 
from illicit pleasure but the positive dominion of 
the Holy Spirit in man. The way to purity lies 
through the practice of .self-control in all tilings 
great and small (1 Co 9“). This is pointed out 
more at length elsewhere (.sec art. Temperance). 

There are certain safeguards of purity which 
may lie mentioned here. 

(rt) Of religions faith something has already been 
said. The gospel supplied a new and powerful 
motive to purity in teaching the sanctity of the 
body, hallowed by the Incarnation and redeemed 
by the Passion of the Son of God. That which 
lie had worn as a vesture, exalted to the throne 
of heaven and made the temple of the Spirit, 
could no longer be employed as an instrument of 
sin (Ro 

The prominence of this doctrine in the NT is a proof of ‘the 
Intense desire which religion has to protect the founts of life 
against wiiatever might destroy, waste, or pollute them.’ 
Christianity ‘ erects a sacred fence round the most dangerous 
places in our life.' It does not despise the body, but labours 
‘to preserve and increase vitality. With this motive, it visits 
with its sternest censure any assertions of the individual’s right 
“ to do what he will with his own ” body.’ 3 

Further, if purity implies the right direction of 
desire, the gospel brought to bear upon the force 
of pa8.sion ‘ the expulsive power of a new affection * 
in so far as it in.spired and developed the love of 
God and of man for God’s sake. 

(/>) Christ’s law of viortifuuttion ha.s an obvious 
bearing on the j)rocess of self-purification. ‘ If 
thine eye oflend tnee, pluck it out.’ Mortification 
implies something more than mere .self-restraint, 
the habit of wliich in other matters is so essential 
a condition of victory over fleshly sin. It implies 
the cutting off of even innocent pleasures that are 
found perilous to purity. It implies the use of 
what Jeremy Taylor^ calls ‘some rudenesses’ 
towards the body (cf. 1 Co 9^, vTrwTrtdfw, hovhayujyCi) 
—spare diet, occasional fasting, habitual abstin¬ 
ence, and other wholesome austerities; it means 
also continual watchfulness against the beginnings 
and least occasions of evil. 

(c) Occiqintion is also a valuable and necessary 
safeguard. While sloth and ease are tlie frequent 
forerunners of impurity, any kind of employment 
which leaves few vacant spaces of time is oi great 
benefit. 

{d) Of the power of 'prayer and of the recollec¬ 
tion of the Divine presence it is needless to speak, i 
Without them purity in its perfectness is impo.ssible, | 
One particular remedy may, however, be mentioned, ' 
namely, recollection of the sympathy of Christ 
with the tempted. He has felt the full pressure 

1 Z)« Remrr. Cam. 9. 

2 A. Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr, 
Londojfi, 1904, i. 111. 

3 W. R. Inge, Truth and Falsehood in Religion, London, 
1900, p. 74. 

4 Uoly Living, ch. II. sect. 3. 


of temptation, yet without sin (He 4^“), and one 
great aid to purity is tlie thought of His example, 
of the travau which He underwent in order to be 
made in all things like unto His lircthren, and of 
the cross on which He endured the open shame 
which is the appropriate penalty of secret sin 
(He 122 ). 

(e) Finally, we must bear in mind that the desire 
which occasions the sin of impurity finds its ap¬ 
propriate hallowing in marriage. 

‘ Honourable marriage hath a natural efficacy, besides a 
virtue by divine blessing, to cure the inconveniences which 
otherwise might atllict persona temperate and;sober.' 1 

2 . Purity in the larger sense is virtually equiva¬ 
lent to ‘simplicity’ or ‘single-mindedness.’ 

‘ It carries on to the whole of our nature that watchful reserve 
and restraint which it imposes upon the body.' 2 

Purity mean.s the integrity of a will dedicated to 
God m perfect simplicity of purpose ; it implies 
not the sacrifice of innocent desires, but the con¬ 
secration of them; not the efi'ort to acquire a 
single virtue, such as chastity or purity in the 
narrower sense, but the striving after goodness in 
the widest sense. Purity of intention consists in 
seeking to please God in all things and to make 
His glory the oliject of every act and word. The 
pure heart is tliat which is continually seeking 
God, passing through all things onwards and 
upwards to God, embracing one only object of 
life, and holding fast to a single purpose amid the 
bewildering multiplicity of calls and duties, claims 
and responsibilitie.s, which make life difficult and 
complex. The pure heart is undivided, undis- 
tracted, unsophisticated. It imparts to cliaracter 
that ‘moral unity’ which Christ in a supreme 
degree exhibits, the unity which springs from de¬ 
votion to a single end—the love and service of God. 

And the reward of this purity is vision, insight, 
illumination (Mt 5®). ‘ Cor purum penetrat caelum 

et infernum.’® Aquinas connects the beatitude 
‘ Beati mundo conie,’etc., with the Holy Spirit’s 
gift of ‘understanding.’ The reward of purity is 
a certain freedom from intellectual illusion and 
error; by purity of heart, ‘ etsi non videamus de 
Deo quid est, videmus tamen quid non est.’^ The 
perfect vision which shall satisfy not only the 
intellect but every clement in man’s complex 
nature is the consiinimation of a process that 
begins in this life—the cleansing of the heart and 
conscieni^e from all lower aims than the service of 
God. Purity, in fact, in its completeness is the 
efiect on the cliaracter of true faith in God (Ac 16*), 
the faith tliat works by love (Gal 5®). So Bernard 
makes it to consist in two tilings which are both 
different as})ects of love : ‘ in quaerenda gloria Dei 
et utilitate proximi.’® For purity is, as we have 
already noticed, not mere abstinence, not the mere 
cleansing of the heart from wrong or inordinate 
[lesires, out desire or love directed aright, and 
finding in God and His service the one true and 
satisfying end of human life. The pure heart 
seeks not God’s gifts merely, but Himself. It 
thinks of Him as the only adequate response to 
the deepest yearnings of human nature. It be¬ 
lieves that what He is, rather than what He gives, 
is the true life of man. 

* lUe non aliquid ex iis quae condidit; eed se ipsum tibl dat 
ad fruendum, se Ipsum omnium conditorem.' * 

Litkraturr.—A rt. ‘Keuschheit’ In PRK^\ Augustine and 
others on the Sermon on the Mount ; G. Congrreve, Christian 
Life, London, 1899; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, ser. iii., do. 
.876, no. 10; E. Caird, Lay Sermons and Addresses, do. 
907, p, 205 ff.; W. P. du Bose, The Gospel in the Gospels, 
do. 1906, p. 112 ff. R. L. OTTLEY. 


1 J. Taylor, Holy Living, ch. li. sect. 3, ad fin. 

2 G. Congreve, Parable of the Ten Virgins, London, 19C4. 

p. 108. 

3 Thomas k Eempis, de Imit. Christi, it 4. 

4 Summa, ii. ii. qu. viii. art. 7, resp. 

De Mor. et Off. episc. lii. 10. 

« Aug. Serm. ccllx., ‘ In Oct Pasch.,* 8. 
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PURUSA.— Pwrw^asipnifies in Sanskrit ‘man,’ 
then ‘the living principle in men and in other 
beings,’ and finally ‘ the suj)reme Spirit,’ both the 
supreme peponal God of theism and the impersonal 
world-soul in a pantheistic sense. 

As early as the Rigveda (x. 90) there is found 
a hvmn, which reappears with several variations 
in later Vedic texts, wherein the puru§a is de¬ 
scribed as the primeval I’eing, as the personifica¬ 
tion and starting-point of the whole universe. 
The heavens, the atmosphere, and the earth pro¬ 
ceed forth from the pur^t^a^ also tlie sun and moon, 
gods, men, and animals. From the head, the 
arms, the legs, and the feet of the purusa respect¬ 
ively are derived {according to vv. 11 , 12 ) the 
four castes of men, which are here mentioned for 
the first time in Indian literature. Since in this 
hymn, though only in mythological fashion, the 
thought of man’s identity with the universe is 
expressed, we may see in it an anticipation of the 
main teaching of the Upanisads and the Vedanta 
(r/y.u.), that is, of the doctrine of the essential 
iuentity of the inner man, the soul, with Brah¬ 
man, or the soul of the universe. 

In the philosophical systems of India the word 
purusa is used in the s;ime sense as the more 
common dtinan to denote the souls of living beings ; 
and this is done independently of the particular 
meaning attached to the word, wliether, as in tlie 
Vedanta, the individual souls are conceived as 
one with the indivisible soul of the universe or, 
as in the Sahkhya, Yoga, Vaiscsika, Nyftya {qq.v.)y 
as existing in infinite numbers. 

Litrraturb.—P. Deussen, Allqeineine GfJfchichU d^.r Philo¬ 
sophic, Leiuziif, 1894, i. 1, pn. 150 ff., 288ff,, Erie, tr., The Philo¬ 
sophy of the llpanishads, Edinburgh, 1900; F. Max Muller, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899 pp, 331-343. 

K. Garde. 

PUSEY,—Edward Bouverie Pusey (1800-82), 
scholar and divine and leader of the Oxford 
Movement ( 7 .-u.) in the Church of England, later 
known as tlie Catholic Revival, v’as regiua pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford 
from 1828 to his death. This crown appointment, 
combining with it a canonry of Christ Church, gave 
him a central and independent position, from 
which he was able, by books, sermons, and indi¬ 
vidual personal dealings, to give a unity of char¬ 
acter and aim to the Movement, both in its earlier 
and to a great extent also in its later phases. 

I. His place in English life.—Pusey was by 
birth an English gentleman ‘ of the old school ’ (cf. 
tlie anecdote in Liddon’s Life of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, i. 186), and it may be said that some of 
the best infiiiences of his time had combined in the 
formation of his mind and character. He was one 
of the first English theologians to study German, 
and in two long visits to Berlin, Bonn, and 
Gottingen in 1825-27 he worked under Freytag, 
Ewald, Tholuck, Schleiermacher, and Eichhorn, 
and came to know what scholarship meant to 
them. 

'From Eichhorn Pusey learnt the vastness of the world of 
modern learning and the standard of work which was necessary 
in order to explore it. When in later years he would say, “ A 
German professor would think nothing of doing so and so,” he 
meant Eichhorn ’(Liddon, I. 74). 

Pusey was a fellow of Oriel at the time when 
this common-room was the intellectual centre of 
Oxford, and until his wife’s death in 1839 he mixed 
freely in all the varied life of the university. 
Even in the deep seclusion from ordinary society 
which he inflicted upon himself after that date he 
was in touch through his family with the life of 
the English upper classes, and such sermons as 
that entitled ‘Why did Dives lose his Soul?’ 
(preached in All Saints’, Margaret Street, on Ash 
Wednesday, 1885), or ‘Onr Pharisaism ’ (delivered 
in St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, on Ash Wednesday, 


1868), show his unerring insight into their spiritual 
needs. This is an important element in Pusey s 
life, which has not always been sullicientlj" recog¬ 
nized. In social life no less than in scholarship lie 
was a man whom none could patronize or despise, 
and he knew how to speak to Victorian society 
about its vulgarity and worldliness with a search- 
in*^ directness which could not be evaded or ignored 
(cf. his rebuke to a lady in Spiritual Letters of 
Edward Bouverie Pusey, London, 1898, p. 77, and 
to the heads of houses in Oxford for their luxury 
[Liddon, ii. 110 ]). Students of I9thcent. manners 
w’ould find a great deal of material in his sermons. 
In Liddon’s Life, i. 51, there is a charming account 
of Lady Emily Herbert, who was married to his 
brother Philip in 1822, and of her relations with 
Pusey, which helps to put this side of his life 
into true perspective. 

2 . His part in the Oxford Movement.—In 
tin? Church revival %\hich began in 1833 the 
acknowledged leaders were Pusey, Keble, and 
Newman, and i’usey’s special part in the work 
may best be understood by comparing his mind 
and temperament with those of his two friends. 
Imagine, then, a young man, interested in religion, 
hut inclined to .scepticism, coming into contact 
with the three leaders of the Movement in its 
early days, and starting some controversial subject, 
such as tlie flilliculty of believing that there can be 
only one true Church. Keble, we can imagine, 
jealous for the truth of God, and looking at the 
matter from a high mystical plane, would make 
some shrewd and unanswerable remark in very 
simple language, which would silence and perhaps 
somewhat abash the questioner, even if it did not 
altogether convince him. Newman wonldinstantly 
throw his mind sympathetically into the problem, 
and work it out speculatively, as if trying to arrive 
at the truth about it for himself, f’usey, on the 
other hand, would concentrate his attention on the 
questioner, would study his character, and begin 
to try to convince him of the truth. He had, that 
is to say, pre-eminently the mind of a pastor, and 
had no taste or capacity for speculation. Thus in 
a religious movement his would not be the mind to 
originate the ideas, or even to give them striking 
expreasion. His work would be to translate them 
into action and to press them upon men’s atten¬ 
tion. Pusey’s eminence lies m his immense 
strength of character and of conviction. To this 
he added very great learning, and the power of 
bringing it to bear upon the matter in hand in 
that cumulative and somewhat uncritical manner 
which was more controversially effective in those 
days than it would be in ours. 

* Pusey,’said U. W. Church, commenting on the signiflcance 
of his adhesion to the original Tract writers, ‘ knew the meaning 
of real learning. In controversy it was his sledge-hammer and 
balMe-niace, and he had the strong and sinewy hand to use it 
with eftect ’ (quoted in Liddon, i. 868). 

The most striking contemporary appreciation of 
his personality and influence is in an essay by 
J. B. Mozley about the sermon which he preached 
on ‘The entire Absolution of the Penitent,’ at the 
close of his two years’ suspension (Ist Feb. 1846).' 

The religious principles and ideas which it was 
Pusey’s work to press home in this way into the 
unresponsive soil of Victorian England were nut 
anything which he had acquired as the result of a 
sudden conversion ; nor had they been adopted in 
any way as a working hypothesis to be tested by 
their success; they were part and parcel of his 
whole self, acquired by tradition in childhood, 
and confirmed by all the experiences and studies of 
early manhood. He never had any temptation to 
doubt, and was always in the mental position of a 
teacher. If the truth which he thus held so con- 

J Liddon, iil. 69, and J. B. Mozley, Essays, Historical and 
TheologicaCK 1.. London, 1884. 
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fidently were attatrked, his nature would rise uj 
to defend it with all the ardour of a crusader, am 
he would l)e ready to face all reverses and <lifiicul 
ties with the uncompromising courage of an early 
Christian martyr. Church’s judgment about him 
was that he was ‘ a man after all to rank with 
religious leaders of high mark in all ages.*^ His 
teinpeTamerit was thus essentially that of the 
ecclesiastic, and he was mercilessly severe to any¬ 
thing that seemed to him like a dilettante attitude 
towards religion, but genuine unbelief he was 
quite able to understand and to meet sympatheti¬ 
cally. While still an undergraduate, he had tried 
unsuccessfully to win an old school friend from 
atheism, and this experience left a deep and vei*y 
important mark upon him (Liddon, i. 46). It is 
true, indeed, of all the early Tractarians that they 
felt themselves to be striving not for the triumph 
of one particular form of Christianity, but for the 
maintenance of genuine religion as a whole. In 
this they were far in advance of their time, and it 
is one reason perhaps for the strong prejudice 
which they had to overcome. Soldiers are not 
popular in countries which think themselves secure 
(cf. the striking speech made by Lord Salisbury 
after Ibisey’s death [Liddon, iv. 391 f.]). This may 
have been also in part a cause of that simplicity 
in Pusey’s outlook which made him, as a Homan 
Catholic writer says, unable ever * to calculate the 
effect of his arguments on any who differed from 
him.’^ With this directness and intensity of 
character he combined an equally strong capacity 
for affection. The controversies and work of the 
Tractarians must never be thought of apart from 
that 4kt(v 7]% dydirr) (1 P 4®) which bound them to 
each other, and the refined family life which was 
the permanent background of all their activities. 
The movement had indeed its centre in a univer¬ 
sity, but there was none of that easy tolerance or 
that cold-blooded aloofness from the real world in 
its leaders which make religious people rightly 
suspicious of the word ‘academic.’ 

Theological position.—The foregoing con¬ 
siderations are necessa^ for a right understanding 
of I’usey’s theology. The Tractarians were prac¬ 
tical religious reformers, and the moral struggle 
against unbelief was always l^efore them. They 
were never sitting, as it were, calmly in the study, 
as historians or critics or compilers of dogmatic 
systems. They were not, like the Scholastics, the 
products of a settled ecclesiastical world, nor, like 
the modern Biblical scholar, did they stand aside 
from the problems of practical religious endeiivour. 
Their theological work was all called out by the 
needs of a religious revival and bv the combat 
with teachers wliorn they felt to be hindering it. 

Pusey’s lasting contribution to the religious 
thought of his time is the concention of Christianity 
as being nece.ssarily a single wfjole. This was the 
natural result of the apologetic preoccupation 
noticed aliove. God is one, and Jesus Christ is one, 
and the Word of (Jod through Jesus Christ is one. 
So also must be the life of the Church and the faith 
of the Church. These are almost commonplace 
assumptions with Christians nowadays, but they 
are to a very great extent the legacy of the 
Tractarians and the result of the conflict of the 
Tractarians with the leading tendencies of their 
time. A recent Broad Church writer, V. F. Storr, 
charges Pusey and the other Tractarian le^iders 
with having had a narrow outlook on their time, 
with being out of sympathy with its aims, and 
lacking insight into its fresh problems. 

‘ For them, theology was not the science of the living God 
who was fulfilling Himself in many ways, but rather the formal 
study of the defined beliefs of the Christian Church at a certain 

l Li/e and Lettere of Dean Church, Ix>ndon, 1896, p. 182. 

* W. Barry, ‘ Pusey and Puseyism,’ in CB xii. 688. 


period of its existence: a period which they assumed was to be 
tl)e norm and pattern for all time. The object of their endeavour 
was, confessedly, not to construct a new theology, but to 
recover an old one’ (The Development of En<jlish Theology in 
the Nineteenth Century, 1800-1800, London, 1913, p. 257). 

To write like this is to be blind to the whole 
moral aim and achievement of the Oxford Move¬ 
ment on its theological side. It is like blarainj 
pioneers among brushwood for not raising crops 
quickly as their neighbours on the prairie. Pusey 
and his friends found the ground occupied by the 
two formidable obstacles of Bible-worsliip and 
rationalism, and they had not only to expose their 
logical weakne-sses, but al.so to overcome the 
obstinate self-satisfaction with which they we’^e 
rooteil in men’s minds. Puscy’s careful studj' of 
the way in which Christian thought in Germany 
was being dissolved by rationalism made him keen 
to observe its symptoms elsewhere, and in bis lirst 
big work, the tract on baptism,' he pointed out 
in masterly fashion that the evangelical appeal to 
the Bible sullered from precisely the same logical 
inconsistencies. 

By rationalism he meant, Bays his biographer, * that attitude 
of mind which allovvH Reason to limit the possibilities of Revela¬ 
tion, instead of confining itself to its legitimate work of teHtiiig 
its evidence and understanding its moral weight ’ (Liddon, 
iv. 

Ana in his lirst public controversy, in 1836—the 
protest against the appointment of ll. D. Hampden 
as regius professor of divinity—Pusey deiined the 
principle of rationalism, against wliicli they were 
lighting, thus; 

‘The assumption that uncontrolled human reason in Its 
present degraded form is the primary interpreter of God’s 
Word, without any regard to those rules or principles of inter¬ 
pretation which have guided the jud^nuents of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church in all aj^es of its history and under every 
variety of its warfare’ (iO. i. 373). 

That the evangelicals were logically not dilierent 
from the rationalists he showed from their rejec¬ 
tion of the plain saiaameiital teaching of Holy 
Scri})tiire on the subject of bajitism (ih. i. ch. xv.) 
because it does not lit in with their preconceived 
notions of ‘ spiritual ’ or * gospel ’ truth. 

* A great deal of the Bible,’ he declared, ‘is thus nowadays 
read with what, if men examined it, they would find to he the 
very spirit of unbelief (Scriptural Views of Holy Baptism, 

p. 160). 

He argued that the evangelicals, in that they 
rejected the sacramental view of baptism, while 
accejiting the doctrine of the Incarnation, ‘ although 
the one doctrine is dciclared in Holy Scripture as 
explicitly, as incidentally and as variously ’ as the 
other, were applying a rationalistic ‘solvent’ to 
the totality of Bible truth. This eclectic method 
of dealing with the Bible was justified in evangeli¬ 
cal circles on the ground that they were fixing 
their attention upon the ‘kernel’ of the gospel. 
Pusey meets this contention in a finely indignant 
passage, which might be quoted as a motto for the 
whole Tractarian teaching : 

‘ 1 would by the way,’ he says, ' protest against such illustra¬ 
tions, whereby men, too commonly, embolden themselves to 
call any portion of God’s Institution for our salvation “husk” 
or “shelf"or the like; let it seem to us never so external, It 
can in no stage of the Christian course he dispensed with, 
which these similitudes would imply. Rather if we use any 
image, we might better speak of the whole Gospel os an elixir of 
immortality, whereof some ingredients may he more powerful 
than the rest, but the efficacy of the whole depends upon the 
attemperament of the several portions; and we, who formed 
neither our own souls, nor this cure for them, dare not speak 
slightingly of the necessity of any portion * (ib. p. 6, quoted 
from Tracts for the Times*, Ix)ndon, 1842, vol. li. pt. il.). 

4 . The appeal to antiquity.—Pusey’s primary 
contention, in other w’ords, was that Christian 
truth must be treated as a whole, and that it must 
be approached, like any other subject-matter, with 
a scientific submission to fact and in a historical 
spirit, instead of with arbitrary assumptions. 
However much men may difi'er from him as to the 
application of these principles, they should at any 

1 Scriptural Views of Holy Baptism, Oxford, 1886 (containing 
nos. 67, 68, and 69 of the Tracts for the Times), 
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rate give him credit for having in this way cleared 
the ground for the intelligent modem study of 
theology. 

Every one in that day looked on the Bible as 
the source of religious truth, and for the ino.st 
part he did not need to go behind that. Pusey’s 
contention merely was that the Bible must be 
studied in its proper historical context of the early 
undivided Church. If it were objected to him by 
Evangelicals that by this deference to the Fathers 
he was thereby setting up an authority other than 
tliat of Holy Scripture, he would answer : 

‘The contrast in point of authority is not between Holy 
Scripture and the Falliers, but between the Fathers and i«; 
not between the book Uiterpreted and the inter]>reter8, but 
between one class of interpreters and another; between ancient 
Catholic truth and niodorn private opinions; not l>elween the 
Word of Clod and the word of man, but between varying modes 
Of understanding the Word of Ood ' (Liddon, i. 418).' 

This appeal to antiquity was not with Piisey, it 
should 1(0 noticed, something that could he applied 
in a iiuichanical way. It was an ai)peal to the 
whole mind of an age ‘ wdiich had deeper and truer 
thoughts, an altogether deeper way of viewing things 
than moderns’ {ih. i. 410), and the early Christ¬ 
ian writers are of permanent value not as sup}»ly- 
in^ an infallible authority in matters of either 
faith or j)ractice, but as being a great reservoir 
of true Cbri.stianity, in wliicli those w'ho would 
understand Holy Scripture for themselves should 
first be steeped. This standard is, of course, very 
dillicult to apjily to individual questions at any 
particular moment, and is perhaps difticult to 
defend in the face of a hard unsympathetic logic, 
whether from Jtornan Catholics or from sceptics, 
but Pusey believed that it represents a truly 
spiritual and theologically satisfactory conception 
of the authority of the Church, witlun which all 
that is true both in Romanism and in Ihotestantism 
is seen to bo embraced. The effect of this line of 
thought upon an able young man who had been 
brought up as a Methodist may be seen in 
Gregory’s autobiograjihy,^ and a clear sketch of 
the i)ractical conclusions to which it led is given 
in a letter of Pusey’s in 1840 answering the (jues- 
tion, ‘ What isPuseyisni?’ (Liddon, ii. 140). For an 
account of the * Library of the Fathers,’ edited by 
Pusey and his friends, in order to make the chief 
Patristic writings available for English readers, 
see ih. i. ch. xviii. 

5 . Attitude towards science and criticism.— 
Within the limits of space available in a work 
like the present it has seemed better to draw out 
these broader aspects of Pusey’s teaching than to 
go into the detailed controversies which accom- 
{>anied the application of his principles to the life 
of the Church of England. A list of the main 
controversies is given for reference below. 

The Oxford Movement proper was previous to 
the theological didiculties connected with evolu¬ 
tion and other scientific hypothe.se 8 , and Pusey 
was the only one of its leaders who lived on into 
that new period. He describes the change that 
had taken placte in thought in an interesting letter 
to his old piif)il J. B. Muzley when he returned to 
Oxford in 1871 as regius professor of divinity {ib, 
iv. 221 ). Pusey was always a good friend to the 
teaching of natural science w'hen he felt it was 
not being used to undermine religion, and he was 
much more alive to its importance than many of 
the ‘ liberal * theologians of his time. In 1855 the 
final vote of £30,000 for the construction of the 
museum at Oxford would have been lost if he and 
his friends had not supported it (i 6 . iv. 332). One 
of his last .sermons bore the characteri.stically 
cumbrous title Un-science, not Science, adverse to 
Faith (London, 1878), and is described by his bio- 

^ Robert Gregory, 1819-1911: being the Autobiography of 
Robert Gregory^ D.D., Dean of St. Paul*s, London, 1912. 


grapher with good reason ‘as a permanent and 
most valuable contribution to the ri<^lit under¬ 
standing of the relations between Religion and 
Science” (Liddon, iv. 335 ; cf. p. 80). In re^^^ard to 
the science of Biblical criticism Pu.sey, it is well 
known, withdrew his first book, The Theology oj 
Germany, from circulation {ih, i. 175) and never 
relaxed from an attitude of inflexible conservatism. 
It should be noted, however, that this was due 
not to any obscurantist aversion to free inquiry, 
but, like everything else in his life, to his pre¬ 
occupation with practical religion and to his con¬ 
victions about the truth and unity of the Christian 
Revelation. Tlie new views, he felt, were in large 
measure the products of an intellectual atmo¬ 
sphere in which the truth of the Incarnation was 
ignored or denied, and the writers tended to .be 
‘totally insensible to the religious import’of the 
literature with which they were dealing {ih, i. 73, 
iv. 65, 74). His ‘Fabian tactics’ in regard to 
their work have probably contributed much more 
than would often be aeKUOwledged towards the 
creation of the far more satisfactory atmosphere in 
which English theologians are able to work to-day. 

6 . Practical interest in church work.—Pusey’s 
work has left a considerable mark upon the insti¬ 
tutions and metliods of the Anglican Church, no 
less than upon her theology. Of the.se the revival 
of (he ‘religious life’ is the most remarkable. 
His desiie for sisterhoods sprang perhaps originally 
from his sense of the spiritual needs of the great 
cities and of tlie lack of outlet for the religious 
energies of unmarried women rather than from any 
delil)erate intention to re-establish monasticism, 
but his Patristic studies (Liddon, iii. 2) had made 
him feel that the life of virgin self-consecration 
Avas an essential feature of the Catholic tradition, 
and so the two motives were closely combined. 
He had made it a subject of prayer for some years, 
and this seemed to find its first answer in the 
strong desire of his eldest daughter Lucy, who 
died in 1844 at the age of 15, to devote herself to a 
single life and to work for the poor. He wrote 
from her deatlibcd to Newman : 

‘I ventured to give her tn charge to pray for us all in the 
presence of her Redeemer, and, if it might be, for those institu¬ 
tions to which she had herself hoped to belong ’ {ib. ii. 386). 

Marian Hughes, who died in 1913 as mother of the 
Convent of the Holy Trinity in Oxford, dedicated 
herself to the ‘religious life’ as early as 1841 (i5. 
iii. 10), and the first community for women was 
founded on 26th March 1845. Its superior. Miss 
Lang.ston, was later one of the nurses taken by 
Florence Niglifciiigale to the Crimea (Maria Trench, 
Story of Dr, Fusey's Life, London, 1900, p. 279). 
R. M. Ben.son, the founder of the first revived 
community for men in 1866, was also one of Pusey’s 
intimate friends {Letters of Richard Meux Benson, 
Oxfoi 1 , 1916, pp. 6, 206, 328).^ 

Pusey’s overwhelming sense of the failure of the 
Church to minister to the f^reat cities showed itself 
also in relation to the ordinary parochial system. 
At the time when lie was composing the tract 011 
baptism in 1835 he wrote an article on the need for 
new churches in London which gave the stimulus 
to Bishop Blomlield’s Metropolitan Churches 
Fiind.^ lie and his wife gave up their carriat^e, 
and started to live much more simply in order 
that ho might subscribe to the fund. In 1845 he 
founded anonymously the Church of St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds, which was consecrated in the same mouth 
as Newman seceded, and the course of nineteen 
sermons which were preached during the octave of 
the con.secration was the first of tlio.se ‘ parochial 

1 Cf. also Russell’s Dr. Pusey, 108 ff.; for the only complete 
account of modern Anglican communities see S. Im OlJard and 
O. Crosse, Dictionary of English Church History- London, 
1912. 

2 Liddon, 1. 829, and iv. 82. 
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missions* which have now become an ordinary 
feature of Kurdish chnrcii work.^ In connexion 
with this absorl>in^^ interest in tlie spiritual w'clfare 
of the great cities may be mentioned tlie personal 
help that Tiisey gave in Bethnal Green during the 
outbreak of cholera in 1866.^ 

The personal reminiscences recorded by those 
with whom he worked there give a pleasant and 
vivid impression of his ])ersonality. 

‘ I served on the Committee of the hospital with Dr. Ihisey,’ 
wrote a cler^^.vman, ‘and very often I met him at the bedside 
of the patients—simple, tender-hearted, and full of sympathy. 
If the word “sweet” had not becotne somewhat ranting- I 
should say there was something inexpressibly sweet in the 
smile and cpiiet laughter which so brightened his face when 
he was pleased and hopeful’(Liddon, iv. 143). This smile of 
Pusey’s, it may be noted, was appreciated also by one who was 
far from being his admirer in otlier wa>s. ‘Jenny Lind,’ 
wrote Pean Stanley in 181S, ‘ has been in Oxford for t hree days. 
When animated she i.s perfectly lo\ely, and her smile is, with 
the exce[ttion of Dr. Pusey’s, the most, hea\enly I ever beheld’ 
(Letters of J. D. Mozley, London, iSHo, i*. 196; cf. also Liddon, 
iii. 108). 

Pu.sey’s influence upon individuals was very 
CTeat. From 1838 onwards he heard confessions 
from person.s in every rank of life (Bussell, p. 78), 
and, though strongly opposed to any idea of mak¬ 
ing jirivate confession compulsory, he used fre¬ 
quently to urge its pr.actical nec(‘ssity in the case 
of certjiin sins,^ His adaptations of Koman 
Catholic books of devotion, such as Sciipoli's 
Spiritual Couibat,^ though much criticized at the 
(iiiKi,® have greatly enriched the spiritual life of 
Anglicans, and helped to break down a great deal 
of tile prejudice which is due to ignorance against 
the Roman Churtdi. Tn 1856 he held a devotional 
conference of clergy for a week in his house, and 
was one of the pioneers in beginning .systematic 
‘ retreats ’ ( 7 .?;.).* In this conm^xion also should be 
mcntituied his commentary on The Minor Frophets 
(Oxford, 1877), and his little volume of Prioate 
Prayers (London, 1883), which shows the simplic¬ 
ity and fervour of his own devotional life. No 
undertaking for which he was responsible yvas 
nearer to his heart than the ‘ Companions of the 
Love of Jesus, engaged in I’erp(*tual Intercession 
for the Conversi(jn of Sinners,’ and the volume of 
Eleven Addresses (Oxford, 1868) given in a retreat 
for this gild would suggest why a pla(;e has becui 
sometimes claimed for him among the English 
saints. 7 

7 . Pusey’s principal controversies.— 

1841-46. Jerusalem bishopric - the relation of the Church of 
Kngland to IjUttieranism. 

1843. . Ills sermon on the Eucharist condemned. 

1845. . I^etter to the English Churchman on Newman’s 

secession. 

1846. . The condemned doctrine of the Euciiarist reasserted 

and not challenged—‘ the power of tiie keys.’ 

1847. . The florham judgment—the doctrine of baptism. 

1854. . The Denison case—the doctrine of tlie Holy Eucharist. 

1860. . Essays and Reviews. 

1865-70. Reunion witli the Roman Church. 

1870. . Use of tlie Athanasian Creed. 

1871. . The Purchaa case—ritual questions (see also Liddon, 

iv. ch. viii.). For I’usey’s attitude towards changes 
in religious ceremonial cf. also ib. ii. 14‘2, iv. 210, 369. 
1873. . Declaration on confession and absolution. 

1879. . Dean Farrar’s Eternal Hope. 

Litfraturk.~H. P. Liddon, JA/e of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey*, 4 vols., Ijondon, 1893-94 ; G. W. E. Russell, Dr. 
Pusey, * Leaders of the Church ’ series, do. 1907 (popular and 
throwing much fresh light on his personality, esp. chs. xii. and 
xiii.); a complete bibliography of Pusey’s printed hooks, 
pamphlets, and sermons is given in Liddon, iv. 39.5-453. 
Special mention may be made of The Church of England leaves 
her Children free to xvhom to open their Griefs’^, Oxford, 1850, 
The Doctrine of the Real Presence as contained in the Fathers, 
do. 1855, What is of Faith as to everlasting Punishment t do. 

1880. For letters to the archbishop of Canterliury (1842) and 

to the bishop of London (1861) see Liddon, ii. ‘278, iii. 297. i 

Albert Way. i 

1 Liddon, ii. 497. * lb. iv. 141. 8 Jb. iii. 68, and iv. 265 

^ L. Scupoli, The Spiritual Combat, xvith the Path of 
Paradise, Eng. tr. [by E. B. Pusey], London, 1846. 

• Liddon, ii. 894. ® Jb. iii. 377. 

7 Cf. a letter of Newman’s about him, (juoted in Liddon, 1. 889. 


PYGMIES.— See Dwarfs and Pygmies, Ne¬ 
grillos AND Negritos. 

PYRRHONISM.— See Sceptics. 

PYTHAGORAS AND PYTHAGOREAN- 
ISM.— I. Pythagoras. —Pythagoras was regarded 
as more than biiman by the members of the society 
w bieh he founded, and all dillerenees between them 
Avere su])|)()sed to be settled by the formula avrds 
^(pa, ipse dixit. On the other hand, he had left no 
written statement of bis doctrine, and little more 
than a century after his death the most divergent 
accounls of it were already current,. We tind some 
I Pythagoreans denying that the practice of abstin¬ 
ence formed any part at all of the master’s teaching, 
while others gave it the first place. This diver¬ 
gence seems to have arisen from the amhiguons 
character of the society, which was from the first 
at once a religions order and a scientific school. 
We shall see grounds for thinking tliat the tAvo 
things were* one in the mind of Lythagoras himself, 
hut the .scientific side of his doctrine inevitably 
attracted .some, while others clung to his religious 
beliefs and j)ractices. By the 4th cent. B.C. the 
divergence had become so great that it is hard to 
find anything in common Ixitween the two sects 
except their reverence for the name of Pytliagoras. 
As is natural, we have no direct testimony from 
the Pythagorists of the strict observance, though 
the denials of the more enlightened members of the 
.society would sufficiently prove their existence. 
Fortunately, however, they were a favourite sub¬ 
ject of ridicule with the 4th cent, comic poets, and 
we still have a considerable number of fragments 
in which they are made fun of for their sqnali<l 
and penurious ways. It is jierfectly plain that 
they did, as a matter of fact, abstain not only from 
meat but from fish, and tliat they wore a peculiar 
costume and went haredooted. They also looked 
for a privileged position in the next world, and 
regarded their present life as a sojourn in a strange 
land {dTTodTjjiiia). For the rest, they are said to have 
been lousy and dirty, whi(di is the inq)ression that 
ascetics are a})t to imikc on men of the world. 

This is a malLer of such importance for the liistory of Greek 
religion that it may he well to ^nve translations of a few 
nients. ’fhe orijfinals will be most readil.y found in A. VV\ 
Pickard•Cam^^rid^;e, Select Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets 
(OxfunI, 1900), to wliich references are added. Aristoi)lion, in 
h\H Pythagorist, says: ‘In bcaven's name, do you think the 
men of foimer tiays that turned Pythaj^orists were so squalid 
liecaiise lliey liked it, or that they enjoyed wearirijf imarse 
cloaks? Not a bit of it, in my opinion. It uas from necessity, 
seeing they hadn’t a tllin^^ that they invented a fine pretext 
for economy, and established canons useful to the poor. VVliy, 
serve up to them fish or meat, and if they don’t eat it up toes 
and all, I’m ready^ to be han^^ed ten times’ (Pickard-Cambridj^e, 
j». 69). And again : ‘ He said he had descended to the dwelling- 
place of those below and had beheld each class of them, and 
that the Pythagorists hatl a great advantage over all the dead. 
He said tliat Pluto would eat with them alone because of their 
piety’—‘The god is not particular, then, if he likes to keep 
company with such dirty fellows!’ . . . ‘And they eat vege¬ 
tables and wash tiiem down with water, and none of our young 
men would put up with their lice and their old cloaks and their 
avoidance of baths’ (ib. p. 70). In the Tarentines of Alexis, the 
following dialogue occurred: ‘The Pythagorisers, as we are 
told, neillier eat fish nor anything else with life in It (f/ii^vxoe), 
and they alone drink no wine.’—‘ Epicharides eats dogs, though, 
and he is one of the Pythagoreans.’—‘Yes, but he kills them 
first; for then they no longer have life in them.’—‘They live on 
Pythagorisms and subtle words and chiselled thoughts (<f>pov^ 
Ti5«s), and their daily fare is this. A fresh loaf for each and a 
cup of water, that’s all.’—‘ Why, that is prison fare ! ’ (ib. p. 86). 
Other extracts will be found in Diels, Vorsokratiker^, Berlin, 
1912, i. 378. It will bo observed that the comic poets of the 4th 
cent, speak of the Pythagorists very much as Aristophanes 
speaks of Socrates. The reference of Aristophon to the I^escent 
into Hades (>caTd^a<ris el^'Aifiov) is of special importance for the 
reconstruction of the system. The passage about the airoSrftiCa 
will be referred to later in another connexion. 

On the other side, we have the statements of 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum, who had been personally 
acquainted with the leading Pythagoreans of the 
beginning of the 4th cent. B.C., and who had been 
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a disciple of tlie Pythaj^ovean Xenophilns before he 
loined the school of Aristotle. He atlirme<l that 
Pythagoras only enjoined abstinence from the flesh 
of the ploughing ox and the ram ; and, with respect 
to the mysterious tabu on beans, he said that, as a 
matter of fact, they were tlie favourite vegetable 
of Pythagoras, who valued their laxative proper¬ 
ties. He also said that Pythagoras had a weak¬ 
ness for the flesh of young porkers and tender kids. 
In a similar spirit, though without the character¬ 
istic exaggeration of Aristoxenus, Dicjvarchus of 
Messene, another disciple of Aristotle, who main- 
tained even against his master the superiority of 
the active to the contemplative life, endeavoured 
to represent Pythagoras as a legislator and states¬ 
man/ No doubt it is tliis divergence that accounts 
for the almost total silence of our earliest authori¬ 
ties about Pythai'oras himself. Plato Avas very 
deeply interested in Pythagorean doctrine, and it 
is a very remarkable fact that the name of Pytha¬ 
goras occurs once only in his writings,* and all 
that we are told in that passage is that he Avon his 
folloAvers’ airection in an unusual degree ((5(a0ep6t/rwj 
‘fiyaiT'iffdr)) by teaching them a ‘ Avay of life.’ 

* Even at the present daj’,’ adds Sonrates, ‘ their successors 
are conspicuous bj’ their manner of life, to \vhi<'h they jjive the 
name of F^ythagorean.' 


So far lus it goes, this is evidence that, at the 
supposed date of the conversation reported in the 
Republic^ some time before the close of the 5th 
cent., the ‘ Pythagorean life ’ Avas known at Athens 
and regarded as an original part of the systenn. 
Even the scientific Pytliagorcan.s are mentioned 
only once in Plato by that name, in the passage 
where Socrates is made to say that the Pytha¬ 
goreans (IIi/^?a76p«oi) regard music and astronomy 
as si.ster sciences.* On the other hand, Plato has 
a great deal to say about the vicAvs of people Avhoni 
we knoAV from other sources to have been Pytha¬ 
goreans ; the strange thing is that, for all Plato 
tells us, we should oidy have been able to guess 
this even of such leading men as Philolaus and 
Echecrates. Generally lie introduces Pythagorean 
philosophical vieAvs anonymously as tho.se of ‘ in¬ 
genious persons ’ {KOfA.ypol r(ves), or the like, and he 
does not even say that Tinuuus the Locrian, into 
Avhose mouth he has placed an unmistakably 
Pythagorean cosmology, was a member of the 
society. We are left to infer it from the fact that 
he comes from Italy. This reticence must surely 
he deliberate, and Aristotle imitates his mastcr^s 
caution. The name of Pythagoras occurs only 
twice in the genuine Aristotelian Avritings that 
have come doAvn to us. In one pas.sage* Ave are 
told that Alciiueon Avas a young man in the old 
age of Pythagoras, which is a useful piece of 
infonnation ; tlie other * is a mere quotation from 
Alcidamas to the effect that ‘the men of Italy 
honoured Pythagoras.’ When Aristotle has to 
discuss definite Pythagorean theories, he uses 
studiously vague phrases like ‘the men of Italy 
who are called Pythagoreans.’ By preat good 
fortune, however, he also Avrote a .special treatise 
on the Pythagoreans, which is lost, but is quoted 
by later writers. These quotations are invaluable ; 
for they are evidence that the miraculous legend 
of Pythagoras was not, as niit^ht have been sup- 
pos^, the invention of a far later age, but was 
known at Athens in the 4th century. It may be 
assumed that Aristotle heard it from some of the 
Pythagorists of whom the contemporary comic 
poets made fun. Pythagoreanism Avas not at all 
congenial to him, and he probably wished to repre¬ 
sent Pythagoras as a charlatan. 

1 For references and a discussion of the sources of the 
tional life of Pythagoras see Burnet, Karly Greek I hilosophy . 
London, 1908, p. 102 ff. 

a Rep. X. 600 B. 

4 Met. A. 6, 986* 29. 


8 Ib. vil. 630 D. 

» Rhet. B. 23, 1398^ 14. 


The intention of Aristotle seems to be shown by his statement 
that I’yth.a^ora8 busied himself with the theory of numbers, but 
that ‘ he did not break with the iniraclemongerinif of Phere- 
cydes’ (tt)? <l>epe<cv5ov rtparonoua^ ovic airiaTri).^ At a later date 
Apollonius of Tyana (q.v.) and lamblichus were delighted to be 
able to quote Aristotle’s authority for the miracles of Pytha¬ 
goras, and in this way that philosopher unwittingly became one 
of the founders of Neo-Pythagoreanism— a thing which was 
enough to make him turn in his grave. 

The earliest reference to Pythagoras is a practi¬ 
cally contemporary one. Xenophanes, like I’ytlia- 
gora.s himself, Avas one of the Ionian 6migHs Avho 
found a home in the West ‘when the Mede 
appeared’; and .some verses from an elegy of his 
are quoted by Diogene.s Laertius,* in Avhicli Ave are 
told of Pythagoras that he once heard a dog 
hoAvling and a])pealed to its master not to beat it 
as he recognized the voice of a departcil friend. It 
is true that Pythagoras is not named in the verses 
themselves, but Diogenes, or rather the Avriter 
fiom whom he is excerpting, is more than usually 
precise in his method of citation ; for he says that 
tlicy occurred in the elegy of Avhich the Hist lino is 
a verse which he (luotes. It is clear, then, that he 
had the Avhole elegy before him, and he (^an hardly 
have been mistaken Avhen he said it referred to 
Pythagoras. If that is so, Ave have contemporary 
evidence of the fact that Pythagoras taught the 
doctrine of transmigration or rebirth (iraXiyyevcala). 
The verses are satirical, as we should expect from 
Xenophanes, and the next reference to Pythagoras 
is liostile too. Heraclitus said of Pythagoras* 
that he had carried scientific inquiry {iaropLrj) 
farther than any one, that he claimed its results 
as a wi.sdom of his own, and turned them into an 
art of mischief (/eaxorex*'!’/). Later still, though 
AA'ithin a century of the time of Pythagoras, 
Herodotus* speaks of him as ‘not the Aveakest 
sophist {i.e. scientific man) of the Hellenes,’ and 
says he had been told by the Greeks of the Ilellea- 

{ K)nt that the legendary Scythian Salmoxis had 
)een a slave of Pythagoras, son of Mnesarcliu.s, at 
Samos, and had learnt from him the strange 
doctrine of immortality. Herodotus does not 
believe this, for he is of opinion that Salmoxis 
lived many years before Tythagoras; but the 
story is evidence that Pythagoras Avas Avell knoAvn 
in the 5th cent, both as a man of science and as a 
preacher of immortality, and that is what we want 
to knoAV. 

The Life of Pythagoras by Diogenes Laertius is 
a farrago of Alexandrian erudition and speculation, 
while those by Porphyry and lamblichus are sub¬ 
sequent to the romantic reconstruction of the story 
by Apollonius of Tyana. They all contain, how¬ 
ever, a good deal of material derived from Aristo¬ 
xenus and Dictearchiis, which may embody 
genuine tradition in such statements as have no 
connexion with the particular views regarding 
Pythagoras Avhich they were anxious to propagate. 
’Ine historical setting came mainly from Tirmeus 
of Tauromenium in Sicily, Avho was anything but 
a trustwortliy historian, but who had special means 
of access to original sources for the history of the 
West. The facts that Ave can really be said to 
knoAv may be very briefly stated. Pythagoras, 
son of Mnesarchus, was a Samian, and the period 
of his activity fell in the second half of the 6th 
century B.C. According to Aristoxenus, he emi¬ 
grated from Samos because he would not submit to 
the tyranny of Polycrates, which seems probable 
enough, though AA'e do not require any special 
explanation for the emigration of lonians to the 
west at this date. He found a new home at 
Croton, a poAverful Achaian colony in the Gulf of 
Tarentum, famous for its healthy climate and the 
number of Olympic victors it produced. Here he 
established his society, which was at once a religi- 

1 Aristotle, frag. 191 (Rose). * viii. 36. 

» Frag. 17 (Bywater). * iv. 95. 
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ous order and a fcIiooI of science. It .soon acquire 
a dominant position in Croton and the oilier 
Achaiaii .states of these p.arts, and this natiira 
called forth a strong opjK)sition, which was led 
Cylon, a wealtiiy noble. It seems ceiiain Mi 
EpJiorus and Tirmeiis connected the outbreak 
opposition to l*ythagoras Avitli tlie war between 
(Jroton and Sybaris, whicli ended with the destruc 
tiori of tlie latter in 510 li.C. In any case, Tinueu 
said that Pythagoras lived at Croton for twenty 


of Pytlia^foras as Aithali(l(;.s and Euphorbus.^ If ve could be 
(|uite sure that Tiniajus and Kphorus were right in connecting 
Pythagoras with the war between Sybaris and Croton (511 b.c.), 
that would be a fixed point, though we cannot tell how old 
he may have been at the time. The residence of the leading 
Pythagoreans at Thebes towards the end of the 5th cent, is also 
a fact, and it is not jioing too far to suggest that the brilliant 
career of Epaininondas and the brief supremacy of Thebes in 
bireece may be traced to tlieir insj)iratlon. At any rate Aris¬ 
totle 2 quotes from Alcidamas the remark that, as soon as th« 
‘philosophers' became the leaders of the Thebans, the city 
prospered. Plutarch, who knew his IbDotian history and who 
made use of Ijtrotian writers, in his dialogue dr (Jrmo Socrati^ 


years, and tlieil emigrated to Metapontum, wliere de.scribes the comersaiion that took Jilace among the coi 
be died. He also said that the iMetai)Oiitilie.s co winter niKld of .S79 b.c when Pelopidas free, 


be died. He also said that the Meta])oiitiiie.s co 
secrated bis Jioii.se as a temple ; and ( bcero telJ.s u>. 
that, when be vi.sited Metapontum, be rcfii.sed to 
go to the bouse where he was to .stay till he ha ’ 
seen the place wbeic Pytliagoras <lied. The oppos. 
lion of the i»artisans of Cylon to the Pytliagorist.- 
was carriea on after tlieir foiinder’.s death, and 
endotl in a regular jua.ssacre, from which very few 
of them e.scajied. IbiJybius tells us^ that the days 
w’lien they .set fire to the lodge.s ((ri/y<fSpia) of the 
Pythagoreans w'ere followed by a peiiod of dis 
turbance in Magna Grieeia, * as wa.s natural, 
seeing that the leading men of every state had so 
unexpectedly perished,’ and the Greek cities of 
S. Italy were Idled with blood.shed, civil war, and 
confusion of every kind, till at Ja.st they got the 
assistance of the Achaians in the Pelopoiinese, 
whose colonists tJiey w’ere, in restoring tranquil¬ 
lity. No date i.s given anywhere for this per.secu- 
tioii, but Aiistoxeniis said that only two of the 


apirators on the w'lnter niKht of .S79 b.c., when Pelopidas freevl 
Tbehes by seizing the Cadmea. lie tells us that the conspira¬ 
tors had met in the house of Siininias, the P\ thiigorean disciple 
of Socrates whom we know from the J'/uitlo, and that, while 
they were talking, Epuininonda.s, who disapproved of their 
project, introduced a Pythagorean from ltal.>-, Thcanor of 
'rotnn, who had come to pour libations on the tomb of L.vsia, 
/hose spirit had appeared to the brethren and told them of hia 
..eath. lie relates how, after the massacre at iMetapontum, 
from which only L\ sis and Philolaus escaped, it was unknown 
where Lysis was, till Oorgias of Leontini reported having met 
him at Thebes. The Pythagoreans in Italy wished to send for 
..\ 8 i 8 or to recover his remains if he were dead, hut w'ere pre- 
ynted by the civil wars and tyrannies prevailing at the time, 
"heanor did not, however, intend to dnsturb his body now; 
or he had heard a voice while he w'atched by the tomb bidding 
ini leave it W’here it was, and he saw' that Epaininondas had 
iven Lysis a proper Pythagorean burial down to the most 
•Orel details. So doubt this may be a romance, but ft implies 
very dettmte historical background in the mind of Plutarch, 
jd he knew- what he was talking about. 

Pytbagora.s wa.s an Ionian, and it is absurd to 
niake^bini the cliampion of the ‘ Dorian aristocratic 
ideal,* as most German writers since A. Iloeckli 


Pythagoreans in Croton esc.Jij)ed, Lysis and Arcliip- ii ^ have dime. To begin with, what 

OILS—for whom Plutarcli * 8ub.>titute.s Lv.sis and j^y the Dorian id^eal i.s really a fancy 

PliilolaiLs. We know that Ly.sis was the teacher ’*^®ture of the Spartan and Cretan ideal invented 
of Kpaminondas at Thebes, and, as Epaininondas ' Athenian conservatives of the 5th cent, ami 
cannot have been born much before 42U n.c. Lysis * hy Atlieniari pliilosotihers. Corinth 

must liave been still living in 400 ii.c. We imist as ourely Dorian ns 8[)arta, and 

assume, then, that the great per.sei'ution" took they will not Ut into tliis 

place somewhere about the middle of the 5th ^ he source of the imj)re.s.sion that there 

century. On the other hand, must have been ^^^‘fthing Dorian about Pythagorism is simply 
before the establishment of a Panhellenic colony tliat the few fragments of genuine Pythagorean 
by Pericles near the deserted site of Sybaris (444 that survive belong to the generation when 

Ji.C.), or we should have heard of these troubles in » Donan lareriLiim was the chief seat of the 

that connexion. It is evident from Plutarch that and were naturally comjioscd, not indeed 

the Pytliagoreans played a very important part at i? dialect of that city, but in the ‘ common 

Tliebes, and that it was now one of the chief seats i ^literary language of Sicily 

of the society. We know from Plato’s Phwdo* the time. Die very numerous for- 

that Philolaus was resident there some time durim^ , I’y^Ji^tCorean writings naturally followed 

the last twenty years of the 5th cent, and also*^ tlii.s model, and .so there ha.s come to be a sort of 
that Echecrates and others, wliom we know from ^ surface of Pythagorism. But 

Aristoxeniis to have been Pythagorean.s were t;lie other original seats 

settled at Phlius near Sicyon. Sonie time before i ^ were not Dorian, but Acliaian, and 

the death of Socrates, liowever, it must have no love lo.st between Dorians and 

become safe for the Pythagoreans to show them- Herodotus tells us» 

selves ill S. Italy again, for we gather that Pliilo- ^“e bybarites accused the Crotoniates of 

laus had already left Thebes by that time, and we '^y dorian help—a 

know that he settled at Tarentum, henceforth the which the Crotoniates rejmdiated with 

cliief seat of the society, where it is represented in Be.sides, if a Crotoniate at tliis date 

the next generation by the distinguished mathe- J^nything important to say, he would have 
matician, statesman, and general, Archvtas the in Ionic (as Alcmgeon of Croton, who was 

friend of Plato. The Pytliagoreans of Tarentum f y^^^^jnan in the old age of Pythagoras, amiears 
were the centre of the opiiosition to Dionysius i of recognized dialect 

Syracuse, and it was at their request that Plato works, and even the Dorians used it. 

undertook the education of his sncrpssnr liio ^literary use of Doric, except for farces and 


u wnici it, mu.se nave oeen r ^ 

•lishment of a Panhellenic colony Hie few fragments of genuine Pythagorean 

the deserted site of Sybaris (444 that survive belong to the generation when 

Id have heard of these troubles in i lareritiim was the chief seat of the 


Aristoxeniis to have been l*ythagorean.s, were 
settled at Phlius near Sicyon. Some time before 
the death of Socrates, however, it must have 
become safe for the Pythagoreans to show them¬ 
selves ill S. Italy again, for we gather that Pliilo- 
laus had already left Thebes by that time, and we 
know that he settled at Tarentum, henceforth the 
cliief seat of the society, where it is represented in 
the next generation by the distinguished mathe¬ 
matician, statesman, and general, Archytas, the 
friend of Plato. The Pytliagoreans of Tarentum 


undertook the education of his succes.sor, Dio- 
nyjsins ii. The story of Damon and Phintias, which 
Aristoxenus said he was told by Dionysius himself 
wlien in exile, belongs to this period. 

'The uncerUinty of the chronolojfy is a g^reat dlttlculty. The 
dates usually given for Pythagoras himself were obtained by 
the usual process of synchronizing his fortieth year (his or 
ftcmixt) with the most iinporUnt event of hia middle life This 
was Uken to be his emigration to lUly ; and, on the basis of the 
statement of Aristoxenus referred to above, that was dated 
by the era of Polycrates (532 b.c.). It is also clear that some 
estimates were based on the dates of the previous Incarnations 

1 De Fin. v. 2 ( 4 ). a q. 39 . 

» De Genio Socratis, 683 A (13). 

1 . * . Simmias and Cebes are young men in 899 b.c., and had 

been disciples of Philolaus at Thebes. 

»67 A. 


satires, dates only from the reaction against 
Athens caused by the Peloponnesian War. Grote 
protested lung ago against the annexation of 
Croton to the Dorians by Boeckh, and his protest 
baa at last been listened to in Germany by Eduard 
Meyer.^ 

Nor is there any evidence that the Pythagorista 
espoused the cause of the aristocracy. Tliey were 
a religious association, and we are told a good 
deal aijout the severe tests applied by Pythagoras 
to asiiirants to the novitiate, but there is no hint 
that birth or wealth was essential. The character- 

1 I.aqueur, in Hermes, xlil. (1907J 630 ff. 

» RheU B. 28, 1898»> 18. * v. 44 

* Qesch. des Altertums, Stuttgart, 1884-1902, vol. il*. { 602, note. 
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istic of such associsitioTiH in Greece and elsewhere 
is just that any one is admitted to membership 
who is able pd willing to fulfil their requirements, 
whatever his condition may be. The prominent 
part played in the society by women from the very 
first depends on this. It is probably true that 
Pythagoras dissuaded the Crotoniates from giving 
up the refugees from Sybaris, but that was surely 
because they were suppliants, and not because they 
were aristocrats, if indeed they were, of which 
there is no evidence. Aristoxenus said expressly 
that Cylon, the leader of the opnosition to Pytha¬ 
goras, was a man distinguished ty birth, position, 
and wealth, not a popular leader, as modern writers 
assert. Moreover, when the Pythagoreans did 
return to Italy, they settled at Tareiitum, which 
was an extremely democratic state, and it is hard 
to see anything else that could have recommended 
a Dorian city to them. It is true that Archytas 
was at the head of the Tarentine government for 
years, but he owed his position to popular election. 
Lastly, though Empedocles {q.v.) may not have 
been a member of the l*ythagorean society, he was 
certainly an enthusiastic admirer of l^ythagoras, 
and seems to have taken him as his model ; and 
Empedocles was the leader of the democratic part}'’ 
in another Dorian state. A grigen turn. 

It is no doubt possible that thcio is some truih in the state¬ 
ment of some authorities that the family of P', thaporas v\as 
descended from a certain Ilijipasus, who left Phlins rather than 
submit to the conciuenn^ Dorians. The exiles settled first at 
Lemnos, from which island they were afteruards expelled by 
the Athenians, when the family of Pytli-goras settled at Samos. 
Pausaniasl heard this aoocnint of the matter at Phlius itself, 
and it is noteworthy that Echecrates and other thaj'oreans 
settled at Phlius in later days, and that the name liippasus is 
well known as that of a Pythagorean who revealed the secrets 
of the society. That makes no difference, however, to the 
lonism of Pytha^joras; for the exiles from I*hli\-s belonged to 
the original population who were settled in the .,‘Egean before the 
Achaiuns came, and whom we must identify with the Arcailians 
on the one hand and the lonians on the other. If the family of 
Pythaj^oras preserved the memory of these things, he would be 
loss than ever inclined to sympathize with ‘ Dorian ideals.’ 
Nor were the Achaians Dorians. It may be that they spoke a 
very similar dialect, though w’e have not sullicient remains 
of it to be sure, but that can be suftioiently accounted 
for if we suppose that they both adopted the language of the 
original population before the not very remote date when the 
lonians took to saying Elis instead of trails, for instance. The 
retention of the old pronunciation by backward communities is 
normal. The whole (lueslion has been needlessly complicated 
bv the unwarranted assumption that the Arcado-Cypriote 
dialect Is Achaian, whereas ir is most closely akin to the dialect 
of Homer. It has actually been said that Pythagoras changed 
his name from Pythagoras in order to signify his adhesion to 
the ’Dorian ideal’ 1 Of course the form is due to the fact that 
we generally read of him in Attic writers who use the Attic 
form, and there is no reason to suppose that he ever called 
himself anything else but IIi/eayrfpTjs, as he was still called by 
Democritus. 


2. Pythagorean religion.—In the light of modem 
anthropology, the Pythagorean religion has become 
a good deal ea.sier to understand than it was. We 
can see that, so far as the leading ideas on which 
it was based are concerned, it might have arisen 
anywhere ; for those ideas are primitive and world¬ 
wide. The first of them is that the soul can leave 
the body temporarily or permanently and take up 
its abode in another body. The second is the kin¬ 
ship of men and beasts, which makes it no.ssible 
for the same soul to inhabit the bodies of either. 
The third is the necessity of observing certain 
abstinences or tabus. To make a religion out of 
these ideas, it only requires a great teacher to give 
them an ethical character which they do not in¬ 
herently possess, and that is why we find so nmny 
resemblances in Pythagorism ^ to systems which 
can have no historical connexion witli it. borne 
of these had already struck people in the 6th 
century. Herodotus notes the agreement of the 
Pythagorean rule to bury the dead in linen with 

1 ii. IS. 1. This explains why Aristoxenus called Pythagoras 
a 'Tyrrhenian.' In the 4th cent. B.o. 

Miltiades expelled from Lemnos were called Tyrrbeniam. 

2 ii. 81. 


the Egyptian practice of excluding wool from 
temples, and he hints ^ that not only this, but the 
belief in immortality and transmigration, came 
from Egypt. The rule about linen is simply, of 
course, a consequence of the tabu on wool as an 
animal product, and may arise independently in 
many places ; and Herodotus was wrong in suppos¬ 
ing tliat the Egyptians believed in transmigration. 
It was probably an impression that he gathered 
from the semi-animal figures on the monuments. 
As the geographical horizon became wider, Pytha¬ 
goras was sent farther and farther afield for his 
religious instruction—to the Chakhcans and the 
Druids and other peoples. In modern times his 
system has been derived from China, and even 
now there are those who think it came from India. 
Now there are certainly .some striking re.semblances 
between Pythagorism and Jbiildhism, though the 
difierencea are more striking still. That can be 
explained quite naturally, however, when we re' 
member that the Hindus, like tlie Greeks, had a 
bi iit for jihilosophy, and that the operation of 
liliilosophical speculation on the same basis of 
primitive belief would naturally yield somewhat 
similar results. The question of Egyptian infiuence 
is on lathtT a dillerent footing ; for it is historically 
po.ssil»le, ami, if we remember the close connexion 
between Polycrates of Samos and Amasis of Egypt, 
it will seem quite likely that Pythagoras visited 
Egypt. If we could find any real trace of Egyptian 
infiuence, wo should not liesitate in admitting it. 
It is strange, however, that Herodotus does not 
say that Pythagoras had ever been in Egypt, and 
that tlie first statement that he had occurs in a 
work which expressly disclaims any historical 
character, the Busiris of Isocrates, and in a pa.ssage 
obviously based on the somewhat obscure remark 
of Herotiotus. We must remember, too, that what 
Pythagoras might have learnt in Egypt at that 
date would have been the confused ana artificial 
theology of the baite period, and wo can find no 
trace or that. We shall see that the religion of 
Pythagoras, like everything else about him, has a 
definitely Ionian character, and that the doctrine 
of rebirth or transmigration was known in the 
^Kgean before his time. 

The word * nietenipsychosis.’ by which this doctrine is srener- 
ally known, has only very late authority, and is based on a 
confusion of ideas; for it would mean that the same body was 
inhabited successively by different souls. The correct term 
would have oecn utTty<rtjjfjidTu>crii, which is actually used by 
I’lotinus and the Christian apolo(^ists. The proper expression 
is undoubtedly na\iyyevt<ria, or rebirth. 

The first point to notice is the intimate associa¬ 
tion of Pytnagorism with the cult of Apollo at 
Delos. We know from the Homeric Hymn that 
the Apollonia {q.v.) at Delos had become a meeting- 
place for all lonians long before the time of Pytha¬ 
goras, though their ollicial chief deity was the 
Miny.'iii god Po.seidon Helikoiiios, who presided 
over the Panionion at Mycale. Now, as L. R. 
Farnell has rightly insisted, Apollo Lykeios, the 
wolf-god (wlio has nothing to do with the sun in 
classical Greek literature) comes from the north, 
and his connexion with Lycia, which may have 
been called after him, is secondary, and due to 
Achaian colonization in those parts. Everything 
points to his having been a god of the northerners 
who took the place of the old Ai^e&n rulers in the 
I4th century B.C. There is nothing strange in his 
having been adopted by the lonians. Wlien great 
sanctuaries like that at Delos are established, the 
seats of the gods become fixed, even though the 
people to whom they originally belonged have dis¬ 
appeared or been absorbed, as tlie Aidiaian.s were by 
the lonians of the /Egean. In much the same way, 
those Achaians who were able to maintain their 
separate nationality after the Dorian conquest of 
1 ii. 123. 
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the Peloponnese, when they expelled the lonians 
from the soiitliern sliore or the Corinthian Gulf, 
took over the worship of Poseidon llelikonios 
which they found there. The most interesting 
trace of the northern origin of Apollo is the bring 
ing of the oll'erings of the Hyperboreans to Delos 
every year by one or more ancient routes, and 
Apollo himself was supposed to revisit the Hyper¬ 
boreans annually. Now Aristotle wrote in his 
work on the Pythagoreans that the citizens of 
Croton gave the name of Apollo Hyperboreus to 
Pythagoras. 

For the Hyperboreans and their offerings see Farnell, CGS 
iv. 99 ff. They are found in the legend of Delphi too. The 
story told to Herodotus at Delos was as follows: ‘The holy 
things wrapped in wheaten straw were carried from the Hyper¬ 
boreans to tho Scythians, and were passed on by them from 
people to people till they reached the Adriatic. Thence they 
were sent southwards and were received by the men of Dodona, 
who were the first of the Hellenes to receive them. From 
Dodona they came down to the Malian Gulf and crossed to 
Eubma, whence they were passed on from town to town till they 
reached Carystus, and from Carystus they wore conveyed hy the 
Carvstians to Tenos, without touching at Andros, and the 
Tenians handed them on to Delos.’^ Pausanias^ mentions 
another route by way of Sinope which has puzzled scholars. If 
it should prove to bo the case that the Hittites spoke an Indo- 
European tongue of the same type os the Italo-Celtic, tho mean¬ 
ing of this will he clear enougn, and, in view of that, which 
seems to be more than a possibility, tho Achaian character of 
Apollo becomes important. Now, in discussing another Hyper¬ 
borean institution, the Olympian crown of wild olive, Pausanias 
gives us the following information : ‘ Olen the Lycian, in his 

Hymn to Achaiia, was the first to affirm that there are men who 
dwell beyond the North Wind ; for in that hymn he says that 
Achaiia came to Delos from the Hyperboreans. Afterwards 
Melanopus of Cyme comixised an ode on Opis and Hecaerge, in 
which he said they too had come to the Hyperboreans before 
Achaiia did so.’ It does not matter for our purpose here 
whether Glen is a historical person or not; for it is at least clear 
that these statements were made in Delian hymns. It may be 
noted further that the Homeric Hymn represents Apollo os 
ruling over many places which were not Ionian at a later date, 
but which formed part of the Achaian land in the heroic age. 
This may possibly help to e.xplain the similarities between 
Pythagorism and Druidism which made such an impression on 
the Greeks and Romans of a later date. W. Ridgeway 4 holds 
(the present writer believes rightly) that the Achaians were 
Celts, and it seems plain that the Druids (q.v.) did teach the 
doctrine of transmigration.® We do not know how sophisticAted 
these Druids (who used the Greek alphabet) may have been, but 
there is after all a fairly general agreement that a new view of 
the soul reached the Greeks from the north (see art. Sout 
[Greek]), and there are certain elements in the Delian legend 
which seem definitely Celtic, such as the singing swans so 
beautifully described by Aristophanes.® Now these, as every 
one knows, occur in Plato’s account of tho death of Socrates,^ 
where Socrates is made to say he is a fellow-servant of Apollo's 
■wans. 

If we follow up the clue suggested by the identi¬ 
fication of Pythagoras with Apollo Hyperboreus, 
we shall find many confirmations of the hypothesis 
that Delos was the source of his inspiration. In 
the first place, his very name suggests some family 
connexion \vith the worship of Apollo; for the 
most obvious etymology of it is that it means an 
envoy to the sister sanctuary at Pytho (cf. the 
TTvXaydpai who were sent to the Arnphictyonic 
Council). We note further that the Hyperboreans 
are represented as vegetarians, and that the oldest 
altar of Delos, that or Apollo the Father {yevirup), 
was reserved for fireless oblations of vegetable 
offerings like the tirstfruits of the Hyperboreans. 

We read in Diogenes Laertius* that Pythagoras 
worshipped at this altar only, and, though this 
may not be genuine tradition, it is probable enough 
that, in his preaching of abstinence from animal 
flesh {d-iroxv he should have appealed to 

this ancient worship of his people. Moreover, 
purification {Kddapai^) was one of the leading ideas 
m PythaLmrism, and it certainly was a prominent 
feature or the cult of Apollo. There are, indeed, 
reasons for thinking that it was not an original 

Mv. 33. 2 5.31.2. 

® V. 7. 8. Cf. Pindar, 01. iii. 16, where we Ic.^rn that the 
n.vT'crhoreans were settled on the Danube. 

The Early Aqe of Greece^ Cambridge, 1901, I. 3:i7 ff. 

* Cicsar, (ie Bell. Gall. vi. 14. 6. 6 IUrd.^, 760. 
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feature of this cult, but there is no doubt that, by 
the time of Pythagoras, Apollo was regarded as 
the cathartic god par excellence. 

Further, there are indistinct memories of earlier 
missionaries of Apollo than Pythagoras. Hero¬ 
dotus tells us ^ of Abaris the Hy[)erborean, a holy 
man who travelled from country to country witFi 
a golden arrow in his hand. He tasted neither 
food nor drink, and averted plagues and earth- 

3 uakes by his spells. Pindar saia this was in the 
ays of Croesus, only a generation l)efore his own 
birf li. Herodotus also speaks * of Aristeas of Pro- 
connesus, avIio, when ‘rapt by Phoebus’ (0o</3o- 
Xapirrds yevSjuevos), visited the nortlieru peoples. 
His soul could leave his body, and he was seen in 
far distant places. Like Pytliagoras, he found his 
way to the Achaian colony of Metapontum, and 
told the men of that city that to them alone in 
Italy had Apollo come. There was a statue of 
him beside that of Apollo in the market-place 
there. To the same circle belongs Ilermotimus of 
Clazomenne, who could leave his body for years at 
a time, and bring back prophecies of the future, 
till once his enemies burned his body in the absence 
of his soni and lie was seen no more. It is plain 
that Pythagoras was not witliout predecessors, and 
that he had no need to visit remote reMons to 
learn the view of the soul on which his doctrine 
was based. 

On the cathartic element In the religion of Apollo see COS Iv. 
296 ff. Purification (KdOapan) came to be so closely associated 
with Apollo that So(;rate8, in Plato’s Cratylus,^ proposes to 
derive his name from anoKvMv or aTroXovcnv, or both. 

But we can go further than this; for we can 
show that Pythagoras had Ionian predecessors in 
his cosmogony as well as in his doctrine of the soul. 
There arc traces of cosinogonical theory even in 
Horner,^ and it is plain that Hesiod did not invent 
the cosinogonical figures at the l)eginning of his 
Theogony ; for he introduces Chaos and Eros with¬ 
out a word of explanation, and there is no indica¬ 
tion of tho parts they played in the creation of 
the world. As Goniperz® very justly observed, 

‘ Hesiod’s system is a mere husk of thought which 
must once liave been filled with life.’ Moreover, 
his doctrine ® that the men of the Golden Age have 
become ‘holy spirits’ {dalpoves dyvoL) who waU*h 
over mortal men goes far beyond primitive belief, 
though we can hardly sui)pose that Hesiod invented 
that either. Such doctrines are obviously the 
fruit of what we must call theological s[)eculation, 
and that raises a great difficulty. It is generally 
evaded by attributing all such speculations to the 
Orphics, and there is no doubt that they held cos- 
mogonical doctrines and entertained beliefs about 
tho soul of tho very type that we are now consider¬ 
ing. On the other hand, there is no evidence that 
the Orphic communities existed at so early a date 
as we should have to assume if we are to account for 
the facts in this way. Moreover, so far as we can 
see, Orphisra was the religion of humble people, 
and we know of no great Orphic teachers whom we 
can credit with the origination of such daring 
speculations. It seems as if Orphisin, when it 
did arise, was rather a parallel phenomenon to 
Pythagorism than its source. It must be re¬ 
membered that the Orphic god is Dionysus, not 
Apollo, and the worship of Dionysus is of much 
more recent date than that of Apollo. It certainly 
became tinged with mysticism like that of Apollo, 
and to some extent that of Deineterat Eleusis, but 
the problem of the origin of this mysticism remains, 
and it is not easy to rest content with the view 
that it is Thracian. The belief in ecstasy may 
well have been so, but that does not take us very 

* iv. 36. 2 iv. 13. 

3 406 B. 4 II, xiv. 

® Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., London, 1901-12, i. 40. 
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far ; for what we have to account for is the exist¬ 
ence of cosmogonical speculation and an elaborate 
doctrine of the soul, which presents many common 
features in all the religious movements of the time, 
so far as wo know anything about them. 

The obvious affinities of Iliad xiv. and Odyssey xi. with 
Orphic doctrine have led some scholars to suppose that they 
are later additions to the Homeric poems, but they would 
have to be so late that the theory loses all plausibility. The 
view that Hesiod is the originator of Greek cosmogonicAl 
speculation, which we all held in the 19th cent., is shown by a 
close examination of the Thengony to be wrong. Hesiod is 
certainly repeating those things at secondhand. It is of great 
significance that Lnonysus is not any more important for Hesiod 
than he is for Homer. It is mentioned in passing that he is the 
son of Zeus and Semele, but there is no hint that he is an im¬ 
portant god. That seems fatal to the view that there are Orphic 
elements in Hesiod. 


Since the close of the 19th cent, it has been 
possible to look at these things in another light, 
though it is not easy to adjust our vision to the 
new t)ersj)ective. We know now that there was a 
highly develoi)ed civilization in the i^^’^gean dating 
from the Neolithic Age, and excavations at Menidi 
and Miletus have shown that it pas.sed by gradual 
transition into the early Ionic civilization. There 
is not the slightest ground for regarding the semi- 
barbarous invaders from the north as the main 
stock of the Greek people, i.e. the peoi)le to whom 
we owe Greek civilization and everything that 
makes Greece of value to us to-day. ICvery day 
brings fresh confirmation of the view that the 
Achaians or Hellenes, or whatever they called 
themselves, adopted the language and civilization 
of the conquered ^Egean people and were ultimately 
absorbed by them. Now we can have no difficulty 
in supposing that the people who created the i^^gean 
civilization were capable of theological speculation. 
Nor is there any need to suppose that they were de- 
p^endent on Egypt or Hahylon in any way for thi.s. 
The .dh^gean civilizat ion is as old as that of Hahylun 
or Egypt, and in many ways superior to either of 
them. The Achaians and Hellenes did not bring 
civilization to the zEgean, hut in some ways set it 
hack. What they did bring was apparently the 
Olympian gods and the war-chariot and the chival¬ 
rous ideal as we find it in the poems of Homer. In 
that way, no doubt, the incursion of the north¬ 
erners introduced a new and valuable element into 
the life of the Aegean, but for most things they 
were dependent on the higher civilization of the 
people whom they had conquered. The coming of 
the Achaians marks the beginning of the Greek 
Middle Ages, but there was a long antiquity 
behind that. 


It is most unfortunate that we cannot discuss PythaKoras 
adequately without constant reference toethnoloffical problems, 
but that is forced on us by the treatment of the sublect in most 
recent works. It is necessary at this point to say that it seems 
Impossible, in view of recent disooverjes, to maintain the view 
that the Greek lang^uajj^o reached the ..l^gean from the north. 
Its affinities are closest with the languages of Ir&n and India, 
and not with those of the Italo-Celtic type. This appears clearly 
from its system of declension and conjugation. The Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Avestan verbs are inflected on identical principles, 
and in particular they alone possess the augment, save for some 
survivals in Armenian—an exception that proves the rule and 
irives us a hint of the route by which Indo-European speech may 
have reached the Aegean. It is the fact that the olde.st datable 
traces of Indo-European speech are to be found in Asia Minor, 
and this is so whether the new view of the Ilittites proves to be 
sound or not. Hittite, if it has been correctly interpreted, is a 
language of the lUlo-Celtic typo, and has no special afllnities 
with Greek. The distinction between centum and satem lan¬ 
guages, of which so much has been made, is a futfie one, since the 
sibifization of ifc is a secondary phenomenon which may occur any¬ 
where and at any time. The Romance languages 
iatem languages in historical times. Now, if views a^ 

sound-and every fresh piece of evidence seems to 
—there is no difficulty at all in supposing that an older form of 
Greek was spoken in the ^Egean iii the Bronze Age and that it 
was adopted from the original population by the Achaians and 
D^iin^on. th. north, who must originjjny h*™ 'poken • 

form of Celtic. Of course they ^o^ld introduce a of 

their own words, noUbly 6^6^, which \m Inexplicable as a nati ve 
Greek formation. The continuity of earlv e*” »nd Ionic 
speculation, which is being assumed in this artu.le, has, there¬ 


fore, nothing startling about it. In this respect, at least, Ridge¬ 
way saw how the land lay when there was much less evidence 
tlian there is now. 

If this view is correct, we can easily understand 
how there came to be ‘theologians,’ ns Aristotle 
calls them,* in Ionia long before the time of 
Pythagoras. We still have a jiriceless fragment of 
one of the latest of these, Pherecydes of Syros, an 
island close to Delo.s (see art. Co.sMOGONY AND 
Cosmology [Greek]). It is the oldest piece of 
Greek prose in existence, and was already knotvn 
in part from Clement of Alexandria, while the 
beginning and some of the continuation of it have 
been recovered from an Egyptian pajiyrus pub¬ 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt. This introduces us 
to speculations which are most easily understood 
if we suppose them to be old d^'gean in character, 
.such as that of the cloak {(pdpos), embroidered with 
‘ Land and Ogenos and the homes of Ogenos,’ 
which Zas (Zeus) gave to Clithonie (Earth) at their 
‘ holy marriage,’ and which was spread over a 
‘ winged oak ’ (cTr^Trrepos 5pvs). For us the import¬ 
ant point is that our earliest authorities, including 
Aristoxenus, who was not anxious to emphasize 
the iiij^stical side of Pythagoras, agree in repre- 
senl ing him as the disciple of Pherecydes. Aristotle 
too, as we have seen, spoke of his attachment to 
the miracle-working {TeparoiroUa) of Pherecydes. 
This means at least that Pythagoras was ac- 
(luainted with a speculative cosmogony, and 
probably with a doctrine of the soul’s immortality 
rather less primitive in character than any we can 
attribute to Aristeas or Aharis. At any rate the 
discovery of an actual fragment of Pherecydes in 
Egypt makes it much more likely than it seemed 
bemre that later ages had some real knowledge of 
his doctrine, and that Cicero may have had good 
authority for his statement that he taught the 
immortality of the soul. 

The fragments of Piierecydcs will he found in Diels, Vorso- 
kratiker^, yo\. il. p. 202 ff. The present writer cannot believe 
that Pherecydes was influenced by Anaximander, as Diels sup¬ 
poses. The ‘winged oak’ points to Arcadia or Dodona rather 
than Miletus. Nor can it have any connexion with Babylon, 
where there never were any oaks. The scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, i. 645, quotes Pherecydes for the statement that 
Aithalides, the herald of the Argonauts, received from Hermes 
the boon that his soul should he at one time in Hades and at 
another on earth, and from Apollonius himself we learn that he 
had also the gift of remembering his former lives. If we can 
trust this, it 18 very important; for Hermes is an Arcadian (and 
therefore pre-Achaian) god, and the Argonauts are Min^ans. 
Now Aithalidns was regarded as a previous incarnation of 
Pvthagoras, Euphorbus being the next. The statement of 
Cicero* is that Pherecydes was the first to teach the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, which only means that he was the first extant 
writer to do so. The immediate source of the statement is 
probably Posidonius. 

There is no reason, then, for supposing that the 
doctrine of rebirth or transmigration was the 
oririnal contribution of Pythagoras to religion, 
and the same may be said of his detailed prescrip¬ 
tions as to the avoidance of certain acts and the 
observance of certain abstinences. There can, in 
fact, be no doubt that most of the Pythagorean 
precepts are tabus of a thoroughly primitive type, 
and many of them can be matched among savage 
peoples to-day. Later writers, of course, interpret 
these dxoiJcr/Aara, as they are called, as symbols or 
allegories of moral truth ; but that view will not 
easily be accepted now, in view of our increased 
knowledge of such things. It is natural to sujipose 
that, to many of the followers of Pythagoras, 
these precepts were the most important of his 
teachings, und that there was a rift between the 
higher and the lower Pythagorism from the first. 
That is only human nature, and it seems to be the 
explanation of much that we are told alxiut the 
hierarchical organization of the society. It is 
very significant that one of the names given to the 
lower grade is dKovafiariKotj which can hardly mean 

1 IHet. A 6. 1071*» 26, the first occurrence of this fateful word, 

* Tu9C. i. 16 (88). 
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anything else than those who made the precepts, 
or d/cof^cT/xara, the principal thing. Ihe distinction 
between Pythagoreans and Pythagorists has no 
doubt a similar ori^n. It is probable that nioderr 
scholars are right in holding these distinctions t( 
be of late date, but tlie diflerence between those 
who were capable of assimilating only the externa! 
side of the religion and those who could reach iP 
inner meaning must have been present from tin 
first, and, os we have seen, itsoon oecame so accen 
tuated that it split the society in two. The same 
consideration throws light upon what we are told 
of the obligation of secrecy imposed on the 
members of the society. A.s usually stated, thal 
is clearly an attempt to explain how certain doc 
trines were apparently unknown to the mn.ss oi 
the members, and so far it is iinhistorical. Pytha¬ 
gorean doctrines were apparently quite well known, 
and influenced outsiders from an early date. At 
the same time, it is quite credible that novices 
were bound to silence for a period. That is too 
common everywhere to excite surprise, and the 
words which are used to describe this obligation, 
iX^/xvdla and ix^ppr^ixocvv-ru suggest this rather than 
the disciplina arcani. Now these words are dis¬ 
tinctly Ionic in character, and that is a good 
reason for believing that they have come down 
from the early days of the society. 

The following may be quoted as specimens of the aKovaf^ara 
*Not to pick up what has fallen,’ * Not to break bread,’ * Not to 
stir the fire with an (iron) sword,' 'Not to eat from a whole 
loaf,' ‘ Not to let swallows share one’s roof,’ ‘ Not to look in a 
mirror beside a light.’ There can be no doubt how precepts of 
this kind are to be classified, and we cannot take seriously the 
later explanations such as that ' Not to stir the fire with a 
sword ’ only means that we should not further provoke an angry 
man.i 

But all this, however largely it bulked in his 
teaching, was only a part, and not the most 
important part, of the contribution of Pythagoras 
to religion. There must have been something to 
account for the striking difference between the 
development of the Orphic and Pythagorean sects. 
The former seems to have become utterly corrupt 
in a very few generations; and in a conversation 
Bupposeci to take place well before the close of the 
6th cent. Plato makes Adiniantus condemn the 
Orphic religion as a mere traffic in pardons and 
incfulgences.^ We know that there were Pytha¬ 
gorists at Athens in the 4th cent., but nothing of 
the kind is suggested of them; they are only 
laughed at for their abstinence and their devotion 
to the simple life. On the other hand, there were 
at the same date a number of eminent scientific 
men, calling themselves Pythagoreans, who paid 
no respect to these external observances, and even 
tried to explain them away. Now the one great 
difference that we can discern between the 
Orphics and the Pythagorean.s is just this—that 
the Pytliagoreans afl agreed in tracing everything 
to the inspiration of a great individual, while we 
do not hear of any great Orphic teacher at all. 
Those whose names have come down to us, like 
Onomacritus, are kno^vn chiefly because they were 
suspected of literary frauds. \Ve may reasonably 
infer from this that the higher side of Pythagorean 
religion came from the founder himself. 

It is not possible, of course, to prove conclusively 
what this higher doctrine was, but an examination 
of our earliest evidence will afford us some positive 
indications. In the Pheedo * Plato makes Socrates 
express surprise that Cebes and Simmias have not 
been taught by Philolaus the true reason why it is 
unlawful for a man to take his own life. The first 
reason, which he says is a ‘ high doctrine’ and not 
ea.sy to understand, is that our souls are bound in 
the prison-house {(ppovpd) of the body, and we have 
no right to try to escape till God gives the signal. 
There is a further doctrine, which Socrates accepts, 

1 See Burnet* p. 100 . * Rep. ii. 364 E. 8 61 D-02 B. 


that we are the chattels (/cTTj/xara) of the gods, and 
they watch over us. There can be no doubt that 
Plato means us to understand all this to be 
Pythagorean; for Philolaus was the most dis¬ 
tinguished Pythagorean teacher at the time of 
which he is speaking. We are also told that he 
did not give any clear account of this doctrine, 
which was therefore presumably one which he had 
inherited from his predecessors. Now it will be 
seen that it has a distinctly ethical tendency, such 
as we do not find in anything that we know of 
Orphism. The imprisonment of the soul in the 
boay has a discij)linary character, and the gods or 
Goef (the two forms of expression are used quite 
indi.Mcriminately) have imposed it on us for the 
good of our souls, so tliat it is our duty to submit. 
So much we may fairly infer from this passage, 
which is really our oldest and best authority. 

If we may also regard the famous description of 
the true philosopher in the Thecetetus * as inspired 
by Pythagorean teaching, we may go a step furtlier 
and attribute to Pythagoras the doctrine that the 
end of man is to become like God (dpLoiuxns ry de<p). 
We are not able to prove this indeed, but it is so 
far confirmed by the fact that Aristoxeniis makes 
the ‘ following of God ’ (rd iKoXovdeip ry deep) the 
keynote of the Pythagorean system as expounded 
by him ; and an unKnown writer excerpted by 
Stobaeus® gives ‘Follow God’ {^wov Oeip) os a 
Pythagorean precept, and calls attention to the 
agreement of Plato with it. It is obvious that 
this is on a different level from ‘ Do not stir the 
fire with iron ’ and the rest of the dAcot/tr/xara, and 
it appears to furnish a clue to the real meaning 
of Pythagoras. It gives Pythagorism something 
more than the mainly negative attitude to life 
of Buddliism, and distinguishes it from Orphism, 
which emphasizes ‘ release ’ (XiVtj) above everything 
else. To the Orphic the body was the tomb of the 
soul ((ftD/xa <T7]p.a), and what we call life was death; 
and that is a very diflerent thing from regarding 
the body as a house of correction. There is, in 
fact, no evidence that the idea of a final release 
from the ‘ wheel of birth ’ played any part in 
Pythagorism. That is admitted by Kolufe, who 
attributes it to the defectivene.ss of our informa¬ 
tion. Pythagorism without a final release, he 
says, would be like Buddhism without a nirvdna.* 
The pre.sent writer would suggest that, imperfect 
as our information may he, it would be extra¬ 
ordinary that it should aflbrd no evidence of this 
doctrine, if it had ever existed. We have the 
excellent authority of Aristotle for saying that 
l;he Pythagoreans divided rational living things 
nto god.s and men and ‘ such as Pythagoras,’^ and 
;o it would seem that the fully purified soul 
becomes incarnate in a philosopher and religious 
teacher who seeks to raise others to his level. So 
Far as we can judge from the Phmdoy its final 
destiny is not any sort of nirvana^ but ‘ to dwell 
kvith tne gods.’ It is an interesting point that the 
mrified .soul remembers its previous incarnations, 
t is said that Pythagoras remembered that his 
ast incarnation had been as Euphorbus the Dar- 
lanian, who, by Apollo’s help, wounded Patroclus 
II. xvi. 804 ff.). It is not necessary either to dis- 
•elieve this or to attribute it to imposture. Men 
rere very exalted in those days, anti it is perfectly 
mssible that Pythagoras was in dead earnest when 
lesaw the shield of Euphorbus dedicated by Mene- 
aus at Argos, and recognized it as that which he 
lad borne in Apollo’s service in a former life. 

N e may gather from this the furtlier information 
1 176 B-D. 
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thdt there was an interval of several generations 
between each rebirth, which, if we regard the 
myths which Plato puts into tlie mouth of Socrates 
as Pythagorean, were spent in purgatory, the very 
name of which has a definitely Pytliagorean sounti. 

For the doctrine of the body as the tomb of the soul see 
Plato, CrcUylua, 4000, where we are told that the body is called 
orwfxa, i.e. <nj/xa, * on the ground that the soul is burled in the 
present life.' Socrates goes on, however, to give it as his own 
opinion that the Orphies (oi an<})l ’Op^e'a) really called the body 
a-ufia, because the soul is now paying the penalty for ‘ those 
thin^ for which it pays the penalty,' and that it has a covering 
(irepi^oAov) in the likeness of a prison (St<rfjL(jjrrjpiov eiKova) ‘so 
that it may be kept safe ’ (iva o-w^TjTai) till it nas paid in full 
all that it owes. The word aiop-a is on this view nerived not 
from (nifia but from a-cy^co. This looks very like an attempt to 
explain the Orphic doctrine In terms of the Pythagorean. 

3 . Pythagorean science.—This is not the place 
for a full discussion of Pythagorean science, but it 
is necessary for our nurpose to establish its Ionian 
character—which will prove that it goes back to 
Pythagoras him.self—and it is desirable tliat it 
should be shown, if possible, in what, if any, 
relation it stood to Pythagorean religion. The 
subject is dillicult because, while the religion of 
Pythagoras underwent no important development, 
as far as we know, Pythagorean science was 
extremely progressive. That, again, is because, 
while the leading Pythagoreans took their religion 
for granted or uegfected it altogether, they were 
obliged to defend their scientific teaching against 
criticism of all kinds, and of course it became 
greatly mo<lified in the process. In particular, w'e 
see that it was necessary to account for the ‘ four 
elements* of Empedocles, which had become the 
foundation of medical science, and above all to take 
up a definite attitude towards Zeno’s very serious 
criticism of the Pythagorean view of space and the 
unit. We are safe in referring theories which 
show a preoccupation with problems of this kind 
to a later generation of the school. On the other 
hand, Parmenides, who describes himself as a 
youth in his poems, must have written not very 
long after the death of Pythagoras, and there is 
clear evidence that he had been a Pythagorean. 
The cosmology which he exmninds in the second 
part of his poem, and which he tells us has no 
truth in it, cannot well be anything else than 
Pythagorean, and, considering the time at which 
he wrote, it must be practically the doctrine of 
Pythagoras himself. Unfortunately we have only 
fragments, though they are instructive enough, and 
show pretty clearly which parts of the Pythagorean 
cosmology may be regarded as original. In view 
of the relation of Pythagoras to Pherecydes, it is 
not surprising that his expositions should have 
taken the form of a cosmogony, and we even gather 
from a chance remark of Plato ^ that it contained 
stories about the gods such as were usual in cosmo¬ 
gonies. The cosmogonic Eros is mentioned in a 
fragment that survives. It is clear, however, that 
the leading ideas of the system came from quite 
another source than Pherecydes. In the first half 
of the 6 th cent. n.C. science, as we understand 
the word, had arisen for the first time in the 
world’s history at Miletus on the mainland not far 
from Samos. Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxi¬ 
menes had been busy with the question of the 
stuflf of which the world is made, and this had 
been defined as a limitless something (ATreipov), 
ultimately held to be air, which at that time was 
supposed to be a vapour and identified with steam 
and mist. Water and earth and other solid sub¬ 
stances were explained as condensed air, while fire 
was air still further rarefied. In this limitless 
mass there were innumerable worlds, each with its 
earth, sun, moon, and stars, and these arose and 
passed away like bubbles in the limitless mass of 
vapour. M^oreover, Anaximander, the second of 
1 Symp. 105 0. 


the Milesians, had put forth a daring theory of 
the earth and the heavenly bodies, wdiich was 
rejected by his successor Anaximenes, but evi¬ 
dently left its mark on the mind of Pythagoras. 
According to this, the earth hung free in space in 
the centre of the world, and it kept its place 
because there was no reason why it should fall in 
one direction rather than another. On the other 
hand, Anaximander was not able to shake himself 
free from the idea that we are living on a disk, and 
he was thus led to picture the earth as cylindrical, 
with another disk antipodal to ours. He further 
explained the sun, moon, and stars by supposing 
that they were rings of lire enclosed in air, with 
the fire escaping at a single orifice where we see 
the luminary. This was the earliest form taken 
by the notion of a planetary orbit. The school of 
Miletus had also formulated some very elementary 
geometrical propositions about triangles which 
gave them the means of calculating tlie distance 
ol inaccessible objects, such as ships at sea. The 
infbience of all this is clearly marked on the 
system of Pythagoras, though it is evident that he 
went far beyond his teachers. He was the real 
founder of arithmetic and geometry, and he may 
fairly be credited with a large part of the first 
six books of Euclid. The proposition about the 
square on the hypotenuse still bears his name, 
though we happen to know that the proof of it 

f iven in Euclid, i. 47, is not the Pythagorean one. 

t is probable that tlie original proof was of a more 
arithmetical character, and was connected with a 
very old piece of traditional knowledge, namely, 
that a triangle of which the sides are as 3, 4, 6 has 
always a right angle, and 3^-h4^ = 5\ This pro¬ 
position solved the problem of the duplication of 
the square, but it also brought up the difficulty 
of incommensurability, since the side and the 
diagonal of a square have no common measure. 
For that reason a number of problems which we 
should deal with algebraically are treated geo¬ 
metrically in Eucliu, ii., which is in substance 
Pythagorean. It is also certain that Pythagoras 
is to be credited with the discovery of the spheri¬ 
cal shape of the earth, which was a commonplace 
of Italian science in the 5th cent., though the 
lonians refused to accept it, and even Anaxagoras 
and Democritus maintained that the earth was 
flat. This w as closely connected with the explana¬ 
tion of lunar eclipses, which may also be con¬ 
fidently ascribed to Pythagoras, though it was not 
known in Eastern Hellas till a later date. To 
judge from the poem of Parmenides, Pythagoras 
al.so retained the theory of planetary rings, and 
indeed there is no evidence that spheres were sub 
stituted for rings before Eudoxus. Like Anaxi¬ 
menes, he regarded the stuff of which things are 
made ss air (i.e. mist or darkness), and he must 
have said that the world inhales this from without; 
for Xenophanes already ridiculed the idea. What 
differentiates him completely from all his prede¬ 
cessors, however, is that he paid more attention to 
the form or limit of things than to the limitless 
something of which they were made. Later Pytha¬ 
gorean ism identified this with abstract space, but 
there is reason to believe that this is a more recent 
development. It is the fact that Pythagoras 
introduced the idea of the limit (Hpa^) as the 
correlative of the Milesian limitless (Aireipov) that 
gives him his place in the history of science and 
affords a clue to his apparently strange doctrine 
that things are numbers. According to thi.s, the 
limitless once limited gives us the point, twice 
limited the line, thrice limited the plane, and four 
times limited the solid ; and all things are made of 
such geometrical solid figures in various arrange¬ 
ments. It will be seen that the wetness of this 
view is that the point is identifieu with unity. 
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instead of with zero, as it should be, and this is 
where Zeno’s criticisms proved fatal. The defi 
nition of the point as ‘unity having position’ 
enabled Pythagoras to treat geometry os a form of 
arithinetie u]) to a certain point; but Zeno showed 
tlie diiliculties of this, and the later Pythagoreans 
had to abandon the doctrine that things are 
numbers and to substitute the statement that 
things are like numbers. Nevertheless it was a 
magnificently daring conception of reality and, but 
for the necessary imi^erfections of its first state 
ment, it is substantially the same as that of 
JJescartes. 

For all this the reader is referred to Burnet’s Early Greek 
Philosophy'^, chs. i., ii., and vil., with the modifications con¬ 
tained in his Greek Philosophy, pt. i., Thales to Plato (London, 
1914), chs. ii. and v. As a proof of the remarkable scientific 
insight of the Pythagoreans, it should he mentioned here that 
the successors of Pythagoras (though not, so far as we 
can judge, Pythagoras himself) held that the earth and the 
other heavenly bodies revolved round a central luminary. This 
was not, indeed, identified with the sun, which was supposed 
to 1)6 a planet like the earth, but it was a very great step to 
regard the earth as a spherical planet. 

Pythagoras carried his theory a step further 
by his groat discovery that the intervals of 
the scale recognized in his day—the fourth, the 
fifth, and the octave — could be expressed by 
simple numerical ratios. This discovery was no 
doubt based on measurements of the length of 
the string which corresponded to these intervals, 
and it suggested a solution of another Milesian 
nroblcm. The Milesian system had been dominated 
by the idea of the ‘opposites,’ especially hot and 
cold, wet and dry, which appeared to be at war 
with one another, and Anaximander had spoken of 
the ohserv^ance of a due measure between these as 
* justice ’ [dUrj). This Pythagoras thought he could 
explain from his great acoustic discovery. If high 
and low pitch can be brought together in a perfect 
attunement {&pfxovLa), it was natural to suppose 
that all other opposites could be similarly treated 
and that all stable reality would prove to be a 
‘blend’ (Kpaats) of opposites in proportions which 
could be numerically expressed. There were 
certain ‘ means ’ {peadrrjTfs) between each pair of 
them, of which the arithmetical mean (correspon¬ 
ding to the octave) is only one. It is the same idea 
of combination in fixed proportions that Dalton 
introduced into cliemistry. J^ytha^oras thought it 
was the key of the world, and perliaps it is. He 
applied it among other things to the problem of 
the relative distances of sun, moon, and stars, 
which he expressed in terms of the intervals of the 
scale. That ideas of this kind need not be alto¬ 
gether futile is shown by the fact that liode’s law 
of the planetary distances, which is based on a 
similar conception, has been of use in giving a 
direction to a.stronomical research, though it has 
not been emfiirically verified, and that Mendel^effs 
periodic law has actually led to the discovery of 
new elements. The meaning of the statement of 
Socrates in Plato’s i2c/}w6/fc,Hhat the Pythagoreans 
made music and astronomy sister sciences, will 
now he plain. 

It was in medicine that the other great applica¬ 
tion of tliis principle was made, chiefly, it would 
appear, by Alcmuion of Croton. Health was re¬ 
garded as the proper tuning {apfiovla) of the body, 
so that the right proportions between hot and cold, 
moist and dry, were preserved. Disease was just 
the disproportionate expansion of one of them. 
Alcmceon expressed this further by comparing 
health to the reign of ecjual laws (lffovop.la), and 
disease to monarchy. This is the original sense of 
the doctrine of the ‘temperaments’ which played 
so great a part in the history of medicine ; for 
temperament um or temperatura is but a translation 
of ^e Pythagorean term Kpda-iu 
I vU. 680 D. 


So far we have been dealing with those ‘anticipa¬ 
tions of nature ’ to which after all science owes its 
most striking advances, but at this point the 
religious teacher and mystic comes into contact 
with the man of science. If the sun, moon, and 
stars really correspond to the fourth, the fifth, and 
the octave, they must give forth sounds like the 
tuned strings of the lyre. If we do not hear 
these notes, that is because our souls are out of 
tune and do not vibrate in unison with them. 
This is the theory generally known by the mislead¬ 
ing name of the ‘harmony of the spheres’—an 
expression which is meaningless os applied to 
astronomy before Eudoxus. It has had a great 
history and inspired not only Shakespeare and 
Milton, but even Kepler; and it seems to give 
delinite meaning to the precept ‘Follow God.’ It 
explains at once the remark of Aristoxenus that 
the Pythagoreans used medicine to purge the 
body and music to purge the soul. Alcnueon of 
Croton said the soul was immortal ‘ because it was 
like to things immortal,’ and it had this likeness 
in virtue of its being always in motion ; ‘ for all 
divine things, the moon, the sun, the stars and 
the whole heavens are in continuous motion.’^ He 
also said that the reason men die is that ‘ they 
are not able to attach the beginning to the end,’ * 
as the heavenly bodies do in their revolutions. 
We hnd the satne doctrine of the circles of the 
heavens and the ciicles of the soul in Plato’s 
TimceiiSy which is in the main a statement of the 
later Pythagorean doctrine, and we may infer that 
the saying quoted by Socrates in the PhtedOy that 
‘ philosophy is the highest music,’ is Pythagorean 
too. If that is so, we have found the connecting 
link between Pythagorean religion and Pytha¬ 
gorean science. The highest purification (icd^apcris) 
of all was just science, and especially mathematical 
science. 

In the Od^ on the Nativity Milton of course introduoee the 
‘crystal spheres,’ and in other respects gives us a later form of 
the doctrine. Shakespeare’s statement of it Is put into the 
mouth of Lorenzo in the fifth act of the Aferchant of Venice. 
In the Book of Uotnage to Shakesjjeare (London, 1910) the 
present writer has tried to throw some liglit on the channels 
through which a knowledge of Pythagorean doctrine may have 
reached the FIngland of Shakespeare's j oiith. 

The doctrine was caj>able, however, of being 
applied in a wav that Pythagoras can never have 
intended, and this was the chief cause of the break- 
:lown of Pythagorism os a religion. It wa.s only a 
step to say that the soul was itself an attunement 
{dppovla) of tlie body, and that was fatal to the 
doctrine of its immortality. We are told distinctly 
in the Fluvdo tliat this tenet was maintained botn 
by the Pythagoreans of Thebes and by those of 
Plilius at the end of tlie5th cent., and Aristoxenus 
xmtinued to maintain it even after he had become 
a member of the school of Aristotle. This may 
account for the vagueness of Philolau.s on such 
subjects as reported by Cebes and SSimmias, and it 
is noteworthy that Plato represents Socrates os re¬ 
futing the theory on his dying day. It seems clear 
that the preoccupation of the Pythagoreans with 
medicine nad led them t/O regard the soul more and 
lore as a function of the body, and it has recently 
been ascertained that Philolaus wrote on medicine 
and played a considerable [lart in the development 
of that science. That was the end of the Pythago- 
rist religion among the more enlightened mem tiers 
of the order, though the old practices and beliefs 
were continued underground, as it were, by other 
followers of Pythagoras, who handed them on to 
the Neo-Pythagoreans and the Neo-l^latonists 
{qq.v.)y who revivified them by bringing them into 
touch with the Platonic tradition. In fact Plato 
was the true successor of Pythagoras, whose 
doctrine was represented in a one-sided way by 
I Aristotle, de, Anima, A. 2. 406» 29. 
a Ariel. Probl. 910» 88. 
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penalty for witches were strengthened by this 
appeal to the OT ; the wide acceptance in Puritan 
circles of the theory that heathen virtues are 
splendid vices may also be traced to the same root. 
If the English are essentially an OT people, the 
Puritans are largely responsible for it. 

{d) Puritan tneology and ethics. —Puritan theo- 
lo^ was simply Calvinism, ultimately worn thin. 
It is not necessary to des(;ribo the system, and it is 
not possible here to trace its development in detail. 
It petrified into a series of dogmas, known as the 
five points of Calvinism, which dealt with election 
and reprobation, the limited scope of the atone¬ 
ment, total depravity, irresistible grace, and final 

E erseverance. Since the English people ceased to 
e familiar with these doctrines, they have ceased 
to possess a definite theology, and their thoughts 
on ultimate questions have become chaotic and 
vague. The main principles affirmed in Puritan 
teaching were the sovereignty and righteousness 
of God and the sinfulness and all-pervading 
character of sin. The emphasis on original sin 
and total depravity made mortification of sin one 
of the central duties of the Christian life, and this 
lent to Puritan devotion and Puritan sainthood a 
somewhat sombre and gloomy character. The 
devout Puritan was very different from earlier 
Franciscans or later Methodist saints like Billy 
Bray. The Puritan did not normally attain to 
the sense of being at homo with God,* which may 
be found in the Franciscan and in some sections of 
the Evangelical movements. ()n the other hand, 
he had a strong sense of responsibility, and the 
religion which he embraced had an individualizing 
influence. 

‘The unvarying central element in Puritenisn was the belief 
that the relation between the invisible spirit of man and the 
invisible Ood was immediate rather than mediate.’! 

The true Puritan stood ever in the great Task¬ 
master’s eye. lie learned to fear God and found 
that he had nothing else to fear. 

This stern creed was not without its consola¬ 
tions. Once convinced of the supremacy of God, 
men and women could face terrible things, con¬ 
fident that even these tiling would be overruled 
for righteousness. Mark Kutherford says with 
reference to this side of the subject: 

‘Confess ignorance and the folly of insurrection, and there is 
a chance that even the Irremediable will be somewhat mitigated. 
Poor!—yes; but it is genuine; and this at least must be said 
for Puritanism, that of all the theologies and philosophies it is 
the most honest in its recognition of the facts; the most real, if 
we penetrate to the heart of it, in the remedy which it offers.’* 

It was a creed which enabled men to face dis¬ 
appointment and disaster without despair. 

Submission to God’s will expressed itself in self- 
control. Indeed, Puritan emphasis on God’s 
sovereignty and man’s depravity necessitated a 
stern and repressive moral discipline. As the 
advantages o^ his training in a Puritan home, 
Mark Rutherford mentions two thinj^s: (1) an 
abhorrence of lying, and (2) the conviction that 
unchastity is a sin and not a venial weakness. 
Those were elementary features of Puritan moral¬ 
ity. With regard to the first, the Puritan tradi¬ 
tion tended to err through literal-mindedness. It 
became prosaic and distrusted works of imagina¬ 
tion, alike poetry and romance, though the latter 
was more especially apt to be banned. But this 
insistence on literal truthfulness has probably not 
been without its effect in developing the scientific 
temper. The second point constitutes perhaps 
the greatest service rendered by Puritanism to 
social life. It was and remains the head and 
front of the Puritans’ oflending in the eyes of 
many who resent the restricUon of natural 
pleasures. Yet even what may seem the over- 

! Dowden, p. 11. ^ 

* The Revolution in Tanner*» Lane, London, 1887, p. 1Z7. 
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scrupulousness of Puritanism on this subject is 
not without its value. 

‘To Puritanism we owe the characteristic which, in some 
other countries, is expressed by the term English prudery, the 
accusation inq)lied being part of the general charge of hypo¬ 
crisy. It is said l»y observers among ourselves that the prudish 
habit of mind is dying out, and that is looked upon as a satis¬ 
factory thing, as a sign of healthy emancipation. If by prude 
be meant a secretly vicious person who affects an excessive 
decorum, by all means let the prude disappear, even at the cost 
of some shamelessness. If, on the other hand, a prude is one 
who, living a decent life, cultivates, either by bent or principle, 
a somewhat extreme delicacy of thought and speech with 
regard to elementary facts of human nature, then 1 say that 
this Is most emphatically a fault In the right direction, and 1 
have no desire to see its prevalence diminish.’i 

Beyond any doubt Puritanism made possible and 
common a sound liome-life in England, so far as 
its inthience on sexual morality is concerned. 

Its ellects on the relations of parent and child 
were not altogether admirable. The doctrine of 
original sin led to an utter distrust of child 
nature. Even Bunya.n bids parents remember 
that children are cursed creatures. Tlie willy of 
children, being evil, were to be broken, and 
children were to be taught to keep their distance. 
Home discipline was to bo strict, and tlie rod was 
not to be spared. The relative justification for 
this attitude is sometimes overlooked by those 
who criticize Puritan liome training and educa¬ 
tion. Tims Samuel Butler, in The Way of all 
Flesh (London, 1903), looks back with regret to 
‘the sjiacious days of Queen Elizabeth.’ Then 
the relations between parents and children seem 
on the whole to have been more kindly. 

‘ The fathers and the sons are for the most part friends in 
Shakespeare, nor does the evil appear to have reached its full 
abomination till a long course of Puritanism had familiarized 
men’s minds with Jewish ideals os those which we sliould 
endeavour to reproduce in our everyday life.’ * 

As a matter of fact, in the days of Elizabeth the 
friendship of father and son often meant the 
initiation of boys into vice in very tender years. 
The advantages of sowing wild oats were firmly 
believed in. Children wno would now be at a 
kindergarten were sometimes familiarized with 
drinking and swearing, while youth was encouraged 
to see life. The pages of Ascham’s Scholemaster 
afford a sufficient revelation of the moral laxness 
and parental irresponsibility against which Puri¬ 
tanism reacted, and no one who knows that side 
of Elizabethan social life would wish to return to 
it. The main defect of Puritanism in this con¬ 
nexion was its depreciation of childhood ; its cliief 
merit was its insistence on a sense of duty—on the 
need of making a serious use of life. It has yet to 
be shown that the belief in original sin, which 
E. G. A. Holmes* regards as the root of all evil in 
education, and which did in fact involve a distrust 
of child nature,^ can really be abandoned without 
losing an element of truth and hardness which 
made for strength of character and purity of life. 

((j) Influence on education and industry. —In 
the matter of education the Puritans had to pro¬ 
vide for themselves after 1662, and they made no 
small contribution to educational progress. As a 
refonning party they sat loose to the mediieval 
and classical traditions to which the universities 
and grammar schools were still wedded. They 
were readier for changes both in method and in 
curriculum. It was in Puritan circles that Comenius 
attracted attention and sympathy in England. 
The Long Parliament seems seriously to have con¬ 
sidered entrusting to him the task of reforming 
national education. The dissenting academies of 

1 O. Gisaing, The Private Papers o/ Henry Ryecroft, London, 
1908, p. 280. 

3 P. 21 f. 

S See What is and vohat might be, London, 1911, passim. 

* The general tendency to distrust natural feeling may be 
illustraU^ further from the records of Evangelicalism— e.g., 
t^e story of Augustus Hare’s upbringing by his aunt, Maria 
Hare, or the tragedy of Henry Martyn’s love-story. 
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the 18th cei compared favourably with the oldei 
universities alike in expense, morals, and intel 
lectual keenness. It was in these academies thai 
the teaching of modern subjects was begun.* The 
Puritans are being blamed nowadays for having 
been too exclusively intellectual, and it is true 
that 18th cent, deism and rationalism may he 
regarded as the children of Puritanism. But thb 
strong intellectual tendency was really a virtue 
in spite of its limitations. In the States it was tin 
Puritan colonists who cared for education. The 
colonists of Virginia took no such interest in thi 
subject, as witness the sentence of W. Berkeley, 
governor of Virginia in 1671 : 

‘ I thank Ood there are no free schools or printing, and I hope 
we shall not have them these hundred years.’ a 

After all, the sermon itself, on which the Puritan! 
set such a high value, is an appeal to the reason o 
the common man, and is an instrument of educa 
tion. It assumes that religion must capture tin 
head as well as stir the feelings. And so far tin 
Puritan appeal to reason made for a higher intel 
lectual life and activity. The independence oi 
character which Puritanism fostered also helped to 
produce pioneers in educational reform. 

The moral discipline enforced by Puritanism had 
a considerable reaction upon industry. The 
Christian life was regarded os essentially an 
ordered life. The passions were to be under 
rational control. Puritanism cut men off from 
wasteful expenditure and worldly pleasure. Fonns 
of indulgence which dissipated Doth wealth and 
energy were sternly denounced and repressed. 
Time and talents were not to be wasted. On the 
contrary, the Christian’s first duty was to make 
the most of his powers and possessions in whatever 
might be his calling. Idleness was a sure sign 
that one’s standing in grace was doubtful. No 
one should be unemployed ; even the man of leisure 
should find some occupation which would be of 
service to the common weal. Puritan pressure in 
these directions certainly tended to cfevelop the 
spirit of enterprise and industry characteristic of 
modern capitalism. Both by inculcating frugality 
and by strengthening home ties, Puritanism en¬ 
couraged thrift and the accumulation of capital. 
Moreover, by insisting on a careful use of time and 
on self-control, it helped to form those regular 
habits on which the conduct of modern industry 
depends. The business virtues, viz. honesty, 
punctuality, and steady application to work, were 
reinforced by the ethic of Puritanism. Once 
again, the emphasis on personal responsibility 
which was characteristic of the movement served 
to make men bring an independent judgment to 
bear on their business problems, and so increased 
the power of individual initiative. After 1662 the 
influence of Puritanism was thrown still more 
clearly on the side of economic freedom. For the 
Puritans, having lost power, naturally distrusted 
State control, while they were in any case con¬ 
vinced opponents of State absolutism. Their first 
concern was toleration, and they became the 
champions of the movement for limiting State 
interference in every direction.* 

(/) Puritanism and art, — The relations of 
Puritanism to art and literature are not easy to 
define. The movement has been wrongly held 
responsible for the general degradation in taste, 
especially in architecture, which took place in the 
18th century. Much vandalism has been attri- 

1 See Irene Parker, JDUsenting Academies in England^ 
Cambridge, 1014. 

* Of. D. Campbell, The Puritan, 1. 82, 

* See on this subject Max Weber, ‘The Ethic of Protestantism 
and the Spirit of Capitalism,’ two artt. in Archiv fur Sozial> 
wifisenschaft, xx. (1903J, xxi. [1004]; E. Troeltsch, Die Sozial- 
Lehren der christlichen Kirchen, Tubingen, 1012; H. Levy, 
Economic Liberalism, London, 1013 ; and an essay by H. Q. 
Wood, in Property: its Rights and Duties, London, 1016. 


buted to Puritans in which they only shared or did 
not share at all.* It is of course clear that 
Puritanism tended to dissociate itself from certain 
forms of art, particularly the dramatic art and the 
stage, which it treated as hopelessly corrupt, and 
whose moral recove^ it) consequently tended to 
retard. It is also of the essence of Puritanism 
that it depreciated the outward. Calvinism has 
been calleii ‘ the ugliest of all religions.** Its sym¬ 
bolism is of the plainest. Dependence on the out¬ 
ward is discouraged. The central emphasis on God’s 
righteousness still further contributed to a neglect 
and a distrust of the merely beautiful. The 
Puritan was intensely preoccupied with moral 
issues, and, as a result of the Puritan tradition, 
many have neglected and stunted the artistic sides 
of their nature. And yet this very concentration 
on the moral life and on the supremacy of God’s 
righteousness has not been without its vivifying 
influence on art and literature. The deepening ol 
the inner life due to Puritanism was bound to find 
expression. 

* Puritaniam In Itself Is ill-fitted to produce a great art. Yet 
the inward life of the soul may be intense and the more 
Intense because it does not readily distribute itself through 
api>ointed forms; and absorbing thoughts and passions cannot 
fail in some way to discover or to create that outward vehicle 
through which alone they can secure a complete self- 
realisation.’* 

Nor is the self-discipline of the Puritan unfavour¬ 
able to art. 

‘ For the maintenance of high passion the habit of moral 
restraint is in the long run more favourable than the habit of 
moral relaxation.’^ 

And it may be urged that, in the last resort, art 
reaches its highest achievements precisely through 
the practice of moral renunciation, i.e. through the 
Puritan acknowledgment of the supremacy of 
God’s righteousness. 

‘No man does real Justice to beauty till he feel the moral 
beauty of resisting beauty—upon due occasion. There is some- 
thing incomplete in artistic taste till it see, with so great an 
artist as Plato, the beauty of Puritanism.’ * 

4 . Summary.—To sum up, the Puritans stood 
for an ecclesiastical ideal, the chief imjiortance of 
which lay in asserting that the Church must not 
be made the tool of the State. In thus maintain¬ 
ing the independence of the Church, and also the 
necessity of a democratic element in Church 
government, the Puritans promoted constitutional 
liberty and very powerfully influenced British 
ideals of government. These ideals they carried 
with them into the colonies which they founded 
in America, where their conception of Church 
and of State found freer expression. Through 
the United States Puritanism has perhaps ex¬ 
erted an even greater influence on the Anglo- 
Saxon world than it has through its effects on 
British character. By means of a definite if 
narrow theology Puritanism has shaped the think¬ 
ing of generations of Englishmen on the great 
themes of religion. By its insistence on strict self- 
discipline it has inculcated *a steady and almost 
stoliu dutifulness,* which has expressed itself 
argely in industry and in industrial progress, but 
which is apparent in all professions and careers in 
the men and women who have come under the 
nfluence of the Puritan tradition. If Puritanism 
fias favoured the growth of democracy, it has also 
developed those qualities of self-control and of 
devotion to duty without which no democracy can 
be preserved from corruption. In temper and out- 
'ooK Puritanism has snowm some of the defects 
associated with the somewhat parallel Jewish 
movement known as Pharisaism. The Puritans 
leaned too much to the OT. Their belief in 

* See J. Crouch, Puritanism and Art, London, 1910. 

8 Tiele, ap. W. B. Selbie, L^e of A. M. Fairbaim, London, 
914, p. 106, 

8 Dowden, p. 9. ^ Ib. p. 80. 

4 P. T. Forsyth, Christ on Parnassus, London, 1018, p. 280. 
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original sin led to a too sweeping depreciation of 
human nature and to harsh, unsympathetic judg¬ 
ments on opponents. Their religion tended to 
hick gladness, and their ‘cardinal error lay in a 
narrow conception of God as the (iod of righteous¬ 
ness alone, and not as also the God of joy and 
beauty and intellectual light.’ ^ Ilut no movement 
of religious thought could fail to ennoble human 
life and to possess permanent worth which, like 
Puritanism, was inspired with the conception of 
the chief end of man as being to glorify God and 
enjoy Him for ever. 

Litrraturb.—B esides the works mentioned in the article, 
the following should be consulted : i. Gkskhal HISTORIKS.— 

D. Neal, The Hist, of the Puritans^ 3 vols., London, 1837; 
B. Brook, The Lives of the Puritans, to ie,GS, 3 vols., do. 1813; 
^ B. Marsden, Hist, of the Early Puritans, to lG/,2 do. 1850, 
Hist, of the Later Puritans, i64?-6f, do. 1852; W. H. Frere, 
The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and Jarnes I. 
aShS-mf) i^Uist. of Eng. Church, v.), do. 1904; W. H. 
Hutton, The Etiglish Church from the Accession of Charles 1. 
to the Death of i4nne (16i.S~171h) Hist, of Eng. Church, vl.), 
do. 1903; J. Brown, The English Puritans (Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature), Cambridge, 191(i. 

li. ElizarktiiAN PURITANISM.— The Secojule Parte of a 
Register, ed. A. Peel, 2 vole., Cambridge, 1916 ; R. G. Usher, 
The Presbyterian Movement, 1582-R9, London, 1905; W. Pierce, 
An Hist. Introd. to the Marprelate Tracts, do. 1908 ; The 
Marprelate Tracts, ed. W. Pierce, do. 1911. 

ili. PURITANISM IN STUART PERIOD AND COMMONWEALTH. 
—W. A. Shaw, Hist, of the English Church durituj the Civil 
Wars and under the Commonuralth, WU0~fi0, 2 vols., London, 
1900; G. B. Tathain, The Puritans in Power, C^ambridge, 
1913, Dr. J. Walker and the Su(Tering<} of the Clergy, do. 1911; 

E. Calamy, Abridgement of Richard Raxter's Hist, of his Life 
and Times’^, do. 1713; S. R. Gardiner, The first two Stuarts 
and the Puritan Revolution, 1608-60^^, Oo. LShA, 

H. G. Wood. 

PURITY.—A fine passage from the works of 
the Cambridge Platonist Henry More (1614-87) 
will give a good idea of the wide mea ling which 
the gospel attaches to the word ‘ purity ’: 

‘ By purity I understand a due moderai ion and rule over all 
the joys and pleasures of the flesh, bearing ao strict an hand 
and having so watchful an eye over their subtle enticementa 
and allurements and so linn and loval affect^ni to that idea of 
celestial beauty set up in our minds, th.at neither the pains of 
the body nor the pleasures of the animal life shall ever work us 
below our spiritual happiness and all the con»i>atiblo enjoy¬ 
ments of that life that is truly Divine; and in this conspicuously 
is contained whatever either moral temperance or fortitude 
can pretend to."^ 

To this largo conception of the meaning of purity 
corresponds the view of Augu.stine tliat tlie purity 
of heart mentioned in Mt 5"* means single-hearted¬ 
ness or simplicity : 

‘ Hoc est mundum cor quod est simplex cor.’> ‘ file est vere 
castus qui Deum attendit, et ad ipsum solum se tenet.''* 

It thus appears that ‘purity,’ like ‘temperance' 
and ‘sobriety,’ has, properly speaking, a wider 
sense than is usually connected with the word. It 
connotes the singleness or simplicity of a nature 
which finds the perfect satisfaction of its desires in 
God. The onpo.site of purity is uncontrolled or 
misdirected desire; and the characteri tic reward 
of purity is tlie vision which is man’s true life : 
‘ Vita hominis visio Dei.’* 

The origin and usage of the word are sufficiently 
dealt with in HDB, s.v. It will suffice to recall 
the obvious fact that the idea of purity, like that 
of holiness, gradually passed over from the material 
and ceremonial sphere into the range of ethical 
ideas ; the notion of outward consecration or dedi¬ 
cation to the service of the Deity gave way in 


» ‘orthe’iMvine Life,’ ch. xli. {Theol. Works, London, 1708, 

P-87). 

• De Serm. Dorn, in Monte, i. ii, 8. c i . • 

4 De Beata Vita, 18; cf. John Smith, Select Discourses 
London, 1660, p. 432 : ‘Every particular good is a blossom of 
the First Goodness ; every created e.xcellency is a beam dosceml- 
ing from the Father of lights; and, should we separate all 
these particularities from God, all affection spent upon them 
would be unchaste and their embraces adulterous. W e should 
love all things in God, and God in all things because 
In all, the beginning anti original of being, the perfect idea of 
their goodness and the end of their motion. 

® Iren. iv. xx. 7. 


process of time to that of inward sanctity. In 
this process the teacliing of the Hebrew prophets 
played a conspicuous part.^ The culminating 
point is perhaps marked in our Lord’s teaching 
recorded in Mk 7^^’“ (Mt 15^®'^). Christ’s saying 
about the thing that * delilcth a man ’ in fact dis¬ 
tinguishes between two spheres, the physical and 
the spiritual, which men had hitherto tended to 
confuse. Henceforth, as Christians were led to 
perceive, ‘“pollution” (r6 Koivovcrdai) in the sense 
contemplated by the Scribes can be predicated only 
of that which aliects man’s moral nature.’* It is 
interesting to trace anticipations of this principle 
in ancient writers— c.r/., Cicero : 

‘Caste jubet lex adire od decs, aiiiino videlicet, in quo sunt 
omnia: nec tollit casLimoniam corporis; sed hoc oportet 
intelligi, cum niultum animus corpori praestet, observ eturque, 
ut casta corpora adhibeantur, mulLo esse in animis id servandum 
magis. Nam incestuin vel asperuiorie aquae vel dicrum numero 
toilitur ; ariimi labes nec diul'-Tiutate evanescere nec amnibus 
ullia clui potest.’* 

As in the case of other virtues which re-appear in 
(^iiristian ethics, the idea of purity directly depends 
upon tlie Christian conception of God as 4 Being to 
whom ‘ all hearts are o{ien and all desires known.’* 

I. Purity in the narrow sense of freedom from 
sensual pollution was a virtue which, before the 
coming of ('hrist into the world, held at best a 
precarious position. Israel cannot be said to have 
licen veiy far above the general level of the ancient 
world in this respect. Where polygamy is not 
condemned, no very high standard of purity can 
be expected, and grave lapses from chastity iri OT 
times were of frequent occurrence. These were 
often closely connected with Israel's inveterate 
tendency to idolatry, and in fact the prophets 
usually de.scribe the apostasy of the nation as 
‘adultery’ (Hos 2, Jer 3, Ezk 16, etc.). As re¬ 
gards the Gentile world, heathen moralists could 
inculcate purity only by appealing to self-regarding 
and prudential motives. They had no resourcjca 
for taming or restraining the force of human 
pa.ssion. Purity was a virtue of which men 
dcs[>aired. St. Paul in his sombre picture of 
heathen degradation regards the Gentiles as actu¬ 
ally given over to an abandoned mind (Ro 
Epli 4** 5”*'). Religion itself was corrupted at the 
source; the current mythology was a chief factor 
in the general demoralization. The better ele> 
merits in the ancient religion passed over into the 
mysteries (y.v.), which at least appealed to the 
sense of moral defilement, though they could not 
appease it. These bore their own imperfect witness 
to the truth that purity of life was needed for 
acceptable approach to God. 

Now, Christianity dealt with the evil which was 
too strong for the heathen world by re-emphasizing, 
with sanctions peculiar to itself, the Stoic doctrine 
of the sanctity of the human body. Seneca had 
spoken of God as ‘ near us, with us, within us,’ 
‘lodging in the human body.’* Epictetus had 
.said : 

‘ Thou bearcat Gorl about with thee, within thyaelf; and thou 
dost not realize that thou art outraging Him with thy Impure 
thoughts and thine unclean deeds, . . . God Himself being 
present within thee and overlooking and overhearing all,’ etc.® 
St Paul points to the body as the actual ‘temple’ 
of the Holy Spirit (1 Co 6*^*); the bodies which are 
misused in sin are ‘ the members of Christ ’ (1 Co 
6'®). The sin of uncleannese does despite to the 
indwelling presence of the Spirit; it outrages that 
nature which the Son of God made His own and 
hallowed by contact with His deity; henceforth 

1 See HDB, s.vv. ‘Unclean, Uncleanness,’ ‘ Holiness.’ 

2 H. B. Swete, The Gospel according to St. Mark'^, London, 
1902, p. 152, on Mk 718 5. 

3 De Leg. ll. x. 24. 

4 See K. C. Trench, Synonyms of the NT, Cambridge, 1854, 
9 IXXXV., tlKiKpivr\s, KaSapot. 

6 Ep. A/or. xli., xxxi., quoted in J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Philippians^, I.ondon, 1878, p. 280. 

8 Diss. II. viii. 11 L, quoted in Lightfoot, p. 814 f. 
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the body is *for the Lord, and the Lord for the 
body ’ (1 Co 6'^). We find an echo of this language 
in T'ertiilJian’s passionate assertion of the sanctity 
and dignity of the material which the Son of God 
has condescended to assume and to Iialiow. 

‘Ood forbid that He should abandon to everlastinp destruc¬ 
tion the labour of His own hands, the object of His care, the 
receptacle of His own Spirit, the queen of Ills creation, the 
heir of Ilis liberality, the priestess of Ilis religion, the soldier of 
His testimony, the sister of His Christ.* ^ 

CJii istian purity is in fact sanctioned by motive.s 
peculiar to tlie religion of the Crucified. It forms 
a part of that self-control {^yKpdreta) which is the 
most characteristic clement in Christian morality, 
and which was ‘primarily identified with sexual 
purity, and then extended to include renunciation 
of the world and mortification of the fie.sh.** 
Purity is the spirit whicli strives to bring eveiy 
bodily impulse, every affection, every passion, 
every faculty—thouglit, imagination, memory— 
into subjection to Christ. Put it is important to 
remember that purity implies not mere abstinence 
from illicit pleasure but tlie positive dominion of 
the Holy Spirit in man. The way to purity lies 
through the practice of self-control in all things 
great and small (I Co 9^). This is pointed out 
more at length elsewhere (see art. Tkmperance). 

There are certain safeguards of purity which 
may be mentioned liere. 

{a) Of religious faith something has alrea<ly been 
said. The gospel supplied a new and powerful 
motive to purity in teaching the sanctity of the 
body, hallowed oy the Incarnation and redeemed 
by the Passion of the Son of God. That which 
He had worn as a vesture, exalted to the throne 
of heaven and made the temple of the Spirit, 
could no longer be employed as an instrument of 
sin (Ro 

The prominence of this doctrine in the NT is a proof of ‘the 
Intense desire which religion has to protect the founts of life 
against whatever might destroy, waste, or pollute them.’ 
Christianity ‘ erects a sacred fence round the most dangerous 
places in our life,’ It does not despise the body, but labours 
* to preserve and increase vitality. With this motive, it visits 
with its sternest censure any assertions of the individual’s right 
" to do what he will with his own ” body,’ 3 

Further, if purity implies the right direction of 
desire, the gospel brought to bear upon the force 
of passion ‘ the expulsive power of a new alfection* 
in so far as it inspired and developed the love of 
God and of man for God’s sake. 

(b) Christ’s law of mortification has an obvious 
bearing on the process of self-purification. ‘If 
thine eye ofTend tnee, pluck it out.’ Mortification 
implies something more than mere self-restraint, 
the habit of wliicli in other matters is so essential 
a condition of victory over fleshly sin. It implies 
the cutting off of even innocent plea.sures that are 
found perilous to purity. It implies the use of 
what Jeremy Taylor* calls ‘some rudenesses’ 
towards the body (cf. 1 Co 9^, uTrwTidl'w, hov\o.’y{ayO}) 

—spare diet, occasional fasting, habitual abstin¬ 
ence, and other wholesome austerities; it means 
also continual watchfulness against the beginnings 
and least occasions of evil. 

(c) Occupation is also a valuable and neces.sary 
safeguard. While sloth and ease are the frequent 
forerunners of impurity, any kind of employment 
which leaves few vacant spaces of time is oi great 
benefit. 

{d) Of the power of prayer and of the recollec¬ 
tion of the Divine presence it is needless to speak. 
Without tliem purity in its perfectness is inipo.ssible. 
One particular remedy may, how^e ver, be mentioned, 
namely, recollection of the sympathy of Christ 
with the tempted. He has felt the full pressure 
1 Z)« Resurr. Cam. 9. 

3 A. llarnack, Tks Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., 
Londdi), 1904, I. 111. 

3 W. R. Inge, Truih and Falsehood in Religion, London, 
1906^. 74. 

4 Holy Living, ch. 11. sect. 8. 


of temptation, yet without sin (He 4^®), and one 
great aid to purity is the thought of His example, 
of the travail whicJi He underwent in order to be 
made in all tilings like unto His bretliren, and of 
the cross on wJiich He endured the open shame 
wliich is the appropriate penalty of secret sin 
(He 1‘22). 

Finally, we must hear in mind that the desire 
wliich occasions the sin of impurity finds its ap¬ 
propriate hallowing in marriage. 

‘llonourable marriage hath a natural efficacy, besldfiP a 
virtue by divine blessing, to cure the inconveniences which 
otherwise might affiicfc persons temperate and.sober.’ 1 

2 . Purity in the larger sense is virtually equiva¬ 
lent to ‘simplicity’ or ‘single-mindedness.’ 

‘ It carries on to the whole of our nature that watchful reserve 
wnd restraint w’hich it imposes upon the body.’ 3 
Purity means the integrity of a will dedicated to 
God in perfect simplicity of purpose; it implies 
not the sacrifice of innocent desires, but the con¬ 
secration of them; not the effort to acquire a 
single virtue, such as chastity or purity in the 
narrower sense, but the striving after goodness in 
the widest sense. Purity of intention consists in 
seeking to plea.se God in all things and to make 
His glory the object of every act and word. The 
pure heart is that which is continually seeking 
God, passing through all things onwards and 
pwards to God, embracing one only object of 
le, and holding fast to a single purpose amid the 
bewildering multiplicity of calls and duties, claims 
and re.sponsibilities, which make life difficult and 
complex. The pure heart is undivided, undis¬ 
tracted, unsophisti(;atcd. It imparts to character 
that * moral unity’ which Christ in a supreme 
degree exhibits, the unity which springs from de¬ 
votion to a single end—the love and service of God. 

And the reward of this purity is vision, insight, 
illumination (Mt 6 ®). ‘ Cor purum penetrat caelum 

et infernum.’* Aquinas connects the beatitude 
‘ Beati mundo corde,’etc., with the Holy Spirit’s 
gift of * understanding.’ The reward of purity is 
a certain freedom from intellectual illusion and 
error; by purity of heart, ‘etsi non videamus de 
Deo quid est, videmus tamen quid non est.’* The 
perfect vision which shall satisfy not only the 
intellect but every element in man’s complex 
nature is the consummation of a process that 
begins in this life—the cleansing of the heart anil 
conscience from all lower aims than the service of 
God. Purity, in fact, in its completeness is the 
effect on tlie character of true faith in God (Ac 15®), 
the faith that works by love (Gal 5®). So Bernard 
makes it to consist in two things which are both 
different aspects of love : ‘ in quaerenda gloria Dei 
et utilitate proximi.’® For purity is, as we have 
already noticed, not mere abstinence, not the mere 
cleansin" of the heart from wTong or inordinate 
desires, but de.sire or love directed aright, and 
finding in God and His service the one true and 
satisfying end of human life. The pure heart 
seeks not God’s gifts merely, but Himself. It 
thinks of Him as the only adequate response to 
the deepest yearnings of human nature. It be¬ 
lieves that what He is, rather than what He gives, 
is the true life of man. 

' Ille non aliquid ex iis quae oondidit; Bed so ipsum tib! dat 
ad fruendum, se ipsum omnium conditorem.’ 8 

Litkraturb.—A rt. ‘Keuschheit’ in PRE^; Augustine and 
others on the Sermon on the Mount; G. Congreve, Christian 
Life, London, 1899; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, ser. iii., do. 
1876, no. 10; E. Caird, Lay Sermons and Addresses, do. 
1907, p. 206 ff.; W. P. du Bose, The Gospel in the Gospels, 
do. 190C, p, 112 ff. R. L. OTTLEY. 


1 J. Taylor, Holy Living, ch. li. sect. 3, ad fin. 

3 G. Congreve, Parable of the Ten Virgins, London, 190i 

p. 108. 

3 Thomas k Kempis, de Imit. Christi, IL 4 . 

4 Summa, n. ii. qu. viii. art. 7, resp. 

3 De Mor. et Off, episc. lii. 10. 

8 Aug. Serm. oclix., * In Oct. Pasch.,* 8. 
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PURUSA.— Pwrw^asip^ifies in Sanskrit ‘man,’ 
then ‘the living principle in men and in other 
beings,’ and finally ‘ the supreme Spirit,' both the 
supreme personal God of theism and the impersonal 
world-soul in a nantheistic sense. 

As early as the Rigveda (x. 90) there is found 
a hvmn, which reappears with several variations 
in later Vedic texts, wherein the purusa is de¬ 
scribed as the primeval Being, as the personifica¬ 
tion and starting-point of the whole universe. 
The heavens, the atmosphere, and the earth pro¬ 
ceed forth from the purusa^ also the sun and moon, 
gods, men, and animals. From the head, the 
arms, the legs, and the feet of the purusa respect¬ 
ively are derived (according to vv. 11, 12) the 
four castes of men, which are here mentioned for 
the first time in Indian literature. Since in this 
hymn, though only in mythological fashion, the 
thought of man's identity with the universe is 
expreased, we may see in it an anticipation of the 
main teaching of the Upanisads and the Ved.anta 
iqq.v.), that is, of the doctrine of the essential 
identity of the inner man, the soul, with Brah¬ 
man, or the .soul of the universe. 

In the philosophical systems of India the word 
purusa is used in the same sense as tlic more 
common (itvuiu to denote the souls of living beings ; 
and this is done independently of the particular 
meaning attached to the word,* wliether, as in the 
Vedanta, the individual souls are conceived as 
one with the indivisible soul of the universe or, 
as in the Sahkhya, Yoga, Vaise^ika, Nyflya 
as existing in infinite numbers. 

Litbraturb.—P. Deussen, Allq^neii^e GeschichU dtr Philo- 
iophie, Loipzipr, 1894, i. 1, ])p. 150 ff., *28811., Enjg. tr.. The Philo- 
sophu of the tfpanishads, Fxlinburgh, 1906; F. ?lax Muller, 
Six Systeme of Indian PhiloBophy,ljox\don, 1899, pp. 331-343. 

R. Garbe. 

PUSEY.—Edward Bouverie Pusey {18(X)-82), 
scholar and divine and leader of the Oxford 
Movement (g'.'w.) in the Church of f'.ngland, later 
known as tlie Catholic Revival, was regius pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford 
from 1828 to his death. This crown ^ipointment, 
combining with it a canonry of Christ Church, gave 
him a central and independent position, from 
which he was able, by books, sermons, and indi¬ 
vidual personal dealings, to give a unity of char¬ 
acter and aim to the Movement, both in its earlier 
and to a great extent also in its later phases. 

I. His place in English life.—Pu-sey was by 
birth an English gentleman ‘of the old school' (ci. 
the anecdote in Liddon’s Life of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey^ i. 186), .and it may be said that some of 
the best influences of his time had combined in the 
formation of his mind and character. lie was one 
of the first English theologians to study German, 
and in two long visits to Berlin, Bonn, and 
Gfittingen in 1825-27 he worked under Freytag, 
Ewald, Tholuck, Schleiermacher, and Eichhorn, 
and came to know what scholarship meant to 
them. 

‘ From Eichhorn Pusey learnt the vastneas of the world of 
modern learning and the standard of work which was necessary 
in order to explore it. When in later years he would say, “ A 
German professor would think nothing of doing so and so,” he 
meant Eichhorn ’(Liddon, i. 74). 

Pinsey wjis a fellow of Oriel at the time when 
this common-room was the intellectual centre of 
Oxford, and until his wife’s deatli in 1839 he mixed 
freely in all the varied life of the university. 
Even in the deep seclusion from ordinary society 
which he inflicted upon liiniself after that date he 
was in touch through his family with the life of 
the English upper classes, and such sermons as 
that entitled ‘Why did Dives lose his Soul?' 
(preached in All Saints', Margaret Street, on Ash 
Wednesday, 1865), or ‘Oiir Pharisaism' (delivered 
in St. Paul's, Knightshridge, on Ash Wednesday, 


1868), show his unerring insight into their spiritual 
needs. This is an important element in Pusey’s 
life, which has not alw.ays been sufficiently recog¬ 
nized. In social life no less than in scholarship he 
was a man whom none could patronize or de.spise, 
and he knew how to speak to Victorian society 
about its vulgarity and worldliness with a search¬ 
ing directness which could not be evaded or ignored 
(cf. bis rebuke to a lady in Spiritual Letters of 
Edward Bouverie Pusey^ London, 1898, p. 77, and 
to the heads of houses in Oxford for their luxury 
[Liddon, ii, 110]). Students of 19th cent, manners 
would find a great deal of material in his sermons. 
In Liddon’s Life, i. 51, there is a charming account 
of Lady Emily Herbert, who was married to his 
brother Philip in 1822, and of her relations with 
Pusey, which helps to put this side of his life 
into true perspective. 

2 . His part in the Oxford Movement.—In 
the Churcli revival which beg.an in 1833 the 
a< knowledged l^^aders were Pusey, Kcble, and 
Newman, and F'*isey’3 special part in the work 
may best h^? \inderstood by comparing his mind 
and teifor*-^ament with those of his two friends. 
Imagine, then, a younj^ man, interested in religion, 
but iiudincd to scepticism, coining into contact 
with the thieo loaders of the Movement in its 
early days, and j»>Arting some controversial subject, 
such as the difiiculty oi believing that there can be 
only one true Church. Keble, we can imagine, 
jealous for the truth of God, and looking at the 
matter from a high mystical plane, would make 
some shrewd and unanswerable remark in veiy 
simple language, which would silence and perhai>s 
somew’hat abash the questioner, even if it did not 
altogether convince him. Newman wouldinstaiitly 
throw hi.s mind sympathetically into the problem, 
and work it out speculatively, as if trying to arrive 
at the truth about it for himself. Pusey, on the 
other liand, would concentrate his attention on the 
questioner, would study his character, and begin 
to try to convince him of the truth. He had, that 
is to say, pre-eminently the mind of a pastor, and 
had no taste or capacity for sneculation. Thus in 
a religious movement his would not be the mind to 
originate the ideas, or even to give them striking 
expression. His work would be to translate them 
into action and to press them upon men's atten¬ 
tion. Pusey’s eminence lies in his immense 
strength of cnaracter and of conviction. To this 
he added very great learning, and the power of 
bringing it to bear upon the matter in hand in 
that cumulative and somewhat uncritical manner 
which was more controversially effective in those 
days than it wmuld be in ours. 

‘ Pusey,’said R. W. Church, commenting on the significance 
of his adhesion to the original Tract writers, ‘ knew the meaning 
of real learning. In controversy it was his sledge-hammer and 
battle-ni'i.^e, and ho had the strong and sinewy hand to use it 
W'ith effect ’ (quoted in Liddon, i. 868). 

The most striking contemporary appreciation of 
his personality and influence is in an essay by 
J. B. Mozley about the sermon which he preached 
on ‘The entire Absolution of the Penitent,’ at the 
close of his tw*o years’ suspension (1st Feb. 1846).* 

The religious principles and ideas which it w’as 
Pu.sey’s w’ork to press home in this way into the 
unre.sponsive soil of Victorian England were not 
anything which he had acquired as the re.sult of a 
sudden conversion ; nor had they been adopted in 
any way as a w'orking hypothesis to be tested by 
their success; they were part and parcel of his 
whole self, acquired by tradition in childhood, 
and confirmed by all the experiences and studies of 
early manhood. He never hod any temptation to 
doubt, and was always in the mental position of a 
teacher. If the trutli which he thus iield so con- 

1 Lhldon, iii. 69, and J. B. Mozley, Pesayg, Historical and 
Theological!^, 1.. London, 1884. 
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fidently were attacked, his nature would rise up 
to defend it with all the ardour of a crusader, and 
he would be ready t^) face all reverses and difficul¬ 
ties with the uncompromising courage of an early 
Christian martyr. Cliurch’s judgment about him 
was that he was ‘a man after all to rank with 
religious leaders of high mark in all ages.’^ His 
tem[)eranient was thus essentially that of the 
ecclesiastic, and he was mercilessly severe to any¬ 
thing that seemed to him like a dilettante attitude 
towards religion, but genuine unbelief he was 
quite able to understand and to meet sympatheti¬ 
cally. While still an undergraduate, he had tried 
unsuccessfully to win an old school friend from 
atheism, and this experience left a deep and veiy 
important mark upon him (Liddon, i. 46). It is 
true, indeed, of all the early Tractarians that they 
felt themselves to be striving not for the triumph 
of one particular form of Christianity, but for the 
maintenance of genuine ridigion as a whole. In 
this they were far in advance of their time, and it 
is one reason ])erhapa for the strong prejudice 
which they had to overcome. Soldiers are not 
popular in countries which think themselves secure 
(cf! the striking speech made by Lord Salisbury 
after Pusey’s death [Liddon, iv. 391 f.]). 'riiis may 
have been also in part a cause of that simplicity 
in Pusey’s outlook which made him, as a Koman 
Catholic writer says, unable ever * to calculate the 
effect of his arguments on any who differed from 
him.’^ With this directness and intensity of 
character he combined an equally strong capacity 
for affection. The controversies and work of the 
Tractarians must never be thought of apart from 
that dydirr) (I P 4®) which bound them to 

each other, and the refined family life which was 
the permanent hackgrouml of all their activities. 
The movement had indeed its centre in a univer¬ 
sity, but there was none of that easy tolerance or 
that cold-blooded aloofness from the real world in 
its leaders which make religious people rightly 
suspicious of the word ‘academic.’ 

3 . Theological position.—The foregoing con¬ 
siderations are necessaiy for a right understamling 
of Pusey’s theology. The Tractarians were prac¬ 
tical religious reformers, and the moral struggle 
against unbelief was always before them. 'Fhey 
were never sitting, as it were, calmly in the study, 
as historians or critics or compilers of dogmatic 
systems. They were not, like the Scholastics, the 
products of a settled ecclesiastical world, nor, like 
the modern Biblical scholar, did they stand aside 
from the problems of practical religious endeavour. 
Their theological work was all called out by the 
needs of a religious revival and by the combat 
with teachers whom they felt to be fiindering it. 

Pusey’s lasting contribution to the religious 
thought of his time is the conception of Christianity 
as being necessarily a single wliole. This was the 
natural result of the apologetic preoccupation 
noticed above. God is one, and Jesus Christ is one, 
and the Word of God through Jesus Christ is one. 
So also must he the life of the Church and the faith 
of the Church, 'riiese are almost commonplace 
assumptions with Christians nowadays, but they 
are to a very great extent the legacy of the 
Tractarians and the result of the conflict of the 
Tractarians witli the leading tendencies of their 
time. A recent Broad Church writer, V. F. Storr, 
charges Pusey and the other Tractarian leaders 
with having had a narrow outlook on their time, 
with being out of sympathy with its aims, and 
lacking insight into its fresh problems. 

* For them, theolojry was not the science of the living God 
who was fulfilling Himself in many ways, but rather the formal 
study of the defined beliefs of the Christian Church at a certain 


1 Li/e and Letters of Dean Church, London, 1896, p. 182. 
* W. Barry, ‘ Pusey and Fuseyism,’ in CE xll. 683. 


period of its existence: a period which they assumed was to he 
the norm and pattern for uli time. The object of their endeavour 
was, confessedly, not to construct a now theology, but to 
recover an old one’ (The Development of English Theology in 
the Nineteenth Century, 1800-1800, London, 1913, p. 267). 

To write like this is to he blind to the whole 
moral aim and achievement of the Oxford Move¬ 
ment on its theological side. It is like blaminj 
pioneers amon^ brushwood for not raising cro})s 
quickly as their neighbours on the prairie. Pusey 
and his friends found the ground occuj)ied by the 
two formidable obstacles of Bible-worship and 
rationalism, and they had not only to expose their 
logical weaknesses, hut also to overcome the 
obstinate self-satisfaction with which they we»e 
rooted in men’s minds. Pusey’s careful study of 
the way in which Christian thought in Germany 
was being dissolved by rationalism madi; him keen 
to observe its symptoms elsewdiere, and in his first 
big work, the tract on baptism,' he pointed out 
in masterly fashion that the evangelical ajineal to 
the Bible sullered from precisely the same logical 
inconsi.sten(;ies. 

By rationalism he meant, says his biographer, ‘ that attitude 
of mind which allows Reason to limit the possibilities of Revela¬ 
tion, instead of confining itself to its legitimate work of testing 
its evidence and understanding its moral weight’ (Liddon, 
jv. 4b 

And in his first public controversy, in 1836—the 
protest against the a})pointment of It. D. Hampden 
as regius professor of divinity—Pusey definea the 
principle of rationalism, against which they were 
figliting, thus : 

‘The assumption that xincontrolled human reason in its 
present degraded form is the primary interpreter of God’s 
Word, witliout any regard to those rules or principles of inter- 

g relation which have guided the judgments of Christ’s Holy 
atholic Church in all ajjes of its history and under every 
variety of its warfare ’ {i6. 1 . 373). 

That the evangelicals were logically not diflerent 
from the rationalists he showed from their rm'ec- 
bion of the plain sacramental teachinf^ of Iloly 
Scripture on the subject of baptism (id. 1 . ch. xv.) 
hecau.se it does not fit in with their preconceived 
notions of ‘ spiritual ’ or ‘ gospel ’ truth. 

* A great deal of the Bible,’ he declared, ‘is thus nowadays 
•ead with what, if men examined it, they would find to be the 
^erv spirit of unbelief’ (Scriptural Vieivs of Iloly Baptism, 

>. 160 ). 

He argued that the evangelicals, in that they 
ejected the sacramental view of baptism, while 
accejiting the doctrine of the Incarnation, * although 
he one doctrine is declared in Holy Scripture as 
explicitly, as incidentally and as variously ’ as the 
>ther, were apjdying a rationalistic ‘solvent’ to 
-he totality of Bi'l^le truth. This eclectic method 
>f dealing with the Bible was justified in evangeli¬ 
cal circles on the ground that they were fixing 
Jieir attention upon the ‘kernel’ of the gospel. 
Pusey meets this eontention in a finely indignant 
passage, which might he quoted as a motto for the 
whole Tractarian teaching ; 

‘ I would by the way,’ he says, ‘ prolesl against such illustra- 
-ions, whereliy men, too commonly, embolden themselves to 
” any portion of God’s institution for our salvation “husk” 
‘shell” or the like; let It seem to us never so external, it 
can in no stage of the Christian course be dispensed with, 
which these similitudes would Imply. Rather if we use any 
image, we might better speak of the whole Gospel as an elixir of 
immortality, whereof some Ingredients may be more powerful 
than the rest, hut the efficacy of the whole depends upon the 
attemperament of the several portions; and w-e, who formed 
icither our own souls, nor this cure for them, dare not speak 
ilightingly of the necessity of any portion ’ (i6. p. 6, quoted 
'rom Tracts for the Times*, London, 1842, vol. ii. pt. li.). 

4 . The appeal to antiquity.—Pusey’s primary 
jontention, in other words, was that Cliristian 
,ruth must be treated as a whole, and that it must 
be approached, like any other subject-matter, with 
scientific submission to fact and in a historical 
spirit, instead of with arbitrary assumptions. 
However much men may differ from him as to the 
applicMion of these principles, they should at any 

1 Scriptural Views of Iloly Baptism, Oxford, 1836 (containing 
nos. 07, 08, and 09 of the Tracts for the TiriMs), 
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rate give him credit for having in this way cleared 
the ground for the intelligent modern study of 
theology. 

Every one in that day looked on the Bible as 
the source of religious truth, and for the mo.st 
{>art he did not need to go behind that. Pusey’.s 
contention merely was that the Bible must be 
studied in its proper historical context of the early 
undivided Church. If it were objected to him by 
Evangelicals that by this deference to the Fathers 
he was thereby setting up an authority other than 
tliat of Holy Scripture, he would answer : 

'The contrast in point of authority is not between Holy 
Scripture and the Fatiiers, but between the Fathers and t«; 
not between the book interpreted and the interpreters, but 
between one class of interpreters and another; between ancient 
Oatholifi truth and modern private opinions ; not between the 
Word of Uod and the word of man, but between varying morles 
of understanding the Word of God ’ (Liddon, i. 418). 

This appeal to antiquity was not with Pusey, it 
should be noticed, something that could be applied 
in a mechanical way. It was an appeal to the 
whole mind of an age ‘ which had deepei and truer 
thoughts, an altogether deeper way of viewing things 
than moderns’ (i 6 . i. 410), and the early Christ¬ 
ian writers are of permanent value not as supply¬ 
ing an infallible authority in matUns of either 
faith or practice, but as being a great reservoir 
of true Ciiristianity, in which those wlio would 
understand Holy Scrij)ture for themselves should 
first be steeped. This standard is, of course, very 
difficult to apply to individual questions at any 
particular moment, and is perhaps diflicult to 
defend in the face of a hard unsympathetic logic, 
whether from Roman Catholics or from sceptics, 
but Pusey fjelieved that it represents a truly 
spiritual and theologically satisfactoiy conception 
of the authority of the Church, within whicli all 
that is true both in Romanism and in Protestantism 
is seen to be embraced. The ell'ect of this line of 
thought up(m an able young man who had been 
brought up as a Methodist may be seen in 
Gregory’s autobiography,^ and a clear sketch of 
the practical conclusions to which it led is given 
in a letter of Pusey’s in 1840 answering the ques¬ 
tion, ‘What is Pu.seyism?’(Liddon, ii. 140). For an 
account of the ‘ Library of the Fathers,’ edited by 
Pusey and his friends, in order to make the chief 
Patristic writings available for English readers, 
st'e ih. i. cli. xviii. 

5 . Attitude towards science and criticism.— 
Within the limits of space available in a work 
like the present it has seemed better to draw out 
these broader aspects of Pusey’s teaching than to 
go into the detailed controversies which accoin- 
paniod the ap]>lication of his principles to the life 
of the Church of England. A list of the main 
controversies is given for reference below. 

The Oxford Movement proper was previous to 
the theological dilbculties connected >vith evolu¬ 
tion and other scientific hypotheses, and Pusey 
was the only one of its leaders who lived on into 
that new period. He describes the change that 
had taken place in thought in an interesting letter 
to his old pupil J. B. Mozley when he returned to 
Oxford in 1871 as regius professor of divinity (ih. 
iv. 221). Pusey was always a good friend to the 
teaching of natural science when he felt it was 
not being used to undennine religion, and he was 
much more alive to it.s importance than many of 
the ‘ liberal ’ theologians of his time. In 1855 the 
final vote of £30,000 for the construction of the 
museum at Oxford would have been lost if he and 
his friends had not supported it ( 16 . iv. 332). One 
of his last sermons bore the characteristically 
cumbrous title U U’ science^ not Science^ admrse to 
Faith (London, 1878), and is described by his bio¬ 


grapher with good reason ‘as a permanent and 
most valuable contribution to the right under¬ 
standing of the relations between Religion and 
Science” (Liddon, iv. 335 ; cf. p. 80). In regard to 
the science of Biblical criticism Pusey, it is well 
known, withdrew his first book. The Theology of 
Germany^ from circulation {ih. i. 175) and never 
relaxed from an attitude of inflexible conservatism. 

It .should be noted, however, that this was due 
not t-o any obscurantist aversion to free inquiry, 
but, like everything else in his life, to his pre¬ 
occupation with practical religion and to his con¬ 
victions about the truth and unity of the Christian 
Revelation. The new views, he felt, were in large 
measure the products of an intellectual atmo¬ 
sphere in which the truth of the Incarnation was 
ignored or denied, and the writers tended to ibe 
‘totally insensible to the religious import’of the 
literature with wdiich they were dealing (ih. i. 73, 
iv. 65, 74 ). His ‘ Fal)ian tactics ’ in regard to 
their work have probably contributed much more 
than would often be acRiiowdedged towards the 
creation of the far more satisfactory atmosphere in 
wdiioh Iviglish theologians are able to work to-day. 

6 . Practical interest in church work.—Pusey’s 
work hafc left a considerable mark upon the insti¬ 
tutions and methods of the Anglican Church, no 
less than 11 non her theology. Of these the revival 
of tlic* ‘religious life’ is the most remarkable. 
His desire for sisterhoods sprang perhaps originally 
from his sense of the spiritual needs of the great 
cities and of the lac.k of outlet for the religious 
energies of unmarried women rather than from any 
deliberate intention to re-establish monasticism, 
but his Patristic studies (Liddon, iii. 2) had made 
him feel tliat the life of virgin self-consecration 
w’as an essential feature of the Catholic tradition, 
and so the two motives were closely combined. 
He had made it a subject of prayer for some years, 
and this seemed to tind its first answ’er in the 
strong desire of his eldest daughter Lucy, who 
died ill 1844 at the age of 16, to devote herself to a 
single life and to work for the poor. He wrote 
from her <leathbed to Newman : 

• I ventured to give her in charge to pray for us all in the 
presence of her Redeemer, and, if it might be, for those institu¬ 
tions to which she had herself hoped to belong ' (ift. h. 580). 
IMarian Hughes, who died in 1913 as mother of the 
Convent of the Holy Trinity in Oxford, dedicated 
henself to the ‘religious life ’ as early as 1841 (» 6 . 
iii. 10 ), and tlio lirst community for women was 
founde<l on 26th March 1845. Its superior. Miss 
Langston, was later one of the nurses taken by 
Florence Nightingale to the Crimea (Maria Trench, 
Story of Dr. Pusefs Life, London, 1900, p. 279). 
R. Nl. Henson, the founder of the first revived 
coiniiiiinity for men in 1866, was also one of Pusey s 
intimate friends (Letters of Richard Meux Henson, 
Oxfor(t, 1916, pp. 6 , 206, 328).* ^ ^ 

Pusey’s overwhelming sense of the failure ot tlie 
Church to minister to the great cities showed itself 
also in relation to the ordinary parochial system. 
At the time when he was composing the tract on 
baptism in 1835 he wrote an article on the need for 
new churches in London which gave the stimulus 
to Bishop Blomtield’s Metropolitan Churches 
Fiind.2 lie and his wife gave up their carriage, 
and started to live much more simply in order 
that he might subscribe to the fund. In 1845 he 
founded anonymously the Church of St. Saviour s, 
Leeds, which was consecrated in the same month 
as Newman seceded, and the course of nineteen 
sermons whicli were preached during the octave of 
the consecration was the first of those ‘ parochial 


1 Cf. also Bussell’s Dr. Pusey, 108 ff. ; for the only ^nipleto 
account of modern Anglican conmuini ties see f L. 01 lard and 
r. _ Church Uxsiory London, 


1 Robert Oreg&ry, 1819-1911: being the Autobiography of 
Robert Gregory, D.D., Dean of St. Paul s, London, 191.-. 


1912. 

2 Liddon, i. 329. and iv. 82. 
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missions’ which have now 

feature of Kn-iisii c/iureh wort.' In C( "nitwit 
with this aksorhino inforest in tiicsjnritim/ welfare 
o/theftroat fitio-s may he nienfioned the per-soiial | 
Iwlii that i’lisey oave in Bethnal Green duiin^r the 
ontnre.'ik of cJiolerfi in IS66.^ , j i 

The ]»el•^on;li reminiscences recorded by those 
with whom Jie worked there j^ive a pleasant and 
vivid inijiression of his jiorsonality. 

‘I served on the Committee of the hospit/ftl with Dr. Ihisey, 
wrote a cler^yjiittn, ‘and \’erj'often I met him at the bedside 
of the patients—simple, tender-hearted, and full of sympathy. 

If the word “sweet” had not become somewhat eantinp—I 
should say there was something inevpiessibly sweet in the 
smile and quiet laughter which so brightened his face when 
he was pleased and hopeful’(Liddon, iv. 143). This smile of 
PuHcy's, it may be noted, was appreciated also by one who was 
far from being his admirer in other ways. ‘Jenny Lind,' 
wrote Dean Stanlej’ in 1848, ‘ has been in Oxford for tlircedays. 
It’hen animated she i.s perfectly lovely, and her smile is, with 
the excfpti<m of Dr. Pusey's, the most lieavonly I ever beheld’ 
(Leftt'rs ()/ J. li. Mozley, London, 1SS6, p. 19(5; cf. also Liddon, 
iii. 108). 

PiLsey’s inliiience upon individuals was very 
CTeat. h'roni 1838 onAvards lie heard confessions 
from persons in every rank of life (Russel I, p. 78), 
and, tiioiio^li strongly opposed to any idea of mak¬ 
ing priv'ate confession compulsory, he ns<nl fre¬ 
quently to urge its practical necessity in tlio case 
of certain sins.^ His arlaptafions of Roman 
Catholic books of devotion, sucli as Scnpoli’t 
Spiritual Combat,* tliou;^di much criticized at the 
time,® have ^^reatly enricdied the spiritual life of 
An^^Iicaris, and helped to hreak down a great deal 
of the prejudice Avhich is due to ignorance again.st 
tlie Roman Cliurch, In 185G he lield a devotional 
conference of clergy for a week in his house, and 
was one of tlie pioneers in beginning .systematic 
‘ retreats ’ (q/v.).^ In this connexion also should be 
mentioned his commentary on T/ie Minor Frophets 
(tdxford, 1877), and his little volume of Pricate 
Prayers (Loudon, 1883), which shows the simplic¬ 
ity and fervour of his own devotional life. No 
undertaking for Avhich he was resjtonsible was 
nearer to his heart than the ‘ Companions of the 
Love of Jesus, engaged in Perpetual Intercession 
for the Conversion of Sinner.s,’ and the volume of 
Eleven Addresses (Oxford, 1868) given in a ret reat 
for tliis gild would suggest wliy a place has been 
soinetiines claimed for him among the English 
saints." 

7. Pusey’s principal controversies.— 

1841-46. Jerusalem bishopric—the relation of the Church of 
England to Lutlieranism. 

. His sermon on the Eucharist condemned. 

. Letter to the English Churchinan on Newman’s 
Beces.sion. 

. The condemned doctrine of the Eucharist re.asserted 
and not challenged—‘ the power of the keys.’ 

1847. . The fiorham judgment—the doctrine of baptism. 

. The Denison c.ase—the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, i 
ISfiO. . Esaays and licvieu'S. 

IShfi-TO. Reunion with the Roman Church. 


PYGMIES.-See Dwarfs and Pyomibs, Nr. 

OKIL1.0S AND Negritos. 


PYRRHONISM.— See Sceptics. 


1843. 

1845. 


1846. 


1870. . Use of the Atlianasian Creed. 

1871. . The Purchas case—ritual questions (see also Liddon, 

iv. ch. viii.). For Pusey’s attitude towards changes 
in religious ceremonial cf. also ib. ii. 14‘2, iv. 210, 369. 

1878. . Declaration on confession and absolution. 

1879. . Dean Farrar’s Eternal Hope. 

Lttkraturic.— H. P. Liddon, Life of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey*, 4 vola., London, 1893-94; G. W. E. Russell, Dr. 
Pusey, ‘Leaders of the Church’ series, do. 1907 (popular and 
throwing much fresh light on his personality, csp. chs. xii. and 
xiii.); a complete bibliography of Pusey’s printed books, 
pamphlets, and sermons is given in Liddon, iv. 395-453, 
Special mention may be made of The Church of England leaves 
her Children free to whom to open their Grief Oxford, 1850, 
The Doctrine of the Real Presence as contained in the Fathers, 
do. 1855, What is of Faith as to everlasting Punishment f do. 

1880. For letters to the archbishop of Canterbury (1842) and 
to the bishop of London (1851) see Liddon, ii. 278, iii. 297. 

Alhept Way. 


1 Liddon, ii. 497. 2 Jb. iv. 141. 3 /&. ijj. and Iv. 265 

4 L. Scupoli, The Spiritual Combat, with the Path of 
Paradise, Eng. tr. [by E. B. Pusey], London, 1846. 

» Liddon, ii. 394. 8 Ib. iii. 377. 

7 Cf. a letter of Newman's about him, quoted in Liddon, I. 389, 


PYTHAGORAS AND PYTHAGOREAN- 
ISM. — I. Pythagoras.— Pythagoras was regarded 
as more than Jiiimau by tlio membor.s of the society 
wliicli lie fouiuled, and all dilleronces between them 
were supposed to be settled bv the formula aurds 
i<pa, ipse dixit. On tlie otlier hand, he had left no 
written .statement of his doctrine, and little more 
than a century after his death the most divergent 
accounts of it were already current. We find some 
Pythagoreans denying that the practice of abstin¬ 
ence formed any part at all of the master’s teaching, 
while others gave it the first ])la(;e. This diver¬ 
gence seems to have arisen from the ambiguous 
character of the society, which was from the lirst 
at once a religious order and a scienlilic school. 
We shall see grounds for thinking tliat tlie two 
f Iiirigs were one in the mind of Pythagoras himsolf, 
but the scientific .side of his doctrine inevitably 
attracted some, while others clung to his religious 
beliefs and practices. By the Ith cent. n.C. tlie 
divergence had become so great that it is iiard to 
find anything in c’ommon between tlie two sects 
except their reverence for the name of Pythagoras. 

As is natural, we have no direct testimony from 
the Pytliagorists of the strict observance, though 
the denials of the more enlightened members of ( he 
.society Avould sufficiently jirove tlieir existence. 
Lorturiatcly, however, (hey were a favourite sub¬ 
ject of ridicule with the 4th cent, comic poets, and 
we still have a considerable number of fragments 
in which tliey are made fun of for their squalid 
and penurious ways. It is perfectly plain (hat 
they did, as a matter of fact, alislain not only from 
meat but from lisb, and tliat they Avore a peculiar 
costume and Avent barefooted. They also looked 
for a privileged position in the next Avorld, and 
regarded their present life as a sojourn in a strange 
land (d7ro5r;/xfa). For the rest, they are said to have 
been lous}' and dirty, Avliicli is the impression that 
ascetics are apt to make on men of (lie world. 

This is a matter of such importance for the histor}' of Greek 
reIiKi<'>n that it may he well to give translation.'^ of a few frag- 
meiit.‘». The original.s will he most readily found in A. W. 
Piekard'Uambridi^e, Select Frogjtwnts of the Greek Comic Poets 
(Oxford, 1900), to which refeiences are added. Aristojihon, in 
Wm Pythagorist, says: ‘In heaven’s name, do you think the 
men of former tluAs that turned Pythavorista were so squalid 
heeau.se tfiey liked it, or that they enjoyed wearing coarse 
cloaks? Not a hit of it, in my opinion. It \\as from necessity, 
seeing they haiin’t a thing, that they invented a fine pretext 
for economy, and established canons useful to the poor. Why, 
serve up to them fi.sh or meat, and if they don't eat it up toes 
and all. I’m ready to be hanged ten times ’ (Pickard-Cainhridge, 
p. 69). And again ; ‘ He said he had descended to the dwelling- 
place of those below and had beheld each class of them, and 
that the Pythagorists had a great advantage over all the dead. 

He said that Pluto would eat with them alone because of their 
piety’-—‘The god is not particular, then, if he likes to keep 
company witli such dirty fellows!' . . . 'And they eat vege¬ 
tables and wivsh them down with water, and none of our young 
men wouhl put up with their lirie and their old cloaks and their 
avoidance of baths’ (ib. p. 70). In the Tarentines of Alexis, the 
following dialogue occurred: ‘The Pythagorisers, as we are 
told, neither eat fish nor anything else w’ith life in it (c/n/zuyov), 
and they alone drink no wine.'—‘ Epicharides eats dogs, though, 
and he is one of the Pythagoreans.’—‘Yes, but he kills them 
first; for then they no longer have life in them.’—‘They live on 
Pythagorisms and subtle words and chiselled thoughts {<f)pov- 
Ti'5ec), and their daily fare is this. A fresh loaf for each and a 
cup of water, that’s all.’—‘ Why, that is prison fare !’ (ib. p. 80). 
Other extracts will be found in Diels, Vorsokratiker^, Berlin, 
191‘2, i. 373. It will be observed that the comic {xiets of the 4th 
cent, speak of the Pythagorists very much as Aristxiphanes 
speaks of Socrates, The reference of Aristonhori to the Descent 
into Hades ixardfiaai^ ei?’At5ov) U of special importance for the 
reconstruction of the bystem. The passage about the dnoBrifiia 
will be referred to later in another connexion. 

. On the other side, we have the statements of 
Aristoxenus of Taruntum, who had been personally 
acquainted with the leading Pythagoreans of the 
beginning of the 4tli cent. B.C., and Avho had been 
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a disciple of the Pytliai^orean Xenophilii.s before he 
joined the school of Aristotle. He affirmed that 
Pvthagoras only enjoined abstinence from the flesh 
of the ploughing ox and the ram ; and, with respect 
to the mysterious tabu on beans, he said that, as a 
matter of fact, they were the favourite vegetable 
of Pythagoras, who valued their laxative proper- 
ties. He also said that Pythagoras had a weak¬ 
ness for the flesh of young porkers and tender kids. 
In a similar spirit, though without the character¬ 
istic exaggeration of Aristoxenus, Dicauirchus of 
Messene, another disciple of Aristotle, who main¬ 
tained even against his master tlie superiority of 
the active to the contemplative life, endeavoured 
to represent Pythagoras as a legislator and states¬ 
man.^ No doubt it is this divergence that accounts 
for the almost total silence of our earliest authori¬ 
ties about Pythagoras himself. Plato was very 
deeply interested in Pythagorean doctrine, and it 
is a very remarkable fact that the name of Pytha¬ 
goras occurs once only in his writings,'* snd all 
that we are told in that passage is that he won his 
followers’ aflection in an unusual degree (5ia</)fp6i/Tws 
■ffyain/jOrj) by teaching them a ‘way of life.’ 

‘Even at the present daj’,* adds Socrates, ‘their guccessorH 
are conspicuous by their manner of life, to which they give the 
name of Pythagorean.* 


So far as it goes, this is evidence that, at the 
supposed date of the conversation report od in the 
Republicy some time before the close of the 5 th 
cent., the ‘ Pythagorean life ’ was known at Athens i 
and regarded as an original part of the system. 
Even the scientific Pythagoreans are mentioned 
only once in Plato by that name, in the passage 
where Socrates is made to say that the Pytha¬ 
goreans (Ili/^a 76 pei 0 i) regard music and astronomy 
as sister sciences.® On the other hand, Plato has 
a great deal to say about the views of people whom 
we know from other sources to have been Pytha¬ 
goreans ; the strange thing is that, for all Plato 
tells us, we should only have been able to guess 
this even of such leading men as Philolaus and 
Echecrates. Generally he introduces Pythagorean 
philosophical views anonymously as those of ‘ in¬ 
genious persons’ {Kofxypol rti'es), or the like, and he 
does not even .say that Tiimcus the Locrian, into 
whose mouth he has placed an unmistakably 
Pythagorean cosmology, was a member of the 
society. We are left to infer it from the fact that 
he comes from Italy. This reticence must surely 
he deliberate, and Aristotle imitates his master^s 
caution. I’lie name of Pythagoras occurs only 
twice in the genuine Aristotelian writings that 
have come down to us. In one passage w^e are 
told that Alcrmeon was a young man in the old 
age of Pythagoras, which is a useful piece of 
information ; the other * is a mere quotation from 
Alcidamas to the effect that ‘the men of Italy 
honoured Pythagoras.’ When Aristotle has to 
discuss definite Pythagorean theories, he uses 
studiously vague phrases like ‘ the men of Italy 
who are called Pythagoreans.’ By great good 
fortune, however, he also wrote a special treatise 
on the Pythagoreans, which is lost, but is quoted 
by later writers. These quotations are invaluable ; 
for they are evidence that the miraculous legend 
of Pythagoras was not, as might have been snp- 

losed, the invention of a far later age, but was 
Known at Athens in the 4th century. It ni^ be 
assumed that Aristotle heard it from some of the 
Pythagorists of wffioni the contemporary comic 
poets made fun. Pythagoreanism was not at all 
congenial to him, and he probably wished to repre¬ 
sent Pythagoras as a charlatan. 

1 For references and a discussion of the sources the tradi¬ 
tional life of Pythafforas see Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy , 

4 A. r9&« 2». ‘ B- “• 




Tlie intention of Aristotle seems to be shown by his statement 
that Pvthafforas busied himself with the theorj' of nuuibers, but 
that ‘he did not break with the miraclemongering of Phcrc- 
cydes* (n^v ^epeKvSov rtparonouai ovK anearri).^ At a later date 
Apollonius of Tyuna (a.v.) and lamblichus were delighted to be 
able to quote Aristotle’s authority for the miracles of Pytlia- 
goras, and in this way that philosopher unwittingly became one 
of the foumlers of Neo-Pythagoreanism—a thing which was 
enough to make him turn in his grave. 

The earliest reference to Pytliagoras is a practi¬ 
cally contemporary one. Xenophanes, like Pytha¬ 
goras himseli, was one of tlie Ionian ^migr^s who 
nuind a home in the West ‘when the Mede 
appeared’; and some verses from an ele^ of his 
are quoted by Diogenes Laertius,® in whicn we are 
told of Pythagonis that he once heard a dog 
howling and appealed to its mfi^ter not to beat it 
as he recognized the voice of a departed friend. It 
is I rue that Pythagoras is lot named in the verses 
themselv'es, but Diogenes, or rather the writer 
fi( 111 whom he is excerpting, is more than usually 
}irecise in his metliod ot citation ; for ho says that 
tliey occurred in the elegy of which the first line is 
a vcise which lie quotes. It is clear, then, that he 
had ttic tv;ude elegy before him, and he can hardly 
have* been mistaken when he said it referred to 
Pytb.igoras, If that is so, we have contemporary 
evir.em:e of the fact that Pythagoras tauglit the 
dov trine of transmigration or rebirth (iraXtyycveala). 
'D-b verses are satirical, as wo should expect from 
>x enophaiies, and the next reference to Pythagoras 
hostile too. Heraclitus said of Pythagoras* 
lhat he had carried scientific inquiry {la-Toplij) 
farther than any one, that he claimed its results 
as a wisdom of his own, and turned them into an 
art of mischief {KaKorex^lr^), Later still, though 
within a century of the time of Pythagoras, 
Herodotus * speaks of him as ‘ not the weakest 
sophist {i.e, scientific man) of the Hellenes,’ and 
says he had been told by the Greeks of the Helles¬ 
pont that the legendary Scythian Salmoxis had 
Dcen a slave of Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, at 
Samos, and had learnt from him the strange 
doctrine of immortality. Herodotus does not 
Vielieve this, for he is of opinion that Salmoxis 
lived many years before Pythagoras; but the 
story is evidence that Pythagoras was well known 
in the 5th cent, both as a man of science and as a 
preacher of immortality, and that is what we want 
to know. 

The Life of Pythagoras by Diogenes Laertius is 
a farrago of Alexandrian erudition and speculation, 
while those by Porphyry and lamblichus are sub¬ 
sequent to the romantic reconstruction of the story 
by Apollonius of Tyana. They all contain, how¬ 
ever, a good deal of material derived from Aristo¬ 
xenus and Dica 3 archu 8 , which may embody 
genuine tradition in such statements as have no 
connexion with the particular views regarding 
Pythaguras which they were anxious to propagate. 
The historical setting came mainly from Tinueus 
of Tauromenium in Sicily, who was anything but 
a trustworthy historian, but who had special means 
of access to original sources for the history of the 
West. The facts that we can really be said to 
know may be very briefly stated. Pytliagoras, 
son of Mnesarchus, was a Samian, and the period 
of his activity fell in the second half of the 6th 
century B.C. According to Aristoxenus, he emi¬ 
grated from Samos because he would not submit to 
the tyranny of Polycrates, which seems probable 
enough, though we do not require any special 
explanation for the emigration of lonians to the 
west at this date. He found a new home at 
Croton, a powerful Achaian colony in the Gulf of 
Tarentum, famous for its healthy climate and the 
number of Olympic victors it produced. Here he 
established his society, which was at once a religi- 
1 Arieiotle, frajf. 191 (KoteX 2 viii. 30. 

» Frag. 17 (Bywater). * iv. 9f>. 
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ous order and a srliool of science. It soon acquired 
a dominant position in Croton and the otlier 
Achaian states of these parts, and this naturally 
called forth a strong opposition, which was led by 
Cylon, a wealthy noble. It seems certain that 
Epliorus and 'rirnaeiis connected the outbreak of 
opposition to Pythagoras with the war between 
Croton and Sj^baris, which ended with the destruc¬ 
tion of the latter in 510 B.c. In any case, Tinueus 
said that Pythagoras lived at Croton for ^verity 

f rears, and then emigrated to Metapontum, where 
le died. He also said that the Metapontines con¬ 
secrated his house as a temple ; and Cicero t<dls us ^ 
that, when he visited Metapontum, he refused to 
go to the house where he was to stay till he had 
seen the place where Pythagoras died. The opposi¬ 
tion of the nartisans of Cylon to the Pythagorists 
was carried on after their founder’s death, and 
ended in a regular massacre, from which very few 
of them escaped. Polybius tells us'-^ that the days 
when they set lire to the lodges (aw^dpia) of the 
Pythagoreans were followed by a period of dis- 
turbamie in Magna Graecia, ‘ as was natural, 
seeing that the leading men of every state had so 
unexpectedly perished,’ and the Greek cities of 
S. Italy were iilled with bloodshed, civil war, and 
confusion of every kind, till at last they got the 
assistance of the Achaians in the Peloponnese, 
whose colonists they were, in restoring tranquil¬ 
lity. No date is given anywhere for this persecu¬ 
tion, but Aristoxenus said that only two of the 
Pythagoreans in Croton escaped. Lysis and Archii>- 
pus—for whom Plutarch* substitutes Ly.sis and 
IMiilolaus. We know that Lysis was the teacher 
of Ejiaminondas at Thebes, and, as Kpaminondas 
cannot have been born much before 42U B.c., Lysis 
must have been still living in 400 B.c. We must 
assume, then, that the great persecution took 
place somewhere about the middle of the 5th 
century. On the other hand, must have been 
before the establishment of a Panhellenic colony 
by Pericles near the deserted site of Sybaris (444 
B.C. ), or we should have heard of the.se troubles in 
that connexion. It is evident from Plutarch that 
the Pythagoreans played a very important part at 
Thebes, and that it was now one of the chief scats 
of the society. We know from Plato’s Fheedo* 
that Philolaus was resident there some time during 
the last twenty years of the 6th cent., and also® 
that Echecrates and others, whom we know from 
Aristoxenus to have been Pythagoreans, were 
settled at Phlius near Sicyon. Some time before 
the death of Socrates, however, it must have 
become safe for the Pythagoreans to show them¬ 
selves in S. Italy again, for we gather that Philo¬ 
laus had already left Tiiebes by that time, and we 
know that he settled at Tarentum, henceforth the 
chief seat of the society, where it is represented in 
the next generation by the distinguished mathe¬ 
matician, statesman, and general, Archytas, the 
friend of Plato. The Pythagoreans of Tarentum 
were the centre of the opposition to Dionysius i. of 
Syracuse, and it was at their request that Plato 
undertook the education of his successor, Dio- 
nysitis II. The story of Damon and Phintias, which 
Aristoxenus said he was told by Dionysius himself 
when in exile, belongs to this period. 

The uncertainty of the chronology is a great difficulty. The 
dates usually given for Pythagoras himself were obtained by 
the usual process of synchronizing his fortieth year (hla a<e/u^ or 
/ioniit) with the most important event of his middle life. This 
was taken to be his emigration to Italy ; and, on the basis of the 
statement of Aristoxenus referred to above, that was dated 
by the era of Poly crates (632 b.c.). It is also clear that some 
estimates w'ere based on the dates of the previous incarnations 

1 De Fin. v. 2 (4). a ii. 30. 

* De Genio Socratis, 683 A (13). 

4 61 D. Simmias and Cebes are young men in 899 b.c., and had 
been disciples of Philolaus at Thebes. 

8 67 A. 


of J *3 thagoros aa Aithalidos and Euphorbus.^ If we could be 
quite sure that Timaeus and Ephorus were right in connecting 
Pythagoras with the war between Sybaris and (Jroton (611 B.c.), 
that would be a fixed point, though we cannot tell how old 
he may have been at the time. The residence of the leading 
Pythagoreans at Thebes towards the end of the 6th (‘ent. is also 
a fact, and it is not going too far to suggest that the brilliant 
career of Epaminondas and the brief supremacy of Theljes in 
(Ireece may be traced to their inspiration. At any rate Aris¬ 
totle 2 <juote8 from Alcidamas the remark that, as soon as ths 
‘philosophers’ became the leaders of the Thebans, the city 
prospered. Plutarch, who knew his Bceotian history and who 
made use of Boeotian writers, in his dialogue dc Genio Socratis 
describes the coinersation that took place among the con 
Hpirators on the winter night of 379 b.c., when Pelopidas freeni 
Thebes by seizing the Cadmea. He tells us that the conspira¬ 
tors had met in the house of Simmias, the pNthagorean disciple 
of Socrates wliorn we know from the Vhn-ilo, and that, while 
they were talking, Epaminondas, who disapproved of their 
project, introduced a Pythagorean from Italy, Theanor of 
Croton, who had come to pour libations on tlie tomb of Lysis, 
W'hose spirit had appeared to the brethren and told them of his 
death. He relates how, after the massacre at Metapontum, 
from which only L}8i8 and Philolaus escaped, it was unknow-n 
w’tiere Lysis w'as, till Gorgias of Leontini reported having met 
him at Thebes. The Pythagoreans in Italy w'ished to send for 
Lysis or to recover his remains if he were dead, but were pre¬ 
vented by the civil wars and tyrannies prevailing at the time. 
Theanor did not, however, intend to disturb his body now ; 
for he had heard a voice while he waUdied by the tomb bidding 
him leave it where it was, and he saw that Epaminondas had 
given Lysis a proper Pytluagorean burial down to the most 
secret details. No doubt this may be a romance, but it implies 
a very definite historical background in the mind of Plutarch, 
and he knew what he was talking about. 

Pythagoras was an Ionian, and it is absurd to 
make him the champion of the ‘ Dorian aristocratic 
ideal,’ as most German writers since A. Boeckli 
and O. Miiller have done. To begin with, what 
they mean by the ‘ Dorian ideal ’ is really a fancy 

I deture of the Spartan and Cretan ideal invented 
)V Athenian conservatives of the 5th cent, and 
popularized by Athenian philosophers. Corinth 
and Syracuse were as ourely Dorian as Siiarta, and 
])rohal)ly more so, and they will not fit into this 
|)icture. The source of the impression that there 
IS something Dorian about Pytha^oriam is simply 
that the few fragments of genuine Pythagorean 
writing that survive belong to the generation when 
the Dorian Tarentum was the chief seat of the 
school, and were naturally conijiosed, not indeed 
in the local dialect of that city, hut in the ‘ common 
Doric’ which was the literary language of Sicily 
and 8. Italy at the time. The very numerous for¬ 
geries of Pythagorean writings naturally followed 
this model, and so there has come to be a sort of 
Doric veneer on the surface of Pythagorism. But 
Croton, Metapontum, and the other original seats 
of the society were not Dorian, hut Achaian, and 
there was no love lo.st between Dorians and 
Achaians, especially in Italy. Herodotus tells us* 
that the Sybarites accused the Crotoniates of 
getting the better of them by Dorian help—a 
suggestion which the Crotoniates rejiudiated with 
imiignation. Besides, if a Crotoniate at this date 
had anything important to say, he would have 
written in Ionic (as Alcmteon of Croton, who was 
a young man in the old age of Pythagora.s, am^ears 
to have done); for Ionic was the recognized dialect 
for serious works, and even the Dorians used it. 
The literary use of Doric, except for farces and 
satires, dates only from the reaction against 
Athens caused by the Peloponnesian War. Grote 
protested long a^o against the annexation of 
Croton to the Dorians by Boeckh, and his protest 
has at last been listened to in Germany by Eduard 
Meyer. ^ 

Nor is there any evidence that the Pythagorists 
espoused the cause of the aristocracy. They were 
a religious association, and we are told a good 
deal about the severe tests applied by Pythagoras 
to asnirants to the novitiate, out there is no hint 
that oirth or wealth was essential. The character- 

I Laqueur, in HermeSf xlli. [1907] 680 ff. 

9 Rhet. B. 28, 1398b ig. 8 y. 44. 

4 Gesch. de$ Aliertuim, Stuttgart, 1884-1902, vol. ii. g 502, note. 
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istic of such associations in Greece and elsewhere 
is just that any one is admitted to membership 
who is able and willing to fullil their requirements, 
whatever his condition may be. The prominent 
part played in the society by women from the very 
first depends on this. It is probably true that 
Pythagoras dissuaded the Crotoniates from giving 
up the refugees from Sybaris, but that was surely 
because they were suppliants, and not because they 
were aristocrats, if indeed they were, of which 
there is no evidence. Aristoxenus said expressly 
that Cylon, the leader of the opposition to Pytha¬ 
goras, was a man distinguislied by birth, position, 
and wealth, not a popular leader, as modern writers 
assert. Moreover, when the Pythagoreans did 
return to Italy, they settled at Tarentum, which 
was an extremely democratic state, and it is hard 
to see anything else that could have recommended 
a Dorian city to them. It is true that Archytaa 
was at the head of the Tarentine government for 
years, but he owed his position to popular election. 
Lastly, though Empedocles {q.v.) mny not have 
lieen a member of the Pythagorean .society, he was 
certainly an enthusiastic admirer of l^ythagoras, 
and seems to have taken him as his model ; and 
Empedocles was the leader of the democratic party 
in another Dorian state, Agrigen turn. 

It is no doubt posHibie that there is 8 onie truth in tho state¬ 
ment of some authorities tiiat the family of r> tha^mras was 
descended from a certain llippasus, who left Phil tig rather than 
submit to the conqueniiir Dorians. The exiles settled fi/st at 
Lemnos, from which island they were after\Nard 0 expelled b\ 
the Athenians, when the family of P\ thaKoras settled at Samos 
Pausaniasl heard this account of the matter at Phlius itself, 
and it is noteworthy that Echecrates and otiier Pythajjoreans 
settled at Phlius in later days, and that the name Hippasus is 
well known as that of a Pythatforean who revealed the secrets 
of the society. That makes no difference, however, to the 
lonism of Pythagoras; for the exiles from Phlius belonged to 
the original population who were settled in the /Kgcan before the 
Aoiiaians came, and whom we must identify with the Arca<iians 
on the one hand and the lonians on the other. If the family of 
Pythagoras preserved the memory of these things, he would be 
less than ever inclined to sympathize v,\ih ‘Dorian ideals.' 
Nor were the Achaians Dorians. It may be that they spoke a 
very similar dialect, though we have not sutlicient remains 
of it t-o be sure, but tiiat can be sufllciently accounted 
for if we suppose that they l^oth adopted the language of tlie 
original population before the not very remote date when the 
lonians took to saying instead of Valig, for instance. The 
retention of the old pronunciation by backward communities is 
normal. Tho whole que.slion has been needlessly coumlicated 
by the unwarranted assumption that the Arcado-Cynriote 
dialect is Achaian, whereas iL is most closely akin to the dialect 
of Homer. It has actually lioen said that'P\lhagoras changed 
his name from Pythagoras in order to signify his adhesion to 
the ‘ Dorian ideal ’ I Of course the form is due to the fact that 
we generally read of him in Attic writers \Nho use the Attic 
form, and there is no reason to suppose that he ever called 
himself anything else but nv6ay6pri<:, as he was still called by 
Democritus. 


2. Pythagorean religion.—In the light of modern 
anthropology, the Pythagorean religion has become 
a good deal ea.sier to understand than it was. We 
can see that, so far as the leadini^ ideas on which 
it was based are concerned, it might have arisen 
anywhere ; for tho.se ideas are primitive and world¬ 
wide. The first of them is that the soul can leave 
the body temporarily or permanently and take up 
its abode in another body. The second is the kin¬ 
ship of men and beasts, which makes it possible 
for the same soul to inhabit the bodies of either. 
The third is the necessity of observing certain 
abstinences or tabus. To make a religion out of 
these ideas, it only requires a great teacher to give 
them an ethical character which they do not in- 
herently po.ssess, and that is why we find so ma-py 
resemblances in Pythagorism to systems which 
can have no historical connexion with it- oo«ie 
of these had already struck people in the 5th 
century. Herodotus ^ notes the agreement of the 
Pythagorean rule to bury the dead in linen with 
lu 18 1 This explains why Aristoxenus called Pythagoras 
a ix^rr^niam' 4th Jnt. B-C- t^e ; 

Miltiades expeUed from Lemnos were called Tyrrhenians. ^ 

2 H. 81. 


the Egyptian practice of excluding wool from 
temples, and he hints ^ that not only this, but the 
belief in immortality and tran.smigration, came 
from Egypt. The rule about linen is simply, of 
course, a consequence of the tabu on wool as an 
animal product, and may arise independently in 
many places ; and Herodotus was wrong in suppos¬ 
ing tiiat the Egyptians believed in transmigration. 
It was probably an impression that he gathered 
from the semi-animal figures on the monuments. 
As the geographical horizon became wider, Pytha¬ 
goras was sent fartlier and farther afield for his 
religious instruction—to the Chaldreans and the 
Druids and other peoples. In modern times his 
system has been cierived from China, and even 
now there are those who think it came from India. 
Now there are certainly some striking resemblances 
between I'ythagorism and Buddliism, though the 
difierences are more striking still. That can be 
ex})lained quite naturally, however, when we re- 
member that the Hindus, like the Greeks, bad a 
bent for philosophy, and that tho operation of 
pidlosophical speculation on the same ha.sis of 
primitive belief would naturally yield somewhat 
siinilar results. The question of Egyptian influence 
i.s on ral lier a different footing ; for it is historically 
po..iH;l>le, and, if we remember the clo.se connexion 
hctwe<*n Polyorates of Samos and Amasis of Egypt, 
it will seem quite likely that Pythagoras visited 
Egypt. If we could find any real trace of Egyptian 
iiiHuence, we should not hesitate in admitting it. 
It is strange, however, that Herodotus does not 
say that Pythagoias had ever been in Egypt, and 
that the first statement that he hod occurs in a 
work which expressly disclaims any historical 
cliaracter, the Busiris of Isocrates, and in a passage 
obviously based on the somewhat obscure remark 
of Heroilotus. We must rememlier, too, that what 
Pythagoras might have learnt in Egypt at that 
date would have been the confused arm artificial 
theology of tho Saite period, and we can find no 
trace of that. We shall see that the religion of 
Pythagoras, like everything else about him, has a 
definitely Ionian character, and that tlie doctrine 
of rebirth or transmigration was known in the 
iEgean before his time. 

Tho word • nietcmnsychoHis,’ by which this doctrine is gener¬ 
ally known, has only very late authority, and is based on a 
confusion of ideas; for it would mean that the same body was 
inhabited sm ccssively by different souls. The correct term 
would have been ucrwaio^aTwcric, which is actually used by 
Plotinus and the Christian apologists. The proper expression 
is undoubtedly ira\iyytvt<ria^ or rebirth. 

The first point to notice is the intimate associa¬ 
tion of Pytnagori.srn with the cult of Apollo at 
Delos. We know from the Homeric Hymn that 
the Apollonia (q.v.) at Delos had become a meeting- 
place for all lonians long before the time of Pytha¬ 
goras, though their official chief deity was the 
Minyan god Poseidon Helikonios, who presided 
over tho Panionion at Mycale. Now, as L. R. 
Farnell has rightly insisted, Apollo Lykeios, the 
wolf-god (who has nothing to do with the sun in 
cla.ssical Greek literature) comes from the north, 
and his connexion with Lycia, which may have 
been called after him, is secondary, and due to 
Achaian colonization in those parts. Everything 
points to his having been a god of the northerners 
who took the place of the old iE^ean rulers in the 
I4th century B.c. There is nothing strange in his 
having been adopted by the lonian.s. When great 
sanctuaries like that at Delos are established, the 
seats of the gods become fixed, even though the 
people to whom they originally belonged have dis¬ 
appeared or been absorbed, as tlie Achaians were by 
the lonians of the vEgean. In much the same way, 
those Achaians who were able to maintain their 
separate nationality after the Dorian conquest of 
1 ii. 123. 
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the Peloponnese, when they expelled the Ionian 
from the southern shore of the Corinthian Gulfj 
took over the worship of Poseidon Helikonios 
which they found there. The most interesting 
trace of the northern origin of Apollo is the bring 
ing of the ofFerings of the Hyperboreans to Delo: 
every year by one or more ancient routes, and 
Apollo himself was supposed to revisit the Hyper¬ 
boreans annually. ISow Aristotle wrote in hif 
work on the Pythagoreans that the citizens oi 
Croton gave the name of Apollo Hyperboreus to 
Pythagoras. 

For the Hyperboreang and their offerings gee Farnell, CG^ 
Iv. 99 ff. They are found in the legend of Delphi too. The 
gtory told to Herodotus at Delog was as follows: ‘The holy 
things wrapped in wheaten straw were carried from the Hy]>er 
boreans to the Scythians, and were passed on by them fron, 
people to people till they reat:hed the Adriatic. Thence they 
were sent southwards and were received by the men of Dodona, 
who were the first of the Hellenes to receive them. From 
Dodona they came down to the Malian Gulf and crossed to 
Eubflca, whence they were passed on from town to town till they 
reached Carystus, and from Carystus they were conveyed by the 
Carystians to Tenos, without touching at Andros, and the 
Tenians handed them on to Delos.’i Pausanias^ mentions 
another route by way of Sinope which has puzzled scholars. If 
it should prove to be the case that the Hittites spoke an Indo- 
European tongue of the same type as the Italo-Celtic, the mean¬ 
ing of this will be clear enough, and, in view of that, which 
seems to be more than a possibility, the Achaian character of 
Apollo becomes important. Now, in discussing another Hyper¬ 
borean institution, the Olympian crown of wild olive, Pausanias 
gives us the following information ‘ Olen the Lycian, in his 
Hymn to Achaiia, w’os the first to affirm that there are men who 
dwell beyond the North Wind; for in that hymn he says that 
Achaiia came to Delos from the HjTjerboreans. Afterwards 
Melanopus of Cyme cx)mpo8ed an ode on Opis and Hecaerge, in 
which he said they too had come to the Hyperboreans before 
Achaiia did so.* It docs not matter for our purpose here 
whether Olen is a historical person or not; for it is at least clear 
that these statements were mode in Delian hymns. It may be 
noted further that the Homeric Hymn represents Apollo as 
ruling over many places which were not Ionian at a later date, 
but which formed part of the Achaian land in the heroic age. 
This may possibly help to explain the similarities between 
Pythagorism and Dniidism which made such an impression on 
the Greeks and Romans of a later date. W. Ridgeway < holds 
(the present writer believes rightly) that the Achaians w'ere 
Celts, and it seems plain that the Druids (q.v.) did teach the 
doctrine of transmigration.& We do not know how sophisticated 
these Druids (who used the Greek alphabet) may have been, but 
there is after all a fairly general agreement that a new view of 
the soul reached the Greeks from the north (see art. Soul 
[Greek]), and there are certain elements in the Delian legend 
which seem definitely Celtic, such as the singing swans so 
beautifully described by Aristophanes.® Now these, as every 
one knows, occur in Plato’s account of the death of Socrates,^ 
where Socrates is made to say he is a fellow-servant of Apollo’s 
swans. 

If we follow up the clue suggested bv the identi¬ 
fication of Pythagoras with Apollo Hyperboreus, 
we shall find many confirmations of the hypothesis 
that Delos was the source of his inspiration. In 
the first place, his very name suggests some family 
connexion with the worship of Apollo; for the 
most obvious etymology of it is that it means an 
envoy to the sister sanctuary at Pytho (cf. the 
rrv\ay6pai who were sent to the Amphictyonic 
Council). We note further that the Hyperboreans 
are represented as vegetarians, and that the oldest 
altar of Delos, that of Apollo the Father (yev/rwp), 
was reserved for firoless oblations of vegetable 
offerings like the lirstfruits of the Hyperboreans. 
We read in Diogenes Laertius® that Pythagoras 
worshipped at tliis altar only, and, though this 
may not be genuine tradition, it is probable enough 
that, in his preaching of abstinence from animal 
flesh (dirox^ iix\}/vx<^v), he should have appealed to 
this ancient worship of his people. Moreover, 
purification [KdOapai^) was one of tne leading ideas 
m Pythagorism, and it certainly was a prominent 
feature oi the cult of Apollo. There are, indeed, 
reasons for thinking that it was not an original 

1 iv. 83. 2 i. 31 . 2. 

S V. 7. 8. Cf. Pindar, 01. iii. 10, w’here we learn that the 
H\ 7 >erlK)rean .8 were settled on the Danube. 

The Early Aqe of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, 1. 387 fT. 
s Ca-sar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 14. 6. ® lilnh, 769. 
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feature of this cult, but there is no doubt that, by 
the time of Pythagoras, Apollo was regarded as 
the cathartic god par excellence. 

Further, there are indistinct memories of earlier 
missionaries of Apollo than Pythagoras. Hero¬ 
dotus tells us* of Abaris the Hyperborean, a holy 
man who travelled from country to country witri 
a golden arrow in his hand. He tasted neither 
food nor drink, and averted plamies and earth- 
uakes by his spells. Pindar said this was in the 
ays of Croesus, only a generation before his own 
birth. Herodotus also speaks^ of Aristeas of Pro- 
connesus, who, when ‘rapt by Phoebus’ (0oi/3o- 
Xa/xwTdf 7 ev 6 /ztj/os), visited the northern peoples. 
His soul could leave his body, and he was seen in 
far distant places. Like Pythagoras, he found his 
way to the Achaian colony of Metapontum, and 
told the men of that city that to them alone in 
Italy had Apollo come. There was a statue of 
him beside that of Apollo in the market-place 
there. To the same circle belongs Herraotinius of 
Clazomeme, who could leave his oody for years at 
a time, and bring back prophecies of the future, 
till once his enemies burned his body in the absence 
of lii.s soul and he was seen no more. It is plain 
that Pythagoras was not without predecessors, and 
that he had no need to visit remote regions to 
learn the view of the soul on which his doctrine 
was based. 

On the cathartic element In the religion of Apollo see CGS iv. 
295 ff. Purification (*ca0ap<ri«) came to be so closely associated 
with Apollo that Soc.rates, in Plato’s Cratylus,^ proposes to 
derive his name from aTroAvcov or aTroAoticov, or both. 

But we can go further than this; for we can 
show that Pythagoras had Ionian predeces-sors in 
his cosmogony as well as in his doctrine of the soul. 
There are traces of cosrnogonical theory even in 
Homer,* and it is j)lain that Hesiod did not invent 
the cosrnogonical figures at the l>eginning of Ids 
Theogony ; for he introduces Chaos and Eros with¬ 
out a word of explanation, and there is no indica¬ 
tion of the parts they played in the creation of 
the world. As Gomperz® very justly observed, 

‘ Hesiod’s system is a mere husk of thought which 
must once nave been filled with life.’ Moreover, 
his doctrine ® that the men of the Golden Age have 
become ‘holy spirits’ (5a(goves dyi'oO who watch 
over mortal men goes far beyond primitive belief, 
though we can hardly suppose that Hesiod invented 
that either. Such doctrines are obviously the 
fruit of what we must call theological speculation, 
and that raises a great difficulty. It is generally 
evaded by attributing all such speculations to the 
Orphics, and there is no doubt that they held cos- 
mogonical doctrines and entertained beliefs about 
the soul of the very type that we are now consider- 
'ng. On the other hand, there is no evidence that 
ihe Orphic communities existed at so early a date 
as wo should have to assume if wo are to account for 
he facts in this way. Moreover, so far as we can 
see, Orphism was the religion of humble people, 
and we know of no great Orphic teachers whom we 
can credit with the origination of such daring 
speculations. It seems as if Orphism, when it 
did arise, was ratlier a parallel phenomenon to 
Pythagorism than its source. It must be re¬ 
membered that the Orphic god is Dionysus, not 
Apollo, and the worship of Dionysus is of much 
more recent date than that of Apollo. It certainly 
be(^ame tinged with mysticism like that of Apollo, 
and to some extent that of Demeter at Eleusis, but 
the problem of the origin of this mysticism remains, 
and it is not easy to rest content M’ith the view 
hat it is Thracian. The belief in ecstasy may 
well have been so, but that does not take us very 

1 iv. 86. 2 iv. 13. 
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far ; for what we have to account for is the exist¬ 
ence of cosmogonical speculation and an elaborate 
doctrine of the soul, which presents many common 
features in all the religious movements of the time, 
so far as we know anything about them. 

The obvious affinities of Iliad xiv. and Odyssey xi. with 
Orphic do(5lrine have led some scholars to suppose that they 
are later additions to the Homeric poems, but they would 
have to be so late that the theory loses all plausibility. The 
view that Hesiod is the oritfinator of Greek coamoffonical 
speculation, which we all held in the 19th cent., is shown by a 
close examination of the Theogony to be wrong. Hesiod is 
certainly repeating those things at secondhand. It is of gr^t 
significance that Ihonysus is not any more important for Hesiod 
than he is for Homer. It is mentioned in passing that he is the 
son of Zeus and Semele, but there is no hint that he is an im¬ 
portant god. That seems fatal to the view that there are Orphic 
elements in Hesiod. 


Since the close of the 19th cent, it has been 
possible to look at these things in another light, 
though it is not easy to adjust our vision to the 
new perspective. We know now that there was a 
high^ developed civilization in the ^2gean dating 
from the Neolithic Age, and excavations at Menidi 
and Miletus have shown that it pa.ssed by gradual 
transition into the early Ionic civilization. There 
is not the slightest ground for regarding the semi- 
barbarous invaders from the north as the main 
stock of the Greek people, i.e. the people to whom 
we owe Greek civilization and everything that 
makes Greece of value to us to-day. E\ory day 
brings fresh confirmation of the view that the 
Achaians or Hellene.s, or whatever they called 
themselves, adopted the language and civilization 
of the conquered iEgean peo^ne and were ultimately 
absorbed by them. Now we can have no difticulty 
in supposing that the people who created the Aegean 
civilization were capable of theological speculation. 
Nor is there any need to suppose that they were de¬ 
pendent on Egypt or Babylon in any way for this. 
Tlie Aegean civilization is as old as that of Babylon 
or Egypt, and in many ways superior to either of 
them. The Achaiaus and Hellenes did not bring 
civilization to the A^^gean, but in some ways set it 
back. What they did bring was apparently the 
Olympian gods and the war-chariot and the chival¬ 
rous ideal as we find it in the poems of Homer. In 
that way, no doubt, the incursion of the north¬ 
erners introduced a new and valuable element into 
the life of the Aegean, but for most tilings they 
were dependent on the higher civilization of the 
people whom they had conquered. The coming of 
the Achaians marks the beginning of the Greek 
Middle Ages, but there was a long antiquity 
behind that. 


It Is moat unfortunate that we cannot discuss Pythagoras 
adequately without constant reference to ethnological problems 
but that is forced on us by the treatment of the subject in most 
recent works. It is necessary at this point to say that it seems 
impossible. In view of recent discoveries, to maintain the view 
that the Greek language reached the i®gean from the north. 
Its affinities are closest with the languages of Irftn and India 
and not with those of the Itolo-Celtic type. This appears clearlj 
from its system of declension and conjugation. The Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Avestan verbs are inflected on Identical principles 
and in particular they alone possess the augment, save for sonu 
Burvivals in Armenian—an exception that proves the ruU» anc 
gives us a hint of the route by which Indo-European speech uia; 
have reached the Aegean. It is the fact that the oldest daUbl, 
traces of Indo-European speech are to be found in Asia Minor, 
and this is so whether the new view of the Ilittltes proves to be 
sound or not. Hittite, if it has been TOrrectly interpret^, is a 
language of the Italo-Celtic type, and has no special affinities 
with Q%ek. The distinction between and satpn lan¬ 

guages. of which so much has been made, is a futile one, since the 
sibiUzation of A: is a secondary phenomenon which may occur any 
where and at any time. The Romance languages have becom- 
iatem languages in historical times. Now, if these views ar. 
80 und-~an^e?ery fresh piece of evidence seems to con^^em 
—there is no difficulty at all In supposing that an o 

Greek was spoken in the .Egean fn the Bronze Age, and that ii 
was adopted*^ from the original population by the Achaians am 
Dorians^rom the north, who must orlgin^y 
form of Celtic. Of course they would introduce a nu^her ^ 
their own words, noUbly B*6k. which U Inexplicable “ • 

Greek formation. The continuity of early 

speculation, which is being assumed in this article, has, there- 


ore, nothing startling about it. In this respect, at least, Ridge- 
vay saw how the land lay when there was much less evidence 
ihan there is now. 

If this view is correct, we can easily understand 
low there came to be ‘theologians,’ as Aristotle 
alls tliem,^ in Ionia long before the time of 
Pythagoras. We still have a priceless fragment of 
)iie of the latest of these, Pherecydes of Syros, an 
slant! close to Delos (see art. Co.sMOGONY AND 
PosMOLOOY [Greek]). It is the oldest piece of 
[reek prose in existence, and was already known 
n part from Clement of Alexandria, while the 
beginning and some of the continuation of it have 
been recovered from an Egyptian papyrus pub¬ 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt. This introduces us 
to speculations wliich are most easily understood 
if we suppose them to be old yKgean in character, 
such as that of the cloak (0ctpos), embroidered with 
‘ J^and and Ogenos and the liomes of Ogenos,’ 
which Zas (Zeus) gave to Chthonie (Earth) at their 
* holy marriage,’ and which was spread over a 
‘ winged oak ’ (uTrox-repos 5pGs). For us the import¬ 
ant point is that our earliest authorities, including 
Aristoxeniis, who was not anxious to emphasize 
the niy.stical side of Pythagoras, agree in repre¬ 
senting him as the disciple of Pherecydes. Aristotle 
too, as we have seen, spoke of his attachment to 
the miracle-working {repaTOTroda) of Pherecydes. 
This means at least that Pythagoras was ac¬ 
quainted with a spociilativo cosmogony, and 
probably with a doctrine of the soul’s immortality 
rather less primitive in character than any we can 
attribute to Aristea^ or Abaris. At any rate the 
discovery of an actual fragment of Pherecydes in 
Egypt makes it much more likely than it seemed 
bemre that later ages bad some real knowledge of 
his doctrine, and that Cicero may have had good 
authority for his statement that he taught the 
immortality of the soul. 

The fragments of Phereevdes will be found In Diels, Vorso- 
kratikers, vol. li. p. 202 ff. The present writer cannot believe 
that Pherecydes was influenced by Anaximander, as Diels sup- 
> 0868 . The 'winged oak ' points to Arcadia or Dtxiona rather 
,han Miletus. Nor can it have any connexion with Babylon, 
.vhere there never were any oaks. The scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, i. 646, quotes Pherecydes for the statement that 
Aithalides, the herald of the Argonauts, received from Hermes 
the boon that his soul should be at one time in Hades and at 
another on earth, anti from Apollonius himself we learn that he 
had also the gift of remembering his former lives. If we can 
trust this, it is very Important; for Hermes is an Arcadian (and 
therefore pre-Achaian) god, and the ArgonauU are Minyans. 
Now Aithalides was regarded as a previous incarnation of 
Pythagoras, Euphorbus being the next. The statement of 
Cicero3 is that Pherecydes was the first to teach the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, which only means that.he was the first extant 
writer to do so. The Immediate source of the statement is 
probably Posidonius. 

There is no reason, then, for supposing that the 
doctrine of rebirth or transmigration was the 
original contribution of Pythagoras to religion, 
and the same may be said of his detailed prescrip¬ 
tions as to the avoidance of certain acts and the 
observance of certain abstinences. There can, in 
fact, he no doubt that most of the Pythagorean 
precepts are tabus of a thoroughly primitive type, 
and many of them can be matched among savage 
peoples to-day. Later writers, of course, interpret 
these dKovafiaray as they are called, as symbols or 
allegories of moral truth ; but that view will not 
easily be accepted now, in view of our increased 
knowledge of such things. It is natural to suppose 
that, to many of the followers of Pythagoras, 
these precepts were the most important of his 
teachings, nnd that there was a rift between the 
higher and the lower Pythagorism from the first. 
That is only human nature, and it seems to be the 
explanation of much that we are told al>out the 
hierarchical organization of the society. It is 
very significant that one of the names given to the 
lower grade is dKovc/iaTiKoly which can hardly mean 

I 3fet. A 6. 1071*> 20, the first occurrence of this fateful word. 

> Tusc. 1. 10 (38). 
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anything else than those who made the precepts, 
or aKovaixara, the jnincipal thing. The distinction 
between Pythagoreans and Pythagorists has no 
doubt a similar ori;^n. It is probable that modern 
scholars are riglit in holding these distinctions to 
be of late date, but the diflerence between those 
who were capable of assimilating only the external 
side of the religion and those who could reach its 
inner meaning must have been present from the 
first, and, as we have seen, itsoon oecame so accen¬ 
tuated that it split the society in two. The same 
consideration throws light upon what we are told 
of the obligation of secrecy imposed on the 
members of the society. As usually stated, that 
is clearly an attempt to explain how certain doc¬ 
trines were apparently unknown to the mass of 
the members, and so far it is unhistorical. Pytha- 
gores n doctrines were apparently quite well known, 
and inlluenced outsiders from an early date. At 
the same time, it is quite credible that novices 
were bound to silence for a period. That is too 
common everywhere to excite 8urpri.se, and the 
words which are u.sed to describe tins obligation, 
ix^fxvdla and ix^ppr^fioavvru suggest this rather than 
the disciplina arcani. Now these word.s are dis¬ 
tinctly Ionic in character, and that is a good 
reason for believing that they have come down 
from the early days of the society. 

The following’ may be quoted as specimens of the aKovatxara : 
‘Not to pick up what has fallen,’ ‘ Not to break bread,’ ‘ Not to 
stir the fire with an (iron) sword,’ ‘ Not to eat from a whole 
loaf,’ ‘Not to let swallows share one's roof,’ ‘ Not to look in a 
mirror beside a light.’ There can be no doubt how precepts of 
this kind arc to be classified, and we cannot take seriously the 
later explanations such as that ‘ Not to stir the fire with a 
■word ’ only means that we should not further provoke an angry 
man.i 

Hut all this, however largely it bulked in his 
teaching, was only a part, and not the most 
important part, of the contribution of Pythagoras 
to religion. There must have been something to 
account for the striking difference between the 
development of the Orphic and Pythagorean .sects. 
The former seems to have become utterly corrupt 
in a very few generations; and in a conversation 
supposed to take place well before the close of the 
6tn cent. Plato makes Adimantus condemn the 
Orphic religion as a mere traffic in pardons and 
indulgences.® We know that there were Pytha¬ 
gorists at Athens in the 4th cent., but nothing of 
the kind is suggested of them ; they are only 
laughed at for their abstinence and their devotion 
to the simple life. On the other hand, there were 
at the same date a number of eminent scientific 
men, calling themselves Pytliagoreans, who paid 
no respect to these external oUservances, and even 
tried to explain them away. Now the one great 
difference that we can discern between the 
Orphics and the Pythagoreans is just this—that 
the Pythagoreans afl agreed in tracing everything 
to the inspiration of a great individual, wliile we 
do not hear of any great Orjihic teacher at all. 
Those whose names have come down to us, like 
Ononiacritus, are known chiefly becau.se they were 
suspected of literary frauds. We may rea.sonably 
infer from this that the higher side of Pythagorean 
n^ligion came from the founder himself. 

It is not pos.sible, of cour.se, to prove conclusively 
what this higher doctrine was, but an examination 
of our earliest evidence will afford us some positive 
indications. In the Pheedo * Plato makes ISocratcs 
express surprise that Cebes and Sirnmias have not 
been taught by Pliilolaus the true reason why it is 
unlawful for a man to take his own life. The first 
reason, which he says is a ‘ high doctrine’ and not 
easy to understand, is that our souls are bound in 
the prison-house {(ppovpd) of the body, and we have 
no right to try to escape till God "ives the signal, 
riiere is a further doctrine, which Socrates accepts, 

1 See Burnet* p. 106. * Rep. IJ. 364 E. 8 61 D-62B. 


that we are the chattels (xr^ara) of the gods, and 
they watch over us. There can be no doubt that 
Plato means us to understand all this to be 
Pythagorean; for Pliilolaus was the most dis¬ 
tinguished Pythaj^orean teacher at the time of 
which he is speaking. We are also told that he 
did not give any clear account of this doctrine, 
which was therefore presumably one which he had 
inherited from his predecessors. Now it will be 
seen that it has a distinctly ethical tendency, such 
as we do not find in anything that we know of 
Orphism. The imprisonment of the soul in the 
hociy has a disciplinary character, and the gods or 
God (the two forms of expression are used quite 
indiscriminately) have imposed it on us for the 
good of our souls, so that it is our duty to submit. 
So much we may fairly infer from tfiis pas.sage, 
which is really our oldest and best authority. 

If we may also regard the famous description of 
the true philosopher in the Thecetetus^ as inspired 
by Pythagorean teaching, we may go a step further 
and attribute to Pythagoras the doctrine that the 
end of man is to become like God {dpoiwcris tQ Oeip). 
We are not able to prove this indeed, but it is so 
far confirmed by the fact that Ari.stoxenus makes 
the ‘following of God’ [t 6 dKoXovdeiv rip Beip) the 
keynote of the Pythagorean system as expounded 
by him ; and an unknown writer excerpted by 
Stolneus® gives ‘Follow God’ {tirov 0€(p) as a 
Pythagorean precept, and calls attention to the 
agreement of Plato with it. It is obvious that 
this is on a dift’erent level from ‘ Do not stir the 
lire with iron ’ and the rest of the dKova-fiara, and 
it appears to furnish a clue to the real meaning 
of Pythagoras. It gives Pytliagorism something 
more than the mainly negative attitude to life 
of Buddhism, and distingui.slies it from Orphism, 
which emphasizes ‘ release ’ {XOais) above everything 
else. To the Orphic the body was the tomb of the 
soul {cru)pLa ffrjpLo,), and what we call life was death; 
and that is a very diflerent thing from regarding 
the body as a house of correction. There is, in 
fact, no evidence that the idea of a final release 
from the ‘ wheel of birth ’ played any part in 
Pytliagorism. That is admitted by Koheie, who 
attributes it to the defectiveness of our informa¬ 
tion. Pytliagorism witliout a final release, he 
says, would be like Buddhism without a nirvana* 
The present writer would suggest that, imperfect 
as our information may be, it would be extra¬ 
ordinary that it should afford no evidence of this 
doctrine, if it had ever existed. We have the 
excellent authority of Aristotle for saying that 
the Pythagoreans divided rational living things 
into gods and men and ‘ such as Pythagoras,’^ and 
so it would seem that the fully purified soul 
becomes incarnate in a philosopher and religious 
teacher who seeks to raise others to his level. So 
far as we can judge from the Pheedoy its final 
de.stiny is not any sort of nirvana^ but ‘ to dwell 
with the gods.’ It is an interesting point that the 

F urified .soul remembers its previous incarnations, 
t is said that Pythagoras remembered that his 
last incarnation had been as Euphorbus the Dar- 
danian, who, by Apollo’s help, wounded Patroclus 
(II. xvi. 804 ff.). It is not necessary either to dis¬ 
believe this or to attribute it to imposture. Men 
were very exalted in those days, and it is perfectly 

f io.ssible that Pythagoras was in dead earnest when 
le saw the shield of Euphorbus dedicated by Mene- 
laus at Argos, and recognized it as that which he 
had home in Apollo’s service in a former life. 
We may gather from this the further information 
1 176 B-D. 

^ Kcl, ii. 249. 8 (Wachsrauth); cf. Aristoxenus, ap. Iambi. 
Vita Pyth. 1.37. 

8 Payche^y Tubingen, 1910, ii. 16.5, note 2. 
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ayOputnof, rb Si oloi' XlvBayopaf. 
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thSit t*Vi 0 r 0 Wfts fliii intcrvftl of scvcrsd j^cncrntions 
b 0 two 0 n oach robirtli, whicli, if wo rej^ard tho 
myths whicli Plato puts into the mouth orSocrates 
as Pythagorean, were spent in purgatory, the very 
name of which has a detinitely Pythagorean souml. 

For the doctrine of Uhe body as the tomb of the soul see 
Plato, Cratylus, 400C, where we arc told that the body is called 
atatfia, i.e. arjfxa, * on the ground that the soul is buried In the 
present life. Socrates goes on, however, to ^ve it as his own 
opinion that the Orphics (oi ‘Oprfje'a) really cAlled the body 
<rw/aa, because the soul is now paying the penalty for ‘ those 
thin^ for which it jpays the penalty,’ and that it has a covering 
(trcpi^oAoc) In the likeness or a prison ( 5 €<r;x<on 7 ptov tl/f6t>a) ‘so 
that it may be kept safe’ (iva o-ui^TjTat) till it nas paid in full 
all that it owes. The word <ra)/xa is on this view aerived not 
from (rt)p.a but from au>^u>. This looks very like an attempt to 
explain the Orphic doctrine in terms of the Pythagorean. 

3. Pythagorean science.—This is not the place 
for a full discussion of Pythagorean science, but it 
is necessary for our purpose to establish its Ionian 
character—which will prove that it goes back to 
Pythagoras himself—and it is desirable that it 
should be shown, if possible, in what, if any, 
relation it stood to Pythagorean religion. The 
subject is difficult because, while the religion of 
Pythagoras underwent no important development, 
a.s far as we know, Pythagorean science was 
extremely progressive. That, again, is because, 
while the leading Pythagoreans took their religion 
for granted or negfectea it altogether, they were 
obliged to defend their scientific teaching against 
criticism of all kinds, and of course it became 
greatly modified in the process. In particular, we 
see that it was necessary to account for the * four 
elements* of Empedocles, which had become the 
foundation of medical science, and above all to take 
up a definite attitude towards Zeno’s very serious 
criticism of the Pythagorean view of space and the 
unit. AVe are safe in referring theories which 
show a preoccupation with problems of this kind 
to a later generation of the school. On the other 
hand, Parmenides, who describes himself as a 
youth in his poems, must have written not verj 
long after the death of Pythagoras, and there is 
clear evidence that he had been a Pythagorean. 
The cosmology which he expounds in the second 
part of his poem, and which he tells us has no 
truth in it, cannot well be anything else than 
Pythagorean, and, considering the time at w'hich 
he wrote, it must be practically the doctrine of 
Pythagoras him.self. Unfortunately we have only 
fragments, though they are instructive enough, and 
show pretty clearly which parts of the Pythagorean 
cosmology may be regarded as original. In view 
of the relation of Pythagoras to Pherecydes, it is 
not surprising that his expositions should have 
taken the form of a cosmogony, and we even gather 
from a chance remark of Plato ^ that it contained 
stories about the gods such as were usual in cosmo¬ 
gonies. The cosmogonic Eros is mentioned in a 
fragment that survives. It is clear, however, that 
the leading ideas of the system came from quite 
another source than Pherecydes. In the first half 
of the 6th cent. B.c. science, as we understand 
the word, had arisen for the first time in the 
world’s history at Miletus on the mainland not far 
from Samos. Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxi¬ 
menes had been busy with the question of the 
stuff of which the world is made, and this had 
been defined as a limitless something (Airfipoy), 
ultimately held to he air, which at that time was 
supposed to be a vapour and identified with steam 
and mist. Water and earth and other solid sub¬ 
stances were explained as condensed air, while fire 
was air still further rarefied. In this limitless 
mass there were innumerable worlds, each with its 
earth, sun, moon, and stars, and these arose and 
passed awi^ like bubbles in the limitless mass of 
vapour, irforeover, Anaximander, the second of 
1 Sytnp. 196 O. 
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the Milesians, had put forth a daring theory of 
the earth and the heavenly bodies, which was 
rejected by his successor Anaximenes, but evi¬ 
dently left its mark on the mind of Pythagoras. 
According to this, the earth hung free in space in 
the centre of the world, and it kept its place 
because there was no reason why it should fall in 
one direction rather than anotlier. On the other 
hand, Anaximander was not able to shake himself 
free from the idea that wo are living on a disk, and 
he was thus led to picture the earth as ^lindrical, 
with another disk antipodal to ours. He further 
explained the sun, moon, and stars by supposing 
that they were rings of tire enclosed in air, with 
the fire escaping at a single orifice where we see 
the luminary. This was the earlie.st form taken 
by the notion of a planetary orbit. The school of 
Aliletus had also formulated some very elementary 
geometrical propositions about triangles which 
gave them the means of calculating the distance 
of inaccessible objects, such as ships at sea. The 
influence of all this is clearly marked on the 
system of Pythagoras, though it is evident that he 
went far beyond his teachers. He was the real 
founder of arithmetic and geometry, and he may 
fairly be credited with a large part of the first 
six books of Euclid. The proposition about the 
square on the hypotenuse still bears his name, 
though we happen to know that the proof of it 

f iven in Euclid, i. 47, is not the Pythagorean one. 

t is probable that tlie original proof was of a more 
arithmetical character, and was connected with a 
very old piece of traditional knowledge, namely, 
that a triangle of which the sides are as 3, 4, 5 has 
always a right angle, and 3*+ 4* = 5*. This pro¬ 
position solved the problem of the duplication of 
the square, but it also brought up the difficulty 
of incommensurability, since the side and the 
diagonal of a square have no common measure. 
For that reason a number of problems which we 
should deal with algebraically are treated geo¬ 
metrically in Euclia, ii., which is in substance 
Pythagorean. It is also certain that Pythagoras 
is to be credited with the discovery of the splieri- 
cal shape of the earth, which was a commonplace 
of Italian science in the 5th cent., though the 
lonians refused to accept it, and even Anaxagoras 
and Democritus maintained that the earth was 
flat. This was closely connected with the explana¬ 
tion of lunar eclipses, which may also be con¬ 
fidently ascribed to Pythagoras, though it was not 
known in Eastern Hellas till a later date. To 
judge from the poem of Parmenides, Pythagoras 
also retained the theory of planetary rings, and 
indeed there is no evidence that spheres were sub 
stituted for rings before Eudoxus. Like Anaxi 
menes, he regarded the stuff of which things are 
made as air (i.e. mist or darkness), and he must 
have said that the world inhales this from without; 
for Xenophanes already ridiculed the idea. What 
differentiates him completely from all his prede¬ 
cessors, however, is that he paid more attention to 
the form or limit of things than to the limitless 
something of which they were made. Later Pytha* 
goreanism identified this with abstract space, but 
there is reason to believe that this is a more recent 
development. It is the fact that Pythagoras 
introduced the idea of the limit (iripas) as the 
correlative of the Milesian limitless (dweipov) that 
gives him his place in the history of science and 
affords a clue to his apparently strange doctrine 
that things are numbers. According to this, the 
limitless once limited ^ives us the point, twice 
limited the line, thrice limited the plane, and four 
times limited the solid ; and all things are made of 
such geometrical solid figures in various arrange¬ 
ments. It will be seen that the weakness of this 
view is that the point is identified with unity. 
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instead of with zero, as it should be, ami 
where Zeno’s criticisms proved fatal. The deh 
nition of the point as ‘unity having position 
enabled Pythagoras to treat geometry as a form of 
arithmetic up to a certain point; but Zeno showed 
the dilliculties of this, and the later Pythagoreans 
had to abandon the doctrine that things are 
numbers and to substitute the statement that 
things are like numbers. Nevertheless it was a 
magnificently daring conception of reality and, but 
for the necessary imperfections of its first state¬ 
ment, it is subetautially the same as that of 
Descartes. 

For all this the reader is referred to Burnet’e Early Greek 
Philosophy^, ch8. L, ii., and vil., with the niodiflcAtions con¬ 
tained in his Greek Philosophy, pt. i., I'hales to Plato (London, 
1914), chs. il. and v. As a proof of the remarkable scientifle 
insight of the Pythagoreans, it should be mentioned here that 
the successors of Pythagoras (though not, so far as we 
can Judge, I’ythagoras himself) held that the earth and the 
other heavenly bodies revolved round a central luminary. This 
was not, indeed, identified with the sun, which was supposed 
to be a planet like the earth, but it was a very great step to 
regard the earth as a spherical planet 

Pythagoras carried his theory a step further 
by his great discovery that the intervals of 
the scale recognized in his day—the fourth, the 
fifth, and the octave — could be expressed by 
simple numerical ratios. This discovery was no 
douht based on measurements of the length of 
the string which corresponded to tliese interval, 
and it suggested a solution of another Milesian 
problem. The Milesian system had been dominated 
ny the idea of the ‘opposites,’ especially hot and 
cold, wet and dry, which appeared to be at war 
with one another, and Anaximander had spoken of 
the observance of a due measure between these as 
* justice * {51k7)), This Pythagoras thought he could 
explain from his great acoustic discovery. If high 
and low pitch can be brought together in a perfe(;t 
attunement (dpgo^^fa), it was natural to suppose 
that ail other opposites could be similarly treated 
and that all stable reality would prove to be a 
‘ blend ’ (xpdcris) of opposites in proportions which 
could be numerically expressed. There were 
certain ‘ means ’ (geor^rryrrs) between each pair of 
them, of which the arithmetical mean (correspon¬ 
ding to the octave) is only one. It is the same idea 
of combination in fixed proportions that Dalton 
introduced into chemistry. Pythagoras thought it 
was the key of the world, and perhaps it is. He 
applied it among other things to the problem of 
the relative distances of sun, moon, and stars, 
which he expressed in terms of the intervals of the 
scale. That ideas of this kind need not be alto¬ 
gether futile is shown by the fact that Jiode’s law 
of the planetary distances, which is based on a 
similar conception, has been of use in giving a 
direction to astronomical research, though it has 
not been empirically verified, and that Mendel^efFs 
periodic law has actually led to the di.scovery of 
new elements. The meaning of the statement of 
Socrates in Plato’sjRe/?w6/ic,Hhat the Pythagoreans 
made music and astronomy sister sciences, will 
now be plain. 

It was in medicine that the other great applica¬ 
tion of this principle was made, chielly, it would 
appear, by Alcnuuon of Croton. Health was re¬ 
garded as the proper tuning (apfxovla) of the body, 
so that the right proportions between hot and cold, 
moist and dry, were preserved. Disease was just 
the disproportionate expansion of one of them. 
AJcmceon expressed this further by comparing 
health to the reign of e(jual laws {Itropoixla), and 
disease to monarchy. This is the original sense of 
the doctrine of the ‘temperaments’ which played 
so great a part in the history of medicine ; for 
temperamen t urn or temperatura ig but a translation 
of the Pythagorean term Kpamt, 
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So far we have been dealing with those ‘ anticipa¬ 
tions of nature ’ to which after all science owes its 
most striking advances, but at this point the 
religious teacher and mystic comes into contact 
with the man of science. If the sun, moon, and 
stars really correspond to the fourth, the fifth, and 
the octave, they must give forth sounds like the 
tuned strings of the lyre. If we do not hear 
these notes, that is because our souls are out of 
tune and do not vibrate in unison with them. 
This is the theory generally known by the mislead¬ 
ing name of the ‘harmony of the spheres’—an 
expres.sion which is meaningless as applied to 
astronomy before Eudoxus. It has had a great 
history and inspired not only Shakespeare and 
Milton, but even Kepler; and it seems to give 
definite meaning to the precept ‘Follow God.’ It 
explains at once the remark of Aristoxenus that 
the Pythagoreans used medicine to purge the 
body and music to purge the soul. Alcmaeon of 
Croton said the soul was immortal ‘ because it was 
like to things immortal,’ and it had this likeness 
in virtue of its being always in motion ; ‘ for all 
divine things, the moon, the sun, the stars and 
the Avhole heavens are in continuous motion.’ ^ He 
also said that tlie reason men die is that ‘they 
are not able to attach the beginning to the end,’ * 
as the heavenly bodies do in their revolutions. 
We find the same doctrine of the circles of the 
heavens and the circles of the soul in Plato’s 
Timeeus, which is in tlie main a statement of the 
later I’ythagoroan doctrine, and we may infer tliat 
the saying quoted by Socrates in the Phwdo, that 
‘phUosophy is the highest music,’ is Pythagorean 
too. If that is 80 , we have found the connecting 
'ink between Pythagorean religion and Pytha¬ 
gorean science. The highest purification {Kddapens) 
[}f all was just science, and especially mathematical 
scieiKtc. 

In tho Ode on the Nativity Milton of course introduces the 
crystal spheres,’ and in other respects gives us a later form of 
the doctrine. Shakespeare’s statement of it is put into the 
mouth of Lorenzo in the fifth act of the Merchant of Venice. 

'n the Book of Uoinage to Shakespeare (London, 1016) the 
^resent writer has tried to throw some light on the channels 
through which a knowledge of Pythagorean doctrine may have 
reached the England of Shakespeare’s youth. 

'Die doctrine was cajjable, however, of being 
applied in a wav that Pythagoras can never have 
intended, and this was the chief cause of tlie break¬ 
down of Pythagori.sm os a religion. It was only a 
^tep to say that tho soul was itself an attunement 
dpiiovLa) of the body, and that was fatal to the 
doctrine of its immortality. We are told distinctly 
n the Pheedo that this tenet was maintained botn 
>y the Pythagoreans of Thebes and by those of 
Phlius at the end of the 5th cent., and Aristoxenus 
•ontinued to maintain it even after he had become 
a member of the school of Aristotle. This may 
account for the vagueness of Philolaus on such 
subjects as reported by Cebes and Sirnmias, and it 
IS noteworthy that Plato represents Socrates as re¬ 
futing the theory on his dying day. It seems clear 
that the preoccupation oi the Pythagoreans with 
medicine had led them to regard the soul more and 
more as a function of the body, and it ha^ recently 
been ascertained that Philolaus wrote on medicine 
and played a considerable jiart in the development 
of that .science. That was the end of the Pythago- 
ri.st religion among the more enlightened members 
of the order, though the old practices and beliefs 
were continued underground, as it were, by other 
Followers of Pythagoras, who handed them on to 
the Neo-Pythagoreans and the Neo-Platonists 
qq.v,)^ who revivified them by bringing them into 
:ouch with the Platonic tradition. In fact Plato 
was the true successor of Pythag-oras, whose 
doctrine was represented in a one-sided way by 
1 Aristotle, de Anima, A. 2. 405* 29. 
a Arist, Prohl, 916* 88. 
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Loth sects of his nonunal followers. In this wav 
^ientific Pythagoreanism became merged in the 
Academy {q.v ), while religious l^ytiiagorisni had a 
good deal to do with the rise of CyniciMu {q.v.). 

4» Pythagorean ethics.—It would, of course, 
be an anachronism to speak of a Pythagorean 
system of ethics. The constitution of such a system 
was the work of the 8(;hools of Athens and, with 
the exception of soniejindications of ethical theory 
in the fragments of Democritus of them 

alone. On the other hand *t is necessary to insist 
that the ethics of Socrate.^, Plato, and Aristotle 
were based on a Pythagorean foundation, and are 
not fully intelligible unless we bear this in mind. 
It may be added that Democritus too was a pupil 
of the Pythagoreans and wrote a book entitled 
Pythagoras. 

Being a religious community, the Pythagoreans 
had of course a rule of life, and it has recently 
been urged with great plausibility that certain 
hexameter verses, which are quoted at a fairly 
early date, and which may have been derived from 
the work of Timajus of Taurornenium, .are actual 
fragments of this rule. The Golden Verses are 
spurious, of course, hut they may well have been 
modelled on an older original. In particular, it 
seems certain that the members of the society had 
to make an examination of conscience morning and 
evening. They had to go over the events of the day 
that was past and ask themselves, * In what have 
I transgressed, what have I done that I ought not 
to have done, and what have I left undone that I 
ought to have done ? ’ It is obvious that a rule of 
this kind would be favourable to the rise of specu¬ 
lation on ethical subjects. 

For the probability that there waa a rule tuch as that de- 
eoribed see A. Delalte, in Renue de Philologie, xxxtv. [1910] 
175 ft. Dolatte has been misled by some of his German authori¬ 
ties when he says that the ori^nal dialect of Pytha^^oreanism 
was Doric and that the origfinal fonu of the doctrine was that 
things are like numbers, but he makes out a good case for the 
thesis that verses like tr^ naptfiriv; ri S' ipe^a; ri pLOi Se6y ovk 
iT«\t(T6yf; are really as old os the 6th cent., and formed part of 
a * rule’ in hexameter verse. Five verses (including the above^ 
are quoted in Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras (40 Nauck) and 
give a description of the Pythagorean examination of con¬ 
science. 

Now, we find that the ethical theories of Plato 
and Aristotle everywhere take for granted a classi¬ 
fication of human lives into wisdom-loving, honour- 
loving, and gain-loving ; and this is closely bound 
up with what is usually called the doctrine of the 
tripartite soul as expounded in Plato’s Ee^blic. 
It seems very ditficult to doubt that it is Pytha¬ 
gorean, and, as a matter of fact, Posidonius ^ said 
that he had found the doctrine of the tripartite 
soul in the writings of the successors of Pythagoras. 
The story was that Pythagoras himself had used 
the word <pi\6<To<pos for the first time in a conversation 
with Leon, tyrant of Phlius or Sicyon, and it is 
everywhere implied in Plato that it was perfectly 
familiar to Socrates and his circle. ‘ Is not Euenus 
a philosopher asks Socrates in the Phasdo,^ and 
the answer comes at once, ‘ I think so.’ It seems 
to mean a man who holds a certain doctrine about 
the soul, and to have a much more specialized sense 
than the corresponding verb, as it is used in Hero¬ 
dotus. Life, Pythagoras is said to have told Leon, 
is like a gathering (irap-liyvpis) such as that which 
comes together for the 01ym{)ic Games. There are 
three classes of visitors. The lowest are those who 
come to buy or sell, and next above them are those 
who come to compete ; the best class, however, are 
those who come to look on {Beuipelv). If this is 
really the teaching of Pythagoras himself, we 
can see at once that it is the foundation of all 
subsequent Greek ethics, and in particular of the 
doctrine of the primacy of the theoretic life (lit. 
‘ the life of the spectator ’), which was held by 
1 Ap. Galen, de Hipp. et Plat. 478. * 61 C. 
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Plato, with important reservations as to the duty 
of philosophers to take their turn in descending 
into the cave from which they had escaped (xara^a'- 
riov iv pJpei)^ and by Aristotle with no reservations 
at all. 

■The IrnporUnce of Pythagoreanism in connexion with the rise 
of Greek ethical theory has been too much neglected, as is well 
shown by J. L. Stouks in his j^apor, ‘ Plato and the Tripartite 
soul, published in Mind, no. 94, new scr., xxiv. 11915] 200ff. 
Important evidence of the Pythagorean origin of these ideas is 
furmshed by a fragment of the Tarentines of Alexis,! where 
some one, presumably one of the Pythagoreans who are the 
subject of the comedy, gays: ‘No man of sense could bear a 
grudge against us with reason, seeing that we do no wrong to 
our neighbours. Dost thou not know that what is called living 
Is but a name, a euphemism for our human lot? For myself I 
ciinnot tell wliether any one will say that 1 judge rightly or 
wrongly, hut the view I take on reflexion is this, that aU human 
affairs are wholly insensate, and that we that are living have 
as our portion merely a sojourn in a strange land (6.iro6r,ijiia\ 
like men released for a gathering (rraioj-yupn) from death and 
darkness to this passing of time and to this light tliat wo behold.' 
The moral drawn from these considerations is that we should 
eat, drink, and be merry, which is not exactly Pythagorean, 
but the j>oint may well have been the inconsistency between the 
do<^trine and Uie practical inferences from it. That has alwajs 
been a favourite subject of comedy. The verses are quoted here 
only to show that the Idea of the TaKrjyvpic (Vanity Fair) and 
the aiToSrftxia are Pythagorean. 

This, tlien, seems to he the source of the view of 
life which is common, e. 7 ., to Plato’s Pheedo and 
bk. X. of Ari.stotle’s Ethics, hut there is a further 
side of their ethical doctrine which is derived from 
Pythagorean science rather than Pythagorean 
religion—the doctrine that goodness is the health 
of the soul, and that the soul’s health is determined 
by a mean. This is generally as.sociated with the 
name of Aristotle, but Aristotle got it in the main 
from Plato’s Philebus, and Plato distinctly gives 
us to understand that it is of Pythagorean origin.** 
In this connexion it is very significant that 
Socrates is the chief speaker in the Philebus, 
though it is one of Platons latest dialogues and he 
hod for a long time given u[) his early custom of 
making Socrates the central figure. Already in 
the Pheedo he makes Socrates use the doctrine 
that goodness is an attunement {app,ovia) of the soul, 
to refute the theory that the soul is an attunement 
of the body. That would land us with an attune¬ 
ment of an attunement, which is absurd. Socrates 
evidentljr expects the Pythagoreans to accept this 
explanation of goodness as an attunement at once, 
and that is just the meaning of the dwtrine of the 
mean as we find it in Aristotle’s Ethics. There is 
a fragment of Archytas in which he speaks of 
7r\€ove^la and laort}^ very much as Socrates is made 
to do in the Gorgias,^ though it breaks oil just 
before it comes to the point, if it ever did. But, 
after all, it is not a far cry from what Alcnijeon 
says about the health of the body to the doctrine 
of the mean as determining the health of the soul, 
and it may be that this step was already taken in 
the Pythagorean society. In any cose it is based 
on Pythagorean ideas, and was implicit in the 
teaching of Pythagoras from the first. 

It is certain that Pythagoras is entitled to be 
called the father of science, and it becomes more 
and more clear that all European religion and 
ethics, so far as they do not originate in Palestine, 
can also be traced back to him. There is still a 
great deal of work to be done, however, before we 
can grasp his historical character firmly. Most 
recent advances in our knowledge of the subject 
have been due to discoveries in other fields which 
have thrown a (^uite unexpected light on Pytha¬ 
goras. What IS now required is a thorough 
examination of all the forged Pythagorean docu¬ 
ments of later days in the light of this new know¬ 
ledge. Undoubtedly they are forgeries, and there 
is no chance of their being rehabilitated as genuine 
documents. At the same time, it is clear that 

4 Pickard-Cambridge, p. 86 * Plato, Philebus, 16Off. 

* Archytas, frag. .S (DieU). Cf. Plato, Gorg. 608 A. 
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they are the work of men who knew a good deal 
more about Pythagoreanisni than we do, and 
they would have had no chance of passing off their 
productions as genuine if they had not been careful 
to give them an air of verisimilitude. It is not 
enough to eondenin them because they contain 
ideas and use terminology which we are accus¬ 
tomed to regard as Platonic or Aristotelian ; for 
nothing is more certain than that Pythagoreanism 
is the basis of Athenian philosoniiy, and some 
even of Aristotle’s terminology is demonstrably of 
Pythagorean origin. That, so far as can be seen, 
is tJio direction wliich research may most profitably 
take at present. 

Literaturb. —The older works on Pythagoras and his school 
are antiquated, and the time has not yet come for a new 
lO^nthesis. A. E. Chaig^net, Pythagore et lapkxlosophie pytha- 


goridenne^ 2 vols., Paris, 1873, was an attempt to apply reason¬ 
able principles of criticism to the subject, but it was premature. 
An intelligible historical view of the subject w'os first mode 
possible by Erwin Rohde’s ‘ Die Quellen des lamblichus in 
seiner Hiographie des Pythagoras/ Hheinisches Museum, xxvi. 
flSTl] .564 ff., xwil. [1872] 23ft. These made clear for the first 
time the position of Aristoxenus and Dicaiarchus. The same 
writer's Psyche^, Tiibingen, 1910, throws much light on the 
subject too. The interpretation of Pythagoreanism as a system 
has been possible only since the publication of Paul Tannery’s 
Pour I hint, de la science helUne, Paris, 1887. Among the 
works which may he said to have issued from the school of 
Tannery, G. Milhaud, Lci^ons sur les origines de la science 
grecque, Paris, 1893, and fjcs Philusojihes-G^onUitres de la Grtce, 
do. 1900, deserve particular mention and may be specially 
recomnicndetl to those who desire a lucid exposition of the 
mathematical side of the doctrine. The histories of philosophy 
(E. Zeller, T. Gomperz, etcr.^ generally give a fair view of the 
state of the question at the tune of their publication, though it 
must be said that German writers, to their own great loss, 
have done scant justice to the admirable work produced in 
France. JOHN BURNKT. 
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QADlANl. —Qadiftni was the name originally 
given to the follow eis of Mirza Ghulilm Ahmad of 
Qadian, Gurdasjmr District, Panjab, in order to 
distinguish them from orthodox Muslims. In 1900 
they were, at their own request, entered in the 
Government census lists as Ahmadiya Muslims, 
and tliey have since been called by that name. 
Mirza Ghubim Ah mad (1839-1908) was a man of 
some learning and unusual powers of leadership. 
In 1889 he announced that he possessed the right 
to receive baVnt (‘homage’) from his followers. 
Two years later lie declared himself to be the 
‘promised Messiah’ of Jews, Christiana, and 
Muslims, and the Mahdi expected by Muslims 
at the last day. In asserting that ho fulfilled 
in himself the prophecies relating to both the 
Messiah and the ^^a^ldi, he controverted the usual 
Muhammadan belief that the two will be distinct 
ersonalities wdth different missions. He said that 
e had come ‘ in the spirit and power ’ of Jesus and 
of Muhammad, and he later declared that he was 
greater than Jesus, since he was the Me.s.siah of 
Muhammad, as Jesus was of Moses. Shortly 
before his death he announced that he was like¬ 
wise the final incarnation [avatdra) of Vi§nu, 
whom Hindus had been expecting; and since his 
death his followers have aaded the further claim 
that he was ‘the latter-day reformer of Parsis’ 
and ‘ the Buddha of the East.’ 

The proofs by which he sought to establish his 
claims were declared to lie in revelations and 
miracles, the latter chiefly taking the form of 
prophecies of the death or discomfiture of his 
enemies among orthodox Muslims, Christians, and 
members of the Arya Sainaj. After the sinister 
fulfilment of one of these prophecies, in the death 
under sus[)icu)U8 circumstances of a prominent 
leader in the Arya Samaj, the Mirza was compelled 
by order of the Deputy Commissioner of Gurclaspur 
District, dated 24th Feb. 1899, to refrain from 
further predictions involving the death or disgrace 
of another. One of the so-called miracles, which 
served to prepare the way for the announcement 
of the Mirza's Messianic ofhee, was tlie alleged 
discovery, through a divine revelation, of the 
existence of the tomb of Jesus Christ in Srinagar, 
Kashmir. Jesus was said to have been taken 
do\vn from the cross in a swoon and healed by the 
miraculous ‘ointment of Jesus’ {marham-i^Isa). 
He then set out on a mission to ‘the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel ’ in Central Asia and Kashmir, 
finally dying, at the age of 120, in Kashmir, where 
his tomb in time became confused with that of a 


local saint named Yus Asaf. No serious evidence 
has been brought forward in proof of this novel 
theory, on which the whole claim of Mirza Ghulani 
Ahmad and his followers admittedly rests. 

Kegarding his claim to be the expected Mahdi, 
the Mirza was constrained perhaps by political 
considerations to make known a revelation alleging 
that the Ma^idl was not to be ‘a man of blood, 
as had been universally supposed, but was rather 
to lead Islam to triumph by means of a ‘peaceful 
holy war {jihad). In this connexion he made much 
of liis loyalty to the British Government. In 
further substantiation of his manifold claims he 
pointed to the corrupt condition of modern society 
and of the character of the accepted priests and 
teachers in every religion, which called for a great 
reformer and prophet, like himself, to bring to all 
hearts a new and quickening certitude in things 
religious. He drew a sharp line of demarcation 
between his followers and orthodox Muslims by 
enjoining all true Abmadis to refrain from follow¬ 
ing orthodox hndrns in their prayers, attending 
non-Abmadi funeral services, and giving the hands 
of their daughters to non-Abmadi husbands, though 
their sons might marry non-Abmadi girls. He 
also turned his face resolutely against all political 
controversy, and denounced as mischievous tlie 
activities of tlie All-India Moslem League and the 
Muhammadan Educational Conference. 

The movement has grown steadily since its in¬ 
ception in 1889. In 1896 it claimed 313 members. 
In the 1901 Government census 1113 males were 
returned for the Panjab, 931 for the United 
Provinces, and 11,087 for the Bombay Presidency 
(obviously an inaccuracy). In 1904 the Mirzft 
claimed ‘more than 200,000 followers,’and before 
his death he estimated the total number of his 
followers at 600,000. Against this manifest ex¬ 
aggeration must be placed the returns of the census 
for the Panjab in 1911, viz. 18,695 Abmadis. 
Probably 60,000 would be a liberal estimate of 
the total strength of the movement throughout 
India to-day. There are also a few scattered 
followers in other countries. 

Before hi.s death in 1908 Mirza Ghulam Abmad 
appointed his close friend and early disciple, 
Hakim Nvir al-Din, as his successor, the ‘first 
Jchallfah * of the movement. Under the direction 
of the khallfnh the work was to be carried on by 
a board called the Sadr-Anjuman-i-Abmadlya. 
During the ensuing six years, before Nfir al-Dln*s 
death in 1914, a schism developed within the sect. 
One party, led by Khwajah Kamal al-Din, a 
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prominent barrister, began to take part in political 
controversy, and in its religious literature showed 
a leaning towards the rationalism of Sir Syed 
A^mad Khan, the founder of the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. The other 
party tended to magnify the supernatural claims 
and unique position of Mirzft Ghulam A^imad, and 
continued to emphasize the evils of present-day 
Islam and its priests. In sliort, the former wing 
sought to bridge the chasm separating the sect 
from Islam generally, whereas the latter stressed 
the points or difference as fundamental. When 
Ndr al-Din died, the split widened. The son of 
the Mirza, Hazrat Mabmiid A^irnad, now hailed 
as ‘ the promised son of the promised Messiah,’ 
was hastily elected the second khalifat ul-Masih 
by a group of his adherents at Qadian. The 
ratiomuistic party forthwith seceded, and founded 
a new society in Lahore called the Anjuman-i- 
isha’at-i-Islam, whose interests were vested in a 
group of men rather than primarily in a single 
individual. Two of the members of this group, 
Khwajah Kamal al-Din and Maulvi Sadr al-Din, 
are the founders of a Muslim mission at Woking, 
England, through the instrumentality of which 
some scores of English people, including one peer, 
Lord Headley, have announced that tliey have 
become Muslims. A monthly paper in English, 
The Islamic Review and Muslim India^ is published 
at Woking, and it is worthy of note that no 
trace of Abmadiya influence is to be found in it, 
save perhaps in the evident anti-Christian animus. 

The Qadian party continues to publish The 
Review of Religions in English, and several ver¬ 
nacular papers, conducts a successful high school, 
and carries on considerable missionary >/ork. It 
can truly claim to embody the real spirit and 
tradition of the founder and his original lollowers. 

J. N. P'arquhnr thus succinctly sums up the 
position and importance of Mirza uhulam Ahmad’s 
teachings in relation to similar movements in India 
to-day : 

‘ Apart from these personal claims, his teaching is an attempt 
to find, amidst the irresistible inrush of Western education and 
Christian thought, a middle path between impossible orthodoxy 
and the extreme rationalism of Sir Syed A^mad Khan ’ (Modem 
Religious Movements in India, p. 140). 

Recent events indicate that the middle path was 
destined to end speedily in cross-roads. 

LITKRATURE.--H. D. Gflswold, Mirza Ghiilam Ahmad, the 
Mahdi Messiah of Qadian, Ludhiana, 1902, ‘The Abmadiya 
Movement,’ in The Moslem World, li. [1912] 373flf. ; J. N. 
Farquhar, Modem Religious hlovernents in India, New York, 
1916, p. 137ff. ; M. T. Houtsma, in RMM i. [19001 333ff., and 
in El iv. 206; H. A. Walter, The Ahmndiya Movement 
(‘ Religious Life of India’ scries), Calcutta, 1918, ‘'The Al^madiya 
Movement To-day,’ in The Moslem World, vi. [1916J OOflf.; MirzA 
Ghulam Ahmad, The Teachings of Islam, Qadian, 1896; The 
Review of Religions, published monthly since 1902; and numer¬ 
ous peri^icals and controversial pamphlets in the vernacular. 

H. A. Walter. 

QARO. —Joseph ben Ephraim Qaro, a famous 
codilier of Rabbinical Judaism, was born in Spain 
in 1488, and died at Safed, Palestine, in 1676. On 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, 
which sent many scholars to other lands and 
diffused Rabbinical culture more widely, his 
parents went with him to European Turkey, 
settling lirst in Nicopolis. Here he received 
thorough instruction in the Talmud from his father, 
who was eminently (]|ualified to be his teacher. 
Later he lived in Adnanople, Salonica, and Con¬ 
stantinople—successive steps in his long-cherished 
journey to Palestine, which he reached about 1535, 
Safed becoming his place of residence. 

It was an age of mystical tendencies in Judaism, 
which is so inherently opposed to such influences 
from the earliest times. Owing undoubtedly to 
long periods of persecution, wliich reached its 
climax in Spain, an added stimulus was given to 
Kabbalistic dreamers, whose fantasies took firm 


hold on many susceptible minds which had lost 
judgment and balance under the burden of exile 
and wretcliedne.ss. Turkey, which opened its 
dominions to the oppressed, and where large and 
fairly- prosperous communities could be found, 
attracted all types of Jews, the visionaries in 
goodly number. Safed in particular proved a seat 
of mystics, and Qaro’s early fantasies were revived 
and strengthened by the new environment. He 
had met some years before Solomon Molcho, who 
strove to play the part of a Messiah and suffered 
death at the stake in 1532, and he gave full vent 
to his mystical ideas which, long cherished, were 
clamouring for expression. He was so far over¬ 
wrought as to invoke a familiar — even in his 
Nicopolis days—and for fifty years he kept a diary 
which recorded his discussions with this imagin¬ 
ary genius. The hook of visions, called Maggid 
Mesharim, whether actually written by him or 
merely ascribed to him by a zealous disciple, as 
occurs not rarely in literary history, makes him ^ 
double personality—a mystic as well as a codifier. 
Happily, and as one evidence that the diary oi 
collection of desultory notes is not entirely 
genuine, the comprehensive works upon which hnj 
fame is really based show no mystical influences. 
Whatever his reverence for the as authority 

for the Kal)bali.stic dreamer of dreams, he gave 
undisputed first place to the Talmud, with his 
logicfu mind, and was impelled by the needs of the 
times to popularize and strengthen its hold on the 
life and thought of Judaism. lie was not the first 
intellectual whose imagination was to prove an 
incentive, not an opiate. 

Qaro’s fame depends chiefly on his two digests 
of Rabbinical law. He wrote these in an age of 
dispersion when in the Jews’ new settlements, 
which were never wholly secure, the fundamental 
law and authority of Judaism were imperilled as 
much by tlie violent and arbitrary changes in 
environment as by the half-knowledge of leaders 
and the almost total ignorance of the people. 
Considering these conditions, one can understand 
how his passion for saving from destruction the 
traditional creed and customs worked upon a 
susceptible nature and fostered fantastic reveries 
as well as lofty ambitions. If he could not be a 
Messiah in the popular sense, he could save his 
people none the less by inculcating the authority 
and permanence of the law. 

As early as 1522 in Adrianople, he began the 
first of his great works, Beth Yosef, ‘ House of 
Jo.seph,’ which, completed in 1542 at Safed and 
published in 1650-59, raised him to the front rank 
of Talmudists of his own age or earlier. This 
work, while a commentary on Jacob ben Asher’s 
Arba'ah furim, ‘ Four Orders,’ who.se method he 
closely followed, is more than a digest of the 
authorities cited therein. It gives a careful 
critical view of many Rabbinical opinions not 
quoted by his predeces.sor. Hence it furnishes an 
unsurpassed wealth of material. The range of 
reading displayed, in both Talmudic and post- 
Talmudic literature, together with the critical 
sagacity in the study and comparison of author¬ 
ities, leaving little uninvestigated, gives a monu¬ 
mental character to the work. A sturdy inde¬ 
pendence is exhibited in the discussions, although 
the standard authorities, al-Fasi, Maimonidcs, 
and Asher ben Jehiel, are accepted. Qaro’s aim 
throughout was partly to familiarize the Rabbi 
with the duties that devolved upon his high office 
as leader in Israel, and partly to explain to the 
student clearly and metnodically how laws are 
developed from the Talmud through later Rabbini¬ 
cal literature. It was not merely to answer the 
Epicurean, but to stimulate to study and research, 
and to gain for practical life an intelligible. 
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harmonious system which would maintain the old 
faith for all time. 

Not wholly satisfied with B<^th Yosef, in later 
years ho wrote his second f^reat code, Shulhan 
Arilkh, ‘Prepared Table’ (15()5; according to 
Steinschneider,* 1555). It is possible that he 
underestimated its value and character, for in the 
introduction ho speaks of having prepared it for 
young students, thus stamping it as elementary. 
He preferred the other digest in his decisions—it 
was for experts, for Kabbis deep in the law. Yet 
the Shulhan'Ariikh has rapidly outdistanced the 
earlier code as authority. Uospite continuous con¬ 
troversy—in fact largely by reason of the attacks 
made upon it—it has become the Rabbinical code 
which defines Judaism to our own day in the lives 
and opinions of the great majority of Jews through¬ 
out tne world. For almost a hundred years the 
contest waged—it was a bloodless battle of the 
books, however—the chief opposition being on the 
part of Talmudists who were Ashkenazim, of 
German stock, as contrasted with the Sephardim, 
or Spanish, to wiiom Qaro was naturally accept¬ 
able. It is the ofiiriion of L. Giuzberg*'* that the 
Ashkenazim regarded the work as an unouestionod 
authority only after Tsserles, who adduces still 
later views, had subjecte<l it to criticism and 
extensive supplements. After the period of 
censure came the age of admiration, with a host 
of commentators that made it a household word in 
the 17th cent, and to our age. Its authority was 
firmly established, with here and there an eminent 
Rabbi, with a bent to individualism, who refused 
to recognize its guidance as binding. 

Since the develojjinent of Reform Judaism and 
the rise of modernism in various lands there have 
been countless attacks on Qaro and his code. On 
the whole, most of these have been rather unjust; 
for he is not res])oiisible for laws, opinions, and 
customs that hav(‘ existed in Israel from grey 
antiquity. His function was to photograph 
Jewish tradition, to record and interpret it accord¬ 
ing to the authorities, so as to weld still more 
firmly past, present, and future. His office was 
not that of an apologist, but that of a codifier. 
Graetz* claims tliat Qaro erred in citing all 
opinions, however transient and trifling, and made 
his work a store house of views which do not 
always reflect credit on Judaism and have really 
furnished biting texts, if perverted, for the anti- 
Semite. There is undoubted force in this conten¬ 
tion, but Qaro’s candour and fullness are not to be 
underrated. He had nothing to conceal or to 
extenuate. It must also be stated in his vindica¬ 
tion that he lays no claim to absolute authority, 
asserts no doctrine of infallibility. Far from forg¬ 
ing an iron bond, he rescued Jewish thought from 
stagnation and promoted the conflict of opinion, 
erminently healthful for a creed that claims to be 
intelligent. 

The work consists of four parts, called Orah 
Hayyirn, ‘ Path of Life,’ YorehDe'ah, ‘Teacher of 
Knowledge,’ Hoshen ha Mlshpat, ‘Breastplate of 
Judgment,* and Eben ha Ezer, ‘Stone of Help.’ 
The first deals mainly with prayer, the blessings. 
Sabbath and holy days, and their prescribed 
observances. The second concerns itself with food 
and its preparation, and the slaughtering of 
animals for food, Jew and non-Jew in their rela¬ 
tions to each other, duties to parents and charity, 
religious customs connected with agriculture, and 
the rites of mourning—a rather extended and 
diversified list of contents. The third part treats 
of marriage and divorce from the civil and religious 
points of view. The fourth and concluding section 

1 Cataloqus librorum TJehrmorum in Bibliotheca Dodleiana, 
Berlin, 1852-60, col. 14S0. 

2 JE iii. 58fl- llist. of the JeivH, iv, 652. 


discusses legal proceedings, laws as to business, 
and the relation of man to man in an everyday 
working world. All life in its variety and com¬ 
plexity was thus considered as part of the concern 
of religion. In the dark ages that were upon the 
Jew as the 17 th and 18th centuries arrived the 
work preserved him from disintegration. Whether 
its influence was to be as salutary, with the spread¬ 
ing of civil and religious liberty among the nations 
and the gradual passing away of the Ghetto and 
its nece.ssarily narrowed life, if not vision, cannot 
l>e so summarily answered. All depends upon the 
point of view'. 

Qaro’s life in Safed was much influenced for a 
time by R. Jacob Berab, one of his most learned 
associates in that place. The recognized head of 
its Jewish community about 1535, he wa.s the 
centre of a number of disciples and was called 
‘teacher’ by Qaro. In 1538 he attempted to 
restore the rite of ordination, with no less an 
object in view than the re-establishment of the 
Sanhedrin in Palestine as seat of the highest 
authority in Israel. Qaro was elated by the idea 
and became one of the four disciples to be ordained 
without delay. Unfortunately Berab died two 
years later and the grandiose scheme failed to be 
realized. Qaro, with all his ardent leanings 
towards the Messianic r 6 le, sensibly preferred his 
work as teacher and author. He liv^ until 1676, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing his fame and 
authority more and more generally acknowledged, 
while hundreds of students, some of high distinc¬ 
tion, thronged his lecture-hall to hear his opinions 
and interpretations. 

In addition to his two codes Oaro published in his life-time 
Keitef Mishnrhy ‘Double Money^ (Venice, 1674-75). After his 
death appeared liedelj: ha Bayith, ‘Repairing’ of the House,' 
supplements and corrections to his Beth Yoeef (Salonioa, 1606); 
Kelale ha Talmud. ‘Principles of the Talmud’ (do. 1598); 
Ahlfat Rokel, ‘Powder of the Merchant, Decisions'(do. 1791); 
Maggid Me^harim, ‘Who preaches Righteousness’ (Lublin, 
1646, with supplements, Venice, 1664). Some fragments in the 
Bodleian, a few sermons in the collection Oz ‘The 

Strength of the Righteous ’ (Salonica, 1799), and a number of 
commentaries on the Mishnah and on Rashi’s and Nahmanides* 
Pentateuch commentaries, which seem to have disappeared, 
complete the list. 

Litbratitrk.—H. Graetz, Gesch. der Juden, Leipzig, 1860-78, 
ix., Eng. tr., Ix)ndon, 1891-92, iv. ; S. Schechter. Studies in 
Jttdaisin, 2nd ser., London, 1908, pp. 210-236; M. Gaster, 

* The Origin and Sources of the Shulchan Aruch,’in Report of 
Lady Judith Montejlore College, liondon, 189.3; L. Ginzberg, 
s.v. ‘Caro,’ \a JE iii. ; D. Cassel, ‘ Josef Karo und das Buch 
Maggid Mesharim,’ in 6th Jahresberickt der Lehranstalt fur die 
WiHsensehaft des Judenthums, Berlin, 1888. 

A. S. Isaacs. 

QUAKERISM.— See Friends, Society of. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN. — This expression 
occurs in the AV of Jeremiah ( 7 i«- 2 o 4415 - 8 OJ 
seems to bo the natural rendering of the Hebrew 
when vocalized malkat ha^Sdinayim, and is 
strongly supported by the versions. But the view 
that tlie expression should imply the same idea as 
the often mentioned ‘host of heaven’ apparently 
suggested a diflerent derivation, from meUket in 
the sense of ‘ work ’ or ‘ cult,’ and led to a different 
vocalization which influenced other versions. 

The ritual as ascribed to the worshippers of the 
Queen of Heaven by the prophet Jeremiah lays 
emphasis on the offering 01 ‘ cakes.’ The Jewish 
women made these cakes with much ceremony ; the 
boys of the family gathered firewood, the adult 
males kindled the fire, and the women kneaded the 
dough. The offering was made ‘by fire' accom- 
anied by libations. Jeremiah alleges this to have 
een a common cult in the cities of Judah and the 
streets of Jerusalem. It may not be wise to 
.nsist too strongly on the details, as the prophet’s 
indignation may have led him to caricature to 
some extent, but this and the name are all that 
we have by which to identify the cnlu 
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•^e cakes, A;aw;M-a7iim, which the LXX transcribes and the 
Vulgate renders placenta, arc not without parallel in (Jreek 
cults. But It 18 precarious to argue as t<i their form or signifl- 
^n^ce from such parallels. The name is literally the same as the 
Babylonian kamanti, denoting the cakes or biscuits used in the 
cult of Ishtar. Whether the reference to fire in the word /fitter 
demands burning of the cakes in the act of offering or refers to 
the process of their manufacture is not easily decided ; but it 
can hardly mean to burn incense as an accompaniment of the 
offering. 

The difficulty felt in identifying this expression 
a« a name of Ishtar is largely due to tlie fact that, 
while Ishtar is frequently called bcHt or 

iarrat Samiy ‘ lady or queen of heaven,’ mcilkdt 
SamS has not yet been found as her epithet. That 
malkatu is an equivalent of Sarrntu cannot be 
denied, but the question remains open whether we 
have in this worship a mere transfer of a Baby¬ 
lonian cult of Venus or a local variation of the 
same. The Tam muz worship which Ezekiel 
mentions (8‘^) makes it likely that we have to 
do with a Venus cult here. On the other hand, 
a connexion of meleket with the configuration of 
the sky would agree with the astral theory. 'I’he 
form is difficult to account for as a Hebrew word, 
but would be correct as a transliteration of the 
Babylonian ; only this supposed Babylonian proto¬ 
type is not yet authenticated. Still the cakes are 
very suggestive. 

There is nothing to suggest an identification of 
the Queen of Heaven with the moon, which is a 
male deity in the Semitic w'orld. 

Litrraturr.— jR'fJi and HDD, g.v. ; KAT^, p. 441 flf. and 
pagtiin\ A. Jeremias, The Old Testament in the Liijht of the 
Ancient East, Eng. tr., Ijondon, 1911, i. GO, 98f., 118 f., ii. 232, 
and passim ; S. Langdon, Tammxtz and Ishtar, Oxfoni, 1914, 

pp- 71, 94. C. H. W. Johns. 

QUESTIONS OF KING MILINDA.--See 

Milinda. 

QUICHES.— See Mayans, Popol Vuh. 

QUIETISM.— Quietism may be defined as the 
exaggeration and perversion of the mystical doc¬ 
trine of interior quiet. Viewed as a tendency, it 
is co-extensive with the history of mystici.sm {q.v.)y 
and it might successfully he argued that some 
early and niediawal mystics were more definitely 
‘ Quietistic ’ than most of the members of the 
post-Reformation group known as Quietist. 
Viewed as a specific movement. Quietism sw'ept 
over the religious life of Europe in the latter part 
of the 17th and tlie early part of the 18th cent., 
gaining sway in many countries and taking deep 
root witliin both Catholicism and Protestantism. 

I. DoCTRiyES .— I. Passivity.—On the surface it 
is not easy to distinguish between the Quietist 
doctrine of pa.ssivity and the ‘ orthodox * mystical 
doctrine of quiet, and we find so competent an 
authority as Heppe asserting that the teaching of 
Molinos was substantially identical with that of 
St. Teresa;' hut it might with more justice be 
asserted that the characteristic doctrines of Molinos 
are traceable, not to his appropriation of St. 
Teresa’s doctrine of the orison of quiet, but to his 
deflexions from it. 

{a) St. Teresa. —For St. Teresa, as for the 
mediaeval mystics, the state of quiet is that * busy 
rest * in which the soul abandons all superficial 
activity in order that it may engage in the deeper 
activity of opening itself to God. It contains of 
necessity a passive element, for the soul that would 
hold the Divine Word as a shell holds the ocean 
must be self-emptied and set a watch upon its 
undisciplined impulses even when they urge it 
towards the divine. But such ‘ wise passiveness ’ 
does not exclude the active aspect of ‘ stretching ’ 
towards God. Its stillness—to use the fine simile 

1 H, Heppe, Gesch. der qnietistischen Mystik, p. 21. W. R. Inge 
takee the same view {Christian Mysticism, London, 1899, p. 231). 


of D. A. Baker,' the Benedictine mystic—is the 
stillness of the soaring eagle, which cleaves its 
way through the blue with motionless wings. It 
is ‘the rest [that] springs . . . from an unusnally 
large amount of actualized energy,’ the rest that 
‘is produced by Action “ un perceived because so 
fleet,’* so near, so all fulfilling.’^ Moreover, such 
mystic quiet is not an end, but a means—not a 
goal, but ‘like the repose of a traveller who, with¬ 
in sight of the goal, stops to take breath and then 
continues W'ith new strength upon his \vay.’* 

(6) Molinos .—Wlien w^e turn from St. Teresa to 
Molinos, w'e find that, while the latter, in his Giiida 
Spirituale, .says much about interior quiet tliat is 
in complete accord with the conceptions of classic 
mysticism, the main trend and ultimate teaching 
of tlie hook is Quietistic ; i.e., the quiet for wfiiich 
he contends is in the last resort the negative, 
impassive, sterile state w'lii(di Kuysbroeck * casti¬ 
gated so severely in its earlier manifestations. In 
common with most mystical writers, Molinos dis¬ 
tinguishes between meditation, in which tlie reason 
is active and the mind occupied with definite 
aspects of Christian faith and life, and contempla¬ 
tion, which may be defined as an absorbed, loving 
intuition of divine things, a direct spiritual appre¬ 
hension of God and adhe.sioH to Him, 

To quote St. Thomas Aquinas,® as epitomized by Luis de la 
Puente, contemplation is ‘ a simple view of eternal truth without 
variety of reasoning, penetrating it by the light of heaven with 
great afTections of admiration and love at which ordinarily no 
man arrives but by much exercise of meditation and discourse 
reasoning, or analysis and synthesis),'® 

But, while the great my.sties in.sist that pure con¬ 
templation is of necessity incomplete and inter¬ 
mittent and that, while discursive reasoning is 
suspended, the intellect (higher reason) is present 
and active,’' Molinos demands a Stoic ataraxy in 
which intellect as well as feeling is uncompromis¬ 
ingly renounced: 

‘Inner Solitude consists ... in a perfect abnegation of all 
purpose, desire, thought and will. . . . For If the Soul does 
not detach herself from her own appetite and desire, from her 
own will, from spiritual gifts and from repose, even in spirit¬ 
ual things, she never can attain to this high felicity. . . . ® 
Undeceive thyself, and believe that if thy Soul is to be wholly 
united to God, she must lose her self and renounce life, feeling, 
knowledge and power; whether living or not living, dying or 
not djving, suffering or not suffering; without thought, or 
reflection. . . .W Their lives [t.e, the lives of truecontemplatives] 
are so detached, that although they continually receive many 
supernatural Graces, yet they are not changed nor aflfected 
thereby, being just as if they had not receive<l them, keeping 
always in the inmost of their Hearts a great lowliness and self¬ 
contempt dwelling humbly in the abyss of their own unworthi¬ 
ness and vUeness. In the same way they are always quiet, 
serene and even-minded in Graces and in extraordinary favours 
as also in the most rigorous and bitter torments. No news 
causes them to rejoice, no event saddens them. Consider noth¬ 
ing, desire nothing, will nothing, endeavour after nothing, and 
then in everything thy Soul will live reposed in quiet and 
enjoyment.’ 

(c) Madame Guyon. —In the writings of Madame 
Guyon the same tendency is traceable, though in 
a logically undeveloped form. The liighly emotional 
character of her work and its loose and inconsistent 
use of language make it difficult to determine the 
precise extent of her Quietistic convictions. While 
empha.sizing the active element in the orison of 
quiet," her writings abound in passages which can 
be construed only in an explicitly Quietistic sense. 

1 Sancta Sophia, Douai, 1667, Eng. tr., London, 1908, treatise 
iil. § iii. ch. vii. 

3 F. von Hiigel, The Mystical Elctnent of Religion, ii. 132. 

* St. Teresa, The Way of Perfection, ch. xxxiii. 

* Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage, bk. ii. ch. Ixvi. f. 

® Sximma Theol. ii. ii. ou. clxxx. 

« L. de la Puente, Meditations, Eng. tr., London, 1852-54, 1., 
Inirod. p. 63. 

^ When, e.g.. St. Teresa uses the expression ‘the silence of 
the understanding,’ she refers to the cessation of what she calls 
‘the eliciting from one subject many thoughts or reflections' 
{Life of St. Teresa, tr. David Lewis, London, 1870, ch. xiii. p. 82). 

* Guida Spirituale, iii. xil. 119, 120. 

» Ib. Ill. vii. 71. 10 Guida Spirituale, iii. i. 6. 

H I^ Moyen court, ch. xxi. 
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* My prayer from this moment was without fornis, ideas and 
tillages [i.e. of any definite thoujfhls]. . . . All distinctioiii were 
lost to give room for more expansion without motives or reasons 
for loving. That sovereign of the j>owerB—the will—swallowed 
up the two others and took from them every distinct object tc 
unite them the better in it.' > ‘ The killing pain which one feeh 

when one loses the definite consciousness of the Divine Presence 
show’s that one has not yet become perfectly indifferent and 
that one is still tied to gifts of Ood.’ 2 ‘ I had no more a will to 
submit; it had, as it were, disappeared, or rather passed into 
another Will. It seemed to me that this powerful and strong 
One did all that pleased Him, and I no more found that soul 
which lie formerly conducted hy His crook and stafl! with an 
extreme love. He appeared to me alone and as if the soul had 
given place to Him or rather had passed into Him, henceforth 
to become only one same thing with Jlim.’^ 

This losing of the soul in transcending the 
state in which it is sheplierded bv tlie divine love 
marks the extreme of Quietistic theory, and, whil 
Madame Guyon’s language cannot be pressed too 
far, its general tendency is unmistakable. 

(</) Fdnelon. —In F^nelon Quietism found its 
apologist. Ills Maxims of the Saints was written 
with the express purpose of defending Quietism 
against the popular charges of Mdle oasking in 
the Divine Presence’and of immoral apatliy. It 
is all the more significant that, in the very act of 
seeking to distinguisli betw’een true mysticism and 
Quietism, he moves in that atmosjihere of negation 
and abstraction wJiicdi is the logical presuppo.sition 
of Quietism in its most extreme and exaggerated 
form. 

'Pure contemplation,' he sayg, ‘is negative, being occupied 
with no sensible image, no distinct and nameable idea; it stops 
only at the purely intellectual and abstract idea of Being.’^ 

That he makes this idea include as distinct objects 
all the attributes of God, the Trinity, the humanity 
of Christ, and all His mysteries is only one in¬ 
stance of the contradictions which make his work 
of comparatively little value as an authoritative 
contribution to the literature of Quietism. 

2. The one act. —In close logical connexion with 
the Quietistic conception of pas.sivity as a negative 
and abstract state is the doctrine that the soul’s 
surrender to God is made once for all in an act not 
to be repeated. Molinos is emphatic in his asser¬ 
tion tliat the soul tliat has once made the great 
surrender to God ‘ hy means of the act of pure 
Faith ’ remains in an indefectible state of union 
with God. 

He contends that the soul ‘may persevere In prayer though 
the imagination be carried about with various and involuntary 
thoughts.’^ For, according to (^uietist doctrine, ‘Faith and 
Intention are sutflcient, and these always continue . . . nay, 
the more simple is that remembrance, without words or 
thoughts, the more is It pure, spiritual. Internal and worthy 
of God. So that so long as thou retractest not that Faith and 
Intention of being resigned, thou walkest always in Faith 
and Resignation, and consequently in Prayer, and in virtual 
and acquired Contemplation, although thou perceive it not and 
rnmember it not, neither nmkest new acts and reflections.'® 

3 . Pure or disinterested love.—The doctrine of 
a continuous and ‘ habitual ’ state (as distinct from 
occasional aspirations, which Roman Catholic 
theology has always counted among the highest 
exercises of the soul) of loving God jmrely (i.e. 
seenndum Se, without hope of reward or dread of 
punishment or any regard to even His most 
spiritual gifts) attained special prominence through 
tlie famous controversy upon the subject between 
Bossiuit and F^nelon. liossuet’s point of view is 
summed up in his extraordinary assertion : 

‘Pure love is opposed to the essence of love, which alwa 3’8 
desires the enjoyment of its object, ns well as to the nature of 
man, who necessarily desires ha])pines8.' 

Against this view Fenelon urges that a selhsh or 
mercenary love is obviously a contradiction in 
terms. 'Jfliis is, of course, the normal Christian 

1 Autobiography, tr. T. T. Allen, 2 vols., London, 1897, pt. i. 
ch. viii. 

3 In a letter to F6nelon (M. Masson, Finelem et Madame 
Guy on, lettre xiv.). 

® Autobiography, pt. i. ch. xxvlii. 

* Maxims of the Saints, ch. xwii. 

® Guida Spirituale, i. xiv. 99, 102. « Ib. i. xiv. 108, 106. 


view, but Fenelon pa.sses beyond it to an explicitly 
Quietistic interpretation. 

He declares that ‘ a man’s self is his own greatest cross. . . . 
Uncompromising renunciation of this wretched self—that is the 
true crucifying of the flesh.'i He goes so far as to say that ‘ all 
generosity, all natural affection, is only self-love of a more 
subtle, delusive . . . and diabolical quality. One must wholly 
die to all friendship.’2 

Love, he contends, loves no particular thing or 
object and asks for no return, even in kind. His 
definition of sanctification, as a state of holy in- 
ilifl'erence and utter non-desire, applies equally to 
his conception of disinterested love. And, while 
he seeks to guard against the Quietist error by 
insisting with St. Paul that hope, as well as love, 
must abide, his whole teaching implies an inditfer- 
eiice to salvation which robs the term ‘hope’ of 
every true meaning. Conceived with greater 
mental stability and expressed with more caution, 
his position is ultimately very much the same as 
that of Madame Giiyon when she declares that 
the soul must become dead to all desire, even to 
its desires for spiritual ^ifts and graces and for 
salvation itself, and that it must learn to love God 
and prove its love by the utmost self-sacrifice and 
devotion, without being concerned whether He 
cares or responds.* The whole trend of his teach¬ 
ing is towards a Stoical or Ruddlihstic conception 
of .self-renunciation and non-desire which logically 
excludes love of any kind, whether ‘pure’ or 
interested. 

4 . Summary. —The Quietistic doctrine of passive 
contemnlation, of which the doctrines of tne one 
act ana of disinterested love are corollaries, is 
based upon the Neo-Platonic via ncaativa, which 
from Dionysius onwards took an Asiatic ratlier 
than a Greek form, representing ‘a sense of the 
divine transcendence run riot.’ 

Molinos appeals to Dionysius in teaching that ‘we know God 
more perfectly by negatives than by affirmatives. We think 
more loftily of Ood by knowing that lie is incomprehensible 
than by conceiving Him under any Image.'< 

But, while the roots of 17th cent. Quietism are 
struck deep in metaphysical soil, it must be borne 
in mind that the controlling motive of post- 
Reformation mysticism in general and of Quietism 
in particular was not metaphysical, but theo¬ 
logical. Seventeenth century Quietism is the 
mystical expression of the doctrine of the total 
depravity and helplessness of human nature, which 
Protestant theology and the counter-Reformation 
had sharpened to a despairing conviction of ‘ the 
utter miserabilism of tlie “creature.”’ F6nelon 
xpresses this conviction in characteristic fashion : 
'As the sacristan at the end of the service snuffs out the altar 
candles one after another, so must grace put out our natural 
life; and as his extinguisher, ill applied, leaves behind it a 
guttering spark that melts the wax, so wllf it be with us II one 
ingle spark of natural life remains.' ® 

It is abundantly clear that such a sentiment is de¬ 
rived from Augustine rather than from Dionysius, 
to whom any counsel to abhor the self that ia 
God’s temple was entirely foreign. Moreover, 
while the ‘nothingness’ of Dionysius refers to 
:hat ‘divine dark’ in which the soul perceives 
and apprehends the inefl’able, the nothingness of 
Molinos is a nothingness of the soul itself, and 
mounts to annihilation of all that is capable of 
union with God in any real sense None the less 
we may see in Quietism the negative method, 
stimulated to its ‘dying spasm’® by Reformation 
nfluences. Its exaltation of an empty conscious¬ 
ness—an experience without dill'erentiations in 
which distinction of actions vanishes’ and the soul 
lan neither will nor not will—paralyzes morality. 

1 Tjclter to Madame de Maintenon (Correspondance, Paris, 
:827-29, V. 406). 

Jb. 8 Les Torrents spirituels, ch. v. sect 19. 

j * Guida Spirituale, preface, 8 8* 

' » Spiritual Letters, cclii. 6 Inge, p. 288. 

I 7 Madame Ouyon, Les Torrents spirituels, ch. ix. sect. 7f. 
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It resolvefl religion at its highest into an experi¬ 
ence in which the soul is translated to a region 
'beyond good and evil,’ and so cuts the nerve of 
morality, which always implies a clear vision of 
the distinction ^ between good and evil and a 
definite choice in which the whole personality is 
active. In its consistently logical form Quietism 
makes communion between man and God an 
impossibility by annulling the distinction between 
them, ultimately reducing God to a vague and 
empty abstraction, and dehumanizing man. Its 
radical acosmism * conceives the Good outside of 
humanity and removes conduct to a sphere of 
fictitious interests where the will cannot act.’^ 
Although Christian Quietists have always to a 
greater or less extent formulated their doctrines 
in terms of Jesus Christ and His gospel, Quietism 
j>er se is fundamentally opposed to incarnational 
religion. On the practical and devotional side, 
it resolves itself into pure fanaticism, i.e, ‘the 
fanaticism of expecting from God a grace which 
He never gives.^ ^ Its determining motive—the 
desire to cleanse religion from selfishness and to 
emphasize an inwardness which seeks the Giver 
above even His most precious and purely spiritual 
gifts—is a valid one. While the antithesis be¬ 
tween gift and giver as applied to God is largely 
false, and rests upon a conception of ‘grace’ which 
externalizes it into something ‘ given ’ by God and 
separable from His self-giving, Quietism repre¬ 
sents a genuine and still much-needed protest 
against a theology which debases grace to a form 
of magic and imports the crassest self-interest into 
the soul’s commerce with God. 

II. History. —The term ‘ Quietist ’ was first 
used in the 14th cent,, when its Greek form, 
HesycJiastai^ was applied to a certain community 
of monks on Mount Athos who, inter alia^ in¬ 
dulged in trance-experiences not unlike those of 
the Indian Yogi. Quietistic teaching was first 
popularized by the Beghards and the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit (q.v.). Condemned by the Council 
of Vienna in 1811 and sorely persecuted, these 
mystical ^oups persisted for more than a century 
and familiarized the common people with Quietistic 
conceptions of religion. Eckiiart was included in 
the ecclesiastical disapproval of Quietism, Pope 
John XXII. condemning nis views on interior quiet 
in 1329 ; and the castigations of Quietism in the 
writings of Ruysbroeck and Tauler show how 
wide-spread the doctrine was and how disastrous 
in its extreme and debased forms. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the primary motive 
of the official opposition to Quietism was ecclesi¬ 
astical rather than religious. The Church author¬ 
ities recognized its anti-institutional character, 
and no expedient was deemed too cruel or too 
mean, provided it bade fair to secure the extinction 
of Quietist sects. 

But, while large tracts of pre-Keformation and 
Counter-Reformation mysticism admit of a Quiet¬ 
istic interpretation, it needed the impulse of a 
mighty religious movement to develop the implica¬ 
tions of \^iat were, after all, only latent or 
sporadic tendencies. Such an impulse was pro¬ 
vided by the new religious spirit, the new demand 
for inwardness, which found expression in the 
Reformation {q.v.). The 17th cent. Quietists were, 
for the most part, devoted Roman Catholics and 
derived their immediate inspiration and authority 
from the great mystics of the counter-Reforniation, 
one of whom at least, St. John of the Cross, 
was more radically anti-institutional than Molinos 
himself. Yet they were essentially a fruit of the 

1 E. R6c4Jac. Essay on ths Bases of the Mystic Knowledge, 
Eiig. tr., London, 1809, p. 218. « . 

9 J. 0. Hedley, * Prayer and Contemplation,’ Dublin Review, 
xxvii. [18761 387. 


Protestant spirit—a fact which Rome was swift 
to discern. 

While by common consent Quietism, in the 
strictest sense of the term, is taken to begin with 
Molinos, the first half of the 17th cent, already ex¬ 
hibits individuals and groups representing strongly 
Quietistic convictions. Prominent among such 
were the Spanish mystic, Juan Falconi (1596- 
1638), who attracted a large following, and whose 
Alfnbeto et Lettera prepared the way for the 
Guida Spirituale\ Marie de I’lncarnation (1699- 
1672), an Ursulino of Tours, afterwards of Quebec, 
whom Bossuet called ‘ the St. Teresa of our times 
and of the New World’the saintly layman, 
Jean de Bemi^res Lovigny (1602-59), Treasurer of 
France and greatly admired by F^mdon ; the in¬ 
fluential writer, Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin, first 
Chancellor of the Academic Fran^aise (1596-1676); 
the profound but often fanciful secular priest, 
Henri Marie Boudon (1624-1702); the gifted 
ascetical writer, Jean-Joseph Surin (1600-66), 
formally approved by Bossuet; and many others. 
The Pelagini (a society called after its founder, 
Giacomo Filippo di Santa Pelagia, a layman of 
Milan) were largely a recrudescence of the 16th 
cent, group of the Alombrados or Illuminati, 
which had been crushed out by the Inquisition 
for holding that one could dispense with the ordi¬ 
nances and ignore the requirements of the Church. 
That there was a vigorous Quietistic movement 
in France at least twenty years before the term 
‘Quietist* was first applied to the followers of 
Molinos in 1681 is shown by Nicole’s rare book, 
Les Imaginaires et les visionnaires —an attack on 
the ‘ new heresies,’ published as early as 1667. 

When, in 1676, Miguel de Molinos published 
his Guida Spirituale, Juan Falconi’s Aifabeto et 
Lettera had prepared thousands of earnest souls in 
Spain, Italy, and France to welcome the new 
doctrine. Born in Saragossa in 1640, Molinos took 
the degree of Doctor of Theology at Coimbra and 
migrated to Rome in 1669 or 1670. His piety, 
learning, and sympathetic personality soon maue 
him one of the most sought-after spiritual directors 
and a noted figure in Roman society. Among his 
friends were many of the cardinals, including 
Cardinal Benedict Odescalchi, afterwards Pope 
Innocent XI., who sanctioned his position as the 
most esteemed confessor in Rome by giving him 
lodgings in the Vatican. Cardinal D’Estrde, the 
representative of Louis XI v., also approved of him 
in those days, and, when his Guida Spirituale 
appeared, it bore the approbation of various dis¬ 
tinguished ecclesiastics, among them four inquisi¬ 
tors. Priests advised their penitents to discard 
formal prayers and devotions for the simple 
method of Molinos ; societies for the study of tnis 
method were formed everywhere, and within six 
years the Guida Spirituale had passed through 
twenty editions in Italian, Spanish, French, and 
Latin. But soon the Jesuits realized that a method 
of prayer which deprecated Masses and formal 
devotions was contrary to the interests of the 
Church. Father Paul Segneri, one of their ablest 
and most popular preachers, was selected to con¬ 
fute Molinos. He did so in a small book entitled 
Concordia tra la Fatica e la Quiete nelV Oratione 
(‘The Harmony between Effort and Quiet in 
Prayer’), which was published five years after the 
Guida Spirituale. But so firmly was Molinos en¬ 
trenched in popular favour that Segneri, hitherto 
the idol of the people, was overwhelmed with scorn 
and denunciation, and there is reason to believe 
that even his life was in danger. A commission 
was convened in 1682 to inquire into the writings 
of Segneri and Molinos, as well as into a^ book 
entitled La Contemplazione Mystica Acquistata, 
1 Etats d’oraison, bk. xix. 8. 
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written by the saintly Cardinal I’etrncci^, a loyal 
friend of Molinos. As a result Segneri s book was 
condemned, Petrucci was made Bishop of Jesi, and 
the teaching of Molinos was triumphantly vindi¬ 
cated. The Jesuits, however, were determined to 
gain the victory, and, seeing that the Vatican pro¬ 
tected Molinos, they appealed to Coesar in the 
shape of King Louis XIV. Through his confessor, 
P6re La Chaise, they roused the apprehensions of 
the king, and induced him to bring pressure to 
bear upon the pope. Innocent XI. was induced to 
refer tne matter once more to the Inf|uisition, and 
this decided the fate of Quietism within the Roman 
Church. Molinos and Petrucci were summoned 
before the Inquisition in 1685, and the former was 
cast into prison ; but it was not until two years 
after, when the popular indignation against his 
imprisonment had spent itself, that tlie Jesuits 
determined to strike. In 1687 about 200 persons, 
including many members of the aristocracy and 
some priests, were arrested and imprisoned. A 
commission of inquiry regarding Quietism in 
monastic houses resulted in the discovery that 
many monks and nuns had exchanged the pre¬ 
scribed devotions of the Church for the ‘ Pra 3 ^er of 
Quiet.’ A panic was created among the orthodox. 
Molinos was formally charged, on the ground of 
68 propositions, extracted partly from his writings, 
partly from the declarations of his followers, with 
grave errors in doctrine and serious offences against 
decency and morality. He was also stated to 
have himself confessed having committed improper 
acts, and the |)opulaco that had once idolized him 
now clamoured for his execution. In the end it 
was announced that he had confessed his sins and 


succeeded by a period of dryness and derelic¬ 
tion, during which outward troubles as well as 
inward trials increased. Her father, husband, and 
daughter died in quick succession ; her son turned 
against her; small-pox destroyed her beauty, and 
was followed by one disease after another. But 
suddenly, in 1680, her‘obscure night of the soul’ 
gave place to a ‘ unitive ’ state, in which she re¬ 
covered all the joy that she had lost, and experi¬ 
enced in addition a sense of inhnite freedom—a 
new ‘ God-me ’ taking the place of the old ‘ self-rae.’ 
This state was entered upon under the influence of 
a Barnabite monk, Francis La Combe, superior of 
the Barnabite Order at Thonon, who proved to be 
her evil genius. A man of quite mediocre mental¬ 
ity, deficient in moral sense, and of an unstable, 
neurotic temperament, he yet succeeded in exercis¬ 
ing a hypnotic influence upon her. It was during 
the La Combe period that her two most original 
books M'ere written —Les Torrents spirituels, com- 
osed largely in a state of automatism, and Le 
loyen court et trds facile de faire oraison —books 
wJiich are characterized by profound spiritual in¬ 
sight, but which none the less exhibit some of the 
fatal weaknesses and extravagances of Quietistio 
piety. Her consciousness of an apostolic mission to 
found an ‘ interior ’ Church and inaugurate a world¬ 
wide spiritual reformation also dates from this 
period. Taking the form of a sense of spiritual 
‘ fecundity ’ or ‘ maternity ’ involving much suffer¬ 
ing (‘ I can bring forth children only on the cross ’), 
it was accompanied by certain unpleasant hysterical 
and neurotic symptoms which brought constant 
ridicule and persecution upon her. 

In 1681 it seemed as if she had found her vocation 


was willing to abjure his heresies, in consideration 
of which he had been sentenced to life-long im- 
prisonment. The recantation took place with all 
the pomp of ecclesiastical procedure. Nothing 
more is known of the fate of Molinos except that 
he died in prison in 1697. His books and papers 
were burnt; persons known to have been attacned 
to him or in sympathy with his teaching were 
hunted down throughout Spain and Italy ; and all 
writings of a Quietistic character were rigorously 
suppressed. Among those who fell victims to 
this relentless persecution was the blind mystic 
of Marseilles, Francois Malaval, whose Xa 
ds la vie vraie: thiologie mystique was hrst 
published in 1670. 

In France the drama of Quietism played itself 
out in an atmosphere of political intrigue and 
personal animosity. Its central figure was Madame 
Guyon. Born at Montargis in 1648, Jeanne-Marie 
Bouvier de la Motte Guyon showed an early bent 
towards mysticism and asceticism, and as a child 
desired to enter the Order of the Visitation. Her 
parents had other plans for her, however, and in 
1682 she was married to Jacques Guyon, Seigneur 
de Chesney, a wealthy man, twenty-two years her 
senior. It was, as might have been expected, an 
exceedingly unhappy marriage, sorely aggravated 
by the petty tyranny of a malignant mother- 
in-law, and the highly-strung girl turned more 
assionately than ever to the spiritual world. She 
ad no ditiiculty in finding guides and helpers in 
her search for the inward way to God, since the 
France of her day abounded in souls of a genuinely 
mystical type; and, at the age of twenty, the 
words of an obscure young Franciscan to whom 
she turned in her need and who bade her seek God 
within her own heajrt finally started her on her 
spiritual pilgrimage. Her mystical experience 
was exceptionally sharply denned, falling into 
three distinct stages. The first was marked by an 
almost overwhelming influx of the Divine Presence, 
‘without word, thought or image,’ which awoke 
in her soul a fierce joy of possession. This was 


as the head of the newly-founded community of 
Les Nouvelles Catholiques at Gex—an institution 
for the training of the daughters of Protestants 
and other converts to the Catholic faith. But the 
work proved uncongenial, and it was not long 
before she abandoned it, taking refuge with the 
Ursulines of Thonon. From 1681 to 1688 her 
fortunes were closely intertwined with those of La 
Combe, who, in the autumn of 1687, accompanied 
her to Paris, only to be arrested on his arrival by 
order of the archbishop as an alleged follower of 
the ill-starred Molinos. Madame Guyon herself 
was arrested in the following January, but was 
released after eight months, thanks to the influence 
of Madame de Maintenon, who was profoundly 
impressed by her piety. As the proUgH of 
Madame de Maintenon, she soon became a promi¬ 
nent figure in the inner spiritual circle of the court 
of Louis XIV. It was at this time that she first 
met F6nelon. 

Francois de Salignac de la Mothe Fbnelon was 

at that time a rising young ecclesiastic with a 
growing reputation as a director of consciences 
whose spiritual genius, religious fervour, and mag¬ 
netic personality attracted the belles dmes of Paris. 
He was superior of the society of Les Nouvelles 
Catholiques, in which capacity he wrote his manual 
De VEducation des files (Paris, 1687), and had 
been on a six months’ mission to the Protestants 
of Poitou, which he conducted with characteristic 
tolerance. In Madame Guyon he saw not merely 
a woman of commanding gifts, but also a saint, 
and his championship of her cause was whole¬ 
hearted and generous. She, on her part, recognized 
in him the spiritual ‘ child ’ of her dreams, and the 
extraordinary correspondence which passed be¬ 
tween them bears witness to what Rufus M. Jones 
describes as ‘a subtle conquest,*^ designated by 
Madame Guyon herself as ‘spiritual filiation,* 
and abounding on her side in neurotic features. 
F6nelon was the cool and cautious partner in this 
intense relationship. His pastoral instinct and 
I Harvard Theological Remew, x. 41. 
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Bound sense warned him against a spiritual con- an ascetic community on primitive lines. On the 
dition which took its own impulses for divine death of her father she brought a successful law- 
movings, and he never allowed himself to forfeit suit against her step-mother, securing his entire 
reason or judgment in his admiration of Madame property for herself. About this time she fell in 
Guyon’s spiritual genius. with a decidedly auestionable admirer of mystical 

In 1689 F^nelon was appointed tutor to the religion, Jean de Saint Saulieu, who induced her 
young duke of Burgundy, for whom he subse- to found an orphan home for girls, which she sub- 
quently wrote Les Aventures cle THtmaquc (Paris, sequently placed under Aiigustinian r\ile. The 
1699). His success as an educator of princes experiment came to an abrupt end in 1602, when 
brought him into high favour at court, and in she was accused of gross cruelty to her young 
1695 he was made archbishop of Cambrai. Mean- charges and had to take (light. Her enforced 
while, in 1693-94, the storm which had been wanderings took her to Mechlin, where she found 


gathering round Madame Guyon broke, and in¬ 
volved F 6 nelon in a bitter and ignoble conflict 
which ultimately drove him into exile. Madame 
Guyon’s doctrines had penetrated to Madame de 
Main tenon's school at Saint Cyr, and this roused 
the suspicions of Bossuet.^ He subjected her to a 
stringent examination, extending over six months 
and ending in her imprisonment os a heretic. 
F^nelon never saw her again, and he might easily 
have extricated himself from a very di^cult and 
perilous position had he consented to join in sign¬ 
ing iier condemnation. This he refused to do—a 
refusal w'hich lost him his many influential friends, 
including Madame de Maintenon. 

There ensued the stormy controversy between 
Bossuet and F 6 nelon which stirred all France. In 
his iktats d*oi'aison Bossuet had condemned ‘ pure’ 
faith (i.c. faith without content), disinterested 
love, and the prayer of quiet. F^nelon replied by 
publishing his famous Explication des maximes des 
saints sur la vie inUrieure^ in which he restated ; 
Madame Guyon's fundamental convictions in a 
more sober and cautious way. The book, which, 
in spite of its dry, guarded, and not ahyay, lucid 
manner, teaches Quietistic mysticism in an ex¬ 
treme and extravagant form, created intense ex¬ 
citement, and divided France into two opposing 
camps. Bossuet attacked its author with a per¬ 
sonal animosity which amounted to persecution, 
and the court ranged itself on his side. Although 
F4nelon had the support of the Jesuits and the 
secret approval of the king’s confessor, the clergy 
sided solidly with Bossuet, and in the end F 6 nelon 
was ordered to leave Versailles and banished to 
Cambrai. He appealed to Rome and, after long 
hesitation, the mild and cautious Pope Innocent 
VIII., impelled by urgent pressure on the part of 
the king and Bossuet, condemned as erroneous 
certain propositions extracted from the 

_rPTrinininiy eighteen vears of his 


welfare of priests and people alike, and dying y 
the age of sixty -three, greatly beloved and lament^. 

M^ame Gnyon sutlered successive terms of im¬ 
prisonment, and, after Ijeing liberated from her 
Fast prison in the Bastille in 1703, ^sed her 
reinamin^ years in quiet seclusion at Blois, where 

"'"Among the minor prophets of Quietism Antoi¬ 
nette Bourignon (1616-80) occupies a distinctive 
place Born at Lille, she was, like Madame Guyon, 
a precocious child with an abnormally develop^ 
reRgious instinct. As a girl she wished to 
a (£-melite, but was “’O".® 
cloistral religion and set herself 
way of retirement from the world. When, in 1W6, 
her^ father tried to force her into 
escaped from home in male disguise. After some 
enrious adventures she wm Wkjb t 

finally fled to Mons, where she placed 
the protection of the archbishop, and "®der hw 
patrraage mode a short-lived attempt to estehli* 

her moral integrity. 


her tirst ‘ spiritual child,’ Christian de Cort, .superior 
of the Oratorians. By this time she hail developed 
her system (if such it can be called), whicli embodied 
the characteristic features of extreme (Quietism in 
a fantastically exaggerated form. As in the case 
of Madame Guyon, ‘spiritual maternity ’ occupied 
a central place in her con.sciousness. Slie was ‘ the 
woman clothed with the sun,’ ‘ the bride of the 
Holy Ghost,’ God’s chosen vessel who would restore 
‘the Gospel spirit’ to the wmld, ‘the virgin who 
would bear many sons ’ and found a communistic, 
priestless brotherhood. 

In 1662 she went with de Cort to Amsterdam, 
where she spent a period of happy intercourse with 
the many heretics who had made that city their 
Cave of Adullam. An attempt, insnired by de 
Cort, to found a community house for ner spiritual 
children on the island of Nordstrand ir/the North 
Frisian Sea, and the long series of difliculties and 
complications to which it gave birth, occupied the 
rest of her stormy life. The mad scheme involved 
de Cort in financial diflicultievf from which only a 
premature death —in prison — relecw?ed him, and 
embittered her remaining years. Her capricious, 
overhearing, stingy disposition and her entire 
impracticability involved her in endless legal pro¬ 
ceedings, and finally forced her to flee once more. 

A few years later a printing-press which she had 
set up at Husura brought her into conflict with the 
authorities and revived the flame of persecution. 
For a time it seemed as if she had found a refuge 
with another of her spiritual sons, the eccentric 
Colonel La Coste. But a miserable quarrel led to 
his formally accusing her of sorcery in 1679, and 
once more she had to flee to escape arrest. She 
, remained in hiding until her death in the following 
■ year. Her voluminous writings, which she pro- 
I fessed to have ‘ received’ inwardly by inspiration, 
abound in fantastic and neurotic elements, yet she 
j exercised a remarkable influence over minds faner 
3 than her own, among them Comenius and Jean de 
b Labadie. Indeed, her extraordinary influence 
. extended to almost every land and continued long 
- after her death. In Scotland especially she 
r so many followers among the clergy that from 1711 
r until recently ‘ Bourignonism ’ was included in the 
e list of heresies which candidates for ordination in 

the Church of Scotland were required formally to 

e Amon^g those who represented the practical and 

1 devotional aspect of Quietism as it appealed to the 
d unlearned, Nicolas Herman of Lorraine (Brother 
e Lawrence) is the classic example. Born about 

2 1610, he was first a soldier, then a gentlemans 
•r servant, and finally a lay brother in a Carmelite 
3 . monastery, where he was charged with the humble 
le duties of the kitchen. His Practice of the Presence 
le of God, as set forth in his letters, which is to-dy 
it among the best-known devotional books, expounds 
er the central doctrines of Quietism with a winsome 
is simplicity and a rare degree of 

3 h Maxims give further instruction to those who 

m- would realize the presence of God along the same 
homely and wise lines. He died in 1691. 


LmiiUTURB.—1. GKSKRAL.--T:he Standard work is H. Heppe, 
Ossch. der quietistischen Mystik tn der katholxschen Kxrche, 
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QUR’AN (Koran, Alkoran, etc.).—i. Names.— 
The names of this, the .sacred book of the Muslims, 
are reckoned at fifty-five, of which the most 
familiar and the most frequently u.sed in the book 
it.self, al-Qttrdn, seems to mean ‘The Lesson,’ 
being the abstract noun of the verb qaraa, * to 
read,’ ‘to recite,’ occasionally employed in the 
original sense. 

E.g., Ixxv. 17 : ‘ Verily upon us is the collecting and the read 
ing {quPdn) thereof; and when we read it, follow thou the 
reading (qur’dn) thereof'; xxviii. 85: ‘He who enjoined on 
thee the reading’; x. 62: ‘Thou dost not recite any reading 
thereof,' wliere the word qur'dn is used ns the verbal noun ol 
the synonymous verb tala, ‘to read.’ 

The word is normal in formation (cf. kufran, 
ghnfran, rujhan), and is not borrowed from any 
other language, though it may he an imitation of 
the Hebrew luiqrd, applied by the Jews to tlie 
JJihle, of which the Arabic analogue maqy'a' is 
ucca.sionally used for ‘reading.’^ Other etymo- 
lt)gics are collected by Suyuti (see below), hut they 
are fanciful, tliough it is worthy of note that a 
grammarian of eminence pronounced the word 
quran a.s tliongh the root >vere qrn, ‘ to as.sociate’; 
and his interpretation ‘ collection ’ is at least sug- 
gestetl by Ixxv. 17 (cited above). The word is not 
used by Muslims except of their .sacred hook, but 
Jews and Chri.stians sometimes employ it as a 
designation of their JJible. Almost as familiar is 
the name Mtishaf, which is said to have been 
invented by tlie Khalifah Abu Bakr, and is evi¬ 
dently the Ethiopic for ‘book.’ The Mord kiiCtb 
(Arabic for ‘ book ’) is often used as a name of the 
Qur’an in the work itself and in the principJe.s of 
jurisprudence, hut ordinarily require.s some eulo¬ 
gistic epithet ‘the perspicuous hook’). Loth 
tliis word and Qur'an can he used of separate texts 
a.s well as of the whole. The name Mufa.)'§al is 
applied to tlie last .seventh of the (Qur’an, hut, a.s 
it repeatedly des(uil>ed itself as a book ‘Mhose 
texts are distinct’ {fussUat), there seems no reason 
why it should not he applied to the whole work 
and indeed there are various opinions as to the 
portion of which this name may he used.* The 
etymology of the name Furqan in xvii. 107, ‘A 
Qur’an, which we have divided up {f(iraqnd?tu) 
that thou mightest recite it unto the people 
Iei.surely,’ is probably correct, this name being 
more properly ajqjlied to a book supp^.'sed to have 
been revealed to Moses and Aaron, Hebrew p^rdqhn, 
i.e. ‘ seetion.s ’ ; l)ut this particular ftirm is Syriac 
and means ‘deliverance’—a sense which it some¬ 
times has in the Qur’an. The Hebrew Mishnnh 
(Aram. Matknitha) .seems to underlie the name 
Maihdm, said to he the plural of mathnnt, which 
ajtpears to he used of the 5vhole Qur’an in xxxix. 
24, whereas in xv. 87 the Deity states that He iias 
given the Prophet seven mathdni and the mighty 
Qur’jin. The interpretations of this pas.sage are 
very numerous and divergent, as may he .seen 
from Jainc, p. 300. Other names are descriptive 
or eulogistic— c,g., ‘The Guidance,’ ‘The Wise 
Kecord,’ ‘The Revelation.’ 

The chapters of tlie Qur’fin are called by the 
enigmatic name surah, plural suwar, of which no 
satisfactory account has as yet been given. It is 
sometimes explained from tlie Hebrew sordh (la 
28*®), ‘row,’ ‘order,’ used in the Jewish oral tradi¬ 
tion for a row or rank of men,** but this seems to 
violate a sound-law. It is said to he used for a 
row of bricks in a wall, in which case it is cleaily 
derived from siir (Heh. shur), ‘wall,’ and its trans¬ 
ference to the region of literature might he analo¬ 
gous to that of ‘column.’ In the Qur’an it evi- 

1 E.g., by Sakhiwi, Tihr Masbuk, Cairo, 1896, p. 217. 

2 A« by '{'abari. History, Leyden, 1898, i. 3007. 

» Collected by E. W. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, London, 
1863-93, p. 2407. 

♦See J. Levy, NeuhehrdUches . . . W&rterhuch, Leipzig. 
1876-80. 
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dently means * homily,’ ‘ discourse,’ and is usually 
construed with the verb ‘to send down.’ Thus 
xxiv. styles itself ‘a surah which we have sent 
down and ratified and wherein we have sent 
down clear signs.’ Trobably both sense and form 
are adequately accounted for by identification 
with the Syriac ahharta^ ‘ preaching,’ * gospel,’ 
‘message,’ as in the title of Mark ‘the Holy 
Gospel, preaching [shharta) of Mark,’ etc. The 1 
separate texts are called dyah (plural dy or dydt), 
often used for ‘sign’ or ‘miracle,’ and clearly I 
identical with the Hebrew 6thy ‘sign,’ ‘letter,’ 
‘miracle.’ Its sense ‘letter’ is perhaps retained 
in the opening verses of certain surahs^ where 
after a series of letters of the alphabet there follow 
the words, ‘ Those are the signs of the perspicuous 
book,’ etc. 

2. Contents. —Owing to the miscellaneous char¬ 
acter of the work, which professes to contain ‘ a 
detailed account of everything’ (xii. Ill), the 
rapidity of its transitions, and its interminable 
repetitions, an analysis of its contents cannot 
easily be made. Those who furnished the chapters 
with names called them after the first words or 
letters, after some striking word or phrase occur¬ 
ring within the homily, or after some subject 
which occupied a prominent place in it. A certain 
amount of variety still exists in the naming of 
particular surahs, and in earlier times there seems 
to have been yet more. In the case of surah xii., 
which is called after Joseph, very nearly the whole 
homily is occupied with the story of the patriarch ; 
but the secona surah, which is of 286 verses, is 
called after ‘the Cow,’ described in four verses 
(63-66); while surah xxvi., of ‘228 verses, is called 
after ‘the Poets,’ with whom only three verses at 
the end deal; surah xvii. is called ‘ Asra’ after a 
word occurring in the first verse, surah xxiv. 
‘Light’ after verse 35. When a surah is called 
after a particular person, it must not be inferred 
that the homily deals exclusively with thatxiorson, 
or even gives his history more fully than it is given 
elsewhere. 

The contents are mainly warnings, remon¬ 
strances, and assertions of or arguments in favour 
of certain doctrines, the narrative portions being 
for the purpose of enforcing morals. Those narra¬ 
tives are for the most part of events in the remote 
past; but allusions to contemporary history and 
to the Prophet’s own experiences are frequent, 
their purpose being to warn or to apologize. The 
two final suraJis, each of a few words only, are 
incantations ; cxi. is an imprecation on a contem¬ 
porary foe, and Ixxx., Ixxxiii., and civ. are similar 
in purport, though the enemy is not named. The 
warnings being mainly of future punishment, the 
book abounds in realistic descriptions of both the 
pains of hell and the delights of paradise. 

Legislation ocenpies a very small place in the 
work ; hence its claim to give a ‘ detailed account 
of everything ’ occasions trouble even when ‘ every¬ 
thing ’ is restricted to the region of law.' Collec¬ 
tions of commandments are indeed to be found in 
various places— c.g., vi. 152 f.—and precepts on 
various subjects are scattered throughout the 
work, the most detailed being probably those con¬ 
nected with inheritance in iv. 12-16, to which 
verse 175 is a supplement, and those in xxiv. 2-9 
dealing with adultery and accusations of it. 
Enactments on various subjects are also to be 
found in sdrah ii. The character of the Qur d,nic 
legislation resembles rescripts {fatawd) i.e. 
answers to special questions—rather than a code; 
and that the collection contains contradictory rul¬ 
ings on the same subjects is admitted by jurists, 
though this is variously explained. Where narra¬ 
tives occur in a series, there is at times an attempt 
1 See GhuEftli, Mustof/d, Oairo. 1824, Ii. 266. 


at maintaining chronological order, but at other 
times it is neglected. 

The narratives most frequently recounted are 
those connected with Noah, Abraham, Lot, Moses, 
and the otherwise unknown prophets Hud, Salib, 
and Shuaib. The story of Adam is told in ii.. 
vii., and xx., that of the nativity of Christ in iii. 
and xix.; numerous stories are told only once— 
e.gr., that of TMut (a combination of Gideon and 
Saul) in ii., that of the Queen of Saba and King 
Solomon in xxvii., that of the Seven Sleepers in 
xviii., which also contains a fresh story about 
Moses and one about Hhu’l-Qarnain, thought to 
be Alexander the Great. Of the OT prophets the 
Qur fi.n knows Elijah and Jonah ; it also contains 
some information about David and Job. Of 
Arabian history it knows the name Tubba (xliv., 1 ,); 
the ruin of the Saba?an empire (xxxiv.); the perse¬ 
cutions of the Christians in the Jewish state of 
S. Arabia (Ixxxv.), if the last passage is correctly 
interpreted ; and tlie Abyssinian attack on Meccah 
(cv.), if the interpretation be correct and the 
attack historical. Of contemporary history out¬ 
side Arabia, it notices the I’ersian invasion of the 
Nearer East. 

Where the same story is repeated, the various 
versions at times contain fresh details ; thus surah 
xl., ‘the Believer,’ is called after a believing siib- 
ect of l^liaraoh who delivers a monotheistic 
loinily, but does not figure elsewhere' and in xi. 
46 there is an account of a disobedient son of Noah 
who peri.shos in the Flood, and who also is not 
mentioned elsewhere in ennexion with the 
patriarch. Though the stoj;y of Moses is often 
told, his adventures in Midiaa are recounted only 
in surah xxviii. These repeated versions, then, to 
some extent supplement one another, though they 
cannot always be harmonized. 

The tendency of the author is to prefer the 
apocryphal accounts to the plainer narratives in 
the canonical Scriptures, whence Solomon is repre¬ 
sented as understanding the language of the lower 
animals and having at his disposal the forces of 
the jinn ; the mountain is said to liave been raised 
over the heads of the Israelites, and Jesus to have 
made birds of clay and animated them. 

Descriptions of the phenomena of nature are not 
uncommon, though usually exceedingly brief; 
their purpose is of course not scientific, but the 
demonstration of monotheism. 

A certain amount of the matter is introspective, 
taking (as usual) the form of personal addresses by 
tkj Deity to the Prophet. The consolatory surahs 
(xciv. and xciii.) are striking specimens of this 
class; Ixxiii. and Ixxiv., which contain exhorta¬ 
tions to the Prophet, are similar ; Ixxii. describes 
a personal experience wdiich the Prophet is told to 
repeat; it is now certain of the jinn, hearing the 
Qur’an recited, were converted. Three surahs 
deal with his domestic affairs, which of course 
were of importance to the whole community, and 
I in one of these (xxxiii.) his wives are apostrophized. 
The only names of contemporaries mentioned in 
the book are those of his adopted son, Zaid, and 
his unbelieving uncle, Abu Lahab. Allusions to 
other.s occur, but reliance has to be placed on the 
tradition for their identification. 

Owing to the intensity of the Prophet’s loves 
and hates and other emotions, and the frequency 
with which the expression of these takes the form 
of a revelation, the Qur’iln might in many parts 
be described as the author’s diary or coninionplace- 
book; it records doubts felt by himself as to 
the reality of his mission and its likelihood of 
success, critical situations at different times in his 
career, what he said when they occurred, and hard 
blows which he received and gave. It thus con- 
1 stitutes the most important set of materials for 
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his biography, its utility being somevvliat impaire* 
by the absolute want of chronological arrange 
ment, which has to be conjccturallv restored 
chielly on the basis of the later otlieial biography, 
which is itself largely based on the Qur’ftn. 

3 . Sources.—That the material of the Qur’ftn is 
in the main identical with that of ‘ the Former 
Leaves,’ i.e. the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
is admitted in the work itself; these ‘ Leaves, 
more accurately described as ‘ the Leaves of Moses 
and Abraham who was faithful,’ are quoted in 
liii. 37-55 for a variety of matters. 

The first, ' that no burdened soul shall bear the burdens o) 
another and that there is nothinjf accounted to a man 8 
what he has wrought,’ comes from Ezk ; verse 46, ‘ and 
that he causeth to die and maketh alive’ is from 1 S which 
is followed by a clause cited with fair accuracy in verse 49 as 
‘ He enricheth and causcth to possess.’ Further, verses 53 and 
64 refer to dcnesis, where the destruction of the ‘people of 
Noah’ and of the ‘overturned cities’ is de8<’ribed. Verse 50, 
‘that He is the Lord of Sirius,’ may be identified with Job 9#, 
the name of the star being altered for the rhyme. 

The narratives of the destruction of the tribes 
'Ad and Thamud, also quoted from these ‘ Leaves,* 
are certainly not to be found in the Christian 
Scriptures; but this is not a serious inaccuracy. 

‘ The Law ’ is quoted in verse 49 for the 

rule, ‘ soul for soul, and eye for eye, and nose for 
nose, and ear for ear and tooth for tooth ’; the 
reference is to b2x 21^'*, where, however, ‘hand’ 
and ‘ foot ’ are found instead of ‘nose’ and ‘ear.* 
The Psalms {Zuhur) are quoted in xxi. 105 : 

* We have written in the Psalms after the Record : My pious 
servants shall inherit the earth.* 

The reference is to Ps 37”, but the phrase, ‘after 
the Record,* is most obscure. The Mishnah of 
Sanhedrin^ iv. 5, is cited in v. 35: 

* On account of this we have written for the Children of Israel 
that whosoever slays a soul save for a soul or for mischief in 
the land, it is os though he had slain all mankind ; and whoso¬ 
ever saves one, it is as though he had saved all mankind.’ 

The exceptions are not found in the text of the 
Miahn&h, but otherwise the citation is accurate. 
A somewhat vaguer reference to the Law and the 
Gospel is in xlviii. 29 : 

‘That is their likeness in the Law and their likeness In the 
Gospel: like the seed which putteth forth its stalk, then 
■trengtheneth it and it groweth stout, and riseth upon its stem, 
rejoicing the husbandman.’ 

The reference to the Gospel appears to be to Mk 
4 as-». perhaps that to the Law is to Ps 72^®. 

These are probably the only actual quotations; 
reproduction of matter or of phrases occurring in 
the OT, the NT, the Talmud, or the NT Apocrypha 
is found throughout the Qur’an, and this is at times 
sufficiently close to render the term ‘ quotation * 
not inappropriate. 

Noticeable cases are vii. 89: *Nor shall they enter Paradise 
until the camel passeth through the eve of the needle ’ (Mt 192<); 
xxl. 104 : ‘The day whereon we shall roll up the heaven as the 
scribe (?) rolleth up the book ’ (Is 34*); xxviii. 76 : ‘ We gave him 
[Ck>rah] treasures of which the keys would weigh down a com¬ 
pany of strong men ’ (B. Pesaliim, 119a: ‘ The keys of the 
treasures of Corah were a burden for three hundred white 
mules ’); xxxl. 26: * If all the trees that are upon the earth were 
to become pens, and if God should after that swell the sea into 
seven seas [of ink]. His words would not be exhausted ’ (Midrash 
Rabbdh, Ca 1*: ‘If all the seas were ink, and the thickets pens, 
the heavens and the earth scrolls, and all mankind scribes, they 
would not suffice to write the Law ’). 

From these quotations and borrowings it would 
not be permissiole to infer that the author of the 
Qur’&n had direct access to the Bible, Apoc^nha, 
and Talmud ; still less would it be permissible to 
infer from their inaccuracies that lie had no such 
axscess ; for the limits to inaccuracy in quotation 
cannot be fixed, and even in our own time, when 
numerous appliances make the verification of 
potations exceedingly easy, we find experts in 
Homer confusing Andromache with Penelope, etc., 
and Biblical experts confusing Joseph with Haniel, 
etc. When verification was a cumbrous process, 
the standard of accuracy was far lower. Now, 
the Qur’&n exhibits intimate acquaintance with 


the books of Genesis and Exodus, out of which it 
reproduces numerous chapters—sometimes, it is 
true, mixed up with Midrashic matter; and this 
reproduction is often accompanied with serious 
inaccuracy, os when Moses is said to be sent to 
Pharaoh, Hainan, and Qarun (Corah). In both 
matters its method resembles that of the NT, 
where, e.ff., Stephen confuses Abraham with Jacob 
(Ac 7 ^®), and Paul uses Midrash as though it were 
Scripture (1 Co 10^), though doubtless it differs in 
degree. The latter practice seems to come from 
the constant association of certain comments with 
the text, and has its parallel in professedly scien¬ 
tific works of our own time, where, e.g., the state¬ 
ments of the Homeric poems are mixed up with 
inferences drawn from them by later authors. 
The most natural conclusion would be that the 
Prophet had at some time studied those two books 
(Genesis and Exodus) with the aids current among 
the Jews, and had afterwards rejiroduced his in¬ 
formation without verifying his references. His 
acquaintance with other parts of the OT is much 
slighter, yet he displays some with the books of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings. In these coses, too, 
Midrash is mixed up with Biblical matter, and the 
attempt to reproduce the story of the scene between 
David and Nathan (xxxviii. 29-23) suggests that 
he had known the story at one time, but had after¬ 
wards forgotten its context and many important 
details. 

Of the NT he clearly knows far less, the only 
personages belonging to it whose names he men¬ 
tions being Zacharias, Yahya (John the Baptist), 
Maryam (the Virgin), 'Is& (Jesus), and the angel 
Gabriel. Maryam is the daughter of 'Imran 
(Amram), and the sister of H&run (Aaron). His 
‘ Gospel of the Nativity ’ (in surahs iii. and xix.) is 
similar to what is found in the Prottvangelium 
Jacobi MinoriSi but contains certain details drawn 
from other sources; one of these, that the Virgin 
supported herself on a palm-tree during her throes, 
is clearly traceable to the Greek myth of Leto. 
The employment of the title ‘ Word ’ [kalimah) for 
Christ must go back to the Fourth Gospel. 

The difficulty of assuming that tne Biblical 
matter of the Qur’ftn was got at first hand from 
books lies in the fact that there is no evidence of 
any parts of the Bible having been translated into 
Arabic before Isl&m — even the tradition that 
Khadijah’s relative Waraqah translated a Gospel 
is obscure, and may mean merely that he copied it 
—and none of the Prophet having studied any 
language but his own, coupled with the circum¬ 
stance that both the proper names and the names 
of religious technicalities in the Qur’ftn belong to 
some four difi’erent languages. Thus Jahannum 
Gehenna) is Hebrew, Nuh (Noah) Syriac, Alyds 
Elias) and Yunus (Jonas) Greek, Shaitan (Satan) 
JEthiopic. Of the form used for Jesus no satisfac¬ 
tory explanation has as yet been given. The 
assertions mode by the Meccans, viz. that the 
Prophet had gone to school (vi. 105), that he had 
assistants (xxv. 6 ), or one foreign teacher (xvi. 103), 
and that his helpers dictated to him morning and 
night, though probably containing some truth, 
rail to account for all the facts. 

A curious Hebraism is to be found in the name 
or Christians, Ansdr^ explained (with reference to 
the apostles, whose name in the Qur’&n is Ethiopic) 
as ‘ Helpers of God *; this is evidently the Hebrew 
Nos^rim, ‘Nazarenes,* which, however, might be 
rendered ‘protectors*; the Arabic sense ‘helpers* 

‘is very close. The name for ‘ the Law,* Taurdty is 
ilso Hebrew; probably it should have been pro¬ 
nounced (as it is written) Torah. That for the 
Gospel, Inqll, is near, but not quite identical with, 
the Ethiopic Wangel ; that for the Psalms, Zuhur^ 
appears to be derived by popular etymology from 
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the Syriac Mazmure. Names which seem to be 
Biblical but cannot be identified with certainty 
are those of the prophets Idris, Bhu’l-Kitl, and 
Dhu’l-Niln. The subject from which surah v., 
said to be the latest, derives its name, * the Table,’ 
appears to exhibit a straii'^e contlation of different 
matter ; the apostles (v. 112) askTsa to pray that 
a table be sent down to them from heaven, and he, 
after rebuking them, prays that it may be sent 
down ‘ to be a festival to the first and to the last 
of us ’; and the prayer is answered. The basis of 
this appears to be the phrase ‘ the table of the 
Lord,’ in 1 Co 10^^; but there seems also to be an 
allusion to Christ’s feeding of the multitude and 
to the vision of Peter (Ac 10®'^®). The extent to 
which the Prophet’s memory and imagination, or 
the peculiarities of his informants, gave rise to 
these and similar statements will never be accur 
ately determined. Had we not the Protevnngelium, 
we might have attributed to him the confusion 
between Samuel and the Virgin Mary which 
appears in surah iii. Certain lost works appear 
to have contained matter which resembles what 
is found in the Qur’an ; e.g.^ the lIfp/o5ot roJv’Airo 
ardXuvy excerpted by Photius, had the statement 
that not Christ but another had been crucified, 
which is near the Qur’anic doctrine (iv. lob), in 
which the Jews are charged with falsely asserting 
that thev had killed Christ, whereas this had 
happened only in semblance. 

Of matter that is not Biblical but is obtained 
from Christiana, thestory of the Seven Sleepers {o.v.) 
and probably that of Dhu’l-Qarnain are examides ; 
that of the adventures of Moses with a person 
called by the Muslims al-Khidr is said to have a 
similar origin. Of acouairitance with any foreign 
literature other than that belonging to tliese com¬ 
munities there appears to be no certain trace, 
though there are references to the Magians, wdiose 
literature is knowTi, and the SAbians, who are still 
a puzzle. When we read, ‘The whole doctrine of 
the Qurdn concerning Iblis and the genii, or Satans 
of the Qurdn, has been borrowed for the most part 
from the Magi of Persia,’ ^ it is hard to see how 
this can be proved. For the data of the Qur’ftnic 
story are Biblical; that Adam was created froiii 
earth is known from On 'P, and that the * ministers 
are of flaming Are is known from Ps 104®; that the 
words, ‘ Let aU the angels of God worship him ’ 
(Ps 96”^ LXX), were said on Adam’s entry into the 
world is known to the author of the Epistle to the , 
Hebrews (1®). The doctrine that tire is more 
honourable than earth, whence Satan’s refusal to 
carry out this order is intelligible, and made the 
ground of it, is an Aristotelian commonplace. 
What we have then is a Midra.sh worked up in 
Our’anic style, precisely as the story of Abraham 
and his father’s idols (xxi._6^7I) is worked up 
from the material preserved in Genesis liaObah, 
That there was no native literature in the pos- 
session of tl>e Arabs to whom the Qur ftn addresses 
itself is stated so frequently and emphatically that 

“Iv" rar^xThe^stX’v We havi not 

1 —.. xxxlL 2: 


cited against his assertionsbut immemorial practice. 
Altliough the language of the Qur’an must repre¬ 
sent in the main that which was current in Meccah 
when it was composed, and to the creation of that 
idiom many persons must have contributed, it is 
improbable that the Prophet had in the language 
of his country any literary model to which he was 
indebted for either form or matter. He does, 
indeed, know of the existence of poets, who ‘ roam 
in every valley and say what they do not do’ 
(xxvi. 225), and wa.s himself charged with being 
a ;inn-ruhlen poet, though he asserts that God had 
not taught him poetry; but it is evident, lx)th 
from what the Qur’iln says on the suldect of these 
persons and from what it puts into tlie mouth of 
the Prophet’s adversaries, that they were not 
writers of authority who aspired to become 
national classics. 

According to Tabari,' certain Arabs in the 
Prophet’s time posses.scd the book of laiqinan, 
some of whose sayings are reported in surah xxxi. 

In the later literature he figures as a writer of 
fables and is often quoted for maxims; yet it is 
doubtful whether anything was known about him 
except from the passjige in tlie Qur’an. Tlie story 
of Thamfid and their prophet Salih i.s located in 
N. Arabia, and the name of the tribe is attested 
by classical geography ; the rock tombs were mis¬ 
taken by its author for houses; the source of the 
story is unknown, as is that of 'At. • and their 
prophet Iliid. Tabari derives this tribe from the 
son of file Biblical Uz, also located in Arabia. 
The name seems to be the Biblical word for 
‘ eternity,’ and to be about as I^istorical as Cadmus. 
The phraseology and to some extent the statements 
of the Qur’an are often illustrated from ‘ pre- 
IslAmic poetry’; and some of this came to be re- 
cognizetl as classical at any rate in the early 
Ahlmid period. These poeCs, unlike tho.se of 
other communities, .seem to be entirely ignorant 
of their national or tribal religions, whence it has 
been suggested that they were all Cliristians 1 
There appears, however, to be no possible method 
of reconciling their existence with the statements 
of the Qur’an cited above ; for, even if these had 
been shameless falsehoods, the work should have 
produced some argument or reason for ignoring 
the poets’ words, which (e.gr., the Muallaqah of 
Zuhair) contained moral precepts and at times 
accounts of the very matters narrated in the Qur’an 
(e.a<^ the poems of Uinayyah b. Abi Salt). 

Vhe source of every statement or expression in 
the Qur’an cannot of course be trailed, and there is 
r 1 _ :a_ considerable 


rfven them any 

’hS «nt S * me»’.nK.r «« them.elv« t, 

themlu..ig-/ Prophet had not, like «ie 

Christian missionaries amonc 
to overthrow the authority of 

to maintein an older system; nothing coi^ ^ 
1 E. M. Wherry. A Cmnpnhtntivt Commenlarp on tht Qurdn, 
London, 1882-86, 1. 801. 


no reason for denying its author 
originality. The reqiiirenients of the rhyme must 
of themselves have led to the invention of new 
phrases, and even of historical details e.g.j the 
location of the call of Moses in ‘the holy vale 
Tuwa’ (Ixxix. 16), and of the meeting between 
Moses and the sorcerers ‘at midday’ (xx. 61). 
The same consideration perhaps dictated the speci¬ 
fication of the ‘ tree Zaqoum ’ as the food of the 
damned, which seems to have provoked criticism 
at Meccah (xvii. 62), and the description of Pharaoh 
as ‘the man of the stakes’ {dhul-autCid [xxxviii. 
11 , Ixxxix. 9]), though this may conceivably be a 
misunderstanding of the Greek word au^do^s. 
Originality is doubtless displayed in the descrip¬ 
tions of hell and paradise, though in these some 
details are traceable to the Johannine Apocalypse. 

The claim to speak by inspiration and not as the 
result ol study is in itself 

urged by other poets, who professedly obtain their 
information from the Muse, ete. It may have been 
taken too literally by the Prophet s opponents, 
consequently, as it could not be witlidinwn, it bad 
to be maintained as a fact. 

1 i. 1208. 
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4. Orig^inal theory of revelation.—The Qur’an is, 
on the one hand, Hoinethin^ written, on the other, 
something read or recited. TJie written document, 
however, is in heaven. 

It la ‘ an honourable Qur’an in a hidden book which shall not 
be touched save by the cleansed' Ovi. 76); 
and this is somewhat elucidated by another passage 

* It is a record on honourable, cleansed, exalted leaves In the 
hands of honourable, pure scribes' (Ixxx. 11-14). 

The ‘cleansed leaves containing permanent writ 
ings,’ whicli ‘are recited by an Apostle from God 
(xcviii. 2), are thus thought of as in heaven ; and 
in vi. 7 the ‘ book ’ is clearly distinguished from 
such as are on ordinary materials; 

‘ Had we sent down unto thee a book written on parchment, 
and they had touched It with their hands, the infidels had surely 
said : “This is nought but plain sorcery." ’ 

Since in vii. 142 it is stated that the Deity wrote 
for Moses on the Tables a homiletic and encyclo- 
psedic work similar in character to the Qur’fin, 
which is itself said to be on ‘a guarded table’ 
(Ixxxv. 22), it would seem that revelation means 
the mental perusal by the Prophet of the divine 
book whicli is in hccaven, whose contents he com¬ 
municates to his countrymen. And indeed the 
Jews are spoken of as ‘ those who read the Book 
before thee,’ whom the Prophet is to consult, if he 
has any doubt about his revelations (x. 94). It is 
suggested that tlie language of the divine original 
is lieavenly (xliii. 2f.j, wliich is then translated 
into Arabic so as to be intelligible. Of the divine 
language it is probable that the letters prefixed to 
some of the surahs are specimens. This theory 
accounts in part for the fact that so many of the 
surahs are repetitions of the same matter; the 
reproduction by the Prophet of the portions of the 
divine book which lie was privileged to peruse 
would not necessarily be verbally coincident. The 
book is brought down by ‘ the Faithful Spirit ’ 
(xxvi. 193), called Gabriel (ii. 91), to the Prophet’s 
heart, while it is also in the books of the ancients 
(xxvi. 197), and in the breasts of those to whom 
knowledge has been given (xxix. 48), i.e. learned 
Israelites (xxvi. 197). For even the reduction of 
the Law of Moses to parchment is supposed to he 
an innovation (vi. 91), its proper seat being the 
memory of the rabbis (v. 48). it might have been 
revealed in a foreign tongue (xxvi. 198, xli. 44), 
hut this would have involved various objections. 
Apostles are sent speaking the language of their 
own people only (xiv. 4); hence tlie notion of 
reproducing the contents of a concealed book ha.s a 
tendency to give way to that of bearing a message, 
which the messenger would naturally express in 
his own words. 

There does not appear to be any reference in 
the Qur’&n to any but oral communication of its 
contents. The passage cited above from vi. 7 
plainly indicates that it was not produced on 
parchment; and .similarly in xvii. 95 the Meccans 
ask for a hook to he brought down from heaven 
* which they can read themselves.’ The texts are 
recited either by the Prophet or by his followers 
(xxii. 71); there is little suggestion that the one 
or the other employed a written copy, though 
perhaps vi. 146, ‘ I find not in what has been 
revealed to me save . . . ,’ might he interpreted of 
a search through MSS. Hence, when the Qur’an 
quotes itself, it quotes rather the general sense 
than the exact words of the passages : 

E.g.^ iv. 139: ‘He hath sent down unto you in the Book 
that when ye hear the Sijjrns of God denied and mocked, ye 
sh.^Il not sit with them until they discuss another topic.' The 
passage cited is vi. 67 : ‘ When thou secst those who discuss our 
Signs, then leave them alone until they discuss another topic, 
and if Satan cause thee to forget, then sit not with the ungodly j 
people.’ ! 

Where obliteration of texts is mentioned, the j 
reference is to alterations made by the Deity in | 
tlie divine original (xiii. 39, xlii. 23); to erase in ' 


this case has for its equivalent ‘ to cause to be 
forgotten ’ (ii. 100 ). 

The tradition at times agrees with the Qur’an in 
this matter, as where the Prophet is made to 
confe.ss that he has forgotten a text which is 
recited to him, the genuineness of which he 
acknowledges,^ or to explain differences between 
the forms in which the same text i.s current by the 
theory that the Qur'an had been revealed in seven 
different forms.^ At other times it assumes that 
some one or other wrote down the texts as soon as 
they were delivered and kept a copy; so Zaid b. 
Thabit was summoned by the Prophet to write 
down a text which had been revealed (iv. 97), and 
brought a shoulder-blade for the purpose ; presently 
some one complained that the verse was hard upon 
him, and some additional words were revealed 
meeting the case.* Certain verses were lost 
because'A’ishah kept the scroll which contained 
them under the Prophet’s bed, and let it be worm- 
eaten during his illness.^ Long lists were given of 
people who ‘copied down the revelations.’ 

On the whole, the phenomena displayed by the 
Qur’an itself render it difficult to suppose that it 
was committed to writing in the Prophet’s time, 
though its character was greatly changed by the 
transference of Islam from Meccali to Medinah. 
The claim to uniformity and consistency which it 
urges is more intelligible if it is thought of as a 
lecturer’s treatment of a subject than if it is 
regarded as a permanent document; the repetitions 
of the same narratives with insignilicant variations 
are natural in the former case, almost unthinkable 
to the extent to which they are found in the 
Qur’an in the latter. But, if any revelation 
became fixed in writing, the need for having the 
whole so fixed would speedily make itself felt. 
The a 8 .sertions that the statements of the Qur’an 
were absolutely consistent with one another and 
with the earlier Scriptures, which were reason¬ 
able enough when men were concerned with the 
general sense of what had been uttered, assumed a 
very different character wlieri, by being committed 
to some writing material, they became definitely 
fixed. 

When an official copy had been circulated to the 
exclusion of others, a theory of verbal and even 
literal inspiration began to he evolved, and ulti¬ 
mately became dominant, though loose citation is 
sometimes found where we should least expect it; 
thus Bukhari® says that the text, ‘ except that ye 
knit a relation.ship between me and you,’ was 
revealed, hut the commentators acknowledge that 
they cannot find it, and suppose the words to be a 
paraphrase of xlii. 22 : ‘ save love of my kin.’ Ibn 
Mas fid (t 32), when ordered to alter his copy in 
accordance with the official text, declared that he 
had heard seventy surahs from the lips of the 
Prophet, and could not adopt these alterations ;® 
readings of his were employed as late as 322 A.H., 
when their use was forbidden on pain of execution,^ 
and the hooks which contained them were burned.® 
These variants consisted mainly in the substitution 
of synonyms for the words of the text. Hence 
grammarians began to cite ‘God who is exalted’ 
for grammatical forms and rhetorical ornaments. 
A Masorah arose which counted not only chapters 
ind verses but words and letters (the various 
jomputations are ^ven by Siiyuti, § 19). A pious 
ivoman never spoke except from the Qur’iln for 
orty years, for fear of uttering what was false.® 

1 Isabah, Calcutta, 1S53, ii. 923. 

2 Musnad, Cairo, 1313, iv. 205. 

* Bukh&ri, Le Recueil de traditioni mugulmanes, ed. L. 
Krehl, Leyden, 1862-68, li. 209. 

♦ J»/w#nad, vi. 269. ® ii. 881. * A/twrwwI, i. 414. 

7 Yaqut, Dictionary of Learned. Men, ed. D. 8. Margoliouth, 
eyden, 1913, vl. 301. 

B Miskawaihi, ed. H. F. Aniedroz, In the press, i. 286. 

» Ran4at. al-’Uqala, Cairo, 1328, p. 85. 
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In the early days of l8]d,m inaccurate citation was 
common for a time at least; a Kluirijite woinjin 
declared that the ignorance of God’s book displayed 
W Umayyod governors had led her to revolt.^ 
Fragments which, whether by the Prophet or not, 
were not included in the official Qur’an were here 
and there preserved as having once belonged to it; 
and, when a reader made a spurious addition to 
a surah^ it was not always easy to detect its 
inferiority to the genuine matter.* Stories are 
told of lengthy interpolations by ministers in 
public worship who desired to further their own 
ends,* and of others which were harmless supple¬ 
ments to the texts.* See, further, art. Inspira¬ 
tion (Muslim). 

5. Chronology and arrangement.—The order of 
t\iQ surahs (114 in number) is evidently according 
to length, but this is far from strict, and early 
traditions suggest that certain surahs were grouped 
together owing to their reaching a certain length, 
but that their order within those groups was 
haphazard. 

In the Mtisnad^ we read: *Sa{d Ibn*Abb&8: I said to 
*Uthmin : What induced you to take the Surah Anf&l (viii,) 
which ifl one of the Mathftni [sAraha of leas than 100 verHea^J 
and the Surah Bara*ah (ix.) which is one of the hundreds 
[surahs ot between 100 and 200 verses?], and write them, not 
writing between the two the words “ In the Name of God," etc., 
and to place them among the seven long Surahs? He said : As 
time passed numerous Surahs were revealed to the Prophet: 
when something was revealed to him, he used to summon 
one of his scribes and bid him place it in the Surah 
wherein such and such matters are mentioned ; when a group 
of texts was revealed, he used to say, Place these texts in the 
Surah wherein such and such matters are mentioned ; and he 
would say the same when a single text was revealed. Now the 
Surah Anf&l was one of the first of the Medinese Surahs, 
whereas the Surah Bar&'ah was one of the lost Surahs of the 
Our'&n ; but it resembled the other in matter, so we 8upjx)8ed 
that it belonged to it, and the Prophet died without distinctly 
asserting that it belonged thereto. This was the reason for our 
procedure.’ 

In the same work * we are told that al-^arith b. 
Khazamah brought 'Umar the lost two verses of 
surah ix. ; 'Umar recognized them os having been 
uttered by the Prophet; had there been three, he 
added, he would have made of them a sefiarate 
surah ; as there were only two, he bade al-tlarith 
find a suitable place for their insertion ; he accord¬ 
ingly placed them at the end of sUrah ix. 

These traditions indicate that both the second 
and the third Khallfahs had a hand in the arrange¬ 
ment of the Qur’ftn, though in the main the arrange¬ 
ment was the Prophet’s; and it is noticeable that 
'Uthman, who, according to the most familiar 
tradition, is resnonsible for the circulation of a 
uniform copy ana the destruction of all others, in 
a saying put by Tabari into the mouth of one of 
his murderers,’’ was the first whose hand wrote 
the Mufas^al^ implying that his edition was the 
first written edition. Usually the collecting of the 
Qur’an is placed in the reign of the first Khallfah, 
whose scruples were overcome by the fear that the 
book might be lost if the readers should perish in 
the wars; and indeed it was asserted that parts 
actually perished with some of the martyrs of 
Yemamah ; * but admirers of 'All declared that he, 
noticing the bewilderment that arose after the 
death of the Prophet, immediately made a copy of 
the Qur’an from memory in three days ; and this, 
wanting some leaves, was said to be still in exist¬ 
ence in the 4th century.® If there were any truth 
in this story, the copy should have wanted those 
verses whicn the person—Zaid ibn Thabit—who is 
said to have edited the ordinary text found with 
difficulty; so, according to Bukhftrl,^® when he 

1 Yftqut, vl. 94. a Alif-Ba, Cairo, 1287, i. 876. 

• Ohurar al-Kha^d'ift Cairo, 1284, p. 229. 

4 Y&qut, vl. 480. » i. 69. 8 I. 199. 

’ 1. 3007. 8 Musnad, i. 148. 

• Al-Nodim, KUah al-Fihrist, ed. Q. Fliigel, 2 vole., Leipzig, 
1871-72,1. 28. 

JO ii. 204. 


copied the leaves into his edition, he missed a verse 
(xxxiii. 23) wliich he had heard the Prophet 
reeite; finally he found it in the possession of 
Khuzaiiuah, the Amjilri, whose evidence was worth 
that of two men. 

The persons who produced these stories had to 
account for a fact which is generally acknow¬ 
ledged, viz. that the surahs often contain matter 
which belongs to very different periods, coupled 
with the assumption that single texts or small 
groups of texts were often revealed. If, e.g., 
IX. 85 was a special revelation for the instruction 
of ’Umar,’ whereas ix. 1-10 was delivered on a 
different occasion to 'AH,* how came these various 
texts and groups of texts to form one unit called a 
surahl In the Musnad the location is said to have 
been dictated in most cases by the Prophet; and 
the tradition admits that the surahs had as yet 
neither names nor numbers, so that they could 
only be distinguished as ‘ containing such and such 
matter.’ Perhaps the only passage in the Qur’an 
which suggests that the Prophet arranged the 
texts is viii. 67, which restricts the promise of 
verse 66, that 100 Muslims should overcome 1000 
unbelievers, to a promise that they should over¬ 
come 200, prefixing to the reduction the words, 
‘Now God has lightened your burden, knowing 
that there is weakness in you,’ where the word 
‘now’ indicates that an interval has passed 
between the two promises. But the suspicion lies 
near that this reducing verse is not from the 
Prophet himself, but from some later annotator. 
Ordinarily, where one statement corrects another, 
they are widely apart. So in viii. 9 the fighters at 
Badr are promised a reinforcement of 1000 angels ; 
but in iii. 120 f. the number is increased to 3000 or 
even 5000, though the occasion on which the 
promise was made is the same, and the same 
comment is added on both (viii. 10 and iii. 122). 
It could scarcely have been the Prophet’s intention 
to let both reports of his oracle remain. 

Hence it is more usual to suppose that the 
sura/iSf where they are evidently collections of 
matter belonging to different times, represent the 
results of private effort, and the process called 
‘collecting the Qur’an ’ probably refers to this pre¬ 
liminary putting together of revelations delivered 
by the Prophet. According to the tradition, as 
early os the battle of Uhud (A. 11. 3) special honours 
were assigned to those who had collected the 
Qur’an, and in proportion to the amount which 
they had collected ; one Mujammi', son of l,Iftrithah, 
who figures in some incidents of the Prophet’s 
biography, got his name from his carrying out 
this process;* the name of the first person who 
‘collected the Qur’an’ in Yemen is recorded;* 
and we are told that 47 men of one tribe, who had 
collected the Qur’An, were killed on one ryorning.* 
Four persons are mentioned in the tradition as 
having collected the Qur’an in the Prophet’s time.* 
Where, then, the same verses with slight differ¬ 
ences are found in different surahs^ the Prophet 
may be repeating himself, or the repetition may be 
due to our having the matter in the collections of 
different persons. 

Cf., Ixii. 6f.; ‘ Say, O ye that have ^udaized, if ye profess 
that ye are friends of God out of all mankind, then desire death 
if ye speak true. But never will they desire it owing to their 
previous handiwork, and God knoweth concerninif the wrong¬ 
doers,’ with ll. 88 f.: ‘Say, if the last world be yours exclusively 
out of all mankind with God, then desire death if ye speak true. 
But never will they desire it owing to their previous handiwork, 
and God knoweth concerning the wrong-doers.’ 

It is hard to say whether this represents two 
reports of the same message to the Jews, put 
together by different collectors, or two messages 
delivered by the Prophet at different times, with a 

1 Musnad, i. 16. * 1* 

»Ibn Hisham, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 1800, p. 868. 

4 Jsabah, iii. 1298. » Tabari, ii. 90. « Bukhari, iii. 11. 
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very slight ditterenco in the wording. And similar 
cases are frequent, notably the statements about 
the miracles in the wilderness, the entry into the 
Holy Land, and the transformation into apes of 
Israelites who broke the Sabbath, which occur in 
vii. 160, 161, 162, 166 and ii. 64-57, 61, though these 
silrafis are 8uj)i)osed to have been delivered respec¬ 
tively in Meccah and Medinah. 

To some extent, then, the siirahs present pheno¬ 
mena analogous to those of the Gospels ; i.e.y the 
same matter is repeatedly produced with variation 
in the arrangement and in the expression, or even in 
the sense ; it is dilliciilt to think of these as reports 
of difl'erent matter; they are much more like 
reports of the same discourses with the variations 
inseparable from oral tradition. 

An example may be taken from il. 98 : * O ye that believe, say 
not “ri'ina" but say “un 7 urna”and “hear."’ In iv, 48 there 
i» the followinjf: ‘ Amon^ those that judaize are euch as corrupt 
the phrase from ita location and say : “We hear and disobey’’ 
and “hear, not made to hear,” and “ ra’in.a,” twistinp their 
tonfifuea and attackinj? the religion. Had they said : “ We hear 
and obey "and “bear" and “ un?urna," it would have been 
better for them and more correct.' In ii. 87 it is said of the 
Israelites that ‘ When we took their covenant and raised above 
them the mountain, “ Take what we have given you with power, 
and hear,” they said, “ We hear and disobey." ’ 

Now, the Arabic Avords quoted, of which one is 
approved and tlio other disapproved, appear to be 
synonymous, and in the later literature are both 
in common ii.se ; the phrases ‘ we bear and obey ’ 
and ‘ we hear and disobey ’ are contradictory ; the 
phra.se ‘ hear, not made to hear,’ for which ‘ hear * 
18 otlered as the correct equivalent, is unintelligible. 
In surah iv. all three are offered as examples of 
improper expressions used by the Jews with male¬ 
volent intent ; in surah ii. the phrase * wo hear 
and disobey ’ is recorded as the defiant reply of the 
Israelites to the commandments delivered from 
Sinai, whereas un?urnd is stated to be the proper 
substitute for the iniproi)er rciindy Avhile the 
improper substitute for ‘ licar ’ is not recorded. In 
V. 45 we have another version of the commence¬ 
ment of iv. 48 : 

* Among those that Judaize are hearers of falsehood, hearers 
of other people who have not come to thee, who corrupt the 
phrase from its location,’ 

The account which seems to agree best with the 
facts is that we have the inaccurate records in 
the.se variou.s places of the same sayings put 
to<'etlier by diflerent persons long after they were 
del livered, when the circumstances of the original 
delivery had been forgotten. Hence the charge of 
‘ con upting the phrase from its location ’ in one 
surah 18 thought to refer to the conduct of the 
ancient Lsraelites, in another to the Prophet’s 
Israelitish contemporarie.s, in a third to incorrect 
reporters of the Prophet’s sayings, to Avhose testi¬ 
mony the Israelites of his time attached value. 

Thus the questions of chronology, arrangement, 
and genuineness are inextricably connected, and 
any attempt at arranging the surahs in chrono¬ 
logical order is impeded by the fact that the 
surahs are themselves largely agglomerations, 
while the prohahilitv that much was not com¬ 
mitted to writing till long after the texts to lie 
reproduced had been uttered necessarily affects 
the genuineness; and doubts about the genuine¬ 
ness of texts are not altogether Avanting in the 
Muhammadan chronicles. 

According to Tabari,i when Abu Bakr after the Prophet’s 
death recited iii. 138, where the pogsihility of Muhammad’s 
death is mentioned, ‘ the people did not seem to know that 
this text had been revealed to the Prophet until Abu Bakr 
recited it.' When this verge and another in which Muhammad’s 
death is distinctly foretold (xxxix. 81) were repeated on this 
occasion, according to another account,^ certain persons swore 
that they had not till then been aware of their existence. 

The authenticity of the tAvo final surahs was 
denied by some persons. European critics have 
naturally fewer scruples than Muslims about 
1 i. 1816 * TabarT, 1. 1819. 


obelizing verses, but, since these interpolations, if 
there be any, mu.st belong to a period which is 
very imperfectly knoAvn, not many verses have 
been condemnea. Certain passages very clearly 
belong to definite epochs in the Prophet’s bio- 
grapliy, for the order of which the work of Ibn 
I§haq is generally trusted, though its authority 
Avas clearly not established in tne 2nd century. 
Thus the authoritative Shafi'i ^ places the Kaid of 
Dhat al-lliqa’, Avhich was the occasion of iv. 103f,, 
after the Battle of the Trench, Avhereas in the 
narrative of Ibn Isiiaq the raid Avas in the year 
4, and the battle in the year 6. The number of 
texts that can he dated by these considerations 
is comparatively small; for a great manjyr com¬ 
mentaries, or special Avorks dealing with ‘ the 
occasions of revelation,’ invent cheap fictions to 
which no importance should be attached. The 
editions of the Qur’ftn regularly divide the surahs 
into Meccan and Medinese, but it is admitted 
that some Meccan surahs are interpolated with 
Medinese matter. It is generally held that there 
are in the main three periods: one in which the 
productions were ejaculatory and tentative, repre¬ 
sented chielly by the short surahs toAvards the end, 
some of which, however, are very clearly frag¬ 
ments ; one in wliicli they were homiletic and 
narrative—to this class the greater number of the 
longer Meccan surafis belong; and one in which 
they were journalistic and legdslative—this is the 
period of the Medinese surahs. About the first 
and last verses Ave have guesses recorded by Suyu^i; 
the first was either xevi. 1 or Ixxiv. 1; the last 
was iv. 175, ii. 278, or ii. 281, etc. 

The Fihrist gives a chronological order of the 
Meccan surahs and another of the Medinese, in 
both cases ostensibly following authorities of the 
1 st cent. ; one which diliers in numerous points is 
given by Suyati, p. 21 f. The Fihrist also recorded 
the order in Avhich they were arranged in the copies 
of Ibn Mas’ud, Uhajy^y b. Kab, and ’All—but the 
last is lost in the MSS used by the editors. In a 
story told by Tabari^ of the year 35 'Uthman him¬ 
self is made to refer to the Qur’an according to the 
numbering in Ibn Mas'Qd’s copy, in Avhich the 
siirah of Yiinus Avas the seventh. The author 
of the Fihrist states that he himself had seen many 
copies which professed to give the recension of Ihu 
Masud, of whicli no two agreed, while all differed 
from the authority whom he quotes for the order. 
His chronological list reverses ordinary notions 
in making surahs xeix., Ixxvi., xiii., and others 
Medinese, since in both style and subject tliey 
seem clearly to belong to the Meccan period. 
Thus surah xiii. assumes that ‘ those who have 
knowledge of the Book’(f.e. the JeAvs) side with 
the Propliet against those who deny his mission, 
and that he is undergoing persecution Avhich will 
he settled either by the fulfilment of God’s 
promise or by liis death—conditions which suit the 
Meccan period but had been changed when the 
Prophet Avas installed in Medinah. If these lists 
have tlie antiquity which is assigned them, they 
indicate that the early Muslims took no interest 
in the matter, and that no tradition of the occa¬ 
sions on Avhich the surahs were first delivered was 
preserved. 

The attempts made by Europeans to fix the 
chronology oi the surahs are not likely to be more 
successful than those made by native critics. 
Thus, in Rodwell’s translation, which is chrono¬ 
logically arranged, surah xvi. is numbered 73 and 
surah vi. is numbered 89 ; yet in xvi. 119 there is 
a reference to * that which we narrated to thee 
before,’ viz. in vi. 147 I If the surahs are capable 
of being dated, vi. must be earlier than xvi. ; on 
the other hand, vi. 119 states that ‘ God has already 
1 Risdlahy Cairo, 1821, p. 27. a i. 2968. 
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explained to you what food lie has made unlawful 
for you, and, though this may he a reference to 
VI. 146, yet, since the list there begins with the 
words, Say : I find in that which has been revealed 
unto me nothing forbidden save,’ etc., the reference 
to xvi. 116 seems the more natural; for, if the refer¬ 
ence be to ii. 168, then we have a worse anachronism, 
since there will be a reference to a Mediuese 
surah in two Meccan siirahs ! Dating by the sup¬ 
posed development of the Prophet’s psychology is 
naturally an unscientilic proceeding; nor does it 
seem possible to obtain any help from the develop¬ 
ment of his knowledge ; thus A. Sprenger ^ asserts 
that about the year 617 the Prophet learned that 
the stories aliout Hud and Salih were apocryphal, 
and in conseouence was careful to make no further 
allusion to them. In fact he alludes to them in 
surah ix. (71)—according to the tradition, the last 
surah but one, or the last, in the Qur’an. 

6 . The miracle of the Qur’an.—The meaning of 
the miraculous nature ascribed to the book has 
been the subject of much discussion, and the 
treatises in which it is exjdained are not very con¬ 
vincing. In xxix. 47-50 the miracle seems to be 
explained as the sudden acquisition by the Prophet 
of the ability to read an(l write ; and somewhat 
the same is suggested in xlii. 52. More often it is 
interpreted as its claim to produce accounts of 
events which could have been revealed to the 
Pro])het only by sunernatural means, these being 
‘the contents of tiie former Leaves’ (xx. 133). 
Why it should be lawful to identify the Qur’anic 
narratives with these, but impious to call them 
‘ the Stories or Writings of the Ancients,’ is not 
known. If these ‘Leaves’ were no longer in 
existence and the Prophet had no tea^'her, his 
knowledge of their contents, which was attested 
by the learned, could have been acquired only 
sujiernat urally ; and there is nothing imnrobable 
in tb(! bropbet’s supposing these ‘ Leaves^ to have 
peri.slie<l, since in the 4th Islamic cent, at a public 
discussion in Baghdad both the Christian and the 
Muslim assume that the Greek classics had all 
perished and only survived in Syriac transla¬ 
tions. Hence the reader is frequently reminded 
in the Qur’an that the Prophet, though he is able 
to report an event, was not ]>rescnt on the occasion ; 
he was not witli Joseph’s brethren when they con¬ 
spired, yet he knows about it (xii. 103); he was 
not present when lots were drawn for the guardian¬ 
ship of the Virgin Mary (iii. 39); and much the 
same is said with reference to the Deluge (xi. 51), 
the adventures of Moses (xxviii. 44-46), and the 
dialogue at the Resurrection (xxxviii. 69 fl'.). It 
does not appear that the Prophet’s contemporaries 
were much im])ressed by this rea.soning; they 
supposed that he had been primed (vi. 105, xliv. 13) 
and were even prepared to name his mentor or 
mentors. What is most interesting to us in these 
passages is the implication that the Biblical narra¬ 
tives were quite unknown in Meccah before the 
Prophet told them. More importance might reason¬ 
ably be attached to the prophecies of future events 
—tile defeat of the Jews (iii. 107 f.), the recovery of 
the Nearer East by the Byzantines from the Per.sian 
conquerors (xxx. 1-4), to which Gibbon attached 
some importance, and the continuance of the 
bickerings between the Christian sects until the 
Resurrection (v. 17), a prophecy which thirteen 
centuries have not falsified. These passages occupy 
so small a space in the book that they can scarcely 
give a character to the whole. Hence it i.s usual 
to fall back on the literary style, and this, it may 
be supposed, is meant where the opponent is chal¬ 
lenged to produce ten mrahs (xi. 16) or one surah 
(x. 39, ii. 21) or any talk (Iii. 34 ; cf. xxv. 35) 

1 Das Leben U 7 ul die Lehre des Mohatnined, Berlin, 1861-66, 
III. xxiii. 
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wdiich could rival it, and is assured that the united 
ellorts of mankind and jinn would fail in such 
an endeavour (xvii. 90). This doubtless limits the 
eHectiveness of the miracle in the first place to 
Arabs and in the second to experts in style ; but it 
is pointed out that in most matters the majority 
are laity who have to be guided by exjierts. Hence 
works are composed bv rhetorical experts who show 
how everything in tlie book is expressed in the 
best possible way ; the recently published J'irdZy 
by the Zaidi Khalifah Yaliya b. IJamzah (f 749 
A.H. ; 3 vols., Cairo, 1914), proceeds on tliose lines, 
and discovers unsu.si)ected beauties— e.g., in the 
phrase ‘ and thou did.st thy doing which tliou didst’ 
(xxvi. 18). 

Possibly these expressions of self-approbation in 
the Qur’an do not diller much from those employed 
by other Oriental autliors and at times by Euro¬ 
peans. What w’e leaiii fr«»ni its statements is that 
the Meccans in general found it intolerable, and 
demanded a ‘reading’ of another kind (x. 16); 
and even in the late Medinah period (ix. 66, 125) 
there were Mu.^liius w ho, to the Prophet’s extreme 
annoyance, ridiculed the revelations. A curious 
method of dealing with the miracle is that ascribed 
to a Mu tazil doctor, w ho supposed it to lie in the 
failure of the Arab poets and orators to take up 
the <*hallenge of the Qur’An and produce a rival 
performance; if in spite of their number and 
ability they abstained, they must have been super- 
naturally prevented. It is urged agjjnst this view 
that, were it correct, the miracle would be not the 
Qur’an’s, but God’s; but it rests besides on pre- 
mis.ses of very doubtful validity—one, that there 
were at the time numerous poets and orators, an<l 
a second, that the challenge was not taken up. 
Indeed, it seems certain that a rival Qur’an was 
produced by the pretender Maslamah or Musaili- 
mah ; and ralgrave ^ asserts that much of it was 
pre.served in Yemamah as late as the lOtli century. 
The claims of this work as against the Qur’&n 
were settled by the sw'ord. The challenge has 
probably been taken up at various times—and 
indeed the Qur’an comes near admitting this for 
its own time (vi. 93)—notably by the famous 
Abu’l-’AlA, of Ma’arrah (t 449), of W’hose Fn^ul wa- 
Ghdydt some fragments are j)re.served the w ork 
itself was destroyed from pious motives, though 
one person thought that it should have been 
allowed to exist bis a monument of failure.* The 
eminent vizier Ibn ' Abb.id w as not displeased when 
told that his ow'n compositions w'ere e<pial to the 
Qur’an;* and we casually hear of books written 
by professing Muslims in which the defects of the 
Qur’an w’cre pointed out; one Ibn Abi’l-Baghl, 
who aspired to the vizierate in the 4th cent., is 
credited wdth a work of the kind.® 

The magi(;al use of the Qiir’An appears to have 
begun at an early time ; the practice of opening it 
for sortes is mentioned in the year 33,® and has 
been common ever since; and rules for this em¬ 
ployment of the w'ork are found in some MSS. 
Certain passages are written on amulets, and the 
water in w hich some have been washed is thought 
to be a preservative or cure. 

7. Literary form. —The style of the Qur’ftn is 
twice described in the work itself by the word 
tartll^ the purpose of this artifice being to fix it 
in the Prophet’s memory (xxv. 34); the sense of 
the word is not exactly known, but it is likely to 
refer to the rhyme, the existence of which cannot 
be denied, being indeed demonstrated by the vari¬ 
ation in the order of the names Musa and Harun, 
of wiiich the former as the more eminent should 

I Journey through Arabia, I/)ndon, ISCr), i. 382. 

5* Ce^xtenario di M. Amari, Palermo, llUO, i. 228. 

8 Y.aqut, vi. 235. * 6. 277, 297. 

8 Wiizard, ed. II. F. Amedroz, Leyden, 1905, p. 270. 

6 Tabari, i. 2923. 
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properly have the first place. But it is said to be 
improper to apply to this style the ordinary name 
for rhymed prose, t which, according to a tradi¬ 
tion, was saiil bv the Prophet to be characteristic 
of paganism. Oracles that are supposed to have 
been delivered by pagan wizards (kdhins) are, 
indeed, in a style tluit dill'ers from that of the 
(^ur’An by the regularity of the rhyme ; these are 
most probably all spurious, as are other monuments 
of pr(;-Islamic Arabic prose ; in the later literature 
this style was popular especially for orations and 
official letters, the unit of the rhyme being usually 
a couplet, sometimes extended to a triplet, whereas 
in the .sermon style the rhyme has a tendency to 
be maintained tliroughout the discourse, perhaps 
in imitation of the Qur’an. Judged by these per¬ 
formances, the rhyme of the Qur’an is illiterate, 
out such a view is naturally regarded as impious, 
and it is thought better to regard it as inimitable. 
In the Meccan period tlio Prophet was regarded as 
a poet by his countrymen, and this title might 
well be earned by the early eiaculatory surahs ; it 
is, however, repudiated with vehemence in the 
Qur’an, partly perhaps because the poets were 
thought to be inspired by^'inn. Wliere, therefore, 
texts of the Qur’an admit of scansion according to 
one or other of the recognized metres, this is not 
supposed to be intentional; and there is nowhere 
sufficient of a series to make the word ‘metre’ 
appli(!ablc, though surah xciv. almost fulfils the 
condition.s. 

Certain surahs contain besides special artifices ; 
thus in Iv. the texts are followed for the most part 
by the refrain, ‘ Which then of the bounties of 
your Lord will ye twain deny?’ which may be 
compared with the refrain in the Song of the Three 
Holy Children and that in Ps 136. In xxxvii. 
after the story of each prophet the words ‘ Peace 
upon Ibrahim,’ etc., follow, either the sentence or 
the name of the Prophet being accommodated to 
the rhyme. 

The tendency of the earlier silrahs is to employ 
short sentences, whereas rhythms more accommo¬ 
dated to prose prevail in the later parts of the 
work. It is noticeable that neither the antithetic 
method which is characteristic of Hebrew poetry 
nor the counting of syllables which is usual in 
Syriac forms an element in the style of the Qur’ftn. 
The language claims to be perspicuous Arabic, and 
attention is often called to tne clearness of the 
texts. This does not exclude the employment of 
phrases which require exi)lanation ; about a dozen 
times some phrase is employed followed by the 
formula, ‘What is there to tell thee what it is?’ 
'riiough extreme orthodoxy denies the existence 
of foreign words in the Qur’an, it is generally 
recognized that its style admits not only foreign 
iroper names, but a considerable number of words 
sorrowed from other languages; a meritorious 
collection of these is to be found in the work 
of Suyuti,^ which, however, contains many inad¬ 
missible statements. Many words are evidently 
of Per.sian, Ethiopic, Syriac, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin origin ; but it is impossible for us to discover 
whether they were introduced by the Prophet or 
were already familiar. Some of the foreign usages 
(ran more easily be di.stinguished and located By 
European than by native critics— e.g.^ the employ¬ 
ment of fath in the sense ‘judgment’ (Ethiopic), 
faiara for ‘create’ (the same), ya66dr, ‘mighty’ 
(Hebrew as applied to God), etc., where the Arabic 
language offers possible interpretations. 

8. Place in Islam.—No sooner was the Qur’ftn 
)ubliHhed than it became the basis of education, 
>eing studied immediately after the acquisition of 
tlie alphabet; so the first Umayyod Khalifah, i 
Mu'awiyah, when he appointed a man governor of 

1 Itq&n fiulum aUQur'An, S 38. ! 


Ta’if, said, ‘He is in his ABC’; when made 
governor of Meccah, ‘ He is in the Qur’an.’^ Men 
were chastised by the Khalifah Walid i. for not 
having read it.* Public and private worship con¬ 
sisted largely in the repetition of portions of it; 
verses employed by the Prophet himself for this 
purpose are specified in traditions collected in the 
Musuad.* Alter the Prophet’s death it became 
the primary source of law, for in his own time it 
was liable to abrogation or addition, whence in 
V. 48-55 Jews and Christians wiio require their 
causes judged are referred to the Law and the 
Gospel. 'I’lie difficulties of using the work com¬ 
piled by'Uthman for this purpose were very great, 
though not too great for the ingenuity of the 
jurists, who began to arise in Medinah shortly 
after the Prophet’s death. The difficulty of teach¬ 
ing the Qur’an to foreign converts is said to have 
given rise to the study of Arabic grammar, for 
which of course it supplies an absolutely firm 
foundation. Orthodox theologians, arguing from 
certain statements in it, declare that it contains 
all possible knowle«lge. If Fakhr al-Din al-Kazi 
(t 606) could find 10,000 problems suggested by the 
Fdtilxah (introductory surah of seven short verses), 
it should be possible to discover ‘ a detailed account 
of everything ’ in it by the use of suitable methods. 

Citation of and reference to the Qur’an are 
exceedingly common in Muslim works, whether 
grave or gay. When the composition of State 
documents fell into the hands of non-Muslim 
I secretaries, these persons were compelled by the 
I needs of their profession to acupiire a (jompetent 
knowledge of the book, though the strict interpre¬ 
tation of a verse cited above, ‘None save the 
cleansed shall touch it,’ is thought to render such 
study highly improper; and anecdotes are recorded 
of divine favour shown to grammarians who had 
refused to teach Jews or Cliristians their subject 
because of the necessary reference to Qur’anic 
usage. It is not easy, however, to reconcile with 
this theory the doctrine that the unbeliev(T should 
bo converted by the miracle of the Qur’an ; tlie 
doctrine has to give way to the theory, so that 
tho.se who raid the lands of unbelievers are for¬ 
bidden to carry the Qur’ftn with them lest it fall 
into infidel hands. Translation of the book was 
certainly not contemplated by the Prophet; the 
rhyme obviously constitutes a great ditliculty, and 
the initial letters of some surahs an even greater 
one ; Muslim sentiment has ordinarily been against 
attempts at translation even where the language 
of the version is one of those habitually and mainly 
used by Muslims; still such attempts have been 
made, though nothing resembling an ‘authorized 
version ’ appears to exist in any Muslim language. 

The Muslim notion of the sacred book as the 
main authority on law, the chief .source of grammar, 
and the unapproachable model of eloquence not 
infrequently causes Muhammadan writers to mis¬ 
understand the place assigned to the Bible in 
Christian communities; on the other hand, there 
seems little doubt that this theory has influenced 
the Jews and Christians who are re.sident in 
Muslim countries. 

9 . Interpretation.—The sacred book gave rise to 
a great variety of studies, partly grammatical, 
partly exegetical; and the names of the authors 
who distinguished themselves in those lines with 
their works occupy some eleven pages of the 
Fihrist (28-39), though that work was composed 
near the end of the 4th century. Although 
Muhammadan learning attaches the very greatest 
importance to what is orally handed down, there is 
reason for thinking that the students had little 
to utilize besides tne consonantal text fixed by 

1 Tabari, ii. 167, anno 64» a lb, U. 1271, anno 06. 

»i. 226, 230, 266, v. 26. 
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Uthmftn at a time Avlion tin* Araltic s(*ri[)t left 
much ambiguity ; certain peciiliai itics may there¬ 
fore be due to misreading of this text—c.igr., the 
form Yaliyft for Yuiianan (John), Taghut for 
TaQth, and even Shu'aib for Hobab. Where 
either the words or the allusions oiler difliculties, 
it does not appear that there was any trustworthy 
tradition which the interpreters could employ; 
e.^,, in vii. 174, when the Prophet is bidden tell 
the history of a man * to whom we vouchsafed our 
signs, and who departed from them,’ some suppose 
the person meant to be Balaam, t)thers the Prophet’s 
contemporary Umayyali b. Abi Salt; a third sug¬ 
gestion is that he was ‘the Monk,’ i.e. a resident 
in Medinah who was unable to accept the mission 
of the Prophet. In xvi. 49 there occurs a i)hrase 
of which tlie meaning is said to have been unknown 
to ’Umar, and very unconvincing exj^Ianations of 
it are given. On the whole it may be said that 
the tradition furnished no help that is of value 
for tlie exrilanation of hard passages, tliough the 
Prophet’s biugrapliy, where it is independent of the 
Qur\an, furnishes some. 

As Islam developed sects, the dogma of the 
infallibility of tlie sacred book was common to all ; 
hence the champions of tliose sects were compelled 
to show tliat it supported their opinions; and 
sectarian commentaries arose, of which not many 
specimens survived the establishment of Ash'arite 
orthodoxy. The popularity of the Kusshnf of 
Zamakhsnari (t 538), in which Mu'tazilite ojiinions 
are boldly maintained, is surprising, and must be 
due to its author’s fame as a grammarian and lexi¬ 
cographer. That unorthodox opinions are not 
always easy to reconcile with the text may be 
illustrated by his comment on iv. 51 : 

‘Verilv God forjjiveth noi association with Himself, but lie 
for^;ivt*tli what is less than that to whom He will,' 

which he says means : 

‘(Jod forfifiveth not to whom He will association, utiIcsm he 
repent, but He forgiveth whom He will what h less than that, 
If he do rei)ent.' 

Yet perliaps the orthodox commentaries have at 
times to resort to equally drastic expedients. The 
most popular of the latter, the Madliin aldaixzU 
of Baidawi (f 691), is largely cui>ied from Zaniakh- 
shari’s work, and, thougli its author’s object was 
to refute the unorthodox passages, he lias taken 
over not a few unthinkingly. For European 
scholars neither of these works bos the interest of 
the much earlier commentary of the historian 
Tabari (t 310), which is swollen to gigantic propor¬ 
tions by tlie chains of authorities quoted for each 
gloss ; even so, it is said, it is an abridgment of a 
work three times the size, but it appears to give a 
complete record of the Qnr’unic interpretation 
current in its author’s time. Hence it is of great 
value for tracing the sources of statements found 
in later works, from which the chains of authori¬ 
ties are omitted. Great praise is bestow'ed by 
Sprenger on the commentary of Thalabi (f 427), 
wdiich is as yet unpublished ; and even greater is 
bestoNved on tliat by his pupil Wtlbidi (f 487) in 
the account of this person given by Yfiqut (v. 101), 
wdu> asserts that its merit was universally ac¬ 
knowledged. Mystical and devotional commen¬ 
taries were produced by Sfilis, whose interpretations 
naturally wander far tVoni the obvious sense of the 
passages. A commentary of this kind is that 
ascribed to Ibn 'Arabi. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

10. Editions and various readings.—We have 
seen that the inspired oracles delivered by the 
I’rophet in some circumstances of his life were not 

enerally committed to writing. The Prophet 

ad himself given orders not to hasten with the 
Qur’ftn before its inspiration was decided (xx. 113), 
and intimated that its collection, reading, and 
interpretation were lawful only to him (Ixxv. 16 f.). 


Our knowledge of how it was collected and jmt 
into the form in which we read it is commonly 
derived from wnuters belonging to the 'Abbasid 
I)eriod, or approximately to the 9tli Christian 
century. I’he necessity for a reasoned history of 
tlie C^nr’an does not seem to have Ix'cn felt verj^ 
acaitely under the Umayyad and the Pious 
Khalifahs; what occasioned the appearance of 
some critical w’orks on this subject w as the era of 
religious controversies which animated the learned 
circles of the city of the Klialifate. At the end of 
the 8th cent. Timothy, Nestoriaii patriarch resid¬ 
ing in Baghdad, had a public discussion before the 
Klialifah Malidi and the Muslim theologians of 
his time ; Abu Noh, secretary to the governor of 
Mosul, w'as writing about the same time a refuta¬ 
tion of the Qur’an in his native town (c. a.d. S‘20). 
Al-Kindi w'as cornphiting his famous of 

Christianity at the court of Ma’mun. These 
pnhiic discussions and apologies, W'liich contain 
.severe criticisms of the (.hir’itn, had the salutary 
effect of inducing the Muslim theologians to define 
their positions wdth regard to their scri))tnres. 

The method of reasoning from data furnishetl 
by authors living mon* than two hundred years 
aher the events is somewhat precarious, and 
indeed there are s(‘holars wdio w'ould give but Iittl(‘ 
credence to their stories. In view of this sceptical 
attitude of outsiders, great care is taken by tlic 
Muslim authors to authenticate their statements, 
byr a chain of uninterrupted linko of oral tnidi- 
tionists going back to the first years of the Hijrah ; 
frequently also there is reference to some accounts 
of men living at the end ox the Ist Islamic cent., 
w'lio in their turn had heard them from companions 
of the Prophet; hut, as these intermediary tradi- 
tionists have written nothing which has come 
down to us, it is j)ractically Avitli men of the 9tli 
cent, and even of a later date tliat we generally 
work. These oral compilations afford for our 
investigations a field extending from the lifetime 
of the Prophet to A.D. 705, or roughly from A.H. 
1 to 86. According to their attrihiition of the 
Collection {Jam') of the Qur'an (1) to the lifetime 
of the Prophet, (2) to the time of the Pious 
Khalifahs, (3) to the time of the Umayyad Klialifah 
'Ahdul-Malik and his lieutenant Uajjaj, these oral 
traditions w ill he classed in three groups. 

If any Quranic verses were written in the 
Prophet s lifetime, they must have been written by 
secretaries and amanuenses. From different sources 
combined the number of these amanuenses totals 
forty, but it is very doubtful whether many of 
them did really help the Prophet in his literary 
task. The longest list is given by Ibn al-Athir,‘ 
Dyarbakri,* Nawawi,* and Tabari.* 

Ibn Sad® enumerates ten different persons w’ho 
had collected the Qur’an in the time of the Prophet. 
Bukhari ® reduces this number to four ; the Fihrist ’ 
gives seven. Tabari ® counts also four persons a.- 
having accomplished this task, but, as their namcf- 
differ sometimes considerably in the various lists, 
we may perhaps be justilied in saying that nothing 
W'as know n w'ith certainty at the time of the above 
w'riters. Some of them indeed report other oral 
traditions to the effect that it w'as ’Uthmfln, the 
third Klialifah, who collected the Qur’an under the 
Klialifate of 'Umar ® or that its collection in snhv/s 
is due to'Umar himself.^® SuyCl^i^^ has gathered 
a considerable number of such traditions, two of 
which have appealed to the critics of last century ; 

1 Usd, Cairo, a.h. 1286-87, i. 60. 

2 Tdrikh, Cairo, a.h. 1283, ii. 181. 

» Tahdhlb, ed. F. Wustenfeld, Gottingen, 1842-47. p. 87. 

4 AnnaUs, Leyden, 1878-tK), 1. 1782, ll. 2, 836. 

• Tabaqdt, Leyden, 1012, ll. 112-114. «III. 897. 

7 p. 27. 8 ll. 2, 830. ^ Ibn Sa'd, il. 118. 

*9 Ibn 8a*d, in Noldeke’s Gesch, dea Qorans, Obttingen, 1860, 
p. 193. 

11 Ttqdn, ed. Calcutta, 1864, p. 188. 
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tliey are those first reported liy BukliA,ri * and then 
reproduced by many snl)sequ(iiit writers. They 
state that Zaid ibn Tlnibit, one of tlie amanuenses 
of the Prophet, undertook the collection of the 
Qur’an at the reciuest of the first and third 
Khallfahs, and that he made two recensions of it, 
his sources for the first recension under Abu Hakr 
having been palm-branches, white stones, bones, 
and memory of men ; the second recension, which 
took place under the Khalifate of’Uthman, would 
be an ofhcial revision of the previous one, its 
j)rimary object liaving apparently been to put an 
end to the ‘ discrepancies about the Book as the 
Jews and the Christians have.’ His work finished, 
the Khalifah found himself powerful enough to 
destroy or burn ‘ everything else from the Qur’an 
(found) in the form of sak'ifah or mvshnf'; to 
circulate his version, he sent ‘ to every country’ a 
mu^hxtf of wliat Z.iid had transcribed. Nothing is 
said about what happened f o tin? direct witnesses 
of the revelation—the Avhite stones, bones, and 
palm-branches ; but in the absence of better data 
the story is generally accepted as true by all 
writers belonging to a period later than the 9th 
cent., and is quoted in our days almost in every 
composition referring to the sacred book of Islam. 
The plausibility of the account is brooded over by 
some subsequent writers, who put the following 
accusation into the mouth of the third Khalifah’s 
enemies : 

‘Tlie Qiir’in wiis in many books, and thou discreditedat them 
all but one,’ * and he ‘ tore up the Rook.’ 3 

It would he unsafe, however, to believe that this 
tradition can account for all the diflieulties. For 
instance, there are numerous verses wliieli refer to 
the Qur’an as Jcitdh not only in the sense of a 
‘written thing,’ but also in the sense of a ‘real 
book’ (xlvi. 11, Ixviii. 37, etc.). These verses, if 
not interpolated, can hardly he explained if the 
sources for the first edition of Zaid were only 
palm-leaves, white stones, memory of men, bones, 
and such things. 

An attemi)t to produce an official edition of the 
Qur’an is also attributed to the Unmyyad Khalifah 
'Abdul-Malik and his lieutenant I.Iajjaj. They 
are said to have written copies of the Qur’an and 
sent tliem to din'cient provinces, as the third 
Klialifali had done before them.* Some historians 
tell also that they proscribed various readings 
which were use<l in their time.® Others go even 
so far as to ascribe to them the final collection of 
the Qur’an,* and some jmt in the mouth of the 
Khalifah the important saying, 

‘ I fear death in the month of Ramadan—in it I was born, In 
it I was weaned, In it I have caUrcted the Qur'an {jama'UU 
Qur'dna), and in it I wan elected Khalifah.'7 

It is a well-known fact that the Shfah writers 
accuse them of the elimination of many ver.ses. 

After A.II. 86 the process of collecting the 
Qur’an came to an end, and, so far as we are 
aware, there are no historical data after this 
period for its further standardization; and there¬ 
fore it is highly juobable that the text with which 
Ave are familiar is tlie very text sanctioned by its 
nurrd (reciters and readers) of the end of the 1st 
Islamic cent., and officially recognized bv the 
third Khalifah. 

ihisides tlie official copy of the State, traces are 
found of the recensions made by other collectors of 
the Qur’an, and the Muslim traditionists have pre¬ 
served the names of some of them. Three deserve 
special mention: Ubayy b. Kab, 'Ali b. Abi 

1 ill. 392. Tabari, i. 6, 2952. * Ib. il. 1, f,l6. 

* Ibn Dukmak, Tntfifdr, (’airo, a.h. 1309, Iv. 72-74 ; 'Askalani 
Ha/’, in Kindi, Wuldt, London, 1912, p. 316. 

® Ibn al-Athir, iv. 403; Ibn Khallikin, Vies des hointnes 
illustres de I'islamistne, ed. McO. de Slane, Paris, 1842, i. 183. 

« Al-Kindi, Apology, p. 77, ed. W. Muir, London, 1887. 

7 Rarhebrapus, Chron. Arab., Beirut, 1890, p. 194. 


Tftlih, and 'Abdallah b. Mas'ad. The tAvo first are 
believed by all the best and earliest authorities 
quoted above to have even collected their Qiir’ans 
in the lifetime of the Prophet, but, as the Sultans 
and their officials had proscribed their copies, 
sometimes under pain of death, the author of the 
Fihrist^ was unable to find a single one for 
purpo.ses of comparison, and he contents himself 
Avith reporting the saying of Fadl b. Shadhan that 
some of his friends had seen a copy of Ubayy’s 
recension, the order of Avhich he gives; on p. 26 
the order followed by Ibn Masud is also exhibited 
on the authority or the same man. As to the 
nature of their Avording we are somewhat more 
fortunate, since the commentators have recorded 
it Avhenever it Avas known in their time. Zamakh- 
sliari is in this respect the best soun;e of informa¬ 
tion. Some Avoids are so diilerent that we are 
entitled to believe that at least a feAv of them come 
from a source completely foreign to that of the 
official text. 

In xix. 67 the official text has, ‘I shall come forth’; but 
Mas'ud reads, * And He will jflve thee.’ Mostly, however, these 
variants consist of synonvnis or of one or two added or elimi¬ 
nated words, such as ‘sayinp’ for ‘order’ (xix. 65), ‘they will 
become cloven ’ for ‘ they will burst asunder’ (xix. 92), ‘ people 
were disputing: ’ for ‘disputed ’ (xix. 35). 

Some Shfah hooks give examples of wonderful 
interpolations, and their autliors state that the 
Avords that they have added liad been purposely 
deleted from the otficial text, hut there is reason 
to htlieve that most of them are the outcome of 
political intrigues Avhicli cannot seriously affect 
the early edition. One of the best Avorks on this 
theme is the Kdfi of Abu Ja far-al-Kulini (f a.h. 
328), AvhicIi Avas lithographed in Persia in A.H. 
1281. hrom a MS in the Jolin Hylands Library 
we extract the folloAving example (fol. 161); 

‘And if ye are in doubt of what wo havo revealed unto our 
servant, concerning 'All, then bring a Surah like it ’ (ii. 21). 

The .same author says that some of these interpola- 
tioiKS Avere found in the (,)ur’ans used in the time 
of Imam Rida (t A.H. 203) ; liis contention is set 
forth in such an emphatic manner that Ave are 
obliged to believe him. The end of v. 11 and the 
beginning of v. 12 oisiirah xlii. Avere, according to 
him (ib.)t as follows; 

‘ A great thing to the Idolaters is that which thou callest 
them to, 0 Muhammad, concerning the authority of'All,' 

More serious is the attempt of contemporary 
scholars Avho have called attention to some inter¬ 
polations, political or religious. V. Casanova^ 
las gathered several of them. 

The variants of the official text itself are of two 
kind.s. Some are due to the defective character of 
the Arabic script, Avhicli has many letters diatin- 
ui.shahle from one another only by an extraneous 
ot j)ut over or under them. Since the ancient 
Qiir’anic MSS Avere undotted, qiirrd of one 
country often read Avords Avith letters different 
from those adopted by qurrd of another country. 

A second serie.s of variants consists mainly of the 
ad<lition or omission of one or tAvo consonants, 
such as the copulative particle %vdw and the 
feminine t. Many books have been Avritten to 
collect these various readings, the handiest being 
the Mukni of DAni (A.I). 1052). Even in the 12th 
Christian cent. Zamakli.sliari tells us that there 
Avere copies Avhich occasionally added coini)iete 
words to the standard text. 

In xix. 19 some copies which he used added ‘ he ordered me,’ 
and in xx. 15 some others added, ‘ How can I show it to vou 
(the hour)?' 

Our knoAvledge of these variants is derived exclu¬ 
sively from the commentators and some Avorka 
Avritten ad hoc by Muslim theologians. There are 
7 P. 27. 

^Mohammed et la fin du monde, Paris, 1911-14, ii. ‘Notes 
compl^mentaires,’p. 146f. 
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in public libraries of Europe many Qur’anic MSS 
of hi^^b antirpiity, the oldest datinj,^ probably from 
the 2nd Islamic cent., but, apart from some 
anomalies of sptdling due to the rudimentary char¬ 
acter of the early Arabic orthography, no real 
variant can be detected in them. This conclusion 
is borne out by Ndldeke, who examined some sucli 
MSS, and by the present writer, who for the 
purpose of this article consulted three of them 
preserved in the John Kylands Library. To our 
knowletlj^e, therefore, the only extant MS whicli 
oti'ers slight variations is a palimpsest in the 
possession of Mrs. A. S. Lewis ; its underscript 
contains scraps of Qur’ilns written by diirerent 
hands, ami its variants consist of the addition or 
omission of a few consonants which, however, do 
not injure the general meaning, although in two 
cases it has words completely foreign to those of 
the ollicial copy ; there are sufiicient grounds for 
stating that some of these scraps belonged to those 
early Qur’anic copies of Medinah, KCifali, and 
Damascus, which, according to Dfini and other 
writers, exhibited such variants. 

II. External evidence for the existence of the 
Qur’an.— If we mistake not, there is no mention 
o? the Qur’an in any Christian book till the end of 
the 8th century. The date of the Christian 
sources corresponds approximately with the first 
written records of the Muslim world. A curious 
fact is that the Christians of the beginning of 
Islam did not call the Muhammadans by the words 
‘ Muslims’ or ‘ ^fanilites,’ which refer to a religious 
belief, but simjdy applied to them the adjectives 
‘ llagarians,’ ‘ Ishmaelites,’ and ‘ Tayyay^,’ which 
denote their ethnological origins rather than their 
religious system. Numerous writers .seriously 
believed that these llagarians had come not so 
much to sfiread a new religion as to conquer new 
towns. The Muslims were helped in their con¬ 
quests by many Christian Arabs, such as the 
powerful tribes of Banu Taghlib, 'Akul, Taniikh, 
and Tau, whose evangelization goes back to the 
4th century. John of Phenck ^ expressly states 
about A.D. 690 that among the first Arab con¬ 
querors there were many Cliristians, some Mono- 
physites and Melchites, and some Nestorians. 

I’he anonymous historian printed by Guidi * 
gives Muhammad in the second half of the 7th 
cent, ns a mere general professing the old Abra- 
hamic faith i)rescrved in the town of Madian 
(Medinah), named after the fourth son of Abraham 
from Keturah. John of Phenek® attributes to him 
certain practices deviating in some points from 
the customs of the Old Covenant, but the word 
mash ’dmanutha which he uses suggests that in his 
time and to his knowledge there was nothing yet 
committed to writing among the Muslims. This 
view of a political rather than doctrinal character 
of the Prophet’^ teaching is generally followed by 
all early Christians. Joannes Damascenus, writing 
at a later date, is more precise. Although not 
mentioning any sacred book, he refers to some 
Qur’anic doctrines and expresses his opinion about 
Muhammad as follows: 

• Down to the time of Ileraclius (the Ishmaelites) worshipped 
idols ; from this time to our days a pseudo-prophet has risen to 
them, named Ma/otiS, who throuj,di (H)lloq\jies with an Arian 
monk had a{;c:e8S to the Old and New Testaments, and founded 
a special sect.'* 

From a discussion which took place in^ Syria on 
Sunday, 9th May, A.D. 639, bct\yeen Amr the 
* amir ^ and John I. the Monophysite patriarch of 
Antioch, it would .seem that the teatdiing of the 
Qur’fin on the matter of heritages, the denial of the 
divinity and death of Christ, and on the subject of 

1 Sources syriaques, ed. A. Mingana, Leipzitf, 1908, i. 

a Chron. Min, in Corp. Script. Chr. Orient, iv., Pans, 1903, 
pp, .30, 88. 

3 Loc. cit. 


the lArah, for which Muhammad’s oracles show 
a marked predilection, was familiar to the Arab 
conquerors present in the discussion ; but, on the 
other hand, it is certain that no Islamic book was 
mentioned in the course of the colloauy. This public 
discu.ssion, the Syriac text of which has been pub¬ 
lished by F. Nau in JA vi. [1915] 248, is recorded 
by the historians MicheD and Barluihrauis.® The 
Qur’anic dogma which denies sullerings to Christ 
frequently helped the Nestorians against the 
.lacobitos. So we are told in the letters of the 
patriarch Ishd Yabh of about A.D. 647.® Jolin of 
Phenek^ informs us that the Arabs ‘ had a special 
order from the one who was their leader in favour 
of the Christian people and the monks.’ This would 
scarcely tend to eoii oborate ix. 31, 34, hut it is in 
harmony with v. 85. 

The ijrst mention of the Qur’an by Christian 
writers is closely assoeiMted witli the story of the 
monk Sergius Bhira (‘the esteemed’) which was 
current in Christian ciivdes about the middle of 
the 8th cent., or some ijundred years after the 
death of the Pro])bet. It is told in a modified 
form so persistently liy Eastern and Western 
writers, and by Muslim trailitionists themselves, 
that one is tempted to believe that it may contain 
some vague elements of truth. 

The legend tells that an excommunicated monk 
called Sergius helped Muhammad in his literary, 
political, and religious career, and that after his 
death his rfile of mentor was taken up by a Jewish 
rabbi called Kab. According to .Joannes Damas- 
ceniis,® Sergius was au Arian monk. More prob¬ 
able is the opinion held by all the Eastern and 
many We.stern historians that he belonged to the 
Nestorian community. The main sources of criti¬ 
cism are the Arabic Apology of al-Kindi (e. A.D. 
820) and the Syriac text printed by W. (iottheil 
in ZA xiii. ff. (1898 IT.), which here and there con¬ 
tains elements dating from the same period. Some 
scholars of our day have even gone so far as 
a.ssert that the story of Sergius is necessary for the 
right understanding of the Qur’an.® 

To Sergius are attributed, in their hypothesis, 
the very numerous passages worded in tlie follow¬ 
ing manner: 

‘Hut if Clod bring thee back to a company of them, and they 
ask thee leave to go forth, say, “ You shall never go forth with 
nie’”(ix. 84). 

In this sentence the subject of the imperative 
‘ say ’ can hardly he ‘God’; otherwi.se instead of 
the word ‘ (Jod’ we should have bad the pronoun 
‘ I.’ Until the story of Sergius is more surely 
established, nothing definite can be made of these 
surmi.se.s. The Muslim traditionists have as 
usual modified proper names foreign to them ; so 
instead of mar Yahb they read the uncommon 
Murhib ; and instead of naming Sergius they 
generally adopted for his proper name the Syriac 
word Bnira, which means ‘ the esteemed,’ and 
which is applied by the Syrians to every monk as 
a title, ’(’he Muslim traditions bearing on the 
subject have been gathered by Sprenger and 
Ndldeke,’ and the Byzantine sources have been 
analyzed by Nau.® 

12. Translations.—The Qur’an has been trans¬ 
lated into many European languages, but, as its 
miracle lies in its style, it is doubtful whether 
any of these translations can satisfy all the 
exigencies of a Semitic language exhibiting 
the phenomenon of rhymed prose {saj'). The 
Oriental images coloured by the tints of local 

1 Chron., ed. J. B. Chabot, Paris, 1890-1900, ii. 431. 

* Chron. Keel., ed. J. T. Lamy, Ixiuvain, 1872-77, 1. 276. 

3 Corp. Scrijit. Christ. Orient. Ixiv. (19041 07, 251. 

* Loc. cit. 3 Loc. cit. 

® Nau, Expansion nestorienne, Paris, 1914, p. 214 f., and JA 
vi. 119161 248. 

7 ZDMG xii. [1858] 238, 699. 

8 Expansion nestorienne, p. 214 f. 


* PG xciv, 704. 
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tonics are al'^o to he counted aniono the niany 
^ ' ea wliicii the translator 


:iifficulties 


wortls, or intended catcli* 


woriTof which only tl*e original Arabic can give a 

translations came into existence im- 
mediateJy after the period of the Crusades, when 
Western people became more acquainted with 
Islflm. At the initiative of l*etrus Venerahilis, 
abbot of Clu;^uiy, the Qur’an was rendered into 
Latin by Kobert of Ketina and Hermann of 
Dalmatia in 1143, and published in Basel in 1543 
by T. Bihliander. A bcdter translation is that of 
L. Maracci (Padua, 1608). An Arabie-Latin Qur’an 
was published (Leipzi<.,q 1768) by J. Froriep. 

The first French translation is apparently that 
of A. du Ryer (Paris, 1617). Better translations 
are those by M. Savarj’^ (do. 1783), M. Kasimirski 
(do. 1840), and G. Pautliier (do. 1852). 

The first Enj^lish translation is the extremely 
bad one made from du Ryer’s version by A. Ross 
(1648-88). A much better, but somewhat para¬ 
phrastic, translation is that of G. Sale (London, 
1734). J. M. Kodwell’s version of 1861 marks the 
first attempt toarran^^e the chronologically ; 

the translation of K. H. Pnlnier {SBE vi., ix., 
Oxford, 1880-82) is more literal. 

The earliest Italian version seems to be that 
made from the Latin of Bihliander by A. Arriva- 
bene (Venice;, 1547). A recent and much better 
version i.s that by A. Fracassi (Milan, 1914). 

The first German translations were made from 
the Latin, the Italian, and the Knglish. A better 
translation is that of G. Wahl (Halle, 1828), which 
is a revision of that by F. E. Boysen (do. 1773). 
A more recent version is that of L. Ullmann 
(Bielefeld, 1853). 

There are also several Dutch versions, the best 
of which, it is;said, is that by H. Keijzer (Haarlem, 
1860). A Russian version appeared at Petrograd 
in 1776. J. Torriberg undertook in 1876 a transla¬ 
tion into Swedish. 

All the above translations are by European 
Christians. Some Muslims have in the last few 
years tried to render their Scriptures into English ; 
the translation by Muhammad Abdul - Hakim 


^ JvTian (London, 1905) and that by Mirza AbdiiJ 
Fazl (Allaliabad, 1911) deserve special mention. 
The editor of the Islamic Review has announced a 
new translation, but al-Manar ^ is protesting 
against such an enterprise. Possibly it is of this 
translation, comprising, it is said, 30 volumes, 
that the first instalment appeared in 1916. 

We cannot know the precise year in which the 
Qur’an began to be translated into Oriental 
languages. The public librarie.s of Europe contain 
many MSS showing translations of the Qur’an 
into Persian and Turkish. The.so versions do not 
seem to go back much before the era of the first 
Latin translations. There is reason to believe 
that a tramslation into Persian was in existence in 
the 13th century. The oldest MS to our know¬ 
ledge which contains a translation into old Turki 
is found in the John Rylands Library—a beautiful 
MS of several volumes. The old Turki version 
which it contains may possibly date from the 14th 
century. TJie MxS contains the Arabic text with an 
interlinear translation into Persian and Eastern 
Turkish, but the translation difiers sometimes 
t from the text (so the Arabic text of the MS in iii. 
116 has ‘and if it befall them,’ while both Persian 
and Turki translations have ‘and if it befall you ’). 
There are many modern translations into Persian ; 
the edition of Calcutta (A.D. 1831) and that of Delhi 
(1315 A.H.) seem to have widest circulation. Appar¬ 
ently the Turkish Government did not encourage 
the translation of the Qur’an into Osmanli Turkish, 
and it was only after the proclamation of the so- 
called Constitution in 1908 that a certain Ibrahim 
Hilmi could in 1912 print his version at Constanti¬ 
nople. It is said that the most used translation 
into Urdu is that by Wall Ullah (Delhi, 1790). 
We learn from the Moslem World^ that a Christian 
missionary, W. Goldsack, bad in 1908 undertaken 
a translation into Bengali. 

Litkratdrb.—A bibliography of works which had appeared 
In Europe bearing on the Qur’an was published by V. Cnauvin, 
BiblioQrnphiA des ovvra'jes araheSy vo). x., ‘ Le Coran et la 
Tradition,’ Li<ige, 1907. Of native works, Jalal al-Din-Suyuti 
(t 911 A.H.), Iltjdn Ji *xdmn al-Qur’an, first printed Culoutta, 
A.D. 1867, Is the most complete. MlNOANA. 


1 xvii. 794. * V. [1916] 268. 
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RABBINISM.— See Judaism. 

RACE.—I. Race-feeling^ and ethnology.—The 
word ‘race’ is used in dill'erent senses by men of 
science and ordinary peoj)le. The scientinc ethno¬ 
logist is concerned to find some precise, objective 
classification of mankind, and be employs the 
word ‘race’ to denote the particular difierentia by 
which he classifies. As he classifies principally by 
physiological factors, such as shapes and propor¬ 
tions of skulls, degrees of pigmentation, facial 
angles, cross-sections of the nair, and so on, he 
groups the human species into corresponding 
‘ races ’ — dolichocephalic and brachycephalic, 
brunette and blonde, prognathous and ortho- 
gnathous, round-haired and elliptical-haired. This 
physiological classification is dealt with in detail 
in the art. Ethnology, but there are other 
objective or apparently objective characteristics 
which can be, and generally are, taken into 
account. Men can be classiHea by tlieir language, 
and in this sense we can talk of the Latin, 
rmitonic, or Slav race. It is equally admissible to 
classify them by their social organization (matri¬ 


archy or patriarchy, blood-feud or criminal law, 
rimogeniture or division of inheritance, etc.), or 
y their material technique (stone age, iron age, 
nomadism, a^riciilturalism, industrial revolution, 
etc.). All tiiese classifications are taken into 
account by the ethnologist. See artt. Ethnology, 
Mother-right, Blood-feud, Law, Inherit¬ 
ance, FiRST-noRN, Agriculture, Hunting and 
Fishing, Pastoral Peoples, etc. 

It is worth noting here that the ethnologist fre¬ 
quently blunders in attempting to make ditlerent 
schemes of classification coincide with one another. 
He tends to identify the group with yellow skins, 
round hair, and slanting eyes with the group that 
speaks agglutinative languages, or even with the 
group that has a shamanistic religion, and to 
bracket together all these dillerentioe as tlie marks 
a single race. This tendency is unscientific, 
Decan.se it does not correspond to the facts. There 
are white populations, like the Finns, Magyars, 
and Ottoman Turks, who speak languages or the 
agglutinative family. There are yellow popula¬ 
tions which are Christian, Muhammadan, or 
Buddhist in religion. The groups based on these 
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ditlerenb factors of classification cut completely 
across one another; and tliese cross-divisions 
increase with the increase of civilization, for the 
‘objective’ characteristics of civilized communi¬ 
ties are more highly ditt'erentiated and more 
subject to moditication tlian those of primitive 
man. 

The tendency to ignore this fact is an instinctive 
approximation, on the part of the scientist, to the 
popular conception, and marks the distinction 
between ethnology and race-feeling. Race-feeling 
represents the divisions between races as clear-cut 
and absolute. The idea that men can belong to 
one race in one respect and to another in another 
is quite foreign to it, and this simple view is not 
contradicted by the data of its experience, for 
many of the scientific ethnologist’s diflerentiae are 
unknown to it. No racial feeling, for instance, 
has ever been excited by difl'erence in skull-form, 
on which particular stress is laid in ethnological 
classification. Only students are acutely aware of 
the cranial differentia, which demands the a]»plica- 
tion of exact scientific measurements to hundreds 
of thousands of human beings, and an elaborate 
synthe.sis of the experimental data, before it can 
be used. Yet, though race-feeling is unscientific 
and uninformed, it is a very real factor in social 
p.sychology, and it is the purpose of this article to 
examine its nature. 

Race-feeling generally asserts itself by contrast 
with other social principles. 

The bonds and divisions whicli it creates, and 
actions which it excites, are remarkably difl’erent 
from those produced by the feeling of btate. As 
members of a state, men are nearly always pre¬ 
pared to go to war for their state and to fight 
members of another state which is thought to 
menace their own state’s existence. Community 
of race-feeling does not inhibit in any degree this 
willingness to fight, and some of the fiercest politi¬ 
cal wars have been inter-racial; e,g,. the white 
populations in the Northern and Southern States 
of the United States felt themselves racially one, 
yet, because they were divided politically into 
Virginians, Pennsylvanians, and so on, and the 
Virginians held Dy ‘ State rights,’ while the 
Pennsylvanians hela by * the Union,’ they went to 
war with one another and fought out their diller- 
ence. Again, the English-speaking (‘ Anglo- 
Saxon ’) race as a whole is divided into two politi¬ 
cal groui)s—the British Empire and the United 
States—which have been more hostile to one 
anotlier than friendly. Britain is the only State 
against which the United States of America have 
fought twice since their independent existence. 
It has been the same with Prussians and Austrians 
on the European continent. Both were Germans, 
yet they went to war with one another repeatedly 
for more than a century to decide whether the 
Prussian or Austrian State should have the 
hegemony of Germany. 

When we study this political feeling, it seems 
the paramount principle that divides or unites 
mankind. Yet all the time there are other rela¬ 
tions between Germans as such, or ‘ Anglo-Saxons’ 
as such, which are unaffected by the political 
barriers that happen to arise among them. The 
Northerners maae the political rights of the Negro 
race the chief principle for which they fought, but 
their race-feeling towards the Negro has remained 
as strong as, or stronger than, the Southerners’. 
The tabu against intermarriage between the black 
and white races is still as absolute in the North 
as in the South, while Northern and Southern 
Whites have intermarried as freely since the Civil 
War as before it. Again, the political schism 
between the United States and Britain has not 
effected their feeling of a common racial inherit¬ 


ance. The American draws his culture from 
Milton, King James’s Bible, and Shakespeare ; he 
holds by the Habeas Corpus Act as the foundation 
of his civil liberties; he makes pilgrimages to 
English castles and cathedrals as shrines in which 
the romance of his early history is preserved, while 
the Englishman, on his part, takes pride in the 
voyages of Sir Walter Raleigh and the Pilgrim 
Fatliers, which were the foundation of the United 
States. It is the same with the Prussian and 
Austrian. Turn their minds from Sadowa and 
Frederick the Great to Goethe or the hero Siegfried, 
and they become simply Germans, of one ‘race’ 
with one another and with the German-speaking 
Swiss. 

In most human societies there is, in fact, a sense 
of some ‘objective’ grouping more permanent, and 
in the last resort more strong, than the politiial 
organization cieated artificially by acts of will. 
You may make and unnmke social contracts, draw 
up acts of union and declaiations of independence, 
make slavery a legal status or abolish it by emanci¬ 
pation, but these underlying bonds and divisions 
remain eternal, and are not to be modified by 
human desire or human contrivance. This object¬ 
ivity of race is proverbial. ‘ Blood is thicker than 
water,* we say, when we see the bond of race¬ 
feeling overcoming the divisions of interest and 
accident; or ‘ Can the Ethiopian change his skin ? ’, 
Avhen race-feeling emerges as a disruptive force 
and checks some ellort after frateriKcy or common 
citizenship by the conviction that ‘ Black is Black 
and White is White,’ and that good intentions 
cannot change them. 

This sense of an objecti*/e grouping has played 
an important part in history, of which we shall 
give a brief account. But it is essential to note, 
once again, that we are dealing with the sense, or 
mental representation, of objective grouping, an<i 
not with the really objective classilication which 
the scientific ethnologist sets out to discover. The 
fa(;tor8 which race-feeling represents to itself as 
objective, and from which its stimulus is derived, 
are often far from being objective in fact. They 
vary perpetually from each other and from the 
scientific norm. But it is the representation, and 
not the external stimulus of it in any given case, 
that is the important element in the feeling of 
race. 

2. Racial myths.—In a completely isolated, and 
also completely undifferentiated, human group tiie 
race-feeling of the members would be an accurate 
scientilic analysis of the real objective factors con¬ 
stituting the cliaracter of the group. These factors 
would be handed down unincreased and undimin¬ 
ished from one generation to another, and their 
aggregate would be as constant as the race-feeling 
that it stimulated represented it to be.^ But this 
is only an abstraction, and there are no actual 
human groups of this kind. There is no known 
group wTiich does not mix and cross itself to some 
extent with other groups of mankind, and it i^ 
probable historically that all existing groups are 
differentiations from a single original stock. Even 
endogamous communities, whicli aim (of course 
unsuccessfully) at isolation, tend, on the other 
hand, to a specially sharp differentiation of ‘mai- 
riage-classes ’ intemally, Whetlier by internal 
differentiation or by coalescence with other groups 
outside, the permanence and objectivity of the 
group-character are in practice destroyed, and the 
sense of permanence and objectivity, which we call 
race-feeling, can therefore only express itself intel¬ 
lectually by a myth. 

I Even in a perfectly isolated and undifferentiated group tiiis 
would be true only in theory, for it appears that the factors in 
the character of any living organism are infinite, or, in other 
words, that there is a constant process of variation which 
makes immunity from differentiation imixissible. 
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raee-feeling was known to Plato, and in a famous 
nassa«?e o? the Erpnhlic'^ he exploits it, half 
humorously and half in earnest, to conserve the 
hitdilv artificial constitution of his ideal State. 

Plato’s KState is to he diHcrentiated into rigid 
castes with the sharpest division of function and 
urivile‘'e ; hot the castes are to he recruited by 
merit and every individual, startin'' as a child on 
an equality with every otlier, is to be assigned to 
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thing; and the .Southern Nethcrlanders, ransacking history calculate<l to stimulate the very opposite feeling— 
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of Athens. About.'ll! B.c. the Athenian statesman Kleisthenes 
wished to abolish the traditional groupings within the Athenian 
State, which were bound up with the old social order, and to 
establish new groupings in their place which would stimulate m 
more democratic feeling In the members of them. The new 
groups that ho planned were highly artificial in their character. 
They were to be territorial, but, to prevent them from becoming 
vehicles of local feeling, the territory of each group was to be 
scattered in three different parts of Attica. The problem 
before Kleisthenes was to inspire these new artificial groui>8 
with a corporate feeling stronger than the loyalty to the tradi¬ 
tional groups. Unless he solved this, his reorganization might 
nominally be acceoted,;but would have no practical influence on 
Athenian political life. Yet the traditional groups not only 
were knit by the bonds of kinship and locality, which Klei- 
sthenee deliberately eschewed; they were fortified by the 
existing body of Attic mythology, which traced back the 
ancestry of each and (f>paTpia and yeVor to some hero wor¬ 
shipped hy the Athenian people. 

Kleisthenes decided to canonize his artificial groups by 
inventing an even more artificial myth for each of them. lie 


‘I shall try,’ he says, 'to make them believe th.at the upbring¬ 
ing and education we gave them was all a dream, and tliat, 
while they imagined they were being given it, they were really 
being moulded and brought up in the bosom of the Rarth, and 
that their arms and tool.swere being fashioned there too. Tlion 
when they were finished off, I shall tell them, the Earth, their 
mother, brought them to the light, and it is now their duly to 
take counsel and arms for the country in which they find them¬ 
selves (if that country is attacked), as for their nurse and 
mother, and to feel for their fellow-citizens as brethren born of 
the same Blarth as themselves. . . . 

‘ “ All of you in the State are brethren,” we shall tell them in 
our myth, “ but when God moulded you, he blended gold in the 
substance of those among you fit to rule, and that is why they 
are the finest; in the warriors ho put silver; and iron and 
bronze in the peasants and other workers. You are ail of one 
stock, so 3 ’oii will generally’ beget children like yourselves ; but 
sometimes there will be silver offspring from gold, gold from 


drew up a panel of a hundred Attic heroes, asked the god at silver, and all the other possible permutations. So this is God 
Delphi to select the ten most suitable, and then proclaimed first and chiefest commandment to the rulers : Show vourselve 


Delphi to select the ten most suitable, and then proefaimed 
these ten as the apxTrytvtU (‘ance.s tors' or ‘founders’) of his 
ten new «^uAat. To a modern statesman this would have 
seemed the surest w'ay of exposing the new to ridicule, 

hut Kleisthenes knew Just where the vein of race-feeling in his 
fellow-countrymen lay. The statues of the ten apx7ryfv«r« were 
solemnly set up before the government house at Athens; 
festivals were enjoined on their <f)uAeTai in their honour; and 
the contingent of each <^vAt) was placed under its own hero’s 
protection in war. And in less than a century the dpxrrytvelf 
were the most living myth in Athens after the national myth of 
Athene Polios. They had appeared to their tribesmen in battle ; 
they were appealed to in patriotic speeches; in fact, they had 
developed Individual personalities. The new myth had struck 
root, and it had brought a new group-feeling with it. The new 
(f>vA(u supplanted the old as completely as the Departments 
supplanted the old French Provinces, and an Athenian now 
felt that he was an Erechtheid or Pandionid, and all his 
ancestors before him, back to Krcchtheus or Pondion himself. 
The ten <f>v\ai, invented by an Athenian’s statesmanship, had 
become for other Athenians part of the objective order of the 
universe. 

Rjvce-feeling is one of the strongest conservative 
forces in social life. It tends to stabilize any 
human institution, any system of grouping or 
division, to which it once becomes attached, no 
matter how recent, artificial, or tran.‘«itory in its 
nature that institution may be. This effect of 


first and chiefest commandment to the rulers : Show yourselves 
good guardians and keep vigilant guard above all tilings over 
the children, to see which metal is blended in their souls ; and 
if your own children are born with bronze in them or iron, have 
no pity on them, but dismiss them to the workers and peasants, 
where they belong bv nature ; and if workers or peasants have 
a gold or silver child, put him too where he belongs and pro¬ 
mote him among the guardians or warriors, as the case mav be. 
Thus saith the Lord, on the day when he that ruleth the State 
is of iron or of bronze, on that day the State shall be brought 
to destruction.” ’ 

The imaginary speaker then proceeds to ask his interlocutor 
in the dialogue w’hether he can see any way of getting this 
mj’th believed. ‘None,’ he answers, ‘of making your citizens 
themselves believe it; but one could make their children believe 
It, and their children’s children, and everybody that followed 
after.' 

The Ruggestion is a dogmatic State education, 
and there is nothing visionary in expecting it to 
produce the intense psychological effect which 
Plato demands. The national states of the modern 
world have all organized this kind of education for 
their children in dilferent degrees, and the stimula¬ 
tion of race-feeling in each state has been remark¬ 
ably proportionate to the thoroughness with which 
this has been done. But the racial myth is capable 
J 414 B-416C. 
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of strikiiij^ root without an odncational propa- 
gaiida, as is shown by the example of Kleisthenes 
quoted above. It can do so boci'iuse the race-feel¬ 
ing to which it gives form is one of the instinctive 
social needs of mankind. There are other feelings 
and myths on which human societies may be 
founded, but they show a strong tendency to 
revert to the racial type in the last resort. The 
dews, for instance, tliink of themselves theoreti¬ 
cally as a ‘ Chosen People’ ; their foundation-myth 
is a ‘ Covenant ’; their physical hall-mark is not 
a skin which they cannot change or a .stature to 
which they can add no cubit, but the artificial and 
deliberate custom of circumcision. The covenant 
between Jahweh and Abraliam is essentially an 
act of will on both sides (see art. Covenant, § 3). 
Jahweh chooses Abraham, and Abraham accepts 
the choice; and logically every member of the 
Chosen People from Abraham onwards can be so 
only by receiving and answering the same call. 
Yet the idea of race has been imported into the 
Jewish foundation-myth. Abraham’s covenant is 
made ‘ for his seed for ever,’ and the chief factor 
in the Jewish group-consciousness is the racial 
factor of ‘ having Abraham to their father.’ Tlie 
retort that * God out of these stones can raise up 
children to Abraham’ is a profound criticism on 
t he idea of race itself. It implies that an objective 
or external principle of grouping, even if it exists, 
will be utterly inconsequent in its working.s. If 
you trace Judaism by descent, any one or any 
thing may be a Jew without par taking of any of 
the factors essential to ilewish gi'oup-character. 
To be a true heir to Abraham’s covenant depends 
on a subjective not an objective factor—not on 
race but on will. 

Cliristianity was in its origin a reaction against 
this reversion to race-feeling in the Jews. It pro¬ 
claimed that the covenant was made not with 
every descendant of Abraham, but with any 
individual in the world who was converted to 
accepting it. Christianity deposed race and set 
up faith instead of it, and it is the more remark¬ 
able that Christianity, in turn, should have re¬ 
verted towards race-feeling in the doctrine of 
predestination. 

This doctrine may be reconciled with free choice 
by theological dialectic, but its underlying motive 
is to go behind free choice and represent it as a 
mere expression of an objectively determined 
classification. It really eliminates from the coven¬ 
ant the will of man, and leaves only the will of 
God, which, being external to man, is, from the 
standpoint of man’s personality, as mechanical as 
physical phenomena. Predestination divides man- 
Kind into two races sundered from one another by 
an unalterable difference of spiritual morphology, 
just as ethnology divides it into races by the 
different morpliologv of pigmentation or skull- 
form. It is a racial myth considerably hyposta- 
tized, but it is a racial myth none the less, like the 
myth of descent from Abraham, or from the ten 
or from the Belgie in Ca*sar’s Gaul. 

Tliis persistent return of the social consciousness 
to the racial basis is doubtless the respon.se to a 
peychological need. Race-feeling puts those who 
experience it into an atmosphere of eternity and 
certainty. It is like a treasure laid up in heaven, 
which cannot be impaired by the weaknesses and 
vagaries of the human will. It is an antidote to 
the sense of transience, effort, and weariness, which 
infects the world of time and change. But, though 
it lightens the burden on the individual, it also 
diminishes his power and cramps his initiative, and 
there is therefore a counter-current in mankind of 
revolt from racial determinism towards free associa¬ 
tion. The patriarchal myth is challenged by the 
hypothesis of the social contract, the system of 


caste by citizenship. This tendency towards self- 
determination in social grouping may be classed as 
political, in contrast to the racial tendency (though 
both these terms are possibly too narrow to cover 
the psychological fields included under them here). 
The two tendencies can be seen at tension in the 
course of history. 

3. Historical survey.—(a) General tendencies .— 
All grou]>-fceling implies a standard—a common 
idea of what is ‘ the normal,’ and a common im¬ 
pulse to approximate towards this type. 

The need for ‘ normality ’ is illustrated by the case of the 
African explorer who, after he had lived several years among 
negroes without seeing any white man hut himself, used to be 
turned sick by the sight of his own white skin, whieh now 
seemed a leprous and obscene exception from the normal black. 
The abnormal man is in fact usnally more con¬ 
scious of the type, and craves more keenly towards 
it, than members of the group who are not con¬ 
scious of any peculiarity in themselves. He, is his 
own most ell'ective chastiser (for exam[>le, the 
Indian Sweeiier, who accepts his caste as re¬ 
ligiously as the Brajiman, and is as careful as he 
to keep liis jtruper distance when they meet in the 
street, though it is the Brahman who is in danger 
of being deli led). It is this homage to type on the 
f)art of the indiviilual who varies from it that gives 
the group-si>ii it its cru.shing disciplinary power, 
and makes a group, once constituted, so inelastic 
towards it.« members within and towards other 
groups without. 'J’here is an elerne/it of rigidity 
in every group, which is probably necessary for its 
I)reservation ; but the aegree of rigidity varie.s 
va.stly from group to group, in proportion to the 
degree in which tne group-reeling is based on race 
or on free association. 

The less advanced people are in civilization, the 
le.ss their life (both physical and spiritual) is under 
their control. Nearly all the forces of nature, and 
many of the workings of their mind, are data 
external to their will instead of material to be 
moulded by it, and social gioups are as rigid for 
them as all other phenomena. The internal bonds 
seem indissolubly intimate, the e.xternal barriers 
insu[)erably wide. Each tribe, each sex, each age 
within each sex or tribe, is discrete from every 
other; and it is just as incompreliensihle (and 
formidable) that a boy sliould turn himself into a 
man, or a seed into a tree, os tliat a man should 
turn the tree stem into a boomerang. Yet these 
miracles are happening all the time. Nature 
passes, and men like her, through the clianges of 
Urth, maturity, and death, and the human will is 
increasingly (though still unconsciously) imposing 
on its environment a purpose of its own. There is 
a contradiction in primitive man’s experience, and 
ho solves it by an elaborate development of initia¬ 
tion-ritual, to tide over the changes of unchan;jing 
things, which are an intolerable abnormality in a 
group founded upon race. 

In primitive man race-feeling is thus strong, but 
it is an obstacle in his path which he is using all 
his ingenuity and imagination to surmount. The 
initiation-ritual is the germ of free as.sociation and 
conscious control, and these constitute civilization 
(see Initiation [Introductory and Primitive]). In 
civilized society race-feelinf'is relatively weak, but 
it grows strong again in civilizations that are in 
bad health or on the decline—no longer as an 
obstacle now, but as a preservative. 

When a group is decadent, it has lost its power 
of growth, dill'erentiation, and as.similation ; it is 
even losing the accumulated capital of the past; 
and change, instead of being the essential expression 
of its vitality, seems to be the process by which its 
vitality is wasting away. Change must be arrested 
if the decadent group is to survive, and the mem¬ 
bers of the group attempt to arrest it, not merely 
by conscious archaism and reactionary legisla- 
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tion, but by concentrating their gronj>-fee]ing upoi 
the objective, unalterahle aspects of the gioup 
character. If a Cliinanian is always a Cliiniiinan 
if every Chinaman born inherits the qualities o 
the eternal Chinese race, then the China of tin 
Boxer rebellion is as good as the Celestial hinpin 
of the Ifan ; and Chinese vitality, like water Iron 
a never-failing reservoir, is always bound to iim 
the level of its highest altitude in the past. Ihe 
‘ foreign devils ’ may superlicially be more clever and 
siiceessful than the Cliinaman of to-day, but that 
need not confound him so long as he liolds fast to 
liis race. Tliey are cliildren of to-day and will 
perish to-morrow, while he is of the race of the 
/fan, who were at the zenith of human achieve¬ 
ment w/ien the foreigners lived like the brutes. 

This defensive recrudescence of race-feeling is 
characteristic of all civilizations that have pa.ssed 
their prime -the Chinese, the ancient Egyptians 
(whoso priests told Solon that ‘the Greeks were 
always children,’ and shoNved Hekataios the 
statues of 345 high-priests descending from father 
to .son ^), the Spartans and Athenians in the first 
centuries of the Christian era, the East Komans 
in the Middle Ages. It is strong at the present 
day among the dews in Europe and the Jewish 
and Near-Eastern immigrants in the United 
States ; and this is a remarkable case, because 
the motive of self-defence is here comparatively 
weak. These immigrants do not find tnemselves 
at a disadvantage individually as against the aliens 
with whom they come in contact. Unlike the 
Egyptians or Chinese, they adapt themselves 
successfully to tluj modern environment, and even 
attain tlie lugliest positions of wealth and [)owcr in 
the new groups to which they attach themselves. 
The pressure which maintains their race-feeling is 
not external, hut arises within themselves. Tlie 
Gentile group is not clo.sed against the Jew; it is 
the Jew who will not merge himself in it, because 
that would be a tacit admission that his own group 
had lost its existence—a failure which ho refuses 
to face. The more successfully, tlierefore, a Jew 
or Eastern European adapts himself to his present 
group-environment, the more jealously he cherishes 
the race-feeling that identilies him with the group 
of tlie jiast. He cultivates the ritual and language, 
propliets and heroes, folk-songs and national dress 
of a group which was broken up five liundred or 
eighteen hundred years ago, liy Muhammad the 
Conqueror or by Titus and Vespasian. Only a 
few individuals overcome this instinctive group- 
reaction and surrender themselves spiritually to 
the new group in which tliey live and have their 
individual being. Such individuals are often 
scorned for ‘ losing their race'; they should ratlier 
he commended for casting out an irrational race¬ 
feeling wliich no longer corresponds to their real 
social relations, and giving tlicir allegiance to the 
new group into which they have voluntarily 
entered. 

(b) Race-feeling in ancient Greece .—It has been 
suggested above that race-feeling in any human 
society tends to he in inver.se ratio to the vitality 
of its civilization. There is not space here to trace 
this curve of race-feeling through the whole of 
history consecutively, hut it may ho tested in two 
important instances—the civilizations of ancient 
Greece and modern Europe. 

Ancient Greek civilization sprang more abruptly 
out of primitive conditions than ours, and was 
therefore penetrated by race-feeling more pro- 
foumlly at its roots. The city-state (which was 
tlie ancient Greek state-form, as the national state 
is ours) was rooted in it. Historically, these city- 
states were not racial unities at all. They were 
eoml)ines of smaller groups—village communities 
1 Herod. U. 148. 


scattered over a plain {(pparpLai ^), or hands of rovers 
flocking together from across the sea {<pv\aL‘^), and 
even these smaller units were not homogeneous 
in tliemselves. They had come togetlier in the 
zEgean from the four quarters of the earth, and an 
ethnologist would have analyzed in each of them 
every v^ariety of skiill-form and pigmentation. 
Yet race-feeling dominated the group-consciousness 
of the city-state and its .structural parts. Tlie 
city’s legendary founder was conceived as tlie 
ancestor of tlie'living citizen-body. He liad fixed 
the constitution and begotten the men and women 
who were to live under it. The constitution could 
he supplemented by current administrative regula- 
tioms, hut (like the American federal constitution) 
it could he altered only by elaborate ‘ initiation- 
ritual’ or else by revolution. The citizen-body, 
again, could be supplemented by immigration ; hut 
tlie immigrants remained resident aliens. They 
might live in the city from father to son, build up 
its trade, pay its taxes, serv'e in its wars, and even 
create its literature (Lysias, the model of Attic 
oratory and leader of the Athenian bar, was a 
resident alien of ancient family); but tliey were 
still aliens, without a vote and even without a status 
before the law (Lysias, who could present tlie case 
)f his citizen-client.s, could not enter the court as 
L principal himself). The fullest participation in the 
dty’s life could not make the blood of the founder 
How in their veins, and citizenship was insepar¬ 
able from this racial qualification. ‘ Naturalization,* 
like constitutional development, could ho hrouglit 
about only by revolution, and revolution, when it 
occurred, was generally complete. Every free in- 
liahitant of the city territory—citizen, fiee immi- 
.jrant, or enfranchised slave—then became a citizen 
)f what was virtually a new state, with a new in¬ 
ternal organization and a new racial mytli which 
made the new citizen-body just as exclusive as 
he old. 

'i’he city-states of ancient Greece were thus 
•acial to the core, and that is why they were 
lever transcended—a failure that was the political 
uin of the Greeks. Greek national life, on the 
(tiler hand, which sprang from tlie same origins as 
lie city-state, emancipated itself from race-feeling 
iasily and quickly. It has been mentioned that in 
Treece, as in primitive societies, every racial group 
Avas a religions group as well, so that race-feeling 
and religious feeling were co-extensive (see art. 
Grkek Religion, § ^). But there were several 
Greek groups—Delphi, Pisa, Elcusis—which, as it 
were, abnormally developed their religious side 
and received into their religious communion 
neigh hour-groups Avhich would have remained 
lopelessly sundered from them and from each 
itlier on the narrow racial principle. Delphi, for 
xample, by the 6th cent. B.c. had received into 
ts ‘ ainphictyony ’ about two-tliirds of the Greek- 
ipeakiiig population on the mainland, and had 
^^iveii the common name of ‘ Hellene ’ to all Greek- 
peaking peojile. All ‘Hellenes,’ in turn, were 
-dmitted at Pi.sa to the religious festival of the 
Bympian games. Admission to the games became 
he test of ‘ Hellenism ’ or Greek nationality. 

This Hellenism was at first conceived racially, 
ho Hellene was contrasted with the ‘ barbarian ’ 
the man who spoke jargon), and was thus distin- 
[uished by language, which, though a far broader 
►asis of association than the ancestral basis of the 
ity-state and its suh-poups, was still external 
jid objective. But his Hellenism was never tested 
>y his mother-tongue alone. Slaves, for example, 
vere excluded from the games, though most slaves 
n 6th and 5th century Greece were Greek by speech 
ind ancestry; and a man was not necessarily a 
Hellene even if he spoke Greek and was free. In 
i Lit. * brotherhoods.' * Lit. * growtlis (from one stem).' 
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the 5th cent. B.C. a Macedonian king entered him¬ 
self for the foot-race at Olympia and >vas api)ealed 
against as being a ‘ barbarian ’ by his competitors, 
but was admitted to be a Hellene on showing that 
his genealogy derived from the mvtlii(!al 
of the city-state of Argos.^ Isow a king was 
certainly a freeman, and the Macedonians spoke as 
genuine a Greek dialect as the Argives themselves. 
The appeal against this Macedonian king therefore 
looks like a reversion from the linguistic basis of 
Hellenism to the narrower ancestral basis of the 
city-state. Iteally, however, it marks an advance 
in the other direction, for the qualification re<|uired 
of him was not that he should be a registered 
citizen of this city-state or that (as in fact he was 
not a citizen of Argos), but that he should be 
within the pale of the ‘ city-state culture.’ Hellen¬ 
ism, by this ruling, irnjdied not merely the free¬ 
man’s status and the (ireek mother-tongue, but 
a certain kind of social life, and other Greek 
historians besides Herodotus support this view. 
Thucydides calls the inhabitants of Kpirus bar¬ 
barians, though they too spoke Greek. Aristotle, 
on the otlier hand, talks of Koine^ as a Tr6\i% 
classifying not by language but by con¬ 
stitution ; and he also describes the constitution of 
the city-state of Carthage in his Politics- a work 
otherwise devoted almost exclusively to the politics 
of (H’cece. 

These standards of Hellenism led uj) to the con¬ 
ception that Hellenism w’as not an inalienable and 
untransmittable race-character, but a quality that 
could be acquired. 

* The Hellenic people,' gayi Herodotus,^ ‘ has in iny opinion 
spoken the same lanyuag'e ever since it existed [a concession, 
this, to the objective notion of race]. It was oi i'jruially an olT- 
shootof the I’c'lasjfian people^ and started weak ; huo from small 
bejfinnings it lias jfrown to Include a multitude of populations 
which have become assimilated to it—chiefly Pelasyians, but 
many other barbarian populations as well. As lor the Pelas- 
gians, I do notimajjine that, as harharianH, they prow to any- 
tbin>f great previously to the growth of the Hellenes.' 

In other words, the essence of licllcnisin is not a 
certain language spoken from time immemorial hy 
a certain grouj), but a development of culture 
which enabled this group to assimilate far larger 
groups outside it—the pojiulation of Attica ** among 
others. This cultural evolution of Hellenism, hy 
which an ever-expanding group is distinguished 
progressively from the raw material of humanity, 
IS sketched in by Thucydides : 

‘ Hcllen and his sons grew to power in Phthiotis and were 
called in to assist the oilier cit>-states ; and so, one by one and 
by the effect of intercourse, chiefly, they came to be called 
liellenes, and it is only a short time ago that this name estab¬ 
lished itself among them all.’ ^ 

‘ Once all Hellas wore arms in civil life like the barbarians. 
The parts of Hellas that still live like this witness to the life 
that w'as once lived by all alike. 

The Athenians were among the first to leave off weapons 
and change to less austere habits. . . . The l^acedmiuonians 
were the first to strip naked and to take off their clothes in 
public and rub themselves with oil when they took exercise. 
Formerly even in the Olympian games the competitors wore 
girdles when they competed, and it is not many years since this 
was given up. Among some harl)arians, especially the Asiatics, 

they still wear girdles when they box or wrestle. In fact, a 
great numlier of points can he adduced in which the life of the 
ancient Hellenes was undifferentiated from that of the modern 
Ijarbariaus.’S 

This evolutionary view of Hellenism is at the 
farthest remove from the racial concept of <f>v\ri 
and (pparpla which pervaded the city-state, and 
contemporary Greek thinkers were con.scious of 
the contrast. They called the two opposite prin¬ 
ciples vdfjioi and (pvaiSf and debated their relation to 
one another. Pindar, the reactionary poet, was 
always proclaiming the paramountc-y of 0i}<ris, but 
it was akso his saying that * v6p.os is king of a-ll, ^ 
and this idea entered profoundly into the attitude 

1 Herod, v. 22. . , t. i u*. 

s In a fragment which is the first mention of Rome in litera¬ 
ture. , , „ - , - 

8 i. 68. * Ih. i. 57. ® h 8. ® i. «• 

7 Quoted by Herod, iil. 88. 


of tlic Greeks toward.s the likenesses and difl’erences 
between group and group. 

During the 5th cent, the Greeks became intim¬ 
ately ac(jiiainte<l with peoples strikingly unlike 
themselves—the Egyptians in the Nile valley and 
the Skythians in Mie Russian steppes ; and this 
might liave stimulated their race-feeling afresli. 
To recognize a common Hellenism in the descend¬ 
ants of 'riieseus and the descendants of Herakles 
was one thing, but to rec ognize a common humanity 
Ln men wdth brown skins or men who never tilled 
the ground needed a greater intellectual ellbrt. 
The Greeks, however, accennplished this feat of 
imaginati(in. The strang<‘ness of the eounti'y and 
climate in Egypt and Skythia struck them as 
forcibly as the strangeness of tlie iidiahitants ; and 
they concluded that the latter was conditioned hy 
the former, and that Skytliians, Egyptians, and 
Hellenes were the same human metal stamped 
with a diti'erent impiess by the diverse eiiviroii- 
rnents into wdiich it had been introduced. 'I'lius 
the experience of alien human lyi>es, so far from 
stimulating race-feeling in the Greeks, tended to 
make tliem sceptical of race altogether. 

This explanation of group-diliereuces by adapta¬ 
tion to <lillerent environments is worked out in 
a tr(?atise on Atmospheres^ Waters, and Localitirs 
included in the 5tn cent, collection of medical 
writings left by the Hippokratean school.^ 

‘Some (human) natures,' the writer lays do’"n, ‘are like w.-ll- 
wooded, well-wuH'ied mountains, some like inin-soilcd, weXer- 
less country, some like meadow and marsh land, some like stiff, 
arable lowland.”'^ ‘The Skxthians,* he says elsewhere,•'< ‘ arn 
like one another and no other peoj^le in the world, and it is the 
same witli Uie Egyptians, except that these have hec'.i forced 
into their ph^siipie by tlie heat, aivl the Skylhians h> the cold.’ 
He explains temperaments in the same way. ‘A wild, un¬ 
sociable, impetuous temperament' is produced by a climate of 
extremes, for in such a climate ‘ tiie mind receives constant 
shocks which Implant wildness and weaken the mild and gentle 
side of character.’'* He even traces dilTerenros in group- 
temperament to differences in political constitution: “The in¬ 
habitants of Europe are also made more warlike by their in¬ 
stitutions, hei'auso the> are not ruled hy kings like the Asiatics. 
WTiere people are ruled by kings, they are inevitably more 
cowardly.’ He discusses in detail the psychological reasons for 
this, and cites the exception which proves the rule—‘The 
Greeks and barbarians in Asia who are not under autocratic 
government, but arc self-governing and labour for their own 
profit, are as warlike as anybody.’ 

But, if the group-dilVerences betw'een Hellene, 
Egyptian and JSkythian, European and Asiatic, 
were accidental and alterable by numan endeavour, 
if your group-character merely depended on w hether 
you lived a thousand miles nearer the Equator or 
the Pole, in a swamp or on a mountain, whether 
you built your city with this aspect or that, wdiether 
you let yourself be governed by a king, then racial 
barriers were potentially abolished. Any bar¬ 
barian, by taking thought, could raise himself into 
a Hellene, and any Hmlene could sink into being 
a barbarian. 

This conception of Hellenism, not as race, but 
as a culture for all humanity, gained ground 
steadily from the 6th cent. on. Herodotus tells 
the story® of the Skytliian king who lived as a 
Hellene in a Greek trading - settlement several 
months each year, till his tribe.smen discovered the 
double life that he was leading and killed him. 
I’he campaigns of Alexander gave vast populations 
the opportunity of ‘ Hellenizing ’ them.selves freely ; 
and, though this Hellenization was sometimes 
superlicial [e.g., in the propaganda of ‘Jason’ 
[Joshua] the Jewish high-pnest, w'ho conceived 
Hellenism in terms of a gymnasium and felt hats, 
and was very properly overthrow n by the Macea- 
baean reaction), yet in other cases it was jirofound. 
The cities beyond Jordan produced a distinguished 

' Chs. xil.-xvi. : Group-characters and environment (Egyp¬ 
tians, Macrocephnli, Phasians, Skythiaiis); xvii.-xxii.: Skythians 
in detail; xxiii. : European group-differences; xxiv. ; The theory 
of group differences in general. 

» Ch. xlii. 8 Ch. xviii. * Oh. xxiii. fl iv. 78-80. 
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generation of Hellc3nic rhetorician.s, scientists, and 
)oets, and a new sciiool of Hellenic philosophy was 
ounded by tlio Plnenician Zeno. Taking the pro¬ 
found and the snperlicial together, it is true to sav 
that the idea of Hellenism in ancient Greek civil¬ 
ization did transcend completely the idea of race 
inherent in the city-state. It made possible a 
feeling of unity between all men, and passed over 
without a break into Christianity. 

Christianity in its origin was the antithesis of 
race-heeling ; its membership depended on an in¬ 
ward spiritual act, and within the Christian group 
there was no more .lew or Gentile, Shythian or 
Hellene, bond or free. But in this it had been 
anticipated by the little Greek (pparpla of Eleusis, 
which had developed its primitive initiation-ritual 
into a st)iritual religion and had thrown it open to 
all mankind. 

(c) Racc-feding in modern Euroj)e. —The history 
of race-feeling is more ditHcult to trace in modern 
Europe, because it is still unconcluded, but it is 
clearly very dillcrtmt from the development just 
outlined in the case of ancient Greece. European 
civilization did not spring straight, like (ireek, 
from primitive social life, and was therefore partly 
emancipated from race-feeling at the outset. It 
had behind it Hellenism and Christianity—two 
social forces which were the antithesis ol race— 
and also Roman imperialism, which had imperfectly 
translated Ibdlenism and Christianity into political 
terms by building a ‘ world city state.’ ^ The liatin 
Church oi the Middle Ages, with its common 
ecchisiastical organization, common culture-lan¬ 
guage, and common outlook on life, overrode race¬ 
feeling triumphantly. It assimilated the outer 
barbarians who broke into the Roman Empire in 
its deoa^y^. It initiated into European civilization 
nopulatioris which had lain entirely outside the 
Roman pale—Angles and Saxons, Scandinavians, 
Poles, ifungarians, Eithuanians. It looked on all 
Latin Christendom as one, and on heathens and 
Muslims not as vessels of destruction, but as raw 
clay ready for the Christian mould. The legend 
of rrester John {q.v,)y the mighty Christian King 
who was to come out of the heart of Africa or the 
heart of Asia and aid his feilow-Christians to make 
Christianity j)revail all over the world, shows how 
completely free from race-feeling the spirit of 
mediaeval Christendom was. And the history of 
medimval theology, orthodox and heretical, shows 
how living was the community of thought within 
the Christian group. A new doctrine travelled 
within a few years from one end of Christendom 
to another, was passed on from Croats to Albi- 
genses, from Englishmen to Czechs, receiving a 
fresh but unbroken development from each of the 
wandering students or pilgrims by whom it was 
transmitted. No race-feeling inhibited this general 
interplay of ideas. 

But this great anti-racial force on which Euro¬ 
pean civilization was founded has been invaded by 
race-feeling to an increasing degree. The linguistic 
basis of association and dissociation, whiem had 
been transcended first by Hellenism, and of which 
Christianity in its origin had been independent, 
began very early to assert itself and to split the 
Church, united liy the subjective bond of a common 
belief and a common will, into a number of groups 
divided from one another by their ‘ mother tongues.’ 
This relapse L^wanls race-feeling as the ba.sis of 
rouping began on the eastern fringes of the 
hri.stian world. It first made itself felt in the 
di.sguised form of doctrinal disagreement. The 
Jacobite, Ncstorian, and Gregorian Churches left 
the Catholic communion nominally because they 
differed on some article of the creed or some ruling 

1 ‘ Urhem fecisti quod prius Orbia erat' (Venantiua Fortunatua 
to Rome). 


^ of a council; and the founders of those Churches 
were probably unconscious that they were also 
ministering to an impulse in their followers to 
have a liturgy and a literature in their own ver¬ 
nacular— Coj)tic, Syriac, or Armenian. A few 
centuries later the Orthodox Church broke com¬ 
munion with the Roman Church, also nominally 
on doctrinal grounds; but the practical issue was 
the struggle of the Greek anct Latin languages 
each to become the official language of the Church, 
and the inability of either to conquer the whole 
field of Christendom from the other. This linguistic 
element in Orthodoxy reveals itself in the liberality 
with which the Greek Orthodox Church ailuw(;d 
its Slav converts in the Balkans and Ru.ssia to 
form autonomous Orthodox Churches with the 
Bible and liturgy in their native tongue. And it 
is noteworthy that among the Slavs on the Adriatic 
littoral, who bordered on the field of Orthodox 
missionary expansion, the papacy was forced by 
eom|)etition to make equally liberal linguistic con¬ 
cessions, in complete contradiction to its general 
policy elsewhere. 

The Protestant Reformation {q.v.) in W. Europe 
was in large part a linguistic movement too. 'The 
Hussites {q.v.) in Bohemia took ii}) arms for ‘com¬ 
munion in both kinds,’ but they were in fact the 
Czech peasantry reacting against German jiene- 
tration. Luther {q.v.)y a century later, .set out to 
restore the Bible to the laity, and with this object 
he and his fellow-Protestants in other countries 
translated the Bible into the High German, Danish, 
Swedish, Dutch, French, and English tongues. 
But the translators were also ministering to an 
inq)ul.se among these populations to develop native 
linguistic cultures of their own, of whicli these 
vernacular Bibles became the foundation. 

Moreover, there was a political si(Io to the 
Protestant movement, and this again was dis- 
ruptive in its efi’ect. Luther attacked the eccle.si- 
astical centralism of the Roman papacy, and so 
transferred an immense field of patronage and 
administration to the local state. The rule ‘ Cuius 
regio eius religio’was formulated in Germany, but 
it was acted upon just as ruthle.ssly by Henry VIII., 
and a momentous increase in state sovereignty was 
the result. Each state aimed at establishing its 
own uniform state religion, uniting all the raeniliers 
of the state to one another and dissevering them 
from members of other states beyond the frontier. 
This state uniformity at the price of a schism in 
European civilization was enforced by persecution 
(such as had only been employed before by the 
Catliolic Church acting for Christendom as a 
whole), and persecution led to religious war, both 
internal and inter-state, which widened the 
breaches still further. 

Historians often allege nowadays that religious 

E ersecution is obsolete, that European civilization 
as transcended it, and that this is a notable 
triumph in its progress. In reality it has not been 
transcended, but has simply completed its develop¬ 
ment. The Reformation and Counter-Reformation 
were largely secular at the outset; in the course 
of several centuries the groups to wdiicb they gave 
birth have been secularized completely. The Dutch 
national state—to take an example—is the lineal 
descendant of a Protestant group which difier- 
entiated itself in the I6th cent, from the Church 
of Rome; the Belgian national state owes its 
historical limits to the fact that the population of 
the present Belgian territory held fast to Catholi¬ 
cism when its neighbours, all round it, were break¬ 
ing away. In instances like those we can see the 
ecclesiastical factor in the group-character being 
eliminated, and the linguistic factor coming to the 
front more and more, but all the time the race- 
feeling, once generated in the group, has preserved 
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its continuity, and has increased rather than 
diminished in its sense of objectivity and its in¬ 
tolerant spirit. It still jjrodiices persecution, civil 
war, and war between state and state, by a fanatical 
belief in the necessity and rightness of external 
uniformity, and b^ an uninliibited craving to im¬ 
pose this uniformity by violence. And this ideal 
of linguistic uniformity is the religion of Europe 
in the 20th cent, (so far as religion is a group- 
])henomenon) in the same sense as the ideal of 
doctrinal uniformity was in the 17th. In spite of 
the superlicial change of orientation, the creed of 
‘ Cuius regio eius religio ’ has persisted, because 
the race-feeling behind it has remained the same. 

Thus the inheritance of internal unity which 
European civilization derived from Hellenism and 
the Christian Church has been frittered away, and 
the anti-racial group-feeling of Catholicism has de¬ 
generated gradually into the acutely racial group¬ 
feeling of nationalism. There has been a corres- 
]>onding ‘ racialization ’ of the division between 
those in.side and those outside the civilized pale. 

It has been said that mediaeval Catholicism 
divided mankind into Christians and })agans (in¬ 
cluding Muslims), and regarded Ihe latter, not as 
creatures ditrerent in species, but as potential 
Christians capable of becoming actual (’hristiaus 
at any moment by an individual act of will.^ But, 
about the time of the Ueformation, the great mari¬ 
time discoveries brought Europeans into contact 
with other poj)ulations markedly dill'erent from 
the people of Europe and W. Asia in externals. 
Their pigmentation was at the opposite extreme 
of the luunan colour-scale ; their culture was too 
primitive to be placed in any .scale of comparison 
at all with Euro[)ean culture; and the climate in 
which they lived was tropical instead of temperate. 
In coming into contact with these populations, 
Europeans wore having the same experience as the 
Greeks when they came into contact with Egyptians 
and Skythians, but their reaction to it was not the 
same. The Greeks, struck by the environmental 
contrast as much as by the contrast in human 
type, exf)lained the latter by the former, and con¬ 
cluded that all human beings, however acute their 
superlicial difl’crences, were the same in c.ssence, 
and that every variation of human kind was 
potentially transmutable into every other. The 
Euroj)(;ans were struck so forcibly by the external 
ditl’erences that it never occurred to them to exjdain 
their origin by the secondary influence of environ¬ 
ment, or to look forward to their elimination by 
change of environment or progress in culture. 
The diHerenccs hypnotized them as the one over¬ 
whelming fact, ^'lie black man might become a 
Christian, he might adopt European clothes or 
habits of life; but he remained black, and the 
European white. The colour-barrier presented 
itself to the European as insurmountable, and it 
displaced religion for him as the dividing-line 
betAveen people Avithin the pale of civilization and 
people Avithout. Instead of classifying mankind 
as Christians and pagans, transmutable, by con¬ 
version, into one another, ho now classified them 
as ‘Avliite men’ and ‘natives,’ the ‘Avhite race’ 
and the ‘black race,’ divided from one another by 
external objective characteristics Avhich no act of 
will on either side could surmount. And, just as 
the Greek’s hypothesis of adaptation to environ¬ 
ment, as an explanation of the Egyptian and the 
Skyth, reacted on his own feeling of Hellenism, 
maKing it more humane and un-racial in quality, 
so the European’s hypothesis of a specific difi'erence 
between Black and White reacted on his oaati 
growing nationalism and made it more uncompro¬ 
misingly racial than it need otherAvise have l)ecome. 

1 It is typical of mediaval Catholicism that its artists repre- 
sented one of the Three Ma|?i as a nejfro. 


The internal unity and external assimilative 
pOAver Avliich Christendom once posse.s.sed can be 
mferred by comparison with tlie Islamic Avorld a.s 
it still is—Islam being an inferior rej^roduction of 
Christianity with a belated develojmient (see 
Muhammadanism). The Muslim missionary in 
W. Africa or India makes more converts than the 
Christian missionary, because he really receives his 
converts into his oAvn group, treats them as social 
eqmtls, and gives them his daughters in marriage, 
Avhile the European missionary is divided by the 
colour-bar from Christian natives just as acutely 
as from p.agan, and can only organize his converts 
into a ‘native church,’ Avhn-li is still outside the 
pale of the European community. 

It is noteAvortliy, however, that the Muslim 
populations which Iiave approached nearest to the 
standards of European civilization are also losing 
their pan-Islamic sense of brotlicvhood ami acquir¬ 
ing a sense of linguistic nationality of the 
European kind. Among tVie Arabs of Syria this 
new nationalism, Avhich is dividing them from their 
Persian or Tui kish-sjieaking co-religionists, has 
tended in comjicnsation to break down the barriers 
between Christians and Muslims of Arabic speech. 
The Osmanli Tnrks, on the other hand, have 
developed a nationalism of the purely dissocia- 
tix-e kind. Before 1908 the Ottoman Empire, like 
medioevai Christendom, Avas a group whicli gave tl#e 
privilege.s of its membership to all in habitants of 


came into poAver, sulistitutcC for this pan-Fshimic 
basis a programme of ‘ Ot tomanization,’ which made 
the Turkish language, instead of the Muslim faith, 
the obligatory group-characteristic, and set out to 
eliminate all inhabitants of Ottoman territory Avho 
Avould not or could not be ‘ Ottomanized ’ by force. 
The racial persecutions in Turkey during the 
Eurojiean War Avere directed against the Muslim 
Arabs as Avell as the Christian Armenians; and, 
though tlie Armenians were oll'ered the traditional 
alternative of conversion, those avIio accepted it 
either Avere distributed among 'rurkish families, if 
they Avere individual Avoiaen and cliildren, or, if 
they were Avhole toAvns or villages, Avere made 
aAvay with as mercilessly as those who refused. 
Communitie.s (onverted wdiolesale Avould have re¬ 
tained tlieir linguistic nationality, as tlie Slavs of 
Bosnia retained theirs after their Avholesale con¬ 
version in the 15lh century. But the Young 
Turks set no store by the religious uniformity ^ 
wliich had been the paramount .social bond for their 
forehvthers, if it left outstanding the external, 
ohjectiA'e ditterences that olfended their sharpened 
racial sense, 

Tliis historical outline of the development of 
modern race-feeling raises a problem. Wliy should 
the most progre.ssive Muslim populations be aU’ected 
most powerfully by ‘ racialization,’ Avhicli isiilearly 
a retrogressive tendency ? And, if European infiu- 
ence is the cause, hoAV has European civilization 
made such vigorous and constant progress as it has 
from the Dark Ages to the present day, with this 
equally rajiiil and steady counter-current carrying 
it in tile rever.se direction ? 

The ansAver seems to be that the degeneration of 
group-feeling Avliich we have traced, from the anti- 
racial spirit of the Catholic Church to the almost 
unmitigated racialism of contemporary nationality, 
is only one strand in the develonnient of European 
civilization seen as a whole. Even in the move¬ 
ments through which we have observed race-feeling 

1 In the case of forced converts, the uniformity would of 
course be purely nominal, and in no sense an act of will imply¬ 
ing a unity of spirit; but history shows that the spiritual bond, 
wiiich the forced converts never feel, establishes itself almost 
automatically in their descendants. 
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j)rogressively gaining gionrul other and anti 
racial forces were disengaged. The .schism.s o: 
doctrinal theology were nut only expressions o 
linguistic particularism hut fields for intellectua 
activity ; the Lutheran Reformation was not only 
a descent towards the national state but a victory 
for freedom of thought and conscience ; and the 
narrowest and most intransigent nationalism o 
the 20th cent, is not a mere substitution of dog¬ 
matic barriers for the brotherhood of mankind 
but the struggle towards equality of population 
which, through disunion, numerical weakness^ 
illiteracy, or other adverse social and political 
conditions, had previously' been dominated by 
other groups or had altogether lacked a ^roup 
consciousness of their own. The stimulation o; 
race-feeling, which resulted from these movements 
and which we have so far considered in abstraction 
from the other consequences that they had, was 
often only the lesser backwash of a forward wave 
—the toll which liberation of mind and will had t 
nay to slavery. And there were also movements, 
like the American or the French Revolution, in 
which the gain so outbalanced the loss that no 
definitely new stimulation of race-feeling can b( 
traced to them, to oll'set the impulsion which they 
gave towards free as.sociation. 

This anti-racial tendency in European civiliza 
tion, w'hich has so far outdistanced the racia! 
tendency of nationalism by the whole span o: 
Euro])ean progress, is what we name * democracy ’ 
and modern democracy has liberated broad fields 
from race-feeling which Hellenism and Christianity 
never conquered. 

There was the inveterate racialism of the ancient 
city-state, which on its political side was only 
superficially transcended by the Roman Empire; 
and the Roman Empire, at the time when Christen¬ 
dom w'as ottering spiritual unity to all mankind, 
was disintegrating into the ‘ feudal system,’ under 
which a man was bound to the soil on which he was 
born by more sordid and prosaic fetters than the 
<pv\aL and (pparpiai of the historical Greek city- 
state, or the citizens of gold, silver, and bronze in 
Plato’s racial myth. Feudalism is the greatest, 
though by no means the only, incubus of raciali.sm 
inherited by European civilization and successfully 
thrown off. Rut, as was remarked at the beginning 
of this section, it is impossible to trace the liistory 
of race-feeling in European civilization with a 
certain hand, because it is still in the making. In 
the phase of liistory that led up to the European 
War nationalism made such formidable advances 
among almost all civilized peoples that race-feeling 
and democracy seemed on the way to equilibrium, 
and the continued progress of civilization probably 
depends upon the ulterior consequences of the war. 
For this equipoise which is embodied in the con¬ 
temporary ‘ democratic-national state ’ is not, after 
all, a stable condition. Nationality and demo¬ 
cracy are really opposite tendencies—the one to- 
waras race-feeling and the other away from it— 
and one of the two must have the mastery in the 
end. But the data are insufficient for speculation 
into the future, and we must be content to study 
race-feeling through the past history of it, which 
has been outlined in this article. 

LnuRiTURK.—1. Gkskral.^VJ. Z. Ripley, The Racet Cif 
Europe, London, 1900 (for distinction between race-feelinj^ and 
ethnology); Eduard Meyer, Geeoh. dee Altertums\ i. I., 
Stuttgart, 1907. 

ii. ASCIEST Greece, —Herodotus, Thucydides; Plato, 
Republic, ed. J. Burnet, in ‘Oxford Texts,’ Oxford, 1901-06: 
H. Francotte, La Polie grecque, Paris, 1908 (for the internal 
structure of the Greek city-state). 

iii. MopERN EUROFR.—li. S. Chamberlain, The Founda¬ 
tions o/ the Nineteenth Century, Eng. tr., London, 1911 (for 
uns' ientific theorization) ; The Birth of a Nation, cineinato- 
K:raph film produced by W. W. Griffiths (showing genuine race- 
feeling and its essentially negative character). 

A. J. Toynbkk. 


RADHA SOAMIS. —'fho Radlia Soanu Satsahg 
is one of the numerous sects which have sprung up 
in India since the opening of the 19th cent, as a 
result of Christian and Western influence. It is a 
Hindu sect, its closest affinities being with the 
Vai§navites, and especially with Kablr (q.v.). 

A banker of Ksatriya caste, resident in Agra, 
and known as Siva Dayal Salieb, was already 
regarded as a notable teacher and saint before the 
Mutiny. He came of a Vaisnavite family, and 
had connexions with the Vaisnavite priests of 
Brindaban. Very little is known about bis life, 
but it is clear that he gradually gathered round 
him a band of devoted disciples, and exercised con¬ 
siderable influence. His theology wa.s similar to 
that of Kabir, but he also taught his pupils a 
system of secret meditation, which induced trances 
and other hypnotic results. He claimed for him¬ 
self the title Sant Satguru, ‘ holy preceptor.’ His 
wife, who was a woman of character, also took 
part in the teaching. Photographs of husband 
and wife were given to discii>les to be contemplated 
during meditation, and husband and wife w'ere 
worshipped as divine gurus. In 1861 the guru 
made a puhlie statement of his doctrine, and he 
left two nooks in Hindi, both called Ndr lUirhan, 

‘ E.ssential Utterance,’ which form part of the 
scriptures of the sect. 

Ilis most famous disciple w'as Saligram Saheb, a 
Government official, wdio rose to tlie j>osition of 
Postmaster-General of the United Provinces and 
received from Government the title Rai Bahadur. 
He was a man of vigorous and orderly mind. The 
horrors of the Mutiny drew his thoughts aw'ay 
from the world, and he became a disciple and 
devote<l personal attendant of the Sant Satguru. 
Max Miiller gives a short account of him in his life 
of Raniakrj^na.^ 

In 1878 the guru died, and Rai Saligram Saheb 
Bahadur was at once accepted by the disciples as 
his 8ucee.ssor. It seems clear that, w'hiJe the 
es.sentials of the system came from tlie first guru, 
everything else is the work of Saligram Saheb. 
He organized the sect, gave it its name, and for¬ 
mulated the theology, doubtless following closely 
the lines of the original guru^s teaching. The 
following sketcl) of the system is drawn from his 
Eddhd Nodmi Mat Prakdsh (‘ Exposition of Rad ha 
Soaini Doctrine’), a short systematic manual in 
English, which w'as printed at Benares in 1896 for 
private circulation: 

The universe is in three spheres or divisions, each subdivided 
into six regions. 

A. The first sphere is purely spiritual. In It dwells the 
Supreme Being, who is altogether unknown. His name, how¬ 
ever, is known to be Radha SoAini ; for that name resounds 
through all regions, and can be heard by those who have had 
the proper initiation end training. 

D. The second sphere is spiritual-material. It contains 
matter as well as spirit, but its matter is comparatively pure 
and is controlled by spirit. Over this region presides a Viceroy, 
who is said to be the God of the Bible, the Brahman of the 
UpanUads, the Ldhut of Muslim saints. 

C. The third region is material-spiritual. In It matter 
dominates spirit, and all spirits contained in it are clothed in 
gross matter. The Governor of this material universe is identi¬ 
cal with the Hindu Brahmi. and with the ordinary gods of other 
•eligions. 

From the Supreme Being there proceeds an emanation called 
.he Sabda, i.s. the Word, which streams down through all 
regions and returns again to the Supreme. From the Sabda 
there rings out in all regions the divine name R&dha Soami. 

Man's soul is a pure drop from the ocean of the Supreme 
Iplrit; but, being wrapped in coarse matter, it falls into bond¬ 
age to material things, and may degenerate seriously, unless 
luiritual help is given ; but the Supreme Being has certain 
beloved sons'—men who have risen to perfect union with 
limself, who from time to time descend from the spiritual 
sphere in mercy and love, in order to deliver men from the 
bondage of matter and to enable them to rise to the highest 
ipiritual heights. Each of the gurxu of the sect is one of those 
wloved sons. 

The guru tetu^hes his disciples, by means of the secret dis- 
sipline of the sect, to hear in their inner organs the sound made 

1 RdmakfiehxM: his Life and Sayir^s, London, 1898, p. 20 ff 
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by the Sabda, as It resounds t.hrouj?h all regions. He then 
teaches them to mount on this Hpirit-curn'int and to rise on it 
to the Supreme. There is no way of approach to the Supreme 
except through the Sant Satguru ; so that all men ought to 
have recourse to him for salvation. The secret discipline is 
called Surat-Sabd-Voga, ‘union of the human spirit with the 
Word.' The methods of this discipline are not known further 
than that they are said to be meditative, and that the guru 
gives the disciple his photograph, and bids him contemplate it 
as the revelation of Ood in his meditations. In addition to the 
secret practice, men are told that prayer, works of faith and 
charity, a vegetarian diet, abstinence from intxixicating drink, 
and attendance at meetings of the sect tor worship are necessary 
for the holy life. 

IMie second gwni died in 1808. Besides the 
English booklet mentioned above, he left beliind 
him four volumes in Hindi verse, named Prcma 
Bdnlf ‘Love Utterances,’ and six volumes in 
Hindi prose, named Prcma Patra, ‘ Eove Letters.’ 

The third guru^ BrahmS. Sankara Misra, a man 
of Bengali extraction, resident in Benares, guided 
the sect from 1808 until his death in 100-2. His 
book, Discourses on Mddhdsodrni Faith (Benares, 
1909), contains brief statements about the gurus, 
which have been used in this article. 

Since the death of the third gitru the sect tends 
to fall into two sections, one of which is in favour 
of ax)pointing a new guru, wliile the other is 
opposed to it. The former section recognizes at 
present Anand Swarup as their guru, while the 
other party is led by M^dhava Prasad, wlio refuses 
to be called a guru. 

The Sant Satguru is held to be identical with 
the Supreme Being, and receives lofty titles to 
express his dignity. I'he worship of the sect there¬ 
fore centres in him. All the excesses of Hindu 
(^Tmt-worship are rejwoduced among Kadha Soamis. 
They not only prostrate themselves before the 
guru, adore him, meditate on his virtues, pray to 
liim, and believe that everything that has touched 
his l)ody is filled with spiritual power; they also 
follow certain Hindu sects in a number of disgust¬ 
ing practices. They drink the water in whicli he 
has washed his feet, eat certain products of his 
body, and, after his death and cremation, drink 
his ashes in water. 

When a guru dies, his relics are placed in a tomb, 
his photograph is aflixed to it, and round it is 
erected a build in" whicli, because it is sanctified 
by the relics of the guru, is called a gurudvdra. 
Since three gurus have passed away, there are 
three gtirudiklras : (1) the shrine of the tirntgttru, 
who is called Kfldha Soami, or SoamijI Mah/lraj, is 
at the IvAdhfl SoAmi Iklgli, some four miles from 
Agra; (2) the shrine of the second guru, who is 
called Huzoor Mahftraj, is at Pipalmandi, Agra ; 
(3) the shrine of tlie third guru, who.se title is 
Maharaj Saheb, is in a tine new building in Madho 
Das’s garden, Benare.s.^ 

Apart from the adoration of the guru, the wor¬ 
ship of the sect is a simple service consisting of 
scripture-reading, hymn-singing, prayer, and a 
sermon. Their scriptures are the Avritings of 
Kabir and of certain other Hindu saints and the 
works of their own gurus. , , t- t j 

Since the sect is largely guided by Kahir, and 
recognizes one God only, the visiting of Hindu 
temples and tlie worship of Hindu idols are dis¬ 
countenanced. Yet a Hindu, a Muslim, ^ 
Christian may remain outwardly a member of his 
old religious community and conform to its usages, 
while secretly avoAving himself a RAdhft So&mi and 
partaking in the Avorship and private meditations 

of the sect. ^ ^ 

The name of the sect is rather an enigma. 1 he 
Avord aatsang is quite clear, for it is a Hindi word 
used by the Sikhs for a company of pious people: 
but Eddha Sodmi is obscure. It is a phoneti 
misspelling of Rftdhftsvftml, ‘Lord of Kadha, a 

1 Farquhar, Modem Religious Movements in India, p. 166, 
lines 19>27, is erroneous. 


-itle used of Krsna in relation to Kadha, his famous 
Kowherd mistress, in the latest cycle of the mytli. 

It is most strange that, in a sect which worships 
one God only, this phrase Avitli all its coarse 
associations should be declared to be the name of 
lod, and should also be used as the title of the 
first guru of the sect, and to form the name of the 
sect itself. No credible explanation has ever been 
iveii by any member of the sect. It transpires, 
hoAV'ever, that the first guru and his Avife used to 
dress uji as Krsna and Kadha to receive the worship 
of their disciples; aiul Avlien, in Tebruary lOli, 
the Avriter of this article visited the guruchdra of 
the iirst gtiru, he found tAVO photogiai)hs hanging 
on the tomb. An educattul memlxn’ of the sect, 
Avho acted as cicerone, said that they Avere the 
photographs of Kadha aiul Soami, tlie tir.st gurus 
Avife and the g'urii liimseh. Tims it is nrohahle 
that, during the lifetime oi the guru and hisAvife, 
Avlieii the disciples Avent to wor.-^hip them, they 
addressed tliem a.s Kadliil and Soami, and that the 
double name thus became associated Avith the chief 
act of Avorsbip of the sect. That Avould be sutli- 
dent to account for the Avay in Avhich it is used. 

While the main body of the teaching and the 
practice of tlie sect comes from Kahir and other 
Vai^navite sources, certain phrases and ideas are 
leariy Chri.su^n in origin. In many points both 
d teaching and of practice there is a curious simi¬ 
larity between the .system and theosothy {q-v.). 

liirKRATCRB.—The chief publications of the sect have been 
nientioneJii in the course of the article. A valuiihle pamphlet, 
'The Jiadha Su’ami Sect, by H. D. Griswold, was published 
several years apo by the Cawnpore .Mission Press, but is now 
out of print. The fullest account vf the sect will he found in 
J. N. Farquhar, Mudern Jieligiov^ Movements in India, New 
York, 1910, pp. 167-173. J. N. FaRQUHAR. 

RADHAVALLABHIS. — The Radhavallabhls 
are a Vai.^nava sect of N. India, numbering about 
25,000 adherents, and founded in tlie early part of 
the 16th cent, by one Harivaiiisa, the son of a 
(Laur Brahmana living in the Salifiranpur District, 
llarivaih.^a’s name appears in the list of teachers 
of the Sanakfidi • .sampradAya of the Bhflgavata 
faith, founded by Nimharka (see artt. NImavats 
and Bhakti-maroa, vol. ii. p. 545). This sam- 
]>raddya Avas divided into five sdkhds, or branches, 
by a teacher named Harivyasa, and Harivaih^a’s 
name is entered in the list as that of the third 
teacher of the fourth branch.* Other authorities 
state that he belonged to the Mfldhva-sanipradftya* 
(see artt. Madhvas and Bhakti-maroa, vol. ii. 
p. 545), and his teaching, as GroAvse* points out, 
Avas professedly derived partly from the one and 
partly from the other of tnese churclie.s. 

HarivaiU^a Avas bom in A.D, 15U2, his father 
being at the time a high official in the service of 
the emperor.^ He married, and had tAvo sons and 
one daughter. After settling his daughter in 
marriage ho determined to become an ascetic. (Jn 
the Avay to the holy land of Vpndfivana he met a 
Brahmana, who declared that he had been com¬ 
manded in a dream to present him with his tAvo 
daughters and also with an image of Krsna in the 
character of Kadhavallabha, or lover of Kadha. 
Harivaih4a married the girls and, in A.D. 1525,® 
setup the image in a temple which he had founded 
in Vrndavana, on the bank of the river JamriA 

The worship of the sect founded by him is nom¬ 
inally directed to Kr^na as Radhfi’s lover hut 
practically it is devoted to Kadha herself. Kadha 
was one of the gopis, or herdmaidens, Avho are 

1 Vai^navasarvaeva, p. 16. * Bhaktandmdvali, p. 11. 

• Mathurd. p. 186. 

< The Bhakamnla does not say who the emperor was. Slk- 
andar LOdi w’us at that date reigninc at Agra. 

6 So Bhaktandrndvali, p. 11. This would niake him twenty- 
three A^ears old, which does not give much time for him to have 
a marriageable daughter. But girls are married lu Infancy In 
N. India. 
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rr';;';;"oh;™'e‘^“o'lo Ka.lha as.the leader of 
tlie odpwaml as Krsna’s beloved niistiess. Here 
're are told that Kadha, from the beginning of all 
liad lieon Kf^na’s knkti^ or enei|,^ic powei, 
anil that, when he came down to earth in human 
form, she also hecame incarnate. I 

Tn many relif^ion.s there has been a tendency j 
exhibited to worsliip a female coiintcri)art of the 
deity, as his energic power. Tiiis was not conline<l 
to India. It lias even appeared in corrupt forms ot 
Christianity which substituted the Virgin-Mother 
for the Third Person of the Trinity. In India this 
.sWj^i-worsliip became most developed among the 
l^aiva sects, but it has also obtained some currency 
among Vaisnavas, some of whom direct their 
jirayers moie particularly to Laksmi or to Sita, 
the sjiou.ses of Visnii and of Ramachandra respec¬ 
tively ; but among Radhavallabhis this is carried 
to an exticme length. Kadha is the .supreme 
object of worship, and the writings of the .sect 
are <Ievoted to singing her praises, and to describ¬ 
ing, with most s(*nsuoiis and erotic detail, the union 
of Krsna Avith his beloved. The whole is, of course, 
capable of mystic interpretation, and i.s so inter- 
jireted by the pious, but Orowse,^ in commenting 
on one of Harivaiiisa’s devotional poejn.s, is not 
unfair in .saying ; 

* If ever I fie laiiuuage of the brothel was Iiorrowcd for temple 
u»c, it has been so fit-ro. Hut, stranjte to sa^, the (Josains, who 
ftCCPpL as tlieir tJosjiel these nauseous ravin-t-s of a niorhid 
imag-ination, are for the most part fiiglily respectabfe nmrriod 
men, wfio contrast ratlier favoijrahJ\, fiofh in 8ol>rio|y of Ii/e 
and intellectual acciuiroinonH, with the jirofessors of rival sects 
that are based on more reputable authoiilics.' 

To indicate the fervour of his love for Radhfl, 
Harivaihsa took the pnenomen of Hita, ‘ afl’ection- 
ate,’ and be is generally now known as Hita Ilari- 
vaiii^ia. This custom was followed by his discijiles, 
so tliat we find names such as Hita Dhruva I)risa 
and Hita DamOdara as tliose of liis pupihs and 
imitators. 

Harivaihsa was about sixty-five years old at the 
time of his death. He was the author of two 
works. One of these, written in Sanskrit, is the 
RadJiCisudhanidh}, ‘Store of rlie Nectar of KadliA.,’ 
extending to 170 long oou{)lets. Tlie other, the 
Ch<uc?'(un Pr((ki, ‘ Eiglity-four Stanzas,’is in Hindi. 
They are both very erotic in cliaracter an<l exhibit 
much poetical famry. Portions of them have been 
translated by Growse. Stray ver.ses attributed to 
him are also recited. Wil.son mention.s a work 
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RAI DASIS.-The Kai IMsIs are a Vai^nava 
of N. India, founded by Kai (or Kavi) Da.s, 


chief disciples of Kainananda 
and art. KamanAN Dis). Ita 


entitled the SeiKisnkhl-vdnl^ ‘ Sayings of the Com¬ 
panions in (Kadha’s) Service.’ He states that it is 
a more amjile exposition of the notions of the sect 
and of tlicir traditions and observances, as well as 
a collection of tlieir songs and livniiis. He does 
not mention tlie autlior’s or compiler’s name. 

By his later marriage Harivarii.sa had two sons, 
one of whom, Vraja Chandra, or Braj Chand, was 
the ancestor of the present Gosiiins of the tenijilc 
of Kadliavallablia in Vrndavana, the chief temple 
of the sect. It dates from the end of the 16th or 
beginning of the 17th century. 

Litkratdrb.— The only English authors who have written 
ori'ginal accounts of this soct are H. H. Wilson, SkrXchof the 
lielwimis Sects of the m?idus, London, 1801, p. I73ff., and F. 
S. Crrowse, Mathunl, a District Mnnoir'^, AllahUbad, 1880, p. 
185 IT. The following Indian authorities may also be consultea : 
Nabha Dasa, Bhaktamnla (see ERE ii. 510), verso 90, and 
Priya DAsa's commentary thereon ; the best ed. is that of’fcbta- 
rimaiarapa Bhagavan Pras.ada, Benares, 1905 (the account in 
thi» ii summarized by Wilson, and given in full by Growse); 


1 Mathunl, p. 199. 


sect 

one of tlie tAvtdve 
(see EJiE ii. 546, . 

members are low-caste Clnimars, or leather-tvorkers, 
.•ind, in fact, Cliamars, as a caste, often call them¬ 
selves ‘Kai Da.si.s.’ 'Pheir doctrines do not diller 
matiirially from those of other followers of Kama- 
nanda. They are chiefly found in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oiidh, where tlieir mimbei s 
are considerahle, hut, owing to the use of the title 
not only as a .sect name but also as the name of a 
caste, the total is quite uncertain. In the census 
of 1891 their numbers were recorded as 417,000, 
and in tliat of J901 as 47,000; but nothing can be 
de<iuc<;d from these figures except that, in the 
latter 3'ear, it is probable that many were shown, 
not as belonging to their particular sect, but under 
the more ginieral title of Kamawat. 

Kai Dasa, like hi.s followers, was a Chamftr by 
caste, and the .sect founded by him, if it can be 
called a sect, i.s Imrdly more than an association of 
Cliamdrs who have adopted the tenets of his 
master, Kamilnanda. It lias no peculiar sacred 
book, altliougli it has orally preserved a number 
of liytiiris attributed to its founder. Several of 
the.se have found tlieir way into tlie Sikh Granthy 
and another collection of tliem has lately been 
/irinted under the title of Rai-dds-ji-kl Jklni aur 
Jnvcni’charitra (Allahribad, 1008). A perusal of 
the.se hymns sliows that the only important point 
on which their author laid more stress than did 
some of the contemporary Vaisnavas wa.s that 
hhaktiy or devotional faith, in Kama wa.s of in¬ 
finitely more importance than a belief in the Vedas 
or in the teaching of Brahmanical Hinduism. As 
is natural in members of a despised community, 
stress was also laid on the unimportance of caste- 
di.stinctioiis, but tliis doctrine is common to all the 
developments of Kamananda’s teaching. 

Kai Dilsa’s home was at Ken.ares, and, as a 
disciple of Kdmananda, he probably flourislied in 
the earlier part of the 15tli century A.D. He was 
a fellow-disciple with Kabir (q.v.), with wliose 
teaching his doctrine regarding the uselessne.ss of 
the Vedas and Brahmanical Hinduism had much 
in common. 

In the art. KAmanandIs attention is drawn to 
the catholicity of Kamananda’s reformation. His 
tAvelve chief dis<;iples inefluded not only women, 
but men not of the Brahman caste, such as Kahir, 
the Minsalman weaver, Sena, the barber, and, 
lowest of all, Rai Dasa, the despised leather- 
worker. Salvation was now no longer the mon¬ 
opoly of Brahmans, nor was it any more conveyed 
througli tlie medium of Sanskrit, a dead language. 

It was now freely ofl'ered to all men, of no matter 
what caste, and in the language of their everyday 
life. A man could be a saint, and yet adbere to 
that state of life to which it might idease God to 
call him. Saint and teacher though Kai Dasa was, 
he nevertheless lived the life of a married man, 
and supported himself by his caste-trade, as a 
shoemaker. 

The lihaktamdla contains several legends concerning him, of 
which a brief accouTit ina}’ be given. In order to get over the 
inconvenient fact of hia low caste, It is stated that he was 
originally a Br.ahmaya. Contrary to his teacher R&mananda’s 
instructions, he took alms from a shopkeeper who had dealings 
with Oinmars. Ilamannnda cursed him to be reborn in that 
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caste, lie at once died, and was born af,niin in the house of a 
nci^jhbourinjf Chauiar *, but, owinjf to liis former piet 3 ', he came 
into tlie world with a mcmor}’ of his previous instruction, ami 
refused to drink his mother’s milk till he ha<l been duly initiated 
as a Vai^iyava. Rilmarianda was informed of this by a direct 
divine communication, and hastened to the house. There he 
saw the babe, and whispered into its ear the initiatory formula, 
or mantra. The infant thereupon accepted the breast and 
rew up a pious votary of Hama, llis father at length expelled 
im from the house, and he set up a little hnt close by, where 
he lived with his wife in great poverty, carrying on his trade os 
a shoemaker. He made a jtractice of presenting a pair of shoes 
to an} pious man who happened to ])ass by, and kept body and 
soul together by selling what remained. Further legends tell 
how, by the direct inter}ioaition of Rama, he became wealthy 
and was able to found a monastery, to which he attracted 
nuinerous disciples, lie was pcrscrutcd hy Hrahmatjas, and 
haled before the king as an unauthorized teacher ; hut, in cou- 
seipicnce of a miracle pcrforined by the (leit\ in answer to his 
prayer, reminding us of Elijah’s trial of strength on Mount 
Carmel, not only was he released, but he converted bis 
opponents. 

One of llis converts was Queen Jhali of Chitaur. She invited 
him to come thither to a great religious feast. The local 
Rrahinapas refused to eat with him, and were provided by the 
queen with uncooked food, which they i)repare<i for themselves 
in a place apart. When, however, they sat down to eaf, they 
found that, by a miracle, Itai Dasa had multiplied hims»'lf, and 
was sitting and eating between each two of them. This opened 
their eyes, and, filled with humility, they also hccame his 
disciples. Ibii Dfisa then tore open his skin, and, showing to 
them beneath it his former nrahmana body wearing a sacretl 
caste-thread of gold, he died and went to heaven. 

I’liese lepends were roeonled by Triya Dilsa, 
under the instruction of Nablia Dasa, who lived 
only three generations later than llai Dusa, and 
their marvellous characti?r illustrates the inipre.s- 
sion that his teaching must have made upon his 
immediate successors. 

LiTEKATi'iiK.—Practically the only authority is Nabhi Dasa, 
Bhaktamula (see ii. f)4n), verse 54, and Priyi Dasa’a 

commentary thereon. See, however, Literature at art. {^iva- 
NarayanI.s. The best ed, of tlie Bhaktaindla is that of Sita- 
rama^arai.ia Rhagavan PrusAda (iJenares, 11)05). A summary will 
be found in H. H. Wilson, of the Religious Sects of 

the Hindus, London, IKfU, p. 113 If., where the legends about Rai 
Dasa w'ill he found related more fully than above, but not quite 
in accordance w’ith the original. Cf. also Dhruva Dasa, 
Bhaktandmavall, ed. with a full commentary, bv Radhakj*sya 
Dasa (Niigari Prachariyi Sahhft), Benares, 1901. In this Ral 
Dasa is no. 110. According to the editor, there are still 
descendants of Rai Dasa in Benares, who carry on their ances¬ 
tral trade of slioemaking. For an ed. of his songs see the text 
abDve (p. 500). GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 

RAIN.—Water is the first need of man, since 
■without it vegetation withers and animals and men 
angui.sh and die. It is therefore not to be wondi*re<l 
at that in countries inhabited by primitive jieople 
where rain is scarce magico-religious ceremonies 
are resorted to in order to regulate the supply. 
In fact, so important is this aspect of primitive 
cult tliat a special cla.ss t)f magicians, and, in some 
cases, a particular totem, are set apart for the due 
performance of rain-making ceremonies. From an 
anthropo-geographical survey of the distribution 
of these rites it is evident that the sui»ernatural 
control of rain is chiefly found in areas in which 
there is an abrormal rainfall, as, e.g.^ in sultry 
lands like Australia, and parts of E. and 8. Africa, 
where for months together the sun blazes down 
from a cloudless sky on the unprotected bodies of 
men and the parched and withering vegetation. 
At the same time it must ho remembered that it 
is not unknown in the moister climate of Europe, 
as, e.g.y in Russia. 

I. The water-totems in Australia.—Among the 
Arunta tribe of Central Australia is a group of 
people who have water for their totem, and to 
whom the secret of rain-making was imparted in 
the alcheringa, or ‘dream-time’ of long ago, by an 
individual named Irtchwoanga, who also settled 
upon the exact places at 3\hich the intichiurna 
ceremony should he performed. One of the most 
important of the water-totem gioups is a local 
subdivision of the Arunta, inhabiting a district 
about 50 miles to the east of Alice Springs, called by 
the natives the ‘ rain country ’ {Kartwia qnatcha). 
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When the chantchwa, or leader, of this group is about to hold 
a raiii-niaking ceremony, * he sends messengers, called Jnwurra, 
to the surrounding groups, to iiiforiii them of liis intention, 
and to call the members of the totem together. . . . When all 
are assembled . . . the men of the totem march into camp, 
)airited with red and yellow ochre and pipeclay, and wearing 
lunches of eagle-hawk feathers on the crown and sides of the 
head. At a signal from the Chantchwa all sit down in a line' 
and sing. At another signal they all jump up and walk in 
single file out of the camp, and spend the night a few miles 
aw'ay. ‘ Al dayl)reak they scatter in all directions in search of 
game, which is cooked and eaten, but on no acc'oiint must any 
water be drunk, or the ceremony would fail.’ While some of 
the men paint Ihemselvc-s, otliers erect a ‘ wiirley,' or shelter 
of houghs, near the main camp. When the decorating l.s com¬ 
plete, the men march back to the v.iirley silently and in single 
lile. The young men enter first and lie face downwards at the 
inner en<l, while the older men, after deconiting the leader, 
take up a position near the 0 ))eiiing. Singing continues for 
some time, and then the chantchwa walks up and down a 
trench outside the wurley, his body and legs quivering in a 
most extraordinary manner. This performance is repeated at 
intervals during the night, the singing continuing practically 
all the time. At daybreak he executes a final quiver, ami, 
tlioroughly exhau.stcd, ‘ declares the ceremony to he at an end. 
ainl at once the young men jump to their feet and rush out of 
the wurley, screaming in imitation of the bpur-w'inged plover. 
Tfie cry is licard in the m.*in cain]<, and i.s taken up witfi weird 
effect by the men and women who have remained there.’ On 
the next night an ordinary rain-dance is held by the inen.i 
J. G. Frazer exjilaiiis the ceremony hy making 
it imitative of a ri.sing storm.* The wurley, he 
imaginos, stands for tlie vault of henven, from 
which the rain-clouds, represented by the ciiief 
actor struttuig across the trench, come forth to 
move across the sky. The other performers iii'i- 
tate birds that are supposed to he ^larhingers of 
rain. 

The Kaitish tribe of Central Australia has also 
a water-totem. 

When the headman desires to holil an intichiuvia ceremony 
to make rain, ‘he goes to a place called Ariira, where, in the 
Alcheringa, two old men sat dow n and drew water from their 
whiskers, the latter being now icpre'^ented hy stom H out of 
w'iiich the rainbow arose. First of all he paints the stones w iih 
red ochre,* and then he paints a rainbow' on the ground, one or 
more on his body, an<l one on a shield, which ho also decorates 
with zig-zag lines of white pipeclay to represent lightning. 
After ‘ singing’ the stones and pouring water from a vessel on 
thorn and on himself, he returns to camp, taking with him the 
shield, which must be seen only by the men of the same moiety 
of the tribe as himself, lest the rites be rendered of no avail. 
The shield is hi<lden aw'ay in his (;am)> until suflicient rain has 
fallen, after which It is brought forth and the rainbow is nibbed 
out. A vessel containing water is kept by the side of the head¬ 
man, into w’hich he throws pieces of white tlowm from time to 
time, representing clouds. 'The wife of the leader is obliged to 
absent herself from the camp for the time being, and im her 
return imitates the sound of the plover, a bird whose character¬ 
istic cry' isalwa\H .associated with rain in these purls. * If rain 
follows it is attributed to the perforiiiHiice of the ceremony, hut 
if it does not then it siinpljv^ means that some one else has pre¬ 
vented it hy superior magic.’3 

2. Rain-charms. —(a) Animals .—The Tjingilli, 
to the north of the Arunta, have a curiouH cere¬ 
mony concerned with rain-making, apart from the 
ordinary mtichiunia. 

‘ A fat bandicoot is caught, care belng^ taken not to injure it.’ 

I man belonging to a special moiety of the tribe ‘then wraps it 
up in paper-hark and carries it about in r I'itchi (hollowed 
trough!, binging over it until such lime us it becomes \ery thin 
and weak. Then he lets it go, and the rain is supposed to 
follow'.’Spencer and Gillen could find no explanation of this 
relationship between the bandicoot and rain. 

In the Anula tribe of N. Australia rain-making 
is specially associated witli one particular spot 
called Upintjara, where tliere is a water-hole in 
the bed of a creek. The dollar-bird, commonly 
kiioyvn as the rain-bird, is connected with the 
rainy season. 

A man of the Mumbakuaku totem can make rain by catching a 
snake and putting it alive into the water-hole. ‘ After holding 
it under for a little time, he brings it out, kills it, and lays it 
down by the side of the creek. Then, in imitation of a rainbow, 
he makes an arched bundle of grass stalks . . . and bets it up 
over the snake. All that he then does is to sing over the snake 
and the imitation rainbow, and sooner or later the rain falls.’ * 

J. Batchelor describes a curious method of niak- 

1 Speiicer-Gillenik, pp. 189-193. 

a G7J3, pt. 1., The Magic Art, London, 1911, 1. 201 f. 

3 Spencer-Oillen*», pp. 294-290. * lb. p. 811. 

» Ih. p. 314 f. 
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ill" rain by tlie aid of animalM practised by the 
Ainns. 

When fishermen, after a long spell of fine weather, are tired 
and long for a rest, they take out at night the skulls of racoons 
(animals eapahle of hearing a request for rain) and pray to 
them, throwing water over one another. If this is done 
properly, bad storms are sure to follow, and the people get 
their desired rest. As soon as the rough weather begins, Uie 
men buy sake and offer libations to the skull; if very bad 
weather intleed is required, the people make gloves and caps 
of racoon- and marten-skins, put them on, and dance.^ 

Animals intimately associated with water, such 
as frogs, toads, etc., have a wide-spread reputa¬ 
tion a.s custodians of rain,^ and therefore often 
play a part in charms designed to draw the neede< 
showers from the sky. In order to give oflect to 
the rain-charm, the animal in some cases must he 
black, the colour being tyjiical of the appearance 
of the desired rain-clouds. Conversely, if tine 
weather is needed, the animal must bo of a .spotless 
white.* 

(6) Stones are often supposed to possess the 
power of bringing rain, provided they are brought 
into contact with water. 

In New South Wales the natives supplicate ‘invisible beings’ 
to send rain, by placing a particular sort of stone on the edge 
of a water-hole.^ In this district, as in Queensland, quartz 
crystals figure in rain making ceremonies.® Again, in Samoa a 
stone was carefully housed in a village as the representative of 
the rain-making god. When there was too much rain, the 
stone was laid by the fire and kept heated till fine weather sot 
in. In a time of drought the priest and his followers dro'^sed 
up in fine mats, and, wending their way in procession to the 
stream, dipped the stone in and prayed for ram.** This custom 
may, perhaps, be compared with the practice prevailing till 
recently in France of dipping the imago of a saint in water as a 
means of j)rocuring rain. 

No doubt the fact that stones are often regarded 
as tlie abodes of spirits accounts for their use as 
rain-making charms. 

(c) Pouring water is a common feature in cere- 
monie.s for the procuring of rain in some parts of 
the world, a survival of such a practice being 
found in various rain-charms resorted to in times 
of drought in S. and N. Russia. 

In Africa it is common to attribute lack of rain to the con¬ 
cealment of miscarriages by women. To remove the pollution 
and thus set free the rain, a black ox is killed, and the partly 
digested grass from its stomach placed in a pot buried in the 
ground. Into this vessel little girls pour water till it overflows 
along four channels, representing the cardinal points. The 
women then strip off their clothes, dance a rain-dance, and 
thereupon proceed to dig up the remains of the premature 
births, pouring water on the graves. At dusk they bury the 
remains in the mud near a stream. Then the rain will be free 
to fall.7 The custom of pouring water on a leaf-clad mummer 
is still resorted to at carnivals in parts of Europe for the 
purpose of producing rain.8 In Celebes, in times of drought, 
the villagers go to a stream and splash each other with water, 
sometimes Imitating the sound of falling rain by hitting the 
surface of the water with their hands or with an Inverted 
gourd.8 

(r/) The dead .—Sometimes the dead are involved 
in rain-making ceremonies. 

In New Caledonia the priests blacken themselves all over. 
They then exhume a dead body, take the hones to a cave, 
suspend the skeleton over some taro-leaves, and pour water 
over it so that it runs down on to tlie leaves. It is thought 
that the soul of the departed takes up the water, makes rain of 
it, and showers it down again. Since the rain-maker has to 
fast and remain in the cavern until it rains, it is not surprising 
that the wet months (.^lurch and April) are usually chosen for 
the performance of the rite.i*’ The Euahlayi tribe in Australia 
think that a dead person always sends rain within a week of his 
death to wash away his tracks on the earth.It In times of 
drought in Zululand girls carry pots of water to a certain tree 

1 The Ainu and their Folk-Lore, London, 1901, p. 334. 

5 GD^, pt. 1., The Ma<iic Art, 1. ‘292 ff. 

8 Ib. I. ‘290ff. ; W. Weston, in JAI xxvi. [1890-97] 30. 

4 £. M. Curr, The Australian Race, Melbourne, 1896-97, ii, 
877. 

® A. L. P. Cameron, In JAI xiv. [1884-86] 862; W. El Roth, 
Ethnological Studies among N.W. Central Queensland Abari- 
gines, Brisbane, 1897, p. 107. 

6 O. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 46. 

7 OB^, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
p. 164 f. 

fl Ib., pt. Iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, do. 1914, i. ‘287. 

» Ib., pt. 1., The Bfagie Art, 1. 277. lo Turner, p, 846f. 
n K. L. Parker, The Kuahlayi Tribe, London, 1906, p. 90, 


under which an ancestor who was In his day a great rain-maker 
has been burled. They dance around the tree and pour water 
on its roots, so that the rain-maker may send them rain.i 

Such ceremonies as these can hardly be described 
a.s magical, if magic imply the presence of an 
automatic efficacy, since they imply a belief in a 
control from without, the appeal for help being 
ma<le to the supernatural powers of the deceased. 

(e) Bidl-roarcrs are used for procuring rain in 
Australia, Africa, and Central Ameri(!a. The 
reason for the association of this ceremonial object 
and rain is apparent. Heavy rainfall accompanies 
thunder-storms in arid regions, and therefore, since 
the swinging of the hull roarer causes a noise hear¬ 
ing a striking resemblance to thunder and wind, 
both harbingers of rain, it is in accordance with 
the i)rinciple,s of savage philosopliy that the hull- 
roarer should figure in rain-making ceremonies. 
The Navalios say that the ‘ sacred groaning stick ’ 
(hiill-roarer) which makes a mimic storm may l)c 
made only of the wood of a pine tree wliich has 
been struck by lightning,^ thus showing the con¬ 
nexion between a thunder-storm and the instru¬ 
ment. 

Among the Zufli Indians the rain-maker whirls a hull-roarer, 
while one of his assooiateH whips a mixture of water and meal 
into frothj’ suds, symbolic of clouds, and another pla\8 the 
flute. ‘All this is an invocation to the gods for rain—the one 
great and perpetual ])rayer of the people of this arid land.'3 
The bull-roarer is then laid aside, and the offerings are sprinkled 
six times with the consecrated water, whereupon the bull-roarer 
is again sounded. 

It i.s signilicant that in parts of Africa, wliere 
the hull-roarer is little wore than a toy, the Kalii .s 
still have sufficient regard for the rain-making 
qualities of the instrument to forbid hoys to [ilay 
with bull-roarers when they want dry weather, 
lest a gale of wind should he attracted.* 

3. Dances.—From Carl Lumholtz® we have a 
detailed description of the rain-'dancing of the 
Tarahumare Indians of Mexico. 

In describing the relation of these Indians to nature, he says 
that rain ‘is the focal point from which all their thoughts 
radiate,’ ‘since the people olitain their subsistence from the 
products of the soil.’ In order to Induce the gods to let It rain, 
danc,ing, consisting of a series of monotonous rhythmical move¬ 
ments, is kept up sometimes for two nights. ‘ The dancing is 
accompanied by the song of the shaman, in which he coinmuni- 
cates his wishes to the unseen world, describing the beautiful 
effect of the rain, the fog, and the mist on the vegetable world. 
He invokes the aid of all tlie animals. . . . The Tarahumares 
assert that the dances have been taught them b)^ the animals.' 

‘The Indian never asks his god to forgive whatever sin he 
may have committed; all ho asks for is rain, which to him 
means something to eat, and to he free from evil.’ If there 
should he too much rain, the people also dance to avoid 
calamity from floods. Therefore dancing expresses not only 
prayers for rain, but also petitions to the gods to ward off evil 
to the crops and to man. Sometimes the family dances alone, 
the father teaching the bo 3 ’ 8 , one being deputed to bring down 
the fructifying rain by this means, while the rest of the family 
plant, hoe, weed, or harvest. In the evening the others some¬ 
times Join the unfortunate dancer for a while, but often he goes 
on alone all night. In winter they dance for snow, at other 
irnes in order that the clouds from the north and south may 
flash and bring down rain to make the grass grow and the deer 
and rabbits multiply. 

4. Prayers.—Reference has already been made 
to prayers for rain. In Australia the only actual 
instance of prayers hein^' offered to supernatural 
beings is in connexion with rain-makinj^. 

In the Dierl country the sky in whicfli the rnura-muras —the 
redecessors and prototypes of the blacks—live is supposed to 
e a vast plain inhabited by wild tribes. The clouds are re¬ 
garded as bodies in which rain is niaile by raln-niaking inura- 
muras. In times of severe drought the Dleri call upon these 
supernatural beings to give them power to make a heavy rain¬ 
fall, proclaiming in loud voices the impoverished state of the 
[country and the half-starved condition of the tribe consequent 
upon the ditflculty of procuring food in suttieient quantities to 
preserve life.® In S.w. Africa, ‘If a drought has lasted long, 

I D. Kidd, The Essential Kafir, London, 1904, p. 116. 

9 W. Matthew's, 5 RDF IV (1^7), p. 435 f. 

8 M. C. Stevenson, tS RBEW (IQOi), p. 176. 

4 Kidd, Essential Kafir, p. 333 ; G. McCall Theal, Kaffir Folk- 
Lore, London, 1882, p. 222 ff. 

® Unknoum Mexico, London, 1903, I. 380 ff. 

« Howitt, p. 394. 
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the whole tribe pes with its cattle to the grave of some 
eminent man . . . lay offerings of milk and flesh on the grave and 
utter tlieir plaint: “Look, O Father, upon your beloved cattle 
and children ; they suffer distress, they are so lean, they are 
dying of hunger. Give us rain.’"i Among the Mari of Central 
Africa the rain-maker, after anointing rain-stones with oil, 
prays to his dead father to send rain.2 If there is a drought 
among the Masai, the women collect together, and, having tied 
grass on to their clothes, sing an invocation to their god to 
refresh them with his cooling showers.The Nandi in times of 
drought look towards the Tindiret or Chepuslo Hill every 
morning and say, * lii)hon, Tindiret ‘ Rain, Tindiret')- if the 
drought is protracted and a famine is threatened, the old men 
collect and take a black sheep with them to the river. Having 
tied a fur cloak on to the sheep’s back, the^* push it into the 
water, and take beer and milk into their mouths and spit them 
out in the direction of tlie rising sun. When the sheep 
scrambles out of the water and shakes itself, they sing, ‘Ood ! 
have we prayed to thee, give us rain. '4 In tiie last insLance 
prayer is found in association with a piece of sympathetic 
magic. 

In Upper Burma bread, coco-nuts, plantains, and fowls are 
offered to the who is thought to send rain, with the 

pray(‘r, ‘O Lord uat [spirit], have pity on us poor mortals, and 
stay not the ram. Iiuasmucli as our offering is given ungrudg- 
ingl.\, let the rain fall day and night.’® In the sacred rites at 
Elcusis ‘ the worshippers looked up to the sky and cried “ Rain ! “ 
and then looked down at the earth and cried “Conceive!”' 
These mysteries w'ere celebrated at the end of the long drought 
of summer and before the first rains of autumn, and therefore 
no lime could he more suitable for the iiivoc'ation to the 
heavens to pour down rain, and the earth to conceive seed 
under the fertilizing showcr.o 

5 . Sacrifice.—Closely related to prayers for rain 
is the otlerini^ of sacriiices in order to make rain. 

Thus, in S. Africa Umbandine, the old kin^ of the Svv’azis, had 
vast herds of cattle of a peculiar colour which he sac rificed for 
large sums of money to make rain. * He could threaten to 
“ hind up the skies ” if they [the natives) did not pay him what 
he demanded, and thus exercised enorinfius power. When the 
ox is killed the l)loo<i is caught in calabashes, and is on no 
account allowed to fall to the ground. The dish of blood is 
then placed in a hut, together witii the meat of the dead ox, 
which is left untouched for tlie night; on the morrow the meat 
is eaten, and on the third day the bones of the ''x are burnt. 
The priest is said to confess over the beast the sins of the 
people ; hut this confession of sin is little more than an ad¬ 
mission that they have not honoured the ancestral spirits 
sufficient!The Akikuyu of British K. Africa sacrifice sheep 
and goats beneath the sacred mn(/on<o-tree by way of inter- 
ces.sion for rain. ‘ The whole of the meat is left under the tree, 
the fat being placed in a cleft of the trunk or in the branches, as 
PTiecial titbits for Ngai [the good god who sends rain, riche.s, 
thunder, and lightning). Those who worsliip merely cross their 
lips witii a morsel of meat before sacrificing.'« 

6 . The rain-maker.—In Au.stralia any members 
of tlu5 tribe, men and women alike, irresjieetive of 
class or totem, are permitted to take part in some 
of the (tereinonies connected with rain-making[; 
but in the sacred intichimna ceremonies only the 
initiated men of the water-totem may take part. 
The majority of the member.s of this totem belon)' 
to the Ibirula and Kuniara (tlas.s, since it wa.s to 
them tliat the seirret of rain-making was imparted 
in the alchcringa. Among the Arunta the office 
of rhantchwa, or rain-maker, descends from father 
to son, ))rovided he belongs to the water-totem. 
If the nlatnijja^ or leader, has no son of the right 
totem, then the office descends to one of his blood- 
brothers, always provided that he is of the right 
totem ; and, failing such a one, to some tribal 
brother or sou of tlie water-totem as determined 
uiion by the elder men or, more nrobably still, by 
the old nlntunja before his deatli.^^ In the Dieri 
country the whole tribe joins under the direction 
of the medicine-man in ‘making rain.’ Among 
the Ivurnai the rain-makers {bnnjil-willung) could 
also bring thunder, and it is said of them, as of the 
obher medicine-men, that they obtained in dreams 
the songs which form part of the ceremonies.^" 

The prineiiial work of the chiefs among the 


1 GB\ nt. i., The Magic Art, i. 287. 

2 F. Spire, Jonrnal of the African Society, xvli. [1905J16-21. 

3 A. C. Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, p. 847. 

4 Hollis, The Nandi, do. 1909, p. 48. 

® Gazetteer Upper Bnrtna, Rangoon, 1900, ii. iii. 63 ff. 

« GB^, pt. V., Spirits oj the Corn and of the Wild, London. 
1912, i. 69. 

7 Kidd, The Essential Kafir, p. 115 f. 

B H. R. Tate, In JAI xxxiv. [1904] 263. 

9 gpencer-Gillen», p. 189fl. Howitt. pp. 394-307. 


Wambngwe, a llantu people living in E. Africa, 
and among other African tribes is rain-making. 
So important is this aspect of their olliee that it 
often IS a rule that, should the chief be unable to 
make rain himself, he must procure it from some 
one who can.^ The Nandi rain-makers belong to 
a .special clan.® In olden times the chief was the 
great rain-maker among the Kalirs. Some chiefs 
allowed no one ekse to compete with them, lest a 
succe.s.sfiil rain-maker should be chosen as chief in 
their stead.* The rain-maker invariably exerts 
great poAver over the people, and so it is important 
to keej) this function in the ‘royal household.’ 
Tradition always treats the power of making rain 
as the fundamental glory of ancient chiefs and 
heroes, and it therefore probably played an im¬ 
portant part in the origin of chieftaiushi)), hedging 
round the chief’s person with tabus, though not 
neces.sarily, as Frazer suggests, with divinity. All 
inlluential people are sacred, but the most sacred 
do not work —(’.</.y tlie Mikado. If the chief were 
divine, .so sacred would he his jierson that he would 
not he able to execute his functions. An ordinary 
chief or king is charged with mana only to an 
extent sufficient to lieilge him round with simple 
tahus. Frazer’s divine kings are a sjiocialization 
of the conception of kingshij), occurring only where 
the mana asjicet of chiefs is exaggerated. 

'rhe rain-maker is simply a particular individual 
—usually a medicine-man—who is endowed with 
innna {(j.v.), by means of whici he is able to 
control the weather by supplying Avind, calm, rain, 
thunder, famine, and plenty at Avill and for a price. 
It is not .surprising that, in those parts of the Avorld 
in Avhich recurring periods of drought are frequent, 
the poAvers of the rain-maker cannot be lightly 
esteemed. Among the Dinka rain-makers are 
considered to be animated by the spirit of a great 
rain-maker, Avliich has been handed down through 
a suc(;ession of rain-makers. By virtue of this in¬ 
spiration a successful rain - maker enjoys great 
noAver. In fact, so sacred is the office that the 
holder thereof is put to death before old age and 
infirmity creep on, lest his demise from natural 
causes should bring distress on the tribe. But so 
honoured a life and death are not ahvays the lot 
of the rain maker. His position is beset Avith 
difficulties. Though a successful career otters great 
reAvards, the un.skilful practitioner may easily liit 
upon hard times. When people believe that a 
man has poAver to make the rain to fall, the sun to 
shine, the Avinds to bloAv, the thunders to roll, and 
the fruits of the earth to groAV, they are also apt 
to attribute drought and dearth to his negligence 
or evil magic. Thus, the Banjars of W. Africa 
beat the chief in times of drought till the weather 
changes, and the tribes on the Upper Nile rip up 
the abclomen of the rain-king, in Avhich he is 
supjMjsevl to keep the storms, if he does not make 
the showers fall.^ 

7 . Rain-gods. — The Dieri believe in rain¬ 
making supernatural beings, known as mwra- 
nmraSy who live up in the sky and make the 
cloud.s, Avhich are the ‘body or substance of rain.’ 
The rain-making ceremonies are thought to be 
seen by the niura-muraSy who cause the clouds to 
appear in the sky, iinle.ss they are angry or influ¬ 
enced by the evil magic of some other tribe. In 
Africa rain is attributed to a higli god. The 
Akikuyu recognize three gods, two good and one 
bad. The lirst sends rain and riches, the second 
good wives and healthy children, and the third 
sickness and loss. All three are called ngni, but 
it is the god Avho sends the rain that is considered 
the supreme deity and credited with divine powers. 

1 GB^, pt. I., The Magic Art, p. 842f. 

2 HoIIifl, Nandi, p. 52. 3 Kiffd, Essential Kafir, p. 114. 

4 pt. i., The Magic Art, p. 853 f. 
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The Akikuyn re^^anl tluMr dnities as coiiniion to 
other tribes, such as the Masai and Akaml)a.^ 

Tlie Kwe-speakin^ peoide associate a fallinj' stai 
with a powerful rain-god, who sends the shower; 
from the sky. In times of drought they call uj)on 
1 dm hy night with wild howls, and once a year an 
ox is saci ificed to him. The priests consume tin 
flesh, while the people smear themselves with tin 
pollen of a certain plant, and go in processioi: 
through the towns and villages, singing, <lancing, 
and l)(;ating druma.^ The Dinka believe in a grea 
god who sends the rain from the ‘ rain-place 
wht‘re he dwells, and who animates the humar 
rain-maker. 11 is name, Dengdit, means literally 

* great rain.’ It was he who (uealed the world 
and established all things in their present ordtw 
and, according to the Niel Dinka, he was the 
anc(;stor of a clan which has rain for its (ot(‘m 
Bullocks are sacriliced in .sj)ring to a spirit, l..erpiu 
for the pur])o.se of inducing him to move Dengdil 
to send down rain on the narched earth.^ Like 
wise among the Shi I Ink a nulhark and a cow (or 
hen) are given to Nyakang, the semi-divine 
aruteslor of their kings. One (or both) of the 
animals is slain, while the kirig prays to the 
divine hero for rain.'* 

In Mexico Tlaloc, or 'J’lahxratemditli, is the god 
of water and rain, anti the fertilizer of the earth. 
He is thought to reside where the clouds gather, 
on the higii(\st niountain-toi)s, especially tliose of 
Tlaloc, Tlasttala, and Toluca, his attrihute.s hein.^ 
the thunderbolt, the Hash, and the thunder. 
Prayers w'ere offered to him in times of thought, 
as the chief of the water-gods, to look tltnvn in 
mercy t)n the sufferings of man and beast, and 
give the things which are ‘the life and joy of all 
the wt)rltl, and })recious as emeralds and sapphires.’ 
When there is no rain for four years, children are 
sacriliced tt> ’rialt)c by being closed up in a cave.' 

The rain-god of the Kandhs is Pitlzu I’ennu, 
a being wdio rests on the sky and w’ht)m the ])ri(*s|s 
proj)itiate with eggs, rice, and shee[), anti invoke 
with prayers, st) ihat he may seritl down water 
upon them through his sieve before men and cattle 
tlie of w ant.*^ The Kol tribe.s of Bengal consider 
their grtjat deity Marang Burn, ‘ great mountain,’ 
to be the rain-god. His dwelling is on one of the 
most conspicuous hills of the j)lateau near Lodmah 
in Chota Nagpur. Tn times of drought the women 
climb the bill, led by the wives of the paha7is, 
with girls drumming, to carry oll'crings of milk 
and leaves, wliich are put on the rock at the 
top. The women then invoke the deity to give 
the sea.Nonable rain, wihlly gesticulating and 
dancing till the prayer is answ^ered by distant 
peals of thunder.^ 

E. B. Tylor thinks that the rain-god is ii.sually 
the heaven-god exercising a special function, 
though sometimes taking a more distiru^tly indi¬ 
vidual form, or blending in <'haracteristics with 
a general water-god.® Although the tribal All- 
Father in very primitive cult is remote and in 
need of nothing that man can give, and therefore 
is not concerned with human affairs “—rain-making 
being the function of the utiira-mui'as — yet it 
seems that the rain-god proper is a heaven-god. 
This view is supported by the evidence from the 
Akikuyu, where it is the supronl(^ <ieity w ho sends 
down the refreshing show'ers to water the parched 
ground in answer to the |)rayers of the people. 

1 JA T xxxiv. 20S. 

* pt. iii., Th$ Dying God^ London, 1911, p. 61 1. 

8 Ib. p. 32. 

* C. O. Seliymann, TAe Cult of Nyaknng and the Divine 
Kings of the ShUluk, Khartoum, 1911, p. 226 f. 

a Bancroft, NR iii. 824 331. 

6 S. O. Maepherson, Memorials of Service in India, London, 
ISO.'i, pp. 89, 355. 

7 E. T. Dalton, TRS, new ser., vl. (18r)81 84. 8 pc^ jj. 259. 

'* Cf. A. Lanvr, art. God (Primitive and Savajfe), vol. vi. p 243. 


Likewi.se, Dengdit is the creator and sustainer of 
all thing.s. The Mexican Tlaloc was probably 
originally a heaven-god, since he is supposed to 
reside where the clouds gather, and is evidently 
suj>erior to the god of the earth. I’idzu Bennu, 
the rain-god of the Kandhs, rests on the sky, and 
Marang Burn of the Kol tribes dwells on the top 
of a high hill. In classical times it was to the 
heaven-god Zeus that the Athenians turned with 
reque.sts for rain,* while in later and still more 
enlightened ages it is the Lord of heaven and 
earth that men supplicate in times of drought 
by solemn litany and i)rocession to send such 
‘ moderate rain and showers that they may receive 
the fruits of the earth to their comfort and to His 
glory.’ 

8 . Conclusion.—Frazer is of the opinion that 
the method adopted by the rain-maker is usually 
based on hoimeopathic or imitative magic. In 
other words, he seeks to produce rain by imitating 
it.*-* Now, there can be no doubt that many of 
the rites associated with rain-making imitate the 
natural process. Thus, e.g.^ when tlie Dieri erect 
a lint over a hole in the ground and drop blood on 
the men sitting round, while others throw handfuls 
of down in the air, they .symbolically rejnesent 
the natural ])hcnomena connected with rainfall. 
The hut portrays the firmament, the down the 
cirrus clou<ls, the <lropping blood the rain. The 
two large stones in the centre of the hut suggest 
gathering clouds presaging rain, and the over¬ 
throw of the hut by men butting at it with their 
heads the piercing of the clouds and the down[)our 
of rain. Such a rite as this certainly contains an 
element of imitation, but only be(!ause the savage 
is a man of aid-ion, who ‘dances out his religion.’ 
When he wants wind or rain, he does not, in the 
lowest states of culture, prostrate himself before 
his remote All-Father, but gathers certain ijcople 
together, often members of a water-totem, to 
nerform magico-ndigious rites. Thus he expresses 
oy actions, sometimes accompanied by suitable 
exclamations, his inmost desire, llain-making 
ceremonies, therefore, may be described as out¬ 
ward and visible signs oi inward emotions aiul 
longings. 

It is not surprising that jirimitive ritual is often 
imitative, since it represents symbolically that 
Avhich in higher cult is expressed by utterances. 
Frazer’s (hcory of imitative magic does not take 
into a<rcoiint the emotional and representative 
as[)c,et of rudimentary religion—the pent-up de.sire 
to act di.scharging itself on the mere symbol of 
the object. In developed magic the operator is 
more or less aware that he is dealing with a 
>ymbol, yet, in his need for emotional relief, he 
makes himself believe that the desired etlect, 
though enacted on the symbol, is actually tran.s- 
mitted to the real obje(!t.^ What api)lie.s to magic 
in general is equally applicable to rain-making in 
particular. 

A modern community is chieHy dependent upon 
the 'weather for its incomings and outgoings, and 
for the variation in the prices of bread and vege- 
ables, yet even so it is not easy for us to under¬ 
stand a condition of life in which a bad harvest 
means starvation. But in primitive society, where 
the food-supply is governed directly by tlie rain¬ 
fall, the attitude of man towards the weather is 
one of grave anxiety calculated to produce states 
of emotional intensity. The emotions must find 
outlet somewhere. Tliis they do in representative 
and emotional ceremonies to produce the desired 
e.sult. 

1 Marcus Antonintis, v. 7. 

* G/>8, pt. i., The Magic Art, p. 247. 

8 Cf. R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion^, London, 1914 
ch. li. 
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When the .savaj^e wants thiin<ler to bring rain, 
he does not imitate it, but simply swings Ins bull- 
roarer in order that he may actually make it. It 
is not a noise like thunder that he imagines he 
hears, but the thunder itself. It is only as the 
belief in magico-religious practices declines that 
primitive ideas of making or being a thing de¬ 
generate into a merely imitative ceremony, a piece 
of frivolous and valueless mimicry, linis the 
prayer attitude is but the more cleveloj^ed ex¬ 
pression of the hope and faith with which the 
so-called ‘ magical ’ rite is instinct. 

LiTBiiATURB.—The authorities are quoted In the art. ; cf. 
J. E. Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual^ I>,ondon. 1913; 
E. O. James, Primitice Ritual and Belief, do. 1917; and 
artt. Qou, Magic, Mana, Watbr. H. O. .JaMKS. 

RAINBOW.— See Prodigiks and Portknts, 
vol. X. p. 371 f. 

RAJPUT. —Rajput (Skr. rftjapufra, ‘ a king’s 
son,’ ‘a prince’) is the general term applied to a 
group of septs which constitute the so-called 
‘ military’ class of India. At the census of 1911 
they numbered 9,430,095, appearing in the greatest 
numbers in the Panjab, united Provinces, and 
Pengal. In Kajputana, the head-quarters of the 
tribe, they numbered 675,789. 

I. Ethnology.—Within the last few years an 
important change of view regarding the origin of 
the Rajputs has taken place. Following the uni¬ 
versal tradition of the Hindus, it was generally 
assumed that they were the direct successors of 
the K^atriyas, one of the four groups (mma, 
‘colour’) which constituted the Vedic polity. 
According to Manu {Laws, i. 89), the Creator com¬ 
manded the Ksatriya ‘ to protect the people, to 
bestow gifts, to oiler sacrifices, to study (the Veda), 
and to abstain from attaching himself to sensual 
)leasures.’ The true position of this group of septa 
las now been clearly ascertained. 

‘So far ))uck as the time when the Dialncjnea of the Buddha 
were composed, the Kshatriyas were recognised as an import¬ 
ant element in society, and in their own estimation stood higher 
than the Brahmans. The fact probably i-s that from very 
remote days ruling clang of Kshatriyaa essentially similar to the 
Rajputs of later days, existed and were continually forming 
new states, just in the same way as in the mediioval ^>erioa. 
But their records have perished, and only a few exceptionally 
conspicuous d> nasties are at all remembered, and so stand out 
on the page of history in a manner which does not fully corre¬ 
spond with the truth. The term Kshatriya was, I believe, 
always one of very vague meaning, simply denoting the Hindu 
ruling classes which did not claim Brahman descent. Occasion¬ 
ally a raja might be a Brahman by caste, hut the Brahman’s 
natural place at court was that of minister rather than that of 
king’(V. A. Smith, The Early Hist, of ItuiiaA, Oxford, 1914, 
p. 498). 

In the tradition, which in India ranks as history, 
there is a sudden ga]); theohl Kijatriyas disappear, 
until the 6th ami 9lh centuries a.d., when we find 
a group of states under Rajput rulers. But it is 
impossible to ray whether the.se rajas were merely 
successful adventurers, or how far they were the 
heads of dominant clans. The true situation has 
now been a.scertained from a.study of the epigraphic 
evidence in N. and W. ln<Ua. It is clear that the 
break in the tradition—in other words, the disap¬ 
pearance of the old Ksatriyas—was the result of the 
invasion of India by successive hordes from Central 
Asia. The earliest of these were the Sakas in the 
2nd cent. B.C., followed by the Yueh-chi or Knshans 
in the 1st cent. A.D. It is believed that the chiefs of 
the.se invading hordes rapidly succumbed to the in¬ 
fluence of their new environment, became Hindus, 
and assumed, as ruling princes, the old name of 
Ksatriya. But it is still uncertain whether the 
pedigrees of any of the ruling clans go back to this 
period. During the 5th cent. A.D. and the early 
part of the 6th cent, the Huns (or Iliinas, as the 
Hindus called them) made a fresh invasion, 
and crushed the Hindu polity. They settled 


principally in tlie Panjab and Riljputana, then 
most important group being that of the Gurjaras. 
who, in name at least, are represented by the 
modern Gujars {ERE vi. 453). The Gurjaras 
founde*! important kingdoms, and gave their name 
to tlie province of Gujarat. The.se Gurjaras were 
soon admitted to the status of Hindus, and we are 
thus enabled to interpret the strange legend of the 
fire sacrihee at Mount Aha {ERE i. 51 f.). Their 
passing through the lire was a mode of expressing 
the purgation which they underwent; their impur¬ 
ity was removed, ami they became fitted to enter 
the Hindu caste system (W. Crooke, ‘ Rajputs and 
Mahrattas,’ JRAI xl. [llUU] 42). 

In later times the same process of introduction 
into the Rajput body has continued. Many chiefs 
of the so-called aboriginal races, with tlieir* fol¬ 
lowers, have marked their rise to the status of 
rulers by assuming tlie title of Rajputs, which, as 
lias been saitl, merely implies the fact that they 
claim to he rajas or cadets of a ruling house. For 
further details of this, the most recent and import¬ 
ant advance in oiir knowleilge of Indian ethno¬ 
graphy, see Smith, )>. 41211.; Crooke, p. 411!.; 
LG'\x. pt. i. [1901] 44311'., where full details and 
references will be found. 

This mixed body, containing perhaps some sur¬ 
vivors of the older Ksatriyas, reinforced by 
foreigners and aborigines, being thus admitted to 
Rajput status, were naturally desirous of authen¬ 
ticating their de.scent. Conqilacent bards, like 
the heralds of modern times, wme ready to provide 
pedigrees linking the now ruling class with the 
go<ls and ancient heroes, just as Livy ami Virgil 
affiliated the new Roman I'hnpire with the heroes 
of the 'riojaii war. Hence arose the mass of legend 
assigning to various septs their descent from the 
sun or moon or otlier gods, or from the heroes who 
fought in the great war described in the MahCt- 
hfidrata epic. These legendary pedigrees are 
recorded in great detail by J. Tod, the enthusiastic 
historian of the K&jput.s, in \\\ii Annals ofRajasVhan, 

2 . Religion.—As might he exjiected from what 
has already been said, tlie Rajiuit cults and beliefs 
are of a mix(‘d type, including those taught by 
their bards and Brahmans who trac^e tlieir jiodi- 
grees to gods or legendary heroes, and those of the 
foreign or aboriginal stocKs from which the Rajputs 
are (Icrived. 

{a) Tke }dace of Rdjputs in the development of 
Hinduism. —In the eai ly Hindu period tales aie 
told liich describe the antagonism between the 
Ksatriya and the Brahman. Some refractory 
rajas are said to have ojqiused the pretensions of the 
Brahmans (Manu, Laws, vii. 38-42). Visvamitra, a 
Ksatriya, is .said to have attained the rank of a 
Biahman (Muir, Oruj. Skr. Texts, i. [1858] 5811'.). 
The same feeling appears in the rise of the Bliakti- 
marga, or tlie monotheistic Bhagavata religion, 
which was the work of Ksatriyas {ERE li. 537 fl’.). 
In the same way, both Buddhism and Jainism were 
the result of a Rajput reaction against the claim 
of Brahmans to retain the monopoly of admis.sion 
into the ascetic orders {ERE vi. 694, vii. 209). 
Even «at the present day some Rajput septs assign 
a higher rank to the bard than to the Brahiiiari, 
and this feeling is encouraged by the notorious 
laxity of practice among some clas.ses of Brahmans 
in Rajputana {ERE vi. 693). But the Brahmans are 
anxious to accept the new situation, and by politic 
concessions to Itajjmt feeling lose no opportunity 
of regaining their position in the courts of the 
reigning princes. 

(o) Cult of Siva and the mother-goddesses. —>\s a 
martial race, many Rajputs favour the cult of JSiva- 
Maliadeva combined with that of his consorts, the 
latter being largely drawn from the non-Aryan 
races, but now freely admitted into Hinduism 
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If, as some believe, the cult of Siva had its origin 
in the Himalaya, we may .suspect that it was in¬ 
troduced, or rapidly assimilated, by the Scythian 
or Hun invaders. Vasudeva, king of the Kushans 
(r. A.L). 140-173), figured on his coins the image of 
Siva with that of his bull, Nandi (Smith, j). 272). 
The chief )5aiva temple in Kajputana is that known 
as Eklirigii, ‘ be that is worshipped under the form 
of a single // It is also known as Kaila- 

spuri. Mount Kailasa being the Himalajnin seat of 
tne god. It is situated 12 miles from Udaipur, 
the capital of Mevar (H. D. Erskine, Raiputuna 
Gazetteer, \i. A. [1008] 106; Tod, i. 40911.). The 
Kilnas of Mewar combine the function.s of prince 
and priest, and are known as the vice-regents 
(ftiivdn) of the god (Tod, i. 182). With the cult of 
Siva is (combined tliat of his (tonsort Durga. In 
another form she is known as Mama Devi, ‘ mother 
of the gods,’ and round her image are groiij)ed 
those of the other gods {ib. i. .568). Again, as 
Gauri, the ‘yellow’ or ‘brilliant’ godde.ss, prob¬ 
ably representing the rij)e corn, she is the subject 
of a .special cult, when at the Gangaur fe.'^tival her 
image is taken to the lake at Udaijmr and cere¬ 
monially bathed, po.ssilJy in order to free her from 
the la.st year’s iiollution, or as a rain cbarni ; as in 
the wor.snip of the Bona Dea, no male may be 
present at the rite {ib. i. 544 ; JA xxxv. [lOi'GJ 61). 
She is also worshij)j)od as Annapurna, ‘ slie wlm is 
po.ssessed (d food,’ and her mimic marriage to Siva 
IS jicrfonned (Tod, i. 455). In otlier forms she is 
worshipped as ^akambhari, ‘ nourisher of herbs,’ 
Mata Janami, ‘the birth mother,’ and A.s<i])urna, 

‘ she who fulfils desire.’ 

(c) Kf^na ,—In Kajp’^f belief Krsna is the deified 
hero of the Yildava tribe, and he has his seat at 
Mathura {q.v.), where ho sports with tlie gopls, or 
milkmaids. In another form, at Dwarka, ho is 
god of the dark storm-cloud (J. Kennedy, JRAS, 
1907, p. 951 IK). His .shrine is at Nathdwara, ,80 
miles N.N.E. of the city of Udaipur. His image 
is said to have been removed from Mathura to 
escape tlie persecution of Aurangzib; when the 
cart came to this place, the god refused to go 
farther, and a shrine was erected for him, which 
i.s a sanctuary for criminals, receiving donations 
from merchants throughout the Hindu w'orld, and 
his pontili* is a ptusonage of great sanctity and 
authority (Tod, i. 41511'.). H is strange that the 
gentle Ivr^na slionld be worshipped side by side 
with l^iva. On the whole, his cult has cxer(;iscd a 
good eflect on liajput society, and Tod quotes a 
case in which he interposed to prevent satl (i. 428). 

{d) Anr.esfor-cults. —It is tlie jirimary duty of the 
Kajput to visit the cenotaphs of his ancestors in 
the sijason of mourning, and to feed their hungry 
ghosts. Special veneration is jiaid to the mahd- 
satl, or place of sacrifice of faithful wive.s. 

‘The Rajput never enters these places of silence but to per¬ 
form stateil rites, or .anniversary offerings of flowers and water 
to the manes of his ancestors ‘ {ih. i. Oii). 

He also venerates t lie heroes of his sept, as in the 
remarkable court at Mandor, wliicli contains images 
of the lieroes of t he Uatbors {ib. i. 678 f.). 

(e) Tutelary deities. —Each .sept wor.ships its 
tutelary goddess ; Katliaseii or Ha.slitrasena is the 
embodied luck of the Sesodias of Mew.ar, as Nag- 
necha, the serpent, protects the Ihltbors, and 
Vayan Mata the Chavadas, while Khetrapala, 
‘the field-watcher,’ is the patron of agiimilture (f6. 
i. 225 n.). The patron god or goddess of the sept 
used to accompany the chief to battle. On one 
occasion the Katbor god fell into the bands of the 
Kachhwahas of Jaipur. Their primui took him to 
his capital, weddeii him to the Jaipur goddess, 
and returned him with his compliments to Ids 
defeated adversary. ‘Such,’ says 'I’od (ii. 87), 

‘ were the courteous usago.s of Rajput chivalry.’ 


The tutelary god of Kotah is Brajnath or Krsna, 
and the chief at every battle used to carry his 
golden image on his .saddle. He too was lost in 
battle, and it w as many years before he was restored, 
‘ to the great joy of every Hara’ {ib. ii. 418). 

(/) Cult of yoxUhful heroes. —The cult of the 
youthful hero {jmtra) i.s common aim. 14 the Kaj- 
nuts. J.aut, the young hero of Ajmer, is w orshipped 
by the Chaulian sept, and, as he wore at the time 
or his death a silver chain anklet, tliis ornament is 
tabu to the children of the sept (Tod, i. 200 n.). 
The cult is not conlined to youths. Tlie queen of 
Giinor, who killed by moans of a poi.soned robe 
the Mu.salman who attempted to outrage her, 
receives no special worship, but in the spirit of 
sympathetic magic a visit to her tomb cures tertian 
ague {ib. i. 497). 

( 7 ) Worship of natural objects. —Water-spirits 
are lionoure<l by tlirowing coco-nuts into the water. 
The spirit of the Banas river used to raise her hand 
over tlie water to receive the ofl'ering, but, as in 
the common fairy-gift legend, ‘since some unhal¬ 
lowed hand threw' a stone in lieu of a coco-nut, 
the arm has been withdrawn ’ {ib. i. 527 ; PR i. 
287 IK). There wa.s a sun fountain at Valabhi, 
whence at the summons of Raja Siladitya, the 
seven-headed horse w'liich bears the chariot of the 
sun rose to bear him to battle (Tod, i. 179). 

{h) Snake'Uwrship. —The Bushkar lake is pro¬ 
vided w'ith a remarkable snake legend indicating 
a conllict of cults (C. C. Watson, Rajputana 
Gazetteer^ i. A. [1904] 19). The Nagpahehami 
festival, ‘the cobra’s fifth,’ is celebrated in its 
honour (Tod, i. 462). The usual tales are told of 
the .serpent protecting or recognizing the true heir 
to the throne {ih. i. 236, ii. 281). The worsliip of 
snake heroes, like Tejaji, (Juga, and Pipa, is 
common {RR i. 213 f. ; Tod, i. 580). 

(i) Sac7'ed animals and ^rccA\ —Next to the cow', 
the hoar is sacred to the Rfijput, and po.ssihly repre- 
.sents the corn-spirit {GB'^, jit. v., Spirits of the Corn 
and of the Wild, London, 1912, i. 29811'.). Birds 
of augnry are carefully protected, and the pigeon, 
as the bird of love, has become associated w ith the 
erotic cult of Krsna, and is still regularly fed at 
every courthouse in Rajputftna. Among trees the 
varieties of the fig are especially sacred. It w'as 
from a plpal-trco {Ficus reliqiosa) that Xsapurnfi, 
the tutelary goddess of BQndi, appeared to protect 
the queen (Tod, ii. 368). 

( /) Festivals. —The Rajput festivals are numerous 
and interesting. Tlie reader may he referred for 
details to Tod’s classical account (i. 444ff.). But, 
when he compares the ritual with that of Egypt 
and other countries to the west of India, it mu-t 
be remembered that his theories are, to a large 
extent, obsolete. 

Litrraturk.—T he rlassical authority is J. Tod, Annals aixd 
Anto/uitu's 0 / RnjaaVhan, 2 voIh., London, 1829-32 (the original 
ed. is now very sfarce, but it has been often reprinted ; the 
rcferenrcH in the text are from Houtledge’s noj)nlar ed., London, 
1914). For the Rajputs of districts outside Rajputftna see A. 
K. Forbes, liCta .Maid, I.^nidon, 1878 ; H. A. Rose, Glossary oj 
the Tribes aiui Castes 0 / the I'vnjab and the, iV. W. Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, vols. ii., iii., Lahore, 1911-14 ; D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab 
Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883 ; W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes 
of the N. H'. Provinces and Oudh, do. 1890 ; R. V. Russell, 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, London, 1916. 

W. Crooke. 

RAMAISM.— I. History.—Vnisnavi.mn, one of 
the two main division.s of the Hindfl religion, in¬ 
cludes, besides the worshippers of Vii^nu in his 
proper form as a supreme personal god, two large 
sects embracing not only the great majority of the 
Vaii^navitos, but also a very considerable portion of 
the Hindus of to-day. These tw’o parties are the 
votaries respectively of Visnu’s tw'o last incarna¬ 
tions, Kr^irn and Rama.^ iMie cult of Rftma as a 
chief god at the jue^ent day prevails over an ex- 
1 See art. Incarnation (Indian), vol. vii, p. 113. 
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tensive area in India. I5ut Kama was at first only 
an epic heroj for in the original part (bks. ii.- 
vi.) of the lidmayfuia which celebrates his 

life and deeds, he is represented as an essentially 
human character. On tlie other hand, in bks. i. 
and vii., which are admittedly later additions, his 
tlivine nature is fully acce})ted. In another passage 
also {vi. 117), which is without doubt an interpola¬ 
tion, the gods, with Brahma at their head, appear 
and declare Kama, who had till then regarded 
himself as a man, to be Narayana, t.e. Vishnu, the 
highest god. The character of Kama, already a 
model of morality as the hero of the RCinidyana^ 
was still more exalted by later poets, including 
those of the l^urduas ixnd especially by Bhavabhuti 
(first half of the 8th cent. A.D.), the author of two 
Sanskrit dramas concerned with the life of Kftma. 
Having thus become immensely popular, the epic 
hero was before the lapse of many centuries gener¬ 
ally acknowledged, by a people ever prone to deifica¬ 
tion, as an incarnation—an already familiar feature 
of the Hindu religion—of the suj)reme god Visnu. 
Though there is not sufficient evidence to show 
exactly when Kama came to be accepted as an 
avatdry there is good reason to regard this belief 
as having already existed in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. 'riius in the 10th canto of 
Kalidasa’s epic, ihe RftghuvaY/L^tif whicli dates from 
the first hair of the 5th cent. A.D., the f)oet, before 
relating tlie story of Kama’s birth, re^ue.-cnts Vi^nu 
as promising to be born as a son of King Dii^aratha 
for the desirnction of the demon Kavana. I’he 
Vdyu Pu7'Cl7uty which probably belongs to the same 
century, also refers to his divine character. Much 
later, A.i>. 1014, w’e find the Jain author Amitagati 
making the statement that Kama was regarded as 
the all-knowing, all-pervading protector of the 
w orld. But, though the divinity of Kama had thus 
been recognized for centuries, there is no eviden(;e 
that any cult in his honour existed during this long 
period. It cannot, however, have been established 
much later than the llth century A.I). Thus 
iMadhva (y.v.), otherwise called Anandatirtha (the 
founder, in the l.3th cent., of a Vai^nava sect, 
w Inch aimed at confuting not only Sankara’s theory 
of the unreality of the universe and the identity of 
the human soul with the sui)reme deity, but also 
Kftmanuja’s doctrine that Cod is the material cause 
of the world), is declared to have brought the 
image of Kama from Badarikasrama in the Hima¬ 
laya, and to have sent his pupil Naraharitirtha to 
Jagannatha in Orissa, about a.d. 1264, to bring 
back what wmre called the original idols of 
Kama. Heimldii, a voluminous Sanskrit writer 
who flourished in the latter half of the 13th cent., 
descuibes the certmiony connected with the birth 
of Kama on the 9th clay of the bright half of the 
month Chaitra (March-April). An indication of 
the eomi»arative lateness of the cult of Kama as an 
incarnation is tlie fact that, among the 24 names 
of Visnu that are repeated at the present day by 
Vaisiiavites at the i)eginning of every ceremony 
whiidi they perform, the name of Kama does not 
occur, though those of twm other incarnations, tlie 
Dwmrf and the Man-lion, are mentioned. Again, 
while theordinary ceremoniesof Vaisnavism include 
a reiietition even of Vedic /aa7?^m.y, or formula?, 
this is not the case in the cult of Kama. At the 
present day every Hindu is familiar with Kilma’a 
exploits, and throughout the length and breadth 
of India his name is on every one’s lips irrespec¬ 
tively of class, caste, or creed. Thus, when friends 
meet, they often greet each other by uttering 
Kama’s name twice (*Kam, Ram’). No name is 
more frequently given to children,^ and none is 
more often invoked at funerals and in the hour of 
death. 

2 . Literature.— The literature of Ramaism is of 


late origin. There exist in the first place various 
manuals wdiich describe the forms of Kilma-worship 
by means of niantrasy or formula?, and magic 
circles, like those prescribed in the Satvata-Saiiihitd 
for the W'orship of Vasudeva (Visnu). There an; 
besides a few works that set forth the doctrines of 
the Kilmaite faith. The A dhyatina-rdindyana aims 
throughout at expounding the divinity of Kama 
and explaining the relation of the individual soul 
to him as the supreme soul. Sita and KS.ma are 
introduced by tlie author as the exponents of the 
doctrines inculcated in this w'ork. The fifth canto 
of the last book is entitled lidina-qltd^ ‘ the Song 
of Kama,* which is intended to correspond to the 
Krsnaite Bhaqavad-gitd {q.v.)^ and wdiich is nar¬ 
rated by Kama to his brother Laksmana, the 
countppart of Arjuna in the parallel poeni. Tlie 
teaching is monistic throughout, the world and 
the individual soul being described ns illusory, 
while the one sujireme spirit, here Kama, alone 
really exists. Composed of extracts from older 
w ritings, it has no claim to any connexion wdth 
Vedic literature. It is also mentioned as a modern 
treatise by Kkanatha, a xMahilrrij^tra .saint of the 
16th cent., in his Bhdi'd7'th(i-rd777Ctya7\a. There 
is another Kamaist work (published at Madras) 
also entitled Iid77ia-gUd, wdiich is composed in 18 
chapters like the original Bhagavad-qitd. Its con¬ 
tents are narrated by Kd.ma to Han urn an. It is a 
very modern comj)iiation, for it professes to be 
based on the 108 Upmxi^ada, some of wdiich are 
unmistakably very recent. What may he regarded 
as the Bible of the Kamaites is the Rdmcharit- 
mdnaSf an a(laj)tation of Valmiki’s Rdmdyana, 
composed in Hindi by Tulasi Dasa, the greatest of 
modern Hindu poets, in the 16th century. What 
the Bhdjqnvnta Purdna and the Bhagrwad-gUd are 
to tlie krsnaite, Tulasi I)ri.sa’s poem, together with 
the Sanskrit Rd7)\dy(tnay is to the many millions 
in N. India whose vernacular tongue is llindi. 

Doctrine.—The following are the doctrines 
held by all Kamaites in common: ( 1 ) the deity is 
not devoid of qualities (as is brahi7i(i7iy the im¬ 
personal w'orld-soiil of Sankara); ( 2 ) Visnu is the 
supreme deity and should be the object of worship 
together with Laksmi, his wife; (3) Kama is the 
human incarnation, or avatdry of Vi.snu; (4) 

KamA,nuja and all the great teachers who have 
succeeded him are also avatars of Visnu, Tlie 
lirst tliree of these doctrines allbrd a parallel to 
the conceptions of Western religion. Like Jahw'eh, 
Visnu is a personal supreme deity w'ho is an object 
of w'orsliip, while the relation of Kfinm, as a human 
manifestation of the supreme deity, to Visnu is 
analogous to that of Christ to God. The KAmaist 
attitude resembles that of a Western deist who 
might adopt Christ as the main object of his de¬ 
votions. 

4 , Sub-sects,—KAmAnanda, fifth disciple in .suc- 
ce.ssion from Kamanuja, from whose school he 
seceded, w’as the founder of the Kamaite sect which 
goes by the name of Kaniaw^ats, in the 14th century.^ 
A teacher named Kilh, separated from Kamananda 
by a .successive series of several disciples, founded 
tlie Khaki (q.v.) sect, which is a striking example 
of the tendeiK^ of Hinduism to eclecticism and 
compromise. See also art. Kamanuja. 

Literature.— H. H. Wilson, A Sketch of the Religioutt Secfn 
of the UindxLSy new ed. {Select Works, 1.), London, 18(J1, pp. 4(5, 
64-67, 63-66, 67 f., 98 f. ; W. J. Wilkins, Modern JJifiduisni, 
do. 1887; G. A. Grierson, JA x\ii, (1893] 227 ; M. Monier- 
Williams, Brahmanism and IJinduistn^, London, 1891 ; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Vai^T^avisrn, Saivixm, and Minor Religious 
Systems AP iii. vi.), Strassburg, 1913, pp. 46-48. 

A. A. JVlACDONELL. 

RAMAKRSNA. — Ramakrsna is the adopted 
name of one or the three leaders of the revival of 
Hinduism during the latter half of the 19th cent., 
1 See art. RamXnaxdIs. 
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the other two DayAnanda Sarasvati (1824-83 

and Svam! Vivekaiianda (1862-1902). All three 
adopted in early youth the life of the ascetic 
devotee—striking illustrations of the deeply-rooted 
conviction which prevails among Hindus that re¬ 
nunciation iq.v,) is the highest religious ideal, an< 
which for more than two thousand years has letl 
innumerahle young Indians to give up home, 
marriage, ^)roperty, and money for the attainmen 
of union witli (lod. 

I. Life.—tduladliar Chatterji, the son of a noo 
hut orthodox IJrahman, was born on 20th Keh. 
1834, in the village of Kamarpukur, situated ir 
the Hugli district of Bengal. Losing his fathe 
when he was seventeen, he migrated to Calcutta,, 
where for a few years he earned his living as a 
piljdri, or ministrant attending to the worship oi’ 
the household idols in Hindu families. In 1855, 
when a tem])lo of the goddess KAli, built on the 
bank of the Ganges by a rich Bengali lady named 
Kani Kilsmoni, a few miles from Calcutta, was 
opened, his elder brother w'as appointed chief 
priest, while he himself not long after became one 
of the assistants. His religious instinct, of which 
he had showm signs as a boy, now' developed into 
passionate worship of tJie image of KAli in the 
tem])Ie. 'I’liinking of her as the mother of the 
universe and as his own mother, he used to sing 
hymns, talk, and i)ray to her by the hour till he 
became unconscious or the outer world. He w'ould 
tlien t)a,ss into the state of religious trance called 
smnddhi^ which often lasted for hours, and in 
which the action of the pulse and the heart became 
imperceptible. When he was twenty-five, his 
relatives, hoping to cure him of his religious 
ecstasies, induced him to undergo the usual cere¬ 
mony of child-marriage, though his bride w'as only 
six and w'ould not live with him as his wife till she 
W'as eleven or twelve years old. Returning to the 
temple and being now convinced that it w'as 
])Ossihle to see the deity visibly, ho renewed his 
• levotions w'ith such intensity that he neglected 
his duties and could no longer retain his oflictial 
position. So he left the tenrplo and settled in a 
neighbouring w'ood, where for the next twelve 
years he lived a life of strenuous prayer and self- 
repression in continuous elforts to attain union 
with Go<l. Having as yet received no education 
or training, he was helped during this period in his 
aspirations (irst by a Brahman nun, w ho instructed 
liim in yoga, or the system of exercises [iroducing 
mental concentration, and in the T<(ntras, or 
manuals dealing w ith the worship of KAli and the 
theology concerned with her cult. Afterwards he 
came for nearly a year under the intbience of an 
ascetic named Totapuri, w'ho expounded to him 
the monistic Vedanta doctrine of Sankara, that 
God is impersonal, that the human soul is identical 
with (iod, that the world is an illusion, and w'ho 
taught him the highest stage of religious trance 
in which every trace of consciousness disappears. 
Totapuri also initiated him as a snnnydsi, or 
ascetic who renounces every worldly attachment. 
In accordanci? with the practice of such devotees, 
Gadadhar now' assumed a new' name. Hencefor¬ 
ward he w as kmnvn as Kamakrs^na; and later he 
received from his friends the title of Taramahanisa, 
w'hich is given only to ascetics of jirofound know'- 
ledge and sanctity. After Totapiiri's dejiarture 
he lived for six months almost continuously in a 
state of exalted religious trance. This condition 
ended in a severe attack of dy.sentery, from w'hich, 
however, he recovered after a month or two. 

Ramakr^na now entered on a new phase of re¬ 
ligious aspiration — the craving to realize the 
Vaii^nava ideal of passionate love for God. This 
aim he sought to realize by imagining himself one 
of the great devotee.s of ancient stories. Thus at 


length in a trance he saw the beautiful form of 
Krsna. Now he w as satislied ; he had at last 
achieved mental peace. By this time (1871) he 
was thirty-seven years of age and Avas becoming 
famous. His wdfe, who was now eighteen, came 
to see him. When he explained that, being a 
sannydsi, he could not live Avith her as her husband, 
she agreed to reside at the temple as his pupil and 
be taught by him hoAv to serve God; she thus 
remained a devoted disciple till the end of his life. 
She survived her husband many years, during 
w Inch she regarded him as an incarnation of God 
Himself, an<l endeavoured to further the work 
that he liad begun. 

Though as an ascetic he no longer had any caste, 
he now began to feel that he had not yet given up 
his Brahman prejudices toAvards the loAver orders. 
Having accordingly resolved to do the Avork of 
men of the lowest caste, he acted as a scavenger in 
the temple and cleansed it like a Pariah during the 
night. He also collected and ate the fragments of 
food left by the beggars Avho Avere daily fed at the 
temple, ami Avho included Muhammadans, out- 
castes, and bad characters. 

The last stage in his religious development Avas 
the result of a dcav desire that arose in him to 
knoAV and understand other religions. Thus he 
Aveiit to live Avith a Muhammadan saint, becom¬ 
ing temporarily a Muhammadan in dress, manner 
of life, and religious practice. He then turned 
to Christianity and once shav Jesus in a vision, 
beirm unable for three days after to think or 
sneak of anything else but of Him and His love. 
These experienc(5s led him to the conclusion that 
all religions are true, ns being various paths 
leading to the same goal. 

At the end of 1872 one of his intimate friends. 
Pandit Vaisnava Charan, took him to Cahmtta, 
Avhere he stayed till the beginning of the following 
year. During this visit he made tlie acquaintance 
of Dayananda Sarnsvati, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj. About 1875 Keshab Chunder Sen, one of 
the leaders of the Brahma Samftj, made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Ramakisna, and, becoming deeply 
impressed by his devotion and conversation, Avent 
to see him often, occasionally accompanied by a 
number of his adherents, and drcAV public attention 
to his merits both by talking and by Avriting about 
him. The result Avas that Kamakrsna Avas noAv 
visited at his temple by many educated Hindus 
from Calcutta, and also made the acquaintance of 
the young men Avho became his attached pupils 
and continued his Avork after his death. His con¬ 
versation is described as brilliant, and Avas listened 
to by many noted Indians avIio Avent to see him at 
bis temple. During the last .seven years of his 
ife he Avas constantly engaged in talking to his 
vi.sit(>rs. He never Avrote anything, even in this 
ast period ; but his diseij)les made copious notes 
n Bengali of his sayings, of Avhich several collee- 
dons AA'ere published after his death. He was 
e.s.seiitially a conver.sationalist, and not a formal 
Instructor; indeed, he regularly disclaimed the 
status of a guru, or teacher. According to the 
testimony of his most celebrated disciple, Svfimi 
Vivekaiianda, his conversation was of tAvo main 
ypes. On the one liaiid, he represented himself 
IS the servant of all human beings and would never 
daim any high position. On the other hand, he 
w'ould speak of himself not only as posse.ssing all 
poAver and all knoAvIedge, but as the re-incarnated 
^onl that had once been born as Rama, as Krsna, 
ir as Buddha. Such things were not said in any 
-pirit of arrogance, but os a result of his intense 
realization of the VedAnta doctrine of the identity 
)f the individual soul with the impersonal God. 

I'lie incessant labour of speaking to the increas- 
ng croAvds of men and Avomen that came to see 
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him at the temple of Dakbinesvara at last told on 
his health. In 1885 he he^an to sutler from an ' 
atlection of the throat, wliicli after a time develo])ed 
into cancer. He was removed to Calcutta, where 
he was attended by the best physicians. They 
advised him to keep the strictest silence; but he 
could not refrain from addressing; the crowds that 
gathered wherever he went. He would still fall 
into trances, on awaking from whitth he would 
talk incessantly as before. Even when his throat 
became .so constricted that he could liardly swallow 
even liquid food, he continued his ellorts, cheerful 
and undaunted, till 15(h March ISSG. On that 
day he fell into a sdvmdhi from which lie never 
returned. After his death a group of his disciples 
decided to devote their lives to the spread of hi.s 
teaitliing, and to become sannydsis. The most 
prominent of these was Narendra Nath Dutt, a 
Bengali, who on becoming an ascetic took the 
name of Vivekfinanda. 

2 . Habits and character.—Hamakr.sna had not 
many personal traits. Though a smivydsi, he not 
only dressed, but lived, like an ordinary Bengali. 
He is «lescrihe<l by one of his disciples as distin¬ 
guished by profound humility and childlike tender¬ 
ness, the outward manihistation of which was a 
singular sweetness of expression. His character 
was simple, for every detail of his life can he 
explained from the one motive of a passion for 
God, which masteretl his whole being. It was this 
that made him at an early age enter the life of a 
snnnydx), in which he renounced all earthly ties 
and by tremendous self-repre.^sion completely con¬ 
quered the .sex instinct and Hc([uired a hatred of 
money. His aversion to gold and silver became 
.so great that he could not even touch them, and 
the simple contact of a coin, even when he was 
asleep, would make him shrink convulsively. In 
his later days he could touch no metal, not even 
iron. Mathuranatha, the son-indaw of the found¬ 
ress of the temple, repeatedly ottered to hand the 
temple over to him together with a property yield¬ 
ing an income of 25,000 rupees a year, but he 
refused and threatened to leave the place if the 
offer were pre.ssed. A gift of 25,000 rupees pre.ssed 
on liim by another wealthy man was similarly 
declined. His deep sincerily and exclusive de¬ 
votion to God won liim the boumlle.s.s love and 
reverence of his disciples, who regarded him as a 
divine person. 

3 , Belief.--Kaniakrsna had no proper education. 
He knew no Sanskrit and scarcely any English, 
and he possessed no scholarly knowledge even of 
Bengali. Never having had any systematic train¬ 
ing in philosophy, and deriving, with the aid of a 
retentive memory, practically all tliat he knew of 
it from his occasional intercour.se with the religious 
teachers with wliom lie came in contact at his 
teinjile, he neither was nor claimed to he the 
founder of a new religion. Hi.s belief regardiim 
God and the relation of God to man and the world 
was based on the Vedanta system. It may be 
summed up thus : God is iinknowal)le and utterly 
beyond the reach of man ; on the other hand, every 
human being and every thing that exists is a 
manifestation of God, who is so truly all that is 
that everything that happens is in a sense done 
by Him, and therefore moral distinctions become 
obliterated in Him. Hence, as lie looked upon 
every human being as a manifestation of God, 
Ramakr^ria would, if he met an unfortunate, bow 
down before her in adoration. Bike every ordinary 
Hindu, he also regarded all deities as mamfesta- 
tions of the imjiersonal Supreme Soul. But he 
believed the goddess Kali to he the chief manifesta¬ 
tion cf God as the divine mother of the uniyer^. 
He v/orshipped her more than any other 

and that by means of idols ; for he implicitly held 


the Hindu belief that the divinity fills every one 
of his own idols with his presence. He further 
shared the ordinary Hindu idea of the guru, or 
spiritual teacher, declaring tliat the di.scijile should 
never criticize his own guru and mu.st unquestion- 
ingly obey hi.s behests. Thus he was a true Hindu, 
and was always ready to defend the wliole of 
Hinduism. In these res[)ects he was only one of 
the multitude of very devoted Hindus who might 
have lived at any time during the last 2000 
years. 

4. Distinctive doctrine.—AVhat ditrerentiated his 
belief Irom tliat of other u'vivers of Hinduism was 
the doctrine that all religions are true, becau.se in 
their inner e.sseiiee they are identical, and that 
each man should therefore remain in tlie religion 
in wlii(di he has lieen born. In ordt^r to illustrate 
the idea of the liarniony of all religions and of the 
part jdayed by Kannikisna in introdiieing it to 
Keshab Churider Sen, a pupil of liis caused to he 
painted a symbolical picture in which a Cliristiau 
church, a Muhammadan mosque, and a Hindu 
temple appear in the backgiound, while on one 
side in front Kilmakisna is jiointing out to Keshab 
a grtmp in which Christ and (diaitanya are danc¬ 
ing together, and a Mulianirnadan, a Confiicianist, 
a Sikh, a Barsi, an Aiiglican, and various Hindus 
are standing round, liamakrsiia’s universalistic 
theory of the truth of all religions fiirnkshes a 
strong defence of Hinduism because it implies that 
no Hindu .should abandon his religion either as a 
whole or in any of its individual doctrines. 

Li i KRATttRK.—F. Max Mliller, Jidinakriskxia: Ifis Life and 
Saj/itufs, London, 1898 (the best biography, together with a 
collection of Ranmkr^>na’ij sayings); P. C. Morumdar, Parama- 
haihsa limnakunhi^a'^, Calcutta, 1910 ; (M. N. Gupta], The 
GvepH of Sri lidrnakrishna, Madras, 1912; Svaml Viveka- 
nanda, j/j/ Master (a lecture), Calcuitta, 19U ; J. N. Farquhar, 
Mtnlern Religioxu Move inputs in India, New York, 1915, pp. 
188-200. The work of the Ranmkr^pa mission is described in 
the Hindoo Patriot, 14th OcU 1912. 

A. A. Macdonkll. 

RAMANANDIS, RAMAWATS.— Tlie Kamfl- 
nandis or Kamawats are an important Vaisnava 
sect in N. Iiulia, numbering trom 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000. Their foiiiuler was Kamananda, a 
teacher who was fifth in descent from Ilarn&nuja 
(r/.v. ), the Bhaktmudht giving the succes.sion as 
(1) Kamanuja, (2) I U v ncharya, (3) Ilariyilnanda, 
(4) KAghavilnanda, (5) KAmanamla. According to 
the N. Indian tradition regarding Rilmananda’s 
life and times, RfigliavAnauda was a prominent 
teacher of the Sri Vaisnava cliurch founded by 
Ramanuja. He travelled over India spreading its 
doctrines, and finally settled in Benares. In the 
year 4400 of the Kaliyuga, corresjKmding to A.D. 
1299,' KamAnanda was horn at Biayaga, the 
modern Allahabad. His father was a Kanyakuhja 
Bnihinaua named Punyasa«lana (or Bharikarma 
or Hevala), and his mother’s name was Susila. 
The child was named Ramadatta, and, as he grew 
lip, he acquired knowletlge rajiiilly, so that by the 
time he wa.s twelve years old he had become a 
finished pandita, and went to Benares to study 
religiou.H philosophy. There he atlaehed himself 
to a Smarta teacher, who followed the Advaita 
philosophy of SahkaracliArya,* One day he 
happened to meet KaghavAnanda, wlio had the 
powder of foretelling future events, and who ex¬ 
pressed his sorrow that KAiiiadatta had not yet 
taken refuge with Hari (i.e. K.ama), as hi.s days 
were fulfilled and he had hut a short time to live. 
RAmadatta returned to his SmArta teacher and 
reported the conversation. The teaclier had to 

1 So all native authorities. Bhllga^.^n PrasAda (lihaktamdla, 
p. 482) refers to eight or nine, and quotes three. Tradition 
says that it was 162 ^ ears after RainAnuJa’s death, which would 
thus have occurred in a.d. 1137. 

2 It is noteworthy that both H&manuja and Raminanda are 
represented as having begun by being followers of SaAkara, 
and later to have seen the error of their ways. 
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confess tliat the prediction was a true one, and 
that he himself could utVer no reiue«ly. He there 
fore recommended him to tlirow Idmself on th 
mercy of Rii^diavananda. Rama<latta did so, an( 
Ra^diavananda received him, taucjht him the Sr: 
Vaisnava initiatory mnntra,^ and clianj'e<l hi: 
name to Ram.ananda. He also instructed liim in 
the yoga metliods of supjiression of breatli, etc. 
leadin'? the nractiser into intense mental ahsorp 
lion, and, wneii the time for iiis death arrived 
with their aid, put him into a trance. Deatlicaim 
to take him away, hut, lirnliri'? him in this deatli 
like condition, departed leaving liiiu unharmed 
Rjimananda then awoke from his trance, arn 
thenceforth devoted himself to attending on am 
learning from Raghavananda, who blesHe<i him am 
gave him the boon of an exceptionally long life.' 
After serving his gurti for a considerable time, he 
went on a pilgrimage over the greater part o 
India. A persistent tradition asserts that he evci 
visited the island of ( Jangasagara at the mouth of 
the Gati'O's, and that there he discovered (he site 
of Kanila’s InM initage, all trace of which had Ion 
been lost. Alter comj)leting his j)ilgrimage he re¬ 
turned to IJenares, and settled at I’anchgJinga(IhaG 
where his footprints can still be seen by the 
faithful. 

The Sri Vaisnava church, of which Raghavan- 
anda and Ramananda were members, allows only 
llrahmanas to occu]»y the post of tea<‘her, ami 
imposes upon all the strictest ruhis as to the 
preparation and consumption of food. When 
Ramananda returned from his long wanderings, 
he essayed to rejoin the brotherhood, but they 
rcifused to recedve him, alleging that it must have 
been impossible for him during his peregrinations 
to carry out all these observances. I'hcy accord 
ingly demanded that Raghavananda shouhl impose 
a penance upon him. Ramananda resisted this, 
and in the discussion tliat ensued Raghavananda 
Hnally solved the problem by deciding that 
Ramananda must go his own way, and might form 
a sect of his own. This quarrel thus resulted in 
one of the most momentous revolutions that have 
occurred in the religious history of N. India. Its 
ellects were by no means confined to Rajuananda’s 
immediate di'^cijdes, for his teaching worked as a 
leaven upon the beliefs of nearly the whole j)Oj>u- 
lation. Ramananda took Wisgurii at liis word, and 
founded the Ramawat sect—also nowa<iays called, 
after him, the sect of the Ramanandis. The philo¬ 
sophical system is the same as that of Rinmlriuja 
{q.v.) and need not detain us; but Ramamija 
wrote for Rralimanas and in Sanskrit, and imposed 
a rule of ceremonial purity that was .striert in the 
extreme. Ramananda, by his expulsion from the 
brollierhood for an imaginary impurity, was con¬ 
verted to broader notions. His ethical system wa.s 
based, not on .sjiiritual pride, but on spiritual 
Immility. It was developed in various directions 
by bis successors, but tbrougb all their teaching 
we lind insistence ever laid upon two great 
principles : (1) that [icrfect bhakti, or faith in (lod, 
consists in perfect love diriaitcnl to (lod, ami (2) that 
all servants of God are br<^thers. Ramananda 
called his followers ‘ Avadhiita,’ be('au.se they 
liad ‘shaken oil’ the bonds of narrow-mindedness. 
His follower, Kabir, carried this doctrine of 
catholicity still farther, and it reached ils full 
develojiment, and — what i.s more — its general 
acceptance by the masses of Hinddstan, seven 
generations later, through the Morks of modern 
India’s greatest poet, Tulasi Dana. 

The most striking point about Ramananda’s 

t Orh Rdmnya nainah. 

Ttie Ic^fiid of Ini'? boon is of some iiiiiiort.'inoe. Krunfinanda 
joe8 seem actualty to tiav e lived to a y^rcat Nahli.^ J)axa 

takes imins to record that he ‘bore his l>ody for a ^ory loiijf 
tiiia*,’ aTid tradition says that he lived Ill years. 


teaching, and that which has so captured the mind 
of liiditi as to be enshrined in a proverbial saying, 
is tliat, so long as a man or woman has genuine 
loving faith in the Supreme, his or her caste and 
nosition in life are matters of no importance. 
The Sri Vaisnavas admitted only Rralimanas as 
teachers, and only people of high caste as lay 
members. Rut Ramananda jieniiitted no sucli 
bouiid.s. As the saying referred to above says, he 
taught: 

jdti pnti puchhai naht kul, 

llari ku bhajai, 86 llari kau hOl, 

‘ Let no one ask a man’s caste or with whom he eats. If a man 
shows love to Ilari, he is Ilari's own.' 

Hari is the name given to the Sujweine when 
allusion is made to him as a loving fatlier, and, in 
this character, it is to tlie incarnation of Viisiiu as 
Raniachandra, the hero of the Ihlnidyana, that 
(he devotion of Ramananda and his followers was 
more particularly directed. H is initiatory mantra, 
or formula, was the words ‘ Sri Rama,’ the saluta¬ 
tion among members of the community being ‘ Jaya 
Sri Rama,’ ‘Jaya Rama,’ or ‘Sit/l Rama.’ 

Ramananda bail twelve chief disciples <;r 
apostles, and the list shows his disregard for caste 
in matter.s of religion. They were:’ (1) Anan* 
tananda, (2) Sukhananda, (3) Surasuranamia, (4) 
Narahariyananda, (5) Ripa, (6) Kabir, (7) Rbava- 
nanda, (8) Sena, (9) Dbanil, (10) Rai Dasa, (11) 
Radmavati, (12) Surasari. 

Of these nos. 11 and 12 were women. Regardinjf Padmi- 
vati nothinjf is known. Surasari was the wife of Snrasura- 
nanda, and the Bhaktainnla (Oti) tells a pretty story of how she 
was once wandering alone in the forest prayini^, when she was 
attacked l)y Musalman robbers. Thereupon Rima took the 
form of a lion, and ^fuarded her, like another Una, till she was 
out of danger. 

Anantananda was Rftmftnanda's first disciple. He is most 
famous as the apostle of the Jodhpur country, the king of which 
he converted hv a miracle at Satnbhar, recalling that of the 
barren flg-tree In Mk {Bhaklamdla, 32). The third in de¬ 
scent from Anantananda, in line of teacher and pupil, was N&hh.\ 
Dasa, the author of the Bhaktamdla. 

Sukhananda was a poet. His hymns arc famous, and have 
been collected in a volume entitled the Sukhasdgara {Bhak- 
tatndla, 04). 

Surasur&nanda, the husband of Surasari, was famous for 
his faith. The Bhaktainala (05) tells a curious story about him, 
the lesson of which reminds us of Mk 71*. A wicked Musalman 
^ave him and his disciples [cakes secretly mixed with flesh (an 
impurity), lie accepted them as food offered in the name of the 
leity, and they all ate the foexi. Then the Musalman told the 
<li8i:i|>Ie9 0 f the jiresence of meat in the cakes. They came to their 
master in alarm at the defilement that they had incurred. Rut he 
replied that they had not eaten the fond in faith, and bade them 
k omit. They did ho, and meat issued trom their mouths. Then 
he \omited, and showed them that by his faitli the impure 
meat had been trarisuhslaiitiai ed uitx) leaves of the holy tuiasV 
lant. He is of inijukrtance, for through him Tulasi Dasa traced 
ilia descent from Ramananda in line of teacher and pupil. 

A ('urious legend is told about Narahariy&nanda. One day, 
•eing in want of fuel to dress food for a party of holy men, he 
took an a\e, and went to a temple of D6vi and cut away from it 
a suflK’ient portion of wood.'-^ Dfivi promised, if he wouhl 
desist from spoiling her temple, to give him a daily supply of 
’uel, and so it came about. A covetous and unregenerate 
leigbbour, hearing of this, thought that he would follow the 
»aiiit’s example, but, as soon as he applied hi.s axe, Devi 
iMacked him, and wounded him so grievously that, when people 
;anie for him, they found him at death’s door. Devi sjiared him 
)tily on condition that for the rest of his life he would supply 
s’arahariyanamla’s wants in the way of fuel { Bhaktainnla; 67). 

Pipa was a Rajput raja of Oagarauii. He was originally a 
worsinpper of De\i, but was commanded by her in a dream to 
become a disciple of Ramananda. Ramananda refused to accept 
him, saAing that he had no dealings w’ith men of war like him, 
•nd, when Pipa persisted, angrily told him to go and fall into a 
veil. Pipa at oii<‘e tried to «;ast himself into the well in tlie court- 
ard of Ramanatida’s house, and was with difticulty stoyijied by 
he hy.slanders. Ramananda then took pity on him, and received 
lim on probation as a disciole. After a year’s trial he w'as 
ully admitted, abandoned all his early possessions, and, in 
ipite of the remonstrances of his family, set out with Rama- 

^ The list given by Wilson (Reliffious Sects, p. 66 ) is Incorrect, 
Deing based on a mistranslation of the Dhaktamala. 

* Almost the only stringent duty laid upon the followers of 
tUmananda was that of showing hospitality to wandering holy 
wen. The necessity of providing the means for this seems to 
lave been held to justify almost any course of conduct. 'Ve 
ihall see extreme instances of this in the case of Pipa. Ct. also 
he storv of DhanS, (>elow. 
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nanda on a pil^rrimaffe to Dvaraka, accoiupaiiied bv Sita 
Sahachari, one of his wives, who had become as ardent a 
devotee as himself. 

The BhaktaintHa devotes much space to Pipa, and narrates or 
alludes to a Kreat number of le^fends rej^arding him and his wife. 
Home of them are ^iven by Wilson (p. 57 IT.). Two or three of 
the lejfends retcarding Sita Sahachari illustrate the lengths to 
which Kamawats arc supposed to be willing logo in order to 
fuHil the duty of hospitality to wandering saints. She is repre¬ 
sented as a peculiarly holy woman and as a devoted wife, and 
yet, on more than one occasion, she was ready to sacrifice her 
chastity In order to provide the means for carrying out this 
duty, being each time saved from the last extremity by miracu¬ 
lous intervention {Bhaktanulla, 61). 

Kabir (ib. CO) was a Musalmitn weaver. It was through him 
that Nanak ShAh, the founder of the Sikh religion, inherited 
much of llamananda’s teaching (see EJiE vii. 632). 

The Bhaktamdla gives no narticulai-s concerning BhS.va- 
nanda, beyond mentioning his name, nor can the present 
writer find anything about him elsewhere except an anonymous 
couplet praising his devotion to Rama and his wisdom. 

Send, was a barber by caste (for the tradition concerning him 
see art. SRnapantiiIs). 

Dhana was a simple peasant. He belonged to the Jat caste, 
which is notorious for the boorish ness of its peasant members. 
The account of him given by the Bhaktarnala (62) tells that one 
day some wandering saints asked him for food, and he gave them 
the only grain that there was in the house—that v\hich had 
been reserved for seed. To conceal the pious theft from his 
parents, he proceeded to plough a field, into which he pretended 
to sow the grain. He was subjected to much ridicule from 
neighbours who knew the facts of the case ; but, as time went 
on, a miraculous crop sprang up in the field, which surpa'^sed 
the crops of those who laughed at him. On one occa.son he 
saw a Brahmaya worshipping a sa(;red idlagrdyn-a stone, ami, in 
his simplicity, asked him for a similar object of devotion. The 
other picked up an ordinary pebble, and, giving it to the silly 
boor, said, ‘ Here is your god. Take it home and worship it.* 
Dhana, looking upon it os a representation of Rama, carried it 
home, and teiuled it with great devotion. The god, pleased at 
the simple faith of the peasant lad, came to him in person, in 
the character of a fellow-Jjlt^, and served him as a ploughman. 
After some time he recommended Dhana to go to Benares and 
hec'ome Kamananda’s discijile. He did so, and, after receiving 
instruction from the teacher, returned home. There he again 
saw his ploughman, and, his eyes being opened, he recognized 
him as R.ima. Tlie god then blessed him and departed, and 
Dhana remained at home, carrying on his household duties, and 
worshipping the Supreme. 

Rai Dasa {Bhaktamdla, 69)w'a8 aChamAr, or leather-worker, 
and belonged to one of the most degraded and despised castes 
(for particulars see art. Rai DAsls). 

This account of Kaniananda’s twelve apostles, 
childish though .some of the legends may appear, 
is interesting, and is typical of the doctrine or the 
equality of all men and women before (Jod. 
While we may assume that such men as Ananta- 
nanda and Sukh.ananda were Biahnianas, the list 
also contains a Musalmiln, a professional soldier, a 
barber, a boorish Jat, and, lowest of the low, K«ai 
Dasa, the Chanijlr. Note also the important 
position assigned to women. It is true that in all 
the sects of the Vaij^nava reformation (see EIlE ii. 
548) women saints are freiiuently met with, hut, 
so far as the present writer is aware, Kamananda 
was the only teacher who placed the sexes on 
an equality by calling two women to be his 
ai)Ostles. 

According to modern belief, Ramaimnda w’as a 
direct re-incarnation of Kamachandra, and each of 
his twelve apostles was also an incarnation of 
some subordinate god or demi-god. Thus Anan- 
tananda was an incarnation of Brahma, Sukha- 
nanda of Siva, Surasurananda of Narada, Kabir of 
Prahlada, SCma of Bliisma, Kai Dasa of Yama, and 
so on. Kamananda borrowed from his nredecessors 
the title ananda, ‘joy,’ which he added to the 
names of most of his disciples, to indicate the joy 
of their devotion to Kama. Probably the full 
names of Pipa, Sena, and Dhana were thus 
JMpananda, Senananda, and Dhanananda. Not 
being Brahmanas, they could he addres.sed famili¬ 
arly, and it is a common familiar custom in India 
to omit the final syllables of a name, just as we 
say ‘ Will ’ for ‘ William.’ 

Although the great claim of Kamananda to 
recognition is his insistence on the c([uality of all 
believers, a corollary of this teaching abso de.serves 
more than a pa.ssing notice. The doctrines of his 


predecessors, the Kiimanuja.s, were, in N. India, 
taught only in Sanskrit. Their scriptures were 
learned books, written for learned men, in a 
learneil language. But, for Kamananda, with dis¬ 
ciples like Kabir, Pina, Sena, Dhana, and Kai 
Dasa, who were not Sanskrit scholars, this was 
intolerable. His teaching was therefore everywhere 
in the vernacular, and his followers wrote their 
hymns and other similar comnositions in one or 
other of the various dialects of Hindi. He himself 
wrote little that has come down to us, hut—not to 
mention the less known works of men like Sukha- 
nanda—his successor Kabir was one of the most 
voluminous authors in that language. It was 
largely owing to the intlmuiee of Bamananda and 
his lollowers that Hindi became a literary langunge, 
and not only was its most shining light, Tuhi.^i 
Dasa. a devout Kamawat, but all his poetry was 
written under the direct iiilluence of Kriiiiananda's 
tea,ching. The debt which the literature of 
liindostan owes to Kamananda cannot be over¬ 
estimated. 

While we may be fairly certain that Kamananda 
wa.s born in a.d. P21)1), the date of his death i.s 
involved in some ohseurity. The popular tradition 
is that he died in Samvat in 1467 ( = A.D. 1410). 
This would give him a life of 111 years, which is 
impuohable. We can, however, accept the tradi¬ 
tion, home out, as it is, by the direct statement of 
the r>h<tktamCda^ that he had an exceptionally 
loim lite, and this would authorize us to state that 
he nved during the greater part of the 14th century 
A.D. He was thus contemporary with the later 
Khilji kings, and with nearly all the kings of the 
hou.se of Tughlak. In his youth occurred the 
famous sack of Chitaur by 'Alau’d-din Khilji, and 
his rijie manhood corresponded with the in.sanely 
tyrannous rule of Muhammad Tughlak. If he 
lived to the age of 99, he saw the invasion of 
India by 'I'amerlane, and the sack and massacre of 
Delhi. It is impossible not to believe that this 
serie.s of calamities exercised mu<;h influence on 
Kamananda, and that his doctrine of faith in the 
benignant and heroic Kamachandra, ottered to all 
classes of the community, owed much of its ready 
acceptance to the sulhaings then being under¬ 
gone by the Indian people under cruel, alien 
rule. 

Of Kamfinanda’s twelve apostles three—Kabir, 
Scnil, and Kai Dasa—founded branch sects of their 
own. The others contented themselves witli 
preaching the doctrines of tlieir master. Separate 
articles are devoted to Kabir, Sena, and the Kni 
Dasis. Kabir was the only one of these three 
that really founded a sect. The other two so- 
called sects are little more than separate groups of 
Kflimlnandis called after the respective names of 
the teachers from whom they are spiritually 
descended. Through tlie preaching of the.se 
twelve and of their followers tlie nure and cliastc 
worship of Kama became widely spread over 
Hindustan, and suceessfully competetf with the 
more sen.suous worship of Kr.sna and Kadha that 
centred round Vrndiivana, and reached its culmi¬ 
nating point in the erotic rayituresof the Kridhfival- 
lahhis {q.v, ; see also artt. Bhakti-Maroa, vol. ii. 
p. 545, and VALLABllACHARis). 

Literature.-— Numerous books have been published In Hindi 
devoted to the life and teaching of Rainannnda. The onl\ 
really authoritative work Is the Bhaktarnala (.SO f) of Nabhd 
Dasa, with PriyS, D&sa's commentary ; the best ed. is that of 
Sitdrfliina4arat;a Bhagavan Prasdda (Benares, 1905), in which are 
iven extracts from the contents of the more modern works 
ealing w’ith R&mAnarida. A summary (not always correct) of 
the statements in the Bhaktarnala will be found in H. H. 
Wilson, Sketch of the Religions Sects of the Uiiidns, London, 
1861, pp. 46 (T., 64 ff. ; other European accounts are based on 
this, and reproduce Wilson’s mistakes. Fc^ a briefer summary 
see R. G. Bhandarkar, Fa^’pawim, Saicisin, and Minor 
Religions Systems {-GlAP iii. 6), Strasshurg, 1918, p. 66f. 
Other Indian accounts that may be consiiR«d with adNaiiinir*- 
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are Dhruva Dasa, lihaktatuannrall, od. Radhakr^r.ia Dasa 
(Naffan Prachariyi SahliA), Henares, lODl, p. ; Jivarama 
Srirdni'kiiptakaM • h/iaklatiuila, Hankipur, 1S87, verse 10If. 
Harischandra, I'ai-. navatiarva.'iva, (lo., n.d., p. 14. 

The ai'count ^(iven in the present arti(de is based entirely on 
Indian authorities. GEORGK A. (iRIERSON. 

RAMANUJA. — Tradition datin" from the 
13tli Cent. A.D. ascribes the birth of Itamamija t< 
the year 938 of tfie J^aka epoch ( = A.l). 1016-17). 
In his youth he lived at Coiijeeveraui, and wa.s « 
j)iij)il of Yildavaprakas.*}, an adherent of the strict 
Atlvaita philosophy of Sankara. Kanianuja, how 
ev(!r, fell under the inlluence of the V^aisuavi.su 
which had been made current by the ellorts of the 
Alvars in the Tamil country, and sejiarated on this 
ground from his prece|>tor, attac^liing himself 
in.stead to Yamunamuni, who rejuesented the 
plnlosoiiliical a.spect of tlie creed of the Alvlirs. In 
<iue course he buceeeded his new teaelier /is the 
head of tliis scliool of opinion, and settled at Srirah- 
gam near Trichinopoly, where most of his life was 
spent. In his old a>.;e lie is said to liave fallen 
under the disfavour of the Chola king, Kulottuhga, 
wlio was an adherent of Saivi.Mu, and to have 
removed his re.sidencci in Mi96 to the dominions of 
the Iloysala ininces of jNIysore, wliere in 1098 he 
succeeded in conveiting to his faith llitti Deva, or 
Visnuvardhana, at that time a viceroy for his 
brother, Jlallala, and later (1104-31) himself king. 
Another tradition recorded in Nrsimlia’s 5mrf//n7-- 
thf(s<if/ara^ refers to him as alive as late as 1127, 
and it would clearly be unwise to attach too mucli 
weight to the preci.sc dates assigne<l for his birth ; 
his activity, it is certain, fell in the last quarter 
of the lull cent. A.i>., with which accords the 
statement of the Fnt/Ht that in 1091, 
towards tlie en<l of Ids life, he dedicated an image 
of Narayana on Yadavachala. Numerous works 
are attributed to hiin,^ in many ca.ses doubtless 
without just cause ; of special importan<a3 are only 
the VcjiantaiVipHy the Vcddntnsdr<t,^ the Veddrtlin- 
wiujroha^ which are independent works, and his 
commentaries (hhd.pjds) on the Brahniasutra and 
the B/iftffannfdrUd. 

I. Philosophical tenets.—The e.sscntial contri¬ 
bution of llamanuja to fndian thought ivas the 
eflbrt to develop in a complet(! sy.stem, in op])osition 
to the uncompromising Advaitisin of Sankara, a 
philosophical basis for tlie docti ine of devotion to 
(lod which Avas nresented in poetical form in the 
hymns {prabancthas) of the Alvars -a task for 
which Ins training under a teacher of Adv'aitism 
rendered him specially fit. In attemjiting this 
ta.sk, which he undertook on the bidding of his 
teacher, Yamunamuni, he was, it is clear, not 
tleveloping any essentially new line of thought, 
;ind he makes no assertion of originality; in his 
interpretation of the Brahmasiilra as a text-book 
of Vaisnavism, he claims merely to be following 
the commentary {vj-tti) of Bodhayana and the 
(jj)inions of previous teachers, of whom elsewhere 
he enumerates several—Tanka, Dramida, Guha- 
deva, Kapardin, and Bharuchi ; of these Dramida 
qt least preceded J^ahkara, and indications in 
Sankara’s own commentary show that Uamanuja’s 
claim to be following tradition is not unfounded. 
The disappearance, however, of the works of his 
predece.ssors and tlie iKqielcss obscurity in itself of 
the BrahmasfUra render it impossible to determine 
what degree of independence is to be assigned to 
Kanianuja. The Srlbhdsya, his commentary on 
the Brahniasutra^ conva*ys an inquession of no 
mean philosonhical insight, and it is fair to a.s,sunie 
that his work in substantial merit and complete- 

1 T. Anfrccht, Bodleian Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, Oxford, 
1804. p. 

2 Rujendral.ala Mitra, Nolicrs of Sanskrit MSS, v., Calcutta, 
1880, p. 10 f. 

^ Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogonirn, i., Leipzig-, 1891, p. 622. 


ness far outdid any previous ellort to find in the 
Brahynasiltra a basis for monotheism. 

To Sankara the whole universe Avas one, Brah^ 
man Avithout a second (admita), without qualities, 
consisting of thought, but Avitliout dill'erentiation 
of subject and object: the Avorld of ex}KU'ience 
arises from the association Avith the one reality of 
mdyd, or illusion, and has therefore but a conven¬ 
tional existence, being the object of the loAvei 
knoAvledge as opposed to the higher knowledge of 
the one n;ality. Escape from the fetters of trans¬ 
migration, Avliich is an essential part of the con¬ 
ventional life, i.s obtained by the act of intellectual 
intuition \\liicli appreciates tlie illusory character 
of the empirical universe. A creator (I.svara) 
exists, and his grace serves to secure in some degree 
this intuition, but the existence of God, as also of 
the .soul itself as individual, is in ultimate analysis 
mere illusion, and His gpice is equally illusory. 
To establish tliis scheme Sankara does not rely on 
the human faculties unaidetl: freely as he uses 
argument, he bases his views on the Upani^ads 
and the Brahnmsutra as an eternal and conclusive 
reA'elation.^ K.amanuja is no less dogmatic, but 
the doctrine Avhicli he deduces is very dillerent. 
In the Upanisads hi.s opinions lind their chief 
support in the antarydmidjrnhmnna, contained in 
the Brhaddranyaka Upanisaddin Avhicli Brahman 
is de.scrihed in detail as the inner ruler of the Avhole 
of the universe in all its aspects, and in a [lassage 
in the Svrtdsuatara Vpanisad^ in wliich .stress is 
laid on the llireofold unity in Brahman of the 
empirical subject {bhokty'), the objective Avorld 
{bhogya), and the power Avhich instigates {preritf). 
He teaches, therefore, a monism, lor all is Brah¬ 
man, but a qualified monism {v IBs tad rail a), since 
room is fouml for the reality of individual souls 
an<l the e.vteriial worbl. The higliest reality is 
God, emlowcd witli all de.sirable qualities, not 
con.siNting of knowledge alone, bat having know¬ 
ledge a.s an attribute, alI-})owerfuI, all-pervading, 
ami all-merciful. Whatever exists is contained 
Avithin God, and therefore the system admits no 
second independent element. But Avithin tlie unity 
are distinct elements of jilurality Avhich, if effects 
or mo<ics (pi'akdra) of (jrod, are yet absolutely real, 
and not figments of illusion. Tliese are souls of 
varying classes and degrees {chit) and matter in 
all its forms {achit), Avhich together are represented 
as constituting tlie body of (Jod, standing to Him 
in tlie same dependent relation as is occupied by 
the matter forming an animal or vegetable body 
towards tiie soul or spirit. Both matter and souls 
exist eternally in God, and have had no absolute 
beginning and Avill have no ah.solute end. But 
there are tAvo distinct forms of this existence. In 
the pralaya condition, which occurs at the end 
of each Avorld-period {kalpa), matter exists in a 
subtle state in Avhich it possesses none of the 
qualities Avhieh make it an object of ordinary 
experience; the souls likoAvise cea.se to be con¬ 
nected Avith bodies, and, though retaining the 
e.ssential quality of being cof^nizing agents, are 
unable to manifest their intelligence; in this con¬ 
dition Brahman is said to be in the causal state 
kdrnyidvasthd). From this condition creation 
levclops by the Avill of God : subtle matter take.s 
on its gross form,* souls expand their intellect, 
entering at the same time into connexion Avith 
bodies in accordance Avith tlieir deeds in previous 
orms of existence; in this condition Brahman 
occupies tlie state of an effect {kdryavasthd). But 
hetAveen the tAVo states there is no e.s.sential differ¬ 
ence ; the effect is the cause Avhicli has undergone 

1 P. DeusHen, Das System dcs \'eddnta, Leipzijf, 1883, p. 96 ff. 

• III. vii. S. 3 i. 12. 

The tleiuils of the process are borrowed bodily from the 
Sa/ikhya system, and have no independent value. 
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a process of development {parinama). The difl’er- 
eiice, liowever, serves to explain in tlie view of 
Kamanuja those passages in the U 2 )(inisads which 
seem to deny all duality; in the causal state tlie 
ditlerences are merely implicit and may be ignored ; 
passages which assert the creation of the material 
world, while assuming the eternal existence of soul, 
are explained away by the fact that in its subtle 
state matter inay be regarded as in a sense non¬ 
existent, since it has in tliat condition none of its 
essential qualities, while even in the pralax/a con¬ 
dition the soul remains essentially intelligent. 
There is, however, clear ])roof that llfimanuja felt 
dilliculty in picturing to himself the relation of the 
non-sentient matter to Brahman: in discussing 
the Brahmasfitra ^ there are presented, as possible 
explanations of the relation, the views that such 
beings are special arrangements {sahsthdnavisesa) 
of Brahman^ as are the coils of the body of a 
snake, or that the relation of the two entities is 
comparable to that of the luminous object and 
light, which are one in that both are tire, or that 
the material world is a part [ah^a] of Brahman, 
which is the position delinitcly assigned to the 
soul. 'J’he relation of souls and the material world 
causes liamanuja no difficulty ; accepts the 
same frankly realistic position as Hankara, though 
in the case of the latter the realism is ultimately 
illusory.'^ 

As with Isahkara, the fate of the soul is deter¬ 
mined by its knowledge, but, as the nature of that 
knowledge difl’ers entirely in the two .systems, so 
does the fate of the soul. Knowledge means not 
extinction of individuality, but a life in heaven of 
eternal bliss, distinguished from God Himself 
merely by the fact that the releascal s< .il does not 
possess the powers of creating, ruling, ami retract¬ 
ing the world which are the special characteristics 
of the supreme soul. 

2 . Religious system.—The actual system of re¬ 
ligion expounded by Kainanuja and his .school, 
while resting on the basis of the metaphysics of 
the Si'ibhdsya, is clearly largely the traditional 
inheritance of ^ the rancharatra or Bh.agavata 
school; in the Sribhdsya itself the only sectarian 
hint is the use of the term Narayaiiaasa .synonym 
of Brahman. In the theology of Ranninuja God 
manifests Himself in five forms. The lirst is the 
highest ijjaj'a), in which, as Nilrayana or Para- 
brahman, He dw(‘lls in His city of Vaikuntha, 
under a gem pavilion, seated on the serpent Sosa, 
adorned with celestial ornaments and bearing His 
(•(destial arm.s, accompanied by His consorts Laksmi 
(prosperity), Bhil (the earth), and Lila (sport); in 
this condition His presence is enjoyed by the de¬ 
livered spirits. The second form of manifestation 
consists of His three or four vyiihas, conditions 
assumed for jmrposes of worship, creation, etc. ; of 
t hese Sahkarsana possesses the qualities of know¬ 
ledge ijhdna) and power to maintain {bala); 
Pradyumna has ruling power {aihmryn) and abid¬ 
ing character {vlrya); Aniruddha has creative 
power {saJdi) and strength to overcome {tejas ); 
while Vasudeva, when included as a fourth vyilha, 
has all six qualities. The third form comprises 
the ten avatars of the ordinary mythology; the 
fourth the antarydmin, in which condition He 
d\\‘ells within the heart, can be .seen by the super¬ 
natural vi.sion of the Yogi, and accompanies the 
soul in its passage even to heaven or hell, while 
the fifth form is that in which the deity dwells in 
idols or images made by men’s hands. 

The individual soul, which is a mode of the 
supreme soul and entirely dependent upon and 
controlled by it, is nevertheless real, eternal, en¬ 
dowed with intelligence and self-consciousness, 


1 m. ii. 27-30. 

’-i .See their corrunentarles on Brahinasutra, ii. ii. 28-31. 


without parts, unchanging, imperceptible, and 
atomic^—a doctrine denied energetically by San¬ 
kara. Souls are classified as eternal {nitya) in a 
special .sense, such as those of Ananta or Garuda, 
which dwell in constant communion with Nilni- 
yana, released {mnkta), or bound {haddha). Of 
the latter some seek mere earthly gains, others 
aim at the joys of h(!a\ en, while others strive for 
the eternal bliss of final deliverance. For the 
latter two means of attaining the end desired are 
available ; the former is conlined to the three 
higher classes alone, excluding the ^Qdra ; it leads 
through the karmnyoga and the jhdnayoga to 
hhakti, W'hile the latter is open to those who 
desj)air of accomplishing this elaborate process and 
fling themselves upon the will of God [prapatti). 

The karmayoga is the teaching of the Bhagavad- 
Gltd, which bids man perlorm acts without de¬ 
sire of reward ; it includes the ceremonial worship 
of the deity—the practice of penance, the otlering 
of sacrifice, the bestowal of cliarity, and the per¬ 
formance of ])ilgrimages. It serves as a prei)ara- 
tion for t\\Q jt'ulnayoga, in which the devotee attains 
the knowledge of himself as distinct from matter 
and as a nnxle of Brahman. This, again, leads to 
bhakfi, which for Kamilnuja is not ecstatic devo¬ 
tion, but a continuous jirocess of meditation upon 
God. This meditation is to be promoted by sub¬ 
sidiary means, including the use of none but un¬ 
polluted food, chastity, the jierformance of rites, 
the ])ractic-e of such virtues as charity, compas.sion, 
ab.staining from taking life, truth and uprightness, 
the maintenance of cheerfulness, and the absence 
of undue elation. Thus promoted, bhakti results 
in an intuitive piuception of God, the highest state 
realizable. Prnp<(ttiy on the other hand, consists 
in the sense of submission, the avoidance of opposi¬ 
tion, the confidence of protection, the choosing of 
God as the saviour, the phufing of oneself at His 
disposal, and the consciousness of utter aba.sement. 

'riie relation between bhakti and prapatti was 
left obscure in Ramanuja’s teaching, tor it immedi¬ 
ately formed a subject of bitter division between 
the two schools which claimed to follow his teach¬ 
ing—the Vadagalai, or northern school, M’hich used 
Sanskrit as its medium of Usaching, and the 'ren- 
galai, or southern, which resorted to the vernacular, 
thus continuing the tradition of the Alvars. The 
former, which seems to rcllcct more closely the 
temjier of Ramanuja in its conservatism and re¬ 
straint, claimed tliat pnrpatti was merely one way 
of salvation, not the only way, and that it should 
be resorted to only when it was found impossible 
to attain the dc.sired result by the other modes ; 
moreover, they found in it essentially an element 
of human action in that it demanded a distinct 
ellbrt on the jiart of the prapanna, re.sulting from 
the ellV'ct of his sense of submission, etc. The 
southern school, on the other hand, maintained 
that prapatti was the only mode of salvation, that 
it precluded anj' action on the })art of the devotee,* 
action emanating from God alone, and that the 
sense of submission, etc., was the outcome of 
jxrapatti, not the means of iiroducingit. Siipilarly, 
the schools dillered in their treatment of Sudras: 
the Vadagalai confined (‘quality to conversation 
alone, and forbadci the teaching to them and in¬ 
deed even to K^atriyas and Vaisyas of the mantra 
of homage to Narayana with the syllable Om 
prefixed, while the .southern school asseited the 
equality of the ca.stes and iiermitted the u.se of Om 
by all. 

In addition to bhakti and prapatti Rnm5.nuja is 
cr(Mlited with permitting the attainment of de¬ 
liverance by dchdrydhhhndnaxjoga, in which the 
votary places himself under the control of his 

* See Brahmasutra, ii. ii. 19-32. 

- C'f. art. pRAfATTi-MXnoA. 
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teacher, who performs fur him the necessary acts 
to attain deliverance. 

Greater importance attaclies to the ceremonial 
rtrorship of the deity in the practice of the school 
than was se(;miii{ 4 ly laid upon it hy Ramanuja 
himself, thou<,di he fully accepted it and made it 
an inte<,^ral ])art of his system. 'I'lie modes of 
worshi]) preserihed include the stamping of the 
discus or conch of Hari on the body, the wearing 
of a mark on tlie forehead, the ro})eatingof ?nrr7?/rn..9, 
the doing of service to his devotees, fasting on the 
eleventh day of both lunar fortnights, tlie laying 
of tulftsi-lenves on his idol, the drinking of the 
water in which the feet of the idol are waslied, and 
the eating of the food presented to Hari. Import¬ 
ance attaches to the last practice, for it bears a 
certain resemblance to the Christian sacrament 
and suggests the possibility of borrowing from 
the Nestorian Christian communities of S. India. 
The same conclusion is also indicated by certain 
features of the doctrine of prfipttfti, and above all 
l>y the metho<l of salvation in which the teacher 
performs the necessary stops, while the part of the 
devot(.*e consists in implicit faith in tlie teacher—a 
mode which bears a remarkable similarity to the 
doctrine of vicarious sacrifice. It is unnecessary, 
however, to assume that these features in the 
systtmi of Ramanuja were borrowed by him per- 
-^onally from Christian teaching ; they are much 
more likely to have been already incorporated in 
the Vaisnavism which he expounded and defended. 
It is characteristic of the intellectual rather than 
emotional character of Ramanuja’s teaching that 
lie ignores the asjiect of Vi.snu’s character in which 
he ajipears as Gojifila-Krsna and sports with Radha 
and the cowherdesscs, and that even Rama does 
not appear to have been the object of his special 
devotion. 

LrrKRATCRR,—The chief authorities for Rilmilnnj.a are R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Report on the .'^eareh for Sanskrit MSS in the 
ftomhay Presidency duriiKj the Year Hombav, 1887, 

p. 08 tr., Vaii^rtavisin, S'aivism, and Minor Iieli>;ioas Systems 
{ — (rlAP 111 . vi.), Strassburi;, 1013, p. 50(T.; G. Thibaut, tr. of 
Vedanta-Sutras^ with f^iai'ilcara'a comm., SHE xxxiv. fl80o] 
introd., and tr. of Il.am.imija’s Srihhdffya, SUE xlviii. [1004]; 
A. GovindachSrya Svami, tr. of Rhafjavad-GUdt with Rama¬ 
nuja’s comm., Madras, 1808, The Life of Ramanuja, do. 1900, 
tr of Arfhapnilchaka. of I’illai Lok.aoliarya (I3th cent, a.d.), 
.iRAS, 1910, pp. 505-007, and description of the points of 
difference between the northern and southern schools, ib. pp. 
1103-1112. See also M. Rai^icharulu, Life and Teachings of 
Ramanuja, Madras, 1S05 ; C. R. Srinivasa Aiyengar, The 
Life and Teachings of Sei Rdmdnttlachdrya, do. lOOH. A critl- 
ei-sin of the system of Ramanuja from the standpoint of Advait- 
ism is given in the SnnHtd<irsanasa?)graha of .Madhav'a (14th 
cent. A.n.), tr. K. U. Cowell and A. E. Gough, London, 1882, 
and P. Deussen, AUgemeine Gesch. der Philosophie, i. iii., 
Leipzig, 1908. A. RkRRIKDALE KeITH. 

RAMAYANA.—I. Character.—This poem, ‘ the 
Career of Rama,’ is one of the two great Sanskrit 
epics of ancient India. Roth have been a national 
po.ssession for at least ‘JUUU years, deeply inlliienc- 
iiig tlie literary production as well as the moral 
ami religious thought of the Indian population. 
Rut they oiler several contrasts. TlmMa/iabharata 
iq.v.) in its literary a.spcct repre.sents the type of 
old popular legendary tale called purnna^ while 
the RamYtyana belongs to tlie class called kdvya, 
or artilieXal epic, in which form is regarded as 
more imjiortant than tlie story, and poetical orna¬ 
ment {(tlumhdra) is abundantly ai)j>iied. The 
MahahhavatUy being a congeries of many parts 
only loo.sely connected by the thread of its epic 
kernel, which forms not more than orie-liftli of the 
whole work, is hardly an epic at all, but rather an 
encyclopiedia of moral teaching; its authors are 
unknown, and the traditional name of its final 
redactor, Vyrnsa, ‘ the arranger,’ is evidently mythi- 
'^•al. The iiditidyann is a real epic of the romantic 
typo, being homogeneous in jilan and execution, 
on the wliole the work of a single author named 


Villmiki. Reing in its main and original narrative 
almost free from interpolated and secondary ejii- 
sode.H, it is also much shorter than the Mdlidhlidrata^ 
containing about 24,000 as compared with 100,000 
stanzas, 'i’he warfare in the epic nucleus of the 
Mahdhhdrata is that of heroic human comliatants 
on both sides ; in the Rdmdyana it consists of coii- 
tlicts with monsters and demons such as are 
de.scribed hy writers of fairy-tales without first¬ 
hand knowledge of real fighting. The Mahd¬ 
hhdrata was composed in the western portion of 
N. India, the ancient Madliyade.sa, or Middle Land, 
which lies between the eastern confines of the 
Panjab and the city of Allalifthad, yvhile the 
Rdtridyana arose in the ancient kingdom of Kosala, 
which lay to the north-east of the Ganges, and 
roughly corresponds to tlie modern Oiidli. 

2 . Importance.—The importance of the Rdmd¬ 
yana is twofold—literary and religious. It is the 
first product of the artilicial epic, or kdvya, litera¬ 
ture of Intlia. It thus always served as a model 
to he imitated hy the later classical poets, wlio re¬ 
garded it as ‘the first epic’ [ndi-kdvya) and its 
author as the ‘ first e))ic poet’ {ddi-knni), Tims it 
supplied the subject of Killidasa’s epic, the Raghu- 
tmmMf ‘the Family of Raghu,'as well as of (wo 
of the plays of the great dramatist Rhavahlifiti. 
Even at the present ilay the recital of the Rdmd¬ 
yana is listened to with delight by many thousands 
of Hindus at the great festival of Rama held every 
year at Renares. In the Middle Ages the Sanskrit 
epic was translated into the spoken languages of 
India, beginning with the Tamil version, which 
appeared at the beginning of the 12 th cent, and 
was followed by adaptations and renderings in the 
vernaculars all over the country. On the Rdmd¬ 
yana the greatest mediieval [loet of India, Tulasi 
Das (1532-1623), founded his religio-philosophic 
poem in Hindi, entitled Ram Charit Mdnas^ ‘ J.ake 
of tlie Doings of Rama,’ wliicli as a lofty standard 
f purity and virtue is like a Rible to over 90,000,000 
of the population of N. India. Dramatic repre¬ 
sentations of tlie story of Rtima are still performed 
at religious festivals in the towns and villages of 
India, Thus tlie ‘ Play of Rilma’ {Ram Lila), in 
which the most popular scenes from the Rdmdyana 
are exhibited, is annually performed at Lahore 
before a va.st number of spectators. 

Probably no work of world literature, secular in 
its origin, has ever produced so profound an in- 
tluence on the life and thought of a peojile as the 
Rdmdyana. The nobility and magnanimity of 
Rama’s character and the conjugal devotion and 
fidelity of his wife Sita have, for a great many 
centuries, exercised a far-reaching moral ellect as 
paragons for imitation among Indians. Hi.s early 
deification has, moreover, secured to the hero of 
the Rdmdyana the worship of the Hindus down to 
the present day. The belief tliat he was an in¬ 
carnation of Visnu, whicli forms the fundamental 
doctrine of tlie religious reformers Ramanuja {q.v.) 
in the I 2 tliand Rfimananda (see art. RamanandIs) 
in the 14tli cent., has contributed much to counter- 
fjcC the dittusioii of the degrading superstitions of 
Saivism in the south as well as in tlie north of 
India. 

3 . Recensions.—In its present form the Rdmd¬ 
yana consists of about 24,0(Hi couplets compo.sed 
almost entirely in the ordinary epic metre called 
Hoka, whicli consists of two hemisticlis of sixteen 
syllables with an iambic cadence. It exi.sts in 
three recensions—the Bengal, the Romhay, and 
the West Indian, which ditl’er to the extent that 
about one-third of the verses contained in each do 
not occur in the other two. The oldest appears to 
be the Bombay recension, in which the irregulari¬ 
ties of the epic language have not been removed, 
as is the case in the other two. It must not, 
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however, l)e regarded as rei)re^enli]i;: the oi 
text of liich the other two reeeiihioiis are iiieie 
revisions. The variations can for the most part 
be exidained by the diverj.^cnt forms which the 
popular tradition had assumed, in ditierent parts 
ot India, by the time when those three recensions 
came to be w'litten down. There is, moreover, 
evidence to show that those rec-ension.s existed at 
a comparatively early perio<l. Thus qiiotations 
from tlie epic in works of the 8 th and 9 th centuries 
indicate that a text allied to the l>onihay recension 
was then in existence, while a poetical abstract of 
the lint)} ay an a conij)osed by Ivscineridra proves 
that at least the West Indian recension was know'ii 
to that author in the lirst half of the llth century 
A.D. 

4 . Present text.—The Ramdynna^ as it has come 
down to us, consists of seven books ; but careful 
and detailed research has shown that the first and 
last were later additions. The former not only 
contrasts as inferior in languaj^^e and style with 
the ori<,dnal, but contains both internal contradic¬ 
tions and statements conflicting with the followinj' 
books. Thus it includes (in cantos i. and iii.) two 
tables of contents which must have been composed 
at difl’erent times; one of them, which takes no 
notice of the first and last books, was evidently 
made before these were added. A^^ain, baksmana 
is stated in bk. i. to have been married at x\yodhya 
at the same time as his brother Rama, uhile at a 
later period, in bk. iii., he is expressly said to be 
still unmarried. The ori;xinal poem evidently 
came to an end with the conclusion of bk. vi. For 
in bk vii. as well as bk. i. the tribal hero of the 
old books has become a national hero, the people’s 
moral ideal ; and the human hero of those books 
aj)pears in the first and last as an inc^arnation of 
the supreme deity Vi.snu (while India, and not 
Vi^nu, is accounted the highest god in the original 
parts). Again, Vftlmiki, tlie author of the epic, is 
In the additional books introduced as a con¬ 
temporary of Kama and is regarded as a seer. In 
bks. i. and vii. the thread of the narrative is charac¬ 
teristically interrupted, as in the Mahdbhdrata, by 
numerous episodes, myths, and legends, while this 
feature is very rare in the other books. Some 
cantos have been loosely interpolated in the 
genuine books also, but the.se consist chiefly of 
extensions of the finest passages added by pro¬ 
fessional rhapsodists wishing to meet the demands 
of the popular taste. Though the additions to the 
origimu poem must have been made before the 
tliree recensions came into being, it is evident 
that they could have become part of the epic 
only a long time after the old part was com 
posed. 

5 . Place of origin.—There is evidence indicating 

that the Rdmdyana was com})OSc<l in the country 
of which the capital was Ayodhya, the royal resi¬ 
dence of the race of Iksvaku. d'hus it is stated in 
bk. i. that the Rdmdyana arose in the family of 
the Ikipvakus; the hermitage of Valmikiisdescribed 
in bk. vii. as situated on the south bank of the 
Cianges ; and the poet must have been connected 
with Ayodhya, for Sita, Kama’s wife, sought refuge 
in his forest retreat, where her twin sons were 
born, brought up, and taught to recite the epic by 
the poet. In or near Ayodhya, therefore, Valmiki 
may be assumed to have \yorked into a homo 
geneous whole the various ejiic tales current among 
the court bards of Ayodhya about the life of the 
Iksvaku hero Kama. This poem was then learnt 
by rhapsodists, who wandered about reciting it in 
difierent parts of the country. r>- - 

6 . Ag^e.—The question of the age of the Kama 
yana is involved in some doubt, because th< 
arguments bearing on it are rather inconclusive. 
There is no evidence to show that either the Mahd 


hlmnittt or tiie Rdmdyana existed even in its 
•arlic'-t beginnings before the end of the Vedic 
leriod (c. 800 B.C.). As regards the relative age of 
die two epics, it is probable that the original foini 
)f the Rdmdyana was finished before the epic 
lucleus of the Mahdhhdrata had assumed definite 
bape. For, while the leading characters of the 
latter are not referred to in the Rdmdyana^ the 
t()ry of Kama is often mentioned in tlie sister 
epic. Again, two of Valmiki’s lines (vi. 81, 28) 
fire quoted in a passage of tlie Mahdhhdrata (vii. 
143, 66 ) which there is no reason to regard a.s a 
later addition. TTiere is an episode of Kama 
Rdmopdlchydnnm) in the Mahdbndrata that pre- 
^upjioses the existence of the extended Rdmdyana, 
n whieli Hama was already deified as Visnu. The 
Rdmdyana, moreover, was ahaig with its later 
additions a complete work by the end of the ‘ 2 nd 
cent. A.I>., anti was already an old book by the 
line the sisteir epic had more or less attained its 
inal shape in the 4th cent, of our ora. With this 
livergeiice in the date when their growth w as com¬ 
pleted the permeation of all the old parts of the 
Mohdbhdrata with new' matter is in keiqiing, 
while in the Rdmdyana such permeation hardly 
extends beyond the first and the last books. Botli 
jpics not only have, in all their hooks, many 
plira.ses, proverbial idioms, and wlioh; lines in 
common, but also betray a far-reacliing general 
iigreement in language, style, and metre. Hence 
it may safely be concluded that the period of tlie 
growth of the Rutndyana coincides witli that of 
the Mahdbhdrata, though it came sooner to an 
end. The earliest elements of the original Maha^ 
hhdrata may, however, be older than the original 
Rdmdyana, because the former has certain archaic 
foatuies compared with which Valmiki’s poem 
show’s an advance. TTius, while speakers are intro¬ 
duced in the longer epic with prose formulas such 
as ‘ Yiidhibthira sjuike,’ in the sister poem sucli 
expressions invariably form part of the verse. 
The Rdmdyana, too, comes decidedly nearer the 
classical poets in the use of poetical figures. 
Various sources of evidence have been examined 
in order to fix ap[)roximately the upper chrono¬ 
logical limit of the Rdmdyana. The history of 
early Buddhism sujiplies no decisive information. 
In the oldest Buddhist literature, the Pali Tipi^aka 
(see art. Litkuature [Buddhist]), there is no 
mention at all of the Rdmdyana. It is true that 
in UL Jdtnka {q.v.) concerned with King Da.saratha 
there are twelve ver.ses in wliiidi K.aina consoles 
his brothers for the death of his father, Dasaratha, 
and that one of these verses actually occurs in our 
Rdmdyana. The fact, how’cver, that there is only 
one verse in coinmoii indicates that some old story 
about Kama rather than the epic itself is the 
source of the Jdtaka verses ; for there is not a 
w’ord in the wliole Jdtaka about Havana and his 
following, thougli it is full of fabulous matter and 
has much to say about demons and rahytsas. On 
tlie other hand, excepting one evidently interpo¬ 
lated passage, there is not a trace of Buddhism in 
the Rdmdyana itself. Such silence, however, may 
very well be due to the absence of any reason to 
mention Buddhism in a poem like this. Now, II. 
Ohlenberg has shown {Gurupiljdkaumiidi, Leipzig, 
1896, p. 9ff.) that the metro of the Rdmdyana 
represents a later stage of development tlian that 
of the Pali poetry of Buddhism. This positive 
evidence would place the composition of tlie original 
Rdmdyana appreciably later than the rise of 
Buddhism, c. 600 n.c. 

Excepting in two passages, which have been 
show’n to be later adaitions, the Rdmdyana con¬ 
tains no reference to the Greeks, who first came 
into direct contact with India during Alexander’s 
expedition in 327 B.C. 
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A. Weber’s belief tliat Greek induenee oan be traced in tli 
llihnutiOnti seems to be baseless. Tliere is no real parallelisi. 
between the story of the al»duction of Sita by the demo 
Ravaya and Kama's rescue expedition to I^ahkA on the or 
hand and that of the rape of Helen and the Trojan war on tl 
other. Nor need the account of Rama’s bendinj^ a powerful 
bow to win Sita have any connexion with a similar ex)»loit oer 
formed b.\ L'ly.sses. Stories of such feats of stren'^th fo»*alik' 
object are nret with in the literature of others as well as th 
Greeks, and may easily have thrown up independently. 

'I’iuls far we have no reason to f'o hack nuic 
farther than 300 B.C. for the <>:enesis of Valmiki’i 
poem. 11. Jacohi, liowever, adduces some ar«;ii 
menls based on the political conditions appearin 
in the epic to show that it dates from belore th 
ri.se of Buddhism. 

In the first place, he notes that the city of Pipdiputra (now 
Patna), which had become the capital of India by 3b() b.c., is 
not meiitioncd at all, Lhouj^h Hama is described (i. Sa) as pass 
lij},' its very site, and the poet makes a point of referrin‘((i. ii2f. 
to the foundation of various actual cities in E. India to show 
how far the fame of the lidmdyana had spread beyond Kosala, 
the country of its orison ; he could therefore hardly fail tc 
mention it had it exisfe<l. He further observes that in th< 
old part of the Ildmdijana the taipital of Kosala is always calico 
Ayodhia, while to Ibiddhists, Jains, Greeks, and Patanjali (c. 
160 ».c.) its name is invariably Saketa. In bk. vii. we learn 
that La\a, one of Rama's twin sons, estahlibhed his government 
in Sra\asti, a city winch is not mentioned at all in the original 
lidmdya na, hut which we know to have been ruled in Buddha’s 
time by King Prasenajit of Kosala. From these data he infers 
that the original ejiio w'as composed while Ayodhyawus stil,’ 
the cajntal of Kosala, before its name of Saketa was known, 
and before the seat of goi ermnenl was shifted to ^ravusti. It 
would seem, further, to follow that the first and last books, 
which also mention Ayodhya and, though added much later, 
do not ktiow the name Saketa, must have beeti composed con- 
siderahlv before the time of Buddha. Such a conclusion is in 
the highest degree iniprohahle. Jacohi finally notes that in hk. 
1. Mithilaand Visala are twin cities governed by sejiarate rulers, 
while it is known that by Buddha’s time they had become 
single city named \'aii^ah ruled by an oligarchy. 

It is to be observed that these arj^^uments are 
based on data to be found in the late first and last 
books, (ho evidence of wliich for tlie time of Buddha 
and before must be re^^'lrded with stispicion. Tliey 
do not appear to the present writ<u- to have any 
cogency a.s proof of a pre-Buddhi.stic date for the 
ori‘.filial Rdmnyana. 

A further aif^ument has, however, been adduced 
to show that the old part of the Edtndyana dates 
from before the time of Buddha. 

The Rdindya^a is a ])Opular epic, and Its language is a 
popular Sanskrit. Now, about 200 ».c. King A^oka used for his 
inscriptions not Sanskrit, but vernacular dialects rc.sembling 
Pali. Buddlia himself before .'iOO B.C. preached not in Sanskrit, 
but in the speech of the people. A popular epic could not 
have been comiiosed in a language that was alrcaily dea«l, but 
must have been written in one that the peojJe umlerstood. 
The original form of the epic must tlierefoie date from a pro- 
Buddhistic period when Sanskrit was still a living tongue. 
Now, the foregoing argument is not cogent, because San.skrit 
has always lived as a literary language beside the popular 
dialects, and has been understood by large sections of the 
populaiion. There is therefore nothing strange in Sanskrit 
epics being composed and listened to while Juin and Buddhist 
monks were writing poetry and preaching in popular dialects, 
especially when these dialects had as ^et diverged compara¬ 
tively little from the literary language. Even at the present 
day it is not uncommon in India for two languages to be 
current side by side in the same district; and in a great part of 
N. India there is in use a modern Indian litcr.ary language 
which diverges very considerably from that of e\cr>day life. 

Occabionally verses occurring in the Mahabhdrata and 
lidrndynna are also found as Pali or Prak^t verses in Buddhist 
and Jain texts. This by no means implies that such verses 
have been translated into Sanskrit from popular languages. 
Still more baseless is the view of several scholars that the two 
great epics were originally composed in popular dialects and 
were only later trarislatod into Sanskrit. Not the slightest 
trace of any record that such a translation ever took place has 
come down to u.s. On the other hand, the fact that in the 
Sanskrit drama (cf. J^:i{E viii. 112) the bard (suta) regularly 
8 i>eaks Sanskrit, and not a popular dialect, indicates that the 
oetry of the hards, t.e. the epic, was composed in Sanskrit, 
his hyjiothesis was first propounded by A. Ikarlh in RC, 6th 
April 1886, and further elaborated by him in RIJR xxvii. (18‘)3J 
288 flf., xlv. (1902] 195 f. It has been refuted by Jacobi in 
ZDMG xlviii. (1894] 407-411. 

A review of all the available evidence appears to 
the present writer to indicate that the original part 
of the Rdmdyana came into existence alx)ut the 
middle of the 4th cent. B.C., when popular stories 


current about liflma Avere collected and worked 
up into a homogeneous epic by the poet V^jilmiki ; 
while it attained its present extent by the end of 
the ‘2nd century A.l). 

7 . Two parts.—In the story of the Rdnidyatur, 
as told in the original hooks, two jnirts can he 
clearly distinguished. The iirst is an ordinary 
narrative of human life without any admixture 
of mythological elements. Beginning with the 
intrigue.s of a queen at the court of Ayodhya to 
ensure the succes.sion of her son to the tlirone, it 
de.scril)e.s the results that followed. Had the poem 
ended with the return of Kama’s bvotlier I’haiata 
to Ayodliyil after the death of their fa.tlier, King 
Da.saratha, it mi^ht have passed for an ejiic based 
on historical events. On the other hand, the 
second part, being founded on myths, is full of 
marvellous and fantastic adventures. The theory 
wa.s formerly held (by Lassen and Weber) that the 
narrative is an allegorical representation of the 
spread of Aryan culture to the south of India and 
Ceylon. This view is, however, not borne out b^ 
the statements of the epic itself. The j)oet is 
evidently unfamiliar with the south, whieli he 
fills with the falmlous beings tliat miglit easily be 
imagimsi to haunt an unknown country. 'I'iiere 
is much more probability in Jacobi’s theory that 
the second part of the original Rdnidynria repre¬ 
sents a narrative of terrestrial events based on 
mythological elements traceable to the earliest 
Veda. The name of the heroine Sita appears in 
the RiyiHuhi as the personified Furrow invoked as 
an agricultural goddess (iv. Ivii. 6 ). In a ritual 
work of tlie latest Vedic period {Kauhka Siltra, 
106) she appears as a divinity of the ploughed field, 
a being ot radiant beauty, black-eyed, adornoil 
Avith lotuses, tlio Avife of the rain-god. In the 
Rdmdyana itself Sitil is said to have arisen from 
the earth Avhen her adoptive father Janaka Avas 
ploughing, and in the last hook she finally dis- 
ippoars underground, received into the arms of 
Mother Karth. Her husband Kfiiiia Avould then 
rejiresent India, and bis light Avith tlie demon 
KiWana a modification of the Vedic conflict of 
Indra with Vrtra, the demon of drought. It is 
‘ ere probably significant that Kavaua’s son is 
called India-satru, ‘ foe of India,’ Avhich is an 
epithet of Vrtra in the Rigveda. The rape of Sita 
by Havana is parallel to the abdindion by the 
demons of the coavs later recovered by fmira. 
Again, Hanuinan, the chief of the monkeys, Avho 
aids Kama in flaying hundreds of leagues to recover 
Sita from the island of Lanka, is the son of the 
:od of Avind and bears the patronjunic Mariiti, 
son of the Maruts.’ This suggests a reminiscence 
f India’s association Avith the Maruts, or storm- 
gods, in his fight Avith Vrtra. The name of the 
dog Sarama, Avho for Indra cro.sses the river Kasa 
n search of the cajituied cows, reappears as that 
>f a demoness Avho consoles Sita Avhen iinjirisoned 
>y Havana in the island of Lanka. 

8. Contents.—Such being the general character 
f the original Rdmdyana^ Ave may now proceed to 
iketcli the contents of the complete epic in the 
xpanded form in Avhich it has come doAvn to us. 

(a) First part. — Bk, i., called Bdla-kdn(}a (‘ Childhood 
Section ’), commencing with an introduction on the origin of 
■,he poem, goes on to narrate the story of Riina’s youth. We 
re told how VAlmiki in his forest hermitage was preparing to 
[escribe worthily the fortunes of Rama. While he was watch¬ 
ing a pair of birds on the bank of a river, the male was suddenly 
ihot by a hunter and fell dead to the ground weltering in its 
3lood. The poet, touched by the grief of the bereaved female, 
ittered words lamenting the death of herniate and threatening 
eiigeance on the murderer. Strange to relate, his utterance 
/as no ordinary speech, but issued from his lips in metrical 
Drm. As he wandered towards his hut pondering this occur¬ 
ence, the god Brahma appeared and, announcing to the poet 
.hat he had unaw'ares created the rhythm of the Uoka metre, 
lade him compose the divine poem on the life and deeds of 
El&ma in that measure. Tills story possibly preserves a histori- 
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cal reminiscence : it may mean that the epic ^loka, which in 
the form of the yfoes ba(^k to the and whioh 

is identical in structure throu}?hout the Mahdhhdrata and the 
Rdmdt/ava, was fixed in its final form hy Valniiki. 

There follows an account of the city of Ayodhyi, in which 
the wise and mip:lity Da^aralha ruled.' The kiiiK, beinjf for a 
long time without a son, resolved to offer a horsc-sacrifice, to 
direct which he aj)pointed the potent seer Usvai5ri’iga. Just at 
that time the gods were suffering many things from the violence 
of the demon Ravar^a. Tliey accordingly turned for help to 
Vi^r;u, imploring liim to consent to he born in human form, 
hec'ause Ravaya was immune from death except by the hand of 
a human foe. Vigyu having consented to be born as a son of 
Da'^nratha and the liorse-Hacrillce being over, the three wives 
of the king bore four sons, Kau4alya becoming the mother of 
Rama (the incarnation of ^'isnu), Kaikew of Bharata, and 
Sumitra of the pair Lakfunaya and Satrughna. Of tliese sons 
Rama was his father’s favourite, and to him his brotiier 
Lak^maya was particularly devoted from the beginning. After 
the sons were grown up, the great seer Vi^vamitra, who had 
come to Ayodhya, conducted the two princes Rfiiiia and 
Laksmariii to the court of Janaka of Videha. That king had 
announced that he would give his daughter in marriage to the 
prince who could bend a powerful bow that he possessed. 
Many haii tiled in vain; Rama not only bent the bow, but 
broke it in two. The wc<iding of Rama and Sita, attended by 
King Dafiaratha, was then celebrated with great feslivitiea 
For many y cars after the young couple lived in great happiness. 

In this Hupjilementury book the thread of the narrative is, 
just as in the Mahabhdrata, interrupted by numerous episodes, 
many of winch, in different versions, recur in the sister epic, 
and which are constantly alluded to in the later classical litera¬ 
ture. t)ne of Liiese (i. 51-05) deals with the enmity of the 
famous sages Vi^vamitrn and VasisUia. Tlie former, a power¬ 
ful king (though originally, in the liigveda, a seer), came into 
conrtic.t with tiie latter in the endeavour to deprive liim forcibly 
of ills miraculous cow. Unsuccessful in his attempt, Visvamitra 
undertook great penances wliioh extended over tiiousands of 
years, and in wiiich he resisted tiie seductions of beautiful 
nyinpiis, till at last he achieved Hraiunaniiood and became 
reconciled to his rival Vasislha. Amoi.g others may be men¬ 
tioned the story of the dwarf-incarnation of Vi^yu (i. 29), of the 
birth of the war-god Kuniara or Karltikeva (i. 35-37), and of 
tiie churning of the ocean by the gods and the demons (i. 45). 
Tiie fantastic legend of the descent of the Ganges (i. 38-44) 
relates how the sacred river was brought down from heaven to 
earth in order to purify the remains of King Sagara’s 60,0(J0 
sons, who iiad been burnt to ashes hy the sage Kapila enraged 
by tiieir disturbing his devotions. 

Bk, il., called Ayodhi^a k<to<Jd (‘Ayodhyi Section'), with 
which tiie main story of the epic begins, de.scrilies the events 
that occurred at Da^aratha’s court of Ayodh.vi. The king, by 
thi.s time growing old, held an assembly, in wliich he announced, 
amid general ajtproval, his intention to make Rama his heir- 
apparent. KaiKeyi, Bharata’s motiier, whose heart was set on 
her son’s succession to the throne, now reminded Da^aratha of 
ins former promise to grant her any two boons she might 
choose. On his consenting to fulfil his promise, she recpiosted 
him to appoint Bharata his successor and to hani.sii Rama from 
Ayodliya for fourteem years. Kaikeyi having refused to with¬ 
draw her demand, Das^aratiia passed a sleepless night. Next 
(lav, when the consecrution of llama was to have taken place, 
tlie king sent for and ex])laincd the situation to iiis son. Rama, 
accepting his father’s commands calmly and dutifully, without 
delay set forth into exile, accompanied by Sita and his half- 
brother Bak^maya. Tlie old king, overwhelmed with sorrow, 
cut himself off entirely from Kaikeyi, remained with Rama’s 
mother, and died after a few days, lamenting the banishment 
of his son. Bharata, who had been living with his maternal 


grandfiarents at Rajagrha, was now summoned to Ayodh>a, 
hut, indignantly refusing the succession, set out for the purpose 
of liringing lUma back os king to the capital. In the wild 
forest of Daydaka he found R4ma living happily with SiU and 
Lak^maya. But Rama, tliough deeply affected by the magna¬ 
nimity of his brother's request, declined to return, considering 
it his duty to fulfil his vow of exile. Ho accordingly took off 
his gold-embroidered shoos, and handed them to his brother, in 
token of transferring the succession to him. Bharata then 
went back to Ayodhya and, placing on the throne Rama’s shoes 
surmounted by the royal umlirella os emblem of sovereignty, 
retired to Nandigrama, whence he administered the affairs of 
State as Rama’s vicegerent. Herewith ends the first part of the 
original epic, which deals with the world of reality. 

(1) Second part.—Wlth hk. iii., the Aravt/a-lcdri(fa (‘Forest 
Section'), we are introduced to the world of romance in which 
Rama is constantly engaged In adventures and conflicts with 
fantastic creatures and demons of various kinds till the end of 
the poem. After the exiles have been living for some time in 
the Daydaka forest, pious anchorites come to seek Rilmas pro¬ 
tection against the rak^asni^, or demons, infesting the forest and 
terrorizing their hermitages. Rama, having promised his aid, 


now enters U|)on a series - 

monsters. Ravana’s sister Surpanakh&, falling In love with 
Rftma, is rejected first by him and then by Lakemaya. To 
avenge the insult, she brings her brother Khara with 14,000 
demons against R&ma, who, however, destroys them all ^gemer 
with their leader. She then hastens across the sea to the fabul- 
OU8 island of [jahk& and complains to her brother, Wv^ya, Ita 
ten-headed ruler. The latter, filled with rage fnd bent on 
revenge, speeds through the air in his golden car to the forest. 
There he transforms one of his followers Into a golden deer, 


of efforts to clear the forest of these 


which appears to Sita and at her request is pursued by Rama 
and Ijuksmana. Meanwhile Ravana, disguised as an ascetic, 
approaclics .Sit4, seizes her, and carries lier off liy force in his 
cliariot through tlie air. Tlie vulture Japiyu, an old friend of 
Da^uratlia, attacks him on his flight and succeeds in shattering 
his car, but is finally slain. Ravaya again seizes Sita witii his 
claws and carries lier across the sea to his palac^e in Lahk&. 
He shovv’s her all its splendours and tries to uersuade her to be¬ 
come his wife. »She indignantly refuses ami is finall}' confined 
in a ca\e guarded by female demons. R.ama returns from a 
fruitless chase only to find that ids wife lias vanisiied. Reduced 
to despair, he wanders souLliwards with liak^maya in search of 
Sita. They fall in with a headless demon, who advises R&ma 
to conclude an alliance with the monkey king Sugriva, who will 
help him to find ids lost wife. 

Bk. iv., called tlie Ki^ktiulhd-kdn(}<i (‘Ki^kindha Section’), 
describes the alliance concluded by Rama witli the monkeys for 
the purpose of recovering Sita. At the lake Painp.a tliey meet 
Sugriva, who tells them that lie has been rohiiod of his wife and 
sovereignty, and expelled from his kingdom, by his brother 
Valin. Rama and Sugriva then form an alliance. At Kisldridha, 
the capital of Vaiin, a battle takes place in which Rama slab’s 
Valin. Among the couiHullors of Sugriva, wlio has now become 
king, the wisest and most trustworthy is Hanumari. He Is 
accordingly entrusted with the task of finding SitS, and, 
aircomparded by a host of monkejs, proceeds southw’ards. 
After many adventures they fall in with Sampali, a brother of 
tlie V ulture Ja^ayu, who tells them he has seen R.avaya cxirrv ing 
off Sit;\, and describes the position of lau'ika. On reaching the 
coast the monkeys are filled with despair ns to how they can 
cross the sea. Hanuniin, wlio has proved his ahiliiv to leap 
farther than any of the rest, ascends Mount Maheiidra and 
prepares to hound across the ocean. 

Itk. V., winch describes Hanuman’a doings in T^Aka, is called 
the Sviidarn kani^n (‘ Beautiful Section’), perhaps as e.specially 
attractive because it contains more fabulous stories than any of 
the other hooks. With a mighty sprinjf from Mount Mahendra 
Hanum.ao rises in the air ana after a flight of four da^s, durmg 
which he undergoes various adventures, he reaches LaAka. 
From a hill he first surveys the city, which looks almost im- 

E regnaiile. Then, reducing himself to a minute size, he enters 
aiika after dark, and inspects the whole city—Ravaya’s palace, 
his marvellous aerial car, and the women’s apartments. After 
a long search he at last disi^overs Sita in a grove. He rouses 
her from her grief by the news tiiat Rama is coming to 
the rescue. Hanuuian then returns as he came, reports to Rima 
the suci'css of his search, and gives liim a message from Sita. 

Bk. vi., entitled tiie yuddha-kiOKjct (‘Battle Section’), de¬ 
scribes the great conflict between Rama and It.ivuna. Sugriva 
having advised the building of a liridge from the mainland to 
Lanka, an attack on tlie island is arranged and the vast monkey 
.army marches to the seashore. On the news of ita approach 
Vihhisana, Rfivaya’s brother, counsels tlie surrender of Siti. 
Repelle<i and insulted by Ravaya, Vibhi^jfiya flies across tlie sea, 
allies himsolf with Rama, and advises liim to seek the help of 
tlie god of the sea, w ilh whose aid the monkey s Imild the bridge 
in the course of a few days. The city being now invested, 
Ravuya’s army sallies forth and a general battle, as w’ell as 
man}' single combats, ensues. In one of the latter Ravaya’s 
son Indrajit is slain by Laksmaya. Enraged at lliis, Ravaya 
appt^arsoii the scene and fights a due! lasting a day ami a night 
with Rama, till at last lie falls niercod to the heart. Rama then 
orders tiie funeral of the dea(3 chief of the demons to be cele- 
liriit^rd and appoints V’ibiii^^ana to succeed him as king of LaAk&. 
Sumnioning Sita, he announces liis victory, hut rejects her in 
the presence of all the monkeys and the rak^asas. Loudly 
lamenting Raima’s unjust suspicions, Sita then throws herself 
into the flames of a funeral pyre, but the god .Vgni, raising her 
unhurt, hands her over to Rama, assuring him that she has 
been faithful to him throughout her cajitivity. Rama fiereupon 
declares that he has never doulvtod her innocence, Init iias con¬ 
sidered it necessary that her purit} should be proved in the 
eyes of the people. SitA now returns ju} fully witii RAnia to 
Ayodhya, where he is consecrated king and reigns gloriously, 
inaugurating a new golden age for his sulijects. 

Bk. vi. , called Lfttara-kdnila (‘ Last Section’), is, as we have 
seen, a late addition to the original noem. Only about one- 
thinl of it is concerned with Rama and SitA. It is here related 
tiiat one day Rama hears that the people are dissatisfled at 
his having taken back Sita after she has so long been a captive 
of RAvaya, because they thought this would have a bad in¬ 
fluence on the women of the country. Unable to endure the 
reproach that he was setting a bad example to his subjects, 
he requests Lak^imya to take SitA away and abandon her. 
Laksmaya, conducting her to the bank of the Ganges and 
explaining why Rama ha.s cast her off, leaves her there. The 
w'eepmg SitA at length finds her way to the hennitage of the 
sage ValinikI, who entrusts her to the chaivs of the anchorite 
women living there. After some time Sit.a bears the twin sons 
KuAa and Lava in the hermitage. Many years pass by. The 
boys have grown up and become the pupils of VAlmiki, who 
takes them with him to attend a great horse-sacrifice iindeii^aken 
by RAma. The two boys are selected to recite the RdindyaxM, 
which has been composed by him, and are listened to with 
rapture by the audience. R&ma, hearing that the two youthful 
bards are the sons of STtA, requests Valmikl to cause SitA to 
purify herself by an oath. The sage brings her and solemnly 
declares that she is innocent and that the twins are the actual 
sons of RAma. The latter admits that he is satisfied by 
YAlmiki’s words, but nevertheless desires SitA to clear herself 
by the ordeal of the oath. Then all the gods descend from 
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heaven, and Sita prays that, as surely aa she has not evci 
thouffht of any other man tlian Rama, the Earth ma; 

open to receive her. Scarcely have the words been utterec 
when Mother Earth, rising from the ground, embraces Sit& anr 
di.sappears with her in the depths. Rama in vain implores tin 
goddess to give Si t& back to him; but the god Rrahma appear; 
and holds out the hope of Rama’s being again united with he 
in heaven. Soon after Rftma, making over the kingdom to hii 
two sons, enters heaven and again becomes Vi^yu. 

As in the first book, the thread of this narrative is lnterrupte< 
bv many myths and legends which have no connexion with th 
story of R.'ima. Such are the well-known tales about Yayati 
and Nahusa, of the slaying of Vptra by Indra, of Urva^i, belovef' 
of the goils Mitra and Varuya, besides several others aiming al 
the glorification of the Brahmans quite in the spirit of the latest 
parts of the Mahdhhdrata. 

Litkkah’rk.— i. TEXTS —Bengal recension, ed. G. Gorresio, 
Turin, 1843-07, Calcutta, 18f>U-0U; Bombay recension, uith three 
commentaries, 3 vols., Bombay, IBOfi, ed. K. P. Parab^, do, 
1902; W. Indian recension only in MSS (cf. Hans Wirtz, Du 
westliche Rezeiutiun des Rdtnayaxta, Bonn, 1894). 

ii, Transi.ATIoSS. —English : by R. T. H. Griffith, Benares, 
i874 (verse); M. N. Dutt, 7 vols., Calcutta, 1892-94 (prose) 
Romesh Dutt, Ramayana : the Epic of Rama, rendered inti 
English verse (abridged tr.), London, 1900. Italian: by G 
Gorresio, 5 vols., Paris, 1847-68. French: by K. Fauchc. 
9 vols., do. 1854-68 (worthless); A. Roussel, 3 vols., do. 19(t3- 
09 (sound). German : onlv highly condensed contents in verse, 
by F. RUckert, Ramns Ruhm und Situs Liebe.steid, Frankfort, 
1868 ; bk. i. in prose by J. Menrad, Munich, 1897. 

iii. Su/UE('T-.VA TrE/i —A. Weber, ‘ Ueber das Rftmllyapa, 

in ABAW, iy7(», pn. 1-88; H. Jacobi, Das Rarndyax^a, Bonn, 
1893, also in ZDMG xlviii, (1894] 407ff., 11. [1897] G05flP. ; A. 
Ludwig, Ueber das Rarndyaxia, Prague, 1894 ; A. Baum¬ 
gartner, Das Rdmdyaxia, vnd die Rdmaliteratnr der Inder, 
Freiburg, 1894 ; J. C. Oman, The Great Indian Epics: the 
Stories of the Ramayana and the. Mahabharafa, London, 1894- 
99; C. V. Vaidya, The Riddle of the Ramayana, Bombay and 
London, 1900. Cf. E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, 
New York and London, 1901 (concerned primarily with the 
Mahdbhdrata, but containing much matter bearing on the 
Rdmayana, as ch., ii. ‘ Interrelation of the two Epics,’ pp. 68- 
84, and Appendix A, ' Parallel Phrases in the two Epics,’ pp. 
403-446; see also Index, s.v. ‘Ramayapa’); also Truman 
Michelson, ‘Linguistic Archaisms of the RAma^apa,’JA06' 
XXV. [1904] 8^145. A. A. MaCDONELL. 

RAM MOHAN RAY.— See Brahma Samaj. 

RAMOSHI, —The Rilmoslir, also called Naik 
(Skr. ndyaka, ‘leader’), a jungle tribe found in 
the Deccan and VV. India, profess to derive their 
name from the demi-god, Rama, who is said to 
have created tliem when on his way to Lanka to 
recover Sitfi; others doubtfully connect the name 
with Skr. aranyavdsiny ‘jungle dwellers.’ At the 
census of 1911 they numbered 60,064, found in 
Bombay, with a small body in the Central 
Provinces and Berftr. 

Those in the Deccan appear to be an outlying 
branch of the Kanarese or Telugu tribe or group 
of tribes known under tlie general name of Bedar 
or ByaJaru, hunters or woodmen.^ Tlie fact that 
the branch in Hoona is divided into two groups, 
Cliauhan and Yadava, names of leading Rajput 
septs, has been held to indicate an admixture of 
higher blood. lake their neighbours the Kolis 
(see art. Kol, Kolarian), they were for a long 
time notorious on account of their disorderly and 

f )redatory habits. They supported the MarhatA 
eader, i^ivaji, against the Muhammadans, and 
under British rule, as late as 1879, the^ committed 
outrages in Satara and the neighbouring districts. 
In virtue of their traditional descent from Rama, 
some of the tribes in Poona are called Rambhakt, 
‘worshippers of Rama,’ and are vegetarians. But 
more generally they have adopted Siva in his 
form Khandoba as their tribal deity. He is re¬ 
presented riding on a horse with two women—a 
Vani (or merchant-women), his wedded wife, and 
his Dhilngar (one of the jungle tribes) concubine 
behind him. As turmeric is a vegetable in which 
Khandoba is supposed to dwell, tliey swear by it, 
and no other oath is considered so binding. The 
oath ritual prescribes that the person swearing 
shall take a leaf of the 6«Ltree [zEgle marmelos) 

1 E. Thurston, Coiies and Tribes of S. India^ Madras, 1909, 1. 
180 ff. 


sacred to J^iva, a few grains of millet, and some 
turmeric powder wliieh has been laid on the lihga. 
The oath is recited with an imprecation against 
perjury, a little powder is eaten, and some is 
rubbea on the foreliead. They also revere Kedari, 
now regarded as a form of Siva, tlie tutelary deity 
of the Piirandhar fort in the Poona District, before 
who.se iniaf^e Raghuji, one of their leaders, is said 
to have laid his turban, with an oath that he would 
never wear this liead-dress until his tribe should 
be restored to tlie privileges of which they had 
been deprived by tlie Marliatas. Besides tlie.se 
they worship many local gods, Musalinan saints 
{pir), the demon leader Vetrila, who has many 
female spirits, or ‘mothers,’ in his train. The 
tomb of an Knglisliman in the ludglibourliood of 
Poona is called by tliem Raiiideval, ‘ Rama’s 
temple,* and is tended by an old Ramoshi woman, 
who pours water over it, keeps a lamp burning, 
and allows no one who has eaten meat that day to 
visit the place. 

Mackintosh remarks that both men and women had frequently 
to * undcrjfo the expiatory penance of the swinj^ing ceremony, 
when the penitent is elevated to a considerable heiyrht and 
swung over a pole erected in front of the entrance of the temple, 
supported by a hook run through the skin and sinews of the 
back.’i 

Indications of totem ism are found in the badge, 
or crest (dcvftk), wliieh is generally some tree or a 
bunch of the leaves of several trees. Persons with 
the same crest are regardetl as lirothers aiul cannot 
intermarry, nor can they eat the fruit or use tlie 
tree in any way. 'I'ln^y dread the s()irits of the 
dead. At a funeral, on the way to the grave, the 
corpse is turned round and the bearers change 
places in order to balHe the spirit and juevent its 
return. As an additional precaution, heavy stones 
and thorns are placed in the grave. 'I'lie same 
fear of the dead appears in the marriage rites. If 
a woman has lost three husbands in succession and 
wishes to marry a fourth, she holds a cock under 
her left arm, and the tribal priest marries her to 
the bird before she is joined to her new husband. 
Tlie intention is that the vengeance of her former 
husbands may fall upon the bird. Their belief in 
amulets is shown by the story told of tlieir noted 
leader, Dadji. \Vhen he was lirought to execution, 
it was impo.s.sible to behead him until ho had made 
an incision in his arm and removed from his flesh 
a gem which he had inserted as a protective. Like 
other tribes in the same state of culture, they are 
much vexed by witches and sorcerers, and have a 
profound faith in omens. 

Litbratur*. —The best account of the tribe is that hv A. 
Mackintosh, An Accourif of the Origin and Present Condition 
gf the Tribe of Ramoossies, including the Life of the Chief 
Oomiah Naik, Bombay, 1833; W. F. Sinclair, IA iii. [1874] 
186 IT. ; BG xviii. pt. i. (1885) 409 f., pt. Iii. [1886]34 ff., xvii. [1884] 
209, xix. [1885] 108f., xxi. [1884] 174f., xxiv. [1888] 107; Census 
of India, 1911, voL viii., Bombay, Bombay, 1912, pt. i. p. 300; 
Bombay Ethnographical Survey, monograph no. 138, do. 1909 ; 
M. Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal Classes of the Bombay 
Presulency, do. 1908, p. 143 ff. ; R. V. Russell, TO Central 
Provinces, London, 1916, iv. 472 ff. \V. CrooKE. 

RANTERS. —The term ‘Ranters* was tlie 
nickiiarno given to an antinoniian movement— 
hardly cohesive enough to be properly called 
a sect—in the period of the English (^Common¬ 
wealth, appearing about 1644, The name is de¬ 
rived from the English verb ‘to rant,’ i.e. to talk 
in an extravagant, liigh-flow'n manner (cf. Shake¬ 
speare’s phrase, ‘ I’ll rant as well as thou ’ [//a^?i/eL 
V. i. 307]). 

The Ranters constituted the somewhat chaotic 
left wing’ of a serious attempt to work out in 
England in the 17th cent, a type of Christianity 
conformed to apostolic, primitive Christianity, 
'ree from what the leaders of this movement called 
the apostacy,’ and loosely enough conjoined and 
1 Account, p. 63. 
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organized to allow very Avide individual liberty of 
thought and action. I'he central iiidividiiali.'^in of 
the rnovenient tended to produce a great variety 
of grouoings around prominent leaders, so that 
Kngland at this epoch anpearcd to ‘ swarm witl 
sects,’ though the ‘ sects ’ were hardly more thar. 
marked variations of one general ground-swell 
movement. Ephraim Pagitt’s description is vivid 
and well expresses tlie horror which tlie guardians 
of orthodoxy felt as this ‘ infection ’ swept over 
the country : 

‘The pla^^ue ia of all dlaeaaes most infectious : I have lived 
amoMff you almost a jubile, and have seen your great care and 

rovision to keep the city from infection. The plague of 

eresy ia greater, and you are now in more danger than when 
you buried five thousand a week. You have power to keep 
these heretics and sectaries from conventickling and sholing 
together to infect one another ’ {lieresioyraphy. Dedication to 
the Lord Mayor). 

Marsdeii very well reproduces the prevailing 
feeling among those who were contemporary witli 
what Milton called the ‘year of sects and schisms.’ 

* Absurd excesses of opinion now appeared, as exotics in 
a hotbed. The distractions of the times Hus])eiided the re¬ 
straints of Church discipline ; opinions monstrous and pro¬ 
digious started up every day, and were broached with impunity 
in public and in private, and multitudes were led astray. The 
number of new sects, religions and political, with which 
England swarmed appears almost incredibh*. The sober 
Puritans were confounded. The state of England reminded 
them of the fabulous description of the sands of lab\a, where 
8<'or(ihing suns produce new monsters every >ear’ (Hist, of the 
Later I’nritaiiK^, p. 224). 

All movements, such as this one, which express 
a deep popular striving to escay»e from the rigidity 
of old .systems and to .secure a largo area of indi¬ 
vidual freedom tend to develop an extreme wing. 
Eer.sons of unstable equilibrium are swept on by 
the contagion of the movement. Those who are 
abnormally responsive to suggestion are certain to 
ho carried along with tlie moviuncnt. Tlie.se 
isychopathic persons, lacking in }»erspcctive and 
lalance, bring into strong light tin? dangers that 
are involved in complete religious liberty. The 
Kant era were largely composed of this tyjio of 
]>erson, and .some of them were obviously insane. 

The Ranters, so far as they can he ditlerentiated 
from the general ferment of the time, show two 
marked eharacteristies ; they wcre(l) pantheistic, 
and (2) antiiiomian. Ma.s.son says : 

‘ r^iutheism or the essential identity of God with the universe, 
and Mis indwelling in every creature, angelio, human, brute or 
itiorgaiiio, seems to have been the belief of most Itanters that 
could manage to rise to a metaphysics' {Life of Miltan, v. 18). 

Kicliard Kaxter says of them : 

‘ These also made it their liusiness ... to set up the Light 
of Nature, under the name of Christ in Men, and to dishonour 
and cry down the Church, the Scripture, the present Ministry, 
and our Worship and Ordinances ; and call’d Men to harken to 
Christ w'lthin them' Baxterianae, i. 76). 

Joseph Salmon and Jacob Bauthumley may be 
taken as characteristic specimens of the leaders 
and exponents of the Ranter idea. Bauthumley 
(or Bottomlcy), wlio was called by George Eox 
‘ a great ranter’ [Journal^ ed. N. Penney, i. 151), 
was the author of a pantheistical book Avith the 
title The. Liqht and Dark Sides of God (London, 
1650). J'he book opens in his best and sanest vein 
a.s folloAvs : 

‘O God, what shall I say thou art, when thou c;anst not be 
named? What shall I speak of thee, when speaking of thee 
I speak nothing but contradiction ? For if I say I see thee, it is 
nothing but thy seeing of thyself; for there is nothing in me 
capable of seeing but thyself. If I say I know thee there is no 
other but the knowledge of thyself, for I am rather known of 
thee than know thee. If I say I love thee it is nothing so, for 
there is nothing in me can love thee but thyself, and therefore 
thou dost but love thyself. My seeking thee is no other but 
thy seeking of thyself’ (p. 1 f.). 

On p. 77 he develops his extreme doctrine of the 
inAvard Light: 

‘ It is not no safe to go to the Hihle to see what others have 
■pc;ken and writ of the mind of God as to see what God speaks 
within me ancl to follow the doctrine and leading of it in me.' 

Joseph Salmon wrote Heicfhts in Depths^ and 
Depths in Heights: or Truth no less Secretly than 


Sweetly, Sparkling out of its Glory (London, 1651). 
This strange tract rccount.s in extravagant style 
the mystical experiences of the Avriter ; 

‘ I appeared to tnvsclfe as one confounded into the abyss of 
eterintie, nonentitized into the being of beings, my soul sjilit 
and emptied into the fonntnine ancl ocean of divine fulness, 
expired into the aspires of pure life' (p. 13). 

The tract is throughout a presentation of ex¬ 
treme i»anthcism. A tract entitled The Smoke of 
the Bottomlesse Pit (London, 1650-51), written by 
J. Holland Porter, avIio claims to be ‘an eye and 
ear witness,’ gives many details of the Ranters’ 
views ancl their manner of life. All coiiteinporary 
Avriter.s unite in the ojiinion that the Ranters Avere 
morally disorderctl in their Avay of living, and that 
they held antinomiari views of conduct; i.e., they 
were ‘ahoie’ the usual moral distinctions of right 
and Avrong. (leorge Pox’s Journal gives many 
(toncrete accounts of t)ersonal expciicuices Avith 
Ranters, and these ac<;ourit.s gcncially (uiqihasize 
the two a.spccts uiuicir consideration—the panthe¬ 
istical and the antinoniian. In 1649 Pox went to 
visit a group of Raiitera in prison in Coventry. 
He says : 

‘ When I came into the Jail, where the prisoners w’ere, a great 
power of darkness struck at me, and I sut still, having my 
spirit gathered into the love of God. At last these pri.soners 
began to rant, and vapour, and blaspheme, at which my soul 
was greatly grieved. They said they were God; hut tliat we 
could not be.»r such things. When they were calm, I stood up 
and asked them whether they did such things hy motion, or 
from Scripture; and they said, from Scripture. A Bihle being 
at hand, 1 asked them to point out that Scriptuie; and they 
.showed me the place where the sheet was let down to I’etcr, 
and it was said to him, what was sanctified he should not call 
common or unclean. When 1 had showed them that that 
8 ('ripture proved nothing for tlieir purpose, they brought 
another, w’hich spoke of (Jod’s reconciling all things to lumself, 
things in heaven, and things in earth. I told them I owned 
tJiat Scripture al.so, hut showed them that that was nothing to 
their purpose either. Then seeing they said they were (iod, 

1 asked them, if they knew whether it would rain to-morrow? 
they said they could not tell. I told them, God could tell. 
Again, 1 asked them, if they thought they should he alw.ays in 
that condition, or should change? and they answ’ered they 
could not tell. Then I said unto them. God can tell, and (Jod 
doth not change. You say you are God : and yet ^on cannot 
tell whether you shall change or noV {Journal, bi-cenlenary 
cd., i. 47 f.). 

Under date of 1654 Pox Avrites : 

‘ During the time I was prisoner at Charing-Cross, there 
came abundance to see me. . . Among those that came to see 
me, was one Colonel Packer, with several of his oHhjers; uik) 
while they were with me, came in one Cobb, and a great 
<’onipany of Ranters with him. The Rantc-rs began to call for 
drink ami tobacco; but I desired them to forbear it in my 
room, telling them, if they had such a desire for it, they might 
go into another room. One of them cried, “all is ours"; and 
another said, “ all is well ’’' {it>. i. 211 f.). 

Kiehanl Baxter’s testimony almost certainly 
overstates the ca^e Jigainst the Ranters, but, as it 
is the opinion of a hii^di-minded contemporary, it 
must he ^iven due Aveight. After presenting the 
view.s of the Ranters, he describes their manner of 
life; 

Hut withal, they conjoyned a Cursed Doctrine of Liber^ 
tinisin, which brought them lo all abominable filthiness of 
Life : They taught os the Fainilists, that God regar<tel'li not 
the Actions of the Outward Man, hut of the Heart; and that to 
the Pure all things are Pure (even things forbidden): And so as 
allowed by Gotl, the.\ spake most hideous AAfords of Hlasphemy, 
and many of thorn committed Whoredoms commonly. . . . 
There could never Sect arise in the World, that was a lowder 
Warning to Professors of Religion to twe humble, fearful, 
caulelous, and watchful. . . . But the horrid Villanies of this 
Sect did . . . speedily Extinguish lt’(p. 76 f.). 

The Ranters Avere vigorously dealt Avith by 
Acts of Parliament, ana many of the extreme 
Ranters A\'ere severely punished for their views 
and for acts considered either blasphemous or im¬ 
moral. The better element in the groups of 
Ranters Avere ‘convinced’ by the preaching of 
George Fox and became Quakens. The movement 
was checked, and gradually disappeared from 
public notice, though the antinomiari tendency 
nas at intervals continued to reappear sporadically 
both in England and in America. 
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Literature. —The most important books for a study of the 
movement are the followinjf: E. Pag^itt, lie resit xjraphy, 
London, lh4.'j; T. Edwards, iianynrna, do. 1616; L. 
Stuckley, (iospel Looking-Glass, do. 16(57; R. Hickock, A 
Testinnniy against the People called Ranters, do. lO.'i!); J. H. 
Porter, The Smoke oj the liottonilesse Pit, do. 1650-61; G, 
Roulston, A Ranter's Bible, do. 16.50; J. Jackson, A Sober 
Word to a Senoas People, do. 1651; G. Fox, Journal, 2 vole, 
ed. N. I’oniicy, Cambridife, 1911, and bi-cent. ed., 2 vols.. 
Ivondon, 11)01 ; W. Penn, The Spirit of Alexander the Copper¬ 
smith lately Reoived, do. 1673; R. Baxter, Relinuioi 
Raxteriamv, ed. M. Sylvester, do. 1696; S. Fisher, liaby 
Baptism meer Babism, do. 16.53; R. Barclay, The Inner Life 
of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, do. 1876, 
R. M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, do. 1909; D. 
Masson, Life of Milton, 6 vols., do. 1S.59-8U; J. B. Marsden, 
Uist. of the. Later Puritans'^, do. 1854; H. Weingarten, Die 
Recolutionskirchen Knglands, Lei})zig, 1868; T. Sippell, 
William Dells Programm, Tubingen, 1911. 

Kufus M. Jones. 

RASHI. —This is the name familiarly aiiplieJ 
to Rabhi Solomon hen Lsaac ; it i.s, indeed, derived 
from the Hebrew initials of his name. Some 
writers erroneously called Iiirn Jarchi (Yarhi), 
8 iij)[) 0 .sin" that his name was connected with the 
city of JiUnel (//C7vr/t=:lime = moon). Kashi, how¬ 
ever, was born in 'rroyes in 1040, and died in the 
same town in 1105. Like most of his contempor¬ 
aries, Itaslii did not derive any emoluments from 
his work as rabbi. He was amonu: the many Jews 
of his epoch in France who en;.;a;;ed in viticulture. 
He was nevertheless an industrious .student and 
author, and his works have won an enduring fame. 
No rnediieval commentator is more studied in 
modern times. His expo.sition of (he Ikintal-euch 
is still beloved of .Jews, while his Commentary on 
the Talmud remains absolutely indisjumsable to 
the understanding of that work. 

The lirst Hebrew book to he printed (of known 
date) is Kashi’s Commentary on the Pentateuch 
(Kegj^io, Feb. 1475). Kashi expounded most of 
the Ihble, hut his repute now depends on his Pen- 
tatemdi. In this Commentary he combined the 
newer grammatical method with the older Mid- 
rashic style, creating a harmon}" of unique charm. 
Nicholas de Lyra (1270-1340) familiariz<‘d Europe 
with Kashi’s Biblical exegesis, and through de 
I^yra Luther carri(‘d on Kashi’.s influence into Ids 
Cerman translation. A well-known line tells of 
Luther’s indebtedness to d(^ Lyra: ‘Si Lyra non 
lyrasset, Lutheius non saltasset’; and Lyra, on 
his part, was much indebted to Kashi. 

Itashi compiled Metipoiisa, liturgical and other 
compendia, but ai»art from his Pentateuch he is 
best known for Ids great Commentary on the Tal¬ 
mud. He did much to settle the text, and adiled 
notes which for lucidity and brevity liave few 
rivals. The Talmud is invariably reacf with Kashi 
by Jewish students, and all scholars are dejicndent, 
either directly or indirectly, on Ids interpretation. 
This has stood the test of time, and the numerous 
super-commentaries and annotations on Kashi have 
only brought out the supreme merits of his work. 

Litkkatckk.—L. Zunz, ‘ S.alonion b. Isaac,' in Zeitschrift fiir 
die Wissensrhaft des Judenthums, 1823, pp. 277-384, llch. tr., 
Leniijerg, 1H40; I. H. Weiss, ‘ liabbenu .Shelomoh b. Yi^hak,’ 
in Bet-Taluiud, ii., nos. 2-10, rc])riii(,ofl in Toledot Gedole Yi'^rael, 
Vienna, 1882; M. Liber, Rashi (.JevNish Worthies Series), tr. 
from French, London and Philadelphia, 1906, with bibliography, 
PP- ‘-J31-239. I. AnitAHAMS. 

RATIONALISM. — i. Definition, — Kational- 
ism, says A. W. Beun, means the hostile criticism 
of theological dogma, ‘ the mental habit of using 
reason for the de.stniction of religions belief.’ 

‘ Custom has ruled that the Hubmission of belief to pure reason 
shall be called rationality in reference to every branch of natural 
knowledge, and rationalism only when it leads to the rejection 
of those supernaturalist beliefs with which religion has become 
identified.’ 1 

J. B. Bury has the following: 

‘ The uncompromising assertion by reason of her absolute 
rights throughout the whole domain of thought is termed 


1 Hist, of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, 
vol. i. pp. viii, 4, 6. 


ratiimalism, and the slight stigma which is still attached to the 
word reflects the bitterness of the struggle between reason and 
the forces arrayed against her. The term is limited to the field 
of theology, because it was in that field that the self-assertion 
of reason was most violently and pertinaciously opposed.’ * 

The usage involves us in obvious difUculties. An 
argument will or will not be rationalistic, not 
according to its intrinsic contents alone, hut accord¬ 
ing to the intention of the user or to its eti’ects 
uj)on the hearer — and indeed certain theses of 
geology or astronomy which have been classed as 
rationalistic in one century have in a later century 
been accepted by all parties. A further ditlienlty 
lies in the use of the word ‘reason.’ It would 
seem impo.ssihle to deny the right and the duty of 
good thinking, of the utmost use of intellig(uice, 
in every department of life. Even the appeals to 
revelation or to authority, to the usefulness of a 
certain belief, or to the needs and rights of feeling 
and action, are themstilves ajipeals to our intelli¬ 
gent judgment for comprehension and sympathy. 
Thought can be criticized, on whatever grounds, 
only through thought. 

The u.se of ‘ raiionalism,’ indeed, whether as a 
war-cry or as a term of reproach, is a use belonging 
to j) 0 ]mlar philo.sophy, and cannot he pressed witli 
too much exactne.ss. (Its more technical uses in 
the theory of knowledge are not considered here.) 

On the whole, the usage is goverruMl by two con¬ 
siderations. (I) An argument is rationalistic w hen 
it is directed against a belief wliich by many of its 
holders at any rate is counted a ‘religious’ belief. 
The person bringing the argument may or may 
not have a constnictive j)hilosoi)hy of his own to 
maintain. He may be a monotheist attacking 
polytheism, or a deist criticizing the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; he may be a materialist, or an agnos¬ 
tic, or none of these things; the ‘ rationalism ’ of 
liis argument lies in its attack, in the name of 
sound thinking, on the particular shape of a par¬ 
ticular religious system. Obviously such argu¬ 
ments, though anti-religious in one sense, may be 
used in the service of religion. A higher form of 
religious belief in conllict with a lower must some¬ 
times use negative criticism as well as positive 
teaching. And a developing belief, trying to fit 
itself eontinnally better to the facts of the soul and 
of the universe, must often use such criticism on 
itself. 

(2) In its derogatory use, on the other hand, the 
name of ‘ rationalism ’ is specially applied to a 
certain kind of had thinking—an unimaginative 
criticism from the outside. If a difficult idea has 
been crudely and imperfectly stated by those who 
have groifcd after it and only half attained it, the 
lower rationalism makes no attempt to reach it 
and to state it better, hut fastens on the crudities 
of the accepted statement, is triumphant in show¬ 
ing the unteiiahility of this as it sLinds, and there¬ 
with rejects the whole conception. 

n raiionalism in this sense ‘ reason holds off, as it were, 
from tr) injf to comprehend wliat is most characteristic in religi¬ 
ous experience. Instead of allowing the paradoxical nature of 
religious doctrines to ho ]irovocative to it and to stimulate it to 
further eflort, the rationalistic understanding makes it a ground 
for declining to consider them further. Thus doctrines like 
those of the Trinity or of Original Sin in Christian theology are 
set a.side becxiuse in arithmetic one and three are different 
numbers, and because the citizen of a civilized state will not 
accept responsibility for his ancestors’ criminal acts. The 
question is not put, why such obvious contradictions to our 
ordinary ways of thinking have been entertained and considered 
of high importance. Or it is put, and the answer is Hu;;gosted 
that we have here mere survivals of fanciful notions elsewhere 
discranlcd ; and the further question is not raised, why they are 
not discarded here also ; for it is plainly not because they have 
not been made the subject of close attention. The rationalistic 
crilicism ought only to bring out the need of v>utUng and 
answering such eruiuiries ; but it may simply lead to the neglect 
of them as not worth pursuing.’^ 


1 Hist, of Freedom of Thought, p. 18. 

2 0. 0. J. Webb. Problems in the Relations of God and Man, 
London, 1911. T" f 
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2. History. —There can scarcely have been a 
century or a country in the liistory of the world 
wnere rationalistic thouglits liave not existed in 
some men’s minds. For the Western world ration¬ 
alism enters into history with tlie criticisms brought 
by Ionian philosophers against the popular mytho¬ 
logy of Greece. Early Christian apologists attacked 
paganism on rationalistic grounds. In the Middle 
Ages tlie controversies among Christians and Jews 
ami iMuhanmiadans similarly had to be largely 
rationalistic. When men of one religion dispute 
with men of another, they can appeal only to the 
human intelligence whicn is common judge for 
both. After the Keformation, ag.ain, when Church 
opposed Church, or Church collided with State, 
reason was invoked by all parlies. 

In the development of Christian thought rational¬ 
istic contributors or opponents have stood some¬ 
times outside the Christian Church and sometimes 
inside it. Of their arguments, drawn from phil¬ 
osophy, science, history, or the criticism of docu¬ 
ments, some have fallen to the ground ; others 
have had real effect in modifying or developing 
the doctrines grouped together under the general 
name of Christianity. For tliis, like every other 
system of living thought, has developed partly 
by taking up criticisms into itself, and it is almost 
inevitable that disputes should arise in each genera¬ 
tion as to the amount of new modiheation that 
can bo allowed if the system is still to retain the 
name of Christian. 

It is not possible to write the liistory of rational¬ 
ism as one would write tlie history of a religion or 
a sciem^e, or that of a nation. The story of England 
can show a continuous line of movement ; it is 
cormilex but unilied ; whereas the story of ‘ attacks 
on England’will have disconnected factors of the 
most various kinds. A religion has unity and 
definite movement, but the series of criticisms 
brought against that religion may have little of 
either. Some slender thread of historical develop¬ 
ment must, indeed, run througli it, appearing and 
disap[)earing, since to some extent the criticism 
must follow the movement of religious thought— 
changes in this either giving rise to new forms of 
attack or abolishing old forms. Or, again, the 
story of rationalism may exhibit fragments of 
many histories, because some part of the negative 
criticism iii any generation may be the cutting edge 
of a single positive, brought forward by a rival 
religion, or oy a school of philosophy or science, 
whoso own development makes a true history. 

All these features appear in the rationalism of 
the last hundred years in Europe. The first point 
hardly needs illustration—new developments in 
religion are sure to call out opposition and there¬ 
fore argument, not only from those who stand out¬ 
side the religion, but still more from con.servative 
supporters of tlie religdon itself, and from followers 
of rival movements within it. The second event— 
the supersession of an important criticism by a 
change in the doctrine critici.^ed—is a good deal 
rarer, but has occurred more than once even in the 
last hundred years. Historical examination of 
Biblical documents had been practised ever since 
Spinoza, but 19th cent, studies gave it impetus 
enough to take irresistible effect, and the Alosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch (at any rate) is prob¬ 
ably no longer a ‘ religious opinion ’ in most circles. 
The idea of a gradual formation of the world and 
its inhabitants is a good deal older than Darwin, 
but, since it was taken up into the form that he 
gave it, the ordinary religious belief of educated 
persons has gradually ceased to include a six days’ 
creation. For the third point—the exhibition of 
fragments of other histories—the illustrations just 
given would still serve, since they belong not only 
to the history of religious opinion but ahso to that 


of the study of documents and of natural science. 
Or we might select another fragment: part of 
rationalist argument in the last four generations 
has been the cutting edge of a change in the science 
of collective psychology, and this has turned not 
only against certain religious doctrines but against 
.some older criticisms of them. D. F. Strauss, g.y., 
oilers his ‘mythical’ account of the Resurrection 
deliberately as superseding older explanations, 
such as the suggestion that the discijiles stole the 
body of Jesus for the sake of their own ambition 
and self-interest, or the other suggestion (which 
Strauss calls specially ‘rationalist’) that Jesus 
recovered consciousness after a deep swoon but was 
never able thenceforth to persuade his disciples 
that he was not a being from another world.^ We 
are probably safe in saying that these explanations 
have imleed been superseded by the growth of a 
psychological school in which Strauss may stand as 
one of the pioneers. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to arrange individ¬ 
ual rationalists in a clear order of historical devel¬ 
opment. The threads cross too much. Opinions 
and criticisms which are obsolete in some circles 
are not obsolete in others. Different men may use 
the same argument in the interests of the most 
diverse schools of thought; and few men can be 
fairly described as if they were specialists of a 
single argument. What Renan says of himself is 
true of most—that their doubts arose not from one 
train of reasoning but from ten thousand. 

Renan’s own difficulties, indetsl, were compara¬ 
tively specialized, numerous as they were : 

‘ If 1 could have believed that theoloj^y and the Bible were 
true, none of the doctririea . . . would have jriveri me any trouble. 
My reasons were entirely of a philolo^^ic^ and critical order; 
not in the least of a rnetaph} sical, j)olitical, or moral bind. These 
orders of ideas seemed scarcely tari^jible or capable of beiti^' 
applied in any sense. But the (picstion as to whether there are 
contradictions between the Fourth Gospel and the synoptics is 
one which there can be no diflieulty in f^raspin^. I can see 
these contradictions with such absolute clearness that I would 
stake my life, and, consequently, my eternal salvation, upon 
their reality without a moment’s hesitation.' 

A clearer example than Renan’s of doubts aris¬ 
ing from ten thousand trains of reasoning may he 
found in one who, like Renan, started from the 
most devout and orthodox standpoint of his time 
and country, and only gradually and reluctantly 
came to oppose what he used to believe. This was 
Francis William Newman, younger brother of 
Cardinal Newman. In Phaaes of Faiths or Pass- 
ages from the History of my Creed (London, 1850), 
lie describes bis evangelical upbringing and youth¬ 
ful belief, then his testing of various points by his 
Bible reatling. In one matter after another—the 
S.-ihbath, the Mosaic Law, infant baptism, episco¬ 
pacy, the Lord’s return—he found discords between 
the teaching of the NT and what he had been 
taught iiimself. Persisting, as a lay missionary in 
Persia, in trying to read the Gospels with fresh 
eyes, he found the Fourth Gospel clash with the 
Atlianasian Creed, and returned to England to 
find himself cast ott* by his friends as a heretic. 
He moved next, on grounds of moral criticism, to 
the rejection of eternal punishment, original sin, 
and the vicarious suffering of Christ. He had 
already begun to discern that it was impossible 
with perfect lionesty to defend ‘every tittle con- 
tainea in the Bible,’and further study forced him 
to conclude that the assumed infallibility of the 
entire Scri^iture was a proved falsity, not merely 
as to physiology and otner scientific matters, but 
also as to morals. Finally, the NT miracles became 
a burden to the doctrine instead of a support. 
Miracles were irrelevant as a means of proving the 
goodness and veracity either of the person who 

I Dtr alU und derneue GlnvbeT, Bonn, 1874, sect. 16. 

S Recollectiont q/ my Youth, En^. tr.*, London, 1897, ‘Tht 
St. Sulpice Seminary,’ pt. iii. p. 200. 
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worked them or of (_iO(i ; and the kind of evidenc< 
on which the NT writeiH accepted them was def 
initely inadequate for a modern mind. 

Newman claimed tliat what was left to him in 
the end was still the essential part of religion—the 
heart’s belief in the sympathy of God w’ith indi 
vidiial man. What Kenan kept was not theology 
but the sympathy of ;a scholar, a poet, and an 
Ka'-tern traveller with the persons who founded 
Christianity. His Vie dc (Paris, 1863) was 

not intended as a scientific work either for 
historians or for theologians, but was simply a 
poetic retracing, in the clearest and the tenderest 
colours at his command, of a jiicture which religious 
tradition had v^eiled, he thought, from many 
readers. 

A very different book on the same subject Avas 
published almost immediately afterwards—D. F. 
Strauss’s Lehen Jesu fnr das deutsche Volk 
;Lei}jzig, 1864). His more famous J^ehen Jesu had 
apj)eared nearly thirty years before. The purpose 
in tliese hooks is not to paint a ])icture, but to re- 
intmpret the grow’th of a doctrine. Stories of 
miracles arise for the most part, the author urges, 
not by any one’s deliberate invention, but out of 
the unconscious imagination of a community. As 
with ancient myths, the fact is created by the 
idea, the legend grows of itself. Interpretation on 
this line w'as not new as regards the OT, but 
Strauss was the first to apj)ly it with anything like 
such thoroughness to the narratives in the Gospels. 
His view in 1835 Avas that very feAV of these Avere 
newly created myths; most were based on OT 
legends and nictures, transferred, betw'een the 
Cxile and the i)irth of Jesus, to the person of the 
exj)ected Messiah. The Messiah must be trams- 
figured like Moses, must multiply food and raise 
the dead like Elijah and Elisha, must j)erform 
Avorks of healing because Isaiah had said that in 
His day the eyes of the blind and the ears of the 
deaf should be opened. In 1864 Strauss left much 
more room for the growth of legend within Christian 
circles, retlectin*' the groAvth of Christian experi¬ 
ence and thou^it, and laid les.s stress on the OT 
<’onesj)ondences. It Avas far easier of course to 
apply interpretation by myth to the Gospels, if 
once it had been admitted that none of these Avas 
the Avork of an eye*Avitness ; and Strauss, though 
not himself a professional critic of documents, had 
studied most attentively the con tern i>orary Avork 
of F. C. Baur and others. His sketch of the 
doings and the personality of Jesus is le.ss vivid 
and definite than Kenan’s, largely because of his 
scrupulousness in evaluating the sources and con- 
lining himself to Avhat he thought to be proved 
facts. 

While Strauss Avorked at re-stating the liistory 
of the Christian form of religion, his contemporary, 
L. A. Feuerbach, in Das Jl^'esen des Christentums 
(Leipzig, 1841), re-stated its philosophy. The 
univ(?rsal reason of the human race operates on an 
uncultured man only under the image of a personal 
being. He must separate from him.self the 
element in his own nature Avhich gives him moral 
laAVs, and place it in opj)osition to himself; thus 
Ave have the picture of a personal God. Yet, if 
God Avere really a different being from myself, 
Avhy should His perfeedion trouble me? God is 
the latent and the ideal human nature, the truth 
of man ; to doubt of Him is to doubt of myself. 
Our gods are strong first, because physical strength 
is the first thing we count as glorious; tlien they 
are majestic and serene ; finally, God loves and 
suffers, because Ave have come to see that feeling 
is absolute, divine in its nature. * God loves maiv 
is an Oriental expression of the truth, ‘Thehighest 
conceivable is the love of man.* Not the attribute 
of the divinity, but the divineness or deity of the 


attribute, is the first true Divine Being. When 
this projected image of human nature is made an 
object of theology, it becomes an inexhaustible 
mine of falsehoods. The foundation of religion is 
man’s feeling of the sacredness of man and nature ; 
the result of religion too often is that he sacrifices 
man and nature to his God. 

In the line of Strauss and of Feuerbach, wdiether 
consciously or not, stand several living Avriters, 
including HI France Emile Durkheim {Lcs Formes 
H^mentaires de la vie rdigieuse, l^aris, 1912) and 
L. Levy-Bruhl {Les Fonciions vientales dans les 
soci6Us hiftrieureSj do. 1910) and in England 
F. M. Cornford {From Religion to Pldlosophi/y 
London, 1912) and Jane E. Harrison {Ancient Art 
and Uitnal^ do. 1911, Themis^ (’ambridge, 1912, 
Alpha and Omega, London, 1915). Lor these 
Avriters the beginning and the foundation of 
religion is the ‘ collective cons(!ioiisness ’ of a group, 
dominating the primitive individual as an irre¬ 
sistible pressure from outside, and answering to 
itself as the voice of conscience Avithin. lle‘nro- 
jects ’ it first in the figure of a totem animal or 
plant, later in other figures Avhich groAv out of 
primitive ritual. All such projections are embodi¬ 
ments of collective emotion, desire, and law. 
High emotional tension is caused and maintained 
for a savage only by a thing felt socially ; the 
group - consciousness in tension then makes a 
picture of itself, Avhich takes finally the form of 
a god. The mystery-god is both human and 
dnemonic, re-created at every celebration of his 
central rite, in the collective emotion of his con¬ 
gregation. Such a scheme provides the aj>pro])riate 
setting for figures half-human and half-divine— 
actual living prophets Avho during their liA^es or 
after their deaths become the daemons of religious 
societies. Group-action and grou})-enu)tion, not 
their formulation in any theology, make the 
essence of religion. 

In this line of Avriters Ave certainly find a section 
of real history of rationalism. How far Ave judge 
them to have succeeded in interpreting the facts 
of religion Avill probably depend on our oj)inion, 
and on our estimate of these Avriters’ opinion, of 
the reality of the concrete universal. In the 
common Soirit Avithin us, and in the divinity of the 
attribute, have Ave something Avhich merely dtdudes 
us into forming a religion, or have Ave something 
of Avhich the highest language of religion is really 
true ? 

There remain some typical or outstanding 
figures in 19th cent, rationalism Avhich stand apart 
Tom tho.se already described. F. K. C. L. Biichner 
Ki'aft und Staff, Leipzig, 1855) is not so much a 
and mark as a type recurrent in every century, 
though the special forms of the arguments change. 
Ho attacks tlie idea of the creation of the AAmrld ; 
For no force can exist except as a property of 
natter ; and matter itself can never be either pro¬ 
duced or annihilated. Writing five years before the 
appearance of The Origin of Species, Buchner 
•laims it as highly probable, even certain, that 
ife may be spontaneously generated out of the 
non-living, and that higher forms of life have been 
dowly developed by a natural process out of loAver 
orms. No soul can exist Avithout brain ; the 
ixperirnenter’s knife cuts off the soul piecemeal, 
t Avould be waste of Avords to try to prove the 
mpossibility of a miracle. No educated, much 
ess a scientific, person, avIio is convinced of the 
mmutable order of things, can noAvadavs believe 
n miracles. There exist no supersensual or super- 
latural things, and no supersensual capacities; 
.nd they can never exist, as the eternal conformity 
jf the laAvs of nature Avould thereby be suspended. 
Having laid doAvn these metajihysical doctrines, 
Buchner adds that there is no such thing as meta- 
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physics, and that all inetapliysical systems come 
to notliiii;^ and lose tliemselves in an unintelligible 
play of words. All our knowledge is relative ; we 
can have no knowledge and no conception of the 
Absolute—of that which transcends the sensual 
woild. 

Buchner ends with agnosticism, though he does 
not begin with it. The name ‘agnostic* was 
originated by Huxley, but popularized b^ Leslie 
Stephen, whose Afjiwstic's Aiiolvgy was hrst jmb- 
IIsIhmI in the Fortniglitly Review for June 1876. 
Dogmatic atheism, he holds, is a rare oj)inion, but 
agnosticism is increasing. The agnostic asserts 
that tlnue are limits to the sphereof human intelli¬ 
gence, and that theologj' is ‘ metempiricar know- 
ledge which lies outside these limits. In the 
whole history of the race no agreement on theo¬ 
logical questions lias ever been attained. In 
matters that are still involved in endless and 
hopeless controversy ignorance is no shame, but a 
duty. Many of the Christian doctrines have 
created far more numerous and far more horrible 
diirnmlties than those which they j)rofes3 to 
remove. It is better to admit openly that man 
knows nothing of the Infinite and Absolute, that 
the ancient secret is a secret still. 

Agnosticism is metaphysics binding her own 
hands, and constructive criticism of religious 
doctrine will not come from this quarter. A 
diflerent position belongs to j)hilosor)hical workers 
whose negative criticisms are incidental, though 
necessary, in their own constructive thought. 
Such, among living writers, is T. M. E. McTaggart 
{Some Dogmas o^ Religion^ London, 1906). The 
subjects of religious discu.ssion, he savs, are the 
most important and the most practical in the world. 
Religion rests on a conviction of the harmony of 
ourselves with the univer.se, and nothing but exact 
metaphysics (!an justify us in holding this convic¬ 
tion. We are not justified in believing any dogma 
because all, or most, people believe it ; nor because 
it is held by people who can work miracles; nor 
because of its importance for our happiness. Nor 
could observation witliout metaphysics ever give it 
sufficient support. 

Mc/ragg.‘irrs negative criticism is directed chiefly 
against certain conceptions of the Deity. If God 
is strictly omnipotent. He <;annot be good, for He 
Ims permitted evil when He need not have per¬ 
mitted it. It is said that He could not secure the 
benclits of human free will without also jiermitting 
the evil of sin, but there is nothing that an omni¬ 
potent being cannot do. When believers in God 
save His goodness by saying that He is not really 
omnipotent, they are talcing the best course open 
to them ; but then they must accept the con- 
sequerures of their choice, and realize that the 
etlorts of a non-omnipotent God in favour of good 
may, for anything they have yet shown, be doomed 
to almost total defeat. Again, suppo.se God not 
to be omnipotent—can He be creative and still be 
good ? A creator has nothing but his own nature 
to determine him, and, if a being who is completely 
self-determined produces evil, knowing that it is 
evil, how can we say that such a being is not wicked ? 
Could there be a God, perhaps, who was neither 
omnipotent nor creative, but just a person more 
wise, good, and powerful than any other ? ^ He 
might be well deserving of worship, and might 
dominate the universe as much as an efficient 
schoolmaster dominates his school. It is a possible 
theory, though not an establishe(l one. 

But, McTaggart asks, does religion require the 
existence of a personal God at all ? Suppose our 
metaphysics led us to believe that the universe 
consisted, not of matter, but of a harmonious 
system of selves. Then the directing mind of a 
(5od, though not disproved, would not be needed 


in an^^ way to account for the traces of order in the 
universe. 

‘The non-existence of God would leave it as possible as it was 
before that love should be the central fact of all realit}. . . . 
Whether the friends whom all men may find could compen.sate 
for the friend whom some men thought had found is a 

question for each man to answer. It is a question which can 
neper he answered permanently in the nejfative while there is 
still a future before us’ (p. 2‘.K)). 

‘ If we want to know the truth . . . we must have faith in the 
conclusionsof our reason, even when they seem . . .too {rood or 
too had to he true. Such faith has a lietter claim to abide with 
hope and love than the faith which consists in believimr without 
reasons for helicf. It is this faith, surel}, \shich is sought in 
the prater, “Suffer us not for any pains of death to fall from 
thee.” And for those who do not pra}', there remains the 
resolve that, as far as their strenjrth may prevail, neither the 
pains of death nor the pains of life shall drive them to any com¬ 
fort in that which tliey hold to be false, or drive them from any 
comfort in that which they hold to he true ' (p. 76). 

LiTKRA'n.'UK.—For all except the most recent jears A. W. 
Benn, Hint, of Enplish liatioaalismin the Eineteenth Cmiurj/, 
2 vols., London, 190<5, covers the ground and jrives a icreat 
number of references. A smaller book is J. B. Bury, A of 

Erredom, of 'I'honpht, do. 1913 Dniliant work within iis own 
limits is to be found in O. Pfleiderer, The Develojiment of 
Theology in (ieinnany since Kant^ and in Great Britain since 
ISSfi, Eng. tr., do. 1890. HkLKN WODEliOU.SE. 

REALISM AND NOMINALISM. — i. An¬ 
cient and mediaeval.—Although these terms are 
most pmperly used only of medimval schools of 
philo.Hophy, the disputes of the Middle Ages were 
prepared by the division already existing in the 
fragments of Greek philosophy which they inherited. 
Plato was known as a realist, and Ari-stotle was 
u.sually believed to be opposed to him—in spite of 
the fact that after Thomas Aquinas ‘ Aristotle ’ 
meant a .synthe.sis of realism and its opfiosite. 
We may judge-from the lirst statement oi nieta- 
phy.sics which we now jiossess, the Platonic dia¬ 
logues, that the forms (ideas) had been accepted 
as the explanation of the likeness between objects 
or individuals, before Plato wrote.^ Tliis meant 
that the data of experien(;e were (1) individuals, 
objects, or things, and (2) certain other realities 
called ‘ forms ’ {etd-g, Ideai) with peculiar relations to 
the individuals. The relation was sometimes said 
to be participation or copying ; and it was implied 
in the Platonic school that the individuals were in 
some sense less real than, or dependent upon, the 
forms. Aristotle seems to liave objected that this 
was only to add a new kind of individual existence 
to what Avas obvious ; and his argument was 
perhaps intended to prove that individuals were 
ultimately real; but the result was that he 
appeared to make the forms less real than, or 
dependent upon, the individuals. 

At the very beginning of niedipeval thouglit (cf. 
art. Scholasticism) Scotus Krigena* attempted 
to reduce to logical coherence the confusion of 
senii-philosopliical statements, primitive science, 
and popular superstition, which was known as 
catholica Jides. But the guide that he took was 
the obscure Neo-Platonism of the pseudo-Dionysius. 
In accordance with this, he established a form 
of realism. Being, the most general of all like- 
ne.sse8 or forms, was said to be the ultimately real, 
and we departed more and more from reality in 
apjiroaching the objects of sensation. The theo¬ 
logical results we need not discuss; on the philo¬ 
sophical side, realism implied that what is usually 
called ‘ abstraction ’ is the correct method for the 
study of the real world to the subordination, if 
not the exclusion, of sense-perception, and therefore 
the real was contrasted Avith the ajiparcnt. The 
result Avas a form of mysticism in Avhich all exact 
knowledge seemed to be useless. 

Against this nominalism was a revolt. Aristotle 
had said that ‘ things [n ;5 = realities] cannot apjiear 

1 Cf. A. E. Taylor, VaHa Soeratiea, sor. i., Oxford, 1911; J. 
Burnet, Greek Philosophy, pt. 1., ‘ Thalea to Plato,’ London, 
1914. 

2 De Divisione Natures 
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as predicates,’ and the conclusion was made that 
universals, or tlie likenesses between things, were 
not ran. But, since the word re.s seemed to mean 
what we now m(;an by ‘ reality,’ the nominalists 
were charged with saying that universals were 
mere words or flatus voris. Unfortunately we 
know the early nominalists only from their oppo¬ 
nents. It is, however, quite possible that tliey 
were attempting to turn philosophical attention 
towards the individual oujccts of perception. 
Abelard (q.v.), the first great mediaeval thinker, 
easily showed, on the otlier hand, that the classi¬ 
fication of things as like, one to the other, cannot 
be due to the caprice of the perceiver and must 
therefore have a ground in the things. It is 
probably unhistorical to make Abelard a pure con- 
ceptualist or to suppose that he had a theory of 
forms of the mind or categories due to the structure 
of mind. It is difficult to be historically just to 
the early mediaeval thinkers. They were probably 
even more simple and primitive than their words 
seem to imjdy. The great step onwards came 
with the introiliiction of more works of Aristotle ; 
and Thomas A(piinas (q.v.) easily dominated the 
current of thouglit. He was a realist in the sense 
that, although he held tlie individual to be ulti¬ 
mately and irrediicibly real, he maintained that 
universals are objective (in the medijeval language, 
‘subjective’) and are ‘in the things ’ 
in rebus). Duns Scotus, the great opponent of 
Aquinas in other issues, in this did not ailfer very 
much from him, although he preferred ‘thisness’ 
(birreitas) to the ‘principle of individuality’ [prin- 
cijnuin individuntionis) as the explanation of the 
individiial. It is to be noted, however, that both 
seem to hold the individual object of perception to 
be a composite, made up of universals (likenesses, 
etc.) with some individuating element added. 
Realism, thus modified, was triumphant. It was 
conclusive in showing that classification was not 
arbitrary, and that objects or individuals were like 
one another quite independently of the perceiver. 
But it had in it the seed of its own destruction in 
the mistaken Aristotelian attempt to secure the 
universal by making it a component part of the 
object of perception. 

The last stage of the medimval controversy was 
reached by William of Ockham (see art. Schoi.as- 
TICISM), who to the mind of his time completely 
destroyed the realism of Aquinas and Scotus. His 
most effective argument was directed against the 
principium individuationis of his predece.ssors. 
He showed that this ultimate difference was noth¬ 
ing else than the individual itself; and, a.sserting 
that the individual needed no explanation, he 
turned unon the universals of the realists. He 
showed that they did not exist in re and the 
alternative, as he phrased it, was that they existed 
in mente. Probably Ockham was not clear as to 
what he meant; but he certainly did not mean 
that universals are fictions or even ‘ the work of 
the mind’; for he expressly dismi.sses that theory. 
At this stage the controversy was displaced from 
its mediieval prominence; but, being still logically 
implied in every new metaphysical theory, it was 
handed on through the Renaissance to modern 
philosophers. The accepted view was generally 
what Ockham liad left it. The individual objects 
of perception were real and the source of all our 
knowledge ; and the likenesses between them were 
mental or conceptual. There was still the implica¬ 
tion that such likenesses were due to the structure 
or activities of the perceiving mind ; but the at¬ 
tention to sense-perception for which Ockham’s 
nominalism stood combined readily with the new 
interest in physical science. Thus Ockham was 
opposed to mediieval realism, according to which 
universals were actual, but he is the precursor 


of modern realism in giving tlunn conceptual 
(objective) existence and in refusing to suppose 
the thing to be made up of its qualitie.s. 

It is not quite fair to the earlier modern phil¬ 
osophers to class them as realists and nominalists ; 
for this particular issue was never faced in tlio 
same terms after the Renaissance. The two 
tendiuicies, however, continued, and conceptualism 
(^y.e.) was developed as a theory that the objeetts 
of perception were what they were because of the 
perceiving mind. This theory in Berkeley and 
IInine {qq.v.) seems to have implied that there was 
a certain human arbitrariness in classing tilings as 
like, one to another. The elaborate study of 
mental process added to the philosophical preju¬ 
dices which implied that we never observe the 
thing ‘itself’; and then with Hegel (q.v.) the 
w'hoUi of what the plain man regards as the w orld 
was supposed to be an emanation from percipient 
mind, ilie result was to make of exact science 
only a study of mental process or its effects ; and 
realism was driven from the field. 

C. Delisle Burns. 

2 . Realism in modern thought.—Modern realism 
differs from its earlier connotation largely owing to 
this displacement of the centre of interest from 
ontology to epistemology ; it is a doctrine con¬ 
cerning the relation betw’een cognition and the 
thing Known. In its simidest form as the naive 
realism of the unphilosophical man it holds that 
the subject has immediate knowledge of the ex¬ 
ternal world, that things are what they seem, 
and that they are independent of being known. 
The view' tliat things are what they ap[)ear as, 
taken apart from the further suiiposition of in¬ 
dependence, is variously called ‘epistemological 
monism,’‘ the theory of immanence,’and ‘pheno¬ 
menalism.’ The last term is a survival from, and 
repre.sents the antithesis of, an earlier meaning of 
the ‘real’ as contrasted with appearance. In this 
sense the real is that of which something is known, 
not what it is known as. The ‘ natural realism ’ 
of the Scottish school was of this ‘substance ’ type,* 
and arose as a protest against the ‘ theory of ideas ’ 
of Berkeley and Hume (see art. SCOTTISH Phil¬ 
osophy). Cartesian dualism had asserted that we 
can have experience only of ‘ideas’ which merely 
represent external objects, and led to a subjectivism 
which Reid was anxious to avoid. He argued 
that, since the qualities of a body do not themselves 
constitute the body, there can be no question of 
their remaining mere ideas through the uncertainty 
of the existence of the underlying body. This 
argument as against ideas is curious ; for, in sharply 
distinguishing betw’een a bf)dy and its qualities, 
the po.s.sibility is introduced that in all cognition 
what is know'n is never the object itself but only 
an idea representing that object. And it was pre¬ 
cisely this dualism in knowdedge that Reid W'i.shed 
to avoid;* indeed he claims, hut nowhere sub¬ 
stantiates, that cognition is immediate. In fact 
jpistemological dualism is born of the belief that 
iropositions about things are of the subject-predi¬ 
cate form (cf. below, § 3 ), and leads naturally, as in 
Hamilton and Spencer, to agnosticism regarding 
the ‘ real ’ object—thus being fatal to all natural- 
'sms of substance. It remains to be shown how 
.he epistemological monism part of naive realism 
came to be recognized as expressing a relational 
view of cognition. 

Shadworth H. Hodgson, the forerunner with 

T. Hobhouse* of English ‘new realism,’ sought 
in his ‘subjective analysis of what is actu^ly 
experienced’^ to reach the reality of objects in 

1 Reid, ‘ On the Intellectual Powers,’ in WorJet ed. Six W, 
Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1841), p. 232. 

2 * Inquiry into the Human Mind,' in fVorks^, p. 106a. 

8 The Theory of Knoivledge, Ijondon, 1896. 

4 The Aletaphyttic of Experience, I^ndon, 1808, i. 18 f. 
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‘face to face perception.’ A thing is what it is 
known as a reality independent of the existence 
of a perceiving consciousness. Now, Berkeley 
himselt had escaped from the difficulties of episte¬ 
mological dualism by denying it; and it was there¬ 
fore of vital importance for realism to distinguish 
between his monism and his subjectivism so as to 
be able to avoid the latter and to assert independ¬ 
ence. That is why ‘ The Refutation of Idealism ’ 
by G. E. Moorecleared the way for future realist 
construction. Moore contends that a sensation is 
in reality a case of knowing or being aware of 
somediing. Therefore, when we know that the 
sensation of blue exists, the fact which we know 
is that there is awareness of blue. On analysis 
the ‘ sensation of blue ’ is thus seen to include, 
besides ‘ blue,' both a unique element, awareness, 
and a unique relation of this element to blue. 
From this it follows that, when we know that the 
sensation of blue exists, we know blue—i.e., Ave 
are already outside the subjectivist’s circle of hi 
own ideas and sensations. This distinction be¬ 
tween sensation and sense-data thus forms a step 
towards the generalized argument against sub¬ 
jectivism,® basing itself on the externality of rela 
tions—a doctrine supported by the success of 
mo<lern logic, since it merely expresses the justi¬ 
fication of logical analysis.^ New realist adherence 
to analysis® is exemi)lified in the significant at¬ 
tempt of the ‘ platform ’ realists,® E. B. Holt, \V. 
T. Marvin, W. P. Montague, K. B. Perry, W. B. 
Pitkin, and E. G. Spaulding, at what Russell 
called, in welcoming their appearance, the ‘ patient 
co-operative accumulation of results by which the 
triumphs of science have been achieved.’’ Perry® 
believes that realism is further strengthened by 
the possibility of sliowing that critical naturalism 
‘gives to being in the last analysis a logical rather 
than a physical character. ’ ® But ‘ logical atoiniarn,' 
the search for ‘ piecemeal, detailed, verifiable re¬ 
sults,’renders it diflicult to gdve any adequate 
summary, in the crude unanalyzed language of 
common discourse, of the positions gained, such as 
the according of full ontological status to logical 
entities (not only particulars but also universals are 
real) or the acce])tance of Kant’s contention that, 
if any knowledge is possible, mathematical and 
logical knowledge is,” without ackiioAvledging the 
priority of epistemology.^® 

'riiere is one important difl’erence between, 
speaking roughly, American and English ncAv 

1 Mind, new ser., vi. flSD7]236. 

2 Mind, new ser., xii. [1903] 433 ; cf. *The Nature and Realil 3 ' 
of Objects of Perception,' Proc, Ariat. Soc., new ser., vi. [190.5- 
06]; for a realist theory of value see his Principia Elhica, 
Cambridffe, 1903. 

8 Cf. Bertrand Russell, Proc. Ariat. Soc., new ser., vil. [190^ 
07] 37 ; also * Meinong’s Theory of Complexes and Assumptions 
(III),’ Mind, new ser., xiii. [1904] 513. 

^ On external relations see KussoH, Philosophical Essays, 
London, 1910, p. 100; K. Costelloe, Proc. Arist. Soc., new ser., 
XV. [1914-16] 271 ; the six .American ‘ jM-ogiammists,’AVw 
yferrhsm, New York, 1912, p. 33; K. r.. SpnnldinL', i>. 156; 
R. B. Terry, ib. p. 99, and Present Pntlosophicnl Tendencies, 
New York, 1912, p. 319. 

6 Cf. Russell, Scientific Method in Philosophy, Herbert Spencer 
I^eclurc, London, 1914, p, 4. 

« Jonm. of Phil. vii. [1910] 393. ^ Ib. viii. [1911] l«l. 

M Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 83. 

» Cf., however, C. D. Broad’s acute crititpie of anti-realist 
thought in Perception, Physics, and Heabty: An Fsnquiry 
into the Information that Physical Science can supply about the 
Real, Cambridge, 1914. In tliis work it is shown by detailed 
analysis how much more must be assumed than is generall,v 
believed before even the naivest realism can be overthrown. 
Broad differs from Russell in clinging to the physi<-al object as 
well as to sense-data and sensation; but in his discussion of 
Russell’s present view of ‘things’ as series of aspects in Proc. 
Arist. Soc., neweer., xv. [1914-15] 250, a partial reconciliation 
seems indicated. . 

Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World ns a rteld 
for Scientific Method in Philosophy, Chicago and London, 
1914. p. 4. 

11 See ERE vii. 666»>. 

12 Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, London, 1912; Marvin, 
In The New Realism, p. 46. 


realists ; and this is due largely to 'William Jaine.s, 
who has been to the one school what Hodgson was 
to the other. In hi.s Essays in Radical Empiricism 
(London, 1912) James aj)proved of the view that 
things are what they are knoAvn as (p. 27), but 
insisted that they need not be known in order to 
bo (p. 26). The divergence comes when he urges 
that there is no specific character of mental things, 
the diflerence between mental and iiliysical being 
one of context and arrangement {ib. j). 25). The 
origin of this lies far hack in Hume’s application 
of the argument from the ego-centric predicament 
to the subject as object. I'hus, if suojectivism is 
assumed, we reach the radical [)hcnomenalist world 
of neutral elements in momentary being at the 
instant of perception. The further step of giving 
these elements independent existence a[)art from 
perception Hume mentioned i only to reject it 
l>ecause he thought that the so-called illusions of 
.sense proved the dependence of ideas on the struc¬ 
ture or our organs. But, on Hume’s initial assuinjj- 
tion, our organs have no permanent structure; 
they exist when somebody perceives them and not 
otlicrwi.se.® If we now retrace our steps, we have 
the following results: (1) .since the argument 
h/ised on relativity to sense-organs is inoperative, 
Hume's ttmtativo step of assuming independence 
for the elements becomes a pos.sibre one; but (2) 
we were led to the necessity for this step by the 
difficulty of knowing tlie subject as object, Avhicli 

(3) arises only if subjectivism is assumed, and this 

(4) has been refuted by Moore. Noav American 
realists believe that they can retrace step (1) with¬ 
out retreating farther, and so find themselves in 
James’s jmsition of neutral ej)istemological monism 
plus independence. The argument against this, 
elaborated above, applies equally to the pheno¬ 
menal istic naturalisms of CliH'oru, Karl Pear.son, 
Ernst Mach, and Avenarius.® 

A detailed analysis of neutral monism is given 
by Rus.'^elL* Some important consequences follow 
from the theory ; e.g., a mind which had only one 
experience Avould be a logical imjiossibility, since, 
according to it, a thing is mental in virtue of 
its external relations—a view which places the 
important realist claim of indci»endence at the 
mercy of a thoroughgoing relativist like N. 
Wiener.® Furthermore, neutral monism unduly 
assimilates belief or judgment to sensation and 
resentation, thus leading to the view of error as 
elief in the unreal, and so to the admission of 
unreal thing.s.® The problem of error must, how¬ 
ever, be di.sentangled from that of ‘sense-illusion.’ 
The more complete avoidance of subjectivism by 
the English realists makes this easier, and renders 
the que.stion of .secondary qualities much more 
amenable. The objects of acquaintance cannot be 
illu.soiy or unreal y so, when a hot metal touches 
a cold spot on the skin, the ‘ coldness ’ is objective.® 
Though sensations are functions of the sense 
organs and the nervous system, this is not primi¬ 
tive knowledge and cannot form part of the epis- 

1 Treatise, of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge, Oxford, 
1888, p. 2(»7. 

2 Broad, p. 16.5. 

8 We may note that 8. Alexander holda that Berkeley in 
some passages avoids the oonfusion of nient.al act and what 
It is about (the confusion wliich gives rise to subjectivism), 
and regards sensible things as independent presentations 
(‘The Basis of Realism,’ British Academy, vi. [1914]; cf. 
also .1. Ijiird, ‘Berkeley’s Realism,’ Mind, new ser., xxv. 
[1916] 308). 

4 ‘ On the Nature of Acquaintance,’ Monxsi, xxiv. [1914] 1, 
161, 435. 

8 Joum. of Phil. xl. [1914] .561. 

6 Russell, Monist, xxiv. [1914] 174 f. ; for a criticism of 
Russell's theory of jtidguient see O. F. Stout, Proc. Arist. Soc., 
new ser., xv. [1914-15] 3.32. 

t Russell, * Definitions and Methodological Principles in 
Theory' of Knowledge,’ Monist, xxiv. [1914] 586. 

8 S. Alexander, Mind, new ser., xxi. [1912118, ‘ On Sensations 
and Images,’ Proc. Arist. Soc., new ser., x. [1909-10] 16. 
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Leniolo<^ical })reniis 8 es of epi.stemolo^y. * Further 
more, the (JiHi(;uIty of colours occupyiii*; the fianr 

S lace at the same time has been resolved. T. P. 

[linn ^ concluded I liat a wider idea of ‘ thing ’ mus: 
be constructed. The necessary logical work haf 
been accomplislied by liertrand Kussell, who showed 
that tlie didiculty over the phrase ‘in the same 
place ’ arose from a too simple and unambiguou 
conception of space. ^ 

It is obvious that much remains to be done ; in 
the words of a keen critic of realism, ‘the new 
pliilosopliy is not out of the wood, but it has 
cleared hopeful paths in it.’* A. E. He.\TH. 

Modern logic and realism. —A stimulus to 
philosophical realism came through moilern logical 
analysis of mathematics and mathematical advances 
in theories of infinity and continuity (cf. art. Con¬ 
tinuity, vol. iv. pp. 1)0-98). 

The traditional logic of Aristotle and the 
Schoolmen was j)rincipally a collection of rules of 
syllogistic inference, and jirojiositions were ana¬ 
lyzed into attributing of predicates to subjects. 
Leibniz, indeed, ]>erceived that there could be 
valid asyllogistic inferences, such as ‘Jesus Christ 
is God, therefore the mother of Jesus Christ is the 
mother of God,’ and ‘If David is the father of 
Solomon, without douht Solomon is the son of 
David.’ Tin; logic of relations which was indicate< 
by Leihniz was cultivated with not much success 
by Johann Heinrich Lambert,® and with great 
success in the middle of the 19th cent, by Augustus 
de Morgan. In this respect de Morgan’s work 
was on (luite ditl'erent lines from that of George 
Boole, whose syrn holism for logic was ultirnately 
based on the Aristotelian lo;^ic. De Morgans 
work Nvas published in the Transactiojis of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society from 1850 to 1865 
and in his S]/Unhus of a Proposed Systern of Logic 
(London, 1860). 'hhis part of de Morgan’s work 
may be shortly indicated by saying that it was a 
successful attem[)t to fulfil a certain recommenda¬ 
tion expressed by Sir William Hamilton : 

‘Whatever is operative in ihougiit must be taken into 
account and consecpientl^' be overtly expressible in logic; for 
logic must be, as to be it professes, an unexclusive reflex of 
thought, and not merely an arbitrary selection— a series of 
elegant extracts —out of the forms of thinking.’7 

But modern logic proper may be .said to begin 
with the work of Gottlob Frege. Frege’s first 
work, Begriffsschriftj eine der arithnictischen 
nachgebildete Forvulsprache des reinrn Denkens 
(Halle, 1879), should he read in connexion wuth 
his second w'ork, Die Grnndlagcn der Arithmetiky 
cine logisch-mathcmatische Untersuchung uber den 
Begrijf dcr Zahl {\jTQ^\fL\iy 1884). For the purpose 
of coming to a decision as to the nature (synthetic 
or analytic, a priori or a posteriori) of the concept 
of number, Frege devised an extraordinarily eilec- 
tive, though rather clumsy, symbolism forexpress¬ 
ing with great precision the various concepts and 
methods of deduction in logic ; and thi.s symboli.sm 
and analysis were develojied in the years 1879-1903. 
Frege’s final statement of his \vhole theory is in 
his Grundgesetze der Arithimtik hegriffssrhriftlich 
abgeleitct (2 vols., Jena, 1893-1903). Philosophi- 
ca liy .speaking, Frege’s point of view is clearly 
expressed in his criticism of the psychological logic 
of Benno Erdmann’s Logik (Halle, 1892): 

‘It seems to me that dilferent conceptions of the truth are 

1 Russell, Monisty xxiv. 692. 

2‘Are Secondary Qualities independent of Perception?’ 
Proc. Arist. Soc., new ser., x. [1909-10] 191. 

3‘The Relation of Sense-Data to Physics,’ Scientia, xvi. 
[1914] 7. 

* G. Santayana, Joum. of Phil. xi. [1914] 449. 

5 B. Russell, CHtical Exposition of the. Philosophy of LeibniZy 
Cambridge, 1900, p. 2S3 ; L. Couturat, La Logique de Leibniz, 
Paris, 1901, pp. 73-75. 484. 

« Cf. J. Venn, Symbolic Loyid^, I^ondon, 1894, p. xxxiv. 

7 Quoted in de Morgan’s SyllabxLS, p. 27. 


the origin of the controversy. I look upon tlic truth a.s some¬ 
thing objective and independent of the person who judges. It 
is not so according to the psychological logicians. What 
Erdmann calls "objective certainty ” is only a general acknow¬ 
ledgement proceeding from those who Judge, and wliicb tliere- 
fore is not independent of them bnt may change with their 
p.sychi(uil nature. ... I acknowledge an objective domain 
which is not a domain of actual things ; while the psychological 
logicians, without more ado, look upon the non-act ml as 
subjective.’ * 

In many of his works Frege carried on a r.ome- 
times ironically expressed polemic against tlie 
thesis that the subject-matter of aritlimetic is tlie 
actual symbols and not the universals denoted by 
the .symbols. Even eminent mathematicians .such 
as 11. \j. F. Helmholtz, L. Kroneeker, H. E. 
Heine, J. Thomae, O. Stolz, A. Fringsheini, H. 
Seliubeit, and many others maintained, in most 
eases quite ex[)lieitly, this form of nominalism. 
Frege .succeeded in showing quite satisfactorily 
tliat the numbers used in aiitlimetie belong to a 
domain which is both non-actual and non-mental. 

'I'lie logical work of Giuseppe Peano began to be 
published nine years after tliat of Frege, hut was 
quite independent of Frege’s work. The founda¬ 
tions of Peano’s logical system were much more in 
conformity with those of Boole and his siieees.soi s, 
but Peano used a very convenient and ingenious 
symbolism and attempted with great success the 
analysis of whole trains of reasoning which in- 
chuled already symbolized mathematical deduc¬ 
tions. Peano laid stress on the fact that his 
.symbolism was a true ‘ ideography ’ and thus did 
not make use of anything expressed in ordinary 
language. Although in many resjieets Peano s 
analysis was greatly inferior to that of Frege, 
Peano has the merit of being the first explicitly 
to point out the fact that the two propositions 
Socrates is mortal ’ and ‘ All men are mortal ’ are 
different in form. This distinction, which seems 
to have been well known to Frege also, though it 
was not exnlieitly expressed by him until after 
Peano had done .so, was and is unfamiliar to most 
other logicians, including some symbolic logicians, 
because of the use of verbally the .same copula 
(‘is’ or ‘are’) in both ca.ses. The philosophical 
as[)(‘ct of this distinction has been thus expressed 
by Kussell : 

‘This [corresponding] confusion . . . obscured not only the 
whole study of the forms of judgment and inference, but also 
the relations of things to their qualities, of concrete existence 
to alwlract concepts, and of the world of sense to the world of 
Platonic ideas. ’ 2 

The work of Bertrand Russell began with the 
completion of Peanu’s .system by the addition of a 
correspondingly symbolized logic of relation.s, and 
advanced, by the indejiendent discovery of many 
of Frege’s subtle distinctions as well as by unan¬ 
ticipated discoveries, to a very satisfactory com¬ 
bination and development of the results of I ri'go 
in logic, Georg Cantor’s results in the theory of 
translinite numbers, and Peano’s symbolism. I’lie 
more philosophical di.scussion formed the snhjc( 5 t 
i 'J'he Principles of Mathematics {\o\. i., Cambridge, 
1903), and a detailed symbolical exposition of tlie 
theory of A. N. Whitehead and B. Kussell was 
iven in Principia Mathematica (3 vols., Cam¬ 
bridge, 1910-13). 

The philosophical bearing of modern logical 
kvork has been particularly emphasized by Kussell. 
Broadly speaking, proper names stand for particu- 
'ars, while otlier substantives, adjectives, preposi- 
-ions, and verbs stand for universals. Pronouns 
Liid some adverbs stand for particulars, but are 
a-mbiguous. Only those universals which are 
named by adjectives or substantives have been 
much or often recognized by philosophers, while 
-hose named by verbs and prepositions have 

1 From a tr. of part of the Grundgesetze in Monist, xxvl. 
,1916] 187. 

2 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 41. 
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usually been overlooked. Speaking generally, 
adjectives and common nouns express qualities or 
]>roperties of single things, whereas prepositions 
ana verbs tend to express relations between tw'o 
or more things. Thus the neglect of prepositions 
and verbs, which is due to the fact that, in 
practical life, we dw ell only upon those words in 
a sentence which stand for j)articulars, led to the 
belief that every proposition can be regarded as 
attributing a projierty to a single thing (the belief 
that all nropositions are of tlie subject-predicate 
form) ratlier than as expressing a relation between 
tw'o or more things. Hence it was supposed that 
ultimately there can be no such entities as rela¬ 
tions, and this leads either to the monism of 
Spinoza { 7 .V.) and Bradley or to the monadism of 
Leibniz {q.v.).'^ The belief just referred to gives 
rise to reflexions of much the same kind as the one 
of Hamilton and de Morgan mentioned above.*** 
It seems that most philosojihers have been less 
anxious to understand the world of science and 
daily life than to convict it of unreality in the 
interests of a super-sensible ‘ real ’ world either 
revealed to mystical insight or consisting of un¬ 
changeable logical entities. W'e hud examples of 
such reasons with Parmenides, Plato, Sjiinoza, 
Hegel,^ and this is at the Viottom of the idealist 
tradition in philosophy. However, it is not true 
that all relations can oe reduced to properties of 
apparently ndated terms.^ Here we may refer to 
§ 2 above and to Principles^ p. viii ; cf. p. 448. 

Another of the grounds on which the reality of 
the sensible world has been questioned by }>hiIo- 
soj)hers is the supposed impossibility of inlinity 
and continuity.® The explanation of the world 
whicdi assumes inlinity and continuity is much 
easier and more natural,® but from the time of 
Zeno, whose jiaradoxes were invented to support 
indirectly the doctrine of Parmenides,'the supposed 
contradictions of inlinity liave played a great part 
in philosophical specula! ion. Some of tlie problems 
of inlinity w^ere well treated by Bernard liolzano 
but it w as the mathematician, Georg Cantor, who, 
about 1882, lirst practically solved the dilliculties. 
In fact, it is not essential to the existence of a 
collection, or even to knowledge and reasoning 
concerning it, that w'e should be able to pass its 
terms in review' one by one ; but infinite collec¬ 
tions may be known by their characteristics 
although their terms cannot be enumerated—col¬ 
lections can be given all at once by their defining 
concepts. Thus, an unending series may form a 
whole, and there may be new terms beyond the 
w’hole of it.** Because of the fact that infinite 
collections are not self-contradictory, * the reasons 
for regarding space and time as unreal have 
become inoperative, and one of the great sources 
of metaphysical constructions is dried up.’*® 

Litbraturk.— -8ce the works (]noted throughout the article. 

Philip K. B. Jouhdain. 

REALITY.-—The w'oids ‘ real ’ and ‘ reality ’ are 
used in a variety of different senses ; it is therefore 
impossible to give a single satisfactory definition 
of them. Moreover, in the most fundamental 
.sense in which they are used they are indefinable. 
Their meaning is best made clear by considering 
certain correlative expressions in wdiich they are 
commonly met (c. 7 ., reality and appearance) and 


4 Ib. pp. 47-60. 


iSee Ruasell, The Problems of Philosophy, London, 1012, 
pp. 146-149; cf., on what precedes this parafjraph, Principles, 
pp. 42-81. 

2 Cf. Russell, External World, p. 46. 

3 Jb. pp. 160, 46-47, 63 f., 89, 6f. 

» Cf. Ilussell, Problems, pp. 227-229. 

« Russell, External World, p. 1.65. „ « , 1 or 

7 See art. Continuity, vol. iv. p, 91; Russell, External World, 

pp. 129, 156-182. 

3 Paradoxien des Unendliehen, Leipzig, 1861. 

3 Russell, External World, pp. 169, 181 f. 

10 Russell, Problems, p, 229. 


by discussing tbeir relations to certain otlim 
notions w'ith which they are very closely connected 
{e. 7 ., existence). 

I. Existence and reality. — In the ordinaly 
philosophic use of reality it would seem that a 
distinct ion is drawn betw een it and existence; for 
some things which would be a.s.serted to exist 
w'ould be denied by the same philosonher to be 
real, and some thing.s that are said to be real are 
denied to exist. The two words, therefore, cannot 
be reasonably regarded as having the .same in¬ 
tension, and any one w ho says that their extension 
is identical is called upon to give some proof of his 
assertion ; c.f/., many philosoplims deny that such 
things as colour.s are real, hut it seems haidly 
po.s.sible to deny that they exist. \Vhen I .see 
a colour or hear a .sound, I am aw'are of .some¬ 
thing, and not of nothing. Also I am aw'are of 
something dillerent in the two cases, and the 
difference .seems to be between the objects of 
which I am aw'are, and not merely between iny 
tw'o awarenesses .as mental acts. 

Sounds and colours then may he said to exi.sfc, at 
any rate so long as any one is aware of them ; 
and tho.se who deny that they are also real are 
denying .something the aljsciu;e of which is com- 
patihlo with their existence in the above sense. 
The tw'o words are not, how'ever, used consistently, 
and it would perhajis he as much in accordance 
with usage to say that colours are real but do 
not exist. At any rate, this example shows that 
reality and existence differ in intension ; and we 
shall see reasons for preferring to say that colours 
exist even thougli they be unreal rather than that 
they are real even though they do not exi.st. 

The fact that reality and existence differ in 
intension can also be shown from another side. 
Many philosophers hold that such things as the 
number 3 are real; but hardly any one would say 
that 3 exists, though of course certain collections 
of three things may exist— e.g.y the Kstates of the 
Realm and the Persons of the Trinity. 

As a foundation for setting up a consistent 
terminology, we have the following two facts 
about the common use of words : (a) hardly any 
one would think it appropriate to say that such 
things as numbers exist, but many would say that 
they are real ; and {h) there are two kinds of 
things which almost every one would agree to 
exist if they be real—physical objects and minds 
with their states. With these tw’o facts lixed, W'e 
may proceed to deal with the more doubtful cases 
of .such objects as sounds and colours. We note 
that the two kinds of objects w’hich are said 
without he.sitatioii to exist if they be real are 
particular individuals; i.e., they are term.s whicli 
can he subjects of jiropo-sitions but not predicates. 
Minds and jihysical objects clearly stand in this 
position. Objects wliich are said to be real but 
are seldom naturally said to exist are universals, 
whether qualities or relations— i.e. terms which 
can be subjects of propositions but can also occupy 
other po.sitions in tnein. The number 3 is an 
example; for we can say both that 3 is an odd 
number and that the Persons of the Trinity are 
three. We may therefore lay it down as a general 
rule that objects are most naturally said, not 
merely to be real, but also to exist, when they are 
real and have the logical character of particular 
individuals. 

When a man says that he sees a colour, ho 
means that he is aware of an extended coloured 
object and not merely of a quality. Tliis coloured 
object— e.g.y a flash of li^ditning—is a particular, 
and therefore, if real, exists. When we say tliat 
red exists, we mean two tilings : ( 1 ) that there ore 
red objects, and ( 2 ) that these are particulars. 
The first part of our meaning corre.spoinlH to the 
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wider technical use of existence which is involved 
when mathematicians talk of existence-theorems. 
In this sense a iinivTrsai is said to exist if it can 
he shown that it lias or may have instances. 
Thus the number 3 exists in this sense because 
we can point to collections having three terms. 
Ihit this is not the common use of existence in 
pliilosopliy. To be able to say that a quality like 
red exists, we must be able to show both that it 
has instances and that these are particulars; for 
it is only particulars that are primarily said to 
exist, and existence, in the secondary sense in 
which it is ascribed to red, is derived from the 
existence, in tlie primary sense, of its instances. 
It seems, however, that we do not naturally 
ascribe existence to a universal in all cases where 
it has instances which are particulars. The 
number 3 has instances which are particulars, 
yet we do not commonly say that it exists. This 
dillerence in usage seems to depend on whether or 
not the judgment in which the quality is asserted 
of the subject occurs instinctively and without 
a recognized process of intellectual anal^'sis. 
When we see a red object, we nass, if we choose, 
to the judgment ‘ This is red ^ without explicit 
analysis, and so we say that red exists ; to judge 
that a collection which wo see has three members, 
we have to break it up in thought and re¬ 
synthesize it, and so we hesitate to say that 3 
(‘xists, though we admit that it is real. It is 
difficult to believe that this difference of usage is 
of any philosophical importance, but it is necessary 
to notice it. 

2 . Reality of universals.—We have now to ask 
in what sense such objects as colours can bo said 
to be unreal though they exist. It certainly 
seems that in the primitive senses of reality and 
existence nothing can exist that is not real. And 
this must be accepted ; coloured objects, while we 
see them, both exist and are real in the primary 
sense of reality. But both their reality and their 
existence are denied by many philosophers ; those 
philosophers must therefore be using the terms in 
a new sense. To say that red is unreal though it 
exists means (a) that red objects exist while tliey 
are perceived ; (6) that nothing is red except when 
some one perceives it; and (c) that it is commonly 
believed that things might be red though no 
one perceiveil them. The third factor is quite 
essential. Toothache exists only when .some one 
feels it, yet no one calls toothache unreal on this 
account. We may say, then, that reality is 
denied of a rjuality in this s^iecial sense when 
there are particular instances of it which we per¬ 
ceive, and our perception is accompanied by the 
belief in unpcrceived instances of it, and this 
belief is held to be erroneous. 

It is clear that every immediate object of our 
senses both exists and is real in the primary 
meaning of these terms so long as we remain 
aware of the object. For it seems to be a syn¬ 
thetic a priori proposition that anything of which 
we can be directly aware by our senses is both real 
and particular ; and what is real and particular 
exists in the primary meaning of that word. In 
a secondary meaning of reality, such objects may 
be called unreal if they give rise instinctively to 
judgments asserting the continued existence of the 
same or similar objects when unperceived, whereas 
in fact nothing of the kind can exist unperceived. 
Questions as to the reality of any particular, when 
reality has its primary sense, can arise only if that 
particular be not an object of direct awareness. 
Thus we ask. Does God really exist ? or, Are 
atoms real ? The meaning of such questions is as 
follows; God and atoms are not the direct objects 
of our minds at any time; if they were, there 
could be no doubt of their existence and reality in 


the primary sense at certain times (viz. when we 
w'ere directly aware of them). But we know what 
we mean by the words ‘God* and *atoni’; e.t/., 
we may mean by ‘ God * an ens realissimuni or 
a First Cause. But these descriptions which we 
understand are partly in terms of universals; thus 
‘firsthand ‘cause* are universals. When we ask 
whether God really exists, we mean. Is there an 
instance of the complex universal involved in the 
definition or description of what we mean by the 
word ‘God’? We can see that, if there be an 
instance, it must be a particular ; so that, if there 
be one, God is both real and existent. 

We may now turn to those objects that 
commonly would be said to be real but not to 
exist. It would seem that every simple universal 
of which we are immediately aware must be real 
(a) in the primary sense, and also {^) in a second¬ 
ary sense which involves the already-mentioned 
secondary sense of existent as a special case. If 
we are directly aware of a universal, it is the 
object of a thought, and is clearly something real 
in the same sense in which a particular flash of 
light is real when it is the object of our senses. 

It does not, however, exist in the primary sense, 
because it is not a particular. Again, to be aware 
of a simple universal, it is necessary to have been 
aware of some instance of it. Thus any simple 
universal of which we are directly aware must 
have instances. It must therefore exist in the 
mathematical sense. It need not, however, exist 
in the philosophical sense, because its instances 
may not be particulars; e.g.^ we are directly 
aware of the universal colour, but the instances of 
colour are red, yellow, etc., which are themselves 
universals. Thus it seems more natural to say 
that colours exist than that colour exists. Never¬ 
theless this is largely a matter of mere u.sage. 
We cannot become aware of a simple universal of 
a higher order unless we are aware of one of the 
next lower grade, and so on till we come to the 
lowest universals in the hierarchy—those whose 
instances are particulars. Thus, to become ac¬ 
quainted with colour, we need to be acquainted 
with colours; and, to become acquainted with 
colours, we need to bo ac(|uainte<t through our 
senses with particular coloured objects. So we 
may fairly say that every simple universal of 
which we are directly aware either exists in the 
secondary sense or is known through universals 
that are instances of it and themsmves exist in 
the secondary sense. 

It follows that the only universals about the 
reality of which (piestions can reasonably be asked 
are either (1) tho.se which are not directly cognized 
by us, but are described in terms that we under¬ 
stand, or (2) complex universals. The questions 
that can be asked about the reality of such uni¬ 
versals are closely connected ; e.g,y it may reason¬ 
ably be doubted whether any one is directly 
acquainted with the number twelve million and 
forty-nine. But we all know this number per¬ 
fectly well under the description of ‘ the number 
which is represented in the decimal .scale of nota¬ 
tion by the .symbols 12,000,049,’ provided that we 
are acquainted with all the terms involved in this 
description and with the significance of their inode 
of combination in it. It is then open to ask : la 
there really such a number? This question in¬ 
volves two others; (a) Is there anything contra¬ 
dictory or incoherent in the description, as there 
would be if a number were described as that repre¬ 
sented in the decimal scale by a bow and arrow ? 
and {b) If the description be self-consistent and 
intelligible, is there really an object answering to 
it? If both these questions can be answered in 
the affirmative, the number will be said to be real 
in the primary sense. We can then go on to ask 
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the question : Is there any collection of particulars 
that has this number? If so, we can add that 
the number exists in the secondary philosophic 
sense in which existence can be predicated of 
universals. 

Very similar questions arise over complex uni¬ 
versals—c.y., a golden mountain. It would seem 
that complex universals which involve no internal 
incoherence must be real in the primary sense if 
their constituents be real. Thus the universal 
‘ golden mountain * is real even tliough there are 
as a matter of fact no golden mountains. If the 
universal has no instances, it will exist neither in 
the mathematical nor in the philosophic sense ; if 
it has instances which are not particulars—as, e.g,^ 
the complex universal ‘perfect number’—it will 
exist in the mathematical but not in the philo¬ 
sophic sense. Hut very diilicult (piestions arise 
as to the reality of complex universals which 
involve a contradiction or some other a priori 
incoherence— e.g., a ‘round square.’ Can we say 
that such universals are in any sense real ? 

This question has been discussed very fully and 
acutely oy Meinong and his pupils. The following 
are {irguments for supposing tliat such universals 
are in a sense real. These incoherent universals 
appear as the subjects of propositionsin ‘A 
round square is round’ ana ‘A round 8 (pi.ire is im¬ 
possible.’ Such propositions are not about nothing ; 
they seem to be about round squares ; hence even 
these universals must have primary reality. Again, 
when we understand such a proposition as ‘A 
round square is impossible,’ the proposition is the 
object or an act of judgment, and, as such, is real. 
But the proposition is a complex, and, ^o under¬ 
stand it, its elements must also be the objects of 
acts of presentation. Hence the universal ‘ round 
square’ must be the object of certain mental acts; 
it therefore cannot bo nothing, and must have 
primary reality. It will be seen that Uie question 
discussed here is similar to that raised by Plato in 
the Sophist: In what sense, if any, can not-being 
be ? 

Meinong and his school have been led to the 
view that there is a most primitive form of being 
that applies to all objects about which a.ssertions 
or denials can be made, whether they be internally 
coherent or not; that reality is a species of this 
and existence a species of reality. We may agree 
that anything that is really the object of a state 
of mind, or is really the subject of a proposition, 
has what we have called primary reality ; but we 
may doubt whether such objects as round squares 
have any kind of being at all. For Meinong’s 
views lead to very grave dilliculties. This form of 
being will have no opposite, and the law of con¬ 
tradiction will not hold for propositions about im¬ 
possible objects. Thus the propositions ‘A non¬ 
human man is human ’ and ‘ A non-human man is 
not human’ will both be necessarily true, and yet 
be contradictory. Again, the expedient leads to 
an infinite series of orders of being of increasing 
absurdity. Suppose we agi’ee with Meinong that 
a round square has being. Then the proposition 
‘ A non-being round square has not being ’ seems 
as genuine and necessary as ‘ A round square is 
round.’ But, if the latter forces us to ascribe a 
kind of being to round squares, the former must 
equally force us to ascribe a kind of being to non- 
being round squares. And this process of postulat¬ 
ing fresh and ever more absurd Kinds of being will 
go on indefinitely. Closely connected with these 
difficulties is the question whether propositions, 
and in particular false propositions, be in any sense 
real. Meinong assumes that all mental acts con¬ 
cerned with propositions are founded on an act in 
which the proposition is before our minds as sense- 
data and universals are w'hen we are directly 


aware of them. If so, propositions which we 
judge, whether they he true or false, have exactly 
the same claims to primary reality as a red j)atch 
that we see or the quality of redness that we 
cognize. Yet it is very difficult to believe that 
every false proposition that any one has ever 
judged is real; whilst, if we reject the reality of 
false propositions, >ve can hardly save that of true 
ones. 

The general means of meeting Meinong’s diffi¬ 
culty depends on recognizing the fact that, in the 
verbal forms which stand for propositions, the W'ord 
or phrase that counts as grammatical subject can¬ 
not be regarded always as the proper name of the 
logical subject of the proposition. In the sentence 
‘ Red is a colour’ the grammatical subject ‘red ’ is 
the proper name of the logical subject of the pro¬ 
position, and therefo re liie universal red is real ; 
but it does not toliow that in the grammatically 
similar form of wcu'ds, ‘ A round square is round,’ 
the phrase ‘a round sr^uare’ is the name of any¬ 
thing. In fact two other ))ossibilitics remain open ; 
(1) that the sentence ‘A round square is ro\ind,’ 
though it lias the same verbal form as some 
sentema's wliich do stand for propositions— c.g., 
* A penny is round ’—does not itself stand for any 
proposition; and (‘ 2 ) that, whilst the sentence 
does stand for some projiosition, the proposition 
for which it stands can do analyzed into a com¬ 
bination of several in none of w hich a single object 
whose name is ‘ round square’ appears as subject. 

Both these alternati\es may be used for dealing 
with the reality of round squares. In the first 
place, we may suggest that a sentence like ‘A 
round square is round ’ seems to stand for a pro¬ 
position only because of its similarity in gram¬ 
matical form to certain sentences whicdi do stand 
for genuine propositions. Actually, w hen we see 
these marks or near the corresjionding sounds, w^e 
do not think of any proposition wdiatever. And 
likewise, when we say that it is necessary that a 
round square should be round, we mean only 
that sentences in which the name of a jiart of the 
grammatical subject appears as the grammatical 
predicate stand for necessary jiroiiositions if they 
stand for propositions at all. On the other hand, 
the statement ‘ A round square is contradictory ’ 
does stand for a genuine proposition, but it is not 
a jiroposition about an object denoted by the phrase 
‘round square.’ The proposition really is; ‘If 
an object be round, it cannot be square, and con¬ 
versely.’ This proposition does not contain a com¬ 
plex term denote* 1 by ‘ round square,’ but asserts a 
relation of incompatibility between roundness and 
squarene.ss. Hence its reality, truth, and intelligi¬ 
bility do not imply the reality of a complex 
universal ‘round square.’ 

Before leaving this subject, a word must be said 
about the reality of objects that involve an a priori 
incompatibility, but in which the incompatibility 
is not obvious without proof as in the case of 
‘round’ and ‘square.’ Does the phrase, ‘an alge¬ 
braical equation of the second degree one of whose 
roots is TT,’ stand for any real object? It does not, 
for it involves a priori incompatibilities. But we 
must not say that sentences with this phrase as 
their grammatical subject os used by most people 
are in the same position as ‘ A round square is 
round.’ For persons wdio do not see the a 
priori incompatibility these sentences may stand 
for propositions, though they cannot be about 
any object of which the phrase in question is the 
name. 

3. Appearance and reality. —The question of the 
reality of propositions would lead us into problems 
connected with Bertrand Rus-sell’s theory of judg¬ 
ment and G. F. Stout’s doctrine of real possibilities 
which would carry us too far afield. We will 
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bnt tlioso whiel. lie in a line tliroug i the centre of 
fhcrinrJeand at ri^ht angles to its plane it appears 
elliptical. The elliptical shapes seen from the 
varioiKs points of view are called the sensible 
apifcarances ’ of the cup, and are contnLsted \\ith 
its real shape. It must be noticed that the opposi¬ 
tion between sensible appearance and physical 
reality is not simply that betu'ccn true an<l false 
iuflgment. The elliptical appearance may never 
lead us to the false judgment that tlie cup is ellip¬ 
tical ; moreover, if it should do this and the error 
should afterwards be corrected, the cup does not 
cease to appear elliptical. It is important to he 
clear on this point because eflbrts are sometimes 
made to hold that ajipearances are nob objects 
connected in a certain way with a physical reality, ' 
but are certain ways of viewing a jdiysieal reality. 
The latter tlieory makes appearances mind-<Iepen- 
dent in a \vay in which the former does not. 
When we talk of different ways of viewing one 
reality, the differences must be supjiosed to (qualify 
our afds of viewing, and not the object viewed ; 
they are thus diPerences in mental acts and 
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subsist only while the acts themselves exist. But, 
if we suppose dilferent appearances to be diPerent 
objects, then, though it is possible and may be 
probable that these objects exist only when the 
acts which cognize them exist, it remains a fact 
that they are not in any obvious sense states of 
mind or qualities of such states. 

Now it seems certain that different sensible 
appearances are different objects, and not merely 
different mental relations to the same object. 
Inspection shows clearly that the elliptical shape 
which is seen from the side is as good an object as 
the circular sliape seen from above. Moreover, if 
we call the appearances mental acts, to vdiat 
precisely does the quality ‘ellipticar which we 
ascribe to the appearances belong? Surely not 
(rt) to any mental act, for these have no sliape ; 
nor ( 6 ) to the physical object, for this is supposed 
to be round ; aiul, if it be said (c) that it applies to 
‘the physical object as seen from such and such 
a place,^the supporter of this alternative may be 
asKed to state what he supposes this partly mental 
and partly physical complex to be, and how he 
supposes it to have the spatial predicate of ellip- 
ticity. The view against which we are arguing is 
somewhat supported by the common phrase, ‘The 
cup i .9 round but loo^s elliptical.’ But the only 
meaning which it seems possible to give to this is 
the following: viewing the cup from a position 
from which the real shape cannot be seen, we are 
aware of an appearance that has the same shape 
as we should see if Ave looked straight down on a 
cup that was really elliptical. 

We may say, then, that a sensible appearance is 
a reality ; but it is not a physical reality, because 
it does not obey the laws of physics ; and it is not 
a mental reality in the sense of a state of mind, 
nor is it any <]uality of a mental act, though it is 
commonly believed that it exists only as the object 
of an act of sensation or perception. We may 
agree, then, so far with two celebrated dicta about 
appearance and reality: ‘ Reality must in some 
way include all its appearances,’^ and ‘Wieviel 
Schein soviel Hindeutung auf Sein.’* Since an 

I F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, bk, 1. ch. xii. p. 132 
(2nd ed. : ‘ Appearances exist . . . And whatever exists must 
hflong to Reality ’). 

- J. F. Herbar’t, Hauptpunkte der jMetaphysik, In Sdmmtl. 
Werke, ed. O. Hartensteln, Leipzig^, 1850-62, iii. 14. 
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The last faiint is of considerable iniporfance 
with reference to the statement that Reality is a 
harmonious whole and that appearances ari; con¬ 
demned because of their internal incoherence or 
contradiction, lieality is here used as a concrete 
siihsiantive, and means the wliole system of wJiat 
really exists. But presumably it is also true that 
anything that is real, and therefore any part 
of Reality, iiinst be internally coherent. Now, 
sensible appearances are real, as we have tried to 
I show; hence they must he internally consistent. 

' There is no internnl inconsistency in a red elliptical 
patch seen by any one, and the person who calls 
this an appearance does not do so because of any 
internal incoherence, if he knows what he is 
about. Tlie imrolierence arises when the elliptical 
red patch is taken to he identical with some other 
part of Reality [t.y., a colourless circle) whose 
qualities are ineoinpatihle Avith its own. 'I'lie 
elliptical red patch is certainly real, and the 
colourless circle may very well be real; the former 
is called an appearance, and the latter a reality, 
because objects of the latter kind are of much 
greater practical interest and importance as obey¬ 
ing the laAvs of physics, and because the intimate 
relations betAveen the two are liable to cause us 
to make the mistake of identifying the qualities 
of the tAvo Avhere they really ditler. Reality—the 
Avhole system of all that exists—must include both 
the elliptical red patch and tlie colourless circle, if 
both be real; and their precise nature and rela¬ 
tions are a matter for furtlier philosophical investi¬ 
gation. 

This seems obvious enough when we consider 
only the contrast betAveen sensible appearance 
and physical reality. But we must notice that 
eminent philosophers use the contrast in many 
cases w'here what they call the appearance is not 
an object of sense-perception. F. H. Bradley, t.g., 
argues that the self and goodness and relations 
are all appearances, though appearances of dilferent 
degrees of reality. What precisely does this 
mean? Primarily, that certain notions which we 
all use in thinking about the Avorld are internally 
inconsistent. We treat the Avorld, t.q,, as con¬ 
sisting of various terms in various relations to each 
other. Bradley tries to show that such a view 
involves vicious infinite regresses. When appear¬ 
ance is used in this sense, it seems to be connected 
Avith a special kind of false judgment, viz. the 
assertion that the world or some part of it has 
incompatible characteristics. This is very differ¬ 
ent from the kind of false judgment connected 
with sensible appearances. (1) As we saw, no 
kind of false judgment need be made there, and, if 
it be mode and corrected, the sensible appearance 
continues to exist and be perceived. (2) There is 
nothing self-contradictory in the predicate that is 
wrongly ascribed to physical reality through con¬ 
fusing it with sensible appearance. The judgment 
* This cup is elliptical ’ is false, not because there is 
anything self-contradictory in the predicate ‘ellip¬ 
tical,’ but because it is incompatible Avith the circu¬ 
larity that the physical cup is supposed to possess. 

On the other hanu, if the self be an appearance in 
Bradley’s sense, the assertion ‘Socrates is a self’ 
is false, because the predicate is self-contradictory ; 
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it is like sayinjr ‘Socrates is both tall and short.’ 
The quality of boin^ a self can be truly asserted 
of nothing, whilst that of being elliptical can be 
truly asserted at least of the sensible appearance, 
lliere is thus a great difference between what is 
meant by calling tlie seen ellipse an appearance 
and calling the self an appearance. 

Vyiien this difference is recognized, wo see that, 
whilst it is obvious that sensible appearances are 
contained in Keality, it is not at all obvious in 
what sense such appearan(!es as the self can be con¬ 
tained in it; for these would seem to be in the 
position of round squares. This brings us to the 
doctrine that there are degrees of reality. It is 
held that all appearances are internally incoherent, 
but that some are more (coherent than others. As 
a corollary to this, it is maintained that no appear¬ 
ance is as sucli contained in Reality ; on the otlier 
liand, as Bradley puts it, ‘appearances are trans¬ 
muted’ in order to be contained in Reality, and 
the one-sidedness of one appearance cancels out 
with and is corrected by tliat of others. This 
doctrine seems to be closely connected with three 
others: (n) Reality as a whole being a harmonious 
system, it is assumed that, tlie more an appear¬ 
ance needs to be modified and supplemented in 
order to take its place in Reality, the le.ss f‘oherent 
and therefore the less real it is ; and ( 6 ) this is 
largely dependent on the view that all appearance 
is connected with tlie peculiar position of finite 
minds, which can know Reality only fragmentarily 
and from an individual angle ; lastly (c) it is held 
that no part of Reality (;an he internally coherent 
in abstraction from its relation to the rest of 
Reality. We may trace the development of this 
view in Spinoza’s doctrine of the three kinds of 
knowledge and in the Hegelian dialectic to its 
completest form in Bradley’s philosophy. 

It is clear that both {(t) and (c) are needed if it is 
to be assumed tliat Reality is the only harmonious 
system. And tins is assumed ; for very often 
something is condemned as appearance, not so 
much because of any internal incoherence that can 
be directly detected in it as because it obviously 
cannot be predicated of Reality as a whole. It is 
impossible to give a fair and adequate criticism of 
so subtle and elaborate a doctrine here. But the 
following remarks may be niatle : 

( 1 ) Bitlier Reality can be correctly regarded as 
possessing parts or not. If so, it would seem that 
there must be some propositions that are true 
about the parts and not about the whole (e.//., that 
they are parts). And again, if the parts be real, 
they must be as internally harmonious as the 
wliole. It may be perfectly true that what wo 
take as oneself-subsistentdifi'erentiationof Reality 
is often neither one nor self-subsistent, but a mere 
fragment whose limits do not correspond with 
those of any single differentiation (cf. here 
Spinoza’s distinction between the hierarchy of 
infinite and eternal modes and the finite modes, 
and his closely connected theory of error). But 
even a fragment is something and has a nature 
of its own, and perfectly true judgments should 
be possible about it. We may of course make 
erroneous judgments if we ignore the fact that it 
is a fragment, and if we make assertions about 
that in it which depends on its relations to what is 
outsidtit. But we do not always ignore the fact 
that Vvhat we are talking about is not the whole ; 
e.g.f when we say that Socrates is a self, we are 
p^erfectly aware that Socrates is only a part of 
Keality, and that our statement may be false of 
the whole. And it is not obvious that all asser¬ 
tions about a fragment must depend for their truth 
on what is outside the fragment (cf. here Spinoza’s 
doctrine of the function of the notiones communes 
in passing from imaginative to rational knowledge). 


If, on the other hand, we suppose that Reality 
cannot be correctly regarded as having parts, the 
question arises ; What i)recisely is it tliat is called 
an appearance, and wliat precisely is supposed to 
be ‘transmuted and supjileincnted ’ in Reality? 
Sometiiing must be transmuted and supplemented ; 
it cannot 1)0 Reality as a whole; what can it be 
unless Reality lias real parts ? Bradley has seen 
these difficulties perhaps more clearly than any 
other plulosoplier oi Ids general way of thinking ; 
but it is hard to believe that his doctrine that 
Reality is a supra-relational unity, an»l that all 
predication involves fal^i^u■ation is a satisfactory 
solution. Indeed, it perhaps comes to little nioie 
than are-statement ot tlu; theologienl p(»sition that 
the nature of God can bedescrilxd only in negative 
terms which at least ;vard off’error. 

(‘2) Sensible appeai.'uwf avIik;!), as we have 
seen, differ in important respects from others, are 
also held to exhibit wlia., may be called ih'giees 
of reality in a spoeia’ scFise. As we know, these 
realities are called a[)peaiances and unreal only 
with respect to their relations to a snj)posed 
physical reality about winch they are held to be 
an indispen-able soun^e of information. Now, 
those wlio deny the physical reality of secondary 
qualities would he inclined to say tliat the colours 
seen in waking life are less real than the slnipes 
th.'it arc seen at the same time, and more real than 
the colours and shapes seen in dreams, delirium, or 
illusions. We may usefully compare here Kant’s 
distinction between Schcin, ErsrhcinuiKjy and Ding- 
an-Sich in his example about the rainbow to tliat 
between the colours and shapes of dreams, the 
colours of waking life, and tlie qualities of jiliysical 
objects (it is not of course suggested that Kant had 
in mind precisely the distinctions which we are now 
considering). 

As far as can be seen, the ascription of degrees 
of reality to sensible appearances simply depends 
on how intimately their qualities are supposed to 
be connected with those of a corresponding physical 
reality. To a man who takes the position of 
Locke and of most natural scientists the ellipti(!al 
shapes seen in waking life (to revert to our old 
example) are the most real of appearances, Ixjcause 
tlie corresponding physical reality actually lias a 
shape, and that shn[)e is a closed conic section 
connected by simple laws with that of the appear¬ 
ance. The colours seen in waking life are less real 
appearances because it is not believed tliat any 
physical object has colour, though it is held that the 
colour seen is correlated w ith the internal structure 
of the corresponding object. And the shapes and 
colours of dreams or hallucinations are held to 
have the lowest degree of reality, because, wffiile it 
is admitted that they are correlated with distinc¬ 
tions that exist somewhere in the physical world, it 
is held that these distinctions exist in the brain or 
in the medium rather tlian in any object that can 
be regarded as specially corresponding to the 
appearance in the way in which the round physical 
cup corresponds to the elliptical visual appearance 
seen in waking life. 

4 . Ethical sense of the term.—It remains to 
notice one moreuseof the words ‘ real ’ and ‘reality.’ 
They are sometimes used in an ethical sense to 
stand for wliat ought to be as distinct from what 
is. This is rather a paradoxical use of terms. 
Often we contrast real and ideal. And say that 
what actually exists is real, whilst wliat ought to 
exist but does not is ideal. Yet some ethical 
writers use the word ‘ real’ for ‘ ideal,’ when they 
speak of the real or true self, meaning the self 
that ought to be as contrasted with that which 
now is. This use of terms is generally connected 
with metaphysical theories of ethics such as 
Kant’s or Green’s, which hold that the self that 
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ought to be really exists and lias a Iiigher degree 
of reality than wliat would commonly be called the 
self as it really is. 
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REALITY (Buddhist).—In religious philosoi)hy 
as in metJii)liysic the word.s ‘retil,’ ‘reality’ ex¬ 
press more than one aspect of things—the actual 
as opposed to the fictitious, the es.'^ential as O[)po.sed 
to the accidental, the absolute or unconditioned as 
opposed to the relative or conditioned, the objec¬ 
tively valid as oj)f)Osed to the ideal or tlie 
imagined, the true as op})osed to the sham, the 
important as opposed to tliat which, in the same 
connexion, is oi less value, and finally, that which 
ultimately and irreducihly is as opjiosod to that 
which names conventionally signify in tlie average 
mind’s stock of knowledge. 

Neither in the Suttas of the earlier Buddhist 
religious doctrines nor in the early or the early 
media3val elaborations of a more metai)liysical kind 
do we meet with terms quite so packed with mean¬ 
ings as ‘ real * and ‘ reality,’ but all tlie above-named 
antitheses occur and find expression in a variety of 
terms. The Suttas are more deeply concerned 
with the truth and the pragmatical importance of 
things. And the true and the actual, or tliat- 
wliicli-is, are identified by one and the vsame word : 
snrca — .sai-ya, i.e, fact, or the existent (see art. 
Truth [Buddhist]). There were certain facts or 
realities relating to spiritual health concerning 
which it was of the first importance to hold right 
views and take action ac(;ordiimly. To rank 
other realities, such as objects of sensuous and 
worldly desires, as of the highest value {nggato 
karoti) was likened to the illusion that the painted 
forms ill a fresco were real men and women,^ or to 
the illusions achieved in conjuring or occurring in 
dreams.^ Meta[)hors again play around, not the 
actuality, hut the essential nature of the living 
{lersonality, physical and mental. Thus the 
material factors of an individual are compared to 
a lump of foam : ‘ Where should you find essence 
[lit. pith] in a lump of foam the mental factors 
—feeling, percei)tion, volitional complexes, and 
consciousness—to bubbles raised iu water by rain, 
to a mirage, to a pitlile-ss plant, and to conjuring 
re.spectively.* The world is also compared to a 
bubble and a mirage,* etc. These ngures are 
not meant to convey the later decadent Indian 
Buddhist and Vedaiitist sense of tlie ontological 
unreality of the objects and impression.s of .sense. 
The similes convey on the one liand a repudiation 
of (a) permanence, (6) happy security, (c) super- i 
phenomenal substance or soul, and on the other a ' 
dcj)recation of any genuine satisfying value in the 
spiritual life to he found in either ‘ the pride of life * | 
or the ‘ lust of the world.’ j 

» Therigdthd, 393. * lb. 894. 

3 Senpyutta, iii. 141. * Dhammapada, 170. 


This trend in Buddhist teaching was not due to 
the absence of theories concerning the nature of 
being in tlie early days of Buddhism. There were 
views maintained very similar both to that of the 
Parmenidean school in Greater Greece—that the 
universe was a plenum of fixed, permanent exis- 
toiits; and to tlie other extreme as maintained by 
Gorgias and other Sophists—that ‘nothing is.’ 
Tlie.se Indian views, probably antedating those of 
Greece by upwards of half a century, were con¬ 
fronted by the Buddha with his ‘ middle theory ’ 
of conditioned or causal becoming. His brief dis¬ 
course is given in the Suttas of the Samyutta 
Nikdya^^ and is cited by a discijile in another 
Sutta nearly adjacent to that containing the 
similes referred to ahove.^ And we hear no more 
of the extremist views till we come to tlie hook 
jiurporting to he the latest in the canon—the 
Kathdvatthu. There among the first, presumably 
the earliest compiled, arguments of tlie work^ we 
liiid that the positive theory—‘everything exists’ 
{i.e. continues to exist)—so far from being generally 
rejected among Buddhists, was maintained by a 
.school wliich attained to great eminmice not 
only in North India, especially in Kashmir, hut 
also in Central and Eastern Asia, and in the 
south-eastern i.slands—the school of SarvAsti- 
v;ulins iq.v. ; Pali, Sahhathivadins), or ‘All-is- 
helievers.^ 

The attitude taken up in the Theravftda, or 
mother-church, towards what miglit now he calle<i 
reality, developed along a difi'erent line. This 
confronts us in the very first line of the Katlui' 
vatthii : ‘ Is the person (self or soul) known in the 
sense of a real and ultimate fact ? ’ In other words 
(as is revealed in the process of the long series of 
arguments), does the term ‘ person,’ conventionally 
used as a convenient label for the composite 
[>lienomenon of a living human being, correspond 
to any irreducible and permanent entity, nou- 
menon, ego, soul, immanent in that phenomenon? 
Tliis distinction between the current names in 
conventional usage and the real nature ,* heliiiid,’ 
or ‘ above,’ what is designated by them is antici- 
[wated already in the earlier books of discourses 
and dialogues ascribed to the Buddha.* A man’s 
[lersonality is conceded as being real, or a fact 
(sacca) to him at any given moment, albeit the 
w'ord expressing that personality is but a popular 
label, and is not paralleled by any equally fixed 
entity in man. But, in the inquiry of the later 
hook, the Kathdvatthu, the more evolved i)liilo- 
soi>hical problem is betrayed by the first appear¬ 
ance of a more technical nomenclature. Sacca 
‘ true,’ ‘ fact *) is used in adjectival form— saceika, 

‘ actual.’ And paramattha (‘ ultimate sense,’ lit. 
‘supreme tiling-meant’), a word which, iiiTheravada 
literature, has become an equivalent of philo¬ 
sophic or metaphysical meaning, here starts on its 
long career. It is along the line of this distinction 
between popular and ultimately real or philosophic 
meaning that the commentator (c. 5th cent. A.D.) 
discusses the opening argument in the controversy 
and perorates at the close of it.® It is in the fore¬ 
front of Anuruddha’s planning of his classic 
manual, A Compendium of Philosophy {Ahhidham- 
mattha-sangaha) : ‘ These things are set forth in 
Ihcir ultimate sense as Categories Four,’® the 
jommentaries pointing out tliat paramatdthto is 
opposed to sanimUti, the conventional. And 
Anuruddha discusses in his eighth chapter^ the 
listinetion between the things that are real exis- 
:ents and those that are, in virtue of a name, 
.pparently so. Finally the present-day vitality 

1 ii. 17. 2 lil. 134. 8 i. 6 f. 

< Cf. Dialogues of the Buddha, 1.263 ; Kindred Sayings, 1.109 f. 

® Cf. ihe tr. by G. A. F. Rhys David* and 8. Z. Aung, Points, 

/ Controversy, Ix>ndon, 1916, pp. 8, 63, n. 2. 

6 London, 1910, p. 81. 7 p. 199f. 
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of thiH aspect of reality for Buddhists is visiole in 
the writings of Ledi Maliathera.^ 

In his discussion of the terms paramattha and 
sacca S. Z. Aung quotes mediieval philosophical 
works, which are practically at one iu inter})reting 
paramattha as meaning either a sense-datum or 
a thing per se {sabhdva) which is veriliahly exis¬ 
tent to the extent of irreversibility or infallibility. 
Such ultimately real things, referred by Anuruddba 
to a ‘ fourfold category,’ may also be distinguished 
under two heads — as unconditioned and con¬ 
ditioned, Under the former head, meaning 
‘ whatever is not causally related to anythin‘s 
eUc,* Buddhist philosophy refers its metaphysictu 
conception of nibhdna {nirvana)^ i.e. its hypo¬ 
thetical state which is not life, in that there is no 
birth or death, the essentials of life. Under the 
conditioned are comprised all the elements (not 
the compound phenomena) of matter and mind. 
In the former the elements, abstractions from 
earth, water, fire, air, are, respectiv ely, that which 
extends itself, coheres, burns, moves. Mind is 
ultimately conceived as consciousness/>/?d.s a number 
of what the present writer has called mental co¬ 
efficients (Pali, cetasika-dhamnidy ‘ mentals’), such 
as feeling, perception, volition, etc. All these 
conditioned elements, though ultimately real, are 
in a perpetual state of change, i.e. of genesis and 
cessation, wherein there is always a cau.sal series, 
one momentary state arising because of its prede- 
ces.sor and transforming itself into its succes.sor. 
Nothing is casual or fortuitous. All is in a state 
of causally determined becoming. In the ultimate 
constituents of conditione<i things, physical and 
mental, P>uddhism has never held that the real is 
nc(;essarily the ])ermanent. Unwitting of this an¬ 
ticipation, Bertrand Uus.sell is now a.sking modern 
philosophy to concede no less.^ 

laTKRATURB.— -See works referred to in the article. 

C. A. P. Buys Davids. 
REAL PRESENCE.—Seo Eucuarist. 

REASON.— I. Definition.—In the most general¬ 
ized .sense of all, reason might be defined as the 
relational element in intelligence, in distinction 
from the element of content, sensational or 
emotional. Such a definition could justify it.self 
by etymology : both \6yos and ratioy from which the 
word a.s a philosophical term descends historically, 
have sometimes tlie meaning simply of ‘relation.’ 
This, however, is too generalized to be serviceable. 
We must seek for something more limited. 

At the beginning of the search we are met by 
an ambiguity. Man is defined as the ‘rational 
animal ’ ; yet the ‘ reason of animals,’ at a level 
below the human, is currently spoken of. The 
ex))lanali()n of this ambiguity will point out the 
definition which we require. 

It is true that the lower animals have ‘reason’ 
as well as ‘instinct’ (which may be defined as the 
direction, psychical as well as physical, of actions 
to ends, without knowledge of the end) in the 
sense that they, in varying degrees, direct their 
actions intelligently to desired ends ; but not even 
the animals nearest to man have the power of 
thinking in general terms expressed in language. 
Man has this ; and, in the traditional definition of 
man, it is this that is distinguished by the name 
of ‘reason.’ The subject may thus be dealt with 
either psychologically or epistemologically— i.e.y 
we may consider the origin and growth of con¬ 
ceptual thought; or we may consider it as actually 
exercised in the discovery of true propositions. 

1 E.n.y Vipamanadlpanl, Rangoon; ‘Expositions,’ 

RevieWy Oct. 1916 ; ‘Some Points in Buddhist Doctrine, JPTSy 
1918-14, p. 129, as well as in S. Z. Aung’s art. ‘The Philosophy 
of the Real,’ Joum. Burma Research Sucietu, Rangoon, 1917. 

3 ‘The Ultimate Constituents of Matter,’rAe Monist, London, 
1916, p. 401 f. 


Psychologically it has been dealt with under the 
head of INTELLECT. In the present article we 
shall consider reason, not further in relation to 
the classification of the mental powers, and not 
genetically, but in relation to the philo.soi)hical 
di.scussions on the validity of scientific knowledge, 
of moral precepts, and of metaph 3 \sical belief.s. 

2 . The term in Greek philosophy.—(a) Thepre- 
Socratics. —licason, of course, wa.s used by man 
long before the use of it \\as rcHected on, and 
long before it wa.s appealed to as the ground of 
knowledge or belief. When it la thus appealed 
to, it comes to be set, along with experience, in 
antithesis to pas.sively accepted eiistoin or tradi¬ 
tion ; and then again, more precisely, in anti- 
the.si 3 to the particular fact.s known, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the form and the generality of 
knowledge. 'I'he last stage was reached in the 
early philosophy’' of Greece—not at tlie very 
beginning, hut as early as Heraclitus and I’ar- 
iiienides ( 6 th to 5th c*‘ut. B.C.). For the earlier 
period of the Hellenic world, as for the pre- 
Hellenic world generally, the vague Homeric use 
of Hueh words as (ppives, Tpairldes, in which 

reason is not clearly di.stinguished from sense, or 
the mental |)rocess from the organic process that 
goe.-. witli it phy.siologically, may be taken as 
characteristic. Something of this vagueness in¬ 
deed always remains in literary and even in philo¬ 
sophical usage ; ^ but there comes a time when 
language enables us to distinguisli if we choose. 
The time when generalizing thought was con¬ 
sciously recognized, in distinction from the sense 
or experience in which it is immer.sed, arrived 
when the deductive science of mathematics had 
begun as a new dei)aiture of Greek science, 
marking a step beyond the accumulation of ob¬ 
servations and empirical fornuilm in the science of 
the ancient East. It was this, though perhaps 
neither thinker was fully aware of the source of his 
thought, that caused Heraclitus and Parmenides 
to begin the series of articulate statements of a 
philosophical criterion. Earlier thinkers had 
already started the series of doctrines, but with¬ 
out a definite test of truth. 

The balance, as a nece.ssary consequence of the 
now departure in whifdi the inquiry had its source, 
inclines at first to reason in its distinctive meaning 
as against the later-formulated criterion of experi¬ 
ence. Heraclitus, indeed, appeals also to experi¬ 
ence against tradition^ in the saying, dtpOaX/xol rwv 
Crruiv aKpi^tarepoi fxdpTvpe^ (fra-l?- 15 [Bywater], lOP 
[Diels]); but to leason is given the predominance. 
The final criterion is the judgment of the soul, not 
the witne.ss of eyes (experience) or of ears (tradi¬ 
tion), though the eyes are more trustworthy than 
the ears: 

aico'. ndprvpn dyOptoirotanv oiA^oAfiol *tai wra fiapfidpovs 'ffvxd^ 
exdt’Tuty (Ira^. 4 (B.], 107 [D.]). 

'ihi.s, however, is still vague philo.sophically. Par¬ 
menides is more j)rocise, and in his afiirniatioii 
that rea,son * is the criterion he is more exclusive : 
we are to ‘judge by argument’ (xptvai \ 6 y(p [frag. 
1 . 36]). Anaxagoras returns to a Ivind of balance, 
distinguisliing tlie two modes of knowing as ‘ by 
rational consideration ’ (^dy<p) and ‘ by experience ’ 
(^/ryv). This at least seems a fair interpretation 
of a fragment translated less deterniinately by 
Burnet: 

‘So that we cannot know the number of the thin^^s that are 

1 E.ff., some misapprehensions would have been avoided if 
the ‘common sense’ of the Scottish school hod been described 
as ‘ common reason.’ Historically it takes iU orijfin from Kotvij 
aia<>T)(rit, but its meaning; approximates rather to Koiybt hdyoi 
(see art. Scottish PHitosopiiY). 

3 See Burnet, Earij/ Qreek Philosophy^,y>. 147, n. 2. 

3 The meaning^ of Xoyoc in Heraclitus is still disputed ; but, 
when it most approximates to reason, it seems to mean a 
rational law of things and of the mind rather than a test 
applied by the mind to its knowledge of things (see art. Looob). 
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Eiii/.iiicu-s ; ,mil it is 


of the inetapliysics in >vhich tlie Platonic and 
Aristotelian di'aleetic found its consuiimiation. 
To ijnive at some external reality in the most 
expeditious way was tJie theoretical prohleru. 
Then, without useless linf^ering over this, the 
of Sextus I learner could go on to the essential 


«par.ted off, ritl.er i„ word nr doed' (,/.,rrr 

Democritun, not much Inter, cleelnres outright 
thL true knowM-e is not by the senses hut by 

This is the interpretation of Sextus - ^ ^ mt ^ v 

\y}^ich was practice. The great positive 


terin‘^ in which Democritus rejects the claim of 
the senses to jnd^e. As Sextus sums ii]) Ins 

positions : 

Sro i^r^trU’ eli>at yt'rJtretf, r^v fxiv Sia roiu nl(r6rj<r(toy r^v 5^ 5ta 
r-iji Stat'oiai, lou t^v jxiv 5ia Tr;9 <5iai'otaf yyrjrrirjy KoXet, . . . rr^v 

Si Sid Tior aia(I/i<reioi' (rKorirjy dt'o/xd<^^i. . . . mfKovv teni 
TouTov 6 Adyof (crri Kpirtjpioy, by yvifOtriv yvitip.i]y KoXei (auV. 
Math. vii. lasf.). 

These jiositions of the prc*Socratics niay not ho 
ultimately compatible with the outlook implied in 
their traeinf^ of reason as well as other inodes of 
mind to dependence on certain material mixtures 
in the bodily organs ; but complete clearness could 
not he attained so early; and it is interesting to 
find that the most decided materialist, Democritus, 
lays most stress on reason as against the experi¬ 
ences of sense-perception. Perhaps, however, 
Democritus ought rather to be connttal as belong¬ 
ing to the next phase, when attacks on the possi¬ 
bility of knowledge had to be expressly met. In 
his appeal distinctively to reason he was at one 
with liis constructive contemporaries, liowever he 
might differ in his ontology. 

(Ij) Plato and Aristotle. —When, in the Sophi.stic 
period, the siilijoetive criticism that examined the 
mind’s own process was turned against the eiforts 
of the early thinkers to arrive at truth in a direct 
objective way, So(!rates, as a pieliminary to recon¬ 
struction, set himself to examine the nature of 
the concept. Though by Aristotle induction from 
particulars {Ivayipyn), a.s well as the search for 
general definitions, is ascribed to Socrates, it was 
as a dialectical rather than as an experiential 
thinker that he became most influential. His 
central efibrt, as distinguished from incidental 
positions that interested eccentric thinkers like 
Antisthenes and Aristippus, was carried forward 
by Plato and then by Aristotle. For Plato 
rea,son, or coherent thinking, decidedly had the 
predominance, as a test, over experience of par¬ 
ticulars. * Dialectic’ was conceived as a more 
general method than that of deductive mathe¬ 
matics, which implies it, but adds untested hypo¬ 
theses of its own. The appeal to reason, in Plato’s 
ideal .system of knowledge, thus became part of 
a whole in which, while experience had a place, 
dialectic, with deductive mathematics at the next 
step below, was the model of ultimately valid 
thought. At a higher stage than that of dis¬ 
cursive reason {Sidvoia) there was pure intellect, 
intuitive thought {vovs, vdrjtri^), by which true 
reality is to be grasped ; at a lower stage was 
opinion {dd^a), not properly scientific because not 
dialectical or mathematical, which deals by more 
or le.ss conjectural methods with the phenomena 
presented to .sense-perception.^ On the dialectical 
side, what had been partially formulated by Plato 
was definitively formulated by Aristotle, who 
stated the axioms since known as the ‘laws of 
thought,’ and made them the basis of his codified 
formal logic. Aristotle, on another side of his 
mind, was much more of a naturalistic inquirer 
into detail than Plato ; but, in his general view 
of the test or tests of truth, he remains faithful to 
the principles of his master. 

(r) Epicureans and Stoics .—The next period of 
Greek thought, occupied as it was with the ettbrt 
to formulate a rule of life for the individual in 
a cosmopolitan world for which the bond of the 
city-State had become a waning tradition, brouglit 
on the search for a more tangible reality than that 
1 Soe Rejmhlie, end of bk. vt, for an exact account. 


^ liools of this period, tlie Epicureans and ibe 
Stoics {qq.v.), "Idle dillering nimdi in detail, 
solved this problem fundamentaJ/y in the same 
way. Going hack to the earlier thinkois, they 
developed more consistently the naturalistic .‘^ide 
of their doctrines. The nidiinents could be found 
in them of theories which, in the explanation of 
mind, proceeded from the physiological organs 
and made the senses psychologically fiindamenf.Ml. 
From these rudiments the new schools, with tjje 
long dialectical development of the intervening 
period behind them, worked out in considerable 
detail what we may call an experiential theory 
of knowledge. Not rational argument as suen 
was the criterion, hut a certain mode of experi¬ 
ence. Epiiuirus, while taking for his ultimate 
account of reality the atomi.sm of Democritus 
(with changes that were scientifically for the 
worse), completely inverted the position of Demo¬ 
critus witli regard to the .senses. For Kpicurus 
sense-perception is the criterion ; things are ex¬ 
actly as they appear. This is formally stated 
by Sextus Fmpirictis, who was our authority for 
the precisely opposite aflirmation of Democritus. 
Epicurus, he .says, aflirms tliat sen.se-perception is 
trustworthy in its hold of reality throughout: 

TTjy al(T0ri<riv . . . bid nayrd^ rt i\rj0eveiy Kai ovrio to oy 
Xap.fidyftp etx* tffvaeuti avro tKtlyo {ado. Math, viii. 0). 

The more elaborate doctrine of the Stoics 
equally adopted for its criterion sensc-porccpi ion, 
though not indi.scriminatcdy, but only when it was 
perception of a certain kind. The difference was 
in effect that Zeno and his successors laid stres.s on 
an active element in the grasp of external reality ; 
mere recipiency did not seem to them suflicient. 
Keality is seized, they said, by the (payratria xara- 
hrjTrTLK^—a kind of pre.sentation that is known to 
give a true account uy the sense of pos.scssion that 
goes with it and the absence of any opposing pre¬ 
sentation. As Sextus puts it, 

Kptrjpiov tXvai TT)? dXrfitia^ r^y KaTaXrfrrriKrjv ^avraa-iay . , , 
fir}Siv fxoviray fycrT7)p.a (vii. 25:1). 

The part of \ 6 yot in the Stoic system, like that 
of yoOs for Anaxagoras, is ontological. In one of 
its meanings \ 6 y 09 is the law that runs through the 
world ; but reason as tlie procedure of the mind 
in dealing with the general is not for the Stoic 
theory of knowledge the ultimate test of truth. 

The ultimate test for the Stoics, as for the 
Epicureans, is experience. 

(d) Sceptics.~Tho opposition that this doctrine 
had to meet came from the sceptics, especially 
those of the New Academy. That the most 
reasoned .scepticism should have proceeded from 
the Academy (r/.v.) reveals its essential nature. 

For a time the attempt to build a positive system 
from the points of view developed in Plato’s 
Dialogues was abandoned, and his school threw 
itself into negative criticism. A system of con¬ 
fident dogmatism like that of the Stoics provided 
it with material exactly to the purpose. Carneades 
recognized hia dependence on nis opponents when 
he said, parodying the verse that made Chrysippus 
the effective founder of the Stoa, el ydp 9 }v 
Xpco-iTTTTos oiK Slv fjv iyd). The method was to apply 
to the Epicurean and Stoic tests of truth a 
stringent dialectic which, after the emergence of 
idealistic criticism, no naively realistic doctrine 
could bear. Indirectly, therefore, scepticism, 
earlier and later, was the preparation for the next 
constructive school, that of the Neo-Platonists, 
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which, arisiii" independently, at length absorbed 
the Academy. 

(c) NeO’Phttofiists. —With a positive, and no 
longer a ne»?ative, aim, Plotinus revived tlio 
Platonic idealism, bringing into it more system 
through the study of Aristotle, and turning it 
critically against the Stoic materialism (see art. 
Nko-Platonism). Even sense-perception, he 
showed, is inexplicable frorn the basis of mere 
physiology ; but, for the test of truth, lie turned 
away from sense and insisttal on reason as that 
M’hich judges. Mysticism, though a distinctive 
feature of his thought, does not furnish the 
criterion. For the mystical experience, being a 
state beyond knowledge, seizing upon that which 
is beyond mind, cannot be explained to one who 
has not had it. The reasoned system points to it, 
but does not include it as part of a completely 
rational jn ocesR : it is ?/ftrra(ns, a standing out of 
system, 'riie system itself consists of dcmonstra* 
tions, and its criterion is reason. Thus, after 
a long and fluctuating pro(!ess, thought had re¬ 
turned to the dialectic and logic of Plato and 
Aristotle as ofl'cring the soundest principles of 
knowledge yet discovered. 

'I’his was, howtiver, more clearly brought out hy 
Pro(dus (A.D. 410-485) two centuruis after Plotinii.s 
(2()4-‘270). h’or Plotinus the ideal of reason is an 
intuitive thought sucli as Sf)iiioza^ holds to he the 
highest order of knowledge. Proclus does not 
reject this, as he does not reject the more dis¬ 
tinctively mystical experience beyond it; hut for the 
delinibive test of truth he sehu ts a more generally 
at)f)licable criterion. The criteria that the thinker 
may use for himself in relation to dih'erent kinds 
of subject-matter are many ; but the soul is a unity 
as well as a multiplicity ; and there must be some 
universal criterion for every soul. This he finds 
to be neither pure intellect (i^ocy) at one extreme 
nor sense-perception at tiio other, but 

discursive reason {\6yos). Here is the process of 
ex])licit formulation by whi(;h the higher is medi¬ 
ated to the lower and the lower to the higher. 
The mind may start from the glimpses of intuitive 
reason and may use sense-perception as material 
for criticism or confirmation ; but, if there is to 
be a system of knowledge, it must be established 
by a process of argument. The circumspection 
which no ascribes to Plato in assigning their proper 
part in knowledge to all the modes of mind is 
(;ertaiiily to be found in the passage where he 
give.s tins guarded expression to philosophical 
rationalism : 

ei Toii'wt' TO Kpivtiv icTTiv—ov yap irov to ^uerepoi' crwfxa 

KpiTiKTjt' Siliyapii' — 7} 5« ipvx^rjfv eo-ri (cai n\t]Go<:, Kai. rl* KpiTiKov 
et' tCTTiv apa /vai ?roAAa, kch /xoi'Of iSt;? rj KpirtK^ Svvapi^ #tai 
TToAufifiTj?. T 19 ovv -q pia SvvapK; ; <f>aL-q av. 6 Aoyo9, ^ri<rop«v 
(Cmnrn. m Tim., ed. K. Diehl, Leipzig, 1903, i. 264-255). 

As first matter, or mere possibility, below the 
limit of true knowledge, is seized by a kind of 
bastard reasoning {vdOcf) Xojktik^ in Plato’s phrase), 
so the One, at the other extreme above knowledge, 
is seized by a kind of bastard intuition {v60(t) vy). 
Thus every test finally has a certain resemblance 
to the model test of explicit reason. If the other 
tests are to be regarded as having their own 
validity, it must be shown by argument how they 
can have it; though argument, of course, cannot 
enable us to dispense with direct perceptions 
whether of intellect or of sense. 

For antiquity, therefore, what may he called in 
the philosophical sense * rationalism ’ remained 
finally supreme. . . 

f . Mediaeval and modern use.—(a) Scholasticism. 
n the medimval schools rationalism (^'.v.) be¬ 
came predominant in a narrowed sense. 
passage cited above from Proclus might have been 
taken by the Schoolmen of Western Christendom, 
1 Eth. ii. prop. 40, schol. 2. 


without its qualifications, as a text to prove the 
exclusive value of tlieir characteristic activity. It 
was long after Proclus, and long after the suppres¬ 
sion of the school at Athens of which ho was the 
last great name, that the revival of phiIoso})hical 
thought began in the West; but, when it came, it 
gave evhlence of continuity with the latest thought 
of antiquity. Its first great movement was an 
immense development of discursive reason. Pre¬ 
cisely because the Middle Ages had lost the free- 
doin with which in classical antiquity ultimate 
beliefs could be discussed, there was such an ela¬ 
boration of formal method as had never been 
known before. The value of this must not he 
underrated. In a sentiuice frorn W. Hamilton’s 
fJL'rits'sioiis in PhilosopJu/ which Mill prefixed to 
the first hook of his Loqir it is put thus : 

‘To the sehooliDcii ihe ^'nl^far langua^fes are principally 
imlchtcMl for what pruc ^ion and analytic Hubllety they poasesg.’ 
Croom Mv/bertson suy.s ; 

‘ All the wjri<l has hcarci of acholaaticiam as an oppressive 
systeni of jKiijiMlit; lu-licf . it iiaa still to be known as a system 
of rutionalisnt he’ (‘The Krifflish Mind,’ J'hilo- 

aophical iicrnai.t^, London, 1894, p. 34). 

The rex or.se «>hle of the case remains, of course, 
that ^‘iic rn^ionalism was very limited. The 
Schooimen ii ade a fine art of formal reasoning ; 
hut the habit of a(;cef>ting traditional authority 
for fards ami data w’as .so fixed that the attempt to 
bring again into view’ the claims of experience 
remained merely sporadic. To get out of the 
circle of things taken for granted or assumed dia¬ 
lectically, a revolt against the School-philosopliy 
itself became necessary. The controversy about 
the reality of universals was primarily ontological. 
By their contention that only particulars are real, 
and that the genus or species is only a name in¬ 
dicating resemblance between the members of n 
class, tile nominalists might seem nearer to modern 
experientialism than the realists, for whom class- 
names indicated a reality like that of the Platonic 
ideas; hut the methods of both were equally dia¬ 
lectical. An aid to the imagination in forming a 
notion of the time that it took new’ views about 
method to emerge is to remember that there is a 
longer interval between tlie exhortations of Roger 
Bacon to go to experience and those of Francis 
Bacon, than between the publication of the Novum 
Orqanum (1620) and the present date. 

tioj^cr Bacon is an isolated figure in the greatest 
period of Scholasticism, the 13th century. Another 
great English thinker, William of Ockham, in the 
next century, promoted by his dialectic the dis¬ 
integration of the imposing dogmatism of St. 
'riiomas Aquinas (^/. y.) and John Duns Scotus (see 
art. SCHOLA.STICISM). Then came the beginnings 
of the new movement of humanism {q.v.), taking 
the form at first of a more literary interest in the 
Latin ' las.sics. After the revival, in the 15th (tent., 
of direct knowledge of (Ireek thought in its original 
.sources, follow'ed by the setting up, in the I6th, of 
older types of thinking, in conscious rivalry with 
the whole mediieval scdiemo of theology and phil¬ 
osophy, the movement against Scholasticism took 
a more systematic new departure. 

(h) Experientialism ana rationalism. —This, in 
the nth cent., expressed itself in the efiort to 
establish once for all the right ‘ method ’ of seeking 
truth. The new aspiration for firm knowledge, 
instead of barren disputes about insoluble (jues- 
tions, culminated for the time in the philosophical 
reforms of Bacon and Descartes (qq.v.). Ilacon 
not only clotlied in the most impressive language 
the appeal to experience as the test hy which everv 
claim to possess real knowledge must be verified, 
but also developed some genuine outlines of a 
theory of induction, no longer unsystematic, but 
rising by stages from particulars to generals, as 
deduction descends from generals to particulars. 
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Descartes, himself a (iiscoverer in ^'■eometry, s(^ 
a^^ainst the sterile formalism of mere Jo^nc, \yhich 
could bring out only what had been implicitly 
asserted, the real deduction of new truth in the 
niathematit^al sciences. Thus began the two great 
movements of philosophy known as English ex- 
perientialism and Continental rationalism; but 
It is important to note that these were not so de- 
linitely rivals as they had become later when Kant 
turned his ‘ critical ’ thought on both at once.^ The 
great Continental rationalists, Descartes, Spinoza, 
and J-,eibniz {qq.v.), all took occasion to recognize 
in some way the new departure of the English in 
tlicir appeal to experience. In all the English 
thinkers, on the otlier side, unreduced elements 
from the rationalism of ancient science and of the 
Scholastic tradition remain over. It would b< 
easy to show this in the case of Bacon, Hobbes 
Locke, and Berkeley {qq.v.). And Hume ( 7 .?’.), 
who carried fartliest the eflbrt to resolve all ‘ priii 
ciples of r(uisoii ’ into derivatives of pure experience, 
treated his results not as ‘dogmatic* but as ‘ scep¬ 
tical,’ i.e. as suggesting nro))lems for reconsidera 
tion ; linally abandoning liis first elaliorate attem] 
to explain mathematics as an essentially empirical 
science. By Kant (q.v.), while the opposition 
with him arrived at the most exnlicit statement, 
the reconciliation of * reason ’ and ‘ experience ’ as 
constituents of truth was most systematically 
attempted. Reason, according to Kant, <loes not 
merely enable us to arrive at ‘analytical’ judg¬ 
ments implied in what has heim already said, hut, 
in mathematics at least, yields genuine new truth 
in the form of ‘ synthetic judgments a priorV 
Yet, while these are not given in mere experience, 
they have no valid application beyond all possible 
experience. All true science consists in carrying 
reason into the construction of nature so a.s to 
make it intelligible to thought. Even those highest 
principles that seem to go beyond this have value 
only as furnishing an ideal that the actually work¬ 
ing system of science may try to approach and so 
gradually nerfect itself. 

(c) The Kantian reaction and the revival of ex- 
pcrientialism ,—If we were to stop here, it might 
seem that now, as at the end of ancient thought, 
the supreme place, though with circumsncction, 
was assigned to reason. Kant, however, aid not, 
even at lirst, approximately satisfy any consi<ler- 
able group of thinkers. Tne problem Decame on 
the one side to develop him, on the other side to 
answer liirn. Hegel (q.v.) has been thought to 
have carried philosophical rationalism to the highest 
I)oint. By a new logic, the whole order of the 
universe, he seemed to promise, was to be shown 
forth as a manifestation of reason. Yet, curiously, 
his power appears most in a strong grasp of experi¬ 
ence intermittently attained, but unmediated by 
any metliod litted to carry general conviction. 
The next representatives of experientiali.sin, in 
contrast, were men of pre-eminently deductive 
minds, whose strength Avas in reasonea exposition, 
and who, in the days of Scholasticism, might have 
been famous as irrefragable doctors. For the com¬ 
plex period at which we have arrived it is more 
time than ever, in the phrase borrowed by Hegel 
himself from Anaxagoras, that things are not ‘ cut 
in two with a hatchet.* 

It would have contributed much to a clear issue 
for the thinkers just alluded to had they known 
Kant at first hand ; but they knew him only in¬ 
directly or very imperfectly. Comte, who, like 
Descartes and Leibniz amon^ modern philosophers, 

Avas a mathematician of original poAver, thought 
that he could explain even mathematics philosophi¬ 
cally as based in generalizations from pure ex}»eri- 
enee (see art. POSITIVISM). J. S. Mill (q.v.), Avho 
si'cceeded in founding a valid inductive logic by 


deducing the actual tests of experimental science 
from a general principle, * the uniformity of nature,’ 
fell back, for the proof of this, on the weakest 
mode of induction—viz. that ‘ induction by simple 
enumeration ’ which the Baconian canons and his 
own had been devised to supersede. And this, in 
both cases, Avithout any close consideration of 
Kant’s arguments for the necessity of a priori 
j)rin(;iples in the sciences of nature as in mathe¬ 
matics. It is not surprising that, lx>th in France 
and in England, the tAvo countries Avliere the ex- 
perientialism that took shape from Locke had 
been strongest, there was a reaction—or a forward 
oveineiit, as some put it—iii the Kantian direc¬ 
tion. For the Avhole of Euroi)e, hoAvever, it must 
ho said tliat the predominant movement in tlie 
19th cent., tlirough the inlliience on philosophy of 
the enormous neAv developments in the sciences of 
experiment and observation, Avas greatly to enlarge 
the place given to experience as compared with 
that which it held in aiitiouity, and to reduce the 
principles of reason Avhicti science tinds that it 
cannot do Avithout to an attenuated form. The 
elaborate apparatus of Kant Avas not adopted hy 
men of science; and in Germany the movement 
Avhich took for its watclnvord ‘Back to Kant’ 
signified a return to the experiential side of Kant 
against the extreme speculative developments of 
his successors (see art. Neo-Kantism). 

There is, however, it has also become clear, an 
element in scientific knowledge not explicable as 
a resultant of accumulating exi)erience. The most 
general principles of logic, Avliether of formal in¬ 
ference, of mathematical deduction, or of the 
natural and humanistic H(!iences, remain more than 
arbitrary linkings of ideas that can liave their 
validity proved or disproved W their applicability 
to certain subject-matters. They are not in the 
end mere ‘ Avorking hypotheses.’ There is in reason, 
as Kant with all his over-elaboration proved, an 
a priori factor in virtue of whicli Ave distinguish 
it from pure experience. 

4 . A priori.—This term has been dealt Avith in 
a separate article, but (Mills for a brief discussion 
in relation to tlie present subject. Its source, us 
has been slioAvn, Avas Aristotelian. Aristotle dis¬ 
tinguished betAveen that Avhich is first in relation 
to us and that Avhich is lirst by nature. In 
knoAvledge the experiences of sense-perception are 
first in relation to us, i.e. in the order of genesis; 
but, since, in his view as in Plato’s, the formal 
essence (eWos), expressed in a concept, is the de¬ 
termining reality of everything, the ideal of know¬ 
ledge for the philosophically trained mind is to 
begin Avith the general and proceed to particulars. 
Thus the syllogism, into Avhich all formal reasoning 
can be thrown if Ave need expressly to test its 
validity, is ‘ first by nature’ ana has more in it of 
true cognition ; but induction, Avhich is the pro¬ 
cedure from particulars to generals (h &ir6 tCop 
K(xO' ^KadTov iirl rA KaOdXov i<po5os), is more persuasive 
and carries plainer evidence to the ordinary 
miud.^ Quite fitly, therefore, the term a priori 
was adopted by Kant as the technical expression 
for reason in its purity, proceeding, whether 
theoretically or practically, as something neces¬ 
sarily general and not to be derived from experience 
conceived as a sum of unrelated particulars pre¬ 
sented to the mind from outside. Since Kant the 
expression has become a kind of shorthand, under¬ 
stood without reference to its historical origin or 
tc any distinctive system. Those who use it do 
not imply that they are reasoning from a formal 
cause, Avhich has priority in the Aristotelian sense 
as being the real essence ; nor even that they 
regard their general principles as transcendental 
in the Kantian sense, i.e. as not derived from ex- 

1 See Top. i. 12, 105* 13, and AncU. Pr. ii. 23, 68^* 32. 
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periencc though having possible application onl}^ 
within experience. Tlieir claim is simply to be 
in possession of i;eneral principles, whatever the 
source of these, bom which they are justified in 
inferring propositions applicable to groups of par¬ 
ticulars. Herbert Spencer, while he is always 
classed with the series of tlie English experiential* 
ists, u.ses the term as freely as Kant, and he was 
at leas4: as confident an a priori reasoner as Aristotle 
and decidedly less of an observer. The ground of 
his a priori, however, was quite ditterent. For 
him the order of genesis is the real order of nature ; 
and t\\Q ap7'iori principles of the mind, though it 
can now apply them with scientific security, are 
valid only as the last result of accumulated ex¬ 
periences in the race and the individual. Yet, 
perhaps, in a very broad sense, a philosophical 
conception of the a priori akin to that of Aristotle 
or of Kant lurks behind. For experience, accord¬ 
ing to Spencer, does not simply consist of ‘ feelings,’ 
but includes ‘relations between feelings’; and 
these are not derivative, but constitut(^ a kind of 
X 6705 , or ratio, in which all explicit knowledge had 
a prior existeiiee. In this extremely general sense 
of the a priori, Spencer also may bo classed with 
the philoso])hical rationalists. 

5 . Reason in ethics.—Moral conduct may be 
considered as practically determined either by the 
notion of an end of action, a final good, or by the 
notion of a law to which action ought to confi)rm. 
In whichever way it is considered, both reason 
and experience must be allowed a part in decidin*^ 
what actual conduct shall be. For Greek and 
Roman antiquity moral philo.sophy was on the 
whole dominated by the idea of an end or good 
(see artt. Ethics and Morality [Greek] and 
[Roman]). This might be derived from experience 
and treated as something emjurical to which the 
means had to be sought ; or it might be determined 
in relation to some metaj»hysi(;al re.^lity that was 
thought to confer on it its ultimate desirability as 
an end. In the latter case it would naturally be 
regarded as ascertainable by the direct insight of 
reason. Plato’s idea of the good is conceived as 
the final object of rational insight, conferring on 
all ends their desirability as on all modes of being 
their reality ; but he admits that he cannot say 
what it ib.^ In Plato’s and Aristotle’s actual treat¬ 
ment of moral problems there is a mixture of points 
of view, both reason and experience being appealed 
to. This, however, does not make the philosophers 
illogical. Their ideal is that the end or the good 
should be rationally knowable ; but they recognize, 
in the conditions of human nature, the need for 
much empirical balancing of one thing with another. 
The conceptions of ‘ plea.sure ’ as the end, inter¬ 
preted by Epicurus as in its highest degree tran¬ 
quillity, and of the ‘life according to nature, 
selected by the Stoics as their final good, may be 
considered as experiential, in accordance with the 
theoretical philo.sopliy of the schools that adopted 
them. In these schools, however, points of view 
came decisively forward that led on to the latei 
‘ethics of law, wliich in modern times has tended 
to hecome the type of rationalist, as distinguislied 
from experiential, ethics. The Epicureans made 
considerable use of the notion of keeping contracts, 
already present in the Aristotelian theory of 
justice ; and the Stoics brought the detail of their 
ethics under ideas of a natural justice or of a law 
common to all. This had much influence on the 
formulation of Roman legal conceptions. 
Platonism treated ethics on the whole from the 
metaphysical point of view, according to which 
degree of worthiness in ends corre.'^ponds to degiee 
of reality in the scale of existences. Christian 
ethics adapted, for philosophical systematization, 
1 Rep. vi. 606. 


:>toic, Platonic, and Aristotelian positions, in this 
:hronological order. Its notion 01 a divine legisla- 
.ion temled to reinforce the beginnings that already 
existed of the ‘ethics of law,’ moral duties being 
put in the form of commands. I’hus in the Middle 
Ages ethics took the name of ‘moral theology.’ 
In the early modern period a kind of ethics of law, 
placed on natural or rational grounds, was fornm- 
ated by Hobbes ((7.v.). Its precepts might be also 
livino commands, out they could be known, though 
not enforced, independently of all positive legisla¬ 
tion, human or divine, as declarations by natuial 
reason concerning that which ought to be done. A 
certain end was lixed, viz. social peace and security 
as the general condition allowing individuals to 
seek their piusoiml good, which is no one thing, 
but consists in a multiplicity of things that present 
themselves as diisirable in the course of experience. 
'The end being fixed, tlie ‘law' of nature’ in its 
ethical sense becomes demonstrable. Sinee, how 
ever, nil ends are consifiert d as known only einpii i- 
cally, and the law is determined ultimately Ity 
relation to these, Hobbes, though in part rational¬ 
ist in his expressions, has always been clMsse<l 
with the. expcrientialists in ethics and polities as 
ill geiiiuaJ phiV) 80 {)hy. His successors and oppo¬ 
nents, Cud worth and Clarke, with their appeal \o 
‘right reason’ and ‘the fitness of things^ ns tlie 
projier determinants of action apart from command 
or .self-interest, were stringently rationalist in form, 
but did not tlisentarigle their ethics of law from 
the metaphysical points of view that tliey luid 
inheritcii from Plato and his ancient or Scholastic 
successors. A new’ departure was taken hy Kant 
when he insisted that the only generally valid fonn 
of ethics is that wdiicli expresses itself as the ‘ moral 
law',’obligatory witlioiit relation to ends ; and that 
moral obligation is rationally determined by itself 
w’ithout reference either to experience or to any 
metaphysical ijropositions about the nature of a 
reality beyond experience. Ultimate moral iudg- 
merits, stating w'hat ought to be done, are deter¬ 
mined by ‘ pure practical reason,* as the ultimate 
types of assertion about what is or may be real 
are determined by ‘ pure speculative reason.’ This 
mode of ethical thought lias since been developed 
and modified w'ith most originality by C. Rerionvier 
{Science de In Mornlc, 2 vols., Paris, 18C9) and by 
E. Juvalta {fl Verrhlo e il Nuovo Vroblcma della 
Morale, Bologna, 1914). For further details on 
rationalist positions in modern ethics see artt. 
Moral Law, Moral Orligation. 

6. Reason versus understanding.—An antithesis 
that lias liad considerable importance historically 
is that which w'as set up by Kant’s distinction 
between rea.son in an eminent sense (Ferni/ri/O and 
understanding ( Verstand). Understanding relates 
one thing to another wdtliin exiierience, but does 
not go forward to the ideal completion of experi¬ 
ence in a total system. Such an ideal comjiletion 
is wrought by the reason, wdiich rises above the 
hounds of experience and aflirnis the three tran¬ 
scendental ideas of the soul as a permanent being 
(the psychological idea), of the world as a totality 
(the cosmological idea), and of God as the necessary 
being w'ho is the cause of the w'hole (the theological 
idea). These ideas of the rea.s(m, Kant argues, are 
not theoretically demonstrable ; but neither are 
they theoretically refutable; and we have tlie 
intellectual right to assert them as postulates of 
the moral life. For, while this, being autonomous, 
is independent of any metaphysical doctrine, it 
does not simply rest in itseli, out claims that it 
shall find its hilfilment in a universe ordered in 
relation to its demands. By Kant’s idealist suc¬ 
cessors in Germany the antitliesis of reason arid 
understanding was often turned to account-—in 
deliance of Kant’s aim at limiting the pretensions 
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of the sr)ecu]af ivo reason—to claim the warrant < 
a hi-her facuity /<a- their own utterances al 
detailed criticiHiii heinf; treated as an a/Iair oi til 
* mere abstract uinlerstamlin;^. i o English readeii 
this pfoceilure heci'iiiie familiar tlirouj^h its use by 
Coleridge and his disciples to discredit attacks on 
tradilio/i, 2>‘^btic/iJ or reli<,dous. ^ Tlie reason saw 
ill this a deep meaning, jilacing it at once bejyrond 
the vulgar hostility of crude radicalism and the 
arid defences of conventional conservatism, botl 
alike bound within the limits of the inferior i>edes- 
trian faculty. In Cierniany Schopenhauer (f/.v,' 
made an attempt to turn the tables by <;ontendin 
that the understanding is always the originative 
thing, reason, as merely conceptual, being only the 
ni(*ansof preserving consistency—e./;., to be reason* 
able [vci'niinffig) is not necessarily to be moral ; it 
may mean only consistency^ in |nirsuing well-under¬ 
stood self-interest; true morality implies a sympa¬ 
thetic insight that is not merely rational. Under¬ 
standing no doubt iiudiides what is below, but it 
also includes what is above, the luocess of logically 
connecting concejits—at once the instincts and jier- 
ceptions of animals and the ])erc(;pt ion or ‘ instinct’ 
of genius. This, however, nutans tiiat Schopenhainu- 
in liisown manner(x)ntinued theold distinction, while 
inve''ting the reference of t he names. This he (x)uld 


1915 1014. iv.ii 191 c. On the Imnossibility of reducing 

the ’supreme principle of Inductive logic to ‘hypothesis, 
Carvetli Reao, Lo<jic^, Loudon, 1014, p. 286f. On rational 
aiul empirical ethics, T. Whittaker, 7Vir Tlieoiy oj Abi^tract 
h’thics, Canil)ridge, 101(5. On the ‘synoptic’ view to which 
philosophy returns, J. T. Merz, Hist, of European Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century, iii., iv., Edinburgh, 1012-14. 

Thomas Wjhttakek. 

REBELLION, REVOLUTION.~Kehellion, 
in the sense of active resistance to established 
authority, is a phenomenon as old as political 
society ; the doctrine that there is a right so to 
resist was jiroclaimed somewhat late, and after 
the Reformation it came into collision with the 
theory that kings have a divine right to absolute 
jiower. The (juestion was settled to their ov 11 
satisfaction by the champions of absolutism, but 
Locke ass(uts {Two Treatises of Government, 
London, 1090, bk. ii. § 90) that a monarchy such 
as they advocate, arbitrary and unlimited, is no 
form of civil government at all ; and he shows 
that the question of a right of revolution is not so 
easily disposed of. Still popular judgment on the 
subject of the rightfulncss or wrongfulness of 
Insurreclion is so often influenced by religious 
considerations, by the ideas involved in the old 
theory of divine right ((/.-y.), that no fair conclusion 
•an be formed without an examination of this 


easily do by limiting ‘reason ’ to its.senseof ratiocina¬ 
tion. Wdiatever the terms used, the distinction in 
fact remains. A mind so strongly developed on the 
side of the understanding, or of ix'ason in its sense 
of ratiocination, as that of J. S. Mill could acKnow- 
ledge that in some respects Coleridge had deejjer 
insight than lientham. And Comte, while main¬ 
taining the claim of his philosoiihy to complete 
‘ ])ositivity,’ found that, because it was philosophy 
and not merely sciemte, the supreme place in it 
belonged to certain ‘ vues d’ensemble.’ The prob¬ 
lem of a truly philoso|)hical reform must ue to 
make the ‘esprit d’ensemble’ predominate over the 
‘esprit de detail.’ ‘ Disjicrsive specialism,’ when 
uncontrolled, becomes an abei ration of tlie human 
mind, relatively justifying that conservative re¬ 
action which at least maintains the synthesis of 
the past, d’lie Colci idgiaii distinction, it is evident 
in the light of these testimonies, cannot be dis¬ 
missed as a mere verbal trick. The })rublem is to 
find the right terms. Thus only can we hope to set 
ourselves free at once from arrogance and from con¬ 
fusion. Now the riglit tcuins are ready to our hand 
in Milton,^ who puts into the mouth of Ka[)hael 
the declaration that the soul’s being is reason, 
‘discursive, or intuitive,’ ‘dill'ering but in degree, 
of kind the same.’ 'J’hose terms, taken no doubt 
from a Scholastic source, go back to Plato and 
Aristotle. Intuitive reason is tlie vovs of the 
Platonic; theory of knowledge ; discursive reason 
is the btdvoia. The former corresponds to the 
reason of Kantism ; the latter to the understand¬ 
ing. 'J’hese terms, ‘intuitive’ and ‘discursive’ 
reason, have the advantage of a(;culately render¬ 
ing, without arbitrary s^iccialization of meaning, a 
diflerence that really exists and is plain when it is 
pointed out. No dithcult introspection is needed 
to see that there is a total grasp, a ‘ synoptic ’ view 
of things, and that there is also proceciiire from 
point to point. Rut it must always be borne in 
mind that, if the former is higher, it is unavailable 
till it has been mediated by the latter. The ideal 
of philosophic presentation is achieved by those 
who, like Plato and Berkeley, have both in due 
balance. 

Literaturk. —Aa the antithesis between reason and experi¬ 
ence runs throujjh all the history of philosophy, the followitijj 
general anthoritiea may first ho mentioned : J. Burnet, Early 
Greek PhiloKOf)hy‘‘i, London, 1908 ; H. Ritter and L. Preller, 
Uistoria Phlloeophioe Grceccr^, Gotha, 1898 ; F. Ueberweg, 
Grundriss der Gesch, der Philuscphie, i.io^ Berlin, 1909, ii.a> 

1 Par. Lost, v. 486-490. 


Iieory, apart altogether from its political and 
liistorical importance. 

All early governmer.t was monarchical, and the 
sovereignty of the ancient State was absolute. 
Tut this was not because of any belief in divine 
ight, since on this and other kindred subjects 
ucn had not begun to hold theories at all ; the 
eason was that they were not yet consedous of 
ho.se rights as men and citizens which, by their 
^ery existence, limit the power of government, 
n more modern times, acjcording to Rluntschli 
Theory of the State, bk. vi. ch. viii.), among the 
Irceksand (lermans, kings were regaided as being 
if divine extraction but not as being themselves 
^ods or as superior to human laws. The Romans, 
-gain, chose their kings as a rule by election, ami 
id not recognize a supernatural descent oven for 
hose who succeeded by irdicritance, altliougb they 
.cknowledged the right of the gods to direct the 
.Hairs of the JState {ib. ch. ix.). It was in mediieval 
imes that it first l)e(.*ame tlie c.ustom to talk of a 
ving as the vicegerent or anointed representative 
f God, resjionsible to Him alone. Even usurners 
ike Pepin regarded themselves as wearing tlieir 
Town ‘ Dei gratia.’ Such a claim as that of Louis 
IV. to a monopoly in his own person of political 
ghts could not lind even outward justification 
;xcept on the assumption that his power was 
ivinely derived. 

There is a sense in which this doctrine may be 
aid to be based ujion the teaching of the N'l'. It 
id not come from the Jews, whose chronicles show 
hem to have been, !is a nation, more rebellious 
ban law-abiding, whose kings besides were in the 
itrictest sense servants of .lahweh, subject in all 
Jieir acts to the censorshii) of His pro])liets. 
Moreover, the God of the Hebrew people some- 
imes favoured insurrection, as we see in 2 K 18^, 
vhere it is stated that the Lord was with Hezekiah, 
he king of Judah, when ‘he rebelled against the 
king of A.ssyria, and served him not.’ 

On tlie other hand, the early Christian Church 
aught what amounted practically to a doctrine of 
lassive obedience to the State. ‘ The powers that 
tie,’ .says St. Paul, ‘are ordained of God’ (Ro 13^). 
And again we find: ‘Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: whether it 
be to the king, as supreme; or unto governors, as 
into them that are sent by him ’{IP 2^*^-)- These 
ivords were held, after the Reformation, to support 
,be theory to wliich we have referred, that kings 
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were the anointed repi e.MMitat of (iod, who, 
according Lo Louis xiv., ru.servod ‘to Idiuself the 
nglit to jud^<e tlieir iicIh' {(J^'uvrcs, Laris, 1806, ii. 
317). lint such an inference leav'es out of account 
the fact that the Christian religion made a sliarj) 
distinction between Church and State, between 
the all-emluacing j)ower of God and the mere 
temporal authority of the emperor. Its Founder 
was not a j)iince of this world, and He Himself 
expressly sej)arated the things which were (hesar’s 
from the tldnj^s which were (iod’s (Mt 22**, 
Lk 20“®). The only divine rule belon^^ed to the 
Almighty, but the early Church preached an un¬ 
hesitating; submission to the laws of the State, so 
ion;; as these did not conllict with the higher 
mandate of reli;;ion (Ac .5-^). 

The doctrine of an ab'^olute soverei;;nty was first 
set forth in the form of a philoso])hical theory by 
Hobbes, and he uij^lmI passive obedience to the 
authority of the Slate under all circumstances 
whafsoever. Hobbes supported this extreme form 
of ahs(>lutism by an ingenious use of the Hjeory of 
contract, which Locke employed later for the 
contrary purpose of upholding the ultimate right 
of the peoi)Ie ‘to remove or alter (he legislature* 
—tlie same theory which appeared at the time of 
the French Hevoliit,ion to justify violent resistance 
to the governimmt. We have to bear in mind, 
when reading Hobbes and Locke, that both are 
animated by the spirit of partisaiislnp and are 
writing to condemn and defend, resp(;ctively, the 
rebellions of their time. Hut Hobbes did not carry 
his piemisses to their logical conclusion. If right 
lies with might, as he asserts—and as has been 
held by J. Austin and the English jurists who 
strip sovereignty of every attribute but force—then 
right is vvith the people in any insurrection success¬ 
fully carried out. 

I'lieie can, in fact, be no legal right so called to 
disobey the established law of the land. We lind 
it asserted, anarchical and contradictory as it i.s, 
in several of the American Declarations of Inde¬ 
pendence, along with other claim.s not less open to 
criticism (Hitchie, Natural llit/hts^, pt. ii., esp. ch. 
xi.). But a constitutional right of resistance is a 
contradiction in terms, absurd and unthinkable, 
though ])lausible in a certain degree on tlie old 
hypothesis of a contract between a ruler and his 
subjects, according to which it wjis the part of the 
former to rule justly and of the latter to obey, the 
contract lasting only so long as ea(di fuliilled these 
obligations. 

Idieie is, however, another point of view. It is 
generally admitted that the end for which the 
State was instituted is, as Locke put it, ‘ the gooil 
of mankind ’ (ii. § 229). And there are conceivable 
conditions under which continued well-being inay 
be im})ossible and the existence even of a nation 
may be threetened. Under such circumstances it 
is generally agreed that there is a moral right or 
even duty of resistance. 

Theipiestion then may properly be asked, When 
is revolution justiliable? No rule can be laid 
down, although the tir.st neces.Mty i.s that the 
common good should urgently demand reform of 
a radical kind. Other consideuitions must be 
taken into account. From an ethical standpoint, 
resistance is to be attempted only where it seems 
to have a chance of being successful, and approved 
only where the victorious |)arty has been able not 
only to overthrow the ruling administration, but 
to construct on its ruins a government capable of 
preserving the independence thus attained. More¬ 
over, there is the reservation that this should be 
done only after every form of conciliation has been 
tried, and where there are extreme misgovernment 
and Hudering so intolerable as to make the cause 
seem worth the price of inevitable misery and 


bloodshed. Given these conditions, no one will 
dispute the right of what Schiller calls the ‘appeal 
to Heaven’ {Wilhcliu Tell, act. ii. sc. 2). Even so 
zealous a defender of the power of the Crown as 
.Johnson was forced to admit that there is a remedy 
in liuman nature against tyranny ; 

‘If a sovereiKn oppresBes his ])eople to a K^eat decree, they 
will rise and cut off his head ’(IJoswell, Life nj ^mmieiJvhnscni, 
ed. 11. Morley, London, 18S4, ii, 144). 

Hence we niay say that, on moial grounds, re¬ 
volution, like war, is to be justilictl only by the 
necessity \\ hich urges a nation to save its own 
existmice at any cost. 

It has been fietjueiitly aigucul, in the t)raise of 
democracy, that the so-cnllcd right of revolution 
cannot exist uiiflcr a ])Opular government, because 
the resistance of a j>ait of tlie community to the 
will of the whole is, liislly, immoral owing to tlie 
supreme right of the nmjoiity, and, secondly, futile 
owing to its snpeiior might. Henry Sidgwick 
{'/'he Kletnents of Politics, J^ondon, 1S91, p. 619 tl.) 
buds an element of M>und leason in both these 
arguments, hut ilecides in favour of the right of 
tlto minority to follow the dictates of its leason 
? and con.scic'iiee, inasmu(L as it may possess superiijr 
' kfiowJtMjgi' and even have at its command superior 
phyMcal foioe. Imlec.d, neither demoeracy nor 
any other form of government can prevent the 
possihiiity of civil war. Hather, as Kant—himself 
an advocate of passive obedience—points out, the 
safety of a State and its .security against inteinal 
dih.sension and discontent lie in the education and 
moral development of its citizens. This is the 
.sense in which statesmanship may best be delined 
as the art of avoiding revolutions. As Charles 
James Fox is reported to have said (John Stuart 
Mill, Autobiographii, London, 1873, ch, v.), the 
theory of a right ot resLstancie is a doctrine to be 
forgotten by subjects and remembered by kings. 

Litkratcrb.—J, C. Bluntschll, Theory of the State, Kng. tr., 
Oxford, ISS.'i ; D. G. Ritchie, Naturai Rvihls^, Loudon, 1910 
(see also an casav on ‘The Ki^diLs of Minorities,Hn his Darwin 
and Ih'(jrl do. lS9:i). The subject of the ethics of resislam'e is 
discussed by T. H. Green, Philosojihical W'orks^, do, 19U(5, 11. 
46f>ff. Among Hume’s Jiesays, y>t. ii., Edinhurgh, 1762, is one 
on passive ohedience. M. CAMPBELL SMITH. 

REBIRTH.— See Hegenekation, Transmi¬ 
gration. 

RECAPITULATION (Biological).—The bio- 
logical facts indicatetl by the terms, recapitula¬ 
tion, rudimentary organs, reversion, letrogrcs.sion, 
regeneration, rejuvenescence, and regression may 
be prolitably tiiscussed together. 

I. Recapitulation.— All the higher organisms 
reveal in their develojimeiit certain features which 
recall a tlistant ancestry. On each side of the 
neck of the embryo reptile, bird, and mammal 
there are branchial pouches comparable to those 
which have a respiratory function and may or do 
)er.sist throughout life in tishes and amphibians, 
n reptiles, birds, and mammals these jionches are 
on the whole transient, like fleeting reminiscences. 
The fir.st seems to persist as the eustachiari tube, 
and the thymus gland is connected with anothei, 
but the rest pass aw'ay wdthoiit persistent result. 
Similarly, the embryos of higher vertebrates show' 
for a time a notochord—a primitive skeletal axis 
derived from the roof of the embryonic gut, ami 
thus of endodcrmic origin. It persists through¬ 
out life in lancelets and lampreys, .serving as the 
dorsal axis of the animal, as the forerunner of the 
bac'kbone which, from fishes onwards, dcvelopf- 
from the mesodermic sheath of the notochord. 
The notochord does not become the backbone, 
though perhaps serving as a sort of tissue-scatt'oM- 
ing for it, ana every stage of the rejilacenient of 
the one by the other is to be seen in lislie.s. Yet 
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on to man hiniself the notochord appears in devel 
opinent, has its short day, and passes, leaving bui 
an unimportant vestige behind. Similarly, in the 
establislunent of the brain, the skull, the heart 
and other important structures the foundation: 
are laid down on old-fashioned lines, not directly 
suggestive of what is to follow. Thus in individual 
organo-genesis there is frequently a recapitulation 
of historical stages. The development ot many an 
organ is circuitous, as if the old paths had to some 
extent to be re-trod, and yet the progress of a 
hundred thousand years may be condensed intc 
one day. Another aspect of the same fact is thai 
the developing embryos of, say, bird and reptih 
are for some days very much alike, moving oi 
parallel lines along the great highway of amniott 
development, but, sooner or later—about the sixtl 
day in the case of the chick—their paths divergt 
and become distinctively avian and saurian. It is 
thus that the individual develoj)ment (ontogeny 
tends to recapitulate racial evolution (phylogeny)i 
that the past lives again in the present with a 
compelling force. 'I'liree saving clauses must be 
noted : (a) the recapitulation is on the whole very 
general and always much condensed ; (d) the indi¬ 
vidual development (especially when there are 
larval forms) often has its recapitulatory features 
obscured by secondary adaptations to relatively 
recent conditions of life ; and (c) a living creature is 
extraordinarily snecilic from the very first—itself 
and no other. Yet it remains an important fact 
that the organism’s inheritance garnered for ages 
does in many cases express itself in a step-to-step 
development, from the general to the special, 
w'hich 18 in some degree a recapitulation of stages 
in what is believed to have been the racial evolu¬ 
tion. But the doctrine of recapitulation is one 
that requires careful handling. 

2. Rudimentary organs.—The fact of recapitula¬ 
tion leads naturally to the occurrence of rudimen¬ 
tary or vestigial structures, which linger on in 
dwindled expression long after they have ceased 
to be of use. Darwin compared them to the un¬ 
sounded letters in some words, quite functionless, 
but telling us something of history. Some of the 
whales have deeply buried remnants of hip-girdle 
and hind-limb; birds have a vestigial and useless 
right oviduct; the skate has a minute remnant of 
a gill in its spiracle ; man has a useless ve.stige 
of a third eyelid, occasionally with a supporting 
cartilage, and a large number of other hi.storical 
relics. Among vestigial organs may be included 
those definite structures which appear in the 
course of development in weak expression and dis¬ 
appear without leaving a trace. Thus the whale¬ 
bone whale has two sets of tooth-rudiments which 
never cut the gum. But the list must not include 
those structures which, though not attaining their 
original expression or form, are diverted to some 
new line of development. Thus the spinnerets of 
spiders are morphologically equivalent to two or 
more pairs of abdominal appendages—much re¬ 
duced when compared with limbs, hut in no true 
sense vestigial. The eustachian tube, which leads 
from the tympanic cavity to the back of the 
mouth, is a transformed and persistent spiracle, 
but it should not be called a vestige. In fact, one 
of the great methods of organic evolution has been 
the invention of novel structures by the rehabilita¬ 
tion or transformation of wdiat is really very old. 
The three-linked chain of ossicles which convey 
vibrations from the drum to the internal organ of 
hearing was once in whole or in part included in 
the commonplace framework of the jaws. It is 
interesting to inquire whether there may not be 
vestigial functions and habits as well as ve.stigial 
organs and structure. Thus, according to Darwin, 
the dog that turns round and round on the hearth¬ 


rug before settling to sleep is making a comfort¬ 
able bed in imaginary gra.ss. Its needless activity 
is a vestigial survival of what its wild ancestors 
did to a purpose among the rough herbage. 
Similar interpreUitions may be given of ‘shying’ 
in hor.ses and so on, but they must be considered 
critically. 

When, because of some defect in nutrition or 
the like, there is an arrest of development, an 
organism may present an appe.arance which recalls 
what is permanent in a remote ancestral type. 
Thus harelip in man has been compared to the 
naso-buccal grooves normal in cartilaginous fishes. 
It does not tend to clearness to call this sort of 
thing a reversion ; it is an unfinishedness in devel¬ 
opment, often due in mammals to some extrinsic 
cause afiecting the mother. If, as the result of 
famine, war, over-work, poisoning, or other causes, 
infants are born markedly arrested in develop¬ 
ment, it would be justifiable to describe this as 
reversionary, but it cannot be asserted that the 
ollspring of these under-average individuals would 
in conditions of good nurture be under-average. 
Many reversionary conditions exhibited by indi¬ 
vidual organisms are due to moditications (indents), 
not to variations (new outcomes), and are not 
directly transmissible. 

3. Reversion.—In the art. Atavism it has been 
pointed out that what may be described as a hark¬ 
ing back to a more or less remote ancestor may 
not be due to the re-assertion or re-awakening of 
ancestral hereditary contributions which have lain 
for .several generations latent or unexpressed, like 
dormant seeds in a garden. This must be re¬ 
emphasized, especially in the light of Mendelian 
experiment, for it seems probable that many 
domesticated races of animals (such as hornless 
cattle or tailless cats) have arisen by the dropping- 
out of some item or items in the heritable comj)lex 
of the wild species or of its descendants. By 
taking advantage of the mysterious natural 
analysis or ‘ unpacking ’ of the complex pelage of 
the wild rabbit, man has established many true- 
breeding colour-varieties or races of domestic rabbit. 
It may happen that a crossing of two of these 
races results in ofi’spring resembling the wild 
rabbit. But this is not to be regarded as a 
mysterious rehabilitation of a dormant *wild- 
raobit character’ but as a ‘re-packing’ of what 
had been previously sifted out. This is the 
Mendelian interpretation of reversion, and it is 
corroborated by many experiments. On the other 
hand, the sudden appearance of stripes on the 
fore-quarters of a horse, or of a horned calf in a 
pure-bred hornless breed, may perhaps be due to 
the re-assertion of a particular * factor ’ which has 
lain latent for many generations. 

4. Retrogression. — The term ‘ retrogreasion ’ 
should be kept for cases where structures pass in 
the individual development from a higher to a 
lower grade of difl’erentiation, or for cases where a 
imilar reversal may be recognized, on presumptive 
evidence, in the history of a race. The larval 
ascidian is a free-swimming creature, like a minia¬ 
ture tadpole, with a brain and dorsal nerve cord, 
a brain-eye, and a notochord supporting the loco¬ 
motor tail. In the course of the subsequent adap¬ 
tation to a sedentary mode of life tne nervous 
jystem is reduced to a single ganglion, the brain- 
eye disappears, and the tail is absorbed. As 
regards tnese structures the ascidian shows retro¬ 
gression, though it must be clearly understood that 
he adult is on the whole a much more complex 
organism than the larva. The respiratory pharynx, 
'.g.f exhibits a high degree of differentiation, 
ndividual retrogression is well illustrated in the 
ife-history of many parasites. Thus the well- 
known Sacculina, which is parasitic in crabs. 
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starts in life as a free-swimming Nanplins-larva, 
with three pairs of appendages, a median eye, and 
a food-eanal, which all disappear in the course of 
the adaptation to parasitism. Similarly the thymus 
gland is relatively large in most young mammals, 
but undergoes retrogressive development as age 
increases, and this again suggests tliat retrogres¬ 
sion does not necessarily imply any degeneration 
of the organism as a whole, but rather a re-adiust- 
ment to a changed mode of life. The gills of 
a l.adnole exhibit retrogression and are entirely 
absorbed as the lung-breathing frog develops. But 
the frog as a whole is obviously on a higher 
structural plane than the tadpole. Retrogressive 
changes are sometimes exhibited seasonally, as is 
seen in the dwindling of the reproductive organs 
of birds after the breeding period ; or at crises in 
the life-history, as in the extraordinary de-difter- 
entiation that occurs in the metamorphosis of 
insects ; or after serious injuries when a process of 
dissolution and reduction often occurs before the 
recxinstitution begins. 

5. Regeneration.—Great interest attaches to the 
regenerative capacity exhibited by many animals 
and by most plants. It is exhibited in the repair 
of injuries, in the restoration of lost part.s, and in 
the regrowth of a fragment into a whole. It is 
rarely exhibited in regard to internal organs by 
themselves, though it includes them if they are 
removed along with a portion of the body as a 
whole ; it is not common in relation to wounds 
that border on being fatal ; it has a curious sporadic 
distribution among animals, and thi.s, taken along 
with other considerations, points to its occurrence 
being adaptive. Weismann in particular .sought to 
show that the regenerative capacity tends 00 occur 
in tho.se animals, and in those parts of animals, 
which are, in the natural conditions of their life, 
peculiarly liable to a frequently recurring risk of 
injury, provided always that the part is of real 
value, and that the woun<l is not fatal. The facts 
of regeneration are very remarkable, such as a 
fragment of begonia-leaf or potato-tuber growing 
an entire plant, a spoonful of minced sponge grow¬ 
ing into an entire animal, one Hydra producing 
half a dozen when cut into piece.s, a starfish arm 
forming a complete starfish, an earthworm growing 
a new bead or a new tail, a lobster replacing a leg, 
a snail restoring its horn and the eye at the end of 
it forty times in succession, a newt’s eye making a 
new lens, a lizard regrowing a tail, and a stork 
repairing a great part of its jaw. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that, in the process of dilfer- 
entiation that goes on in normal development, the 
essential constituents of the inheritance are distri¬ 
buted throughout the body in all the cells though 
only a few of them are expressed in each cell. If 
we think of the inheritance as a bag of diverse 
seeds, and of the cells of the body as the thousand 
beds of a garden (some small animals have about 
that number), differing greatly in exposure or 
stimulation, we can imagine that, although each 
bed gets a representation of all the different kinds 
of seeds, only a few will develop in each cose. 
Under extraordinary circumstances, however, it 
might be po8.sible to awaken in a particular set of 
l)eds a full representation of all the seeds, and it is 
something liae this that occurs in regeneration. 
In some tissues the re-awakening is easy, as in the 
cambium of plants or the bodies of polyps and 
simple worms; in other cases it is impossible, as 
in ^e supremely differentiated nervous tissue of 
higher animals which cannot even replace its own 
worn-out elements. It is not difficult to understand 
that the re-growth should not always be perfect; 
thus a lobster, instead of growing an eye for an eye, 
may grow an antenna instead, and an earthworm 
that has lost its head may re-grow an anterior tail. 


Particularly instructive, linking regenerative pro¬ 
cesses back to recaj>itul!ition, are two facts: (1) 
the restoration is sometimes cU'ected by stages 
which are different from those of embryonic develop¬ 
ment, and (2) the final result, as in the case of a 
lizard’s tail or an insect’s foot, may be of a some¬ 
what simpler pattern compared with the original— 
may indeed be of definitely ancestral type. 

The wide-spread distribution of the regenerative 
capacity among organisms is to be tliought of in 
connexion (a) with the continual occurrence of 
recuperative processes that tend towards making 
good the wear and tear of boilily structure, for 
regeneration is this in a more thoroughgoing 
fashion; (6) with the frequent occurrence of asexmu 
modes of multiplication, for it is impossible to draw 
a linn line between the development of a piece 
thrown oil'in the spasms of capture and the develop 
mcnt of a piece separated off’ by more spontaneous 
autotomy. Many a starfish habitually .surrendt'rs 
an arm when that is seized by an enemy ; as the 
creature has not a single nerve-ganglion in its body, 
there can be no question of calling its self-surrender 
delilierate; yet this reflex autotomy expresses the 
fact that the creature has organically learned the 
lesson that it is ’Ixjtter that one member should 
)eiish than that the whole life should be lost, 
kit there is at least one starfish which separates 
off aims as a mode of multiplication, as others do 
to cilect escape. 

6. Rejuvenescence.—It has been already men¬ 
tioned that the process of re-growing a lost part, 
or of restoring a whole from a fragment, is frequently 
preceded by dc-differentiation—a retreat prepara¬ 
tory to an advance. Thus regeneration is linked 
back to retrogression. But another fact of great 
signilicance has rewarded C. M. Child’s prolonged 
study of Blanarian worms: the proces.s of recon¬ 
stitution of a fragment separateil oil either natur¬ 
ally or artificially, or of a form greatly reduced by 
starvation, is preceded by a period of rejuvenes¬ 
cence. By rejuvenescence is liere meant that tlie 
fragment or starveling shows a higher rate of 
metabolism than when it was part of the intact 
organism or was untampered with by starving. 
The rate of metabolism is gauged by the output of 
carbon-dioxide (measured by Toshiro’s ‘ biometer’) 
and by the change in susceptibility or resistance 
to certain poison.s, such as cyanides. Similar ex¬ 
hibitions of rejuvenescence are discovered in the 
asexual multiplication of hydroids and some other 
relatively simple animals, and it seems very prob¬ 
able tliat sene-scence and natural death may be in 
this way indefinitely staved oft*. On Chihi’s view 
the process of differentiation necessarily involves a 
retardation of the rate of life and a diminution of 
vigour, because of the establishment of complexi¬ 
ties of structure in the colloidal substratum wliich 
forms the framework of the chemico-physical basis 
of life. This complexity of stable framework adtl.s 
greatly to efficiency, but it also increases mortality. 
The very simple organism has practically perfect 
irocesses of rejuvenescence; in forms like tlie 
resliwater polyp rejuvenescence is never far behind 
senescence; in more complex forms there have to 
be special periods for rejuvenescence; in all the 
higher animals even this possibility is much re¬ 
stricted and senescence is inevitable. It may be 
that one of the several reasons why sexual repro¬ 
duction by special germ-cells has replaced asexual 
reproduction (and nas been added to it or kept 
along with it in cases, like Hydra, where it is fju 
from being the main means of multiplication) i^ 
that it affords opportunity for re-organization 01 
rejuvenescence at the very start of the iiidivid\iel 
life—thus lessening the risk of the organism being 
‘ born old.’ 

Looking backwards over the various processes 
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l)rieny discussetl in this article, we see the possi- 
l)ility of j»ath()logical variation or modification at 
every turn. (1) The dei^ree of development de¬ 
pends in some measure on the fullness of appro¬ 
priate nurture ; the absence of certain stimuli in 
the nurture may inliihit the full expression of the 
inlieritance. In man’s case we know that this 
fortunately works Imth ways, for changes of 
nurture may hinder the oi)enmg of undesirable as 
well as promising buds. (2) The rehabilitation of 
a long latent am^estral cluiracter may spell mischief ; 
it may be that .some types of criminals are an¬ 
achronisms of this sort. (3) Rudimentary organ.s 
often show a consi(U;rable range of variability, and 
a disturbance of balanc.e may be cau.sed by the 
undue prominence or activity of a structure which 
is normally dwindling away. (4) It seems import¬ 
ant to recognize that a great part of what is called 
disease (apart from niicuobic disease) may be 
described as metabolic proces.ses which are occur¬ 
ring out of place and out of time. \\’hat may be 
advantageous in ^>ne organism or organ or stage of 
life may Ijo fatal in another. The involution or 
retrogression which besets the thymus is normal, 
but, if it besets the thyroid, it is likely to bo fatal. 
The process which separates otf the stag’s antlers 
every year would be a serious necro.sis of the bone 
if it occurred elsewliere. With what would in 
other cases be a patliological pioduct of the kidneys 
the male stickleback weaves tlie sea-weed into a 
ne.st. The capacity whicli is normalized in one 
animal to ellect regeneration may lead to a danger¬ 
ous neoplasm in another. 

7. Regression.—‘ Regression ’ is a term applied 
by Galton and Rearson to the tendency exhibited 
by the ol1si)ring of the extraordinary members of a 
stock to approximate towards the mean of that 
stock. It probably holds only in regard to blend¬ 
ing characters, such as stature, and not in regard 
to Mendidian cliaracters. It works both way.s, 
levying a succession tax on the highly gifted and 
on those unu.sually defective. The mean lieight of 
the sons of a thousand fathers of 0 ft. will be 5 ft. 
10 8 in., approaching the mean of the general poi)U- 
lation ; the mean height of the sons of a thousand 
fathers of 5 ft. 6 in. Avill be 5 ft. 8 3 in., again 
approaching the mean of the general population of 
sons. The reason for the fact of filial regression is 
that the ancestry of any ordinary member of a 
human community is always a fair sample of the 
general po})ulation. Here again we have an illus¬ 
tration of the past living on in the present, the 
thread uniting the various subjects treated of in 
this article. 

See further artt. Aok, Riolooy, Development, 
Evolution, Hepeditv, Life and Death (Jiio- 
logical), Ontogeny and Rhylogeny. 
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J. A. Thomson. 

RECEPTIVITY.—‘Receptivity’ is a techni¬ 
cal term used by Kant and those influenced by his 
philoHoi)liy, and employed in one delinitely re¬ 
stricted way. Kant always talks about the 
‘receptivity of impressio7is,' and uses this expres¬ 
sion to describe the sensuous faculty of tlie human 
soul. Sen.se is to him a mere faculty of receiving 
passively what comes to the mind from a source 
outside of it; it is thus distinguished from under¬ 
standing, which is a faculty in virtue of which 
the mind originates the concepts necessary for the 
scientihe activity of thought, 
d’he notion of sense being a receptive faculty is 


ultimately derived from the Aristotelian philo¬ 
sophy. Rut the Aristotelian theory of the nature 
of the sensuous faculty difi'ers markedly from 
the Kantian. According to Aristotle, sense is a 
faculty, and the sense-organ is an instrument, by 
wliich we receive in consciousness tliose cliaracter- 
istic.s which, taken together, con.stitute the form 
or knowable nature of material objects; but, 
while receptive, sense is at the same time discrim¬ 
inative, i.c., it is able to distirmuish the diflerent 
sensuous qualities and to coiiujine them (when 
they are compatible) in a single pcrceptior. 
Hence, according to Aristotle, sense manifests the 
characters hotli of receptivity and of .sj)oiitaiicity, 
features whieli Kant wished to assign to diverse 
faculties of the soul. 

Litkratiirk. —Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn, Loiuioii, pt. i. ‘ Trauw^endciital .'E.stlietic ‘ 

pt. ii. ‘ Tnin.scendeMtal J.ogic’ (at br^dDuing-); E. 
Wallace, Outlines of the Philosophy of AristotL’'^, London, 
1S83, 1 *. 87 tr. ; W. Windolband, Hist, of Philosophy, Eri|;. ir., 
Loudon and New York, 1893, p. 150. (_J. R. T. RoSS. 

RECHABITES.— Although the very existence 
of the Rechabites as a clan or community distinct 
from, and yet at least to some extent incorporated 
in, Judah would have been unsuspected save for 
the narrative of Jer 35, it is evident from the 
language there used that Rechabite characteristics 
were well known at the end of the 7tli cent. D.C. 
It was maintained by Jeremiah (2^‘*'*)—pei liaps not 
altogether justly, inasmneh as the propliet did not 
make allowance for the Canaanite elements in 
Israel—that his own nation had shown a hekhmess 
in religion the like of which could l>e seen in no 
otlier peojde; and, by way of contrast, he showed 
the loyalty of the Rechabites to ancestral custom. 
Althougli tlie literal meaning of Jer 35^* is perhaps 
not to be pressed, the natural inference from this 
statement is that the Rechabites were not very 
numerous, since ‘the whole house’ (by whicIi 
phrase we should naturally undeistand at least the 
adult male inemhers) were taken by Jeremiah into 
one of the chambers of the Temple. Thereupon, 
in response to an invitation to drink wine, the 
Rechaoites are represented as saying : 

We will drink no wine: for Jotiadab the son of Rechab our 
father commanded us, sayinjf, Ye shall drink no wine, neither 
ye, nor your sons, for ever: neither shall ye build botjse, n>*r 
sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any : l»ut all your daj's 
ye shall dwell in tents; that ye may live many da .\8 in the land 
wherein ye sojourn. And we have obeyed the \oice of Jouadab 
the son of Rechab our father in all that he charjifed us, to drink 
no wine all our days, we, our wives, our sons, nor our danjfhters ; 
nor to build houses for us to dwell in : neither have we vineyard, 
nor fleld, nor seed: but we have dwelt iu tents, and lia\e 
obeyed, and done according to ail that Jonadab our father 
commanded us.' 

The ‘ Jonadab the son of Rechab ’ here referred to 
is evidently the same who is mentioned in 2 K 
as a supporter of Jehu in his attack on Raal- 
worship. From the fact that he is called by the 
Rechabites ‘ our father ’ it might be inferred that 
he was either the founder of a sect or gild or the 
eponymous ancestor of a clan. Sucli an inference 
is, however, inadmissible, since Jehonadab himself 
is described (2 K 1U‘®) as ‘son of Rechab’; it 
seems better, therefore, to understand tlie word 
* father,’ as in Jg 17^^ as used of a religious teacher 
or law-giver. It is not improbable that it was in 
the days of Jehu that the primitive Decalogue 
setting forth the exclusive claims of Jahweh to 
the ritual worship of Israel was drawn up (.see art 
Israel), and at the same time Jehonadab may 
have given to his own clan the rule of life whicii 
thenceforth for more than two centuries they held 
fast. 

The term ‘Rechabite’ has treouently been re¬ 
garded as equivalent to ‘teetotaller,’ but it is to 
be noted that abstinence from wine was but part 
of the rule which Jehonadab imposed upon his 
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people, the sum total of which was insistence on 
the continuance of a nomadic life and on the 
rej)udiation of all Canaanite civilization. Jere¬ 
miah did not offer the Rechabites bread, which, 
with the Chaldfean army in occupation of the 
land, was perhaps scarcely to be obtained ; but it 
may certainly be inferred from the Rechabites’ 
refusal to cultivate land and to sow seed that they 
also abstained from cereal food, livinf( in nomadic 
fashion on milk. The intense interest of the 
episode lies in the fa(*t that the Rechabites, having 
no concern with agriculture, could have had no 
share in the great agricultural feasts—the only 
feasts made obligatory in the older documents of 
the Pentateuch (Ex 23^^^* 34i8- ; cf. Dt 

and consequently no share in the sacrifices offered 
on the occasion of tliese feasts (Ex 23‘® 34”®). In 
2 K 10^, indeed, Jehonadab is represented as 
accompanying Jehu when the latter W(?nt in to the 
temple of Baal ‘ to offer sacrifices and burnt offer¬ 
ingsbut, since these sacrifices were offered to 
Baal, whose worship Jehu was bent on destroying, 
no argument can be drawn from the incident as to 
Jehonadab’s view of sacrifice, even if he really was 
associated witli Jehu on this occasion. 

The great pro})h(its of the Sth and 7th centuries 
B.C. (see Am Hos 6®, Is Mic 6®*®, 

Jer ; cf. Dt 5*^) all use language wldu h can 
scarcely be interpreted otherwise than as meaning 
that, according to the tradition to which the 
propliets confi<lently appeal, sacrifice was unknown 
in ancient Israelite religion ; and, although it may 
be urged that those few passages can have little 
weight against the vast mass of testimony both of 
tlie Pentateuch ami of the historical books, the 
wonder is, when we consider the dominance of 
Zadokite religion and its influence on the Hebrew 
Scriptures, not that we possess so few passage's 
in aenunciation of sacrifice, but rather that we 
possess any at all. 

It is significant that the first prophet whoso 
denunciation of sacrifice has come down to us is 
Amos, the sheep-breedtu of Tekoa, i.e. a man 
whose manner of life, though he lived in a per¬ 
manent dwelling, may be supposed in many 
respects to have approximated to the nomadic 
ratlier than to the agricultural life. Whether 
Amos, like the Bechabites, rejected wine is un¬ 
certain. He denounces the drinking of wine in 
the case of the Nazirites (2*'^), and he certainly 
disapproved of the probably exce.ssive wine-drinking 
at Bethel (4^); but the more natural interpretation 
of such jiassages as 2‘® 4’*‘*6’* is that he did not 
object to agriculture in itself ; and the same is 
probably true of Hosea and the other pre-Exilic 
prophets. 

But, although the Rechabites kept their nomadic 
customs down to the last days of the king.lom of 
Judah, yet even they, or at all events some of 
them, were finally comi)elled, at least to some 
extent, to abandon their ancestral rule ; for in the 
days of Nehemiah (3^'‘) a Rechabite, Malchijah bv 
name, repaired o. portion of the wall—a fact which 
implies tnat some members of the clan had adopted 
a fixed habitation. Doubtless in Israel prqj)cr the 
change from nomadic to agricultural life was 
accomplished only gradually, and was more rapi<l 
in some clans than in others. Probably, as the 
prejudice against Canaanite civilization was f^adu- 
ally broken down, certain elements more definitely 
associated with Canaanite religion would still be 
resisted for a considerable time. Thus Hosea, 
though he says that Jahweh has given the corn 
and the wine and the oil (2®), regards raisin cakes 
(3') as an element of heathenism. 

One thing, however, is certain : what was 
possible for the Rechabites was possible for other 
tribes also. The unity of the nation w hich later 


Hebrew WTiters ascribe to the period of the mon¬ 
archy is not attested by the older documenis. 
The genuine Israelites—t.e. the immigrant clans 
who .subjected the Canaanites—brought in w ith 
them a monotheistic religion immeasurably 
superior to the nature-worsliip of Canaan and 
possessing neither sacrifice nor other barbarous 
rites. It is their voice that speaks in the noblest 
pas.sages of ])rophecy and of the Psalter, and they 
are the true precursors of Jesus Christ. 

Lttkrature.— See W. H. Bennett, art. ‘ Rechabites * in HDB 
and bibliograidiy there given. jq, KeNNETT. 

RECOGNITION.— I. Recognition is tlie psy¬ 
chological process by whicth an object presented 
in perception or imagination gives the impression 
of having already formed j)art of our experience. 
The term ‘object’ is here used to include anything 
from a sensoiy quality, colour, taste, odour, etc., 
to the contents of a novel or a philosoi)hical system ; 
the mo.st frequent cases art;, however, objects of 
perception, a.s persons, animals, building.s, scenes, 
melodies, etc. J'he impression of ‘already exi)eri- 
enced’ may have any degree of circumstantiality; 
thus a face, a gesture, a foreign word, may ai>pear 
vaguely familiar without any definite thought of 
the previou.s occasion or occasions on which it 
affected us, wdiilo an odour or a scone may call 
uj) with extreme vividness the exact tiate and 
all the important details of the earlier experi¬ 
ence. 

2. Recognition has really tw'o distinct stages, 
the second of which frequently remain.s unrealized. 
There is first the ‘sense of familiarity,’ an im¬ 
mediate awareness that the presented object is not 
new to us ; this sense may not be formulated in 
w'onls, or in any cognitive terms, but may remain 
a mere feeling ; practically it shows itself in our 
adaptation or adjustment to the object; during 
mental abstraction a key, e.g.y is grasj)ed in a 
different W’ay from a knife or a pair of scissors. 
Common words, everytlay obji'cts, frecjuently 
repeated sen.se-qualities, etc., rarel}^ pass beyond 
this stage of immediate, direct, or indefinite re¬ 
cognition. The second stage is that in which 
associated ideas arise in the mind, the name of a 
per.son seen, the place where a former meeting 
took i^lace, the topic of conversation, etc. ; such 
memories ciri'uinstantiate the process of recogni¬ 
tion, and verify it if doubtful. This is mediate or 
definite recognition—recognition in the strict .sense 
of renewed cognition. It is obvious that, as a form 
of knowing, recognition may In; true or false, 
correct or incorrect. An ‘already experienced’ 
may fail to be recognized, may not excite the sense 
of familiarity, or call uj) the associated ideas; a 
scene revisited after a term of years may impress 
us as quite unfamiliar ; a professor of pliilosophy 
is said to have read an article in an encyc-lopiedia 
with much approval, and to have been greatly 
surprised to find his own name at the end. Again, 
a‘new’object may give the sense of familiarity 
that belongs to one that is ‘ old ’ or already experi¬ 
enced ; an event that is being enacted before our 
eyes appears as if it were the rejictition of some- 
tiling we have already known, and we .seem to 
anticipate the details that are to follow\ A 
modified form of this error is when an imagined 
event, a tale read, an a<lventuie described, or a 
dream is fal.sely recognized a.s a real event that 
has happened t-o oneself—the so-called ‘ pathological 
lying.’ Experiments show also that tne degree of 
subjective certainty or <;onfidence has very little 
relation to the objective accuracy of the recog¬ 
nition ; a correct judgment may be he.sitant and 
uncertain, wdiile a false recognition may have 
absolute confidence behind it. 

3. The psychological problem which arises b 
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that of the analysis of the process of recognition, 
as it actually occurs, the conditions on which it 
dejiencls, and the dill’erences between its forms. 
The classical theories of recognition are those 
which emerged in the controversy between HollUing 
and Lehmann (see Literature below). According 
to Hdllding, the typical form of recognition is the 
immediate; it represents the first stage beyond 
pure sensation towards ideation, a half-way or 
transition process, in which memory is involved, 
a ‘ tied ’ or ‘ impli(!ate idea,’ as opnosed to the ‘ free 
idea’ of the memory-image. When a stimulus 
which has already given rise to a sensation (of 
colour, sound, or the like) is repeated after an 
interval, the new sensation will be difierent from 
the old, because of the latter’s previous occurrence. 
Further, Hofi’ding holds that this modification 
takes place through the re-excitation of the earlier 
sensation and the fusion of this elernent with the 
new or direct presentation. The revival may not 
be a separate or conscious one, the fusion being 
between processes rather than products. If A 
represents the direct sensation, and a its image or 
indirect revival, then recognition is really a com¬ 
plex of A -f nt, -I- ntj -f etc. Hdllding prefers the 

formula (~), where a represents the one or more 

past experiences called up by the direct process A 
and combining or fusing, subconsciously, with it. 
'riie theory was connected, inconsistently, it may 
be said, with the physiological assumption that, 
when a sensation is repeated or revived in memory, 
a similar modification takes i>lace in the same part 
of the brain as the original process ; each time it 
occurs, some trace is left, by which the change 
becomes easier with each successive ref>etition. 
Bain* had already ascribed to this supposed fact 
the effect of repetition in making any single im¬ 
pression adherent., i.e. more firmly impressed on 
the mind, more easily retained and recalled. The 
nerve tracks become more i)racticable the oftener 
they are traversed. ‘A proce.ss,’ as James says, 
‘fills its old bed in a dill'erent way from that in 
which it makes a new bed.’ * Psychologically Bain 
infers only ‘ that a present occurrence of any object 
to the view recalls the total impression made by 
all the previous occurrences, and adds its own 
effect to that total.’ Thus there is a constant re¬ 
instatement of past impressioua, and a correspond¬ 
ing deepening of the present impression, as an 
experience is repeated. But for Hdfidinga sensa¬ 
tion or perception acimires through this repetition 
a distinguishing mara—the mark or character of 
knownness, or familiarity, by which it is clearly 
distinguished from entirely new sensations, or new 
perceptions. 

4. Lehmann’s theory takes mediate recognition 
as the typical form, and association by contiguity 
as the process chiefly involved in it. When an 
object is first perceived, we associate with it some 
of its accompanying events or circumstances—with 
a person, e.g., the name, the actions, or the words; 
with a sense-quality, its name also, or its effect 
upon us, some determining mark, some ‘ heat! of 
classification.’* On a second occasion, the object 
tends to call up, by contiguity association, in 
memory the associated name or mark ; this, ac¬ 
cording to Lehmann, is recognition. When the 
ideas are distinct (date, scene, etc.), we have de¬ 
finite or circumstantial or explicit recognition; 
but, after frequent rei)etitions, an object may cease 
to call up definite associates; these remain below 
the threshold of consciousness, but are none the 
less active, and we have implicit or immediate or 
direct recognition, which is thus a reduced form of 
the first type. James states it clearly when, 

1 Tke Smscfi and the Intellect^, London, 1808, pp. 338, 349. 

- I'rinnplee of Psychology, i. 674, note. 3 lb. 


referring to the recovery of a name which wo have 
sought for some time, he says : 

‘It tlnjfleSj it trembles on the verg-o, but does not come. 
Jiist such a tingling and trembling of unrecovered associates is 
the penumbra of recoj^nition that may surround any experience 
and make it seem familiar, though we know not why.' J 

5. Recent experimental work suggests that the 
process of recognition is much more complex and 
varied than either of the above theories implies, 
and that we learn to know a repeated object by 
different signs or marks, just as we hjam to know 
a distant or a near, a beautiful or an ugly, object. 
The characters which we learn to use as signs of 
repetition, or of the ‘already experienced,’ vary 
for different materials, for difierent individuals, 
and for the same individual at different times and 
for different purposes. They are, e.g., (1) the 
facility or ease with which we perceive or notice 
or grasp the object, its clearness and definiteness ; 
(2) the feeling of agreeableness or pleasure, which 
often accompanies tbis facility ; (3) verbal or other 
determining marks attached to the object on its 
earlier occurrence, and recalled by ‘ association ’; 
(4) expectation or anticipation of changes or efiects 
of the object, which are in fact realized, etc. (6) 
But the principal mark arises from the fact that 
our organic ana intellectual reaction to a rejjeated 
object is different in a very characteristic way 
from that to a totally or partially new one. In 
the latter case, if we are interested, we make an 
effort to apjircciate the object, ‘run the eyes over’ 
the outstanding points, imitate a movement with 
our head or limbs, try to follow a sound with our 
inward voice ; by this means we appropriate it, 
link it on to our self ‘complex.’ When it is 
repeated, the whole reaction, through the law of 
habit, runs off with little or no effort, and the 
attitude of a})propriation is instinctively taken up. 
Where for any reason the self-feeling is absent or 
weak, or where reactions do not easily take place, 
as in illness or senility or in any tem|)orary lack 
of attention, recognition fails; in extreme mental 
feebleness or degeneration the simplest everyday 
impressions may appear entirely new and strange, 
however often re[>eated. Conversely, in intense 
pathological self-alKsorption, the strangest and 
newest objects may give the illusion of ‘ the d^id 
vu.' In the former case recent events may t>e 
revived as memories, yet fail of recognition ; re¬ 
cognition and reproduction are, in fact, distinct 
processes. Recognition, says Clapar^de, implies 
a previous act of synthesis, an attachment to the 
personality. When the impression or image is 
repeated, it is coloured by the self-quality, as it 
were, which it received from being taken up or 
assimilated into our consciousness.* There i.^ 
accordingly a primary and immediate certainty, 
given by the immediate feeling or attitude of the 
self to the impression ; this is either weakened or 
strengthened by the memories and associations 
that subsequently arise, which, if adequate, make 
the recognition into a definite or circumstantial 
one. False recognitions mostly depend on the in¬ 
stinctive confidence in the primary feeling, which 
may be misled by some partial similarity between 
the new and some old impression. 

The very interesting experimental work on the 
subject of recognition is summarized in Katzaroff 
and other pai)er8; see references in i.,iterature 
below. 

Lit*raturb.~-H. HiJffdingr, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., 
London, 1891, ‘ Uber Wiedererkennen,’ Viertdj. fur wiss. Phil 
xiii. 11889) 420-468, and xlv. [1890] 27-40, 167-206, 293-310, ‘Zur 
Theorie des Wiedererkennens,' Phil. Stud. viii. [1892] ^-90; 
A. Lehmann, ‘ iTber Wiedererkennen,’ Phil. Stud. v. [1880] 96- 

1 i. 674. 

* Clapardde and Baade, ‘ Recherches exp. gur un caa 
d'hypnose,’ Archives de Psych, viii. [1900] 387, quoted D. 
KatzarolT, ib. xi. 26. 
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150, * Grit, und exper. Stuclien iiber ^ias VViedererkennen/ Phil. 
Stud. vii. [1891] 109 if. ; A. Allin, tiber dan Grundyrindp der 
Association, llerlin, 1895, ‘Tlie Reco}?nition-theorv of Per¬ 
ception,’ AJPg vii. (1896] 237-‘273, ‘ Recovrnition,’ Jhych. Rev. 
iii. [1896]64«-648 ; James Ward, * Assiniilaiion and Assotnation,’ 
Mind, xviii. [1893] 347-362, xix. [1894] 509-532 ; William James, 
77^ Pnncxples oj Psycholoijy, 2 vols., London, 1891; Max 
Offner, Das QeddchtnxH, Berlin, 1909 (Bibliography); D. 
Katzaroff, ‘Contribution h I'^tude de la recognition,* and H. 
Clapar^de, ‘Recognition et Moi-ite,’in Archioea de Psych, xl. 
[1911] 1-78, 79-90 ; H. Bergson, Matter and Memory, Eng. tr., 
London, 1911. Reecnt experimental papers on recognition are 
to be found in the l^aychological Monogriujhs for 1915G*nnceton, 
N..L) by G. A. Feingold (no. 78), and R. B. Owen (no. 86), in 
.4.//^s- XXV. [1915] 217-228 (E. F. Mulhall), 813-387 (E. L. 
Woods), and in Studies from, the Psych. Lab. of Bedford college, 
London, 1916, pp. 29-66 (L. G. Fildes). 

J. L. McIntyre. 

RECONCILIATION.— See Forgiveness (NT 
and Christian), Salvation (Christian). 

RECORDING ANGEL. —tn all the early 
literatures of the world the angel is called upon 
to jierform a inotlev variety of tasks. The uni¬ 
verse was recognized to he the scene of a ceaseless 
divine activity, ilut it puzzled men to know how 
Cod, who was pure spirit and infinite, could come 
into actual contact with matter, which was im¬ 
pure, imperfect, and finite. Hence arose the 
notion of the angel, a kind of ollslioot of the 
divine, a being semi-human and semi divine, 
standing on a lower rung of divinity than the 
Deity, mingling freely with earthly creations and 
exercising over them an influence bearing the 
strongest resemblance to that which came directly 
from the Deity. The angel, in other words, 
bridged the yawning gulf lH3tween the world and 
God. It follows from this that, as the innumer¬ 
able ex})crionces of man during life and after death 
were subject to angelic influences, the latter had, 
in the imagination of early jjeoples, to be pigeon¬ 
holed into separate and indeoendent departments 
of activity. Each angel had its own specialized 
task to see to, and each religion particularized 
those tasks in its own way. The idea of a record¬ 
ing angel charged with a peculiar task of its own 
and bearing a distinct name or series of names 
figures in Judaism, Christianity, and Muham¬ 
madanism. The function wliich it performs is, 
in the main, identical in all the three religious 
systems, but the details vary considerably. 

In Judaism the work of the recording angel is 
that of keepin" an account of the deeds of indi¬ 
viduals and nations, in order to present the record 
at some future time before man’s heavenly Maker. 
The presentation of this record may take place 
during the lifetime of the individual or nation, or, 
as is more often the case, after death ; and upon 
this record depends either tlie bliss or the pain 
which is to be apportioned in the after life. In 
the OT there are three passages which form a 
basis for these ideas. In Mai 3'® it is .said ; ‘ Then 
they that feared the Lord spake one with another; 
and the Lord hearkened, and heard, and a book of 
remembrance was written before him, for them 
that feared the Lord, and that thouglit upon his 
name.* Jahvveh hears what His righteous servants 
say and resolves to reward them at some future 
time for their steadfastness. The figure of speech 
is derived from the custom of Persian monarchs, 
who had the names of public benefactors inscribed 
in a book, in order that in due time they iniLdit be 
suitably rewarded.^ In Ezk 9^ the man ‘ clothed 
in linen which had the writer’s inkhorn by his 
side,’ is bidden to ‘go through the midst of the 
city, through the midst of Jerusalem, and set a 
7 )iark upon the foreheads of the men that sigh and 
that cry for all the abominations that be done in 
the midst thereof.’ This man ‘clothed in linen’ 
is one of the six angels sent to exact speedy punish- 

I Cf. Herod, iii. 140, v. 11, vili. 86. 


ment upon the deliant city of Jeru.salem. Put 
the punishment must be discriminating. While 
the unrepenting are to be slain without mercy, the 
angel was to ‘ .set a mark ’ on those who expressed 
sincere grief for their backslidings and who dis¬ 
sociated themselves from the sinners. This mark 
was, presumably, to serve as a reference on the 
day when retribution would bo meted out. Tlie 
third passage is Dn 12^: ‘And at that time shall 
Michael stand up, . . . and there shall be a time 
of trouble . . . and at that time thy people shall 
be delivered, every one t?utt s/uill be founa written 
m the hook.' Wlion this is read in connexion with 
tlie succeeding verx's, the underlying idea seems 
clearly that of some future divine iudgnient when 
the righteous cla.sscs and the wicked classes will 
each reap their deserts, and the record of ‘ who’s 
who’ will be found writteu in ‘the book,’ the 
angel Michael acting as rer urder. 

Aa R. H. Charles puts it, ‘the hook was “the hook of life" 
. . . a register of the actual citiz« n8 of the theocratic cone 
munity on earth. . . . This book lias thus hecoine a rejj^ister of 
the citizens of the coining kingdi'in of God, whether li\ingor 
departed’(‘Daniel,’ In Century Bible, Edinburgh, n.d. [1913], 
p. 139X 

A rabbi of the Mishnaic epoch, Akiba ben 
Joseph (A.D. r. 5t)-c. 132), summarized and elabo¬ 
rated all these Cl’ conceptions of the aceovint be¬ 
tween man and his Maker (without, however, 
introducing the idea of the recording angel) in 
a remarkably striking parable, thus : 

* Everything is given on pledge and a net is spread for all the 
living. The shop is open and the dealer gives credit; and the 
ledger lies open ; and the hand w-rites ; and whosoever w ishes 
to borrow may come and borrow ; hut the collectors regularly 
make their daily round and exact payment from man whether 
he be content or not; and tJiey have that whereon they can 
rely in their demand ; and the judgment is a judgment of 
truth, and everything is prepared for the feast’ (Mi.shnah, 
Abdth, iii. 16). 

The ‘feast’ refers to the leviathan, on the flesh of 
which, according to a frequent idea of the Talmud 
and Midrash, the righteous Israelites will regale 
themselves in the beyond. 

The rich angelologies of the Jews and Christians 
(as well as of the Muhammadans, who borrowed 
largely from the (JT and the rabbinic writings) 
built lurther on these OT references to a recording 
angel, and transferred the work of recording to 
some one or other angel hearing a special name, 
the Deity becoming merely the recipient of the 
record. In rabbinic theology and in tlie mysticism 
of the ZOhdr and medijeval l^kahhaUlh generally, 
the recording angel is kept particularly busy in 
one great department of activity—viz. prayer. 
Metatron (Gr. p’qrdTUip, Lat. ^rictator, ‘guide’) 
usually plays this role. According to a statement 
in Midrash Tanhumd Genesis,^ as well as in the 
Slavonic Bnok of Enoch ,-is the angel Michael, 
originally the guardian-angel of Israel, who was 
tran.sformed into Metatron, the angel ‘ whose 
name is like that of his Divine Master’*—apiece 
of doctrine which may possibly have influenced the 
Christian doctrine of the JiOgos. So im^inissive 
was the work of Metarion tliat a rabbi of the 
early 2nd cent. A.D., £lisha b. Abuyah, confessed 
to seeing this angel in the heavens and thus being 
led to believe that the cosmos was ruled by ‘ two 
powers.’^ Of course such belief was heresy. Ac¬ 
cording to a Talmudic statement, Metari'ou bears 
the Tetragrammaton in himself. This was derived 
from Ex 23^*, where it is said of the angel ^^ ho 
would in the future bo sent to prepare the way for 
the Israelites: ‘Beware of him . . , for my na^ne 
ia in him.’ 

According to a pasHage in the Zdhdr (Midrash lla-Ne'el-am 
on section llayi-Snrah), .Met-qron ‘is appointed to take charge 
of the soul every day and to provide it with the necessary liglit 

1 Ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1886, p. 17. « xxii. 6. 

3 T B. Sanh. 38b. ^ T.B. Ifagtgah, 16a. 
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from the Divine, acconlinif as he is cotiinianded. It is he wh< 
IS detailed to take the record in the j^nive-yards from I>\imah. 
the aneel of dealh, and to show it to the Master. It is he whc 
is destined to jiut the leaven into the hones that lie beneath the 
earth, to rejiair the bodies and brinsr them to a state of perfec¬ 
tion in the absence of the soul whii'h will be sent by Gou to its 
appointed place [i.e. the Holy Land where they will again he 
put into bodies, which have come thither through a process of 
terrestrial transmigration—a favourite idea of some rabbinic 
theologians]. ’ 

Tlie Book of Juhilaes'^ speaks of Enoch as ‘the 
heavenly scribe.’ A .similar description is applied 
to Mention in T. Ik Jfagigdh^ lore, where he is 
de.si^mate(i as ‘he to whom authority is given to 
sit (lown and write the merits of Israel.’- In the 
Jerusalem Targum to Gn 5“'^ ‘And Enoch walked 
with God: and he was not; for God took him,’ 
the rendering is ‘ And he called his name [i.c. 
Enoch’s] Metatron, the great scribe.’ In Targum 
Jonathan to 24^ ‘And he said unto Moses, 
Come up unto the Lord,’ the paraphrase run.s 
‘ And unto Moses, Micliacl the archangel of 
wisdom said, on the seventli day of the month, 
Come up unto the Lord ’ ; while in Asren.Jo Isaire, 
ix. 21, it is Michael who is honoured with the 
name of heavenly sc]il)e. From these various 
references one readily infers that Me^tron, 
Enoch, and Michael were names given to angels 
who were pre-eminemt in the realms of wisdom 
or scholarship, and who would, as such, be best 
qualified to act as ‘scribes’ or ‘ recorders’ of men’s 
needs. 

Passages in the Qur’an hear out this view of 
a special ‘scholarly’ anj^el who writes down the 
record of men. In sunih ii. the r6le is given to 
Gabriel, who was so great an adept in the work 
that the act of writing down the Qur’an for 
Muhammad’s benefit was actually a.scribod to him. 
Man’s work on earth and God’s work in heaven 
were brought into touch with one another by 
the scholarly recording activities of Gabriel. In 
surah 1. another view is propounded. 

‘ When the two angels deputed to take account of a man’s 
behaviour take account thereof; one sitting on the right hand, 
the other on the left: he uttereth not a word, but there is with 
him a watcher ready to note it.’ 

Two ‘ recording ’ angels seem to be in evidence 
here. The meaning seems to bo that, although 
the dying man may refuse to speak, or be unable 
to do so, yet the two ‘ recording ’ angels can read 
liis inmost thoughts and take complete account of 
them. Sale puts quite another construction on 
the text, which, however, seems very far-fetched 
and improbable. 

(Quoting from Ihe native commentary of Al-Roidawi, Sale 
further tells of a Muhammadan tradition to the effect that ‘ the 
angel who notes a man’s good actions has the command over 
him who notes his evil actions; and that when a man does 
a good action, the angel of tlie right hand writes it down ten 
times; and when he commits an ill action the same angel says 
to the angel of the left hand, Forbear setting it down for seven 
hours ; peradventure he may pray, or may ask pardon’(note on 
surah 1. in Sale’s Koran^ new ed., Ixindon, 1825, ii. 350). 

’Phe idea of the ‘ good ’ always preponderating 
over the ‘evil’ is taught abundantly in the 
rabbinic writings, as is also the idea of a respite 
ever being open to the condemned even at the 
eleventh hour, at the bar whetlier of human or of 
divine justice (see T.B. Taanith, lln, where it is 
said that ‘ two ministering angels who accompany 
man, they give witness for him’). In the same 
passage in T.B. Ta'anith it is further .said : 

‘ When man goes to his everlasting home, all his works on 
earth are passed in review before him, and it is said to him, On 
such and such a day thou didst do such and such a deed I The 
man replies, Yes. Then it is said to him. Seal it [i.e. your 
evidence]. He seals it and thus admits the justice of the 
Divine decree.’ 

Here man after death become^ his own recording 
angel—obviously a higher and more philosophical 

1 iv. 23 ; also TI Enoch, liiL 2. 

- In the Z6hdr tbe two names are frequently put together 
’htiv, Mepipron-Knoch. 


Further references in rabbinical and apocalyptic 
literature are as follows : 

In T.B. Mojilldli, 155, the phrase in Est 6^ about the sleep- 
essness of the king is applied to God ‘the king of the world,’ 
who bids that ‘the book of records of the Chronicles’ be 
brought to Him. It is then found that Shimshai the scribe 
(.see E/r 4^*) has erased the pa.s8age recording Alordecai’s rescue 
of Ahasuerus, but Gabriel rewrites it ‘ for tlio merit of Israel.’ 
Tlius Gabriel becomes here a kind of national registrar. The 
Testament oj Abraham, the Book of Jubilees, Enoch, the Syriac 
Apocalypse of Baruch, and 2 Esdras all speak of the day of the 
great judgment, when angels and men alike will be called 
before the bar of justice and the book in which the deeds of 
men are recorded will be opened. According to the Testament 
of Abraham (A. xii.), this hook in which the me.ifjj and de¬ 
merits are written is ten cubits in breadth and six in thickness 
(cf. Ezk ‘i'Jf-, Zee 5if-). Each man will he surrounded by two 
angels, one writing down his merits and the other his demerits, 
w'hile an archangel weighs the two kinds against each other in 
a balance. Those whose merits and demerits are equal remain 
in a middle state (corresponding to the purgatory of tlie 
Church) and the intercession of meritorious men, such as 
Abraham, saves them and brings them into paradise. The 
permanent recorder is Enoch, ‘ the teacher of fieaven and earth, 
the scribe of righteousness,’ and the other two angels are 
assistant recorders. This is probably the origin of the Qur'an 
statement alluded to above. 

The Pharisaic school of thought, as reflected in 
the Mishnah, Talmud, and the Jewisli liturgy 
generally, transferred a great deal of the e.schato- 
logical connotations of the recording angel to 
man’s temporal life on earth. Whilst admitting 
that man will he judged and his record taken in 
a hereafter, the rabbis taught that on the Jewish 
New Year’s Day (Rosh Ha-ShA.nah, the first day 
of Tlshri) the Books of Life and Death lie open 
before God, who as the Recorder par excellence 
look.s througli tlie records which He has put down 
again.st the name of each individual throughout 
tlie course of the year and then seals each one’s 
destiny for the coming The medieeval 

l^ahbfllah has amplified tins doctrine with the 
addition of large angelological hierarchies into 
which man’s soul enters on New Year’s Day to 
hear its own favourable or unfavourable record 
from the mouth of hosts of recording angels. But 
tlie main trend of Jewi.sh belief i.s in the direction 
of that simple but higher faith which liolds that 
there is but one recording angel for or against 
nan—God. 

Litkratttrr.—K. Kohler, ‘The Pre-Talmudic Haggadah,' in 
JQR vii. 118951 581-606; M. Friedlander, Der vorchristliche 
nidische Gnosticismus, Gottingen, 1898, p. 10211. ; N. I. 
Weinstein, Zur Genesis der Agada, pt. ii., ‘Die alexandrin- 
Ische Agada,' do. 1901; W. Bousset, Die Religion dea Jud- 
enthnms xrn neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, Berlin, 1903, p. 
247 ff.: GJV^ lii. 252 ff. ; R. H. Charles, I'he Book of Enoch'i, 
Oxford, 1912, The Book of Jubilees, London, 1902; M. R. 
James, The Testament of Abraham, Cambridge, 1892; JE, 
f.ww. ‘Recording Angel,'‘ Book of Life,' ‘Abraham, Testament 
if,’‘Metatron.’ J. AbEL.SON. 

RECREATION.— See Amusemen'fs. 

REDEMPTION. —In this article the question 
of the redemption of the first-born is discussed ; 
the theological aspects of redemption are considered 
under Salvation. 

I. Introductory. — In the Pentateuch there are 
several references to tlie sacrifice of firstlings, and 
bo the redemption of first-born sons and firstlings 
)f unclean domestic animals. In E, ‘ The Book of 
,ho Covenant’ (Ex 22^*'^*), first-born sons are to be 
^iven unto the Lord, also firstlings of oxen and 
jheep. According to J, every firstling male is to 
be set apart to the Lord and sacrificed. But the 
irstling of an ass is to be redeemed with a lamb, 
)r, if it is not redeemed, its neck is to be broken. 
First-born sons are also to be redeemed, but the 
aluation is not fixed. This custom is connected 
ivith the deliverance from Egypt and the slaying 
f the first-born of man and beast there (Ex IS^^* ; 
cf. 34^®'*). In P all first-born of man and beast 
are to be sanctified to the Lord (Ex 13'^-)- Tlie 
firstling of an unclean beast is to be ransomed 
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‘according to thine estimation’ plus one-ilfth 
more, or ‘sold according to thy estimation’ 
(Lv272«^-). Elsewhere in P the hallowing of the 
first-born of man and beast is associatetl, as in J, 
with the smiting ()f the Egyptian first-born, but 
the Eevites are said to have been taken instead of 
the first-born of the Israelites or of those more 
than a month old, mid their cattle instead of 
the other Israelites’ firstlings. Twenty thousand 
Leviles take the place of as many first-born Israel¬ 
ites numbered at the time, and the overplus of 273 
first-born are redcinned by a money-payment of 
five shekels each to Aaron and his sons (Nu 3“'* 

In another passage from P the first-born of man 
and beast are made over to Aaron and his sons, 
imt those of men, from a month old, are redeemed 
for five shekels. Firstlings of oxen, sheej^), and 
goats are not redeemed; their blood is sprinkled 
on the altar, the fat burned, and the flesh eaten 
by the priests. The firstlings of unclean beasts 
are to be redeemed (Nu Lastly in Dt ir>“^ 

firstling males of flock and herd are sanctified to 
the Lord, and are to be eaten by the owner and 
his household in the place which the Lord shall 
choose. Such as are blemished may be eaten at 
home (cf. 12'''* 

The main differences in detail in these passages 
may be noticed first. (1) Eating the flesh of 
firstlings: in Dt. this is done by owner and house¬ 
hold, in P by Aaron and his sons, 'these diflering 
laws seem to ‘ reflect the usage of two diflerent 
periods of the history.’^ (2) The redemption of 
the first-born : in E nothing is said of the redemp¬ 
tion of the first-born of men ; in J their redemption 
value is left vague ; in P it is fixed at five sh'^'kela ; 
but again in P the origin of the l^evites as a 
sacred class is referred back to a redemption of 
the existing first-born of men, the overplus being 
redeemed at five shekels. Here tliere is obviously 
a myth originating at a period when the redemp¬ 
tion value of the first-born had become fixed. As 
to the cattle of the Levites being regarded as 
sacred instead of the firstlings of the other Israel¬ 
ites’ cattle, which, according to Nu 18^’, could not 
be redeemed, this may show that the myth belongs 
to a time when the legislation regarding firstlings 
had fallen into abeyance. (3) In E the ‘giving’ 
of the first-born of men to God is not connected, 
as in J and P, with the slaying of the first-lwrn 
in Egypt. (4) Firstlings of unclean beasts: in J 
the firstling of an ass is to be redeemed ; in P first¬ 
lings of unclean bea.sts, as if now other ‘unclean’ 
animals than the ass had been domesticated. In 
J and P the methods of valuation also dift'er. 

We are thus confronted with legislation which 
varied from age to age, and which perhaps was no 
more than ideal at any given time. It also tended 
to be explained mythically, or fictitious rea-sons for 
the sanctity of the first-born were apt to be given. 

2. Redemption of the firstling of the ass.—As 
the firstlings of domestic animals, like the first- 
fruits of the earth, were sacrificed or made over to 
God (see artt. Firrtfhuit.s, First-born), those of 
the ass, a domestic animal, were His also. But 
asses and probably some other domestic animals 
were ‘ unclean,’ i,e, unfit for sacrifice or for eating. 
Hence in their case arose the idea of redemption, 
the word used in Ex 13^®, padahy being that which 
always was used with reference to redemption 
from death or slavery (cf. 1 S 14^, Ps 49^* ^®). 
Another sacrificial animal was offered in its stead, 
or, if not so redeemed, it was killed, but not sacri- 
ficially ; its neck was broken without shedding of 
blood, so that it could be of no further use to 
its owner. Later legislation permitted it to be 
redeemed at plus one-fifth of its value, or simply 
to be sold for the benefit of the sanctuary. In the 
1 S- R. l)rivcr, The Book of ExoduBy Cambridfre, 1911, p. 106. 


earlier legislation the breaking of the neck of the 
unredeemed animal shows that the fir.stling was 
regarded as itself sacrosanct, or tabu, whether it 
was sacrificed or not. 

3. Redemption of the first-born child.—There is 
little doubt that some special sanctity attached to 
the first-born. He was the first gift of God after 
marriage. In a sense ho was Gocl’s property. Or 
the blood of the kin flowed ‘ purest anci strongest 
in him.’ ^ Was he therefore sacrificed? That the 
Semites sacrificed children, and frequently the 
first-born, is certain, though wliether all the first¬ 
born were once regularly sacrificed has not been 
confirmed. 

Tlie jar-buried Infants found at sacred sites in Palestine 
cannot be proved to be first-born children. It has also been 
questioned whether they were sacrificial vn tims.2 

The que.stion of the redemption of the fir.st-boin 
by some rite or equivalent sacrifice or money-pay¬ 
ment, which appears strictly as a Hebrew custom, 
is one which arose either (1) because of the inherent 
sanctity of the first-born or (2) because he ought to 
be sacrificed. Now the re<julnr sacrifice of the 
first-born among the Hebrews in historic time* is 
oj)en to question. The references in the OT to 
sacrifices of children are frequently general (2 K 
16® 21® 23^®; cf. Lv 18®*, ‘any of thy seed’). A 
son or daughter (not males exclusively, and not 
always the first-born) was sacriliced. Nor was 
this sacrifice, when called for, alway.s performed in 
infancy. The king of Moab sacrificed his eldest 
son, wno was thus not an infant (2 K 3®®), and so 
in the ca.se of Isaac and of Jephthali’s daughter. 
Thus even outside Israel the custom occurs not in 
infancy—a point not sufficiently noticed by writers 
on this subject—and only on occasion of some 
great calamity. That the Hebrews had such an 
occasional practice, or borrowed it, is nob unlikely, 
and no more than this need be signified in Mi 0'^, 
where ‘thousands of rams’ and ‘ ten thousands of 
rivers of oil ’ show that Micah is speaking hyper* 
bolically. In Ezk 20®® ‘all that openeth the 
womb’ is spoken of as sacrificed to Molech in 
Israel, as if the custom had become general. But, 
if general, it need only have been so upon certain 
necessary occasions, when, if human sacrifice was 
to occur, the first-born was chosen. As far as 
Israel was concerned, the practice in historic times 
was borrowed, whether in earlier times it had 
been more general or not. This is shown by the 
words of the pro}diets, who may be presumed to 
have known the f;icts. 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel make this clear, but their words seem 
to show that the people, seeing these costly sacrifices among 
the Phoenicians, deemed that they were due also to God in time 
of disaster. The practice of redeeming the first-born was 
regarded as merely permissive. Occasion might arise when 
this permission must be disregarded. Jeremiah says that God 
never commanded such sacrifices (78i IQ-’'), and Ezekiel (20^6) 
regards the current interpretation of Ex as a mistake—a 
pollution. 

Further, special privileges attached to the first¬ 
born, showing that he was not sacrificed (Gn 25®®, 
Dt 21*®; cf. 1 Ch 6^ [disgracing the birth-right]); 
and the method in which Israel is spoken of as 
God’s first-born (Ex 4“; cf. Jer 31* [Ephraim], 
Ps 89®'^ [Messiah as God’s first-born]) shows that 
the first-born was specially favoured, not sacri¬ 
ficed. The words of Micah (6’) and Ezekiel (20®®) 
belong to the period when the Israelites borrowed 
the custom from their neighbours. So, too, prob¬ 
ably does the story of Isaac’s sacrifice, in which 
the victim is commuted or redeemed by a ram—a 
far less spiritual thought than Micah’s. 

Why then was the first-born redeemed? (1) If 
the custom of sacrificing the first-born had once 
been general in early times, as perliaps the state- 

1 W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites^, London, 1894, p. 
46.'»; cf. Gn 40^^ Dt 21G. 

W. H. Wood, B\V xxxvi. [1910) 166 flf. 
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ment of the law in Kx and the ainularity of 
expreasion.s in the case of the first-born and tirat- 
lin^a (Ex 34*“) su^"<^"est, the redemption must 
he a softening of the jnaetiee in an age which had 
morally outgrown it and demanded a more humane 
custom. Yet that age must have been previous to 
rliat of Moses, since he, a first-born son,^ was not 
sacrificed. The idea that the first-born wa.s due to 
(jJod still remained ; hence he had to he redeemed 
and, even when redeemed, he might still he sacri¬ 
ficed when sulKcient occasion arose. This appears 
to underlie the story of Isaac, which may he a 
laUjr tale explaining the origin of the redemption. 
Otherwise it was explained by the fact that, since 
Ood had slain the first-horn of I'gypt, therefore 
the first-born of Israel must he redeemed—a theo¬ 
logical explanation in an aj^e when the true 
rationale of the practice was forgotten. 

J. O. Fra/er assumoa that not the lirst-born of Eyrypt were 
slain, but those of Israel in some sarrificial ritual hy priestly 
executioners at Passover. This was aUerwanls «‘oJnmute(l by 
the sacrifice of a lamb, its blood hemi; smeared on the door¬ 
posts instead of that of the child. That a .strong tradition of 
801110 tragic event occurring to the Israelite.s should thus he 
transformed is most unlikely. That event was some species of 
plague, not slaughter, and it is most unlikely that a Joyous 
feast should originate in such general sacrifice of Israelite 
children.2 

In the curious story in Ex if Zipporali’s 

child was to 1x5 given as an otlering in place of 
Moses, tlie circumcising of him would he a speities 
of redemption. The story would thii.s he another 
method of accounting for the redemption of the 
tir.st-horn.* 

(2) If, on the other h<and, the practice of occasion¬ 
ally sacrificing first-horn children arose through 
Israel’.s contact with jieoples who regularly or 
occasionally followed this practice, it would be 
felt that the first-born was due to God, and, when 
not sacrificed, must he r(5deemed. Th(5 technical 
term for the Molech sacrifice was ‘cause to pass 
over to Molech.’ The same term i.s used in Ex 
13**, ‘cau.se to pass over to Jahweh,’ even when 
the redemption is insisted on. 

(3) Again, apart altogether from sacrifice, if 
a special sacrednes.s, ‘a congenital holiness,’♦ 
attached to the first-born, which resulted in his 
being regarded as God’s property or as tabu, .some 
act of removal of holiness or of tabu was necessary 
—the rite of redemption—before he could be con¬ 
sidered as an ordinary mortal. The ‘ redemption’ 
was a redemption from sanctity. 

(4) Others, again, liave siijiposcd that in the 
redemption ‘ we are to see not a toning down of an 
ancient custom which ha<^ demanded human sacri¬ 
fice, hut only an expedieuc for extending the pre¬ 
cept relating to firstlings so as to include men and 
non-sacrificial animals.’® This is akin to W. R. 
Smith’s view that, when the belief in the ‘con¬ 
genital holiness’ of the first-born of men and 
animals came to mean that such holy things were 
set aside for sacrifice, the obvious unsuitability of 
human or unclean animal olierings led to their 
being redeemed.® Wellhauscn also regards the 
claim to the human first-horn as merely ‘ a later 
generalization.’ ^ 

To sum up; the language regarding the first¬ 
born suggests an earlier custom of sacrifice ; but 
the probability is that the legislation is late, and 
that the language is coloured either by that used 
of firstlings or by that used regarding actual sac¬ 
rifices of the first-born among the Canaanites. 
Wellhauscn and W. R. Smith reject the idea of 
the early general sacrifice of the Hebrew fir.st-bom. 
J. G. Frazer accepts it, but his evidence of similar 

1 Miriam and Aaron wore proliably children by a previous 
marriage ; see Driver's note to Ex 2^. 

- See pt. iii., 2’Ae Dying God^ London, 1911, p. 176. 

Of. EBi ii. 1.520. * VV. R. Smiths, p. 465. 

5 Elii iv. 491 ® W. R. Sinith-^, p. 465. 

‘^*i oleijom*;na zur Gesch, Israels^, Berlin, 1880, p. 90. 


sacrifices of the first-lxirn among other peoples 
needs sifting. Several instances refer not to sacri¬ 
fice hut to infanticide. Not all are supported by 
clear evidence, nor do all refer exclusively to the 
first-born.* 

4 . Parallel ethnic practices. — The Hebrew 
custom finds an echo in folk tales in which child¬ 
less parents agree to give U[) their first-born to 
.some one whooflers to remove tlie wife’s barrenness. 
These tales arose in some custom of dedication of 
first-born to a deity. In some sucli stories a gift 
or a substitute is ollered instead—a suggestion of 
redemption.* It is also remarkable that Syriac 
women will vow an unborn child to a Muiiam- 
madan .saint at his slirine, yet ‘ in that ca.se the 
cliild i.s not slain, as may once have been the case, 
hut is redeemed ’ hy an ofi'ering.® In Muham¬ 
madan custom the victim—a ram or goat .sacrificed 
soon after the birth of a child—is called a ransom 
for the child.'* Reference may also he made to the 
May ritual described hy Ovid, in which the house¬ 
father threw black beans over his .shoulder to 
the ghosts, with the words nine times repeated, 

‘ With these beans I reileem me and mine.’® The 
custom of redemption, if it was actually redemp¬ 
tion from sacrifice as illustrated in the story of 
Lsaac, has parallels in ethnic myth and practice in 
which an animal takes the place of an earlier 
human victim, not necessarily a first-born. At 
the temple of Artemis Triclaria it had formerly 
been the custom to offer a beautiful youth and 
maiden, hut in the time of Pausanias this .sacrifice 
was commuted. Pausanias also mentions the ofier- 
ing of a goat to Dionysus at Potnice in place of an 
earlier youth.® At Laodicea t!ie anniuu stag .sac¬ 
rifice was believed to take the place of a former 
ottering of a maiden.* In Babylonia the rite in 
which an animal was slain for a sick man—its life 
for his life, its head, neck, breast for his head, 
neck, breast—suggests some species of commuta* 
tion or substitution.® When human sacrifices were 
prohibited among the Celts of Gaul, the Druids 
ffered a victim symbolically, pretending to strike 
him, and drawing from him a little blood.® In 
many quarters other commutations of human sacri¬ 
fice occur, often with legends attached to them 
showing that they originated in more humane 
feelings. Frequently effigies of human beings are 
ottered, as among the Villalis, Gonds, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Romans; or a coco nut is ottered 
hecau.se of its resemblance to a human head ; 
or, again, an animal victim takes the place of a 
human, when people cannot afford the latter, as 
among the Tshis.** 

The.se correspond to commutations of animal 
sacrifices, or in general to the ottering of a less for 
a more important object. For, as Servius says, 

*Tho simulacrum is acccpteii in place of the real object; 
hence when certain animals, difficult to obtain, ore demanded 
in sacrifice, images of them are made of bread or wax, and are 
received in their stead .’12 

Liteuaturk.—-T his is sufficiently indicated In the notes. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

1 pt. iii,. The Dying God, p. 170ff. 

2 MacCulloch, CF, p. 410 f. 

3 S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, London, 
1902, pp. 157, 107. 

< E. W. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, London, 
1883, p. 191; and see ERE il. 660*. 

5 Fasti, V. 431 fif. ® Paus. ix. viii. 1. 

7 Porphyry, de Abst. ii. 56. 

8 P. uhorme, La Religion assyro-habylonienne, Paris, 1910, 
p. 273; cf. Ovid, Fasti, vi. 162, where Crana6 gives a young sow 
to the Striges in place of the new-born infant, with the words, 

' Take, I pray thee, heart for heart, and vitals for vitaJs ; we give 

ou this life instead of a better one.’ 

8 Pomp. Mela, iii. ii. 18. 

10 N. B. Dennys, Folklore of China, London, 1876, p. 138 ; W 
Crooke, PR li. 106. 

A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of 
W. Africa, London, 1887, p. 36. 

12 ad ^En. ii. 116. 
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REDEMPTORISM. —See Liguori. 

RED INDIANS. —See America. 

REFORMATION. —The j^reat upheaval which 
we c.all tlie Kefonnation was very much more than 
a reli{<ious rising of Teutonic Europe in the 16th 
century. We can trace its orij^in to the bej^in- 
nings of monasticism and Nortliern Christianity, 
and watch the gathering of the storm all down the 
Middle Ages. The acute religious conflict lasted 
all throiigli the 17th cent., and is separated by 
no sharp break from its secular consequence and 
counterpart, the great Liberal movement which 
began with tlie English Commonwealth and the 
American Revolution, and now seems passing into 
social reconstruction. The issues of the Reforma¬ 
tion have broadened out, but in altered forms they 
are the living issues of our own day, for they raise 
the permanent (questions of the society and the 
individual, authority and reason, slavery and 
freedom, religious, intellectual, political, and 
social. Nor was the Reformation purely Teutonic 
in its origin, though it has maintained itself 
chiefly among Teutonic peoples. Tiatins and Slavs 
were as restive as Teutons under the yoke of 
Rome. Even now Protestantism can claim Slavs 
on the shores of the Baltic; and in France it has 
always been strongest in tlie J^atin south. Least 
of all was it a purely religious movement, ft was 
the issue of a vast comj)l<;x of forces, intellectual, 
political, and social as well as religious, acting in 
diflerent ways and with constantly varying in- 
tiuisity in diflerent countries. In England and 
Sweden its course was guided by kings, in 
Gminany by princes, in France, B()hei*'ia, and 
Poland by nobles, in the German cities and 
Switzerland by burghers. Its first political ten¬ 
dency was in England to despotism, in (Jermany 
and kh*ance to civil strife, in the United Provinces 
to freedom. At Geneva it set up a theocratic 
republic, in Germany and England it gave the 
Church an Erastian form. Thus its first results 
were of bewildering diversity. ‘The variations 
of Protestantism’ were real, though the Romish 
argument founded on them is frivolous. A great 
revolution takes more than one generation to 
bring ideas and institutions into harmony. Its 
early leaders have to pick their way through 
many stumbles. They see its meaning dimly and 
in part, and often the boldest of them, like Luther 
after the Peasants’ War, shrink from what they 
had thought tliey saw. So the Reformers carried 
over more mediicval ideas than they knew, and 
their successors have ever since been slowly and 
often reluctantly throwing them oft’. The great¬ 
ness of the Reformation is less in what w'as 
actually done—thougli that was great—than in 
the still greater work whicdi it made possible. 
Almost all the fruitful thoughts of Europe for 
the last four centuries, even in Roman Catholic 
countries, are direct or indirect results of the 
Reformation. 

Our work is threefold: (1) we have first to 
traite the causes of the Reformation, giving a 
short view of earlier attempts at reform, and of 
the new conditions which made it possible in the 
16th cent. ; (2) Ave must then indicate the deeper 
principles of the Reformation, and say something 
of their practical tendency; (3) lastly, we must 
give a comparative view of the diflerent forms 
which it assumed, and point out some of the 
causes and consequences oi this variety. It is not 
our purpose to narrate events or to enumerate 
details which are better left to particular treatises. 
If our picture of the mediajval Church appears to 
some too darkly coloured, it must be remembered 
that a statement of grievances is not the whole 
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truth, and is not here presented as the whole 
truth. On the other hand, the grievances were 
niore real, more general, more scandalous, more 
integrally connected Avith the doctrine of the 
Church than its apologists are Avilling to admit, 
and often too outrageous and abominable to be 
more than hinted at in the more decent l.anguage 
of modern times. If the picture is dark, the back¬ 
ground is darker still, for much of the worst must 
be left untold. 

I. Causes of the Reformation. — The loose 
organization of the apostolic churches was shaj)eil 
by the needs of the next generation into a uniform 
system of government by bisliop.s, and this again 
Avas consolidated by the needs of the Christian 
Empire into a great confederation of churches 
which called itself the Holy Catliolic Church, and 
claimed to lie the sole dispenser of salvation. It 
Avas a grand system ; but where Avas the layman? 
His royal priesthood aaus forgotten, and more and 
more liis access to God Avas only through the 
ministrations of the Church. 

'I’heii came the monks. Their flight was from 
an evil Avoild Avhich a worldly Church had failed 
to overcome ; but it Avas almost as much a flight 
from the Church itself. True, they Avere neither 
heretics nor schismatics, but the most zealous of 
churchmen, Avdiose ascetic zeal put to shame the 
Avorhlliness of the priests. Many a time the 
monks rushed in Avhere bishops feared to tread. 
None the less, the principle of monasticism Avas 
ultimately subversive of the Church system. That 
principle was neither asceticism nor seclusion, for 
these Avere confessedly no more than means to an 
end. It was individualism. The man retired 
from the Avorld, not only because the world Avas 
Avicked, but also because the Church in the world 
could not give him what he Avanted. ‘ Doubt 
makes the monk’was a German proverb. What 
he wanted Avas to save his soul, and to save it in 
his oAAm way, because he had not found the priest’s 
Avay satisfactory. Therefore he sought out for 
himself a monastery of like-minded men, and in 
its rule he found his freedom. HoAvever the priest 
might magnify his oflice, there must be a direct 
acce.ss to God without him. Else how could 
hermits be saints? Yet neither was the monas¬ 
tery essential, Avhatever help and comfort his 
fellows might give him (for in the Eternal’s 
pre.sence he must stand alone), nor Avas the asceti¬ 
cism essential; it was only the belief of the time, 
and might be abandonee! if he ceased to find it 
the more excellent Avay. But, though priests and 
monks were often at variance, they never clearljy 
saAv that their conceptions of religion Avere radi¬ 
cally different. The Church made peace by taking 
the monasteries into the system, and allowing 
them services of their own which did not require 
the administration of sacraments. But the tAvo 
antagonistic principles Avere held together chiefljp 
by the common belief of churchmen that asceti¬ 
cism is the higher life. If ever that belief came to 
be discredited, the individualism AAould not fail to 
seek expression outside the Church system. It is 
not accidental that so many of the Reformers, 
from Luther and Bucer dowiiAvards, had once been 
monks or friars. 

Then came the conversion of the Northern 
peoples. They Avere docile enough on doctrine, 
whatever their practice might be, and showed 
no taste for heresy. They accepted the Church 
system as it came to them, and even helped a 
little to develop it, for they took very kindly to 
lurid stories of hell-fire, and thought it only 
natural to pay for their sins as they paid for their 
crimes. No doubt God would accept a wergild. 
Nevertheless, the fact remained that the system 
was not simply Christian, but Latin and sectarian, 
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shaped by Latin hands and saturated by Latin 
thou^dit. The Northern peoples were as yet no 
more than children in the faith ; but, when they 
grew to man’s estate, they were not unlikely to 
throw oir the Latin tutelage and shape their 
religion into Northern forms, perhaps equally 
sectarian. 

TJie next great stej) was the Hildebrandine 
reformation and the rise of the mediaeval papacy. 
If the pope could bring some order into the 
anarchy of feudalism and the scandalous con¬ 
fusion of the Church, he was welcome to set St. 
Peter’s chair above the thrones of kings. The 
opposition of the emnerors was not a Teutonic 
revolt: the Saxons always held with the pone. 
The imperialist literature of Germany and itafy, 
joined for a moment by Gerard of York in 
England, only disputed some of the papal claims, 
and scarcely touched the doctrine and system of 
the Church. Its power was finally broken by the 
fall of the Hohenstaufens, and its echoes died 
aw'ay with the Schoolmen of Ludwig iv. The last 
imperial coronation at Kome w'as performed in 
peace (1452), because Frederick 111. was not worth 
a scuffle in the streets. 

Blit long before that time the Hildebrandine 
dream of a righteous papacy governing the wicked 
world had faded into the light of common day. 
The higher the pope’s power rose, the more his 
kingdom became a worldly kingdom, seeking 
\vorldly ends by worldly means. It was indeed a 
mighty w'orld-power, with its thousands of priests 
in the parishes and chantries; with its armies of 
monks, Benedictine, Cluniac, Cistercian, recalling 
three great religious revivals; with its troops of 
friars prowling round the land; not to mention 
the vast numbers of dependents of the Church. 
Not half the inmates of a monastery were monks. 

It was a vast and ancient system, resting upon the 
twin strongholds of transubstantiation, which gave 
the priest a more than royal dignity, and auricular 
confession, which laid open to him every secret of 
private life, and above all upon the ancient horror 
of heresy. All sins might be forgiven, but the sin 
of heresy could not be forgiven, because it denied 
the only power which had authority on earth to 
forgive sins. 

But the Church was full of scandals, moral, 
financial, and political ; and these were the griev¬ 
ances which in the end comiielled some to face 
the risk of heresy by questioning its doctrines. In 
the first place, the Hildebrandine reformation had 
failed to cleanse the Church. If celibacy was sup- 
pose<i to lift the priest above the mire of the world, 
auricular confession plunged him back into it, for 
the priest’s ear became the sink of the parish. 
And the celibacy itself was full of dangers, on 
which we must not enlarge, for the grossness of 
the Middle Ages cannot be told in decent lan¬ 
guage. Suffice it that in practice the vow of 
‘ chastity ’ commonly abolished nothini^ of marriage 
but God’s holy ordinance. Many priests kept it 
faithfully, though often at the cost of struggles 
which hardened and demoralized them in other 
w ays; but, unless all the evidence is false, a much 
larger number had focaricc, or did worse, and 
many of these were compelled by their Hocks in 
their own interests to keep focaritt. Other 
temptations of a lonely priest settled among the 
rustics are obvious, and gave plenty of scandal to 
his neighbours. 

Yet, after all, more oHence w^as caused by the 
w’orldliness of the many than by the flagrant 
vice of not a few. The wealth of the Church 
was enormous. In Sweden it held two-thirds of 
the land, and perhaps one-third or two-fifths 
in England, where the accumulation had been 
checked by the Statute of Mortmain (1279). If 


the bishops were generally modest in Italy, they 
were great lords in England, where the jirimate 
stood next to the sovereigm, and the bishop of 
Durham ruled the Scottish border almost as a 
king. Still more magnificent was their state in 
Germany and Hungary. Men said that the 
donkeys and the women in the host of Christian 
of Mainz were more in number than Barbarossa’s 
army. But this vast wealth was very unequally 
distributed. There were a few favoured pluralists, 
whose wealth was the envy of the rest and a 
scandal to the laity. One of these might hold 
lerhaps half-a-score of church preferments and 
eave their duties undone, or done after a fashion 
by cheap hirelings, w hile he spent his time in the 
service of i)ope or king, or intriguing at their 
courts for new' and more lucrative appointments. 
In England the bishoprics were coninionly the 
reward of success in the king’s business, from 
Flambard and Thomas to Morton and Wolsey; 
anti in Germany it w'as much the same in Fran¬ 
conian and Hohenstaufen times. In the later 
Middle Ages w'e see a class of pure aristocrats, 
such as Courtenay and Arundel, Beaufort and 
Neville in Englantf; and in Germany this was the 
prevailing type. Tlie tliree clerical electors at the 
time of the Reformation were all nobles—Albert 
of Brandenburg, Hermann of Wied, Richard of 
Greillenklau. The aiistocratic character of the 
German hierarchy w'as not a novelty of the 
Reformation. 

But large numbers of the priests w'ere needy. 
Their endowments may have been sufficient, and 
were in .some cases ample. But a great deal was 
‘ appropriated ’ by the monks. A monastery took 
the enaow'ments of a parish, and w’as suppo.sed to 
provide for the cure of souls, perhaps only by 
.sending a monk to say ma.S8 on Sundays, The 
Lateran Council of 1179 ordered them to provide 
resident vicars, and earnest churchmen of the next 
century managed at last to enforce this. The 
monastery took the great tithes of corn, and left 
the small tithes to the vicar. Thus many rich 
livings were reduced by ‘appropriations’ to poor 
curacies, while many more were impoverished by 
pen.sions granted on them by the popes. And a 
needy man is apt to be rapacious and ignorant. 
There could not be much respect for a priest w'ho 
w as forceil to wrangle over petty dues, and could 
hardly say his old mumjatxmus. He had some 
excuse for ignorance, but sometimes it was very 
ilense.' Nor were his administrations edifying, 
for they were all in Latin, except parts of the 
marriage service. The mass was said in a low 
voice, and the people were not supposed to follow 
the service but to occupy themselves with their 
private devotions, and there were primers for such 
as were able to read. If the canonized emperor 
Heinrich ll. could make a fool of his unlearned 
chaplain by erasing from the mass-book the first 
syllables of the prayer ‘ pro (fa)mulis et (fa)mulabu8 
tuis,’ we may imagine what a rustic parish would 
do with Sir John Lacklatin or Sir John Mumble- 
matins. We must go to Russia for a modern 
parallel to the mixture of superstitious dread of 
the priest’s mysterious powers with good-natured 
contempt for his person. 

The monasteries were in a similar state in the 
later Middle Ages. Some were rich, some very 
poor, many were burdened with debt, and all were 
impoverished by papal exactions. An abbot could 
scarcely get his election settled without spending 
perhaps two years’ revenue on a journey to Rome, 
with fees and ‘ presents ’ to pope and cardinals. 
Besides this, the monasteries had outlived their 

* There were priests In the diocese of Gloucester in 1551 who 
did not know who was the author of the Lord's Prayer, or 
where it was to be found. 
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usefulness. They spent little on the poor, and 
learninj,^ had found a more congenial home in 
the universities. The monks had long ceased to 
labour, and had become mere landlords. The 
houses had been half emptied by the Black Death, 
and had never recovered their numbers; some, 
indeed, were so decayed that they had to be sup¬ 
pressed for want of inmates. Pious founders had 
ceased to build new houses, and endowed colleges 
and chantries. Their moral condition was various. 
Some were well conducted, others as bad as bad 
could be, for here again the worst cases are 
sheltered by their very foulness. But the larger 
number were worldly rather than depraved, 
though they had more than occasional scandals. 
There was always an aristocratic flavour about 
the monasteries; and now the inmates of the 
richer houses lived very much as their neighbours 
did. They hunted and hawked, attended chapel 
by deputations in rotation, ate flesh, and were 
notorious lovers of good living. This was very far 
from the rigour of the monastic rule, and gave 
much occasion for blaspheming, but at all events 
it was not flagrant vice. The worst of the matter 
was not that flagrant vice was by no means rare, 
but that it was hardly ever seriously punished. 
The rule of the order was strict enough, but the 
abljot was often himself the worst olf'ender in 
the way of evil living, embezzlement, and even 
murderous assault. The bishop was sometimes an 
oflender likewise, often too busy with State aflairs 
to look after his diocese ; and the strongest and 
most earnest might well hesitate to take in liand 
a bad case, where he was likely to be met by a 
claim to exemption backed up with forged charters 
and entailing years of litigation at Ron e, to be 
finally decided by bribery or by the fixed policy of 
the Church to smother scandals rather than amend 
them. At worst, a peccant priest might be re¬ 
moved to another parish, or an outrageous abbot 
induced to retire on a handsome pension. 

The condition of the friars was very similar, but 
distinctly worse. Their beginnings were splendid, 
but within a century the tale was ditterent. They 
evaded their cori)orate poverty by vesting the 
property of the order in trustees or the pope; and, 
when some of the Franciscans insisted that their 
})ovcrty must be real, Pope John XXII. decided 
against them that Christ and His apostles had 
T)roperty, so that poverty is not necessary for the 
higliest Christian life. This decision stultified the 
whole system of mendicancy, so that henceforth, 
while some of the most earnest seekers after God 
still became friars, others formed simpler societies 
of their own, and others again turned to mysticism 
or heresy. Meanwhile, the ordinary friar was 
little better than a vulgar mountebank, putting 
his t)ardoiis and relics as impudently as any other 
quack of the market-place. Of all the churchmen 
the friar was the least respected. 

Besides vice and world!iness, there was a third 
great scandal in the divisions of the Church. 
True, the Latins never sank into IrUh anarchy, 
M'here a bishop would wander about the country 
living on his ordination fees, and a whole monas¬ 
tery would turn out, monks, servants, women, and 
all, for a pitched battle with the next house of 
holy men. But the quarrels were continual and 
bitter. Bishops and chapters wrangled and liti- 
gated for years together. Seculars and regulars 
had a standing feud, and the friars were a plague 
to both. If a parish priest refused absolution to 
some oflender, the next friar was likely to sell it 
with pleasure. But the most repulsive ouarrel of 
all was round a rich man’s deathbed. If mas.ses 
profited in purgatory, how could he better dispose 
of his worldly goods than in having masses said for 
his soul ? And they were all eager in the work of 


charity. So the quiet of the chamber of death 
was continually disturbed by an unseemly quarrel 
of rival orders, each struggling to get the dying 
man into its own habit as the one sure passport to 
heaven. The wicked world looked on with wonder 
and disgust. 

The economic evils of the Church system were 
neither few nor trifling. The Church was a cor¬ 
poration which constantly acquired property and 
never lost it, except by fraudulent dilapidation 
and waste, so that in most countries it seiuired the 
larger part of the national wealth ; and this was 
in itself an evil of tin? first magnitude. If the 
monks were easier landlords than the lay impro¬ 
priators who followed them, their lands were not 
so well cultivated. Then the number of the clergy 
was excessive. The parish priests alone may have 
been half as many as we have now for a inuidi 
larger population ; and to these we must add the 
chantry priests, the monks, the friars, the nuns, 
and the minor orders. It is true that they were 
not all withdrawn from the common work of life. 
In the 13th cent, they w'ere still the literary nien, 
the founders of schools, the writers of chronicles, 
and the teachers of agriculture ; but now they had 
little to show but troops of lawyers. The charge 
that they were nothing but a burden on the land 
was too sweeping, but a burden they were, and a 
heavy burden. They did a good deal of trading 
too, partly in spiritual wares like relics, iiardons, 
and masses for the dead, partly in worldly things 
in which they were forbidden to trade. Indeed, it 
was not good that the parish priest should be a 
money-lender or a tavern-keeper, as the bishops 
complain that he not uncommonly was. Another 
great economic evil arose from the teaching that 
good works are an expiation (in practice often a 
payment) for sins, for it made charity more in¬ 
discriminate than it might otherwise liave been. 
The good work rested to the credit of the giver, 
and the unworthiness of the receiver was not his 
busine.ss. The type of this kind of charity is a 
Spanish archbishop of a couple of hundred years 
ago, who spent a princely revenue in daily doles 
to an army of beggars at his gate. Mediieval 
charity was not all of this sort, but a good deal of 
it wa.H, so that the relief of distress was more or 
le.ss balanced by a vast encouragement of idleness 
and imposture, especially when the great age of 
beggars began in the 15th century. Even more 
keenly felt than this was the similar working of 
Church festivals, which had been muUijdied 
beyond all reason, and made a large part of the 
year useless for trade or agriculture, for no work 
was allowed on the day itself or after the noon of 
the day before it. Idleness was compulsory, but 
not soberness, for no occupation was provided 
beyond the morning mass. To the abundance of 
holy days we may partly ascribe the marked taste 
of the later Middle Ages for shows, pageants, 
miracle-plays, and the Uko. But there were worse 
things than these. Besides encouraging drinking, 
revelling, quarrelling, and vice of every sort, these 
festivals, freouent and irregular, were a formidable 
hindrance to habits of steady work. They not only 
made serious gaps in the work, but demoralized 
what remained of it. The grievance was serious in 
the 13th cent., and was made more urgent by the 
growth of trade and the exhaustion of the land in 
the 15th. How far the holy days were okserved it 
is not easy to say ; but these were the commands 
of the Church, and there are complaints enough 
to show that they were enforced. 

Before we come to the political grievances, we 
must note that the fundamental error of the Latin 
Church was the twofold error of the Tharisees. 
It mistook the gospel for a law, and again mistook 
the ottice of law. In fact, our Lord lays down 
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princip.es, not laws, telling us always the spirit 
in which we ought to do things, never the things 
we ouglit U) do, except the two sacraments. He 
seems to care absolutely nothing for good or bad 
actions, (ixeept as the signs of a good or bad heart. 
A good (leal of manipulation was needed to turn 
the law of liberty into a law of commands like the 
Mosaic. Further, it is not the otlice of law to 
teach right and wrong generally — only to put 
certain right and wrong actions in black and 
white, so that the criminal ollends wittingly, and 
his condemnation is just. This tendency to make 
the gosjicl a (;ode of law worked mischief in two 
onposite directions. The natural man is always 
glad to c-om[)ound for the weightier matUirs of 
iudgment and mercy by obedience to works of 
law ; and even the better sort of monk was likely 
to lx; very well pleased with liimstdf when he 
could say, ‘All those have I kent from 1113 ^ youth 
up.’ On the other hand, if a code of law contains 
all that God commands, it cannot contain all that 
is well-jilcasing to Him. Common jieople might 
be content witli doing what (ilod commands, hut 
the higher lift; consisted in doing imjre, and 
tlierehy earning merit, which would he available 
for self and others. And these works of super¬ 
erogation—these consilia coangdica —were reached 
by generalizing words referring to ])arlieular in¬ 
dividuals or classes of men. 'riius the (rommand 
to the rich young man must he a counsel for all; 
and, if those who are alili; to receive it are blessed, 
they must he better than those who are not (;alled 
to receive it. 'riu* r(;sult of ail this was a double 
standard which misdirected the saints to a false 
ideal, debased the sinners with a low ideal, and 
turned both away from the vital question, ‘ What 
lack I yet?’ 

This conception of the gospel as a law neces¬ 
sarily implied a concrete and visil)le Holy Catholic 
Church confronting the world with a law of its 
own, which it had a divine right to enforce on all 
men without regard to the sc'cular power, or, if 
necessary, in deliance of the secular power. Tliat 
law was professedly spiritual ; hut the Church 
drew the limits of the si)iritual, and drew them 
wide. Most things, indeed, have a spiritual side, 
so that tli(;re. were f(;w on which the (diurch had 
nothing to say. The protection of the. (diureli 
covered all priests and men of religion, minor 
orders, and tlie hosts of de|>endentH of the chnrclies, 
and heyoml these the weak(‘r classes of tlie laity 
and those Hpe(;ially attacluxl to the Church—tin; 
widow and the poor, the leper and the sanctuary 
man, the (uusader, the |)ilgrim, and the palmer, 
'riie jurisdiction of the Clnirch covered not only 
ordinary spiritual matters hut tlie special cases of 
heresy and wiUduTaft, and things of a more secular 
nature like usury and marriage, and some purely 
secular things like wills. In addition to this, the 
Church claimed that its bishops must he inde¬ 
pendent, and not appointed by the king.s. The 
]Tild(;hrandine pone.s claimed for them freedom 
from their feudal (luties, and Honifaee VHI. forbade 
tliem to jiay sulisidies; hut tlie-^e attemjits were 
failures. Tlie Church also constantly interfered 
in matters of high ])()licy, forbidding wars, recon¬ 
ciling wars, and not uncommonly stirring them up. 
If a king was disobedient, he must he rebuked, 
or in graver cases interdicted or excommunicate<l, 
and even deposed, and his kirigd<jiii given to 
another. The law of the Church was canon law, 
consisting of decisions of certain councils <*olIecte(i 
in the Der.rdurn of Gratian, with additional de¬ 
crees of successive popes, esnccially Gregory ix. 
and John XXI 1 . It was a milder system than the 
civil law, so that many were anxious to claim its 
rotection ; but it was generally unpopular as 
eing foreign, expensive, and dilatory. Henry 


VIII. ’s .six years’ divorce case is no extreme sample 
of its delays. Obstinacy was visited with excom¬ 
munication, which in its milder forms made the 
oliender a leper to his friends and cut him ott‘ from 
the Church, outside which there was no salvation. 
In graver cases the secular power was called on to 
iiiifuison him indelinitcly, or, if a heretic, to burn 
him ; and the form of excommunication was an 
elaliorate curse by all the saints on every act of 
his life. ‘ As t hese candles stink on earth, so may 
his soul stink in hell.’ 

Some of the things which seem to us encroach- 
ments on the secular poAver were very riglitly 
undertaken by the Church in times when the 
secular power was weak. Wills, e.g., almost 
necessarily came to the clerics when so few lay¬ 
men couhi even read them. Marriage also needed 
some regulation in those gross and disor(h;riy 
times, and the usurer was so unpomilar that tliere 
(;ould he no objection to any one who undertook to 
punish him. But on the whole the Church ful- 
lilhid its trust badly, even in the judgment of its 
friends. Its methods, to begin with, of anonymous 
accusation, concealment of charges, inquisitorial 
questioning, torture on suspicion, and indelinite 
iniprisonimmt, were a terror to the innocent. The 
.soundest Catholic ran a risk of the lire if somebody 
leported that he h/id eaten meat in Lent. Then 
t lie jurisdiction of the Church sheltered criminals 
wholesale. The criminous clerk must he judged 
1»,V the spiritual court, whicJi could not sIuhI blood, 
and therefore l)ad to remit an olt’ender to the 
iccular power when it wanted a heridicj burned. 
Sanctuary also was a crying scandal, for it 
depcmhsl on the holiness of the j)lace, so that it 
shelteretl all comers without distinction, and did 
not even [)revent them from issuing forth from 
sanctuary to commit new crimes. Holy places 
have always been chief haunts of unholy men, 
from the times of Diana of E[>liesus to those of 
Our Lady of Mariazell or Loreto. So great were 
the disorders that strong kings like Henry VII. nut 
down some of the worst abuses before the Kefor- 
mation. Nor was the Church more successful in 
dealing Avith other matters. Marriage, c.r/., was 
vainly consecrated by declaring it a sacrament, 
and ellectually degraded by forbidding it to the 
<;Iergy. In theory it Avas indisHolul)le, even for 
adultery; in practice it Avas continually annulled. 
So many and so various Avere the canonical imjiedi- 
ments that no marriage Avas secure if any one liad 
ail interest in getting it dissolved—and could pay 
the fecis. If oth(;r excuses faih;d, some forbidden 
r(!hition could almost alAvays he found within the 
seventh degree of kindred, affinity, or gossipred. 
All Henry vill.’s marriages Avere faulty in canon 
laAv, except perhaps the last. But one mischief 
Avas mitigated by anotlier. 'Fhe Church sold dis¬ 
pensations for marriages forbidden by canon law, 
and supi»osed to Ix^ forbidden by the laAv of God. 
'File case of Catherine of Aragon was not excep¬ 
tional. Tills was one of the most lucrative of all 
the abuses of the Church, and one of those most 
deeply resented. Wills Avere in a similar state. 
The Churcli laAvyers piled up mortuaries, probate 
fees, and other exactions till they set both rich 
and poor against them. Witchcraft Avas not a 
grievance, for all were agreed that dealings Avith 
the devil Avere the very worst of sins ; but all that 
was called heresy Avas not equally heinous to the 
lay mind. If a man denied the faith, by all means 
let him be burned ; and, if he disobeyed the Church, 
he might have punishment in due measure; but 
the Church had got into such a panic that ii 
suspected heresy in every trifle, and brought the 
soundest Catholic into danger of savage persecu¬ 
tion. 

The majestic theory of the Catholic Church was 
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gathered round the pope. Tlie vicar of Christ was 
supposed to be a fatlier in (hjd, guiding all the 
churches all alike his children—in the way of 
righteousness and mercy; and for this purpose 
divine authority was given him to restrain the 
wickedness of kings, to smite the evil-doers of the 
earth, and to bring every soul into subjection to 
the apostolic see. Such was the dream of Gregory 
VII. ; and it was at least a noble dream. But a 
dream it was ; the facts were S(|ualid. In the first 
nhxce, given medieval conditions of travel, St. 
Peter himself could not have guided all the churches 
from Rome or Avignon, No human genius was 
equal to this colossal task, especially when the 
righteous guidance had to be enforced by continual 
interfeience with almost every act of government. 
However well-disposed the pope might bo, he was 
too lar of!’, too ignorant of foreign peoples and 
their ways of thinking, and too dependent on the 
reports of interested advisers to govern wisely. 
Sometimes he did good service, as when the legates 
of llonorius iii. heljied William the Marshal to 
restore order in England, or when 15th cent, popes 
organized wars against the Turks, though their 
crusades were more often mischievous, like the 
Albigensian and the Hussite, and still more often 
they were pure and simple pretexts for exacting 
money. But the Latin Church of the Middle Ages 
was not organized with modern efficiency. To put 
it broadly, the pope can scarcely be said to have 
governed at all ; he could not do much more than 
meddle, and seemed to meddle chielly for the sake 
of filthy lucre. Four conllicting policies — of 
witnessing to the world, ruling the world, renounc¬ 
ing the world, and making gain of the world— 
could lead to nothing but confusion. The scandals 
and disorders caused by his interference were 
multitudinous and flagrant, notorious and in their 
own time undisputed. The nine cardinals who 
reported to Paul III. in 1537 were in entire agree¬ 
ment as to facts with the most violent of the 
Kelormcrs. Their very first demand was that law 
should be observed as far as possible, and some 
limit put to the sale of exemptions, dispensations, 
and such-like breaches of law. In fact, the whole 
system was very much a system of extortion. 
Peter’s pence dated early ; and by the end of the 
Pith cent, papal taxation was enormously extended. 
There were heavy fees for almost every business in 
which the pope could interfere. Among the most 
ollensive abuses were provisions, or papal nomina¬ 
tion to preferments, often not yet vacant ; reserva¬ 
tions, by which the pope reserved to himself the 
right to fill such preiernients or to grant pensions 
out of them ; and annates, or firstfruits, invented 
by John XXII., or payment to the pope of the first 
year’s revenue by every one receiving preferment. 
Provisions were politically important. It was an 
old custom in the 7th cent, that, if a bishop died 
at Rome, a successor was sent from Rome for the 
comfort of his flock. So, when Wighard died at 
Rome, Pope Vitalian sent Theodore of Tarsus to 
Canterbury. In later times this casual right was 
enormously extended. Not only bishoprics but 
other preferments were ‘ reserved ’ by the popes for 
nominees of their own, without regard to the rights 
of kings or other patrons; and papal nominees 
were commonly Italians, or French in the Avignon 
times. This system of reservations at last coveretl 
almost every preferment, and the strongest kings 
could scarcely resist it. Thus Nicolas III. refused 
Edw’ard l.’s request for Burnell, and nominated 
Peckham to Canterbury. In the next century it 
was limited in England oy the statutes of Provisors 
and PrcBmunirCf and in France later by the Con¬ 
cordat of Bourges (1438). But the popes did not 
consider themselves bound by statutes, or even by 
their own concordats, and the kings often had 


reasons of their own for conniving at [)ap:il 
encroachments. 

In truth, the popes had put themselves in a false 
position, above the laws of God and man. The 
Renaissance popes broke solemn treaties and 

1 >lotted assassinations at their convenience, and 
mew that they could do so with imj)unity. When 
they found resistance in the growing strength of 
nations, their foreign policy shrank back on Italy, 
and centred on the acquisition, by fair means or 
by foul, of territories for their nephews, so that 
each new poj)e had to begin the work afresh for a 
new set of nephews. Similarly their domestic 
policy was to turn everything into a source of 
revenue. Everything was on sale at Rome, from 
bishoprics and divorces downward. Jubilees were 
proclaimed ; privileges, pardons, and the virtues of 
relics were sold wholesale all over Europe ; and 
even the indulgences — the theory invented for 
them was purely academie- were no more than the 
latent development of a practical system of licences 
for every sin but heresy. ‘God willeth not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should pay, 
and live.’ Vanity Fair is the Rome of the Renais¬ 
sance, drawn by afi enemy, but drawn to the life, 
and in no way overdrawn. 

Nor did the popes generally command personal 
respect. Home, indeed, were worthy men, and 
liberal patrons of learning and art, like Nicolas V. 
and Fius II. when he had put away the sins of his 
youth ; but they were generally worldly, and in the 
Renaissance period they were mostly scandalous. 
What else w^as to be expected in a city where the 
harlots walked at noonday with a train of senators 
and clergy? We need not believe all the charges 
against John XXIII. ; perhaps the Council of Con¬ 
stance did substantial justice when it suppressed 
the worst of them for decency’s sake, and con¬ 
demned him on the rest. Other condottieri may 
have been as bad, but they had not strayed into 
St. Peter’s chair. Ho, too, sonie of the worst of 
the crimes ascribed to Alexander Vl. seem to be 
society gossip ; but the fact remains that he was 
a very bad man, and that the cardinals who chose 
him cannot have been much better. Such was the 
school from which the popes of the Renaissance 
came; and most of them worthily represented it. 

At the end of the Middle Ages there was no 
dispute about the condition of the Church. From 
the bulls of the popes and the registers of the 
bishops to the allusions of the chroniclers and 
the lampoons of the profane, all the evidence of the 
time tells the same story of deep corruption with¬ 
out a hope of mending it. Two methods w^ere 
imaginable. ‘ Heretics ’ might overthrow the 
Church system and replace it by something better ; 
or reformers from wdthin might clear away scandals 
and abuses. Both plans had been tried, and tried 
in vain. We need not ask whether the ‘ heretics’ 
had anything better to oiler, for they utterly failed 
to overthrow the Church system, or even to influ¬ 
ence it—except in the reverse way, for terror of 
heresy hardened the Church to a savage cruelty 
which in the end turned every feeling of humanity 
against the persecutors. In fact, the ‘heresies’ 
bear the inarK of reaction, and, like other reactions, 
the Reformation itself included, took over a good 
deal from the system that they were opposing. 
They all attacked the claims and the exactions of 
the priests, but each sect in its own way. The 
Cathari and Albigenses took over the asceticism 
of the time, but developed it in an anticlerical 
sense, and were therefore called Manichteans. The 
Poor Men of Lyons belonged to the same move¬ 
ment as the friars, and were preachers like the 
Dominicans, but soon showed a taste for Scripture 
which the Church could not tolerate. Most of the 
sects held that the unworthiness of the minister 
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invalidated his services, and tlje later ‘ hei^etics 
had a new ^ievance in the refusal uf the Cup to 
the laity. By far the deepest thinker among 
thein was Wyclif, who not only started Lollardy 
in Kngland, hut gave the tone to ‘ heresy ’ in 
Bohemia, for Hus did little more than copy him 
Wyclif began as a political controversialist, am 
gradually became a religious reformer of the 
boldest sort. His denunciations of the friars, and 
even of the pope, were only what many were 
thinking; and even his crowning enormity of 
denying transuhstantiation as a philosophical 
absurdity — substance without accidents, and 
accidents without substance—was not the most 
formidable blow that he aimed at the Church. 
His translation of the Bible and the mission of 
Poor Priests to preach it made the complete sup¬ 
pression of the Lollards impossible. They appealed 
to the same religious instinct as the early friars, 
but turned it against the Church. But Wyclif’s 
doctrines of ‘dominion founded on grace* and ‘no 
mesne lords in the kingdom of God ’ were a de.adly 
oirence, not only to the Church, but to the ruling 
cdass of nobles and landowners. Wyclif himself 
was not implicated in the Peasants’ Rising of 1381, 
but some of his followers were in sympathy with 
the social unrest of the time. So the governing 
classes who urged Henry iv. to spoil the Church, 
as Henry viii. spoiled it, were yet heartily agreed 
with the Church to put down heretics who were 
also social disturbers. So the House of Lancaster 
came in pledged to destroy heresy ; and, if Henry 
IV. was not over-zealous in the cause, Henry V. 
was more active, and the gentleness of Henry VI. 
gave no relief to the Lollards. Still a remnant 
survived, a simple-minded, yea, forsooth, Puritani¬ 
cal folk, treasuring stray leaves of the forbidden 
Bible, and meeting secretly in the woods or the 
slums, till they were merged in the Reformation. 
There was more trouble in Bohemia. Crusade 
after crusade was preached against the Hussites, 
and each failed more disastrously than the last, till 
Frederick of Hohenzollem persuaded the Council 
of Basel to divide the heretics by conceding the 
Cup. They turned against each other; and after 
the victory of the moderates at Lcpan (1484) 
Bohemia ceased to be the terror of Europe, though 
it did not cease to be troubled with heresy till it 
was brought fully under the yoke of the Haps- 
burgs and the Jesuits after the oattle of the White 
Mountain in 1620. The German Peasants’ War 
came in 1522, and was more barbarously suppressed 
than the English ; but, instead of serfdom quietly 
dying out afterwards, it lasted till Napoleonic 
times, and in Mecklenburg till 1831. Its religious 
bearing was partly the sann^, for the Romanists of 
course laid tlie bfame of social unrest on the dis¬ 
turbers of religion. But social movements had 
few supporters but extreme men and Anabaptists. 
Luther attacked them with unmeasured violence, 
and the Cliurch in Lutheran States was even more 
closely allied to the governing classes than in 
England, 

Reform from within was an equal failure. The 
efforts of individuals, and even of popes, were 
always defeated by the classes who had an interest 
in abuses. The successive monastic revivals had 
only partial and transitory effects, and even these 
haci ceased to be possible since the decay of the 
friars. But could not the ‘reform in head and 
members’ be effected by the united wisdom of the 
bishops? The idea was in the air. Philip the 
Fair had appealed (perhaps not very seriously) 
from Boniface VIII. to a (ieneral Council, and in 
1414, when two popes, and latterly three, had been 
dividing the allegiance of Christendom and cursing 
each other ever since 1378, a General Council met 
at Constance. When it had deposed John xxiii., 


it was faced by the question, ‘ Reform first, or 
unity?’ It decided for unity, and allowed Martin 
V. to be elected. The mistake was fatal. The 
Council could deal with a scandalous pope, but a 
decent pope could deal with the Council. Reform 
was now impossible. Martin had only to make a 
few vague promises in separate concordats, con¬ 
temptuously rejected by Fiance and England. 
The Council of Basel (1431) took a bolder course. 
It made reforms, like the abolition of annates, and 
set the pope at defiance. But in the end Eugenius 
IV. was too strong for them, and the Council of 
Basel failed as completely as that of Constance. 
Men were inclined to think that, if the pope’s rule 
was bad, the rule of the bishops was likely to be 
worse. After all, the Councils were too orthodox 
to touch the worst difficulty—that the abuses were 
not simply sins of individuals or miscarriages of 
administration, but logical, natural, and necessary 
results of the teaching of the Church. Only a 
reform of doctrine could reach the root of the 
matter; and that was the last thing that the 
bishops desired. They bumed Hus in defiance of 
the emperor’s safe-conduct, and made religious 
wars internecine by declaring that no faith was to 
be kept with heretics. The Council of Basel was 
forced by the exterminating Hussite wars to 
negotiate with the heretics; but it was as resolute 
as ever to allow no reform of doctrine. Therefore 
it failed, and with it vanished the last hope of 
real reform by a General Council. So by the end 
of the 15th cent, all wore agreed that a drastic 
reform was urgently needed, but none could see 
how it might be made. 

Something, however, had been done. In most 
countries particular abuses had been nut down or 
limited by the civil power ; and in Sj)ain a real 
reformation—of a sort—had been carried out under 
Queen Isabella’s guidance by Cardinal Xirnenes, 
armed with the special powers conferred on the 
Spanish sovereigns by the bull of 1482. Xirnenes 
aimed at the restoration of discipline, the removal 
of abuses, the encouragement of learning in the 
service of the Church, and the merciless extirpa¬ 
tion of heresy. He succeeded in all—witness the 
Spain of the 17th century. 

The dilemma was only too plain. The heretics 
wanted drastic changes, but could do nothing ; the 
bishops would have no reform of doctrine, and 
could not carry even administrative changes 
against the pope’s opposition. Had this been all, 
reform might never have got beyond epigrams in 
Italy and growlings in Transalpine lands. The 
forces wliich made the Reformation possible were 
growths of the later Middle Ages. First came the 
rise of nations. The tribal kingdoms of the early 
Middle Ages and the local feudalism which followed 
them might well be crowned with a Holy Roman 
Empire and a Holy Catholic Church. But first 
the Crusades, then the decay of feudalism, then the 
growth of commerce and general intercourse, had 
called forth a new sense of national unity, repre¬ 
sented in France, in England, and latterly in 
Spain, by national kings who could rely on the 
support of national assemblies for the assertion of 
national rights, and not wanting where the kings 
were weaker or absent, as in Italy, Germany, and 
Scotland. The growth of nations in the 13th cent, 
may be measured by the failure of Boniface viii. 
against Edward I. and Philip the Fair. The popes 
themselves weakened the imperial ideal by their 
contests with the emperors, tiie Catholic ideal by 
their astute negotiations with separate nations; 
and, now that the right divine of fallen emperors 
hod come down to kings of nations, it was becom- 
ng possible to believe that the rights of the 
IJatholic Church might be exercised by particular 
or national churches acting on their own aiscretion. 
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The intellectual position of the Chureh was not 
improved by the ellortsof the Schoolmen bt defend 
by reason a system based on an a^nosti^j denial of 
the eonipetence of reason in matters of relimon 
Thomas Aiiuinas jrot over the dilliculty by sharply 
separating the kingdom of grace from the kingdom 
of nature, so tliat the two could have no contact. 
But t-h^ could not stand the subtle scepticism of 
Duns Scotus, and the decline of Scholasticism was 
marked by the Ass of Buridan and other barren 
logomachy. It gave,^ however, an impetus to 
study ; and the first discovery was that tlie papal 
c aims which appealed to the False Decretals and 
the Donation of Constantine were based on shame¬ 
less forgeries. Then came the New Learning. 
We see first an age of enthusiastic collectors—none 
more zealous than Pope Nicolas V. Then came an 
age of Christian Platonism, in Italy, often pa.ssing 
into frank paganism. If Greece was risen from 
the dead, it was not yet with the NT in her hand. 
Some, indeed, of the scholars would as soon have 
worshipped Zeus as read the ‘bad Greek’ of the 
Gospels. In truth, the Renaissance was terribly 
wanting in moral earnestness till it reached more 
serious peojiles across the Alps. German mysticism 
was a Sign of discontent with Latin thought; and 
the New Learning found an eager welcome in new 
universities like Erfurt and Heidelberg. England 
was a little behind ; but in 1498 Colet was lectur¬ 
ing on St. Paul’s Flpistles; and it was Colet more 
than any one who diverted Erasmus from the 
exclusive study of the classicis to the NT and the 
Fathers. Erasmus’ edition of the Greek Testa¬ 
ment in 1516 marks an epoch ; and the invention 
of printing gave it a currency which earlier trans¬ 
lations could never have attained. Popes like 
Nicolas V. and Pius II. encouraged the New Learn¬ 
ing ; Julius II. was a liberal patron of its art; and 
Leo X. was its worthy representative. Yet it was 
fraught with danger to the Church system. It 
revealed a world which was not Latin ; and the 
romance of the Crusades paled before that of the 
old world of Greece. For a thousand years Fmrotie 
had been moving in the Latin orbit; now it broke 
loose like a comet deflected bv some great planet 
into a new path. The old l..atin thoughts and 
ideals were compared with the older thoughts and 
ideals of Greece, and found wanting. And the 
Greek thoughts were not simply other than the 
Latin, but directly contrary to them. The spirit 
of the Greek philosophy—the love of truth for its 
own sake—was ut terly foreign to a Church which 
had no conception of truth but as a tradition of the 
Church or a form of justice to our neighbours, and 
therefore set no value on truth of thought. The 
moral contrast was as great as the intellectual. 
The text of the Latin Cliurch was ‘ De conteniptu 
mundi,’ and the sermon Avas more often ‘ Dies irae ’ 
than ‘ Jerusalem the golden.’ To the natural man 
the goodness of God is always too good to be true: 
‘ I knew that thou wast a hard man.’ So the same 
spirit of unbelief which turned the gospel of free 
forgiveness into a slavery of gooa w'orks also 
refused the goodness of God in the common joys of 
life. When the saint renounced the gifts of God 
as he renounced the works of the devil, he fixed 
on them a brand of sin which no formal teaching 
could remove. They were tainted even for common 
men, as inconsi.stent with serious holiness. To 
men who had grow'n up in the Latin gloom the old 
Greek joy of life and sense of order and beauty in 
the world came like a burst of sunlight, like a 
message of goodness from the realm of truth. It 
might be that God ‘ t^veth to all men freely, and 
upbraideth not.’ Nor did the mes.sage of the 
Renaissance come alone. Feudalism was society 
organized for war; and, when quieter times fol¬ 
lowed its decay, there was more room for domestic 


jife, for commerce, for learning, and for worldly 
interests in general. Then came the question 
whether the world w'as really as bad as the Church 
made out. The friars had .shown that the higher 
jife could be lived among the people ; the Church 
itself had declared that poverty is not essential ; 
and it only remained for the Reformers to renounce 
the asceticism and strive to live as children of God 
in a world which after all is God’s world, and not 
the devil’s. And this brings us once again to the 
individualism of the Reformation. 

2 . Principles of the Reformation.—It would be 
a mistake to find the principles of the Reformation 
in the rejection of the pope or of transubstantia- 
tion, or even in appeal from Church authority to 
Scrif)ture. All these are only inferences; the 
principle behind them is that the knowledge of 
God is direct and personal. Any man may help 
us with example and spiritual counsel, and the 
priest may minister to us the services of the 
Church ; but in the end we must know God for 
ourselves. But this principle may be embodied in 
many forms. My.sticism is almost independent of 
history, and not even specifically Christian. But 
movements are c<>mmonly shaped by historical 
circumstances, as monasticism oy the asceticism 
of the Middle Ages, the Reformation by the 
reaction from it. 

Individualism implies the duty of the individual 
to jmlge of spiritual truth ; and the Reformers 
invited men to see for themselves the untruth of 
the Roman Church. But they did not see that 
the principle was equally valid against their own 
churches. They merely limited to nations the 
medimval idea of a visible corporation with no 
dissent allowed. Hence in theory they were as 
intolerant as the Romanists, thougn their practice 
was commonly less ferocious. There was no real 
advance when Germany came to a deadlock in 
1555, upon the principle, ‘ Cuius regio, ejus 
religio*; and a similar deadlock is marked in 
France by the Edict of Nantes in 1598. The.se 
were only political compromises which ended civil 
wars. I'he real struggle for toleration was decided 
for Germany in 1648 by the Peace of Westphalia, 
for England by the Act of 1689, for France only hy 
the Edict of 1787. 

But, if the individual is to judge, by what 
standard is he to judge? Scripture or tradition? 
If Scripture must ue interpreted by tradition, it is 
resolved into isolated texts which mean whatever 
the Church may choose to say they mean, and the 
whole system rests on no tiling more spiritual than 
an unreasoning assent to an unverified historical 
process. So the Reformers appealed to Scripture 
as a rational w'hole, to be interpreted by sound 
learning. In this apjieal they are unanimous. 
Thus the Westminster Confession: 

‘The whole counsel of God, concerning all things necessary 
for his own glory, man’s salvation, faith, and life,Is either ex¬ 
pressly set down in scripture, or by good and necessary con¬ 
sequence may be deduced from scripture : unto which nothing 
may be added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit, or 
traditions of men ’ (ch. i.). 

Yet here, too, the Reformers hardly saw the depth 
of their own teachin|;. Calvin indeed, their one 
great systematic genius, expressly says that ‘ the 
word, however conveyed to us, is a mirror in which 
faith may behold God ’; but that age could not 
see clearly that God speaks, not in Scripture only, 
but in nature, history, and life. Rome was right 
in looking to history for a revelation, but she 
merely interpreted Scripture by tradition, instead 
of seeing ail history illuminated by the living 
Word of whom Scripture speaks. Moreover, the 
Reformers carried over from the Middle Ages the 
conception of revelation as a code of law. This 
blinded them to the progress of revelation, as if 
everything contained in Scripture were not only 
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divine, but equally divine. Luther indeed aav 
clearly that wliat speaks most of Christ is mos 
divine, so that tlie Ei)istle of James is ‘a righ 
strawy Papistic’ compared witli that to tlie Cal 
atians; and Calvin was too good a scholar t 
ignore the doubts about certain books of the N'P 
Jlut to their successors inspiration became mor 
and more mechanical, till Ibixtorf took over froi, 
the rabbis the inerrancy of the text. The worsi 
ollenders were some of the English Puritans, wlu 
held that Scrit)ture is a complete rule of conduct 
so tliat no command is lawful without its exnresi 
warrant. Ihince the sarcasm, that the llol 
Spirit had remembered the basons, an<i forgotte 
the archbishops ; or, in more sober form, (lod i; 
not the legislator of His Church, unless He hat 
[)n.*seribed its government, 'riiis causesl mue 
straining of texts, and often led to great absurd 
ities, as when the Puritans objected to squar 
caps on round heads, and Laud replied by proviiq 
from Scrii)ture that heads are square (Lv 19-'^ 
‘ Ye shall not round the corners of your heads’) 
One of the worst mistakes was about Sunday 
The Keforruers saw that it was more than a fcas 
of the Church like All Souls or Cor[)Us Christi 
yet neithm* Luther nor the Pbiglish Keformers no: 
even Calvin identitied it with the Sabbath. lJu 
the tend(;ncy to find in Scri[)ture a code of law let 
naturally to the rigid Pharisaism of the Puritai 
Sabbath. The best excuse for it is the forma 
’services and noisy games—themselves an inherit 
ance from the Midtile Ages—of an English Sunday 
under Elizabeth and the early Stuarts. It must 
l>e noted that, when the Puritans had not got 
scent of Antichrist, tlieir scruples were commonly 
delijiite objections to delinite tilings which in their 
times ministered to vice. In the stage, e.g., there 
is a steep descent from Shakesjieare to Massinger, 
and again from Ma.ssinger to Dryden and other 
foul creatures of the Restoration. So against 
bear-baiting they entered the same plea of 
humanity as we should. They had very little 
of the ascetic’s vague dread of tlie ])leasure gener¬ 
ally, as tijougJi every creature of God were bad, 
and to be refused. 

The ajipeal to Scripture had far-reaching con¬ 
sequences. Whatever was contrary to Scripture 
must be reformed ; and in some cases omis.sion is 
prohibition. Thus tran.substantiation is sullici- 
ently refuted by the single argument that it can¬ 
not be proved by Scrii>ture, and the silence of 
Scripture about prayers for the dead is significant. 

Sooner or later the Reformers always came to 
the conclusion that the first great practical evil 
was the authority of the pope. On this they were 
all agreed, tliough Melanchthon added to the 
Scdimalkald Articles a note of his own, that, if 
the pope Avould allow the gospel to be preached, 
his authority might be accepted for the sake of 

f )eace and unity, but huinano jure only. This, 
lowever, was an extreme concession which gave 
great ofVence, for the rest were much more dis¬ 
posed to call him Antichrist and the Man of Sin. 
We must note Melanchthon’s condition—‘ if be 
will allow the gospel to be preached ’—because it 
shows that the objection was at bottom practical. 
The papacy was contrary to Scripture, not simply 
because there were sundry texts against it, but 
chiefly because it was the centre of a system which 
had been shown by experience to make void the 
righteousne.ss of God revealed in Scripture. Justi¬ 
fication was by faith (which Luther defined as 
trust in God), and by faith only, whereas the 
whole system ruled by the pope was an elaborate 
scheme for setting up a righteousness of our own 
which was not of faith. The sacraments were not 
simply signs or mean.s of grace, but channels 
which conveyed it. The Church gave spiritual 


life to the infant in baptism, nourished it with the 
Eucharist, consecrated it with matrimony or 
orders, renewed it in penance, and finally sealed 
it with extreme unction. And sacraments had 
their efficacy ex opere uperato —from the due {rite) 
performance of tlie ceremonial with intention on 
the juiests part. They conveyed grace ‘always 
and to all who do not put a bar in the way (non 
ponentibus obicem).^ The Council of Trent no¬ 
where expressly tells us what constituted a bar, 
though we may safely say that unconfesse^l mortal 
sin wiis a bar; but, i/ baptism conveys grace 
‘always and to all’ infants ‘who have no faith,’ 
it is clear that want of faith is not a bar. The 
faith of the parents or of the Church is not the 
faith of the [lerson concerned, and is therefore in 
this connexion irrelevant. Thus the whole sacra¬ 
mental system was involved in the primitive con¬ 
fusion of matter and spirit, magic and religion. 
Moreover, to put it in another way, the message 
of the gospel is one of free forgiveness—not that 
forgiveness will be given some day on conditions, 
but that in Christ it is already given to all that 
will by faith receive it. ‘ Ry grace ye are saved, 
through faith.’ Faith—trust in God—is necessary 
for .salvation, and sufficient for salvation. Works 
are the outward signs, but only the outward signs, 
of a good or a bad heart, and in and for themseli es 
have no value before God. Rut the Church sought 
justification by works. Baptism indeed carried 
free forgiveness of past sins ; but, if a man sinned 
nfUiV baptism, as he always did, he would have to 
earn forgiveness by good works and penances, and, 
if those were insuflicieiit, he would have to pay 
the balance in juirgatory, where accurate accounts 
were kept of sins and compensations for sin.s. Rut 
certain sins called mortal needed confession to 
a priest and absolution, if the sacraments neces.sary 
to salvation were not to be refused by the Church. 
Thus attention was concentrated on sins instead of 
sin, and on sins not as the signs of an evil heart— 
the particular answers that it gives to particular 
.emptations—but as so many separate debts to 
lod, which had to be jiaid or compounded for. 
Astead of repentance—the new heart—the Church 
equired good works and penances. Penitentials 
—such and such penances for such and such sins, 
‘rrespective of motives and circumstances—date 
mck early in the Middle Ages, and commutations 
lecame common after the rise of the papacy. A 
lilgrimage was meritorious, and a crusade atoned 
or all sins. The next stop was that others might 
le paid to do the pilgrimage or to go on the 
iru.saile ; and at last money was frankly accepted 
nstea^l of good works. Further, a debt was 
cancelled in Roman law by payment, whoever 
mid it; so a vast system arose of vicarious satis- 
Viclion through the merits of the saints—a new 
pjilication of the coimimnio sanctorum. The 
Umax of this was the traffic in indulgences {q.v.), 
vhich was the occasion for Luther’s jirotest. The 
heory of these may be left to the canonists; in 
•ractice they were certainly understood by sellers 
nd sinners alike as a public sale of licences for 
ins. 

'Phis is what made the Church system intoler- 
ble to so many persons of serious religion. Some, 
ndeed, were content to pass lightly over its bad 
ides, many thought reform hopeless, a few took 
efuge in the detachment of mysticism ; but many 
■gain were stirred to action. Their objection was 
lot simply that the papal claims were unfounded, 

•r that tile Church was full of scandals, or that 
his or that doctrine was untrue, but that the 
ystem as a whole was a practical hindrance and 
lot a help to devotion. Luther himself was a 
iiodel of ascetic piety till he found in practice 
■hat, in St. Paurs words, it was of no value, 
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tendinfr only to the full satisfaction of the carnal 
nature. And to this conclusion the more earnest 
Keformers always came. The Church stood not 
simply in error, hut in deadly antagonism to the 
living nower of Clirist. It had returned to the 
principles of Pliarisaism, and made the Saviour’s 
work of none ellect. ‘ If righteousness come hy 
law, tlien ( hrist died in vain ‘ (Cal 
3 . Outward forms of the Reformation.—Form 
being superlic.ial, classilication by form is apt to 
be superlicial too. Apparently similar principles 
may issue historically in dillerent forms, wtiile 
apjiarently similar forms may conceal dillerent 
principles. Hut form is the outward and visible 
sign which the NNorld understands, and it always 
expresses a oriricijile, though not always the 
deejiest, so tiiat we shall lind it convenient to 
use the familiar classification of the Keformed 
Churciies as Lutheran, English, and Ueformed, 
meaning by the last the Zwinglian and Calvinistic 
Churches of the Continent and Scotland. Ooly 
we must not take for granted that their deeper 
afiinities are precisely what their outward forms 
may seem to indicate. Each of them in dillerent 
ways came nearer than the others to Latin 
thought; and, if the Calvinists bore the brunt of 
battle with Koine, it does not follow that their 
deeper principles w'ere more unlike the Latin. 
The importance of the English Church an<l the 
dillerence of its government require for it an 
independent ])lace alongside of the Lutheran and 
Kefoinied Churches. The doctrine, however, 
laiil down especially in the Articles, is entirely 
that of the Kehunied Clmrclu^s, and was fully 
recognized as sucli on both sides, thoiudi pre¬ 
destination is taught in sucli general terms as do 
not exclude Armiuiauism. It is simply said that 
man ‘ is very far gone (quam longissime) from 
original righteousness,’ and there is nothing about 
reprobation and irresistible grace. Thus it takes 
oil the edges of the stricter Calvinistic doctrine. 
In addition to these three branches and their 
otl’shoots, w^e have the Anninian reaction from 
Calvinism, while Moravians and Quakers form an 
appendix of mysticism, and we cannot entirely 
ignore Socinians and Deists, though they pushed 
some principles of the Keformation into a denial 
of its fundamental doctrines. 

On some great doctrines all the Keformed 
Churches were agreed ; and these we shall review 
before w^e (jome to their dill’eiences. They were 
agreed that the revelation of salvation through 
Christ is contained in the Kihle to the exclu.sion 
of tradition, and that the meaning of Scripture is 
determined hy reason and scholarship, and not hy 
any Church authority. Every Church must of 
necessity declare the terms of its own coniniiinion, 
hut there is no infallible authority declaring 
truth. 'I’he chief exceptions are the Socinians, 
who limited the authoritative revelation to the 
NT, and the English Carolines, wlio spoke much 
of antiquity and general councils. In this, how- 
ever, they liad no intention of setting up tradition 
in tlie Koinish way as a continuous inspiration 
which practically superseded Scripture ; they lyere 
only giving to times of ‘ primitive purity ’ a weight 
which others thought excessive. The Keformed 
Churches were also agreed, except the outliers, in 
the full orthodox doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. The only peculiarity is the Lutheran 
Co7H7tvHnic(itio idiovintuTn. Theories of a ^ Heal 
Presence consistent with a reception which is not 
‘ only after a heavenly and spiritual manner ’ have 
before them the difficulty that the divine element 
of Christ is not carnally pressed with the teeth, 
while the human is not present everywhere, and 
‘the flesh profiteth nothing.’ Rome calls transub- 
stantiation a mystery, and leaves it a contradic¬ 


tion of reason ; but the Lutherans had to reconcile 
tlieir consiibstantiation with reason, and did it 
with their peculiar doctrine of the Incarnation, 
that the properties of the divine nature (ubiquity 
in particular) wore communicated to the human. 
This is practically Monoj)hysite, and carries the 
inij,()itant consenucnce tliat the Kody and Blood 
of Christ are verily and indeed taken and n^eeived, 
not only by the iaithful, but hy all who eat and 
drink in the Sup[)er of the Lord. With this ex¬ 
ception, they are generally agreed on the sacra¬ 
ments, accepting Baptism and the Lord’s ,Supj)er, 
juid denying the saeramental charaetcr of Con- 
liriiuition, Orrlers, Matrimony, I’enanee, and 
Extreme Unction, though i’enance has a some¬ 
what ambiguous position with the Lutheians. 
'J’hey all have tlieir solemn rites of niainage and 
ordination, and all endeavoured for a long lime to 
keej) 111 ) a disciplinary system of penance tor gross 
scandals. But they entirely abolished extreme 
unction, and tlie (amtirmation of the Lutherans 
and the English has little more than the name in 
common with the Komish saeianunt. The Cai 
vinists have geneially replaced it with some form 
of admission to fnli membership. 

The Keformed Churehes are further agreed that 
the work of Christ upon the Cross is complete ami 
final, in the sense that there can he no more 
sacrilice for sin or priests to oiler it, and also that 
no good works of ours can have merit or in any 
way contribute to salvation. Of tlie w hole Church 
system there is nothing that they denounce more 
fiercely than the doctrine that the Mass is a true 
propitiatory sacrilice for the sins of the living 
and the dead. Thus, when the Council of Trent 
anathematized those who called the sacrifice of 
the Mass blasphemous, the English Church replied 
in deliberate and direct defiance that such sacri¬ 
fices ‘ were blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.’ With tlio sacrilice went the sacrificing 
priest. The minister of Christ was restored to his 
true dignity and office, to preach the Word and 
oiler with his people the higher sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving—‘with them,’ not ‘for them,’ 
for all tlie Keformed Churches use the vulgar 
tongue, and invite the people to take their part in 
the services. And, if the work of Christ upon the 
Cross is complete, then, os the Augshmg Con¬ 
fession points out, nothing can be added to it by 
any good works of our own. All that w e can do 
is to receive it and he thankful. In other w'ords, 
jiistilication is Cod’s act for Christ’s sake, and the 
faith by whicli alone we can receive it is its result 
and not its cause. And, if faith itself is not a 
merit which claims reward from God, still less are 
good works, which are no more than the natural 
exiwession of faith before men. Least of all is it 
possible to acouire merit by doing more than God 
commands. Any such teaching directly contra¬ 
dicts the plain words of Christ. 

The most conspicuous cause of the dillerences 
among the Keformed Churches was the action of 
the secular powder. That action was entirely 
favourable only in Scandinavia. The favour of 
the princes in N\ Germany and of the cities in the 
soutli-west was partly balanced by the hostility of 
the emperor, and in England there were two 
reactions before the Reformation was settled by 
Elizabeth. The secular power w^as hostile in 
Scotland, France, the Netherlands, Bohemia, and 
Poland; and in Spain and Italy it suppressed the 
Reformation without much difficulty. For the 
other countries there w^ere long struggles, but in 
the end the Keformation was finally defeated in 
France, Bohemia, and Poland; in the [inite<l 
Provinces and Scotland it prevailed. Where the 
princes favoured it, they commonly favoured it— 
and shaped it—for political ends ; where they w ere 
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hostile, it took its own course. Thus Kn^land 
would certainly have declared for PuritaniMu if 
Hlizahetli had not seen political advantage in 
a show of Lutheranism. Few, indeed, of the 
sovereigns Iiacl inucli personal zeal for the Ke- 
fornuition—Kdward VI. of England and Christian 
III. of Denmark excepted. In England and 
St;aiulinavia the Kefomiation was substantially 
a revolt of the laity, headed by the king, against 
the overgrown wealtli of the Church and tlie 
vexatious claims of the jiriests ; and this could 
not be carried through without a great reform of 
doctrine, for the pope's authority barred the way, 
and could not be overthrown without laying the 
whole Chinch system in ruins. In England, at 
least ill London and the eastern counties, there 
was a party for doctrinal reform under Henry viil., 
and similarly in Denmark and Sweden ; but in 
Norway, wliere the scandals were fewer, there 
was less discontent with the Church ; and in 
Iceland the new faith had to be established by 
violence. The Reformation was a nopular move¬ 
ment in Germany and the United rrovinces, and 
also in Scotlaml, where the scandals of the 
Church were espeidally flagrant. In England and 
Scandinavia the victory was gradual. Though 
Mary Tudor had made Romanism impossible, 
Engliind became delinitely Protestant only in the 
course of Elizabeth’s long reign, and the issue was 
not beyond a doubt till the deposition of James li. 
In Sweden the Augsburg Confession was not 
formally adoiited till 1593 ; and even now the 
Churcli is ‘ Evangelical ’; but the nation ha<l 
become thoroughly liUtheran when Sij^ismund was 
deposed in 1509 for bringing in a I^)^ish army to 
restore the old religion. The danger was like 
that which faced England in 1688, and it was 
dealt with by similar laws. All holders of ollico 
were to be Lutherans, and only a Lutheran was to 
have any claim to the crown, such claim being 
forfeited if he married a papist. The marriage of 
John III. with Catherine Sagello caused nearly the 
same evils as that of Charles I. with Henrietta 
Maria—a more or less Romanizing father and an 
avowed papist son, and a iiolicy (lirectly contrary 
to the best interests of the nation, a policy whicb 
nothing but a lawless desjiotism could liave carried 
out. 

Princes and nobles hail long coveted the wealth 
of the Church ; and under cover of the Reforma¬ 
tion they were able to plunder it at leisure. The 
magnificence of the bisliops might well have been 
cut down, though some of them, like Alcock and 
Merton in England, were princely benefactors; 
and men of serious religion were generally agreed 
that the wealth of the monasteries might be 
turned to better uses ; but the actual plundering 
was shameless. Neither the suppression of re¬ 
ligions housi!s, nor their su])pression by the secular 
power, nor the use of their revenues for secular 
purposes, was a novelty of the Reformation. The 
poj»e himself abolisheci the Templars in 1312, and 
many houses (;ame to an end or were amalgamated 
with others for want of inmates after the Black 
Death. In England the alien priories were 
granted to Henry v. in 1415, and their wealth 
was partly used for the French war, though some 
of it remained for Henry VI. ’a foundations of Eton 
and King’s College. In fact, it was the habit of 
founders like Alcock and Wolsey to secure the ' 
revenues of some decayed hou.ses. The only 
novelty of the Reformation was the extent of the i 
sujipressions and the undisguised rapacity of I 
princes and nobles. ! 

In Germany the great sees were filled by nobles, 
and in the later Middle Ages bei^arne something 
like apanages of the princely houses; and such 
they remained till the general secularization of 


1802. Thus the sees of Osnabriick and Minden 
were commonly held by younger sons of Brunswick 
and Brandenburg, and Kbln itself was given to 
cadets of the \Vittelsbachs from 1583 to 1761. 
But in the reformed states the sovereign rights of 
sees were abolished, and the titular bishops were 
laymen and lived as laymen. The case was similar 
with the monasteries. The Duke of York, son of 
George III., was bishop of Osnabriick from his 
infancy till 1802, the commentator Bcngel was. 
abbot of Alpirspach, and a sister of Frederick II. 
closed the long line of abbes.ses of Quedlinburg. In 
some cases, however, the bishops were abolished. 

In Sweden Gustavus Vasa could plead dire 
necessity; and the Recess of Westeras (1527) 
placed in his hands the whole property of the 
Church. He took the castles of the bishops and 
some of their estates. The monasteries >vere 
partly taken by the king, partly granted to the 
nobles, and those founded since 1454 were resumed 
by the heirs of the founder.s. But there was no 
violence. Monks and nuns were free to stay or 
leave; and one or two iiouses struggled on till 
1595. In Denmark the estates of the bishons were 
given to Christian III. in 1536, but the royal power 
was not strengthened as in Sweden and England. 
The gain fell to the nobles, as in Scotland. 

In England the monasteries fell first. They 
were granted to the Crown, the smaller houses in 
15.36, the larger in 1539. Some of the property 
was u.sed for six new bishoprics and other founda¬ 
tions, or for the defence of the realm ; but the 
larger part was granted or sold on easy terms to 
men in favour at court. Thus a new nobility was 
formed, pledged to the new order of things. But 
the monasteries had appropriated the tithes of 
many parishes on condition of providing for the 
services; and this right and this obligation came 
to the new owners. So far then the parishes lost 
nothing; and, if the new impropriators were lay¬ 
men who frankly treated the tithes and advowsons 
as private property, they did no more than the 
monks had done before them. It was the same 
with the chantries, which became meaningless 
when it was declared by the Ten Articles of 1536 
that masses cannot deliver souls from purgatory, 
and were suppressed in 1547. The parishes, how¬ 
ever, lost much by the suppression of pilgrimages, 
relics, and other lucrative superstitions; and the 
churches were sadly defaced, and sometimes 
brought into a ruinous condition by the rough 
removal, especially in 1559, of images, roods, and 
other monuments of superstition. The bishoprics 
fared worst of all. Under Somerset and North¬ 
umberland, and again under Elizabeth, every 
vacancy was an excuse for spoliation, and the new 
bishop was not admitted till he had given up 
manors, perhaps receiving a poor compensation 
for them. Most of Elizabeth's bishops died in 
debt to the Crown, and left their families desti¬ 
tute ; and the process was stopped only by the 
Act of 1604, which disabled bishops from making 
such exchanges with the Crown. But the spolia¬ 
tion was not all the work of Protestants ; some¬ 
thing must be allowed for the systematic dilapida¬ 
tions of the Marian bishops before they were 
deprived in 1559. They left Salisbury, for in¬ 
stance, in a beggarly state. ‘This Capon hath 
devoured all,* said Jewel. 

Coming now to the differences of the Reformed 
Churches, we note first that, though Lutherans, 
English, and Calvinists were in general agreement 
on the three great doctrines of justification, pre¬ 
destination, and the supremacy of Scripture, yet 
each of them laid the stress aifferently from the 
others. The Lutherans made justification by faith 
the articulus aiantia aut caaentis ecclesiaSy while 
the Calvinists gathered their conceptions of right 
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belief round predestination and election. The 
English Church made no such distinctive doctrine 
avowedly central, but the central place was 
nractically held by the supremacy of Scripture. 
Now this means that Lutheranism was essentially 
conservative. It removed practical hindrances to 
true religion—and they were many—but had no 
special interest in further changes. Luther’s was 
tne genius of vivid insight, not of systematic 
thought, so that he changed only when and so far 
as he was obliged to change. I’he En^dish Church 
was conservative too, but more logicjU and syste¬ 
matic ; and by its emphatic disavowal of any re¬ 
ception in the Lord’s Supper which is not ‘only 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner’ it was 
enabled to deal more boldly with the Mass and 
the ceremonies generally. Calvinism stamls apart 
from the others, for the individualism which to 
them was fundamental was to the Calvinists only 
an inference from their really fundamental doc¬ 
trine of the absolute sovereignty of God. On tliat 
doctrine their whole system was moulded, and 
everytliing that seemed to conflict with it was 
ruthlessly sw'ept away. The older the error, the 
more dangerous it was ; and the more innocent the 
‘rags of popery’ seemed, the more they w^ere to be 
suspectea. Hence the Calvinists were much less 
conservative than the Lutherans or the hhiglish. 
If the old system w'ent about to establish the 
righteousness of man against the sovereign grace 
of God, as it undoubtedly did, they were disposed 
to count it not only false in principle, but bad in 
all its details. The farther from Rome, the nearer 
to Christ. 

These different ways of thinking were reflected 
in the different forms of Church government w’hich 
always seem the chief things to the natural man. 
In the Church of the Middle Ages there were 
priests to offer sacrifice for the living and the 
dead, and these priests were ordained by bishops, 
who were themselves consecrated by other bishops 
who were supposed to trace their spiritual descent 
in an unbroken su(;cession to the apostles. Thus 
ordination, consecration, and apostolic succession 
(three legal questions) w'ere vital. The Reformed 
Churches all abolished sacrificing priests, but all 
(except the Quakers) had a regular ministry, and 
all but the Socinians and some outliers required 
for it a regular call by the lawful authority of the 
Church, usually w’ith admission by prayer and 
laying on of hands—for edification ancl solemnity, 
not as impressing any .sacramental or indelible 
character. Rut here again Calvinism stands apart. 
To the Lutherans and the English Church govern¬ 
ment was a matter wdiich every Church must 
determine for itself. No form of government and 
no ceremony of w'orship is oflicially held to be 
ordained of God. How^ever ancient or edifying 
it may be, it is still only an ordinance of men, 
which may by men be altered or abolished. So 
they used their discretion in various manners. 
Luther’s insisten(;e on the universal priesthood 
implied the sanctity of the State, so that the civil 
ruler was the natural representative and ruler of 
the Church also. Thus Lutheran churches have 
commonly been Erastian, seldom giving serious 
trouble to princes who did not try to force them 
into Romanism or Calvinism. The old services 
and ceremonies (c.g^., altar, vestments, etc.) they 
generally retained, only translating them into the 
vulgar tongue, and removing or explaining super¬ 
stitions ana excrescences. As regards Episcopacy, 
they had no objection of principle to it. The 
Confession of Augsburg says : 

* It is not our object to have the bishops deprived of their 
authority. The one thinif we ask is that they will allow the 
Gospel to be purely preached, and relax a few observances 
which cannot oe kept without sin ’ (pt. ii. 5 7). 


Rut, when the bishops refused, the results were 
various. In Germany the spiritual office was 
abolished, and the princes took over the general 
government of their churches. The bishops had 
consistory courts where lawyers and divines sat 
together; and these, with extensions and modifi¬ 
cations, became the chief subordinate authorities. 
In Denmark the bishops were equally intractable, 
and nlayed a great part in the civil war after the 
deatli of Frederick i. So, as soon as Christian 
III. had captured Copenhagen in 1536, he arrested 
the bishops, and set them free only after their 
jurisdiction had been abolisl.ed by the National 
Assembly and the goods of the Church given up to 
the king. Then Christian appointed seven super¬ 
intendents to work under himself as smuinus 
ipiscopiis, and these were consecrated, not by 
bishops, but by Luther’s friend Rugenhagen, and 
soon took the title of bishops. There was no 
consi.story. Sweden was more conservative. There 
again the bishops were intractable, but Gustavus 
Vasa mastered the Church once for all at the 
Riksdag of West eras in 1527 ; and Rrask of 
Idnkoping, the champion of the old order, left the 
country in despeir. The vast estates of the 
bishops, the chapters, and the monasteries were 
placed at the king’s disposal. Rut the change was 
gentle and gradual : there were no martyrs on 
either .side. 'I’lie Ma.ss was translated into Swedish 
and the ceremonies were explained. Unction, g.o., 
was only a symbol of the inward unction by 
the Sjiirit. The forms of Church ^^overnment 
were very little changed. The old bishops were 
gradually replaced by Lutherans, chosen by the 
clergy and consecrated by other bishops. Even 
the apostolic succession seems to have been nre- 
serveif (though this is disputed) by the unwilling 
hands of Petrus Magni oi Wester&s, though the 
Swedish Church leaves its spiritual value an open 
question. 'J’liere was no central consistory—Gus¬ 
tavus Adolphus tried in vain to establish one—but 
parish priests are appointed by the bishops, and all 
dignitaries must have the king’s approval. 

The English Reformation took generally the 
same course as the Swedish, though the changes 
and the reactions were much more violent. The 
Tudors were stronger than the Vasas, and the 
antagonisms between Papalists and Nationalists, 
and between Catholics and Reformers, were much 
sharper than in Sweden. The English Church was 
Erastian because it was national, and therefore 
fitly represented by the civil power, and because 
further the dangerous political situation after the 
separation from Rome induced the English people 
to give Henry vill. a practical dictatorship. Thus 
the strong monarchy of the Tudors was raised to 
its height by the Reformation. Henry VIII. 
mastered tlie Church once for all at the * {Submis¬ 
sion of the Clergy ’ in 1532. The king was 
acknowledged as Head of the Church—Supreme 
Head ; convocation was not to make or even to 
discuss any new canon without the king’s permis¬ 
sion, and, if the election of bishops remained with 
the chapters, they could elect none but the king’s 
nominees. The king’s supremacy was not exercised 
through a consistory, but in a harsher form by 
CroniAvell as Vicar-general. Elizabeth took the 
less oflensive title of ‘ Supreme Governor,’ though 
she claimed the same powers as her father, and 
exercised them through the Court of High Com¬ 
mission (not fully organized till 1583), which was 
substantially a central consistory. She carefully 
preserved not only the rite of consecration but the 
apostolic succession. She may have cared for it 
as little as Gustavus Vasa, but its political value 
was evident, especially when it suited her to pose 
like a Lutheran prince prescribing the religion of 
his subjects according to the Peace of Augsburg. 
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Thus the English Churc^Ii has it as a matter o 
fact, but has nowhere ollioially declared it to have 
any spiritual value. Indeed, it was not supposed 
to have any before the rise of the Carolines, which 
iscoinnionly dated from llancroft’s sermon in 1589. 
Tluire is no mention even of Episcopacy in the 
English deliuition (Art. 19) of tiie Church ; and. 
tlumgh no one has been allowed since 1662 k 
minister without ejuscopal ordination, this is given 
simply as a domestic rule ‘in the (Miurch of Eng¬ 
land,’ and passes no censure on clnirches whicl' 
otlnu'wi.se ordain. In Church government then 
the English were as conservative as the Sw'edes 
in public worship they took a bolder line. Th 
various books amt the local uses were consolidate^ 
into the single national Hook of Common Prayer in 
English for congregational use. The services wen 
generally simplified, and the excessive number o 
the ceremonies was much reducetl. Alorning and 
Evening Prayer in 1549 contained little that w'as 
not in I he Hours, and the Marriage Service is even 
now' nearly what it was in the Middle Ages, nor 
was the Alass itself entirely changed. It w'as 
translated and much simjdiiied ; but it was still 
said by a priest in a vestment at an altar, and still 
iroviiled for private confi^ssion and absolution, 
ts doctrine was upon the whole a spiritual Presence, 
but it was quite consistent with eonsubstantia- 
tion, though Gardiner needed a good deal of special 
phiading to get transubstantiation into it. Ihit in 
1552 the Prayer-liook was ‘godly perused’ ami 
revised. Invocation of saints and prayers for the 
dead were entirely removed. The ‘ Service of the 
Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion ’ was now to be 
said by a priest or minister in a surplice at the 
Holy Table. It provided for spiritual help and 
ghostly counsel, but individual confession was 
limited to the visitation of the si(;k, and even 
there was neither private nor compulsory. More¬ 
over, the whole structure of the service was 
changed for the deliberate purpose of disavowing 
every sort of Ihesence that is not purely spiritual. 
Every passage quot(Ml by Gardiner was altered. 
The Canon of the Mass was broken up into three 
parts. The prayer for the wdiolo state of Christ’s 
Church W'as limited to the living, the prayer of 
consecration was brought close to the administra¬ 
tion in order to prevent ‘ eucharistic adoration,’ an<l 
the oblation of the elements was turned into an 
oblation of ‘ourselves, our souls and bodies’ after 
the elements had been consumed. Thus in public 
worship the English made greater changes than 
the Swedes. 

It will be noted that in N. Germany, in Sweden, 
and in England the new churches were or soon 
became national, not simply as independent of 
Home, but as true expressions of national character. 
Luther w'as so intensely German that his influence 
continued to dominate the North, even after the 
inroad of Calvinism in the latter half of the 16th 
century. In Sw'eden the new religion owed its 
consolidation to the services of Gustavus Va.sa, the 
reaction against John ill. and Sigismund, and the 
work of tlie great kings of the 17th century. Dis¬ 
senters w'('re ahvays very few, and even now they 
are less than one per cent. In England the trans¬ 
ition W'as during the peace of Elizabeth. A 
nation which in 1558 was hardly more than dis- 
usted with the tires of Smith held had become 
rmly Protestant when it confronted Spain in 
1585, and never w'avered afterwards. Even the 
Carolines (except a few creatures of Charles I.) 
were heartily opposed to Koine. But from the 
beginnings of Christianity in England there was 
a cleavage of religious thouglit and feeling. Tlie 
side which was always dominant, except in the 
time of the Civil War, preferred the regular and i 
stately services of a national Church. The other, 


represented in successive ages by friars, Lollards, 
Puritans, and Dissenters, leaned to the freer minis¬ 
trations and looser order of local congregations. 
The Keformers endeavoured, and for a moment 
successfully, to bring the whole nation into a 
single Church. That hope was w'recked by the 
tyranny of Bancroft and Laud ; and, if the tyranny 
of the Commonwealth made the Church thoroughly 
popular, the tyranny of the Kestoration shut out 
men who stood for one whole side of the religious 
life of England. It condemned the Church to be a 
sect, yet a sect in which the other side is not for¬ 
gotten. That it is the most national of the sects 
is shown at once by its powerful intluence on 
English Dissenters and by Us conspicuous failure 
to win the Celts of Wales and Cornwall. 

Unlike the Lutheran and the English Churches 
were the Jteformed. One marked historic diiler- 
ence is that they had the secular pow'er against 
them everywhere but in the cities of the south- 
w'est—roughly, from Frankfurt and Lindau to 
Geneva. Where that power was friendly, they 
were guidetl and controlled l)y burghers instead of 
jirinces ; where it was hostile, they had to form 
their churches as the early Christians did, accord¬ 
ing to their own conceptions of doctrine and 
expediency. As the Komish sacerdotalism created 
an aristocracy of priests who alone could dispense 
the ncces.sary means of grace, so the Calviiiistic 
doctrine of predestination created an aristocracy of 
the elect, for w hom alone Christ died, who alone 
received saving grace and alone properly consti¬ 
tuted the Churcli. This aristocracy was created 
not by some visible rite of ordination, but by God’s 
eternal counsel secret to us, so that it could not 
form a visible class in the Church. The chief of 
sinners might be of the elect, and an apparent saint 
might prove a reprobate. So, while the distinction 
of priest and layman was denied, the acknow¬ 
ledged diOerence of elect and reiuobato had to be 
ignored in the organization of the churches. Cal¬ 
vinism is indeed an iusjiirin^ creed—that God has 
foreknown me from all eternity, and sent me forth 
to do in His strength and not my owm the w'ork 
redestinated for me before the foundation of the 
world. It is the creed of the strong, as asceticism 
8 the creed of the w eak, when neither the one nor 
Jie other can rise to the higher faith, that Christ 
died for all men, and not in vain. It is onlya half- 
truth, and, like other forms of the opinion of 
nece.ssity, it must be treated in practice as if the 
limitation were false. As every Calvinist in his 
right mind believes himself to be elect like the 
oy in the ICnglish Catechism, he must presume 
Lhat his neighbours also are elect, though he 
believes that some of them are not. 11 w as like our 
[)wn very necessary convention that our neighbours 
xre honourable men, though w e know that there 
are knaves among them. Only, a knave can some¬ 
times be found out, a reprobate never. Hence a 
Reformed Church was in theory a democracy, with 
all spiritual authority deriving from the people. 
This principle was extended to civil authority by 
lie English Independents in 1647, though the 
^Commonwealth could not carry it out. It pre- 
'ailed in America, where it was favoured by 
lolonial conditions, and from America it was 
Tought back to France, and became the basic 
Tinciple of the Liberal movement of the last 
:entury. This principle would seem to require a 
ree Church independent of the State ; and to this 
deal the Reformed doctrine pointed almost as 
learly as the Romish. But the condition of free¬ 
dom is persecution. The State cannot refuse to 
ecide questions of Church property for any sect 
diich is tolerated, and cannot decide them without 
Lidicial interpretations of its confessions and deeds 
f settlement. Hence the Reformed Churches 
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became subject to the State the moment they had 
masterea it. The burghers of Zurich or Anister- 
dam or the Lords of the Congregation in Scotland 
might be the stoutest of Protestants ; but they 
were determined to keep the ministers in their 
place and allow no such clerical rule as that from 
which the Keforrnation had delivered them. They 
had no objection of principle—the Germans have 
none now, and the English had none then—to 
what we should consider a most vexatious inter¬ 
ference with private life. They were used to it. 
Every town was full of sumptuary laws and minute 
regulations on all sorts of subjects, and a few^ more 
or less made little difference. Put there was more 
than this. Calvin’s high estimate of the Lord’s 
Supper and of the primitive Church led him to 
demand the restoration of the primitiv'e discipline 
and its enfonrement by the secular pow'cr; and 
in this the Keformed Churches generally, including 
the English, were more or less inclined to agree 
w ith him. They had some reason. Public, morals 
w^ere in a dreadful state, and this was keenly felt, 
now' that the new preaching had roused the public 
conscience, wdiich the medi;eval Church had so 
dchauched wdth formal righteousness and easy 
payments for sin that the foulest crimes passed 
with no more censure than in the old pagan times. 
The new disci])line was hideously severe and did 
infinite mischief; but it was hardly more severe 
than the old w’ould have been, if the Church had 
not preferred to make a traflic in sin. It was at 
least iriipartial. Magnates ami even ministers had 
to do tbeir public pcmance like other sinners. 
Neither the ministers of Geneva, nor the Scottish 
Kirk, nor the High Commission in Englandshow'ed 
any respect of persons. None the less the system 
hardened the saints wdth formalism and sniritual 

t )ride, and drove the sinn(*rs to hypocrisy or oespair. 

t w'as long before the Keformed Churches could 
shake off thebidief taken over from the Middle Ages 
that it W’as their duty to punish sin as sin with 
y)iritual censures enforced by temporal penalties. 
Put laymen w’ere jealous of this dangerous power 
of excomnninication, and moderate churchmen 
like Pullinger disow’ned it. In German Switzer¬ 
land it was not allowed at all; in French Switzer¬ 
land (even in Geneva) and in Sc.otland it w’as not 
entrusted to purely clerical authorities. In Eng¬ 
land the freipieiicy of excommunication and its 
misuses for secular offences were a standing 
grievance against the early Stuarts; and the en¬ 
deavour of the Presbyterians to introduce the 
Scottish discipline was foiled by the lawyers, the 
Indei)en<leTits, and the nation generally. 

On the other hand, there wuis a doctrine which 
often partly counteracted the naf ural dependence 
of a dominant sect upon the State. The holiness 
of the Church was nowhere more of a living truth 
than in the Keformed Churches, for they believed 
as lirnily as any Komanist that it was ordained of 
Christ and guided by His Holy Spirit. Eternal 
predestination w'as a still mightier in.spiration 
than the august tradition elaime<l by Home, and 
there was no double standard of priests or monks 
to shelter common sinners from its fullest claims. 
So the ministers could stand up as boldly as any 
popes or bishops against wickedness in high places, 
and they did so w’itli a courage w’hich, though not 
wanting, was less often seen in the more courtly 
Lutheran and English Chnrche.s. The Reformed 
had much more trial of persecution than the 
Lutherans, for the Peace of Augsburg left them 
alone to fight the hardest of the battle against the 
treachery of the savage Catholic revival. Small 
wonder if their zeal w'as often fierce and narrow, 
quarrelsome and overscrupnlons. But they are 
not fully represented by such extremists as 
Puritans, Covenanters, ana Camisards, who were 


more or less demoralized by Stuart or Bourbon 
tyranny. If w’e look to more j)eaceful churches 
like those of Ziirich or Strassburg, or even Geneva, 
or to the early stages of the Reformation in 
Scotland, we shall find greater moderation. 
Calvin himself charged the English Liturgy of 
1552 with nothing w’orse than toUrnhilcR inept\(ts, 
and the Scots used one like it (with ceremonies 
omitted and some freedom to the minister) till 
they W’ere disgusted with all forms of prayer by 
the attempt of Laud and Charles to force an 
English form upon tluun. Bucer and even Laski 
urged Hooper in l.'l.lO not to refuse the episcopal 
vestments, and in Elizaheth’s lime Bullinger and 
Gualter gave plain counsel to the Puritans. The 
surplice, they said, was not used at Ziirich, and 
they did not like it; but the queen's enforcement 
of it was no reason for giviii;; ni) tbeir ministry. 

In one direction the Keformed Churches far 
excelled the rest. The apjieal to Scripture made 
the study of Scri})turo a tfuty for all according to 
their powers; so that instruction in religion had 
to be both deeper and more gemiral than hereto¬ 
fore. The Reformers were conspicuously learned 
men. Luther himself was the greatest of German 
teachers; Cranmer and Jewel w’cre above com¬ 
parison with tbeir opponents ; and C.alvin was not 
jnly the best patristic scholar of bis time, but the 
greatest com uHui I a tor since Augustine. However 
they may have erred, it w’as not for want of diligent 
and faithful study of Scripture w ith all helps there¬ 
unto then attainable. And this learning they 
sought to spread among the people. They trans¬ 
lated the Bible, urged all to read it, and sliaped 
the .services for instruction as well as for devotion. 
'Pile English Reformers did what they could, but 
W’ere hindered by the rapacity of the nobles, w’ho 
W’ere much more inclined to plunder the old schools 
than to found new, and, moicover, saw no need of 
education for the lower classes. The Lutherans 
W’ere less thorough in tliis as in other matters, and 
soon lost themselves in a jungle of controversies. 
The Calvinists did better. (Jeneva under Calvin 
and Beza w’as the centre of Protestant learning, 
and the village schools established by Knox and 
Melville gave Scot hind .such a system of general 
education as England has reached only in our own 
time. 

4 . Results of the Reformation.—We are now’ in 
a position to survey the Reformat if)ri as a w hole, 
and form some estimates of its results. Shortly, 
national Churc’hos replaced the catholic Church, 
Scripture became the standanl insteatl of tradition, 
and the individual grndually gained first religious, 
then civil, libert 3 \ This w’as a revolution, and the 
gK'.atest since the rise of Christianity, so that it 
called forth the most violent ojqKjsition, and w’as 
the occasiuii for enormous evils—the savage perse¬ 
cutions and w’ars of religion, the desolation of the 
Netherl.nnds and Germany, and a long severance 
of the comity of Europe, north and south. Strict 
Romanists and stri(;t Protestants were never 
heartily allied till 1686, and the embers of religiou.s 
hatred are not yet quenched. Even now the pope 
visibly prefers inlidol Germany to heretic England. 
To the Reformation w’e ow’e further the religious 
divisions of N. Europe, the multitudinous sects of 
England and America, involving scandals witluuit 
end to the unbelievers, and also the whole school 
of rationalists from Deism and the Aufklanwg to 
the latest extravagances of the Germans and tiudr 
imitator.s. To the Reformation again w’e owe the 
Tridentine reaction which (with some reform of 
scandals) consolidated the mediawal system into a 
firm barrier against all freedom in S. Euroi)e. 
The age of the Jesuits and the Inquisition \yas 
brought to an end in the 18th cent, by the philo¬ 
sophic despots and the French Revolution, only to 
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be followed by something lower st ill. If there was 
much honest ignorance in the Middle Ages, there 
is much organized falsehood now. 

Of all these evils the Reformation was the occa¬ 
sion, and of some the cause ; and to the.se we may 
add the mischief done in the sup[)ression of the 
monasteries and in the corruption of the upper 
classes by the plunder of the Church, the mischiefs 
caused by the too great subservience of the Lutheran 
and English Churches to the State. We no\y look 
at the other side. Tlie abolition of a mischievous 
and sometimes unfriendly foreign authority gave 
the nations freedom to develop themselves, and 
made better order possible in both Church and 
State. What were scandals in the 18th cent, were 
matters of cour.se in the 15th. National character 
became stronger and more earnest, and gained a 
new sense of duty from the new resnonsibility laid 
on every man when the new teaching abolished 
auricular confession, swej)t away a vast amount 
of superstition, and trading on superstition, and 
removed the poison from family life hy its emphatic 
rejection of the ascetic ideal ; and all this was 
summed up in a rational worship constantly 
challenging comi)arison with an open Rible. 

Yet all this was but the prelude of the mighty 
evolution. The deptli of meaning in the principles 
of the Reformation was reached slowly and through 
many conflicts, and is not exhausted yet. The 
Reformers were men of their own time, and took 
over from the Middle Ages many beliefs incon¬ 
sistent with their own principle.s. They took over 
the old imperial conception of God as a despot in 
heaven, the old view of the gospel as a law of 
commands, the old belief in a rigid visible Church 
which could allow no dissent, and tlie old reliance 
on a penitential discipline enforced b^ the State. 
All the.se are finally inconsistent with the indi¬ 
vidualism of the Reformation. A God who calls 
on us to judge the righteous judgment cannot be 
despotic, so that despotism and slavery on earth 
stand condemned. A gospel of free forgiveness— 
in technical language, lustification by faith— 
cannot allow a visible Church with no salvation 
outside it. If freedom from Rome did not at once 
bring freedom in religion, it made the coming of 
that freedom certain by throwing back on every 
man the burden of .seexing for truth from which 
the Church had relieved him. And freedom in the 
highest sphere carried freedom in the lower, .some¬ 
times even for countries which rejected the Refor¬ 
mation as well as Rome. The supremacy of con¬ 
science proclaimed by the Reformation meant 
freedom first for heterodoxy. Persecution on a 
large scale was made impossible in Germany by 
the Peace of Westphalia, in England by the 
Revolution, in France by Voltaire and the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. But it meant also political 
freedom, and the growth of freedom is bringing 
the whole conception of government into better 
accord with the divine ideal of goodness and un¬ 
selfishness. All Protestant states except retrograde 
Germany are seeking justice, and the Catholic 
states nearly in proportion to their independence 
of Rome. The freedom won for criticism and 
science has been the occasion for many excesses; 
but the broad result emerging is confusion to the 
twin powers of agnosticism inside and outside the 
Christian Church. Above all, the free appeal to 
history has shown that the gospel is vaster and 
more varied, freer and more loving, than our 
fathers knew. The Reformation opened the way 
to a vision of God ; and the vision of God is the 
inspiration of men. 

LiiKKATtriiB.— [Dr. Owatkin had finished this article, but had 
not added the literature, before his death. The following list 
has ht'cii prepared by the Editors.] 

The writings of the Reformers and the works of leading 
Church historians may he consulted for the historj' proper of 


the Reformation, Exhaustive lists of authorities will bo found 
in the bibliographies attached to I'he Cam!>rid<i« Modern 
Tliittorpf i.-iii., Cambrid<|e, 190’2-04. In vol. i., The Renais¬ 
sance^ the section by W. Barry, describing ‘ Catholic Europe,’ 
may be referred to, and that by H. C. Lea, on ‘Tlie Eve of the 
Reformation,’ is also valuable. Vol. ii., TheRe fonnation, gives 
the history of the movement In the different countries of Europe. 
Vol. iii., entitled The Wars of Religion, deals with those inter¬ 
national and other conflicts which owe their origin to the 
Reformation. 

Among books in which the ethical and other principles 
involved In the Re.'ormation are unfolded may he mentioned : 
C. Beard, The Reformation in its Relation to Modem Thought 
(II L), London, 1U83; A. E. Berger, Die Rnlturaufaaben 
der Reformation^, Berlin, 1908 ; F. von Bezold, Oesen. der 
dentsclien Reformation, do. 1890 ; G. Bonet-Maury, Les Pr^enr- 
se.urs de la R^fmne et de la liberty de conscience, Paris, 1904 ; 
Lord Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire, new and revised ed., 
London, 1904 ; M. Creighton, Hist, of the Papacy from the 
Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, riewed., 6 vols., do. 1901 ; A, 
Harnaclc, Uist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., from 3rd German ed., 
do. 1804-99, vol. vii. ; P. Imbart de la Tour, Lee Origines de 
la Rifonne, 2 vols., Paris, 1905-09; J. Janssen, Gesch. des 
deut.Hchen Yolke.s seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters^’^ '^^, 8 vols., 
Freiburg iin I5r,, 1891-94, Eng, tr., 16 vols., London, 1890-1910 ; 
J. Kostlin, Martin Luther ; sein Leben und seine Schriften^, 
ed. O. Kawerau, 2 vols., Berlin, 1903 ; T. M. Lindsay, A Hist, 
of the Reformation. 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1906; Lutner, First 
Principles of the Rt formation(the Ninety-five Theses and Three 
Primary Works of Luther), tr. and e<l. with introds., 11. Wace 
and C. A. Buchheim, l^ondon, 1883 ; A. O. Meyer, Studien zur 
Yorgesch. der Reformation, Munich, 1903; L. von Ranke, 
Deutsche Gesch. im Zeitalter der H-formation, 6 vols., lierlin, 
iS:e.>-47, Eng tr., S vols. (no more published), London, 1845-47 ; 
E. Troeltsch, ' Protestantisches Christenturn und Kirche der 
Neuzeit,’ in Kultur der Gegenwart, i. iv, i., Leipzig, 1905; C. 
Ullmann, Reformatoren vor der Reformation'^, 2 vols., Gotha, 
1806, Eng. tr., Kdinl)urgh, 1874-77 ; H. B. Workman, The 
Dawn of the Reformation, London, 1901-4)2. 

The Homan Catholic view of the Reformation, Its causes and 
its consequences, is set forth in the following : H. S. Denifle, 
Luther und Luthertum in der ersten Eniunckelung'^, 2 vols., 
Mainz, 1904-09; F. A. Gasquet, The Eve of the Re/ormatimi^, 
London, 1905; H. Grisar, Luther, tr. E. M. Laniond, ed. L. 
(.'appadelta, 6 vols., do, 1913-17; L. von Pastor, Gesch. der 
Pupste seit dem Ausgang des Mxitelnlters, 6 vols., Freiburg im 
Br., 1886-1913, Eng. tr., 12 vols., London. 1891-1912. 

See also artt. CALviNtsM, HcotiKNOTs, IfcssiTKS, LuTima, 
Papacy, Protestantism, Wkstbrn Ciii'Rcu. 

II. M. Gwatkin. 

REFORMATORIES. — See Criminology, 
Juvenile Criminals. 

REFORMED BAPTISTS.—See Disciples 
OF Christ. 

REFORMED CHURCHES.-See Protks- 

TANTISM. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA.-i. 
The name and its meaning. At first the cliurches 
of this body were addres.sed as ‘ the Reformed 
Dutch Churches in New York and New .fer.sey.’ 
In 1789 the title, ‘ the Reformed Dutch Churches 
in North America,’ was given. The minutes of 
Synod at the adoption of the Constitution use the 
term, ‘ the Dutch Reformed Church in North 
America.’ But the name on the title-page of the 
first edition of the Constitution, printed in 1793, 

Is ‘the Reformed Dutch Church in tlie United 
States of America.’ The same title appears on 
the second edition of 1816. In subsequent editions 
it is ‘the Reformed Dutch Church of North 
America.’ The act of incorporation of the Synod 
in 1819 gives the name as * the Reformed Protes¬ 
tant Dutch Church.’ In these terms the history 
and geographical position of the Church are out¬ 
lined. It was ‘Protestant* in contrast with 
Roman Catholicism. It was ‘Reformed’ because 
it belonged to the school of Calvin rather than to 
that of Luther. It was ‘ Dutch * because Holland 
was the country of its origin. The expres.siona 
‘ America,’ ' North America,’ and ‘ United States’ 
give the country of its development. In process 
of time the title was considered cumbersome, and 
the word * Dutch ’ inappropriate, since the member¬ 
ship had become thorouglily American. In 1867 
the name was therefore changed to ‘ the Reformed 
Church in America.* 
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2 . History.—(a) Period of the Dutch domina^ 
tion {1623~G4 ).~Tq the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, chartered in 1621, was committed the 
government of the Dutch colony on the banks of 
the Hudson, called New Netherland. Tlie policy 
of this company was to foster the Reformed 
religion in the Dutch colonial possessions. There- 
foie in 1623 the company sent ISebastian Jansen 
Krol, a comforter of tlie sick, to New Netherland. 
He conducted services according to the rites of the 
Church of Holland. 

Because the office of the company for New 
Netherland was in Amsterdam, the Classis of 
Amsterdam, by the decree of 1624, took charge of 
the religious work of the colony. The first Dutch 
pastor, Jonas Michaelius, was sent out in 162S. 
In April of that year he organized a clmrcli of 50 
members in New Amsterdam. Peter Minuit, the 
governor, was an elder in this church. Tliis was 
the beginning of Presbyterian churcli government 
in America. The church thus formed became the 
mother church of the denomination. It has hail a 
continuous, recorded history from that day to this. 
With anijile endowment and ten church buildings, 
it conducts a great work in the metropolis of the 
Western world. Its school is probably the oldest 
educational institution in the IJnited States. 

Under the Dutch West India Company the 
Reformed Church was the EsUblished Cluin.h of 
the colony. Other sects were tolerated, although 
Governor Stuyvesant showed personal hostility to 
them. Thirteen churclies were founded, and 
sixteen ministers served during this period. Seven 
of these were on duty at the time of the surrender 
to the English in 1664. 

(6) Period of struggle for civil independence 
{1664-17S7 ).—By the terms of surrender the Dutch 
Church was assured of freedom. But the change 
of Government was a severe blow to it. Financial 
support from the State soon ceased. Tho Church 
owed civil allegiance to the English Government 
and ecclesiastical allegiance to the Classis of 
Amsterdam. The combination was fruitful of mis¬ 
understandings. Few people came from Holland, 
but many English poured into the colony. With¬ 
in the first twelve years after the surrender only 
one Dutch minister arrived. In 1676 only three 
Dutch ministers were in the country. The English 
governors obeyed the letter of the treaty granting 
freedom to the Dutch Church, but there was a 
tendency for the Church to become a mere organ 
of the civil power. Several incidents during the 
first generation of Engli.sh rule taught the Reformed 
Church to be on its guard against encroachments 
on its liberties. 

The Revolution in England in 1688 produced 
the Leisler tragedy in New York. This made a 
sad division in the Dutch Church, in which the 
populace was on the side of Leisler^ and the 
ministers and higher classes on the side of the 
Government. Governor Fletcher took advantage 
of this condition to advance the Episcopal Church 
at the expense of the Dutch. At his request the 
Ministry Act was passed by the Assembly in 1693. 
This Act provided for the support by taxation of 
‘a good, sufficient, Protestant minister ’ in each of 
the four southern counties of the province. Flu 
Dutch members of Assembly did not intend by 
this Act to establish the Episcopal Church, but 
Fletcher and several of his successors affected to 
consider the English Church established thereby, 
and much friction resulted. The Dutch Church ol 
New York City, taking alarm, obtained a charter 
for itself in 1696. By this the rights and liberties 
of that individual church were secured. It was 
therefore able to lend effective moral support in 
the struggle to other churches. The majority of 
the Dutch ministers stood their ground in all the 


-edious disputes with the governors, but a few 
urrendered their ecclesiastical independence from 
iiotives of [lersonal ambition. 

In the fight against a State Establishment the 
)utch Churcli as a whole was at an advantage 
:ompared with other denomination.s. It was a 
^lational Church, not classed with ‘ Dissenters,’ 
able to appeal to the treaty rights of 1664. While 
lo ‘Dissenting’ church could obtain a charter 
lefore the Revolutionary War, several Dutch 
:hurche3 secured this coveted privilege. The 
lutch Church therefore won the victory in its 
:;ontest with the royal governors. By the third 
lecade of the I8th cent, the theoretical liberty of 
Mie earlier time had become actual. 

During these years the Cliiindi w.is growing. 
The natural increase of the Diit(*li population was 
great. Religious persecution drove Friuich Hugue¬ 
nots and German Palatines to America. These 
united with the Reformed Church and became an 
mportant element in its life. By 1737 the thirteen 
diurches of 1064 had become 65, and thii seven 
ninisters had become nineteen. There was need 
or more ministers, but to obtain them from 
lolland was difficult. It had always been con- 
-rary to the policy of the Classis of Amsterdam to 
lIIow American ordinations. They grudgingly 
permitted a few with the understanding that they 
were not to become precedents. 

(c) Period of struggle for ecclesiastical independ- 
\nce {1737-92 ),—Under the leadership of Theodoru.s 
lacobus Frelinghuysen the religious movement 
known as ‘the Great Awakening* took a strong 
lold of the Dutch Church. This increased the 
;lcsire for more ministers and loosened still further 
he weakening bond which held the Church to the 
classis of Amsterdam. Frelinghuysen proposed 
that an institution to train young men for the 
ministry should be founded, and the churches 
organized into an Assembly to ordain them and 
perform other functions of an independent Church. 
In the year 1737 a plan for such an Assembly or 
Coetus was sent to Holland for approval. The 
Classis of Amsterdam doubted the wisdom and 
ability of the American Church. They thought it 
better for them to unite with the Germans and 
Presbyterians. This plan came to naught. With 
the precedimt of other American churches becom¬ 
ing independent before their eyes, after long delay, 
in 1747, they granted permi.ssion for the Dutch 
Church in America to form a Coetus. But this 
privilege was bound with such restrictions that 
it was practically worthless. Ordinations were 
allowed only by special permission, and appeals to 
Holland were granted. For six years this Coetus 
led an ineffectual life, and then in 1754 i.ssued a 
declaration of independence. This offended some 
of the more conservative ministers, who seceded 
under the leadership of Domine Ritzema, senior 
minister of the Dutch Church of New York 
City. 

he members of the new Classis or Coetus pos¬ 
sessed energy and piety. They professed rever¬ 
ence to the Classis of Amsterdam, but took their 
own independent course. They ordained, when 
they thought proper, young men for service in the 
Dutch churches of America, and made strenuous 
efforts to found a college for the education of 
ministerial candidates. This they accomplished 
in 1766, when Queen’s College, afterwards Rutgers, 
obtained a charter. The seceded ministers (tailed 
themselves ‘ the Conferentie.’ They were a minor¬ 
ity in number, but possessed the weight of age and 
scholarship. They professed to be the legitimate 
successors of the old Coetn.s, and they retained the 
records of that botW. They emphasized tlieir sub¬ 
ordination to the Classis of Amsterdam and were 
free in their criticisms of the Coetus brethren. 
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Yet they realized the necessity of theolot^ical 
education, and Doniiiie liitzeina evolved the plan 
of a Dutch Divinity professorship in the newly 
organized King’s College, in New York City, lln 
)lan was a<lo])Led, hut the chair was never occupied, 
n 1764 the Conferentie organized themselves into 
an ‘ Asseinhly subordinate to the Classis o 
Anisterdain,’ The next year by special permissioi 
they ordained one young man. 

J^he (dassis of Amsterdam did not understand 
conditions in America. At first they favoured lie 
Conferentie, but in time they perceived that tin 
freedom usur[ted by the Coetus was necessary t< 
the life of the American Church. John Henri 
Livingston, sometimes called ‘the father of tht 
Reformed Chun-h,’ was influential in enlightening 
them. A well-informed American, he studied 
theology at the University of Utrecht in 1765-70. 
He took every ojiportunity to exi)lain conditions 
in the American Church to members of the Classic 
of Amst(‘rdnm. On Livingston’s return to Americji 
he bec.ann' jda'^tor in Ntjw York City, and the lujxt 
year ( 1771 ) under his inlluenco a peace conb'rcnce 
was lu'ld. At this a plan of union, propose<l bv 
the Classis of Amstd^rdain, was presented. Hotli 
parties were tired of strife, and peace was obtained 
with surjirising ease. The freedom desire<l by the 
Coetus w;i^ secMired, and the feelings of the Confer¬ 
entie were soothed by the adojition of names not 
connected with the old disagreements. An organ¬ 
ization, calle«l a ‘ general body,’ was formed with 
power to ordain, and live ‘special bodies’ were 
grouped under it. The Church, now acknowledged 
inde})endent, was about to enter upon a full ecclesi 
astical and religious life. 

Rut the clouds of the Revolutionary War wore 
gathering, and the Reformed Clmrch was directly 
in the track of the storm. The los.ses of the 
Chur(di during that upheaval were great. Much 
property was destroyed and congregations were 
scattered. Within Nb)w York City a handful of 
Dutch d'ories held service during its occupation by 
the Rritish, although their pastors and most of 
their brethren had fled. 

At the return of peace in 17S3 the Church 
rapidly arose from its ruins. In 17L>t the inde- 
pemlent names of Synod and Classis were assumed 
without further regard to con.servative feedings. 
The same year Livingston was chosen profe>sor 
of Theology in connexion with his New York 
pastorate. In 1788 a committee was appointed to 
translate the standards of doctrine, liturgy, and 
the rules of order of the Dutch Church into 
Ihiglish. Th(;y were to riwise such statements as 
did not suit the free conditions in America. This 
was accompliNlied in 1792, and the next year the 
work was issued. Thus the organization of the 
indejiendent Church was completed and the Church 
began its national life. Letters between the mother 
Church in Holland and the daughter Church in 
America were occasionally sent for al>out a score 
of years, but the custom gradually fell into disuse. 

During the colonial yieriod about 150 churches 
were organized, and about 150 ministers served in 
the Dutch Church. 

{d) Prrind of iha independent American Church 
life of the Reformed Church in 
America during the years of its national exi.stcnce 
has been similar to that of other Presbyterian 
bodies within the United States. The English 
language is gemually used, and the membership 
has been drawn from Evangelical Christians of 
every name. It is not uncommon in the cities to 
find that the members of an individual Reformed 
church trace their ecclesiastical ancestry to a dozen 
different sources. ’Fhe general [uiblic does not dis¬ 
tinguish it from its Presbyterian neighbours. 

In 1846 the Reformed Church received a stream 


of emigration from Holland which increased its 
numbers, and (;aused the flavour of the Dutch 
Reformation to prolong its life in the Middle West. 
The Chundi had always been strong in New York 
and New Jersey. These immigrants founded about 
200 churches in the region of which Chicago is the 
(;ontre, and have extended their influence to the 
Pacific coast. 

There have been a few secessions from the Re¬ 
formed Church. In 18‘22 Solomon Froeligh and 
four susj)ondcd ministers, being more conservative 
in doctrine than their brethren, organized ‘the 
True Reformed Dutch Church.’ This became 
extinct in 1800. In 1882 another secession of 
certain Hollanders in the west took place. They 
were <lispleascd because the Synod would not take 
action against Freemasonry. They joined with 
others to form ‘the Christian Reformed Church.’ 

The Reformed Church in America has always 
been interesUal in missionary effort. In the 
gtmeration succeeding the Revolutionary War the 
church of New York City received constant ai>i)eal 8 
for aid from weak chundies. To these she seldom 
turned a deaf (!ar. Several Domestic; Mission 
Societies were organized at iliflerent times, and 
the Hoard of Domestic Missions of the Church was 
born in 1831. Its chief work is to aid feeble 
churches and to organize new ones in proper jdaces. 
Many of the strong churches of the dtmomination 
have received aid from it in their infancy, 'fhe 
first year of its existence its income was §5,400. 
In the year 1915 it received §197,555.55. 

Foreign missionary work has received unusual 
attention. The first society for this j)urpose was 
organized in 1796. From 1826 to 1832 fhe Re¬ 
formed Chundi worked in union with the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
From 1832 to 1857 its relation with that boanl 
was that of co-operation. Since 1857 the Reformed 
Jhurch has conducted its foreign mission work in- 
lependcTitly but with hearty co-operation wdth 
other Churches in the foreign field. The receipts 
of this board in 1915 were §300,752.51. The board 
at jiresent maintains live missions, viz. Amoy, 
China, 1842; -Arcot, India, 1853; N. Japan, 1859; 
S. Japan, 1859; Arabia, originally an independent 
mission, 1889, but adoj)ted l)y the board in 1894. 
'Phe women of the Chundi also maintain foreign 
and domestic mission boards. 

Other Iwiards of the Church are ; the Hoard of 
)irection, which has charge of the property of the 
Synod ; the Hoard of Education, which aids young 
men studying for the ministry and as.sists in the 
support of certain educational institutions; the 
Bonn! of Publication and Hible Work; the Dis¬ 
abled Ministers’ Fund and the Widows’ Fund. 

In 1915 there were reported 718 churches with 
20,847 communicant members, served by 75<J 
ninisters. 

3 . The doctrine and polity of the Reformed 
Church in America. — The Constitution of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church, decreed by the 
“lynod of Dort (1618-19), was formally adojited by 
Jie Reformed Church in America in 1771. That 
Constitution then contained the following ele- 
lents : the Helgic Confession of Faith, the Heidel- 
lerg Catechism and the compendium of the same, 
he liturgy, the canons of the Synod of Dort, and 
he rules of Church government. 

The standanls of doctrine have remained un¬ 
hanged, but the Church has been little troubled 
with here.sy. It has been conservatively progres- 
ive in the interpretation of these standards. The 
Constitution and the liturgy have been revised in 
83.3, 1874, and 1916. Certain portions of the 
iturgy are optional. Some of these have fallen 
nto general clisuse. But certain portions are re- 
uired ; they are generally admired and perhaps 
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are the most distm^uishinjr feature in the services 
of the Ueformed Cliuich. 

The form of government is of the Presbyterian 
type, lirst nronosed by Calvin and adopted by the 
Netherland (diiirches in ISCdH. It requires four 
classes of ofhcera in the cliurch : ministers, teachers 
(of theology), elders, and deacons. 

The unit of government is the Consistory ruling 
the individual church. A group of churches forms 
a Clasvsis. Of this body the ministers and an elder 
representing each church are members. In J915 
there were 37 Clas.ses in the Ueformed Church of 
America. Above the Classia is the Particular 
Synod, of which there are four. The Ceneral 
Synod is the supreme court. It has held regular 
annual ses.sions since 1812. It was incorporated in 
1819. 

While loving its own doctrine and method, the 
Reformed Church has always been charitable 
towards other views and methods, and ready to 
labour hand in hand with every other denomina¬ 
tion of Evangelical Christians. 

4 . Educational institutions. — The Reformed 
Clyirch has always insisted upon an educated 
ministry. Its institutions of learning are as 
follows: (1) Rutgers College, New Rrunswick, 
N.J., 1766; its name was changed from Queen’s 
to Rutgers in 1825 ; it is tlie State college of New 
Jersey and since 1865 is no lunger under the con¬ 
trol of the General Synod ; (2) the Theological 
Seminary, Now Rrunswick, N.J., 1784 ; this is 
perhaps the oldest institution of its kind in the 
IJnited States; it has been located at New Bruns¬ 
wick, N.J., since 1810, when Livingston, who had 
been both pastor in New York and profes.sor of 
Theology, resigned from his pastorate and removed 
to New Rrunswick to <levote his entire time to 
teaching; (3) Hope College and the Western 
d'heological Seminary, 1806, both located at 
Holland, Michigan. Besides these the Church has 
several schools of lower grade in America and 
important institutions upon its mission fields. 

LiTKRATimK.—I. Sou lie ES.— Documentary Tlist. of the State 
of iiew York, 4 vols., Albany, 1850-51; Docuinentn relatina to 
the Colonial Uiet. of Sew York, 14 vols., do. 18.50-83; Van 
J\ens)ielaer=^ Ihnvier MSS, cd. A. J. F. van liaer. New York, 
1908 ; Ecclesimtical Records of the State of New York, 6 vols., 
Albany, 1901-06 ; Minutes of the Coetns, 1737-71 ; Minutes of 
the Provisiunal Sy7iod, 1771-93 ; Minutes of the General Synod, 
1794-1916 ; Constitution of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church, New York, 1793 (many edd. since); E. T. Corwin, 
Diqest of Constitutional and Synodical Legislation of the 
Reformed Church in America, New York, 1906. 

II. HfSTOiilKS.—j. K. Brodhead, flist. of the State of New 
York, 2 vols., New York, 18.53-71; E. B. O’Callaghan, New 
Netherland, 2 vols., do. 1856 ; E. T. Corwin, A Manual of the 
Reformed Church in America^, do. \iiQ2, American Church 
Hist, Series, vol. viii., do. 1896 ; D. D. Demarest, The Re¬ 
formed Church in Ainerica, New York, 1890; Centennial 
Discourses of the Reformed Church in America^, do. 1877; 
Centennial of the Theological Seminary, Neiv Brunswick, iV.J., 
do. 1885. ‘ CHARLKS E. COUWIN. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES.— This religious denomination, which 
was formerly known as ‘the German Reformed 
Church,’ is derived from the Reformed Churche.s 
of Germany and Switzerland. In government it 
holds to the Presbyterian system. Its confession 
of faith is the Heidelberg Catechism. It developed 
‘the Mercersburg Theology,’one of the phases of 
American theological thought. 

Individual members of the Reformed Church 
emigrated to America early in the 17th century. 
Peter Minuit, the leader of the Swedish colony 
which in 1638 settled on the banks of the Delaware, 
had been a ruling elder of one of the Reformed 
churches of the German city of Wesel. Among 
the Hollanders who founded New York there 
not a few Germans, but these generally identiued 
themselves with the Reformed Dutch churches. 
In the southern colonies there were German and 
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French Reformed among the earliest settlers. 
Wherever Episeoualians or Presbyterians had 
occupied the field, they rarely attempted a 
separate organization. In Pennsylvania Reformed 
families are known to have settled before the 
arrival of William Penn. 

About 1709 German Reformed people began to 
arrive in America in great numbers. Most of 
these wen; natives of the Palatinate on the Rhine 
or of neighbouring provinces, though there were 
also many Swis.s. I'he principal cause of this 
extensive migration was no douot a desire on the 
part of the immigrants to better their worldly 
condition. In the Palatinate great distress was 
lirectly or indirectly the result of the French 
wars which had devastated the land. Even after 
peace had been declared there was no immediate 
improvement. Finally eanic the terrible winter 
of 1708-09, wldch greatly increased the distress. 
It was reported that Queeij Anne bad invited 
the suirering Palatines to emigrate to the British 
colonies. 

‘Then,’ says F. Loher, ‘men looked Into each other’s faces 
and said ; “ Lot us to America, and if we perish, we perish." ’ 1 

The condition of Switzerland was hardly more 
eneouiaging than th.at of the Rhine country. The 
people complained that great numbers of foreign 
refugees had crowded into Switzerland ; and, as 
many of these were skilled labourers, they uninten¬ 
tionally deprived the native.s of their means of 
subsisten(‘e. As early as 1663 Peter Fabian, of 
Bern, sent out by the English Carolina Company, 
visited Carolina in the hope of establishing a 
settlement, but he does not appear to have been 
successful. In 1710 Christoph von GraH’cnried and 
Michell, natives of Born ancl sailing from England, 
founded Newbern, in N. Carolina. About 1730 
the stream of Swiss immigration turned northward, 
and in E. Pennsylvania the Swiss became especially 
numerous. I'bere were no doubt some of them 
among the Palatines who went from Amsterdam 
to London in 1709 ; but the Swiss generally sailed 
directly from Rotterdam to America, and pur¬ 
chased land soon after they reached their destina¬ 
tion. 

The estimates of the extent of the German and 
Swiss immigration to America in the 18th cent, 
differ. Isolated settlements were founded here 
and there from Canada to Georgia, and for a long 
time there was little communication between them. 
Theodor Pocsche, a careful authority, puts the 
number in America before the Revolution of 1776 
at 200 , 000 , A. B. Faust ^ at ‘225,000. About the 
middle of the 18th cent, there may have been 
30,000 members of the German Reformed Church 
in Pennsylvania alone, but it is evident that 
nothing like that number was gathered into con¬ 
gregations. It was, however, in that province 
that the Germans were most numerous, and it is 
there that we find the beginnings of a general 
organization of the Reformed Churches. 

The history of this denomination may be com¬ 
prehended in five periods. 

I. 1709 - 46 ; Isolated congregations. — This 
periotl is characterized by the founding of congre¬ 
gations and the beginning of missionary activity. 
The earlier portion is very obscure. Religious 
services were held in private houses, or sometimes 
in the open air. In the absence of regular 
ministers, sermons were read by schoolmasters or 
other intelligent laymen. Among the best known 
of these schoolmasters was Thomas Schley, the 
ancestor of Admiral Winfield Scott Schley and the 
founder of Frederick City, Md. He was singled 
out by Schlatter as the best teacher he had found 

1 Gesch. und Zustdnde der Deutschen in Amerika^ Leipzig, 
18.65, 2 Gottingen, 1866, p. 42. 

2 The German Element in the United States^ i. 286. 
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in America, edifyin" ‘the con^^regation on eyerjy 
Lord’s Day f)y means of sin^dng and reatling God s 
Word and printed sermons.’ 

John Frederick Haeger (1684-1722) was the 
earliest missionary. He was ordained by tlie 
bishop of London on 20th Dec. 1709, at the solicita¬ 
tion of the Society for the Propagation of tlie 
Gos[>el in Foreign Parts, ‘ for service among the 
Palatines, Now York.* He laboured in the settle¬ 
ments on the Hudson and began to build a church, 
but did not live to complete it. His father, Jolin 
Henry Haeger, an ordained minister who had been 
rector of the Latin school at Siegen, in Nassau- 
Dillenberg, followed him to America in 1714, and 
became pastor in Virginia at a village, named 
Gennanna, which had been built by certain miners 
who had been brought over by Governor Spotts- 
wood. 

In Pennsylvania the earliest missionary labour 
appears to have been performed by a Hollander. 
At Neshaminy, in Hucks county, there was a 
Reformed Dutch church—tlie only one in the 
province—and from its records it appears that its 
pastor, I’aulus Van Vlecq, on 29tli May 1710, 
visited the (German) settlement at Skippach, 
where he baptized several children, and on 4th 
June of the same year ordained elders and deacons 
at White Marsh. These were probably the earliest 
German Reformed churclies in Pennsylvania, 
though it is possible tliat some sort of organization 
may have been almost simultaneously established 
at Germantown and Falkner .S%vamp. 

Samuel Guldin (1664-1745) w'as a Swiss mini.ster 
who arrived in Pennsylvania in 1710. He had 
been associate pastor of the cathedral church at 
Bern, but was removed from his charge for Pietism. 
Tn America ho seems to have lived in retirement, 
though he preached occasionally in Germantown. 
He published three small volumes, treating prin¬ 
cipally of his unhappy European experiences. 

In 17*25 the congregations at Falkner Swamp, 
Skippach, and White Marsh, after seeking in vain 
for a regular minister, extended a call to John 
Philip Boehm, wlio had previously served os their 
‘reatler.’ His ministry proved successful, and, 
after communications with the Classis of Amster¬ 
dam, he was ordained in 1729 by Dutch ministers 
of New York. John Philip Boehm (1683-1749), 
whose indefatigable activity and great importance 
for the Reformed Church in the U.S. have been 
recently established by W. J. Hinke,^ had been a 
parochial teacher at Worms, and came to America 
about 1720. He prepared for his congregations a 
constitution, which was approved by the synods of 
Holland and was long regarded as a model. He 
was the author of several vigorous controversial 
pamphlets and founded many congiegations, his 
missionary journeys extending from the Delaware 
river almost to the Susquehanna. Profoundly 
impressed by the helpless condition of the churches 
of Pennsylvania, he appealed for aid to the .synods 
of Holland, ancl it was greatly by his influence 
that the European churches were awakened to a 
sense of their duty towards their brethren beyond 
the sea. 

In 1727 George Michael Weiss (1700-63), an 
ordained minister, arrived at Philadelphia. He 
had been commissioned by the Ober-Consistorium 
of Heidelberg to accompany 400 Palatines to 
America as their leader and guide. In the year 
of his arrival he organized the Reformed Church of 
Philadelphia. In 1730 he accompanied Jacob ReilF 
on a journey to Europe, to collect money and 
books for several destitute churches, returning to 
America the following year. He subsequently 
served a charge in the province of New York, but 
finally returned to Pennsylvania. 

1 Letters and Reports of the Rev. John Philip Boehm. 


John Peter Miller (1710-96) and John Bar¬ 
tholomew Rieg^er (1707-69), both natives of the 
Palatinate, arrived in 1730. After serving in the 
Reformed Church for several years, Miller joined 
the Seventh-day Baptists and became the head of 
a monastic institution at Ephrata. Rieger sub¬ 
sequently studied medicine, and, though he w'as 
at times active in the work of the Church, was in 
later years best known as a physician. 

The name of John Henry Goetschius (1718-74) 
frequently a))pears in early congregational records. 
His father, Maiiritz Goetschius, who had i)reviously 
been pastor at Saletz, in the canton of Zurich, 
Switzerland, came to America in 1735, accompanied 
by his family. He died not long after landing in 
Philadelphia, and his son, John Henry, soon atter- 
w’ards began to preach with great acceptance, 
though he was only seventeen years old. In 1736 
he claimed to be pastor of twelve congregations. 
In later years he became an eminent minister in 
tlie Reformed Dutch Church. His brother-in-law, 
JoJin Conrad Wirtz, also became a minister, and is 
regarded as tlie founder of the Reformed Church 
in the city of York, Pennsylvania. 

In 1742 several Reformed ministers joined with 
Count Zinzemlorf in the organization of the ‘Con¬ 
gregation of God in the Spirit.’ It was proposed 
to unite the German denominations (Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Moravian) in a higher unity with¬ 
out destroying tlieir identity. Until 1748 this 
organization laboured earnestly, especially among 
the Reformed and Lutherans, but the movement 
finally proved unsuccessful, and most of its 
adherents identified themselves with the Morav¬ 
ians. The most eminent of the Reformed ministers 
who belonged to the ‘Congregation’ were Henry 
Antes, John Bechtel, Christian H. Rauch, Jacob 
Liseby, and John Brand miller. 

2. 1746-93: Denominational organization.—The 
leading event of this period was the founding of 
the‘Coetus,’ by Michael Schlatter, in 1747. For 
eighteen years the Church of Holland had been 
directly interested in the German churches of 
Pennsylvania; but nothing had been done to 
secure a general organization. It was believed 
that the American churches were not ready for 
the establishment of an independent Synod ; and 
it was, therefore, suggested that an advisory body, 
composed of ministers and delegated elders, should 
as soon as possible be organized. This body was 
to be known as the ‘Coetus,’ or ‘Convention’—a 
term which was first applied by John ii Lasco to a 
weekly conference of ministers which he established 
in 1544 at Emden, in Germany. 

There were certain difficulties which may at first 
have appeared almost insurmountable. The Ger¬ 
mans of Pennsylvania were not of Dutch speech or 
nationality ; they had not been trained to acknow¬ 
ledge the national Confessions of the Netherlands, 
ana it would have required much labour to bring 
them into full accord with their new eccle.siastic«3 
relations. A man was needed who could speak 
tlie language of both nationalities, who was willing 
to he the confidential agent of the Dutch Synods, 
and might serve as a personal link between the 
Old World and the New. There was, therefore, 
great rejoicing when a young Swiss minister 
appeared and offered to undertake the work. 

Michael Schlatter (1716-90), a native of St. Gall, 
belonged to a prominent family and was thoroughly 
educated. Having spent a part of his youth in 
Holland, he was familiar with the language of 
that country. After his ordination to the ministry 
he preached for several years in his native country ; 
but, having heard of the necessities of the American 
churches, he went to Holland and was comniia- 
aioned by the synods of Holland to undertake the 
work of organizing them. Nine days after receiv- 
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ing his coiimiission lie set sail for America where 
he arrived on Ist Aug. 1746. In ids Anicrican 
work he manifeKted extraordinary energy and 
perseverance. He made extensive missionary 
journeys, organized thirteen j)a&toraI charges, and 
convent^! the iirst Coetus in FMiiladelphia on 29th 
Sept. 1747, with four niinisters and 28 elders in 
attendance. The ministers, besides Schlatter, 
were lloehm, eiss, and Rieger. From this time 
the Coetus met annually, its proceedings being 
sent to Holland for revision and approval. 

In 1751 and 1754 Schlatter visited Europe in the 
interest of the American churches. His first 
mission proved remarkably successful. In one 
year he wrote and published his Appeal^ attended 
inany conferences in Holland, Germany, and 
Switzerland, induced six young niinisters to 
accompany him on his return to America, and 
collected £12,000, the interest of which was to be 
applied to the dest itute churches of Pennsylvania 
and schools. The ministers who accompanied 
Sclilatter to America were Philip William Otter- 
bein, John Jacob Wissler, John Waldschmidt, 
Theodore Frankenfeld, Henry William Stoy, and 
John Casper Kubel. 

Schlatter’s entliusiasm proved contagious, and 
David Thomson, pastor of the Finglish church at 
Amsterdam, went to England to plead for the 
establislimcnt of schools among the Germans of 
Pennsylvania. He was very successful, and it is 
said that the king gave a personal contribution of 
£1000. A number of so-called ‘Charity schools* 
were founded in Pennsylvania, and Schlatter was 
made superintendent of this educational move¬ 
ment, a position which he filled till 1756. He was 
for some years a chaplain in the Ro^yal American 
Regiment of infantry, and subsequently lived in 
retirement near Philadelphia. 

The Coetus increased slowly. ‘The fathers* in 
Holland sent a number of missionaries, who had, 
almost without exception, been well educated in 
German universities. They refused, however, to 
grant to the American body the privilege of con¬ 
ferring the rite of ordination, and this led to 
frequent disagreements. A considerable number 
of ministers failed to become members of Coetus. 

Among the most prominent members of Coetus 
were the following: J. Conrad Steiner (1707-62), 
author of several volumes of sermons; Philip 
William Otterbein( 1726-1813), pastor in Raltiraore, 
who, under the influence of the Methodist revival 
founded religious societies from which the denomi 
nation of ‘the United Brethren in Christ’ was 
developed; J. Daniel Gros {1737-1812), professor 
in Columbia College, New York, and author of 
an important j)hilosophical work (in English); C, 
D. Weyberg and William Hendel, two ministers 
who united, in 1787, with several Lutheran pastors 
in founding at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Franklin 
College, so named in honour of Benjamin Franklin, 
w'ho was the largest individual contributor to ite 
endowment. 

'I'he leading independent minister was John 
Joachim Zubly (1724-81), of Savannah, Georgia, 
an author, and elected in 1775 a member of the 
Continental Congress. In 1787 the Reformed 
ministers of S. Carolina joined with several 
Lutheran ministers in forming a union which 
received the double name of ‘ Corpus Evangelicum 
and ‘ Unio Ecclesiastica.* This movement is inter 
esting principally from the fact that it anticipater 
the Prussian Church union of 1817 in soin^ 
important particulars. , 

During this period the Coetus remained warmlji 
attached to the Church of Holland. In 17/0 ar 
attempt to unite the German and Dutch Refornie* 
elements in a General Synod was defeated by th 
Germans on the ground of gratitude to th< 
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athers ’ in Holland and particularly to the Classis 
>f Amsterdam. In the war of the Revolution, 
kvhen communication with Europe was much 
interrupted, the American churches learned to 
lepend upon their own resources. In 1792 the 
Joetus abandoned the custom of sending its minutes 
bo Holland for revision. The period of depend¬ 
ence was at an end and the (foetus by its own act 
became an independent Synod. 

3. 1793-1820: The independent denominational 
)rganization.—About twenty ministers united in 
-he organization of the Synod which met at 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1793. The condition of the Church 
at that time could hardly be called encouraging. 
Congregations had grown numerous, but were 
apatlietic. The pioneers had passed away, and 
the younger ministers w'ere imperfectly educated. 
No provision had been made for higher education, 
and the nuniber of candidates for the ministry w’as 
small, so that extensive districts were left without 
pastors Important congregations called pastors, 
without much discrimination, from other denomina¬ 
tions, and the people were in danger of being 
alienated from the faith of their fathers. The 

ntroduction of the English language was resisted 
by the older generation and led to serious conflict. 
Pastors generally laid stress on catechetical instruc¬ 
tion, but the establishment of Sunday schools was 
viewed with suspicion, as w'ere all so-called 
Methodistic methods. The faith of the people was 
mainly traditional, and the prevailing theology 
was that of the Cocceian or Federalistic school. 
The Church, however, grew by natural increase, 
and a new and brighter era was ahead of it. 

4. 1820-63 • Consolidation and development, 
educational institutions and liturgical worship.— 
At the beginning of this period the number of 
ministers had increased to 70, and it was found 
dillicult to bring them together at synodical 
meetings. It was, therefore, determined to divide 
the Synod into eight Classes, which held their 
earliest meetings in 1820. From this time onwards 
the Synod was a delegative body chosen by the 
Classes. The Classis of Ohio, on account of the 
Synod’s refusal to grant to the Classes the privilege 
01 conferring the rite of ordination, became in 18‘23 
a separate body, know n as the ‘ Synod of Ohio.’ 
In this position it remained until the organization 
of the General Synod in 1863. Heidelberg College 
at Tiffin, Ohio, was founded in 1850. In 1820 
a plan was adopted for the establishment of 
a Theological Seminary, which was opened at 
Carlisle, Pa., 1825, with Lewds Mayer as the first 
professor of Theology. Mayer wrote A History of 
the Reformed Church and valuable monographs. 

In 1825 James R. Reily, one of the zealous 
friends of the Seminary, visited Germany to solicit 
contributions tow'ards an enterprise that was so 
intimately related to the welfare of emigrants 
from the fatherland. He secured a good library 
and a considerable sum of money. Among the 
most liberal contributors was His Majesty 
Frederick ill. of Prussia. In 1829 the Seminary 
was removed to York, Pa., and in 1837 to Mercers- 
burg. Pa. Two years before (1835), this small town, 
afterw’ards to become famous, was made the seat 
of Marshall College. 

Frederick Augustus Rauch (1806-41), the first 
president of Marshall College and associate pro¬ 
fessor in the Theological Seminary, hod served a 
short time as professor extraordinary at Giessen, 
in Germany, and had just been appointed a full 
professor at Heidelberg when, on account of 
political troubles, he was compelled to leave his 
fatherland. He had been a favourite pu]»il of the 
great eclectic philosopher, Carl Daub, and, though 
he was recognized as a Hegelian, many elements 
of his thinking were derived from Schelling and 
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others of his great contempornries. In theolouj 
ho was orthodox, an.l he had heen oriiaine.1 to the 
ministry. At Morcer.simrg he wrote his 1 stjehologi 
(New York, 1846) and liad begun a treatise or 
{pstlietics, when lie died suddenly on 2nd Marcr 

1839 Mayer retired from his professorship 
and in 1840 John Williamson Nevin was electee 
his successor. He was at that time professor in 
the (Ihesbyterian) Western Theological Seminary 
at I’ittshurgh, Pa., and was already known as 
an earnest student of German philosophy and 
tluioloi^y. 

Nevin was born in Franklin county, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, on 20th Feb. 1808, and died at J.ancaster on 
6th June 1886. He graduated at Union College, 
New York, and studied theology at Princeton, 
llefore going to Pittsburgh he had been assistant 
teacher of theology at Princeton, and had pub¬ 
lished his Summary of Bihliral Antiquities (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1828). In accepting the invitation to 
Mercersburg he was convinced that he was called to 
perform an important task, and his transition to 
the Ueformed Church was fully approved by his 
Presbyterian associaU^s. For many years Nevin 
was tiie head of the institution at Mercersburg. 
The books which he wrote, though few in number, 
had great innucnce in Ids denomination. His 
tract The Anxious Bench (Chambersburg, Pa., 
1818) aroused wide attention, and his book The. 
Mystical Preseyxee (Philadelphia, 1846) prtisented 
the real spiritual nresonce in the Lord’s Supper. 
He was a profound thinker and a jiowerful con¬ 
troversial theologian. From 1849 to 1858 he 
edited the Mercersburg Review, and most of his 
tluMilogicai articles an[)eared in that periodical. 

In 1843 the Synod, convened at l^iebanon. Pa., 
elected F. W. Krummacher, of Elberfeld, Prussia, 
to become Ilauch’s successor at Mercersburg. 
Benjamin S. Schneck and Theodore Tj. Holleditz 
went to Germany to present the call, and their 
visit attracted much attention in Berlin and other 
cities. When Krummacher declined the call, the 
attention of the commissioners was diverted by 
Neander, Tholuck, Julius Miiller, and Krummacher 
to Philip Scluiir (1819-98), who was at that time a 
privatdocent in the University of Berlin. On this 
recommendation Schafl* was elected professor of 
Theology at Winchester, Va., on 19th Oct. 1843, 
and came to America the following year. 

Schali’s inaugural address. The Principle of 
Protestantism, published with an Introduction ])y 
Nevin (Chambersburg, Pa., 1845), defended the 
doctrine of historical development, a theory at 
that time considered dangerous by many German 
Reformed ministers. For this reason and on 
account of alleged Roman Catholic tendencies, the 
inaugural was made the ground of a charge of 
heresy. Schaff was tri(‘d before the Synod and 
acquitted by a practically unanimous vote. 

Through the teachings of Nevin and SchafF 
Mercersburg became widely known as the seat of 
the ‘ Mercersburg Theology.’ Misrepresented as 
a Romanizing movement in sympathy with the 
Tractarianism of Oxford, it really was strongly 
Protestant, but stood for a high view of the 
Church and her ordinances and not for any peculiar 
system of divinity. Stress was laid upon the 
liturgical element in worship, the real spiritual 
presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper, and the 
importance of the early Church Fathers. Nevin’s 
articles on ‘ Early Christianity ’ and on ‘ Cyprian' 
in the Mercersburg Review (1851, 1852) helped to 
increase the unrest which Schalfs inaugural had 
stirred up. 

Schaff was active in literary labour as well as in 
the class room. He stated his views of historical 
development in What is Church History? (Phila- I 


delphia, 1846), and published his History of the 
Apostolic Church (lirst in German, Mercersburg, 
1851,* Leipzig, 1854, En^. tr.. New York, 1858) and 
his History of the Christian Church, 1 A. D. -000 A.D, 
(2 vols.. New York, 1858-67), a German Hymn- 
book (1859) still used in the worship of the German 
Reformed and Presbyterian Churches of the 
Unitetl States, and other works. Nevin resigned 
his professorship in 1851, subsequently becoming 
presulcnt of Franklin and Marshall College, the 
chief literary institution of the Church. Schaff 
remained in Mercersburg till 1863. 

Inlluenced by the example of those teachers, 
many younger men engageil in literary work and 
became prominent as au! hors and Church leaders— 
H. A. Bomberger, E. V. Gerhart, Henry Harbaiigh, 
Thomas C. Porter, George W. Williard, and 
Jeremiah I. Good. In 1851 Catawba College was 
founded at Newton, N. Carolina. In 1853 
Marshall College was removed to Lancaster and 
consolidated with Franklin under the title of 
Franklin and Marshall College. In 1871 the Theo¬ 
logical Seminary was removed from Mercersburg to 
Lancaster, where both institutions have since beim 
successfully conducted. During this period also 
the Church was greatly disturbed ovtu- the prepara¬ 
tion and use of a Liturgy, Sirhall being one of 
the leaders in the preparation of the book (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1857). 

Missionary w'ork in the West was successful, 
especially among the Germans. In 1860 a colony 
of emigrants from Lippe-Detmold founded the 
Mission House at Franklin, Wis., which has 
become an important centre of missionary activity. 

5. 1863-1918: The peaceful jgrowth of the 
[Church.—'I’he year 1863 was distinguished by the 
(ucentenary celebration of the Heidelberg Cato- 
•hism. There were several largely attended con¬ 
ventions, at which essays weie read which were 
afterwards published in English and (Jerinan in 
the Tercentenary MonuineyU (Chambersburg and 
Philadelphia, 18(53). A memorial edition of the 
Heidelberg Catechism in three languages was also 
[mbiished {The Heidelberg Catechism in German^ 
Latin, and English, with Introd. by J. W. Nevin, 
New York, 1868, Bonn, 1864, and Der lleidelberger 
Catechismus, nach der ersten Ansgabe von 1563, 
tc,, Philadelphia, 1863, rev. ed. 1866). 

In the same year the General Synod was 
irganizcd by the union of the Eastern and Western 
synods. During their long separation these 
>odies had developed local peculiarities, and there 
^vere di.sagreements on the general subject of 
ultus. As early as 1847 a Liturgical Committee 
lad been ajipointed by the Eastern Synod, and 
leveral proposed orders of service were published. 
During the heated controversy over the subject 
Ursinus College was founded, in 1869, by Born- 
merger. In 1879 the controversy was concluded by 
he appointment of a Peace Commission, which 
also prepared the order of worship now generally 
used. There is no disposition to abridge the 
"reedom of worship, and the use of the Liturgy is 
lot compulsory. 

The Reformed Church is connected with the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches holding to the 
^resbyterian System,’ and is greatly interested in 
he e-stablishmerit of a closer federation. There 
ave been several efforts for an organic union with 
he Reformed Church in America (Dutch) (g.v.), 
lut these have hitherto proved unsuccessful, 
irincipally on account of a dilference in doctrinal 
tandards. A movement for the union of the 
yhurch with the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
d America came to an end in 1915; 220 presby¬ 
teries had voted in favour, but the majority of the 
Classes was against it. In 1869 the foreign patrial 
[idjective, ‘ German,’ was removed from the official 
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title of the Church In spite of diniculties and 
trials, the Keforrned Church in the United States 
T nuinhers and influence. 

In 1916 there were, in connexion with the (leneral 
Synod 9 district synods, 1213 ministers, 1759 con¬ 
gregations and 320,459 communicants, with con¬ 
tributions for congregational purposes of $2,201 545 
and for benevolence $680,450. iMiere are missions 
in Japan and China, with 6 schools. Of the 
synods 6 i^e prevailingly English, and 3 wholly 
hnglish. there are 15 theological seminaries and 
colleges, and 26 recognized periodicals. Five 
oiphan homes and a deaconess home are main¬ 
tained. 

The Reformed Church is sincerely attached to 
its ancient standards, but also believes in the 
principle of progress. Its theology is Christo- 
centric—an attitude whicdi has found elaborate 
and systematic expression in E. V. Cerhart’s 
Jnstitiites of the Christian Religion (2 vols., New 
York, 1891-94, with Introd. by Philip SchaO). 
Religious services are conducted according lo the 
general order of the Church year. Conlirrnation is 
practised, not as a sacrament but as an a})propriate 
rite attendant upon admission to tlie Church. Its 
attitude towards other Christian denominations is 
fraternal. 

Litkratcke.—L. Mayer, Ilisf. of the German He formed 
Church, Philadelphia, 1851 ; J. W. Nevin, Hint, and (fnnus of 
the lleideltierg Catech-i(ni\,C.\vM\\hcri^h\n'\', Pi., 1847; P. Schaff, 
Der deuUche Kirchenfrmod, iii., Mi-rccrhlnc-jr, Pa., 1850; h! 
Harbaugh, The Life of Michael Schlatter, Philadelphia, 1857, 
The. Fathers of the licfnnned Church, 2 vols., lianc.asUT, Pu., 
1857; J. I. Good, Early Fathers of the He/ormed Church, 
Heading, Pa., 1897 ; J. H. Diibb.s, llistorie Manual of the 
Reformed Church of the. U.S., Lancaster, Pa , 188.5, Jlist. of the 
Reformed Church, Geratan, New York, 18i).‘), The P formed 
Church in Pennsylvania, Ijancuster, Pa., 19o2 ; Minutes and 
Letters of the Coetiis of the German Hefarmed Contjretfations in 
J'ennsyloania, lfh7-17i>f, Philadelphia, 1905; W. j. Hinke, 
Letters aiid Reports of the Rev. John Philip Boehm, tr. and e«l. 
in Journal of the Presh. Hist. Soe., Philadelphia, 1912-18 (thus 
far ten artt.); T. Appel, The Life and Worlcof R. v.John IK. 
yevin, Philadelphia, 188!); D. S. Schaff, I'he. Lite of Philip 
Seha,ff, New' York, 18!)7 ; A B. Faust, The Gcmnan Element in 
the United States, 2 vols., Boston, 19U*f 

Jo.sKi'H IIknhy Dtthbs. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH and 
FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—The Fiec 
Church of hmgland, and, as its title indicates, the 
Reformed Episcopal Cliurch in the United King¬ 
dom, otherwise called the Reformed Cdiurch of 
England, claim, each separately, to possess the 
historic episcopate, indirectly from (5interhury, 
to which the old-fashioned, unemotional English 
Churchman, in his cautious self-guard and con¬ 
servative ecclesiasticism, attaclies supieme im¬ 
portance. In the Reformed Episcopal Church 
three orders of ministers are recognized : bishops, 
jiriests {i.e. presbyters), and deacons. The Free 
Chuv(!h of England, in its published Declaration 
of Principles, says : 

•Guided by the New’ Testament and hv the ecclesiastical 
{V)lity of the Primitive Church, this Church recognizes only two 
Orders of Ministers, Presbyters and Deacons.’ 

Nevertheless, the first order is divided into t^vo 
offices, i.e. hishoyis and presbyters. The attitude 
of both the Churches is very clearly expressed 
about their view of episcopacy. The Reformed 
Episcopal Church says : 

^Thig Church recognizes and adheres to Episcopacy, not as ol 
Divine right, but as a very ancient and desirable form of Church 
polity.’ 

'Phe Free Church of England expresses the same 
belief in similar words and adds : 

‘But for the avoidance of any possible misunderstanding, it 
hereby emphatically de<!lares its repudiation of the Romish 
dogma of Apostolical Sut;cession in the Ministry as involving 
the transmission of spiritual powers.’ 

Both of the Churches in similar terms condemn 
and reject the following ‘ erroneous and strangi 
doctrines as contrary to God’s Word ’: 

‘ First.—Th&t the Church of Christ exists only In one ordei 
or form of ecclesiastical polity. 


& FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

Secotul. —That Christian ministers are “ priesLs ” in another 
leiise than that in w'liich all believers are a “ loy.il in icsthood.” ’ 

How the Free Church of England came to be 
mssessed of tlie historic episcopate, of which the 
ounders never dreamt, fuust now be told. We 
Lre dealing witli the bistory juui polity of the Free 
ylnirch of England before that of the Reformed 
‘'piscopal Cliurch in England because of the two 
rotestaiit Episcopal Churches outside the Estab- 
ished Church the former was tlie tirst founded, 
n fact, the latter grew out of the former, with- 
rawals having quietly taken place from tlie Free 
Jhurch of England on the question raisiul by 
"Jliurchmen in the religious press concerning the 
istoric episcopacy. Four of those who thus 
iecedcid, one of wliom had been e.piseopally eonse- 
;rated as a bishop in the Fn'e Church of England, 
,»e<‘anie suhseiiuently hi.shops in the Reformed 
ipi.seopal (5iliic1i. As tliree out of tliese four 
le.ceders had been at one time Congregational 
ninisters, it may fairly be assumed that none of 
hem was pei.sonally hamjieied by any deep eon- 
/iction that, in under to secure valid orders, the 
laying on of hands’must he by a bishop in the 
listorical suece.ssion, but that tliey took the im- 
lortant step because they thouglit that by so 
loiiig they would better meet tlie objections of 
ig'id Churcli people Lo a purely ehictive episcopney. 

I. The Free Church of England.—d’lie Free 
Church of ITigland is a Protestant Episcopal 
Cliurch, which, as regards orders, doc.triiie, and 
worshi]), takes outside the F>stahUsbed (Tmrch a 
Hisition similar to that of the Evangelical jiarty 
vitbiii. The Oxford Movement ig.v.), as it is 
generally called, which, according to Cardinal 
Newman, was started on 141 h *Iuly 1833, in order 
arouse the clergy of the Church of bhigland from 
die cold, apathetic condition into whicli tliey had 
'alien, led to the formation of tlio FTeo Church of 
England, as an edective antidote to the advanced 
sacerdotal teaching of the uioiieers of the rituali.stii! 
canifiaign—the eminent clergymen of the (diureli 
f England who had dived deei>ly into early 
I’atri.stie teaching and ]ire-Refonuatiou praiddces — 
find the materialistic exaggeration.s of their im¬ 
mediate successors, who did not possess the scholar¬ 
ship, sanity, or oersonal piety of such men as 
Kehle, Pusey, Ward, and Faber, hut who far 
suiqiassed them in zeal. 

For a decade there had been simmering among 
the loyal Evangelical clergy an opinion, whicli 
gradually deepened and wiiierieii in larger and 
in even outsiile eirides, that something ellec.tive 
should lie done to counteract the rapidly spreading 
sacerdotal movement. In 1843 matters were 
brought to a head, and precipitated the formation 
of tlie Free Church of England. 

The see of Exeter was presided over by Henry 
Philljiotts, who was a strong High Churchman, a 
strenuous controversialist; and, holding Cyprianic 
views as to the Divine authority of the ej>is<’opal 
office, to which he did not hesitate to give cllect in 
his diocese, he was at times in serious conflict with 
one or another of his clergy. In Church history 
(1847) he is well known by his attempt to stretch 
ecclesiastical law by imposing an unheard-of test 
upon George Cornelius Gorham, a third wrangler 
and a F'cllowof Queen’s College, Cambridge, before 
instituting him to the vicarage of Brampford-Sjicke, 
Exeter, to which he had been appointed by Lord 
Chancellor Cottenham. James Shore had for ten 
years been the esteemed minister of Bridgetown 
Chapel-of-Ease. A new vicar, on coming into 
resiaence, informed him tliat his nomination to 
the Episcopal chapel could not bo renewinl ; and 
the bishop withdrew his licence and declined to 
state his reasons for so doing. The Duke of 
Somerset, on being memorialized by 800 members 
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of the congregation, decided to re-open It, hat this 
time without the hisliop’s licence. Shore wrote 
formally, and, as he thought, legally, resigning 
his position in the Church of England ; and on 
I4th April 1844 he again preached in the chapel to 
his old well-beloved congregation ; but this time 
as a chirgyman in the Free Church of England. 
The bishop of Exeter, believing as a High Church¬ 
man in the indelibility of Holy Orders, because, 
when they are conferred, a special spiritual grace, 
mysteriously handed dowm from the apostle.s, i.s 
ex opere operato then imparted by the ordaining 
bishop, which can only be sinned away by the 
recipient, promptly instituted proceedings against 
Shore. The law, as it then stood, was in tlie 
bishop’s favour. Notwithstanding this, Shore 
again preached at S|)a Fields Cliajad on 9th March 
1849; and, wlicn lie came down from the pulpit, 
he was arrested hy two oflicers of the ecclesiastical 
court for non-payment of the bishop’s co.sts. Here¬ 
upon Thomas E. Thoreshy, the minister of Spa 
Fields Cliapel, London, inserted an advertisement 
in the Titnes, calling for a meeting at Exeter Hall 
‘ to confer as to tlu^ best means of altering tlie law 
under which the Kev. James Shore had been com¬ 
mitted ; and of ellecting his immediate liberation.’ 
At that nuieting 5000 men were jire^cnt, and one 
of the speakers signilicantly declared ‘that by 
God’s help there would be a Church in which the 
Bishojis would not be able to play such jiranks. 

It was Thoreshy who thus spoke, and from hence 
forth he devoted his sound judgment, strong in 
tellectual powers, and scholarly attainments to the 
estahlisiimont of the FTee Church of England. 
Advice was sought, friends were consulted, and 
the draft of a plan, which he discovered among 
the documents in the possession of the Counte.ss 
of Huntingdon (but wnicli the Countes.s did not 
live to execute), formed the basis of a constitution, 
or deed poll, wliicli was submitted to some of the 
leading Evangelical clergymen and ministers of 
the Connexion inviting suggestions, imi>rovements, 
and criticisms, in order to secure as thorough and 
complete a Church polity as possil)le, moulded 
strictly ufion N'f antliority. Fourteen years of 
the prime of his life did Thoreshy give to the work 
wliich he had taken in hand and on which he had 
set his heart. The plan took <iefinite sliape in the 
year 1803, when at the annual conference of the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion (g.v.), Iield 
on 24tli June at Spa Fholds Cliapel, the ‘ FTee 
Churcli of Fmgland ’ was formally organized and 
duly inaugurated by the jiassing of a resolution 
setting forth the position of the Connexion and 
the reasons which led to the adoption of the title 
of ‘ The Free Church of England.’ The long jire- 
anihle to the resolution, alter alluding to the 
circumstances under which the Countes.s of Hunt¬ 
ingdon’s Connexion came into existence, goes on 
to say ; 

‘Whereas by a solemn statement made by the Oountess's 
devisees, the Connexion was declared to be essentially in the 
main, as to its doctrine and liturgy, one with the Church of 
England ; and as to its go\ eminent, whilst allowing the distinct¬ 
ness and separate government of the several congregations, was 
held to he Presbyterian and Episcopal : and whereas the con- 
reflations in the Connexion have, for the most part, borne a 
istinetive character Inasmuch as they have used with slight 
mcsiiflcations the Liturgy of the Church of England, and in 
their general action have been subject to a general guidance of 
I'resbyters, under the guidance of a I’resident Bishop: and 
whereas in the nubile mind of Great Britain, there is a demand 
for the sound doctrine expressed in the general sense of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, to he held in 
connexion with a Revised Liturgy of the Book of Common 
Prayer: and whereas the Connexion cannot change either its 
form or name ; and the trusts contained in the several deeds 
u]>on which the existing Chapels are settled cannot be altered 
without a vesting order from the Court of Chancery or the 
Charity Commissioners, etc. ; it is therefore resolved by the 
Conference, for the perpetuation and development of the prin¬ 
ciples on which the Connexion is founded, that it is highly 
expedient from this time that any new Churches, and Congrega¬ 


tions gal lured in them, shall he known as “The Free Church 
of England,” holdjiig the Doctrines, and governed by the Laws, 
Regulations, and Declarations hereinafter stated.' 

The law.s, etc., liere referred to formed the con¬ 
stitution of the F>ee Church of Eiij.,daMd, and were 
linally embodied in a deed poll, which was duly 
ref^istered in the High Court of Chancery on 31st 
Aug. 1863. 

Largely in consequence of the action of the 
bishop of Exeter in pursuing Shore from one 
ecclesiastical court to another, incurring ruinous 
costs which it was quite impossible for Shore to 
discharge, and then imprisoning him for not payin«^ 
them, the Free Church of England spread, and 
new churches in dili’crerit parts of En/^land were 
opened—among others, St. James’s Free Church of 
Faigland, Grosvenor Place, Exeter, and Christ 
Church, Portland Street, Ilfracombe, the eongrega- 
tion of which had as its minister Benjamin Ihiee, 
who was at one time a member of the Counte.ss of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, and who siib.seqiiently 
became the first bishop of the F'ree Church of 
England. 

For tliree years in succession Price had 
held the iiigh office of president of the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion, and in that capacity 
had acted a.s its representative at ordinations and 
similar fiinetioris. But, as it was considered hy 
tlie members of the conference to be simply a dis¬ 
tinguished office, no servii-e of consecration was 
held or deemed to he desirable. But the presi¬ 
dent of the Connexion was also at the same time 
ipso facto the bishop of the Free Church of 
Fhigland, and among the meml^rs tlieimsehes tlie 
demand grew that the head of the Church should 
bear a more thoroughly ecclesiastical title than 
‘ president’—one wliich would convey to outsiders 
the idea of ejiiscopacy. I’liis internal desire found 
expression when, in 1868, St. John’s Church, 
Tottington, Bury, Lancasliire, was opened, and 
public announcement was made that it would be 
coiLsecrated by the Kev. lienjaniin Price, ‘ Bishop 
Primus’ of the Free Cliurcli of England. On that 
eventful occasion the title was used for the first 
time—against Price’s knowledge or desire, it is 
true. It was felt that the term ‘president’ did 
not appeal to Cliureli-])eople, whereas ‘ hi.shop ’ 
was tlioroiiglily understood by ‘ the man in the 
street.’ Tlie anomalous position in which FTice 
found himself was this, tliat as executive officer 
he had to perform episcopal duties, without 
havitm been consecrated ‘by men who have 
publicK authority given to them’ to do so. Many 
evangelical clergymen, nevertheless, became 
warmly attached to the new movement; and their 
adhesion gave it a more distinctly Cliurcli cliar- 
acter. This was emphasized by the following 
manifesto, which in 1873 was signed by over 50 
influential clergymen; 

*1. —We, the uiidersijfned Clergymen of the Church of 
England, hereby declare our solemn coiivirlion that it is essen¬ 
tial to maintain the distinctive Protestant character of our 
Church. 

2. —We have noticed with alarm the tendency of the late 
“ Bennett Judgment" to lower that character, and to establish 
a compromise unworthy of our old Reformers and their tradi¬ 
tions. The adoption of the principle that what our fonnularies 
do not In express terms condemn, they must be considered to 
allow, points to the conclusion that those who hold the doc¬ 
trines of Rome have only to disguise them in sophi.stical 
subtleties and non-natural language in order to make their 
position tenable. We consider this a state of things fraught 
with dangerous consequences to the Church at large. 

3. —We hold flrmly that Romish errors, against which some 
of the Articles of the Church of England most emphatically 
protest, may not on any account be 8an<;tioned. 

4. —We lament exceedingly that Romish and Ritualistic prac¬ 
tices and doctrines have made sensible progress of late years, 
in spite of all efforts which have been put forth to check them. 

6.—We regard it as indispensable that objectionable passages 
in the Book of Common Prayer, which have been founa to pro¬ 
mote such practices and doctrines, should be removed. 

6.—We look In vain for any sign of Liturgical Revision by 
authority in the Established Church. 
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7.—We have, therefore, determined, at this grave criaig, to 
express an open sympathy with those kindred Chur<‘h bodies in 
England and Ireland which have made Revision of the Prayer- 
book a leading question. We allude to the Disestablished 
Church of Ireland and to the Free Church of England. With¬ 
out pledging ourselves to the details of their respective arrange¬ 
ments, w« shall be glad henceforth to act in friendly co¬ 
operation with both these bodies for the repression of Ritualism. 

8*—We unhesitatingly approve the union of Church and 
State, and do not advocate secession ; but we cannot ignore the 
fact that some clergymen have determined othervvise; and 
unless some decisive step be taken to maintain the Protestant 
principles of the Reformation, we fear that many of the Laity 
may practically fall away from our Church, as sheep without a 
shepherd.’ 

The above declaration was drawn up by Edward 
Vesey Bli^b, son of the Earl of Darnley and vicar 
of Birling, Kent. 

As the movement spread, it became more impera¬ 
tive that Brice sliould be con.secratcd, according to 
Church order, witli tlie accompaniment of ‘laying 
on of hands,’ according to apostolic cu.stom. In 
March 1874 tlie Free Church of England made a 
friendly .suggestion to the Reformed Epi.scopal 
Church of America, which had lately been 
organized, that the two Churches, inasmuch 
as their principles and doctrines were identical, 
should be united. The proposition was warmly 
entertained, and a federative union was arranged 
—the hisho[)S and clergy of eitlier Church to be 
eligible to attend and vote at all meetings. 
One of the bi.shops of the American CImreh, 
Edward Cridge, of British Columbia, an English¬ 
man, and at one time a dean in the Chundi of 
England, came to England to visit his friend.s; 
and, at the speidal request of the Reformed Church 
of America, supplied that which seemed to ortho¬ 
dox Cliundi people to he lacking in the episcopacy 
of the Free Church of England by publicly con¬ 
secrating Bi.shop l*rice, by prayer and the ‘ laying 
on of hand.s,’ to his sacred odice. In time this 
union was allowed to lapse, and the Free Church 
of England is not now nttiliated with any American 
Church. 

The Free Church of England is free (1) to go into 
any parish to preach the gospel, although, as a 
matter of practice, she does not do so, unless invited; 
(2) to u.se tlie Book of Common Frayer, from which 
passages wliich are interpreted to confer ‘absolv¬ 
ing and retaining ’ powers on the clergy have 
been expunged ; (3) from State control, under 
which ee-clesiasliital questions are surrounded with 
restrictions and ditlic.ulties ; (4) to hold communion 
with other denominations, on the ground that the 
Church of Christ is one. ‘ Multi illi unuin corpus 
suinus in Christo’ (Ro 12’). 

In its uncompromising Protestantism the Church 
denies (1) that the Church of Christ exists only in 
one order or form of ecclesiastical polity ; (2) that 
Chri.stian ministers are ‘ priests ’ in another .sense 
than that in which all believers are a ‘royal 
priesthood’ ; (3) that the Lord’s Table is an altar 
on which the oblation of the Body and Blood of 
Christ is ottered anew to the Father ; (4) that the 
presence of Clirist in the Lord’s Supper is a presence 
in the elements of bread and wine ; and (5) that 
regeneration is inseparably connected with Holy 
Baptism. 

2. The Reformed Episcopal Church in the 
United Kingdom, otherwise called the Reformed 
Church of England.—The earliest settlers in the 
United States of America (Virginia) in 1607 were 
members of the Church of England, and therefore 
naturally desirous of having a bishop in canonical 
Church order for ordinations, contirniations, etc. ; 
but tlieir applications for the privilege were 
courteously declined, or postponed, oy the English 
archbi.shops. In 1784, however, their wish was 

artly met by the consecration at Aberdeen of 

amuel Seabury, rector of St. Peter’s, New York, 
by three bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scot¬ 


land (Robert Kilmour, Artliur Petrie, and John 
Skinner). The colonists thus had a bishop of their 
own ; but nevertheless they were not completely 
satisfied. A renewed request of the descendants 
of the first English emigrants, that a colonial 
clergyman, whom they might elect, should be con¬ 
secrated, so that the union with the old country 
might be strengthened and the Church creed of 
their fathers followed by their children’s children, 
was favourably entertained ; and on 4th Feb. 
1787 the archbishop of Canterbury (John Moore), 
assisted by the archbishop of York (William 
Markham) and the bishoi)s of Bath and Wells 
(Charles Moss) and Peterborough (John Hinch- 
lille), consecrated in liis chapel at Lambeth 
Palace, first William White, of IVnnsylvania, and 
imnuidiately afterwards :5amnel l^rovoost, of New 
York, as bishops. Tliiee > ars later (U)th Sept. 
1790) Janies Madison, jircMilcnt of William and 
Mary College, Virginia, was consecrated at Lam¬ 
beth by the anJibishopof Canterbury (John Moore), 
as-sisted by the bisliops of London (B. Porteous) 
and Rochester (J Thomas). The first episcopal 
consecration in Americai took place on 17th Sept. 
1792, wlien Thomas John Claggett was consecrated 
in New York bisliop of Maryland, by bisliops 
White, Piovoost, Seabnry, and Madi.son. The 
co-operation of Seabury invested this consecration 
with prime importance, as it joined the two sources 
of orders, the Scottish and English, in the Pro¬ 
testant Kpiscojial Church of America. On 15th 
Nov. 18(56 Ceorge David Cummins, rector of Trinity 
Church, (Jhicago, was consecrated at Christ Church, 
Louisville, by the presiding bishop, John Henry 
Hopkins, of Vermont (who was assi.sted by six 
other bishops of the American Church), and ap¬ 
pointed sunragan bishop of Kentucky. In the 
autumn of 1873 the Evangelical Alliance held in 
New York its annual Convention, which was ter¬ 
minated by a united communion service in the 
Presbyterian Church in Madison Square, in which 
Bishop Cummins, the dean of Canterbury (R. 
Payne Smith), and Canon Fremantle took pro¬ 
minent part. The hishop of Zanzibar (W. G. Tozer) 
and other extremists veliemently denounced these 
eminent clergymen, and charged them with infring¬ 
ing ecclesiastical law in partitupating in the sacra¬ 
ment of the Lord’s Suiqier administered in a Non¬ 
conformist chui ch. Keenly sensitive to the attacks 
made on him through the public press, and alarmed 
at the sjiread of ritualistic innovations in his own 
diocese, which, with the limitations imposed upon 
him as a sulVragan bishop, he was unable to stem, 
be resigned on 10th Nov. 1873 his position in the 
Prote.stant Epi.scopal Church of America ; and 
three weeks afterw'ards organized the ‘ Reformed 
Episcopal Church of America.’ On 14th Dec. 
1873 he Cl III sec rated Charles Edw'ard Cheney as a 
bishop in the new Church ; and on 24th Feb. 1874 
he consecraUid William R. Nicholson to the same 
high ottice, both at Kentucky. Generally speak¬ 
ing, these Church incidents would hardly have 
passing interest, and the record of them might be 
considered merely trifling ; but to a Church claim¬ 
ing to possess the historic episcopate they are of 
supreme coiLsequence. 

Information concerning the inauguration of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church of America reached 
England through the usual channels, and led to a 
missionary movement on similar Church lines in 
this country, under the charge of T. Iluband 
Gregg, formerly vicar of E. Ilarborne, Biniiing- 
ham; in the following year a Geneial Synod for 
Great Britain and IrSand was formed, with the 
right of self-government. In 1894 it was re¬ 
organized with P. X. Eldridge as presiding bishop ; 
and ‘ Constitutions and Canons ’ were drawn up and 
agreed upon. 
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No good purpose would be served by reviving 
memories of the objections made as to ‘ form or 
service ’ at the consecration of Bishop Cummins, 
and ‘intention,’ and other trivialities, which 
marred the (liscussions in the first instance ; suffice 
it to say tliat the lieformcd Episcopal Church of 
Great Britain, altliougli it possesses, eaually with 
the Churcl) of England, all that, from tne extreme 
Chtirclnnan’s point of view, is necessary for valid 
episcopal orders, yet in strongest terms repudiates 
tlie teaching that the sacraments of Holy Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are mechanicaliy operative 
as channels of spiritual grace, when administered 
by a ‘priest’ ‘lawfully called’ and ‘episcopally 
ordained.’ It declares lor three orders of ministry, 
i.e. bishops, presbyters, and deacons, but fully 
recognizes that the ministry of the Word and 
sacraments of Nonconformist Churches is of equal 
value with that of the Episcojial. It was founded 
to maintain the Ev^angelicaI principles of the IVo- rin 
testant Beforination ,* the Holy Scriptures form its 
sole rule of faidi and practice; the Book of 
Common Prayer being used at divine service, it 
is liturgical in its worship ; the government, 
although epis(;opal, is vested in a General Synod, 
composed of bishops and |)reshyters, together with j 
two Jay representatives from eacli of the affiliated 
congregations ; it is a refuge for members of tlie 
Established Church who are distressed by un 
authorized ritual in their parish churches ; and, 
being free from State patronage and contiol, it is 
legally able to Jiold fellowship with all Evangelical 
Churches, and delights to do so. 

Litrraturb.—B. Aycrigrgr, Meinoirn of the lleformed Epi- 
acopal Church, New York, IH7ti; Constihitioug and Canom of 
the Jtefonned Efnffci>pal Church, lA>ridon, 1894; F. S. Merry- 
weather. Ihst. vf the Free Church of England, do. 1873; Pidl 
Deed Canone and ligelawa of the Free Church of En<fland, 
Puhlicalion Dcpartnu nt of the Free Church of Kntrland. Bury 
Lancashire, ^18; Hevined Prayer Hook of the Free Church 
orAmgand, do. 1916; A. E. Price, Organisation of the Free 
Church England, do. 1910; G. H. Jones, The Doctrines and 
Polay.do.im. G. ilUO,, 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. - See 

Prbsbvtekianlsm. 

REFORM JUDAISM,— See Liberal Juda¬ 
ism. 

REGALIA.—The word ‘ regalia ’ is not found in 
ciassicaJ Latin bearing its present meaning. We 
meet with it, however, in the 12tli cent, in the work 
of the monki.sh chronicler, William of Malmesbury, 
de G^tis Jicgum Angloi'um,^ in wiiich, after describ¬ 
ing the coronation of Emperor Henry v. by Pope 
asc la II., he says that after the ceremony the fwnfrkxr c. j • 

pope laid aside his sacGrdotalia and the emperor audin Bima a sacred brown horse 

Ls regaUa. In English the words ‘regale^ and Malay 

regalia at first bore the meaning of royal prero- “’I® nature of talismans on whicJ 

gatives. The word‘regale’in particularwKd ‘^e aafetv of th„ . . 

!!■ *''*® pr"’>>«Kes enjoyed for centuries by the 
kings of France of receiving tlie revenues of vacant 
sees and abbacies and of presenting to benefices 
which were dependent on them. By the 17th cent 
had alreildy become at^ 
tached to the word ‘regalia,’ while the singular 

The articles 


confer upon their possessors the right to the 
throne. 

I. Royal fetishes.—More than twenty years ago 
G. Frazer, in his Lectures on the Early History of 
the King shit), called attention tothesacreil character 
of the kingly office among primitive, serni-civilized, 
and, in a lesser degree, civilized peoples; and he 
inferred that, if it could be traced to its ultimate 
origins, it w ould be found to be identical witli that 
of the prie.st, shaman, or medicine-man.* In its 
main outlines this hyjjotliesis appears to be irre¬ 
fragable. We must then exjiect to find among 
primitive peoples a resemblance betw'een the royal 
insignia and tlie magical apparatus of tlie medicine¬ 
man. In this quest we are not di.sai>pointed, for 
we find that among the Malays tlie magidan 
possesses insignia analogous to the regalia, both in 
tact bearing the same name {kahisaran).^ In the 
Northern New Hebriiles, according to K. H. Cod- 
rington, chieftainship is not in tlieory hereilitary, 
hut becomes .so in practice, lus a chief hands on to 
his .son his charms and magic stones, containing the 
mana on wliicli the cliieltainsliip depends.* The 
dependence of the royal authority on the po.s.se.ssion 

I of certain fetishe.s is fouml in its most extreme 
form in S. E. Asia and the Malay Archipelago. 

In S. Celebes it is .said actually to reside in the 
regalia. 

n short,' says Frazer, ‘the repalia reijfn, and the princes 
are merely their representatives. Hence whoever happens to 
possess the re^^alia i.s rejfurded by the people as their lawful 
kiiiff. For exam])Iv, if a deposed monarch contrives to keep 
the regalia, his former suhj<>cts remain loial to him in their 
hearts, and look upon his sucees-sor as a u.surper who Is to be 
obeyed only in so far as he ejin e.xac,t obedience by force. And 
on the other hand, in an iiiHurrection (he first aim of the rebels 
is to seize the regalia, for if they can only make themselves 
masters of them, the authority of the sovertdj'n is ifone. In 
short, the re^^alia are here fetishes, which confer a title to the 
throne and control the fate of the kini^dom. Houses are huilt 
for them to dwell in, as if they were living creatures ; furniture 
weapons, and even lands are assigned to them. Like the ark 
of Hod, they are carried with the army to battle, and on various 
occasions the people propitiate them, as if they were gods by 
pra.iyr and sacrifice and by smearing them with blood. Some 
of them serve us in.strumerits of divination, or are brought 
forth in times of public disaster for the purpose of staying the 
evil, wh.ateier It may be. For example, when plague is rife 
among men or beasts, or when there is a pro.spect of dearth, the 
Boogmeoso bring out the regalia, smear them with buffalo's 
blood, and carry them about. For the moat part these fetishes 
are heirlooms of which the origin is forgotten ; some of them 
are said to have fallen from heaven. Popular tradition traces 
the foundation of the oldest sUtes to the discovery or acciuisi- 
tion of one of these miraculous objects—it may be a stone, a 
wood, a friiit, a weapon, or what not, of a peculiar 
shape or colour. Often the original regalia have disappeared 
m course of time, but their place is Uken by the various articles 
Were bestowed on them, and to which the 
people have transferred their pious allegiance.' * 

In Loowoo, on the south coast of the Celebes. 

Bima a sacred brown horse, 
lalays 

7 a ''y." umisiiians on which 

the safety of the State depends, and are clearly 
bound up with the sanctity of the king. 

sanSv^of^hhi considered sacred, but the 

rec-aIia^andti*«i^!*Jh ® beli^eved to communicate itself to his 
regalia and to slay those who break the royal taboos Tims it 
18 firmly believed that any one who seriously offends the roval 

wL wTorw obJ«!t.or the re^l'ro? 

of rovX^ wm h. w ‘osiftol* or privilegee 

u ^ daulat, %,e. struck dead, by a quasi. 

Similar tabus on the wearing of royal robes are 
.partsof the world. In Japs 


in alUhrdifl-“''™r'f" -sih-ia of k^gshf; 

in all the diflorent stages of human culture have of 

course varied enormously in character, and it would 

oe impossible within the scope of an article like ’1"'’ "'’.'““'K o' royal roDes are 

the present to attempt to state the sicnilicance of “''“"ous parts of the world. In Japan any 

each of them. This ‘article is therefore restM W ^^e emperor’s clothes without h,^ 

to a brief discussion of their religious sSkm thrKTri‘" rP^ all 

an.l magical attributes in general, 'fhe S ‘ S.n..l«vi„ i„ ui;; . 

‘ regalia will not, however, be limited exclusively 
to objects worn and carried by king,s, but will 
ho extended to cover such material objects as 
I Itoll. Series, no, 90, 2 vole., London, 1887-89, p. 602. 


XI n L* . '' liuiii Bweiiiiigs all 

over the bo<Jy.« Similarly, in Fiji, dise^e U 

* See art. Kino (Introductory). 

I*•» rx)ndon, 1911, i. 862. 

* The Melanesinna, Oxford, 1891, n. 66. 

* DIP, pt. i. The Magic Art, i. 3^. 

* Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 23 f. 

® Pinkerton, Yayagee and Travels, London, 1808-14, rll. 717. 
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supposed to result from wearing a chief’s clothes. 
Among the Baganda so sacred were the king’s 
clothes that, wlien lie renewed tliem at the cere- 
luonies which were held for the nrolongation of his 
life, he deposited the old ones in a shrine of the 
god Mukasa.^ 

The articles comprising the regalia of Malay 
kingj. are of a very miscellaneous character. In 
Malacca they were a book of genealogical descent, 
a code of laws, a vest, and some weapons, among 
which there was generally a spear. In Perak and 
Selangor the regalia consisted largely of instru¬ 
ments of music. 

The regalia of the ‘ fire-king* and the ‘water- 
king’ in Cambodia—two mysterious individuals 
whose authority is of a purely spiritual character 
—are talismans, which would lose their efficacy if 
they were to leave the family, and for this reason 
the office is hereditary. One of these talismans is 
a magic sword. If it were drawn from its scahhard, 
awful cosmic catastroi)hes would ensue.“ The 
king of Cambodia, who occupies the position of 
temporal ruler within the connfry, sends an 
annual gift to the ‘ fire-king ’ of rich stufi's to wrap 
up the magic sword.® 

Royal and public talismans were well kmnvn in 
the ancient world. The most famous instance of a 
public talisman is of course the Palladium, an 
archaic wooden image of Athene on which the 
safety of the city of Troy was .sup[) 0 ‘=‘ed to depend. 

‘ In antiquity the Scythian kings treasured sacred a plough, 
a yoke, a hattle-axe, and a cup, all of gold, which were said to 
have fallen from iieaven ; they offered great gacnflces to these 
sai’.red things at an tvntiual festival ; and if tiie man in charge of 
them fell asleep under the open sky, it was believed that he 
would die within the year. The sceptre of king Agar emnon, 
or w’hat passed for such, was worshipped as a god at Chaeronea ; 
a man acted as priest of the sceptre for a year at a time, and 
sacrifices were offered to it daily. The golden lamb of Mycenae, 
on the ]»oases8ion of which, according to legend, the two rivals 
Atreua and Th^estes based their claim to the throne, may have 
been a royal talisman of this sort.'-* 

It is said that in Japan the imperial crown was 
fortnerly a sort of palladium. In an account 
written about tw'o centurie.s ago by Engelbrecht 
Kaempfer, physician to the Dutch embassy at the 
emperor’s court, we read : 

‘ In ancient times, he (the timperor) was obliged to sit on the 
throne for some hours every morning, w-ith the imperial crown 
oil his head, but to sic altogether like a statue, without stir- 
rhig either liands or feet, head or eyes, nor indeed an> part 
of nls body, bctyiuse, bv this means, it was thought that he 
could preserve peaee and tranquillity in his empire; for if, un¬ 
fortunately, he turned himself on one side or the other, or if he 
looked a good while towards any part of his dominions, it was 
apprehended that war, famine, fire, or some other great mis¬ 
fortune ^^a8 near at hand to desolate the country. But it 
having been afterwards discovered, that the imperial crown was 
the palladium, which by its immobility could preserve peace in 
the empire, it was thought expedient to deliver his imperial 
lerson, consecrated only to idleness and pleasures, from this 
iiirthensorne duty, and therefore the crown is at present 
placed on the throne for some hours every morning.'® 

The Mogul emperors, who were never crowned, 
used at times to sit with a crown su^iended over 
tlieir heads.® A native historian of India in the 
15lh cent, narrates the prevalence of a somewhat 
similar idea in that country, wliere the throne 
rather than its occupant was the chief object of 
veneration. 

‘ It is a singular custom in Bengal, that there is little heredi¬ 
tary descent in succession to the sovereignty. There is a throne 
allotted for the king ; there is, In like manner, a seat or station 
a8signe<l for each of the Amirs, Wasirs and Marisabdars, It is 
that throne and these stations alone which engage the reverence 
of the people of Bengal. A set of dependant-s, servants and at¬ 
tendants are annexed to each of these situations. When the 
king wishes to dismiss or appoint any person, whoever Is 
placed in the seat of the one dismissed is immediately attended 
and obeyed by the whole establishment of dependants, servants 


1 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 141. 
a pt. I , The Magic Art, ii. 5. 

8 Of. art. Ikdo-China, vol. vii. p. 228. 

4 OB^, pt. 1., The Magic Art, i. 866. » Pinkerton, loo. cit. 

« M. K. Ferlshta, The Hist, of Hindostan, tr. A. Dow, London, 
1812, U. 329 


and retainers annexed to the seat which he occupies. Nay, 
this rule obtains even as to the throne itself. Whoever kills the 
king and succeeds in placing himself on the throne is immedi- 
atefy acknowledged as king. . . . The people of Bengal say, 
“ We are faithful to the throne; whoever mis the throne, we 
are obedient and true to it.’”* 

The Egyptian kings also claimed a divine char¬ 
acter, being incarnations of Ilorus and Set.^ They 
claimed to hold their authority directly from 
heaven. 

‘ The sacred character of the royal house extended also to its 
insignia and attributes. The various crowns especially appear 
as sacred objects, which themselves possess divine powers, and 
Uie principal functionary in charge of the royal jewellery 
serves it in tho character of priest.’■> 

The crowns of the two k posses.sed a 

mystical cli.ir.'Lctcr, the wliii*' .own, which was 
the synilK)! of the king’s doiiii ion over the upper 
kingdom, being identilied witli the vulture-goddess 
Neklib(;t, and the red crown, which syiniiolized 
hi.s dominion over lower kingdom, being iden¬ 
tilied w'itli the smpent-godilcss Buto. In otlier 
parts of Africa the ^ egalia also possess a fetisliistic 
character. Among the Yorubas, a peoyile of the 
west coast, the royal crown is belie veil to be the 
residem-e of a spirit which requires jiropitiation. 
A few years ago the king of Ife sacrificed five 
sheep to it.'* Tlie throne is a feti.sh among the 
Asliantis and sacrifices are oii'ered to it, while 
among the llos, an Ewe-speaking tribe in Togoland, 
the king’.s jiroper throne is quite small and is 
hound with magic cords and kejit wrapped up in a 
sheeji's skin.® 

The ideas underlying these facts are of course 
quite foreign to modern and even mediaeval Europe. 
Nevertheless we may perhaps lind dim rcfle.xions 
of them in the mysterious atmosphere of sanctity 
which has attached itself to the two most cele¬ 
brated crowms of Europe—the holy Crown of JSt. 
Stephen, and tlie Iron Crown of Lombardy. The 
former, which is compounded of two crowns, one 
sent by Pope Sylvester ll. to St. Stephen, the first 
king of Hungary, in A.D. 1000, and tlie other sent 
by the Byzantine emperor, Michael Ducas, to King 
(ieisa in 1073, has throughout Hungarian history 
been a kind of national palladium, the kingdom 
itself being known as the ‘ Lands of the Sacred 
Crown,’and a Hungarian niagnate as ‘ membnim 
sacne coronm.’® When it was returned to Pres- 
hurg in 1790 by Joseph II., who six years earlier 
had caused it to be removed to Vienna, it was 
received with the greatest joy, triunij)lial arches 
being erected in its honour. It occuyues a posi¬ 
tion distinct from the king, who cannot exercise 
his constitutional prerogatives before his corona¬ 
tion, and, if he should die before the ceremony, his 
name is struck oil’ from the roll of kings. Though 
less famous than the Crown of St. Stephen, tne 
Iron Crown of Lombardy, which is kept at Monza, 
is received vvith royal honours on the rare occasions 
on which it appears in public. After the corona¬ 
tion of Charles V. it was not used again till the 
time of Napoleon I. On its way to Milan Cathedral 
for his coronation it was accompanied by an escort 
of the Old Guard, and a salvo of artillery was fired 
in its honour. Similarly on its way to Rome to 
accomymny the funeral cortege of Victor Emmanuel 
II., in 1878, it was received with royal honours on 
its journey through Italy, on which it was escorted 
by tlie cathedral chapter and the municipal council 
of Monza. 

2. Relics of dead kin^s as regalia.— Corporeal 
portions of deceased rulers often form tlie most 
imjiortant article of royal insignia. Since the 

1 H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India as told by its oun Historians, 
London, 1867-77. iv. 260. 

9 E. Meyer, Gesch. dea Altertuvns, 1.2 pt. li. [1909] §§ 199, 219. 

* A. Erinan, Handbook oj Egyytian Religion, Eng-, tr., p. 88. 

4 QB\ pt. 1., The Magic Art, i. 365. ® lb. 

® A. Vamb6ry, Hungary^ (Story of the Nations), London, 1897, 
p. 374. 
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king is the repository of tlie mnna^ or ‘ luck,’ of 
his people, it is nec‘(\ssary that there should be a 
kind of psychic continuity which must not be 
broken by the death of a ruler. In S. Celebes 
portions of the bodies of deceased rajahs actually 
confer the rij^lit to the throne. 

‘ Ainoiijf thp Sakalavas of southern Madagascar a vertebra of 
the neck, a nail, and a lock of hair of a deceased king are placed 
in a croro<lilc’8 tooth and carefully kept along with the similar 
relics of his juedeceshors in a house set apart for the purpose. 
The posseviHion of these relics constitutes the right to the 
throne. A legiliniale heir who should he deprived of them 
would lose all his authority over the people, and on the contrary 
a usurjier who should make himself master of the relics would 
be acknowledged king without dispute. It has sometimes 
happened that a relation of the reigning monarch has stolen 
the crocodile teeth with their precious contents, and then had 
himself proclaimed king.’ i 

When a king of the Panebian Lvbians died, bis 
head was cut oil, covered with golu, and deposited 
in a sanctuary. It is the eii.storii among tlie Masai 
for a chief to remove the skull of his predecessor’s 
body a year after burial, and to secrete it, at the 
same time ollei ing a sacrilice and a libation. 'I’lie 
possession of the skull is understood toconlirm his 
authority. 

‘ When the Alake or king of Abeokuta in West Africa dies, the 
nrin(M))al men decapitate his body, and placing t/ie head in a 
large earthen vessel deliver it to the new sovereiirn ; it becomes 
his fetish and he is hound to pay it honours. Similarlv, when 
the Jaga, or king- of Cassangc, in Angola, has departed tliis life, 
an otticia] extracts a tooth frotu the deceased monarch and 
jiresents it to his sm’cessor, w'ho depo.sit8 it along with the teeth 
of former kings in a box, which is the sole property of the* crown 
and without which no Jaga can legitimately exercise the regal 
power.’ 

It is said that among the Guanclies of tlte Canary 
Islands the fc.mur of the dead king constituted an 
important part of the regalia, and that the oath of 
allegiance taken by the chiefs to the new ruler 
was sworn upon it. Frazer believes that through 
the corporeal relic the soul of his predeces.sor is 
transferred to the new ruler. A somewhat dillerent 
theory lias heen maintained by Westermarck, who 
believes that it is not tlie soul of the dead ruler 
which becomes transferred, hut his 7nana, or holi¬ 
ness. 'I’he sultan of Morocco is enabled to transfer 
to another his hnrdht, or sanctity.^ 

3. Election of a king by means of the royal 
insignia.—In view of the griiat sanctity of the 
kingly ollice in the lower stages of culture, and 
the belief that the luck of the people is bound up 
with its holder, it is of course of vital nece.ssity 
that he wlio is most suitable should be elected to 
till it. In order to obtain supernatural ratiheation 
for the choice of a king, divination lias often heen 
resorted to ; sormdimes the actual symbols of 
royalty themselves serve as a medium, and some¬ 
times a particular object is kept for this purpose, 
whicli may not improperly, therefore, he termeil 
a part of tlie regalia. ’I’liis practice, though re¬ 
flecting a very primitive phase of thought, has 
remained in vogue even among peoples who have 
attained to a considerable mea.sure of civilization. 

In an old Transylvanian MarcJw.n, when the people assembled 
to choose a new ruler, they pla<'ed the crown upon a hillock, 
from wheiu^e it rose, floated into the air, and descended on the 
head of the future monarch. 

Another interesting example is found in ancient 
India. 

It 1« said that in BenarcH, when a king died, four lotus- 
coloured horses were \oked to a festive carriage, on which were 
displaced the five emhlema of royalty (swooi^ parasol, diadem, 
slipper, and fan). This was sent out of a gate of the city, and 
a priest hade it proceed to him who had sullicierit merit to rule 
the kingdom.'* 

The Ida Fail, as the stone on which the early 
kings of Leinster were crowned wa.s called, wliich 
legend has identified with the English Coronation 

* pt. ili., Th( Dying Ovd, liOndon, 1911, p. 202, 

a Ib. p. 203. 

* E. A. Weatermarck, ‘The Killing of the Divine King,’ Man, 
viil. f 1908J 22, 24. 

< The Jdtakas, no. 446 (ed. E. B. Cowell, Cambridge, 1896- 
1907, Iv. 26). i 


Stone brought by Edward I. from Scone, is said 
to have recognized the destined king by roaring 
when he stood upon it. It seems not impossible 
that similar animistic or animatistic beliefs may 
have once been attached to the ‘ King’s Stone’ at 
Kingston-on-Thames on which the Anglo-Saxon 
kings were crowned, and to the Curomition Stone 
of the kings of Sweden at Upsala. A curious story 
of tlie power of a sacred stone to determine tlie 
succession to the throne is related of a certain 
Scythian tribe. 

When a king died, a tribal assembly met on the hanks of the 
river Tanais to determine on a successor to the throne. In the 
river was a stone like a crystal, resembling in shape a man 
wearing a crown. Whoever was able to find It and produce it 
in the as-sembly became king. * 

The following story from Africa shows the pre¬ 
valence of similar ideas in that continent: 

‘ IVhen Dagara, the King of Karagwe, on the western shore 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza, died, he left behind him three sons, 
any of whom was eligible to the throne. The officers of state 
lit before them a small mystic drum. It was of trifling weight 
lit, being loaded with charms, no one could lift ft, save he to 
whom the ancestral spirits were inclined as the successor.'2 

4 . Symbols of kingship.—As soon as social dis¬ 
tinctions began to reveal tlumiselves in human 
.society—whiidi was of coui se at a very early stage 
in its evolfition—tliey would quite naturally be 
indicated by the wearing of certain ornament.s. 
Interments of the Paleolithic Age show the wide¬ 
spread use of teeth and shells for decorative 
purposes, hut it i.s impossible to draw any certain 
inferences from them as to the wearer’s rank. 
Among the remains of the llronze and Early Iron 
Ages in Eurojie we find tores, rings, and bracelets 
of gold as well as tho.se of baser metals, and we 
may perhaps assume with sofiie degree of sjifety 
that they were made for the chiefs. AVe know, of 
course, very little of the dress of the pre-historic 
peoples of Europe, though a few fragments of 
xvoven stulI have been found among the remains 
of the lake-dwellings {qAh) of Switzerland. Prob¬ 
ably the costume of eliiefs dillered little from that 
of ordinary persons, apart from their more solid 
ornaments. A royal costume may indicate that 
its wearer is the representative of a god. Nararnsin 
carried two horns on his lielmet, signifying his 
divine character.* 

‘The vestments of early kings of England,’says J. R. Planchii, 

‘ on state occasions do not appear to have dillered from their 
ordinary apparel, unless occasionally the materials may have 
heen more costly.’"* 

In some jiarts of tlie world a certain colour is 
emblematic of royalty. Among the Malays the 
royal colour is yellow, the privilege of wearing 
which is shared by the magician. In ancient 

Persia the Great King wore a robe of purple. 
Tliis colour was adoptetl by the Macedonian kings 
after the conquests of Alexander the Great. 
Purple was also a royal colour among the Etruscans. 
The paludamentum of the Roman emperor, a 
military mantle analogous to the Greek 
was of purjile, and tlie expre.ssion sumere purpuram 
became equivalent to mounting the throne, while 
tlie anniversary of the emperor’s accession was 
called natalis purpurce. 

At the present day an ornamented club, a girdle 
of feathers in the Pacific, a string of boar’s teetli 
in New Guinea, throughout S. Asia the umbrella, 
and in Ashanti a gold axe, are insignia of chieftain- 
hip. A small battle-axe was also carried by high 
ollicials in ancient Egypt.® Among European 
peoples they usually include the following orna¬ 
ments : crown, sceptre or stall, sword, and ring. 
The regalia may gradually acquire a special 

1 FL xiv. [1903] 48; Plut. de Fluv. xiv. 8. 

2 E. S. Hartland, Ritual and Belief, London, 1914, p. 817. 

* Meyer, § 402. 

* Cyclopedia qf Costume, 2 vols., London, 187fi-79, 8,v. * Bobe.’ 

® Erinan, Life in Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1894, 

p. 78. 
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sanctity as the relics of some kingly saint or 
national hero. Thus the ancient regalia of 
h^ngland, which were destroyed under the Common¬ 
wealth in 1649,1 were venerated as relics of St. 
hid ward, by whom they were believed to have been 
worn. The regalia oi Hungary are regarded as 
relics of St. Stephen. The imperial and French 
regalia were to some extent relics of Charlemagne. 

The English regalia consist of St. Edward’s 
crown, the imperial crown, the sceptre with the 
dovs, the 8 cej)tre with the cross, St. Edward’s 
^rtatt’, the orb, the gold spurs, the sword of State, 
and the second and third swords, and the curtana, 
or sword of mercy. The regalia of the Holy 
Roman Empire consisted of (hiarlemagne’s crown, 
his dalmatic embroidered with large crowns, the 
golden apple or globe, Charlemagne’s sword, his 
golden sceptre, tlie imperial cloak embroidered 
with eagles, the buskins, gh)ves, and the hereditary 
crown of Rudolf ll. The French regalia included 
the crown said to have been given by Pope Leo ill. 
to Charlemagne, Charlemagne’s sword, called 
‘ Joyeuse,’ a sceptre six feet high, the hand of 
justice, and Charlemagne’s spurs, vestments, dal¬ 
matic, tunic, buskins or sandals, and mantle. The 
Scottish regalia included a crown, s(reptre, and 
sword.^ It seems to have been the custom for the 
English kings to be buried in their coronation 
robes, as was shown at the opening of Edward l.’s 
tomb in 1774. Owing to this [)ractice, there 
existed, of course, no liereditary royal robes in 
England as in some other countries. 

The most important regalia of the khalifahs 
were the supposed relics of the Prophet — his 
striped cloak (durdu/i), his ring, his stall’, and his 
sword.* They are said to have been dug up in 
A.H. 132, and to have been brought to Constanti¬ 
nople in the reign of Sedim I. (1512-21), who on his 
conquest of Egypt forced the last of the'Abbasid 
khalifahs to make over his rights to him. There 
seems, however, little chan(!e that they are genuine, 
as, even supj)Osing that the story of their being 
dug up is true, they would probably have perished 
when Baghdad was taken by the Mongols in A.D. 
1258. As the origin and symbolism or the crown 
have already been dealt with,^ they need not be dis¬ 
cussed here, but something may be said of some of 
the other more prominent insignia of royalty. 

5 . The sceptre.—John Seluen, in his Titles of 
Ilonor,^ says ; 

‘ For the Srepter, some testimoriiefl make It an ancienter 
Eiisi^Mie of a King than the Crown or Diadem la. Justin (or 
rather Trogus I'ompeius) seems to donie that the old Kings of 
Rome had any Diadems ; but that instead of them they carried 
Scepters. So I conceive him ii) those words spoken of the age 
of those Kings, “ Per ea adhuc temi>ora reges hastua pro Dia- 
demate hahebant, qnas Oraici .Sckctra dixere." For their 
Diadems, enough alreadie. Hut it is most deer that both in 
prophan and holy writers the scepter is much ancienter (as It 
was attributed to a King) than either Crown or l)ia<Jern.’ 

It is probable that the anccHtor of the sceptre is 
far older than even Selden imagined. Possibly it 
is to be found as early as the old Stone Age. A 
shaft of reindeer’s horn perforated at its broader 
end by one or more cylindrical holes has been found 
in certain Aiirignacian and Lower Magdalenian 
deposits in France. In its later form it is decor¬ 
ated with incised designs. Gabriel de Mortillet, 
iKilieving it to be a ceremonial object, gave it the 
question-begging name of bdton de comrnande- 
ment.^ Among the chiefs and medicine-men of 
the Plains Indians of N. America carved batons 

1 Previous to the Commonwealth there existed in England 
duplicate seta of regalia—the relics of St. Edward, >^th which 
each king wm crowned, which were kept at Westminster, and 
a new set made for the use of each king, which were kept in 
the Tower. 

a Taylor, Ths Olory of Regality^ p. 88 f. 

9 Mas'udi, Muruj al-Dhahab (‘^Golden Meadows'), tr. O. 
Barbier de Meynard and P. de Oourteille, Paris, 1881-77, vi. 77. 

4 See art. Crown. # 2nd ed., p. 176. 

* gee art. Staitf. 


served as emblems of authority. Their use was 
forbidden to ordinary persons.^ More recently the 
resemblance of the bdton de coimnandeuient to the 
arrow-.straightener of the Eskimo has been pointed 
out.'-* Neither in Greek nor in Latin is the word 
‘sceptre’ {a-Krjirrpov, scipio) used exclusively of a 
royal emblem, and from this we may infer that in 
origin it did not ditler from other stall’s, but that 
in very early days a common implement was put 
to a ceremonial use. The aKrjirTpov was a staff 
insed in Greece by old men ; the scipio was a wand 
carried by magistrates in Home. Mommsen* 
regards the story related by Livy of the senator 
M. Papirius stiiking the (Janl with his scei)tre as 
unhistorieal. 1 hat a stall was an emblem of 
kingly rank during the monarcliical period we 
know from the well-known expression of Horner, 
(TKrfTTTovxoL fia(TL\rjes The (tk?)tttpov wa.s handed 
down from father to son. At Rome the augur’s 
baton, or Iituiis, was a stick curved like a sliepliei d’.s 
crook at the uj»per end. ’I'lie lituus with which 
Romulus is sanl to have divide<l the city into 
regions wa.s believed to have been miiaculonsly 
pre.servod at the burning of Rome by the Ganls in 
.390 n.C. 'I’be liticus was probably of Etruscan,® 
and therefore ultimately of Asiatic, origin. The 
Hittite priest-king is represented cari’ying a re¬ 
versed littnts. A crook was also part of the 
insignia of the Egyptian king.s.® Pliny uses litmis 
as synonymous with scipioJ The magistrate 
appeared in the triumjrhal (;ar in the processus 
consaluris at the games, bearing in bis hand an 
eagle-tipi)ed sceptre of ivory. 

* This, however, was an eml)Ioin of apotheosis, and unlike the 
other “ornainenta triuinphalia,” was never worn on other 
ocicasions during the life of the triuinphator, nor was it tiarried 
at hU funerai.’" 

On Etruscan and other coins Zeus holds an eagle- 
tipped scejitre, and on Cilician coins of the 4th 
cent. 11 ,C. Baal 'fais (Sandas) is abso represented 
holding one. The ivory sceptre tipped with an 
eagle which was carrie«l by the early kings of 
Rome is regarded Iry Cook as symbolizing the fact 
that the holder was an incarnation of Jujiiter.® 
All the Achtean chiefs had sceptres. Mention has 
already been made of the fact that Agamemnon’s 
sceirtre was worsbiirped at Cha?ronea. Ne.stor 
reminds Agamemnon that he bears the sceptre of 
Zeus in his capacity as judge.This appears to 
have been an oaken staff or spear {56p\)) of great 
sanctity. Cook believes that the royal sceptre 
which conferred the right of judgment was a con- 
ventionalize»l form of the oak of Zens.*^ 

‘ The god whom the Chaeroneans hojiour moat 1» the aoeptre 
which Homer saya IlephaestuH made for Zeus, and Zens gave 
to Hermea, and Hermes to Pelops, and I’eloi>3 bequeathed to 
Atreiis, and Atreus to Thvestes, from whom Agamemnon iiad 
it. Thi» sceptre they worship, riaming it a spear ; and that 
tliere is something divine ai)Out it is proved especially by tlie 
distinction it confers on its owners. The Uhaeroneans say that 
it was found on the l)ord€*r3 of their territory and of Panopeus 
in Phocis, and that the Phocians found gold along with it, hut 
Uiat they themselves were glad to get the 8ce))tre instead of the 
gold. I am )»erHuaded it was brought to Pltocis by Elentra, 
daughter of Agamemnon. There is no public temple Imdt for 
it, hut the man who acts as priest keeps the sceptre in his 
house for the year ; and sacrifices are offered to it dail.\, and a 
table is set beside it covered with all sorts of flesh and cakes.’ h* 

The veneration of stall’s is world-wide. Hector 
and Priam raise their sceptres while taking an 
oath.** Achilles also swears by a herald’s stall'. 

1 Bull. SO DE [1907], pt. i. p. 136. 

2 W. J. Solias, Ancient Httnters^, London, 1915, p. 305. 

3 Hoin. St.aaL'trccht'i, Leipzij^, 1876-77, 1. 140. * 11. ii. 86. 

8 Daremherjjf-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Lituus.' 

« Erman, L\fe in Ancient Egypt, p. 60. 

7 J. Garstang, The Land oj the Hittites, Ix)ndon, 1910, pp 
217, 229 ; HN xxviii. 4. 

8 Smith, Diet, of Or. andRoin. Antiquities^, Ixindon, 1890-01, 
f.w. * Stjeptrum.’ 

» FL xvi. [1905] 802. H. Ix- 9611. 

I 11 FL XV. [1904] 371. 

1* Pau8. IX. xl. 11 f., ed. Frazer, i. 496 f. 

I l» IL X. 821, 828. Ih. 1. 284 
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* In conrludin^ a treaty the Romans took a Moe)>tre and a flint 
from the t(*Mif>k* of ./iipiter Feretrins; they swore by the sceptre 
and “ struck (concluded) the treaty ” with the flint.'l 

The war-clubs of celebrated warriors, anava^ in 
Samoa were venerated by their families. It was 
re^Tfarded as indispensable to success in battle to 
perform certain rites in their honour.^ A Mexican 
merchant carried a smooth black stick rei)resent- 
ing the },^od Yacateciitli, who was believecl to pro¬ 
tect him on his journey.* 

‘ In Aneitnm, New Hebrides, South Pacific, there used to be 
a sacred staff, made of iron-wood, rather lonjfcr and thic^ker 
than an ordinary walkiiijf-stick. It had been kept for a^rcs in 
the family of medicine-inen, and was regarded as the represen¬ 
tative of the When the priest was sent for to see a sick 

person, ho took the stick with him, and leaning on it haranpiied 
the patient, whose eyes always tirij,ditcned at the sitfht of the 
stick.* 

In the OT the word ‘sceptre’ is frequently used 
as a synonym for roj’alty.® The Hebrew shebeC 
may stand either for a short ornamental sceptre, 
such as Assyrian kinj^s are sometimes representetl 
as havinpr, or for a lon;,'^ stall'.'* The Roman 
emperors adojited the sceptrwin ebnrnrarn of the 
triumphant ;,'^eneral. When the enijiire became 
Christian, a cross was often subslitnted for an 
eagle. In some countries two sceptres came into 
use at an eai ly period. In a Otli cent. English 
Coronation Orcior, wliich is said to be a coj)y of 
the f’ontilical of Egbert, archbishop of York, 
732-7G6, a sceptre {sceptruin) and a stall' 
are mentioned.'^ The word haculufi, havxdum^ was 
not applied to stall's of a ceremonial character in 
Kome,^ hut merely to ordinary ones. The Corona¬ 
tion Order of Ethelred II. mentions a sceptre {.sr«;>- 
trurn) and a rod {virga)^ Ethelred II. is the first 
English king on whose coins a sceptre is rej>re.sented. 
Since the time of Richard I. the two scqitres have 
borne a cross and a dove respectively. The sceptre 
with the dove was a reminiscence of the peaceful 
part of the Confes.sor’s reign after the expulsion of 
the Danes.Of the French sceptres one bore a 
flexir-dc-lys, and the other a hand in the act of 
blessing. The latter was known as the xnain de 
justice. It was put into the left hand of the king. 
The human hand as an amulet was widely used 
throughout the Mediterranean, and in the .same 
region an outstretched human hand is often painted 
on houses as a protection against the evil eye. A 
bronze relief at Copenhagen repre.serits Zeus- 
Sabazios in Phrygian costume, holding in his right 
hand a pine-coiie and in his left a sceptre tipped 
with a votive hand.” In early Christian art a 
hand was a symbol representin^^^ God the Father. 
As to the cause of the duplication of the sceptre, 
Lord Bute makes the following plausible sugges¬ 
tion : 

‘This may possibly have arisen from the words, “Thy rod 
and th}' staff, they comfort me," in F’salm xxiii., which was 
treated as a Kof^al Psalm on account of the passajfe “Thou 
host anointed mine head with oil, ” and was additionally appro¬ 
priate in the Latin, from commencintf, “ Dominus re^it me" as 
an acknowledffinent of the Divine Sovereijfnty over earthl}* 
Princes.’ I’-i 

‘ In the Fnjflish Coronation Orders i he sceptre is especially 
the sign of re^al power, while the ro<^i is more the ensign of the 
paternal authority of the sovereign.’ 


1 Frazer, Pans. v. ‘211. 

* Jb. quoting,!. R. Stair, \n Journal of the Polynesian Society^ 
no. xvii. [189«] p. 40. 

* Ib. V. 212, quoting F. S. Clavigero, Tlist. of Mexico^, tr. C. 
Oullen, Ijondon, 1K07, 1. 3S8ff., and R. do Sahagun, Hist. gin. 
des ehoses de la ^imimlle-Espagne, French tr., Paris, 1880, pp. 
88 f., 296 f. 

4 Ib., quoting O. Turner, Samoa, liOndon, 1884, p. .327 f. 

» Of. On 4910 ; ‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor 
the ruler’s staff from between his feet, until Shiloh come.' 

* UDB iv. 417. 

7 Wickham Legg, English Coronation Records, p. 3f. 

8 Daremberg-Saglio. o VViekham Legg, loc. cit. 

10 A. P. St.anley, Hist. Memorials of Westminster Abbey^, 
Ijondon, 1882, p. 39. 

H Cook, Zeus, p. 392. 

12 Scottish Coronations, Paisley and London, 1902, p. 16. 

IS Wickham Legg. p. xHil. 


6. The orb.— 

‘ As the Scepter,’says Selden, ‘is the ornament of the right 
hand, so in the left the Globe or Mound, with the Crosse Infixt, 
in Statues and Pictures (and in some Coronations) of Kings, is 
a singular Ensign of Koyall dignitie. The severall tunes where¬ 
in the solemne use of this in severall kingdoms began, is not so 
easily found, nor perhaps worth the inquirie. It shall suffice 
here to shew how it began in the Empire, whence tlie use of it 
was by example taken into all or most of other kingdoms of 
Christendom. That which we name a Globe or Mound here is 
also sometimes called an Apple, sometimes a Ball, and it is 
observed by learned men that it was frequent in the state of 
Rome before the Emperors were Christian to have both among 
their En.signs in the field and in their monies the Rail or (Jlohe, 
the beginning whereof Isidore also referres to Auuusrirs. 
Pii-AM, saith he, in siqna constitcissk kkrihr Augustus, 
I'RorrER NATIONKS 8IIU IN CDNCIO ORBK SCn.lKCTAS DT MaluS 
KiouRAM oKM« OBTKNDERKT. Thus soiiie copjcs have it, and not 
MAOI8 KiocRAM etc. as we usually read here.'i 

At the imperial coronation.s the orb was carried 
by the Counts i^ilatine of tlie Rliirie, under the 
name of pomuxu imperialc.'^ The apple wa.s 
.sacred to Aplirodite, and is a token of love in 8.E. 
Europe at the present day, hut does not appear to 
have neen a token of kinn:s)iip in the ancient world. 
In its ori<(in, however, the orb aiipears to have 
symholi/.(;d the vault of heaven. Zeus is frequently 
I represented with a blue orbis, or ;;lohe. A coin of 
Caracalla represent.s Jupiter Caiiitoliniis holding a 
globe in his right hand and a sceptre in his left.* 
Sometimes a globe re.sts beside tlie god’s feet.* 
From being a symbol of the sky-gocl the globe 
becomes one of the imperial insignia. Imperial 
coins of the 3rd and 4tli centuries show the 
cmjierors holding a globe. 

‘These repreaentAtions imply on the one hand that the 
emperor has ateppod into the shoes of lupiter, and on the other 
hand that his duties descierid in unbroken succession from 
occupant tooccupant of the imperial scat. . . . Frecpiently from 
the time of Coinmodus to that of Diocletian we find lupiter 
delegating the globe to his human re])reaentjitive.’ ® 

Both in Roman mosaics and in lYimpeian jiaintings 
the globe is coloured blue or hluisli-greeii, which 
indicates that it signilicd sky rather than earth. 
It is uncertain whether the cross was first added to 
the globe by Constantine or h^ Valentinian I.® 
Julian the Apostate replaced it by a ligure of 
victory. Under the name of globus cruciger it was 
a part of the Byzantine regalia, 'fhoiigli the orb 
formed a part of the regalia of the Holy Roman 
Empire and of England, it was not used in France. 
In the English coronation ceremonial it is treated 
as a symbol of the dominion of Christ over the 
world. On plairing the orb in the sovereign’s right 
hand, the archhisho[) addresses him in an exhorta¬ 
tion containing these words : 

‘ When you see this orb set under a cross, remember that the 
whole world is subject to the power and Empire of Christ our 
Redeemer.’ 

7. The sword. —The symbolism of the sword is 
of course self-explanatory. The girding of the new 
monarch with a sword is a practically universal 
feature of coronation ceremonies. It is a remini¬ 
scence of the days when the king was not merely 
the titular hut the actual war-chief of his people. 
So intiniat-e a jiart have weapons played in the 
religion of a warlike people that deities have been 
worshijified under their forms. A spear kept in 
the Regia was worshipned as an image of Mars; 
the Scythians sacriheed sheep and horses to an 
iron sword, and the war-god of the Alans was 
worshipped as a naked sword stuck in the 
ground.'' 

Indeed, in the ca.se of the sultans of Turkey, the 
girding on of the sword of Osman in the celebrated 
mosque of Eyub on the Golden Horn i.s the formal 
ceremony of inauguration. At the coronation of 
the king of Hungary an impressive ceremony is 
connected with the sword of St. Stephen. After 
the coronation the king rides on his charger to a 

1 P. 180. 2 Ih. p. 1S3. 8 Cook, p. 46. 

*lb.v.^2. 8/6. p. 46ff. 

« Selden, p. 181. 7 Frazer, Paxis. v. 211. 
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mound made of earth brought from all the provinces 
of the kingdom and waves his sword towards the 
four points of the compass, indicating his deter¬ 
mination to defend his kingdom against surround¬ 
ing foes. The tendency of the various royal 
ornaments to become multiplied is also apparent 
in Uie case of the sword. No fewer than five swords 
now form part of the English regalia : ( 1 ) the 
sword of State which is carried before the king on 
various occasions ; ( 2 ) a small sword which is sub¬ 
stituted for it during the coronation ceremony, 
and with which he is ceremonially girded ; (3) the 
sword of spiritual justice ; (4) the sword of tempo¬ 
ral justice ; (5) the curtana, i.c. ‘shortened’ sword, 
or sword of mercy, which is blunted at the end by 
the removal of the point. Such swords were in 
ancient times carrietl by heralds. A similar idtui 
is found in Japan, where certain officials such as 
doctors wore in their garments a wooden ornament 
resembling a short sword.^ 

8 . Bracelets and rings.—It is not unlikely that 
bra(;elets, anklets, and rings may have at one 
time been amulets, and have participated in tlie 
inevitable ternlency of amulets to degeiierafe into 
ornaments. As emblems of kingship bracelels 
seem to have been more prevalent in tlie East than 
in the West. They were worn by the kings of 
Persia, and also formed part of tlui royal insignia 
of Saul, whose bracelets were, after his death, 
brouglit to David by an Amah^kite.'^ 'J'hey were 
formerly in use in England, and a pair belonging 
to the regalia was ordered to be destroyed under 
the Commonwealth. They have not been used in 
England since that date.* The use of the ring is, 
however, almost universal. Thou^di at an early 

S eriod it may liave been an amulet, yet before 
egenerating into a mere ornament it piussed 
through a period of usefulness as a signet. The 
Spartan magistrates had a public signet with 
wnich they sealed everything that had to be 
sealed.** Idiat rings were royal ornaments from an 
early period we know from the curious legends 
surrounding the rings of Minos and of Polycratcs, 
tyrant of Samos. In Koine the gold ring was often 
conferred as a military distinction, 'rhe/w.? aniili 
aurei limited its use. Theernperor’sring was a kind 
of State seal. In the Liber Ilegalis^ which repre¬ 
sents the fullest development of the inedimval 
Englisli coronation ritual, the ring is referred to 
as ‘ Catholica* lidei signaculum.’® In Europe the 
ceremonial use of rings is of course most familiar 
in connexion with betrothal and marriage. 'I’lie 
coronation ring symbolizes the marriage of the 
monarch to his peojile, just as the episcopal ring 
8 ymboliz(*.s the imarriage of the bishop to his see. 
The English coronation ring is indeed sometimes 
called the wedding-ring of Enj^dand.® The doge 
of Venice used to cast a ring into the Adriatic, 
^mbolizing the marriage of the city to the sea. 
The ceremony was called sposalizin del mar (‘ tlie 
wediling of tlie sea ’), and was celebrated annually 
on Ascension Day. 

A curious legend attaches to St. Edward’s ring. 
It is said that he once bestowed it upon an old man. 
Some years later two English pilgrims in the Holy 
Land met the old man, who restored it to them, 
revealing himself as St. John the Evangelist, and 
bade them return it to the king. There is also a 
superstition that the closer the ring fits the king’s 
finger, the more loved will he be, and the longer 
will be his reign.^ Royal rings have served various 
symbolic purposes. Alexander the Great on his 
death-bed bestowed his ring upon Perdic(;as, as 
symbol of his intention to entrust the government 

1 Times, Coronation Supplement, 19th June 1911. 

® 2 S lio. 8 Wickham Lepg, p. xliv. 

* Frazer, Pans. III. 829. ® Wickham l.egjf, p. 97. 

• Stanley, p. 40. 7 Wickham Lejfjf, p. xlix. 


of the empire to him. The Anglo-Saxon king Otl'a 
is said to have .•ippointed his successor by send¬ 
ing him liis ring.^ The bestowal of the royal ring 
may symbolize a pledge, as in the case of Elizabeth’s 
gift to Esstix, or it may symbolize a royal command. 
In the book of Estlier Ahasiuu us gives his ring to 
llaman as a warrant for massacring the Jews. 
Adrian IV. c.<mhrmcil Henry II. on the throne of 
Ireland by sending him a gold ring. Mary C^ueen 
of Scots, by sending her ring, pardoned two 
burgesses >\lu) weie about to be liangcd.* 

9 . The umbrella.— I'hroughout Asia and parts 
of AfricJi the umbrella is one of the most import¬ 
ant insignia of royalty. It is or has been in use 
among tiie Malays, in Ibirma, Siam, India, 
and among the Scljuk sultans and the Mogul 
emperors.^ An umbrella is shown on the reverse 
of a coin of Herod Agrippa l. It also forms part 
of the regalia in Madagascar. In one of the Jatnht 
tales a pJ ince w ho wishes to dispossess iiis brothei 
of the throne says, ‘ Give the royal umhrella up lo 
me, or give bjittlc.’** In 1855 tlie king of Hurma, 
a<ldrcsring the governor-general of India, .spoke of 
himself as ‘ tlie monarch who reigns over the gi eat 
umbrella-wealing chiefs of the Eastern Countries.’ 
Itseem.s most probable that the ceremonial char¬ 
acter of the umbrella is due to the tabu which 
prevents certain sacred persons from being exi>osed 
to the sun’s rays, and is a counterpart to the very 
common tabu which nrevents their fc<it from touch¬ 
ing the earth. The Mikado and the high-priest of 
the Zanotecs of Mexico were forbidden to expo.se 
them.selves to tin*, rays of the sun. Poi»e Alexander 
III. accorded to Ziani, doge of Venice, the right of 
having a canopy or umbrella carried over him as a 
symbol of .sovereign tiower. 

‘ Umbrellas appear to have l)oen sometimes used in ritual for 
the purpose of preventinjf the 8uulij,dit from falliuj; on sacred 
persons or thitier-s. . . . At an Athoiiian fc-stival called Scira the 
priestess of Athena, the priest of I’oseidon, and the priest of the 
Sun walked from the Acropolis under the shade of a huj^e white 
umbrella.’® 

10 . Investiture with the regalia.—Whether a 
monarchy is elective or hereditary, it is usual for 
some ceremony to ho held for the jmrpo.so of 
inaugurating anew reign. This ceremony usually 
takes the form of investing the .sovereign witli 
the royal insignia. The inauguration of the 
king of Tahiti consisted of liis hein^ ceremonially 
invested with a .sacred girdle of red feathers in the 
presence of the image of the god Oro. By means 
of this ceremony ho was formally initiated into 
ilivine rank. After describing tlie girdle, tin; offi¬ 
ciating priest would say, ‘ Parent this of you, O 
King.’ ® 

Among the Baganda, when the period of mourn¬ 
ing for the dead monarch was over, the new ruler 
and his consort were ceremonially divested of tlieir 
bark clothes and invested with new ones. Thi.s 
(auemony was called ‘ confirming the king in his 
kingdom.’’^ In Madagascar the object of the 
inauguration ceremony was to .secure for the kiim 
the quality of hasina, an intrinsic .supernatural 
virtue, which renders an object good or efticacious.^ 
For this juirpose the new ruler mounted a sacred 
stone, and exclaimed, ‘ Masina, Masina, masina 
v’aho?’ The assembled people replied, ‘Masina.’ 
These words van Gennep translates, ‘ Have I ac¬ 
quired the powers of hasinat Am I holy?’® 
Among the Ba-Tlionga the inauguration of a new 


1 W. Jones, Finger-ring Lore, Lorulou, 1877, p. ISl. 

2 Ib. p. 182. 3 Ferishta, tr. Dow, il. 328f. 

4 .Jdtakas, no. 639 (vol. vi. p. 19). 

® GB'^, pt. vil.. Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, I. 20, 
ote. 

6 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches^, London, 1882-36, 111. 103. 

7 Hoscoe, The Baganda, p. 197. 

8 Van Qennep, Tabou et totimisme d Madagascar, p. 17. 

» Ib. p. 82. 
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chief is a purely military aH’air, and no religioiii 
ceremony takes place. ^ 

Tlie coronation of the Egyptian kings was sup 
posed to take place in heaven. In a description ol 
tlie coronation of Kameses ill. we read : 

‘Then niy father Amon-Re, Lord of Gods, Re-Atum, and 
Ptah, beautiful of face, crowned me as Lord of the Two Lamls 
on the throne of him who bejfat me ; I received the otflec of rny 
father with Joy ; I was crowned with the atef-crown beariiifrth 
uraeus ; I assumed the double-plumed diadem like Tatenen. 
sat upon the throne of Harakhte. I was clad In the regalia, 
like Atum.’^ 

Another inscription speaks of Rarneses ill. as 
Sliming the regalia of Horus and Set.* 

The inauj^uration ceremony of a new emperor o 
Jajian consists in tlie ceremonial taking possessior 
of the three chief articles of the regalia. The prin 
cipal one is a sacred sword which is called Kusa 
nagi no Tsungi. 

‘ This sword (so legend goes) was found hy Susa-no-o in the 
tail of an eight-headed serpent, which he intoxicated with 
“sake" and then slew. Having been brought down froii 
heaven many centuries ago hy the first ancestor of the Mikados^ 
it came into the possession of Yamato-take, and assisted that 
prince in the contpiesl of I'.astern Japan. This treasure is never 
shown, hut a great festival is held in its honour on June 2l8t.’* 

The two others are a mirror and a jewel. They 
are kept at Kvmto and the inauguration takes place 
there, after the period of mourning for the dead 
ruler is over. 

In Europe, with the exception of Hungary, to 
which reference has already been made, a coronation 
ceremony has usually served rather to rcatify the 
election of a king than actually to create one. 
Before set forms came into use, it was often of a 
more or less spontaneous character. When Julian 
the Apostate was proclaimed emperor at Paris in 
360, a standard-bearer named Maurus took off the 
tore which lie was wearing, and placed it upon the 
head of the newly-elected ruler.® The earliest 
known account of a coronation in Great Britain 
is that of King Aidan by St. Col urn ba, which is 
found in St. Adaninan’s life of the .saint. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the position of the 
Church was that of witness to a contract between 
ruler and people at the crowning of a king. The 
Pontificale Romamun provides a .special Mass for 
the coronation of the king. The Cliurcli presents 
the newly-elected monarch with his investiture. 

One of the bishops who arc prosenting the king to the 
metropolitan gays, ‘ Reverendissiiue Pater, poatulab Sancta 
Mater licclesia Catholica ut praeaenteiii cgregiuiu rnilitem ad 
dignitatem Regiani suhlevatis.’ The metropolitan asks, ‘Scitis 
p.sse dignum, et utilem ad banc dignitatem?' The bishop 
replies, ‘ Kt iiovimus, et credimus, eum esse dignum, utilem 
Lcclesio) Dei, et ad regimen hujus Kegni.'^ 

W. Stubbs’s view of the ceremony is as follows: 

‘ The ceremony was understood as bestowing the divine ratifi¬ 
cation on the election that had preceded it, and as typifying 
rather than conveying the spiritual gifts for which prater was 
made. That it was regarded as conveying any spiritual 
character or any special ecclesiastical prerogative there is 
nothing to show ; rather from the facility with which downed 
kings could be set aside and new ones put in their place without 
any objection on the part of the bishops, the exact contrary 
may be inferred.’? 

The same view is taken by the French writer 
Menin, who says that in his own day (reign of 
Louis XV.) kings were recognized indejiendently of 
all ceremony of investiture. No formal recogni¬ 
tion of the King, however, is found in the ETench 
coronation ritual. 

‘ Le sacre des Rois,’ he says, ‘ cst une ratification publique du 
droit qu’ils ont de suoceder k la couronne de leurs aneCtres, et 
une confirmation du premier acte qui les a mis en possession du 


1 H. A. Junod, Life of a S. African Tribe, I.,ondon, 1912-13, 

p. 843. 

* J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1906-07, 
It. 401. 

* Ib. iv. 62. 

4 Murray’s Handbook for Japan, by B. II. Chamberlain and 
<V. B. Mason, London, 1907, n. 2.'J0. 

® F. E. Brightnian, \nJThSt ii. 360, quoting Amra. Marc. xx.4. 

* Ed. J. Catalan!, Rome, 1738-40, i. .376. 

? Contstilutional Hist, of England^, Oxford, 1891, i. 168. 


Trone; e’est une espfece d’alliance spirituelle du Roy avec son 
Royaume qu’il Spouse, pour ainsi dire, qu’il s’cugage de 
niaintenir, fie d(!;fendre, et de proteger, en m6me temps <pie sa 
Royaume, par la voix des peuples, lui proinct solennement 
fldelitii et ooeissance.'i 

Nevertheless a wide-spread belief seems to liave 
grown up in the Middle Ages that the anointing 
of kings was of a saeraniental nature, conferring a 
mark or character on the soul of the recipient. At 
all events a king was widely held to possess a 
quasi - sacerdotal character. The emperor was 
permitted to read the Gospel at his coronation 
Mass, and the EVench king to communicate under 
both kinds at his coronation. Tliese facts led to 
the conviction that an unanointed and uncrowned 
prince was no true king. The E’rencli kings until 
the l‘2tli cent, began their reign on the day of 
their coronation.* ‘ Le Koi dormoit,’said the old 
chroniclers, speaking of the period before a 
coronation. This belief had not completely died 
out even in the 19th century. Renan mentions 
the fact that some Bretons held that Louis 
Ehilippe, who had been neither anointed nor 
crowned, had no more right to exeieise the func¬ 
tions of a king than any one who was uiiordained 
would have to exercise those of the priesthood.® 

Erecedent for the crowning of a prince during 
the lifetime of his father w'as found in the crown¬ 
ing and anointing of Solomon by order of David, 
and was frequently resorted to in order to ensure 
the stability of a dynasty. The survival of a corona¬ 
tion ceremony in Europe at the present day is not 
necessarily associated with the possession of great 
monarchical prerogative.s. The German Emperor 
and the Emperor of Austria^ are not crowned, 
though the ‘ hereditary presidents’ of England and 
Norway are. In Spain the coronation ceremony 
has been discontinued. In England its discontinu¬ 
ance yvas seriously discussed at the accession of 
William iv. In most of the monarchies founded 
in the 19th cent., such as Italy, Belgium, Greece, 
it has never been introduced, and the king merely 
takes an oath to observe the Constitution. One 
of tlie oldest coronation ceremonies in Europe is 
the crow ning of the pojie, who is crowmed by the 
youngest cardinal-deacon with the tiara or triple 
crow'll, an ornament ultimately derived from the 
c.anxelavicum, a head-dress worn by high Byzantine 
officials. It is not a liturgical ornament, and the 
papal coronation has no religious significance. 

No definite rules can be laid down w'itli regard 
to the crowning of queens-consort. In England, if 
the king is married at the time of his coronation, 
the ceremony lia.s usually been performed, and 
8 ometime.s it has been performed .separately if he 
married afterwards. In France it was usually 
omitted, and, if performed, it generally took place 
at 8 t. Denys and not at Rheinis witli the ting. 
The coronation of a queen-consort merely tyiiifies 
her participation in the royal dignity. Sometimes 
this is indicated in the coronation ritual; tlie king 
of Hungary holds the Crown of St. Stephen for a 
time oil the right shoulder of the queen during the 
•oronation coremonj, and the Tsar of Russia used 

touch the Tsarina on the forehead with his 
rrown before <;rowning her. 

When a ruler has abdicated voluntarily and 
without pressure, he has often symbolized tliis act 
by publicly laying aside the royal insignia. 
Diocletian divested himself of the purple at Nioo- 
riiedia in 305 in the presence of his assembled 
troop.s,® and in more recent times the eccentric 
Queen Christina of Sweden laid aside her crown in 
the presence of the Swedish senate. 

1 Train hist, et chronolog. du sacre . . . des rois, p. 177. 

2 Ib. 8 Questions conteinporains, Paris, 1868, p. 434. 

4 The latter, as has already been mentioned, is crowned as 
.ins’ of Hiinjfary. 

® E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ed. J. B. Bury, Ixindon 1896, 
'ol. i. ch. xiii. p. 887. 
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REGENERATION. — Through all theology 
and religion tliere runs a clear antithesis between 
outwardness and inwardness. In theology this 
shows itself in the op])ositi()n between transcen¬ 
dence and immanence, anthropomorphism and ani¬ 
mism. It asks, Is God a glorified man or an 
indwelling poten(;y ? Does He ouerate on Nature 
from without or from within ? Should we concen¬ 
trate our thought and faith on Jesus as the risen 
Lord, the a.scended M<idiator; or on Christ as 
Spirit, operating in His Cliurch and in us as 
believers? Sometimes the contrasts are accen¬ 
tuated, and the opposing views are polemically 
controverted; sometimes men are content to 
accept both as the two poles of an unsolved anti¬ 
nomy. A similar antitliesis occurs also as t<» the 
nature of religion, causing men to ask, Is religion 
doing or being ? Is the vital matter w hat a man 
does or what a man is ? Ought my great concern to 
be, What am I to do ? or, What out'll 1 1 to become ? 
JE.g.j as to the nature of sin, it is di.Mjmted whether 
sin is transgression of a commandment moral or 
ceremonial, or is perversity and pollution. Again, 
as regards reconciliation with God, the two queries 
arise: Is this effected by having sin pardoned, 
or by having perversity rectified and pollution 
cleansed ? Is the favour of God to be secured by 
righteously obeying the precepts of His law or by 
being inwardly changed and .sanctified by a Power 
other and higher than we? Further, is this 
change to be stutlied as manifesting itself in 
outward life and conduct, or as a spiritual and 
psychological phenomenon ? In the former ease 
we are engaged with the subject of conversion, in 
the latter witli that of regeneration. 

I. OT conception.—Kirsopp Lake considers the 
antithesis between out wardness and inwardness to 
be characteristic severally of the Jew and the 
Greek. The Jew asked, What am I to do? He 
required a code of life and action to tell him 
definitely wliat to do. The Greek asked not, 
AVhat am I to do? hut, What am I to be? He 
wished to become something different. What dis- 
tres.sed him wjis the feeling tliat his very being was 
corrupt, and he wanted a religion that would help 
him to become a new being.^ There are just two 
criticisms which one would like to make on this : 
( 1 ) instead of the word ‘Greek,’ the word ‘Helle¬ 
nist’ would be more accurate—the orientalized 
Greek ; and (2) it is unfair to the Jews to suggest 
that they were not sensible of the inwanWiess 
of religion. Both views find expression in the 
Jewish Scriptures. It is true that outwardness is 
prominent in the OT. e have much external 
morality and external observance of ceremonial 
requirements. Sin is often disobedience to God’s 
statutes and precepts. Restoration to divine 
favour is secured by sacrifices offered in accordance 
with a meticulous ritual. But this is not the only 
conception of sin that meets us in the OT. Sin is 
also disorder. It is ‘ desolation,’ ‘ chaos. It 

1 The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 1911, p. 480 f., 
The Stewardship of Faith, do. 1915, p. 88 1. 


isy^’^, * restles.s agitation.’ It is defilement, making 
men unfit to commune with God. It is n^y'iR, 

‘ ahoniiiiation.’ It is n-n:, tiiat from which men 
flee, because it is abhorrent; and as .such it needs 
an internal remedy—a remedy whicli man himself 
cannot administer. There is a distirnd vein of OT 
tea<Jiing which is very pronounced as to man’s 
inability to cleanse hini.self (Jer 13"^, Pr 2(P). 
Man’s will is powerless to effect the needed change. 
8 ometliing must he done in man ami for man, 
which divine intervention alone can accomplish 
(Is 6 ®, Ps 51®, Job 9^ 15'^'*'’). This is apparent from 
the way in which the best of men plead fur divine 
help and cleansing (Ps 25'’- 4P 6 -“), and from the 
way in which God promises to render the needed 
help (Jer 2‘-^‘^ 33®, Ezk 36*^®). Sin is not something 
to he merely pardoned, atoned tor, taken away, or 
forgotten. So long as the propensity to sin 
remained, the OT saint groaned under its tyranny 
and pollution. He cried for cleansing (Ps ami 
for healing (4H). But even this could not satisfy 
him. He longed for thorough renovation. Re¬ 
garding the heart a.s the seat of the collective 
energies of the personal life, and conscious that 
til is is depraved and that sin has thus banefully 
affected tlie very formative sources of character, 
he cries, ‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God ; and 
renew a sled fast spirit within mo ’ (5P‘*). Saul was 
‘turned into another man,’ and ‘God gave him 
another heart’ (1 S 10®* *'), but, alas ! lie fell aw^ay ; 
ami so the Psalmist prays that the clean heart, 
imparted by a new creation, might, by constant 
renewal, he kept ‘stedfast.’ 

2. The Greek word and its synonyms.— The 
word ‘regeneration’ occurs twice in the NT, in 
either case for the same Greek word TraXiyyeyeala = 
rj trdXiy yiueais yiyop.ai), a becoming new again, 
a reconstitution. The Greek word which would 
most accurately represent the ideas that we 
as.sociate with regeneration would he dpayhv-qat.^ 
( ^ yevvdw ); but this does not occur in NT, though 
the verb is found in 1 P 1*. The wmrd naXiyyevfiaLa 
lirst appears in Greek literature to rejiresent the 
great Stoic conception of w'orld-cycles, according 
to which the present world will come to an end 
by conflagration—to be followed, however, by a 
renovation or reconstruction, a TraXiyyeyeala of 
everything just as it now is. Then, after a detinite 
period, will come another conflagration and recon¬ 
stitution, and 80 on—the period between one 
catastrophe and another being termed a ‘great 
year,’ a ireploSos. Hence Marcus Aurelius ^ sneaks 
of ‘ a periodic rraXiyyepecrla of the universe.’ Being 
a high-sounding phrase, it was used hyperholically 
to denote any extraordinary change ; as w hen 
Cicero* describes his restoration to rank and 
favour after exile as ‘ iraXiyyevealav nostram ’ ; and 
when Pliilo sneaks of the birth of Seth as the 
waXiyyeveala of Abel,® and of the sons of Noah 
as ‘ founders of a iraXiyyeveaLa,* since they w ere 
‘ pioneers {dpxtiy^Tal) of the second period of the 
world ’; so Josenhus® speaks of the restoration of 
the Jews after tlie Exile as a iraXiyyeueala. With 
a nearer approach to the original Stoic meaning, 
Matthew (19**) describes the new' heavens and the 
new earth, to w'hich Christians (2 P 3^*) and Jews 
(Is 65*^ ; En. Ixxii. 1 ; Jub. i. 29) w'ere looking 
forward, in these words: * In the iraXiyyeveaLa, 
w'hen the Son of man shall sit on the throne of 
his glory, ye which have followed me sliall sit,* 
etc. The second NT occurrence of our word is 
in Tit 3®, where iraXiyyeveaLa has an ethical or 
religious sense: ‘ According to his mercy he 
saved us, through the washing [marg. ‘ laver ’] of 
regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.* 

1 ii. 1. vl. 7. 

« be Poster. Caini, f 86 (Mangey, I. 249). 

4 De Vita Mosis, ii. 12 (Mangey, ii. 144). ® Ant. xi. liL 4. 
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Other Greek words with kindred lueaninjf found in NT are: 
fl) yfyydu), *bej;et’ (Mt I- Ac 7^ + ) and also ‘ hear children' 
(Mt 191'-, Gal 421 , Jn In a religious sense it occurs in 

1 Co 415 ‘I begat you’; Philemi'' ‘whom I begat in iny 
bonds.’ In 1 Jn the perf. pass, ofv'urs eight times, and in RV 
is uniformly translated ‘be begotten,’ though in ilve of these 
instances AV has ‘be born’—«.//., ‘Every one that lovetli is 
begotten of God’ (4'^); ‘Every one that believeth tiiat Jesus is 
the Christ is begotten of God ’ (5i); but in the eight occurrences 
in Jn 1 * RV everywhere retains * bo born.’ (2) dyayeyydtu 
(ayd is repetitive), ‘beget again or anew’: 1 P * Rlessed be 
God . . . who begat us again ... by the resurrecdion of 
Jesus Christ.’ The noun ayayeyvi^tm is not found in NT, but is 
found in Philo 1 of the rebirth of the ph\aical world, (ii) 
^cjoiroi«ai, ‘make alive,’ ‘quicken’; Eph 2’^ 'God . . . qiii(;kencd 
us, together with Christ, when wo were dead in trespasses.’ 
(4) aTTOKveoj, ‘ give birth '; often in an ahnoruial manner ; Ja I*® 
‘Sin bririgeth forth death’ ; 1>« ‘ He having so willed, brought 
us forth (or ‘gave us birth’) by the word of tnitli.’ (5) aea- 
Kaiyooi, ‘make new again.’ This verb, in NT, refers not to the 
initial quickening, but to the maintaining of the state of 
newness, ‘ keep new,’ or ‘ renovate’ (Ro 12-, Col 3i0). 

3. Cognate ideas and metaphors.—Tt is pro 
verhially ditlicult to translate emotions into wtnds 
and to very many of tlie early Christians who iia 
previously been steeped in sin the change whic 
took place when tliey entered on the Christia: 
life was so ratlical anti so tliorou/.(h that i 
demanded many modes of expres.sion. Such ar 
experience can he expressed only in fif>fures ; anc 
‘ regeneration ’ is hut one of many metaphor: 
occurring in the NT, all of which are designed tt 
express thti fact that, before any man can enjt)} 
the favour of God, a nrofound change must bt 
wrought in him, whicii God alone can ellect. 
The early Christians were so amazed at the chan^^ 
in disposition and character which had suddenly 
come over them that they framed all stirts of 
theories to account for it, describing their new 
experience in terms and preconceptions of their 
own 

A. liepentance .—The simplest metaphors meet 
us in the Synoptic Gospels, {a) 1‘hupliasis is laid 
on repentance (Mt 4*^ Lk 13'*). 'I'lie Aramaic 
word for ‘ repentance,’ is derived from am, 

‘to turn’ (of. Mt 18''*); and hence we may safely 
affirm that the repentance {q>v.) which Jesus 
insisted on was a practical one—turning the hack 
on one’s former life. 

(/;) ‘Becoming as a little child’ (Mt 18*).—The 
context discloses what our Lord intended by this. 

It is the abandonment of pride and ambitious self- 
seeking, the attainment of meekne.ss, lowliness, 
and dependence on a father’s love, that Jesus 
desiderated in Ilis disciples. The need of divine 
grace for the attainment of this great ethical 
change is nut so much explicitly taught as implied 
in the importance attached to prayer. 

(c) The quickening ellect of the divine Word and 
the need for co operation between the human and 
the divine are taught very clearly in the Parable 
of the Sower. ‘Tlie seed is the word of God’ 
(Lk 8**); hut three of the four kinds of soil are 
unproductive; there is only one which is so far 
receptive of seed as to yield the fruit of a new life 
within tlie natural heart of man. 

B. Impartfction of a new life. —The Fourth 
Gospel takes the three great ideas, life, light, and 
speech, and expresses the activities 01 Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, and also the religious 
experiences of believers, under one or other of 
these categories. Jesus says; ‘I came that they 
might have life’ (10^®); ‘My sheep . . . follow 
me, and I give to them eternal life’ (10^**); My 
words ‘ are spirit, and are life ’ (6*®) ; ‘ lie that 
believeth on the Son hath eternal life ’ (3***); ‘ In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men ’ 
( 1 ^ 

C. New birth. —This appears under two aspects, 
both contained in the word yewdot : (1) the origina- 

1 Z)« Incorr. Mundi^ 3 (Mangey, li. 490). 

* Cf. T. R. Glover, The Cnnjtict of Religxont in the Early 
Roman Empire, London, 1909, p. 160 ff. 


tion of life—begetting; and (2) the emergence 
into a new mode of being and into new relations— 
birth. 

(1) In 1 Jn the perf. pass, yeyewriadat, indicating 
an initial definite act abiding permanently in its 
consequences, implies the imnartation of a now 
life-germ, which develops in likeness to God, its 
veritable Father and fontal source. The same 
thouglit is presented in 1 P 1* ‘Ble.ssed he God 
who begat us again unto a living hope.’ 

(2) In Jn 3, tljough both perf. and aor. are used, 
it is generally recognized that the metaphor is 
that of birth ; not quickening or impregnation, 
but emergence into a new world—a new atmo- 
s{)liere, a new environment, and new objects of 
interest. This is clearly im})lied in the words of 
Nicodemus, when, in reply to Christ’s statement, 

‘ Ye must he born again,’ he crudely asks, ‘ Can a 
man enter a second time into his mother’s womb 
and be born?’ (3^). Similarly we interj)ret 3® ^av 
/JLI^ TLS yfVPT]drj vSaros Kai iryevparos, ‘ Exce))t a man 
.shall have been born [not ‘ begotten,’ as though 
tlie water had a vivifying effect upon liim, but 
‘horn’] out of [or from] water* and the Spirit’ 
(water and Spirit being the elements out of which 
the neophyte emerges), 'the reference probably is 
to the words of John the Baptist in Mt 3'* ‘ 1 
indeed baptize you in water . . . but he shall 
baptize [or ‘immerse’] you in the Holy Ghost.’ 
The context implies that Nicodemus was a disciple 
of John, and Jn 3^ inculcates the lesson of Mt 3** 
that immersion in water and emergence from 
water are not enough ; there is needed also an 
immersion in tlie Holy Spirit, from which one may 
emerge a new man, as one newly horn emerges 
from his mother’s womb into a new world. 'Vhe 
same metaphor occurs in Ja P*, where tJ. B. Mayor* 
is no doubt correcd in saying that tlie verb dvoKu^cj 

s ‘ pronerly used of the mother ’—‘ Having so 
villed, lie gave us birth ’ 

I). A new creature {Kaiv^ kt 10 -l $).—It has been 
objected that regeneration is not jirominent in 
Paul’s teaching; hut it would be rash to maintain 
that he ignored the doctrine of regeneration 
because he does not use the same metauhor as 
occurs in John, Peter, and James—indeed, when 
Paul says, in 2 Co 5*“^ ‘ If any man be in- 
union-with Christ, he is a new creature,’ he is 
:iot far away from the same similitude. He is 
rioving in the circle of OT ideas which find 
expression in Ezekiel: ‘I will put a new sjiirit 
within you’; ‘and I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 
Sin heart of flesh’ (IP® 36-'®). Again, the Apostle 
mys, ‘ We are liis workmanship, created in Christ 
Te.sus for good works’(Enh 2*®), which evidently 
mjiJies that such a radical change takes place in a 
^hri.stian as to ho comparable to a creation, that 
!iis creation is possible only in union with Christ, 
:iat (jrod develo[)s the new cication, and that the 
rand purpose of it all is practical and etliical. 
imilarly in Col 3*® and Eph 4'-^ ‘ the new man,’ i.e, 
he new self, is stated to he a divine creation. 
Inch, in the one case, is ‘ being renewed in 
-ccordance with the image of its Creator,’ and, in 
he other ease, is said to bo in liarmony with God 
Kard 0€6p)y * created in righteousness and holiness 
►f truth.’ Some would render Kaiv^ ktIo-is in 

1 Lake {Inaugural Address at Leiden, 27th Jan. 1904) and F. 

, Ilvirkitt {Evangdinn Da-Mepharreshe, Canibrid^fe, 1904, ii. 
)9f.)advocate tliat vSarof should be treated as ‘an inter- 
retative gloss,’ because it is sometimes omitted in the Fathere; 
ut a consultation of the 36 variants in which S® is quoted in 
lie early Fathers, given in A. Resch, Paralleltexte zu Johannes, 
.eipzig, 1897, p. 73ff., seems to dispose of this theory; tor, 
iiou^h there are several instances in which both ‘water’ and 
Spint' are omitted, and several in which ‘the Spirit’ is 
anitted, there is not one citation from the Fathers in which 

.he Spirit' is inserted and ‘ water' omitted. 

2 The Epistle of St. James^, London, 1897, p. 69. 
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2 Co 5^^ ‘there is a new creation’ (as llVm), 
implyin^r that man’s entire outlook on eartli and 
lieaven, man, and God seems clianged. Many 
Christians have testified that, when the spiritual 
nature is no longer enfeebled and diseased by sin, 
tliey seemed^ to be in a new world. The new life 
enters also into the larger world of spirit, recog¬ 
nizes its kinship with spiritual forces, feels a 
companionship with all that is holy and true, and 
sees Go<l in everything.* This is very true and 
very beautiful, but probably KV renresents Paul’s 
thought best, as also in Gal 6** ‘Neither is 
cirenmeision anything, nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creature.’ 

E. A change of clothing. — This metaphor, 
tliongh signiheant, is not fully adequate. Cloth¬ 
ing is external ; regeneration is internal, psychical, 
vital. Life only can illustrate life. Vital processes 
can alone fittingly represent it. Our best simili¬ 
tudes must therefore be drawn from botany or 
zoology. Character, as others know it, is com¬ 
pared to clothing in Kph ^ : ‘ Put ott' the old 
man Avhich is corrupt . . . and put on the new 
man’; Col 2** sjieaks of ‘ the putting oil’ of the 
body of the Hesli,’ and Col 3**^- reads: ‘Ye have 
put ott' the old man with his doings, and have 
put on the new man, which is being renewed,’ 
etc. 

F. A passage from death to life .—Jn 5*’* reads : 
‘ He that heareth my word and believetli on him 
that sent me . . . hath passed from death unto 
life,’ Eph 2* : ‘ You did he quicken [cause to live] 
when ye were dead.’ Tliese texts are sometimes 
taken to imply the instantaneousness of the new 
birth and the absolute de/idness and insensibility 
of the human soul, as well as man’s native in¬ 
capacity for goodness and godliness ; and ihus they 
f)rese]it ditticulties equally to the scientist and to the 
theologian. Many theologians feel obliged, how¬ 
ever, by the general trend of Scripture to regard 
the ‘deadness’ here spoken of as relative rather 
than absolute, and to consider man’s spiritual 
nature as diseased and inert rather than literally 
dead ; while the scientist, who objects to admit¬ 
ting anything instantaneous and urij>repared for, 
in any grade of life, organic or psychical, explains 
the apparent suddenness of the change in man’s 
religious life by tlie hypothesis of tlie subliminal 
self. The new life at lirst is inchoate, working in 
the region of subconsciousness ; and then, more or 
less suddenly, there is often a time of spasmodic 
volitional and emotional tempest, which comes as 
a great surprise, but which has really been quietly 
prepared for in tliat part of our nature where racial 
an(f inherited tendencies lie buried beneath the 
threshold of consciousness.^ Paul was kicking 
against the goads of spiritual conviction for some 
time before nis so-called conversion at Dama.scus. 

G. Burial and resurrection .—This ligiire is 
similar to the above and occurs in the well-known 
passages Ko (}•* land Col 2*^. 

All these metaphors are, of course, very valuable 
and carry us a certain distance in the vvay of 
elucidation ; but scholars are unanimous in ad¬ 
mitting that there is an inner fact which delies 
analysis and description. The universal Christian 
consciousness is ready to say of the change : * It is 
“ not of ourselves : it is the gift of God,’ ’ but the 
modus operandi is inscrutable. 

‘After analysis,’ says B. Jowett, ‘there remaini somethinn; 
which eludes criticism.’* ‘The nature of regeneration,’ says 
Hodge, ‘ is not explained in the Bible further than the account 
therein given of its author, God ; ita subject, the whole soul; 


1 T. M. Herbert, Sketches of Sermoni, London, 1878, p. Iff.; 
E. D. Starbuck, Psychology of Religion, do. 1899, p. 328f. 

a W. James, The Varieties of Religious Expenetiee, ^ndon, 
1902; O. A. Coe, The Spiritual Life, New York, 1900; Star- 
buck, op. cii. ^ 

3 St. PauTs Epistlesl^, London, 1859, il. 281. 
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and its effects. ... Its metaphysical nature is left a mystery.’ i 
W. James bears the same testimony. No one ‘ can explain fully 
how particular experiences are able to change one’s centre of 
gravity so decisively.’ We speak of ‘ “ motor etticacy,” but such 
talk is only circumlocution; for whence the sudden motor 
efficacy?*3 8 o Starbuck: ‘Who can tell what really happens 
in one’s consciousness when one turns seriously into com¬ 
munion with one’s deeper self?’ ‘What happens below the 
threshold of consciousness must, in the nature of the case, 
evatie analysis.’ * 

4. Nature of the change.—(1) The change is new. 
—All are agreed as to its newness. 

‘ As a now divine Principle,’ sa >8 I. A, Dorner, ‘ the Holy 
Spirit creates, although not substantially new faculties, a new 
volition, knowledge, feeling — a new aclf consciousness. In 
brief. He produces a new person.‘All things are new,* says 
Horace Bushnell, ‘ Life proceeds from a new centre. The Bible 
is a new book. Duties are new. The very world itself is 
revealed in new beauty and joy to the mind.’i' And of coiirse 
Hodge is in thorough ajireeinent here, as he says, ‘This new 
life, therefore, manifests itself in new vu-ws of Ood, of l^hiist, 
of sin, of holiness, of the world, of the gospel, and of the life 
to come.'« 

(‘2) The change expressed in terms of metaphysics. 
—The Puritan.s exj>rei.sed 1 liemstdves very largely 
in terms of Aristotelian metaphysics. 

Stephen Charnock (t IP-Sn), whose discourses on regeneration 
were for many 3 ears the great auMmrity on our 8 ubje(;t, defines 
regeneration as a ‘ powerful change, wrought in the soul hy the 
efficacious working of the Holy Spirit, wlierein a vital princijile, 
a new habit, the law of God and a divine nature are put into 
and framed in the heart enabling it to act holily and pleasingly 
to God.’7 The di.stinctions drawn are very subtle, if not con¬ 
flicting. We note that ‘a divine nature is put Into the heart’; 
and yet on p. it’:! fharriock assures us that regeneration is ‘not 
an addition to nature,’ or a ‘change in the substance of the 
soul.’ ‘As in the cure of a man, health is not added to the 
disease ; but the disease is expelled and another form and hahit 
set in its idace. Add what you will (we are told), without intro¬ 
ducing another/orm, it will he of no more efficacy than flowers 
and perfumes strewed on a dead carcase can restore it to life 
and remove the rottenness.' We learn, then, that, though 
regeneration is ‘not an addition to nature,’ and ‘the new 
creation gives no new faculties,' yet ‘ a vital principle is put 
into the heart' and ‘a new A>nn is introduceef.’ In regenera¬ 
tion there are ‘ no new faculties,’ says a Princeton divine, ‘ but 
there are new principles ’; * and from him we oiitain a definition 
of the word ‘principle,’ wliich we seek in vain in Charnock. 
He defines it as 'that foundation which is laid in nature, 
either old or new, for any particular kind or manner of exercise 
of the faculties of the soul.’ In other words, a ‘principle’ is 
‘ a new foundation laid in the nature of the soul, for a new kind 
of exercise of the same faculty of understanding.’ 

(3) The change expressed in terms of psychology. 
—The great spiritual change which, wlien vie’sved 
causally and subjectively, is called regeneration 
and, when viewed in its manifest results in life 
and character, is called conversion {q.v.) is a 
psychical fact and therefore can be exfirossed in 
terms of p.sycbology. Metaphysics i.s ambitiou.s to 
treat of the soul as an immaterial entity, jiossessed 
of substance and faculties, form and principle.s. 
Psychology pursues the humbler path of analyzing 
consciousness and interrogating experience. 

E.g.f E. F. Scott describes regeneration thus: ‘It is like 
another and higher will sustaining oiirs, and gradually sub¬ 
duing the whole nature to itself—till the natiiral life becomes 
“spiritual” life,'3 E, Reuss describes it as ‘an abdication of 
our own individuality, allowing the Holy Spirit to evoke a 
complete metamorphosis of our human nature .’10 J. Straohan 
speaks of it .as ‘ practically . . , a new life which turns all the 
forces of one’s being into a new channel. All the energies that 
formerly made a man a sinner are now employed to make him 
a saint.’‘Suchsudden and radical changes in a man’s life’ as 
those of Paul, says Percy Gardner, ‘ may often be led up to by 
man.v experiences and thoughts. But these often culminate In 
wliat may be called a violent spiritual and emotional tempest, 
w'hich shakes the whole being to its utmost depiths.’i*-* Starlmck 


1 Systematic Theology, London and Edinburgh, 1872-73, iil. 

6f. 

2 Varieties, p. 196 f. 8 Pp. 400, 107. 

< A System of Christian Doctrine, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1880-82, iv. 162. 

8 The New Life, Ixmdon, 1861, p. 114. iii. 34. 

7 Charnock's Works, Edinburgh, 1864-65, iii. 87 f. 

8 Princeton 2'heological Essays, Ist ser., Eklinburgh, 16.'>6, 
p. 316. 

9 The Fourth Gospel, Edinburgh, 1906, p. 828. 

10 Uist. de la thlologie chrUienne, Strossburg, 1852, ii. 137, 
Eng. tr., London, 1872-74, ll. 123. 

II ERE iv. loab. 

19 The Religious Experience of Saint Paul, London, 1911, 
p. 31. 
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Myi of conversion (thou^^h what he suys is much more true o 
re((eneration) that it is ‘ the birth of new powers.' It is ‘ as i 
there had iKjen the liberation of fresh energy, or as If new 
streams had flowed into consciousness.’ It Is ‘life on a highe“ 
plane.’ ' It is a process of realising the possibilities of growth 
of making a draft on tlie latent energies . . . which might other* 
wise have lain dormant always.’ t 

The nsycholo^ncjil cxpres.sion of regeneration 
may well be subdivided as follows ; 

(a) In terras 0 /personaliti/.—* The new personality is formed^ 
says Dorner, * in inner resemblance to the second Adam, on th< 
same family type, so to speak .’2 ‘Grace and freedom meet, 
says H. Martcnsen, and *a new personality is established, 1 
copy of the divine and human personalit^v of Christ.’^ Sc 
J. Vernon Bartlet: ‘A new personality arises from the neu 
union of the will and the higher element dependent on anc^ 
akin to the Divine: the man lives anew with a fresh type o 
moral life—that being dominant which before was subject, ant 
tn’ce versa.** And A. C. Headlam: ‘St. Paul . . . thought o 
the Spirit as a beneficent Divine personality . . . inspiring ou 
higher nature, giving us a new personality, a new power, a nev 
life.’O Putting the matter more scientific^ally, James says 

' What is attained is often an altogether new level of spiritual 
vitality, a relatively heroic level, in which imposvihle things 
have become possible, and new energies and endurances an 
shown. The personality is changed ; the man is born anew.*' 
So Starliuck teaches us that in adolescence, with its ferinon' 
and unrest, there are indicuitions, when the influences of tin 
Spirit of which enlightens every man are not violated, that 
‘a personality is forming beneath that has capacity for self- 
direction and independent insight.’ We thus witness ‘ the 
birth of selfhood, the awakening of a self-conscious person 
ality.’7 

(b) Unification .—‘Every man,’ sa.vs Percy Gardner, ‘finds 
himself a human being of mixed tendencies.’^ ‘ We are each of 
us,’says O. Steven, ‘as it were composed of many “selves.” 
What we need is ‘ the unifying of the self or personality, 
whif'h was probably In the mind of the Psalmist, when he 

rayed, ‘Unite my heart to fear Thy' name.'® So Frank 
ranger: ‘The unity of the soul is thus something to be 
reached after and found both within God and within itself.’ 
‘The soul is not there to begin with, but must be gained.’*® 
Acconiingly, we find that James, who devotes a chapter of his 
great work to ‘The Divided Self,’ says that ‘ t-o find religion is 
only' one out of many ways of reaching unity’;** and defines 
regeneration as ‘ the process, gradual or sudden, by which a 
self, hitherto divided, and consciously wrong Inferior and 
unhappy, becomes unified and consciously right superior 
and happy, in consequence of its firmer hold upon religious 
realities,’*® Paul describes his experience of the divided self 
in Ro 7, and Augustine, who in so many ways duplicated 
Paul’s experience, says, ‘Thou didst gather me again out of my 
dissipation, wherein I was torn piecemeal; while turning away 
from Thy unity, I lost myself in many things.’*3 

(4) The change expressed in ter^ns of physiology, 
—There seems to be a paralleli.sm between cerebral 
and p.sychical processes, but modern j)sycbolof^i.sts 
have long abandoned tlie attempt of David Hartley 
and his seliool to maintain that mental acts can 
ever be adequately described, much less explained, 
as brain currents or vibrations, or indeed by any 
physical terms. While aware of the inadequacy 
of physiology, it seems a fascination to some of 
our scientific theologians to throw their account of 
mental acts and states into physiological term.s. 

E.g., Starbuck sayi; ‘ What happens below the threshold of 
consciousness must, In the nature of the case, evade analysla 
It tends to fill in the chasm in our knowledge, however, to 
explain it in terms of the nervous system and its functionings.' *< 
And again : ‘ If we turn to our crude analogy of nerve cells and 
connections ... we may get a definite picture, at whatever 
cost of accuracy.’*** Accordingly, we find him describing ‘the 
phenomena’ which ‘cluster about the birth of a new self’as 
* the organisation of nerve elements about a new centre.’*® In 
another passage he says that it ‘seems entirely accurate’ to 
speak of one who had experienced the 'awakening of new 
powers and activities’as ‘ born of the Spirit,’but he immedi¬ 
ately adds : ' It is as if brain areas which had Iain dormant had 
now suddenly come Into activity—as if their stored-un energy 
had been liberated, and now began to function.’*7 Starbuck 
insists strongly that conversion is an adolescent phenomenon; 
that the periods of physical and mental maturity are the periods 
when the vast majority of conversions occur. In these periods 


‘the life-forces tend upward toward the higiier brain centres,’* 
and biologically the new birth is ‘coming to live on the highest 
level of the nervous system.’® James aesenhes the new birth 
‘symbolically ’thus : that a ‘new centre of personal energy has 
been subconsciously incubated ’; 3 and l.*ake attaches so much 
Importance to the theory of a subliminal self that he considers 
that the really serious controversy of the future will be to 
determine whether religion is merely ‘communion of man with 
his own subliminal consciousness, which he does not recognite 
as his own, but hypostatizesas some one exterior to himself.’® 

5. The efficient cause of regeneration.—(I) The^ 
power of the Spirit. —The teaching of the NT 
is emphatic that man needs a drastic inward 
change as a condition of salvation (Mt 18^, .In .S*), 
and in the Acts and Epistles it is everywhere 
implied that the primitive Christians had experi¬ 
enced such a change (1 Co Epli 2®, Col 
1 Jn 2*-"). It is equally clear that man is unahle 
to efiect this change by himself. There is need of 
the inworking of a power other and liolier than 
himself. This power is the Holy Spirit. The NT 
teaches that man is to a greater or less degree 
controlled by an evil spirit (Ac 5®, 2 Co 4'*, 1 P 5®, 

1 but over against man in his sin and 

weakness there stands a Divine Spirit, endowed 
with creative energy ; and into hearts which are 
opened to receive Him He enters, vivifies latent 
facultie.s, and supports men in the struggle of life. 
Christians in all ages have testified that they were 
changed. Another will controls their will. A new 
light illumines everything. A new force controls 
their emotions, stimulating the higher, repressing 
the lower. ‘ Old things are passed away ; behold, 
they are become new ’ (2 Co 5^^). God gives the 
Spirit (2 Co 1 Th 4", Gal 3®, Ph P*'); man 
receives the Spirit (Ko 8*®). The Spirit dwells in 
man (1 Co .3’'’)—not that there are two entities, 
the human spirit andt the divine, existing side 
by side; but that the Divine Spirit energizes, 
dynamizes the human spirit, ennobling, dignify¬ 
ing, purifying it. As A. Sabatier expresses it, 

‘The Spirit of God identifies Itself with the human Me into 
which it enters and whose life it becomes. If we may so speak, 
it is individualized in the new moral personality which it 
createa' ® 

When we come to inquire more minutely what 
is the divine power wliich the Christian receives, 
we lind some indefiniteness. There are three 
terms which are used in NT interchangeably— 
‘Christ,’ ‘the Spirit of Christ, and ‘the Holy 
Spirit.’ The same verbs are used with each, and 
the same functions are ascribed to each (cf. Ko 8®, 

2 Co 3*^ Gal 2’" 4®, .In 14’® 20^, 1 P 1**). Hut does 
identity of function neces.sarily imply identity of 
person or agent? That is a question much dis¬ 
cussed. There are not a few scholars who maintain 
that the ‘ Holy Spirit ’ of the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion is the spiritual, ascended Christ; e.g., A. 
Tholuck® and Rcu.ss^ both maintained that the 
Holy Spirit in the NT is not a self distinct from 
Chnst, but is Christ Himself glorified into a spirit, 
or the spiritual presence and manifestation of 
Christ to His disciples after His departure from 
earth. Franz Delitzsch also maintained that all 
communications of the Spirit, since the Ascension, 
are effected through the Spirit of the Son of Man.® 

A, Deissmann says ; 

'The livine Christ is the Spirit . . . “The laet Adam became 
a life-giving Spirit.” ’• 

Other scholars express themselves more cautiously. 
E.g., R. C. Moberly eays; 'The Holy Ghost is, to us, immedi- 
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ately, the Spirit of the Incarnate Christ. ... To us, He is the 
Spirit of Ood through, and as, being first, for us, the Spirit of 
the Christ’I So E. F. Scott says : ‘ Practically, the Spirit is to 
Paul the power of Jesus acting on believers’;2 and R. J. 
Drummond, while maintaining that ‘it would not be true to 
say that the Spirit is simply the spiritual presence of the 
Exalted Christ,’ yet, after quoting Christ’s words, ‘ I will send,’ 

' I will come,’ admits that ‘ the presence of one is practically 
the presence of the other’s 

The important matter is to insist that, since the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ, there has 
been a new rwtcncy on the earth. Wliether we 
seek to explain the matter metaphysically, in 
terms of the Church’s Creeds, or, more wisely, are 
content to leave it unexplained, the truth is that 
the Spirit, which, under the Christian dis;>ensation, 
refjfenerates and sanctifies believers, is emlowed 
with the properties of the God-man. i^t Pente¬ 
cost, and ever since, the Cliurcli has been animated 
by a new power—not the power of the IiO*;os, hut 
a tlieanthropic power, the power of the j^lorified 
Christ. ‘The Holy Spirit was not yet, )>.*cause 
Jesus was not yet gjlorified ’ (Jn 7*®). d lie Holy 
Spirit of the Cliristian dispensation lias the value 
of the ascended Christ, and has hetome in the 
Church a new moral, religious, personal force— 
the eflieiency of Him wlio ‘became in all thiiigs 
like unto his brethren’ that we may ]je ‘ trans¬ 
formed into his image. ’ To quote from Horner: 

‘The Spirit of Ood Is the irvtv^a Xpto-ToO.^ As the Spirit of 
Christ, He carries in Himself the power to ditfn«c the divine- 
human life. ... In fixed historical continuity, the divine- 
human personal unity ... is employed for the purpose of 
propagating the life of the God-man. . . Through the Holy 
Spirit, 08 the Spirit of Christ, humarnty is led back to God, 
appropriated by Christ's tlieanthropic life ; and this is the 
Church.''^ 

( 2 ) Human co-efficients. — The co-eflicients of 
regeneration, on tlie human side, are repentance 
and faith. 

(a) Repentance. — It has been an error on the 
part of some Calvinists to maintain that at the 
time of regmieration man is passive or perhaps 
even antagonistic. It is very true that no man 
can come to Christ ‘ except the Father draw him ’; 
that God always takes the initiative in man’s 
salvation ; that ‘ we love him because he first 
loved us.’ lint, before the new hirtli can be efl'ec- 
tuated, there must he a period of unrest and self- 
dis.satisfaction. It is not the first touch of the 
Spirit upon a sinful soul that regenerates. There 
are preparatory dealings of God with the soul. 
Christian exjierience often testifiee to convictions, 
l>leadings, drawings, remorse, and self-accusation, 
which may perliaps be comnared to birth-pangs 
preceding the new birth. There are, it is true, 
many cases all down the history of the Church in 
whicli the new birth seems to occur very abruptly 
and suddenly, but the modern mind distrusts the 
sudden and catastrophic in all departments of life. 
Accordingly, the modern method of accounting for 
apparently sudden conversions is to assume that 
in such cases there is a much riclier, inheiited 
subliminal self than in others, and that the 
upheavals of unrest and remorse have been long 
taking place beneath the threshold of conscious¬ 
ness. Most modern psychologists* very properly 
raise a protest against tlie procedure of some 
denominations which seem to recognize the sudden, 
remorseful, spasmodic type of conversion as tlie 
only genuine one. They do this on the ground 
that such experiences are entirely a matter of 
temperament and that w)me constitutions are 
incapable of developing spasmodically. 

(b) Faith is the second antecedent ti> the new 

I Atonement and Personality ^ London, 1901, p. t503. 

^ The Fourth Gospel, p. 8*29. 

* The Rrtation of the Apostolic Teaching to the Teaching qf 
Christ, Edinburgh, 1900, p. 832. 

4 Cf. Ro 8l», GaU8 Mv. IfiOf. 
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birth (Eph Ro 8 ^®, Gal 2 »>)~faith in its double 
meaning of ( 1 ) appropriation of a message and 
trust in the person whom it declares; and (2) .self¬ 
surrender to a power other and purer than we, 
which seeks to control our life (see art. Faith 
[Christian]). ( 1 ) It may be quite true that there 
are ethnic phenomena which resemble conversion, 
but Christian regeneration can be eflected only by 
contact with Christ—on the divine side, dynami¬ 
cally, by the operation of the Spirit of tlie God- 
man upon the heart of man, and on the human 
side by hearing of Christ and by trusting and 
loving Him. Kegeneratioii is conditioned by 
peismial trust in Jesus as Saviour. Every true 
Clirisliari can say, ‘Form; to live isClivisi.’ (‘2) 
Self-surrender tinds an important nhice in all 
i(‘‘iigioiis [isychology. It s coiiipaied to ‘relaxa¬ 
tion of ellbit’ on the v vjre of discovery, when, 
after hours or days of u -:^:irch, the solution comes 
unexpectedly, perluij*'^ luruediately after awaking 
from 8 l(*ep. Many of r^t-irhuck’s cases confessed 
that, after long and v ca»y ell'orts to compier sin 
and to secure, with the mucli-coveted suddeniiess, 
a sense of pardon and reganeration, they found 
themseUes obliged to desist from the wrestling 
and stiuggle, and to yield themselves up into 
Christ’s hands. When the surrender is made, 
then often tlie new birth—the emergence from 
darkness to light, from bondage to freedom—takes 
place.^ 

6 . Subsidiary causes.—(1) The word .—Divines 
often call this ‘ the instrumental cause.’ The 
etiicacy of the written or spoken word as the 
expression of the mind and heart and will of God 
is often taught in Scripture. When we read that 
‘ man does not live by bread alone, but [is endowed 
with a life which is nourished] by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God * (Dt 8 ^), when 
we read that ‘ the word of God is living and power¬ 
ful’ (He wlien Jesus says, ‘My words are 
spirit and they are life’ (Jn 6 ®^), and when Paul 
reminds the Corinthians that ‘in Christ Jesus’ he 
had ‘begotten’ them ‘through the gospel’ (1 Co 
4**), we cannot escape the conviction that a ‘ word’ 
was believed to be endowed with potency. 
Certainly the rabbis hehl tliis view ; and, when 
they read in the .story of Creation that God said 
‘ Let light he,’ and light was, they considered that 
the very worils were a vera causay operating in tlie 
phy.sical roo.lni, and ell'ectuating ‘ that whereunto 
they were sent’ (Is 55"), as we read in Is 9®, 
‘Jehovah sent a word into Jacob and it alighted 
upon Israel,’ and as in Zee 5^ we read of ‘ a curse’ 
that should ‘ enter a house and cun-sume its timbers 
and its stones.’ In a similar manner the causality 
of a divine word is taught in the NT, where we 
read that we are ‘ begotten again . . . through 
the word of God ’(IP that ‘ God gave us birth 
through the word of truth’ (Ja H*), tliat ‘the 
word of the message worketh in those who believe’ 
(I Th 2’*), and that the gospel is‘God’s 
(Ro P®). F>idently the ‘word’ is conceived as 
liaving the efficacy to regenerate and sanctify; 
and, when those of us who have listened to the 
recital of Christian experience recall how often 
the decision for Christ—the entrance into joy and 
liberty—is traced to the efl’ect of some divine word, 
embodied in some hymn or passage of Scripture, 
we cannot but feel that there was some ground for 
the peculiarly Semitic conception of the potency 
of a word. 

( 2 ) Thoughts or beliefs. — The psychology of 
religion strongly emphasizes that thoughts are 
forces, that one phase of regeneration is enlighten¬ 
ment, and that ideas have psychiiml, if not indeed 
physical, potency. 

J Starbuck'g table xil. on p. 97; cf. James, Varieties, pp. Ill, 
206 ff. 
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* Every idea that is relevant to our condition nioyea us,’ say 
Steven;! and James dwells on ‘the rejfenerative influence o 
optimistic thinking’ and on the ‘doctrine that thou^dits an 
forces’; ntaintainmjji: that ‘one gets by one’s thinking rein 
foroeinents from elsewhere for the realization of one’s desires 
and the great point in the conduct of life is to get Uie iieavenl. 
forces on one’s side by opening one’s mind to their influx.’ 2 
Undoubtedly thoughts are forces, whether they 
originate from our own cogitations or from surges 
tion by others, tliougli persons diller very widely 
as to their imjiressionableness to suggestion 
ifypiiosis is just the focusing of suggestion. W 
may not enlarge on tliis; but it enables us t* 
realize how efficacious it is to centre the thought 
on God, to have a firm belief in llis wTath or Hi 
love, His goodness or His severity, during th 
period which elapses between the time when tlr 
soul is quickened by the Divine S|>irit and the tinn 
when, more or less suddenly and joyously, the sou 
enters into the liberty of the sons of God. 

7. Ethnic and Jewish parallels.— (1) Hindu .— 
In ancient India there were tliree castes of Aryans 
—the Brahmans, the Ksatriyas, and the Vaisyas 
—who w^ere believed to liave the spiritual (capacity 
for being ‘ twice-horn.’ The second birtli was fore 
shadowed in the sacred ceremony' of initiation, 
known as upanftyana, wlrich took place at variou 
ages between eight and sixteen, accordiii}' to caste, 
'riie boy was firouglit to his giiru (spiritual jire- 
cejitor), and, after a prayer in ancient Sanskrit, he 
wa.s invested with the sacred cord, which consisted 
of tliree slender cotton threads—white, to typify 
purity—and tied in one place by a .sacred knot. 
The cord was placed over the left shoulder and 
under the right arm and w’orn perpetually. It was 
of no use unless blessed by Brahmans, cons(‘(;rated 
by the recitation of Ve(lic texts, and sjirinkled 
with holy water. The ceremony was accompanied 
by the ten-times-repeated prayer, ‘ I^et us medi¬ 
tate on the excellent glory of the Divine Vivilier 
[i.e. Kegenerator].’ After this act of investiture 
the novitiate commenced his study of the Vedas, 
and by and by, according to his period of study, 
he became qualilied to teacli and expound the 
Vedas, to recite prayers, and to take part in re¬ 
ligious services and sacrilices. The disciple was 
tauglit to revere his gu?'u very profoundly ; indeed, 
in the Insiitutrs of 'Mann it is enjoined : 

‘ Of the two, the one who gives natural birth and the one who 
gives knowledge of the whole Veda, the latter is the more 
venerable father, since the second or divine birth ensures life, 
not only in thi.s world hut hereafter eternally ’ (ii. HG). 'The 
twice-born man who shall have passed the j^eriod of his student¬ 
ship, shall ascend after death to the most exalted of regions and 
no more a^ain spring to birth in this lower world ’ (ii. 249).3 
(2) Jewish. — Judaism at a very early period 
af)i)lied to its jiroselytes tlie ideas of birth and 
creation, as we see from Bs 87^ ‘Behold Philistia 
and Tyre ; this one was born there,’ and 102’®, 
‘A people that shall be created shall praise 
Jahweh.’ 

Similarly in D^reshUh liabbdh, xxxix. 14, on On 12^^, R. 
Eleaaxr ben Zimra aaj’s : ‘ If all who come into the world were 
met together to create one fly, they could not impart to it life; 
but he who induces a man to become a proselyte is as if he 
created him.' Shir li. i. 8 says ; ‘ Every one who gathers one 
creature under the wings of the Siiekinah is os if he created 
and fonnod him’; vii. 2 reads : ‘The house of my mother’— i.e. 
Sinai. R. Barachlah said ; ‘ Why do they caII mount Sinai my 
mother? Because there Israelites wore made, infants a day 
old.’ Bdbhd J/qst’rt, ii, 11 , teaches that a man ought to re 4 er- 
ence his teacher more than his father ; ‘ His father only brought 
him into this world. His teacher who taught him wisdom 
brin^ him into the life of the world to come’(cf. above, [ 1 ]). 
y>‘bndm6th, 62a: ‘ The stranger who is proselytized is like a 
child who is newly l>orn, because he must break away from his 
former teachers and principles, cvistoms and habits, as well as 
from the ties of kinship. It is expected of him that he will lay 
aside his vicious habits and comport himself as if he were liorn 
that very day.’* 

1 P, 34 . 2 Varieties, p. 107. 

3 Cf. art. Initiation (Hindu); M. Monier-Williams, Brahman- 
ism and Hinduism^, London, 1891. ch. xiii. 

4Cf. VVetstein on Jn 3^ 2 Co ; Schiirer, UJP 11 . i. .317: 

A. Wiinsche, ErlduUrxing der Eoangelien aus Talmud una 
Midrasch, Gottingen, 1878, p. 606. 


Philo often dwells on the neces-sity of a radical 
change before a man can secure the favour of God. 
He employs the figure of regeneration in a more 
psychical way than the Palestinian Jews and con¬ 
templates the change as a profound religious 
experience. 

‘ What len^^th of time could ever transform the harlotry of a 
soul trained m earl} and halntual incontinence ? No time could 
do this, but God alone, to whom all things are possiide ; e\fn 
those which among us are impossible.’ * ‘ I have learned to 

appreciate my own nothingness (ov&fvecau) and to gaze at the 
indescribable summits of Lh}' munificence and then I recogni/e 
myself to be “dust and ashes "or something worse. ... I am 
so elementally-changed (avea-ToixtitonivoK) that I do not even 
seem to exist .’2 Again, ‘ How could the soul ever have known 
God, if He liad not breathed into it and touched it Kara 
‘ Who is it that sows g-ood seed in human souls hut 
him who is the Father of existing things, the unbegotten God 
who begets all things?’* Our next quotation reminds us of the 
‘once-born’ man of W. James, whom I’hilo calls 
‘Every self-taught man is one who does not grow better by 
struggle and conflict, but from the out.set found Wisdom rcarly 
prepared for him, showered down on him from above.’ Of snch 
men Philo says further on : ‘ The ttero/ao^e? yeVo? is something 
new, surpassing description and really (octwv) di\’inc, subsi.sting 
not by human com eption but by inspired frenzy.'* And once 
more he says; ‘If a divine thought (eveoia) enters the 6 iaeoia 
of man, it at once blesses it. and heals all its diseases.’® 

(3) Stoicism .—8toici.sm liad before NT tiniea 
become a religion quite an niueh as a philosophy, 
announcing its ability to free men from the 
(lominafion of evil and to bring them into union 
with the divine. It ajipealed strongly to the 
sturdy Roman character and had a deep influence 
on the best men in the early Roman Empire. S. 
Dill speaks of Seneca as ‘the earliest and most 
powerful apo.stic of a great moral revival,’ and as 
one of the few heathen moralists who warm moral 
teaching with the emotion of modern religion.’^ 
Seneca sneaks of multitudes stretching out hands 
for moral helji; and there is evidence that he him¬ 
self was seized with a pas.si()n to win souls togood- 
ne.ss and truth, and seriously regarded it a.s liis 
mission to form or reform human live.s. He taught 
clearly that ‘no mind is good without God.’ 

‘“God coniPH to men, nay ! nearer still I he comes info men. 

. . . Divine seeds are sown in human bodies "8 and will grow 
intolikeness to their origin if rightl} cultivated.'» God is within 
ii 8 , inspiring good resohes and giving strength In temptation. 
God is without us, bestowing on us His gifts and chastising us 
'n Ills wi.sdom. 

Mtiny Stoics taught a doctrine of instantaneous 
regeneration. Goodness is brought about not by 
addition, but by a tliorough change. There may 
he a progress from folly and wickedness in the 
direction of wi.sdom, but the actual passage from 
one to the other must be momentary and instan¬ 
taneous. It may be a long preparation, but it is 
'ollowed by a change (//.era^oX?)), sudden and com¬ 
plete. Ju.st as a drowning man may be rising for 
some time towards the surface, but Ids experience 
when he emerges into the air is totally dillerent 
*rom that whicli he passed throngh while rising, 
Liid must he instantaneous, so tlie final step in 
which a man suddenly linds himself transformed 
8 dili’erent in kind from all the steps that have gone 
before. Cicero says of himself: ‘I consider my¬ 
self not merely to tie amended but transfigured ’ 
nd Stoicism claimed many indisputable instances 
f men who had experienced a tliorough and snd<len 
hange of character, as, e.^., Polemon, the dissolute 
ion of a wealthy Athenian who was thorougidy 
hangeil by listening to a discourse by Xenocrates.’^ 
(4) The mystery-religions. —In the 6tb cent. B.C. 
remarkable wave of religion swept over Greece, 
he cause of which was largely personal, being due 

1 Philo, Works, tr. C. D. Yonge, London, 1864-56, iii. 249. 

2 Qnis rerum div. her. 6. ® Leg. alleg. i. 13. 

* De Cherxth. 13. ® De Fuga, 30. 

® Leg. alleg. iii. 76. 

^ Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, London, 
904, p. 304. 

8 Ep. Ixxiil. 15 f. » Glover, p. 61. 

JO Cicero, de Fin. iii. 14 (48). 

JJ Ep. ad Fam. vi. 1, quoted by Mayor, St. James^, p. 197 n. 

12 Dill, p. 347. 
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to the influence of such men as Pindar, Hesiod, 
and perhaps Orpiieus — men who were at once 
poets and prophets. The period was marked by 

(1) a more serious appreciation of right and wrong ; 

(2) a Yearning to know wiiat .awaits tlie rigliteous 
and the wicked after death, and a conviction that 
the wrongs of this life will be righted hereafter; 

(3) a deeper sense of the turpitude of sin and its 
defiling intluence ; (4) a growing belief in henothe- 
ism ; and (5) a longing for fellowship with God. 
All this was accompanied by a disposition to 
give to religious beliefs a visual, scenic form and 
dramatic representation. Foreign rites and cere¬ 
monies were a})propriated, old rustic symbols an<l 
mystic plays—in fact anything that could evoke 
intense religious feeling. Into these weird symbols 
men read new meanings, and used them to mediate 
a crude sense of communion witli the divine— 
everything appealing quite as much to their highly- 
sensitized organisms as to their psychical or moral 
nature. Men in the dist.ant past were far more 
truly ‘children of Nature ’ than we are ; and they 
experienced real pain and joy in the changes of 
the seasons, bemoaning the ap])arent death of 
vegetal life and indulging in ecstatic revels at the 
return of spring. They were keenly sensitive to 
the parabolic significance of Nature. Their life 
was en rapport with the life of Nature. Their 
soul was believed to be a fragment of the great 
World-Soul. The annual renov ation of Nature in 
springtime fosteied two anticipations : (1) that, as 
Nature puts on her beautiful attire in spring, after 
months of ugliness and deformity, so there must be 
a possibility, if one could only enter in'o thorough 
unison with the World-Soul, of renovating, cleans¬ 
ing, and beautifying the human soul, of whose 
pollution they were so painfully conscious; (2) 
that, as Nature lives again yearly after apparent 
death, so it must be jiossible for the human soul to 
undergo some processes wUich shall render it in¬ 
corruptible and secure for it a glorious immortality. 
During the two centuries before and after Christ 
this movement spread and deepened immensely, 
gradually orientalizing Roman paganism and ac¬ 
climatizing Phrygian, Egyptian, and Persian 
divinities and ceremonies, in every great centre 
of the empire. Everywhere there was found a 
deep sense of the pollution of sin and a longing 
for immortality ; and in consequence there was a 
readiness to submit to any crude, pre-historic 
ceremony, re.suscitatcd with new symbolism, in 
the frenzied longing to be inwardly changed, to 
become a child again, and to be made fit hereafter 
to dwell with God.^ These ceremonies were the 
mysteries (/tuo-njpia). 

(a) The Elcusinian mysteries^ as held in Athens, 
furnished the grandest artistic display and scenic 
ornamentation. The great object of mystic con¬ 
templation was an ear of corn. There were ablu¬ 
tions in salt, fumigation with sulphur, and smear¬ 
ing with clay or with blood—all done with the 
intense desire to cleanse the soul. There were 
scenic representations of events in the history of 
Demeter and Persephone, on which the mystics 
gazed with wild, frenzied stare, in the hope that 
the experiences of the risen Persephone might be 
reproduced in their soul. Speaking of the lustra¬ 
tions, Tertullian says: 

‘The nations ascribe to their idols the same power of Imbulnjr 
water with the self-same edlcacy as we do. ... At the Eleu- 

1 Consult artt. Mysteries (Christian) and (Greek, Phrygian, 
etc.); J. J. I. von Dellinger, The Gentile and the Jew^, Eng. tr., 
London, 1900, 1. 131-tiU ; Lewis Campbell, Religion in Greek 
Literature, do. 1898, pp. 238-206; E. Hatch, Injinence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the CAn'sfian Church (UL), do. 1890, 
pp. 283-309; H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery- 
Religions, do. 1913, passim ; F. B. Jevons, Introd. to Hist, of 
Religion, do. 1896, pp. 858-381 ; A. Harnack, Expansion ^ 
Christianity, Eng. tr., do. 1904, i. 274 ft. 


Binian mysteries, men are baptized, and they assume that the 
effect of this is their regeneration and the remission of the 
penalties due to their perjuries.' i 

(d) Egyptian .—In this religion Osiris was slain 
and dismembered by Set, and his limbs were con¬ 
cealed all over the world. The limbs were sought 
and found by Isis and her son Horns, and were re¬ 
constructed, and Osiris received a new life, divine 
and eternal. The one absorbing desire of his 
worshippers was to become partakers, in a mystical, 
spiritual sense, of the new life of Osiris.'^ 

In the great Parisian mi>gic pftpyrus published by Carl 
Wessely, we read of a mvbtio who has been allowed an'css to 
the divinity Set, and who is instrucled by the mystagogue to 
address the divinity thus: ‘O mighty T>phon, setjHre-bearer 
and ruler of the upper kingdom. ... I am thy soldier. ... I 
fling myself before thee . . . energize me (5vvd/u.t,j(roe), I implore 
thee.’ Having done this, he is hidden to put on while raiment, 
.tnd to say to the gorl : ‘ 1 am united with thee in a siu red form. 
I am eiiergize<l by thy sacred name. I have met the eltluenc e 
of thy good gifts,’ and he is unisured that he has obtained a god¬ 
like nature (laoOeov aiiich has been effected by the 

union with god. Aiiullur prays: ‘Come into me, O Hermes, 
as children are in the mot her's wemb ’ ; and in another passage 
we read : ‘Come into the soul of this child that it may be 
fashioned (TvnoiarOai) after thy immortal form in thy powerful 
imperishable light.’^ 

Lucius Apuleius, who wrote about A.D. 130, humorously 
desenhes his metamorphosis into an ass, from which condition 
he was delivered by the priest of Isis, and was initialed at 
Ceiichreie into the mysteries of Isis. Ho describes the day of 
his initiation as his sacred birthday. He savs that on that day 
he penetrated to the boundaries of death and trod the threshold 
of i*roserj)ine.* He compares this to ‘ a voluntary death ' and 
his restoration to life to ‘a salvation vouchsafed in answer to 

rayer.* He is certain that through the gotldess Isis he has 

ee'n in a manner horn again (‘quodam modo renatus’) and 
placed again on the course of a new salvation. 

The Hermetic literature. —Reitzenstein, in his 
work Poimandres (Leipzig, 1904), publi.shes and 
copiously edits a strange compilation of eighteen 
sacred documents made about A.D. 300 by an 
Egyptian priest. The Greek fragments are of 
various ages and belong to several religious com¬ 
munities ; but the type of religion presented is 
generally Hcllenized Egyptian. Among them 
18 a remarkable dialogue uetween Hermes and 
his son Tat on the subject of regeneration (iraXiy- 
yeveffla). 

'The son reminds his father that he once said that no man can 
attain to fruirgpLa. unless he is ?)orn again and looses himself from 
this world of seeming. Tat says that he has done this, and begs 
to be instructed as to the doctrine {k6yov) of regeneration. 
Hermes replies : * It cannot be taught. God causes it to grow 
in human hearts. The event is a begetting. God's will begets. 
Those begotten are reborn ; they are sons of God.’ Tat still 
presses his father to reveal more. He seeks to have a descrip¬ 
tion of the new nature, and asks: * He who is born, of what 
sort is he? for that which is tiorn will be another and will ha\ e 
no share in the noetic being which is in me.’ The father can 
only reply that such knowledge is not taught, but, when God 
wills, lie can cause it to come to mind. But the son asks again : 
‘ Do you mean that I who am by nature descended from 1113 ' 
father am another’s son? Explain to me the manner (Tp6iroi') 
of the regeneration.’ Hermes can give little light as to the 
method , but the results of the change are remarkable. Form 
loses its outline, and magnitude loses its dimensions. The iniiid 
cognizes ; no longer do the senses perceive. The injunction is ; 
‘ Nullify the perceptions of the body and the birth of Deity will 
take place in thee.'* 

(r) Phrygian .—The Phrygians elaborated their 
conception of psychical regeneration from the 
myth of Attis, the devotee of Cybele, wlio bled 
himself to death under a nine-tree for his imagined 
unfaithfulness to his goddess and was restored to 
life by the Earth-Mother. Men weary of earthly 
life and of sin yearned for a thorougn change—a 
death, a burial, a new life. Under the influence, 
probably, of Mazdoeisni, according to which a 
mystic bull is the originator of creation and resur¬ 
rection, the old custom of devouring the bull, and 
thus receiving the strength of the bull into them¬ 
selves to renew their physical energy, underwent a 

1 De Bant, 6. 2 See art. Mysteries (Egyptian). 

* R. Reitzenstein, Die kellenistischen Mysterimreligionen, 
Leipzig, 1910, p. 31. 

4 The Golden Ass, xi. 21 (Loeb’s Classical Library, p. 674f.); 
Kennerly, p. 100 IT. ; Dill, p. 672 ff. 

* Reitzenstein, Poimanares, p. 339 ff.; Kennedy, pp. 107-110, 
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sublimation of meaning, and was used as a means 
of acquiring eternal regeneration of the soul. 
They appropriated the blood-bath, in which the 
novitiate descended into a grave over which were 
boards, and on them a bull was slain. The man 
undcniieath received on his naked person, and into 
all tlie orilices of his body, the warm blood, under 
the belief that his sins were thereby cleansed an ’ 
his nature regenerated.' For some time the iiction 
of tin; new birth was kept up by feeding the mystic 
on milk and tending him as a babe (uanrtp dvayevyu>- 
jxevov). 

{(1) Mithraism .—Mithraism (o. a.) employed, and 
probably initiated, tlie bath of blood, and on many 
tombstones, even of Homan patrituans, there are 
found the words ‘ in a^ternum renabus,’ indicatin 
that they believed themselves regenerate<i by the 
Mithraic ceremony. Albrecht Diettiiich ha: 
nibli.slied a papyrus which he believes to be a 
iturgy of Mithraism. Its opening prayer is very 
striking : 

‘O! first (genesis of niy genenis! First spirit of the spirit 
which in in me ! First water of the water which is in me ! . . . 
May it please thee to translate me, who am trammelled by the 
nature which underlies me, to an immortal jrenesis . . . that I 
nia\' be born a;,'ain {fxrraytvvr)6ui) in my mind ; that I may he 
Initiated and the sacred Spirit may breathe on mo. Thon;fh I 
was born a mortal from a mortal motlier . . . haviiij? been 
sanctified by 8a/;red ceremonies, 1 am about to (faze with im¬ 
mortal eyes on the immortal vEori.’**! 

When all is over, he says to Helios, lord of heaven 
and earth : 

‘ I have been born again by thee : one, out of so many myriads, 

I am immortalized in this hour.* 

8 . Metaphors common to NT and the mysteries. 
—The researches of late years, anti especially the 
discovery of papyri, have disclosed that many 
technical NT words are also found in the vocabu¬ 
lary of the mysteries. In NT times the mysteries 
were very popular, not only the national ones, 
but also those of a more private character, held 
in halls or private houses; and almost every 
respectable man was a member in one or other of 
these mysteries.* The ceremonies were kept secret, 
but the results claimed to be ettectuated thereby 
were no secret ; and Paul could not live in an 
intellectual centre like Tarsus without becoming 
familiar with the technical phrases of the my.stery- 
religions. And, though we admit that Paul was 
antipathetic to them, and thougli it be true, as 

A. Jacoby maintains,^ tliat the keenest struggle of 
Christianity was with the mystery-religions, yet 
we need not be surprised tluit Paul should borrow 
metaphors from them ; for he often derives 
metaphors from the athletic games against wliich 
Christians showed vehement oj)poHition in later 
years. Early Christianity did not invent a religious 
vocabulary ; almost all its terms were in vogue at 
the time. The professed aim of the mysteries was 
(TWTT^pta, to secure union with God and eternal life. 
Kegencration is the central theme in the Mithra 
liturgy, in the Isis ceremonies described by Apu- 
leius, and in the conversation between Hermes and 
Tat. Hence many of the pagans who listened to 
Paul and vSilas were members of mystic brother¬ 
hoods; and, ‘when this new group of travelling 
preachers from the blast proclaimed the ])romi.se 
of <TojTT)pla and the assurance of life eternal, their 
message was hound to appeal to such an audience.’® 
The early Cliristians used familiar terms and 
metaphors, but infused a vastly liigher meaning 
into them. We proceed now briefly to sliow how 
the metaphors of the NT concerning regeneration 
are foiina, though not with the same signilicance, 

J Cf. art. Mystkriks (Greek, Phryjfian, etc.); F. Oumont, Die 
orientaliachen Relirjumen, Leipzl"', 1910, p. 82. 

2 A. Dieterich, jB'iae Mithrasliturffie, Leipzig, 1903, p. 3 flf. 

* Kennedy, p. 79. 

^ Die antiken Myeterienreligionen und das Christentum, 
Tubingen, 1910, p. 60. 

® Kennedy, p. 79. 


in the mysteries (the sections are the same as in 
§ 3 above). 

A. * The seed is the word' (Lk 8" ; cf. 1 P 

Ja P®).—In the Hermetic literature it is taught 
that * regeneration is the end and aim of all revela¬ 
tion.’ While Tat, in silent devotion, sits listening 
to the instruction of his father Hermes concerning 
the divine potencies, these potencies manifestly 
enter into him and form liis new ‘ I ’;' and it is 
taught that the reader of the hook recording the 
conversation between Hermes and Tat might also 
he regeneratc.il, under the grace of God ; but a 
translation of tlie hook would not have the same 
ellect.^ Tat asks his father of what sort of motlier 
he was regenerated, or of what sort of seed, and 
receives the answer : ‘ The will of God is the sower, 
and the seed is the true Good.’* 

B. Iiupartation of life.~A^ we have seen, there 
was a deep longing for immortality in the period 
from 600 B.C. onwards, and the popularity of the 
mysteries was chiefly due to tlie fact that they 
claimed to confer life and joy hereafter. The gods 
worshipped in the mysteries were those who, like 
Osiris, Attis, and Kore, died and lived again ; and, 
while gazing at vivid spectacular displays of their 
suflerings, death, and rebirth, accompanied by 
mournful addresses, listened to with sobbings and 
wailings and self-mutila! ions, the iivarai strove 
frantically to become partakers in the suflerings 
an<l death of tlie gods, that they might become 
partakers in their glorious life. In the mysteries 
of Attis, when the worshipjiers have almost spent 
themselves in sympaf hetic; grief ov'er tlie sad death 
of Attis, the priest chants in low tones: 

* Be of good cheer, O mystics, since the go<i has been rescued 
from death, there is trwTijpta for you from your toils.’ 
Similarly it is said of one who has become mysti¬ 
cally united to Osiris : 

‘As truly as Osiris lives, shall he live. As truly as Osiris is 
not dead, shall he not die.'** 

C. Netv hh'th. —It is extremely probable that the 
words iraXLyyevecria and dvayivpri<xiSf to describe the 
change which the/ico-rot claimed to have undergone, 
are pre-Christian. It was believed that the lustra¬ 
tions and the sympathetic dramas causally pro¬ 
duced this state of regeneration. Of course, we 
need scarcely remark that the TraXiyyeveala was 
vastly diJl’erent from that of tlie NT. In the 
mysteries the phenomena were hyperpliysical, due 
to sensuous excitement, akin to that of the Jaqir 
in India, or the prophets of Baal. In the NT the 
change was supremely ethical (I Co 6*'"). In 
some eases, it may be, the result of the mysteries 
was morally elevating, but that was not their 
primary intent, 'flicy were designed to evoke a 
sensuous religiousness—to appeal to the feelings 
and to foster the condition in which men and 
women of neurotic temperament see visions and 
dream dreams. They enciouraged manticism as 
distinct from prophecy. The church at Corinth 
was in danger of reverting to a ‘mystery.’ ft 
is doubtful whether those who claimed dvayiwrfais 
through Attis and Isis lived on a much higlier 
moral level than their neighbours. 

D. A new man or a new creature. —There is every¬ 
where in the mysteries the notion that the soul, as 
a highly attenuated material entity, undergoes 
some change. I'his is emphasized when, as in the 
Mithra liturgy, the word perayepudadai is used 
instead of the other synonyms. We find con¬ 
stantly the idea of union {(rwovala) of the divine 
with tiie human, cleansing, ennobling, and trans¬ 
figuring it. Osiris, Attis, Adonis were men. 
'I’liey died as men; tliey rose as gods. If men 
unite themselves with them, ‘ receive them,’ ‘ put 

1 Ufitzenstein, Poimandres^ p. 217. 

2 Reitzenstein, Hellenist. Mysterienreligionen, p. 86. 

8 Reitzenstein, Poiinandres, p. 339. 

* Cuniont, pp. 71 f., 261 ; Kennedy, p. 99. 
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them on,’ tliev are thereby deified. Tliey become 
Bons of God.^ Yet in one place we have a sort 
of Nestorian conception — aui^d^cia rather than 
crtjyKpaa-is —when Tat asks whether the inborn son 
of God is himself or another, and j)i ays for Hermes 
to come into him *as children are in the mother’s 
womb.’ ^ 

E. A change of clothina. —Here we meet with the 
conception that the soul cannot be changed while 
in the body. It must first be * out of the bod3\’ 
The soul wanders through the heavens, and receives 
a new fJiop<pi} before it returns. The soul of one 
who is ailmitted to the mysteries of Isis travels 
through the twelve houses of the zodiac and in 
each puts on a diUcrent garment—twelve dilierent 
transmigrations. He returns to earth wearing an 
Olympian garment, stands before the assembled 
mystics, and is revered as a god.* So in the cult 
of Mitlira the soul of the mystic is born again by 
means of wandering through the heavens. Arrived 
there, he calls out for his own heavenly body, 
which God has formed for him in the world of 
liglit, and wears it for a time ; but he must lay it 
aside when he returns to earth, and put on the 
garment of his earthly body."* 

K. A passage from death to life. —Dcvelojunent is 
quite a modern conception. It was .simj»ler to the 
ancients to conceive of transition, as death 
followed by life. Even yet we can speak of the 
death of the old year and the birth of the new. 
The great change to which the initiates to the 
mysteries laid claim was often represented as a 
death, followed by a changed life. When the 
initiation was being celebrated, it was usual for 
the nvffrai to simulate death, from which they were 
aroused by the call of the pva-raycoyds. Apuleius, 
describing his own initiation, says ; ‘ I went to the 
confines of death. I trod the threshold of Proser- 

E ine.’ Among some savage tribt's youths were 
eaten till they were unconscious, that they 
might enter on a new life; and for a time they 
were expected to bcliave as babes.® 

G. Jiitrial and resurrection, —This, of course, is 
a very similar metaphor. Burial was designed to 
emphasize the reality of the death. In the cult of 
Atlis a pine-tree was felled, and the trunk adorned 
with garlands and solemnly buried. The mystics 
wailed for Attis, who had died again in his sacred 
tree ; they gashed themselves and sprinkled their 
blood on the altar. Next night they assembled in 
the temple, simulating death, and a light and the 
resurrected pine-tree were brought in, while the 
priest moved round among the prostrate pvaraif 
informing them that the god had been rescued 
from death, and besmearing their throats with oil 
that they miglit sing the praises of the risen god.® 
Dieterich, speaking of the customs of some un¬ 
civilized peoples, says : 

‘ The adepts are besmeared with chalk or mud ; then suddenly 
cleansed and assume a new name. They are buried and then 
fetched un out of the g^rave. They are beaten almost to death 
and then brought back to life.’7 

Prod US (11. A.D. 450), in his work on the Theology 
of Plato^ iv. 9, says : 

‘What is most wonderful of all is that the pri'wts command 
the body to be buried, except the head, in the in »st sacred of 
all the ceremonies.’ ^ 

It is certain that in the mysteries all tb.e effects 
were believed to follow magically rather than 
ethically. The ceremony pnxiuced the results 
irrespective of the ethical condition of the novi¬ 
tiate. Physical contact with the water regenerated 
the soul. The words uttered by the priest were 


J Reitzenstein, UtlUnui. MysUrienreligionen^ p. 7. 

2 Ro;tzpnstein, Poimandres, p. 230. 

> Rt‘it2A..^8tein, Hellenigt. Mysterienreligionen^ p. 26. 

* Jh. p. 32, ® Dieterich, p. 168 f. 

« Kennedy, p. 91; JPrazer, pt. iv., Adonis, Attia, Oairia, 
hendt'n, 1914, i. 267-274. 

7 p. ’ 58. « Quoted in Dieterich, p. 168. 


believed to have a magical effect on the soul. The 
burial and besmearing with clay or mud, followed 
by restoration to life, were hebi to produce in the 
votary a jisycbical death, burial, and new birth. 
Tlie new birth produced a sense of union with God, 
compared with marriage to the god or having him 
as a guest in the soul. All was in the realm of 
feeling, and left the moral nature of most men 
untouched. 

9. Connexion between regeneration and 
baptism.—The subject of Paul’s teaching as to the 
significance of baptism has been a burning ques¬ 
tion during the past decade. The disputants fall 
into three classes : 

(1) Those who believe that baptism (which in 
this case is restricted to believers) is nothing more 
than (a) a symbol of a spiritual union wliieh 
already exists between Christ and the believer ; 
{^) a cfeclaration of al)(giance to .lesus as Master 
and J>ord ; (7) a public avowal of faith in God the 
Father, Jesus Christ the Redeemer, and the Holy 
Spirit the Sanctifier.^ 

(2) (a) 'Fbose who hold the sacramentarian view 
that baptism remits all sin, original and actual; 
that it bestows regenerating grace and endows the 
soul with the germs of the Christian virtues (for 
this view see art. Baptism, vol. ii. pp. 390-400). 

(If) There are some modern scliolars who, trained 
in the rigour of modern exegetical methods, claim, 
in the Tight cbielly of recent research in the 
mystery-religions, that in his doctrine of baptism 
the apostle Paul was inconsistent with himself and 
with the rest of the NT; that he was indeed a 
sacramentalist; and that, while demolishing witli 
one hand the efficacy of Jewish rites and cere¬ 
monies, he was with the other building up a doctrine 
of the mechanical efficacy of baptism, which was 
quite incongruous with his ordinary teaching. 

‘The latest cxeg^etical phase,' says F. Rendtorflf, ‘ is this, that 
with a frame of mind thoroughly disinc.lined to sacramental 
conceptions, so many feel themselves historically bound to 
ascribe such views to Paul. Such men as Gunkel, lleitmuller, 
and H. J. Holtzmann maintain that Paul held such views 
and that he derived them not from the OT nor from 
Jesus Christ, but from the trend of thought in ethnic religions 
current in his time .’2 P.g., W. Heitmuller says : ‘Baptism, in 
Paul, is throughout a sacramonUl act, which works not ex opere 
operantis, but«x opere operato, in the Catholic sense. Its opera¬ 
tion is not conditioned by the faith of the recipient or the 
administrator. Of course, faith is pre-supiiosed in the candi¬ 
date. Onl) those who believed sought baptism, and 3 et, not¬ 
withstanding the mode of the operation baptism is not thought 
of in an ethico-p 8 >chological manner, but in a purely sacra¬ 
mental manner,'3 H. Ounkel has laboured at the Osiris cult, 
and he expresses himself tiius : ‘ In baptism (so Paul teaches) 
the believer is joined to Christ. Baptism is the symbol of 
dying and being buried. He who allows himself to be baptized 
into Christ experiences thereby the death of Christ. He comes 
out of the water, os one who has died, but been roused to a new 
life. He has put on Christ: that which happened to Christ on 
the cross completes itself again in the case of individuals.'< 
Perc> Gardner writes in the same strain : ‘ St. Paul’s view of 
baptism is distinctive. He speaks of burial with Christ in bap¬ 
tism, and of being baptized into the death of Christ, and of rising 
with him from the dead. ... In his own way, he transforms 
the rite of baptism, not into a thaumaturgic proc^ess, but into a 
spiritual experience of a mystic inlensity. To him baptism does 
not merely mean repentance for sin, and attempt at a purified 
life; it was burial with Christ and rising again with him; it 
was incorporation into the earthly [fheaven^ ] body of Christ, 
and becoming a new creature. There can be little doubt that 
In this matter, as in others, Paul Innovates by grafting upon a 
Jewish rite a deeper meaning, of which the germs lay in the 
Pagan Mysteries.’® So Kirsopp Lake, after quoting Ro and 
Oai 327 , says: ‘ Baptism is here clearly indicated as effecting 
the union with Christ. . . . Baptism is, for St. Paul and his 
readers, universally and unquestioningly acceiiled as a 
“ mystery ” or sacrament which works ex opere operato ; and 

1 'This is the view usually held by Baptists and is represented 
in A. H. Strong's Systematic Theology, 3 vols., Philadelphia, 
1907-09; T. Arniitage, A Hist, of the Baptists^, New York, 
1800, passim ; and T. O. Rooke, Doctrine and Hist, of Christian 
Baptism, London, 1894, oh. ii. etc. 

2 Die Tariff im l/rohristentum, Leipzig, 1906, p. 16. 

8 Ih. p. 16 f. 

* Zvm religionsgesohichtliche Verstdndnis des NT, Odttingen, 
1903, p. 83. 

8 Exploraixo Evangeliea, London. 1809, p. 447. 
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Irora the unhesitating manner in wiiich St. Paul usen this fact 
as a basis for argument, as if it were a point on which Christ¬ 
ian opinion did not vary, it would seem as though Ibis sacra¬ 
mental teaching is central in the primitive (lihristianity to which 
the Itoman Empire began to bo converted.’^ 

(3) It can hardly be doubted that Paul had some 
acquaintance with the mystery-religions, and tlmt 
he intentionally used metaphors there in use; but 
there are many scholars, equally eminent with 
those named above, who cannot believe that 
the Apostle could bo so illogical as to embitter his 
life for years by denying the efficacy of .Jewish 
rites and ceremonies to secure salvation, and at the 
same time set iin an external ordinance like ban 
tism as having tne efficacy to regenerate the soul 
of men. 

Deissmann, e.g., fiays : ‘It Is not correct to say that Pau 
considcued baptism to mediate our access to Christ. There nr 
passages, as (iai li-*?, which, read aloof from their context 
might be thus interpreted, but it is more correct to say Lha 
baptism is not the restoration to fellowship, but the sealing o 
our fellowship with Christ. With Paul himself it was noi 
baptism which was the decitling-point, hut the Chri.stophany a( 
Damascus. lie was sent not to baptize, but to preach thr 
Gospel.'2 Rendtorff maintains that ‘the ground presupimsi- 
tion of all that Paul sa^ys on baptismal experiences is faith. 
Not that Paul alway s ineiitions faith, as the causa Medians^ but 
he does so frecpicntly in exiiress words, as in Gal Ro (>4. 

The whole baptismal experience of Ro 6 culminates in the 
eminently ethical thought ; “that we may walk in newness of 
life.” Tin's cannot refer to a natural ph.ysical-hvperphvsical 
new creation, analogous perhaps to (he Afithra magical liturgy 
with its dTraOai'arier/jLdf. It can only implv the restoration of a 
new religions-othical life.’ t^uotmg Col he insists that* the 
ellicacy of tlie baptism rests on and consists in the forgiveness 
of sins.’3 (.’lemcn steadily opposes the attribution or sacra- 
mentarian views to the Apostle. He admits that the ifiiplu^a- 
tions of I Co l.') 2 y are magical, but denies tb.at the text repre¬ 
sents Paul’s ow’n views. As to Ro (I and Col 2^1, he contends 
that the operation of baptism is based on the significance of the 
death of Christ. There is with the Apostle no reference to a 
sacrament. ‘Certainly with him, union with the Lord, the 
receiving of the Holy Spirit, the renewal of life and the blot¬ 
ting out of sin are realities of religious experience. . . . This 
conversion comes to expression in baptism which is a'symbol 
not only of \Nhat is to happen but also of what Aas hapoened 
already.'< There is mucli force also in the argument of J. C. 
I>ainhert when he maintains that from Ro the Apostle 

asserts and reasserts his fundamental doctrine of justification 
by faith, then in he abruptly introduces baptism, for the first 
and only time in the Epistle, and consequently ‘it seems impos¬ 
sible, on the ground of this single reference to baptism in the 
course of his longest and mostdoctrinal Epistle, to set aside his 
cardinal thought that in the principle of faith itself there lies 
the whole potency of salvation.’ a Later he says: ‘ The precise 
point w'hich he wished to enforce was the intimacy of the 
union which faith brings about between the believer and the 
Lord.’ Baptism suggests a being buried with Christ. ‘ But a 
burial is not a death ; it is only a public certification and seal¬ 
ing of death. And, in like manner, hapiisin is not a dying 
with Christ, but rather a sealing of that death in Him and with 
Him which is immediately brought about by faith.’« The same 
view is ably defended by H. A. A. Kennedy, in viii iv 
[1012], and in his work on St, /*aul and the Mystery Jielwions 
ch. vi. ** ’ 

It remains now to examine what sort of con¬ 
structive criticism the last-named scholars have to 
offer, having disposed of the other two views, for, 
of course, in repudiating sacramentariani.sm, they 
are equally pronounced in their conviction that 
the statements in Paul’s Epistles as to baptism, 
such as Gal 3^, Tit 3®, imply more than that 
baptism is merely a symbol of spiritual facts. 

(1) It clears the air considerably that they all 
agree that all the persons who.se baptism is 
reconled in the NT had avowed repentance and 
faith in .Jesus as Glirist and Eord before they were 
baptized.^ (2) lliey agree that a candid exegesis 
of the passages in wliich Paul speaks of baptism 
obliges us to admit that he believed that in 
baptism ‘ something happens.’ The believer ‘ puts 
on Christ’; he * dies to sin,’ he ‘is raised to new- 

1 Earlier EpUtles, p. 886. 

2 Pattlvs, p. 89, Eng. tr. p. 130 f. 3 Pp. 32 3 ^. 

* ReligionsgeHchiclitliche Erktarang des NT, Giessen 1909 
p. 173, Eng. tr., Primitive Christianity and its rum- Jewish 
Sources, Edinburgh, 1912, p. 223. 

6 The Sacraments in the NT, Edinburgh, 1903, p. 169. 

* lb. p. 17.3. 

7 Rendtorff, p. 82; Lambert, p. 198 ; Kennedy, p. 249. 


ness of life.’ Paul was exhorted to ‘be baptized 
and wash away his sins.’ Christ ‘cleansed’ the 
Church ‘ bv the laver of water by means of the 
word’ (Epli S**®). Clearly the early Christians 
were taught to expect that in their ba[»tism they 
would receive some influx of spiritual power—some 
rich spiritual hles.sing. J^ambert expresses it as 
‘a marked accession of spiritual life and power.’^ 
Kennedy speaks of ‘ a wonderful spiritual quicken¬ 
ing ; a new enhancing of the power and grasj) of 
faith.’^ (3) They draw a very proper and vital 
di.stinction between ‘ cause ’ and ‘occasion.’ They 
do not believe that the literal act of ha[)tism— 
contact with the water, or the utterance of tlie 
formula — in any sense causes these spiritual 
blessings; but they do believe that Paul tauulit 
that it was a divine ap]>ointment that those who 
obeye<l their J.ord by making a j)ublie confession 
of Him in ba{)tism should receive tlierein a rich 
spiritual reward. 

E.g., Clemen, speaking on Gal 3-’^, sayg : ‘ Baptism as siu'h is 
not the cause of tlie “ })utting on Christ” . . . for 32 i'sa 3 3, “ Ye 
are all sons of Cod through faith ” ; a<*cordinpfIy baptism can only 
be tlie occasion on which one confesses his "sins, not a 8ac;*a- 
ment’;^ and I.amhcri is equally explicit: ‘it was not witli the 
baptibiu.al water that men were sealed, but with the Holy Spirit 
of promise. Baptism was the occasion of the sealing, ratiier 
than the sealing itself. . . , Even this sealing of the Spirit is not 
a creative but a declarative act,’* 

Jlaptism was not the cause of spiritual gifts, hut 
the occasion of their bestowal. lla[)tism does not 
literally wa.sh away sin, but NT believers were 
taught to expect a consciousness of jiardon and a 
full .sen.se of .sin forgiven in connexion with their 
hapti.sm. Nor doe.s liaptism regenerate in a causal 
sense, but NT baptism was normally the 0(:ca.sion 
of the bestowal of the gifts of the Holy Sjiirit—so 
much so tliat Paul was astonished that it was 
po.ssible for any disciple.s who had been hajitized 
not to have received them (Ac 19®). Regarding 
Je.sus as tlieir great Exemplar and His baptism as 
the tyi>e of, and authority for, Christian haiitism, it 
>ya8 natural that they should expect somewhat 
similar spiritual blessings to be conferred on them 
to those which were conferred on Him. 

Litbraturk.—’T his has been sufficiently indicated by the 
numerous quotations throughout the article. 

_ J. T. Marshall. 

REINCARNATION.— See Transmigration, 
Soul. 

RELATIONS (Buddhist). — Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy has from the outset resolved all ‘ things,’ 
all ‘states’ of matter and mind, into a flux of 
‘haimenings.’ That which happens is a series in 
the flux of transient, even momentary, complexes 
of elemental factors, determined and determining, 
according to the fivefold law of cosmic order 
{ni^ama). And these complex happenings are 
determined and determining, both as to their con¬ 
stituent factors and also as to other happenings, in 
a variety of ways that we should express by the 
term ‘relations.* The Buddhi.st term is paemya 


.V.... \ji t>, Lu gu ur uuiiie. 111 place or 

‘ borne ’). A greater discrepancy, however, 
lies in the causal emphasis of the rftli term, which 
is lacking in our word. The commentators em¬ 
phasize tliis: ‘ paernya means because-of-that it- 
makes-to-come.’ The prefix {pa(i) is here given 
the added force of paiicca.^ It is true that one of 
the most recent discussions of the notion of cause* 
expresses ‘the general scheme of a causal law’ in 
terms of relations. But this is only one among 

1 Pp. 1.52, 108. 2 P. 249. 

8 Primitive Christianity, p. 217. 4 p* 

® Cf. art. Paticca-SamuppIda, and Commentary on the Pat* 
fhdria, 

« In Bertrand Russell, Our Knowledge o/the External World, 
Lonaon, 1914, p. 216 ff. 
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the inev'itahle, if unconscious, approximations of 
modern European * philosophies of change’ to 
Bucldliist ideas. 

Another characteristically Buddhist definition 
of relations, beside that given above, is to assign 
tlieni a place among the marks or characters of 
things (t.e. events) in general. Thus all things 
(except the i)hilosophic Nibbana) have (n) the 
three marks of impermanence, lial)ility to sufter- 
ing, and soullessness; (6) the threefold mark of 
tlie conditioned; genesis or birth, cessation or 
decay and death, and a relatively static point or 
interval between ; and lastly, (c) the marks of 
causation, viz. relations, or correlation. 

The third group of marks was developed under 
24 heads in the last of the analytical works in 
the AM id//a7?)?na PitaJca of the canon, called the 
Pn^/ifma^ also ‘the Great Book.’^ Tliey are the 
most—one may say the only—distinctively con¬ 
structive contribution to Buddhist philosophy in 
those six analytical books. The 24 heads are 
developed at great length in application to the 
material and mental facts of experience. The 
commentary, ascribed to Buddhaghosa, adtls some 
useful explanatory matter, especially in its insist¬ 
ence on tne necessity of regarding the correlation, 
or pacrnyaUl, in every one of the 24 modes as an 
‘ assisting agency ’ {upa/cdraka) ; 

‘ Where one dhamma 2 by its ariainsr or persisting is a helper 
to another dhainma, that first-named is tiie (causally) relating 
dhamma to the last-named.' 

It is impossible to say how soon after the closing 
of the canon, how long before Buddhaghosja’s date, 
this aspect was evolved. But it is of the greatest 
importance to an understanding of the Buddhist 
philosophy of change, and it has remained a key¬ 
note in that tradition to the present day. Thus 
Ledi expands it as follows : 

'Juntas an heir normal^'inherits the property of his deceased 
parent, so docs a succeeding unit of consciousness Inherit all the 
energy, the functions, the impressions of the expired unit.’ 2 

The same is believed with regard to material units. 
And the legacy itself came, in later work.s, to be 
sjioken of as a force, vim, influence of the paccaya, 
or causally relating term, viz, the paccay a-satti,^ 
Thus: 

' In the exposition of the Patthflna relations there are three 
main features to be carefully noted, i.e. ; 

(1.) the relating thing (j)accayadhammn\ 

(ii.) the related thing (paccayttppannadhamma), 

(iii.) the distinctive function (or influence) of the relation 
(paccava-satti-visesa).’^ 

The 24 paccayas, under the title Paccaya- 
sangaha (‘ Compendium or Category of Relations, 
or Causation’), occupy the eighth part of the 
standard manual, entitled Ab/iia/iammattfia- 
sangaha. This work (in which -satti does not 
occur) dates from the 9th, 10th, or 11th cent. A.D., 
and is translated in The Compendmmof Philosophy. 
4'he autlior, Annruddha of Ceylon, begins his 
exposition thus: 

‘ Now let me tell e’en as is fit how such 
And such a state of fhing8« related stands 
To other states conditioned like itself,' 

and proceeds: 

• In the category of relations we have two schemata the law 
of happening by way of cause and the system of correlation.’8 

Coming in due course to the second, he writes: 

‘The system comprises the following relations : 

(1) condition (fl) co-existence 

(2) object (7) reciprocity 

(8) dominance (8) dei>endence 

14 ) contiguity (0) sutflclng condition 

(6) immediate contiguity (10) antecedence 

1 Pa((hdna means * predominant cause'; hence a specific 
form of paccaya. 

2 State, thing, presentation, phenomenon. 

• JPTS, p. 37. 

4 8. Z. Aung, Compendium of Philosophy, p. 42. 

® From a letter by Dr. Ledi to the writer. 

• Dhamma. 7 Paticca-samuppadamayo. 

8 PaUhnna-nayo. 




11) consequence 

12 ) habitual recurrence 
18) action 

14) result 
UA support 

16) control 

17) j/uina 


(18) means, way 

(19) association 

(20) dissociation 

(21) presence 
c22) absence 
(23) abej ance 
G4) continuance.* 


(1) is hetii, one of several synonyms for causal 
antecedent, or condition, in general ; it is techni¬ 
cally reserved for the six moral ‘roots’ (ftiula) of 
personal character: appetite, enmity, ignorance 
or dullness, and tlioir opposites, disinterestedness, 
amity, intelligence. (2) is o])ject of consciousness, 
viz. five objects of the five senses, and one of 
intellect, namely, impiCssions and ideas. (3) refers 
to an overruling factor in consciousness at any 
given moment: intention, energy, volitional ap- 
l>erception, intellectual investigation. Of (4), (5), 
the latter applies to a sequence in time so appa¬ 
rently indivisible as that of mental states or 
moments. By (6) ‘ co-nascence,’ or simultaneous 
and co-inhering genesis, is meant. In (7) both 
terms of the relation are mutually relating and 
rolatetl. (9) differs from (8) only as indicating a 
cause or group of coinlitions efl'ective enough to 
bring about immediately a given result. (12) = 
repetition so as to form a habit.^ (13), karnm, i.s 

the relation between an act of will and its result. 
(14) is literally ripeness, maturity; causally con¬ 
ceived, it is a relation of effortlessness.* (15) im¬ 
plies mental or material nutriment. (16) refers to 
the influence of psycho-physical, mental, and moral 
faculties or controlling nowers. (17) is concen¬ 
trated energy physical ana mental. (18) is thought 
or conduct under the aspect of a shaped course of 
procedure towards an end. (22), positively re¬ 
garded, implies ‘opportunity for a successor to 
arise.’* So for (23). 

In comparing these gronns with corresponding 
lists in Euro^)ean philosopny, we notice coinci¬ 
dences and discrepancies. The familiar relation 
of ‘resemblance’ is wanting, and one of its modes : 
‘equality, inequality.’* As explanation it may be 
suggested that {a) the Buddhist list claims to give 
not all, but only the most important, relations;® 
(6) resemblance is not so much an objectively valid 
relation as an impression of a dual or plural object 
on a subject, hence it is a species of (2); (e) re¬ 
semblance, even if objectively valid, is not a causal 
relation, an ‘ assisting agency,’ as is every paccaya. 
A. (liis holds good as to ‘equality.’ 

Two other relations—‘subject-attribute,’ ‘con¬ 
tainer-content’®— indicate a standpoint that is 
opposed to orthodox Buddliist philosophy, viz. the 
positing of a substance or agent. It may bo said 
m rejoinder that the second class of relations— 
‘object’—involves a subject. This is true for our 
philosophic tradition anil idiom, hut not for those 
of Bmldhism. Aravimarxa (object) involves no 
correlate of metaphysical import, such as we are 
entangled with, in ‘subject.’ The ever-changing 
‘object’ is regarded as the thing-which-relates 
(paccaya ); the ever-changing mental aggregates 
are the thing-related (paccay uppanna).'^ The only 
constant factor is the concept of the specilic re¬ 
lation.® 


Litkraturr. —The Tika pa\thdna and Commentary on the 
PaUhtnia will bhortly be published by the Pali Text Society ; 
The Compendium of Philosophy, tr. and ed. S. Z. Aung and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, PTS, London, 1910; Ledi Mahfitnera, 
‘On the Philosophy of Relations,’ JPTS, 1915-16, pp. 21-63, 
Paccayadipani, Rangoon ; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Psychology. London, 1914, p. 194 f. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


1 Cf. Points of Controversy, pp. 294, 362, 

S Com. on Pa{ih(ina. 8 Ledi, Paccayadipani. 

4 Cf. J. S. Mill’s System of Logic, bk. iii. ch, xxiv. 

^JPTS, 1915-10, p. 26. 

• H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., I^ondon, 1912, 
p. 1.56 f. 

7 Aung, Compendium, p. 2. ^ J PTS, 1916-16, p. 25. 
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RELICS (Primitive and Western).—In the art. 
Cannimalism (voI. iii. p. 197 f.) it has been .shown 
ohat by eatinj,^ the dead or {)art of them the eater 
acquires tlieir souls or their qualities, and thus 
obtains ])o\ver over the soul or is united to it. It 
is not necessary to eat tlie whole man ; to eat part 
is enon«,di, because of the principle involved in 
sympathetic mapo that the whole is contained in 
the part, or that the intiucnce working in the 
whole works also in the part, although separate 
from it. On analogous grounds the dead man’s 
soul or his powers or qualities may work from his 
body or from any fragment of it, rrom his clothes, 
or from any object or part of any object with 
which ho has once been in contact. Any one who 
wears or carries these, who touches tiiein, who 
prays to them, or who uses them in a variety of 
other ways, benefits by his action. The soui or 
power of the dead man is so far subject to him, or 
at all events aids him in varying ways. This is 
the explanation of the use and cult of relics, which 
of course are valued in proportion to the extent of 
the power, strength, miraculous gifts, or saintli¬ 
ness of the person to whom they originally belonged, 
as well as of the love or respect in which he was 
held. The sup(irnatural virtues of ndics, originat¬ 
ing in such beliefs as have been referred to, may 
be traced through a series of examples in all 
religions and in all degrees of civilization, beginning 
witli the lowest savages. 

1 . Relics in savage life.— (rr.) Just as enemies 
are eaten to obtain their qualities, so their kidney 
or (!aul fat, as a special seat of life, is abstracted 
and used as a lubricant for the body—a comnion 
custom among Australian tribes, Similarly, 
relics of a dead enemy are sometimes worn for 
protection. In E. Africa, if enemies can unearth 
the body of a dead warrior, parts of it are used 
as charms — eyebrows, nose, little finger or toe, 
pudenda, etc. These are reduced to ashes, and, 
when not used in tatiiing or mixed with food, they 
are sewn up in a bag and worn round the neck.^ 
Among W. African tribes also parts of an enemy’s 
body or sometimes of an ancestor are used in 
making a fetish—part of the brain to give wisdom, 
of the lieart courage, the eye influence. A spirit 
is siip])osed to be lured by these to reside in the 
fetish.^ The Tenimberese wear the vertehne of 
an enemy round the neck as a charm in war-time.^ 
Men of Mowat, New Guinea, after slaying a great 
warrior, wear his i)eni8 in order to increase their 
strength.® Another method is to attach the relic 
to tlie arms, etc., n.sed in battle, 'riivis in Mexico, 
if any one could secure the middle linger of the 
left hand and tlie hair of a woman dying in child¬ 
birth, he tied these on his shield to make him 
brave and fierce and to blind his enemies.'* Rub¬ 
bing weapons with part of a dead man’s body to 
give them his strength and skill is sometimes 

P ractised akso, as among the Koniagas (piece of 
ead M haler used) and Aleuts.’ 

(b) With many tribes magical rites are performed 
with part of a dead man’s body—<7., in healing, 
in rain-making, as love-charms, to keep oil'thieves, 
to rob a man of his .strength. In one such in.stance 
practised in Queensland, where an enemy is flayed 
and his skin used to cover a sick man,® there is 
analogy to the use of a dead man’s clothing or 
part of it as a relic in more civilized regions. 

1 Cf. art. Anointino, fi 6; W. R. Smith, Religion of the 
Semiten'i, Edinburgh, 1804, pp. 380, 383. 

* D. Macdonald, A/ricana, bondon, 188‘2, i. 104, 169. 

3 R. II. Nassau, Fetichiam in ir. Africa, London, 1904, pp. 

82 , 111 . 

4 J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tuaachen 
SeUbea en Papva, The Hague, 1886, p. 298. 
iJAlxhx. [1890] 402. « FR lil. 364. 

7 Jb. i. TO, iii. 145. 

L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kumai, 
"flbourne, 1880, p. 223. 


Reference may here be made to the so-cilled ‘ hand 
of glory’ used to produce sleep or inanition.^ 
Other j)arts besides the hand were abso used—c.y., 
the skull to make one invisible like the gliost who 
owned it (Blackfoot Indians).** Another instance 
is found in the use of the pointing-stick or bone 
amon|jf Australian tribes to cause death. The 
hone IS ‘sung’ and cur.ses are pronounced while it 
is pointed in the direction of the victim. The most 
powerful form is made out of the femur or fibula 
of a dead man among tlie Gnanji and otlier tribes 
in the Gulf region. The.se tribes also attach the 
radiii.s of a dead man to a .spear wlien Kctting out 
to av^enge his death. The .^jiear cannot fail then 
to go straight and slay the murderer.® Analogous 
to this is the use in the Melanesian area of arrows 
tipiied with human bone. The.se are much dreaded. 
After incantations are said over t hem, they acquire 
mann, or the ghost works througli them. The 
danger of these arrows is proportionate to the 
power of the dead man whose bones are iiscd.^ 

(c) Tlie juactice of head-hunting and scal])-tak- 
ing, in which undoubtedly the purpose was to gain 
power over the ghost (the head being a seat of the 
soul ®), illustrates tlie.so various uses of relics of the 
dead, and shows that the relies are vehicles of 
! spirit-power, things through which the ghost still 
acts. Another illustration of the connexion of 
spirit and relic is found in a group of folk-tales in 
which a man, having stolen a skull from a church¬ 
yard, is haunted by the ghost until he returns it.® 
{cl) 'J'he custom of tlie widow carrying her 
hnsband’.s skull as a relic or amulet, and the wide¬ 
spread practice of preserving heads of relatives or 
ancestors for cult or magical purposes have been 
<le.scribed in the art. Head (5 [/], [f /]); cf. also 
Death and Dikposalof the Dead (Introductory), 
XXI. 5; CHARM.S AND AMULETS (Mexican and 
Mayan), (1). The whole body is sometimes pre¬ 
served as a relic. Herodotus relates this of the 
Ichthyophagi (Macrobioi), who offered .sacrifices 
to the body for a year, afterwards removing it to 
another place.’ So with the Kurnai the mummi¬ 
fied corpse is carried about by the family, and 
later placed in a hollow tree.® Among some W. 
African tril)es all the bones of fatlier or mother 
are dried and kept in a wooden chest, for whicli a 
.small house is provided, and to which son or 
daughter goes to bold communion with the spirit.® 
For other instances of presservation of the corp.se 
in the family dwelling, with accompanying rites, 
see EEE i\. 418*^ (Australia), 423** (Tahiti, Muong 
of Tongking, Baoul6 of W. Africa, Yumbosof S. 
America, Gilbert Islanders). In some instances 
the wife or nearest relative carries alx)ut the bones 
after they have been exhumed (Woodlark Islanders, 
Mo.squito Indians; also a.shes of the cremated 
body, Tacullies).*® So among the Abipones the 
bones of medicine-men were carried about by the 
tribe in their wanderings.** Among the Anda¬ 
manese necklaces are made of a chihFs bones (also 
of an adult’s) and di.strihuted among the relatives. 
The bones cure diseases and shield from attacks of 
evil spirits, througli the intervention of the ghost, 
who is plea.sed by the respect paid to his memory.*® 


1 See arU Hand, S 5 (c). 

2 O. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Talei, New York and 
London, 1893, p. 238. 

3 .Spencer-Gillen'», p. 463. 

R. 11. Codrinjfton, JA I xix. 215. » See art. Head, § 5. 

8 A. Le Broz, La L^gende de la inort en Baane-Bretagne"^, Paris, 
1902, i. 289; W. Larminie, Jriah Folk-Tales and Romances, 
London, 1894, p. 81. 

7 Herod, lil. 24. 8 Fison and Howitt, p. 244. 

NaHsau, p. 159. 

10 A, C. Haddon, FL v. [1894] 820: NR L 781, 744, 126; of. 
FRE iii. 230“. 

11 M. Dobrlzhoffer, Account of the Abipones, London, 1821, 
ii. 284. 

12 E. H. M.'in, JAI xli. [1883] 86, 143, 146; cf. xl. [1882] 296C. 
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(c) Separate parts of the body are sometimes 
regarded as sacred. 

(1) Finger and toe. —First joints of these, alon^ with the 
nails, part of the lobe of the ear, and a lock of hair, are used to 
form a family fetish with which the spirits of the dead are 
associated. Fresh relicts are added to the fetish as new relatives 
die. It descends by inheritance (Ben^^a of W. Africa).* Finger- 
bones (also sometimes skulls or teeth) of inijiortant men are 
reserved in a shrine at the village in the Solomon Islands, 
he ghost haunts these relics.^ 

(*2) The ann-bone is a sacred relic among the Mara, Anula, 
and other N. Australian tribes. After a year it is given to the 
me.ssenger who summons to the final burial rites. The messenger 
carrying the relic is himself sacred, and, when he shows it to 
the tribesmen, they must begin their Journey to the scene of 
the rites.!* 

(.’*) Hair and teeth. —These are used os amulets by the family 
priest in praying to the dead at places other than that where 
the skulls are stored.”* In Florida, Solomon Islands, In the 
jrivate cult of a ghost, the worshipper wears as a relic a lock of 
mir or a tooth of the helpful ghost when fighting; at other 
times it is kept in the house.*' So also in the Loyally Islands 
priests, when praying, tied to their foreheads or arms reliefs 
consisting of teeth, hair, or nails of ancestors. To these magical 
power was ascribed.8 

(4) The jaw-bone:i are sometimes an important relic. They are 
carried by the Andaman widow along with the skull;7 and 
among the Kiriwina (New Guinea) the widow suspends the jaw¬ 
bones, ornamented with beads, from her neck.8 But the most 
striking use of the jaw-hones as a relic is found among the 
Bagunda, who ])re 80 rve those of kings as a precious heirloom, 
along with their umbilical cord, in temples, guarded by heredi¬ 
tary cu.stodians. Tin: ghost was believed to cling to them and 
to give help when they were duly honoured. Jaw-bones of very 
ancient kings were thus treasured.** This is undoubtedly con¬ 
nected with the idea that a king’s or hero's body or hea<l is a 
talisman upon which the safety of the tribe or state depends. 
They are carefully guarded lest they t;hould be removed and 
disaster follow, b* 

{/) In sava^^e cu.stom certain articles are some¬ 
times connected with the mythic life of gods and 
spirits, and may he regarded as relics Of these 
the churirtga of the Arunta and other Central 
Australian tribes form an example. Each one 
was associated in the Alcheringa {q.v,) period with 
a totemic ancestor and remained on earth as the 
abode of his spirit when his body entered the 
ground. Smdi rhuringa and those as.sociated with 
reborn spirits are carefully preserved in sacred 
store-houses, or evtnatulunga. They are much 
venerated and are used in various sacred cere¬ 
monies. When ill, a man may send for a churinga 
of his totem, scrape off a little of it, and drink it 
in water, thus absorbing part of the essence of 
the stone endowed with attributes of ilie spirit. 
Besides being associated with ancestors, the 
churinga have ‘feelings’ which can be soothed by 
rubbing them with red ochre. The store-houses 
are sometimes solemnly visited, just as shrines 
with relics are elsewhere.*^ The Melanesian hero 
Qat left behind him the stump of a tree that he 
liad cut down for a canoe, and men wlio cut down 
trees for canoes sacrifice at this stump for the 
j)reservation and power of these ve.s.sels.^'”' Among 
the Creek •^ndians a i»owerful charm carried by 
war-parties consists of parts of the horn.s of a 
mythic snake ; these preserve from wounds.'* In 
other instances stones may he regarded as members 
of a divinity or supernatural being, or sacred 
places or instruments are thought to have been 
instituted or handed over to men by them, or 
sacred musical instruments represent a god or 
contain his voice. 

1 Nassau, p. 159. 

a R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 258. 

* Spencer-Gillenb, p. 549 f. 

4 Le P6re Lambert, Ma-urs et superstitions des N^o-Cali- 
doniena, Noumea, 1900, p. 2S8f. ; cf. G. Turner, Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago and Long Before, London, 1884, p. 342. 

6 Codrington, p. 133 f. ® Turner, p. 339. 

7 Man, JA / xih 86. ^JAl xxi. 482. 

® J. Uoscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 282 f.; see also 
art. Bantu, voL ii. p. 857^ and art. Mouth, vol. viii. p. 87(3*. 

10 See J. O. Frazer, GBfi, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osins, London, 
1914, ii. 103; cf. a, 4 . 

G Sv>encer-Oillen», pp. 123, 132 ff., I'pp. 160 flf., 267 ff. 
la Codrington, Melanesians, p. 141. l® EHE iil. 403*>. 

14 Cf. EllB iil. 407*, v. 93*- »>, vl. 634*, lx. 6*- \ 


(q) In all parts of the world, both in the higher 
ani in the lower culture, marks on rocks or hills 
are regarded as foot- or hand-prints of spirits, 
gods, or demons, and are in a sense their relics, 
which are sometimes regarded with veneration. 
Example.s of this are found not only in savage, 
but also in classical, Teutonic, Celtic, Semitic, 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Christian folk-lore. Where 
divinities arc mythically supposed to drive about 
in vehicles of one kind or another, and where their 
worshippers set the image of a divinity in a cart 
or chariot and drive it about for ritual or magical 
reasons, such a vehicle would he regarded also as 
a relic of the god himself—his property, once used 
by him as it is now used for his image. Examples 
01 tliis ritual use occur in Teutonic religion,^ as 
well as in Konian, C'eltb-, and Hindu cults.* 

2 . Greek.— {a) The cult of relics in Greece was 
in.separahly conne(‘Lctl v. ilh that of heroes, myihicnl 
or real, as that in t.uiii uas linked on to the wor¬ 
ship of ancestral ghosts. I’he remains of the hero 
usually rested in the ag<,ra, and over them was 
erected the a kind of chapel, but sometimes 

the grave or hp'pov was in the temple of a divinity. 
The cult at the hp'poi^ was a cult i)aid to the hero’s 
relic.s quite as much as to the hero liimself, though 
these relicts were generally not visible. Their 
presence witliin a town or district was a guarantee 
of safety. Sometimes not even parts of the hero’s 
remains were visible. The head of Ori)heas was 
buried in Lesbos or in Smyrna,* and the head of 
one of the Koryhantes was buried at tlie foot of 
Olympus.* The supposed relics of Orjiheus at 
Libetnra were never to see the sun, or the city 
would be destroyed by a boar. When they were 
exposed, the river Syw (hoar) came down in flood 
and overthrew it.* Nothing further need he said 
regarding tlie cult of heroes whose relies rested in 
a grave (see art. Herok.s and H kro-Gods [Greek 
and Roman]). There are occasional instances of 
bodily relics not buried in graves but otherwise 
preserv'ed. The skin of Marsyas was suspended in 
the city of Cehenoe—by Auollo, according to the 
myth.* The alleged shoukler-blado of Felops was 
preserved in a bronze cofl'er in the temple of Zeus 
at Elis, after having been found by the fisher 
Damarmenos in the sea and identified by an oracle.^ 
Tlie hones of Tantalus were kept in a bronze vessel 
at Argos, over against tlio grave of Pclasgos.* The 
bones of Orpheus rested in a Iiydria on a pillar at 
Dion in Macedonia.*’ The hair of Medusa was 
preserved in a hydria at Tegea.'® At tlie fe.stival 
of Europa in Crete, wdiere she was reverenced as 
Hellotis, her bones were carried in a great crown 
of myrtle." 

{b) When a hero died abroad, his remains were 
brought with pomp to the place of intended 
sepulture. From every city through whieli the 
remains passed priests, magistrates, and citizens 
thronged to meet them, or citizens were de¬ 
puted to follow in mourning. Trophies, crowns, 
and armour were offered, chaplets were sent to 
adorn the urn, and finally tlie most honourable 
burial was given to the liero. Examples of this 
are found in the pages of Plutarch.'* The posses¬ 
sion of a hero’s relics was important for tlie safety 
of a tow'n or state ; hence such relics were often 
eagerly sought for in times of danger, even when 
tliey were already possessed and honoured by 
another town or district. Generally an oracle 

1 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology^ tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 
1882-88, pp. 107, 329 ; Tacitus, Germ. 40. 

a Anim. Marcell, xxiii. 3; Gres. Tur. de Ghr. Co7\f. 77. 

3 Lucian, ado. ludoct. 11 ; Conon,46. 

4 Eusebius, Preep. Evang. ii. 3. 27. 

® Pans. Ix. 80. 6 . ® Herod, vll. 26. 

7 Pau 8 . V. 13. 7, vi. 22. 1; Pliny, HN xxvlil. 4. 

« Pans. ii. 22. 2 . « Ib. ix. 30. 7. 

Jb. viii. 47. 6. " Athoii. xv. 078*. 

la Pelopidas, 33 f., Demetrius, 63, Philnpoemen, 21. 
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announced that it was necessary 
relics and told in oracular fa.-liion wlitic they ^^ere 
to he found, as the place ot sepulture was often 
kept secret by the owners. .Souietinies the actual 
discovery of their position was the result of a pro* 
di‘^y, as wlien Cinion, seeing' an ea Je tearing at 
the ground with beak and talons, was in^ired to 
diir there, and so found the bones of Theseus. 
0 [7i>()sition was often olfercd to their removal ; 
Jieueo they had to be taken by force or by fraud ; 
and sonic tiuwB the hero himself resented the removal j 
of his relics. Once obtained, they were broiio/: 
with great reverence, the citizens met them wit; 
processions and sacrifices, they were duly buried 
and a shrine was erected over the spot. A festival 
day was annually or oftener held in their honour. 
Many examples of this occur even in the case oi 
the relics of mythic heroes, and nrobably the 
originated as a means of explaining local cults. 

Plutarch describca at some len^'th the translation of the relics 
of Theseus from Scyros to Athens.! Herodotus tells how an 
oracle made known to the I.<a(;ediBmoMianH that they would 
never conquer the Tejreans until they had obtained from the 
Tejrean territory the bones of Orestes, which were further said 
to lie where two wind.s by hard compulsion blew an<l stroke 
answered to stroke. This proved Lobe a blacksmith’s forj^e— 
the bellows beirijf the winds. The smith had found there 
coffin seven cubits lon^' containinjf a body of equal length. 
Having obtained the relics, the lAcedaamonians W'ere now 
always superior to the Tegean8.2 Other instances occur in 
Pausani.'is, who says, e.^;., that during a plague at Orchomenus 
the 1‘ythian priestess announced tiiat the only remedy was to 
bring back the bone.s of Hesiod from Naupactu.s. A crow would 
show them the place of burial: it perched on a rock, and the 
iMDnes were there found in a cleft.^ 

(c) In numerous in.stances different regions 
claimed to possess the relics or bones of the same 
hero, who had thus more graves or shrines than 
one. In all these particulars there is a close re¬ 
semblance to the data of the Christian relic cult, 
hut one usual aspect of that cult is lacking—the 
translation of part of the bodily relics instead of 
the whole. This occurs only in the cftse of the 
rnytliic slionhlor-blade of I’elops. 

(rf) Krc(juently where very large hones—probably 
fossil hones of large animals—were di.scovered, 
they were assumed to l>e those of heroes of the 
[jast, who were thouglit to have been of gigantic 
size. The Syrians, liaving found such hones in 
the bed of the Oronte.s, were informed by an oracle 
that they were those of a hero.^ The bones of 
Orestes were seven cubits long, according to liero- 
dotu.s.® 

Huge bones, alleg'ed to be those of the giants, were also shown 
in temples—<*. 7 ., those of Hopladamosin the temple of Asklepios 
at Megalopolis, and those of Geryon among the 'Thebans.® 

(e) Besides In^nes, otlier relics of heroes were 
preserved and honoured. Among these weapons 
were conspicuous—the .sj)ear of Achilles in the 
temple of Athene at Phaselis, the sword of Memnon 
in tne temple of ^Esculapius at Nicomedia, the 
shield of Pyrrhus over the door of the sanctuary of 
Demeter where his death took place.^ Of other 
relics, the lyre of Orpheus was preserved in more 
than one temple, the flute of Marsyas in the temple 
of Apollo at Sieyon, the scentre of Agamemnon in 
Chceronea, the sandals of lielen in the teinifle of 
Athene at lapygia, at Cyzicus the stone which 
served as anchor to the Argonauts, as well as their 
ship and those of Agamemnon, idineas, and 
Theseus in other places.® Elsewhere chariots, 
thrones, necklaces, and otlier things belonging to 
the mythic personages of antiquity were shown.® 

1 Thes. 36; cf. Paus. iii. S. 6. « Herod. 1. 67 f. 

8 Paus. ix. 38. 3; cf. iii. 8. 6, viii. 86. 8, ix. 29. 3. 

* Ib. vili. 29. 4. » i. 68 ; cf. viii. 88. 

® Paus. viii. 82. 5 ; Lucian, adv. Indoct. 14. 

7 Paus. ii. 21. 6, iii. 3. 8. 

8 Lucian, adv. Indoct. 11 ; Apoll. Rhod. Argon, i. 955, ii. 928; 

Pans. ii. 7. 9, ix. 40. 11; Lykoph. 850 f. ; AiKillodorus, 1. 9. 27; 
Procop. de Ddl. Goth. iv. 22; Pint. The$. 23. 

See the lists in F. Pflster, Der Reliquienkult im Altertum, | 

1 . ;un f. 


Other curious relics were the egg of Leda and the 
remains of the clay witJi wliicij J^rometlieus had 
made man.^ Tliese relics were shown to admiring 
travellers and jiilgriins, hut there is little known 
of any cult of them. The sceptre of Agamemnon 
was much reverenced at ChaTonea, and daily o/Ier- 
ings were made to it.=^ 

(/) Animal relic.s were also preserved— 0 ..^., the 
teeth of the hoar of Krymanthus, the skin and 
teeth of the Calydonian boar, the bones of the 
nonster to wliicli Andromeda was exposed, and 
the like.^ 

((f) As has been seen, the possession of a hero's 
relics gave safety or victory to a city or tlistrict. 
They also promoted fruitfulness and feitility, 
warded off pestilence and famine, or caused rain 
to fall in time of drought. Many other wonders 
were related of them. Legends of their healing 
powers existed, and in many instances the sick 
were carried to tombs of heroes in order to he 
cured there by tlieir power.^ 

3 . Egyptian.—In Egypt the careful preservation 
of the mummy shows great reverence for the dead, 
but hardly amounts to relic-worship, as there Avas 
little actual cult of the dead, save in so far as the 
dead man was identified with Osiris. The cult of 
relics was largely associated with the worship of 
Osiris and with myths of his death or dismember- 
ment. The burial-places of Osiris or of his 
members are mentioned in texts giving lists of ‘ the 
raves of Osiris.’ The lists vary, and in some 
nstances one member occurs as a relic in two or 
more places—numerous legs, the head at Ahydos 
and at Memphis. Thus the honour of possessing 
3ome of the members was (ilaimed by more than 
no city. These sanctuaries in Gnuco-Roman 
-imes were forty-two in number, each with its 
entral shrine or Serapeum. 

The Serapeunis were so called by the Greeks 'without regard 
o the distinction between the tomb of a dead hull which had 
become an Osiris and the 8e{>ulrhre of the god-man ()siri.s him- 
elf. But to the Egyptians they were the sanctuaries of Osiris, 
him who dwells in the Underworld.’ ® 

Vbydos owed its importance to its possession of 
he liead, and its symbol was acofler containing it, 
urmounted by two plumes. But from the Xllth 
o the XVI 1th dynasty the whole body was also 
upposed to he buried there, and an early royal 
omh w as regarded as that of Osiris. It became an 
mportant holy place, to Avhicli numerous pilgrim¬ 
ages were made, and burial near his relics was 
onsidered most advantageous. At Busiris was 
le backbone or ‘pillar’ of Osiris, the tfed, kept 
lere as a sacred relic. It had been discovered at 
dendes and brought to Busiris.® Lucian also 
mentions the hair of Isis as an important relic 
•reserved in Egypt.’ Herodotus refers to a curious 
myth current in the Theban district regarding 
'^erseus. Here the Chemmitm had a temple in his 
onour, and here he sometimes appeared. A sandal 
/orn by him was sometimes found after his visit, 
t was two cubits long, and its presence denoted 
•rosperity for Egypt.® As in Greece, large bones 
irere shown as those of giants.® 

4. Celtic. —The Celtic cult of human heads and 
he myths respecting them show analogies with 
lavage custom, and the presence of a liei o’s liead in 
,ny given territory seems to have been legarded 
as a guarantee of safety against enemies and evil 

» Pans. ill. 16. 1, X. 4. 4. 2 Jb. ix. 40. 11. 

8 lb. viii. 24. 5, 46. 1; Pliny, lx. 5. 

4 Cf. Paus. ii. 38. 6. 

5 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., 
xindoii. 1897, p. 2l7. 

* lb. pp. 216, 289; A. Erman, Handbook of Egyp. Religio 7 i, 

:ng. tr., do. 1907, !>. 16; E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the 
^.gyptians, do. 1904, il. 127, Osiris and the Egyp. Resurrection, 
o. 1911, 1. 212, II. 1, 8, 13, 83. 

7 Lucian, adv. Indoct. 14. 

8 Herod, ii. 91. 9 phlegon, Mir. 16. 
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influences,' just as in classical and Christian belief 
about relics of hero or saint. Mythical relics of 
divinities seem to be referred to in a passage of the 
Kennes Dindsenchns, where the remarkable things 
in the Hrug of Mac Ind Oc are enumerated. 
Among these are the monument of Dagda, the 
rampart of the Morrigan, the bed of Dagda, the 
two naps of the Morrigan, the comb and casket of 
Dagna’s wife, the stone wall of Genius, and many 
tombs and caiins of divine or heroic per.sonages.* 
Certain things belonging to the Tuatha D 6 Danann 
are also of tlie nature of mytliical relics. The stone 
of Fal was brought out of b'alias and used to roar 
under every king who would take the realm of 
In land. This is supposed to be identical wdth the 
present coronation stone. Out of Govias came 
the unconquerable spear which Lugh had, and out 
of Findias the equally unconquerable sword of 
Nuada. Out of Murias came Imgda’s miraculous 
cauldron. Possibly actual w'eapons, etc., in Ireland 
were thus connected with tlie gods as their relics,* 
like the chnringa of ancestral spirits among the 
Arunta (§ i [/]). 

5 . Christian.— {a) Origins of the cult. —The early 
Christian use of relics, like the use of relics every¬ 
where, may be traced to att'eclion, which makes 
the survivors cling to the mortal remains of a 
ndative or visit the place of sepulture, .and to the 
instinctive reverence for or curiosity concerning 
any notable person. Added to this in the case of 
tin; early Cliristians was the desire to shield the 
remains from the malice of persecutors, while the 
belief in the resurrection and in the body of the 
living as a temple of the Holy Spirit naturally 
increased the reverence paid to the dead. It was 
also believed that spirits of saints holered near 
their tombs and, later, the shrines where their 
relics were preserved ^—a primitive survival which 
aided the reverenc^e paid to body, relic, or tomb. 
Feelings of reverence for the martyr’s body easily 
passed over to anything which had boen in contact 
with him. In the case of the livin<j, this principle 
is seen at work already in Ac 19^. As to dead 
martyrs, an early example of the preservation of 
relics occurs in the case of Tgnatiu.s. 

After he was oaten by the henata, only his larger bones re¬ 
mained. Those were carried to Antioch and there placed In a 
napkin, ‘ as an inestimable treasure left to the church by the 
grace which was in the martyr.'® 

Another early in.stance is found in the reverence 
l)aid to a martyr’s blood. 

Prudentius toils how the witnesses of the martyrdom of St. 
Vincent (a.D. 304) dij)]^ed their linen vests in his blood, so that 
it might be a safeguard to their homes for (j^encraiions.O This 
custom existed in still earlier years— e.n.^ in the case of the 
martyrdom of St. Cyprian (a.d. 258)—and is often referred to in 
the Acta of the martyrs. 

The extraordinary reverence shown in the 
matter of burial, care of the grave, and in the cult 
which went on tliere, especially on the anniver.sary 
of a martyr’s passion, all aided the growth of the 
relic-cult. The Eucharist was celebrated at the 
tomb, often on the stone slabs which covered the 
body (see art. Altar [Cliristian]). 

An early instance of this is found in the case of St. Poly carp. 

‘ Taking up his bones, more precious than the richest jewels 
and tried above gold, we placed them where it was fitting. 
There, assernhled as we shall have opportunity, with joy and 
gladness, we shall be permitted by the Lord to celebrate the 
anniversary of his martyrdom.’? 

We can hardly doubt that the cult at the martyr’s 
tomb, if it was not an actual continuation of 
the pagan hero-cult, was influenced by it.® 

1 See art. Cklts, vol iii. pp. 288», 300*. 

a RCel XV. [18041292 * xii. [1801] 57. 

* Council of Illiberis, can. 34 ; Jerome, Ep. 109 ‘ad Kiparium,' 
contra V'iyilantium, 8. 

® Relation of the Martyrdom of S. Ignatiun, 12. 

8 Peristeph. v, 

1 Ep. concerning the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, 18; cl. 
Ac 8 '^. 

8 H. Delehaye, The Legends of the Saints, Eng. tr., Ix)ndon, 
1907, p. 165, maintains that the relic cnltus is an outcome not 


Theodoret says that the Lord has substituted 
martyrs for heroes, and that churches were built 
over their tombs or relics just as temjdes were 
erected over tombs of heroes.' Hut, while the 
remains of the pagan hero generally rested in the 
grave and were not seen by the worshippers, the 
development in the Christian cultus was to a 
reverence of relics in leliquaries and to an occa¬ 
sional visible exhibition of the same.* Among 
Greeks and Homans reverence for the dead forbade 
the dividing of their remaiii.s, and severe laws 
existed against violation of tombs and bodie.s. 
The.se laws continued in force under tlie earlier 
Christian emperors. The prejudice against divid¬ 
ing the remains of the dead continued active in 
the Western Church, but both there and in the 
East the desire to possess tlie liodies ol martyrs 
led to large sums being paid for them and to 
disputes concerning tlicir ownership. Hut in the 
Eastern Church tlie divi-^ioii of a martyr’s remains 
into relics began to ])ievail at a comparatively 
early period. Graves were rifled and hone.s stolen, 
and a triiflie- was begun in Ihese, though the use of 
such relics was apparently a ]uivate one, as in the 
case of Lucilla (p. 654'^), Atvhat time uiecisely 
the dismemhei nient of hodie.s of saints uegan is 
uncertain. Possibly the practice was aided by 
the fact that, where nuartyr.s were burned, nothing 
hut a few belies and ashes remained, whicli might 
he regarded diflerently from a conijilete corpse or 
skeleton. Hut that it was alreatly in vogue in 
tlie 4tli cent, is shown by the law of Tlieodosius,* 
forbidding the translation of a dead body already 
buried, the .selling (or dismembering? [‘nemo 
martyrem distraint']) or buying of a martyr’s 
remain.s. A law of Valentinian III. speaks of 
bishops and clergy who were guilty of robbing 
grave.s, apiiarently for the purpose of obtaining 
relics. 8t. Augustine already Sjieaks of ]iretended 
monks who went about selling relics of mai tyrs, if 
indeed they were martyrs, and refers to scandalous 
abuses in connexion with the cult.*' Even in 
A.D. 593 l^ope Gregory the Great was amazed at 
the Eastern custom of disturbing tlie remains of 
saints, and, when the empress Constantina asked 
him to send her the head of St. Paul for a new 
church to his memory, he refused, saying that he 
could not divide the bodies of the saints, and 
pointed to the danger of invading their tombs. It 
was not the Roman custom to do this. He there¬ 
fore sent her a cloth whicli had been in contact 
with the body and had the same miraculous 
powers.® 

Influences from tlie Jewish or Hebrew side are not 
discernible in the Christian relic-cult. Among the 
Hebrews an}^ actual cult of relics of the <iead was 
hindered by the idea of uncleanness which atta(;lied 
to a dead body (Nu 19"^ ) and by tlie di.sgrace 
which attended lack of burial. Joseph’s body, 
after embalming (a custom which is here Egyptian, 
not Hebrew), was by his direction carried up from 
Egypt to Palestine and there buried; hut, tliough 
it would naturally he treated with reverence, tliere 
is not the least evidence of a relic-cult here 
(Gn 50“'*, Ex 13'®, Jos 24**). The pot of manna 
and Aaron’s rod within the Ark of the Covenant 
were not worshipful relics, hut in the one case a 
memorial of God’s mercy, in the otluT ‘a token 
against the children of rebellion’ (Ex 16**, Nu 17*“, 
He 9^). The ‘brazen seiqient that Moses had 
made* ajipears as an object of worshiji down to 

of hero-worship, but of reverence for the martyr. There was a 
logical and parallel development of the two cults, without 
intenlependence—‘the natural outcome of an identical state of 
mind under similar conditions ’ (j). 167). 

1 Apoc. vi. 3. (jf. rtiater, i. 323, il. 423. 

* ix. 7 (a.d, 886 ). 

4 de Opere Monachorum, 28, de Civ. Dei, xxii. 13. 

8 Greg. Ep. iv. 30. 
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Hezekiah's day, but \ras destroyed by him. In 
aJl JikeJil)ot)(l it was the inia;-e of an adopted 
serpent-cult ratlier than a rcJic (2 Iv IS ). 

(d) Growth of the ndt in rnrhj times.—Apart 
from the usual cult of a martyr at his tomb and 
the celebration of tJie Kiicharist there, or the 
building^ of asinine or church over the tomb, the 
use of separate relics was at first a private custom 
rather than a practice officially reco;^oiized. TJiis 
is siig^'csted in the statement made in the account 
of St. Polycarp's martyrdonj ^ tliat care was taken 
by the Homan authorities to prevent the least part 
of his body bein^ taken, althou^di inayry desired to 
do this and to be made partakers of his holy flesii. 
The Roman j^overnor, at tlie su^j^estion of the 
.Jews, pretended that the Christians mij^ht forsake 
tlie worsliip of the Crucified and be^in to worship 
this Polyearp. Tlie Acta of St. Fructuosus and bis 
two deacons tell how the brethren collected the 
ashes and divided them. But he appeared in a 
vision to some of them and bade them restore and 
bury them in one place.^ At the beginning; of the 
4th cent. Optatus tells how Lucilla, a Donatist, 
was accustomed, before receiving tlie Eucharist, to 
kiss a relic of a su^iposed martyr wliicdi she had 
procured, and for this she was rebuked by Cecilian, 
archdeacon of Carthage.* In the time of Diocletian 
a Roman lady, Aglae, sent lier favourite steward 
to the East with gold and aromatics to obtain 
relics of the martyrs. The evidence of St. Augus¬ 
tine to the traffic in relics is also important as a 
witness to the private practice. But there is no 
doubt that the cult of actual bodily relics, as well 
as dust from the shrine, and cloths which had been 
in contact with a martyr’s body, M'as becoming 
general in the 4th cent., by which time St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem (t 886 ) also speaks of the wood of the 
Cross as distributcil ])iecemeal to all the world in 
his day.* The growing cult is also proved by the 
desire of the pagans to prevent it—e.g., in the case 
of St. Polycarp, perhaps also in that of the martyrs 
of Lyons, whose ashes were thrown into the river 
that no fragment (Kelypavov) might remain to give 
hope of resurrection, and in the refusal of sepulture 
to martyrs in the Diocletian persecution, lest the 
survivors should gain courage in worshijiping those 
whom they regarded as gods.® References in the 
Fathers to the cult at tombs show how easily that 
could develop into a cult of separate relics. 

Orejfory of Nyssa says that to touch the tomb is a blessing, 
and, if it be permitted to carry off dust which has settled on it, 
this is a great gift. As for touching the remains themselves, 
only those who have done so know how desirable it is and how 
worthy a recompense of prayer.® St. Chrysostom describes how 
the faithful gathered in crowds round the martyrs' tombs, and 
he nraises the power of the sacred remains. Not only their 
bodies, but also their vestments are objects of homage.f 

The custom of dividing the remains of a martyr 
is certainly found in the East in the latter half of 
the 4th century. It, as well as the translation of 
the body, was now promoted for ecclesiastical and 
political reasons ; e.g.^ the enriching of Constanti¬ 
nople with innumerable relics from other parts 
gave it a high standing as against the old capital 
of the West. Eastern Christians liberally shared 
their relics with others as an honour to the martyr 
and a widening of his circle of admirers, while it 
also flattered their own pride. The custom was 
common among the Christians of Egypt, and 
Chrysostom refers to it.® The church of Sinope 
presented many places with relics of Phocas.® 
Basil tells how the church of Sebaste gave relics of 
its forty martyrs to other districts.*® Paulinus of 
Nola placed in the church which he founded there 
1 e 17. a DCB li, 672. 

* OptatuB, de Schism. Donat. 1.16. 

< (^ ril, Cat. xill. 4. ® Eua. UB viii. 6f. 

« PG xlvi. 736, 740. 

7 Expos, tn Ps. lx. 3, cxv. 6, Horn. 8, ‘ od pop. Ant. 

8 Laxul. Mart. Aig. 1. » PG xi. 808 f. 

><' Qtiadr. Mart. 8 . 


(c. 400 ) relics of various apostolic martyrs, includ¬ 
ing also some of those of St. Nazarius sent by St. 
Ambrose.* 

As has been seen, the division of bodily relics was hardly 
known in classical Greece, or, where separate parts of a hero 
existed, they were still within a grave. Vet already in the East 
separate relics of Buddha were known and reverenced, his 
hones, after cremation, haring- been divided among eight elans 
or individuals, and mounds erected over them, lluddhist influ¬ 
ences on the growing custom of dividing the remains of a saint 
may be regarded as remotely possible. 

Theolofmns soon began to recognize the cult of 
relics and to supply reasons for it. They referred 
to .such pjissage.s as 2 K 13*^, 8ir 48*“**', and 
Ac 5*® 19*® in support of the practice. The bodies 
f saints, formerly temples of the Holy Spirit, 
/ere now as worthy of reverence as their souls ; ® 
or, a.s their bodies were instniment.s which God 
had used and which were destined to share in 
future bli.ss, this suggested continued rev'erence to 
them.* Their bodies were endued with mystic 
power (Surapii), or grace irvevixariKh), and so 

also were their graves,* and this poxver was as 
much in the parts as in the whole. ‘ When the 
body is divided, the grace remains undivided.’® 
He who touched the bones of a martyr received 
a share of the sanctifleation (hyia<rix6s) from the 
grace dwelling in them.® This power was already 
inherent in saints while alive, as their alleged 
miracles showed, and it was even then apt to over¬ 
flow upon other objects, which could produce 
wmnderful elVects also (Ac 5*® 19**’). If, then, 
argues Chrysostom, clothes, handkerchiefs, and 
even the shadow of saints on earth had wrought 
such miracles, a blessing is certainly derived from 
the relics of saints by those who (fevoutly touch 
them. The relic, as containing supernatural grace 
or power, was like a spring which overflows and 
never grows dry, or like a light always sending 
out beams, but never losing tlie power of sliining, 
and this power passes over to all persons or things 
brought into contact with the relic.’ Tliese views, 
apart from their theological aspect, difler little 
from the theory implicit in savage magic, as far as 
that concerns tne use of relics. 

Lucius points out that the power in the relic forms a kind of 
ponderable stuff, and gives as an example the overflowing of oil 
in a lamp or vessel near a martyr’s tomb, as if something 
material had pa88e<l into it from the remains. Such oil had 
miraculous virtues equalling those of the relic.® 

A clear distinction was drawn, however, between 
worship paid to God and reverence to the relics of 
a saint. Tliis was already recognized in the case 
of St. Polycarp’s relics. Christians worshipped 
(at^ecrffai, TcpoaKwovyev) Jesus Christ, hut loved 
(d 7 airuiMe»') the martyrs and their relics ; they did 
not worship Polycarp, as the pagans avowed.® 
‘We honour the martyrs,’ says St. Augustine, 
‘but do not worship (coZa?7l?^5) them.’*® St. Jerome, 
in contending against Vi^ilantius for the use of 
relics, maintains that relics are not worshipped, 
but honoured. ‘ We honour {honoramus) the relics 
of the martyrs, that we may worship {adoremus) 
Him whose martyrs they are.’ ** Popular practice 
probably went farther; and even now, in the 
opinion of leading Roman Catholic theologians, 
the sujireme worship of latria may be accorded to 
relics of the Cross, the nails, the garments of the 
Saviour. 

(c) Variety of relics. —A relic is first and foremost 
1 Paulin. Bp. xxxii. 17. 

* St. John Damasc. de Fide Orthodoxa, Iv. 16. 

• St. Aug. de Cura pro Morluie, 6 . 

®St. Cyril of Jerus. Cat. xviii. 16; St. Chrysos. tn St. Ignat. 
Mart. 

® Theodoret, OrcBc. A feet. Curatio, 8 . 

® St. Baall. Horn, in Pe. 115. 

7 St. Basil, Horn, in mart. Julittam, 2 ; St Chrysos. tn 
Sanctoe Maccab., horn. I. 1. 

® Die Anfdnge den Heiligenkults in der chrUstlichen Kirche. 
p. 1.33. 

Mart, of St. Polyearp^ 17. 

10 Sermo 101, * de Diversis.' li Ep. clx. L 
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the bodily remains of a holy person—the whole of 
chese or any part of them, even the most minute 
Uantillce reliquiae, in the plirase of St. Grc^^ory of 
rJaziaiizus). ^ In later tlieolojry a division as far 
as rank was concerned was made between dilierent 
parts of the body as relics. Heliguice insignes 
include the wlmle lx)dy, or its chief parts—head, 
arm, leg; rcliqiiuB non iriftignes include other 
parts, and these are again divided into notabilcs 
(hand, foot) and exiguoi (teetli, lingers).^ As 
already mentioned, the blood of a martyr was also 
a sacred relic, and the Acta describe how it was 
collected in napkins, sponges, etc., which were 
preserved as talismans. But anytliing which had 
t>een possessed by, or had been in contact with or 
in proximity to, a holy person or his relics might 
in turn become a relic. Among these were iiis 
books, his instruments of torture, his garments, of 
which St. Chrysostom says : 

* How jfreat is the pow’er of the sainta. For the homage of 
Christians is directed not only to their words and bodies, but 
also to their vestments.'^ 

Earth and dust from graves, coffins, and shrines ; 
oil from lamps hanging there; pieces of cloth 
{brandea) laiti for a time upon them, were all as 
eflicacious as the remains themselves, as far as 
miraculous power was concerned. Flowers which 
had touchea a relic were also reverenced. Many 
names were in use for reliquiae besides the general 
term—e.g., exuvuCj busta, beneficlay lif>p,nnay in- 
iigniay cinereSy pigvora or xenia sanctorumy etc. 

A change similar to that of the elernen <^s in consectration was 
supposed to have taken place in pieces of cloth after contact 
with the relic. Pope Gregory the Great Is said to have show ti 
this to some sceptical Greeks; he cut such a piece of cloth, and 
blood flowed from it.^ 

Among other relics those associated with our 
-lOrd naturally occupied a high place, although in 
most ca.ses (like many other relics) they were 
fictitious. The allegecf discovery of the Cross was 
accompanied by a miracle, and a few years later 
the holy w'ood of the Cross had almost filled the 
whole world.® Paulinus says that the part of it 
ke])t at Jerusalem gave oil’ fragments of itself 
without diminishing, having imbiVied this power 
from the blood of that Flesh which underwent 
death, but saw not corruption.® 

Calvin Jeers at the quantity of wood In the relics of the 
Cross, so much that three hundred men could not carry them. 
But Q, Rohault de Fleury maintains that existing relics would 
measure f),lX)0,000 cubic millimetres, whereas the whole Cross 
contained at least 180,000,000—an ingenious calculation. But 
was the ‘true’ Cross that on which our Ivord was crucified? 
Honorat Nicriuet, writing of the multijdication of the wood of 
the Ooss, assimilates the latter to the Body of Christ in the 
Eucharist.^ 

The alleged letter of Christ to Abgarus preserved 
Edessa frequently from attack in the 4th century. 
The pillar to which our Lord was bound, the 
crown of thorns, the spear, sponge, and reed, the 
linen clothes, the stone of the sepulchre, and earth 
from the sepulchre or from the Holy Land, even 
our Lord’s footprints, were all relics from the 4th 
cent, onwards, and are referred to in pilgrim 
itineraries and other writings. Later known 
relics are the much-multiplied mdariuniy the 
boards of the manger in the church of S. Maria 
Maggiore in Rome brought from Bethlehem in 
the 7th cent, by Pope Theodorus, and the Holy 
Coat of Trfeves, existing also at about twenty 
other towns. The nails of the Cross, found with it 
by St. Helena, became also much multiplied. 
Many nails, however, are said merely to contain 
filings of the originals, though they are usually 
alleged to be genuine. 

1 Oraf. 1, ‘contra Julian.* 

S H. J. Wet*er and B. Welte, Kirekenlexieon\ Freiburg 1. Br., 
1882-1901, X. 1039. 

8 Horn. 8, ‘ ad pop. Ant.’ * fv. 80. 

» St. Cyril, Cat. iv. 10, x. 19, xili. 4. « Ep. 81. 

1 Titiuxu sanetcB erucis, new ed., Antwerp, 1870, vol. 1. ch. 25. 


Dust and earth from Palestine were most efficxicious against 
demons, and were brought thence in large quantities and sold 
at high prit-es.l Some relics of the Passion and the like may at 
first have been part of the properties used in liturgical mystery- 
plays. 

Relics of the Virgin are mentioned from the 
6th and 7th centuries onwards. Among the early 
relics were a stone on which she had rested on 
lier journev to Bethlehem, the pitclier and bucket 
which had been near her at tlie time of the 
Annunciation, and the stool on which she then 
sat, articles of her clothing, her girdle, and her 
headband.^ These and the like were to be seen 
in Jerusalem, Constantino})!e, and other Eastern 
cities. But even at this period relies of the Virgin 
were known in Western ehiircJies or in the pos¬ 
session of })rivate individuals.^ Probably the 
legend of the Assumption })reveiited the existence 
of actual bodily relics, though a lock of her 
hair w'as treasured by Charlemagne, and her 
milk was a favourite relic all over Western 
I'hirope. 

Innumerable relics of the Apostles came into 
existence as the cult iiuurased, and at first none 
were so popular as the chains whicli had bound 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Chrysostom mentions 
St. Paul’s chains, and in the 6th cent, tliey existe<l 
at Jhune.® J'liose of St. Peter were given to the 
empress Eudoxia on her visit to Jerusalem in 4J9, 
anti t)no of them was presented by her to her 
daugliter, wife of Valentinian III., at Rome, who 
built the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli in its 
honour. Filings from these chains enclosed in 
keys or crosses were greatly valued, and Pope 
Gregory the Great was accustomed to send keys 
containing them as gifts.® 

(d) Abuses of the relic-cult. — Many of these 
relics were fabulous, but, as the reverence for 
them increased, it was natural that innnmerable 
new ones should be brought to light. The inven¬ 
tories in churches and references in religious litera¬ 
ture during the Middle Ages show the extent and 
the absurdity of the cult. Relics of the })atriarch8 
and saints oi the OT became common from the 4th 
and 5th centuries onwards. Their graves and 
places connected with their lives were pointed out 
without hesitation, and are mentioned in itiner¬ 
aries®— e.g.y the rock smitten by Moses, the cave 
of FJijah, the place where David composed the 
Psalms. Among relics were Moses’ rod and the 
horns attributed to him, parts of the burning bush, 
the bones of Isaac, hairs of Noah’s heard, fragments 
of the Ark, soot from the furnace of the Three 
Children, portions of manna, Job’s dun^-heap, 
feathers from Gabriel’s wings, and St. MichaePs 
buckler. F'qually absurd were the breath of St. 
Jo.seph, the Virgin’s milk, our Lord’s tears,’sweat, 
blood, tooth, even prccmitium Christi (in several 
cliurclics),® the wood of the three tabernacles 
which St. Peter proposed to make, and the corner¬ 
stone rejected by the builders ! In vain were laws 
pa.ssed regulating the cult. The passion for relics 
Became greater still, and the trade in them increased 
as the centuries passed. From at least the 4th 
cent, many burial-places of Scriptural and ecclesi¬ 
astical saints and of martyrs were alleged to have 
been discovered by means of dreams and visions, 
in which the dead man appeared and revealed the 

1 Aug. de Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. 6. 3 See reft, in Lucius, p. 467. 

» Greg. Tur. de Gloria Mart. 1. 9. 11. 

♦ In Eph. llom. vilL 1; Greg. Ep. lii. 80. 

» Ep. vl. 0, vll. 28. 

® P. Geyer, Itinera Hieroeolymitana Saic. iv.-viii.y Vienna, 
1898 (CSEL xxxix.). 

7 See J. B. Thiers, Dissert, sur la sainte larme de Vend&me, 
Paris, 1609. 

* A. V. Muller, Die * hochheiliae Vorhaut Christi ' tm Kxdt unc 
in tier Theologie der Papstkirche, Berlin, 1907. For the extra 
ordinary mystical ideas associated with this relic see alsr 
O. Stoll, Das Oesehleehtsleben in der Vdlkerpsyehologie, Leipzig 
1908, p. 684 fl. 
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place of .sepulture in older tluU a martyrmin astica like Tope (ire^ory the Oreat ui.si.sted upon 
be built or due honour paid to him. Dream the assurance of authenticity. Hence arose tne 
di.scovery of a .saint’s remains still occurs now and custom of testing relics. Those posses.sed by 
tiien ^ Kaiidu/ent persons early took advantage Arians and found in Arian churches were .subjected 
of this and produced bodies of alleged martyrs, to the ordeal by fire by order of the Spanish 
On the other hand, the ghost of a thief whose Council of C£e.sar Augustu.s in 592. This custom 
(oinh was lionoured a.s a martyr’s appeared to St. was common in later centuries, and liturgical forms 
Martin at his prayer and avowed his real character were u.sed in connexion with the test.* Before the 


and crimes.* Tilgrims to the East and to the holy 
]»Iaces returned with such relics as water from the 
Jordan and earth from the Sepulchre, or with false 
relic.s imposed upon tliem in return for large 
j)ayments. At a later period the Crusades, e.speci- 
aily after the sack or Constantinople, gave an 
immense im])etus to the tralbc in relics, by bringing 
them from the East and by multi pi jdn^ in the 
West relics already known in the East. Demand 
created an extensive supjily, and tratlic in relics 
became one of the greatest scandals of the pre- 
Keforniation period, wliile imposture was freely 
j)ractised upon credulous and ignorant people.® 
Although prohibitions were i.ssiied by 12th and 
i3th cent, councils, bisbop-s sometirne.s permitted 
the existen(;e of avowedly false relics, on the 
ground that to undeceive the people was not 
expedient—an argument still in u.se. Theft of 
famous relic.s wa.s not uncommon and was soon 
regarded as praiseworthy— n.y., when the peoj>le 
of one di.striet or the members of one monasleiy 
wished to gain j)ossessi<)ri of a relic from another.'* 
He.syehius stole the laxly of St. Hilarion after bis 
deat h in Cyi)rusin 371, fl^ud carried it to f^alestine, 
but the Cypriotes maintained that bis spirit re¬ 
mained with them. Stolen relics still worked 
miracles. In other ca.ses actual combats for the 
possession of relics took place, as when tlie people 
of Tours and Poitiers fought for tlie bodv of St. 
Martin.® The desire for relics, and for tlie mar- 
vellou.s in connexion with them, led also to the 
reduplication or multiplication of the same relic in 
(liflerent place.s—numerous bodies, heads, legs, etc., 
of the same saint; many holy shrouds, coats, and 
the like; innumerable thorns from the crown of 
thorns, and pieces of the Cross. Indeed scarcely 
any relic did not exist in duplicate or more.® 
Credulity and pious fraud, as well as intentional 
imposture, were resjionsihle for many of these, 
thougli theologians sometimes explained them by 
a miraculous multiplication through divine inter¬ 
vention.^ Others maintain that each relic is only 
part of a whole, conventionally described as entire, 
or that similar relics are tlio.se of ditl'erent saints of 
the same name. These explanations do not cover 
all the case.s, nor even the more imjiortant of 
them. Many relics, again, were admitted to he 
fa(;similes of an original, and, having been brought 
into contact with it, arc now po.ssessed of all its 
miraculous virtues. 

Some attempt was made by authority to distin¬ 
guish false relics from true. Tlie 5th Council of 
Carthage (A.D. 398) ordered bishops to remove 
altars raised over relics without authentic proof. 
Individual saints impo.sed tests, or notable ecclesi- 

1 .Sozoinen, vii. 21; Chron. Pasch., a.d. 406; Theod. Lector, 
ji. 2 ; K. Le Hlant.L^’.s Songfs et leu visions des martyrs, Rome, 
1802 ; P. Saintyves, Les Saints, sttccesseurs des dieuz, p. 82, 

2 Snip. .Sev. VtVa S. Mart. 8. 

i* J. Ouiraud, * Le Commerce de« reliques au commencement 
du ixo Hit'cle,' MHangt-s d’archlologie et d'hisioire, Paris, 1802, 
p, 73f., ‘ Les Reliques romainee au ixe Questions d’hist, 

et d'arch. chrH., p. 235 ff. An association of ‘ contrebandeurs 
en ossements sarr^s’ existed in Paris. Early examples of 
imposture are sfiven by Au>f\i8tine, de Opere Monachorutn, 28 ; 
Greg. Great, Ep. Iv. 30; Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc, ix. 6. 

* E. Le niant, //« Vol des relitfues, passim. 

Greg. Tnr. Hist. Franc, i. 43. 

6 See the Second Book of Homilies of the Church of England, 
horn xiv. pt. 8; C. de Plancy, Diet, critique dee reliques, 

passim. 

t J. Ferrand, Disquisitio reliquiaria sive de suscipiendo et 
svspectoeai'wndem numero reliqviarum quae in diversis ecclesixs 
servantur rnultitudine, Lyons, 1647. 


1.5tli cent, the traffic in relics was forbidden, as 
well as the showing of them outside a reliquary 
and the stealing of them. No new relics were to 
be venerated without due authority, and bishops 
were to prevent fictions and false documents about 
relics from being circulated.® Where the cnlt was 
so deeply rooted, and wlicre relics, whether true or 
false, liad already wrought miracles, not even tlie 
highest authority could destroy popular belief in 
them. But, as their abuse was one of the griev¬ 
ances of tlie Keformers, the Council of Trent tried 
to regulate some of its more notorious aspetJs— 
their superstitious use, the association of filthy 
lucre witii them, and tlie degradation of the visita¬ 
tion of relics into revels—while no new miracles 
were to he acknowledged or now relics recognized 
unless the bishop of tlie dioce.se had taken cogniz¬ 
ance of and approved them. 

(e) Rr.lics in churches .—The custom of building 
a cliapel over a martyr’s body gave rise in the 
time of Constantine to that of building churches 
over tombs of great apostles or martyrs. Erom 
the middle of the 4th cent, it also became customary 
to build a church in memory of a martyr and to 
bring to it his rt lic.s, or to place such relics in an 
existing church. This gave rise to continual trans¬ 
lation of relics. The translation, whether of whole 
or of partial remains, was effected witli great rever¬ 
ence and pomp. It first occurred in the East, an 
early example being that of the remains of SS. 
Andrew, Luke, and Timothy to Constantinople. 
The Westerns for some time slirank from meddling 
with bodies, once they were buried, although the 
remains of St. Stephen are found fir.^t at Calama 
and then at Hijipo in St. Augu.stine’s time, and 
even in 593 Pojie Gregory the Great wonders much 
at the Eastern custom.'* Even whim the West 
accepted the custom, certain restrictions were im¬ 
posed ; c.< 7 ., the sanction of the prince or bisliop 
and permission of a sacred synod had to he obtained, 
as a council of Metz (813) ap})ointed. In general, 
tran.slation came to be preceded by miraculous 
circumstances attending the discovery of remains. 
When they were brought to the place appointed 
for them, crowds of all ranks came to welcome 
them and to accompany the procession with lamps 
and candles. The relics were enclosed in costly 
wrappings or in precious receptacles. Similar 
joyous scenes marked tlioir passage through towns 
on the way. Usually the day was marked by a 
yearly commemoration besides the day of tlie saint. 
An early example of the manner of translation 
—that of the body of Phocas to Constantinople—is 
given by St. Chrysostom,® while a recent instance 
is that of the remains of St. Aureliana from the 
Catacombs of Home to Cincinnati in 1870. 

As the custom spread, the idea arose that no 
clmrcli was comidete without relics. Traces of this 
are found in the 4th cent.,® and soon relics were 
carefully sought for to place in new churches. 
Where none could be obtained nearer, application 
was made to Rome in the 7th and later centuries, 
and a cloth {brandeum) consecrated by being held 

1 Ep. xi. 64. 

* J. Mabillon, *de Probatione Reliquiarum per Ignein,’ Vetera 
Analecta, Paris, 1723, p. 668. 

3 H. Siebert, Beitrw,>‘ zur vorrefnrmatorischen Heiligen- und 
Reliquienverehrung, Freiburg i. Br., 1907, p. 63. 

< Ep. iii. 80. 

3 Chrvsos. in Pkocam, 1; cl. Jerome, e. Vigilant. 6. 
fl Ambrose, Ep. xxii. 1; Paulinas, Vita Ambros. 20. 
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over the relics of Peter and Paul was sent. 
Old churches were also supplied with relics. Con¬ 
secration of a church with relics under the altar 
was made obligatory by the 2nd Council of Nicjea 
(787). As the altar had previously been built over 
the Iwidy, so now relics \\ere placed under it, or in 
a cavity within it. There was also a reference to 
the ‘souls underneath the altar’ of Rev 6*. Roth 
in the Pastern and in Roman Catholic churche.s 
the consecration of a church is attended by the 
8jlemn placing of relics in the altar. The cavity 
i)i the altar is known as the sepulchrum^ loculus^ 
or confcssio ; and in the Latin Church it must 
contain relics of two or, since 1906, one martyr.^ 

In the Eastern Church antiminnia, or corporals, consecrated 
at the dedication of a church, are used, but 8e\eral may be 
hallowed at the same time, llelics are pounded up with a 
fragrant ffum ; oil is poure<i over them by the bishop, and, dis- 
tillinpf on to the corporals, is supjKised to pive them all the 
virtue of the relics. The Eucharist must be celebrated on them 
for seven days, after which the^’ are sent forth as they are 
wanted. In use this corporal is spread out on the altar at the 
beginning of the liturgy. It is practically a portable altar.* 

Relics were sometimes placed at doors of churches, 
where the faithful kissed them, and in various 
parts of the architecture of the building, and were 
also contained in nrecious reliquaries, in cupboards 
on the left or rignt of the altar, or in sacristies. 
They were also carried in processions, and were ex¬ 
hibited to the faithful, who were blessed u ith them, 
generally on a specific day. Numerous pilgrims 
hocked to the nlace for this purpose. RotAlets 
which describea the relics, and also aided the 
pilgrims to follow the ceremonies at their public 
exhibition, were for sale, and contained instructions 
as to the indulgences to be obtained. 

Receptacles of relics, or reliquaries, had a va»‘iety of names 
(area, capsa, capsclla, pizidula, nanctuarium, ecriniuin, theca) 
and were made of different materials—wood, metal, bone, ivory, 
glaas. Many of them were richly ornate. Their form was 
equally various. Some were made to imitate a church, house, 
ship, tower, or sarcophagus. Some had the form of a cross, 
others of a statuette, a bust, or a medallion Still others were 
shaped to resemble their contents—foot, head, etc. Besides 
reliquaries for use in churches, a smaller kind was made for 
carrying on the person. 

if) Customs in connexion with relics. —Relics 
*^.cing so sacred and powerful, an early custom 
Arose of taking oaths upon them. As prescribed 
by Dagobert in 630, the compurgators placed their 
hands on the capsa containing the relic. The 
accused put his hands above theirs, asking God so 
to help him and the relics under the hands which 
he holds that he may not incur guilt in the matter 
of which he is questioned,® Another custom was 
that of obtaining a saint’s advice by laying on the 
altar where his relics w'ere a letter with a blank 
sheet for the answer, which was sometimes given 
in writing, sometimes not at all.^ There is some 
analogy here with modern methods of spirit- 
writing. The assistance of saints was also thought 
to be obtained at ecclesiastical councils by the 
presence of their relics.® While at first burial near 
a martyr’s grave w’as avoided, it soon became a 
matter of strong desire to bo interred near the relics 
of a saint or martyr. St. Augustine wrote a treatise 
in support of the practice.® 

ig) The veneration of relics 
soon led to the belief in them as powerful to work 
miracles. Being associated with the spirit of a 

1 For the ceremony see Remigius of Auxerre, de Ded. Eccl. 
0; Pontifical of Egbert [Surtees Soo. Publications, vol. xxvii.J, 
London, 1853; E. Marttne, de Antuiuis Kcclesice liitibnx, Venice, 
1783 ; ERE i. 841 f. and works cited there ; CE. «.». ‘ Consecra¬ 
tion’; L. Duchesne, Christian Worships^ Eng. tr., London, 
1903, p. 399 ff. 

2.1. M. Neale, Bist. of the Holy Eastern Churchy Ix>ndon, 
1860, pt. i. Introd. p. 180. For the office used see J. Goar, 
Encholo^ia, Paris, 1647, p. 648. 

3 Capitnlaria Regvm Franc, i. 60. 

4H. Ruckert, Culturgesch. des deutsehen Volkes, Leipzig, 
1863-64, il. 203. 

B Marttne, ill. 1, 10. 

« Aug. de Cura pro Morinis Gerenda. 
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dead saint or filled with his supernatural grace, 
they W'ere naturally supposed to possess such 
miraculous powers as he Iiad possessed in his life¬ 
time. A comparatively early instance of this, but 
one w'hieh shows tliat the belief was already 
strongly grounded, is found in St. Augustine^s 
account of the relics of St. Stephen first at Calama 
and then at Hippo. He mentions as many as 
seventy accounts of such miracles already written 
within two years after the coming of the relics. 
He describes the miracles as countless, and gives 
cases of the cure of blindness and other diseases 
even through flowers which had come into contact 
with the relics, of cures of gout, fistula, stone, and 
V>roken limbs, and of restoration of the dead to life. 
Augustine’s theory is that the martyrs died for the 
faith of Christ ana can now a.'^k t hese hcnctits from 
Him. The miracles attest the faith w hich preaclu"' 
the resurrection of the Hesli to eternal life, w hether 
(Jod acts directly, producing elliads in time, or h}" 
His servants, pevlmpsu^ing their spirits as He uses 
men who are still in the body, or by means of 
angels—at t he j>ra 5 'er of tlie martyrs. Augustine 
also refers to miracles wrought tlirough relics as 
common in his time- e.g., through those of Protasius 
and (iervasins.* Other early instances are the 
miracles ascribed to the relics of St. Cyprian by 
(iregory Nazianzen,^ and those recorded by St. 
Gregory of Tours, especially in connexion with the 
relics of St. Martin or with dust from the tomb of 
the martyrs of Lyons.® He also tells how a nail of 
the Cross thrown into the Adriatic by Queen Rade- 
gund made it safe ever after for navigators. Pope 
Gregory the Great, whose veneration for relics was 
extreme, cites many miracles by means of relics in 
bis Epistles. Where relics were possessed by 
churches and w-rought miracles, it became common 
in the 5th cent, to hang uj) models of limbs which 
bad been cured—a j)ractice continued long after. 
At the translation of reliefs miracles were matters 
of frequent occurrence, as well as at their exhibi¬ 
tion, and at the shrines of famous saints. hTom 
the 6th cent, onwards, with increasing force during 
the later Middle Ages, the credulity of the people 
increased, and miracles by means of relics, genuine 
or false, or by means of articles in contact with 
them, or at the shrines which contained them, w ere 
multiplied and were frequently of the most absurd 
nature. Not only were the sick healed, the blind 
given sight, the dead raised, and demons tormented 
or chased away, but relics cured or kept oil’poison, 
had power over storms, thunder, rain or floods, 
gave victory when carried in battle, or kept enemies 
at a distance,^ overcame robbers, and sujiplied 
succour of every kind. See also art. Charms and 
Amulets (Christian), vol. iii. p. 427^ 

While miracle-working relics in any given church or monastery 
were usually welcomed as a source of revenue from the crowds 
which flocked there, these crowtls were sometimes a source of 
annoyance to the course of monastic life.® 

Reli(;s were worn on the person as amulets from 
early times, usually hanging in a case from the 
neck or in rings. They warded oft* evil through 
the union of the w'earer with the saint w hose relics 
w^ere worn. Warriors placed them in the hilts of 
their sw ords ; kings wore them in their crowns and 
regalia, or parts of crowms were themselves made 
of most sacred relics— e.g., the fillet of the iron 
crown of Lombardy from one of the nail.s of the 
Cross. St. Thomas Aquinas discu.SHes the propriety 
of wearing relics round the neck as a protection, 
and approves of the practice, provided ostentation 
and superstition be avoided.® This opinion was 
challenged by other theologians. 

1 de Civ. Dei, xxii. 8 f. * Orat. xviii. 

3 de Gloria Mart. i. 60 and passim. 

< Of. Basil, Horn, in SS xl. Mar. 8; Greg. Naz. Bom. xvIii. 

5 J. C. L. Gieseler, A Compendium of Ecclesiastical Llistory^, 
Eng. tr., Fxiinburgh, 1848-60, ii. 311. 

^ Sumrna, ii. ii. <iu. 00, art. 4. 
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(A) Opposition to thr nilt of jrA'-.v.—Ciil.iiiu. 
pagans taunteif tho with the cn.t of the 

relics of martyrs-men ‘ hateful to godn and men 
—and Julian i'nveiKlis witli scorn against the prac- 
ticGS ill connexion wit/i tlia tombs And loiits oi 
jiifirtyrs Atul the worship of tho wood of tho C-ioss. 
While some of the Jetulers of Christian thouj'ht 
protested a^'-ainst the extrava^^aiioes of the cult, 
most of them admitted its value. Protests arose, 
Jiowever, from time to time against tlie whole 
jiractice. VigiJantiiis, a Spanish presbyter, wrote 
against tlie cult and its superstitions, and describes 
it as idolatry and insanity, llis work is known 
only^ from the violent reply of St. Jerome, who 
maintains that the souls of martj^rs Iiover round 
their relics, but that Christians neither worship 
nor adore but only venerate relics of martyrs, in 
order tlie better to adore the martyrs’ Go<l *—a 
statement hardly true of the popular attitude. In 
connexion with the iconoclastic controversy, the 
emperor Constantine Copronyrnus desired the aboli¬ 
tion of the cult of relics, though the icmnoclasts 
generally had no objection to them. Many relics 
w’ere thrown into the sea, and popular feeling was 
aroused by the loss of such as had been highly 
valued. At a later date, in the West, Claude, 


fact that matter as well as sP'rit recovered through the fri^r 
nation, Atonement, and ReHurrection what it had lo«t as « 
result of the Fall, ft sufficient reason for the sanctity of **^6"^* 
Although modern Homan Ofttholic theologians deprecate the 
extrftvagance.sof the relic-cult, they And some Justification, s.y. , 
for keeping up that of doubtful relics in the scandal which 
might he given to ignorant minds long accustomed to regard 
them with devotion, If they were removed. Whether relics are 

thentic or fictitious, if the prayer made before them if 
sincere, that is all that matters.^* 

6. Conclusion, — Although reverence for the 
remains of the dead or tho treasuring of some of 
their more personal belongings is natural and 
instinctive, the ureservation of these remains in 
whole or in part for veneration, or as incentives to 
realer faithfulness and goodness, or as reminders 
f the example olfered by the lives of their whilom 
owners, is a forcing of that instinct beyond its 
legitimate jilace. There is not a little that is 
harharic in the dividing up into larger or smaller 
fragments of the mortal remains of a saint and 
disseminating them over a wide area even for 
purposes of veneration. Tho admitted great un¬ 
certainty whi(;h surrounds any relic, the certainty 
of impudent fraud in the case of many, the gross 
superstitions and abiise.s to wdiich they have given 
rise and whicli have attended the cult from early 
times, far outweigh any positive good wdiich they 


bishop of Turin (c. 817), desired to see religion 
freed from superstition, and inveighed against the 
use of relics, intercession of saints, and pilgrimages 
to tlieir shrines, while he caused the destruction 
of relics in his diocese, fie was <!ondemne<l by a 
local synod. Tn his work, cle Pignoribus Snru'torum, 
Guihert, abbot of Nogent (t 1124), attacked the 


may ever have done. 

There are .some curious likenesses between the 
classical and the Cliristian cult of relics. Circum¬ 
stances attending the discovery and translation of 
relics, the rivalry of dilferent places for them, 
lighting for or tlieit of them, falsifying and redupli¬ 
cation, the respect shown to them, the miracles 


worship of saints and relics, and its many anomalies 
and absurdities— e.g., redupli(;ation of relics-and, 
in particular, he proved the imposture of the tooth 
of Christ, alleged to be po.ssessed by the monks of 
St. Medard.^ Among the medijevaf mystic groups 
faith in relics was sometimes set aside, though not 
by all. The pantlieistic mystics of the I3th cent, 
scott'ed at the reverence paid to the bones of 
martyrs.* Individual Reformers ( 5 .( 7 ., Wyclif)and 
reforming groups before the Reformation (VVal- 
denses and Lollards) were opposed to all practice.s 
connected with relics, and the Reformers them- 


and prodigies associated with them, the safety 
expected from them, are instances of tliese.* But, 
while the inllueiice of the pagan cult of relics ui)on 
the origin of the Christian cult may be atiirmed, 
most of these likenesses owe their existence to 
similar results following from similar conditions, 
rather than to influence from the pagan side. 
There is also the fundamental dill'erence already 
noted—viz. that pagan relics of heroes were almost 
invariably enclosed in a tomb, were not divided 
up, and were not visible, while those of saints were 
at an early date dismembered, enclosed in reli- 


selves indignantly repudiated their use. Calvin 
wrote a Traits des reliques^ in which he pours con¬ 
tempt upon them and those who believe in them. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England 
describe the Roman doctrine concerning them as 
‘ a fond thing, vainlv invented ’ (art. 22 ), and the 
Second Book of Homilies (1563) is still more 
emphatic. Since the 16th cent, the use of relics 
has been abandoned in all Reformed churches. 
Nevertheless, so strong is the instinctive feeling of 
reverence for anything pertaining to a great man 
that various things belonging to famous divines— 
letters, books, apparel, furniture, and tlie like— 
are carefully treasured, and are objects of interest 
and of some degree of reverence by both Protestant 
and Catholic admirers. Further, in all Protestant 
and Roman Catholic countries relics of interesting 
personages of the past, apart from saints, are 
often treasured with every sign of interest and 
respect. 

The incKiern Roman Catholic doctrine of relics is based on 
that of the earlier theolojfiunn already cited, and is .set forth by 
the Council of Trent. Tiie bodies of saints and martyrs were 
the temples of the Holy Spirit and members of Christ, and will 
be raised to eternal life. Therefore the faithful should venerate 
them. Throuprh them benetita are bestowed on men by God. 
Hence those who deny the power of relics and the folly of the 
visitation of them are to oe condemned. Reference is also 
made by the Catechism of Trent to such passages as Ac 61® 1912, 
2 K Sir 431 **. J. H. Newman finds in the view which 
Christianity takes of matter as susceptible of grace, and in the 


quaries, and made visible to the faithful. 
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J. A. MacCulloch. 

RELICS (Eastern).—The worship, adoration, 
or veneration of relics is widely diftu.sed in Asia, 
and is not wholly confined to the adherents of any 
one religion, although chiefly practised by Bud¬ 
dhists. The Tridentine definition of relics as com¬ 
prising ‘ (1) the bodies of the saints, or portions of 
them, ( 2 ) such objects as the saints made use of 
during their lives, or as were used at their martyr- 

1 An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 
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dom,’' applies to non-Chriwtian Asiatic «sa"e. 
Class (1) is known to the Buddliists as iaririka, 
‘body-relics,’ while class (2) is t^xm^Aparibhogikay 
‘objects used,’the term ‘ used * bein«^ understood 
in a wide sense as connoting * closely connected 

In Asia relic-worship rests on the same founda¬ 
tions as in Europe. The relics may l>o venerated 
simply as memorials of the sainted dead, serving, 
like images, as points of attacliment for the rever¬ 
ence and devotion of the pious ; or they may be 
regarded as intrinsically possessing magical powers 
which enable them to work miracles. The treasur¬ 
ing of relics as memorials or souvenirs of the dead 
is a natural exhibition of emotion to which no 
objection can be taken, but, when the relics are 
believed to possess intrinsic magical properties, 
the veneration of them passes into rank supersti¬ 
tion, open to every kind of abuse and fraud. The 
transition from the sentimental to the superstitious 
veneration of relics invariably takes plm e in all 
countries, so that the innocent sentiment is for¬ 
gotten while the superstition develops a vast 
mythology. The Buddhists further hold that the 
honouring of relics is an act of the highest merit, 
conferring much personal benefit on the worshipper. 
In this article we propose to give a sketch of the 
most prominent features of relic-worship as prac¬ 
tised in Asia throughout the ages by tlie followers 
of non-Christian religions. 

I. Buddhism. — The Buddhist cult from the 
earliest age of Buddhism, as it is known to us from 
the moat ancient remains and documents until the 
present day, has always been characterized by the 
prominence of relic-worship. The practice is older 
even than the historical religion of Gautama 
Buddha, and may be traced back to the time of the 
half-mythical ‘former Buddhas’ about whom so 
little lias been ascertained. A great tower, or 
stilpa, a few miles from ISravasti enslirined the 
relics of Kasyapa Buddha, the predecessor of 
Gautama. The relics comprised his entire body. 
That statement seems to indicate that in the 
remote times when Kft^yapa lived burial rather 
than cremation was the approved method for dis¬ 
posing of the remains of a notable saint.* The 
erection of the stupa was ascribed to A^oka, but 
his building must nave been raised on the site 
of a more ancient memorial. 

A footprint reputed to be that of KiL^yapa 
Buddha was venerated at a place to the west of 
the Indus.* Iliiien Tsiang saw a miraculous image 
of the same ‘ former Buddha ’ to the north-west 
of the Bodhi-tree. The pilgrims also note tlie com¬ 
memoration of the birth-places of Krakuchanda 
and Kanakamuni (Konagainana), the other semi- 
historical ‘ former Buddhas,’ who preceded Kfi^yapa. 
Asoka, in or about 255 B.C., enlarged for the 
second time the stupa of the last-named saint, and 
almost certainly that building must have contained 
relics of his body. Other notices of a similar kind 
exist. The in/erence i.s reasonable that relic- 
worship had been established as an element in the 
cult of the ‘ former Binldhas’ centuries before the 
yipcarance of Gautama Buddha in the world. 
The religion of the ‘former Buddhas,’ whatever it 
was, seems to have arisen in the sub-Himalayan 
plain lying to the north of the modern Bosti 
District in the United Provinces. The origin of 
Buddhist relic-worship, consequently, may be 
assigned to the same region. 

Relic-worship as practised by the followers of 
Gautama Buddha began with the proceedings 
connected with his funeral, when the relics of his 

1 Cone. Tnd., less. xxiv., as quoted in xxiii. 69. 

3 Fa-Hian, Travels^ ch. xxi. ; Hiuen Tsiang, in S. Beal, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, London, 1906, ii. 18. 

• Voyage de Song Ftm, ed. E. Chavannes, Hanoi, 1903, p. 42. 
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burnt body were collected by the Brahman named 
Drona and distributed among eight ‘kings.’ 
Drona himself retained the vessel in which the 
fragments were gathered together, wliile another 
Brahman took the embers from the pyre as his 
share of the sacred spoil. Ten famous monuments 
were erected accordingly over the relics thus 
obtained, and in due cour.se each appears to have 
become the centre of an important group of 
religious establishments. The story of the dis¬ 
tribution of the relics, as told originally in the 
Mah~tparinibbdna Sutta * and retold in a multitude 
of other books, need not be repeated here. 

The fragments of bone deposited with extreme 
reverence in the early slCipa at Piprawa on the 
Basti-Nepal frontier by the Siikyas of Kapilavastu 
may represent one of the original eight shares. 
Relic-woisliip clearly must have been a well- 
established practice long before the death of 
Gautama Buddha. From the time of that event 
{c. 483 B.c. ) until now it has always been one of 
the most momiiient features of the external 
Buddhist cult, closely associated in India, Ceylon, 
and Burma with all holy localities and places of 
pilgrimage, and c-onsequently with the develop¬ 
ment of religious art in every form. Buddhists 
believe that their Master himself directed the 
veneration of his relics as a pious duty. Whether 
he did so or not, the supposed duty has been 
zealously performed. 

The four canine teeth, the two collar-bones, and 
the frontal bone of Buddha were termed the 
‘.seven great relics.’ The other fragments, which 
were numerous, were believed to comprise grains 
no bigger than a mustard seed.* The relics so 
collected were gradually dispersed all over the 
Buddhist world, the dispersal being associated by 
legend with the name of A6oka. Some of the 

ieces, genuine or supposititious as the case may 

e, have become the subiect of long histories, 
among which the story of the tooth-relic in Ceylon 
is the most famous. The reputed hairs and nail- 
parings of Buddha, which nave supplied many 
reliquaries, are venerated as fervently as the 
relics believed to have come from his funeral pyre. 
The paribhoaika relics, or objects in some way 
connected closely with the person of Buddha, 
command similar reverence. The Buddhist passion 
for relic-worship is so ardent that anything said to 
be a relic is certain to secure much popular atten¬ 
tion, without serious criticism of its genuineness. 
The relics need not be either those of Buddha 
hiin.self or objects associated with him personally ; 
fragments of the bodies of the saints and things 
used by or connected with them are valued almost 
as highly. The Tibetans carry their interest in 
relics of recently deceased or even living Lamas to 
a disgusting extreme.* 

The smaller objects of veneration naturally were 
enclosed in suitable reliquaries or caskets, which 
were made of various materials, including among 
others soapstone or steatite, rock-crystal, bronze, 
silver, and gold. Many examples have been dis¬ 
covered in India, Ceylon, and elsewhere. Three 
specially notable examples may be mentioned. 
The earliest known specimen appears to be the 
steatite reliquary found in the extremely ancient 
Piprawa stupay erected probably soon after the 
death of Buildlia. There is reason to believe that 
the fragments of bone in that casket were genuine 
relics of Gautama Buddha, and that they were 
enshrined not long after his decease by his Sakya 
clansmen ; but absolute proof of the genuineness 
of the relics is necessarily unobtainable, and the 

^SBExX, [1900] 131 flf. 

* Bigandet, The Li/e or Legend o/ Oaudama*, il. 89. 

* L. A. Waddell, Lhasa and us Mysteries, London, 1905, 
p. 897. 
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date of the monument is the suhiect of diilerences 
of opinion.^ The reliquary, with a crystal bowl 
and other vessels, stood on the bottom of a massive 
coder measuring' 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 84 in. by 2 ft. 
2.f in. constructed with ])erfect skill from a single 
block of line sandstone. Another exceptionally 
interesting reliquary is the gold casket from a 
stupa at Himaran l)etween Kabul and Jalalabad, 
enriched with Hellenistic repouss6 figures. A 
third is tlie Kaniska casket made of an alloy of 
copper and found in the ruins of the great stiljm at 
Pesbriwar.^ 

The pious people who deposited r(dics in care¬ 
fully-prepareu, costly receptacles usually honoured 
the precious fragments by placing with them a 
multitude of objects of intrinsic or artistic value, 
including jewellery of various kinds. All the 
known examples ol ancient Indian jewellery seem 
to come from such honorific deposits. The work¬ 
manship both in metals and in gems is of high 
quality. We are thus indebtiid to relic-worship 
for the greater part of such knowledge as we 

} possess concerning the jewelhu’s art in ancient 
ndia. 

Jtelies, whether ^arlrika or jiarihhogika, were 
usually secured against acci<lents by burial in a 
stilpa {thupay ‘tope,’ ‘ dagoba’), which in its early 
Indian form was a low solid cupola of massive 
masonry, with a relic-chamber in the interior, 
ordinarily placed near the base. Such buildings, 
although not so diflicult to enter as the Egyptian 
pyramids, were sulhciently impenetrable to ofler 
no small degree of security. Some ancient monu¬ 
ments of the kind preserve their secret inviolate 
to this day, some were despoiled ages ago, and 
others have yielded their treasures to keen archa;- 
ologists in recent times. Although stupas were 
built occasionally merely as memorial towers to 
mark sacred spots, and in that case contained no 
internal chamoer, most of them in ancient times 
were erected specially for the purpose of enshrin¬ 
ing in safety highly venerated relics of either 
Buddha or his .saints. Tlie modern chortnn {q.v,)y 
the equivalent of the stupa in Tibet, rarely con¬ 
tains relics. 

The story of the stupa as an architectural form, 
beginning with the low solid hemisphere of 
Piprawa and ending with the slender Chinese 
pagoda, is a long one. That long development 
would never have taken place but for the cult of 
relics. Most of the inifiortant groups of early 
Buddhist sacred buildings, especially in India and 
Ceylon, comprising monasteries, temples, and 
structures of many other kinds, were formed round 
a relic stupa as the nucleus ; and in that way the 
worship of relics may be described with approxi¬ 
mate accuracy as being the foundation of the art 
of architecture in its application to the special 
purposes of Buddhist religion and public worship. 
Reginald Earrer justly observes : 

‘ It is thanks to the cult of rclif« that Ceylon possesses such 
a store of ancient shrines. And the tremendous artistic 
impetus that the competition of shrine-building aroused was of 
inestimable service to national a<;tivitie8, to the consolidation 
and centralization of the Oinhalese Kingdom.’* 

The same cause operated more or less in other 
countries of Asia in the same way; just as in 
Europe the cathedrals at Gloucester and many 
other places were built from the proceeds of the 
otierings of pilgrims visiting the enshrined relics 
of reputed saints and martyrs. 

The stupas erected in Buddhist countries to 
provide safe custody and permanent honour for 
relics include some of the largest buildings in the 
world. The most considerable structures of the 

1 See IA xxxvl. [1907] 117-124. 

V. A. Sn)ith, A Hxst. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon^ 
Oxford, 1911, pis. Ixxiv, and Ixxv. 

* /n Old Ceylon, London, 1908, p. 233. 


kind still standing probably are those to be 
foun<l in Ceylon and Burma. The ancient stupa 
at Anur/ldhapura in Ceyloo, commonly, althougli 
inaccurately, called the Jetawanarania, stands on 
a stone platform nearly 8 acres in extent, and ls 
still 251 ft. high. The Shwd Dagdri pagoda at 
Rangoon, a more modern building, 368 it. ni^di in 
its existing forni,^ is reputed to contain within its 
mass eight hairs of Gautama Buddha, as well as 
the bathing-garment of Kaj^yapa, the water-dipper 
of Konagamana, and the staff of Krakiichanda— 
i.e, articles used by the three latest of the ‘ former 
Buddhas.’ 

Among the destroyed stupas, one of the greatest 
was the famous monument at Peshilwar constructed 
c. A.l). 100 by Kaniska [q.iy.). The relic-casket 
excavated from its foundations has been referred 
to above. 

The gigantic monument at Boro Budflr in Java 
is essentially a stupa, but there is no record of its 
erection or of the relics which may lie hidden 
somewhere in its reces.ses. 

Buddhist public worship in India and Ceylon 
during the early days centred in the relic-.9/??7/)a.v, 
which formed the goals of innumerable pilgiim- 
ages. Kings emulated one another in the lavish- 
ne.ss of the cererm>nial with which the relics were 
lirst enshrined and then from time to time exhibited 
to the faithful. The best descriptions of such 
ceremonies are those given repeatedly in the 
Mahavaiiisa, a monastic chronicle of Ceylon, 
written about the 5th century A.D. 

Ch. xix. relates how the site of the Mahivihara was conse¬ 
crated In the presence of an enormous international asscmblafife 
of monks, ineludirif' deputations from the foreign lands desig¬ 
nated as Pallavabhogga (? Persia) and ‘ Alasanda the city of the 
Yonas,’ probably meaning AJe\andria in Egypt Ch. xxx. is 
devoted to an exposition of the glories of the spacious relic- 
chamber, and ch, xxxi. describes fully the enshrining of the 
relics and the many miracles accompatjying the act. The 
theory governing the proceedings is frankly stated at the end 
of ch. xxx. in these words : 

* If the wise man who is adorned with the good gifts of faith, 
has done homage to the blessed (Buddha) the supremely vener¬ 
able, the highest of the world, who is freed from darkness, 
while he was yet living, and then to his relics, that were dis¬ 
persed abroad by him who had in view the salvation of man¬ 
kind; and if he then understands—“ herein is e<pml merit"— 
then indeed will he reverence the relics of the Sage even as 
the blessed (Buddha himself) in his lifetime.’* 

The same intense belief in the efficacy of relics 
still prevails; and, when occasion arises, as on the 
presentation of the Piprawa relics to tlie king of 
Siam, the sacred objects are welcomed with extreme 
enthusiasm, although the splendour of the ancient 
ceremonial in Ceylon may not be emulated. 

In A.D. 1763 certain pagodas at Sliwebo in Burma 
were dedicated by the four queens of the reigning 
monarch. At the close of 1902, thieves having 
rifled the contents of one of the buildings, the 
local authorities decided to open the other pagodas 
and remove the treasures enshrined in them to a 
place of safety. A silver scroll, forming part of 
the deposit and then taken out, records the motives 
which influenced one of the royal ladies to erect 
her pagoda. 

'Finally,'she observes, ‘by virtue of the merit acquired by 
me through building this pagoda, in which the relics of Buddha 
are enshrined, may I enjoy such happiness and prosperity as 
cannot be disturb^ and detracted [from] in every form of exist¬ 
ence counting from the present one till the attainment ol 
Nirvax^a, and, like VisakhA and Queen Anoja, may 1 attain 
Nirvana, without the necessity of further transmigration, at 
the feet of the coming Buddha Ari Metteyya.’ In the preceding 
sentences Her Majesty had invoked similar benefits for the 
king, the members of the royal family, the ministers and 
otlicittls, and had prayed that ‘ the spirits of the pagodas, trees, 
the earth, and the sky, together with the ogres, (pioms, and 
ghosts, who inhabit the declivities of the earth,’ might share in 
her merit and keep constant watch and ward over her pagoda.* 

The document airords interesting and conclusive 
proof that the modern practice of relic-worship in 

1 KBrii xxli. 891‘». 3Tr. Geiger, p. 208. 

9 Ann. Rep. Arehceol. Survey of India, 1903-04, p. 160. 
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Buddhist countries is turned to extremely practical 
purposes. Tlie relics are regarded as an excellent 
and profitable investment. It is clear that in the 
Slnyebo case no trouble whatever was taken to 
verify the alleged relics, because another scroll in 
one of the adjoining pagodas declares that the 
relics of Buddha consisted of 3001 large pieces, 
with the same number of small pieces, besides a 
multitude of other fragments still more minute— 
which is manifestly incredible. The so-called 
relics were placed in an amber bowl of great value, 
which was enclosed in a miniature pagoda made of 
silver, gold, and glass. The miscellaneous objects 
deposited in the relic-chambers as honorific an 1 
protective additions by the queens include ai 
extraordinary variety of things, hundreds in 
number, and duly catalogued in the accompany¬ 
ing inscriptions. Besides many jewels and articbis 
of gold and silver, the collection comprises copper 
or brass models of war-boats, cannon, and arms 
of various kinds. The figures of soldiers, horses, 
and elephants, with the miniature guns and 
weapons, were intended to protect the relics. 

Thirty-four years later (1707) P. Hiram Cox, 
the British Resident at Rangoon, was allowed to 
inspect the collection prei)ared for deposit in 
another new pagoda, the relic-chaiuhcr of which 
measured no less than 61^ ft. square on tlie inside. 
The objects deposited, although not quite so varied 
in character as those collected by the queens, were 
numerous and included the stujige item, ‘one of 
Dr. Priestley’s machines for impregnating water 
with lixed air.’ Ancient hononlic depusit.s were 
ordinarily restricted to jewellery—using that term 
in a wide sense—and coins, including specimens 
valuable as rarities or curiosities. Tiiat practice 
explains the frequent occurrence of Roman coins 
of various reigns in the ottlpas of Afghanistan and 
the Pan jab. 

Relic-worship attained its highest prominence in 
ancient India and Ceylon. Burma comes next in 
devotion to the cult. In all other Buddhist 
countries the adoration of relics is but a minor 
incident of popular religion. The Sera mona.stery 
to the north of Lhasa prides itself on the possession 
of the metal thunderbolt (my'm, or dorje) of the 
god Indra, whicli fell down from heaven, and was 
used by Buddha; but Tibet, on the whole, sets 
little store upon ancient relics, while keen on 
the quest of relics, even the most ott’ensive, of 
recent or living Lamas, which are believed to 
possess magical curative properties of the highest 
value. 

Certain monasteries in China rejoice in their 
custody of famous relics; but the number of not¬ 
able places of the kind does not seem to be {^reat. 
One of the most celebrated of such places is the 
tem{)le, or stupa, on the Five-peaked Mountain 
(U-tai-shan) in N. China, built by aWai sovereign 
in the 5 th century.^ The absurdity of the cult of 
relics has not escaped the ridicule of Chine.se 
scholars. In A.D. 819 Han VVan-kung, an eminent 
writer and statesman, deeply olleiided the reign¬ 
ing emperor by mocking at the honours paid to an 
alleged finger-bone of Buddha, preserved at a 
pagoda in the prefecture of Fung-tseang. His 
candour was punished by otiicial degradation, and 
he narrowly escaped execution. But ordinarily, 
in all countries, sceptics have been content to pre¬ 
serve a discreet silence.^ 

Japan, Korea, and Siam seem to care little for 
relics properly so called, although the Siamese 
venerate a much-esteemed alleged footprint of 
Buddha. 

Burma excepted, most modern Buddhist countries 
prefer to expend their devotional enthusiasm on 

1 Sylvain L^vl, Le AVp///, Paris, I'JUS, i. 335; P. Landon, 
Lhasa, London, 1906, ii. ‘iG7. 


images rather than on alleged relics. Sometimes 
copies of the sacred books serve the same purpose 
os relics and are used to consecrate by their 
l)re.sence stupas or jmgodas, built primarily to gain 
a store of merit for the donor. 

In Burma 'pagodas are built over relics of the Buddha, or 
niodels of them, over the eight utenaila of a mendicant, or 
imitations of them, and over copies of the sacred books.’ * 

‘ No work of merit,’ the same author observes, ‘ is 
so richly paid as the building of a pagoda,’ and 
the structure, in order to have proper etticacy, 
must be sanctified by the inclusion of relics, if 
practicable, and, when they are not available, by 
the best procurable suhutitute. In ancient India 
also copies of sa(;rcd texts, such as the twelve 
Nicldnas or the so-called ‘ IhiddhisL ci jcd,’ were 
often used as a substitute for relics in order to 
give the requisite sanctity to a stupa or an 
imago. 

2 . Brahmanical Hinduism.—The veneration t)f 
relics seems to be ])r;Letically unknown to Brah- 
manical Hindus, one rea.sori being that their ill- 
defined religion has no recognized foiiiuler like 
Jesus Christ, Buddha, or Muhammad. All ac¬ 
counts agree that the rude log which does duly as 
tl»e image of Jagannath (^.v.) at Puri encloses a 
fnysterions de]>osit which is transferred w Inui the 
image is periodically renewed; and, according to 
one story, the deposit (consists of the bones of the 
demi-god Krsna.'^ If the deposit really consists of 
bones, the fact may be regarded as a survival of 
Buddhist relic-worship. The cult of Jagannath 
certainly is connected with Buddhism.® 

It would bo difficult to specify any clear instance 
of relic-worship practised by Brahmanical Hindus. 
The honours paid to reputed footmarks of Visnu 
( Visnu-pada, -paduka) resemble those rendered by 
the dains to the vestiges of their Tirthahkaras, 
and by Muhammadans to those of their Prophet, 
but are not exactly relic-worship. 

3 . Jainism.—The statement of Fergusson, that 
the Jains ‘ have no veneration for relics,’^ although 
possibly true for the present day, is not quite 
correct with reference to ancient times. Jain 
stupas, indistinguishable from Buddhist ones in 
appearance, were numerous, and some of them 
may have contained relics, although no record of 
the existence of such contents has been jiublished. 
Bhagw&n Lai Indrajl, referring in general terms 
to Jain literature, asserts that the early Jains 
honoured bone relics of the Tirthahkaras, corre¬ 
sponding to Buddhas, and that survivals of the 
ancient relic worship may be traced in modern 
practice. 

He Btates that 'at the present day the Jain SAdhvs of the 
Kharatara gachchha use for worship a flve-tootherl sandal 
goblet called thdpand, and this is a copy of the jaws of the 
TirthaiikaraB. So the Jaina nuns or sddhvts use for worship as 
(hapana a kind of shell {^aiikha), which they take to bo the 
knee-bones of Mah&virasvami.' 6 

A Jain stupa was built in honour of Akbar’s 
friend and teacher, Hiravijaya Suri, who was 
crcmai ed in A.D. 1592 at Una or Unnatpiir in the 
Jun&giirh State, Kathiawftr. Various miracles 
having occurred at the spot, the stupa was erected 
to mark the holy ground. It has not been de 
scribe<l, and may or may not contain relics.® 
Recent European works on Jainism do not make 
any allusion to either relic-worship or stupas. 
Mrs. Stevenson, however, mentions tliat childless 
women attending the funeral of a nun strive to 
tear a piece from the dead sddhvVs dress, believing 

1 Shway Yoe (J. O. Scott), Burma, London, 188H, p. 123. 

3 W. Ward, A View of the UisL, Lit., and Mythology of th» 
iltndoof, Serainpore, 1816, ii. 16a 

8 See N. N. Vasu, The Modem Buddhism and its Followers in 
Orissa, Calcutta, 1911, p. 168. 

^ Hist, of Ind. and K. Architecture^, ii. 8. 

® Actes du sixUme congr^s d'Orientalistes, Paris, 1865, pt. lil. 
p. 142. 

^ Jaina-Shdsana, Benares, Vira 8. 2437, a.d. 1910, p. 128 
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that it will ensure ihoir having children. Tha. 
oractice is a near apfu'oacli to relie- worship. 

4. Muhammadanism.-—Altliou^h the trea.siirin 
and veneration of relies are hardly consistent wit- 
the spirit of Islam, Miisalmans have followed tc 
some sli;,dit extent the example of their heathen 
nei^dihours and have been tempted occasionallv tc 
cherish and reverence tangible memorials of their 
l*ro[)het. Such limited compliance with non- 
ISIuslim practice has not produced any considerable 
eflects, and the few instances of Muliammailan 
reverence for relics whicli can be cited are detacluf' 
phenomena with no special signilican(!e. Certain 
places pride themselves on the posse.ssion of hairs 
rrorn ^tahammad’s lieard. Two such relics (d.vor) 
were brought to Bijapur in the Deccan, India, at 
some time in the reign of Sultan Ihralnm ll. 
‘Adilshah of JBjapur (1580-1626), and were de¬ 
posited in a palace now known as the Asar Mahal, 
‘Relic House,’where they are treated with much 
reverence. Kven foreign Muhammadan potentates 
send rich ofl’erings in honour of the relics, which 
are venerated by a sjiecial ceremonial on the 
Prophet’s birthday, Pith Habi’ i. ^ The box in 
which they are kept is never opened, so that * no 
one living has seen the relic.’* Kohrl (Rurhi) in 
Si ml boasts of a similar treasure, a single hair, 
which is kept in a jewelled gold case in a shrine 
named the War, or Wal, Aluharak, a building 
erected for the purpose by Nur Muhammatl in or 
about A.D. 1745 . The relic is exhibited to the 
faithful once a year, when, by means of .some 
trick, it i.s made to rise and fall, the movement 
being regarded by the crowd as supernatural.^ 

‘ In the Mojful armies, before the introdiietion of Furopean 
tactics, an elephant always marchod in tin* van, hearinjf on its 
head a long pole, from which lloated a large flag. Sometimes 
this was followed by another eleithtint <?arr\ing a rich howdah, 
on which was placed a box containing a ])rioeloss relic, whi<'h 
usually was, if one may believe it, an actual hair from Mahomet’s 
beard.’ ® 

Certain relics of the Prophet are kept in the 
'ropkapu Palace at Constantinople and visited by 
the Sultan at the beginning of a new reign.* 

The reputed footprints of the I’rophet on rocks 
or sla])s of stone are venerated in many places, 
wliitdi need not he specified. J. Burgess mentions 
examples at Ahmaclribad, Gaur, and Delhi,’ and 
many more might be collected from various 
couritrie.s. The honours paid to the tombs of 
numerousor reputed saints, in Muliammadan 
lands .are near akin to relic-worship, but are not 
(juite the same thing. 

LrrKRATiniit—Innumerable books dealing with the Buddhist 
cult treat more or lesa fully of relic-worship. Souie of those 
books have been cited in the text. Works deserving of special 
mention are: trr. of the travels of the Chinese I'ilgrims, 
especially Fa llian ( 7 .®.) and Hiuen Tsiang (see Yuan-Ciiwano), 
by various authors; P. Bigandet, The Life or Letjend of 
(Jaudnma-^, popular re-issue, 2 vols., London, 1914; H. Kern, 
Mnmial of iimian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896 ; R. Spence 
Hardy, A'a.vfmi Monachisrn, T.ondon, iS.'iO, A Manual of 
B}idhism'^, do. 1880; M. Monier - Williams, Buddhism'^, 
do. 1890, lect. xvii. ; J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture''^, 2 vols., do 1910; H. H. Wilson, 
Ariana Antiijua, do. 1841; Maharaihsa, tr. L. C. Wijesihha, 
Colombo, 1889 ; tr. W. Geiger, The Mahavathsa; or. The Great 
Chronicle of Ceylon, London (PTS), 1912; L. A. Waddell, The 
Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamaisin, do. 1895; A. Wylie, ‘Bud¬ 
dhist Itelics,’ in Chinese Researches, Shanghai, 1897 ; W. P. 
Yetts, ‘ Notes on the Disposal of Buddhist Dead in China,’ 
/HAS, 1911, pp. 699-726. 

Vincent A. Smith. 

1 The Heart of Jainism, London, 1916, p. 282, 

2 0. Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, HHjS, London, 1903, p. 431. 

« BG xxiii. [1884] 620 623. 

* A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of the Province of Sind'Z, Bombay, 
1876, p. 079 ; H. Cousens, Archoeol. Suri'ey Progress Report of 
W. India, JH96-97, do. 1897, p. 9; IGI, s.v. ‘Rohri,’ with 
amended date. 

J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies'^, 
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RELIEF CHURCH.-See Presbyterianism. 

RELIGION. — I. Introduction. — i. The 
subject.— From time to time men lind themselves 
forced to reconsider current and inherited beliefs 
and ideas, to gain .some harmony between present 
and past experience, and to reach a position which 
shall .satisfy tlie demands of feeling and reflexion 
an<i give confidence for facing tlie future. If, at 
the present day, religion, as a subiect of critical or 
scientific impiiry, of ootli practical and theoretical 
signilicance, has attracted increasing attention, 
tliis can he ascribed to (n) the rapid progress of 
.scientihe knowledge and thouglit ; (6) the deeper 
intellectual interest in the subject; (c) the wide¬ 
spread tendencies in all parts of the world to 
reform or re(a)nstruct ndigion, or even to replace 
it by some body of thouglit, more ‘ rational ’ and 
scientilic’ or less ‘ siiiierstitious ’ ; and (d) tlie 
fleet of social, political, and international events 
of a sort which, in tlic past, have both influenced 
and been influenced by religion. Whenever the 
^tliical or moral value of activities or conditions is 
luestioned, the value of religion is involved ; and 
ill deep stirring experiences invariably compel a 
reconsideration of the most fundamental ideas, 
whether they are explicitly religious or not. 
Ultimately there arise problems of justice, human 
lestiny, God, and the universe ; and these in turn 
nvolve problems of tlie relation between ‘ religious ’ 
nd other idea.s, the validity of ordinary know- 
edge, and practicable conceptions of ‘experience’ 
nd * reality.’ 

The very nature of the subject, therefore, forbids any one- 
ided treatment. No one particular aspect or plia.se can form 
[le Imsis ; nor can it be ignored that upon no other subject are 
itfereiu’es of opinion 80 acute, and the risk of causing offence 
lid pain so great. The subject of religion inevitably involves 
loth the * non-religious,’ or secular, and the ‘anti-religious’ 
irreligious, blas^ilu-mous, et<'.); and, w hile its very intimacy 
ompels a restrained and imuartial treatment, its importance 
lemands an impartiality and olijectivily which in turn ma}* 
•asily seem ‘irreligious.’ .None the less, the actual problems 
re such that, if any critical or scientiOc treatment is once 
egitiniate (and everywhere there is a tendency to treat quite 
reely the religion which is not one's own), it must be pursued 
3 thoroughly as possible, with the consideration for the con- 
ictioiis of others that one would ask for one’s own (the Golden 
ule of critici.sm) and with t)ie clearest recognition of the fact 
lat the subject concerns the most vital beliefs and practices of 
luian beings, all of whom may, on purely scientific grounds, 
e regarded as closely related—physiologically and psychologi¬ 
cally.^ 

2. Definitions.*—(1) The term ‘religion,’ what- 
/er its best definition, cloaily refers to certain 
laracterislic types of data (beliefs, pratitiees, 
^elings, moods, attitudes, ete.). Its use pre- 
upposes criteria, and tlierefore some preliminary 
oneeption of wliat does and what does not come 
nder the category. But it soon apriears that 
here is no absolute gulf between religion and 
hat, in some one respect or otlier, closely approxi¬ 
mates it {e.ff., art, morality). Difl’erent peojile 
raw the line dill’erently. A man will be swayed by 
is conception of what religion is or is not; but 
iich conceptions vary, not only among individual 
members of the same society, but even in the life- 
ime of any one of them. Only in the course of 
is mental or psychical growth aoesa man acquire 
he con(;eption and come to distinguish between 

J On standpoints and methods of inquiry reference may be 
ade to S. A. Cook, 'The Study of Religtons, Ixindon, 1914. 

2 Two derivations are familiar, one from relegere (so Cicero, 

> Nat. Deor. ii. 28 : * qui aulem omnia, quae ad cultum deorum 
jertinerent, diligenter ret raclarent, et tanquam relegerent, 
unt dicti religioai, ex relegendo, ut elegantes ex eligendo, 
ampiam adiligeiido diligentes, ex intelligendo intelligentes, his 
"liin in verbis omnibus inest vis legetidi eadem, quae in 
•ligioso'), the other from religare (so Lactanlius, Dio. Inst. 

. 28: ‘hoc vinculo pietatis oWricti deo et religatl sumus ; 
tide ipsa reiigio nonien accepit’). But, whether religio was 
hat is re-read and reflected upon, or whether it had the idea 
if obligation, what wa.8 more to the point was the meaning 
if religio and its relation to superstitio (see Mayor’s note on 
Nat. Dear., Loc. cit.). 
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what iH and wliat is not roli^don ; and Mnsdeveloj»- 
inent—which is of the greatest persortnl Bignifi- 
cance for the individual—linds an analogy in the 
history of the race, where the distinctions which 
w'e draw {e.g.^ between religdon and law or ethics) 
are not found among rudimentary or backward 
peoples. Herein lies the fundamental importance 
of such questions as : How and why do we come 
to distinguish the ‘religious’ from the ‘non- 
religious’?, Is there a border-line?, and If we 
rely upon a prior definition, how did that defini¬ 
tion originate? Consequently, the subject is seen 
to involve not only (a) the various beliefs ami 
practices which obviously belong to the subject- 
mattt^r, but also (6) the mental or psychical aspects 
of all the individuals concerned. In a Avord, 
besides the ordinary stock of religious data, one 
has to consider the individuals who, as a result of 
certain vicissitudes in their development, have the 
beliefs which are called ‘ religious,’ or who, again 
as a result of their exj)eriences, will dillerentiate 
Ixitween the religious, the non-religious, and the 
anti-religiouH.^ 

(2) A survey of the numerous definitions of 
religion would be more informing than any new 
one that might be prop(^)sed. Kven the simple 
minimum suggested by E. H. Tylor (religion is 
‘the belief in spiritual beings’) at once brings in 
the question of the nature of these !»eings, the 
origin of the belief, and its validity for every indi¬ 
vidual.^ Every definition ultimately implies 
theories of reality and indicates the i)lace that 
religion should hold in the world of life and 
thought.® Directly or indirectly, some very sig¬ 
nificant terms are involved(g. < 7 ., ‘death,’ ‘ heaven,’ 
‘sacred,’ ‘.supernatural,’ etc.). The.se require 
definition and justification, and, when pursued 
logically, the ideas ultimately concern man’s 
wliole body of thought, both religious and non- 
religious. In general, the definitions thernsedves 
are a valuable contribution to mcn’.s conceptions 
of what religion was, is, or should be. They con¬ 
vincingly demonstrate the personal interest in the 
subject: even the one-sided and unsymf>athctic 
definitions show how intimately the self feels itself 
at stake. They point to subjective convictioirs of 
the most vital importance; they characteristit^ally 
recognize a gulf oetween man and the ‘ divine,’ 
while at the same time empha.sizing feelings of the 
closest relationship with or th^ most absolute 
dependence upon a ‘higher Power.’ Especially 
(diaracteristic are (a) the admission of the strength, 
support, |)eace, and consolation afl'orded by religion, 
and (i) the intensifying and ‘ sanctifying ’ of 
otherwise non-religious jihases of life and thought. 
The efi'ects of religion are seen to be varyingly 

1 On the ‘ genetic ’ and ‘ psychological ’ treatment of the sub¬ 
ject see below, § lo. On the importance of tracing these differ¬ 
entiations cf. A. Sidgwick, IJiatinGtivn and the Criticism oj 
Beliefs^ London, ISUiJ, The, Use of Words in Reasoning^ do. 
1901. 

2 PCA i. 424, For rriticisms of deflriitions see J. H. I,euha, A 
Psychological Stvdy of Rf’hgxon : its Origin^ Function^ and 
Future, New York, 1912, ch. ii. and appendix ; E. Durkheiin, 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, Eng. tr., lx>ndon, 
1915, l)k. i, ch. i. ; G. Galloway, The Philosophy of Religion, 
Edinburgh, 1914, ch. iv. Durkheirn’s definition may be noticed : 
* A religion is a unified system of beliefs and practices relative 
to sacred tbirigs, that is to say, things set apart and forbidden 
—beliefs and practices which unite into one single moral com¬ 
munity called a Church, all those who adhere to them ’ (Fr. ed. 
p. 65, Eng. tr. p. 47). Galloway (p. 184) suggests tentatively 
that religion is ‘ man’s faith in a power heyonn himself whereby 
he seeks to satisfy emotional needs and gain stability of life, 
and which he expresses In acts of worship and service.’ 
C. 0. J, Webb {Group Theories of Religion, London and New 
York, 1916, m 69) asserts, on the other hand, ‘ 1 do not myself 
believe that Helicon can be defined.* 

» C(. the words of E. Caird : ‘ A man’s religion, if it is sincere, 
is that consciousness in which he takes up a definite attitude 
to the world, and gathers to a focus all the meaning of his 
life. Of course, the man’s world may he, and in earlier times 
is. a comparatively narrow one’ {Evolution cf Religion^, 
Glasgow, 1894, i. 81). 


emotional and intellectual, leading to practical, 
social, I'esthetic, specukative, and other efiort.H. 
The results for the individual are now narrow and 
egoistic, and now broad, self-less, and social ; and 
while, on the one hand, religion typically has its 
‘ supernaturalistic ’ asiiects, on the other, all the 
profounder and more permanent values of life are 
in some way religious or quasi-religiou.s, even 
thougli the characteristic supernatural or other 
tyjiical religious features be wanting. In other 
words, there is that which is of .supreme personal 
signilicaiu'e, whether it concerns the self ( 1 ) alone, 
or (2) in its relation to others, or (3) in its relation 
to a higher Power. Tlio.s, as opposed to any 
efforts to set religion in ji watertight compartment 
by itself, there is evidence whicl) represents it as 
belonging to so many jdiases of life that religious 
data are, so to sa^', otdy a special form of other¬ 
wise non-religious tlata Religion none the less 
cl.aims to be sal (f.’nr.ris) hence it is e.\j)licaljle 
why some ubseivt!;, Only the features wliich 
distinguish redigiou iioin that which is non- 
religiotis, whereas others do not recognize the dis¬ 
tinctive fe/ituies. d’he ^radox of the immanent 
and the transcendent rests upon the fact that 
certain kinds of e.xperience and evidence tend to 
destroy the distinctiveness of religion, whereas 
other evidence as unmistakably compels or en¬ 
hances the subjective convictions of the transcen¬ 
dence and distinctiveness of the divine. Other 
paradoxes re late to ‘ this ’ world and ‘ the other,’ to 
the ideals for mankind and ‘this’ life, and those 
for a future which is felt to transcend this world. 
Paradoxical features are also very marked in 
the varying normal, abnormal, and pathological 
a.s])e<;ts of religious life, M’hich clearly prove that 
the problems are ultimately bound up inextricably 
with those of ordinary ‘ mundane ’ existence. In 
a wonl, the subject of religion inevitably involves 
the problems of personality and existence, and the 
deeper vicissituifes of life and thought. 

3 . Method.—( 1 ) Every reader tends to approach 
the subject with certain more or less definite pre¬ 
conceptions touching some of the most essential 
terms or elements of religion. Hfuein is clearlj 
seen the individual’s implicit reliance upon his 
personal experience, reflexion, and ideas of truth 
and reality. Rut, since difl'erences of opinion and 
of method at once arise in tlie problems of religion, 
it is impossible either to start with theories or 
convictions of the ultimate realities or even to 
adopt some one standpoint as opposed to another. 
Yet, though much may be disjmied, there can be no 
dispute that men dili’er ])rofoiindly over the ulti¬ 
mate facts, and that their inmost convictions will 
tend to be entirely authoritative and to regulate 
their lives. So, e.g., whatever be the ultimate 
realii les underlying the data of ‘ psychical research’ 
and tlie like (occultism, astrology, angelic visita¬ 
tions, etc.), no one can doubt that there are three 
typical attitudes: («) believing, if not unduly 
credulous ; {Ij) incredulous, if not contemptuous; 
and (r) discriminating, on tlie basis of .some author¬ 
ity. These are real facts of importance for human 
nature and the history of religion, inasmuch as a 
rational conception of religion has to find a place 
for all the evidence and dare not ignore the incon¬ 
venient data, from whatever side they are brought. 
Now, all beliefs (tiieoloLdcal, scientific, political, 
etc.), and whatsoever they imply, have a value 
as apart from questions of historical credibility, 
rationality, value, etc. ; and in religion as in 
history much can be learned from the study of 
beliefs, explanations, and the like, as apart from 
their particular value for the inquirer and the 
ultimate facts themselves. Hence, although 
religion concerns the most vital truths of man and 
the universe, there can be a critical, objective, or 
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scientilic treatment which considers, not the goal 
or destiny of things, hut men’s beliefs and theories 
on the subject; not the ultimate facts, but men’s 
convictions of them ; not tlie hnal objective reality, 
but religious and related conceptions of this 
reality.^ 

(2) Ju8t as every relii^ious individual has his non-religioui 
side—and the term distitijfuishes certain data from those out 
side the category—so an objective treatment of religion can aim 
at a conception of religion which w'ould find a legitimate place 
amon^ the other conceptions which, forced by experience and 
reflexion, are necessary for a rational description of the 
entire range of human experience, in other words, the bes' 
conception of religion will not be severed from the best concep 
tions of all else that is relevant; for religion is not something 
in and by itself, but, in the whole world of life and thought, 
has a part which has to he determined. Now, as a matter oi 
fact, quite characteristic of modern research has been the study 
of religion alon^ non-religious and purely tei'hnical lines and 
from various points of view. Hut, owing partly to diflferences 
of method, soope, and aim, and partly also to the dilllculty of 
controlling an enormous field, the more synthetical and com¬ 
prehensive works have been no more convincing than the more 
analytical and apecialistic. Still, the collection of material and 
the organization of it proceed pari panmt ; improved tnethods 
lead to a better treatment of tiie evidence, and the latter in 
turn discovers defects in past methods. Kverywdiere dilllcult 
problems arise, and the persistent crux is the conflict between 
the infelt conviction that religion can be handled in a way that 
satisfies the reason and the individual’s refusal to go against 
his inmost convictions, even though these cannot he logically 
or consistently' formulated. Preliminary questions of method 
thus become indispensahle, for no one can approach the sub¬ 
ject with an entirely blank mind. But these questions will 
also serv e another ^mrpose ; for we have to assume that, between 
the ultimate realities (whatever they may be found to he) 
and current conceptions of them, there is no absolute gulf. Of 
these conceptions we can gain some notion by continued com- 
]iarison and classification and by psychological interpretation. 
Moreover, only through some implicit or explicit theory of 
reality can we handle and interpret the data. Consequently 
the methodological questions contribute both to our own con¬ 
ceptions of reality and to a better understanding of those 
which have prevailed elsewhere ; cf. below, § i6 (3). 

II. Methods, problems, and criticisms.—- 
4 . The comparative method.—( 1 ) Among the most 
eonspicuoiiH features of modern research has been 
the application, in their widest extent, of anthro¬ 
pological and comparative methods of inquiry.* 
The effect has been to break down racial, social, 
intellectual, and psychical boundaries, and to 
bring into relation all classes and races of men, 
all types of organic life, all forms of ‘ matter.’ 
Step by step the most advanced and the most 
rudimentary of psychical and physical pheno¬ 
mena are related and classified ; man is brought 
into connexion with the rest of the universe, and 
his conscious, purposive thought-activity comes 
into line with all types of psychical and other 
energy. New conceptions tiius arise of man’s 
place in nature, and these, in so far as they can be 
co-ordinated, correspond to the cosmogonies and 
cosmologies of rudimentary and early peoples, 
whose general body of religious and non-religious 
thought was more or less organized and coherent, 
but whose stock of knowledge was, relatively 
speaking, extremely small. Now, the comparative 
method is the unbiased co-ordination of all corn- 
arable data irresjiective of context or age. It 
as led to the accumulation of much valuable 
material. As a popular, simple, and interesting 
inquiry, it has familiarized many people with the 
miscellanies of folk-lore and religion. It illus¬ 
trates popular beliefs and practices, and reveals a 
remarkable resemblance among peojjles all the 
world over. But, while it supports or suggests 
various theories and explanations, it does not 
prove that others are excluded. Moreover, similar 
practices can have different meanings or motives, 
and similar ideas and beliefs can be differently 

1 Hence the terms ‘truth’ and ‘reality* (or ‘system of 
realities’) must be used w’ith a certain looseness, and with the 
assumption that every one admits that there are truths and 
realities of ultimate validity, even though men now differ as to 
wiiat they are. 

- On t)je no less conspicuous employment of psychology see 
5 »of. 


expressed. It does not follow that a belief oi 
practice in one environment ha.s precisely the 
range of feeling, meaning, or ai)plication that its 
parallel or analogy has elsewhere; nor is the ap- 
)arent origin of any datum necessarily significant 
or its later meaning or function. In fact, every- 
wliere mere comparison may be legitimate for 
some purpose—as, e.g., between men and apes—but 
in every problematical situation the question of 
the validity of particular inferences is exceedingly 
urgent, and confusion has often been caused by 
naive comparisons and rash inferences. Hence, 
where sweeping theories have been suggested on 
the basis of comparison {e.g., primitive promis¬ 
cuity, ignorance of paternity, phallic, serpent, 
or astral cults, the priority of magic over re¬ 
ligion), they must invariably be tested by other 
methods.^ 

(2) The comparative method is commonly bound 
up with certain i)ersistent and prevalent notions of 
the ‘evolution ’ of thought and tlie ‘survival’ of 
rude, superstitious or otlierwise irrational beliefs 
and practices from an earlier and more backward 
stage in the history of culture. But every datum 
which can he regarded as a survival must be 
viewed psychologicjiilly ; the individuals who.se 
beliefs and nractices are so stigmatized are not 
actuated solely by the mere fact that these belong 
to the past or have an ancestry. Some feeling of 
value is characteristictally present. The ‘ survivals ’ 
have survived because, wliile much else has been 
neglected or forgotten, they have been selected 
ami retained along with the entirely rational 
data which also have come down from the past. 
'I'o regard certain data merely as survivals is to 
ignore the question of their origin, persistence, 
ami function ; fur the type of mind or the con¬ 
ditions wliich explain their rise may also explain 
their continuance. Besides, comparison itself 
reveals irinumerahie subtle differences; and these 
indicate that there has been no artificial or 
mechanical borrowing or imposition, hut a process 
of re-adjusting and reshaping for which the indi¬ 
viduals concerned have a certain responsibility. 
In fact, whenever beliefs and practices can be 
compared, a distinction can invariably he made 
between what it is that recurs and the form in 
which it recurs. The types of beliefs and practices 
which are selected, assimilated, or reshaped are 
not to be confused with the external aspects which 
can be treated historically. Thus, beliefs in 
witchcraft everywhere contain similar elements, 
and one can distinguish (a) the subjective or 
psychological aspect {e.g., the tendencies resjion- 
sihle for their persistence and retention), and (6) 
the more external details, which may be of 
raditional or legendary interest, due to borrowing, 
external influence, etc. Indeed, an analysis of 
typical survivals reveals a fundamental resem¬ 
blance between data that are distinctly religious 
and tho.se that usually rank as superstitions or 
survivals ; but, while the latter will generally be 
sporadic, isolated, and out of harmony with current 
thought, the former will be more or less organized, 
socially and intellectually, and will at least claim 
,0 be in accordance with the ‘best’ thought.* 

(3) The presence of survivals, superstitions, and 
other signs of cultural differences in an environ¬ 
ment shows that, as a general principle, any appa¬ 
rently rudimentary or irrational datum need not 

1 E.g., one may note the care taken by J. 0. Frazer in The 
Oolden Bough'* to emphasize the difference between the great 
mass of material collected and classified in this monumental 
work, and the various important theories, conjectures, and 
exfilanations with which they are more or less closely inter¬ 
woven ; see. e.g., pt. i.. The Magic Art, r^ondon, 1911, 1. p. lx f., 
?t. vii.. Balder (he Beautiful, do. 1913, i. pp. v. f., xi. 

2 On the fallacies in the current popular theories of survivals 
e, further, Cook, chs. v., vi. 
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on that account alono be older than one more 
advanced or elevated. Moreover, a (iulture can 
decay and be followed by one of a lower, ruder, or 
less organized ty[)e. Not only has this often 
happened in the Last, but in Arabia, e.jy., the old 
civilization reflected in the Mina^an and Saharan 
inscriptions was followed by the pre-Islamic 
Jdhiliyya, the age of savagery or barbarism, and 
this in turn by a new growth—the rise and develop¬ 
ment of the Kpecilically Muhammadan culture. 
Facts of this sort bring intricate problems of the 
rise and fall of systems or cultures, aTid their con¬ 
sequences for the development of thought. Tliere 
has undoubtedly been a profound advance from 
the first appearance of man onwards, but the 
persistence of all that is styled irrational or 
superstitious, and the frequent cases of decay, 
retrogression, and new growth, shatter all facile 
theories of a simple, continuous, mental or psy¬ 
chical evolution. 

(4) Evolutionary ideas hold such a prominent place in concep¬ 
tions of rolifcious development that it should be noLiced that 
there are really two types of theory. The one involves ideas of 
survival, retrogression, decadence, recidivism ; and it la^s the 
emphasis upon man’s savage ancestry in an extremely remote 
past. The other docs not measure the difTcrence between the 
civilized and uncivilized by centuries or millennia, but it sees 
the savage ‘beneath* the civilized man, the iiarViarian ‘below’ 
the veneer of culture, and so on. The former seems to cITer an 
easy explanation of the presence of lower features (cf. Tenny¬ 
son’s ‘ tne Ghost of the Brute that is walking and iiaunting ns 
yet’[7’Ac Dawn]\ but the latter is probably more important. 
The ante-natal stages have a profound significance for the 
development of man's psychical nature These stages, and the 
dependence of the Infant upon the mature experience of parents 
and environment, are os fundamental for hia psychical life as 
the more complex and obscure factors of heredity, or the influ¬ 
ence of human or animal ancestors ‘ hundrtnls of thousands of 
years’ ago. The actual history of the anclen*’ civilizations 
shows that there is no inherent momentum in a culture or a 
religion ; its fate dep<€>ds upon the individuals who are involved. 
Hence, whatever may be proved to be due to heredity and 
prc-biirtorlc evolution, more attention must first be paid to the 
traces of the ante natal stages with all their suggestiveness for 
lower levels of psychical development which the individual 
may not have entirely outgrown.^ 

5. Historical and sociological methods.^— (1) 
Tlio purely comparative nietliod of inquiry has em¬ 
phasized tlie necessity of constructing conceptions 
of religion upon a wide basis of data. W hile indi¬ 
cating resemblances between dillerent religions 
and peoples, it has also brouglit to light many 
signiticant ditt'erences, whether in single environ¬ 
ments, at some given time, or in the course of 
their historical development. Religions can be 
fruitfully studied in their relations to the political, 
economic, social, geographical, and other features 
of the people or area where they flourish. Here 
attention is paid to the influence of surroundings 
(mountains, plains, deserts, swamps, etc.), to the 
proximity or higher or lower cultures, and to 
means of intercommunication.* Of special irniiort- 
ance are the food-supply and means of livelihood. 
Thus, hunting and agriculture conduce to difl'ereiit 
types of mental and therefore, also, of religious 
outlook ; and, where the food problem is negligible, 

1 Cf., «.p., the ‘vegetative’ soul of Aristotle and the School¬ 
men; see M. Maher, Psychology, London, 1910, pp. 33 ff., 367, 
656, 676 f. 

a See, among other works, F. Ratzel, Hist, of Mankind, Eng. 
tr., London, 1896-98, bk. 1.; E. Meyer, EinUit. Eleinente der 
Anthropologic {Gesch. des Altertumfi^, i. 1, Stuttgart, 1907); 
Durkheim, bk. i. ch. i.; R. R. Marett, Anthropology, Ix>ndon, 
1912; 0. H. Toy, Introd. to the Hist, of Religions, New York 
and London, 1913; G. F. Moore, Hist, of Religions, Edinburgh, 

siihus the old Indo-Iranian stock, as illustrated by a com¬ 
parison of the Rigveda and the Aresta, divides into two 
markedl}' contrasting streams: the Zoroastrian, or Persian, 
which is strenuous, practical, and ethical; and the Indian, 
which is typically passive, mv stical, pantheistic, and meta¬ 
physical. Differences of climate are adnuced to account for the 
psychological differences. Moreover, the geographical and 
other features of Egypt and of Babylonia and Assyria favoured a 
certain unity and fixity of life and thought, in contrast to the 
broken nature of the lands of the ^Egean and Hellenic cultures 
and the absence of physical links. See Moore, pp. 145, 201, 
869, 411 f. 


the religion i.s without the [msitive features that 
recur when the supply is limited or a .source of 
anxiety. The influence of city-life and of political 
and social interests upon an earlier religion is 
esjiecially noticeable in the vicissitudes of the 
Homeric gods. The diflerences among the various 
religion.s are thus due very largely to quite recog¬ 
nizable factors and vicissitudes ; and a distinction 
can be drawn between the history of religion.s, 
which is that of delinite sj'^stems, peo])les, or area.s 
(so far as the material permits), and the Iiistory of 
religion, i.e. of the dc\clo[)ment and advance of 
religions and related thought in liuman history 
genmally. It is the task ol the latter to determine 
the character and the principle.^ of the develop- 
nient ; but the two inquiries are inlerdependent, and 
it is a natural presumption t hat the various religions 
reflect the working of similar principles, which, 
moreover, will hold good in the future. Ibit every 
treatment of the devidopnient of religion forces 
some recognition 0 / ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ stages, 
of wliich the l.ittc^' wiii irresistibly be related to 
our own ideals (whatever these may hajipen to be), 
and our own ideas of w hat must he tlie outcome 
of a progre.ssive develc)i>m(:nt. A.s for the ‘lower’ 
.stages, primitive pre historic men are unknown.' 
Nor can one estimate conlidently all the religious 
and other ideas of, say, the pre-historic cavt;- 
painters.* If, on tlie one hand, primitive man 
once lacked the traditional experience of the 
lowest of modern savages, on the other, there are 
tribes so rudimentary that a lower level can hardly 
he conceived, while possibilities of development 
are recognizable. The latter may then be called 
(relatively) ‘primitive,’ (;ven though their beliefs 
and pi actives are complex and have a history 
behind them. 

(2) Thus the relation between a primitive religion and the 
actual religion of primitive pre-historic people is fairly analo¬ 
gous to that between the child or the savage and the actual 
‘childhood’ of mankind; there will be certain parallels, but 
there will be essential difTcrences, due to the fact that the 
environment in the one case has a history and an experience 
which in the other case are quite wanting. It should beoliserved 
that, although some typical developments can be discerned 
everywhere, we nowhere find the actual dawn of religion in an 
entirely non-religions environment. Further, all theories and 
ideals of religion implicate societies or b> steins, and not 

K articular individuals or details. All significant movements 
ave been colleclive, and development has been due, not 
merely to individuals (who often find no following), but to the 
tribe, societv, chun h, organization, or people who were Influ¬ 
enced by them. Consequently, every conception of the lowest 
stage of religion must refer, not to the first ‘religious’ indi¬ 
vidual, but to the group which could be styled ‘ religious,’ not 
to separate idcjis, beliefs, or concepts, but to the whole mental 
fabric or system in which these found a place. The earliest 
conceivable religion would necessarily be a system ; behind this 
one can scarcely go. In like manner one can conceive exceed¬ 
ingly rudimentary or primitive groups of individuals, hut not 
isolated human beings who had not vet associated with one 
another. Only in this way CAn the problems be methodologically 
pursued ; and it is the great merit of sociological inquiries that 
they Illuminate the relatively stable and coherent beliefs and 
practices of onlinary social groups, and not the individuals who 
may be exceptional, extreme, or even abnormal. On the other 
hand, one cannot ignore the individual and what society owes 
to him. The social group is not an absolutely homogeneous, 
undifferentiateil, and self-moving unit. Every body that can 
be regarded as a unit moves through those who in some 
respect are outside it, and cannot be properly described without 
taking into consideration the environment. No group Is 
actually a closed system, but it is necessary to regard it as a 

1 *A culture would be absolutely primitive if no ante¬ 
cedent mental development whatsoever could be presupposwl ’ 
(W. Wundt, Elements of Folk Psychology, Eng. tr,, London, 
1916, P. 20; cf. pp. 21, 8‘2). 

2 All artistic and other human workmanship will imply some 
mental equipment, observation, and reflexion, with perhaps 
social, ethical, or moral interests. In any case the data will 
point to some ‘ psychical context,’ and t he task is to determine 
the certainties, probabilities, and pos-sibilities, and not (sap^) to 
suppose that the artists of the Reindeer Period were in no 
degree inferior to modern artists. The necessity of determining 
the context of data is obvious when one observes the very 
different beliefs and practices which can be associated with any 
particular god {e.g., Jahweh in the OT) or the divergent con¬ 
ceptions entertained of some particular significant term. 
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unit and t<) neglect provisioriullj’ the Juore complex and 
ditticult details.! The group, like the concept, is a methodo¬ 
logical neces-sity, and not an ultimate reality. See, further, g 13 . 

6 . Social practice and myth.—(1) Sociolof^ical 
inquiries have thrown a vivid light upon the inter¬ 
connexion of life and thought among rudimentary 
societies and upon the nlace that religious and 
related ("superstitions’) oeliefs and practices hold 
in the life ot the individual or the social group. 

The birth of the chdd brings ideas of legitimacy arid kinship. 
Incarnation or rebirth, tabus, and various ‘ siiiicrstitious ’ usages 
(cf. art. Birth [Introiluction]). With the early training and 
initiation into the group all the deep values of the group 
are associated. Marriage and marriage-bars involve highly 
complex ritual and practice. Illness, death, burial, and tlie 
fate of the dead almost invariably bring beliefs of the relation 
between the <iead and the living. Religion characteristically 
embraces all that is for the continuity and security of the social 
group—entranc’e into the group, adoption, expulsion, outlaw'ry ; 
vengeance, manslaughter, blood-feud; the protection of property 
(including women and slaves); the rights and responsibilities of 
prominent or representative individuals ; defence and war ; fear 
of famine and disaster ; the preservation of the (uinmal and 
plant) food-supply and means of livelihood. Here are inextri¬ 
cably blended tabus and regulations which modern observers 
from their own standpoints will variously style religious, super¬ 
stitious, mystical, irrational, rational, secular, and so forth. 

A fact of tliegrcjite.st significance is the increasing 
differentiation of departments of life and thought 
and the growing complexity of society.^ At 
certain .stages there is no clear division, be¬ 
tween ritual, moral, and religious requirements, or 
between religious, economic, and legal ideas. The 
appearance, disentanglement, and separate develop¬ 
ment of special departments of life and thought 
{t.g.y astronomy, anatomy, law, physics) continue 
on higher levels the early and rudimentary pro¬ 
cesses which at previous stages enabled men to 
differentiate and classify simple jdienomena and 
thereby to describe their experience and organize 
their scanty knowledge. In this differentiation, 
specialization, and co-ordination there are typical 
processes which subsequently account for the co¬ 
existence of the various conllicting leligious and 
non-religious views of the universe.* 

(‘i) A special problem \h that of the relative value of the 
evidence contained in ritual behaviour, social practice, etc., 
and that in myths, legends, and the like (see art. Mytuolouv), 
The controversy ‘ m^vth verms ritual ’ arose as a reaction 
against excessive reliance upon myths.** Myths appear to be 
of only secondary value in so far as they are intended to explain, 
and have secondary aims which are political, ecxilesiastical, 
philosophical, etc. On the other hand, the ritual or practice 
may be a lifeless inheritance from the past, bereft of its original 
significance or motive, and inodiflea by reflexion or in>th. 
The same actions are not necessarily accompanied by the same 
feelings and ideas, and the latter in their turn can express 
themselves in very different forms. This is one of the clearest 
results of the comparative method (§ 4 f2J). Further, every 
behaviour or a<^tion is earlier than reflexion upon it or the 
desire to explain it; it j)resuppo8e8 feelings, impulses, and 
needs of which men may be barely consicious. But myths, 
however artificial they may be, are significant for some stage of 
thought and for its movement, even though their contents be 
useless for modern knowledge. Both ritual and myth bring 
difficult tpicstions of the ineaninq of each for a peojde. The 
true meaning of a rite for us {i.e, our interpretation) is not 
necessarily that which it has for those who practise it; and the 
relation between (a) ritual, behaviour, action, etc., and {b) 
subsequent reflexion, explanation, myth, interpretation, etc., is 
analogous to that between impulsive, instinctive activities and 
the reflective, intelligent states of consciousness, or between 
any activity and the apparently obvious purpose which, how¬ 
ever, was not recognized at the time. In fact, one of the most 

1 Cf. Marett, A nthropology, p. Iflitff, 

2 See, W. H. R. Rivers, in Science and the Nation, ed. 
A. 0. Seward, Cambridge, 1917, p. 310 ft. 

* As these processes are of fundamental importance, it ma^ 
be observed, at this ()oint, that it does not follow that, histori¬ 
cally, society goes hack to an absolutely undifferentiated state, 
or that its earliest phase was wholly or essentially religious. 
What undergoes development can be regarded os an individual 
datum or detail which is a part or aspect of something, and 
what (?an be regarded as a system will be preceded bv another 
system. Thus, e.g., a distinction must be observed betw'een 
some particular logical prerequisite (e.g., an alphabet) and the 
actual earliest historical stage (e.g., ot intercommunication). 

^ See W. B. Smith, Religion 0 / the Semites'^, London, 1894, 
p. 17 ff. ; A. T^ng, art. ‘Mythology,* in A’/frU, xix. 128; M. J. 
I.agrange, ^tiules sur lei religiom simitiqxui'^, Paris, 1905, pp. 
28-40. For an intermediate position see D .G. Brinton, Religiona 
of Primitive Peoples, New York, 1897, chs. lil., v. 


interesting features of the more rudimentary religions is the 
presence of earlier forms of w liat is fully explicit in tlie higher 
religions (e.g., vegetation rites and the later belief in a resurrec¬ 
tion), of apparently logical transitions, and of a s(/iking 
continuity or development, such as to permit continued re¬ 
interpretation, and to suggest theories of a progressive revela¬ 
tion or the like (cf. also the view in Gal See, further, § 30 . 

7. The group unit theory.—(1) It is a funda¬ 
mental po-stulate that social life and social-religious 
practices cannot he founded upon hallucinations; 
the basic feelings and convictions are both ‘,^enuine 
and elective. Moreover, while, on the one side, 
ail inaxiins, principles, and rules of life, business, 
recreation, etc., are for the better ordering and 
organization of aiitivities, on the other side, all 
practical working life or activity implies principles 
which, however, may not be con.sciously realized or 
formulated. Systematized social religious organ¬ 
izations imply systems or principles of regulative 
ideas; and all social organization or di.sorganiza- 
tion corresponds to a sutheient equilibrium of 
the ideas involved or to an absence of the indis¬ 
pensable harmony. The interrelation between the 
constituents of any ettective group, or between 
diilerent groups, depends on the essential ideas 
whieb unite or disunite ; and the develojnnent or 
decay of such a group [e.g., a political party) is 
coincident with that or the constitutive ideas. An 
active group or body does notask, ‘ Is it true? ’ but 
in the .stre.s.s and conllict of life, as also in reflexion 
upon the ideas and princinles that underlie or are 
implieil in its activities, their ‘ truth ’ is put to tlio 
test. Hard ev^ents and explicit di.scus.sion thus try 
the eflectiveness of the convictions and idea.s ; and 
every state of equilibrium, after a jieriod of severe 
crisis or disintegration, points to some iMjiiilibrium 
of ideas, of greater or le.ss jiermanence, uniting the 
group. Hence we may speak of a system of ideas, 
even though they are not neces.sarily consciously 
recognized. 

(2) Now, at certain stages of development the 
soinal and religious ideas form an insejiarable part 
of one and tlie .same system—a practical system ; 
life and thought are relatively undiU'erentiated, 
and every man is born into the nexus of beliefs and 
obligations which obtain throughout the group. 
Su(di a system, with its body of cults, practices, 
beliefs, and traditions, implies a system of ideas, 
ways of thinking, standpoints, explanations, etc. 
lJut, further, Kooertson Smith, whose Religion of 
the Semites brilliantly illuminated the sociological 
aspects of religion, especially emphasized the im¬ 
portant fact that ‘ the circle into which a man was 
born was not simply a group of kinsfolk ami fellow- 
citizens, but embraced also certain divine beings.’ 

‘ The social body was not made up of men only, 
but of gods and men.’ ‘The gods are part and 
pan^el of the same natural community with their 
worshippers.’^ Here, then, ideas of gods and men 
and of the supernatural and natiiraf, would tend 
to form part of a single coherent whole—a unitary 
.system, so to say, of thought and jinictiee. It is 
neees.sary to grasp this conception and contrast the 
‘psycliical’ soliilarity of such groups with those 
situations where life and thought are extremely 
dill'erentiated, where religion is kept finite apart 
from the non-religious, where the social .system is 
undeveloped, or, finally, where (as in totemism) 
there are no clear ideas of gods as part of the social 

iSee Rel. Sem.^, pp. II, 20 ff, 28ff., 61, 68 , 74,265, 263ff. 
Note also p. 32 : * The principle that the fundamental concep¬ 
tion of ancient religion (and of all relijfion at a certain sta^e (to. 
p. 31)1 is the solidarity of the g'ods and their worsiiippers aa 
part of one organic society (with common inteiests and common 
aims (p. 81)1, carries with it Important consequences.’ This 
may be supplemented by Durkheim’s purely sociological investi¬ 
gation (esp. bk. il. ch. iii.), and by his argument that the ideas of 
the social group, the sacred beings, and the outside world are 
interrelated in one solid system all parts of which are closely 
united. In the present article, also, the attempt is made to 
develop Robertson Smith’s remarkably suggestive statements. 
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Bysteni. Tn a word, the conception of a system of 
belief and practice where gods and worsliippers are 
very closely related and belong to the same system 
of ideas serves as a standard or type. All views of 
divine immanence and transcendence, of the near¬ 
ness or remoteness of a Supreme Power, of the per¬ 
manent or negligible part that this Power takes in 
mundane affairs, and therefore all views, both of 
the necessity of a distinctive concept ‘ God ’ and of 
its meaning, depend essentially upon the coherence 
or systematization of the leading relevant concep¬ 
tions of life, and upon the interrelation between 
the difl’erentiated aspects of life and thought. 

8 . Totemism and exogamy. — (1) Some extremely 
interesting questions are raised by totemism and 
exogamy. Totemism [q.v. ) is especially remarkable 
for its striking contrast to all anthropomorphism 
or anthropopathism, where the spirits or gods who 
are venerated, reH{)ected, or feared are thought of 
or described as partly or wholly human and with 
human traits. In totemism the social group, and 
particularly an exogamous one (see § 9), stands to 
a species of animal or plant (generally edible), or 
to an object or class of objects, in an intimate 
relation of friendliness or close kinship ; and the 
totem is treated, not precisely as a deity, but as a 
cognate and one to be respected (c.r/., not to be 
eaten or used, or at least only under certain re¬ 
strictions).^ 'Fotemism is essentially a social cult 
(with some remarkable forms in Gentral Australia); 
but ‘ individuar totems are also found (notably 
the ‘spirit-guardians’ of N. America). There are 
many variations, and it is disputed {a) which 
particular variety is to be treated as typical, and 
\h) whether totemism is a primary and invariable 
stage in all human evolution.^ Animal features 
(theriornorphism) frequently recur on higher levels ; 
of this there are noteworthy examples in Egypt of 
the Hellenistic age. But hero we have not so 
much pure totemism as totemistic tendencies and 
modes of belief and practice analogous to those 
which among really rudimentary peoples char¬ 
acterize totemism as a social or individual system. 
As for antliropomorphism, it is certainly not abso¬ 
lutely primitive; it rejnesents a stage typically 
later than theriornorphism ; and, when the latter 
appears on the Inglier levels, it is not the thorough¬ 
going system of the lower levels. While typical 
totemism has not reached the level of typical 
anthropomorphism, the latter can become in¬ 
definite, inadequate, and crude. The late Egyptian 
theriornorphism is best regarded, not as a mere 
survival, nut as a poj)ular and unsystematized 
tendency at a perio(I when the national religion 
was (lecadcTit and unsatisfying. What is really 
most characteristic of all totemism is its non- 
anthropomorphism (below, § 17 fl’.) ; but, while the 
totem IS impersonal or ‘ sub-numan ’ to the out¬ 
side observer, to the totemist it is as personal as 
is the doll or toy-animal to the child. Totemism 
and all thcriomorphic features involve problems of 
symbolism, imagery, and the consciousness of 
human personality in its relation to animal and 
other life. A feeling of peculiar allinity with 
animal or plant life is by no means confined 
to totem-clans or rudimentary peoples; but the 
characteristic systems distinguish totemism from 
all those cases where the theriomorphic details 
might seem, in the abstmee of evidence to the 

1 See the definition of W. H. R. Rivers, The JliM. of Melan- 

esian Society, Cambric 1^'c, 1914, II, 75. This section confines 
Itself particularly to animal totems ; other aspects of totemism 
are noticed below, § *7 ff. , . ^ 

2 See, generally, F. B. Jevons, An Intrnd. to the Hist, of 
Religion, London, 1S96; Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iv. ; 
Durkheim, bk. ii. The methodological question is : What con¬ 
ception of totemism best enables us to handle the relevant facts? 
(Similarly the methodology of religion has to determine the 
conception of religion that best answers all the facts of life 
and thought.) 


contrary, to point to totemism or its survival. Tn 
any case, the alleged survival or re-appearance of 
totemism on a generally higher level of society will 
indicate typical modes of feeling and expression 
wdiich help to explain the undeniable totemism of 
the lower levels. Here are data of the greatest 
significance for the development of the conscious¬ 
ness of human personality.^ 

(2) In Babylonia there ifi a characteristically ‘ unstable anthro- 
ponioridiism.’ The imagination in its highest exaltation is, on 
the whole, anthropomorphic, ‘ hut often in the ecstasy of in¬ 
vocation the religious poets felt the human image too narrow 
and straitened for tiieir struggling sense of the Irdinite. 
Then the expression becomes m.\stic, and . . . avails it><elf of 
theriomorphic imagery. ’2 Tims, totemism is not merely an 
extremely curious animal (and j>l:uit) cult, hut it illustrates 
aysLematized and socialized modes of thought which recur ‘ out¬ 
side' as well as 'below' the auihroi>omor|.|iic mode of tluiught. 
The antliropomor]>hic ideas--i)ei fei'tlv familiar and intelligil^le 
in the higher religions -are iw't oulv not of i)rimary origin, hut 
they do not always do justice Uj human experience, and that on 
many different levels. 'I'ho ttudency tlien is to fmei an outh t in 
ideas which are non-anthropo'oorj>hic and, for this reason, are 
often spoken of aa ‘ m\stica! hut, strictly speaking, it is always 
a question whether ui>.iticu! .d'*a* are then really superior or 
inferior to thoae that they repo 

9 . Exogamy and kinship.—( 1 ) Although exogamy 
(marriage out.side (he group) in contrast to endo¬ 
gamy (marriage within it) conccrn.s the liistory of 
kin.ship and society rather than that of religion, 
certain ^)oints require notice. Especially note- 
wortiiy IS the <‘lassilicatory system of kinship, 
wliere a man’s status and marriage-rights are the 
criterion, and the social practices and the terms of 
relationship refer to a group or class as a whole, 
and not to individuals (see art. KiN, Kinship). 
The point of view is collc.ctive; the group thinks 
of itself as a single unit, and the feeling of soli¬ 
darity readily tends to be absolute. Hence it can 
happen that the fact that a child is a member of 
a group is more important than the identity of 
the father, or even of the mother. Now, while 
exogamy proper avoids the close and incestuous 
marriages winch occur in an endogamous society, 
exogamous tendencies sometimes appear, and even 
to the extent of forbidding mariiage between 
persons of the same district or name. Moreover, 
endogamous tendencies apjiear, and are sometimes 
influenced by the desire to jireserve unity, to keep 
together property, or to juevent a clan from dying 
out. Hence the tendencies whicli re-afipear in 
difl’erent forms are not to be confused with the 
special cases of exogamy and endogamy proper. 
On the other hand, definite ideas are implied 
throughout: endogamy made for solidarity, unity, 
and oneness, whereas exogamy avoided the physical 
and psychical eflects of any close unity and made 
for the movement and exchange of ideas.^ In any 
case, the physiiral or material asjiects, however 
conspieuou.s, are not so fundamental as the feelings 
and convictions which now allow what a later gen- 
eiation will reje(*t, and now enforce, on occasion, 
a chastity and restraint for no obvious ‘rational’ 
reason. In other wonls, the practical working 

roup is not necessarily united by ties of blood- 

in.ship as we reckon it.^ Any group of individuals 
united by profound ideas may look upon them¬ 
selves as one, and the bond will be closer as 
regards the particular functions of that group than 

1 See artt. ANTHRoroMoRiMiiSM, Personification, and, for a 
suggestive Ireatiin nt, Caird, I, 213 f., 264 ff., 270 fT., 294 ff. 

2 L. R. Furnell, Ureece and Dahylon, Edinburg'h, 1911, p. 6C, 
also p. 13f., and all ch. iv. 

3 On the general relation between totemism and mysticism 
cf. J. E. Ilarrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, passim, and 
Ancient Art and Ritual, London, 1913. 

4 Marriage into another group constantly forces adjustment 
of beliefs and practices ; on the lower levels the wife may he 
dedicated to the husband’s deity (Frazer, Totemism and 
Exogamy, i. 72 ; cf. iv, 242), or the bridegroom may discard hin 
own totem and paint on his face that of the family of the bride 
(E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, London, 1909-10, ii. 44). 

3 Note the prevalence of adoption, blood-covenant, artificial 
kinship, the levirate, etc. 
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the bond between the inemberw and actual blood- 
relations who are not inenibeis. The i^roup feel¬ 
ing, it is true, can kindle extreme ideas of com¬ 
munism and oneness ; but, althouj^h physical and 
sexual factors are near at hand, and grave excesses 
can occur, the unit or group idea is not logically 
or fundamentally physical, and in fact, in social- 
religious systems, sexual aspects of life are ex¬ 
plicitly regulated and sul>ordinated to what may 
De called the ideal (cf. also below, § 23 [3]). 

(2) The distinction between exogamy and endogamy proper, 
as primitive s^joial systems, an(i exogamous or endogamous 
tendencies is analogous to that between totemism and totem- 
istic or theriomorpiiic tendencies (above, § 8 [1]). The history 
of society and that of thoughtdo not advance paripanitn; none 
t he leas, the social vicissitudes and the religious ideas constantly 
interact^ The closer the social unity, the more do gods and 
men form a single whole—the gods are *our' gods, and not of 
the royal, priestly, or any other exclusive class of society. 
Moreover, the conception of a dominant goddess implies ideas 
of dominant women, and the entire psychology of sex will 
reflect itself in ideas concerning female saints and deities. 
Hence also the paradoxical extremes, whore goddesses and 
priestesses are prominent—chastity and gross Impurity, tender¬ 
ness and fierceness. Again, the conception of the Fatherhood 
of GcmI would Vje meaningless where paternity was of little 
at^counb; and the notion of divine sovereignty is hardly intelli¬ 
gible whore there Is no experience of overrule or lordship- So 
ideas of social equality and democracy influence the way in 
which men think of a deity; and, conversely, every adequate 
conception of deity involves odeciuato views of the relations 
between both man and man and man and God. Convictions of 
a ‘chosen’ people or of some particularistic and narrowly 
‘ national ’ God reflect In their turn the interrelation between 
current sociological, historical, and psychological conditions; 
and they emphasize the fact that mat's religious ideas and con¬ 
ceptions, where genuine, cannot he torn away from his ordinary 
life and thought, but all form some sort of a system, however 
imperfect. 

10 . Psychology.—(1) TheorieR of religious devcl- 
oprnent must bo based upon observation of actual 
historical vici-ssitudes and the psytjliological aspects 
of njligion. Complexity of thought, found even in 
Central Australian totemism and other primitive 
cults, points to comtilexity of history ; for complex 
history makes complex thought. Hero, princij)leR 
of historical criticism are indispensable. There is 
a common tendency to focus upon outstanding 
persons, events, and periods changes more numerous 
and greater than those for which they are actually 
responsible, and to assume periods of almost 
absolute stagnation (e.g., the ‘Dark Ages’). On 
the other hand, movements of thought are, alter¬ 
nately, relatively slow and fast; sweeping and 
sudden changes are not permanent in themselves, 
though they can leave permanent results, and they 
are the outcome of slow preliminary steps whicli 
may not he recognizable. The whole environment 
invariably moves more slowly than the reformers 
or the reforming tendencies, which are usually 
local, one-sided, partial, specialistic, or extreme. 
The actual facts of religious development, and the 
relationship between different stages of the process, 
can he directly ascertained by historical study.^ 
Against the apparently obvious cases of immediate 
and deep influence must be placed the cases of 
drastic adjustment, cataclysm, and relapse and 
failure.* These prove that beliefs and customs 
are not mechanically accepted or as.similated, and 
that the ethnological and historical factors have 
their psyehological side (cf. § 4 [2]). From a 
psychological point of view, questions of external 
influence are not necessarily so import?at as the 
mental factors and processes which are 'nvolved— 
e.g.y the ability of tlie individual to accf pt, retain, 
and utilize certain ideas, the preliminary mental 
development necessary, his psychical, moral, or 
spiritual needs and aspirations. The psychological 
method is concerned with men, their mental states, 

1 Note, f.g., the history of religion in W. Asia and India (cf. 
esp. Alfred C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies: Religio^is and Social^, 
I.ondon, 1S)07), the influence of invading Romans and Normans 
upon England, the etfect upon Japan of the thought of China 
a.-id W. Europe. 

3 See, for a notable example, the monotheistic reform of 
Amenhotep iv. (art. PJiiLosoPur (Egyptian], vol. ix. p. 868). 


their interests and values, and the relation between 
the religious and other aspects of tlieir life and 
tlionght. It considers the subjective value of the 
beliefs and practices of the individual. Many 
relatively simple inquiries must be made before 
complete synthetic statements can be ventured, 
and consequently no ‘superhuman’ or ‘super¬ 
natural ’ factors, causes, or elements can be j>re- 
siipposed. That me^i liave experiences whi(;h 
compel them to distinguish what tliey call the 
‘divine’ from the ‘ human ’ no one can dispute; 
but the psychologicAl method can deal only witli 
the human side of the great questions, as apart 
from the problem of the actual underlying realities. 

(‘2) To the psychological department belong many extremely 
import-ant iiujuiries: (a) the growth of the mind (the rnimi of 
children and of savages), the relation between human and 
animal psychology ; (6) the dawn of religion in the young, and 
notably the data of ‘conversion,’ as regards both the psychical 
states of the individual and the effect of the ‘regeneration’ 
upon his ideas, attitudes, and conduct; (c) ‘ the varieties of 
religious experience’ (the title of a striking work by William 
James [London, 1902])^ together with the facts of religious 
revivals, mysticism, spiritism, occultism, ecstasy, and prophet- 
ism ; (d) the ‘ subconscious,’ a field with many pitfalls, 
although the elementary facts show that that of which the indi¬ 
vidual 18 conscious at any time is part of a larger whole, that 
he can attend only to partial aspects, and that theoretically 
there must always be a less imperfect synthesis than that which 
he gains by his fragmentary glimpses, and, therefore, that 
there must he the possibility of a less inqiorfect, less undeveloped 
Self than the present one ; (e) noteworthy also are the elemen¬ 
tary facts of the effect of mind upon body (faith-cure, Christian 
Science, New Thought [(/7.r.], etc.), and vice versa, all of whitdi 
are significant for the ultimate relationship between what we 
distinguish as the physical and the psychical. Further, (/) 
through abnormal and pathological phenomena a clearer idea is 
obtained of the sound and healthy mind-body, and the evidence 
is instructive for all conceptions of personality (normal or ‘dis¬ 
sociated’), for alienation of personality and double conscious¬ 
ness, the dari^rer of weak control, of absence of homogeneity 
and of continuity of interests, of extreme and morbid egotism, 
and of persistent obsession. Finally, 0/) the Interconnexion of 
the physical and the psychical sides of the individual (illustrated 
especially at adolescence, in the sexual life, and in iib'as associ¬ 
ated with birth, marriac’e, and death) involves facts of which 
account must be taken by any science of religion. No doubt 
the enormous stock of data from which to reach a just concej)- 
tion of religion includes much that belongs to the extreme, the 
irrational, and the abnormal. There is much that is without 
the elements of practicability, permanence, and progn ssiveness, 
and that forces a contrast with those conditions where these 
elements recur, and there is a certain equilibrium of religious 
and social life and thought. AH inquiry which is scientific, 
and not purely anticiuarian, has the future in view, and a Just 
conception of religion must treat religion as a persisting pheno¬ 
menon ; hence it must determine the elements in question, 
and distinguish them from the features which, however 
frequently they recur, do not make for endurance or advanc'e. 
Proceeding in this way, we have to consider man as the outcome 
of a lengthy evolution, a progressive, thinking animal, able to 
speak, to form concepts, to preserve his experiences in oral 
tradition and in writing, to reflect upon the past, and, by so 
doing, able in greater measure to shape the future. Man is 
thus part of other organic life which has made its appearance 
in the course of the history of the universe; and as a result of 
development he is able to differentiate the human and the 
non-human, the psychical and the physical, the religious and 
the non-religious. From these biological, anthropological, and 
evolutionary points of view, the development of man is that of 
increasing knowledge, function, and anility, though what is 
most significant is the individual’s increasing consciousness of 
the past, of the self, and of the universe ; for this development 
in consciousness is one of quite another type. 

II. The psychological method. —Characteristic 
of the psycholoi'ical treatment of religion are (1) 
the insistence upon the human aspects, and (2) the 
association of data, however unusual, with familiar 
beliefs and practices. The general aim is to fasten 
upon the features which unite the religious and 
non-religious sides of our common human nature. 
Thus, the deification of kings, saints, and heroes 
in the past finds analogies in ordinary modern 
hero-worship; the individuals throughout are 
personalities qualitatively difl’erent from othors. 
Again, the psychological efficacy of the fetish and 
that of the modem mojscot are akin. Moreover, 
all initiation ceremonies involve similar typical 
ideas, which recur wherever it is a question of 
entrance into privileged groups or private societies 
jealous of their rights ami of their solidarity ; even 
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* hazing’ is in some respects rcminis(;ent of the 
torments and tortures iullictcd elsewhere upon the 
novice. Also, it is d propos to note the ‘best 
clothes ’ feeling, the impressiveness of uniform and 
ceremonial, and the attitude of the average indi¬ 
vidual to his treasured souvenirs and all other 
centres of deep feeling. Instructive, too, is the 
spontaneous, unreflectivc, and unsystematized 
behaviour of him who kicks the table ‘ which has 
hurt him ’ (not ‘against which he has hurt him¬ 
self’) and the attitude of children to inanimate 
dolls and toys. The strange efl'ectivcness of tabu 
and magic can be psychologically associated with 
everyday facts of conscience and with ordinary 
features of suggestion, telepathy, and hypnotism. 
Esp(icially interesting from a i)sychologi<;al point 
of view are such topics as sin, confession, forgive¬ 
ness, sacrifice, communion, j)rayer, and ritual. 
Whatever be the reader’s conception of religions 
or of religion in general, there are everyday facts 
of human nature of the first importan<te mr the 
study of the nature of man. All enduring religion 
has specific psychological aspects, material ft)r the 
science of human nature; and, conversely, the 
psychological study of man is of the first import¬ 
ance for a better knowledge of his religious and 
other ‘ dee]»er ’ sides. In general, the psychological 
method emphasizes {n) the essential and funda- 
numtal resemblam es throughout mankind, under¬ 
lying the many dillerent beliefs and practices, (Z») the 
undoubted subjective value to the individual of his 
religious and other convictions, as apart from their 
value for his or another environment, and (c) the 
tendency of religion, when it is genuine or ellec- 
tive, to be inextricably bound up with what is not 
speeilically religious.^ 

la. The theory of interpretation.—(1) Important methodo- 
logrical prohlcms at once arise. Jt has been urfjod that savage 
or rudiiiifiUary men are psychologically so dilTorent from tiie 
civilized individual that the lalier’s interpretations of them are 
inapplicable. But the savage is, by definition, a human being; 
some inlercommuuiriition is possible between him and the 
civilized. Besides, all men sliare certain instincts, atid on 
ordinary biological and other grounds .some esHential resem¬ 
blances must recur among all men. The problem is obviously 
the extent of the resemblnnees. Everywhere there are differ¬ 
ences ; no two leaves or stones arc absolutely identical in all 
re.specta. But ordered thought must invariably start with the 
points of resemblance — otherwise there can be no further 
progress ; and what is noeessarv is to ensure that these justif^V 
the conclusions one draws, and that the latter are not invali- 
d.ated by the ditYerences. There are undoubted psychological 
differences, even in the same family, circle, or environment; 
but these are not so important for preliminary inquiry as the 
undoubted points of simil.arity, ana no sound reasons can be 
given for den>ing a fundamental psychological resemblance 
between the highest and the lowest imlividuals.s 

i'l) In interpreting another mind (savage, child, animal-pet, 
et<‘.) it is easy to ascribe to it a consciousness or knowledge 
which it does not possess, or to discern in its activities a mean¬ 
ing or purpose of which it is ignoraiit (of. aoove, § 6 [2]). Here 
the data on one level or in one environment are interpreted 
from the point of view of the observer. This, however, is an 
everyday normal process, and there is everywhere some risk of 
more or less seri ms misinterpretation. But the risk may be 
Ic'^sciied by considering the aata in their own context, arxl by 
(leiermining whether the interpretation demands facts outside 
the scope of the subject under consideration. The interpreta¬ 
tion may lie between two extremes, as when the care of animals 
for their young is too closely paralleled with that of parents for 
their children, or, on the other hand, is treated as merely 
mechanical and devoid of all suggestion of feeling. Every in- 


1 The mo.st important literature on religious psychology is 

FVench and American. Among recent works may be mentioned : 
I. King, 'The Development of lielir/inn : a Study in Anthropoloay 
and Social Psychology, New York, 1910; E. S. Ames, The 
Psychology of Religious Experience, do. 19^9 * ^ 

Psychological Study of Religion ; Its Origin, Function, and 
Future, do. 1912; O. A. Coe, The Psychology of Religion, 
Chicago, 1916. It should be observed that a psychological 
study of religion can treat religion as a human phenomenon, 
and in its functional, individual, sociologic^il, and other aspects, 
but it cannot nullify the subjective distinctiveness of religion, 
nor can its theories of the objective source or foundation of 
religion {e.g., in humanity) be more than merely theories. 

2 See O. S. Patton, The Philosophical Review, xxi. [19121 
455-462; J. M. Baldwin, Thought and Things: or Genetic 
Logic, London and New York, lk)6-ll, vol. iii. p. xff. ; W. H. 
R. Rivers, UJ x. [1911-19,] 39.'! ff. ; Webb, ch. vl. 


lerprctation involves some notions of reality, which of course 
may be ultimately erroneous. Now, if other levels were psycho¬ 
logically quite distinct from our own, not only would they be 
entirelv unintelligible, but every theor}’ or interpretation, how¬ 
ever absurd or incredible, could defend itself b}' declaring that 
our conceptions of reality did not apply. But we intuitively 
demand an intelligible interpretation, and thus implicitly 
assume a psychological relationship (see aliove, [1]). If every 
theory of the beliefs and practices on levels other than our own 
may legitimately be tested by our logic and by our own con¬ 
ceptions of reality, this psychological and humanistic type of 
interpretation is sounder than a crude rationalism which be¬ 
tokens a mentality utterly different from that of those whom it 
condemns or opposes, and would implicitly ascribe to savages 
and others menial proces.scs and ideas .so different from those 
we can understand that they would really lie outside the scope 
of criticism. See below, § 15 . 

(3) Every interpretation rej)resent,8 the observer’s eoneoption 
of the true meaning, and it may have involved some Bignilk’ant 
psychical development on his part to reach it. Moreover, every 
sympathetic appreciation tends to discern the features felt to 
be permanent and worth}’, and to pass over those which liave 
lost their value. Thus, the data always become much more 
significant for the observer and his level than for their own. 
In fact, what some other le\el or mind really 13 often eludes us; 
nor is it always so important for us a.s what it contributes to us 
or what it can or did rlevelcp Into. A perfect interpn-tation— 
to see things as another mind setis (or saw) them - is often im- 
possilile, uniie( es-.iirv, or of secondary importance. What is 
essential is a B\nq>athelic compteheiision which can retain its 
independonce, objectivity, and ])Ower of criticism. Such a 
combination would find an ilhistration in the attitude of parent 
to child or of teacher to pupil. The mental or p.svchical situa¬ 
tion involves the co-existeiice of mutual intelligibility and the 
consciousness of a psycliieal difference. Now these two re- 
jireaent phases of immanence and transcendence. Consequently, 
the principles of the relation between mind and mind (and 
especially when there are significant differences between them) 
are extremely suggestive for the religious problems of a divine 
(transcendent) mind in immediate (immanent) relationship with 
man. All ideics of the unknown, including those of the relation 
between (Jod and man, are influenced by the known (by condi¬ 
tions, data, etc., which are felt to be suggestive and analogical); 
hence, not only arc the nrinci]>les of the interpretation of minds, 
and of the relationsliip iietween minds, of very great importance 
for the theoretical study of religions—anti also for the practical 
and political problem of the attitude to minds which are felt to 
be inferior—but the very tangible problems wbic'h they bring 
have a real bearing upon the more ultimate religions jiroblem 
of the interrelation between personality human and divine.i 

13 . The individual and the group.—( 1 ) It has also been 
objected that there is an e.Sflential difference between the 
psychology of the individual and that of the group. Ortainly, 
the spontaneous contrast of society and the individual is the 
recognition that society is more than a mere aggregate or sum 
of separate individuals. But. while society is a working 8 } stem 
or unit, every man of indiviclaality is measured by his value to 
society, and a man with no social inbtiiicts whatever would 
scarcely be a human being. Society moves only through tlie 
constituent individuals who differ and who initiate movement; 
men of some individuality are found on low levels, and it is 
obvious that the first pre historic social group was sooner or 
later disturbed by men whose beliefs and jtractices differed from 
those of the re.st .2 Hence, from the very first, huinan jin'grcss 
has depended upon indivicfuals who differed in some jiarticular 
respect from their fellows. Now, the psychology of a group is 
that of individuals qua social beings. Whether in the madness 
of the ‘Terror,’ in joint religious service, or in quiet normal 
intercourse, there are seen merely different states in the life- 
hialory of individuals. When all has been said of ‘the psycho¬ 
logy of the mob,’ and of its ultra-emotional and irrational 
aspects, the fact remains that there can he no absolute gulf 
between (a) the normal states of an individual, and (b) the un¬ 
usual or even ahuornial states when, as he may afterwards 
protest, he was ‘ not himself—states which may be repudiated, 
or which, again, may manifest some rare, profound, and un¬ 
suspected depths. Thus, man’s modes of thought and action 
are varyingly individual or collective, normal or intense 
(abnormal, etc.); and he who is now entirely one with the mob, 
the train, or the social group, and now markedly egoistic or in¬ 
dividualistic, is one and the same individual at different pouits 
of one and the same life-history. 

1 It is to be observed at this point that the resemblances 
which the comf)aratlve and psychological methods einpha.size 
are not to be allowed to obscure the differences. Where com¬ 
parisons are made (between religions, minds, etc.), there is, 
lo^ic^lly, something which appears in varying forma, which 
might re-appear in some new and as yet unknown form, or 
which might be supposed to exist in some ideally perfect fonu. 
Logically, therefore, religious data could conceivably take new 
forms without the limitations found or alleged in those that are 
current, old interpretations of data could be replaced by new 
ones, and the existence of minds varying in powers of compre¬ 
hension and sympathy will suggest the possibility of a Mind 
infinitely wiser than that of man. Further applic^itions of this 
principle (on which cf. § 4 [ 2 ]) will be found below. 

2 Men of distinct individuality may be found low down In the 
ethnological scale; see Spencer-OilIen», pp. 12, 14ff. ; Frazer, 
Totevniem and Exogamy, 1. 354. 
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(2) Althoug;h nothing seeinei more real than the individual 
with all hia self-conhciotibneaa, there must he some more 
ultimate reality of which he ia but a part. A jjrroup or 
or>rani/ation may appear more real than the individuals upon 
whom it depends, and who in turn operate throu^^h it. But it 
ia not a complete or ultimate reality, because it ia only part of 
an environment which is indispensable to it, and there are other 
individuals outside it. Moreover, the human came into 

existence at a relatively late stage in the evolution of the uni¬ 
verse, and such is the relationship between human and other 
life, and between the organic and the inorganic, that ultimate 
reality must be sought, not in society, the state, or any other 
organization, nor even in mankind (as in some modern types of 
ethieml religion), but in something of which all that which is 
shown to he ultimately interconnected forms a part (cf. § lo [2], 
end). Here, however, we have all kinds of convictions, theories, 
and so fort h, so that while, on the one side, the self-conscious 
individual has no doubt of his own real existence, it cannot he 
duul)tful,on the other side, that there are ultimate realities 
concerning which opinions differ. Hence we may say that (a) 
between the real self-conscious individual and the ultimate 
realities there come all the sociological, naturalistic, religious, 
and other conceptions of the place of the individual in the 
universe, and of the nature of the realities ; and further, (b) 
that these supply material for perfectly obiective investigation. 

(.’i) Sociologic al iiupiiry has already emphasized the indebted¬ 
ness of the iMdi\ idual to his social environment. He is born 
into and grows up in the current thought of his age, and he 
both selects from it and contributes to it as hia own body of 
thought develops. Hut he does not ‘become’ a member of 
society ; rather, as an integral part of some larger whole, and 
starting from an inconceivably rudimentary individuality, he 
gradually manifests an ever more distinctive and complex self, 
the real value of which depends upon his relation to his fellows. 
The more conscious and puri> 08 eful selection and choice of his 
later ,> ears arc preceded by a less conscious procedure, which, 
howev er, is generally elTective and beneficial ; and the conscious 
efforts to co-ordinate mental and physical activities and to 
prepare for the future folhivv upon stages where co-ordination 
and preparation have already been at work. The growth is one 
ot awareness and consciousness, and of deeper and wider 
realization of existing facts and possibilities. It brings the 
possibility of greater effectiveness, and not only can the in¬ 
dividual take an objective attitude towards many of his own 
beliefs and jiractlces, but he can even realize the painful differ¬ 
ence between an ideal self and that congeries of dispositions, 
convictions, practices, and so forth, wherein he manifests him- 
self and wliich he may desire to remedy, improve, or even 
escape. Consequential, one can view the lifc-nistory of the 
individual as a great complex series of vicissitudes, differing in 
their signific^ince for his development—like the events in the 
history of a country ; beneath its manifestations lies the self 
that undergoes development, and the iiulividual will recognize 
realities profounder than the most real events of ordinary 
experience. Thus, not only must the individual be regarded as 
a part of some larger whole, but the nature of his development 
points to an ‘ultimate’ self underlying all its manifestations, to 
a reality transcending ordinary knowledge, and to an increasing 
consciousness of that which is felt to he most e.ssential for the 
further progress of the self. The psychology of the individual 
and that of the social group are not opposed, although the man 
as a distinct individual or as a frai'tion of society manifests 
himself differently. What is of svipreine importance throughout 
is tlie individual, for he contributes to society, he is for or 
against his environment, he accepts or opposes current ideas, 
and he is a living personality; on the other hand, the society, 
group, or state depends for all effective purposes upon a body 
of prmcijdi's, ideas, practices, and institutions, and these again 
and again prove tostond in need of reconsideration and correc¬ 
tion by the constituent Individuals. 

14 . Psychological truth.— ( 1 ) Among the in- 
dividuar.s states of consciousne.ss are tliose which 
(lill’er so piofourully from the re.st that they compel 
some distinctive description. Through them the 
individual conie.s to have conviction.s of ‘another’ 
world, as distinct from the world of ordinary ex¬ 
perience of time and space—the empirical world of 
which, however, his knowledge is based only upon 
partial aspects. While all ‘religious’ and related 
experiences are felt to be entirely different from 
tbo.se of ‘ordinary’ life and thought, they occur 
interspersed amid the latter, and are interpreted 
and described through them. All the intenser ex¬ 
periences are typically of the profoundest personal 
signilicance and of abiding' value ; they are visions 
to he realized, starting-points for further reflexion 
and explanation, and intuitions authoritative for 
subseipient conceptions of the universe. But tlie 
experiences, viewed broadly, are not all necessarily 
religious, or even beneficial in their results, and 
one may distinguish between similar types of 
p.sychical state and tlie content—whetlier it belongs 
to this or the other religion, or has no religious 


characteristics, or is without permanent ethical 
value. Throughout, prior experience and know¬ 
ledge condition both the content of the new ex¬ 
perience and the subsequent reflexion which elabo¬ 
rates it. A criticism of the form, expression, or 
content does not neces.sarily affect the fundamental 
p.sychical facts, and between the most intense and 
abnormal states and the normal and healthy ex¬ 
amples there are many stages, hut no impassable 
gulf, lieligious literature abounds in evidence 
which is of the greatest importance for the psychical 
nature of man ; and it emphasizes the fact that all 
the religious states, whatever their content, are 
natural, integral, and inseparable parts of existem;e 
and experience. Consequently, the psychological 
investigation of religious and related (lesthetic, 
etc.) experience does not find that the relationship 
with the divine, the knowledge of higher truths, 
or the consciousness of a transcending hapiiiness 
or grandeur is only for the chosen few : what is 
i.sychologically applicable to the normal individual 
las a virtually universal application—for all in¬ 
dividuals. Indeed, this relationship, especially 
among rudimentary and naive religions, is almost 
meiflianical (below, § 18 [ 3 ]). Nor is this altogether 
unexpected (cf. Mt V’ But this experience of 
a relationship, as also the familiar ideas of God’s 
need of and love for man, must he balanced by the 
recognition that not every religious expression or 
practice is e/fectivcly religious (cf. v.^***^*). Religion 
charaeteristically tends to set an exceedingly high 
standard of motive, thought, and comluct ; it 
demands an absolutely sincere manifestation of 
the inmost self, and an absence of selfishness and 
guile (cf. 1 Co 13). Hence religion must be re- 
gardctl as involving all that which is profounder, 
more constructive, and more permanent than all 
the ephemeral, casual, and superficial things of 
life ; it is hound up with a development of person¬ 
ality which is to oe in all respects ‘whole’ and 
‘ healtliy.’ Consec^uently, to determine tiie essen¬ 
tial nature of religion, it is necessary to look 
beneath the surface of men’s beliefs and practices 
and determine what is dynamic. The problems of 
ultimate truth and reality, whether among rudi¬ 
mentary or among advanced peoples, are hound 
up with our knowledge of the depths of human 
personality ; and the familiar religious conviction, 
that a Supreme Power to whom all ‘reality’ is 
known can see into the hearts of men and dis¬ 
tinguish ‘true’ religion, really implies that ideas 
of a Supreme Power, of Ultimate Reality, and of 
the underlying self must be essentially inter¬ 
connected. The goal of the science of religion is 
to see religion as God would see it! 

(2) The relijfion that Is most effective Involves the very depths 
of Ilian's personality, and inevitably concerns the greatest 
realities which he can conceive. But, although the religion of 
every sincere individual may be subjectively conclusive, Its 
objective value will unhesitatingly be tested by the men and 
knowledge of his or of a later day. The truth of an individual’s 
religion cannot therefore be necessarily regarded as ultimate, 
complfte, objective truth. Even the savage can find peace 
and strength in his religion, and fetishes and mascots can be 
psychologically efficacious. But the progress of knowledge and 
all thought cannot be set aside with impunity. No religion has 
ever been able to remain aloof from the trend of thought with¬ 
out suffering the penalty; and, although again and again the 
religion and thought of some environment may be in conflict, 
the recurring periods of harmony have been more significant 
for progress. It is necessary to recognize the persistent 
efficacy and persuasiveness of religious and other (e.g., super¬ 
stitious) beliefs and practices, even where they represent a 
knowledge or a mode of thought very different from one’s own. 
Hence, a distinction must be maintained between the funda¬ 
mental psychical tendencies, underlying convictions, and the 
like — which are proved by the comparative method to recur 
in manifold different forms (cf. § 4 [2])—and the particular 
forms, arguments, etc., which may no longer retain their old 
validity (cf. p. 609o, n. 1). This is to distinguish between some 
expression and what it is intended to express, and between a 
conviction and the various ways in which it is substantiated 
(e.g., beliefs in a soul, or in a superhuman guardian, or in an 
approaching * new age,' etc.). 
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Here anolher important distinction is to be drawn, viz. 
between that which has a ps^ c,holo;^ical basis in ininie«iiate 
experience and the further secondary more or less loffical 
elaboration of it. Thus a genuine belief in the kinship of a 
deity can rest primarily only upon certain experiences which 
seemed to find a natural expression in terms of relationship (cf., 
e.g., the ‘Fatherhood of God’). Hut the}' are symbolical or 
aiialoifical, and errors multiply whenever the origin of such 
terms is forgotten, and the words, taken In a literalistic manner, 
form the basis of argument unchecked by resort to the original 
^hita of experience. Similarh, the idea of a ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven ’ will primarily be justified by psychical facts (aspira¬ 
tions, longings, etc.), although it is at once capable of develo]*- 
nierit suggested by the experience of earthly kingdoms. The 
words, ‘the kingdom of God is within you ' (Lk 17“^), represent 
a profound transition from concrete imagery, which was open 
to misunderstanding, to a more psychological statement, and 
this in turn is capable of a certain psychological development 
which, however, can go astray. 

15 . The theory of reality.—(1) On sociological, 
biological, and even chemical grounds, the indi¬ 
vidual is in various respects a ‘ part’ of that which 
is greater and more permanent than his growing 
and dying body. Not only do his intuitions and 
convictions testify to some greater and more per¬ 
manent reality, but these are tlie niain.spring of 
his life and they take into their service all that we 
call material and physical, and that belongs to 
space and time. The various polytlndstic and 
monotheistic convictions of men, like the condict- 
ing religious, jihilosophicnl, and other conceptions 
of the universe, indicate (dther that there are no 
stable or dependable realities or that it is men’s 
convictions and conceptions of tlie reahtie.s that 
vary and develop. The latter is the only rational 
view if there is to be any effort to think coherently 
about the world ; and a distinction must he drawn 
between the ultimate realities and the conceptions, 
formulas, etc., which may be felt lobe the realities 
them-selves. Thus, the mystical experience, e.^., 
is felt to be reality itself, altliougli the striking 
and conllicting varieties of experience indicate 
that it must oe of subjo(;tive and not objective 
validity. That variation and development are to 
be expected is shown also by the vicissitudes of 
religion, due to individuals who are unable to 
accept what to others has absolute validity, and 
who have convictions which are felt to be more 
real than those already current. Human person¬ 
ality is profounder than any gdven .sy.stem of life 
or tiiougnt, and consequently the soundest tlieory 
of reality must be based upon the existence of 
(subjective) convictions of reality which obtain 
among men. These and their vicissitudes provide 
the material for the most logical tlieory of reality. 

(2) Explanations, Interpretations, theories, and the like all 
imply some notions of ultimate reality. Thus, e.g., the popular 
theories of primitive or universal serpent, stone, nnallic, or astral 
cults. If taken seriously and rigorously pursued In their implica¬ 
tions, would have the greatest 8ignifi(5ance for all conceptions 
of God, man, and the universe. As a general rule, even sweep¬ 
ing theories may seem immediately plausible or absurd, as the 
case may be, but the logical aspects are Invariably complicated, 
and the theory will be favoured, because it explains a certain 
number of facts, or condemned, becau.se of the facts which are 
ignored or interpreted in some forced manner. Indeed, the 
most absurd theory covers some unimpeachable facts; but, 
when it has once been obtained, evidence is forthwith more or 
less ingeniously twisted to It and it becomes I’rocrustean. Con¬ 
cepts, theories, systems, methods, attitudes, and positions have 
this twofold aspect—their origin in the presence of data which 
have been experienced and must be interpreted and orgariize<l, 
and their 8ubse<pient applirntion and ernplnyment when the 
data, instead of being used to test or control them, are tested by 
them and viewed or interpreted in their light. This holds good 
of (a) modern theories, beliefs, convictions, concepts, etc., 
which flourish because of the sound elements they contain, and 
are injurious when their origin is forgotten and they become 
Procrustean ; and (6) those of old, which in like manner must 
have flourished only because of their effective elements. 

(3) Of the lirst importance for the theory of 
reality is the problem of religion and magic. It 
is obvious that any persistence of both must be 
due p.sychologically to certain ellective elements 
( 6 .( 7 ., subjective satisfaction). Bat, since niagic is 
admittedly impermanent and unprogressive, and 
religion admittedly has had its periods of decay 


and revival, both contain certain iiicnective ele¬ 
ments wliich, in the case of religion, wore not 
irremediable. Both include elcinents which are 
often styled irrational ; and both involve convic¬ 
tions of man’s relationship with the powers and 
I)ro(resses of the universe and of the possibility of 
utilizing or of co-operating w'ith them. But niagic 
typically involves attitudes of coni|jiil.sion and 
coercion ; there are processes in the universe which 
are not beyond man’s control; wliereas depen¬ 
dence and humility are characteri.stic of religion. 
Yet the latter are not the only notes in religion 
(cf. § 18 [3]), and there is frequently a hehaviour 
and attitude which cau be styled inagico-religious, 
being magical in its ‘irrational’ and external 
aspects and religious in its temper and spirit. 
Tbu.s, we find eonvictions of a really profound 
relationship between man and the universe 
which are not eon lined to crass magic, but there 
are two fundamentally ditlereiit attitudes (direct 
coercion or command, 0 /* indirect apjieal or prayer), 
and, where the contciuporaiy religion and magic 
are in conflict, the latter is typically anti social 
and individualistic (cf. art. MagiC [Introductory]). 
Here, magic is felt to be not so much untrue as a 
wrong handling of the truth ; and it is regarded as 
ineligions and blasjiliemous, and is feared and 
dreatled. Consequently tlie problem of magic and 
religion involves (a) our own views, both of re¬ 
ligion and of what is antithetical to it and to 
the progress of society, and {h) our own views of 
causation and reality ; for we rely upon our own 
ideas of the relations between ourselves and the 
univer.se, and we must as.sume that the ultimate 
realities are the same everywhere. It follows, 
therefore, that the concept ‘God ’ is fundamental : 
(1) because, from a tliei.stic point of view, God is 
the ultimate judge between religion and magic, 
and ( 2 ) because, unless we have definite ideas of 
the ultimate realities and of God’s place in the 
roce.sses of the universe, thecra.s 8 est magic cannot 
e finally estimated—for to hurt a rival by sticking 
pins into an image, and to expect rain by sympa¬ 
thetic magic or by prayer to a rain-god or a Sui>renie 
Deity, is to imply a theory of some ultimate 
interconnexion and causation, and upon this we 
have to make up our minds. 

16. The concept ‘God.’—(1) The value of all 
convictions and theories of God, man, and the 
univer.se must be at tlie mercy of the ultimate 
realities themselves, whatever these may prove to 
be ; and this fact obviously conditions all critical 
inquiry. The concept ‘God,’ however it origin¬ 
ated, both influences and is influenced by concep¬ 
tions of reality and truth, and the fundamental 
problem concerns the necessity of the concept and 
its content. The theist will naturally accept the 
concept which, however, will tend to control his 
argument and as a rule will be only imperfectly 
analyzed. On the other hand, a procedure whicn 
seeks to be purely inductive and to construct a 
systematic view of the universe will, if it admits 
the concept, tend to use it illogically and without 
the wealth of significance which characterizes it 
for the theist. All the theories of the origin of 
religion are, therefore, extremely instructive fur 
what they both spontaneously concede and imply. 
They are usually obliged to assume some most 
e.Hsential features (e.gr., awe, reverence, sacred- 
ness); or they confuse what evokeft a religions 
feeling with the origin of it. It is meaningless to 
suggest to the true theist that his belief in a 
living God originated in the ancestor-worship, 
animism, or animatlsm of the pa.st; sucli a notion 
is part of the fallacious theory of survivals (§ 4). 
However persuasive be the parallels, however 
striking the links between theistic and other 
beliefs, the external observer can easily overlook 
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the qualitative tlifferences and the different 
‘systems’ involved in each. The most rudi¬ 
mentary form of a feature is not thereby the 
ori^^in of what appears in more adv'aneed forms, 
and the data of totemism suffice to prove that the 
oi i^dn of a reli^don is not so practicable a problem 
as the interpretation of the rudest type of it.^ 

( 2 ) The qualitativ^e differences between the 
child’s care for the doll and that of the mother for 
(he babe, or between mere affection and genuine 
love, override any attenipt to trace an actual linear 
or serial develojnnent from lowei to higher, or the 
like. No intcmse or new experience (evoked by 
love, religion, crisis, war, etc.) can be succe.ssfully 
imagined, grasped, or calculated before its arrival; 
love is not a magnified affection, and religious 
experience is siti generis —save to the outsider. 
All in tenser experiences are typically private, 
ineffable, and im^ommunicable ; and ordinary 
language is admittedly a description in lower 
terms. So, in religion the ‘ Fatherhood of dod’ is 
—from a theistic point of view—an analogical ex- 
j)ression of an experience, and, if it is developed in 
a purely literalistic manner, it loses its distinct iv'e- 
ness and is without the ehnnents of develo|)ment 
and progr(?ss. From another standpoint, tiie term 
might seem (o be a construction, a figment, a 
theory, suggested primarily by mundane ext>eri- 
ence. lint this will not explain the qualitative 
difference for the theist and the tyiucal system of 
thought in which it appe^ars.^ In other words, the 
(Concept ‘ God ’ is inexplicable save as the result of 
a growth of consciousness, a realization, an aware¬ 
ness of that of which man can find only an imperfect 
and inadequate description. It is only in the 
secondary stages of each moment in the process that 
the term is treated asits(df an object of knowledge ; 
primarily the conce})t can be justified only as 
representing a reality of which man has come to 
have some conscious experience, and which he has 
been able to express only in a partial and limited 
way. 

It is self-evident that, if we assume the exis¬ 
tence of the reality whom man conceives of as 
God, this Su])reine Power does not depend upon 
man’s recognition. Wherever the conception 
makes its ai*j)earance, it must owe its authority 
and validity oidy to the consciousness of something 
distinctive and uni(iue, sometliing not covered by 
other terms ; at the same time, it will be intelli¬ 
gible only because the new experience is blended 
with what is known and familiar. These are 
among the elements which go towards forming 
man’s idea of God’s transcendence and immanence 
(see § 31 ). The blend of old and new is .significant, 
for, if man is ever to become aware of the (objec¬ 
tively) ultimate realiti(;s, his new conceptions 
cannot, for psychological reasons, he absolutely 
disconnected from those which he previously pos¬ 
sessed ; the realities to be intelligible cannot be 
ahsolntely unrelated to the prior experience, 
h'inally, the fact that conceptions of God or of the 
ultimate realities have undergone development 
does not justify the supposition that either or both 
conceptions develop. Tlie objective existence and 
nature of God do not depend upon this or the other 
theory or thinker; on the other hand, the great 
variety of religious beliefs and convictions would 
justify the theistic view that any ‘ divine revela- 
tion’ must take up the individual as it finds him ; 
it must come ‘ through tlie medium of our own 

1 CJf. p. Cflpb, n. 1 . It should be observed, Uierefore, that 
although it may be possible to see a certain continuity or 
sequence in data, it does not follow that there has been a simple 
development from any one of them to the next in the series. 

2 A theistic system is not a belief In God plus a system fitted 
to it, but an organic whole ; cf. similarly the problem of the 
orij^in of totemism (§ 17 ), and of all else that can be regarded as 
a single unit. 


mental and moral experience and equipment,* and 
‘this medium fashions its form.’ Consequent!v, 
from a purely critical point of view, the remark¬ 
able variation in men’s beliefs and practices, and 
the impos-sibility of reconciling many of the 
theistic and non-theistic convictions, make it 
ncce.s.sary to approach even the profoundest and 
most sacred questions from the human side. 

(3) Without a prolimiuary survey of some introductory ques¬ 
tions it would not be possible to thread a way through the mass 
of data. The ultimate realities touching man, and the 

universe must be such that the dilTcrcnt conceptions of them 
and their development can be in some measure explained ; 
otherwise we imply innumerable realities and ignore lioth the 
results of careful comparison and the psychological relationship 
among all men. The data of religion can be handled methodi¬ 
cally only on the assumption that there are certain profound 
truths, principles, and realities which are appreiiended (a) in 
ways that can be shown to be related to one another, and (6) 
among men who are psychologically more alike than unlike: 
either experience and existemre must be entirely irrational or 
some way of organizing and co-ordinating the diverse data can 
be found. The method is both deductive and inductive. The 
sinqilest classifications, even the merest beginnings, involve 
postulates and assumptions; all organization of data is due 
l>artly to prior selection—not to chance—and to some view 
which will be replaced later by other and more developed 
views. Tiiere is continuous alternation between the ‘ structure ’ 
or ‘content* of a standpoint or of an attitude to things or of a 
* world-view'and the things themselves, between the concept 
and its material, between tne theory and the facts it embraces, 
between the method and the evidenco it handles, between the 
vision of the goal and the method of reaching it. Neither 
member of each pair remains unciianged. Man has a conscious¬ 
ness, an awareness, a mode of experieninng, which is capable of 
progressive develojnnent; and in the histor}' of religion we 
dis(X‘rn the vicissitudes of men’s conceptions of what to them 
w'ere the supreme ultimate realities. Just as data cannot be 
handled unless we are given methods of classification, postu¬ 
lates, etc., so we cannot ‘construct* or ‘invent* conceptions of 
reality, but must tc.st, verify, and develop those which we find 
already In our possession, and which, sucli as they are, are the 
result of past experience. And, so long as the best description 
of reality depends upon men, and personal experience and con¬ 
victions control both men's life and thought and their attitudes 
to one another, so long must a critical impiiry seek the road to 
reality in their conceptions of reality and in human personality. 

III. The ELEMENTS OP JiELlGION.'^iy. Totem 
and other names.—( 1 ) For the classiHeation of the 
‘elements’ of religion it is nece.ssary to obsorvo 
the psychological identity of all religions, includ¬ 
ing even totemism, and the general similarity of 
the psychological, tlie historical, and the other 
factors in their development. Especially signili- 
cant is the close connexion between theistic re¬ 
ligion and totemism and all other cults or religions 
which are not tlieistic. The explicitly theistic 
convictions, when they enter the history of religion, 
produce, as in the history of the individual, a 
genetic develojnnent of thought, and not a stage 
entirely unrelated to its predecessor; and this 
allows the conclusion that theistic religious experi¬ 
ence is not to be entirely sejiarated from other 
religious experience. The theistic convictions 
umloubtcdly cause a jirofound development, and 
there is no doubt a reshajiing of the world of 
beliefs and jnactices. Ilut tliere is none the less a 
genetic relation between eaiiier and later stages, 
and, consequently, it does not appear that the 
ultimate reality which we call ‘ God ’ was isolated 
from the consciousness in which He had not before 
been explicitly present. That is to say, it is a devel¬ 
opment in the human consciousness which—how¬ 
ever camsed—is the fundamental fact, and this 
conclusion is of vital signiticance for all interpreta¬ 
tion of religion, especially on the ‘ lower’ levels (cf. 

§§ 16 [ 2 ], 24 [ 1 ]). Totem-groups naturally owe their 
unity to the implicit or explicit recognition of 
princijdes and ideas which make for unity. The 
1 Although this division of the subject forms the real Inductive 
starting-point, there must be preliminary ideas of method, 
classification, and so forth, otherwise (as can be seen from the 
conflicting results of the application of the ‘comparative 
method *) the evidence cannot be critically handled (see § t 6 f3]). 
Here, only the merest outline can be represented, and further 
reference must be made bo the works of Tylor, Frazer, Toy, 
Durkiieiui, etc,, and, for §§ 17 if. in particular, to the artt 
Ilor.ixEss, Tabu. 
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totem is the emblem, bad^^e, symbol, or link; it 
is more than the in ere animai or ])lant species, 
and its value lies in the meaning that it has for 
the eroup, in the system of beliefs and practices 
of which it is the centre. 'J'hoiij^h it has been 
denied that totemism is a relij^ion, it is undeni¬ 
ably on tlie border-line, and there are variations 
such that, in Samoa, e.^., the totems are almost, if 
not nuite, gods.^ No single element by itself is a 
proof of totemism ; c. 7 ., animal names alone iiave 
no weight. The point lies in the context or 
system of thought, even as any given name com¬ 
pounded with iJaal or Nebo does not necessarily 
prove the existence of a contemporary belief in 
those gods. 

The stijry^ostion that toteniiam aroRo through a literal inter¬ 
pretation of motaphorie.'il, H 3 iul>olioal, or similar names, or that 
an animal or plant niekname was ihe origin, does not explain 
the orgaTiio si/stetn of cult. This suggestion emphasizes ‘the 
usual savage superstition which places all folk in mystic rnppoit 
with the object from which their are derived.'- P>ut it 

begs the question ; for a name could originate totemjsrn only 
provided we grant the psycholoj^ical ana other factors which 
await explanation—viz. the meaning of ‘superstition,’ ‘mystic,’ 
and ‘ rap})ort.’ What is important, however, is the assumption 
that a system can come into existence at al)Ound, since the fa<*t 
Of its being a system, and the presence of many gradations of 
totemism, as also the close parallelism between it and other 
cults, tell against the view that it can bo explained hv pointing 
merely to a particular element (viz. the name) and not by' 
regai-diug the cult tiS an organic whole.^ 

(2) In fact the names of totems usual 1}'^ function 
similarly to those in other type.s of cults, h’or (o) 
not only will a [tarticular stock of names often he 
reserved for the members of a totem-group, but (/->) 
sometimes the names refer to the totem, as truly 
as compounds of Jah(\veh), Ibial, or Nebo indicate 
some sort of relationship between the ged and the 
people,^ 8 onietimes it is a solemn duty to keep 
the names in use, for otherwise the totem will feel 
n(?glected and be angry. Sometimes a native on 
lying down or rising up will murmur the name of Ids 
totem, which is believed to be lielpful only to tliose 
who belong to tlie particular group. Again, the 
name of a totem must not be spoken beedle.s.sly, or 
it is referred to indirectly ; tlius tlie Warramunga 
of Australia tell of a huge worhl-snake which is 
not called by its proper name, because to mention 
it too often would cause tliem to lose control 
over it, and the reptile w’ould come and eat 
them up. 

( 3 ) (Jbaracteristic everywhere are not merely 
the associations of the name of revered or sacred 
objects, and what they betoken or presage (wo/aer?, 
omen), but also the claims involved wlien names 
are conferred or assumed (‘Name spells claim’). 
The name indicates the known, and there is a 
common tendency to identify the name with that 
for which it stands, to connect the name and the 
nature of a thing. So it is that change of name 
often suggested or indicated change of nature or 
personality, or a new stage in the history of an 

1 This is only to be expected, for, where we find the earlieet 
stage of what we agree to call ‘religion’ (or ‘etliio.s,‘ § 18 (IJ), 
the distinctive features will appear in an environment which 
aflmilted of the development, and, as is the case wherever the 
necessity for a new concept appears, there must be a combina¬ 
tion of the old and the distinctively new. 

2 Andrew Lang, in HSrii xxvii. 86 , Secret of the Totem, 
London, 1905, pp. 121, 12 .'). 

3 This reliance upon single elements and not upon their con¬ 
text or their Bystem is a common cause of fallacious argu¬ 
ment, when the comparative method is uncritically’ employed. 
Of. also the erroneous view that theism originates in the super- 
addition of the belief in a Ood (above, p. 072», n. 2). For the 
‘ birth * of systems cf. the sudden rise of eikon cults {e.g., A. J. 
B. Wace, Annate of Archceology and Anthropology, Liven^ool, 
1910, iii. 22 ff.), of new religious cults In British New Guinea 
(E. W. P. Chinnery and A. O. Haddon, UJ xv. (1917J 448 ff.), 
of new castes in India (with an entire cjiste system), of cults of 
deified men in India and elsewhere, and the strange cult around 
the ideas of Fatherland, Liberty, and Reason at the French 
Revolution (Lurkheim, p. 214). 

4 For (a) and ( 6 ) respectively see Frazer, Toiemunn and Exo¬ 
gamy, li. 343, 478, Ui. 18, 829, 860, and i. 68 f., ii. 473 f., lU. 34 f., 
11, 101 f., 272. 
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individual or a place.^ As indicating a claim, the 
name is the w'ritten synilK)! or mark representative 
of the owner. A name will be kept secret lest an 
enemy by knowing it should have power over the 
holder of it ; and the greater the owner, the more 
j»otent the name and tlie greater the need for care. 
To name the dead is to bring them vividly before 
one ; hence the names of venerated and sacred 
beings, as also of harmful and evil ones, may not 
be used freely. The customs are psychologically 
quite intelligible. Consequently, tne names that 
have valued or treasured assoe.iations, that mean 
much, are neither to be ignored or forgotten nor 
u.sed carelessly and hecdb*ssly. Two transitions 
are possible: tlie one is keep the name secret, 
to avoid it, to replace it by another wbicdi will 
not have the old ps^ ehic-.il force ; in this way it 
fails out of use, or it is rctjtined among the few, 
or it has a magical vai tu?—it is self - etlective, 
aufoniatic ; tlie other makes the name too 
familiar and robs it of its earlier worth. Two 
stage.s can therefore be recognized—one wliere a 
name is elh'ctive on jisyclndogical grounds, as 
being jiart of a system of interconnected feelings 
and idtuis, and tlie other where it is betanuing or 
lias become isolated and barren, with little or none 
of the former jisycliological, social, and intellectual 
signifp’aiice. The latter stage is evidently in- 
ellei tivc and impermanent, whereas the former 
must have recurred from time to time; for, 
whether the name stands for wliat is visible 
the totem sjiecies) or for the invisible (the distant, 
the (lead, a spiritual deity, etc.), it has an elVective 
value only because of the ajqiropriate feelings or 
ideas vvhicli it evokes. Tlie first stage, then, is 
essential for all progressive develo))meiit. 

(4) Tabus against looking at or touching IhingB are rarely 
applicable to totems, be<iauKe the species is generally common ; 
hut they apply to the objects or veRsels URen in the totem cult. 
Everywhere there are sacred ohjects which may not be heed¬ 
lessly gazed at or handled. Just as a sat^red name calls up that 
to which it refers {i.e. typically, the reality itself, as it is appre¬ 
hended), 80 objects are sat'red and efieotive because of the 
assoc iations. Thus, relics, bones of Bainls, etc., are used for 
magic ; and parts of a man’s body, or even his shadow or foot¬ 
print, are regxirded as essentially himself.* If, on the one hand, 
an object may lose its sanctity (of. the vicissitudes of the bull- 
roarer and of sacred masks), on the other hand, an object that 
is treated as sacred appears as an organic part of an entire rite, 
cult, or Pj'stem. 

18 . The sacred relationship.—( 1 ) Psychologi¬ 
cally, the sacrednes.y of tilings (nanie.s, visible 
obj(3(tts, etc.) is akin to the natural delicacy where 
one’s treasured souvenirs and memories are con¬ 
cerned, wheie one’s inmost personality is felt to 
be at stake, and where there are ideas which are 
neither to be obliterated or forgotten nor treated 
with familiarity and tactlessness. The fear of 
gazing heedlessly upon sacred objects applie.s also 
to parti ,iilar inJividuals (priests, kings) who must 
be kept in seclusion because of the tabus.* The 
OT, in turn, illustrates the real danger felt in 
being in the preseiuie of a divine Wing. The 
psychological foundation throughout is similar ; 
there are some things which are too closely bound 
up with ideas of ultimate reality ard personality 
to be lightly handled, or even to be treated objec¬ 
tively—the thought and the reality fuse into one.^ 
That ‘ the pure in heart shall see God ’ (cf. Lk 5 *) is 

1 Hence the idea of changing a name in order to change the 
personality finds a concrete parallel in the custom of changing 
clothes in times of crises (see W. R. Halliday, RSA xvi. [1909- 
10 ] 21‘2 fl.). The tendency noted above finds its parallel in the 
higher (conceptual) development of thought when thought or 
description is confused with actual existence or reality. 

2 Cf. the evidence collected by Frazer, GBK pt. i., The Magic 
Art, i. 174 ff.; pt. li., Taboo and the Perile of the Soul, London, 
1911, pp. 77 ff., 258 ff. 

* Cf. Gm, pt U., Taboo, chs. I., Iv. ff 1 . 

4 Cf. Emerson, in his essay on Intellect: *I would put myself 
in the attitude to look in the eye an abstract truth, and I can¬ 
not. I blench and withdraw on this side and on that. I seem to 
know what he meant who said, ma>i can see Ood face to face 
and live.’ 
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---- . , „ „„ I the vrofane is the respectful friendliness, or 

tl,eeomrIementnf[..efesrofsnrsMa ^ a„j even nftiye beJiaviour m 

the convictions hereni mcohed file < ^ jyopulHr stories in the Or 

eaWe liiiiess flivy were )iaso(i iipini ciK iin iiiten- I y j^j^ses [tx 3“}, Gideon 

experiences and endorsed tliroiifiliont V G „.jj. jjezekiah [2 K 20% The child- 

tlulio w/K. leui .si.mlar types of iTenttitedein its phases-f'ood and Imd-has 

aonid realize ti.eir v,Uul.ty. /flm ev^ natur- Jigion and n.ystieisn., and 

»p!™ni)i"Firifi<-nWrj eere|»oni«s un / stuu.ls in Cie on 

concrete: lire; water, abrasion, scarification, spirit of the popular narratives in question is the 
(•li;in;?e of clothing, etc., prejiare the individual for j DeiUerononiic teaciiing wiiicii sternly torhids riian 
tlie sacred ceremony. So, too, guilt is treated as I to ‘tempt' the Deity (i.e. put Jiini to the test), 
sometiiing physical or materia], to he waslied away, I The data are exceedingly instructive, es])eeiaIJy 
removed by an emetic, or disjjatched upon a scapff- I when viewed in their liistoricaJ deyc]oj)ment, 
goat. TJie data represent a pre-ethical ratJier hecau.se (a) tlie attitude to all that is delicate, 
than an ethical stage. Wljat we call ‘ ethical * was intimate, and sacred readily passes from naive, 


not horn in a day (cf. p. 673‘, n. 1); and practices 
whicli were purely external could have no psychical 
or subjective elhcacy. Kilual can be accompanied 


free innocence to an attitude that is blameworthy 
—in this manner a relationship with one who is 
felt to be psycliically superior can pass through 


by its appropriate psychical, moral, or spiritual familiarity to one with loss of respect; and (d) the 
accompaniment, and can readily lose it: and the institutional religion, like all organized tlioiight, 


dillerence is between an apparently magical (or 
rather magico-religious) rite and a purely magical 


has commonly to restrain a certain individualisni 
which from being markedly individualistic becomes 


one (§ 15 [3J). Of the two, the former and not the I extreme, antinomian, and irreligious,^ 


latter can permit progressive development.^ The 
apjiarent edilication, the psychical transitions from 


19 . Ideas of imitation and identification.—(1) 
Signs, symbols, and tatu-marks can be used, like 


feelings of fear, grief, or unworthiness to those of names, to indicate relationship, claim, or posses- 


relicf, forgiveness, and the like, and the persistence sion ; and they are ell’ective, provided they have 
of the rites in firactical social groups are incom* an appropriate meaning and call up the required 
prehensible unless the data are treated as entirely feelings and ideas. The symbol which stands for 
Iona fide and rational within their limits. It is to the totem, spirit, or god may be carved upon 
be noticed that the purificatory and similar cere- weapons, boundary-stones, utensils, etc., to signify 
monies are for practical purposes, when great the presence of a protective being, to warn oil’ the 
values are at stake, and the welfare of the people evil-doer, and so torth. The symbol may even be 
is concerned. They have the effect of proaucing cut or painted upon individuals, or the latter may 
or strengthening a certain psychical state, a desired wear skins, helmets, etc., to represent or symbolize 
relationship ; and, in point of fact, genuine feelin;;^s the totem, spirit-guardian, or other protective 
of confidence and security recur even among nidi- power. Whether we find a realistic imitation or a 
raentary religions in the midst of strange and symbol more or less conventional or no longer 
apparently quite irrational tabus. intelligible, the individual is very closely associated 

( 2 ) Even the totem ia fluppoaed to help and succour the clans- with a being who, however superior, stands in an 
men who respect it, and the individual totems or splrit-pardians intimate personal relationship with him. In war, 
are ready to strenff then those who own them. The help may be ^ ^ 1 j i. 

of a very general character, or the beliefs may be shaped by the the wooden images of dead ancestors may be 

attributes of the object: thus the eaj^le mves keen sight, and invoked or taken into the light; and there may be 

the bear gives strength—but the bear is slow and clumsy, and an appeal to old heioes or to war-gods (who are 
hence the prot<:‘g 6 may sutfer 1 The central object of the sometimes deifipd hernesl Rut when the w«rrir»r 

religious feelings and beliefs will thus stimulate thought; hence “^^mecimes iteiliea neroesj. I5ut, v nen tne warrior 

It is possible to consider separately (a) its objective nature, Home way imitates hl 8 protective genius, there 
character, reputation (whether totem, deified ancestor, etc.), and is a virtual identity—the warrior does not ligllt 


It is possible to consider separately (a) its objective nature, 
character, reputation (whether totem, deified ancestor, etc.), and 


character, reputation (whether totem, deified ancestor, etc.), and is a virtual identity—the warrior does not ligllt 
(0) the feelings, needs, and psychical nature of the worshipper fQj. g^d but %vith or rather as his god. Some- 
(see I 31 (41). Throughout there is a reliance upon some ex- ‘V- *.7 I 4 . : • j ..1 j ..i 

plicit source or centre of definite or indefinite efficacy; and it is the totem is nainted on the dead, or other- 

not unrelated to the perfectly vague and implicit reliance upon wise a.SROCiated with the corpse—a fitting climax 
‘something' in the universe which will respond to the fiung-out when the individual and his totem are supposed to 
curse, the earnest adjuration, and the resort to lot or divination tH a name ‘«inh«tntu‘e » nnd fhe mnn b»rn nf 

(cf. $ * 9 ( 1 ]). Whether the Individual has explicit convictions P.® SUD^ance, and IMe man 18 born Ot 


be of the same ‘substance,^ and the man is born of 
or no, and however they may be shaped, the underlying; ideas I'he totem stock. Even in totemism there is a 
are essentially similar in spite of their profoundly different certain identity of nature of man and his totem, 
shapes and their effect* upon his Intellectual development together with the realization of a difference, and 

(3) Especially notcNvorthy is the intuitive idea this coexisting ‘ immanence’ and ‘transcendence’ 
of reciprocal relationship ; the evidence is strong faithfully reflects feelings of the paradoxical rela- 
eiiough to suggest the do tit des formula of tiomsliip between what we call tne ‘human’and 
sacrihee (a.v.). Yet the idea of a mutual under- the ‘sacred’or ‘divine.’ 

taking wliKih may seem a veritable bargaining (2) Tlie various imitative practices occur in com- 
(cf. in the Rigveda ; also Jacob’s vow [Gn 28'^^®^*]) is mernorative ceremonies (e.f/., wdiere dead ancestors 
not neces.sarily so crude and unethical as it may are sufiposed to be (iresent) ; but of far greater 
appear (cf. the ideas in the Deuteronornic threats interest are tliose which represent needs or wants 
and rewards— 6 .( 7 ., Dt 28 f.). But the conception and their fullilment. There are mimetic cere- 
of a god as unswerving and unalterable is the monies to effect cures, to bring rain, to further the 
parting of the w^ays for religion and for magic. 

There are convictions of a certain uniformity, and * Cf. Driver’! note on Dt in ICC. 

a free response (cf. Mt which make the * P^vchol<wlcRlly, and apart from any theory ot ultimate 

t.... _..i .. realities, it is significant that human personality develops, in 

firomises of relmon a fiee gift to everyone that religion, as in human life, where great values are concerned. A 
tliiratetll (Is 55‘), and a reward for importunity path has to be found between (a) utter familiarit;y, with the loss 
(Lk 11®*’^ ). In striking contrast to the tendencies of earlier recognition of one’s own psychical inferiority, and 

the tabu to maintain a gulf between the eacred 

1 Intermediate steps in the advance are illustrated when the are to be named, seen, or handled only with respect, so in 
rites are explicitly associated with appropriate sentiments; cf. religion there is an experience of a relationship which has to be 
He ana the Syriac story of the woman who in the cere- treated similarly, ana, although the relationship has human 
monial washing cleansed her thoughts also (F. 0. Burkitt, analogies, yet it is characteristically more vital than any in 
/. auhomici and tht Goth, London, 1913, p. 166)b ordinary human life. 


rites are explicitly associated with appropriate sentiments; cf. 
He 10 -’ 2 , ana the Syriac story of the woman who in the cere¬ 
monial washing cleansed her thoughts also (F. 0. Burkitt, 
f.'nulicmin and the Goth, London, 1913, p. 166)b 
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increase of edible animal and plant tutems, etc. 
In these cases (especially in Central Australia) the 
groups or the headmen, by virtue of their relation¬ 
ship with the totem, are supposed to be able to 
exercise some control over it for their own purposes.^ 
The practices are noteworthy for the solemnity, self- 
denial, and restraint whicrh accompany them and 
forbid us to style them purely magical. Elsewhere 
it is not uncommon for groups or individuals to 
be ascribed power and authority over some one 
department of nature (rain, winds, crops, etc.), 
and the general principle imj)lied is twofold : A 
can control B because of some relationship (re¬ 
semblance, etc.) between them; or, to control B, 
or gain B’s help, A must first enter into some close 
relationshij).^ The manifold beliefs and practic(;s 
turn upon ideas of Iikenes.s, resemblance, and 
identity; arid the main lines of development are : 
('7) a testing and verifying of the ideas, (b) the 
choice, on the one side, of special individuals, and 
the recognition, on the other, of special sources of 
activitv such tliat, instead of a rain-totem group, 
we find (a) itidividiinls credited with the power of 
controlling the rain, and {p) spirits and gods, 
either of rain or of less restricted powers (see § 25 ). 

(3) Througliout, what is fundamental is the imi¬ 
tation, whether of the venerated bidng, the par¬ 
ticular need, or the activity re<[uired. iSow, the 
idea of imitating the holiness or perfection of a 
deity {e.g., Mt S'***) could not spring up suddenly ; 
the desire for a spiritual, ethical, and inward 
resemblance cannot be .separated psychologically 
from the rudimentary rites where men, externally 
at least t in some way assimilate themselves to 
their sacred beings, and not rarely with every sign 
of earnestness and solemnity. In this psychical 
state there is a communion, apnroa(diing identity, 
with the object of the profoundest ideas; there is 
a typical desire to reach the state and to profit 
from it. All imitation gives a certain reality to 
the conception entertained of the person who is 
being rejircsented. Moreover, intense ideas and 
desires will tend to realize themselves in a|)propri- 
ate gestures and activities.® Hence the apparently 
magical representation of rainfall is not unintel¬ 
ligible from a psychological ])oint of view, and it is 
signiticant that some of the ceremonies tyj)ically 
involve attitudes which are characteristic of 
religion. It is true that there is in religion a 
characteristic submission (not necessarily an atti¬ 
tude of passivity) to the supremacy of the divine 
will—‘Tnywill be done.’ On the other hand, in 
magic ‘there is too much “My will be done” 
about it all.’* But there is the third attitude, 
naive and confident, and for this the formula 
would be ‘Our will be done.’ This corresponds to 
the group-unity where men and their sacred beings 
form part of the same .social system, and it is 
taken as a matter of course that the gods and men 
perform one another’s will (cf. §7 [ 2 ]). Moreover, 
logically speaking, this is a j)rimary attitude and 
one that tends naturally to become that in which 
the individual acts as though he had only to control, 
coerce, or set in motion the retpiired activities. 
The first attitude (‘Thy will’) is certainly not 
j)rirnary ; and, while it is easy to understand the 
transition from an implicit ‘ Our will ’ to ‘ My will,’ 
it is impossible to explain, psychologically and 
logically, any transition if tlie magical attitude is 
original. This is vital for all conceptions of 
religion ; the apprehension of a qualitative difl’er- 
ence must be taken as primary and fundamental. 
All human activity implies that there are processes 

1 See the critical summary by Durkheim, bk. Hi. ch. lil. 

2 Cf. therefore the seini-matfirial character of the symbolical 
toilet or dress of old Oriental priests and kings, etc. 

^ See art. Maoic, and cf. O. F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology^, 
Ix)ndon, 1918, pp. 166, 392 f., 602 f. 

^ Marett, Anthropology, p. 208. 


in the universe with M’hich man is co-operating ; 
man in the course of development tests ancl 
purges his more unconscious presuppositions. The 
religious conception of reality involves the recog¬ 
nition of some ultimate interconnexion between 
tlie human and the divine, between man and the 
Supreme Power of the universe.* Even the crude 
imitative rites imply something worthy of imita¬ 
tion with .self-denial, sacriiice, etc. ; and the prac¬ 
tices, together with the vague curse and the lofty 
prayer, imply a certain bedief in their ellicacy. To 
achieve his ends, man must make the nece.ssary 
preparation and use tlie niu cssary factors ; hence 
comes the need of conccnl ration, di.scipline, self- 
control, and self-.siicrilice, and the pro;^iess of 
thought consists in llo‘ hi'tter knowledge of what 
is imlispensahle if eli‘ec-V>e results are re(piired 
(se<*, further, § 29 , 1 . Her* the eflicacy of prayer 
and sa<‘ri(ice comes iimhir -on.sideration. 

20 . Sacrifice and prayer. ( 1 ) The data of sacri¬ 
fice iindouhtcilly include some, gros.s ideas of mere 
bargaining, and of cajoling and feeding the gods; 
they tyt)ically point to a relationship for utilitarian 
»urj)Ose.s, and tlms the .sacrifice appears as a pre- 
iminary gitl in order to win the favour of the 
gods, oj- as a thaiik-oirering afterwards. But, in 
its move suggestive form, the sacriiice is communal 
—it is a ceiemony in which members of a unit 
liarticijmte, one wliich creates between them, for a 
time at least, a stronger bond of connexion than 
ties of bloo<l.® In such a unit or bond the pro¬ 
foundest ideas arc realized, and men and their 
sai^red beings are brougdit into the closest relation¬ 
ship. The ceremony i.s psychically impressive, it 
is an intensifying and strengthening experience ; 
and the state ty|)ically involves feelings of union 
and solidarity, and of communion or even identity 
with the sac.rcd being. While sacriiice is felt to he 
effective, conversely, eirective results are to be 
obtained by sacriiice and self-sacrifice. Hence 
extravagant asceticism, torture, and extraordinary 
self-mutilation (the last even before a liglit [GlP, 
[)t, ii., Taboo, p. 100 tV.]) can produce a state of 
exaltation, infclt strength, and the conviction that 
tlie desired help i/ittst be fortlicoming. Indeed, 
viohuit measures may he adopted in times of crisis 
or distress ; and gloomy rites can reappear or he 
more intense in order to bring help or to stave 
oft disaster or decay. Healthy asceticism, saeii- 
lice, and self-denial—all psychically and jdiysically 
heiielicial—can thus take perverse forms in order 
to ensure, or virtually to compel, the beiie.lits that 
are so\iglit. That man by these meas\ircs can 
achieve his ends is in keeping with what jtroves bo 
be a common presupposition : that the ellicacy of 
‘nature’ and the course of ‘natural events,^ in 
genera!, are connected with the behaviour of men, 
and jia. ticularly of such powerful and representative 
individuals as semi-divine kings and priests (of. 
§ 25 [ 3 ], and art. Brahmanism, vol. ii. p. 800). Sacri¬ 
fice has as its central idea the implicit or explicit 
assumption that there i.s some connexion between 
human behaviour and natural causation, whether 
directly or indirectly {e,g,, through a deity), and 
such an assumption goes behind the usual differ- 
entiation of man and nature, human and divine. 
Hence, tlie distinctively religious and the obviously 
magical aspects are often closely akin, althougn 
their significance for the development of thought 
is essentially dillerent. 

( 2 ) Similarly as regards prayer.* The spell or 

1 The fact that we distingviish human and divine (and other 
antitheses— t.g., man and animal) means, not that the two are 
absolutely distinct and unrelated, but that we realisce a distinc¬ 
tion between the constituents of some larger realm. 

2 For the latter cf. A. Rarth, Relujions ff India, p. 274, and 
see, in uroneral, W, U. Smith, R/'l. Sem.^ 

3 See especially L. R. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion, 
London, lOO.'i, pp. 163-281; F. B. Jevons, A 71 Introd. to the 
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charm involves ideas of self-sufficiency and com¬ 
pulsion, and of a mechanism which has only to be 
set workinj', whereas the prayer primarily means 
a call upon the inner self, ami is typically a com¬ 
munion with or an appeal to a Superior Power. 
Jhit from the explicit prayer to a Heavenly Father 
for the daily bread there cannot be isolated the 
d(!eply-felt earnest wish, as when the Gold Coast 
negro cries; ‘Heaven! grant that I may have 
sijmething to eat this day.’ On the one side is the 
nsyehical nature of man, whose appeal is formu¬ 
lated to a sacred being who either is the centre of 
a systematized body of thought or is perfectly 
vague and unsystematized ; and on the other side 
is the (luestion of the ultimate realities—whether 
the prayer or wish has any ell'ect save upon the 
man himself, his courage, conlidence, etc., and 
whether a Supreme Power pays heed to the appeal, 
be it systematized or vague. Moreover, the 
earnest prayer or wish cannot be severed from 
the earnest behaviour which requires or manifests 
needs to he satislied. 'J'hat prayer easily de<;ays 
and becomes the spell, charm, or magi(!al formula 
is well kiiown in the liistory of religion ; the effi¬ 
cacy is then thought to lie in the tixpression itself, 
as apart Irom the psychical state which is typical of 
prayer. This primary psychical aspect of prayer 
IS fundamental, and it is instructive to observe 
among rudimentary peoples indications of it in 
practices of an apparently magical character.^ 
Under the stre.sa or emotion men help out their 
ideas with gestures, and there is always a len- 
dency for feelings and ideas to realize themselves 
in action ; children commonly ‘ play ’ at tliat which 
impresses them (see p. (i75‘, n. 3). So it is that 
upon the lower levels of mankind there are mimetic 
rites for explicit needs, whereas on the higher 
levels there will be exj)licit prayers, and also a 
recognition of explicit powers to whom an appeal 
can be made. Hut all earnest, sincere activity is 
purj)Osive, implying wants and aims, and the 
growth of knowledge and the development of 
ndigion are marked by better conceptions of the 
necessary factors and means to achieve success. 
Hence we can scarcely sever genuine purposive 
activity and a prayer for some efl'ective activity. 

Sooner or later the need la felt of aoine theory of reality to 
connect, rationally, human and tlio processes at work 

in the univiTso. The vicissitudes of thou^fht—the periods of 
Bceptiidmii and of orcdiiliLv, of doubt and of faith—do notafTcct 
the underlying realities, whatever they may prove to he; and 
what is implied in rehyious, mag-ical, scicntitlc, and philosophi¬ 
cal conceptiorjs points, not to many different realities, but to 
different and even contradictory apprehensions of one reality 
or system of realities. It is because the reli^,dou 8 e^oneejitions 
claim to V»e the neari-st txj truth, and because the con 8 e<piences of 
an infelt convie.tion are so potent, that serious dUTerenees 
between relij;iou 8 and uon-reli^ious conceptions are feared or 
resentetl; and indeed the history of ^eli^^^on from the rudest 
types upw'ards proves that these differences are vital for the 
projfrcssive development of life and thought (see § asf.). 

21 . Ideas of soul and spirit.—( 1 ) A survey of 
the whole held of religion brings to light two 
fundamental convictions or, rather, presupposi¬ 
tions: («) then3 are ideas of agency, causation, 
activity, or function in the universe, such that man 
can enter into relationship with the ellective pro¬ 
cesses and utilize them ; (?.>) man is more than the 

Shidy of Cowp. liel.. New York, 1908, pp. 130-174 ; R. R. 
Marett, The Threshold of Relipion^, London, 1014, p. .^ 8 f. 

I in one cuae a mimetic nte is emploNed when a w’oman 

desires a child and a fat her of a family is called in to offer up a 
prayer (F3al)ar Archipfla;i:o). But, while this is magico-religious 
rather than mag;ic, elsewhere we hear of a similar rile but no 
explicit prayer or ajipeal is recorded pt. i.. The Magic 

Art, i. 72; Hartland, Triwitive Paternity, i. 139 ff.). To con¬ 
clude that whether the latter is really pure magic or not 
depends on the record of the ohsener is extremely unsatisfac- 
Uiry. For aH critical inquiry the Is^uo concerns the p 8 \chicul 
state (which determines whether we are to style the evidence 
maglcAl or not) and our view of the ultimate realities—in other 
words, ( 1 ) what is the rite in llie eyes of God i' and (2) how 
much ethcAcy is there in it, according to our own conception of 
tfie universe (cf. 15 [3], 3 a [4J)? 


sensible body ; there is a part which is separable, 
which can leave the body temporarily (a common 
explanation of dreams, fainting, illness), is not 
annihilated at death, may go far away or remain 
in tlieold haunts, or may enter another body, or be 
reborn.^ These ideas overlap : the ideas of a soul 
or of some nori-hodily part of man are extended 
and refer to tlie life alter death and tlie unseen ; 
arnl the ideas of power or causation are connected 
with ])owerful imlividuals (especially dead ancestors 
and heroes), saints, spirits, deities, and powers of 
nature. 

But the ideas are never consistent, nor are the categories dis¬ 
tinct. Life, feeling, consciousness, mind, spirit, and soul are 
confused; and physiological, psychological, aesthetic, theologi¬ 
cal, and other points of view arc nnreflectively nungled. ITie 
progress of differentiation marks the progress of observation 
and classification. The ‘ spiritual ’ part of man may be thought 
of as a double, material, minute, and ethereal, or it may he 
identifled with certain parts or constituents of the body. 
Modern Western thought, with its attempt to distinguish the 
material from the non-material, goes beyond the common concep¬ 
tion of body and Hjiintas a grosser and a finer material .2 But it in 
turn is scarcely consistent when it distinguishes at the same time 
mind and matter, living and non-living, organic and inorganic. 
(Jonse(|uently, it is impossible to determine clearly the ideas of 
those whose thought is not the same as ours, the more especi¬ 
ally as our modern categories are confused and not co-ordinated. 
It is sufficient to observe that everywhere it is possible to dis¬ 
tinguish systematically some A and non-A {e.g., organic and 
inorganic), hut every separation of an A and a B the living 
and the dead, body an<i mind) invariably raises the question 
whether the two are rightly kept apart or are to he related and 
regarded as different forms of some one underlying substance.* 

(2) Idoa-s of soul and spirit are not to be treated 
as ‘ survivals,’ though sjiecial beliefs and practices 
may be traced historically {§ 4 [ 2 ]). There is a 
tendency to accept the ideas and to justify them— 
«.//., by reference to dreams, of which, nowever, 
only those will he cited which are actually in 
harmony with the predisposition. Much also 
depends on tlio extent of the individual’s experi¬ 
ence find knowledge by which he is able to dis¬ 
criminate between the waking hours and the 
dreams, or any unusual subjective experiences {e.fj., 
‘ghosts’) which may seem to have objective refility. 
The ordinary familiar theories of the ‘ origin ’ of 
the ideas do not account for the great social and 
intellectual systems with which tliey are organi¬ 
cally interwoven, and whicti could not in any case 
he based u})on isolated ideas or dream-experiences 
(cf. Durkheim, pp. 56-60, 268). Moreover, no 
theory of the spiritual world can be considered 
satisfactory which ajfplies .solely to a particular 
age, land, or sect; and a careful distinction must 
always be drawn between the particular ideas 
under consideration and the common psychological 
aspects which indicate that the essential features 
of the ideas of soul and spirit are logically a 
priori. 

(3) All the world over there are many words tx) 
denote a power manifested in special or general 
forms, material or other, whether in human, 
animal, or ‘ nature’ phenomena.^ The Melanesian 
term mana [q,v.) is often used typically by modern 
writers; but, while thi.s more especially restricts 
the power to one originally manifested in human 
activity, other terms are not necessarily limited in 
this way (cf. our use of [Holy] Spirit and Power), 
'riie words are characteristically applied [n) to 
what has an emotional effect, exciting surprise, 
wonder, marvel, admiration, reverence, and awe ; 

1 As is quite intelligible, it is especially when an individua 
has been powerful or famous that the continuanue of his 
presence and effectiveness is commonly and quite spontaneously 
assumed. 

2 iff. mediaeval ideas of a more or less material soul (Telesio 
Bacon); cf. also the Jainlst views above, vol. vii. p. 4G8. 

3 Cf. the controversies between tlie dualistic and monistic 
systems, and the relation between polytheism and monotheism. 

4 See especially A. E. Crawley, The Idea of the Soul, I/mdon, 

E. S. Hartland, Ritual and Relief, do. 1914, pp. 36-160; 
I. King, The Development of Religion, New York, 1910, ch. vi. ; 
Marett, Threshold of Religion, pp. 13, 120fT.; Durkheim, p. 
192 fl.; J. E. Harrison, Themis, chs. iii. and iv. 
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and (b) to the unusual, impresHive, striking, and 
inexplicable examples of all kinds of causation. 
Religious, non-religious, an<l magical aspects are 
interwoven ; and everywhere the tendency is to 
diflerentiations (religious, moral, aesthetic, physical) 
which depend upon the current tradition. Know¬ 
ledge, and stock of categories. The psychological 
aspect of this * power ’ is more primary than the 
logical, and this is illustrated, e.ff., wnen a real 
(psychological) reverence for the ifjabbath leads to 
tabus wherein the (logical) question enters whether 
such-and-such an act does or does not break the 
Sabbath.^ There is an a priori readiness to recog¬ 
nize a mysterious or profound cause or a<;tivity 
outside the run of onliriary experience; increase 
of knowledge may seriously disturb the beliefs, by 
making the activities ‘natural,’ but a distinction 
must be drawn between the psychological tenden¬ 
cies and the particular heliefs which prevail. 
Hence, theories of naturism and the like do not 
really^ explain origins, but only show how the 
religious ideas could be engendered and brought 
to the birth. In like manner, theories of the trans¬ 
ition from polytheism to monotheism, or (as can 
be suggested in the case of India) to pantheism, ! 
overlook the important fact that the recognition j 
of a number of phenomena which can be classed j 
together and given one name, because they are ' 
similar in some one respect (e.f/., as being gods or 
spirits), logically implies an apprehension of some 
underlying undiHerentiated unity. It seems im¬ 
possible for the observer to draw any line objec¬ 
tively, save with the help of some prior presupposi¬ 
tions, and consequently it is necessary to admit , 
the prevalent and normal apprehension of some 
‘power,’ or the like, the nature or quality of which i 
is realized only when it is identitied, and that on 
the basis of current categories and in accordance 
with current thought—although the very act of 
categorizing or naming shapes the apprehension 
and interpretation and gives it a form. And, 
while continued comparison of the data of religion 
tends to weaken the barriers between the manifold 
manifestations of viana, etc., it is solely through 
the categories, diflerentiations, and distinctions 
that the prf)grcss of knowledge is possible, even 
though the underlying unity be ignored from time 
to time.' 

22 . Life and death.—Among other ideas which 
are presupposed and which rule and control human 
activity, conscious and unconscious, is especially 
that of the persistence or continuity of the indi¬ 
vidual. No rational description can be given of 
oneself or of others without implying it, even 
though the arguments which are conclusive proofs 
of existence after death to one man may make no 
impression on another whose personal experience 
and body of thought are difl'erent. But the con¬ 
viction, instead of being distinctively ‘religious,’ 
is one taken up by religion, regulated by it, and 
sometimes even abused. The firm conviction that 
death is merely the gateway into another realm, 
or that the imlividual cannot escape some sort of 
continuity of existence, is not in itself religious; 
it has justified barbaric cruelty and irrational 
practices, and in India religion is devoted partly 
to remedying the evils of rebirth.^ The wide pre¬ 
valence of initiation or of baptism ceremonies 
illustrates the tendency to prepare the individual 

1 The Dakota Indians, who boliove that the mysterious whirl¬ 

wind must i>e endowc*d ^^ith wakonda, proe’eed to associate 
with it analogous phenomena—e.j/., the fluUeririff moth, and 
Lhe ImfTalo i)ull pawinj; the earth and throwing up dust in the 
air (I. pp. 139f., 161). 

2 Differentiation tends to obscure the logical unity which is 
more obvious (a) on rudimentary levels of society, (ft) in particu¬ 
lar psv c;hlcal states (concentration, mystici.sm, etc.), and (c) as 
a result of any stringent comparison of the manifestations; but 
it does not follow that there was or is in existence an absolutely 
undifferentiated unity (cf. similarly p. 666», n. S). 


for a life of wliich bodily existence is only the 
prelude. Here the crucial point is not death, but 
the ceremony during his lifetime when the indi¬ 
vidual becomes an integral part of an enduring 
body—the group, brotherhood, society, church.^ 
The persistence of the individual is felt to be in 
some way ensured by becoming part of a larger, 
tangible, or intelligible unit. Wlio dies if his 
country lives? Now, death is the occasion of 
feelings of grief and distress (significantly rare, 
however, among tlie dying), of peace and sublimity, 
of doubt and uncertainty. Moreover, the life 
after death is also a matter of perfect assurance 
(allowing, among rudimentary and barbaric 
peoples, horrible sacrifice and callousness), and 
even an astonishing self-complacence (as Ixdng one 
of the ‘elect,’ and so forth). Again, the ‘next’ 
life has often hi'cn ri'garded as essentially a replica 
of the present, so that oven gods and men are 
thought to enjoy only a limited existence and not 
an eternal one. Thus, everywhere psychological 
and logical factors intermingle in the history of 
the ideas ; hut those which represent the ajtprenen- 
sion of a qualUalim ly difl’erent state are in every 
respect more vital th;in tliose which view the other 
world as a nicie ‘ super’-world. Indeed, the fact 
of some (jualitative dilference alone explains the 
analogical character of the results of the intuitions, 
exp(;iicnces, and feelings. It would be im[)Ossible 
to attempt a rational description of man unless 
there were fundamental psychical facts which 
transcend the ordinary concei)tions of ‘ this’ world. 
Concef)tions of ‘anot^ier’ or the ‘next’ world are 
imjxplicable unless man is already in touch with a 
larg(?r existence, and unless ‘this’ world, as he 
understands ami describes it, is the empirical 
description of some part, phase, or aspect of a pro- 
founder reality the full comprehension of which 
transcends human mental processes.® 

* 3 . Synopsis of the evidence.—(1) It is a common belief that 
the ‘soul’ (vital principle, etc.) can he, temporarily at least, 
seimrable from the body ; it can depart when a man dreams or 
is U1 ; it can be lost, enticed, or stolen ((?/i^, pt. il., Taftoo, ch. 
ii.). It can also be transferred ; hence the common idea of the 
‘external soul,' where a man believes himself to be secure as 
long as the ‘soul' is hidden or guarded in some safe, remote, or 
unknown spot ((»fl^, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, ii. yr)-278). 
The idea is akin (a) to the belief that one's name may be 
written, or a piece of one’s persoii {e.g., hair) or property left, 
In some holy place as an essential part of oneself and for one’s 
welfare, (ft) to the conviction (on a higher level of thought) that 
the soul can be entrusted to a saint or deity or be in his tyire 
(see a curious form of this in 1 S 2.')2»). Moreover, a man's life 
maj be intimately coriiiecteil with a tree, which becomes an 
* index’or ‘ sign' of life, indicating his strength, weakness, or 
death ; or, again, the weakling may he symbolically united with 
a tree to gain thereby something of its strength and vigour. 

(2) Trees, like animals, plants, and even inanimate objects, 
may he ascribed a ‘soul ’; deities may eat the ‘spiritual' part 
of the food-offerings presented to them, and utonsils may be 
broken (‘ killed ’)lin order that their ‘soul’ may accompany the 
dead. Animate and inanimate objects can contain a man’s 
‘external’ soul or his ‘twin’ soul; they can also be the vehicle 
of some power or spirit (see art. Frtihimhm). Both among men 
an<l among inanimate objects the ‘sjiint’ can he ceremonially 
transferred ; and it is necessary to distinguish between any 
object (human, etc.) viewed (a) as a vehicle, a representative of 
some power or spirit, or (ft) as the actual power itself.3 It Is 


I The practice of associating oneself with that which outlives 
one is ilfu.strated by the means whereby men endeavour to make 
their name ‘ live ’ (so notably in ancient Oriental thought), by 
building enduring works («.{/., a pyramid), by inscribing their 
name upon lasting objects, liy herieficent and other deeds, 
which will not soon be forgotten, and so forth. 

a The point of view (explicit or implicit) according to which 
(bodily) life is only ‘part’ of a larger existence represents a 
psychological and logical mppoeitio, ‘ unit ’ or ‘ universe of dis¬ 
course’ more comprehensive than that which confines itself 
only to ‘ this ’ world, and refuses to go beyond it consciously. 
K\ery description of ‘this’ worki at length shades off Into a 
theoretical account which goes far beyond actual knowledge, 
involves metaphysical probleius, and leaves out the prime fact 
—the development of the individual who has become conscious 
of the world. 

* For the transference cf. FL viii. [1897] 826 ft. ; J. H. Breasted, 
ilnc. Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1906-97, lit. 179, n. c ; Hartland, 
Ritxial and Belief, p. 56. 
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an especially oomiu'^n belief that the vital essence of some 
powerful being^ cam be found in ariything belonjfing to or associ¬ 
ated with him : hence the virtue of relics, the cTust from the 
tombs of samts, etc« Human life can be vitally bound up with 
animals, trees, lire, and inanimate objects, and the dead can 
reappear in another numan form (whether in the family or not) 
or in animal shape. But amid all these variations it is to be ob¬ 
served that, while the fetish tends to be of private and temporary 
value, the idol is ^'enerally the centre of a more permanent cult; 
and, while the spirit-guardian represents a relatively stable hut 
individual cult, the totem is rather the affair of the clan. The 
question of the stability and clientele of the sacred object is 
always important for the body of belicds and practices involved. 
A sacred object may be shared bv father and son, by mother 
and daughter, or by the whole family ,* it may be inherited, 
accepted by other families, or imposed upon them. There are 
many gradations between the purely individual cult of a spirit- 
guardian and the cult accepted by a confederation of clans or a 
whole people, between the most ephemeral of cults (cf. art. 
Momkntaky oons) and those which area fundamental part of a 
people’s life and thought. 

(3) Thus, the ideas of a ‘spiritual’ relationship between the 
individual and aoinetfunf) outside him are extremely variable, 
and ever> thing dejx'nds upon the social and logi<!al co-ordina¬ 
tion. Throughout, the ideas tend to overrule the crudely 
phy8i<'al or literal aspects. The beliefs are usually far from 
simple, and the common ideas of rebirth and re-incarnation 
make it diMicult to distinguish (n) the individual who will 
be reborn, and (ft) the maintenance of bis own individuality, 
which now seems to be partially admitted and now seems to 
bo entirely merged with the family or group. Sometimes the 
dead are supposed to rejoin some .sat-red stock or nucleus, 
os it were; and from birth to death the man is pcri<«lically 
In toufili with the ‘e.s.sence’ from which he came and to 
which he will return.i A great deal of evidence, it is true, 
might seem to support the theory of a primitive ignorance 
of paternil3’.2 On this theory there was a primitive belief that 
every birth was duo to supernatural causes ; every child was a 
‘spirit child.’ The theory implies the existence of an ajipropri- 
ate body of thought conncctiMl with it and outweighing the 
purely ^>h 3 siologdcal considerations. Now, the OT illustrates 
the explicit conviction that the Deity ciin restrain child-bearing 
or grant it (e.f)., On 15^ 16'^ 10 etc.), /.e. that the ‘ supernatural ’ 
considerations are stronger than the ‘natural.’ This co-exist¬ 
ence is in harmony with the evidence el.sewhere among rudi¬ 
mentary peoples.^ In fact, rites of puberty, initiation, marriage, 
and adoption indicate not only that cc-rtain physical aspects are 
not unknown, but that ‘ideas’ implic.itly predominate. So, 
also, the collective or social feeling which treats questions of 
parentage as secondary, provided the child is one of the group, 
does not necessarily point to ignorance of paternity, hut to the 
fundamental imjvortance of the ideas whii'h are implied in the 
social life. The theory of spiritual (’onception clearly assumes 
the predominance of regulating beliefs or convictions, but is 
needlessly hampered by the inference that the physiological 
facts were not known. The evulencc rather proves the signifi¬ 
cance of ideas which, on a higher level, become explicit and 
would be called ‘spiritual’; and, if rudimentary man thus falls 
Into line with the higher levels (cf,, e.g,, the OT), where the 
co-existence of physical and psj'^c.hical ideas is at once obvious, 
it has to be added that the greater importance of the ps.Nchicjil 
aspects appears not only in tlie prai-tices and beliefs relating to 
the dead, but even in totemism, where the totem and totem- 
clan may be said to be ‘ consubstantial’(cf. Durkheim, bk. ii. 
ch. viii.). Thus, even on the lower levels, the system of 
behaviour implies some system of ideas, which, however, has 
not yet become explicit, though we must describe it in such 

terni.s.4 

(4) The ideas of soul and spirit are extremely complex, but 
the 3 ' reduce themselves to a few fundamental principles; (a) 
there is no absolute individual—he is always bound up essenti¬ 
ally with something outside himself; (ft) he is constantly becom¬ 
ing conscious of a relation with something ‘ not himself,' 
stronger, vaster, more enduring — he is what one ma}"^ c*all 
‘ psychically incomplete,’ a part of some larger psychical whole; 
(c) the dillerence between life and death, between ‘ this ' world 


1 The religious and philosophical systems of India are especi¬ 
ally important for the different ways in which essentially similar 
ideas arc develo]»ed. 

For this see Hartland, Primitive Paternity, ch. i. ‘Spiritual 
Concejition,' cdi. ii. ‘ Magituil Practices'; Frazer, Totemism 
aiui Exogamy, iv. 01 ff., 1.^5. 

8 Cf., c.g., the corporeal and spiritual husbands of the Akamba 
women (Frazer, Totemisin and Exogamy, ii. 42;{ff., pt. i.. 
The Magic Art, ii. 317 f. ; see, furtlicr, Totemism and Exogamy, 

i. 530f., 670, il. 83, 90ff., iv. 287 ; Hartland, J'rim. Pat. i. 56, 

ii. 275 f., 278 ff. ; .Speiicer-Gillena, p. 2(5'); Spenccr-Gillen*’, p, 000 ; 
B. Sneticer, Eative Tribes of the N. Territory of Anstralia, 
London, 1914, p. 263ff.; and especially B. Malinowski, JJiAI 
xivi, [1916] 403 ff. 

4 Cf. above, §§ 6 , 9 (1). The complexity and inconsistency of 
ideas of life and soul, even among so rudimentary a people os 
the natives of Central Australia, emphasize the futility of any 
attempt to present a perfectly logical and co-ordinated picture 
of all their ideas. More important is the fact of their presence, 
the recurrence of similar types of problems on different levels 
(viz. Ill creationism, traducianism), and the necessity of a more 
mcthoilological treatment {e.g., of co-ordinating logically all the 
evidence together with modern knowledge and convictions). 


and the ‘other’or the ‘next,’ Is not absolute, and the ideas 
concerning these depend essentially' for their origin upon states 
of experience and their interpretation ; (d) finally, while the 
ordinary facts of sympathy, interest, and enthusiasm indicate 
the ease with which limits of space and time are felt to be 
removed wherever deep persoriaL feeling is aroused (viz. in 
reference to distant or past events, people, etc.), there is every¬ 
where a network or pattern of particular beliefs and convic¬ 
tions, conventions ana prejudices, categories and classifications, 
such that the particular character or expression of the under¬ 
lying feelings is thereby shaped and guided. There is an (logi¬ 
cally) a priori feeling of kinship and oneness with something of 
which one is a part; it is ready to bo evoked and shaped, hut it 
is shaped, limited, and obscured—usually inconsistently—by 
current clan, social, tribal, and national circumstances, and by 
the current body of thought. These determine man's * kinship ’ 
with the rest of mankind, with the ‘ lower ’ orders, or with 
nature. 

24. Analysis of the concept ‘God.’^ — (1) The 
widely (lin'ereiit conceptions touchiii*.^ the validity 
and content of the concejit ‘ God ’ prove the diffi¬ 
culty of making any statement that can be con- 
.sidered adec^uate. Wliat i.s most prominent is the 
characteristic conviction (feeling, doctrine, etc.) 
of a profoundly vital personal relationship between 
(he individual and an external transcendent 
Power (see § 18 ). But convictions of some relation¬ 
ship are wide-spread, and there is remarkable 
variation toucliing {a) that with which the indi¬ 
vidual i.s very intimately related, and (h) the 
ethical, .social, intellectual, aesthetic, and other 
ideas involved. Moreover, although the data of 
mysticism, ecstasy, and the like, point to a 
psychical state of such inten.se subjective value 
that the exjiericnce will bo felt to be ‘ divine,’ yet 
tbo common recognition of a dillerence between 
‘ true * and ‘ fahse ’ religion, prophetism, my.sticism, 
etc., forces the ne<!essity of distingui.shing between 
the subjective and the objective value of every 
such experience. Jfesides, the individual who 
feels a close and intimate relationship with an 
external protective Power does not necessarily 
regard it as a deity. Here the experience and 
tlie interpretation may tend to interact, and the 
various beliefs in the reality of spirit-guardian, 
genius, ancestral spirit, or deity combine essenti¬ 
ally similar types of experiemie with essential 
dillereiices of form and expression, which are obvi- 
ou.sly of great importance for the liistory of 
religion. The ordinary facts associate tlie human 
and the divine in such a way that a criticism of 
them may seem almost blasphemous, and this in 
itself is an indication that the depths of iiuman 
]>ersonality are concerned with the realities which 
the experiences involve. 

( 2 ) Moreover, the great concept involves ideas of 
causation, the manifestation 01 power, etc. The 
belief in a divine Power is typically in its etl'ectivo- 
ne.ss. This will commonly depend upon man’s 
behaviour, and will entail ideas, not of magic 
(automatic or mechanical working, coercion, com¬ 
pulsion), but of religdon (dependence, prayer, 
sacrifice, necessity of moral behaviour, etc.). 
While, on the one hand, the concept ‘God’ 
raises the question, What do men expect from 
their Deity ?, on the other hand, all important 
functions, operations, and departments of life and 
nature will often he attributed to a patron or 
effective power.* f^specially is this the case where 
men’s personal needs and intere.sts are coruierned ; 
this is true not merely of concrete activities {e.g., 
corn-goddesses), but also of those which we treat as 
alxstractions, but which none the less could be 
regarded as evident causes, sources, etc. {e.g., 
deities of piety, concord, righteousness). In tliis 
way we also obtain the results of continued obser¬ 
vation of operations, the classification and co¬ 
ordination of functions and proce.sses, the deter- 

1 See especially^ among recent literature, W. E. Hocking, The 
Meaning of Ood in Human Experience, London, 1912. 

2 Cf, the Roman indigitainenta (g.v.) ; also the genius perme¬ 
ating and actuating all that Is highly organized (see W. Warde 
Fowler, Bnman Ideas of Deity, London, 1914, p. 17 ff,). 
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mination of classes and cate^^ories, and the 
arran^^ement of the contents of the universe. By 
the side of this rudinient/iry ‘ logical ’ process is 
the more psydiedot^dcal tendency to respect, admire, 
and vcuierate significant operations and or| 4 [aniza- 
tions in the abstract, or the concrete objects or 
persons associated with or representative of them 
(cf. the Navy, Army, Church, etc.). Tlie psycho¬ 
logical aspect is also illustrated in the attitude to 
those wlio ‘ know ’ or ‘ do ’ (cf. the derivations of 
‘wizard’ and ‘fetisli’). Individuals of unusual 
personality or ability are outside tlie normal, and, 
as ire(|ueiitly seen in India, tend to be regarded as 
more or less divine. 'Die fusion of psychological 
and quasi-logical factors (potent and therefore 
divine, divine and therefore potent) has comjili- 
cated the history of men’s conceptions of the 
Deity. On the one hand, the attribution of deity 
to operations and processes of nature readily 
explains polytheistic features (gods of rain, sun, 
etc.) ; while, on the other hand, intense feelings of 
relationship encourage a monotheistic or rather a 
henotheistic attitude (as in the hymns of the 
Jiigveda), Consequently, gods of similar or related 
functions are easily associated, as also are the 
departmental and other gods of tribes or districts 
which coalesce or federate themselves. But, w hile 
the functional god is typically that and nothing 
more—and the problems involved are those of 
knowdedge and observation—the part played by 
feeling (e.f/., in the relations between peoples and 
their gods) has to be considered ; and, when the 
ods are felt to be personally related to man, 
epth of feeling forces the individual to co-ordinate 
his ideas, to consider the relation between this 
‘our’ god and the gods of causation, who are gods 
of function rather than of relationship. In this 
way men’s ideas of the universe and of the ulti¬ 
mate realities constantly have new and ditlercnt 
patterns which can be objectively compared and 
traced, and the vicissitudes of which would be 
inexplicable unless account w'ere taken both of the 
more lugi(ial processes of ordinary thought and of 
the more obscure problems of the immediate con¬ 
sciousness of some underlying reality (see § 25). 

(3) Moreover, the concept embodies ideas of co¬ 
ordination and the systematization of ideas of 
climax and limit. It ‘comi)letes’ the needs of 
feeling and reflexion ; it answers the grievous and 
perplexing exneriences of life and the deep-reaching 
questions of tne intellect. In this way concej)tions 
of ‘ God ’ (according to their nature) tend to satisfy 
human personality on all its sides, and they will 
respond to religious, moral, aesthetic, and intel¬ 
lectual demands. But everyw-here there arises 
the necessity of co-ordinating conceptions of ‘ God ’ 
with conceptions of nature, physical science, 
society, the State, etc. For, while, on the one 
hand, the conception inevitably concerns the ulti¬ 
mate facts and values of life, on the other hand, 
everywhere there is an absence of strict co-ordina¬ 
tion, and a man’s conception of God influences 
other conceptions, and vice versa. Viewed as an 
‘ ultimate’ concept, beyond which the mind cannot 
proceed, it involves ideas of extreme intensity and 
limit (as when the Psalmist speaks of the moun¬ 
tains and trees of God). It is then easy to regard 
it as expressing a superlative or infinite form of 
the ordinary and finite (5.^-, God as inlinite love, 
justice, etc.). By this linear, serial, or semi- 
matheraatical mode of thought the Deity has been 
regarded merely as a Superman, even as heaven 
has been thought of as a .superior copy of mundane 
life. But in all new religious experience the con- 
ce])t is typically transcendent, involving that 
which is qualitatively ditterent—that of which 
thought is a very imperfect representation—and 
compelling (charact.eristically) some systematic 


re-organization of one’s earlier body of thought. 
‘ Linear ’ development i.s an aid to thought, but it 
does not answer the ex})ericnce wdiere a new* stage 
of con.sciou.sness forces a development of the whole 
body of thouglit, comparable in some case.s {e.g.^oi 
‘ conversion ’) to the more or less drastic develop¬ 
ments of organisms. The ‘linear’ symbol does 
not explain that awakening and new vi.sion wdiieh 
justify the conception of a ‘transcendent’ God; 
and only an undiscerning comj)arison will suggest 
to tlie outsider that the ideas concerning a buiueme 
Being are ‘ constructions ’ made up of everyday 
sensuous experience (cf. § 16 [ 2 ]). It is preci.sely 
when one considers the relationship between 
human per.sonality and the meaning of the concept 
that the problems of each are .seen to be inter¬ 
related, and wdtli both are interwoven the problems 
of the development of ordinary life and thought. 

(4) It is evident that the dcveUipinent of prruonality in its 
totality and that of the conception itself are interconnoi-ted. 
Group-totemisni is in re in liarinony with the wiidevelopod 
ideas of individuality aiiionjf rudimentary peoples, whereas the 
individual totem or spirit-pnardian, althoujjh it is a man’s 
private possession, is on the road to become a personal Dt'ity— 
at the same time as the man’s own personality is becoming more 
markeii.* There is an inter-relation between a man’s person¬ 
ality and his conception of the universe and its ultimate reali¬ 
ties. It is true that he may fail to reco^fiiize any ultimate 
authority outside himself, hut this phase cannot be permanent, 
(’haracti'ristic of relij^ion is the recogriition of an external 
Po ver pi'rtmnally interested in the individual; and, conse¬ 
quently, from both the psycholotfical and the metaphysical 
points of view, this phase, tojfether with the ideas of the ‘ fall 
of Lucifer’ type, will require a closer criticism (see below, 
p. 688‘*, n. 2). 

25. Social - religious development.* —( 1 ) The 
grow'th and difl'erentiation of fjociety, it.s internal 
development, and the relation betw'een difl’ercnt 
societies combine to shape the development of 
religion. The religious ideas extend to all that 
is for the preservation of existence; hence food- 
supply, livelihood, trade, war, and government are 
commonly found associated with religious ideas 
(§ 6 [ 1 ]). ]5ut, when there is a dillerentiation )je* 

tween the religious and thenon-religiou.s, the modern 
inquirer is hampered because he may be (jituhaps 
uncon.sciously) sw^ayed by some difl’erentiation 
law and religion) which is not recognized by the 
society under consideration, or he may fail to 
observe another particular mode of dillerentiation 
{e.g.y magic and religion). Tliroughout the history 
of religion there has been no continuous, orderly, 
logical development; periods of greater cohesion 
ami unification of thought have alternated with 
periods of greater incoherence and incompatibility. 
There are, however, some typical features of 
importance for the trend of thought, arul these can 
be sketched in outline. Specialism of function, 
with its inevitable disintegrating efl'ect upon the 
collective social thought, occurs when, instead of 
a group as a whole officiating in some solemn 
ceremony, special individuals or representatives 
areemployea. In the Kei Islands, e.g.y girks are 
chosen and must submit to extraordinary restric¬ 
tions for the beneflt of a trading expedition ; but 
else wdiere tabus and re.strictions of a sympathetic 
and telepathic character are frequently imposed 
upon a people as a whole {GlPy pt. i., The Magic 
Arty i. 126 fl*., and pt. ii., Tadoo, cli. iv. §4). In 
Central Australia each clan performs ceremonies 
for the increase of the totem (if edible), whereas 
in the north, where the organization is more 
advanced, a headman wdll officiate, and he assumes 
the responsibilities and privileges of the group. 

1 See {( 8, and cf. Frazer, Totemiain atid Exogamy, iii. 462 ff. 
The sense of personality was vai^aer among: the Romans and the 
Semites than among: the Greeks, and in Huddhism one may 
observe the absem-e of a personal God (from the theistio point ol 
view) and of distinctive individualism. 

3 An Interesting: attempt to work out the ‘ psychologflcal 
history of the development of mankind’ is made by VV. Wundt, 
Elements of Folk Psychologyy tr. E. L. Schaub, London, 
1916. 
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Now, wen of elevated position are commonly ielt 
to be psuchically superior, and those to whom 
important or vaJliable ])Owep are ascribed tend to 
iicqiiiro position and authority. Such individuals, 
all the world over, have a significance which is 
both psychical (because of the ideas entertained 
of them) and material (because of their actual 
abilities); and in this way the autliority acquired 
by the ‘magician’ or any other potent individual 
and the powers ascribed to chiefs, kings, and other 
authorities are factors that are continuously at 
work in the history of society and thought (see 
especially pt. i., TAe dfagic Art, i.). 

(2) The Central Australian totem-group that 
ofliciates for the increase of its totem {e.g,, the 
emu) stands to tlie rest of the tribe like some 
departmental god (viz. emu-god) on another level. 
The group is almost wholly debarred from tasting 
the totem-food, except on the occasion of the 
ceremony. But among the Dieri it is the headman 
of the seed-totem group who is effective, and who 
boasts of being the stay of life ; while on higher 
levels not only are there gods especially associated 
with particular departments of nature, but the 
firstfruits will be the property of the god or his 
representative, the priest. In this development of 
the different constituent features of the once simple 
cult the office of headman, or of the man selected 
for his powers, readily be(!omes hereditary ; and 
frequently there are religious rulers, chieis with 
priestly powers, or priests with secular authority 
—a circumstance which soon leads to rivalries 
between religious and secular classes. Meanwhile, 
the chief’s abode and the sacred place are most 
closely asjsociated, and the claims of the palace (or 
the king) and of the temple interact in the history 
of taxation, of royal and priestly regalia and 
ceremonial, and of the structure of the buildings, 
of the pe.rsonncl, and the pantheon. It is in the 
course of such social development that initiation 
ceremonies are no longer for the group as a whole ; 
they are for special classes, or for entrance into 
brotherhoods, sects, gilds, or secret societies (<7.-11.). 

The development from totem-species to the single specimen, 
or to an image of it, is easy, and the anthropomorphic treat¬ 
ment of the object can turn the latter into the god of the tribe 
or district. Conversely, although gods with remarkable animal- 
elements in their cults or mytlis are not necessarily derived 
from totems, sometimes the ancestry can be clearly traced (cf. 
Frazer, Totemism arui Exogamy, ii. 19 fT.). Further, a very 
significant but as yet obscure development is that of ideas of 
roup-marriage (§ 9 (IJ), Sometimes the men of one group will 
ave marital rights over the women of another, and these may 
be exercised before a woman marries away. Hut elsewhere there 
has been the jits priimM noctis —the claim asserted not by a 
proup, blit by a local head or representative, or by a priest (who 
is the representative of the god)—or there has been a pre¬ 
liminary aedication to the god. It Is conceivable therefore that 
the earlier rights of the group were taken over by a representa¬ 
tive (a) of the group, or {b) of the group’s deity, and that the 
custom on She higher levels is connected with what is found on 
the lower. That the custom has a primary psychical explana¬ 
tion is suggested also by the law of the Council of Carthage in 
398, on which cf. EBrO xv. 69.3. 

(3) Wliere a group and its sacred object (totem 
and totem-group, god and tribe) practically form, 
as it were, a single unit (§ 7 [2]), the selection of a 
representative (headman, priest, king) would tend 
to disturb it. The effect of the development is 
illustrated in the varying relations between a 
people or land, a ruler or priest, and the god or 
gods. The intermediary is the representative of 
the people before the god, or vice versa ; and in 
the religions of China, Egypt, and Babylonia there 
are many examples of the consequences. More¬ 
over, the king is often regarded os the source of 
the people’s prosperity and is responsible for 
disa.sters. Ho is tne central figure, and therefore 
there are tabus to protect and safeguard him ; he 
may be kept in seclusion or supplemented by a 
secular partner. In fact, the repre.‘<entative indi¬ 
vidual, Icing or priest, is su essentially associated 


with processes in the universe that his death way 
be a .‘-’ort of cosmical catastrophe. Hence it may 
be thought necessary to ensure that he is always 
vigorous, and even to kill liim before liis powers 
weaken.^ The ‘divine’ cliief.s or kings are of 
cosmical significance, like the Brahman priests 
el.'^ewhere; hence these visible and accessible 
functionaries exercise a great influence over the 
course of thought. As ethical ideas prevail, such 
men must pos.se.ss moral attributes; and, when 
things go wrong, they — like all representative 
individuals and functionaries — are the obvious 
and most tangible scape-^^^oats.^* Throughout 
there is interaction between ideas of the effective 
gods (the ultimate realities) and the very human 
repre.sentatives, incarnations, and the like; men’s 
ideas of the gods are swayed by the good or bad 
behaviour of these individuals as truly as, in course 
of social development, concejitions of tlie moral 
nature of the universe are influenced by the good 
or evil wliich men find in their environment. 

(4) Intercourse with other groups, the rise of a 
central authority, and the vicissitudes of history 
invariably force movements in religious thought. 
The local god, the chief, and the di.strict find 
their parallels in the national Igod, the king, and 
the land ; there are units within a larger unit, and 
complications arise in the effort to co-ordinate the 
various gods of the local districts and of the whole 
area. Tliis co-ordination can be regarded as one 
of (convictions, idea.s, etc. The local gods, patron 
deities, and saints (cf. the Muhammadan ivalls) are 
felt to be near at hand, and directly interested in 
their small circle—like the local chief ; and often, 
while a land, viewed from without, seems polythe¬ 
istic, the average individual is henotheistic. The 
problems of co-ordinating the local cults are illus¬ 
trated in the relation between the Israelite Jahwch 
and the Baals, the Muhammadan Allah and the 
walls, or tlie Deity and the saints and Madonnas 
in Roman Catholic lands. When the local being 
was identified with the national god, the result 
wa.s partly to drag the latter down to the popular 
level, partly to elevate the former, and partly also 
to remove the former away from popular venera¬ 
tion to the court and temple. In the many vicissi¬ 
tudes that occur, and in the ebb and flow of ideas, 
there are coriqilex problems (n) of the psychological 
consequencces for the individual who.se sacred l^ing 
had once been ‘ personally ’ related to him, and (6) 
of the quasi-logical developments of doctrines ami 
theories of tlie gods. Personal experiences and 
the theories of tne universe and the gods have to 
be adjusted to each other. Especially significant 
are the vicissitudes of the intimate relationship 
between the gods and their representative indi¬ 
viduals ; for, although the latter are, properly 
speaking, subordinate to the former, yet, becau.se 
they are visible, accessible, and more ‘ real ’ than 
the un.seen jiower.s, there is a tendency to regard 
them as actual gods (cf. GB^, pt. i., The Magic Art, 
i. .397, 4Ul). This tendency is in harmony with 
the readiness of all individuals with functions and 
powers to ignore their subordinate position and 
(when they become increasingly conscious of their 
value) to be a law unto themselves. The data 
point to profound vicissitudes in the beliefs and 
convictions of the men concerned, and are of the 

1 This is the motif ot the Golden Bough ; see Frazer, Totemism, 

IL 629f., 608; GR^, pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. 5, 322, pt. iii., The 
Dying God, London, 1911, ch. ii. Although the remarks above 
are not everywhere applicable os a whole, they refer to inter¬ 
related bodies of ideas which recur, in one form or another, 
almost universally. 

2 Hence, in the development of society, one of the most difll- 
cult of problems is to fix responsibility and determine Just 
conceptions of responsibility. Such problems are much less 
serious in undeveloped communities, where there is little differ¬ 
entiation of function and religious ideas are not separated from 
social life. 
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first importance for any attempt to deduce the 
nature of the ultimate realities (see § 32 [ 2 ]). 

(f)) The necessity of maintaininff the unity and security of 
every group, tribe, and people explains the various means that 
are taken (e.flf., in rites of afloption). ideas outweigh purely 
physical or material (ionsiderations. There is a deep-seated 
feeling that powerful representative indivirtualsshould l>e ai)Ove 
chance and change ; hence there are imiunierahlc practices and 
beliefs which refer to their immortality, rebirth, re-incarnation, 
etc., while, later, attention is directed not to the individual, 
but to the stability of the function, agency, or office. If tfie 
death of the semi-divine king was more or less a cosmical 
disaster, royal marriage'^ and births, too, had a national or even 
greater sigruticance for current thought, and ideas of increase 
and growth were associated (in an undifferentiated sort of way) 
with the course of nature generally. Moreover, the superior 
significance of representative individuals explains the early 
imjiortance atlaclied to their participation in religious cere- 
monies—c.j/., in solemn acts of confession. Hence, also, the 
greater interest attached to records, ritual, hymns, etc., relating 
to them, and to the careful preservaiion of them(cf. the priestly 
hymns of the Riffueda, Uuhylonian ritual, and penitential hymns) 
While the life and thought of the ordinary people are generally 
colourless, with few distinctive features, the representative and 
other outstanding individuals leave tiieir mark upon a peojile’s 
history, although they, in their turn, are far more subject to 
change than the ordinary level of tliought whieh pursues its 
way, rejecting what it cannot assimilate and rehabilitating, 
though no doubt in a new form, beliefs and practices which 
well-meaning prophets and reformers had sought to eradicate. 

26 . Eras of crisis and transition.- ( 1 ) As the 
vicissitudes which we hav(‘ been break up 

the social or national unity, with it disappears the 
congruence of thought. I'lie loss of colh'ctive feel¬ 
ing and the absence of a ft eling of harmony of 
aims and interests proceed uitli a great 

increase of iiuliviilualism. Individualism is already 
present in some degree where there are individual 
totems or spirit-guardians, or where the man has 
his own protective genius and docs not share that 
which either is common to the groun or is tended 
by a recognized representative. But the ditl'eren- 
tiation of society, labour, intellectual and all other 
work, steadily increases the lieterogeneity of con¬ 
victions, modes of thought, interests, etc. ; and, as 
it disintegrates the thought of blie environment as 
a whole, there is tlie more urgent need for some 
new strong unifying imimlses. Now, there is 
always a logical relation.ship between the character 
of a people and their religious convictions; thus 
one may note the combination of fanaticism, 
gloominess, and fear of divine anger both among 
tlie barbarous Assyrians and among the fiery 
zealots of early Arabia, And, as regards indi¬ 
viduals, the psychology of Calvinist and Puritan, 
of a Francis of Assisi and a Lutlier, of a Paul and 
a Jolin, of a llosea and an Isaiah, illustrates 
varieties of religious character Avhich will he even 
more varied, though naturally of very dillerent 
value, whenever individualism becomes excessive. 
In other words, where tlicre is exce.ssive individual¬ 
ism, there is every o^)portunity for markedly 
difierent varieties of religious and other strongly 
subjective convictions, and also for a dangerous 
amount of extremeness, which at other times 
would be checked and sunmessed by the great 
body of average thought. The exj)eriences, ideas, 
etc., will always he subjectively impressive, but 
there will he no coherent hotly of objective thought 
whereby to test their real value. 

( 2 ) In the disorganization that ensues coherence 
of social life and of the fundamental ideas gives 
way to an incoherence which has a disturbing 
eftect upon the religious conditions. The early 
social-religious beliefs and practices lose both their 
practical and their traditional authority ; religion 
tends to be severed from life and is often mechanical 
or magical. Scepticism, agnosticism, and pessim¬ 
ism find fertile soil ; and the nee<ls once nourished 
by the current religion now atrophy or find other 
supplies. Old beliefs return, foreign and incom¬ 
patible ones are admitted, fanaticism and supersti¬ 
tion balance trustful faith and a new spirituality. 
The vision shifts to the ‘next’ world, or it ignores 


it—only the ‘visible’ is real; there is a deeper 
insight into social conditions and a freer attitude 
to sacred things. Amid many extreme tendencies 
in all directions there will he found dangerous 
excesses (cf. tlie frightful human sacrifice of the 
Aztec.s, gross licentious cults, irrational and 
suicidal tabus), which, like all features that are 
incapable of development or persistence, are not 
to he regarded as typical of normal religion or 
life. 

(3) Meanwhile there is a general levelling. The 

divisions whicli had disturbed the earlier solidarity 
are blurred, the privileges of the few are claimed 
by the many and become less distinctive, and ex¬ 
clusive ideas are coniinon property and are popu¬ 
larized. In Egypt, e.f/,, the belief in a life aBer 
death, once demanded on behalf of the king, was 
extended to onlinary men ; it invidved their recog¬ 
nition of the moral reipiirements t)nce imposed 
ujx)!! the monarclis, hut at the same time the belief 
was loaded with poj>urar sanerstition. The general 
ellect of the transitional pro-jess with its ‘seculari¬ 
zation ’ (;an he seen in the hi.story of the drama, of 
certain toys the bull-roarer), and of games. 

The traces of a foundation-sacrifice have been 
found in the game ‘London Bridge is broken 
down, and echoes of grim rites lingered on in tlie 
stories of wells and woods which it was dangerous 
to ])ass. European folk-lore has thus jueserved 
remains of old barbaric religion ; and elsewhere 
traces of earlier organized cultures can he recog¬ 
nized by their incompatibility with the currmit 
systems of thought.^ Thus, too, the great gods 
among rudimentary peoples may sometimes be the 
last fragments of earlier and even more advanced 
cultures ; and, where the religious vicissitudes can 
be traced over many centuries (as in the East), 
eon.siderahle complexity of beliefs and practices is 
caused by the recurring periods of decay and new 
growth. 

(4) The factors which, taken by themselves, 
would make for change and disintegration, and 
those which, by themselves, would lead to con¬ 
servatism and stagnation, interplay and produce 
new growths, the inauguration of new ages, periods, 
cyele.s, etc. They involve a harmony or the deepest 
ideas, and thus alfect the history of religion. 
Characteristic of every new harmony and solidarity 
is the religious spirit by wdiich, first, individuals 
and then w hole peojiles are stimulated and under- 

o develojmieiit. When, as in the histoiy of 

udaisni, Buddhism, and Christianity, the religion 
of exceptional individuals becomes that of a people, 
it must adapt itself to many dillerent cla-sses, 
minds, dispositions, and need.s. The tendenev 
tlien is for the religious and other aspects of life 
and thought to liecome liarnionious, an adjustment 
is made betw een new and old, and the religion is a 
socialized one, as distinct from the tlieosophical, 
ethical, or philosophical cults of select minds.* 
Everywhere these transitional periods are pro¬ 
foundly sipiilicant both for inaividuals and for 
peoples. The line of development is not necessarily 
snapped ; a land will undergo periods of new re¬ 
organization, as, e.g.f in India and in early Baby¬ 
lonia and Egypt. On the other hand, the teaching 
of the Israelite prophets apparently caused a 
drastic revolution in the old Hebrew religion, 
whereas Babylonia and Egypt sought to sati.sfy 
their unrest by a conscious and artilicial return to 
the conditions of a happier and distant past. 
Centuries later, one line of development ceases 

I Cf., e.g.^ W. H. R. Rivera, The Todas, London, 1906, 
p. 462 ff. 

* It is now a reliffion which the diverse minds of the social 
body can understand and elaborate; the whole environment 
thus receives a new stimulus, althoujfh the steps from the Ideals 
of individuals to the practifuil mx ial-religious results In the 
environment os a whole may aeciu Ut mark a retroifression. 
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with Kal»bii)icHl Judaism, \vl)ile a fresli ^rowtii 
he^^ins witli Cliiistiaiiity ; but b')th passed outside 
tlie land of their Ijoiiie, The rise of Ishliii is 
virtually a new bej^innin", just as Arabic itself 
represents the ‘proto-Semitic’ lanjjjua^e more 
closely tlian <lo any of the other lan^nia«^"es. After 
many centuries of the old native religions, after 
Hebrew ethical monotheism, Hellenistic sym^ret- 
ism, and the conllicts between Rabbinical Judaism 
and the youn;j^ Cliristianity, there is seen a new 
reli<,Mon. It is in harmony with the psychology 
and cultural level of the people as a whole, and is 
thus in contrast both to earlier Jewish and Christ¬ 
ian doctrine, which was above their level, and to 
(he remarkable syncretism which in fact appealed 
only to the educated and governing classes. The 
new religion re-introduced God (Allah), not new 
conceptions of (iod or new developments in earlier 
ideas. Yet, although Islam thus begins at an 
earlier point than .Judaism or (Jiristianity, it 
speedily developed beyond the grasp of poj>ular 
tliought; and, although the lands were, as a whole, 
culturally below the level of the earlier ages, 
Islam qui(d<ly reached a high level, since it was 
able to utilize in some measure the theological and 
)hilosophical work of (iieek and (Christian thinkers, 
n such vicissitudes (illustrated in other ways in 
India and China) there is a recurrence of similar 
steps, (hough under dillererit circumstances, and 
the earlier stage of a (chronologically) later religion 
can be more advaivced, in certain respects, than a 
later stage of an earlier one; just as, in the 
psychical growth of the individual, the youth will 
certainly represent an earlier stage than his mature 
parents, but in various res[)ects may be more 
advanced, lienee the danger of unchecked com¬ 
parison and of facile theories of evolution, ami the 
necessity of a deeper analysis of the content of 
religious thouglit (se<! § 4 [3]). 

27. The advance of thought.—(1) Throughout, 
the social-religious development can bo sugges¬ 
tively viewed in terms of thought, the organiza¬ 
tion and disorganization of every social body corre- 
8])onding to tliat of the implicit or explicit ideas 
which prevail (<5 7 [IJ). That there has been 
some great advance is shown {a) by the fact that, 
even though cultures and civilizations disappear 
and sweeping reforms fail, the apparent retrogres¬ 
sion is not without traces of the benelicial inllu- 
ence of the preceding stage. Moreover, {b) 
although theriomorphic and low anthropomort)hic 
cults may be prominent in times of decadence or 
relapse, there is not that characteristic totemism 
which is essentially pre-anthropomorphic (§ 8). 
Again, (c) the serious crises and hard vicissitudes 
have j)ut the current ideas to the test and have 
compelled practical, adequate, and acceptable so¬ 
lutions of the difficult problems of life and thought. 
(\)nscqucntly the recurrem e of similar types of 
belief and practice is signilicant, and more especi¬ 
ally when the old reappears in some new form— 
the new testifying to the positive progress of 
thought. The crises that bring scepticism and 
despair also bring new faith and hope, and the 
history of religion is the repeated justilication and 
re-exjuession of old values (§ 33 [2j). The death of 
a member of a totem sj^ecies was to be deplored ; 
but, when a single animal was venerated, the 
death was then a catastrox)l\e, until in some way 
in ideas of rebirtVv or re-incarnation) the 
disturbance of beliefs was remedied. But the former 
case, with its less disastrous consequences, belongs 
to a lower stage ; and, in like manner, endogamy, 
N\ ith its good and bad consequences of close grouj)- 
solidarity, is relatively lower than exogamy, which 
;it once brought new and often difficult problems. 
The problems become more complex as life and 
thought develop ; they take new forms and require 


new solutions in harmony witli tlie thought of the 
time. At one stage there is a natural relation 
between the group and its sacred being ; and, 
when this is viewed as an automatic or mechanical 
condition, it is psychologically harmful—it is 
‘ magic.’ But at another stage it is God who 
graciously chooses man, and who uses him as His 
instrument; the ideas are more advanced, and 
there is a logical deve]oj>ment which, whatever be 
the ultimate rtialities, is extremely important both 
for deducing their nature and for the study of the 
human mind. There is a continuity between 
rudimentary and higher religions no less than 
between the did’erent stages of the individual mind 
(§ I7fl-)- There is an ever more conscious aware¬ 
ness of current beliefs and praetices, and reflexion 
ean make explicit wdiat had been implicit in 
behaviour. 

‘ Uedeniptiori, substitution, purification, atoninpf blood, the 
jrarnipnt of rifrhtpousno.ss, are all terms which iu some sense go 
back to anti(pie ritual.' * 

Rudimentary religion already accustomed men 
to facts of self-control, self-denial, the sacritice of 
valued objects, the forgiveness of sins, and atone¬ 
ment. Already the road was taken for the later 
deepening of ideas of mutual interdependence, 
.sacrifice, and the relationship between man and 
the iiniver.se. In mimetic and other ceremonies 
man represenU mI sacred beings, or acted a rebirth 
ora resurrection ; on higher levels the imitation is 
(lelinitely in the spiritual realm, and the ideas of a 
new life are worked out in the world of thought. 
At one stage men fight, clad with the symbols of 
totem or god; they light as or /or the god. 
Later the principles and ideals associated with 
their sacred Being are more exi>licitly recognized. 
Men acted and behaved as though there was a life 
after death before they discussed the nos.sibility 
and embarked upon speculation. In Egypt the 
Pharaoh lived again because Osiris came l)ack to 
life, while the ordinary man subsequently found 
safety in identifying himself with a saving god.'-^ 
Identiliimtion, whether as ritual, imitative be¬ 
haviour, etc., or as the vivid realization of thought 
and the exi)erien(;ing of a belief, is profoundly elec¬ 
tive, and t>oints the way to both religion and magic. 
Mental concentration, absorption, and surrender 
lead to results subjectively final, thought and the 
absolute conviction of reality become one, and 
hence every religion is hostile to what is felt to be 
an irreligious attitude to or treatment of the great 
truths. 

(2) Where life and thought are in harmony, the 
profound conce[)ts have each a sufficiently similar 
meaning. But widely difl'erent conceptions —c.<7., 
of the term ‘God’—will represent a very secon¬ 
dary stage, because the terms must previously have 
be(;n used to denote that which was distinctive and 
which had a certain identity of meaning for all 
concerned. Only as complexity of life and thought 
increases do the diflerences in meaning and aj)pli(;a- 
tion have serious con.sequences ; arul it is only in 
those periods where the religious and non-religious 
concepts hei^orne harmonious that the varied aspects 
of life and thought are in a state of equilibiinm. 
The presence of some body or system of thought 
at one time guides and regulates, and at another 
it represses. It is weak or lacking at critical 
periods of the development of both individuals and 
leoples. Then it is that men, being without the 
lelp of a system tested by past experience, are at 
the mercy of ideas—new, original, extreme, and 
outside the limits of what liad been normal. The 
nature ol personal experience is proiountWy varied, 
and of great subjective signihcance, whatever be 
its value for the environment. The less normal 

1 W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.^, p. 439. See, generally, O. Gallo¬ 
way, The Principles of Religious Development^ London, 1909. 

a G. F. Moore, Uist. of Religions, i. 174,194. 
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experiences and convictions which abound at the 
critical periods resemble the rarer examples at 
other times, wlien, instead of a prevailing disloca¬ 
tion and incoherence of life and thought, there are 
relatively few individuals out of touch with the 
^'stem and conventional thought of their day. 
That men of conspicuous religious and other genius 
are not always normal {i.e. not in harmony with 
tlie average life and thought) is well known ; and 
for the science of human nature it is .significant 
that {a) the great figures to whom the world’s 
thought is indebted often had unmistakable human 
frailties and shortcomings, even of a sort that 
shock the average ‘conventional ’ thought, and that 
{b) the ‘ religious ’ life itself is characteristically 
described as a constant struggle and light. 

(3) Keligious and all deep experience points to 
profoiirider realities than ordinary human thought 
can realize; and in fact the institution of special 
individuals (priests), places, and seasons is due 
partly to the necessity of regulating man’s life 
in a socially beneficial manner, so as to adjust 
ordinary life and the consciousness of some over¬ 
powering ultimate truth. Did not religion express 
some realization of what was felt to be over¬ 
whelmingly vital, it is impossible to find an 
explanation of the facts ana the vicissitudes of 
religion, or of the relation between them and man’s 
knowledge of the universe. 'I'he nxire intense 
experiences are the basis of reflexion, and they 
develop the experiences of others. The great 
religious works represent a limit or height which 
men continue to find stimulating and satisfying to 
feeling and thought, to aspirations and ideals. 
They are intelligible because of the similarity of 
mems psychical nature ; they are supreme because 
they are not surpassed. The religious aspects 
continue to appeal, and, although there can be a 
phra.seology which makes them lose their value, 
because they belong to a dillerent world of know- 
ledge and thought, yet by looking beneath the 
letter it may be possible—by the comparative and 
psychological methods—to recover the spirit. So, 
too, rude savage ritual may prove to embody an idea 
which can bo appreciated, though not necessarily 
tolerated, in the form which it takes. Similar 
experiences and periods understand and interpret 
each other; and the fundamental psychical simi¬ 
larity of all men accounts for the similarity in the 
great recurring ideas and in the convictions of the 
ultimate realities, and allows the possibility of a 
certain genuine process of re-interpretation and 
reshaping of old beliefs. But mere archaizing ora 
mechanical return to the old—as in Babylonia and 
Egypt—is decadence, whereas the recovery of the 
real psychical value of the old and its restatement 
in accordance with the progress of knowledge, mark 
an advance, and correspond to what has happened 
in the history of religion.^ By the comparative 
and other methods the religions can be brought 
into one focus, and the inquirer can go, not only 
to the great orthodox or classical utterances (Bible, 
Talmud, (Qur’an, Vedanta, etc.), but also to the 
experiences, tendencies, and all the facts of man s 
psychical nature which lie beneath them, and 
explain their origin, acceptance, and persistence. 
In this way the relationship between a sacred 
book and the environment which found in it its 
highest truths is replaced by that betw'een the 
re-interpretation of it and the modern environment. 
In other words, the positive advance of religious 
thought W always part of that of the total world 
oi thought in which it ia embedded ; and it 


remains, therefore, to turn to some points in the 
relation between religious and non-religious 
thought. 

(4) Psychological comparison, it will be noticed, brings a 
reconsideration of the old familiar topology and symbolism of 
Scripture. There arc fundamental similarities relating to a 
past or future Golden Age, an Armageddon and Last Judgment, 
and especially to the re-appearance of popular heroes and 
religious saviours—an avatar^ Huddha, or Messiah. Moreover, 
not only are there similar j>sychological experiences among 
those who are conscious of a mission, hut they are not un¬ 
naturally influenced, consciously or suhconsciou.sb', by suc^ 
knowledge as they have of their predecessors.! And, os regards 
the OT and the N't, psychological as well as historical simi¬ 
larities {e.fj., the .SufTenrig Servant and the Crucified Ciinst) 
enhance the familiar insistem n in the history of (Jhrisiianity 
upon the connexion hptv\een the NT and the ‘Messianic' 
passages in the OT ; and this interconnexion is of supreme 
importance for man’s religious nature, as apart from l he 
historical data which, in the case of the OT, are entirely 
problematical, and, in the case of the NT, stand in need of 
criticism Further, observation of and reflexion upon the 
recurrence of similar types of events liave suygested the notion 
of cycles or world'i»enods. Yet there is always the demand 
for something permanent, and the Scriptural identification of 
Alpha and Omega symbolizes a common intuitive feeling of 
duration or conlinuitv underlying development, of permanence 
in spite of change. It may perhaps he regarded as the counter¬ 
part in time of the idea of the One and the Many in sjiace. 
Although modern evolutionary ideas seem to favour a ‘linear’ 
movement, there is no single line of jirogress continually shedding 
old beliefs and truths, and leaving behind what is outgrown. 
In history, loo, the most revolutionary changes appear less 
drastic when a sutiiciently long view is taken, and a continuity 
is discovered beneath the dislmiation of life and thought. 
What is fundamental is the readiness of the mind to discover 
continuity, permanence, unity, and structure; and, while 
religion involves an apprehension and conception of an ultimate 
reality which is superior to all catastrophes, the vicissitudes of 
history and know ledge in the past have never caused more than 
relatively temporary disturhances of the convictions. Only in 
8U»'h unity and continuity has man been able to find a practical 
working solution of his difficulties and problems ; and, since the 
religious view of Die universe claims to he the nearest to reality, 
it is necessary, therefore, to note some features in the vicia- 
situdea of the religious and non-religious conceptions. 

IV. Religious AM) non-hkligious thought, 
28. The differentiation of thought.—(1) The 
foreL^oing sectiun.s would, at tliia point, be 
proiierly followed by some aeeouut of the steps 
which lead from the more rudimentary stages of 
thought to the highly ditlereiitiated and sneeial- 
ized thought of moilern life (see §6 [1] ad Jin.), 
But it must sullice to say that the comparative 
study of religion not merely aflects the ethical, 
theological, and pbilosuphical ideas of the inquirer ; 
it also leads insensibly and logically to the com¬ 
parative study of ethics, theology, philosophy, 
etc. The typical prevailing religious beliefs and 
practices imjily principles, ideas, and convictions 
which become explicitly recognized and shaped ; 
they represent the experience, observation, and 
reflexion of men of dillerent teniperaments and at 
various stages of the history ot thought. As a 
result of continued application of the comparative 
method similar fundjimental and prevailing prin¬ 
ciples and ideas can be traced underlying the 
dillerent religious, ethiifal, theological, and pliilo- 
80]>lucal expressions. Such are, e.gr., the presup¬ 
positions or the conscious convictions of the indi¬ 
vidual’s continuity, of his intimate relationship 
with something grander and more permanent than 
his brief bodily existence, and of a onene.ss under¬ 
lying the many various difl’erentiated aspects or 
divisions of life and thought. Only in the light of 
such unity can one gain any rational conception of 
the many complex temperamental and other varia¬ 
tions and divergences of thought; these find their 
logical basis, not in any ultimate heterogeneity, 
but in proce.s.se8 of difl'erentiation with develop¬ 
ments in various specialistic, diverging, and indi¬ 
vidualistic directions. 

\% the comparallve 
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Involved the rarer psychical states where the individual has 
intense convictioriH of a deeper and profotinder self, of the On" 
behind the Many, of the Reality beneath all phenomena, or o 
the Ultimate Truth as set forth in his relij^ious beliefs. Th 
state is always exceedingly impressive and potent; and, all th 
world over, means are taken to induce it artiflc’ally. At 
higher stage of development the passage from the more normi 
stiito to the rarer is considered more carefully, with a mon 
conscious recognition of the roads, the goals, and the resnltjs 
In Indian and Buddhist thought, in particular, the problem 
have been diligently studied ; and, insteiad of the old myth< 
logical redlcation of the illusion (see Maya), or the veil seve 
ing ordinary life from the profound sUites, there have beci 
psychological and philosophical inquiries of a suggestive am 
fruitful character. The problem as to what stands betweei 
man and his inmost self, and between the outside world 
appearance and the ultimate truth, is a very real one, forci 
by actual experience (§ 13 [‘.IJ); and eflorta were made _ 
analyze and classify (a) the constituents and processes of thi 
mind that has the experiences, and (h) that which was experi 
enced. While Indian thought went its own way, Westeri 
thought found its ‘spiritual home’ in Greece, where the prob¬ 
lems were apprehended and treated at a higher and more differ¬ 
entiated stage of development. Conseiiuently the Hast has j)re 
served more of a primary undifferentiated experience ; it has 1 
more immediate view of its reality ; whereas Western thought 
has become highly specialized and ‘ scientific,’ the tendency being 
for the unity to he obsc.ured, if not ignored. Vet it is .soon foumi 
that noafleijuate synthesis can be made by combining the resulta 
of extreme specialistio anal\sis of experience; theie is a unity 
in experience and in the exjjeriencing mitifl vvhi<*h analysis 
destroys. None the less, although continued differentiation 
anil specialization tend to destroy the unity and give scantier 
and more disparate conceptions of reality, every new and 
genuine s^'nthesis is all the richer for the prior stage of dis¬ 
integration. Just as all intuitions and immeniatc views are the 
fuller w’hen the mind has had a laborious preparatory discipline, 
80 the deep-searching introspection of Eastern thought is to be 
Italanccd by the less introspective, less subjective, but more 
speciali.stic training of the West; and, while the one has a 
nearer view of the problem, the other has the better tools, for 
what is fundamenuil in the development of religious and non- 
religious thought is the character of the concepts which both 
influence and are influenced by the interpretation of experience. 

( 3 ) Complexity of thought corresponds to Uie 
complex mental structure of individuals who are 
at a more highly diflerentinted stage than those in 
rudimentary society. All classifications, whether 
complex or not (law, morality, religion, etc.), are 
the re.snlt of growth, and they are not stationary. 
There is that in the conscience and in the ideals of 
the individual which tests, criticizes, and adjusts 
the legal, moral, religious, esthetic, and other 
conceptions, principles, etc., of the environment. 
Such individuals go beyond current conditions and 
work for an unknown future. To say that they 
are ahead of their age is to beg the question, for 
their achievements, whatever their subjective im¬ 
pressiveness, become objectively valuable as they 
are adjusted to and a-s-sirnilated by the environment. 
Hence the development of thought in history must 
findoubtedly be regarded as the collective result of 
the innumerable individuals concerned, and the 
ideals, aims, and processes in the whole environ¬ 
ment will then represent some profounder ‘whole’ 
wliich transcends the conscious individuals them¬ 
selves. At the same time, all existing systems, 
institutions, categories, and classifications — by 
which alone rational life is possible — are al.so 
transcended by the individuals who frame, accept, 
or amend them. Thus men are unconsciously 
8haj)ed by proces.ses, certain aspects or parts of 
which at least they are able to sliape; they are an 
integral i)art of that of which they are more or less 
objective critics. (Consequently, the most complete 
description of reality must take in the developing 
individual who both controls and i.s controlled by 
his conceptions of reality. It is a necessary 
as.sumption that t)f the ultimate realities mens 
conceptions are imperfect Jipproximations, and 
consequently even the coinpletcst view of reality 
would have to be regarded as itself tlie outcome of 
a natural process of mental development still un- 
finished and always hampered by determinable 
limitations of the human mind. So, in all human 
development thwere is a combination of the tran- ! 
Bcendent and the immanent; there is a process 


which transcends the men who are consciously and 
unconsciously a part of it. 

29. Fundamental ideas.—(1) Every activity has 
its nec.es.sary conditions and principles, which are 
indispensable if it is to be successful. Everywhere 
are to be recognized necessary fundamental prin¬ 
ciples, all closely interconnected, but recurring in 
various forms, and associated with our own ideas 
of ethciency, law, order, right, and truth. Every 
group and every activity w’liich can be regarded 
collectively as a unit has its unifying and necessary 
principles ij})on which success and ethciency de¬ 
pend ; consequently, freedom of action, even of 
existence, involves adherence to so 7 ?ie indispensable 
requirements. Liberty and subordination to law, 
freedom and discipline, are thus correlative, and 
they also involve ideas of aim and ])urpose. In 
practical life the dithculties usually concern the 
precise requirements, the relative value of the 
units and their aims, and the relations between 
those that impinge or conflict. From the earliest 
times the social group lias acted up to certain 
obligations upon whicJi group-unity alone could 
depend; but often it is only periods of crisis and 
incoherence that manifest the vital significance 
of principles formerly unrecognized, ob.scured, or 
questioned. Now, every genuine feeling of group 
unity is commonly reflected in spontaneous feelings 
of collective privilege and responsibility; the 
members narticipate in one another’s merits and 
misdeeds.* Among rudimentary f)eoj)les this unity 
kvill frequently include both the gods and the 
proce.s.ses of nature (§ 7). Hence, when the gods 
are felt to be near at hand, the behaviour of the 
roup is bound up with that of the processes of 
nature controlled by the gods ; cf., e.f/., the common 
belief that great crimes will disturb the order of 
nature. But the action of the gods in thus requit¬ 
ing man’s behaviour is only one form of a funda¬ 
mental conviction uniting man with the rest of 
the universe. Often certain representative indi¬ 
viduals are directly connected with the welfare of 
he people or land, and they are responsible for 
drought and other disasters (§ 25 [ 3 ]). But, if this 
applies to the evidently conspicuous men, who is 
to determine who are ‘the salt of the earth’ (Mt 
- 5 **)? The fundamental ideas, partly of common 
esponsibility, partly of a profound interconnexion, 
re appear in ritual, ethical, and other forms, in 
the ideas implicit in ‘magical’ control or in ‘re- 
’igious’ prayer, in explicit curse or appeal, and in 
oigue denunciation and adjuration, in instinctive 
ideas of retribution and recompense, and in emo¬ 
tional, poetical, and eesthetic feelings of man’s kin¬ 
ship with nature or the universe. And notably in 
law and justice, and in the instinctive resentment 
to what is felt to be inimical to human welfare, 
he individual is no longer an ‘ individual,’ but as 
lis ‘brother’s keeper’ implicitly associates himself 
kv’ith the progress of the universe as a whole and 
ivitli the upholding of its principles, in so far as lie 
ealizes and can apply them. 

(‘ 2 ) There in a continual rediscovery of a universal unity and 
interconnexion which specialized thought must necessarily 
ignore. But confusion arises when concepts, the result of such 
'pecialization, are criticized on account of what they lack, as, 
.ff., when nature is spoken of os impersonal, blind, and morally 
nd spiritually indifferent. Now, m so far as conceptions of 
nature have been based upon phenomena where personal, 
noral, and spiritual aspects are irrelevant or out of the qvics- 
ion, such criticism Is beside the mark. Moreover, it would 
.fnore the order, uniformity, and regularity which are indis¬ 
pensable for the processes of nature, and which are the counter- 
lart of the renuirements of every effective and ordered human 
ociety. The behaviour of animals and 3 'oung children eannot 
■)e discussed throughout In terms of adult psychical life (r.ff., 
pthics, insight, learning, etc.), but they commonly manifest 

* Conversely, from an examination of customs, light can be 
irown upon an otherwise barely recognizable social system (as 
y W. R. Smith, in his Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia^^ 
ondon, 1903). 
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what in their sphere corresponds, In a rudimentary way, to the 
attributes that we apply, In another sphere, to adults. Similarly, 
the processes of nature are the ‘ natural ’ counterpart of the 
anthropomorphic processes in the 'psychical' realm. The 
‘natural’and the * spiritual’laws reflect essential similarities 
differently shaped according to their realm. Moreover, a law 
is from one point of view the essential principle of some effective 
process or activity, while, regarded subjectively, it is our most 
essential, reliable, and effective formuJarization of the regularity 
of phenomena. True, the conce)>t law has undergone different 
vicissitudes as nature and human society are considered 
separately ; but what appears to be fundamental is that in a 
‘ natural ’ law there is involved the explicit recognition of some 
immanent and effective principle, while human law is not really 
‘ man-rnade' and ‘ imposed,’ but is the attemjit to make expliint 
the conscious recognition of what is essential for the better 
efficiency of human life, although for this purpose laws as pro¬ 
hibitions of what hinders successful growtn become more con¬ 
spicuous than the positive roquiremeuts of what ensures it.l 

(3) (a) The objective value of every group or 
activity lies in its relations to others, and ulti¬ 
mately, tiierefore, to the whole of that of which all 
of them are part. This applies equally to prin¬ 
ciples, ideas, concents, and theories; their real 
value is tested by tlieir relation to a larger field 
than that where they are first recognized. So the 
value of all that can be treated as a unit or whole 
lies in its place in the ultimate wliole ; and in 
practical life there are conflicting the('rie8, activi¬ 
ties, principles, groups, and so foith, which force 
the conclusion that either the ultimate realities 
are incoherent and discordant—whicli is clearly 
irrational—or there is a final solution wliich we 
shall judge rational. Of such conflicts those be¬ 
tween law and mercy, or between ‘ nature’ and the 
individual, may be specially mentioned. Yet the 
highest love is compatible only witli the strictest 
regularity of cause and effect; and God’s forgive¬ 
ness of the penitent sinner is not arbitrary, but in 
conformity with some greater law, some profoun<ler 
conception of justice. Moreover, in ‘nature’s’ 
regard for the whole lies the hope of him who is 
an integral part thereof; for by nature’s disregard 
of the individual we mean the conflict between our 
largest ‘scientilic’ concept of order in the universe 
and the ever-developing individual who can com¬ 
mand Nature only by obeying her. In either case 
there is a higher explanation, such that the abso¬ 
lute uniformity (order, justice, or love) is for the 
ultimate advantage, happiness, and consolation of 
those who can realize its sway, althougdi olfenders 
and others may suffer by rebelling against it. To 
pursue this further would ho to turn aside to the 
‘ burden ’ of the law, the question of free will, and 
the need for mediation and atonement. 

(6) The power and responsibility of the individual 
are seen in the fact that, just as tlie total conditions 
at any time are the result of everything that has 
preceded, so all men are jointly and severally con¬ 
tributing to the good and evil conditions of the 
future. Consequently, the religious aspect is par¬ 
ticularly significant, whether when evils and wrongs 
arouse the cry, ‘ Can there be a God to allow such 
things?’ or when men more or less instinctively 
feel themselves the guardians of justice and order 
in the universe. An orderly and just universe is 
the underlying postulate. All insistence upon the 
w'orth of the individual is, therefore, a deeper and 
more personal expression of the fundamental inter¬ 
connexion of the universe, of the autonomous value 
of all the constituents, and of the entire dependence 
of the efficiency and welfare of the whole u}>on all 
the const!tuents .2 Throughout, we have to seek 
a rational explanation ; for, as apart from the 
question whether the universe is ultimately 
rational, only by treating it as such can we find 
any basis for our ideas, avoid mental suicide, 
and develop in the future as we have in the past. 
The most perplexing vicissitudes lead now to 

1 Another Important example of specialization with tendencies 
to forget the undifferentiatea aspects is afforded by the contrast 
between the terms ‘ psychical ’ and ‘ physical.’ 

51 Cl. esp. the ideas os expressed in Mt Lk 16. 


doubt, scepticism, and despair, now to some firmer 
and wider (oneention of life; but the latter has 
been the line taken in the history of progressive 
thought. Self-sacrifice and renunciation of all 
that is most obvious and tangible find their ration¬ 
ality in the conviction that the unknown will bring 
a greater reality than the known. So, too, the 
frequent disturbing success of evil is a guarantee, 
not of lawles.snes.s, hut of the success of perfect 
good ; for, when evil succeeds, there are, on ana¬ 
lysis, factors which in themselves make for success, 
and, when good fails, once more analysis reveals 
factors which have not t!»e elements of permanence 
and progress. Ami, when examples of this are 
clearly realized, one gains e, more rational concep¬ 
tion than if good and evil are treated as absolute, 
oonfiicting entitiiis. The ultimate must he re¬ 
garded as rational, eUe there can he no ordered 
life or thought. 

30. Myth and knowledge —( 1 ) Ideas of the 
fundamental iinily of tho iirr'eise are inij)lied also 
in the remarkable imitative ami other ceremonies 
xvhere men re[)re.sent spirits, gods, etc., or T>erform 
the deviled ‘ natiirar processes tliemselves, or 
otherwise act on the assumption that the cllective 
eontiolling j>owers can he moved (cf. § 19). In 
addition to this, the recital or desiuiption of pro- 
ce.s.ses or oj)erations is often felt to be potent, so 
th.at, myths are not things to he lightly 

or irreverently spoken, because they arouse the 
sacred beings to whom they refer. Hence the 
commemoration of stirring and sacred events in 
the pa.vt lias a very real value for the future; it 
stimulates appropriate feelings and ideas, and 
gives a new and intense vividness to the reality of 
the sactred beings w ho are the sources of action.* 
A very great part is taken in religion by imitation 
and mimetic representation, and to these jirocesses 
of absorption and identification can he joined the 
deep mental concentration and the effort to realize 
for oneself beliefs and truths. In this w^ay ideas 
are realized, if not reified ; they are so assimilated 
that, €.(/., in amdent Egypt an ellective means of 
escaping the perils of death was to identif}^ oneself 
with some saving god wdio had successfully over¬ 
come them himself.** From the myths and tradi¬ 
tions which concern the great things of life it is an 
easy step to the esoteric asjiecTs, the secrecy of all 
knowledge which is in any way potent. Not only 
are there innumerable exaiiijiies of the fact that 
knuwleilge is power (cf., e.y., the posses.sion of the 
name of a god), hut the psychological effect of 
increase of ellective know ledge upon the individual 
is exceedingly instructive from the religious point 
of view. The inter-relations hetw'een knowledge, 
w'i.sdom, reverence, and the ‘ fear of God ’ are, how¬ 
ever, iisturbed by the ])rogicss (ff thought and by 
the usual arbitrary and subjective distinctions 
between sacred ami ‘secular.’ None the less, it 
will he freely admitted that moral and etliical 
qualities (.sineerity, intellectual honesty, [latience, 
sobriety, moderation, etc.) are requisite for the 
best ‘ secular ’ and ‘ scientilic ’ Iaho\ir ; and in this 
way the whole self, and not a human intellectual 
machine alone, is involved. Thus the conn)lete 
outlook {IVeltansrkamivq) of the individual be¬ 
comes, so to say, the matliematical function of his 
current stage of intellectual, ethical, aesthetic, and 

1 Cf. the influence of traditional hlHtory upon Israel, and note, 
e.g , Hab 3, the coinmenioration of the Deity’s deeds in the 
past, the present distress (v.n)^ and the brave confidence (v.*8). 
Cf. also the naive attitude (l)etwpen confident ' nmjfic' and sub¬ 
missive religious ' humility ’) in Nil 145'5'., J)t 

Moore, of Religions, 1. 174; cf. 1(12 f., 165, 194. The 

same psychological process appears In both Buddhism and 
Christianity. The numerous beliefs and practices which illus¬ 
trate the connexion between thought, action, and reality are of 
the greatest Interest for theories of causation and knowledge, 
for which it must suffice to refer to Durkhelm (bk. iii. ch. iii. 
I 3 , Eng. tr. p. 302 ff.> 
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spiritual develojinieiit; aiul, in so far as like i 
known only liy like,’ tlie coniplet.-f coneeiitioi 
of reftlity rcciuiros tlio coiiiplctest coucoivablo do 
veloprnent of porsoriality.* 

0>) All rnvths and ali conceptions of the universe, even the 
moit extreme, have a threefold value : (a) they purport to add 
to our knowledge of reality ; (^) the> illuminate the inenUI 
structure of the inquirin)?, reflectinjf, realizm^Miidnudual ,* yid 
(r) they contribute to the further study of the way in which the 
mind experiences and interprets its experiences, and thus 
point to the nature of the oiijective realities which can be so 
variouslv apprelionded. The emotional, poetical, meUphorical 
and uiulifferentiated characteristics of mvths correspond to the 
psvcholo^riral character of those who frame and accept them. 
The spontAneoiis mythologizinjf, anthropoinorphiziritf, and per- 
sonifying? mind always persists, and it contrasts with the care¬ 
ful intellectual efforts to be objective and impersonal, and 
to avoid irrelevant or misloadin^r conceptH. While myth is 
‘personally’ interestinj^ and inlcllij;iltle, it is, when at its 
best, ‘super-personal’—like the ballad — representin>f asplra 
tions, ideas, and modes of thonji'ht'that are collective, national, or 
universal, and not merely individualistic. In course of time the 
myth may beoomea fixed, authoritotive statement, embarrassing’ 
the movement of thought; then its crudities and imperfections 
will perplex the faithful, fortify the sceptic, and even excuse 
the wronjf-doer. IL may then pass from being’ ‘ super-personal ’ 
t-o ‘Impersonal,’ when it is no longer in touch with the people. 
There will be a failure to analyze and distinguish the per¬ 
manent from the impermanent features—although this iHstinc- 
tion is always made unconsciously by all who upliold any body 
of religious or other thought against their opponents. The 
more empirical knowledge, on the other hand, will avoid the 
arbitrariness and subjectivity of myth, but it tends to leave out 
human personality with all its richnessof feeling and potentiality. 

It will present a synthesis which is in no sympathetic relation¬ 
ship with the experiences of the generality of mankind. It wall 
acquirea false ‘impersonal’ objectivity, and become dogmatic, 
restricting personal development. Hence, although science and 
religion can exist for a lime side by side, sooner or later the 
question arises of the validity of their several concepts and of 
their value for the furtlior progress of personality.^ 


are. The word ‘God’ may express more of a logical or intel¬ 
lectual necessity than the personal experience of a Supreme 
Ileing; yet the experience of some transceiidenl ‘Prestmee’ is 
not necessarily Interpreted as that of a deity, and men have had 
their (faemon, guardian-arigel, or sonic psychologically effective 
experience, which has been identified in harmony with their 
conceptions of reality and the thong-ht of the environment. 

The interdependence between experience, interpretation, and 
the development of thought is well illustrated in the vicissitudes 
of such words as Heaven, (rroixtia (see AVff‘, g.r. ‘ h'leinents’), 
the Chinese Tao, Tien, Li, and the Ihuldhist Dhnrvia and the 
various personal, ethical, universal, and nietaphysiejil concep¬ 
tions of Buddha himself. A simple and tyjncal example of 
development is afforded by ceremonial washing, which is 
religions or magical according to the precise ideas that ai'corn- 
panv it(cf. p. 074», n. 1 ). If it persists as a mere rite, the efficacy 
fies 'mcrelv in the ritual, and not in the psychical state, and this 
is ‘magic.*’ Proceeding to the other extreme, men avoid tlio 
ceremony with its beneficial and utilitarian aspetits as a piece of 
worldly luxury, and misguided religiosity delights in afllicfjug 
and tormenting the bod^v. Again, tlie utilitiirian purpose can 
be retained ami the religious aspect ignored, and this seculariza¬ 
tion is very common in the history of culture ; cf. the rise of 
astronomy, anatomy, and medicine from the astrological and 
more or less ‘ magical' soil in which they once fiounshed. All 
iich changes are significant for the relation between the 
)s\chical states of the individual and the ultimate realities. 


( 3 ) Tho course of thought is directed by what is 
known, and it is in terms of familiar experience; 
so, e.gr., cosinical processes have commonly been 
thou^lit of in terms of human vicissitudes (birth, 
conflict, marriafje, death). In like manner, on 
other levels, democratic ideas, soverei^^nty, or an 
age of mechanism will be reflected in both the 
reli^^ioiis and the non-religious thouglit.* Concep¬ 
tions of tlie universe are influenced by the current 
conditions, and vice versa ; and in the development 
of thought the efforts to explain experiences and 
jihenoinena often proceed without the necessary 
reference to the primary data themselves, 'fhe 
psycliological and logi(;al paths then diverge, and 
tlie fluctuations in the progre.ss of thought can be 
illustrated in the varying personal and impersonal 
conceptions of Providence, Nature, God (cf. the 
word ‘ agency ’ itself, used of both process and 
agent). The result is tliat isolated religious terms 
no longer have their primary subjective content, 
althongli there may be noble and ouasi-religious 
feelings outside the religious pliraseological frame¬ 
work, and associated, e.g., with art, science, or 
humanity. Tlie expres.sion of feelings, it is true, 
may seem to partake of the nature of reli^rjon^ yet, 
from a point of view which must be regarded as 
primary and ultimate, religion must be treated os 
sni generis and distinctive (§ 33 [ 3 ]). 

A belief in a life after death has no ethical or religious value In 
itself, and a monotheistic religion is not always superior to a 
henotheiam or to the polytheism which most practical religions 

1 So, too, the great religious and other leaders, through their 
own total personality, have enabled their disciples to gain 
deeper and more powerful conceptions of reality. 

2 On the whole subject of mythological and scientific thought, 
and on the influence of personalizing even in science, see Olive 
A. Wheeler, Anthropomorphism and Science; a Study of the 
Development of Ejective Ccxjuxiion in the Individual and the 
Race, lA)ndon, 1916, esp. p. 13U ff. 

^ Cf. 5 9 ( 2 ), and see (i. Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, 
New York, 1912, pp. 112 f., 116, on the conception of Fate as a 
goddess just at a period when men’s fortunes seemed to bear 
no relation to their merits or efforts. Cf. also the interest in 
eschatology, the millennium, and a new age at the present day 
(see S. A. Cook, The Study of Religions, pp. 139, n. 2, 802 ). 
For a methodical treatment of the inter-relation of different 
liranches of thought and their vioissitudea the work of Wilhelm 
Iiilthev may be especially noted. 


( 4 ) The developments in the history of religion 
fiirniah valuable material for all concei»tions of tiie 
lation between tlie religious and the non-religious 
a.sT)ect.s of life and thought, and for the criteria of 
religion. One can 8(‘arcely allow with Schiller 
that he who has art and science has also religion, 
though religion should possess the immediacy and 
beauty of art, and both it and science should he in 
touch with reality; or with Matthew Arnold that 
religion is tJie application of emotion to morality, 
though religion without either would hardly ho 
so styled. Thought cannot be treated so aUuiii- 
cally, and the fact is that purely non-religious 
thought can or cannot lind a logical place in a 
religious system, and vice versa, just as two 
dejiartments of natural sciem^e may he in some 
respects entirely separable, but in others may so 
intertwine that the juohlems of the one cannot ho 
severed from those of the other. Now, the evident 
seat of all tlie varying relations is the individual 
mind and the connexion (such as it is) between the 
entire contents involved in its concepts and ideas. 
Differentiate as one may the religious and the 
non-religious, the moral and the non-moral (where 
inorality is irrelevant), and the emotional and 
intellectual, all these find an ultimate common 
ground in the whole individual; and it may well 
be the case that the final aim of ‘ science ’ is not the 
perfect systematization of the many diverse ten¬ 
dencies and departments of thought, but the 
systematic treatment of the systematizations- -of 
the metaphysical, the philosophical, the theo¬ 
logical, the .‘scientific, and all other minds ratiocina- 
tive and naive. Co-ordination of different legiti¬ 
mate interests, and not a perfect homogeneity of 
intere.st8 throughout will then be the goal, 

31. Immanence and transcendence.—(1) Char¬ 
acteristic of religion is the combination of the 
known and tlie unknown, the natural and the 
supernatural, ‘this’ world and ‘the other,’ imma¬ 
nence and transcendence (see art. Immanence). 
Despite all that can be said against the second 
member of each pair, they are the outcome of 
experience; and, while the difficulty has been to 
give a rational statement and justification of the 
experience, counter - criticisms and objections, 
often of a crudely rationalistic kind, overlook the 
prevalence of similar types of experience, and 
attack the particular forms in which it is inter¬ 
preted and ^iresented. The members of each pair 
are correlative ; and therefore, as regards the last, 
conceptions either of immanence or of transcen¬ 
dence taken separately have neither permanence 
nor progressive value. The belief in a transcen¬ 
dent Deity has led to religion falling into the 
hands of the few ; the God of the State or of the 
Church has seemed remote from the ordinary 
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individual, and the latter has relied jpon some 
intermediary, or else in some more private or 
individualistic cult has found an outlet for that 
which the institutional religion would otherwise 
have guided and developed. In the course of this 
process his experiences, ideas, and conce])tions of 
reality clearly undergo profoundly important 
changes. Again, in tlie Deism wliich makes God a 
supreme majestic Being with no place in ordinary 
life and thought, He becomes as remote as when 
He is thought of as unknown or unknowable. 
Thus the concept may be characteristically intel¬ 
lectual, and without the immediate nersonal 
significance which it has when God is felt to be 
near at hand. But, when in many forms of popular 
and personal religion God is felt to be near, this 
feeling of His greatness can subsequently be lost, 
and then the gulf diminishes between the frail 
individual of a few decades and the Supreme 
Power of an inconceivably vast universe. Through 
the experience of immediacy there is no need felt 
for priestly ritual, ceremonial, dogma, or mediator ; 
even reverence may disappear. Thus both imma¬ 
nence and transcendence have their extierne logical 
sequels. I'he God who is .solely transcendent 
becomes remote and unknown : to say that there 
is One whom man cannot know is at lirst to recog¬ 
nize an incompleteness; but the next step is to be 
unconscious of the gulf, and then to ignore how 
the experience of it could eve: arise ami persist. 
On the other hand, the conception of the immanent 
God is near to pantheism, and so can lead to the 
absence of any religious distinctiveness in the 
term. In this way the distinctively religious con¬ 
tent of the concept God is lost; and, while it is easy 
to trace the secularizing j)rocess, it is impossible to 
explain the personal meaning and psychical value 
of this supreme concej)t, unless some immediate 
personal exnerience is regarded as logically 
primary. Irie history and vicissitudes of the 
concept become intelligible only if the immanent 
and transcendent aspects are retained, only if 
there are ultimate realities of the universe—of 
human existence—of which these apparently para¬ 
doxical terms attempt to interpret the experi¬ 
ence. 

(2) The relijfious ideas of immnrwnce and transrendence are 
a fundamental part of human nature, and are but the most 
Intense form of what otherwise is not peculiar to relijfion. 
They And some analojfy in human relationships (s.gr., between 
parent and child), where complete understanding and friendli¬ 
ness co exist with respect, reverence, and a consciousness of a 
psyohi<’al gulf (cf. § la (3J). Moreover, tliere is a similar 
co-existence as regards the attitude to those great human 
figures who are not isolated, unintelligible, or extreme, but who 
are at once on a much higher level than ourselvesi, yet are felt 
to be thoroughly intelligible and near to us. It corresponds 
with this that every individual C4in gam a more vivid realization 
of himself and a profounder and more potent personality when 
he sinks and subordinates himself txi that with which he identi¬ 
fies himself, so that, in apparently becoming one with the 
environment, and therefore Most' in it, he rises above it and 
transcends It. It is the paradox of religious and other thought 
that, according to the view-point, the processes of the universe 
can be described ‘ naturally,’ so that men have no need of the 
concept Oo<i, or Mn him we live, and move, and have our 
being,’ and the experiences of immanence and transcendence 
co-exist. 

(3) The key to the correlatives, mentioned above, 
lies in the progressive development of the indi¬ 
vidual, and in the plienomena of imitation and 
attraction which are familiar in personal, religious, 
and non-religious experience and are invariably 
significant for personality.* Development follows 
in man’s striving to satisfy needs, reach goals, 
follow ideals, attain some p.sychical equilibrium, 
or bridge some gulf. It is essentially no passage 
from the known to the unknown, but a clearer or 

I Cf., e.g., the Imitation of Thomas k Kempls, and the well- 
known words of St. Augustine, ‘ Lord, Thou hast made us for 
Thyself and our hearts are ever restless till they rest in Thee ’; 
also the frequent testimony of those who admit themselves lea 
by degrees (‘One step enough for me’l towards a Supreme 
Personal Being or to some personally vital ideal or goal. 


newer apprehension of that of which one was 
already in .some degree conscious. But here the pi o- 
ce.s8 of attraction, when ‘ here i.s a successful issue, is 
readily followed by a deadening satisfaction and 
complacence which would impede further progress. 
Not only in intellectual development {e.g., the 
search after some hypothesis), but most .signifi¬ 
cantly in personal relationships of all kinds, can 
the p.sychical gap which formed the attraction 
give place to indill’crence. Yet, however com¬ 
plete the subjective feeling of linality may he, the 
passage, transition, or development is not objec¬ 
tively complete, and es]»ccially in religion there 
prevails a spiritual pride, arrogance, or ronscious- 
ness of ‘election,’ whir-b is as harmful for the 
further progress of the iruUvidual as tor religion 
itself (see § 32 [2]). Cven the saint has still to 
strive and may yet bill ; and \arious atlcmpts are 
made to determine the final goal of human devel¬ 
opment, and to distii.gnihil, e.g.^ between con¬ 
version or baptism into a ‘new' life’ and the state 
after death or to determine whether tlie 

final stage is reached immediately after death or 
after some purgatory.* The most intense con* 
sciou.sness of the ultimate realities appears readily 
combined, now with a greater complacence, but 
now with a profounder feeling of weakness and 
unworthiness, when the very nearness of the 
‘divine’ enhances the frailty of the individual and 
his entire dependence upon God. Whatever be the 
best formulation of the experiences and their con- 
.seqiiences, the ‘healthy’and ‘whole’ development 
of the indivitlnal is at stake, for all development 
depends upon the possession of some transcendent 
object of attraction which shall call forth the 
utmo.st from the individual and be for the coni- 
plete.st growth of his personality. 

(4) All ideas, aims, needs, and quests are potent 
for personal development; but men’s varying 
attitudes to some manifestation of ‘divine’ dis¬ 
content, as it is felt to be, illustrate the difierence 
between its singular impressiveness for the subject 
and its worth a.s viewed from the outside by others. 
Personal development is due both to the individual 
nature in its entirety and to the total environment. 
Thus the child is influenced in varying degrees by 
toys, animal-pets, playmates, parents, teachers, 
etc. His potentialities are actualized and shaped 
by tlie ‘object’ — by its psychical inferiority, 
equality, or superiority, and by its ability to 
respond to the child and to shape his grow’th. 
Tliere is a subjective feeling of personal relation¬ 
ship even with the toy and the animal, as distinct 
from the objective per.sonal or impersonal character 
of the ‘object,’ wliatever it be. So, too, in the 
history of religion the centre of religious beliefs 
and practices has been inanimate or animate, 
totem, spirit-guardian, or ancestor ; and there has 
been throughout a (subjective) feeling of ‘ personal ’ 
relationship, although in course of development we 
pass (objectively) from the totem, fetish, or idol 
to a Supreme Being. Whatever be the actual 
realities, whatever part a Supreme Power—or any 
process outside man—takes in shaping this devel¬ 
opment, it is at least possible to recognize that 
men’s ideas will be shaped differently according to 
(«) their empirical knowledge of the totem-animal 
or bird, the deified ancestor, and so forth ; and (6) 
the conceptions which they entertain of the sacred 
object or being, whether visible or not. The latter, 
(6), is fundamental, for in both religious and non- 
religious thought development depends on the full 
meaning of the concepts used. 

(5) It is of course evident that neither the empirical objects 
nor the conceptions of any object can in themsflvea account for 
the phenomena of relitfion—It is precisely when the totem Is 

* Cf. in Buddhism the distinction between Nirvdi(^a and 
Parinirvd'oa ; see also vol. ix. p. 878** (4). 
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ij.orelv an animal, wl.on the once deified aneestor ^ “ 

dead inan, or wJieu the ^rod is merelN a name or J 
term, that the distinctively reh^fious colouring is wantini;. It 
is this colourin^r tiiat is primary, aiid \yhat 

the consciousness of the individual is that whu h is lojfualLv 
anterior to the phase where tlie distinctiN e relijrious colouring 
is wantinir. The correlatives (iniinanence and transcendence, 
etc ) could not arise except together and in some sort of 
system (see « 32 ); and there must be some awareness of the as 
vet unknown and unattained, ns apart from what is already 
known and attained, else there could he no consciousness of 
an incompleteness. What may be fnt to be a whole is but 
part of some ultimate whole ; for one can attend only to 
parts or aspects of things at a time, and the individual can 
f>rf3cnt' only the results of his own individualistic and parti.al 
development. By means of objective (ompanson, therefore, 
something can be detorniine<l of the ultimate worths and values 
which men collectively or individutillv feel to he essential for 
themselves or for the universe. Whatever the conipletest 
totality of experiem^e and consciousne.ss may be—and this would 
at least refiuire the most ideally complete iiersonality—exhaus¬ 
tive classifications can be attempted (e.r/., the categories of the 
Good, the Beautiful, and the True); and these point 
clnsively to the objective inadequacy of any conceptnms of the 
ultimate facts wlii. h concentrate ii[»on particular parts or 
phases humanity, nature, or art), and ignore values which 

other individuals insist upon conserv ing. 

32, The relig'ioussystem.—-The ‘jrreatc.'st roIi<^iou.s 
concention.s imply a system wliicli is rational, 
disciplinary, and dj^rianiic. (1) The p.sychical 
experiences whicli alone explain the origin and 
per.sistence of tin.* characteri.stic religion.s concejits 
of the holy, supernatural, sacred, etc. (as onpo.sed 
to the common, natural, secular, etc.), are followed 
by an a.ssimilatioii wherein tin; primary immediacy, 
freshness, or uniouene.ss is deadened or lost. The 
actual proces.s or secularization applies rather to 
parts, whereas the reverse proce.ss (idealization, 
sanctification) aflbots whole psychical states or 
systems of ideas (cf. p. 67‘2'‘, n. 2). Various steps 
have everywhere been taken to induce the valued 
p.sychical states and experiences ; and the difler- 
ence between the rarer states and the ordinary 
ones is between two phases, orders, or realms of 
existence—the real problem is to describe the data 
adequately—.such that the sources of tlie concep¬ 
tions of ‘ this’ world and of the ‘other’ lie within 
the scope of the single individual, and the character 
and interpretation of the rarer states are conditioned 
by his prior develo[)ment (cf. § 14 [1]). Individuals 
will usually connect the rarer states with the 
objectivfdy ‘divine’ (cf. also ‘divine’ discontent, 
above, § 31 [4]); but the social, intellectual, and 
generally rational value of the consequences of the 


a very striking feature tliroiiglioiit the history o( 
religion is the recuiTing insistence upon the gulf 
between the liunian and the divine—an emphasis 
upon the trairscendent rather than upon the imma¬ 
nent. In religion, generally, the two fundamental 
conceptions of fna?m and tabu (<77.v.) are correla¬ 
tive: on the one side, the wondrous power which 
man may, can, and should utilize ami, on the other, 
the indi8i)cnsable heed and caution ; for mana 
without tabu liecomes magic, and tabu without 
mana can lead to grovelling superstition. • This 
co-exi.stence is the outcome of tlie need whicli is 
experienced for the two. It is extremely instruc¬ 
tive to notice the data preserved in the Bible, for 
the religions of the Semites, as oiiposed to Indian 
quietism and pantheism, and to Chinese practical 
ethical religion, constantly manifest a passionate 
vehemence wliich in its religious aspects will at 
one time in.sist upon the might, jealousy, and 
arbitrariness of the Deity (corresponding to tlie 
psychology of tlie old Oriental desiiot), and at 
another will emjdiasize His favouritism for a people 

Jiri.liinl \%r1wk ia f diviiip in.4triinif>nf. 


.states i.s prevailingly tested, and every claim to 
iris})iration and other divine privileges is, sooner 
or later, submitted to intellectual, practical, social, 
and ethical tests. Cood and bad mysticism, true 
and fal.se prophetism, beautiful spirituality and 
harmful religiosity exemplify the neces.sity of 
objective tests ; and the environment or the course 
of history enables one to determine the result. 
Thus the supernatural and unknown in religion 
are not neces.sarily taken at their own valuation; 
the average prevailing type of mind insists upon 
passing its own judgment upon the data, and the 
holy is so, not because it happens to survive or is 
merely imposed upon men (cf. the notion of 
‘survivals,’ § 4 [2]), hut because in the long run 
the mind, of its own will, recognizes it as such. 
The natural and the supernatural, the known and 
the unknown, come witliin the horizon of the indi¬ 
vidual consciousne.ss, and in the lengthy history of 
religion the prevailing% practical, average opinion 
spontaneously recognizes the necessity of distin¬ 
guishing between good and bad religion—a dis¬ 
tinction which again and again individuals are 
genuinely unable to realize. 

(2) Entirely characteristic of the experiences of 
the ‘ divine ’ is the consciousness of uplifting power 
and strength, such that the self-confidence and 
mastery whicli characterize ‘ magic ’ have a certain 
kinship with religious confidence and conviction. 
But ‘ magic ’ has no place for transcendence; and 


or for .an individual who is the divine instrument 
rejirc.sentative, or incarnation. I’he data in 
question are of the ‘ fall of Lucifer’ type (Ls 14^2), 
where the gulf between man and God is arrogantly 
or wrongfully ignored.^ Hence, al.so, the Israelite 
conviction of divine privileges is very intelligibly 
balanced with ideas of greater resiionsibility, as in 
Am .3^. Yet the religious data, profoundly vital 
as they are, are in harmony with the non-religious 
parallels in ordinary human nature, in the recogni¬ 
tion of certain gulfs not to be bridged, in the 
detestation of arrogance, of conceit, and of 
in the need of inode.sty in good fortune and sinice.ss 
—even to the feelings underly^ing the ‘evil eye’ 
and ‘touch woo<l.’ So also, in taking too much 
for granted or in trifling with one’s deepest realiza¬ 
tions and ideas, there is a recognition of tlie vital 
nec(‘ssiLy of dignity, respect, reverence, as regards 
both oneself and others, in order that personality 
may develop wholesomely. The.se di.sciplinary 
ana dynamic features of human nature are only 
more comprehensive, jiersonal, and ultimate iii 
their religious counterparts, and they tend to form 
a system, and that a dynamic and not a static one. 

(3) Among rudimentary peonies the initiation 
ceremonies not only jirepare tne youth for tribal 
life, hut at a critical [diy.sico-psycliical period jiro- 
vide him with rej^ulative and steadying ideas.* 
Social-religious lieliefs and practices cov^er the 
matters of everyday possibility, which, however, 
are of the deepest significance for the individual.^ 
concerned (§ 6 [1]). Where the individual i.s 
thrown hack upon himself, so to speak, in all the 
great crises and occasions of life, a way is found 
between wliat would be utterly indifferent, callous, 
and animal-like and what would tend to be ultra- 
sentimental, emotional, or ascetic ; for either ex¬ 
treme would preclude practical life and could not 
long persist. Thus, although the ‘other world ’ is 
so near that death is naught, yet to act heeiilessly 
upon this would ho dangerous. Moreover, the 
intuitive feeling of disapjuobation, fear, and dread 
as regards .suicide i.s conhonted with an intuitive 
appreciation of all self-sacrifice. Killing in war 
and murder are commonly distinguished even 
among the lower religions. There is a recurring 
average recognition of what is essential for con¬ 
tinuous progres.sive movement, and the conven¬ 
tions touching sacred and delicate matters afford 

1 See especially R. R. Marett, The Threakold of Religion'^, 
ch. ill. f. 

2 Viz. the story of the expulsion from Eden (On the 

king of Tyre (Ezk 28i* Nebuchadrezzar (I)n 4^^ Jth 2^2 
62-4), the tower of Babel (On 111 **), Moses and Aaron (Nu 20*2-24 
27*4, Dt 32**, Ps 10633); ef. also the stories of Nadab aud Abihu 
(Lv 101-3) and Uzzah (2 S 6). 

> See Marett, 'fhe Threshold of Religion'^^ p. IGOff., ‘The Birth 
of Humility.’ 
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many examples of one aspect of a self-educative 
and disciplinary process whereby life and thought 
are systematized so that witli every new growth 
of consciousness the individual may be able to 
develop in a way useful to himself and others. 
Things may be true {e.g,y Gods forgiveness of 
the sinner), but the truths do not and cannot 
exist in isolation, and the system of which each 
is part goes to the depths of the individual. 
Therefore the individual is now infinit(*simally 
small and frail, and now one whose beliefs and 
practices unite him with the greatest and most 
ultimate realities. And truly life would seem 
iri ational save as a part of some larger existence, 
and the severity of its discipline unjust save as a 
training ; the audacity of man’s aspirations would 
be childish or outrageous save as a genuine thougli 
imperfect apprehension of actual realities, and his 
humility and sense of unworthiness unintelligible 
save as an education for other responsibilities and 
privileges. The ideas in religion are not merely 
intellectual ; they can be psymiologically and sub¬ 
jectively efl'ective.^ The ideas are not merely 
cognate to those implicit or explicit in non-religious 
life and thought; they also represent the appre¬ 
hension of realities which are nowlieie set foith in 
completely .systematized form, but which appear 
(when religious and other thought is compared) in 
many independent and variously dillerentiated 
forms. There is not some single body of truths 
‘imposed’ upon men from without, but there are 
truths of which men become conscious in their own 
individualistic, specialistic, temperamental manner, 
and according to their own developn eut and tliat 
of their environment. 

(4) The comtnon peyohologioel elTectiveness (a) of srUncial 
meune to produce myetioal and similar states, ( 6 ) of magical 
beliefs and practices, and (c) of all else that oould be styled 
superstitious or irrational brings up again the diftlcult question 
of ultimate and absolute rationaht}*. Whether the answer be 
in terms of theism or not, conceptions of ultimate order power, 
and rationality are Involved : thus it Is ‘ Ood ' who sees Into the 
hearts of Hie children, grants their legitimate wishes, consoles 
and guides them ; or it is in * the nature of things ’ that what is 
efTeoti\e is so for reasons which, if we only knew them, we 
should Judge rational. If the absolutely irrational or evil suc¬ 
ceeds, there is no foundation for ordered life and thought; only 
the postulate of an ultimate and absolute good and rationality 
allows any systematization of exiierience, and our human nature 
is ultimately deceiving us if this postulate is not true and final 
(cf. above, §5 z8 [3], 20 [ 8 ]). 

Moreover, it is evident that many beliefs and practices (e.g., 
in oaths and curses), however irrational they may appear, are 
elective only when all share similar ideas or oonvictions.^ The 
whole system of causc and effect becomes self-supporting, at it 
were, and a pseudo-rationalistic condemnation or tlte crudities 
of a poet age is not so helpful as attention to the efficiency of 
tile s.-kstera in which one fives—the dead must be left to bury 
their dead. Besides, condemnation Is not only the recognition 
of a standard by which one may be Judged in one’s own turn; 
It is due to a new development of consoiousness which is slgnifl- 
ciint for the Individual himself. Finally, all condemnation 
si-riously affects one's conceptions both of theodicy and the 
rationality of human nature and of the ultimate order of the 
universe ; the choice lies between absolute Justice and absolute 
chaos, but the latter is logically unthinkable. 

33. The dynamical aspects.—(1) Fundamental 
in development is the explicit recognition of evil 
which apparently was not regarded as evil, and of 
all that which can no longer be done with impunity. 
When good comes out of evil, either evil has not 
been justly punished—and this would mean an 

1 The pragmatic test—that the religious truths can be proved 
by the individual—is so far conclusive os against the objection 
that everything that we conceive («.{/., Kant's case of the dollars 
in his pocket) must exist. The religious argument is that there 
are truths which are the outcome of actual experience, which 
can be elaborated and described, and which under certain con¬ 
ditions can be put to the test, so that the description (seemingly 
intellec.tualistic) in one case can be part of a living experience 

9 To toke a simple case : in 1 S 25»2-3» (a) David commits his 
cause to Jahweh, (b) the guilty Nabal is conscience-stricken and 
dies, and (e) the immediate common ground is the body of con¬ 
victions shared by David and Nabal. But the psychological 
effectiveness of witchcraft, black magic, etc., reste equally upon 
the system of ideas shared by the parties concerned. 
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ultimately irrational univer.se—or, in the midst ol 
a complex process and among all the subsequent 
vicissitudes, good is seen to predominate. But to 
do evil that good may come is to assume a com¬ 
plete knowledge of and power over all the processes 
or factors that are necessary.^ When, therefore, 
in religion God’s grace or help is implored, the 
hope is implied that, as apart from man’s own 
activities, tlie Supreme Being will ensure the co¬ 
operation of the totality of conditions necessary. 
The whole system of cause and ellect is involved, 
and it is precisely in tim^*9 of difficulty and crisis 
that, where religion entci t his union of human and 
non-human (and so divine) factors always i)ersists. 
If the convictions are since e, the subj<’ctive and 
objective aspects can be vif wed sepai/itely. Tlie 
unanswered prayers, and other instances of defeated 
hopes, are not nccessar )y followed eit her by despair 
or by unbelief; there a subjective psychical 
transitions and developmei.es which are oiten move 
recognizably sigiiilieant for the individual than 
would have been the objective fullilnient of the 
])articular request. Throughout, the sincerity of 
the individual is at stake, and various develop¬ 
ments are forced as his faith becomes blind, as bis 
behaviour becomes ‘ magical,’ or as he seeks to 
determine what processes are ‘ natural ’ and what 
are not. To expect God to act contrary to one’s 
explicit convictions of Him, and of the inevitable 
processes of nature, is a mark of iinsystematizod 
thought which jiaves the way, not for simjde faith 
(which has no theory of causation), but for crude 
superstition ; and it easily happens that popular— 
and other—naturalistic and materialistic concep¬ 
tions of the universe do not logically permit those 
.subiectivc notions and convictions of the ultimate 
reality which are expressed in more or le.ss religious 
terms. Man cannot have it both ways, and bis 
conceptions of God’s power or existence, if claimed 
to be rational, must be in harmony with tho.se which 
he has of ‘ natuial ’ processes, and vice versa. So— 
to mention only one point—it becomes irrational for 
the individual to protest against conditions with¬ 
out inquiring into the nature of that freedom and 
liberty which he claims for himself; he has first 
to see whether the fundamental principles upon 
which he is entirely dependent are not those which 
are working in that which he is condemning, and 
whether what ho condemns is only another form of 
that upon which he himself relies. 

(2) IVIen can justly bo judged in the light of 
those principles whicn they consciously recognize, 
although their beliefs and practices imply a pro- 
founder system in wiiich they are unconsciously 
participating. The growth of consciousness breaks 
down the current concepts; they are no longer 
taken as starting-points, but are first tested in 
the light of the individual’s own experience. It 
is a ‘deeper’ self that criticizes the categories, 
terms, and thought of its environment, and all 
profounder experience transcends them and 
commonly finds them inadequate. Development 
results, not merely in the use of new terms and 
formulas, but more especially in the subjective 
changes, the attitudes, points of view, the contents 
of one’s t^rms, and in all that fresh How of experi¬ 
ence which language seeks to interpret and express. 
Now all deeper feeling compels a certain modifica¬ 
tion and adjustment of thought, and all sincerity 
and intellectual honesty force a certain systemati¬ 
zation—although unfortunately the data which 
are not readily amenable are easily handled in 
some new Procrustean manner (see § 15 [2]). In 
the long run sincerity and genuineness are more 

1 Thus it is recognized in common life that the sweetness 
of the reconciliation alter a quarrel docs not Justify an¬ 
other quarrel to reproduce the experience, nor, in the reli|nous 
sphere, doee the ' grace abounding ’ for the penitent sinner 
Justify continuance m sin (Ho 620-0*). 
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ericnce of the absolute transcendence and priority of a 


recocfnized, me lai.ici riKinnentnry types or nitiereniiauon unui me 

Hiprp no sense of tlie lower and liiKlJer, there „„ farther. The steps are froni system to 

^ ^.il I ]>P no consciousness of progressive develop- gys^e,,, an<i conseciuenMy it is important to disung-msh between 
couia be /lO (Onsciou. nc t fpoHiroQ a fifntic svstem of thoiiLdit, which can allow no real develop¬ 
ment. The lower and all less de. c ■ ,V \nd advnamic one, which, If true to the history of the 

liave no elements of pernianence or progress m any ,i,„i ,he race, ut,ul<l embrace all the con»titu™t or 

rational universe, while the higher constantly contnimtinK minor s,\stems (r.y., h'lmari »o'''vly. 
eror an imntetliktely ntttnral explanation and C,mreh;eU^, 

innnifest tliem^elves in self-sacrihoe, reniim.iation, {,,^.^^,-^„t,„„ou 8 \ievel<)pmcnt of methodsS (g§ 3 (2), 16 [.p). We 
self-denial, faith, and conlidtuice in the future or (.a,, di^ilm-ni^'h the vision and the rctlcvion upon it, the ideal 
Hie unseen. These higher factors are familiar in and the e,tort 

linfli tlie reliLUOUs and the non-religious life, and ThHr« is. however, a tendency to irive 


the unseen. These higher factors are familiar in 
hoth the religious and the non-religious life; and 
either one must infer that jirogiess is due to the 
apparently irrational side of man, or since this. 


and the material I’tself. There Ih, however, a tendency to ^dve 
a certain absolute priority to the former of each pair, and 
HO also to the plan or purpose which appears to precede the 
development, but continuously undergroes development itself. 


run to .sever human activities from those through- gtaj^cs where thought can no lonjfer follow, and it points forward 
out the entire universe, and, although it is neces- to an ‘unknown’ which will blend with the already known, for 
^ry to diVleren^ practical purposes, the thin is characterinPc of the growth of consciousness. 

(lillcrentiation is never consistently carried out, 34 * T'he rationality of the unknown. ( 1 ) It is 
and'there is tliroughout a virtual co-operation of wholly in accord with familiar religious convictions 
processes, variously regarded as ‘ human,’ ‘ divine,’ of the ephemeral character of huinan life, as a pre- 
■ natural,’‘supernatural,’and‘cosniieal’(cf. § 28 f.). lude for a future, that liuman thought must not 
(3) (a) The fartors that make for progress and development expect to eoiniirehend the ultimate ti uths. I f 
to not exist m isolation and cannot be severed from the field man cannot see Ciod an(l live (cf. I8 [ 1 ], 32 [JJ), 
Aliere they are manifested. Further, all that makes for per- perfect Truth is witli God alone, he is colllilied 


do not exist m isolation and cannot be severed from the field man cannot see ItOd and live (Cl. lo LlJ, 32 (.ij), 
wliere they are manifested. Further, all that makes for per- perfect Truth is witli God alone, he is colllilied 
nifinence and progress must form the basis of conceptions, not l,, i,- f-Unnfrhf Mlflimurli tliA trnific'int 

only of religion, but also of science, art, ethics, etc. Hence, mo<le Of tllOUgllt, aitllOUgll tlie Sl,.,nilic<. nt 

though religion in the course of its history has had very many fact is the mind .S sure COU.SClOUSness of its being 
extreme, unlovely, uriprogressive, and impermanent features, limited. HcUCO wliat is truly rational IS IlOt (he 

these cannot go to form any critical or scientific conception of of the nnhnr>\vn hiit the rcaliyation of all 

what it has been, is, or will he. Men’s ordinary working con- *ptjring of tlie unKllow n, t)Ut IJiC rtaiizacion 01 ail 

cepts are based n])on the persisting and average conditions; that IS es.sential for every new .stepol development, 
and, although thought thus seems to move in a circle, apparently .Fust as Our knowledge of anytlling in Kpa(;e or 
dotonnining what to , elect (or its j.urp.,»e, not only i. the jg fnndaiiientally incomplete if we ij'noro the 

process inevitable, but each concept has to he adjusted to the . , .ix® •. 

rest of the system of thought to which it belongs. And, environment, prelutle, or sefjuel, »o the true point 


and, although thought thus seems to move in a circle, apparently .Fust as Our knowledge of anytlling in Kpa(;e or 
detonnininK what to select (or Us j.urp.,»e, not o.dy is the jg fundamentally incomplete if We iifiioro the 

process inevitable, but each concept has to he adjusted to the . , .li.® •. 

rest of the system of thought to which it belongs. And, environment, prelutle, or sefjuel, »o the true point 
further, not only is the process of selection one of which men of view of llUliiau life must be ba.sed upon the 
are primarily unconscious, but concepts will have characteristic moat com rirehensive idea.s, and one must ‘think 

idear aspects. With standards and criteria which enable men - . n > / c r»'-r'7h ^ t. .. «. 

to realize approximations and defects. The origin of such Univei .sally (cf. p. 677 , n. ^). Hie teillis SUptr- 
‘ ideal’ aspects or types is an especially Interesting inquiry, be- natural and ‘miraculous liavo some unfortunate 
cause in the spiritual life there isafrcxiuentconviclionof a decline associations, and need careful definition, but they 

‘'‘-y “v>''y 

believe that man is gradually rising from a state of maximum 19 OOt arbitrary, but One whose laws transcend 
grossness—here all judgments are relative--or that man has those of which men are cognizant. A disbelief ill 
fallen,’in the terms of the Biblical narrative. None the less, fUp siinernatnral and mirnciilnim ran nt 
the consciousness of a certain deterioration and decadence is T supeinaiuiai ana miraculous can, at the Best, 

familiar, and man is usually ‘below the best* of what he feels a.ssuiue an ultimate imj)crsonal law and order 

to he within his capacity. The experience, which has its spir- in tlH5 universe to which certain alleged phenomena 
itual, aesthetic ethical, and other form.s, is bound up with the would be entirely contrary. While an unchecked 
principle of attraction and with a recurring consciousness or ^ i i-. i • i ^ e a.\ i x i 

vision of some great worth, existence, and reality which can and credulity hinders progress of thought, l)y giving 
must he attained. facile explanations of all difficulties, an irrational 

{b) Actual development is not to be described as from a part increilulity, on the other hand, can be as repressive 
to a whole; blit, like that of the child, It is from a rudimentarv 

system to one less so (cf. § 5 [2]j. Nor can thought he traced the typical latlOliallstlC tieatinent, for both 
hark historically to single concepts or ideiis, but only to very hurke inquiry or oiler facile explanations of no 
nuiimentary systems of what may he called ‘psvchical ability.’ rational or scientific value.^ The issue is faith ill 

Yet even here the legitimacy of the term ‘ psychir.al’ will he o SuDieme Personal Peinir who is almolnte iimtioP 
questioned, and it may ho observed that what can he regarded trsonai jyeillg wno 18 aDSOlUte JU.stlce, 

as developing {n.ij ., ‘ mind ’ or psychical ability) will go back to ^ supreme impersonal process or principle. In 

some stage where it is non-existent, or where we are in another the history of religion now the personal and now 

the impersonal ultimate stands at the head; and 
bither the nature of what 18 Viewed OS developing, or the nature „ii a: i j i i i 

of our concepts, or, again, the limitations of our experience will occurrences and phenomena which 

preclude the solution which we seek. The limiuitions of the disturbed current convictions have led typically to 
mind forbid more than a certain rough systematization of wider conceptions of ultimate order. 

S"on?rVthcr%hTn1hrgoiui?n“n itocll olsom™ ( 2 ) The multifarious plienomena of life are sucli 

of which it becomes aware. Thus the que.stion of the orie-in of ^ allow diverging and conflicting opinion.^. 


of which it becomes aware. Thus the que.stion of the origin of 
religion can be treated only as a problem of method or logic. 
It is evident that, when ‘Cod,’ ‘ life,'or ‘ thought’first appeared 
in the history of the universe, the prior situation was sut^h as to 
permit the development (cf. p. 673“, n. 1), and it cannot he com- 


(2) The multifarious phenomena of life are such 
as to allow diverging and conflicting opinion.^. 
Hence, as in compiling a grammar of a language, 
regularities and uniformities must form the .start¬ 
ing-point, There must be an actual selection of 


pletcly described without taking into account that which was data. The great fundamental truths do not He in 
shortly to affect it. The factors and conditions that make for de- the phenomena themselves—tills is very evident 

vclopment do not exist in isolation, and they cannotbeconceived _>.. ahv u i. ..i 

as entirely independent of the field upon which they are first imm tlie way mens opinions differ but they 


as entirely independent of the field upon which they are first 
recognized. Neither in the individual nor in history could the 
objective reality which we call ‘ God ' enter upon a field from 

t.mr.K 17.. I__ :_l_4._I nni,_ __. 


manifest themselves in men’s consciousness of them. 

1 Hence (a) alleged miracles cannot be accepted without pre- 


which He had before been isolated. The mind is unable to liminarv examination of the evidence, but (6) they also cannot 
pierce to the ultimate realities themselves and, from primitive form the starting-point of any rational argument; cf. Lessings 
cosmologies and cosmogonies to the latest philosophical and important remark : ‘ Accidenial truths of history can never 
other 8.\ iitheses. it is confronted with a similar difficulty—an be^'^me proof of necessary truths of reason.* 
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They are in this respect a priori. He who avers 
tliat God’s ways are just, or that honesty is the 
best policy, has neitlier counted tlie cases nor 
balanced the evidence with anytldnj^ like loj^ical 
adequacy. But he can make the princijdes his 
standard, part of his life, and he lives up to thetn. 
There is a common and lai j^^ely unconscious reco^^- 
nition of regulative principles which might seem 
to hnd innumerable exceptions everywhere, but 
they become permanent and ultimate. Men make 
them so. Thus do men lay dow n the lines of their 
future and form the framework of the unknow'n ; 
and, like the organism, they will tend to be ‘true 
to type.’ Hut, in addition to this, they will 
become explicitly conscious of the type to which 
they must be true, if their personality, in its ulti¬ 
mate development, is to be in every respect ellicient 
(§ 29 [ 1 ]). When in the course of mental develop¬ 
ment the implicit becomes explicit, there is a 
rigid logical connexion between the old and the 
new ; the lines upon which development will 
proceed have already been laid, and the data are 
viewed, selecte<i, and systematized in ways con¬ 
ditioned by earlier processes of stdection. Yet 
this selective process, as it app<^ars, c.f/., among 
the young, is one ot whie.h they (;annot be said to 
be conscious ; and, while its exti aordinarily lame- 
ficial (diaracter cannot bo gainsaid, it i* very 
common for the process, as a man’s individuality 
becomes more distinctive, to be markedly liiased, 
one-sided, and so forth. Development thus brings 
greater freedom and a more conscious choice of 
action, and the individual more deliberately shapes 
his personality. This increase of 'Consciousness 
gives the impression that the early years w'ere 
blind, unconscious, and so forth ; but consciousness 
is never complete, as tlie developing individual can 
realize on retrospect. Even the very young have 
an individuality of their own. 'I'lio selective 
process, with the gradual recognition of guiding 
principles, is at work in these rudimentary beings, 
and we may speak of .some ‘ system ’ embracing 
the child, his immediate environment, and all the 
factors tliat make for ilevelomnent. Of some of 
these factors the individual becomes aware, and 
continued increase of (mnsciousness makes acute 
the relation beUveen the individuars conception 
of him.self and the supreme realities, so far as 
he has apprehended them. Now, whatever these 
may be found to be, they must always have 
had a signilicance, such that that of which man 
becomes conscious wa.s already existing' and had 
some meaning for his earlier stages. The entire 
process in the midst of wliich man develoiis must 
embrace all that which comes under the category 
of the transcendent, the supernatural, and the un¬ 
known ; and in the course of his purposive, self- 
guiding development he becomes a more responsible 
part of that co-operative and progressive nroccss 
which he can now more deliberately help or hinder. 
It is at this point that the comparative and 
historical treatment of all ideas of sin, forgiveness, 
and atonement deserves fresh attention (see artt. 
Expiation and Atonemknt, Conscienck, Sin). 

(.3) In various forms there prevail beliefs and 
practices of entire surrender, whether to a Supreme 
Power or to principles in the universe, or of 
thoroughgoing asceticism or quietism. Hut self¬ 
suppression and surrender are in themselves 
normal. In entering upon any new system of 
thought, they are necessary in a greater or less 
degree, as against inhibition, objectivity, and 
insistence upon one’s own individuality and point 
of view. Especially signilicant is the surrender of 
self to potent ideas or theories, to a body of 
thought or a Church, and, of course, in all cases 
where the self entrusts itself to another person¬ 
ality. Throughout, the step has its important 


consequences, and the realization of the step 
becomes more impressive until it is felt to be a 
veritable leap into the unknown. The ideas and 
theories may lead one one knows not whither ; tlie 
per.son to whom one surrenders oneself will to a 
greater or less degree allcct one’s unknow'ii future. 
The process, a normal one, thus involves the 
question of the ohjectiv'e value of that to which 
the surrender is made, of that which is to be 
assimilated and realized. Progress is throughout 
due to innumerable acts of faith, trust, surrender, 
and reliance ; and, as the occasions vary in inten¬ 
sity and objeclivt* signiti' jHice, some part of the 
self is adected and devclopeil, and at times the 
whole self seems to be ren ninced only to gain a 
‘higher’ or a Ix'tter self. However intense the 
feeling of surrender in human relationships, it is 
in the r( 3 ligious sjdiere that the signilicance of the 
step is most prottnimlly fe and here the leap into 
the unknown is no less an one, even thougli tlieie 
is the conlidence that ‘underneath are the ever¬ 
lasting arms.’^ Hero are experiences yarding in 
degree and uniting the indivi(lual and his ordinary 
life and thought with that which is most profound 
and inellable in the universe, correlating uniquely 
the iioii-religious and the religious, the known and 
the nnknown, and forming the basis of all ade¬ 
quate conceptions of existence, knowledge, and 
reality. 

35. Reality.—( 1 ) It will have been seen that the 
trend of thought has advanced the study of religion 
to a new stage, and has interwoven it with the 
progress of other departments of research. In this 
article the endeavour has been made to introduce 
the reader to the wider held in wliiith the study of 
religion must ho placed, and to indicate some of 
the more important questions. Much more might 
of course be saiil, but the central problimi would 
still remain : tlie underlying ultimate realities. 
Here it must suttioe to observe that by the religious 
consciousness must be meant a consciousness of 
reality. The realities of religion must be more 
personally vital than those recognized outside the 
realm of religion ; in facta religion tliat would live 
must be able to claim to approach nearest to the 
ultimate realities. But even in religion vve have to 
do, not with reality itself, but with intuitions, appre¬ 
hensions, or convictions of it. The religious mode 
of thouglit appears to be essentially a very intense 
form of otherwise non-religious thought, and the 
most characteristic features of religion are a highly 
distinctive form of what otherwise is not peculiar 
to religion. Religion is ‘ natural ’ because the 
ultimate realities must be a ‘natural * part of the 
universe of which man becomes conscious. Ideas 
of ‘ this’ world and of ‘ the other’ originate in the 
mir I of one and the same experiencing individual ; 
and there can be only one total existence of which 
he has such varying intuitions and conceptions as 
bis nature, temperament, and training favour. 
Moreover, not only is there an interconnexion 
betw'een the progress of religion, its increasing 
wealtli of expression, and the general development 
of thought ; it is also .self-evident that the deliucrate 
eli'ort to raise the level of thought and to improve 
the mental equipment {e.g.^ in education) enables 
one to experience life more fully and to utilize its 
data more eli’ectively. Indeed, one has only to 
consider the meaner life of primitive men to ])er- 
ceive that the positive advances of thought have 
conduced to the general advance of religion, and to 
a clearer apprehension of all that is felt to be pro¬ 
foundly real and true. Thus thquglit -especially 
in its dynamic aspects—and reality are not to be 
separated. 

( 2 ) But, while progress brings better conceptions 

1 Cf. also the * dark night ’ of the njystical experience; see 
artt. Mysticism, Nko-Platonism. 
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of reality, at the same time it certainly increases The limit of such development furnishes the con- 
men’s abilities, duties, and responsibilities. It ception of absolute coherence, perfection, truth, 
ma^nities the possibilities of ^ood and evil. The justice, etc., whether as regards (a) an absolutely 
rleveioT)ment, therefore, is extremely significant for self-conscious, supreme, and personal Self, or (6) an 
the relation between men and reality, whether one impersonal system of regulative principles and uni- 
cjonsiders (a) the actual progress of physical science formities, as manifested in the universe—the ulti- 
and the strides taken in utilizing the realities of mate ‘environment.’^ Now, the entire complex 
the physical world, or (6) the deepening recognition field of religion becomes more manageable and 
of the necessity of higher standards of moral, intelligible only when notice is taken of the beliets 
spiritual, and intellectual life. Thus, the develop- and practices which connect human activities with 
mont of conceptions of reality powerfully affects those of the universe, whether directly (especially 
human welfare as a whole. Moreover, they cone- in magico-religious and magical data) or indirectly 
Hpond in their remarkable variety to the variation through prayer to the gods). But this funda- 

of individual temperament, training, experience, mental underlying interconnexion, implicit in life 
and so forth. It is obvious that tlie striking differ- and thought, becomes explicit only in the develop- 
onces—ethical, spiritual, and intellectual—in men’s ment anu differentiation of thought—when, <5.17., 
conceptions of God are due to differences, not in .spiritual and non-sf)iritiial forms of energy are dis- 
tho nature of God Himself, but in human nature, tinguished, and definitions or theories mark off 
‘ God ’ is the name given to that sublimest of reali- matter from mind, and the physical from the 
ties, of which man becomes conscious as standing psychical. The primary logical interconnexions 
in a uniquely ‘ personal ’ relationshij) with him. are continually being obscured through the growth 
Whatever be the true reality, it is evident of special knowledge, which, however, brilliantly 

that both the Reality and man’s own individual illuminates the varied departmental (moral, spirit- 
nature contribute to the resultant varying concep- ual, a 3 sthetic, intellectual) aspects of the uni- 
tions. And, in general, all the ultimate realities, verse. 

as formulated, are man’s imperfect conceptions of There is a perilous kinship between religion and 
them, con(;eptions whose vicissitudes can be ob- mngic; typically and characteristically they are 
joctively studied, and which can develop further respectively right and wrong ways of dealing with 
and, in so doing, lead to newer and more effective what is regarded as fundamentally real and true, 
convictions of reality. Consequently, it is neces- Since strong convictions and supremely intense 
sary to observe, on the one hand, the evident signi- states of consciousness are the more potent for 
lieance for the individual of his own conce[>tions of good or for evil, there is a bifurcation such that 
reality, and, on the other, the problem of the part what can take a religious form might also become 
taken by reality throughout. To the genuine magical or irreligious. Thus, there is a sane and 
theist God is the most essential, if not the only, an insane supcrnaturalism, a healthy and unhealthy 
reality, and it is impossible to isolate His working mysticism, and genius \nis its cases of perversity 
in the universe from the man who has an erroneous and depravity. Accordingly, it is possilde either 
conception of God, or, perhaps, no consciousness of to distinguish the good and the \)ad examples or 
Him at all. None the less, it is of essential im- to refuse to admit t\\e latter witliin the cate- 
portanc.e whether men’s conceptions of any reality gory ; that is to say, either we have good and bad 
are ade(\uate or not, and, to some extent at least, religion, genius, etc. (or examples of these) or the 
God’s infiuenoe upon men is admittedly conditioned bad cases come under another category, as, e.g., in 
by men’s conceptions. Hence the question is vital, the antithesis of religion and magic, (jjood) mysti- 
how far God can influence man as apart from man’s cism and (irrational) occultism, and tlie like. WHiat- 
explicit consciousness of Him, how tar God Himself ever course be generally adopted, it is extremely 
is affected by human activities («.^., by gross evil) important to distinguish the psychological and 
contrary to man’s consciousness of His nature, subjective aspects of data from tlieir logical and 
(For we mustevidently di.stinguish between human other more objective value. It is important to 
activities not yet recognized by men to be evil and distinguish religion, genius, etc., as a whole or 
those which they know within themselves to be absolute feeling and the more specialized forms 
wrong.) Moreover, since ‘God’ is the theistic which are examples of religion, genius, etc., and 
consciousness of reality, the problem is essentially which can be more objectively r(*garded. In this 
that of the relation between the ultimate realities way, the fact can be emphasized that, although 
in general and men M ith their varying conscious- the ultimate realities are in a sense religious (c.7., 
ness of them. Vitally significant as this is on as relating to a Supreme Deity or to life after 
practical grounds, it is also a problem of the greatest death), they are not religious in themselves, 
methodological importance, t.e. if the data of the although religion is directly concerned with their 
growth of consciousness, of religion and magic, and apprehension and formulation. For the subjec- 
of science and philosophy are to be rationally and tively impressive experiences so easily lead along 
thoroughly handled. Reality must always be beneficial or harmful roads, either to religion or to 
significant for men ; it must have some effect, as its worst enemy, that a careful disciplinary and 
apart from a man’s particular conce])tion of it. regulative system of belief and practice is at once 
(Jnly in this way can one gain a coherent view of required for the sake of both the individual and 
the universe. Consequently there is need both of society. In other words, reality—i.e. our own 
(a) an adequate conception of the ultimate realities siibjectivo conceptions of it—at once requires a 
to take the place of tliose felt to be imperfect, and formulation, a logical theory, an embodiment. 


of (/ 3 ) a scientific and more theoretical treatment 
of such conceptions in human history, the develop¬ 
ment and dilierentiation of thought, and all that 
makes for the greater fullness and richness of life. 

( 3 ) All growth of consciousness brings increased 
power for good or for evil. The development is 
not so much of the self alone as of an environment 
or a system of relations of which the self is the 
centre. The development demands continued dis¬ 
cipline and reorganization, for the consecjuences 
are harmful if the self is lacking in responsibility, 
morality, and all that encourages healthy progress. 


(4) From one point of view, then, religion, mysticism, etc., 
are one of many phases, aspects, and departments of the totality 
of existence. The most Geligious’ individual has his non¬ 
religious times, and many ‘ good' men have had their anti- 
religious or rather irreligious occasions. The test of a religion 
lies in its relation to what is, as such, non-religious, viz. to the 
best moral, spiritual, assthetic, and intellectual consciousness of 
the age as manifested in conduct, thought, ideals, and so forth. 
But, owing to the differentiation and specialization of thought 

I The latter is not the objective universe of the senses, but a 
logical construction, and the former depends upon man’s present 
stage of consciousness. The ultimate which the mind can con¬ 
ceive depends upon the stage of development reached by ths 
mind. 
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—with the corresponding (objective) incompleteness of indi¬ 
vidual minds—no one mind can form a logically adequate 
estimate. It is impossible for any individual to grasp totality 
as a whole, although it is possible to do Justice to the various 
aspects under which the universe is apprehended, and to in¬ 
vestigate their growth, development, and interrelation. Pro- 
cee<ling on these lines, one can realize the necessity of proving 
and improving current conceptions, dennitions, and other tools 
of thought, for, in the advance of thought, and in the better 
organiwtion of the data of experience, one comes to realize 
more vividly and truly the universe of which one is an integral 
part. While the actual religious life implies principles, ideas, 
and the rest, the scientific or critical treatment of religion is 
concerned in determining these and in maintaining the progress 
of thought, inasmuch as nothing is more potent than the con¬ 
tinued knowledge of reality and the convictions which sway 
mankind. The apprehensions of reality utiit« man and objective 
reality itself, ana, varying, as they do, according to the indi¬ 
vidual, they are a key to a science of human nature and experi¬ 
ence. It is obvious that there must be realities of a sort to 
allow the prevalent types, although the ultimate realities of the 
universe are not to be confused with the realities of our human 
nature. Thus, a conception of ‘ God * can be formulated and 
accepted ; it will correspond and answer to personal experience 
at a certain stage of psychical development; it can prove the 
moet vital and stimulating truth that man can possess. There 
must be some objective reality such that men become conscious 
of it in ways varying actiording to tlieir individual nature and 
stage of development. Moreover, human personality is such 
that the conception of a reality In a personal relationship to 
man, and alike immanent and tran.Hcendent, is not merely a sub¬ 
jective reality; it is demanded by the data of religion, by the 
characteristic features of personal development, by the con¬ 
sciousness of the necessity of continued development in every 
direction which man feels to be good, beautiful, and true. In a 
word, the objective reality of ' God ’ is demanded if man is to 
give a rational account of himself so far as his intellect allows 
him, and the most objective theory of reality luust be based 
upon the facts of human consciousness 

( 5 ) All the ultimate realities themselves lie be¬ 
yond human vi.sion (cf. 1 Co 13 ’*). Between them 
and the self theie are, a.s a psychical veil, the im- 
lulses, ideas, convictions, and theories, tlie whole 
)ody or world of th()uj,»ht which makes every man 
what he is, and enables him to say, ‘ Here is 
reality.’ iSome mysteries of reality, from a psychi¬ 
cal point of view, are hinted at in the strange data 
of psychical research, occultism, and ecstasy, in all 
abnormal and pathological phenomena of the mind, 
in the tlisastrous eiVecis of vagaries, or of doctrines 
and theories which healthy opinion repudiates. 
Although progressive thought may reject certain 
exi)lanatory conceptions or tlieories -^.gr., now of 
evil spirits, and now of guardian angels—men re- 
(piire some organization of experience, some atle- 
quate body of thought, some tolerable outlook 
upon the universe, which will enable them both U) 


direct and understand their experiences and to 
realize the significance of liunian existence no as 
to be able to live healtliy and useful lives for the 
good of a universe from which they can never 
escape. Upon their body of thought depend their 
sanity and effectiveness. Even reality itself seenis 
to .some extent to be powerless against the will 
which we regard as had and evil ; while, on the 
other hand, how far reality can he objectively and 
positively influenced, under given conditions, is a 
vital problem which can at least be theoretically 
handled. Certainly religion has nob been without 
daring conceptions of the practical relations be¬ 
tween God and man—and, supnose religion proved 
to embody the truth about reality ? 

So the study of man’s psycljical tendencies, his 
ideas and ideals, his modes of thought, his beliefs 
and practices, his doctrines, theologic.s, and }>hilo- 
sophie.s—all contribute to one’s knowledge of 
human nature aud of the universe. In the investi¬ 
gation of the development of conceptions and of 
tlie workings of the mind, whether in its immediate 
consciousness of reality or in its reflexion upon 
past experiences, one comes to know a lillle more 
of the realities themselves and of the objective 
relationship between thorn aiul man. If, then, 
it is judicious to venture upon a definition of 
religion on the lines upon which this article has 
proceeded, the following may he suggested, pro¬ 
visionally : Religion primarily involves some im¬ 
mediate cons(uo)isnesR of transeendent r<mlities of 
supreme personal worth, vitally influencing life 
and thought, expressing themselves in forms which 
are conditioned by tlie entire stage of development 
rea<'.he<l by the in«lividual and his environment, 
and tending to become more explicit and static in 
mythologies, theologies, Y>hiloso\»hies, and scientific 
doctrines. But, as this article has tried to indicate, 

1 there is a positive development of consciousness and 
thouglil in Idstory, and consequently it is p>ossible 
to seek to correlate both the static aspects, wliich 
are essential for all stability, and the dynamic, 
which are indispensable for iiiture progress. For 
to do justice to the ultimate facts of harmony 
and of development in the universe is one of the 
main functions of a living religion. 

Litkkatitrk.— The more important 8v>ecial technical works 
have been iiientiuned throujfhout the article. 

Stanley A. Cook. 
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Introductory.— See Secret Societies (Intro¬ 
ductory). 

Christian (F. Cabrol), p. 693 . 

Indian (L. de la VallEe 1’oussin), p. 713 . 


Japanese (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 718. 

Mexican and Peruvian (J. A. MacCulloch), 
p. 718 . 

Muslim (E. Montet), p. 719. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Christian). — I, 1 
General cuaracteristics and classifica¬ 
tion. —Under the title ‘ religious,’ in the Christian 
Churches, are included all those who make pro¬ 
fession of a life in conformity with the precepts 
and counsels of the gospel, and who withdraw from 
the world in order to practise this life more 
perfectly. 

The art. Monasticism deals with the origin and 
chief characteristics of this form of life, of which ' 
monasticism is itself the principal species. In 
monasticism we have the religious life in its 
essential elements; and it may be said that, from 
the 6th to the 20th cent., it has been a question 
merely of combining those elements according to 
different methods to serve special purposes, and 
that no new conception, no essential difference, 
has been introduced—nothing, in fact, that was 
not already existing in germ in the monastic life 
of the earliest centuries. The vows of poverty. 


chastity, and obedience, the practice of mortiflea- 
tion, labour, prayer, and silence—sometimes even 
preaebing and other external work — were the 
obligations of religious life in all age.s, whether 
under thecenobitical or under the eremitical form. 
We are concerned in this article with the difleient 
forms of the religious life distinct from monasti¬ 
cism. The first task of the liistorian, in presence 
I of the number and variety of these forms of the 
religious life (they exceed 380 in number, even 
without counting certain religious societies of 
minor importance), is to attempt a classification. 
This is no easy task. Neither geographical nor 
chronological considerations will serve as a basis of 
classification, since, owdng to the universal charac¬ 
ter of Christianity, these religious families are 
found in all nations, and some have put forth 
shoots in every age and thus belong to no one 
century more than to another. The attempt has 
been made to group them in families, placing side by 
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!^ide those which oiler anfilo;;o\is teatiires or wliicl 
follow tlie same lliile. Here, htjwever, historiai 
and canonist will not he in perfect accord. 

If, e.g., the attempt is made to place under th 
same rubric all flic orders in which the Hiile of St, 
Au<<nstine is followed, the result will only lead tc 
co7ifusjo7i, for these orders are in oilier resjiecti 
quite dis.^imilar and heloni; to dill'erent groups, 
The Dominicans, hospitallers, and several con 
g^e^,^’ltions of women, e.qr., all alike follow th< 
Ilule of St. Augustine, hut they differ entirely 
from one another as regards the end and object ol 
their respective institutes. This results from the 
fact that the .so-callcnl liule of St. Augustine con 
sists in reality of a set of general principles o; 
spirituality which can be adapted to any form ol 
religious life. It is the constitutions of each order, 
rather than the Rule, that give it its distinctivui 
character. The Carmelites originally followed 
the Rule of St. Augustine. Some orders have 
followed different Rules at different times. The 
Premonstratensians comliine tlie Rules of St. 
Augustine and St. Benedict. - The Dominicans, who 
also follow the Rule of St. Augustine adapted 
from that of the canons regular, especially the 
Premonstratensians, seem to belong, with prac¬ 
tically e(]ual right, to two very dillerent forms 
of reiigi<ju3 life—^that of the canons regular and 
that of the mendictant friars. I'he Brothers of St. 
John of Hod, who are hospitallers, were attached 
to the mendicant orders by Ur})an Vlll. It was 
the same in the case of the Jesuits to a certain 
extent, altliough these ‘religious’ belong to a totally 
different category—that of clerks regular. The 
title, in fact, of ‘mendicant friar,’ which dis¬ 
tinguishes certain orders, came in time to he 
attached to those which were not originally com¬ 
prised under this designation, such as the Augns- 
tinian Hermits, the Carmelites, as well as the 
hospitallers and otluirs mentioned above. The 
Theatincs and Barnabites, who are clerks regular, 
received tlie privileges of the canons regular of the 
Lateral!. Some — t.g.^ Vermeerscdi — regard the 
miestion from the point of view of canon law, and 
classify the orders according to whether they 
posse.ss .solemn vows, simple vows, temporary vows, 
or a mere promi.se. This method of clas.sihcation, 

while legitimate in itself, has no historical founda¬ 
tion. Moreover, it leads to confusion, for some orders 
have adopted in turn temporary vows and simple 
vows, or liave evem practised both systems siiiiul- 
baneoiisly for different iiiemhers of the order. 
Finally, if we take as specially characteristic of an 
order the partiiular work undertaken by its 
members—education, care of the sick, preaching, 
etc.—it is not easy to judge to what class certain 
orders belong that exercise all the.se various 
activities at once. 

Without flattering ourselves that it is in all 
respects a perfectly satisfactory system of classifica¬ 
tion, we sliall adopt here, as the mo.st practical for 
our purpo.ses, one that is both clironological and 
jiragmatic—one that keeps in view the different 
periods of time, while grouping together those 
orders whicl! ])osscss certain characteristics in 
common. We shall also keep to the traditional 
mode of designation. 

1. From the ist to the middle of the 3rd 
century: virgins, widows, and ascetics. — In 
primitive Christian sotucty there were certain of 
the faithful who led a life more austere than that 
of their brethren and who formed a class apart. 
Among these ascetics there are even indications of 
an attempt at community life. They may he 
r(‘gnrded as the earliest representatives of the 
leligious life.^ 

2. From the middle of the 3rd to the end of 

1 Cf. art. Monasticihm. 


the 12th century: the monks and the canons 
regular.—Under the title ‘monk’ are comprised 
the hermits and anchorites of all descriptions, tlie 
cenobites or monks living together in community, 
and those who combine both elements in a life 
partly eremitical and partly cenobitical. To the 
.same period belong the canons regular, whose life 
has much in common with that of the monks, and 
who enjoy the same privileges. 

For tlie different kinds of monks cf. art. 
Mona.sticlsm. Tlie principal varieties of canons 
regular are: the Premonstratensians, Canons of 
St^ Victor, Canons of the Jjateran, Canons of St. 
Maurice (Agaune), Canons of the Holy Cros.s, 
Canons of St. Saviour, Canons of St. Rufus, Canons 
of the Holy Se])ulchre, Canons of Verres, Canons of 
Marhach, Canons of Pampoluna, Canons of St. 
Antony, Canons of the Immaculate Conception, 
and tlie Cilbertines.* 

The Brothers of the Common Life, Beghards, 
and Reguines form a category of their own, but 
may he cla.s.sified together with the monks and the 
canons, since their life is founded on the princij^les 
of the monasti(! and canonical state. 

3. From the iith to the i6th century: the 

military orders and the knights hospitallers.— 
Strictly speaking, these orders might be classed 
with tlie monks, since they usually followed one 
of the monastic liules that of St. Benedict). 

But they pos.scss so marked a character of their 
own that it is better to treat tliem separately. 
They are as follows : the Knigdits Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Temnlars, I’eu tonic 
Knights, Knights of Evora or of A viz, Knights of 
St. James of Compostella, Kniglits of Calatrava 
and of Alcantara, Knights of the Order of St. 
Lazarus. 

4. From the nth to the 20th century : the hospi¬ 
tallers (non-military).—These include the Order 
of Mercy, the Trinitarians, the Servites, the Paul- 

niaiis, the Alexians, the Jesuati or Hieronymites, 
.he Amhrosians, the Brotliers of the Apostles, 
.he Cood Brethren, the Order of the Holy Ghost, 
he Brotliers of St. .John of (Tod.* 

5. From the 13th to the i6th century: the 
mendicant orders or friars (frati). — The friars 
ailopted a mode of life didering in many respects 
from that of the monks or canons regular, viz. the 
absence of the element of stability in a particular 
monastery, and of pernetuity in the 8iif)eri()r, the 
exerci.se of the sacred ministry, preaching and 
teaching, reduction of the solemnity of the choral 
ollice, sup()nission (at least originally) of all 
property and all power to possess lamls or money 
even in the name of the community. Tliey are 
called mendicants because, unlike the monks, 
having no possessions and no stable means of liveli- 
liood, they were ol)ligcd to live on alms. 

Tlie four primiiial mendicant orders are; the 
)ominicans, the Franciscans, the Carmelites, the 
Augustinians.^ There are, besides, other lesser 
mendicant orders in some of wliicli the Rule of 8t. 
Augustine is observed, in otheis that of St. 
Francis. Among the former are the Order of 
1 For other exaniploH cf. Heimbucher, Die. Orden und Kon- 
‘egatioum der katholischen Kirche, il. 24-20. 

It inuHt be remarked that several of these orders follow the 
Rule of St. Aujfustine and have obtained both the title and the 
privileges of the mendicant orders. Hence they are sometimes 
ilassed under one, sometimes under the other, of these two 
ategorios. Since, however, both their special object and their 
iiannerof life are practi(!ally identical in all these orders, and 
ince they possess many of the characteristics of the military 
lospitallers treated above, it would seem to be as well to group 
,hem together under the rubric of hospitallers. 

3 Some of the hospitallers are also among clerks regular, like 
the Camillians. 

* The Augustinlans belong, by their Rule, to the canons 
•egular rather than to the friars and, in some of their branches, 
tiave more affinity with the hermits or monks. They have 
Deen counted, however, among the mendicant orders since the 
day when they obtained a share in the privileges of the latter. 
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Mercy, the Trinitarians, the Servites, the I’aulin- 
ians, tlie Alexians, the Hieronyniitcs, tlie Jesuati, 
etc. Tliese are already mentioned under the cate¬ 
gory of hospitallers, to which they also belong. 
Among those that follow the Rule of St. Francis 
are the Minima, the Tiiird Order of St. Francis, 
and the Scalzetti (‘discalced Friars’), or Order of 
Penance. 

Orders of women are the Rrigittines, Annun- 
ciade.s, Ursulines, Angelicals, Salesian Sisters, 
Penitents, etc. 

6. From the i6th to the 17th century : the clerks 
regular,—I'liese ‘ religious,’ while i»ractising the 
religious life in community (as the title ‘regular’ 
indicates), belong essentially to the clerical order, 
as shown again by the title ‘clerk’and by their 
dress, their external life, and their exercise of the 
sacred ministry. They possess solemn vows, like 
the monks and canons regular, but have not, like 
the latter, the choral ollice, nor do tlie}" practise 
stability. (renerally speaking, they have, in 
addition to the exercise of the religious life, some 
special object or particular line of work. Most of 
these soiucties aclmit only priests to their ranks, 
and lay brothers are received as ‘coadjutors.’ 
Some— e.(/. the Theatines and the Rarnabites - 
p^ossess, as already remarkial, the privileges of the 
Canons of tlie Lateran. The clerks regular are : 
the Jesuits,^ Theatines, Rarnabites, (derks Regular 
of Somascha, Clerks Regular of the (iood Jesus, 
Clerks Regular of the Mother of God, Camillians, 
Minor Cleiks Regular. 

7. From the 17th to the 19th century: religious 
congregations.—'riiese religious congregations re¬ 
semble the clerks regular, and they are called in 
canon law ‘quasi-regulars.’ They have usually 
only simple vows and are distinguished from the 
clerks regular proper by this fact and also by the 
more recent date of their foundation. 

The lu’iiicipal congregations are : the Passionists, 
Redemptorisls, Lazari.*?t8, Kudists, Oblates, 
Marists, Assurnptionists, Salesians, Paulists, 
ISulpicians, Oratorians.’ 

8. From the i8th to the 20th century : missionary 
societies or congregations. — 'i'hcse societies, 
founded specially fur the foreign missions, may lie 
considercu, as regards their manner of life, as clerks 
regular or quasi-regulars ; but, since they all have 
a common end in view, we have placed them 
together in a group apart. 

They are : the Society of Foreign Missions, the 
Society of tlie Sacred Hearts of Je.sus and Mary (or 
Fathers of Fiejms), the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, 
the Fathers of Scheut, the Fathers of Mill ilill, the 
White Fathers, the Society of the Divine Word, 
the Society of the Divine Saviour. 

9. From the 17th to the 20th century: teaching 
brotherhoods and congregations of women.— 
These include the Piarists, Rrothera of the ('hrist- 
ian Sclmols of St. John Raptist de la Salle (Christ¬ 
ian Rrothers), Rrothers of the Society of Mary 
(Marianists), Ib'others of Lamennai.s, Rrothers of 
St. Gabriel, etc.,* Sisters of Charity of St. Vin¬ 
cent de Paul, Sisters of Wi.sdom, Sisters of F.vron, 
Sisters of Never.s, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
Sisters of Nazareth, Little Sisters of the Poor, 
Society of the Sacred Heart, Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Cluny,^ etc. 

II . Canons regular, brothers of the 

COMMON LIFE, BEGHARDS AND BEGUINES, MILI- 

> The strictlv chronological order is as follows: Theatines, 
1524 ; Clerks Regular of the Good Jesus, 1520; Rarnabites, 
1630 ; Somascha, 1532 ; Society of Jesus (Jesuits), 1534. 

a We include the Sulpicians and Oralorians among these con¬ 
gregations, although canonically they are not considered as 
such, since they have no vows. They may, however, be assimil¬ 
ated to societies such as that of the Lazarists by their object, 
the training of the clergy. 

* For the detail cf. Heimbiicher, iii. 356 ff. 

4 Ib. iii. 304 f. 


TARY ORDERS AND HOSPITALLERS, — !. Canons 
regular.— (r/) 2'he nmne. —Th(i name ‘ canon ’ is of 
ancient origin. The Councibs of Antioch (341), 
Chalcedon (451), and ‘ in Trullo ’ (692), speaking of 
the clerics attached to the service of certain 
churches, say that they are 4v KavbvL or Ik toO 
KapSi'os, i.e. inscribed in the KavJjv, the matricula, 
tabula, or alburn.^ According to du Cange,a 
cnr}onicu.f is one who is inscribed S2(h canone 
framentnj'io, i.e. is maintained by the revenues 
of the Church. St. Athan5X.sius em])loys the term 
t6v t€ Kauuva ttjs tKKXrjaias.^ 

In the West the 2nd and 3rd Councils of Toledo 
and that of Fiiull (791) sptuik of clerics ‘sub 
canone eccle.^iastico.’* 'the 3id (Jouncil of Orleans 
in 538 and Gregory of Tours make use of the term 
canonivi to desciibe the clergy of a church.*^ The 
Council of Clermont in 535 extemis this title to all 
priests and even deacons attached to a church, 
whether in town or in country. These priests ami 
deacon.s were obliged, at great feasts, to assemble 
in the cathedral church to celebrate divine ser¬ 
vice together with the bishop. In 538 the 3rd 
Council of Orleans deprived of the titb^ of ‘canon’ 
all clerics who refu.sed to obey their bishop.** It 
may be gathered from these diilerent texts that 
the teim ‘canon’ was ap])lied to two classes of 
jieople diflering widely from one another. On the 
one hand were clerics, like those of the diocese of 
Hippo, who lived witli their bishop in community 
and in the practice of monastic asceticism. On 
the other hand were those who lived in their own 
churches, piactising neither the community life 
nor monastic poverty, and bound to their bishop 
by an obedience that did not pre.ss very heavily 
upon them. This vague use of the term lasted 
throughout the ages. In order to avoid confusion, 
the custom finally arose of distinguishing between 
the two classes of canons by calling the tirst 
‘canons regular’and the second ‘secular canons’ 
or ‘ canons'pure and simple. The latter cannot, 
of course, be regarded as in any sense belonging 
to the religious orders; it is with the canons 
regular alone that we are here concerned.'^ 

(6) Canonfi regular till the 10th century. —In 
art. Monasticism we have shown that in the 4th 
cent, there was a tendency among many bishops 
to gather the clergy of their chuiches around them 
and to live w ith them in the exercise of asceticism 
according to the example of the monks. 'The 
attempts that have been made to find examples 
e;irlier than this date, in order thus to trace back 
the oiigin of the canonic;al order to the time of the 
Apostles, are entirely without value. St. Augus¬ 
tine, w ho w as BO w^ell versed in the knowledge of 
the ecclesiastical institutions of the past, does not 
even mention the canonical life in his de Moribus 
Errledce Catholicce, written in 388, although it 
would have all'oi-ded him an excellent and most 
natural opportutiity for doing so, had any such 
institution existed before his time. Nor can any 
traces be found in the writings of St. Cyprian or 
any other w'liter of earlier times. St. Augustine 
was himself, in fact, one of the first to have the 
idea of gathering his clergy around him in order 
to live with them in common in the practice of 
poverty and religious discipline after the examnle 
of the cenobites. He made his first trial of tnis 
w^ay of life at Tagaste, his second at Hippo (388 

1 Socrates, HE v. 19 {PG Ixvii. 618) ; cf. note of Valois 
Leclercq, in DACL iii. col. 235. 

Glosmrinm, Niort, 1883-87, s.r. ‘Canonicus.’ 

* Vita S. AntoniilPQ xxvi. 837 f.). 

4 CmicU. Tolei. 11. can. 1, 2, 111. can. 5 ; Cuyicil. Forojul. 
can. 1. 

4 Greg, of Tours, Hist. Franc, x. 31 (PL Ixxi. 670); Concil. 

uref. 7//. can. 11, 

® Cf. F. Maassen, Concilia ceri Merovimjici, Hanover, 1893, 
pp. 69, 77, etc. 

7 Cf. du Cange, s.v. ‘Oanonicus.’ 
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and 391). We have accounts of the life led in I i 

monasteries written by f ossidius in j. 

Augustine and also by St. Aupistine 
resembled to a great extent the life of the monk 
—life in common under a common discip me. lln 
bishop was the head of this family of clerics, anc 
obedience was doubly due to him—as bishop and 
as the quasi-abbot of the community. He wat 
also the tenii)oraI administrator of the affairs o. 
his ‘monastery/ and the clergy were bound to 
abandon their personal proi)orty and to live in th 
practice of poverty and chastity. The cliief differ- 
ence between them and the monks lay, firstly, in 
the fact that these early ‘canons regular,’ instead 
of living apart from the world, had their dwelling 
in the midst of a town or city ; secondly, in the 
fact that they were essentially the clergy of their 
churches and exercised tlie sacred ministry. Their 
regime and manner of dress were again different 
from those of the monks, and their practice of 
poverty and obedience was less severe. The ex¬ 
ample of St. Augustine was followed by other 
African bishcms, at Carthage, Tagaste, and in 
other cities. We find the same custom in existence 
even beyond the confines of Africa, in the case 
of St. raulinus of Nola, Hilary of Arles, and 
others.^ 

One of the most remarkable among these ex¬ 
amples is that of St. Eusebius of Vercelli—an 
earlier case than that of St. Augustine—about 
whom we have a considerable amount of informa¬ 
tion.® But the life led by St. finsebius and his 
clergy resembled far more closely than that of St. 
Augustine and his ‘canons’ the life led by the 
monks proper. In St. Augustine’s case it was in 
fact a seminary for the clergy or a college of 
canons, rather than a monastery for monks as in 
Eusebius’s institution. The clergy of Eusebius 
observed the monastic enclosure, celebrated the 
day and night hours of prayer, and practised all 
the austerities of the monastic life. St. Fulgentius, 
in the midst of the Vandal persecutions, and, no 
doubt, other African bishops also, went farther 
still and obliged monks and clerks to live together. 
But this attempt to unite two incongruous elements 
should be regarded as a mere expedient demanded 
by the special needs of the time.^ This quasi- 
monastio form of life seems to have been practised 
only in certain exceptional cases by the clergy of 
the Eastern Church. St. Jerome, wno was so well 
acquainted with all that concerned ecclesiastical 
life, does not mention any example of it. Cases 
have been quoted of monks living with their 
bishops, but these are not to be regarded as in¬ 
stitutions distinct from that of the ordinary 
monastic life, and the only actual example is 
that of Rhinocorura quoted by Leclercq from 
Sozomen.® 

In the West, however, at the end of the 5th 
cent, and during the 6th the canonical life became 
an ofhoial institution. The 4th Council of Toledo 
provides us with a picture of the bishop in his 
episcopal residence surrounded by his priests and 
deacons, while in a neighbouring dwelling the 
young clerio.s were educated under his supervision.* 
In Gaul the 2nd Council of Tours akso laid down 
that the bishop should live with his priests and 
deacons in the episcopal palace."^ Gregory of Touns 

1 Vita S. Augiistini, v. (PL xxxii. 87); Aug. 'cle Vita ct 
Moribus Claricorum suorum,’ Serrn. ccclv., ccclvi. (PL xxxix. 
1608 ff.); L. Thomassin, Anoienne et nouvelle dtsexpline de 
I'Egline, Paris, 172.''), i. 1330f. 

2 Of. art. Monasticism, IV. iii. x (a). 

* Thornassin, i. 1841 f.; St. Ambrose, Ep. Ixiii. (PL xvi. 
1239 flf.): Maximus of Turin, S«rm. Ixxxiil. (PL Ivii. 697 ff.), 

* Ferrandiis, Vita Fulgentii, xxix. (PL Ixv. 146). 

® So 7 . 0 !jien, HE vi. 81 (PO Ixvii. 1389); Leclercq, in DACL 
ill. col. 284. 

« Concil. Tolst. IV. can. 23. 

7 Concil. Turon. II. can. 12. 


the dwelling and the table of their bishop— 
canonicorum, convivium rnenstv canonicce.^ 

Other councils, as we have already seen, aid 
down new regulations for these clerics, now called 
ranonici — e.g. the Councils of Clermont and 
Orleans. , . „ ^ 

With regard to England, St. Gregory the Great 
advised St. Augustine of Canterbury to live in 
common with his clergy. But tiie latter Apparently 
wi.slied to go even fartlier than the recommendation 
of the lioly pontiM'. At Canterbury and in the 
greater numoer of cathedral churches founded 
among the Anglo-Saxons the chapter was formed 
by a monastic community properly so called. The 
eferg}'^ of the cathedral were monks and carried 
out the full monastic regime, to which they also 
ad<Ied the exercise of the sacred ministry. These 
monastic chapters remained in force in the greater 
number of English cathedrals up to the Reforma¬ 
tion in the 16th century. Certain churches, how¬ 
ever, founded after the first Christian mission in 
England, were served by secular canons.'** 

Finally, it may be said that, outside the church 
of Hipr )o and certain others that had followed the 
example of St. Augustine, the word ‘ canon ’ was 
ipplied to a class of clerics whose obligations and 
orms of life varied from place to place. But in 
die 8 th cent, a bishop of Metz, St. Chrodegang, 
^ave the canonical life a more definite character 
ly moans of the Rule that he drew up for canons. 
This bishop (742-766) played an important part in 
he religious and political history of his time. He 
vrote for the clergy of his own church a Rule, 
Regula Canoniconim^ which obtained the support 
f Pepin and Charlerna^e and was given the force 
f general ecclesiastical law in the Uapittdaries of 
he latter monarch and W the Councils of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (802), Mayence, Tours, Rheim8(813), Arles 
813), and especially by that of Aix-la-Chapelle 
817).* This Rule is largely founded on that of St. 
Benedict. It subjects the canons to the common 
fe, enclosure, and the ordinary exercises of 
lenedictine life, while at the same time leaving 
hem a certain amount of liberty and the right of 
possessing property.* 

(c) Canons regular from the 9th to the XOth 
enturj^. —The period of St. Chrodegang and that 
vhich immediately followed were the most flourish- 
ng in the history of the canons regular. Charle¬ 
magne and Louis the Pious endeavoured to impose 
Ms Rule on the clergy of their empire, and the 
councils of Aix-la-Cnapelle in 802 and in 817 
ollowed suit.* Amalanus composed his de In- 
titutione Canonicorum with the same intention, 
'he Lateran Council in 1059* renewed these decrees 
and obliged the clergy attached to a church to live 
together and share their property in common. 

The Rule of St. Augustine, although it is taken 
Tom his works, was in reality only drawn up in 
-he 8th-9th centuries. It was followed side by 
lide with that of St. Chrodegang, which was far 
more complete and precise in details. It was 
Eulopted by certain groups of canons and became 
^or them the expression of the vita apostolica, vita 
ommunis per/ecta. These canons came to be 
:nown as ‘ Canons of St. Augustine,’ ‘ Augustinian 

1 Hist. Franc, x. 81 (PL Ixxi. 670), and Vitas Patrum, lx. (ib. 
062). 

* W. Stubbs, Epistolas Cantuarienses (Rolls Series), London, 
866 , Introd. p. xvii. 

3 Ct. C. J. von Hefele, Hist, dss Conctlss, French tr.. ed. H. 
[jeclorcq, Paris, 1907-13, iv. 10, note 2 ; there are in reality two 
lules of St. Chrodegang; the first, which is the shorter, in 34 
ihapters, appears to be the original Rule; the second, in 86 
ihapters, is only a development of the first, the work of an 
anonymous writer. 

4 For a comparison between the Rules of 8S. Benedict and 
Chrodegang ct. I^eclercq, in DACL 111. col. 241 f. 

» Hefele, iii. 1117, Iv. Off. « Ib. iv. 1166. 
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or Austin Canons/^ Their houses were at first' 
independent of one another, hut were later united 
in n congregation which had its general cliapLcrs, 
its statutes, etc. The decrees of the 4tli Lateran 
Council and those of Benedict XII. in i;i89 are 
concerned with the Austin Canons. In spite of all , 
these decrees, however, religious life among them 
had but a short period of brilliancy. 

In the 14th cent, new ell’orts'^ at reform were 
attemnted by Cardinal Branda de Castiglione, by 
John Bush, and by Nicholas of Cusa. 

The Protestant Reformation struck a fatal blow 
at the Canons Regular of St. Augustine properly 
so called. Other societies, however, had been 
formed on the Augustinian model under a severer 
Rule, and these were better able to resist the 
shock of the great upheaval. Some of them are 
still in existence at the present daj', such, t.g.^ as 
the Canons Regular of the Lateran, the Prernoii- 
stratensians, and several other congregations. We 
can give here only an outline of some of the prin¬ 
cipal ones.^ 

Premonstratensians,—The Order of Pr^montr 6 
is the most illustrious of all among the canons 
regular. Its founder was St. Norbert (t 11J4), a 
canon of Magdeburg, who established himself at 
Pr 6 montr 6 with a few companions in order to lead 
a retired and holy life and at the same time to give 
themselves to preaching and the sacred ministry. 
Their life was ordered according to the Rule of St. 
Augustine and guided by the example of the 
Canons Regular of St. Victor of Paris. This order 
developed ra[»idly, owing partly to the sanctity 
and personal infiuence of its holy founder, partly 
to its object and nature, which had a special appeal 
in an age in which the idea of cleiical and monastic 
reform had given rise to institutions such as the 
Cainaldolese, the Carthusians, and the Cistercians. 
St. Norbert founded, besides the canons regular, 
a second order for women, which also had great 
success, and a third order for lay people. At the 
present day the order possesses five provinces or 
circles {circaria), seventeen abbeys, nve priories, 
eight convents of nuns of the second order and 
three of the third order, besides parishes, missions, 
and a few colleges. The members number 997 men 
and 268 women. 

J'he Premonstratensians follow the Rule of St. 
Augustine along with special statutes of their own 
At the head of the circle is the circator, whose 
rank and office correspond with those of the pro 
vincial in other orders. Their constitutions re 
semble those of Ctteaux. The abbot of Pr^montri 
is abbot-general of the whole order and is assisted 
by the abbots of Floreffe, of Laon, and of Cuissy. 
the first houses of the order. The general chapte 
is held at Pr 6 niontr 6 . This constitution came to 
an end before the Revolution, and in 1883 a new 
constitution took its place. The habit is white 
and resembles the monastic habit except that in 

1 The Rule of 8 t. Augustine is divided into twelve cheptere 

and conUins only general principles (of an extremely ele\ftted 
character) on the love of God and our neighbour, humility, 
prayer, fasting, duties towards the sick, purity of soul and body, 
obedience, etc. , , 

2 Cf. J. M. Hesse, ‘Augustins,’ in Diet, de TMol. cath.^ i. col, 

2472-2483. . „ . . . 

SThomasain, op. ct<. ; Bonaventure de 8 aintc-Anne, Mona- 
ehatiie Awjvetini ah Angvgtino potiesimum propugMtue, 
Lyons, 16W4 ; Louis Ferrand, Diseoure oil I’on fait voir que 
Saint Auffuetin a eti moine, Paris, 1689; Leclercq, * Chanolnes,' 
in DACL iii. col. 223ff.; J. Bingham, Origineg Ecclet., London 
1840, bk. vii. ch. ii. n. 9; A. Ebner, ‘Zur Regula canonicorun 
des iieiligen Chrodegang,' in RQ v. 11891] 81-86; W. Schmitz, 
Sanoti Chrodegangi, Metrnsie episcopi (74f-66) regula canont- 
eorum, aue dem I^idoner Codex Vogeianue latinue 94 mtf 
Umechrifl der tironischen Noten heraueg., Hanover, 1 to 9 
P. Paulin, Etudei 8ur I'ordre canonial ou Vordre dee chanoine. 

Avignon, 1886; Paul Benoit, La Vie eanonique dan, 
le pagei et dans I’avenir, Arras, 1902; Q. Morin, ‘ Rtglement 
in^dits du S. Gr^goire vii. pour les chanolnes r^guliers (ei 
EspagTie),' Revue mi\Adictine, xvui. (1901] 177-183 (reproducoc 
In Hefele-Leclercq, v. 94-96). 


iioir a rochet, the badge of canonical dignity, is 
orn, and in winter a mantle also. 

Thi.s order has rendered signal services to Ohrist- 
inity by its missions on the banks of the Elbe and 
:ie Oder and in the Low Countries, by the institu- 
on of liospices for nilgrims, the niaKing of roads 
nd canals, the foundation of libraries and schools, 
it especially by its reform of the clergy and the 
oundation ot parishes. It even had an infiuence 
n architecture. It has produced also a certain 
,umber of chroniclers, historians, and ecclesiastical 
vriters.' 

Canons of St. Victor.^—From the point of view 
f theology and literature, tlie Canons of St. Victor 
old the first place. Tlieir founder, Luillaumede 
yliampeaiix, is known as one of the most illu.strious 
lectors and professors of the 12th (eiitury. 'I'bese 
lanons take tlieir name from a cliapel erected in 
lonoiir of St. Victor, the martyr of Marseilles, on 
Vlt. Sainte Genevieve in Paris. J’liey were, more- 
ver, actually attiHated to the Canons of St. Victor 
)f Marseilles. Their teaching reached its highest 
expression in the persons of Hugh and Richard of 
St. Victor, whose theological and mystical works 
may be counted among the most remarkable of the 
Middle Ages; while Adam of St. Victor, with 
lis hymns, ranks foremost among the poets of 
lis time. The Canons of St. Victor were estab- 
isbed in a number of churches in France (notably 
n that of Ste. Genevieve in Paris, whence their 
name of * Genovefains’) and also outside France. 
St. Victor de Paris remained the centre of the 
nstitute. Unfortunately divisions soon arose 
within the order, and after the beginning of the 
4th cent, it began to decline. On the eve of the 
Reformation it existed in a state of mere vegetation. 
The school of St. Victor is most important for the 
liistory of medireval mysticism, and the works of 
its teachers are still of great value. 

Like the greater number of canons regular, the 
Canons of ot. Victor followed the Rule of St. 
Augustine, with their own .special statutes com¬ 
posed by Gilduin, one of their abbots, and inspired 
to a great extent by the Rule of St. Benedict. 

Canons of the Lateran.—The Augustinian 
Canons of the Lateran were founded shortly after 
the Lateran Council in 1059, and were attached to 
the celebrated basilica of St. Saviour in the Lateran. 
They possessed a considerable nnniher of houses in 
Italy and Poland. They were obliged to leave the 
Lateran basilica for the first time in 1209, for the 
second and last time in 1471. Tliey have to-day 
about 200 members and 24 houses and possess the 
Church of St. Peter ad Vincula in Rome.* 

I M. Dupxh.AnnaleehreveMordinieFraemonatratmeii, Namur, 
1886 ; 0. L. Hugo, S. ordinie Preemonetrateneis Annaleg, pt. i., 
Nancy, 2 vols., 1734-M; J. de 8ernialze, ‘ L’Ordre de Priniontri : 
■on hiit. Iitt4ralre, ■«■ 4crivains,’ in Revue du movde ealh. xxiv. 
(1884J 798-746; I. van Bpllbeeok, De Virie ganctitatie opinione 
iilngtribui ex ordine Prettnonsiratensi, Taniines, 1896; cf. 
bibliography of the Order of Premonstratensians in F. Danner, 
Catalogue totiue saeri, eandidi, canonici ac exempli ordinie 
Prcemonetrateneie, Innsbriick, 1894, pp. 7 ft., 180 ff. ; J. Le 
Paige, Bibliotheca Prarmonetrateneie ordinie, 2 vole., Paris, 
1683; the Constitutione, Rule, etc., in Le Paige, i. 784, and 
Holste-Brockie, Codex Regularum monaeticarum et eanoni- 
earum, v. 142 ff.; H41yot, Hiet. dee ordree, ii. 166ff. ; Heim- 
bucher, ii. 60-^ (Witn bibliography); Dugdale, Monasticon 
Anglicanum, vi. li. 867-863; U. Chevalier, Ripertoire dee 
eourcee hiet.du Moyen Age: Topo-hibliographie, Montb41iard, 
1894-1903, e.v. *Pr6montr6’; cf. note 3, p. 697». 

8 Heinibucher, ii. 26 ff.; and ‘ Victor (saint),' in Wetzer- 
Welte, Kirchenlexioon^, xll. 918 ff.; H^lyot, li. 149 ff.; Fourier- 
Bonnard, Hist, de Vabbaye rovale et de Vordre dee Chanoinee 
riguliere de Saint-Victor de Paris, Paris, 1904; PL clxxv.- 
clxxvii.; F. Hugonin, Eeeai eur la /ondation de V^cole de 
Saint-Victor de Paris, Paris, 1864, and PL clxxv. pp. xiv- 
xeix ; B. Haur^au, Lee CEuvres de Uuguee de Saint- Victor, do. 
1886; Adam de 8. V. Leiay. RHLR iv. [1899] 161 ff., 288; 
Dreves, Stimmen aue Maria-Laach, xxix. [1886] 278 ff., 416ff. 

3 Besides H61yot, Heimbucher, Chevalier (g.vv. ‘I^atran,’ 
‘Chanolnes r^guliers'), see P. Cavallerl, Biblioteca comj^ndiosa 
degli uomini xUuetri della congr. de* canonici regolari del SS. 
Salvatore Lateranenei, Velletri, 1886. 
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Canons Regular of St Maurice - The^-- 


Agaune m 


le<aoii. An al)l>ey existed 


were traiistorniea inio c.uiu.i^ 

orders. From some points ot view, 'vould smu 
to heJong to the monastic order, from otlieis again 
to that of tile canons regular. In any case it 
one of the most interesting pages in the histoiy 
of mediicvai religious life and 
treated separately under the title JiHhniiihS OJ* 
THE Common Lrri:. 

3 . Begiiines and Beg^hards.— ^diese congrega¬ 
tions originated in the l^ow Countries. Accoiding 
to some, tliev go hack to the lima of St. Fegga, 
daughter of 'iVpiii de Landen, in tlie 7th century. 
But it seems that their founder was, in reality, a 
priest of Liege, Lambert ihighe (or ‘le hegue,’ 

T 1J«7). 

I’he Beguines are not nuns or ‘ religious’ in tlie 
strict sense, for tliey take no vows. They are 
.simply pious Avonien living in ooinmnnity. In 
certain towns a special quarter was given up to 
them. They lived there in little hermitages, some- 1 
times singly, sometimes several together, under 
the direction of a superior (known nowadays as 
‘la grande dame’). They had a common clia|)el, i 
in wdiich they met for their religious exercises, j 
Some followed the Rule for the tertiarie.s of St. 1 
Francis, otliers that for tlie Uirtiaries of St. Dominic. | 
The Uidorniation in the 16th cent, and the French 
Revolution put an end to many b^guinagcft. Some, i 
however, still exist in Belgium, Holland, and t 
Germany. This institution never had a very \vide t 
vogue, hut it presents certain original character- t 
istics worthy of note.^ \ 

The institution of the Begliards was founded for 'J 
men on the amilogy of the Beguines. Tliey soon a 
underwent the inlluence of the Lollards and otlier e 
heretics, and \veie condemned by several popes v 
and coiiTieils.^ a 

4. Military orders and hospitallers.—Tn the 11 th p 
cent, .sprung up a new cla.ss of religious order.s L 
which, from a certain point of view, are connected o 
with tlie monastic order, 'while posse.s.sing their w 
own marked characteristics. Some of the.se were w 
purely military in character; others were concerned 
also with the care of the sick (ho.spitullers). The di 
hospitallers pure and simple form a tliird category, sc 
wliich will be treated apart.The military orders p^ 
were reganled by the Church as true religious F 
orders. They had the three vow’s of poverty, m 
chastity, and obedience, celebrated the divine pi 
olliee, were under the discipline of a Rule and an T 
oUservanee of fasts and ahstinenee, and enjoyed w 
the same privileges as the monks, being exempt sa 
from episcopal jiiii.sdietion and immediately subject St 
to the Holy See. Some followed tlie Cistercian fo 
statutes, others the Rule of St. Augustine, and ar 


ti. others that of St. Jfenedict. It is for tills rea.son 
of that we regard them as belonging, in a sense, 
le to the monastic order. Contemporary with the 
h] Crusades, their principal object was to fight 
Jn a^miiist tlie Saracens and to protect the Christian 
r pilgiims to the holy jilaoes. Their life may, in 
ks face regarded os a jiermanent crusade against 
of the ’Musalman. In the.se orders, at their origin, 
we have united in one the ideal of the monastic 
IS life and of the life of chivalry of the Christian 
kiii'dit. This ideal stood them in good stead in 
an age* when all institutions w'ere so profoundly 
imhiied with the sjiirit of religion. Unfortunately 
such an ideal proved to he too high, and elements 
.so ineongnioiis as the religious and the military 

y could iioriong endiire together. 

s Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem.— 

P This is the most ancient of all the niifitary orders. 

In 1048 some Italian merchants built a hospice or 
- lio.steliy for pilgrims and for the sick in Jerusalem. 

: Certain French noblemen w’ho served it formed 
! them.selves into a religious congn-egation. This 
w'a.s the cradle of the order. Gerard de Tenqiie 
(of Martigues in Provence) organized it into a 
nilitary order, t.<j. an onler in which there w'ere 
brethren attendant on the sick and mem hers who 
ivere knights, and w ho had us their special object 
to defend pilgrims against malefactors and inlidels. 
The onler was apjiroved by I’ope Pascal II, in 1113 
under the name of the Order of 8 t. John of Jeru¬ 
salem. Later its members were known as the 
Knights of Rhodes and, later still, Knights of 
Malta, from the fact that they defended both tlie.se 
islands against tlie Musalmiln. Foundations were 
soon establislied along the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and at one period of their history they 
possessed bouses to the number of 13,000. 

The kniglits aenuired a wdde-spiead influence 
and pow’er and also con.siderable riches, wliich 
enabled them to serve as money-agents or bankers 
to princes and kings. * I’hey rendered great services 
to the Christian religion, and their prowess in the 
wars against the Turks won them great renown. 
Their heroic defence of Rhodes and of Malta against 
an enemy six times their number forms a veritable 
epic. The most illustrious of tlieir grand masters 
W'ere Pierre (rAubusson, Villiers de ITsle Adam, 
and La Valette. Kapoleon corifi.scated their 
property in France, and Ncl.-^on annexed Malta 
for the English Government. The title of Knights 
of Malta still exists as a title of honour. Those 
who hear it form a society and give themselves to 
works of charity. 

Knights Templars.—Although of more recent 
date than the Knights Hospitallers, the Templars 
soon became of greater iinnortance and greater 
power. Their founder was Hagues de Payens, a 
French noble, wdio in 1118 gathered together a 


power. Their founder was Hiigiies de Payens, a 
French noble, wdio in 1118 gathered together a 
number of companions for the defence of the 
pilgrims to the Holy Land against the Saracens. 
The name of Templars, or ‘Order of the Temple,’ 
was given to them because their house in Jeru¬ 
salem was built on the site of the Temple of 
Solomon. St. Bernard, in 1128, drew up a Rule 
for tliem, adapted from the Rule of St. Benedict 
and the Statutes of Citeaux. The order corn- 


1 H^lyot, ii. 78 ft. ; Helinbucher, ii. 24 flf.; Chevalier, s.v. 
‘Saint-Maurice d’Agaune’; DACL, s.v. ‘ A^raune ’ i. col. 850flf. 

2 P. Coens, Disijuif^Uio hvitorica de orLijme Beahmarum et 
Beghinnginrum, Lu-ne, lC2fi; J. I.. von Mo’sheim, he Be<jhardis 
et Bt'^xiinabm, l.eipzqf, 1700; HdOyot, viii. Iff.; Heirabucher, 

3 Natalis Alexander, Uisl.'ecclegiastica. Venice, 1778, viii. 
.5‘26-.5.*)0 ; F. A. Zacf'uria, Thesaurus Theolorju'.us, do. 1762, iv. 
(I2:i -(W4 ; Mosheiin (see above, note 2); Chevalier, s.v. ‘ Bi^jjards.’ 

4 We shall say noihnnf here of the secular orders of knight¬ 
hood that were founded more or less on the model of the 
military orders but were in reality purely civil and instituted 
by kings and princes os a reward for the services of their 
sulijoets. .Such, e.(/., are the Orders of the Garter, the Bath, 
the Thistle. et<*. 


prised the knights (all of whom had to be of noble 
birth), ‘sergeants,’ who were of the bourgeoisie 
and w ho acted as esquires, and then the chaplains. 
The Hrst grand master was Hugues de Payens. 

1 L. F. de Villeneuve-BargemonCMarquis de Trans), Monument 
dee qrands-maUres de i'nvdre de Saint-Jean de Jerusalem, 
2 vols., Paris, 182»; J. Delaviile Le Uonix, Lee Hospitaliera en 
Terre eainte et d Chypre, do. 1904, Cartulaire g^n^ral de Tordre 
dee Uoepitaliere de Saint-Jean de Jerusalem, 4 vols., do. 1894- 
1905, Lee A rchioee, la bihliofhlique el le Msor de I'ordre de Saint- 
Jean de Jerusalem d Malte, do. 1877 (‘ Bibl. des Ecoles fran^iaes 
d'Ath^nes et de Rome,' xxxii.), MHanges eur I'Ordre de Saint- 
Jean de Jerusalem, Nantes, 1910, IJHoepital dee BreUnxe d 
Saint-Jean d'Acre (Soc. des biblioph. bretons), do. 1880. 
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The order >vas purely military. We need not 
here enlarge on the great part i)layed in mediaeval 
history by the Knights Templars, on the inlluence 
which they wielded far and wide (they ha(l in the 
12th cent. 9000 manors distributed through every 
land in Christendom), on the services which they 
rendered to Christianity against the Saracens in 
Palestine and in Egjnt, the riches which they 
acfMimulated and whicn were the cause of their 
downfall, the abuses which crept into the order, 
or, finally, their lamentable end under l^hilip 
le Bel and Clement V. after the cruel execu¬ 
tion of their grand master, Jacques de Molay, 
and his companions in 1807.^ 

The Terniilars were succeeded in Portugal by the 
Order of Christ, and in S[)ain by the Order of 
Montesa. 

Other orders were founded on the model of the 
Templars and the Hospitallers, but we shall speak 
only of the principal of these lesser orders- the 
Teutonic Knights, the Knights of 8 t. James, and 
the Knights of Calatrava and Alcantara. 

Teutonic Knights.—Al^out 1128 or 1129 a rich 
merchant of (Germany who had taken ])art in the 
siege of Jerusalem, struck with compassion at the 
sight of the sull'erings of the [)ilgrims, hnilt a 
hospital for them, in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 
He was soon joined by others, with whom he 
organized an order on the model of the Hospital¬ 
lers of St. John, to care fur the pilgrims and pro¬ 
tect them against the Saracens. After the cap¬ 
ture of Jerusalem by Saladin they were consti¬ 
tuted one of the military orders (1190 or 1191) and 
changed their name from ‘ Hospitallers of the 
Blessed Virgin’ to ‘I’eutonic Knights of the 
Hospitality of the Blessed Virgin.’ They ado])ted 
a Rule similar to that of the Templars and the 
Knight.s of St. John. The order was compo.sed of 
knights with their servants, esquires, and chap¬ 
lains.'-* To the three vows of religion the 'reutonic 
Knights added a fourth—to devote them-selves to 
the care of the sick and of pilgrims, and to combat 
the enemies of the faith. They celebrated the 
divine office and other prayers, and were under a 
severe discipline. At the head of the order was 
the grand master, and under him the grand com¬ 
mander, the marshal, who was the lieutenant of 
the grand master in battle, and a grand ho.spital- 
ler, who supervised the hos})itals under the care of 
the knights. The members of the order were 
always of German nationality. The knights took 
part at first in the struggle against the Saracens, 
then joined forces with another military order, 
the Knights of the Order of Chri.st in Livonia, 
which had been founded to fight against the pagan 
nations of the Baltic. While thus devoting them¬ 
selves specially to the war against these pagans, 
they did not cease to take a part in the Cru.sade 
against the Saracen.s in Palestine. The emperors 
of Germany, Frederick i. and Frederick ii., gave 
the order Iheir protection and endowed it with 
vast possessions. 

When at the time of the Reformation the grand 
master became a Lutheran, the order was divitled, 
one part following the grand master in his apostasy, 
the other taking up the cause against the Protes- 
tants. The order fell from its first fervour, and 

1C. G. Addison, The Kntghts Templars*, London, 1862; 
L. Blancard, ‘ Documents relutifs an proems des Templiers en 
Anjfleterre,’ in Revue des SociH^s savantes, vi. [1H67] 414-423; 
P. Bourdillon, Recherches historigues sur I'ordre des chevaliers 
du Temple, Geneva, 1884 ; J. Delaville Roulx, Documents 
eoneemnnt les Templiern, Paris, 1883; L. Delisle, ‘Miim. sur 
les op<^rations flnanci^res des Templiers,' in MAIBL xxxiii. 
li. [1889] 1-248; P. du Puv, Hist, de I'ordre mihtaire des 
Templiers, Brussels, 1761;’ F. C. Woodhouse, The Military 
Religious Orders of the Middle Ages, London, 1879; cf. full 
bibliojfraphy in Chevalier, s.v. ‘Templiers.’ 

s It was the custom at that time for knights to be accom¬ 
panied, when on horseback, by esquires to serve and assist 
them. 


Napoleon took measures to abolish it in 1809. It 
still survives, however, as an order of hospitallers 
in Austria. There are 20 professed knights, who 
are bound to celibacy, and 30 knights of honour, 
not so bound. Both classes of knights must be of 
noble birth. The grand master is always one of 
the imperial archdukes. Tlie order has charge 
of 50 parishes, 17 scho()ls, 69 hospitals, for the 
service of which it supports two congregations 
of priests and four of sisters. Its members also do 
ambulance work in w’ar-time. ’bhere is a Protes¬ 
tant branch of the order in Hollnml,* 

Other military orders were founded at the same 
time in Spain find in Portugal, on tlie model of 
the above, in order to fight against the Moors. 
That of Aviz in Portugjil arose in 1147, in the 
reign, it is believed, of Alfonso 1 . The knights 
followed the Rule of St. lienedict m its (Cistercian 
interpretation. They wc^re known at first as the 
‘ New Soldiers,’ then as the Knights of Kvora, and 
finally of Aviz. Their camiiaign against the 
Moors was conducted with success. 

The Order of St. James of Compostella was 
founded to protect the pilgrims to the shrine of 
that .saint again.st the biigands and the Moors, 
'riiose of (diiatiava and Alcantara had also as their 
aim to m.ake war against the Moors. 

The Order of Calatrava owed its origin in 1158 
to a Cislercisn abbot who became its first grand 
master, his monks being transformed into knights. 
It remained in union with (yileaiix and was vic- 
Lu'ious against the Moors. Unfortunately its 
members took part in the civil and jioliticaJ con¬ 
tests in Spain and ended by falling completely into 
the power of the Spanish kings, ceasing to he a 
religious order and becoming an lionorary order of 
knighthood. Meanwhile it became united with 
the Orders of Aviz and Alcantara. The latter, 
founded probably in Hod, also followed the Rule 
of St. Benedict and was affiliated to Citeaiix. The 
knights also made W'ar on the Moors, but, like the 
Order of CJalatrava, they took part in politics and 
ended, like them, in becoming a courtly order of 
knighthood.* 

Among le.ss celebrated orders are the Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre, w hich claimed to go hack to the 
time of St. llelena ; the Order of Chri.st or of the 
Sword, founded by Guy de Lusignan, king of 
Jerusalem, for the defence of Cyprus against the 
Turks; theSwmrd bearers, founded in IJvonia to 
fight against the heathen in that country ; the 
Order of the Cross or Army of St. Dominic, against 
the Albigensians ; the ()rder of St. Thomas of 
("anterhuiy, an oll’shoot of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, for the service of pilgrims in 
England, etc. The innumerable orders of knight 
hood founded by kings and princes in order to con¬ 
fer honour upon and to rew\ard their dependents 
were not religious orders and do not belong to our 
subject. 

The Order of St. Lazarus, of which St. Basil 
was the reputed founder, and which w'aa united 
with that of St. Maurice de Savoy for the care of 
lepers, had several dependencies and annexes in 
Palestine and w^ns also an order of military hospi¬ 
tallers. It acquired its military character after 
the first Crihsade, and resembled closely the 
Templars and the Knights of St. John. This 
order constructed a vast number of leper-houses 

1 E. Lavisse, ‘Chevaliers teutoniques,’in RDM xxxii. [1879] 
819-340, 794-817 ; J. Voifft, Gesch. des deulschen Ritter-Ordsns, 
2 vols., Berlin, 1867-69; ((G. E. J. de) Wal], Hist, de I’ordre 
teutouifjue, Paris and Ilhciins, 1784-90; Chevalier, s.vv. 
‘Teutoniquei ’ and ‘ Porte-Claives.’ 

2 For Alcantara cf. liullarium ordinis militim de Alcantara, 
Madrid, 1769 ; Woodhouse, op. cit. ; for Calatrava, Bullarium 
ordinis militiae de Calatrava, Madrid, 1701; M. de Guillanias, 
De las ordenes militares de Calatrava, Santiago, Alcantara, g 
Montesa*, do. 1868; Woodhouse, op. cit. ; cf. Chevalier, s.vi . 
‘Alcantara,’ ‘Calatrava,’ ‘St. Jacques.’ 
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, . , .1 „ building bridtcea over streams and rivers for tlie 

trance an.l the Other travellers. They also built hospices 

for pilgrims and for the sick near the bridges and 
ferries. The famous bridge of St. B^n^zet on tbs 
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(or Mazar-houses’) in 

'^^The^Order'oTriercy pre-iculs an analogous case. 

Founded in 12IS by dames, km- fo'^'i'X'.livlr'^ 
the relief of Christian captives and their dtlutr- 
ance from the hands of the Moors, it also became 
a military order and ended by dividing into two 
hands-the knights joining the 
Montesa and the clerics and lay brethren the Order 
of Trinitarians (see below, p. 7<>6). 

Hospitallers (non-military).—d'liese orders \vcre 
exclusively eoncenied v-itli tlie care of the sick, 
We can name only the prineii)al ones here. 

The Hospitallers of the Order of the Holy Ghost 
were founded by a certain Guy at Montpellier and 
were approv'ed by Innocent III . in 119S. Ibe^i 
devoted themselves, from tbeir foundation, to the 
care of the poor and the sick. The order wa.s con- 
lined at first to Languedoc ; then it>prea<l to otlier 
provinces and founded lios[)iees in Italy, tSpain, 
Poland, Hungary, and Scandinavia, 'riiere were 
hospitals belonging to it in most of the laiger 
towns in France. Dijon pos.sessed one with 40 
dependencies; Marseilles had 30, etc. J b 
historian of the order, Brune, has discovered 2<3 
hospitals of the Holy Ghost in (Tcrmany, 11 in 
Austria-Hungary, 0 in Poland, 8 in Bedgiiim, 40 in 
Denmark, 3o in Sweden and Norway, 110 in Spain, 

18 in Portugal, mjarly ‘280 in Italy, nearly 400 in 

_V o mill I'll,' IfifUl {f\r f hn nrdpr. T’lie 


France—i.e. nearly lOUO for the whole order. The 
hospitals of the rioly Gliost at Montpellier and at 
Rome are souvenirs of these foundations.* There 
were, besides the hospitallers, sisters of the onler 
who had the care of foundling children, for whom 
th^ showed a solicitude that was truly maternal.* 
The lesuati oiler certain curious (diaracteri.s- 
tics. They were founded in 1300 by John Colom- 
bini, who showed so extraordinary an example 
of zeal and penance in Siena. He gave to the 
members of his society as their aim the practice 
of mortitication and the love of tlndr neiglibour, 
especially by means of care shown to the sick and 
burial of the dead. At first its members were 
simple lay brethren. But Paul V. ordered tliem 
later to have a i)riest or two ordained for each 
house. Their name Jesuati came from the device 
of the society, ‘ Live Jesus.’ They were also 
known as Hieronymites, and recognized St. Jerome 
as tlieir patron.“• Their constitutions were at first 
based on the Rule of St. Benodictand later on that 
of St. Augustine. They w^ere suppressed in 1668. 

There were Je.suate.s.ses a].so, or Sisters of the 
Visitation of Mary, who were founded at the 
same time as the Jesuati, and who were remark¬ 
able for their practice of penance. 

One of the most curious among the orders of 
hospitallers is that of the Congregation of the 
Blind in Paris, Chartres, and other towns in France. 
St. Louis gave them a ho.spital in Paris for 300 blind 
—the Hospital for ‘ Quinze-vingt Aveugles ’ (15 x 
20 - 300 ). 

The Fr^res pontifes, founded at Avignon in 
1177 by St. B(^n6zet, were also ho.spitallers, and 
took their name from tlieir special w'ork of 
1 Gautier de Sibert, lUn ordres royaux, honpitalUrB ei 

milt t air eg de Saint- Lazare de Jerusalem et de Notre Dame du 
Afont Carmel, Paris, 1772; of. E. Vij^nat, Lee L^preux et leg 
chevaliers de Saint-Lazare de. Jerusalem, Orleans, 1884 ; 

L. Cibrario, Dei Tempieri e della loro ahtUizione, degli ordini 
equestri di S. Lazaro, ete^, Firenze-Torino, 1868. 

3 P. Brune, HUx. de I'ordre hospitalier du Saint- EevriL 
Paris, 1892. ^ ’ 

* L. Lallemand, Hist, deg enfantg ahandminie et dHaigg^g, 
Paris, 1885, p. 411 ff. This writer refers also to a number of 
hospitals of the same class served by otlier orders. 

* The name ‘ llieronyndte ’ was borne also by an order of her¬ 
mits In Spain in the 14th cent, which played an important part 
ander Cardinal Ximenes. It was into one of the mona>terie8 of 
these hermits at 8t. Just that Charles v. withdrew from the 
world. Philip it., who made use of them in the evaridrelization of 
the Indies, built the Escorial for them. The same name was 
also given to certain iiviior congregations In Italy. 


Khdne at Avignon w^os constructed by thein.^ 

The Alexians, or Cellites, were founded in 
Flanders about the middle of the 14th cent., wliile 
the Black Death was raging, in order to care for 
tliose struck down by the plague. Originally 
they formed a society of simple laymen, hut later 
tliey took solemn vows and were governed by the 
Ruhiof 8t. Augustine. They established houses 
in Flanders, in Brabant, and on the hanks of the 
Rhine. In 1854 the order was restored at Aix-Ia- 
Chapeile and was given new statutes. Tliere were 
also Ccllitine nuns, or ‘ Black Sisters,’ ivho are in 
existence at the present day. 

The Brothers of St. John of God were founded 
at Granada in 154i) by the saint of that name. 
They adopted the Rule of St. Augustine and 
devoted tlieiiiselve.s exclusively to hosjiital work. 
They had siicli success that in Spain, in the time 
of Urban VIII., they were in posse‘^sion of 79 
liospitals. They had others in Italy, France, and 
other countries. Divided at first into two sections 
-one under the general of (Hanada, tlm other 
under that of Rome-they were iiniteii in 1878. 
At the present day the order posse.sses 9 jirovinees 
and 193 ho-spitals with 14,562 beiis. '1 liere are 
1572 memher.s.* 

With the Brothers of St. .John of God must not 
be confused similar congregations, some of them 
lalled by the .same name, .Mieli as the Brothers of 
Montahaur, tlie Brothers of Mercy of St. John of 
Jod, the Brothers of St. John of God. The.se 
others were all loi^al societies founded in the 19th 
cent., and have not tlie same importame a.s the 
Brothers of St. John of God strictly so called. 

J'wo other congregations, the Brothers of St. 
Hippolytus, founded in the 16th cent, in Mexico, 
and the Bethlehemites, founded in Guatemala in 
1655, were devoted, like the Brothers of St. John 
of God, to the care of the sick and also to educa¬ 
tional work. The first of these societies still 
po.s.scHsed 120 houses in 1885 ; the second was sup- 
pre.s.sed in 1820. 

The Camillians, w^ho were also occupied with 
the care of tlie sick, are treated below. Tliere are, 
besides, a large number of other comniunitie.s of 
hospitallers, mention of which will he found in 
H^Iyot and Heirnhucher. 

III. The MENDICANT ORDERS,— 1 . Dominicans, 
—(a) fJrtprm.—The founder of the Dominicans, 

St. Dominic, was horn in 1170 at Calaroga in 
Old Castile. He was thus only twelve years in 
advance of St. Francis of Assisi. He made a 
thorough study of theology at tlie University of 
Falencia, and in 1195 became a canon of Osrua 
and gave himself to the work of preaching. He 
associated himself later with the reform of those 
canons upon whom the bishop imposed the Rule of 
St. Augustine. We find him next in close rela¬ 
tion with the papal legates sent against the 
Albigen-ses, in tlie south of France, and it was 
tliere that his future vocation was to be decided. 

He preached against the lieretics, not only by 
word of mouth, but also by his example of evan- 
gelionl poverty. It was then that 8t. Dominic 
conceived the idea of founding a religious order 
for the conversion of the Albigenses—an order 
consecrated to the work of prayer, preaching, and 
^ Bruifuier-Roure, ‘ Lea Conatnicteurs de ponts an tnoyen 
(in Bull, monwnental, iii. fl875J 225-249, 401-441); H. 
Gr6jfoire, Hecherches historiques mr leg congr^gationg hoepit- 
aliHeg deg frires ponti/es, Pari*, 1818; ‘ Die Kirche und der 
Bruckenbau Ini Mittelalter,* in Hist, polit. Blatter, Ixxxvii 
[1881J 89-110, 184-194, 245-269. 

A. Konifr, ‘ Der Orden und die Qenoasensch. der barmh. 
Briider,' in Charitag, I. [1896J 146ff., 170(1. ; Hdlyot, iv. 181 1 .; 
Heinibucher, ii. 246ff., ‘Die barinherzigen Briider.’ 
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the study of divine things. In 1215 he went to 
Rome and obtained from Pope Innocent ill., 
during? the 4th Lateran Council, the approbation 
of the new order. The saint returneu several 
times to Rome at a later period, and obtained 
fresh approbation from Honorins iii. and also 
numerous privile<^-es for his order. 'I'he order 
developed rapidly, and convents were founded in 
France, Sj>ain, and Italy. During one of his 
journeys in Italy St. Dominic had a meeting with 
St. Francis, in whom he recognized a true spiritual 
brother. He died at Bologna on 6 th Aug. 1221 . 

{b) Constitution .—The Dominicans follow the 
Rule of St. Augustine, with which St. Dominic 
had become acquainted while a canon of Osma, and 
with which he combined the usages of the Pre- 
monstratensians, who hold a place in the first 
ranks of the canons regular. From this point of 
view, the Dominicans form an order that is essenti¬ 
ally clerical and hence dillers from the monastic 
order. Their principal object is preaching, with 
which, as a logical consequence, was soon united 
the exercise of the sacre<l ministry and teaching in 
the schools. Unlike the monks, the Dominicans 
have no bond of stability to unite them to any 
•articular monastery ; they may be sent from one 
louse to another as necessity or utility mny 
dictate. Like the Franciscans, they are mendi* 
(;ants, i.e. they are forbidden to possess property 
and depend for their maintenance upon t’hiistian 
charity. They are governed by a master general 
and the general chapter—an institution borrowed 
by St. Domini(! from the Premonstratensians. 'I’lie 
constitution of the order already established at the 
general chapter of Bologna in i220 was confirmed 
by Jordan of Saxony and his successors. At the 
head of each convent or priory is the prior, at the 
head of each province the provincial. The {.’cneral 
chapter is held every three years. It is composed 
alternately of provincials and definitorsor delegates 
from each province, and has very M'ide powers. 
The general is elected by both juovinci.als and 
definitors united in chapter—originally for life, 
now only for twelve years. He resides at the 
Convent of the Minerva in Rome. The provincials 
are elected by the provincial chapters composed of 
the priors of the [irovince and tlelegates from each 
convent. Kach house must have at lea.st twelve 
members, and the prior is elected by the com¬ 
munity for a term of three years. He has under 
him a sub prior. 'riie priors are confirmed in 
office by the provincial, the provincial by the 
master general. The actual constitutions given 
to his order by St. Dominic were curtailed and 
reaiTanged in better order by St. Rayinund of 
Pennafort, and they are added to and completed 
by the decisions of the general chapters. 

(c) Studies. —YhQ Dominican Order gave itself 
from an early date to the study of theology. The 
general cluu)ter of 1248 instituted four provinces— 
those of Provence, Lombardy, Oermany, and 
England—in order to found, in these region.s, a 
studium generate at the four cities of Montpellier, 
Bologna, Cologne, and Oxford. Albert the Great 
and St. JJiomas Aquinas ^^eatly promoted the 
element of study by the brilliancy of their renown. 
Each province was obliged to send two students 
every year to the studium generate. The convent 
of the Jacobins in Paris (situated in the Rue St. 
Jacques) soon formed the chief centre of Domini¬ 
can studies. In each convent there was also a 
studium particulars. In 1259 the general chapter 
of Valenciennes (of which Albert the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas were members) laid the founda¬ 
tions of a system of studies for novices and lectors 
to last eight years—two years of philo.sophy, two 
of fundamental theology. Church history and 
canon law, and four for the study of scholastic 


theology. At the end of this course those who 
meritea it received the title of lector. After seven 
years of lectorate the student became magistcr 
studentium^ then bachelor, and linally mngister 
theologice—Si degree equivalent to that of Doctor 
of Theology. For merit in preaching the title 
prauticator generalise equivalent to that of Master 
of Theology, was be8towe<l. 

The life of the Dominican is one of austerity, 
implying perpetual abstinence, fa.sting, and other 
practices of asceticism—silence, life in community, 
and the divine ollice in choir. His chief work is 
preaching and teaching. 

In 12J1 the Dominic^ans had a Chair of Theology 
at the University of Pari.s. They were the lirst of 
the mendicant orders to arrive at Oxford in 1221 — 
the Franci.scans did not (;ome there till 1224 , the 
(’armelites till 1254 , the Austin Friar.s till 1268 . 
They soon possessed chaiis at Bologna, Padua, 
Salamanca, Cologne, Prague, and Vienna. Their 
activity as theologians and preachers was directed 
princi]»allv against the Jews, Moors, and Albi- 
genses. I'hey also played an important part in the 
trihunals of the Inqni.''ition. 

There are no fewer than 152 commentaries 
written hy Doniiniitans on the Sentences of Peter 
Loniliard and nearly 260 on St. Thomas. Under 
their inlluence colleges of Oriental languages were 
founded for the study of Hebrew and Rabbinic.^ 

(d) History. —In 1214 St. Dominic founded in 
Rome the convent of Santa Sabina., which has 
remained a centre of Dominican life. In Pari.s he 
founded the monastery of St. Jacques—whence the 
name of Jacc'bin.s by which his sons were sometimes 
known. He founded other houses also at Bologna, 
Seville, and other places in Spain. After his 
death the order continued to inaKe rapid progress, 
and soon re(;koned eight provinces — Spain, 
Provence, France, Lombardy, the Roman Province, 
Germany, England, ami Hungary. l>ater, founda¬ 
tions were established in Norway, Sweden, etc. 
Under the generalate of Jordan of Saxony (f 1237) 
a great advance was iriade. This master general 
foumleii nearly 256 houses in Europe, Asia, and 
the north of Africa, and received more than 1000 
memhers into the order. At the beginning of the 
14th cent, the ordi r had 502 houses in 21 pro¬ 
vinces—in Germany alone there were 49 houses 
of men and 64 of women. In 1821 the pope granted 
to the mendicant orders the privilege of priiaching 
and hearing c.onfe.s.sions in any church without 
having to obtain the special permission of the 
bishop of the diocese. 

During the course of the 14th cent, the era of 
decatleiice set in, brought about cliiefly by the 
Great Schism, which divided the order into two 
‘obediences,’ each with its rival general chapter 
and master general. Unity, however, wasre.stored 
in 1409, and from the time of the schism ellorts 
were made at reform. To one of these reforms 
belong Fra Angelico and St. Antoninus from 
the (doister of Fiesole, as well as Savonarola. 
Another reform was started in 1389 by Raymund 
of Capua, in which St. Catherine of Siena took 
part. This reform bad success in Italy and 
Germany. In the 15lh, 17th, and 18th centuries 
reformed congregations arose in dill’erent countries 
—in Holland, the province of Toulouse, Brittany, 
Provence, and Italy. The best known of tbe.se 
reforms was that established in France by Lacor- 
daire (1850), who won for himself a special place in 
the history of the order. 

To the Dominican Order belong a considerable 
number of saints, authors, theologians, preachers, 
and artists. To those already mentioned we may 
add here St. Hyacinth, Peter of Tarentnise (who 

1 On Dominican studies cf. P. Mandonnet, In Diet, de Theol. 
cath., M.v. * Frferes Prficheurs (Les Etudes chez les),' vl. col, 868 ff 
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became Innocent v.), -lolin tl^ t 
de Koinniis, St. Ceslan.-<. St. Vincent * 

The order nuniber.s among it.s nicinbeis f.. ii |)< pea, 
80 canlinal.s, and a large number ot archbiahops 


f"”"''’-’'’ f"’' 

u onion by St. Dominic at l^rouille in ItiOB, aDo 
f()llow.s the Knle of St. Augustine together with 
faiiecial constitutions. The sisters devote them¬ 
selves to a life of prayer, silence, and manual 
labour in the cloister. Some writers give as the 
real date of the foundation of the Dominican nuns 
that of the establishment of their (irst convent in 
Kome, tho Convent of San Sisto (1219). The 
Second Order spread rapidly. 

(/) The Third Order.—VhQ Third Order of St. 
Dominic comprises a number of dill'erent soedeties 
of brethren and sisters, some of whom are ‘regular,’ 
i.e. live in community and follow the religious life, 
others ‘secular,* i.e. live in the world. It is im- 
nossiblc to go into tlieir liistory hcre.“ 'Phe best 
Known aniongthe.se societies is the ‘ Third Teach¬ 
ing Order of St. Dominic,’which was founded by 
Lacordaire in 1852, and had the direction of the 
famous colleges of Arcueil, Oullins, Soriize, etc. 

2 . Franciscans. — Under the general title of 
Franciscans, Order of St. Francis, or Friars Minor, 
may be reckoned all those ‘ religious ’ who recognize 
St. Francis of Assisi as their founder. They are 
divided into a number of dillerent groups—the 
result of the divisions that took place among the 
sons of the saint almost as soon as he was dead, 
and even during his lifetime. 

{n) Origin. —St. Francis, born at Assisi in 1182, 
is one of the saints who have exercised the most 


Avhich the Franciscans are usually known, that of 
Friars Minor, was given to them by bt. brands 
himself from motives of humility and is based on 
the words of his Rule : ‘et sint minores et subditi 

omnibu.s.’ ^ i r oi. 

{h) Ride of St. Francis .—The first Rule or bt. 
Francis is very simple. It was approved by Pojie 
Innocent III. in 1209, but underwent frer^uent 
modilications in the chapters or general councils of 
the order held by the saint every year. During 
his journey in the East the ortler underwent a 
grave crisis, in consequence of which St. Francis 
(Irew up in 1221 another Rule, more complete than 
the fir.st. This is known under the very incorrect 
title of ‘First Rule’ of St. Francis. The saint 
twice modified or rewrote tliis Rule, and it w'as 
solemnly approved by Honorius III. in 1223. Its 
most striking characteristic is its in.sistence on the 
practice of pov’erty in its most absolute form, not 
only by each ‘religious,’ but by the community. 
The friars could jiossess no fixed revenues, but 
lived upon the voluntary offerings of the faithful. 

In 1212 fresh diflicultics arose concerning the 
Rule. An authorized interpretation was given by 
the four chief authorities of the order, at the head 
of whom was Alexander of Hales. This did not, 
how'ever, prevent the formation of two parties in 
the order—the Rigorists and tho Mitigated. St. 
Ronaventura, who w'as minister general from 1257 
to 1274, belonged to the latter party. The Rigor¬ 
ists, w'ho called themselves ‘ spirituals,’ ended by 
denying to the Church the right of interpreting 
the Rule of St. Francis and so fell into schism. 
The friars of the Mitigated Observance took 
for their distinctive title that of ‘Conventuals.’ 


profound influence on the interior life of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The son of a rich draper, 
in his youth he lived a somewhat dissipated life, 
but, being converted and in consequence cast out 
by his fatlier, he gave himself to a life of voluntary 
poverty, depending for his support upon alms. 
11 is beautiful and fertile nature, his wonderful 
gifts, his generosity and heroic sanctity attracted 
numerous followers. The society thus constituted 
received an unwritten approbation from Inno¬ 
cent III. in 1209; in a few years’ time it numbered 
thou.sands, and was spread all over the world 
in order to carry on the work of preaching the 
gospel of poverty and the love of God. In 1212 
Clare, a daughter of one of the noblest families of 
Assisi, associated herself with this apostolate and 
founded the Poor Clares, the Second Order of 
St. Francis. In 1219, according to tradition, was 
founded an order for lay fol k, who were thus aitiliated 
to the Franciscans, while remaining in the world. 
This was the Third Order of St. Francis, which 
soon also numbered its thousands and exercised a 
vast inlluence far and wide. Francis himself 
longed to go and preach the gospel to the Saracens 
and thus gain the crown of martyrdom, but the 
divisions that so .soon arose in bis religious family 
obliged him to give up the idea and to return to 
Italy. He received the stigmata in 1224 on Mt. 
Alverno and died on 3rd Oct. 1226.* The name by 

1 B. M. Reichert, Monumenta ordinis Fratrum Pradi- 
catorum historica, 11 vols., Rome, 18Dfr-1904; T. M. Maraachi, 
Annalea ordinia Pra'dicatorurn, do. 1750; A. Danms, Etudes 
tur les temps primitifs de Vordre de Saint-Dominique^ Poitiers, 
1873-86 ; A. T. Drane, HUt. o/ St. Dominic, London, 1890, The 
Spirit of the Dominican Order, do. 1896; Analecta ordinis 
Fratrum Proedicatorum, Rome, 1892IT. ; 1/Anniedominicaine, 
Paris, 1860 ff. ; J. A. Klamiiiius, Vit<e patrum ordinis Prctdica- 
torum, Boloffna, 1629 ; de Smedt, Jntrod. generalis ad Hist. 
Keel., Ghent, 1876, p. 372 ff. ; Heilyot, lii. 198 ff. ; Helmbucher, 
ii. 93, ‘Llteratur iiber den Dorainikanerorden’; Chevalier, s.v. 

‘ Dominicains.’ 

3Cf. IRlyot, iii. 246ff.; Heimbucher, ii. 169ff. 

L. Wadding, Annales Minorum, 8 vols., Lyons and Rome, 
1625-54,-19 vols., Rome, 1731-46; I). Onbernatis, Orbis Sera- 
phicuH, 6 vols., Rome and Lyons, 1682-89; Bullarium Francis- . 
''(tnurn (ed. Sharalea, Rossi, etc.), vols. i.-iv. Rome, 1759-68, I 


The poi)e 9 , Nicholas III. (1279), Martin IV. (1283), 
Clement V., and John XXII. (1317), were obliged to 
interfere in order to regulate the question of the 
observance of poverty, the source of all tlie divi¬ 
sions in the order. A party among the spirituals 
formed themselves into an independent congrega¬ 
tion under the name of ‘Poor (Jelestine Hermits’ 
—a tribute to Pope Celestine v., wlio favoured 
them. Angelo Clareno, chronicler of the order, 
and Ubertine da Ca-sale, also famous among Fran¬ 
ciscans, belonged to this party. Under John XXII. 
part of the order took up the cause of Louis of 
ilavaria, and were even on the point of forming a 
schism w'ith an anti-pope at their head. 

(c) Foundation of ^ the Observance^ — In 1334 
certain hermitages and convents were established 
in Umbria and the Marches, in which the observ- 
ance practised in the lifetime of St. Francis hiniaelf 
was revived in all its austerity. These houses 
belonged to what w'as called ‘ the Observance,’ and 
the friars were called ‘Observants.’ St. Bernar- 
dine of Siena, St. John Capistran, and St. James 
of the March belonged to this branch of the order. 
The ORservants, kept in the background under 
Benedict XIII., Alexander v., and John XXIII., 
succeeded in gaining their cause at the Council of 
Constance in 1415. 

The other branch of the order, in which the 
primitive austerity had been mitigated, and whose 
nieriiberB were known as ‘Conventuals,’ strove to 
form a reaction against the Observant element. 
All attempts at reunion came to nothing, and the 
two parties continued the strife against each other, 
sometimes with great violence, by means of pain- 
phlets, lampoons, etc. In 1517 Leo X. made a new 
effort to reunite the divided order at the camtulum 
generalissimum of the Ara Cceli. The bull ‘ Ite et 
vos’ only succeeded in accentuating tlie division 
vols. v.-vii., ed. O. EubeL do. 1898-1904 ; Monument a Francis- 
cana (Rolls Series), ed. J. S. Brewer, 2 vols., London, 1858-82 ; 
Analecta Franciscana, Ouaraychi, 1885-97 ; Docurnenta antiqua 
Franeiscana, do. 1901 ff. ; Etudes franciscaines (periodical), 
Paris, 1809 ff.; Helmbucher, ii. 308, ‘ Literatur iiber den Franzis- 
kanerorden ‘; de .Smedt, p. 376 ff.; Chevalier, s.v. ‘ Franciscalns. 
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by creating two distinct branches of the order— 
the Observants, with whom were united all the 
other reformed congre^^ations under the title of 
‘ Friars Minor of the Regular Observance,’ with 
a minister general of their own, and the Con¬ 
ventuals, or ‘ Friars Minor Conventual.’ 

{(1) Ca})uchinSy Discalccd^ Reformatio Recollects. 
--New divisions soon arose in one or other of the 
two branches. Among the Observants arose in 
Spain the Oiscalced under St. Peter of Alcantara, 
in Italy the Amadeans (Blessed Amadeus de Silva) 
and the Poor Hermits of Angelo Clareno. IRit the 
most important of all these reforms is that of the 
Capucliins under Clement VII. in 1530, to whom 
we shall return shortly. Resides these were the 
Recollects, so called from their convents named 
‘recollection-houses,’ where a stricter observance 
of the Rule was j)ractised, and where the more 
fervent withdrew to renew their spiritual vigour. 

The Conventuals also had their difiiculties and 
their etl'orts at refoini. Whole provinces broke oil 
from them and attached themselves to the Obser¬ 
vants. Nevertheless they continued to hold their 
own in Italy, France, Switzerland, and other 
countries. At Assisi it i.s the Conventuals who 
have the guardianship of the tomb of St. Francis 
and at Padua that of St. Antony. 

The Capuchins, however, were destined to be¬ 
come the must prosperous of all the branches of 
the order. They were founded in 1525 by an 
Observant friar called Matteo di Rassi. In spite 
of the strong on[)osition directed against them 
from the first and the miserable end of their second 
founder, Louis of Fossombrone, who was tumed 
out of the order, they continued to prosper and to 
sprea<l abroad, in France, Africa, Spain, Switzer¬ 
land, Germanv, Austria, etc. Their constitutions 
were approved by Urban VIII. in 1643. The name 
Capuchin, derived from their long pointed hood, 
has remained their characteristic title. Pius x. 
restored closer relations between the three Fran¬ 
ciscan families—the Friars Minor of the Leonine 
Union, the Conventuals, and the Capuchins. 

(e) Activity of the order. — In spite of its divisions 
and internal strife, the Order of St. Francis has 
taken an important part in ecclesiastical history. 
A number oi bishops, cardinals, and even popes, 
have come forth from its ranks. Many of its friars 
have filled confidential posts at the courts of kings 
and popes and have been directors of their con¬ 
sciences. St. Francis carried on the apostolate 
among the infidels by preaching and by his own 
example. In 1230 the Franciscans founded a hou.se 
in Jerusalem. Later they evangelized the north 
of Africa, Egypt, Ethiopia, Russia, Scandinavia, 
and Lapland. Tlie travels of John of Plano Car- 
pinis in 1247 in Mongolia, of William of Rubruck 
in Tartary and Tibet, of Odoric of Pordenone 
in China are well known. Not less known is the 
mission of John of Parma, sent by Innocent IV. 
to bring about reunion with the Eastern Churches. 
In India Thomas of Tolentino was martyred in 
1321. The friars were the first to set out for the 
New World. In the 17th cent, the Capuchins 
were in the Congo, Brazil, Abyssinia, and the 
Levant. In the front ranks of the adversaries of 
the Albigenses, the Vaudois, and the Patarins 
we find the Friars Minor. St. John Capistran is 
celebrated for his opposition to the Hussites in 
1456 ; St. Fidelis of Signmiingen and many others 
were martyred by the Protestants in Switzerland, 
England, Holland —in the latter country we 
have the martyrs of Gorkum. A considerable 
number of Friars Minor have gained renown as 
preachers and missionaries— e.g.^ St. Antony of 
^adua, St. Bernardino of Siena, St. James or the 
March, Joseph of Leonissa, St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice, Bemardine of Feltre, Ladislaus of 


Gielnow, Angelo d’Acri, etc. There were also 
theologians and savants among them. 

In tile early days of the order there was a certain 
degree of hesitation regarding the question of 
stmly. The spirituals were entirely opposed to it, 
but St. Francis never showed himself nostile. As 
long as the interior spirit of his children was not 
thereby endangered, study might well find its place 
in their life. Hence wo find at an early period 
Franciscans teaching in the universities of Bologna, 
Paris, and Oxford. Certain hou.ses, (tailed studicto 
were established, as among the Dominicans, forpur- 
)oses of study. The vaiious branches of tin; order 
lave produced a large number of theologians and 
of mystical and a.scetical writers, whose names \\ill 
be found in the works cited in the literature below’.^ 

if)Minims.—We may regard as belonging to 
the Franciscan order that of the Minims (‘ Eratres 
Minimi’), an order of mendicant friars founded in 
1435 by 8t. Francis of Paula (Paola in Calabria) to 
whom he gave the name of Minims, or ‘ very little 
one.s,’ to teach them the spirit of humility and 
penance in w hich he wished them to live.^ The 
Rule of the Minims docs not ditler in substance 
from that of St. Francis of Assisi, but is dis¬ 
tinguished by gn'.ater severity. It was confirmed 
by Julius II. in 1506. Being called to France to 
a-^sist at the last moments of Louis XI., Francis 
of Paula remained there till the day of his death, 
and his order took root in that country. It 
had a period of great prosperity, especially during 
the lifetime of the saint and the years immediately 
succeeding his death. At the beginning of the 
16th cent, the order possessed 430 liouses in France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and even India. St. Francis 
of Paula, like his namesake and patron of Assisi, 
founded a second order for women and a third 
order for people living in the w’orld. 

3 . Carmelites.— (a) Origin. — Long and fierce 
discussion has raged on the origin of the Carmelite 
order. From the time of the prophet Samuel there 
existed in Palestine a society w'ho.se members were 
known as ‘the sons of the prophets* and w’ho lived 
a quasi-monastic life as cenobitos or hermits on Mt. 
Carmel. Among these pre-Christian monks lived 
Elia.s and Eliseus. The sons of the prophets dis- 
aj>pear from the history of Israel before the fall of 
its kingdom, but in the 4th cent, of the Christian 
era (perhaps even in the 3rd cent.) Mt. Carmel was 
a place of pilgrimage for Christians. St. Basil and 
St. John Chrysostom, the great masters of the 
monastic life, represent Elias and Eliseus as the 
models of monasticism and as the ancestors of the 
Christian monks. Chri.stian anchorites, moreover, 
had .settled on Mt. Carmel as in other places in 
Palestine halloAved by their connexion with 
Biblical times, and early writers on the Carmelite 
order connect it through these hermits with the 
sons of the prophets and see in Elias and Eliseus 
the founders of the order. The (^armelite constitu¬ 
tions, their chronicles, their liturgy, and innumer¬ 
able other documents unite in maintaining this 
tradition. The evidence on which it reposes is, 
however, without historical value (see the criticism 
of Zimmerman), and the negative argument—the 
silence of all pilgrims on the subject up to the I 2 th 
cent.—is of the highest significance.* It would 
appear that the Order of Mt. Carmel was in reality 
founded by St. Berthold about the year 1155. The 
pilgrim John Phocas (1185), Rabbi Benjamin of 
Ihulela (1163), Jacques de Vitry, and others speak 

1 Cf. esp. U. d’AIenQon, in Diet. de. Thiol, cath., vi. col. 886£f. 

« Perhaps also in alluBion to Mt 

* Cf. B. Zimmerman, ‘Carmelite Order,’ in CE iii. 864-870; 
‘Cannes (Ordre des),’ in Diet, de Thiol, cath., ii. col. 1776ff. On 
this discussion cf. D. Papehroch, AS, March, iii., and J. B. Pitra, 
Etvdes siir la collection dee Actes de» Saints, Paris, 1860. Ik 
lasted thirty years and is not yet over, although the Holy See, 
in 1008, imposed silence on the rival parties. 
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of Berthoia and the henuit-s who lived with him ii, 
Carmel under the patrona>,n3 of Elias. The patri 
arch of Jerusalem, Albert de Vercelli, gave them a 
Kale which was a literal transcription of the Kul 
of St. Augustine. The hermits were to elect ; 
prior, to live in separate cells, and give themselves 
to manual labour. They met together for tlie 
divine ollice in their oratory. Their life was, in 
fact, a blending of the eenobitical and eremitica 
elements, like that of the early monks and of tie 
Camaldolese, Carthu.sians, and similar foundation: 
of the lull and I2th centuries. 

Foundations were made from Carmel at St. dear 
tl’Acre, Tyre, Triiioli, and Jerusalem, They were, 
however, in part destroyed by the Saracens, some 
of the hermits siillering death at their hands, 
Other colonies were founded in Cyiirn.s, in Sicily 
at Marseilles, at Valenciennes, and in England 
St. Louis of France paid a visit to Carmel in 12.3* 
and brought thence with him some of the hermit! 
whom he established at Charenton. 

(6) Migration to Europe. —A new phase in th< 
history of the Carmelite Order is marked by its 
migration to Europe. At the lirst chapter held at 
Ajdesford in England St. Simon Stock, an English¬ 
man, was elected general (1247-05). lie modilied 
the primitive Rule to a certain extent, and obtained 
for the order in 1247 an interim approbation of 
Innocent IV. The order was finally approved by the 
('ouneil of Lyons in 1274, though not without some 
•lifficiilty on account of the decree of the Latcran 
Council in 1215 which forbade the foundation of 
new orders. It now underwent a new deveIo]>- 
ment. Foundations were made in the towns; 
community life took the place of solitude; and 
various mitigations were introduced into the 
primitive Rule. The solitaries were transformed, 
in fact, into rnemlicant friars and obtained the 
j)rivilef^^e.sattacbed to the existing mendicantonlers. 
riie original title of ‘ PTatres Eremitse do Monte 
( 'arrnelo’ or ‘ P>eniitje sanctm Marine de Monte 
Carmelo ’ was changed into ‘ P'ratres Ordinis R. 
M. de Monte Carmelo.* St. Simon Stock, the 
groat partisan of the active life, founded hou.ses 
in Oxford, CamV)ridge, London, York, Paris, 
Bologna, Naples, etc., choosing(jities that po.ssessoil 
universities or schools, in order to secure instruc¬ 
tion for his young ‘ religious ’ and also to obtain 
recruits for the order among the students. But 
this new and rapid development was not with¬ 
out its dangers ; and, when St. Simon Stock died, 
he left to hi.s succe.ssor a diflicult situation to cope 
with. The latter, Nicholas Gallicus (12G5-71), was 
opposed to the active life and wished to bring back 
tlio order to a more contemplative ideal, but was 
obliged to resign his ollice. In an unedited work 
(3ntitled Ignca Sagitta, be denounces strongly the 
juactice among tlie Carmelites of preaching and 
hearing confessions. The order continued, how¬ 
ever, to develop in tliis direction. It met with 
great success in PZngland, where the kings them¬ 
selves founded houses. Many of its members were 
in their confidence and carried out important 
mis.sions for their royal masters. Among these 
was Thomas Walden, who accompanied Henry Vl. 
to France. The English Carmelites never accepted 
the reforms introduced into other provinces oi the 
order, as they were always well and strongly 
organized. Under Henry viii. the greater number 
submitted to the Act of Supremacy and separated 
themselves from the other branches of their order. 
Only two of the Eimli.sh friars remained faithful, 
and suffered martyrdom for their faith. The sub- 
uii.ssion of the others, however, did not prevent the 
>>nppre.ssion of their order in England, the plunder 
their possessions, and the disnersal of their 
libraries. At the time of the Reformation there I 
were 39 Carmelite monasteries in England. I 


(c) Constitutions and studies. —The earliest con¬ 
stitutions of the Carmelite order are those of 1324, 
but it seems that an earlier redaction existed in 
1250. The constitutions of 1.324 divide the ordei 
into 15 provinces according to the diU'ererit nations. 
At the head of all is the general, elected by the 
general chapter. At eacli of the.'-e cliapter.s he was 
obliged to give an account of his administration, 
and was tlicn cither confirmed in or deposed fiom 
ollice. His ordinary jilace of residence was Rome, 
and he had two assistants chosen by himself. The 
general chapters were held at first every three 
years, then every six years, and even as rarely as 
once in sixteen years. In England the court 
usually contributed towards the expen.ses of the 
general chapter—the journey, horses, hostelries, 
etc. The i)rovincial chapter chose the definitors 
for the general chapter. It was the husines.s of 
those oflicials to receive reports on the administra¬ 
tion of the jirovinces, to conlirm or dejiose the 
provincials, to audit the accounts, to nominate the 
professors for the universities, to revise exi.sting 
laws and add new ones, and to reward or punish 
niomhers of the order according to their merits or 
demerits. The acts of tlie general chapters of the 
past exist only in a fragmentary condition and, 
such as they are, have been published. The pro¬ 
vincial chapter, which was usually held once a 
year, was composed of all the priors or vicars of 
the province. Four definitors were chosen at the 
chapter. These officials exercised in the province 
the same duties as those exercised by the definitors 
eneral in the whole order. They had power to 
epose the priors, to choose those who were to he 
.sent to the houses of study [studia generalia or 
partietdaria) or to the universities, and to decide 
on the foundation of new houses. Each house had 
its prior, assi.sted by a vicar. The administration 
of the prior was controlled by three guardians. 
He could be confirmed in ollice every year, inde¬ 
finitely, Certain monasteries were set ajiart for the 
study of phiIo.sophy, others for that of theology. 
In 1324 there were eight studia grgjtrtrrt/ia—Baris, 
Toulouse, Bologna, Florence, Montpellier, Cologne, 
London, and Avignon. Their number increased 
until at last every province had its house of 
studies. The number of Carmelite students in 
Paris averaged 300, in London more than 100. 
Some students went through a short course only, 
others remained as long as twelve years in the 
universities. It may be said that the order, from 
its approbation at the Council of Lyons up to 
the Great Schism, continued to develop steadily. 
There were certain abuses against which the 
eneral chapter itself continually raised its voice, 
such as the entrance into the order of poor students 
who came for the purpose of imrsuint^ their studie.s 
gratis, the seeking of eccle-sia-sticuu benefices or 
posts of honour outside the order by certain of its 
members, the attempts of superiors to make their 
office perpetual or the fact that they showed favour 
to nephews or other relatives. Again, the nro- 
'essors in the universities dispen.sed themselves 
rom choir, took their meals outside the monastery, 
caused the lay brethren to wait on them as their 
servants, etc. 

A first attempt at reform was made at Mantua 
n 1413 and embraced 52 houses. Another took 
place under the general John Soreth ( 1351-71) ; 
.nother at Albi in 1499, which issued from that of 
Mantua. In 1614 we have the reform of Mt. 
Olivet near Genoa; in 1604 that of Rennes, 
modelled on St. Teresa’s reform, the last by far the 
most important (see below). The reform of St. 
Elias, or the Italian congregation inaugurated at 
the instance of Clement Vlil., established itself in 
Genoa, Rome, and Naples, and also in France, 
'"ermany, Austria, Poland, and Lithuania. In 
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1731 this reform numbered 4193 members. It gave 
greater scope for activity and the exercise of the 
sacred ministry than the Spanish reform. 

(d) St. Teresa's reform.—St. Teresa (t 1582), 
assisted by St. John of the Cross, founded at Avila 
a convent in which a more austere observance of 
the Kule was carried out in the juacticeof poverty, 
penance, and the contemplative life. The account 
of her subsequent foundations and of the reforms 
carried out by her in several Carmelite convents, 
^th of nuns and of friars, will ever remain unique 
in the annals of the religious orders. This reform 
was introdu(;cd into France by Madame Acarie 
(Hles.sed Marie of the Incarnation) and by the 
celebrated Cardinal de Berulle. It has always 
possessed in France a special character of its own 
and has always been very prosperous. Among its 
most celebrated members are Louise de la Mis^ri- 
corde (Louise do la Vallifere), Th^r^se de St. Augus¬ 
tin (Madame Louise, daughter of Louis XV.), and 
Anne of Jesus. 

(e) Affiliated members. —The Carmelite Order 
has also its afliliated members. Several communi¬ 
ties of Beguines in the 15tli cent.—notably those 
of Gueldre and Dinant—were affiliated to the order 
and thus originated the Carmelite nuns. From 
these, foundations were made in France, Italy, 
and Spain. As among the Dominicans and Fran¬ 
ciscans, there is a third order, of whose members 
some live in the world, while others live in 
community. 

if) Missions .—The Carmelites had some flourish¬ 
ing missions in America (Mexico, Peru, Florida, 
Kio de Janeiro, Guadeloupe, San Domingo). St. 
Teresa, although her groat object was ^o brin<j 
back the contemplative life to her order, favoured 
iui.s.sionary activity on behalf of heretics and 
pagans. In 1604 the reformed Carmelites sent a 
mission to Persia, which succeeded in ♦:stabli.‘^hing 
itself at Baghdad, at Basra, and in India. 
Flourishing missions were also founded at Bombay 
and at Goa ; others in China, Turkey, Armenia, 
Syria, and North America. The Carmelite nuns 
of Spain founded convents in S. America — in 
the Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru, Among the Carmelite mis¬ 
sionaries there were several martyrs. Colleges 
existed for the missionaries, which contributed 
toward.s the foundation of the famous Congrega¬ 
tion of Propagamla at Home. 

(7) Desert convents ,—An institution peculiar to 
the Carmelite order is that of the ‘ deserts,’ or con¬ 
vents where the purely contemplative ideal was 
carried out. This institution owed its foundation 
to the memory of the eremiticial life led by the 
early members of the order on Mt. Carmel and to 
the passages of the Kule and constitution.s that 
encourage the contem})lative life. In these and in 
other documents this form of life was recommended 
for certain convents to be founded apart from 
towns or cities, in forests or desert places. The 
idea of the ‘desert convents’ properly so called 
seems to have been originated by Thoma.s of Jesus, 
Discalced Carmelite of Spain. Certain of the 
brethren in these convents were destined to remain 
there always, but the greater number came only 
for a year and then returned to the houses whence 
they had come. The lirst ‘ desert’ was hninded in 
1592 at Bolarque on the banks of the Tagus in 
New Castile, and .soon after one wa.s founded for 
every province. The total number was‘22. These 
‘deserts’ followed the plan of a charterhouse, and 
the life resembled tliat of the Carthu.sians, but was 
even more severe. The practice of strict silence, 
fasting, and other penitential exercises were held 
in honour. Attached to each ‘dc.sert’ were 
separate liermitoge.s, where the brethren could 
retire to lead a life more completely solitary even 
VOL. X.—4') 


than that of the ‘desert’ itself. There >vere also 
anchorites and recluses attached to some convents, 
among whom were Thomas Scrope of Norwich and 
the Blessed Jeanne de Toulouse. 

(A) Activity. —We have seen that in many of 
their provinces the Carmelite friars gave them¬ 
selves to the active ministry and to teaching in the 
univer8itie.s. There, however, their influence was 
disputed by the Dominicans and Franciscans, who 
were already in the held—there was no room for a 
third school of thought. The Carmelites then, 
instead of creating a school of their own, followed 
the Dominicans and were rigorous Thomists, 
They have had among their numbers theologians 
of renown. St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross 
were founders of a school of mystiidsm which has 
produced some remarkable writers.^ 

4. Hermits of St. Augustine. — We have already 
dealt with the ('anons Kcgular of St. Augustine 
and other congregations of canons who follow the 
Kule of that saint. Here we are concerned only 
with the hermits of St. Augu.stine. These hermits, 
sometimes called simply Augustinians, date from 
the 12th~13th century. At that period there were 
certain communities of hermits who, either then 
or subseijucntly, followed the Kule of St. Au^s- 
tine. (’hief among these were the Williamites 
(Guillemites) (founded by William of Malval 
in 1155, near Pisa), who were ^read abroad in 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, and France. Besides 
tliese there were the Bonites (so called from 
their founder, the Blessed Jean Buoni, 11249); the 
Brittinians (founded by St. Blasius de Brittinis 
in the Marches of Ancona in the 12th cent.); the 
Tuscan Hermits of the Blessed Trinity; the 
Brothers of the Sack (Fratres Saccati, Saccophori, 
Sacceti, Sachets), so called from the shame 01 their 
habit. The last were also known as the Brothers of 
Penance. 

So many dilTcrent congregations, leading what 
was practically the same life with the same object 
in view, needed to be brought together ; and Alex¬ 
ander IV., on 4th May 1250, promulgated the bull 
* Licet Ecclesiffi Catholicaj,’ wnich united them all 
in a single order under the title ‘ Hermits of St. 
Augustine.’ He exempted them from episcopal 
jurisdiction. A general chapter of all the superiors 
was held in Rome in 1256 ; the Kule of St. Augus¬ 
tine, together with special constitutions, was im¬ 
posed upon the hermits ; a superior general was 
elected; and the order was divided into four 
provinces—Italy, Spain, France, Germany. In 
1567 Pius V. included it among the mendicant 
orders, pving it rank after the Carmelites. At 
the period of its greatest prosperity the order 
posse.ssed 42 provinces and 2 vicariates, number¬ 
ing 2000 monasteries and aliout 30,000 members. 
The title of ‘ Hermits’ was not altogether ap¬ 
propriate, at least in the case of some of the now 
united congregations whose members practised 
the conventual life and had their convents in the 
midst of towns and cities. 

In the 14th cent, cflorts wore made to reform 
certain abuses that had crept into some of the 
houses. New congregations also were founded— 
e.g.. that of Hiccto in 138.5, that of St. John ad 
Carbonariam (in the kingdom of Naples) in 1390, 

1 Bxdlarivm Carmrlitatitnn, i vols , Rome, 1716-68; Rcgxilce 
ft CountUtUioimH ordijiin li, M. de Aionte Carrnelo, Rrussels, 
ir>0« ; J. 11. cle Lezana, Annnlen ordinis B, M. de Monte Canneio^ 
4 vols., Rome, 1645-66; Mathias de 8. Jean, Ilint. de I'ordre du 
AJont-Cartnel, 2 volg., raris, 1658; A. I>e Mire, Cainnclitani 
Ordinis Ori ;)0 atque Incxementa, Antwerp, 1(510; Maitiulis a 
S. Joanne Baptista, Bibliotheca Sc.r>fiorxno xitrivnifoe Con- 
gregattonis et Sezus Cay'xnelitnrrnn exralaati>rvm, Bordeaux, 
1730; [Viiliers a S. Steph.atiol Bibliotheca Ca> nn ltt<yia, 2 vole., 
Orleans, 1762 ; B. Zlnimeruian, m CB in. 3.54-370 ; Diet, de Th^ol. 
eath., s.v. ‘Carmes (Ordre des),’ iii. c;ol. 1770-175)2 ; DACL, i.v. 
*Oarnies (Liturj^ie de I'ordre des),' ii. col. 216()-2175 ; Ileiin- 
bucher, ii. 6.3.5; Chevalier, ».o. ‘Cannes.’ 
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the Conjj^rcgation of TiOinbjinly in that of On 
Lady of Consolation, and otliers.* Two rofonns o 
greater importance were eliected in Spain; tlr 
first, in 1430, ini])osed on all the houses of Castile 
the second, more austere, in 1588, that of the Dis 
calced Augustinians or Recollects, extended to tin 
Spanish colonies, the W. Indies, and the Philip 
pines. There were reforms also in France, among 
which must he mentioned that of the ‘Petits 
Augustins.’ Some of these congregations had 
flourishing missions in the E. and W. Indies, in 
Mexico, Peru, China, Japan, and India. In 
Spain, where the}" were always more prosperous 
than in any of the other provinces, the reformed 
Augustinians were favoured by Philip II. Among 
celebrated Augustinians we may mention St. 
Thomas of Villanova, I’anvini, Lupus, Lancillot. 
Noris, Luis de Leon, one of the greatest writers 
in Spain, and Florez. 

From the 15th cent, onwards efforts were made 
by the Augustinians to bring about the reform 
01 their order in Germany. One of these efforts 
at reform—that of Andreas Proles (f 150.3)—was 
extended under his successor Johann von Staupitz 
by the desire of the pope to all the Augustinian 
friars of N. Germany. Seven houses opposed the 
reform, among them the monastery of Erfurt, to 
which Martin Luther belonged. The apostasy 
of Lutlier brought about the ruin of the Augus¬ 
tinians in Germany. Many followed the arch- 
Reformer in his revolt against the Church. But 
some of these German Augustinians were, on the 
contrary, determined opponents of the Reformation. 
In 1526 the communities that had remained faith¬ 
ful to the Roman Catholic Church were united to 
the province of Lombardy. 

In France the Revolution of 1789 struck another 
blow at the Augustinians and destroyed the 
greater part of the 157 monasteries, while in Spain 
the Revolution of 1835 closed 105 out of 153. 

In recent years the Augustinians have begun to 
flourish once again. Leo xill. endeavoured to 
bring about greater unity among them in 1896. 
New constitutions were drawn up, and the order 
was divided into 23 provinces, distributed among 
two congregations, and it numliers about 2300 
members. In Rome the Augustinians possess the 
church of St. Agostino. The famous Angelica 
library formed by one of their friars, Angelo Rocca 
(t 1620), is now a public library. They have also, 
at Genazzano, in the neighbourhood of Rome, a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage. 

Other saints of the order worthy of mention are 
St. Nicholas of Tolentino (f 1305) and St. John a 
8 . Facundo (t 1479). Among its members must 
also be reckoned a certain number of theologians, 
dogmatic and moral, of erudites, and of mission¬ 
aries.* The Assumntionists, w'ho form a branch of 
the Augustinian order, are treated below, p. 708\* 
The bull ‘Licet Ecclesiae Catholicae’ w'hich in 
1256 united the Hermits of St. Augustine in a 
single order was not enforced against the nuns. 
Each convent remained autonomous. To this con¬ 
gregation belonged St. Juliana of Mt. Cornillon 
at Li 6 ge (t 1258). The reform known as the 
Recollects was one of its branches. 

After the four great mendicant orders come a 
number of others known ns the lesser mendicant 
orders. We have given a list of these above (1. 5 ) 
and can speak here only of the principal ones. 
The greater number of them follow the Rule of 
St. Augustine. 

1 Of. for details Heimbucher, H. 180 ff. 

2 See list given in Heimbucher, ii. 11)0 ff. 

3 A. Lubiii, Orhis Augiuttiiiianut^, Paris, 1672; PierredeSafnte 
Ifrlcne, .1 brr'i^ dr Vhisl. drs A ugustin* dichams^s, Rouen, 1672 ; 

iii. 1 ff. ; Heimbucher, it. 177 ff.; Besse, ‘ Augustin, Regie 
do s.,’ in Di'of. de Thiol, oath. ; Chevalier, t.vv. ‘Augustins, 
clKUK.incs rfvroliers,’ ‘Augustins, ordre d’ermites.’ 


5 . Trinitarians.—The Trinitarians (or Order of 
the Bles.sed 'Frinity for the Redemption of Captives) 
were founded by St. John de Mat ha and St. Felix 
de Valois, at Cerfroid in the diocese of Meaux, in 
1198. The object of this order was to ransom the 
numerous Christian captives taken by the Moons 
and Muhammadans. Its members follow the Rule 
of St. Augustine, and the ob.«<ervance prescribed by 
their constitutions is very severe. The members 
were obliged to be ready to ofler themselves as 
slaves to the Moors in exchange for the captives 
whom they desired to ransom. The Trinitarians 
w'ere approved by Innocent HI., and soon took 
root in biance, Italy, Germany, England, Ireland, 
Spain, and later in America. The order possessed 
800 houses. The name of Mathurins, by w hich the 
Trinitarians are sometimes known, came from 
their monastery of St. Mathurin in Paris. A 
reform of the order was inaugurated in Spain, that 
of the Discalced Trinitarians. Members of this 
order delivered 900,000 captives from the clutches 
of the Moors. Their work received the praise 
even of Voltaire. Since the Revolution the order 
has greatly declined. It possesses the Convent of 
St. Chrysogonus in Rome. The Trinitarians 
offered themselves to Leo XIII. for the work of 
ransoming the slaves of Africa.* 

6 . Order of Mercy. — Another order founded 
with the same object as the Trinitarians was that 
of Montjoie in S|)ain, but it had only a short 
existence (1180-1221) and w’as incorporated, after 
a term of 40 years, w ith the Order of Calatrava. 
In 1218, how'ever, St. Peter Nolasco founded in 
Spain an order that was to become a rival of the 
Order of the Blessed Trinity. This was the Order 
of Our Lady of Mercy (de la Mercede), w hence the 
name of Mercedarians, or Fathers of Mercy. Like 
the Trinitarians, the Mercedarians devoted them¬ 
selves to the w’ork of ransoming captives—those 
taken by the pirates of Barbary—and were occupied 
also in the service of the galley-slaves ana in 
missions to the heathen. Their special field of 
oiieration lay in Morocco, whereas that of the 
Trinitarians w'as in Tunis and Algeria. The Order 
of Mercy was approved by Gregory ix. In origin 
*t was a military order composed of knights, chap- 
ains, and serving brethren. The name of St. 
Raymund Nonnatus is one that is nuoted with 
pride by the order. The Rule of St. Augustine is 

ollow’ed, w hence the Mercedarians have sometimes 
been reckoned among the Augustinians.* 

7 . Servites.—The Order of the Servants of Mary, 
or Servites, so called from their special devotion to 
the Bles.«?ed Virgin, w as founded in 1233 on Monte 
Senario, near Florence, by seven members of seven 
patrician families of the city. The Rule is that 
5 f St. Augustine together with special constitu- 
:,ion 8 which w^ere approved in 1249. St. Philh) 
Benizi was the fifth general of the order. It 
kvas on the point of being suppressed in 1274 in 
onsequence of the edict or the 4th Lateran 
Council renewed by the 2 nd Council of Lyons, 
but it was finally approved by Benedict XI. 
n 1.304. It spread abroad in France, Spain, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and even as far as 
'ndia. In 1910 the order numbered 700 members 
and 62 monasteries.* 

1 M. Omelin, ‘ Die Literatur zur Gesoh. der beiden Orden 88. 
'rinitatis und B. Marise de Mercede,’ Serapeum, xxxi. [1870] 
1-94 , 97-110, 113-123, 129-140; Calixte de la Providence, Cor- 
aires et ridemptevrs, Lille, 1884 ; P. Deslandres, L'Ordre des 
TrinitaireM, Paris, 1903. 

* F. de Ouimeran, Breve Hitt, dt la orden de Nuettra Seflort 
) la Merced^ Valencia, 1691; J. A. Oari y 8iumel], Biblioteca 

Mereedaria, Barcelona, 1876; Omelin, in Serapeum. xxxi. 
2^140; H6Iyot, 1. p. liii; Heimbucher, ii. 212 ff. 

* Chronieon rerum iotiut tacri ordinit Servorum B.M.V. 
b an. ltS9 ad an, 1666, ed. Michaele Poccianti, Florence, 1667, 
1616; A. Gianiue, Annalet tacri oi'dinit Servorum B.M.V., 

vole., do. 1618-22, * Lucca, 171^26; H61yot, iii. 206-323; 
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Considered as belonj^dnpj to tlie luendioant orders 
lire also certain eongre<;a.tion3 of women which 
follow the Rule of St. Augustine. Cliief among 
these are the following.^ 

8 . The Brigittine Order, founded by St. Brigit 
of Sweden (f 1373), resembles in some respects that 
of Fontevrault (see art. Monasticism, vol. viii. p. 
796). In each convent there were 60 nuns governed 
by an abbess, who had also under her jurisdiction, 
in a separate house, 13 priests, 4 deacons, and 8 
lay brothers. There were houses of the order in 
Norvvay and Sweden, Flanders, Prussia, Poland, 
Russia, and Fngland. There exist now only 9 
convents, 8 in Germany, Holland, and Spain, 
and 1 in England—the last a pre-Reformation 
foundation. 

9‘ The Ursulines, founded at Brescia in 1537 by 
St Angela Merici, devote themselves to Christ¬ 
ian education. St. Charles Borromeo gave them 
his protection. They were very successful. In 
PTance alone in 1789 there were 350 convents with 
9000 members. At present there are about 7000 nuns 
in some 300con vents scattered throughout the worhl. 

10 . Order of the Annunciation, or Annunciades. 
—This order is divided into three brandies : the 
Annunciades of Lombardy (or Sisters of St. 
Ambrose), founded at Pavia in 1408, the Annunci¬ 
ades of Italy (or Celestial Annunciades), founded 
in 1604 near Genoa, the Annunciailes of France, 
founded by the Blessed Jeanne de Valois (f 1505), 
daughter of Louis XI. 

11. Order of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 

Mary.—These sisters, who also follow the Rule of 
St. Augustine, deserve a place to themse’ves in 
the history of the religious orders, both on account 
of their founders, St. Francis de Sales and St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal, and on Account of the .special 
spirit of the order and the wonderful fervour shown 
by its members during the early years of the 
foundation. 

IV. Clerks regular. — i. Jesuits. — In order 
of time the Theatine.s, Barnahites, and Somaschi 
rank before the Je.suit 8 ; but in number and im¬ 
portance in the history of the Church the Jesuits 
occupy without dispute the lirst place among the 
clerks regular. See art. JivSUiTS. 

2 . Theatines.—Founded at Rome in 1524 by St. 
Gaetano di Tiene (t 1547) and the celebrated 
Cardinal Carall’a, afterwards Pope Paul IV. (1555), 
the Theatines are in order of time the lirst society 
of clerks regular. From his entry into the ranks 
of the clergy, Gaetano was possessed with the 
desire of forming a community of zealous priests 
for the service of God and the work of nreaching. 
He founded first the Society of Divine Love, then 
that of the Theatines,^ which closely resembled 
the former foundation, but had a stricter Rule. 
Its obiect was the renovation of the priestly and 
apostolic life by means of prayer, the practice of 
poverty, and study. All its members were to be 
priests. Poverty was to be observed to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree and in an altogether new manner. 
The society must possess no revenues, and must 
not ask alms like the mendicant orders, but simply 
accept whatever was ottered to it. It was approved 
by Clement Vll. in 1524, who gave to its members 
the privileges of the Lateran Canons. He decided, 
moreover, that t lie Theatines should take solemn 
vows, follow the Rule of St. Augustine, and elect 
their superiors every three years. Caraffa was the 
first superior elected. The sack of Rome by the 
soldiers of Charles V. obliged the Theatines to 
leave the city for a time and to establish them- 

B. M. Mayr, ‘Serviten,’ in Wetzer-Welte^, xi. 204 ff.; 
Heimbucher, ii. 218 (T. 

1 For coHirregations of women occupied with the education of 
ffirls Bce below. _ , , 

‘-•The name ‘Theatine’ comes from Theate (Chieti), a city of 
the Abruzzi of which Caraflfa was bishop. 


selves at Venice and at Najtles. Towards the end 
of the J 6 th cent, they liad Iiouses in many of the 
towns of Italy. In the 17th cent, they were very 
numerous in France and in other parts of Christen¬ 
dom. They exercised a salutary influence on the 
reform of the clergy and of Christian society in 
general, by means of their preaching, teaching in 
the confessional, and visitation of the sick, and by 
prayer and study. They had missions in Armenia. 
Mingrelia, Circassia, etc. Their constitutions, 
drawn up by Caratfa, eventually underwent certain 
modifications. In 1588, at the incentive of Pope 
Sixtus V., a general was elected for the whole order. 
The general chapter is held at Rome every six 
ears. Among their distinguished members must 
e mentioned, besides the two founders, Verano, 
St. Andrew Avellino, Tomasi, Merati, ctc.^ 

3 . Barnabites.—The J'hejitines served as a model 
for other congregations foundeil soon after and also 
having as their object the reformation of the clergy. 
Chief among these congregations are the Barna¬ 
bites, founded in 1530 jit Milan by St. Antonio 
Maria Zaccari.a. Now. d.iys their mother hou.se is 
at San Carlo in Catinaii in Rome. To them were 
al.so conceded the privileges of the Lateran Canons 
Regular. Tlie name Barnabite is derived from 
one of their principal houses at Milan, S. Barnabas.* 
See, further, art. Barnabites. 

4 . Somaschi.—This order was founded in 1532 
by St. Jerome Emiliani and devotes itself chiefly to 
the education of orphans and the care of the poor 
and the sick. Soma.scha was the hermitage where 
the founder wrote his Rule and whence the name 
is derived. The Somaschi endeavoured unsuccess¬ 
fully to amalgamate with the Society of Jesus in 
1547, and then with the Theatines; in the latter 
case they succeeded, but the union lasted only 
eight years. St. Charles Borromeo was one of 
their protectors.* 

5 . Camillians.—The Caniillians were founded to 
care for the sick by St. Camillus de Lellis (t 1614). 
They rendered the greatest service in the hospitals 
and became renowned for their courage and charity 
during the plague, cholera, and other epidemics 
that devastated Italy.^ 

6 . Piarists, or Scolopes (a contraction of their 
full title ‘Cleri regulares scholarum piarum’).— 
This order was founded by St. Josepii Calasanz 
(t 1648). Its special work, as its name indicates, 
was the education of children and, in particular, 
of poor children. It was founded at Rome, whence 
it spread abroad in Italy and in other countries.® 

V. Religious congregations from the 

END of the IITH CENTURY AND SOCIETIES OF 
SECULAR PRIESTS.—i. RELIGIOUS CONGREGA¬ 
TIONS.—!. Passionists.—The Passionists (Clerici 
Pn-ssionis D.N.J.C.) were founded to honour the 
Passion of Christ. Their founder, St. Paul of the 

* J. B. del Tufo, Hut. della relifjione de* Padri chierici reno- 
lari, 2 vole., Rome, 1609-16; H^lyot, iv. 71 ff. ; Heimbucher, lii. 
258ff.; A. F. Vezzosi, I ecriitori de* chierici regolari detti 
Teatini, 2 vols., Rome, 1780. 

a A. Sicco et V. Madii, Sj/nopnii de clericorum regularium S. 
Pauli dccollati in»tituti<a\e, Milan, 1682 ; F. M. Barelll, Memorie 
dell’ origine . . . ed uomini illugtri in Lettere ed in santita della 
congreg, de* chierici regolari de S. Paolo, 2 vols., Bolotina, 
1703-07; Stahl, ' Barnablten,’ in Wetrer-Welte2. I. 2030 ff.; L. 
von Piistor, Gesch. der Pdpste, Frelburj? I. B., 1886-1013, iv. il. 
626 ff.; H61yot, Iv. 100 ff.; Heimbucher, III. 270 ff. 

8 J. H. SementiuB, Cronologia della congr. dei Somaschi dal 
lldilJlno a tuoi tempi (f J70g) ; H^lyot, iv. 228 ; Heimbucher, iii. 
276 ff.; C. Kienie, «.». ^Somasker,' in Wetzer-Welte*, xi. 486 ff. 

< C. Lenzo, Annales religionie clericorum regularium minis- 
trantium injlrmia, Naples, 1641 ; C. Solfi, Compendio istorico 
della religione de* chierici reg. ministri de gli infermi, Mondovi, 
1689; Helyot, iv. 263ff.; Heimbucher, fil. 280 ff.; D. Refj-i, 
Memorie istorxce del ven. P. Camilla de Lellis e suoi chienci 
regolari, 2 vols., Naples, 1676. 

0 D. M. Casasnovas y Sanz, Jos/, de Calasanz y su Instituto, 
Saragossa, 1904; Kniel, ‘ Plaristen,* in Wetzcr-Weltea, ix. 
2006 ff.; A. Brendler, Das Wirken der PP. Piaristen seit ihrer 
Ansiedelung in Wien im Kollcgiurn in der Jos//stadt, Vienna, 
1896; H61yot, Iv. 281; Heimbucher, Ill. 287. 
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Cross (t 1775), was known for hi-s austerities 

ami his zeal for souls. IV)j)e Clement XIV. gave 
them the famous Church of SS. John and Paul in 
Koine. The congregation is spread abroad in 
many lands of both the Old and the New World, 
and is divided into thirteen ppvinces with 1400 
members. The Passioiiists give themselves to 
preaching and mis.sion work.^ 

2 . Redemptorists.—The Kedeinntorists (Congre* 
gatio 8 S. Kedernptoris) have as their founder the 
celebrated St. Alfonso Liguori ; f 1787 ), whose 
great theological knowledge has won for him the 
title of Doctor of the Church, and wdio exercised 
great influence on the Catholic doctrine and piety 
of his time. The members of his congregation 
devote themselves to the work of preaching in the 
towns and country districts. Like the Pas.sionist.s, 
the Kedernptorists are spread all ov’er the world. 
They number at the present time 4000, possess 
215 colleges or hospices, and are divided into 29 
provinces. 

3 . Oblates.—The Oblates (of Mary Immaculate) 
were founded by Mgr. de Ma/.eiiod, bishop of 
Marseilhvs, at the beginning of the 19th century. 
Their work is preaching, tlie education of tlie 
clergy, and foreign missions. They have at the 
present day 301 houses and 3110 members.^ 

4. Marists.—^This congregation was founded at 
Fourvi 6 res in 1816. The membms follow the Kule 
of St. Augustine together with special constitu¬ 
tions. J.ike the Oblates, their work is preaching 
and foreign mi.ssions.® 

5 . Assumptionists. — The Assumptionists were 
founded in 1860 at Nirnes by P. d’Alzon (t 1880). 
Their activity is employed in the direction of 
pilgrimages, the press, mission work, the edu¬ 
cation of children, etc. They form a branch of 
the Augustinian ()rder, and tlieir official title is 
‘ Augustinians of the Assumption.’* 

ii. SOCIF.TIKS OF SECULAR PRIESTS.— With these 
congi’egations may be compared, as regards date of 
foundation, manner of life, and Hjiccial object, 
certain soideties of priests, either with or without 
lay brothers (coadjutors), who usually take .simple 
vows or are bound only by a promi.se. I'hcsc 
societies, like the above religious congregations, 
are employed in the education of the clergy, the 
study of .sacred science, preaching, and, some of 
them, in foreign mis.sions. They have community 
life, but not the choral office, and they are under 
episcopal jurisdiction. 

I. Oratorians. — This congregation has playe<l 
an important part in the history of the Counter- 
Reformation of the last few centuries. It Is 
divided into two brandies—the Frencli and the 
Italian. In the Italian Oratory (to wliich that of 
England owes its origin) each house is autonomous 
and independent, while in the French Oratory they 
are united under a superior-general. The lonuer 
was founded by 8 t. Philip Neri in Rome, about 
1575, as a society of secular priests devoted to the 
exercise of the sacred ministry and to study, under 
the title of ‘ Patres Oratorii.’ Most illustrious 
among its many well-known members is the 
historian Baroniu.s. The names of Aringhi, Bian- 
chini, and Gallandi also deserve mention, while, in 
England, those of Newman and Faber have given 
immortal lustre to the Oratories of Birmingham 
and London. Their centre in Rome is the bou.se 
of La Vallicella with its magnilicent library. Tlie 
French Oratory, founded by Canlinal de B 6 rulle 

1 lleinibnchcr. ill. .'109. 

K. .SirtMt, Die Kimtjre(jati<yn der Pl\ Ohlaten der IT. J. 

Plinifclfl, 189.1 IT.; Jahresh. der Missionnre Ohlaten, do. 
is') I ; A iinnleH de la camj. des inissiomiaire^ ohlats, Bar lo-i)iic, 

IS')I !1‘. ; Ileiiiibudjcr, iii. 

•* (1 Emoiiiont, Ij Annie de TEijline, 1900, Paris, 1901; Heim- 
luu-hcr, iii. .'i:;!!. 

•1 Mdes Ananetins de VAssomption, Paris (periodical); 
ll'-'iiilniclier, iii. 343. 


in 1611, vied with that of Italy in carrying on the 
work of clerical reform, and jiresents us with 
names .such as de Condren, Bourgoing, Lejeune, 
Jean Morin, Amelotte, Cabas.sut, Thomassin, 
Richard Simon, Ou 6 nin, Lamy, Malebranche, 
Belong, Le Brun, Ma.s.sillon, Houbigant, Quesnel, 
and Duguet. At the Revolution the French 
Oratory had 70 houses and 751 members. There 
were numerous colleges, seminaries, and parishes 
under its <;ontrol. It was restored in 1852 and 
counts among its members Pdtetot, Gratry, 
Perraud, Tngold, Largent, Baudrillart, Lecanuet, 
Laberthonni^re, etc. It posses.sed houses also in 
Belgium and Spain. The Italian Oratory, besides 
its ollshoot in England, has foundations in Spain, 
Austria, India, and America.^ 

The Lazari.sts, Eiidi.^ts, and Sulpicians worked 
along with the Oratorians for the education and 
sanctification of the clergy, and exercised them- 
.selves in the .sacred ministry, preaching, and 
mi.ssion work. 

2 . The Lazarists, founded by St. Vincent de 
Paul in 1625, took their name from the priory of 
St. Lazare in Paris, which had been handed over 
to them. They form a congregation under a 
sujierior-general with assistants, a general chapter, 
and visitors. They have missions in Abyssinia, 
Per.sia, Mexico, Chile, Tibet, Constantinople, and 
Pale.stine. They possess 240 houses and 3000 
members. 

3 . The Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, or 
Sisters of Charity, were founded by that saint 
with the assistance of Mile, de Mai iliac (Madame 
Le Gras) in 1634. They are the largest of all the con¬ 
gregations of religious women and form an army of 
35,000 members with more than 3600 houses. 
They are to be found in almost all the countries 
of Europe and America and in the greater 
number of the colonies. They nurse the sick 
and the poor in ho.spitals, orphanages, schools, etc. 

4. The Eudists, loundod by Jean Eudes at Caen 
in 1643, and dispersed at the Revolution, w^ere 
afterwards brought together again and now 
number about 400 members. 

5 . The Sulpicians devote them.selve 8 exclusively 
to the training of the clergy. Their founder, 
iM. Olier (f 1657), belonged to that company of 
zealous priests who were the friends of 8 t. Vincent 
de Paul and P^re de Condren. In 1903 the Snl})ic- 
ians po.s.sessed 24 seminaries in France and others 
in Canada and the United States. They number 
about 300.* 

6 . The Salesians, founded in 1859 at Turin by 
Don Rosco, are occu])ied with mission work and 
schools, esjiecially for poor children in order to fit 
them for the diflerent trade.s. 'fhey developed 
rapidly, and exercise a wdde influence. At the 
death of Don Bosco 130,000 pupils had pas.sed 
through the schools of the institute. In 1888 it had 
956 members; to-day there are 4137. There are 
34 provinces with 320 hospices, schools, oratories, 
orplianages, schools for the arts and crafts, semi¬ 
naries, printing-presses, and mission-stations. The 
last are found principally in Patagonia, Tierra del 
Fuego, and other parts of S. America. 

The Sisters of Mary, Help of Christians, or 
Salesian nuns, also founded by Don Bosco, are 
engaged in the education of girls, and number 
more than 2000. They have 250 foundations.* 

1 I. Marciano, Memorie istoriche della Congr. dclV Oratorio, 

6 V0I9., Naples, 11593-1702; IK'Iyot, viil. 12IT. ; Wetzer-VVelte'-*, 
ix. 2019IT. ; Limer Quartaisr.hr. /Ur hath. Theol. liv. 
90r>ff. ; A. Perraud, UOratoire de France au XVJJe el au 
XVI ID ttiecle^, Paris, 1806; M. Adry, ‘Oesch. der Oratorianer 
in Frankreich ’ (ed. H. lleuchlin), in Zeitschr. fur hist. Theol., 
1859; A. Ingold, liihUothigue oratorienne, 13 vola., Paris, 

1880 IT. ; HCIvot, viii. 53 IT. ; Ileinibucher, iii. 413 IT. 

2 H^lyot, viii. 169fT. ; Ileinilnicher, iii. 442 IT. 

8 Brevi notizie su Don Bosco e sidle opere Salesiane, San 
I Benigno, Cavancse, 1906; Heimbucher, iii. 491. 
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7. Paulists.—-In 18r)7-59 Thomas Hw^ker, with 
a number of coni])anion.s, left the Kedem)>torists, 
to whose congregation he belonged, in order to 
found a new missionary society—that of the Paul- 
ists -whose principal 'object 'should be the con¬ 
version of Protestants in America by means of 
sermons, lectures and public discussions, the press, 
and social work. Tlie number of converts made 
by tlie society from 1898 to 1904 was 1485 ; in the 
year 1905 alone it exceeded 1000. The society has 
to-day about 100 members.' 

I'here are many other less important societies of 
priests, formed on the above models. For a list of 
these see Ileimlmcher, iii. 51911’. 

VI. Missjonary societies. — Mum of the 
congregations enumerated in the preectfing para- 
granhs possess, as we have seen, missions in iniidel 
lands. Those with which we are now concerned, 
w’hile closely resembling the above in their organiza¬ 
tion and manner of life, are dedicated eitlier e.x- 
clusively or at least principally to this foreign 
mission work. 

1. Society of the Foreign Missions. — Most 
important among these is the Society of the 
Foreign Missions founded at Paris, Kiie du Bac, 
in 1660-03, by Mgr. Pallu, Vicar Apostolic, of 
Ton giving, and Mgr. L. de la Motte, Vicar Aj^oslolic 
of Cochin-China. During the llevolution the 
seminary was closed, but it was re-open(‘d in 
1820. At the present day the .society posse.sses 
34 missions, episcopal sees, vicariates, and pre¬ 
fectures apostolic, numbers among its members 34 
bishops, 1700 European missionaries, 710 native 
priests, 6279 sisters, and has numerous colleges, 
schools, hosjntals, and oth(*r establishments. It 
has, in all, 1700 European members. Before 1869, 
26 of its members gained the crown of martyrdom. 
Its chief mi.ssions are in Manchuria, Tibet, Korea, 
China, and Japan.^ 

2. The Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary is better known as the Fathers of 
Piepus from tlie Kuo de Pic|)U8 in Paris, where 
the mother hou.se was opened in 1805 by the Abb4 
Coudrin (tl837). Its cliief work was at first the 
education of poor children. It then became 
posse.ssed of seminaries and finally took up mission 
work, and has missions in Oceania—the Marquesas 
Islands, New Guinea, the Marshall Islands, and 
Tahiti. The society numbers about 600, has 12,000 

upils in its schools, 350 mission stations, and 6 
ospitals.* 

3. The Fathers of the Holy Ghost were formed 
in 1848 by the amalgamation of the Society of the 
Holy Ghost (founded in 1707) with that of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, founded by Francois 
Eibermann. They possess missions in Senegambia, 
French Guinea, Nigeria, Congo, Zanzibar, Maip 
ritius, and Madagascar. 'I'liey have also semi¬ 
naries, of which the best known is the French 
Seminary in Rome. The statistics of the congre¬ 
gation give 1643 memV^rs, 9 missionary bishoiis, 
and 203 foundations.^ 

4. The Congregation of the Immaculate Heart 
of iWary, or Fathers of Scheut, was founded at the 
towm of that name in Belgdum in 1863. It is an 
exclusively missionary society. Destined princi 
pally for the mission in China and Mongolia, the 
society has nevertheless missions in a part of the 
Belgian Congo. In China more than ten of its 
members have already suffered martyrdom. The 
Fathers of Scheut take simple vows. They number 

1 Heimbuchcr, iii. 4P8 ff. . , 

*A. Launav, Uist gMrale de. la SocUU des mtHMumi 
^trangiire», S ’vols., Pam. 1804, /list, des missions de Unds, 
6 vols., do. 1898, Hist, des missions de Chine, do. 1907-00 
Heimbncher, Hi. 468-466. 

8 Heimbucher, iii. 471 flf. . _ „ 

4 Die Kongr. der Vater vom FTeil. Geist, Cologne, lOOo ; J. ». 
Pitra, Vie du viiUrahle serriteur de Dieu Fran^'ots Mane raul 
Lihermann''^, Paris, 1882; Heiinbucher, iii. 477 ff. 


nt present nearly GOO. In their different missions 
here are 66,000 Catholics, nearly 50,000 catechu- 
iiens, 228 churches or chapels, and 291 schools 
with more than 8000 puj)ils.' 

5. The Society of Saint Joseph for Foreign 
Missions.—In England Roman Catholics have 
also seminaries for mi.ssionaiies. In 1866 Father 
later Cardinal) Vaughan founded the above 
lociety of priests and laymen at Mill Hill near 
.london. The field of their labours lies chiefly 
xmong the negroes of Africa, America, and the 
Indies. They have novitiate houses in the 
United States, Holland (Rosendaal), and the 
Tyrol (Brixen), where missionaries from every 
nation receive tlicir training. They h.t.ve missions 

n Madras, Borneo, Uganda, the Congo, the Philip- 
•ines, and New Zealand, where they have alreacly 
net with great success.'-^ 

6. The Society of Our Lady of Africa in Algeria 
ras founded by Caidinal Lavigerie. 'I'his title 

m)eedily gave place to the popiilai name White 
Fathers, given to the mis.sionaries on account of 
the white burnous and cassock worn by them. 
Their object is the evangelization of the pagan 
popiilation of Africa. Tliey have had a rapid 
success. Soon after their foundation in 1868 they 
istablished Christian colonies of native orphans 
gathered together by Cardinal Lavigerie, which 
re.sembled, to a great extent, the famous ‘reduc¬ 
tions’ of Paraguay. Their missionary activity 
embraces the Sahara, Morocco, the Sudan, Central 
Africa, and Tunisia, and has extended beyond the 
coniines of Africa as far as Syria and Palestine, 
not to mention their seminaries and colleges at 
Jerusalem, Carthage, Mechlin, Antwerp, Rome, 
Paris, Lille, Marseilles, etc. According to the 
latest statistics, they possess in these different 
countries 158 estabh.shments, 1706 schools with 
more than 70,000 children, 310 charitable founda¬ 
tions, such as orphanages, hospitals, leper-houses, 
etc., where more than 800,000 sick persons, aban¬ 
doned children, and old people are cared for. They 
number 880 members, among whom are 9 bishops 
and 350 sisters. Travellers who have visited their 
mi.ssions speak with great praise of their zeal and 
the success of their methods. Several of theii 
missionaries have published interesting w orks on 
the language and customs of the tribes evangelized 
by them.* 

7. The Society of the Divine Word was 
founded in 1875 by Arnold Janssen at Steyl in 
Holland. From its very beginning this society has 
been in the front ranks of mission societies. For 
the training of its missionaries it possesses a course 
of studies extremely well organized at Vienna, 
Rome, and elsew'here. The scientific works pro • 
duced by its members on the language and religdon 
of savage tribes have a very high reputation. They 
publish reviews in German, Spanish, English, and 
Chinese, of which the best-known is Anthropos. 
They also possess printing-presses. 

Tliere is a congregation of sisters attached to 
the society known as Servants of the Holy Ghost.* 

8. The Society of the Divine Saviour.-^Similar 
to the above society, this institute (also, like it, of 
German origin) was founded in Rome in 1881. It 
has missions in India, the United States, and 
Brazil (with 35 stations). There are also Sisters 
of the Divine Saviour or Salvatorian Sisters. This 
society has a printing-press in Rome for the print¬ 
ing and spreading of Catholic literature.® 

1 Heimbuchcr, Iii. 600ff. ^ , 

Die hath. Missionen, xxxii. f 1903-04] 241 ff.; St. Joseph s 
Foreign Missionary Advocate, Mill Hill, 18831T. ; Josefs 
Missioiisbote, Brixen, 1896ff. ; Heimbuchcr, iii. 602 ff. 

3 Bulletin des missions d'Afrique des Ptres blancs, ; 
A VAssaut des pays ndgres, do. 1884 ; Heimbucher, iii. 
604 ft. 

4 Heimbucher, iii. 610 ft. ® hi 61® ff- 
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VIT. Teaching brotijeiis and congrega- 

TIONS OF RELIGIOUS WOMEN.—1. TkACHINO 
BHOPHKRS. —Ever since the 17tl» cent.^ there has 
existed an apostolate for the education of the 
poorer classes. For this purpose new congrega¬ 
tions have been formed whose members are simply 
‘ In-others,’ bound usually, and even by vow. to 
give up all idea of aspiring to the priesthood. 
These brothers take simple vows, sometimes only 
temporary, and their activity is consecrated to 
the work of teaching, and especially of educating 
the poorer classes of society. 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools, or 
Christian Brothers (to give them the name by 
which they are commonl y known), is the best kno\yn 
of these institutes. They were founded by St. 
John Baptist de la Salle (1681-84) and have since 
served as a model for many other societies of the 
same nature. Before the founder’s time there had 
been several similar attempts, notably that of 
St. Joseph Calasanz, none of which was so suc¬ 
cessful. The success of the Christian Brothers is 
due, no doubt, in the first place to the sanctity of 
their founder, his wonderful power of initiative, 
the excelleiKie of his educational methods, and the 
wisdom ami solidity of the constitutions that ho 
gave to his congregation. At his death in 1719, in 
spite of the opposition of the Jansenists, school 
masters, and otliers, his institute numbered 274 
brothers and possessed 27 houses and 122 schools 
with about 10,000 pupihs. It spread rapidly 
beyond France and founded primary schools, 
schools for the arts and crafts, agricultural schools, 
orphanages, and young men’s societies in England, 
Ireland, Italy, Sjjain, Austria, Africa, the United 
States, and S. America. In 1004 there were 15,472 
brothers, 2019 schools, and 326,000 students. The 
superior-general and his twelve assistants are 
elected by the general chapter, wliich is comnosed 
(besides the above) of the procurator-general, the 
secretary-general, the procurator of Korne, the 
provincial visitors, deputies from each district 
chosen by the professeu members, and sometimes 
former superiors or assistants. The twelve assist¬ 
ants form the ruling authority and are placed over 
the difl’erent nations. 

It is unnecessary to do more than mention 
the names of tlie otlier institutes of teaching 
brothers, since all arc formed on tlie model of the 
Christian Brothers of St. John Baptist de la Salle, 
pursue the same object, and make use of the 
same metliods. Among the principal are the 
Irish Christian Brothers (an indepen(fent founda¬ 
tion), the Brothers of the Society of Mary, or 
Marianists, in France, the Brothers of Chri.stian 
Doctrine in Lorraine, the Brothers of Christian 
Instruction founded by Father Jean-Marie-Robert 
de Lamennais, the Brothers of St. Gabriel, and 
those of St. Vincent de Paul in France, the Jose- 
phites in Belgium, etc. For those congregations 
and for their bibliography cf. Heimbucher, iii. 
35611*. 

ii. CONGKKOATIONS OF RELIGIOUS WOMEN.— 
The greater number of the older orders have seen 
arise side by side with them foundations for women 
subject to the same Rule and inspired by the same 
.spirit. Thus we have the Benedictine nuns, the 
Cistercians and Trappistines, Franciscans, Carmel¬ 
ites, Augustinians, and Recollects, besides the 
various orders of canonosses. These foundations 
are usually in close connexion with and dependent 
on the orders to which they are aflibated and, as 
far as the Rule and constitutions are concerned, 
possess no original characteristics of their own.* 
but from the I 6 th cent, onwards we lind that, 
ipart from certain institutes already referred 

1 We have drawn attention above (p. 707*) to certain exoep- 
€.jr., the nuns of Fontevrault, the Brig^ittlnes, etc. 


to in treating of the Salesians, the White 
Fathers, and others, the greater number of sister- 
hoods or societies of religious women that have 
arisen since that period are entirely independent 
of any existing order of men. These institutes 
deserve a special place to themselves in the histoiy 
of religious orders, since many of them owe their 
foundation to original ideas, and possess in their 
annals many an interesting page. But in an 
article like the present it is impossible to enter 
into a detailed history or even to give a complete 
list of these congregations ; a few of the principal 
names must sullice. 

1. The Sisters of Wisdom were founded in 
the year 1703 by Grignon de Montfort. Like the 
Sisters of Charity,* they devote themselves to the 
education of the poorer classes, to the service of 
hospitals, and to every work of mercy. In number 
about 5400, they are to be found in nearly every 
one of the Christian nations. The centre of their 
congregation is at St. Laurent-sur-Sbvres. 

2 . Sisters of Evron.— This institute was founded 
in the 17th cent, at F7vron in the department of 
Mayenue, France. Their work is chieHy the 
education of children, but they also look after the 
sick. 

3 . The Sisters of Nevers were founded in the 
I 7 th cent, by a Benedictine monk, J. B. de 
Laveyne. They devote themselves to the care of 
the sick and to the education of poor children. 
The institute numbers about 2200 sisters. 

4 . The Sisters of the Good Shepherd were 
founded in the 17th century. The congregation 
was re-organized at Angers by Marie de Ste. 
Euplirasie Pelletier and pcxssesses houses of refuge 
for women and young girls. In 1906 they had 248 
hoiLses and 7400 members. 

The beginning of the 19th cent. M'itne.ssed a 
wonderful increase in new foundations of religious 
women. We give here some of the most important. 

5 . The Sisters of Nazareth were founded in 
1820 by Madame de la Rochefoucauld. They 
are an institute of teaching and nursing sisters. 
They have Ijoiises in France, Palestine, and Syria. 

6 . The Little Sisters of the Poor were founded 
at St. Servan in Brittany for the care of the poor 
and of the aged. In 1906 tliey had 5400 memners 
occupied with the care of more than 40,000 sick or 
old people, in 290 hospitals. 

7 . The Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
was founded by Ma<lame Barat (f 1865) in Paris and 
has 142 schools and 6500 members. 

8 . The Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny >vere 
founded for the education of young girls and poor 
children by Madame A. M. Javouhey. In 1886 they 
had more than 300 houses (several of wliich are 
situated in missionary countries) and 4000 mem¬ 
bers. 

For all those congregations cf. Heimbucher, 
iii, 3701!*., 555 If. 

VIIL Organization. —i. Internal organiza¬ 
tion,—The constitutional history of tlie religious 
orders may l>e divided into two periods: ( 1 ) the 
3rd to the 13th cent, and (2) the 13th to the 20th 
century. 

(1) In the first period religious life presents an 
aspect of gieat simplicity and appears in only 
two distinct forms or tvjies—the hermits, who 
lived alone, and the cenooites, who lived in com¬ 
munity. Somewhat later we find certain forms of 
religious life in which the eremitical and the ceno- 
bitical elements were combined— e.g., the Carnal- 
doleso, Carthusians, and Vallombrosians. The 
canons, e.specially in the earlier part of their 
history, are hardly to be distinguislied from the 
monks (cenobites), at least as far as their constitu¬ 
tion is concerned. The military orders form 
1 For the Sisters of Charity see above, p. 708^ 
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class apart. They came into existence, moreover, 
only towards the end of this period, and may be 
regarded as an excci)tional form of religious life. 
Hence it may be said that, during the first nine or 
ten centuries of its existence, the religious state 
was characterized by its uniformity. We find 
everywhere the same life either under the monastic 
(eremitical or cenobitical) or under the canonical 
rule. 1 here are, as yet, no distinct ‘oidcrs’ or 
congregations ; each monastery forms, with its 
.superior and various officials, a unit of its o./n, 
autonomous and independent of any higher mon¬ 
astic authority. The first attempt to unite monas¬ 
teries together in a kind of federation was made in 
the 9th cent, by St. Benedict of Aniane.^ liu^ it 
was unsuccessful and can hardly be regardeo as 
even the beginnings of a congregation, Cluny, in 
the 11 th cent., had more success, and united tnose 
monasteries which accepted its reform in a very 
clo.se union under the sujneme authority of the 
abbot of Cluny as liead of the ‘ order.’ Under this 
authority the autonomy of the monasteries—of 
those, at least, that depended directly on the great 
abbey — almost completely disappenied. The 
reform of Citeaux was inspired by a principle of 
centralization diflering from that of Cluny, but 
tending towards the same result. The close union 
of monastery with monastery was a.ssured by 
means of a hierarcliical organization that sub¬ 
mitted some houses to the authority of others, 
while the unity of the whole order was guaranteed 
by the institution of general chapters, visitors, and 
a superior-general. This tendency towards cen¬ 
tralization continued and increased from the 13th 
to the 20 th century. 

( 2 ) The second period presents certain new char¬ 
acteristics. In substance the religious life remains 
the same as in the earlier period, but new forms 
begin to arise. We have now the foundation of 
she mendicant orders, or friars, whose life is very 
difierent from that of the monks. The clerks 
regular, again, who came into being in the 16th 
cent., difier as much from the friars as the latter 
from the monks. Certain congregations founded 
during the period from the ICth to the 20 th cent. 
— e.g,y the Jiulpicians, Oratorians, and the various 
missionary societies—form a new class distinct 
from the clerks regular. The congregations of 
religious women founded independently of any of 
the existing orders of men are a still more striking 
development of the religious state. The tendency to 
centralization is emphasized more and more during 
the course of this period of history. The friars have 
a superior-generaX general chapters, visitors, pro¬ 
vincials. The monastery, which in the preceding 

f ieriod represented the unit of monastic organization, 
OSes all autonomj’. The sui)erior of each convent 
is elected, generally speaking, every three years. 
Often the nomination of the officials, or at least of 
.some of them, is not in his hand.s. He is, in fact, 
but the representative (and that for only a short 
period) of an authority whose seat is elsewhere. 
The ‘religious’ themselves are not permanently 
attached to any one house, but can bo sent from 
one to another of the houses of the order. These 
houses are united to form a province under the 
authority of a provincial. The various provinces 
united together form the order, which is governed 
by a superior-general and a general chapter, com¬ 
posed, in most cases, of the provincials and dele¬ 
gates elected by each province. The centralizing 
process reached its perfection in the 16th cent, 
with the Society of Jesus (see art. Jesuits), which 

1 For those attempts and for the orisfln of the congregations 
cf. U. Bcrli^re, ‘ Les Chapitres g6n6raux de I’Ordre St. Benoit 
avant le IV« concile de Latran (1215),' ‘ Les Chapitres g6n6raux 
O.S.B. du XIII* au XV* sifecle,’ in Rewut BhiMictme, viu. 
118911 266-2«4, ix. (1892] 645-657, xviii. [1001] 364-398, xix. 
[1902] 88-76, 268-278, 374-411, xxii. (1905] 877 tf. 


has served, at least in its general otitiines, as a 
model for a great many religious orders and lia> 
even been adopted to a certain extent by some ut 
the older orders. 

At the same time, it must be remarked that this 
law of centrali 'ation wa.s not absolute, and it must 
not be forgott i that at this time certain societies 
were founded c.o., the Sulpicians or Oratorians— 
in which the i^nas of union between the dilferent 
comiiiunitie.« were, as in earlier times, of a more 
or less elasi i nature. Besides this, the general 
tendency t( aids centralization did not exclude 
another ten* ency which, at first sight, would 
seem to be ( )j»osed to it—namely, the tendency to 
develop ne forms of religious life. This is, in 
fact, one c the mo.st striking characteristics of 
the period wuth which wc are con(;erned. 

Down to the 13th cent., as we have already 
seen, all ‘religious’ were either monks or canons, 
the latter scarcely differing at all in their mode of 
life from the former. In each monastery a similar 
life was lived and practically the same Rule was 
followed, and yet, tlianks to that autonomy which 
was the law of primitive monastieism, each 
monastery (especially before the new state of 
affairs introduced by Cluny and Citeaux) po-ssessed 
its own spe(ual physiognomy. The foundation of 
‘orders’ like the Camaldolese, the Carthusians, 
the Vallombrosians, and the orders of Fontevrault 
and of Citeaux brought new ideas into the old 
conception of religious life. The hospitallers, 
military orders, and mendicant onlers (Dominicans 
and Franciscans) accentuated still more the grow¬ 
ing tendency to variety, so much .so that a reaction 
took place, and councils and popes in the 13th 
cent, issued decrees forbidding all further founda¬ 
tions *—a vain attempt. The movement was too 
strong; first one, then another new order—the 
Carmelites leading—forced the hand of author¬ 
ity and obtained recognition, in spite of the decrees 
oi councils and of popes. 

From the 16th cent, onwards the older forms of 
religiou.s life seem to have sunk into the back¬ 
ground, and hardly a quarter of a century goes by 
without the foundation of a new order correspond¬ 
ing to every separate need of society. There are 
orders whose oXject is to combat the attacks of 
heresy, orders for the education of youth, orders 
for the care of the sick, preaching orders, mission¬ 
ary orders, etc. In the 19th cent, it seems as 
though every sluice-gate had been opened to the 
flood, and the multiplication of orders attained to 
such a pitch that fresli attempts were made at the 
Vatican Council to set a limit to this love of 
novelty. At the same time eflbrts were made to 
amalgamate ditterent religious families having the 
same object and to reunite those which had oeen 
divided into ditterent branches. Hence we see 
that the tendency (perhaps exces.sive) towards 
centralization w^as counterbalanced by a tendency 
equally strong towards an excess of individualism. 

2 . Laws.—The laws of each religious order are 
to be found in a species of code known as the Rule. 
Wo have already discussed in art. Monasticism 
the origin of the mona.stic Rules. The chief Rules 
are those of St. Basil, St. Benedict, that attributed 
to St. Augustine, and that of St. Francis. These 
four may be regarded as the source from which all 
later Rules have been derived and the greater 
number of religious orders have adopted one or 
other of them. But, since they are u.sually some¬ 
what general in character—e.gr., the Rule of St. 
Augustine—or because it has become necessary to 
modify some of their prescriptions, eacli order or 
congregation possesses in addition to the Rule its 
own special usages called ‘Constitutions,’ which 

1 The 4th Lateran Council (1215) and the 2nd C?ouncil of 
Lyons (1274). 
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have the force of law. It is these constitutions, in 
reality, that ^ivo to eacli order its s]>ccial charac¬ 
teristics ; hence to attempt a classilication accord- 
inij to Kiiles is not jiractical. The he.st-known 
constitutions are those of the DoniinicaiiB, the 
Carmelites, the Cajmchins, the Tlieatines, and the 
Jesuits. 

3 . Dress and costumesJ—It might he said witli 
some ju''tice that the existence of the various 
tendencies above referred to could be gathered 
fnmi the history of the costume of the religious 
ordms alone. From tlie earliest da 3 's a special 
diess was worn by those leading the religions life, 
and tliis soon became traditional. It consisted of 
a tunic, girdle, scapular with hood, and a cowl, 
stockings, and sandals; sometimes a kind of 
breec hes were also worn. All these garments were 
of an inferior mialily (.see art. Mona.sticism). 
Naturally, consiclerable variety exi.sted with regard 
to shape and colour. This costume was the rule 
for many centuries and remains so still for the 
older mona.stic orders, having undergone but slight 
ehange.s and rnoditications in the course of time. 
The mendicant orders adopted the monastic dress 
in part—tunic, girdle, scajmlar, and hood, cowl, 
or mantle—but attaclied perhaps greater import¬ 
ance to the details of shape and colour than the 
early monks. It was the colour of their habit 
that oft(in gave to the.se ‘religious’ the name by 
which they were t) 0 [)ularly known. Thus the 
Carnudites were known as the White Friars, from 
the white mantle v hich they vore; while the 
Dominicans, wlio wore a black mantle, were called 
Hlack Friars. In our own day we liave the White 
Fathers, as the missionary fathers of Algeria are 
called; while the Cellitines bear the name of 
Hlack Sisters, and the Jlegnines are called Grey 
Sisters or Hlue Si.sters, after the colour of tlieir 
habit. Sometimes it is the sliape of part of the 
habit tliat provides the distinctive title. Thus, as 
already mentioned, the Capuchins are so called 
from the special Khaf)e of the hood worn by tliem, 
the Friars of the Sack from the sack-like form and 
stufl’of their dress. 

Some orders attribute the special form and colour 
of their habit to a divine vision, as, the Order 
of Mercy. Again, the return to a more strict 
observance of the Rule outwardly symbolized by 
the nractice of going barefoot has given the title 
of ‘ Dlscalced ’ to tlie reform in the Carmelite order 
for men and women, and to a number of other 
orders or divisions of orders. 

Tlie military orders adopted a costume that was 
inore in keeping with their character and only 
distantly related to that worn by the monks, with 
whom, however, they were connected by their rule 
of life. It w’as quite an innovation when the 
clerks regular, in the 16th cent., fonsook the 
monastic habit togetlier with so many other mon¬ 
astic observances and adopted the costume of the 
■secular clergy. 

With regard to the nuns and sisters, those w^ho 
belonged to the older orders adopted, as w'as but 
natural, a form of the habit worn by the monks or 
friars. 1 he later and modern congregations have, 
on the other hand, too often allowed them.selves to 
lie guided by mere fancy, apart from all tradition. 

On this point, it is said, the Vatican Council had 
also intended to introduce a reform. 

IX. Activity: sciEyTiFic, literary, 

SOCIAL, ECONOMIC; SERVICES RENDERED BY THE 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS, DIFFERENT WORKS. — We 
have already seen in art. Mona.sticism that the 
monks had no snecial object in entering that state 
of life beyond tlieir de.sire to lead a life in closer 

1 P. H61yotand V. Philippon de la Madelaine, Hint, eompllteet 
costumes des ordres numastiques, reliqieux et militaires, 8 voli. 
Paris, 1839-42 ; cf. also H61yot and Bonanni, opp. cilt. '* 


conformity with the spirit of the gospel. But by 
force of circumstances and from the fact that botn 
manual and intellectual Avork liad from the begin¬ 
ning a special place in monastic life, they w ere led 
to develop their external activity and thus to 
exercise considerable influence on society at large. 
The monastery became in nio.st ca.se.s a centre of 
civilization as well as of religious life and often a 
llourisliing city rose up around it. Many monas¬ 
teries had their schools of literature, and of 
grammar, their song-.scliools, and their schools 
tor the arts and crafts. Libraries that often 
became famous w’cre formed in tlie cloister. It 
was in the monasteries that MSS were (copied and 
ire.served. Thus they were for centuries a refuge 
or the sciences and the arts. The clearing of 
fore.sts, the making of roads, bridges, and canals, 
the cultivation of tlie wide lands that belonged to 
them—all this was the woik of the monks. It 
w as in the cloister, too, that the great misjuionaries 
w'ho w'ent forth to conqu(;r the pagan world for 
Christ w’ere trained—Augustine, Boniface, Adal¬ 
bert, Anschar, and many others. 

In the 13th cent, the .social intluence of tlie 
monastic order, which liad be‘nin to decline, pas.sed 
to the newly-founded meiiaicant orders. The 
latter came into being at a period when Christian 
society, disturbed and upset by the errors of the 
Alhigen.ses and otlier heretics, had begun its jno- 
cess of disintegration. Tlieir object w'as precisely 
to arrest this proce.ss—in the case of the Domini¬ 
cans, by means of preaching, and teacliing in the 
schools; in the ca.se of the Franciscans, by means 
of a living example of evangelical poverty and by 
tlie exerci.se of the sacred ministry among the 
people. Tlie Carmelite.s, the Augustiiiians, and 
tlie other orders that ro.se between the 1 . 3 th and 
15th centuries had their part also in this goo<i 
work. Other orders founded about this time had 
a more special object in view': for tlie Order of 
Mercy and the Trinitarians this was the redemp¬ 
tion of the Christian captives taken by the Moors ; 
for the military orders, the protection of pilgrims 
to the Holy Land and the war to he waged against 
the forces of Islam ; for the hospitallers, the care 
of travellers, the poor, the sick, and those stricken 
with leprosy. In the 16th cent., and onwards till 
the 19th, the activity of the religious orders was 
extended still further. The Jesuits set forth to 
fight the battles of the Church Avith all her foes, 
by means of tlieir preaching, their schools, and 
their spiritual direction. The Oratorians, the 
Sulpicians, the Eudists, and the Lazarists devote 
tliemselves more especially to the education of the 
clergy. The Theatines, the Barnabites, the Pas- 
sionists, and the Redemptorists show them the 
example of an austere and holy life, and assist 
them in the sacred ministry. The missionary 
societies are spread abroad in every quarter of the 
globe, to bear the teaching of the gospel to the 
heathen nations. The teaching brothers and sisters 
give themselves to the education of the poorer 
clas.se 8 of society—each order or congregation has 
its part to fulfil in the carrying out of the Church’s 
niis.sion on earth. 

We may give here a r 6 .sum 6 of the services 
rendered to religion and society by the religious 
orders. The mission work and that of preaching 
and teaching, carried out in the earlier pernxl almost 
exclusively by the monks, the canons, and the 
secular clergy, is from the 13th cent, in the hands 
of the mendicant orders—the Dominicans, F'ran- 
ciscans, and others founded at that time. From the 
16th cent, the clerks regular, the religious con¬ 
gregations, and missionary societies — Jesuits, 
Lazarists, Assumptionists, the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost, etc.—extended far and wide the domains of 
the Church. It was especially in the 19th cent. 
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that tlie luisfiionary movcnient began to yprcad. 
It is estimated that in 1792 of every 557 men 174 
were Christians. At the present day for the same 
number the proportion is 1 S 6 Christians. Tliis 
progress is due to the activity of the missionaries.* 
Out of 18,000 missionaries 15,000 belong to diiler- 
ent religious orders. Besides these must be 
reckoned 120 congregations of women with 53,000 
sisters, of whom 10,000 are natives. During the 
period of their |)rosperity the monasteries served 
as schools for children and youths. The 12 th cent, 
saw the foumiation of tlie universities, which soon 
^^athered round tlieir chairs of learning students 
rroin every part of Christendom. In these uni¬ 
versities, after a long and violent condict, the 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Carmelites succeeded 
in gaining a foothold and became renowned for 
the brilliancy of their teaching. In the 16th cent, 
the Jesuits, especially as regards teaching in the 
secondary schools, are fouml at the head of the 
movement, while the societies of teaching brothers 
take up the work of teaching the children of the 
poor the elements of learning and the various 
trades. Other societies, again, like the Snlpicians 
or Eudists, are founded for tlie education of the 
clergy, and the congregations of women that con- 
tinually arise devote themselves to that of young 
girls. 

Study, the copying of MSS, and literary work of 
every description remain, to a great extent, the 
prerogative of the monks, but, as time goes on, 
the new orders of mendicant friars, and, later 
still, the clerks regoilar dispute this prerogative 
with them. Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, 
Augustinians, Jesuits, Oratorians, SuJpicians, 
Barnabites, and Kedemntorists — all these can 
quote among their members the names of theo¬ 
logians, historians, critics, mystical writers, and 
savants of outstanding merit. 

Special orders or congregations are founded to 
ireach the Word of God to the country people, too 
ong neglected, or to the poorer population of the 
cities and towns—the Lazarists of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Oratorians of St. Philip Neri, the 
Piarists, the Barnabites, the Redemptorists, the 
Pa.ssionists, etc. 

From the 11 th cent, onwards it is chiefly works 
of charity that absorb the activity of the religious 
orders. Full justice has Inien done to the work of 
mercy carried on in early times by the monasteries 
and to the liberal hospitality shown to pilgrinis 
and travellers in the guest-houses and hostelries 
that abounded along all the roads leading to the 
important places of pilgrimage, such as St. James 
of Compostella, Kocamadour, Rome, etc., and 
which marked out the various stages on the 'way 
and were to be found especially near bridges and 
ferries.* Besides these there were houses of 
refuge, leper-houses, and other charitable estab¬ 
lishments that depended on the monasteries, and 
abundant alms in money or in kind were rep:ularly 
distributed at the monastery gates. To give one 
example alone : we lind in the Monasticon Angli- 
canum and the Notitia Monastic a a list of about 
115 leper-houses in England and Scotland.* The 
11 th cent, and the centuries that follow up to the 
15th, with the foundation of the orders of hospi¬ 
tallers alreacW spoken of and of the ‘ Maisons- 
Dieu,’ the ‘ H 6 tels-Dieu,’ the leper-houses, and 
other charitable institutions, form together a 
glorious chapter in the history of Christian charity.® 
But it is especially from the 16th cent, onwards 

1 nut. polil. Blatter, exxx. [1902) 911 ff. 

3 Cf. Heimlmrher, i. 62. 

* Cf. Bevue des giif>stions hUtoriquee, lx. [1896] 96 n. 

< Cf. L. I^allemaiid, HUt. de la chariU, Paris, 1902-06, ill. 241, 

8 Of. ib., where numerous proofs of this wonderful activity In 
works of charity we given. See also art. Charity, Alsisqivino 
(Christian). 


hat the activity of the religious orders in woiks 
of charity is seen at its greatest anti is found ready 
to cope with almost every ill that human nature 
is heir to. Vincent de Paul, Camillus de Lellis, 
and John of God are counted among the greatest 
benefactors of the human race. As an example 
we may notice that the Brothers of St. John 
of God, popularly recognized in Italy os the 
‘Fate bene fratelli’ or ‘ Benfratelli,’ who, besides 
the or<linary vows of religion, bound themselves by 
a fourth vow to care for the sick throughout life, 
lossessed from the 17th cent, and in the genera- 
ate of Granada alone 138 hospitals with 4140 beds, 
while in that of Rome they had 155 hospitals with 
7210 beds. 

In the province of charity the congregations of 
women exercise a more im])ortant ottice even than 
the orders of men. In 1904 the statistics give us 
457,000 sisters throughout the world devoted to 
woiks of mercy—in charge of orphanages, homes, 
hospitals, houses of refuge for penitents and 
Magdalens, infant asylums, homes lor the old, for 
consumptives, and for lej>ers, and many besides who 
are occupied with the service of prisons.* 

This is a very incomplete resume of the manifold 
activity of the religious orders, but the subject, to 
be fully treated, would require volumes.® 

Litkrature.—P. H61yot and M. Bullot, HUt. des ordres 
rnona.stiqws, religieux ei miliiairtH, 8 vols., Paris, 1860 (orig. 
ed. 1714-19); the same os a dictionary : Dietionnaire des ordree 
religieux, ed. M. 1^. Hadiehe, 4 vols., <io. 1858-69 (forming ser. 
i. vols. xx.-xxiii. of J. P. Migne, Encyclophiie thH>logique,\*M\H, 
1844-66); M. Heimbucher, Die Orden und Kongregationen 
der kathoHschen Kirehe'^, 8 vols., Paderborn, 1907-08, i. 71-84, 

* Literatvir uber die Orden und Kongregationen'; cf. literature 
in wt. Monasticism ; W. Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanuin, 
new ed., 6 vols., London, 1817-BO ; L. Holste and M. Brockie, 
Codex Itegularuin inonasticarxnn et canonicamm, 6 vols., 
Augsburg, 1759 ; C. de Smedt, Introd. peneralis ad Hist. 
Eccles., Uhent, 1876, ch. v. *de Documentis et Scriptis circa 
hist, monasticam ’; H. J. Wetxer and B. Welte, Kirchen- 
lexikon'^, ed. J. llergenrother and F. Kaulen ,12 vols., Freiburg i. 
B., 1882-1903, s.vv. 'Orden,' *Congregationen,' ‘Ordensregel,' 

* Ordensgeliibcie'; CE, «.v. ‘ Religious Life ’; M. Verhoeven, De 
Regulanurn et sttculariurn clerieornm mribus et ojficiis Liber 
singularU, Louvain, 1840 ; De Buck-Tinnebroeck, Examen 
hi8loricu7n et canonictnn libi'i Ji. D. Verhoeven, Ohent, 1847 ; 
A. Vermeersch, De religiosis institutU et personis, 2 vols., 
Bruges, 1907-09; A. Mater, L’^HglUe cathohqxie, sa eonstitu- 
tion, son administration, Paris, 1906, n. 206 ft.; P. Flaminio 
Annibali da Latera, Compendia della sloria degli ordini 
regolari existenti, Rome, 1790; G. P. Fontana, Storia degli 
ordini monastici, religiosi e tn Hit art e delle congregazione 
Sfcolari delV t4no e I’altro sfsso, etc., Lucca, 1737 (tr. of Ilelyot); 
Filippo Bonanni, Catalano denli ordini religiosi della chiesa 
militante, Rome, 1712 ; llisi, au clergi siculier et r^gulier, des 
congregations de chanoine8 ei de clercs, . . . new ed., following 
Bonanni, Hermann, li61yot, and others, 4 vols., Amsterdam, 1716. 

F. Cabrol. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Indian).-The re- 
ligious orders in general are already partly treated 
in artt. Asceticism (Hindu), Hinduism, Monas¬ 
ticism (Hindu), and some of the diflerent orders in 
artt. Aji VIKAS, Jainism, Patimokkha, etc.; the 
doctrines which feed the religious life of the 
‘friars’ are studied in such artt. as Bhaoavad- 
Gita, Bhakti-Marga, Jnana-Marga, Saivism, 
Vaisnavism, while the artt. Austerities, Fast¬ 
ing (Introducto^ and non-Christian), Yogi, 
Dravidians (N. India), vol. v. p. 16, etc., describe 
some of the outward features of this life. 

The aim of the present article, therefore, is to 
draw up a general scheme. While avoiding the 
technicalities and especially the intricate and 
innumerable details of modern institutions, it is 
possible to state the most important features of 
a.scetici8m as organized in the religious brother¬ 
hoods, and the most remarkable steps in thi.s 
organization. 

1. * FaqTrism.' —I. Crude asceticism.—The chief 

1 Heimbucher, i. 62 IT. 

3 A. L. Cauchy, Considerations sur les ordres religieux, Paris, 
1844 ; J. M. Prat, Essai hist, sur la destruction des ordres 
religieux en France au XVI ID siDle, do. 1845; 0. Palma, 
‘ Disfjorso in difesa degli ordiui religiosi,' in Annali delle sdeine 
religiose, Ist ser., iii. (1835] 466. 
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element-the raw inaterial-of the Indian religious 

life is wliat we may (;oiiveniently style ‘ fmprism. 
This word is of course modern and its lechnical 
meanini: is precise,^ hub it seems an appropriate 
term to summarize the crude ascetic, mystical, and 
orgiastic beliefs and ])ractiees whicli, as far back as 
our informal ion goes, liave been charaetitristic of 
the Indian peoj)le. Such beliefs and practices may 
be traced in almost all primitive civilizations.-’ 
Outside of India they have been cruslied or 
chastened to a large extent by the progress of 
so(ual life or of a religion which found its leading 
motives in ideas more human and more truly reli¬ 
gious than a bare asceticism.“ In India, on the 
contrary, the ascetic tendencies underwent an 
enormous develo[>ment owing to certain climatic 
and racial circumstances, and, moreover, they 
were one of the chief factors of the religions 
and |)hilosopliieH themselves. From time to time 
tlirougliout history sj)iritual leaders succeeded in 
organizing and moralizing these temlencies, con¬ 
structing ‘ tlieosophic ’ or devotional theories of no 
mean moral and siiiritual value ; but the starting- 
point of those theories is often to be found in raw 
asceticism. The Huddhist — the Jain or the 
Tridandin — is a jdiilosopher, but he is also a 
chastened faqir. 'I'lie morbid devotee who }»rac- 
tises catalepsy on the cross-roads for a living is the 
prototy pe of the Vedantist who sinks his soul into 
the universal Self, and of the Buddhist monk, the 
arhatt who enjoys the meditations leading to nir¬ 
vana. To put it otherwise, the sorcerer, tlie saint, 
and the god form a continuous chain ; all saints 
are ascetiiis and thaumaturges : Siva is a penitent; 
the androgynous Siva embodies the most morbid 
form of asceticism. It is certain that the religious 
leaders were able to educate a large number of 
professional devotees ; but many ascetics remained 
outside the great ortlers and formed only lax 
associations for begging or not much more. Now¬ 
adays, even when he is backed up by a Cliurch and 
professes to be a member of an order endowed w'ith 
a literature and with half-divine and infallible 
gurus, the ordinary ‘friar’ is too often a man of 
a low intellectual level. His literary or do(ttrinaI 
knowledge is frequently conlined to a few mantras, 
or formulas; his sectarian pecmliaritios (form of 
dress, amulets, etc.) are not much more than a 
pretence or a mark of distinction. It is safe to 
infer that this state of things is an old one. 

The Indian orders are aj)t to split up and to 
degenerate. The old crude faqirism is eternal and 
really unmodifiable. When we compare the data 
to be found in the Buddhist Pitakas, in the Jain 
Ahqas, and in the Greek sources with mediajval 
ami modern descriptions, w'e are struck b}' the 
constant recurrence of the (1) penitential {titpas), 

(2) mystical {yoga), and (3) orgiastic {pu^flimurgay 
‘salvation through dalliance’) practices. 

Tlu* earliest references that we possess to a.scetic 
mystical practices have been studied by A. Barth 
and H. Olden berg. The long-haired ascetic, or 
muni, naked or dressed in rags of reddish colour, 
is ‘ possessed with the gods,’ and, inversely, the goi 
Sun is once celebrated under the aspect of uninni.* 

* Here we have a hviii^r picture of the orjjiastic outbreaks of 
the old Vedic world, still coiittncd as they are in the narrow' 
limits of Shamanism, not yet purified by the aspiration to the 
inal deliverance.'* 

1 See art. Dkrvihh ; H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, IJobson- 
Jobson: a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial IVordg and 
Phrases, London, 18S6, s.v. ‘Fukeer.' One of the earliest 
references (165.S) describes the faqlrs as ‘ uiie espiice de reli- 
gieux indou qui foulent le rnonde aux pieds et ne s’habilleut 
quede haillons qu’ils rani.assent dans les rues.’ 

^ See art. Initiation (Introductory and Primitive). 

3 See art. Monastici.sm, vol. viii. p. 786 f. ; the oblij;-ation of 
work, study, and active charity is fully recognized by the 
Western monk. 

< Jiigveda, viii. 17, 69, x. 136. 

* See A. Barth, Quarante Ans (Tindianisms, Paris, 1914, i. 


(a) Tajms.—The ‘ religdeiix ’ of the old and of the 
new times is often a penitent (tupasa) who indulges 
in extreme moitilications, or in morbid .self-torture 
or mutilation—c.|7., the Bahikathas, feeding on 
excrements (Aghoris), holding the arms or the face 
upright until jiaralyzed ; ^ imitating tlie cow, the 
h(U>e, the dog, or the rook {guvrata,^ a^vavrata, 
kukkutavrata, kdkuvrata). 

Tapas culminates in suicide—a common practice 
in ancient times. While the Brahnmns forbid 
.suicide as a religious act, they nevertheless admit 
it a.s an atonement for certain sins.** With the 
non-BiTihimuis suicide, by starvation, drowning, 
hie, or exposure, is a regular way of salvation.® 
See abso artt. A.scp:ticism {Hindu), A[J.sterities, 
Fastino (Introductory and non-Chri.stian). 

[h) Yoga.^ — Mystical devices, comprehended 
under the general name of yoga, are as a rule 
a.ssociated with tapas or, at Ica.st, with a .semi- 
penitential life. There are a number of dsanas, 
‘modes of sitting,’attitudes of the lower part of 
the body, and of mudriis, attitudes of tin* upjier 
part of the body. In the kherharl mudrd the 
a.scctic inseits his reverted tongue into the gullet, 
while fixing the gaze between the eyebrows. 
There are many devices to induce trance—pro¬ 
tracted rigidity of ))ody, fixity of look, repetition 
of .strange sets of formula.s, counting the respira¬ 
tion or stopfling it {prdnaydma). 

(c) Makdras. —On the orgiastic side of faqiri.sm, 
the use for ‘ religious’ jmrpo.sesof the five makdras 
—the five thing.s the name of which begins with m 
(meat, fish, alcohol, coiailation, and niudrds) —we 
are only too well enlightened as regards mediieval 
and moilcrn limes; but we are rather in the dark 
as to old Hinduism. With the Jains {n.v.), before 
their reformation by Natafuitta, and wdth the 
Ajivika.s {q.v.), continence was not one of the 
obligations of the ascetic. There are unmistak¬ 
able signs that the unrnorality of the modern 
Sakta.s i.s not a new develojunent. In the days of 
J’atahjali (2nd cent. B.C. ) the violence of the 
fanatical devotees W'as already a proverb ; in the 
Mp'hcJihakalikd ‘nun,’ or religiense {gosdvid), is a 
synonym of ‘harlot’ [vcJyd). 'riie motto, ‘Omnia 
sancta sanctis,’ had many follow ers.'^ 

By penance and trance a devotee obtain.s im¬ 
portant advantages and is supposed to obtain some 
still more important ones. 

(1) This moiie of life, not always very uncom¬ 
fortable, assures a living. No one will refuse alms 
to an ascetic mendicant. Further, the ascetic is 
able to render many services, either of white or of 
black magic. 'I’he mass of the ascetics practised 
the ‘ low' arts ’ which are enumerated in the 
Buddhist suttas as unw'orthy of a monk.® The list 
is a long one and is as valuable for modern times 
as it is for ancient.® 

(2) A religious mendicant, especially when 

42; H. Oldenherg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1914, French 
tr. by V. Ift nry, Paris, 19n;{, p, 344 f. 

1 .See .Strabo, xv. i. 01, 03 j art. Hinuuibm, vol. vi. p. 701^ on 
the OrdhvabahuH, Nakhin, .^kllf^aninkhin, Bhuininuikhin. 

2 .See Mahdniddeia, p. 29; Majjhima, i. 78, 388 (K. E. Neu¬ 
mann. (iotaiuo liuddho's Reden, i^eipzig, 1890-1900, I. 124, ii. 

78); Mahabhdrnta, v. 99. 14, v. 121 fin. 

^ Cf. the /SoaKoi. * Apastamba, i. 25. 

* Strabo, xv. i. 08, 73; Plutarch, Alexander, Ixix. See artt. 
Jainism, Kkdar.nath. 

« R. Garbe, Sarfikhya und Yoga {GlAP), Strasahurg, 1896; 

W. Hopkins, ‘Yoga,’ JAGS xxii. (19011 333; Rai Bahadur Srl4 
Chandra Vasu, Yogaiastra, Allahabad, 1915 {^ivasamhitd, 
GheraxK^asamhitd) ; Yognvachara-Manual, l^ondon (ITS), 1896, 
tr. F. L. Woodward, Manual cf a Mystic, PTS translation ser., 
no. 6, 1916. 

7 Barth, p. 181 ; see also R. Schmidt, Reitrdge zur indUchen 
Erotik, Leipzig, 1902, p. 740 flf. For the earliest references, 
somewhat doubtful, to women leading a wandering religious 
life see Barth, p. 81. 

B Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. T. W. Rhys Davids, London 
1899, i. 16ff. 

».See art. KARl-UNofs. 
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ualified in penitential observances, in ecstatic 
evices, or in thauinaturgic formulas, is supposed 
to possess magical powers — the fddhis or the 
Buddhists or the siddhis of the classical yoga^ 
elsewhere bhutis.^ He was able to communicate 
with all sorts of supernatural beings, male and 
female. He was assured of a happy rebirth, as a 
god or a demon. But oUkyamuni states that by 
the ‘ practice of the (tow ’ {govrata) a man is reborn, 
not as a god, but as a cow. 

2 . The task of the religious leaders. —This was 
in short (1) to group asc(itics under a certain rule 
of life, and (2) to give a spiritual meaning to the 
ascetic, mystical, and orgiastic practices. 

(1) Wo possess no information as to the earliest 
steps towards the organization of the orders. All 
the evidence points to the conclusion that religious 
non-Brahmanic bodies had been nourishing for a 
long time when Indian history begins with the 
Jina and the Buddha. The former was only the 
reformer of an existing Inotherhood and the latter 
adopted from the non-Buddhists some of the most 
important rules of the cenobitic life (fortnightly 
meetings, etc.). A do<una of both Jains and 
Buddhists is that there liave been in the past a 
number of Jinas and fhiddhaa; this <iogma is 
historically true. 

(2) While a mendicant, who was hitherto his 
own master, has to become a member of an organ¬ 
ized body, to undergo a novitiate, to submit him¬ 
self to the authority of a fixed rule or of the elders 
{theray thaira)^ he is expected to l>ecome at the 
same time a ‘philosopher’ who strives towards a 
supernatural goal. Venance, trance, and even the 
makdras are turned by the spiritual leaders into 
means of spiritual progress. 

Some leaders try to check the exaggeration of penance and 
ecstasy and prohibit the makdras ; others systeniaticaily 
approve of the most morbid form of asceticism. Nevertheless, 
the general standpoint of the leaders may lie illustrated by two 
instances : (i.) the gods were scared by the penances and the 
pious deeds of the future Buddha, fearing that he woultl 
dethrone them by the magical power which was tlie natural 
fruit of such penances andf deeds. The future Buddha com¬ 
forted them : a saint does not care for ‘ secular ’ advantages ; 
his only aim is nirvaxia. (ii.) The 'mystic' discipline is two¬ 
fold— rdjaynga, an intellectual theosophy, and hat/tayoya, a 
theurgy or mechanical theosophy in which medicine and trance 
are mixed. The former represents the loftier side of Indian 
mysticism, and is the work of the thinkers; the latter embodies 
the immemorial tradition of the ascetics. 

A few topics may be mentioned, (a) Ancient 
Brahmanism regarded penaneo os a method of 
atonement for sin, and Jainism strongly empha¬ 
sized this view, whieh is a general one. Witli the 
Buddhists penance, either moderate or severe, is 
expected to crush desire. With the devotional 
sects one pleases the gods by self-torture.^ {b) As 
concerns trance, a BrAliman employs in the grand 
ufuvre of ‘deliverance in this life^ ® the very devices 
through which a /aqlr induces trance and obtains 
magical powers. Since the immanent Absolute 
dwells in the heart, an ascetic might ‘draw the 
self from the non-self’ and concentrate bis indi¬ 
vidual soul in the real soul. With the Buddhists 
trance does not directly work out nirvdnay but it 
is none the less necessary ; in order to be really 
efficacious, it must be ‘without content.’ With 
the devotional sects the devotee realizes during 
trance a transitory union {yoga) with his god, a 
foretaste of heavenly liajipiness. (c) As concerns 
the makdraSy no moral distinction can be made 
between, on the one hand, the Tantric {^dktay left 
hand) ceremonies, whether Buddhist,^ Saivite,®or 

1 See Oerbe, Sdrfikhya und Yoqa, p. 43; Dialogues of the 
Buddha, i. 88; art. Mysticir.m (Buddhist). 

a Art. Expiation and Atonkmknt (Hindu); J. Jolly, Rechl und 
Sitte (01AP), Strassburg, 1896, S 87; Oldenberg, Religion des 
Veda, French tr., p. 361. 

8 See art. JIvanmukta. , , ^ . 

4 See, e.g,, L. de la VaU6e Poussin,' Une Pratmue desTantrae,’ 
Onzitint Jongrhs des Orientalistes, Paris, 1899, 1. 240. 

8 See, e.g., the ^riohalcra or Purykdbhi^eka. 


Va^navite,* which aim at the identification of the 
ascetic {yogin) with the god—by intercourse with 
a miidrdy a female, who, through ‘baptism’ 
(abhiseka) or ‘marks’ (nydsa), has been trans¬ 
formed into a Bliagavati (a female Buddha), into 
Bhairavi, into Krulhil, a Buddhist becomes the 
Buddha Vajrasattva, a Saivite becomes Bhairava, 
a Vaiijuavite becomes Krsna—and, on the other 
hand, the gro.ss rites whicli have as female pro¬ 
tagonists tlie fanatical girls known as ‘ mothers,' 
yoginls, dakinis, etc. J3ut the 'fantric ceremonies 
are looked upon as a ‘ jiath to deliverance ’; the 
orgy is a sacred orgy ; moreover, we are told that 
some of the ascetics addicted to that * worship ’ 
interpret even the most shocking obscenities of 
their hooks in an allegorical way.- 

II. A^iGlE^iT BrAhMANIC ASCET1CIRM,^—T\\e 
Brahman asceticism was iullneneed by the estab¬ 
lished id(*as on jienance, hut it remained foreign 
and hostile to fariirism. While it did not directlv 
give birth to religious orders properly so called, it 
developed both tlie type of the Indian friar and, 
as far as the earlier period is concerned, the leading 
ideas of the religious life. 

In Mhort, the brahmachdrin is the type of the BuddhiHt 
nyvice, iri>manera, and the «a?mydKm(‘apotactite’) is the type 
of the bhikifu (Kern). Un the otlier hand, the goal aimed at by 
the Brahman n.scctics (nirvaxta, liberation from the sufferings 
of individual existence, idcntilication with the Absolute)became, 
mulatts.mutandis, the goal of the Buddhists and of the eailiest 
orders. 

The Vedo-Brahmanic religion inherited from an 
early date both the ceremony of initiation {q.v.) — 
preliminary to marriage and to the exercise of the 
rights of a member of the clan—and the rules 
stating the duties of the youth to he initiated. 
The 3 mung Arya had to remain some 3 ^ears in the 
hou.se of a preceptor (guru) as a servant and as a 
student in the sacred lore (hence his name brah- 
macJidrm)\ he begged his food, avoided certain 
articles of diet, and practised continence. The 
last feature is important, and the very term for 
novitiate or studentship (brahmacJiaryn) comes to 
mean continence and, in the time of Sakyamuni, 
religious life.^ 

When the speculations on rebirth and deliverance 
from rebirth were ripe, continence was regarded 
not onlj^ as the way to heaven, but as the best 
means of deliverance from death. While old men, 
after having paid their debts to the gods (by sacri¬ 
fice) and to the dead (by the birth of a son), 
abandoned secular life {sannydsin) in order to 
reach holiness before dying, young men agreed to 
spend their whole life as brahniavliarins in the 
house of tlieir gnru.^ This hou.se was a hermitage. 
There are in the Mnhdbhdratny in Sakuntalil, and 
in the Harmckni'ita^ beautiful pictures of the 
quiet retieats of the v\6^ioi. 

In contrast with the settlements of hermits 
devoted to meditation together with moderate as¬ 
ceticism, and not averse to sacrifice, early Brah¬ 
manism had ‘ penitent hermits’ {tdqmsn), the munis 
or of the MahCtbhdrata, either of priestly or of 
kingly parentage. The munis have abandoned 
sacrifice; they feed strictly on roots and fruit; 

1 See, e.g., the RAsmax-flalis of the Vallabhacharyas of 

the Sect of Mahdrdjas or Vallabhdchdryas in Westei~n India, 
Calcutta, 1865, where the proceedings of a famous trial In 1861 
are to be found). 

* See the Gitagovinda. 

8 See artt. Asrama, Monabticibm (Hindu), vol. viil. p. 804 ; 
The Soared Laws of the Aryas (SUE ii. [1897J and xiv. [1882]), 
The Institutes of Vishnu (SBE vii. [19001), and The Laa'S oj 
Manu(SBE xxv. [1886]); H. Kern, tr. O. Huet, Hist, dti boxtd- 
dhiiune dans VJnde, Paris, 1901, ii 1-22, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism (01 AP), Strasshurg, 1896, p. 73f. ; A. Barth, 
Quarante Ans, 1. 80; Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 210; Jolly, 
Rccht und Sitte, §§ 54 and 65. 

* See Pararnatthajofikd, ii., vol. 1. p. 43. 

8 Chnndoyya, ii. 2, ‘23. 

8 Bar^abhatt^’s IIar^acharita, tr. E. B. Cowell and F. W. 
HiomoB, London, 1897, pp. xi, 101, 236. 
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tlicy perform severe jieiianecs (the t,tp(ts 
so willed, ‘heat'), hut I hey remain disnilied and 
free from vul^;ur cliarlatani^m. r i:* -i • 

Tliere have been a number of nrahmameal 
mendieants or wamlerinB ascetics bhtksn, 

panvrdjcka), although we know only two Msocia- 
tions of such men.' The law-books (in which is 
embodied thojmrfi) regard this mode of life with 
litt/e favour. . 

We possess a few details concerning,' the 
jatilakaSy or dirghtjata, ‘ascetics with ijiatted 
hair,’ who joined the Buddhist order when Siikya 
muni proved his nia/,'ieal etlieiency to them. 1 heir 
BrAhmaiiical character is established inasmuch as 
they sacrificed to the fire.* 

III. liELlGIOUS ORDERS: GENERAL REMARKS. 
— I. Sects and orders.—Apart from pure Brill 
maiiism— i.e. IhAhmanism freed from any tinge of 
Saivisrn or Vaisnavism, as it was at the beginning 
and as it has remained in certain circles —religious 
India is sectarian. (.)n the whole (there are ex 
ceptions) each sect—a fluid group of the worshippers 
of a certain deity, or of a certain form of a deity— 
has its reliLOous order, sometimes two or three 
religious orders. The prirtui facie view is that, in 
early times, the orders— e.g.^ the Buddhist brother¬ 
hood—stood by themselves and had no intimate 
connexion with the mass of the people; a number 
of ascetics followed a certain discipline, both 
practical and doctrinal, and the good people who 
fed them were left to their own religious beliefs, 
a mixture of paganism and old inherited family, 
tribal, and trade rules. Such a view is not com- 


2. Evolution of the doctrines of the orders.— 

While emidia.sizing the permanent character of t lie 
Indian religious institutions—there is no great diller- 
ence, from a certain standpoint, between the temple 
in tlie form of a chaitya and that in the form of a 
/irma-shrino—it is necessary to avoid wild ana- 
chi^nisiii as well as pedantic chronology. The 
beliefs of the sects have not been completely modi- 
lied ; everywhere and always a certain monotheism, 
more or less devotional, kept asserting itself in 
spite of an overwhelming mythology and polylatry. 
It is quite unlikely that ‘India fell asleep Vedic 
qr atheist some centuries B.C. to a^yake devotional, 
Saivite or Vai;?navite some centuries later.But 
there has been a revolution in the leading ideas of 
the ‘intellectuals’ of the sects, i.e, of the ascetics. 
The institutions which we study (below, IV.) as 
‘ancient icligious orders’ are, as a rule, atheist; 
the Buddhist monk, like the Brahman sannyasin 
of old, aims at nirvana^ and he does not expect 
any help from any god or saint. Buddhism and 
Jainism, if the doctrines of the brotherhood only 
are taken into account, are not ‘ religions ’; they 
are atheist paths of salvation,* like Sankhya or 
Vedanta. \\ itli the mediawal or modern orders 
(below', V.) bhnkti, an ardent devotion to a ‘deity 
of election’ (idodevata), goes hand in hand with 
the doctrine of grace (anugraha).^ The neo- 
Buddhism (see art. Mahayana), contrasted with 
early Buddhism (see art. Hinayana), illustrates 
the change: it aims at a rebirth in Sukhavatl,* 
not at nirvana^ just as the devotee of Vi^nu aim.s 
at a rebirth in Goloka, not at hrtxhmanirvdna 


lete. It IS true that, in the case of Buddhism or 
ainism, the order came first, and the sect after¬ 
wards ; and the same process was repeated through 
history more than once. But the leaders, the 
Buddha or the Jina, gathered adherents w'ho did 
not join the order and who formed a body of lay¬ 
men, a sect, w'hether Buddhist or Jain.* In con¬ 
trast with the lax associations of w'andering 
mendicants, like the modern Aghoris, noorganizca 


(losing oneself in the Absolute). But the idea of 
nirvana has not altogether disajipeared in neo- 
Buddhism, although it is kept in the background ; 
and, in the same way, the monism or semi-monisrn 
(advnita, vi^i^(itdvntta) of the Upani^ad-\edants, 
schools furnishes the sects of bhakti with an 
esoteric or ‘ superior ’ theology. 

3* Religious voves.—Of all the Indian orders, 
the Buddhists seem to have understood the nature 


monasticism could develop without being backed 
by a sect. The saints, especially the Master and 
his predecessors, the relics, the holy places, the 
symbols (tree, etc.), were the focus of a popular 
Buddhist devotion. The title of Khys Davids’ 
book, Buddhist India,^ is somewhat misleading, 
for India, as a whole, has never been Buddhist, but 
the Buddhist sect has, for a long time, been one 
of the most important sects of India, and is really 
a Church. 

If we are right on this point, we have to infer 
that the modern constitution of Indian sectarian¬ 
ism is really very old. There is a sect w hich tinds 
its unity in the w'orship of a god, either a natural 
or mythological god (oiva, Vi^nu) or an euhemerist 
god (Buddha, Jina). The sect is divided into two 
sections: (1) the laymen, more or less initiated 
into the theology of the sect {.minprad&ya, dar^ana, 
mala), and (2) the ascetics, or vairdgis ; some are 
hermits {vdnapra.stha, i.vax^p’nTal, ^pyj/xlrat ); some 
lead a common life [koip6^ioi, maikdluirl) in a 
convent (vihdra, mai^ha), in the neighbourhood of 
a temple or a holy place as a rule ; some wander 
from one maihn to another, from one chaitya to 
another, from one place of pilgrimage to another 
(the Circumcelliones of the West).® 

1 P&Qinl, Iv. 8, 10, Karmandlnai, PirMarinas, 

a Vinaya TexU, 1. {SBB xiii. [1881J124 ; AMG t. [18881128): 
Ahguttara, iii. 276. 

* On the nature of the sect see Barth, QuaranU Ans, p. 140; 
see also art. KiiarIs. 

* I^ndon, 1903. On Buddhist cult see Kern, tr. Huet, H. 138- 
248; J. P. Mlnayeff, Recherchei $ur le bouddhisine, tr. from 
Russian, Paris, 1894, pp. 116-186. 

6 For description of the mafAa see ERE vili. 803; for 
contrast of the resident monks (tnathdhdri) with the itinerant, 
art. KharIs ; for rules for the initiation of foreign monks, ERE 
viii. 74. 


of the religious life best. The theory of the vows 
in the Abhidlut.m\akoka reminds us of Western 
theology. 

A Buddhist is a man (or a woman) who has 
taken the vows of the religious life Isamvara, 
‘restraint,’ ‘discipline’), i.e. who, after taking 
refuge in the Three Jewels (Buddha, dharma, 
sahgha), has solemnly updertaken to live his whole 
life under the rule of SAkyamuni. The vows are 
either (1) the vows of a bhik§u (the vows of a novice 
and of a nun are different in practice, but the same 
in kind), or (2) the vows of a layman {updsaka) or 
lay woman {ujmsikd ): an updsaka is not, as gener¬ 
ally understood, a worshipper, but a ‘ religieux ’; he 
is actually a member of the third order, a tertiary. 

The bhik^u binds him.self to avoid all occasions 
of sin (i.e. of desire), and practises a mortification 
which develops the humility and the energy 
necessary to salvation. The updsaka avoids the 
occasion of many sins and jilants roots of merit 
which will ripen in a future life.® The difference 
between the two rules of life is characterized b)' 
the snmvara on carnal desire : while the bhiksu is 
absolutely continent and therefore remains un¬ 
touched by the fire of passion, the updsaka is to 
avoid only illicit love (kdine mithydchdra), either 
intercourse wdth an agamyd (neighbour’s wife, 
nun, etc.) or illicit intercourse with his own wife.® 

1 A remark often emphasized by A. Barth. 

21 See L. tie la Vall6e Poussin, Way to NirvdncL, Cambridfi:e, 
p. 1917. 

8 See Vajrachchhedikd, f 2. 

4 See SRE xlix. [1894], pt. ii. i 

® A bhik^H follows the Ten Precepts {ERE vii. 820*). An 
updsaka follows the first five of these precepts—the third, 
continence, beine \inderstood mutatis mutandis. 

® In Paramatthajoiikd, ii. (vol. i. p. 48), the saddrasantosana, 

* avoiding adultery,' is 8t.\ led brakmacharya, * continence.' 
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A point Avorthy of notice is that an upCtsftku is 
expected to take the eight vows of an ufxwdsnsthct 
every fortniglit, i.e. to live twenty-four hours as 
a^ monk (continence, not eating at a prohibited 
time, etc.). 

The man Avho has taken the vows either of a 
bhiksu or of an updsaka is a ‘ disciplined one,’ a 
‘restrained one’ {iiainvj'ta)^ he is not like other 
men, for the vows create the special sort of karrna 
which is styled avijnapti} 

In Mahayana Buddhism the old organization of the order 
remains, theoretically at least, as it was ; but a new saijivcLra — 
the ‘discipline of a future Buddha—comes to the front. 

and upasakm have to undertake the duties of a 
b>>dhiNattva^ i.e. to ‘produce* the thought of becoming a 
Buddha and to practise the perfect virtues. Now, according to 
the dogma and the legends, a bodhisattva may he married ; and 
it is a common fact that a man, after taking the vows of a 
bhik^u, may ‘exchange’ these vows for the vows of a bodhi- 
mttva and marry. The consecpaence was that the Budilhist 
order in Nepal—and partly at least in old Ka^mir—became an 
order of married 6/aJfc^us3 (lianras, Gubharjus, Vajracha''yas). 

The Church and the State.— An important 
point in the history of tlie orders is the interven¬ 
tion of the State. JUiddhists, Jains, and Ajivikas 
secured, through the zeal of Asoka,** important 
advantages. Un the other hand, while the 
religious orders carefully respected the lights of 
the kings, nobles, and parents® (no .son, slave, or 
officer can be admitted into the Buddhist onler 
without the permission of father, owner, or king), 
there are evidences that the civil power did not 
always respect the rights of the churches.® The 
history of the so-called piirsecutions remains to be 
studied. Scholars now liclieve that the Buddhist 
narratives on this subject are on the Avh ^le inac¬ 
curate."^ 

IV. Ancient RELIGIOUS ORDERS.—From about 
the 8th to the 6th cent. H.C. a number of 
religious leaders gave a regular form to the 
Avanilering ascetic life. The best of them had a 
higdi moral standard and a high intellectual stand¬ 
point ; they condemned in theory, even when they 
were forced to tolerate in practice, the le.ss honour¬ 
able devices which were popular among their 
followers (magical performances, etc.); they 
preached a path to salvation, and <‘.ontrived to 
adapt to this lofty aim the penitential and ecstatic 
practices. They were great organizers and al.so 
great men ; while the brotherhoods which they 
had established were living, robust organisms, they 
themselves became the gods of new religions. 

I, Buddhist and Jain. —'the rules of the Bmldhist ® 

1 See art. Karma, vol. vii. p. 674, § 5. The prntinioksa.saip^vara, 
‘disri}tline according to the rules of the Pratimoksa on the 
Vinava,’ la the essential condition of the dhpanamt/o^ara and 
lokottarasnuwara (see art. Diivana), which, being the path to 
nirv(t 7 }n, constitute the mystical side of the life of a monk. In 
Occidental language the upnxaka is a tertiary, the bhikfu is a 
regular friar N\ho is expected to be a ni>stic. In fact, only the 
bhik^it is <iuali(led for mysticism and nirvdxia. 

2 See art. lioniiisA'n va. 

»See B. 11. Hodg.sori, Exsaye on the LaiKjnaffes ... of Nepal 
and Tibet, Tx^ndon, 1874, p. V.i \); S. Levi, Ntpal, Paris, IDur), li. 
26. See also the ‘predictions’ e./;., llastrap.-llapariprchchha. 

4 See art A6 oka ; E. Senart, Lex Insenptiuiis de J'iyadaxi, 
2 vols., Paris, 1881-86 ; V A. Smith, .Uuka, Oxford, 1901. The 
history of Karii!|>ka and Harsa is also interesting in that respect 
(see V‘. A. Smith, The Early llisfof India'^, Oxford, 1908). 

See Vinaya Textx, i. {.S'RE xiii.). 

« See, «.</., .^ik^ri.samurJn hai/a, n. 59 f. 

7 Kern, Manual of Indian Ruddhixm, pp 118, 124, 134 ; see 

T.ararKitha, Gesch. des liuddhixinus in ludien, tr. V. A. von 
Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869, p. 81; W. Wassilieff, Ritddhixmug, do. 
1860, p, 203; Dxvyavaddna, ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, 
Cambridge, 1886, p. 434. ^ 

8 See artt Disciim.inh (Budtlhlst), Ckylon BunnmsM, Eldbr 

(Buddhist), Initiation (Buddhist), Monasticism (Buddhist). 
Sources: Vinaya Texts, i.-iii. (SRR xiii., xvii. fl8s2J, xx. 11885]); 
P. L. AVieger, Rouddhisme chtnois, i., Vinaya Monachisme el 
discipline, Paris, 1910 ; L. Finot, ‘ Le Pratimoksa des Sarvasti- 
vadins,’ JA xi. ii. [1918] 465; A. F. K. Hoernle, Manuscript 
Remains of Buddhist Literature, i., Oxford, 1916, Bhik^ujiy 
kartnavdeand, Oxford, Skr. M.SS, no. 1442 B^,^l h- 25^) | 

H. Oldenberg, ‘ Huddhistische Studien,’ ZDMG Ih. [1898] 
613; S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, London, 18/1 ; 
Adikarmapradipa, tr. J.. de la Valli^e Poussin, Bmtddhtsme, 


and Jain M>iotlicrhood.8 are avcII known and may 
bo easily .studied both in the sounrc.s, the greater 
number of which have been translated, and in a 
number of sunimarie.s or essays. 

It is often forgotten that the Sangha contains 
two classes of ‘ religieux ’: (a) the monks who 
follow the old rule of asceticism (the twelve or 
thirteen dhutarigas or dhidagtipas),^ hermits, 
‘men of cemeteries’—they are often very holy 
men,* although they have a bad reputation and 
are even forbidden to aj)proa(;h the village; and 
{h) the monks of lax observance, the kolv6^iol, wliu 
not only disregard the dhutdugas, but indulge in 
the ‘extra-allowances’ {ntirekdhlhJia) autlmrized 
by the Vinaya— i.e., they are solemnly taught the 
four niSrayas (alms poured in the howl as sole 
fooil, dress made of rags, a tree as a house, cow- 
irine as sole medicanumt), hut they do not take 
any aircount of these inles.’* 

2. Other orders.- Sivle by side with the Bud¬ 
dhists, the Jainas, and tlic Ajivikas (q.v.), there 
were .several religious orders or associations w hich 
me known only by name. We may mention the 
followers of the teachers named in the 
ph(tlasutta^ and the stereotyped li.st of Ahgutiara, 
iii. 276.« 

While, in accordance wdth the rationalistic ideas 
which came into the foreground at that time 
{Brahmapas, Upanisads), the earlier orders were 
mostly atheist ‘disciplines of salvation ’ or ‘ paths 
to nirvana," there are evidences that many wor- 
shipjiers of some ‘ deity of election ’ {istadevata) 
(M)nstituted themselves into congrijgations or orders. 
Su(di names as Devadhammika,"^ Indavattika, 
Brahmavattika, Vasudevavattika, etc.,® point to 
that conclusion. Ascetics, to be sure, exerted 
them.sclves, both by penance and by ecstasy, to be 
reborn in .some heaven. A(;cording to the Ibid- 
dhists, Brahmans have only such a rebirth in view ; 
and the Buddhist Scrijitures, which do nota])])rove 
of the Brahman sacrificial method of obtaining 
this rebirth, have a theory on the meditations 
through which such a rebirth may be obtained. 
The medheval and modern orders (below, V.) linvo 
certainly had a long history previous to any infor¬ 
mation now available. 

V. Mediaeval and modern orders.^ — i. 

Ijoudon, 1969, p. 1 IT. ; I-Tsiiig, Record of the Buddhist 
Relifjionin India and the Malay Peninsula, tr. J. Takakusu, 
Oxford, 1896. Suiuiuarirs; Korn, tr. Huot, ii. 38-135; M E. 
L. vail Goor, De iJuddhi'^lische Non, Leyden, 1915; Mina^etT, 
Recherches sur le bouddhisxne, p. 271 (appendix : ‘Laf'oiuinu- 
naut<> dc8 nioines houddhi8t(*»’); R. Spence Hard 3 ', Eastern 
Monachunn, London, 18.50 ; Hodgson, pp. 139-145 (see S. Liivi, 
ii. 26). 

1 .See arlt. .Tainihm, Monaiuirthm (Buddhist); sources In 
Aehdrahga {SBE xxil. [1884] 1, 202 f.); Jaginanderlal .Jaini, 
Outlines of ./aini.sni, Cambridge, 1916 ; Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, 
The Ueart of Jainism, London, 1915. The connexion between 
the monks and the ‘tertiaries’ is very close in Jainism. 

2 Sec, e.g., Rh^’S Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, 1. 210; 
Milinda, p. 348 (NBA’ xxxvi. [1894] 244). 

3 See art. PRATYF.KAni’oniiAs. 

4 There arc many points of (‘ontroversy— e.g., the use of meat, 
which is condemned in Mahayana and authorized (even obliga¬ 
tory (see I-Tsing, Religieux hnnients, tr. E. Chavannes, Paris, 
1894, p. 48]) ill Ilinu^ana; see W\ Hopkins, ‘Buddhist Rule 
against Eating Meat,’*./A ON xxvii. pt. 2 [1907], p. 455. 

» Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 66 ff. ; also R. O. Franke, Digha- 
nikdya, Gottingen, 191.3. 

^Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 220; JRAS, 1908, p. 197; 
Mahdmstu, iii. 412 ; k^asainuxhchayu, p. 331 ; Lahtavistara, 
p. 2; Sumafiqalauildsijil, 1. 162 ; Saddharmapuxularikn {SBE 
xxi. [1884] ‘263). 

7 Ahguttara, iii. 276. Mahuniddesa, p. 39. 

»A. Barth, Quarante Ans, i. 166, ‘Religions de I'lnde,’ i. 
399, ‘Bulletin des religions de I’lnde,* ii. 72, 206, 420; II. H. 
Wilson, Heliaious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1801 ; H. T. 
Colehrooke, Mi-scellaneovsi Essays, ed. E. B. Cowell, do. 1873; 
L. D. Barnett, IIinduism, do. 1906; 1\ Gltrainarc, I/IJist. des 
idfes Ihfosophigues dans I’lnde, Paris, 1906 ; R. Garhe, Surpkhya 
und Yoga {~GIAP iii. 4), Stras.shmg, 1806; R. Schmidt, 
Fakire und Fakirtum im alien und modernen Indien; Yona. 
Lehre und Yoga-Praxis nach indischen Originalquellen, Berlin, 
1908; M. Monier-Williams, Indian Wisdom, London, 1875, 
‘Indian Theistic Reformers,* JRAS xiii. [1^1] i. 281, ‘The 
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Theology. — i.r. devotion to (»od—-a 

Heavenly Father, and often, like tlie Vai^navite 
avfUnrs, an incarnate Saviour—gave rise to a lofty 
uwsticisni,* a solid theology of divine grace. 
Meditation, when bhakti remains pure, has a 
reasonable object, and compares to advantage with 
the ‘meditation without an object,’ which is the 
highest stage in the ‘disciplines of salvation.’ 
Asceticism has a truly religious meaning. Religious 
orders have been the ornament and the focus of 
the powerful and intense sectarian worships which 
have been since the Bhaqavad-Glta (q.v.) the lead¬ 
ing forces of Indian religions thought.* 

Bhakti^ whether Iluddliist or Hindu, has its 
drawbacks and its failures. 

‘ It was deemed the essential condition of salvation; it 
became the unique condition. A sinyle act of faith, a sinprJe 
sincere invocation to (Jod, cancels a life of sin. Finally, the 
exajfgreration of bhakti destroys hhaktV* 


With Ivabir are connected a number of sects; 
Dadflpantliis, Baha Lillis, Sudhus, Satnamis, 
Prannathis, l^ivanarayanis {qq.v.); the of the 
last had a remarkable interview with Bishop 
lleher. 

Nanak (q.v.) and the Sikhs {q.v.) also belong to 
the spiritual intliience of Kabir.* 

(f;) ^—(1) The Tridandins or Dasnamis— 

all ascetics ;—and (2) the Sniarbas—ascetics and 
laymen—profes.s to he disciples of Sankara. The 
religious order of the sect of the Lingayats 
(3) the Jahgamas, are both cenohitic and itinerant ; 
tliey were founded by Kkantada Karnayya (12th 
cent.); (4) the Kanphatas, ‘split-eared,’ are 
mendicants; (5) the Ciosains {gosvdmin), Siva- 
charins, Haipsas, Paranmliainsas, and many other 
ascetics practise a phrenetic asceticism ,* some form 
real associations. 


To pronounce the name of A valokitesvara or of 
Kr^na, even by chance, even in a blafudiemy, is 
enough. Further, the devotion due to Hod is due 
(1) to the qnru^ who is often regarded as an incarna¬ 
tion of God Himself; Hinduism, in that direction, 
went almost as far as Lamaism (q.v .); and also (2) 
to specialized forms of (iod and to idols; hence all 
forma of superstition. Again (3) devotion is often 

f )aid to the ^akti, or ‘ female energy,’ of God; 
lence the * religious ’ jnstilication of the eroticism 
of theSaktas (left-hand worship). 

2. Classification. — d’lie r6le of the religious 
orders has been sometimes to purify bhakti from 
its pagan features, sometimes to emphasize those 
features and to organize the pu^tirmlrga, ‘salva¬ 
tion hv dalliance.’ 'Plicv maxr ha 


i.iTKRATiTRB,—iiic iiLcnicure nas ocen j 


- -f yfv, ocvivn* 

n by dalliance.’ They may be described either 
Vai^uavite or as Saivite, according to the name 


tion 

as . --- 

that they give to God. 

(a) Vaisnavite.^ ~ {\) Ramftnuja {q.v.), and (2) 
Rftmananda,® who belonged to the school of Rama- 
nyja and was possibly the immediate guru of (3) 
Kabir {(7.v.)\ (4) Anandatirtha, who originated 
the Madhvas {q.v.); (5) Chaitanya {q.v.), and (6) 
Vallabhacharya {q.v. ; 16th cent.), with the (5*) 
Kartabliftjas and the (6‘) Charan Dasls (18th cent.), 
with the(5‘') Radhavallablus, the Sakhibhftvas, etc. 

Valariava Relijrion,'xiv, [18S2) 287, 733; W. Crooke, Triben 
aiid Calcutta, lHf>C; M. A. SherririK, Hindu Tribes and 

Vastej IJI lleiiares do. 1872-81 ; .loffendra Nath BhattAch.irya, 
Hindu Cades and Sects, do. 180(5; }. C. Oman. The Mystics, 
Asjtics, and Saints of India, London, 1905, Cults, Customs 
and Supersfifwii^ o/ India, do. 1908, The Brahmans, Theists 
a^Miislinus of India, do. 1907; J. Murray, Handbook of the 
Bengal Presidency, do. 1882, Handbook of the Bombay Presi- 
^ 70 ^ 1S81, //andftoofc o/ the Madras Presidency, do. 

1870 ; W W. Hunter, Imperial Gazetteer of India\ do. 1S85-87 : 
O. A. Valentia, Voyt^es and Travels, do. 1809-11; D. Shea and 
A. Troyer, The Dabistcin or School of Manners, tr, from Persian 
do. 1843; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
mates’*, ed. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906; R. Ileber, Narr. 

Upper Provinces of India, from 
Calcutta to Bombay, 18iU-f5^, London, 1828, <1843-44' R G 
Bhandarkar, Saivism, and Minor Religious Systems 

f .St-rassbur^, 1913; Rajaffopalachina, Vai^j^a. 
mte Reformers in India, Madras, 19(;9; S. KrishnaswamI 
Alyangar Sn Ramdnujacharya, a Sketch of his Life, do. 1908 ' 
f Life and Teachings of ^ri Madhvd- 

Krishnaism, 

Oalcutto, 1808, Jagannathas IVorship at Puri do 1802' 

Rdmaknshna, hu L^e and Sayings, London, 1898; F, W. 
Cambr^g-e ^189^^ /nyfuencs of Muhammadans and Hindus, 

1 See art. Bhakti-maroa. 

a See, e.g., ^drydUyabhaktisiUras, tr. E. B. Cowell Bild Ind 
Sacred Books of the Hindus, vii. (Allahabad,’ 

»^e L. D-Barnett, TItf Heart 0 /India, London, lOOS, also 
Hinduum, do 1906; on the Sitters, B. Caldwell, Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, London. 1876 In trod 
Sfadras ls7l’ Polk-Smgs of S^^uther^ F^^a. 

4 See Barth, Quarante Ans, p. 109. 

»8ee art. IlrsDuiSM, vol. vi. n. 702 f. ; also artt. OosHn 
Biiakti-maroa, Bknual (§§ 31 and 3a), IIarischandTs, BairW 
Liiahan l)A8ia, KuakIb, Dravidianb (S. India), vol v d 24 ' 

Kanchcliva.'^. ' * 

See art. RamanandIb. 


L. I)E LA VALLf:K I’OUSSIN. 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Japanese).—In the 
native religion of (Shinto there have been from 
early times certain bere<litary religious corpora¬ 
tions whicli may be regarded as a kind of religious 
brotherhoods. Tlie Nakatomi, though hardly a 
nricstly caste, were recognized as vicars of the 
Mikado, and they also largely composed the 
ollicialsof the Jingikw'an, or department of religion. 
Another hereditary cor|>oration was the Inibe, de¬ 
scended from the god butodama. Their duty was 
to prepare the oH’crings and to exerci.se the most 
careful avoidance of impurity in so doing. A 
third order was that of the Uralm, or diviners, 
nientioned already in A.D. 585, and later divided 
into four branches belonging to as many pro¬ 
vinces.* J. A. MacCulloch. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Mexican and Peru¬ 
vian).—!. Mexican. —In the higher civilizations of 
America we find religious orders akin to the reli¬ 
gions brotherhoods of higher faiths. In Mexico one 
of these orders was the Tlamaxcacayotl, an ascetic 
order attached to the service of the god Quetzal- 
coatl, I he head of it was named after the god, 
and never issued from his seclusion except to speak 
to the king. The hrotliers dressed in black robes, 
lived on coarse fare, and worked hard. They kept 
a night watch, singing hymns to Quetzalcoatl. 
At times they retired to the desert for penance 
and in order to pray in seclusion. Children were 
dedicated to this order from birth, wearing a dis¬ 
tinctive collar, called yanwa^i, until the^age of 
four, when they might be admitted to the brother¬ 
hood.^ 

Another outstanding order was that of Telpoch- 
tiliztle, the ‘ congregation of young men,’ youths 
who lived at home, but met at sun.set in a special 
house to dance and sing praises to the god.* Eacli 
temple had also a monasteiy. 

The 1 lamacazqui, ‘deacons' or ministers, and 
the Quaquacuiltiu, ‘ herb-eaters,’dedicated them¬ 
selves for life to the service of the gods. Both 
were ascetic ordera perforraiim acts of penance in 
mutation of their patron, Quetzalcoatl. Tlu^sc 
orders hod monasteries for both sexes, and their 
head was the high-priest of Quetzalcoatl.* Female 
children w^ere dedicated to the service of the gods 
when forty days old, by being presented to the 
priest in the temple, carrying a miniature broom 
and censer. At the required age they then 

NirmXlab, two of the three religious orders 

of the Sikhs. 

2 See art. Hinduism, vol vi. p. 701 f.; also artt. KarArIs 
Kkdarnath, Ka^X-linqTs (Severos, Khevaras), AtTts. GosaTn 
vol 22^25 Gorakhnatii, Dravidians (S. India),’ 

^ Aston,’SAinto; Oe ITav ttl tAe Code, London, lOOS, 

* MR iii, 486. » fb. lil. 486. « Ib. II. 208. 
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entered the monastery, either for a period of years numbers tends to diminish the importance o! 
or for Uie-ionc continence. Under i^nm. ......mu,, ci. 


matron they were emi)I()yed in weaving and em¬ 
broidering temple-ta))estries, filling the incense 
braziers, and preparing bread for the priests.* 

The Fotonacs had a strict order devoted to 
Centeotl. Its members were widowers over sixty, 
of irreproachable character, who lived a secluded 
and austere life. 'Fhey dressed in skins and ate 
no meat. They w'ere much respected by the 
people, who consulted them, and regarded their 
answers as oracles.^ 

2 . Peruvian.—In Peru the most remarkable 
example of a religious order was that of the 
‘ Virgins of the Sun,* girls who had been dedicated 
to the service of the god in infancy, and at the 
fitting age nlaced under the care of matrons in 
convents. Here they lived in absolute seclusion, 
for none but the Inca and his queen could enter. 
Their employment was to watcli over the sat^rcd 
fire and to weave and embroider temple-hangings as 
well as the dresses for the Inca and his household. 
They had to live a life of strictest continence, and 
any one who failed to do so was buried alive, 
while her lover was strangled and the village or 
town where he lived was razed to the ground. 
Yet from their numbers the most beautiful were 
selected as ‘brides’ or concubines of the Inca. 
The ‘houses of the virgins of the sun,’or monas¬ 
teries, were low ranges of huildings, surrounded 
by high walls, to exclude them from observation.® 

3 . Both in Mexico and in Peru there were orders 
of Knights corresponding to the Kuropean religious 
orders of chivalry. The initiation to these orders 
was protracted and severe, testing both the bravery 
and the endurance of the candidates.'* 

Litkraturr.—S ee the works cited in the footnotes. 

d. A. MacCulloch. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Muslim).- In this 
article attention is confined mainly to the N, 
African orders. For the religious orders in other 
countries reference should be made to the series 
of articles on Muhammadanism. See also artt. 
Drkvish, SUfIs. 

I. Geskral CHARACTRRtSTlCS. — I. Pre¬ 
liminary observations.—In the East the religious 
orders of Islam are not numerous, but their 
members are subject to religious obligations of 
the most [►recise kind, to a mo.st rigorous dis¬ 
cipline alike in spiritual and in temporal things, 
and to a strictly defined procedure in political 
matters, so that they are at once initiates (in the 
exact sense of the term) and agents of their official 
head. In N. Africa, and especially in the Maglirib, 
on the other hand, the orders are found in large 
numl)ers, but their organization is lax. Thus, as 
we proceed from Morocco to the Far East, we 
notice that the orders gradually decrea.se in 
number and importance; while, in pa.ssing from 
East to West, we find an unmistakable ebb in the 
current of Pan-lsh‘imism. It would seem, in fact, 
that the ideal of the religious order is incomj)atible 
with that of Pan-Islainism ; each tends to exclude 
the other. In the East and the Far East the 
breath of Pan-Islamisrn ha.s sometimes excited, 
or threatened to excite, the Muslim populace to 
revolt; while in N. Africa, where the Pan-lslamist 
idea is but little diffused, it is the orders that 
have now and again disturbed the public peace or 
provoked conflicts in the colonial or protected 
countries. 

It should also be noted that in the Maghrib the 
fact that the Sharifs, i.e. the real or supposed 
descendants of Mubanimad, are found in great 

INRW.^OAI. a/ft. 11.214, 111. 437. 

3 W. H. Prescott, HUt. of t\e Conquest of Peru, London, 
1890, p. 62 f. 

4 yR ii. 194 f. ; Prescott, p. 10 


religious class, their descent itself providing a 
sufficient basis for their authority. As it is not 
to their interest that religious associations wdiich 
may divert to their own u.ses some portion of the 
religious ofl'erings should he making headway 
alongsitle of tliern, tlit 3 Sharifian families are 
es.scritially hostile to the ordtirs, except those 
which tliey have founded and in a sense absorbed, 
thus appropriating the arlvantages and emoluments 
of botli the Sharifate ami the order. 

The orders are very numerous in N Africa, and 
the majority of them liave a large, .sf>me even an 
enormous, memher.ship. Definite, or even approxi¬ 
mate, enumerations of their adherents are alto¬ 
gether out of the question. In countiies subject 
to European Powers, as Algeria, stsiti^tics have 
been compiled and niiMished, hut the.y liave only 
a relative value. In independent Muslim coun¬ 
tries, such as Morocco, the numerical estimates are 
purely fanciful. Questions put to native members 
of one and the same order or community will elicit 
the most remarkable diversity of estimates ; thus, 
as legards a particular confraternity, one will 
speak of hundreds of members, another of thou¬ 
sands, while a [>ersonal investigation will perhaps 
rednc'e the total to a few dozens or even units. 
Still, after making all allowances, we are safe to 
.say that the mcinhership of the orders in N. 
Atrica is very large; the present writer U of 
opinion that in Morocco about three-quarters of 
the male population belong to these (iommunities. 
Another noteworthy fact of a general character 
is that some orders are specially connected with 
particular districts or particular tribes. Thus the 
order of the NiVsiriyyah and that of the Mbuoniin 
recruit their ranks almo.st exclusively among the 
inhabitants of the Wadi Dra’a (S. Morocco); 
while, as an instance of a group wholly contined 
to a certain ethnological stratum, and affiliated 
with a religious order, we may refer to the Bukhara 
(plur. of Bukhari), descendants of the famous Black 
Guard instituted by the sultans of Morocco, whose 
privileges were ratified by an imperial decree in 
1097 ; this negro aristocracy belongs in the main 
to the'Isawiyyah (below, Ii. i). 

Finally, from the category of religious orders 
properly .so called we exclude certain associations 
posse.ssing a religious character (all a-ssociations in 
Lslam may be said to have a religious character— 
corporation.s, trade gilds, shooting clubs, etc.), but 
having nothing else in common with the orders (of 
which religion is the sole raison iVHrt, and which 
have an essentially religious purpose). Thus we 
do not regard the acrobatic society of Sils called 
the Ulftd Stdi Uammad u Musa as a religious 
order; still less the Ghnawa, the negro jugglers 
of the public grounds and market-places. Their 
oi)cn air performances and their manner of taking 
the collection do not suggest a religious fraternity. 

2 . Organization. — At the head of the order 
(called triqay ‘way,’ or ‘hand’) stands the 

shaikh, who exercises absolute authority. Under 
the shaikh is the khallfah, or ndib, who acts as his 
vicegerent or deputy, and, in more remote parts, 
represents him and his authority. Next (roine the 
mu^addams, heads of the various groups into 
which the order is divided, and engaged in the 
w'ork of propaganda and management; they enpl 
new members, and initiate them, collect the ofl'er- 
ings, and convey the instructions of the shaikh to 
members within their jurisdictiejn; in short, they 
are pre-eminently the agents of the order. The 
members, again, are styled khwdn, ikhw&n, 
‘brothers’ (Algeria, etc.), fuqard' (plur. oi famr, 
* poor ’) (Morocco), or, more rarely, darwishes, 
which is rather an Oriental term; one also hears 
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the word nshdb, * corripaiiioiis. ’ J lie several chiefs 
of an order’are kept in toiicli with one another by 
foot-niessen^ers [raqqdb]) the nnqib is a kind of 
master of ceremonies; the shdush is charged with 
temporal alfairs. 

Tiie members of an order hold regular meetings, 
called hndrahs, at stated times, and at these they 
engage in their devotional praetices—prayer, sing¬ 
ing, dancing, etc.—and hear the instructions and 
counsels of their micnacfdarns. The order has also 
an esfablishment called the zdwiyah. ^ This word 
is rather vague in its denotation, hut in a general 
way it signifies an abode of murdbU, or monks, 
ana is thus often rendered ‘ convent,’ ‘ monastery,’ 
or even (quite wrongly) ‘ hospital.’ The zdwiyah, 
in fact, may be a group of buildings—sometimes a 
very extensive group — conquising a mosque, a 
school, apartments for disci[>les {talabnh), pilgrims 
(if it has a saint’s tomb), dependents, travellers, 
the poor, etc., or it may l)e no more than a place 
of meeting and instruction. 

3. Initiation and the chains. —The rite of initia¬ 
tion is called wird, lit. ‘going down,’ and .so 
‘descent to the watering-nlace,’ ‘act of drinking,’ 
and is administered to tlie novice {rnnrid) by the 
mnqaddam. The inuqaddani receives his investi¬ 
ture from the shaikh, who delivers to him a diploma 
styled ijdzfth. The prerogative of the shaikh rests 
upon tradition and derives its sanction from the 
‘ chains ’ in which the tradition is embodied. There 
are two kinds of chains : ( 1 ) the chain of initiation 
{silsilat alavird), i.e. the scries of ‘saints’ from 
whom the founder of the order received his in¬ 
struction, and ( 2 ) the chain of benediction {silsilat 
al-baraka), or series of shaikhs who successively 
hehl the headship of the order, and so transmitted 
the divine benediction. The former goes back 
from the founder to Muhammad through a com- 
I)lote .series of real or supposed j)ersonages directly 
linked w'ith one another, and then a.s<;end.s, with 
the archangel Gabriel as intermediary, to Allah 
himself. 

4. Mysticism in the orders.^— Mysticism ( 7 .v.), 
W'hich is one of tlie fundamental elements of re¬ 
ligion, if not indeed its very essence, w'as, in 
Islam, the needed, an»l in a sen.se the inevitable, 
re(!oil from the intellectual ism of the Qur’an. 
Mysticism is highly developed in the orders, and 
in some of them reaches its zenith. It takes 
various forms. It appears in the ‘.saints’ chains’ 
mentioned above, connecting the founders of the 
orders wdth Muhammad, and through him with 
Gabriel and Allah, thus securing for them their 
divine authority, ’i’he significance attached to these 
chains rests wholly upon the mystical element. It 
manifests itself strikingly in the religious language 
—formuhe of initiation { wird) and of prayer {dhikr, 
etc.), instructions and counsels of the shaikhs, specu¬ 
lations regarding the stages, and de.scriptions of 
t he psychic states, through which the votary pa.sse 8 
in order to attain to ecstasy and union with God— 
speculations and descriptions that recall in striking 
fashion the analogous theories and delineations of 
Christian mysticism and Buddhist a-^ceticism. 

5* Ritual and ceremonial.‘‘^-"~iVlysti<;ism, though 
in origin and principle a reaction again.st the 
systematizing and the abuse of rites and formuhi*, 
hiis given rise in the onlers to a ceremonialism of 
its own. This finds expression, first of all, in 
litanies—the manifold repetitions (extending to .50 
100 , 1000 , 10 , 000 , and even 100,000 times) of the 
•same religious allirmations or invocations. In 
some orders the members devote all their energies 
to the recitation of the dhikr, spending the day 
and sometimes the whole night in re])eating the 
same forms of prayer. Ititualism and religdous 

1 For full discussion of Muslim mysticism sep art. SfiFls. 

2 Cf. artt. Traykr (Muhammadan), 1 ’Ir. 


formulism, one would tliink, could hardly go any 
farther. 

Ritualism appears also in the strange ceremonies 
and practices cliaracteristic of special orders (see 
below. If. I)— forms of ritual wdiicJi secure for such 
orders an extraordinary influence over the mass of 
believers. 

6 . Political aspects.—The orders differ greatly 
from one another in their political asnects. VVe 
shall confine ourselves here to a single country, 
Morocco, where these communities, in contrast to 
the important political r 6 le wdiich they formerly 
played, have now' all but ceased to manifest any 
activity whatever in this respect — a fact w'ell 
w'orthy of note. From the end of the I5th cent, 
till 1830—the beginning of the French conquest of 
Algeria-N. Africa was dominated by two rival 
aiithoritie.s, viz. tlie Sliarifs of Morocco and the 
Turks of Algiers. These two nowers bad sprung 
into being almost simultaneously as the result of a 
religious movement against the Christian conquest 
of Mu.slim Sjiain and against the active de.signs of 
Portugal and Spain upon Morocco. This twofold 
activity on the part of Christian Pow'ers aroused 
the fanaticism of the Berbers and tlie Arabs, and 
kindled a revolution which, directed by the orders, 
resulted in the overthrow of all the Maghribene 
dynasties, tliese being replaced by sovereignties 
establislied through the influence 01 the orders and 
the mnrdhit. In Morocco the first of the new 
dynasty, that of the Sa'adian Sliarifs, was AbO 
'Abdallah al-Qaim hi Amrillfili, w'bo, after an 
understanding with the murdbit of SQs, advanced 
a claim to the .sovereignty c. 915 A.H. (A.D. 1509- 
10). In tlie eyes of the f>eople this dynasty stood 
for a government constituted according to the 
purest traditions of Islam. 

To-day, from a variety of causes,^ the.so orders, 
in spite of the anarchy prevailing in Morocco, have 
all out ceased to exercise any influence whatever 
in political affairs. In csseiuie the causes are two : 
( 1 ) the divisions and rivalries existing among the 
orders, these being particularly rife in Morocco; 
and ( 2 ) tlie prerogative of tlie Makhzen, i.e. the 
Moroccan government, w liich is now able to have 
the higliest positions in the leading orders con¬ 
ferred upon its foremost representatives—ministers, 
the imperial family, and even tlie sultan himself. 

7. Place in social life.—As in Muslim countries 
religion is even more decidedly a social concern 
than it is among Cliristian peoples, the social rdle 
of the orders is closely connected with their re¬ 
ligious aspect. Mysticism, which is cultivated 
more or less in all tlio orders, has a strong fascina¬ 
tion for the African peoples, both those which 
labour iimlcr tlie violent and arbitrary administra¬ 
tion of native governments (Morocco) and those 
w hich have been forcibly subjected to the rule of 
infidel Powers, such as France and Britain ; and, 
by enabling its votaries to become absorbed in 
God, or at least to engage without restriction or 
hindrance in religious practices to which the 
authorities take no objection, mysticism offers to 
the oppressed not only an open gateway tow'ards 
heaven, hut also a means of deliverance from all 
the trammels and mi.series of earth. Now, to this 
powerful attraction of mystici.sm in the orders is 
added the no le.ss inviting aspect of their social 
function. The religious order is a form of associa¬ 
tion peculiarly congenial to the Muslim mind. 
Aniong the Aliislims of Africa in particular the 
spirit of combination and co-operation is remark- 
a,bly well developed. Every active form of social 
life tends to emoody itself in a.s.sociations—trade 
gilds, shooting clubs (which are very numerous), 
charitable societies, etc. This intense need of 

1 See E. Montet, Let Confrtries religieuses de I’Islam 
marocain, Pariei, 3902. 
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acting everywliere and in all things in coninnction 
and communion with one’s fellows is then invested 
with a sacred character by religion. Thus, on the 
one hand, the mysticism of tlie orders acts as a 
social force in bringing individuals together under 
the a^gis of religion, while, on the other, the orders, 
as religious associations, form one of the most 
active and most potent phases of the social entity 
known as Islam. 

II. The several orders.— i, ‘Isawiyyah.— 
This order, one of the most important in Africa, 
was founded by Muhammad b. Tsa, who was born 
of a Sharifian family in Mekinez (Morocco), where 
he also died (c. 1523-24) and was buried. Having 
become a member of the Shadhiliyyah Jazdliyyah 
(below, § 30 ), he performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and either in Arabia or in Egypt was in touch with 
certain dervishes who instructed him in the observ¬ 
ances of the Oriental orders ^aidirlyyah and 
Sa'adiyyah. Returning to Morocco with the repu¬ 
tation of being thoroughly proficient in mystical 
theology and capable of performing the most 
wonderful miracles, he became so popular that the 
sultan himself took umbrage and gave orders that 
TsA. and his disciples should quit Mekinez. 

It was during his exile that, when on one occasion 
his disciples were in the last straits of hunger and 
crying out for food, the master bade them eat what 
was to be found upon the road. There was nothing 
but stones, snakes, and scorpions ; yet such was 
their confidence in their leader that tney devoured 
these without hesitation, and his miraculous 
powers warded of! any ill effects of the unnatural 
meal. This incident was probably the origin of 
those singular practices of a similar kind in which 
the Tsawiyyah still engage. Legend ascribes a 
great number of miracles to Tsa, and the report of 
these led the sultan to recall him to Mekinez. 

The chief convent of the order is in >fekinez, and 
the supreme council of forty members is housed in 
it. The order has a loose organization, and appears 
to lack cohesion, though in Morocco, where it is 
strong in numbers and influence, it is more compact 
an<i l>etter organized. As regards doctrine the 
TsAwiyyah are fundamentally at one with the 
Sluldhiliyyah ; and indeed their founder used to 
say that the life he lived was ‘ that of the Siifis, 
that of the Shadhiliyyah.* A Muslim savant has 
thus summarized their teachings : 

* In religious things—continuous progress towards the deity, 
sobriety, fasting, absorption in God carried to such heights 
that liodily sulTerings and physical mortifications are unable 
to affect the now impassible senses; in moral thing.s—to fear 
nothing, to acknowleage no authority but that of God and the 
Saints, and to submit only to such as permit the principles of 
the Sacred Book to be carried into practice.’ 

In doctrine, accordingly, the Tsftwiyyah are 
mystics. 

The remarkable ritual practices for which the 
TsAwiyyah are noted have often been de.scribed. 
The German traveller, H. von Maltzan,' who had 
an opportunity of witnessing them at Mekinez, has 
given an account of an Tsftwiyyah meeting, and 
this, being little known, we may give here, more 
especially because the present writer regards it as 
the most accurate and authentic of its kind, and 
because, having been present at similar functions 
in Morocco and Algeria, he is able to confirm the 
circumstantial charaeder of its details. 

‘The religious ceremony opens with the nasal intoning of 
ihe formula expressing the Muslim confession of faith, Ld 
/Idha il 'Allah (‘ There is no go<l but God’), repeated over and 
over again. The sacred words are chanted In all tones to the 
point of satiety, yet always in measure. Then all at once, 
when the chanting and the outcry, accompanied by the regular 
beating of tomtoms and drums, are at their loudest, one of the 
brothers of the order rises up and begins the religious dance 
(ixhdeb). The ishdeb is not in the strict sense a dance, but we 

1 Drei Jahre im Nordwesten von A/rUca^, Leipzig, 1868, Iv. 
276 ft. 
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have no better word by which to render the Arabic term. It 
consists in regular movements of the body —slow to begin witli, 
then more and more rapid, ami at length con\ulsive. At the 
outset there are rh>thmie oseillations of the head and the 
upper part of the body, and deep and rapid l>owing. Tiie 
dancer having continued to perform these motions for some 
minutes, a second rises, then a third, until at last six of the 
‘Isawiy^ah are vying with one another in vehement swaying 
and bending. This preWminary scene lasts tor about halt an 
hour. Kaoh of the actors in the strange performance carries on 
till he comes to the paroxysm of the ishdeb. The movements 
become more and more rapid, the bending deeper and deeper, 
the turnings of the head and the body more and more violent, 
until at length the exhausted Tsawiyyah are seized with 
vertigo, froth gathers on their lips, their eyes stand out of 
their sockets and roll with the shifting gaze of the insane, and 
the fanatical dancers fall staggering to the ground ; they have 
attained the state of blissful ecstasy. 

The state of physical prostration signilios that the spirit of 
the founder of the order lias gained conirc'l over the <li.sc,iple, so 
making him capable of swallowing with impunity the most 
virulent poisons and all things that lacerate or cut. Soon the 
six TsAwiyyah are wallowing upon the ground in wild disorder, 
giving vent to frightful yells of an ^lltogcther unhumun char¬ 
acter, and resembling now the snorting of the wild boar, now 
the roaring of the lion. Some of theiu, like wild beasts, grind 
their teeth, from which drips a whitiifb foam. In their dis¬ 
ordered and threatening movements, it would seem as if they 
were about to rend the onlookers in pieces. 

A large dish is then brought forward, and is uncovered by the 
mntiaddam who presides over the ceiemony. It oontams 
serpents, scorpions, toads, )iz.ards—a jumble of loathsome and 
venomous creatures. Hardly has the niv.qaddam removed the 
cover when the six frenzied maniacs fall upon the foul mass of 
living things with the voraciity of fami.shed beasts of prey, and 
in a moment the whole is torn in pieces and devoured. No 
trickery here I 1 see the reptiles torn in pieces by the powerful 
teeth, while the blood of the serpents and the slimy secretion 
of the scorpions tinge the saliva at the corners of the mouth. 
This revolting meal is followed by another, possibly even more 
dangerous. A dish of broken gloss, needles, and cactus leaves 
is brought forward, and its contents are immediately snapped 
up and swallowed. I hear the glass cracking between the teeth, 
and the sap of the cactus leaves trickles over the cheeks ; the 
blood of the injured mouth mingles with the juice of the plant. 
Finally, a red-hot iron is brought in, and a negro, even more 
fanat^al in appearance than the six Moroccans who have just 
played their part, takes it in his mouth and licks it on all sides. 
This ceremonial is followed by the reception of a new brother 
into the order. The neophyte is brought in by two members, 
and prostrates himself before the rriuqaddam. The latter 
exhorts the candidate and then performs the sacred rite which 
is an essential condition of joining the Tsawiyyah. The rite is 
as follows: the ncoy>hyte opens his movith wide, and the 
mi/qa(fdam spits three times into his gullet. The miiaculoiis 
saliva surtices of itself to endow the neophyte with the power of 
consuming poisons, glass, or cactus spines, without injury to 
himself.' 

These curious and extraordinary perforinancea 
are to be explained less aa the tricks and devices of 
conjuring than as phenomena of a psychical kind— 
phenomena of which the ecstatic state has yielded 
countle.ss example.s in all ages, among all peoples, 
and in all religions. In 1900, at Rabat (Morocco), 
in the house of M. D-, formerly French con¬ 

sular agent in that town, the pre.senb writer saw a 
most interesting collection of instruments of tor¬ 
ture used by the Tsftwiyyah in their exhibitions— 
huge and heavy clubs studded with large nails, 
flagellants’ rods formed of short supple sticks 
strung together in a ring, etc. It would, in fact, 
he quite wrong to speak of the Tsftwiyyah as mere 
jugglers and tricksters. It is certainly the case 
that, e.g., in Algiers and elsewhere they are ready 
enough to exhibit their performances for money, 
and at Kairwan the present writer was oflered—on 
terms—a view of their frenzies ; but the aberra¬ 
tions of a group should not throw discredit on the 
members generally, who (in Moro®c-o, at least, 
where the present writer has studied their mode of 
life) are in the main honest and peaceable trade.s- 
men and tillers of the soil. 

The Tsftwiyyah are very numerous in Morocco, 
being found in all parts of that vast country. 
They draw their rneniiKirs from all ranks of society. 
At Marrakesh, in 1900-01, certain exalted person¬ 
ages of the Sharilian court were mentioned by 
name to the present writer as belonging to the 
order; the former sultan, Mfilfti Hasan, was a 
member (cf. also the reference to the Bukhftrft above, 
I. I). The order is also well represented through- 
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out Algeria, ^vhere, in 1900. they numbered at 
least 3500. Tlie most important of their zaw%yahs 
(of whicli they l‘ave about a dozen in this country) 
is that of ‘Afi h. Muhammad in the Duar Uzara, 
where the paniher’s skin on wlmli the founder of 
the order is said to liave slept is preserved as a relic ; 
a skin with the identical claim is preserved at 
Mekinez. TheMsawiyyali maintain a footing like¬ 
wise in Tunis, and are found in almost all ini- 
portant localities; they are met with also in Tri¬ 
poli, at Benghazi (Barka), in Egypt, Syria, and the 
Hediaz. 

2 . Hamadsha. — The IJamadsha or Bamadu- 
shia, a Moroccan order, though far behind the 
'Isawiyyah in influence and expansion, are closely 
akin to them in their peculiar usages, and are 
noted for their practices of striking the head with 
an axe and of throwing cannon-balls into the air 
and catching them on their skulls. They are often 
met with in company with the Tsawiyyah. ^ Their 
name comes from that of their founder, ‘Ali b. 
ijamdush, who lived in the 16th cent., and is 
interred near Mekinez. 

M. Quedenfeldt hnentionsreligiousordersorpb- 

orders related to the Ilamadsha, but we have little 
information regarding them. Tlie following four, 
more or less connected with the Ilamadsha in 
origin or religious practice, have but a small mem¬ 
bership : 

3 . Daghughlyyin.—The patron saint of this 
group, y.'imid DaghughI, who wits near of kin to 
the founder of the IJamadsha, was born near 
Mekinez (Jebel Zerhun). A characteristic practice 
of his community is that of throwing cannon-balls 
and clubs into the air and catching them on their 
heads. 

4. $adiqiyyin.—Mii^iaminad al-Sfldiq, the patron 
saint of this order, came from 8 . Morocco (Tafl- 
lalt, Dra’a, Tuat). The members in their dances 
butt their heads violently against one another. 

5 . Riahin.—Their patron saint is al-'Amir Kidlil, 
who belonged to Mekinez. His followers stick the 
points of knives or forks into the lower front of 
the body without drawing blood. 

<5. Meliaiyyin.—Mulili Meliilna, the founder, 
was a native of Mekinez ; his votarie.s are tire 
eaters, and swallow live coals. 

Of the following three communities, related to 
the foregoing in origin and tendency, scarcely any¬ 
thing is known to us but their names and the fact 
that their membership is exceedingly small : 

7 . ‘Alamln.—Founded by Qaddur al-'Alaini, of 
Mekinez. 

8 . Sejlnin.—Founded by (faniid Sejini, also of 
Mekinez. 

0 . Qasmfn.—Founded by Qftsim Bii-Asria, who 
belonged to the neighbourhood of Mekinez. 

10. 'Ammariyyah,—This Algerian order, whose 
religious practices are like those of the'Isawiyyah, 
is found in Algeria and 'J’unis, and in those 
countries has over 6000 members and 26 zdwiyahs. 

It was founded by'Ammar Bii-Senna, born c. 1712 
at Smala ben Merad in the Wadi Zenati (Alg.), 
and was reorganized c. 1815 by al-^Iajj Embarek 
al-Maghribl al-Bukhari (f 1897), a Moroccan who 
belonged to the famous negro aristocracy referred 
to above (I. i). It is reported that a dissenting 
branch exists in the district of Guelnm (Alg.j 
under the leadership of a certain b. Nahal. 

II. Tuhamiyyin, or Tayyibiyyah.—This Moroc¬ 
can order, which in Morocco itself bears the former 
name and in Algeria the latter, was instituted in 
1678-79 by Millai 'Abdallfth b. Ibrahim, a member 
of the Jazaliyyah (below, § 30 ), and the founder of 
the zdwiyah of Wazzlln, which subsequently gained 
such fame. The great political rdle once played 
by this order was due to the noble lineage of its 
1 ZS xviil. (1886J. 


founder and of his successors in the hierarchy. 
For the Sharlfs of Wazzftn—such is the title given 
them—belong by blood to the house of MQl&i Idris, 
a descendant of Mu^iammad, who founded the first 
Moroccan dynasty in 788, and this lineage ranks 
in Morocco as, if not more genuine, yet purer and 
better established, than that of the sultans them¬ 
selves. 

The name Tayyibiyyah is derived from that of 
Miilili Tayyib, the successor of Miilai'Abdallah in 
the government of the order, and a contemporary 
of Sultan Mfllai Ismail (17tli century). The order 
powerfully as.sisted the latter in his eflbrts to gain 
the throne. The name Tuhamiyyin, apln, comes 
from that of MCilai al-Tahami b. Muhammad 
(t 1715), who won distinction by his reorganization 
of the or<ler. 

From the time when Mulai'Abd al-Salam b. al- 
Khajj al-Arbi '1 Wazzani, a former head of the 
confraternity (t 1894), became a prutof France,^ 
it has in a manner been at the service of that 
country—a circumstance to which, it seems, it 
owes its subseejuent decadence. Its influence in 
Morocco is nowadays Quite inconsiderable, as was 
evident in 1904, when M. Perdicaris was a captive 
in the hands of Kai.siili, and the intervention of 
the Sharifs of Wazzan utterly failed to secure his 
liberation. 'Abd al-Salam liad strong leanings 
towards European culture ; he renounced his 
native wives in order to marry an Englishwoman ; 
lie liked to wear the uniform of a Frenidi general 
of artillery. His successor in command was his 
eldest son, Mfllai al-'Arbi, 

The Tuhamiyyin are found principally at 
Wazzan, where their parent institution is, and in 
N. Morocco ; in the rest of that country the present 
writer has scarcely heard a word alx)ut them. In 
Algeria the Tayyibiyyali are represented mainly 
in Oran ; in the whole country tlieir membership 
has been computed at over 22 , 000 , while they have 
only eight zdu'iyaJis —a fact that speaks well of 
their organization and coliesion. The order has a 
numerous following also in Tuat. 

12, Tiianiyyah. — This Algerian order was 
founded oy Ahma<l b. Muhammad b. al-Mukhtilr al- 
Tijilni, who was born at'Ain Mfldhi, nearLaghuat 
(Alg,), in 1737 and died at Fez in 1815. He was 
a descendant of a devout Moroccan Sharif who 
built the zdwiyah of 'Ain Madhi. The order has 
spread far and wide ; in Africa the majority of its 
members are found in Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, 
Tripoli, the Sudftn, the Congo, and in Adamawa, 
Adrar, and Tuat, with some even in Egypt, and 
it has znwiynhs also in Constantinople, Beirut, 
Medina, Mecca, and Yambo. In Algeria, W’here 
its membership was found recently to be over 
2.5,0U0, with 32 zdwiyahs^ it has been split since 
1875 into two branches—that of 'Ain Madhi and 
that of Temasin (Wadi (fhir). The direct descend¬ 
ants of the founder reside in the zdwiyah of'Ain 
Madhi. The two rival divisions stand quite apart 
from the rest of the Algerian and foreigm ortlers, 
an<l are crippled by their dissensions and (in the 
Temasin branch) by the personal conduct of some 
of their chiefs. The Algerian Tijaniyyah, how¬ 
ever, have all along supported the French ascend¬ 
ancy, and have rendered great service to the 
Government, while, as an aristocratic society of 
liberal outlook, they have shown themselves 
markedly accessible to European influence. 

The case is very different in Morocco, where the 
order, while certainly aristocratic, has assumed a 
narrow national character. Here, indeed, it is to 
be regarded as standing nuite by itself. Its 
central convent is in Fez. Tijaniyyah resident in 
Tafilalt, Gflrara, Tuftt, the French Western Sudan, 
and Senegal are under its control, and apparently 
» On the law of protection cf. the Treaty of Madrid, art. 16. 
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acknowled|?e its spiritual authority. In Morocco 
it recruits its ranks from the Arab {i.e. the Anda- 
lusian-Moonsli) element, which forms the best 
educated and most intelli«,^ent, though the most 
fanatical, stratum of the po{)ulation ; and it lias 
adherents also in the higher commercial class and 
even in court circles. It manifests considerably 
more internal cohesion than the other Moroccan 
orders, and, in virtue of its aristocratic character 
and its wealth, exercises a considerable social 
influence an influence which, as the present writer 
can testify^ is hostile to European civilization. 

The Tijaniyyah of Adrar seem to have made 
notable progress, and their zdwiyah at Shingeti is 
said to have established branches at Walata and 
Kaarta, as also farther West, among the Moors of 
the right bank of the Senegal and in Toro. The 
founder of the order was a man of liberal mind. 
While taking his stand upon the rule of the Khal- 
watiyyah (below, § 34 )~a ceremonial and ascetic 
mysticism—he drew his inspiration chiefly from 
the Shftdhiliyyah (below, § 21 ). His teachings and 
principles are set forth in a work which he com¬ 
posed at Fez between 1798 and 1800, and which is 
commonly called Kiinash^ a corrn})tion of itv /eal 
title Min kulli nashin, ‘ Gathered from Every¬ 
thing,* i.e. a chrestomathy. The prevailing spirit 
of the book is a liberalism seldom met with in 
other orders ; it counsels no macerations, no harsh 
penances, no prolonged retreats, and favours a 
simple ritual; and it presents generally a synthesis 
of temporal and spiritual interests that is conducive 
to broad-mindedness. We quote two cht.'acter- 
istic sayings from the work. 

‘ The law follows the law: all that comes from Oo<I is to be 
held in respect,’ i.e. the law before all thini^s, and tolerance. 

* All that exists is loved by God, and in that love the unbeliever 
(kdjlr) has a place as well as the believer.’ 

13 . Derqawa. — This is a Moroccan order of 
reat importance. It was founded bj" Mulai 
-Arbi al-I)crmawT, who died in 1823 in his own 
zdwiyah of Bu Barih (territory of the Band Zarwal, 
north of Fez, in the dibal). The chief convent of 
the order is situated there. The Derc^awa, who 
adhere to the traditions of the Shadhiliyyah, are 
found in great numbers throughout Morocco. The 
Sekhalliyin, a Sharifian gild at Fez, are connected 
with the order, which is largely rei)re.sented also 
in Algeria (about 9500 members, wdth 10 zdwiyahs, 
nearly all in Oran), in Tuat, in Gilrara, and in the 
Sahara as far south as Timbuctu, while adherents 
are met with in Tunis, Tripoli (cf. Madaniyyah, 
below, § 14 ), Egypt, and Arabia. The Derqawa are 
a mendicant order, and are noted for their ascetic 
practices and for the ahsolute submission w’hich by 
oath they yield to their shaikh. Of all the Muslim 
fraternities the Derqawa perhaps come neare.st to 
the monastic orders of Roman Catholicism. The 
founder’s final counsels to his disciples are as 
follows: 

‘The duties of my brothers shall consist in overcominff their 
passions, and, in performing these duties, they shall seek to 
imitate— 

Our Lord Musa (Moses), in always travelling with a sti^flf; 

Our Lord Abu Rakr, and our Lord 'Umar b. al-KhaVt&b, In 
wearing patched clothes; 

J'afar b. 'Abi ’J’aiib, in celebrating God’s praises by dances 
{raq ^); 

Bu Hariro (Abu Huraira), the Prophet’s secretary, in wearing 
a rosary round the neck ; 

Our Lord 'Isa (.Jesus), in living in solitude and in the desert. 
They shall travel with hare feet, endure hunger, and associate 
only with holy men. They shall avoi<i the society of men 
occupying places of power. They shaU keep themselves from 
falsehood. They shall sleep little, spend their nights In prayer, 
and give alms. They shall tell their shaikh of their more 
serious as well as of their more trivial thoughts, of their 
important actions as well as of the most insignificant. To their 
shaikh they shall tender unresisting submission, and shall at 
all times be in his hands as the corpse in the hands of those 
who wash the dead.’ i 

1 From a text published by L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan. 


This final exhortation has beei. aptly compared 
with Loyola’s ‘perinde ac cada^' ' In Algeria 
and Morocco the Derqawa havt ^ru the whole 
remained lo> al to the spirit of 1 heir founder, 
renouncing nil earthly ambition < nd maintaining 
an abHolute detachment from 'be ^oods of ibis 
world. Still, this attitiuL times shown 

itself capable of developing inf • iticism, nnd in 
both Morocco and Algeria ^ , fjave no\ and 
again taken an active pn‘f i. revolts ri< .irist 
governmental authority. 

The outward appeaiance ot e Derqawa s i,»ost 
:haracteri.stic : a stick or to- i ihe hand, c 'plets 
of huge beads round the neck the body - ivered 
with rags, and frequentlv- a mark of p e-emi- 
nent devotion—the green turban upon e head. 
The tattered and ofleii .x ely foul garb w) -ch they 
aflect has in Morocco earned them the nickname 
of Derhaliyyah (‘wearers of rags’), and explains 
the sarca.stic saying of the {o.lahah (students) of 
the Jihal—‘ ’J'he dog and the Derqawi are one and 
the same.* In Morocco the order seems to have 
lost ground because of its divisions ; it has three 
distinct branches there. 

Itsadheienls are regarded as extreme devotees 
of monotheism. Their founder is said to have 
been .so < onvinced of the divine unity and of the 
unconditional duty of giving glory to God alone 
that he commanded his followers to repeat aloud 
only the first part of the creed (‘No god but 
Alhah’) and to rest satisfied with a merely mental 
aflinnation of the second (‘Mutiammad is His 
Prophet’). 

14 . Madaniyyah. — This is a Tripolitan order 
whicli, though an ufl-shoot from the DerqAwa, has 
come to exhibit a spirit diametrically opposed to 
the teachings of al-^Arbl. It was instituted by a 
Derqftwl named M.uVammad h. Hamzah Z&fiv al- 
Madani, who began to preach c. 1820; about that 
time, too, he founded the zdwiyah of Mezrata, 
which is still the central convent of the new order. 
The development of Sanfisiisrn (cf. l>elow, § 38 ) about 
the beginning of the latter half of the 19th cent, 
arrested that of the Madaniyyah, which would 
have remained stationary but /or the fact that in 
1875 the turn of events brought the head of the 
order, Muliamniad Zftfir, son and successor of b. 
Harnzah, into touch with 'Abd al-y^amld, the 
future sultan of Turkey. From that point the 
order became one of the most vi^jorous in the East, 
and one of the most hostile to European influence. 
With the support of Turkey, it has intermeddled 
on a vast scale with questions of Muslim politics. 
Its sphere of activity has gravitated towards the 
East, and it is now represented mainly in Turkey 
(Constantinople), Syria, and the Hedjaz, while, as 
regards Africa, its members are found in Egypt, 
Tripoli, and Algeria (where it has 1700 adherents 
and two zdwiyahs). 

The doctrine of the order, as formulated by 
Mubamniad Zaflr, classes its members with the 
ecstatic mystics ; they manifest an unusual intens¬ 
ity of religious exaltation. In the statement of 
their regulations ^ drawn up by Muhammad Zafir 
for his disciples he asserts that war upon the 
infidel is a no less imperative duty than the 
ordinary practice of religion. 

15 . Qadiriyyah.—This order is the most widely 
spread and most popular in all Islam ; its domain 
extends from Morocco to Malaysia ; or, to speak 
more precisely, the order has found its way into 
every region into which Islam itself has penetrated. 
It was founded by 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani ([ 7 .V.] 
t 1166), born in Fersia, and buried at Baghdad, 
where also is situated the central convent of the 
order. The Qadiriyyah are noted alike for their 
philanthropic principles and their mystical exalta- 

1 Nur al-Satd (‘The Sparklin^^f Light’), Constantinople, 1886. 
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tion. 'Abd al-yadir practised a boundless cliarity 
ho accorded a peculiar veneration to Sidna Isj 
(‘our Lord Jesus’), and admired his ineasurelesi 
benevolence, thouj'h at the same time he preachei 
and practised a doctrine of mystical ecstasy am 
the extinction of tlie human personality by absorp 
tion in God. 

In Africa, except as regards Egypt, the ordei 
shows little homogeneity. In general, its ineinberi 
have remained faithful to the benevolent ani 
tolerant spirit of the founder, but fanatics ani 
irreconcilable enemies of European civiliza¬ 
tion are found among them. As regard.s th 
Egyptian Sildan, the Mahdi of Khartum and hi: 
troops belonged to the Qadiriyyah, while in the 
immense region of the Western Siidan thesuprem< 
head of the order there, the famous Shaikh Ma-al 
’AinIn-al-Shingeti—a spiritual potentate of luosi 
extensive sway—who sometimes resides at Shinget 
in Adrar, and sometimes to the south of Sagiat ai 
^amra, and has at present great influence in 
Morocco, is a determined antagonist of ErencI 
activity in these various countries. The Qadiriyyali 
are specially numerous in 'Funis and Morocco ; ir 
the whole of Africa, according to a recent return, 
they numbered 24,000 (of whom 2600 were women), 
with 33 zawiyahs'. 

16. Bii 'Aliyyah.—This Tunisian order, an off¬ 
shoot from the Qfidiriyyah, and found only in 
Tunis and the province of Constantine (Alg.), was 
instituted by liQ 'All, whose tomb, as also the 
chief monastery of the order, is at Nefta (Tunis). 
'Fhe members engage in practices similar to those 
of the Tsawiyyah. 

17 . Bakkaiyyah.—This order, belonging to the 
Western Sildan, 'and related to the Qadiriyyah, 
was founded by'Umar b. Sidi A^lmad al-Bakkai, 
c. 1552-53. Its central monastery is in Timbuctu, 
and it is represented also in Tuat, in Adrar, and 
among the 'Fuaregs. 

18 . 'Arusiyyah, or Salamiyyah. — This is a 
Tunisian orJer, founded by Abil'l-'Abb5s A(imad 
b. al-'Arus, who died in Tunis in 1460. The name 
Salamiyyah comes from the celebrated 'Abd al- 
Sal&m al-Asmar, who reorganized the order c. 1796, 
and gave it the thaumaturgic character that it 
bears to-day. It is connected with the Qadiriyyah, 
and its typical features are a highly emotional 
mysticism and performances similar to those of 
the 'Isawiyyah—frantic dancing, walking through 
flames, swallowing fire, etc. The order is well 
represented in Tunis, and especially in Tripoli, 
while in Algeria it can hardly claim 100 members 
(all in the extreme east of Constantine); a few are 
found also in Mecca and Medina. 

19 . Sa'adiyyah.—This is an Asiatic order, 
founded in the I3th cent, by Sa'ad al-Din al-Jabani 
of Darnasc.us, and now represented both in Asia 
and in Africa. Its Egyptian branch was at the 
zenith of its prestige in the 17th cent., and at the 
present day that group, together with a body of 
adherents in the Sudan, forms the leading rami¬ 
fication of the order. Another section is found in 
Syria, while members are also met with in the 
Hedjaz. The Sa’adiyyah are an ecstatic order ; 
they are allied with the Rifa iyyah, which have a 
regular, as w'ell as a dissident, branch in Egypt, 
and wliich sprang from the Qadiriyyah in tlie 
12 th century. 

20 . Badawiyyah Ahmadiyyah.—This Egyptian 
order is connected both with the Qadiriyyah and 
with the Hifaiyyah, and was founded by Ahmad 
al-Badawi, who died in 1276 at Tantah in Egypt. 
He was a scion of a Sluirifian family belonging 
originally to the Hedjftz, but afterwards resident 
•it Eez. Ahmad had gone from Morocco to Egypt, 
and settled at Tantah, where the chief convent of 
the order still is. The order is now split into 


three independent branches, found chiefly in 
Egypt and the Sudan, while it has also members in 
the Hedjaz and in Syria. Legend ascribes to its 
founder the gift of working miracles, and in 
particular the power of making barren women bear 
children—hence the licentious orgies which take 
place round the saint’s tomb on his festival day. 

21 . Shadhiliyyah. — This African order — or 
theological school, rather—was founded by AbQ’l 
Ua.san b. 'Ab<l al-Jabbar al-Shadhili, who Mas 
born, as some report, in Morocco, or, according to 
others, in Tunis, in 1196-97. He was a pupil of 
the renowned 'Abd al-Sal&m b. Mashish (f 1227-28), 
a Moroccan disciple of Sha'aib Abu Madian al- 
Andalusi, a native of Seville, who died at Tlemsen 
in 1197-98. This Abu Madian had travelled in 
the East, where he had become one of the personal 
followers of the famous 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jilftni 
(cf. above, § 15 ). Al-Shadhili settled at length in 
Egypt. At the outset he engaged in ascetic 
practices, but afterwards devoted himself en¬ 
tirely to teaching. He gained an extraordinary 
reputation and was highly venerated. The uni¬ 
versity of al-Azhar drew its inspiration exclusively 
from his teaching, which it dis.seminated through¬ 
out the Muslim world. 

Al-Sh&dhili impose«l no distinctive rule or ritual 
upon his disciples, so that, having had no other 
l)ond of union than the dominating influence of his 
teaching, they found themselves at his death 
(12,58) without a leader. This resulted in the 
formation of various groups among his disciples, 
and of a considerable number of orders animated 
by his spirit. Of a proper organization there is 
but little in the order, which is above all a mystical 
fellowship, its main characteristics being a pure 
spiritualism, an ideal elevation of thought and 
feeling, absolute consecration to God, the voluntary 
merging of one’s being in God, moral purification, 
)ra 3 er at all times, in all places, and under all 
londitions, and an ecstatic mysticism springing out 
)f fervid love to God. This high-wrought mysti- 
ism, impelling the disciple to lose himself in the 
ivine, Mas regarded by al-Shadhili as inconsisUmt 
-vith all fanaticism and intolerance, and it certainly 
jears the stamp of a genuine spiritual catholicity. 

At the present day the Shadliiliyyah form not so 
much an organized order as a school of doctrine 
maintained oy numerous orders and taught in 
lumerous zdwiyahs. The most genuine rej)resenta- 
-ives of al-Shftdhili’s teaching are now those 
eligious a.s.sociations which, while untrammelled 
)y any proner constitution, make a MatcliMord of 
Tie masters name, and it is these—independent 
dwiyahs — which most faithfully reflect the 
irimitive community. We find them scattered 
hroughout the M’hole of N. Africa, more parti- 
lularly in Algeria (where there are over 14,000 
.dherents), Tunis, and Tripoli; also in the Hedjaz, 
lyria, ami Turkey—countries in which they play 
n important rdle. 

The following twelve orders ( 22 - 33 ) are of 
hadhiliyyan origin. 

22 . Habibiyyah.—This Moroccan order, men- 
ioned by L. liinn, was founded by Abniad b. al- 
Habib al-Lamit (t 1752-53), a native of Tafilalt. 
We have little definite information regarding it. 
ts membership, confined to Tafilalt (in which 
Tands the chief monastery) and the province of 
)ran (Alg.), is very small, and the order is .said to 
}e animated by a tolerant and unworldly sr)irit. 

2 ^ Wafaiyyah (Ufaiyyah).—The Waiaiyyah, 
i E^ptian order, was founded in the 14th cent. 
y the Wafa, a Sharlfian family belonging to 
.gypt; its first chief was Muhammad Wafa, and 
b lias survived to the present day under the control 
f the same family. 
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24 . Na?inyyah.--This Moroccan order, now of 
diminished iniportance, was founded in the 17th 
cent, by Mubaniinad b. NAair al-Drai (t 1669), 
who claimed Abmad b, Yaauf (f 1524-25) as his 
spiritual master. The chief convent of the order 
and the founder’s tomb are at Tania^rut (Wadi 
Draa), the headquarters of the hrotlierhood. The 
mem bers are found mainly in the aoutli of Morocco ; 
outside that country a very few are met with in 
Algeria and Tunis. 

Shaikhiyyah.—The Sliaikbiyyab, or Ulad 
Sidi al-Sliaikb, belonging to the Sahara, and 
holding to the doctrinal standpoint of the Sha- 
dliiliyyali, are not so much a religious order as 
an aristocratic caste of a political and religious 
character. Tlieir founder was 'Abd al-Qadir b. 
Mubammad, afterwards styled Sidi Shaikh (i 1615), 
a great feudal lord who had once been a munaddam 
among the Shildhiliyyah. He erected at al-Abiod 
the lirst of the (citadels) now found in the 
Sahara, and exercised a .strong moral and religious 
authority in tliat region. 

The Shaikhiyyah are located principally in the 
south of Oran, in TuAt, Tidikalt, and Ourara. 
In Morocco, where a few are met with at Talilalt 
and round the oasis of Figig, their inlluence is 
inconsiderable; they are here regarded as hostile 
to Europeans. In the main, feudal, family, and 
marabout influences prevail so largely among 
them that the bond of connexion between them 
and the Shadhiliyyah is now very loose. 

26. Karza^iyyah.—This Saharan order, found 
in S. Morocco and S. Oran, was instituted by 
.Sharif Ahmad b. Nusa (t 1608), who beb nged to 
Karzftz, an oasis to tlie south-east of the Figig, 
and taught the doctrines of the ShAdhiliyyah. 
The members are noted for works of benevolence, 
and the zdwiyah of the founder at Karzaz is still a 
refuge for the poor, and, in times of adversity or 
o[)pression, for residents of the neighbouring 
qsur. 

TTj, Ziyaniyyah.—This also is a Saharan order 
noted for philanthropy ; it was fouinled by Mulai 
b. Bu Ziyan (f 1733), who belonged to a Sharitian 
family resident in the Wadi Dra'a. The saint’s 
tomb is at Kenatsa., between Talilalt and the oasis 
of Figig, and there too is situated the central 
convent of the order. The Ziyaniyyah are found 
mainly in S. Morocco, Tafilalt, Figi^, Tuat,G5rara, 
and the province of Oran ; in Algeria, according to 
a recent computation, they numbered over SUCK). 
They adhere to the doctrines of the Sh&dhiliyyah. 
They act as conductors of caravans, and in the 
Sahara jirotect them against robbers and brigands. 
The oraor has always shown itself well-disposed 
towards French people and the colonial administra¬ 
tion. 

28 . Hansaliyyah. —This Moroccan order was 
founded by b. YCisuf al-Hansali (t 1702), who, as 
his name indicates, belonged to the Hansala, a 
section of the HanI Mtir, a tribe living in a district 
to the south of Fez.* Formerly the order held a 
position of great influence in Morocco, but it is 
now almost extinct there; in Algeria it numbers 
more than 4000 members, belonging to the provint^ 
of Constantine (thezatcfyaA of Shettaba); and it is 
represented also in Tunis. Its adherents are noted 
for works of charity. 

29 . Zarruqiyyah.—The Zarrdqiyyah, a Moroccan 
order, was lounded by Abu’l-’AubAs Abmad al- 
ZarrQqi (t 1494), who belonged to the Beranes, a 
tribe settled near Fez. In Morocco the order is 
dying out. but in Alpria it has about 2700 
mem^rs, with a zdioiyah at Berruaghia. 

JazQiiyyah.—This Moroccan order has almosi 
ceased to exist as an organized community in 
Morocco, although the doctrines of its founder arc 
still taught at Fez. lU founder was Abu ’Abtl 


Ilah Muhammad al-Jazuli (f c. 1465), a native of 
azula in Sus, and the author of a famous work 
mtitled Dalail al-JJfairat (‘ The Best Arguments’), 
in which are based the teachings of the dazu- 
iyyah. 

31 . Yusuflyyah.—This is an Algerian order, 
'ounded by Abmad b. YQsuf, a native of Morocco 
u —more probably, as some hold—of Oran. This 
elebrateti visionary [majzLib)^ to whom are as- 
:ribed numerous proverbs and ei)igrams, died in 
524-25 and was buried in Miliana (Algiers). 
I'liere are few traces of the order in Morocco, but 
n Algeria there is at Tint, in the extreme south 
if Oran, a zdwiyah founded by Muhammad b. 
Milud (t 1877), a descendant of b. Yhsuf, which 
tan still claim some 1560 members. The order has 
ittle influence in Algeria, but has all along 
jiamtained excellent rtflations with the French 
lutliorities, 

32 . Ghaziyyah.—The* (Jhfl,ziy;yah, a Moroccan 
)rder, founded c. 1526 by Abu i I,Ias;ln al-Qasim 
il'dliazi, is of fet*Lle growth, has a very limited 
i\))ansion in the Wadi DrA'a, and possesses a 
zdn lijith at h*ez. 

33 . Shabbiyyah.—The Shabbiyyah is a 'runisian 
order, found<'<l in the 17th cent, by Ahmad b. 
Makhlut, a descendant of Muhammad b. Na^ir 
al-Drai, thelounderof theNaj^iriyyah(above, § 24 ). 
This b. Makhluf had been sent to Tunis to extend 

he operations of the latter order, and had settled 
at Shabba, between Sfax and Sus; hence the 
name l>orne by his followers. The actual organ¬ 
izer of the order was Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Hatif. 

It is found in Tunis, and also in Algiers (Aur 6 s), 
where it has about 1500 members. 

34 . Khalwatiyyah.—This Asiatic group, the 
name of which is ultimately derived from the 
term khtiliva, ‘ retreat,’ ‘ solitude,’ is a school rather 
than an order, and goes back to the philosophical 
school founded by the Bersian thinker Abu’l- 
Qasim al-Junaidi (t 910-11), but its actual (or 
at least its eponymous) founder was 'Umar al- 
Khalwati (t 1397-98), also a Persian. At the out¬ 
set the order had no graded organization, and in 
Asia, Mdiere its expansion was on a great scale, it 
soon broke up into various groups—independent 
and local branches. In Africa, about the end of 
the 17 th cent., they formed for a time a religious 
association in the true sense ; but there too, though 
the order made less rapid progress, it soon fell 
apart into divergent and independent branches or 
groups. The teaching of the Khalwatiyyah began 
to taKe root in Egypt ns early as the 15tn century. 
At the end of the 17th a Syrian Khalwati called 
Mustafa al-Baqri, a professor in the university of 
al-Azhar in Cairo, endeavoured to incorporate the 
members of the order in Egypt, and the united 
body, having grown considerably in numbers, 
assumed the name Baqriyyah, to distinguish them 
from other Khalwatiyyah. This new organiza¬ 
tion, however, did not last long, for at the death 
of al-Baqri (1709) three fresh groups detached 
themselves from it, viz. the Khafnawiyyah, the 
Sharqawiyyah, and the Sammaniyyah. Further 
disruptions took place, giving rise to other inde¬ 
pendent branches and zawiyahs^ bo that, as 
indicated above, the Khalw&tiyyah do not so much 
form an order as represent a tyjpe of doctrine. 
They nevertheless exercise great innuence in social 
life. They are ascetics, and mystics of a most 
fervid stamp ; they have recourse to the retreat 
and the austerities which it involves ; they engage 
in iterative prayers—repetitions of formulae, names 
of God, etc.—sometimes continued for five or six 
consecutive hours. This intense religious fervour 
has often excited the members to fanatical out¬ 
breaks end, as in Egypt, the Egyptian Sfiddn, etc.. 
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brought them into conflict with the authorities, 
both Muslinj ftnd Christinn. Like some other 
orders (cf. §§ IS, 35. and 39 ), they admit women as 
members. . . 

35 . Rahmaniyyah. — The Kabmaniyyah is an 
Algerian order, found chiefly in Constantine, and 
elsewhere only in Tunis. It sprang from the 
Khalwatiyyah, and resembles them in doctrine, 
practice, and lack of cohesion. It was instituted 
by Mu(iammad b. 'Abdarraiiman Bd Qubrain 
(t 1793-94), who belonged to the Kabyle trilie of the 
Alt Small; his surname, Bu Qubrain (‘with the 
two tombs’), goes back to the legend according to 
which his bod^ w'as divided into two parts, buried 
respectively in Kabylia and at Hamma near 
Algiers. It is a most popular and influential order 
in Algeria, where it played the leading part in tlie 
great insurrection of IHTl ; its membership here is 
156,000 (including 13,000 women), with 177 zawi‘ 
yahsy and comprises several independent groups. 
Like all other oflshoots of the Khalwatiyyah, it is 
marked by a want of cohesion, of discipline, and 
of centralized control. 

36 . Emirghaniyyah.—This is an Oriental order, 
known also as the Mirghanlyyah or Marghaiiia, 
founded by Muhammad 'Utliman al-Emir (ihani, 
who was born in 1793 at Salamat near TaVf in the 
lledjaz, and died at Taif in 1853. He joined the 
then brilliant school of Ahmad b. Idris, a native of 
Fez, who taught at Mecca from 1797 till 1833. At 
the death of the latter, in 1837, Emir Ghani’s 
standing among the Idrisiyyah enabled him to 
compete successfully with Shaikh fSanii.si for the 
leadership of that body. Presently, how'ever, he 
began to modify the rule of Ahmad, and then 
founded the order that bears his own name. 
When he died, disseuhions and rivalries divided 
his followers into isolated .sections and local 
branches. The order has a considerable expansion 
in Arabia, throughout the basin of the Red Sea, 
and in the Egyptian Sudan. 

By the founder himself the order was named al- 
Khatemia, * the sealing ’; hence the title Serr al- 
Kbilttem, ‘ the secret of the seal,’ given to his son 
Muhammad, who became the head of the con¬ 
fraternity. It is a mystical and ec.static order, and 
from the first—even in its very origin—it assumed 
a political attitude hostile to the Sanfi.siyyah 
<§ 38 ). It was closely involved in the Malulistic 
movement. In the Sudan it has shown itself dis¬ 
tinctly favourable to the Anglo-Egyptian govern¬ 
ment. The French traveller Bonnel de M 6 zi 6 res, 
when on a mission to the fciudiln in 1905-06, spoke 
of the order a.s entirely in the hands of tlie English, 
and this connexion has lowered its prestige both in 
the Sodan and in the Hedjaz. A religious order 
that allies itself too openly with Europeans inevi¬ 
tably diminishes its influence among Muslims (cf. 
above, §§ ii and 12 ). 

37 , Naqshbandiyyah.—An Oriental order, one 
of the most important in I.slftm, the Naq^shbandiy- 
yah has the largest membership of any in Central 
Asia. Its characteristics are contemplative mysti¬ 
cism and ecstatic ritualism ; and, by reason of the 
varied and flexible forms of the mysticism which 
it inculcates, the purity of life for which its 
votaries are noted, and the supernatural powers 
ascribed to them, its influence is indeed great. It 
was founded atBukliara byal-KhwajaliMubammad 
Bahftal-Dln| (t 1390), an eclectic reformer (com¬ 
bining Sunnite orthodoxy, Shi'ism, and Isma'ilian 
teachings). Etymologically the name Naqshband 
refers to the mystical delineations of the celestial 
life taken by Bahfi. al-Din from the philosophical 
theories of the Isma’iliyyah Batheniyyah (‘interior 
Isjua'ilians,’i.e. those practising internal medita¬ 
tion both ecstatic and con tern inative). In Africa 
1 See viii. ssaf. | 


the order has only one zclwiyrrA, which draws its 
members exclusively from the Turkish element of 
the population. 

38 . Sanusiyyah.—The Sanasiyvah, an Algerian 
order, was founded in 1835 by Shaikh Si Mubammad 
b. Si 'Ali ’l-Sanusi (t 1859), who belonged to the 
vicinity of Mostaganem, and claimed to be the 
Mahdi. The chief monastery was for a long time 
at Jarabflb (Jaghbub) in Tripoli, but has been 
removed to the oasis of Kutra in the Libyan 
Desert. The order has a great influence in Tripoli 
and in part of the Eastern Sudan; it has a firm 
footing also in Egypt and esi>ecially in Arabia ; 
but its following is very small in Algeria (under 
lOOO meinbers), JVIorocco, and the districts to the 
south of tliese countries. The founder claimed to 
be a reformer of Islam, one who w’ould restore the 
)rimitive purity of morals according to the Qur an ; 
le also maintained that he formed the synthesis of 
all the other orders, esi)ecially in their my.stical 
aspects. The order of the Sanusiyyah has nothing 
like the vast influence and the fanatically anti- 
Christian and anti-European character that have 
been ascribed to it. Its attitude to Europeans is 
friendly or ho.stilo according to locality and cir- 
cum.stances; but it slmuld be noted that al- 
Mahdi, the eldest son of SanQsi, and his successor 
as head of the order, took up a position of direct 
antagonism as the Maluli of Khartum. 

39 . Heddawa. —This Moroccan order was first 
made known to Europeans by Auguste Mouliliras.^ 
Its founder was Sidi ileddi, who lived in the 13th 
cent., and was a contemporary and an admirer of 
Mulai *Abd al- 8 alam b. Mesliish, the great saint 
of the Jibal ; his tomb is at Tagzirth, among the 
Beni *Arus in the Jibal, and there too stands the 
cliief monastery of the order. The di.strict in 
which he settled and had a zdwiyah built is now 
called Uta(‘plain ’) Sidi Ileddi, and the fish of the 
stream that traver.ses the di.strict have since 
ranked as .sacred, d'he Heddawa (pi. of Heddawi) 
are a mendicant order of the lowest type, and have 
a most rejjulsive appearance. They are clothed in 
rags and go bare-headed, with the staff in their 
hand and the chaplet round their neck ; they are 
a byword for filthiness, and are said to live 
in promiscuity; they admit women into their 
membershii). They like to have animals, especi¬ 
ally cats, aoout them ; and they are great smoKcrs 
of Kif (shredded hemp). Though few in number, 
they are spread over an extensive district. All 
our information regarding them tends to show that 
they form an antinomian order. 

40 . Mbuoniin.—The Mbuoniin, a little known 
Moroccan order, first noted by Jules Erckmann,* 
was founded by a devout man named 'Abdallah 
'All, al.so called Mbuono (Bfl Ndh), a native of the 
Wadi lira a, in w hich (at Tamagrut) his tomb is 
also situated. The central convent of the order is 
in Tafilalt, and there was recently at Marrakesh a 
community of Mbuoniin numbering about 200 . 
The members—they seem to be relatively few— 
wear as a badge a white cap of knitted wool. 

Litkraturk.—O f works dealing with the subject as a whole 
there are few, but monographs devoted to particular orders 
are constantly appearing. Of the former class we cite here 
only those that may claim to be of scientific or documentary 
value: L. Rinn, MaralxnUt et Khoxian: Etude surV Islam en 


a map showing the geographical sphere of the orders—Algeria 
Africa, Asia, and Knropean Turkey), do. 1897 ; A. Le Chatelier 
L’Islam dans VAJri(jue occidentale, Paris, 1899; E. Doutti’ 
UIslam alg^rien en ran WOO, Algiers, 1900 ; valuable informal 
tion is supplied by A. Le Chatelier, Les Coi\frMt>8 xnxmilmanet 
du mdjaz, Paris, 1887, which gives a deUiled bibliography of 
the subject down to 1887. £ MONTET 


1 Le Maroc inconnu, Paris, 1895-09. 
3 Le Maroc moderne, Paris, 1885. 




REMORSE 


RHMORSH. In its most general sense remorse 
denotes poignant sorrow for tlie miserable condi¬ 
tion of oneself or of another, whether that involves 
personal responsibility or is merely due to circum¬ 
stances. Writers of the 16th and 17th centuries 
often use it for ‘pity’ or ‘com))assion,’ and this 
meaning survives in the negative form ‘remorse¬ 
less. But in modern usage remorse means exclu¬ 
sively the intense feeling of grief or compunction 
for one s own acts and their consequences, as they 
afl’ect oneself and others. It therefore implies 
responsibility and guilt and culminates in despair 
over acts that are irretrievable and a condition 
that is irremediable. 

i. As a psychological phenomenon,—Remorse 
is an emotion. Although predominantly a very 
acute feeling of pain, it is also a complex mental 
state that can emerge only at the conceptual and 
self-conscious stage of mental development. 

William James propounded a theory that, if we 
abstract from any emotion ‘all feelings of its 
bodily symptoms,’ nothing would be left, which is 
an exaggeration of the fact that l>odily states are a 
necessary element in all emotion, though not the 
whole of any emotion. Moreover, they do not 
enter so largely into remorse as into eimjtions like 
anger and fear, which James aiialyzed, and that 
because it is a calm and deep, but none the less 
intense, rather than a violent, emotion. 

It is deacribed as havinjj *a certain positive colouriiiff, in 
which ortfanic sensations, notably in the throat and dijjestive 
tracts, are prominent. There is also a certain settiri}? of the 
muscles of throat and brow. The “g'navsirig” of remorse, by 
which it ot!cu]>ie8 consciousness and torments, see is to arise 
from these sensations.* i 

As a [lersi.stent mood it would undoubtedly change 
the entile tone of the visceral organs as well as the 
facial expression. 

Remorse is to be distinguished fror.-i a general 
emotional mood, because it has a unique character 
of its own and involves some idea of the self and a 
judgment upon the self. It is a feeling of strife 
within the self, or of an irreparable breach between 
the ideal self that might have been and the actual 
self whose act has produced the conflict. But the 
feeling arises jiartly from a judgment of the differ¬ 
ence between the two and ot the inferiority of the 
actual self, but still more from a repre.s.sion and a 

aralysis of the active side of consciousness. G. F. 

tout traces the feeling quality in all emotions to 
‘occurrences which powerfully thwart or further 
pre-existing conative tendencies.’* Remorse is an 
apt illustration of this principle, becau.se, while it 
is ‘ perhaps the very worst quality that can belong 
to Buttering,’* it is the emotion that exercises the 
most deadening influence upon life. 

* In it there is a collision between what we have actually done 
and what we now desire that we should have done. Thus in 
reflection on our past self, the free course of our present ideal 
activity is crushed and repressed by the memory of our actual 
behaviour.’** 

But, as the developed self is conditioned by 
other selve.s, so are its emotions. There may be 
remorse for wrong done which apparently atiecta 
only ourselves, but it is more general and intense 
in re.spect of wrongs done to others, because the 
free intercourse of ourselves with other selves, 
whether God or men, is thereby re.stricted or 
stopped. Yet it always includes the utter misery 
and hopelessness of our own condition. Despair is 
always an element in it. 

2 . As an ethical quality.—It is obvious therefore 
that remorse is a moral feeling. It involves free 
agency and responsibility. One feels grief for 
misfortunes, regret for mistakes, remorse for sins, 
for acts which one has freely caused and ought to 

^ DPhP ii. 463 f. ^ A Manual of Psychology^, p. 806. 

« A. Bain, The Emotions and the Will, London, 1859, p. 136. 

4 Stout, Analytic Psychology, il. 279. 


have prevented. It is a painful conflict hetwiMMi 
the ideal and the actual self, and it has been held 
to be the most original element of our mural 
nature. It is the most elementary form of that 
which diflerentiates between moral and non-moral 
nature. It is the root and beginning of the moral 
faculty. 

Darwin, in his account of the rise of morality, 
almost identifie.s renior.^e with conscience. 

* When past and weaker impressions are judjfcd Ijv the evei;- 
endunn^f social instincts . . . [man) will then feel remorse, 
repentance, rcffret or shame. . . . He uill consequenrly resolve 
more or less firmly to act differently for the future ; and this ie 
conscience.'* 

This is not a very accurate use of terms, and 
Darwin has omitttui the peculiar, unnnalyzable, 
moral quality which pertains both to remorse and 
to conscience. But our view of the ultimate 
nature and source ot iciuorse, whether it be the 
rejiroach of neglet ^e ! self-inlert -;t, or of injured 
society, or of so^iie traiisceudi ntal authority 
insulted, will depend upon our theory of the moral 
ciiterion. whether that he self-interest, or social 
welfare, or stune transcendental ideal. 

Yet it i.i not strictly accurate to identify remorse 
with conscience. It is rather the result of con¬ 
science judging and condemning. While it is 
inseparable from moral judgment, it is peculiarly 
the feeling element that accompanies the reproacn 
of con.science. On the other hand, it cannot be 
reckoned among the virtues or the vices, for it is 
too intimately hound up with the essence of moral 
nature, and with that wliich constitutes and dolines 
right and wrong, virtue and vice. Its value there¬ 
fore as a factor in moral life and in relation to the 
absolute moral ideal depends entirely upon the 
legree of enlightenment in conscience. One man 
tnay feel remorse for that which would afford 
the happiness of an approving conscience to 
another. 

Darwin quotes the case of a savajfc who felt prolonged 
remorse until he went ‘ to a distant tribe to spear a woman to 
satisfy his sense of duty to his wife ’ who had died of disease.^ 

3. Theological significance.—Remorse assumes 
its acutest form and acquires religiou.s significance 
when it is a sense of having violated the law’s of 
God or of having outraged His love, thus in either 
ca.se incurring His w’rath. Its snecific nature is 
then relative to the idea of Got! involved. Re¬ 
morse was a frequent tlieme of the Greek drama, 
and the element of despair is here esjiecially pro¬ 
minent hecau.se the Greek mind was apt to identify 
the divine in the last resort wdth inexorable fate. 
In the o r Cain and Saul are two notable examples 
of unavailing sorrow for sin. In each case there is 
a sense of guilt, a burden of penalty, a conscious¬ 
ness of oomplete and final alienation from God, 
and a paralysis of the spiritual life (Gn 4**’**, 1 S 
28'®'*®). A NT writer also represents Ksau as 
‘rejected (for he found no place of repentance) 
though he sought it diligently with tears* (He 
12^'^); and the first evangelist represents Judas 
Iscariot as having ‘repented himself,’ and, when 
he found repentance useless, ‘ he went away and 
hanged himself’ (Mt 27®*®). 

But in the OT and NT sorrow for sin more 
usually ajipears as repentance {q.v.), because God 
is merciful and forgiving, able and willing to 
reconcile the sinner to Himself, to blot out his 
^uilt, and to open before him a new door of hope. 
Remorse differs from repentance in that, while 
both are sorrow for sin, the former is unavailing 
and irremediable, but the latter is a first step to a 
new life wherein the mistakes and failures of the 
old may be retrieved. In Protestant theolo^’ 
remorse may be either (1) the first stage of convic¬ 
tion for sin, a work of the law unrelieved by the 

1 The Descent qf Man^, London, 1875, pt. 1. ch. Iv. 

2 P. 114 f. 
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liope of the but followed ftt length b 

rer)entanue, f/iith, aii<l just ilication •» *.» 

‘But the law (lotli rat.lwr shew sm, accuKe ami terrify th 
conscienee. declare the wrath of (Jod. and drive to desperation ; 
or (2) a le^o'il conviction of sin associated with per 

inanent unbelief. , , 

‘Remorse for sin does certainly prove that the soul is noi 
dead . . But remorse is not a sanctifying principle; on th- 
contrary, it is an exceedingly dangerous one ; and the soul nia. 
die of it, as truly as the body of acute pain. It often drivei 
men to despair, to frenzied iniquity, and thus to final hardn( 


or neart, - i i. xi 

Such would be the condition of one who felt tliai 
he had committed the sin a^'ainst the Holy Ghos 
or who had fallen from grace beyond recovery (H 


Almost parallel to the difference betw'een remorse 
and repentance is the better-defined distinction in 
liornan Catholic theology between attrition and 
contrition. 

Contrition, the first act in the sacrament of penance, is * 
sorrow of the soul and a detestation of sin commit ted, with the 
determination not to sin again.’ When it is motived by love, 
and when it reconciles man to Ood, it is perfect contrition, and 
is to be distinguished from attrition or imperfect contrition, 
‘which arises from the consiiieration of the heinousness of sin 
or from the fear of hell or of punishment.' This also is ‘a gift 
of God and an impulse of the Holy Ghost, who <ioe8 not as yet 
dwell in the penitent, but only moves him, whereby the peni 
tent being ained, prepares his way unto righteousness.* ^ 


Attrition is not quite the same as remorse, but it 
seems to occupy the same position in the progress 
of the soul from sin to salvation as remorse may do 
when the fear of God and the condemnation of 


the law hold a man under the conviction of sin 


and still in its bondage for a season, though at last 
he may emerge into repentance and faith. But 
Protestant theology would not ascribe to remorse 
such independent efhcacy for salvation as Catholic 
theology does to attrition. Yet remorse does in 
many cases lead to conviction when the revelation 
of the grace of God supervenes.^ 


Literature. —G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology^^ 
London, 1904, bk. iil. dlv. 1, ch. iv., Analytic Psychology, do. 
1896, bk. ii. ch. xil. ; W. James, Varieties of Religious Expfri' 
ence, do. 1902, lects. vi.-x.; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory^, Oxford, 1891, ii. 419-422 ; F. W. Newman, The Soul, 
London, 1905, ch. ii. ; T. M. Lindsay, Mist, of the Reforma' 
tion, Edinburgh, 1906, i. 201, 219, ‘222 ff.; E. D. Starbuck, The 
Psychology of Religion, London, 1899, ch. iv. ; R. Burton, The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Oxford, 1628, pt. iii. sect. iv.; John 
Bunyan, Grace Abounding to the Chi^ of Simiers, I.<ondon, 

T. Kkes. 


RENUNCIATION.—In a sense the entire 
history of ethics mi^ht be said to turn on the 
question of renunciation. Every system has been 
lorced to admit it a.s an element ; it is the amount 
admitted that varies, and this varies enormously. 
Some reduce it to a minimum ; there are others 
that have made it cover the whole ground. At 
the one extreme we have the thoroughgoing forms 
of Hedonism, such as Cyrenaicism and Epicurean¬ 
ism, which, taking the maximum of pleasure for 
the mere individual as the goal, are yet compelled 
to reco^ize that some jneasures must be re¬ 
nounced. And this becaii.se not only do desires 
conflict in the individual himself, but even those 
that are harmonious cannot be satisfled to the full 
in this world. At the other end we have the 
systems of self-denial, of which ^rhaps Buddhism 
might be taken as the type. Here renunciation 
seems pushed to its utmost limits, since the anni¬ 
hilation of all passion and desire is the supreme 
aim. 

It may be a question as to whether this nirvd^a of calm 
goes so far as to imply the death of all consciousness. If so, it 
would raise in an acute form the problem as to how it can be 
good for man to renounce everything, since by the very terms 
of the renunciation there is no longer anything*living to possess 

1 Lutber, Commentary on Galatians, Eng. tr., London. 1880 

p. 12. ^ ! 

3 F. W. Newman, The Soul, p. 129. j 

3 Deereta Concil. Trident, sess. xir. cap. iv. ! 

* E. D. Starbuck, The Psychology qf Religion, p. 82. i 


a good. This might perhaps be answered by holding that con¬ 
scious existence was intrinsically so miserable that the only 
‘good ’ that could he hoped for was the absence of ‘ had.' And 
this, it would appear, would be the answer of Schopenhauer 
and* of von llartinarm, the modern preachers of asceticisin 
based on pessimism. 

Between these two extremes lie the systems of 
the world. Greek ethics kent always in view the 
conception of a fundamental harmony as at least 
conceivable. Socrates and Plato demanded renun¬ 
ciation only of tho.se illusory pleasures which an 
enlightened man would recognize as not what he 
realFy wanted. Aristotle, in admitting the pos¬ 
sibility of utter self-sacrifice—say, death in battle 
without the hope of immortality—practically ad¬ 
mits that a man may willingly ^nve up what is most 
worth having from a purely individual point of view 
for tlie sake of serving otliers. This clash between 
tlie happiness of self and the happiness of others 
was to be felt more keenly as time went on. 
Meanwhile Aristotle was at one with Plato and 
Socrates in conceiving that the vast majority of 
our desires were rea.sonable, and in part at least ^ 
he satisfied. The work of renunciation lay not in 
killing them out, but in taming them and putting 
them to use, since use could he found for them in 
no way at variance with the highe-st good. 

In Stoicism—developed under combined Greek, 
Roman, and Hebrew influences — renunciation 
becomes far more prominent. The mere consciou.s- 
nes.s of duty done was held to be enough to support 
man and give him happinos.s. What came to him 
from without was to he neither desired nor sliunned ; 
he must surrender once for all every clinging to 
the goods of circumstance. A modern parallel may 
‘>e found in the view of Kant that there is nothing 
in the world or out of it ’ absolutely good ‘except 
a Good Will’ {Grundlegung zur Metaphysik aer 
Sitten, sect. 1, init.), and that moral action con¬ 
sists in following the Imperative of Duty without 
regard to personal wishes. 

With Christianity and Christian ethics the 
question enters on a new phase, and becomes ex¬ 
tremely intricate. Tlie definite recognition of the 
principle of love foreshadowed in Stoicism makes 
t irnjiossihle ever again to dissociate entindy an 
ridividuara highest good from that of his fellows ; 

)n the other hand, tlie hope of belief in an ulti¬ 
mate heaven of individual hles.sednes8 prevents 
"enunciation from being the final word. Merely 
selfish pleasures have doubtless to be surrendered, 
hut the compensation will he abundant. It is a 
urther question, and one keenly debated, what 
Jiese selfish pleasures include. Some have ban¬ 
ished all the pleasures of the body and many of 
the mind. This was undoubtedly the view of the 
mediaeval ascetics (see the writings of Bonaventura, 
luhlished by the Fathers of Quaracchi), and it 
7aA to a certain extent repeated by Tolstoi in 
modern times, though it was the doctrine of non- 
esistance rather than of renunciation pure and 
liraple that he made the keynote. All asceticism, 
lowever, seems at variance with the childlike 
pirit beloved of Christ—for no child is ever an 
ascetic—and indeed with the general impression 
which He made on His contemporaries as a man 
who ‘came eating and drinking’ (Mt ID®). 

The pressure and complexity of modem life have 
►rought out further aspects in the problem, 
lany a philanthropist, e.g., must give up pleasures 
i^hicii in themselves he admits to be nigh and 
[esirahle. Is this from his point of view reason- 
.hie? The difficulty of this question does not 
leem to have been fully realized by the older 
itilitarians, such as Bentham and Mill, but the 
ense of it has led the latest exponent of the 
lystem in England, Henry Sidg^ck, to suggest 
,nat a heaven where such sacrifices will be com¬ 
pensated supplies the only means of reconciling 
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the divergences between the good of the one and 
the good of the many, and so completely rationaliz¬ 
ing ethics (see The Methods of EllUrs, bk. iv. 
lib. vi.). Others— c.g., the followers of Auguste 
Comte and Herbert Spencer—are content to re¬ 
nounce the hope of permanent individual hapjd- 
ness altogether, if onlv the perfection of the race 
can be attained. Others, again, have develoi>ed 
what may be called a kind of Neo-Stoicisin. Un¬ 
alloyed good is impossible both for race and for in¬ 
dividual, but sufficient compensation is to be found 
in the glory of an heroic struggle. This view has 
been common in England, finding distinct ex- 
])ression, for instance, in the writings of Huxley 
{e.g.y Evolution and Ethics). But the German 
Nietzsche, by virtue of his genius, might be re¬ 
garded as the leader of the school. He is, how- 
ever, distinguished not only by the e.xultant turn 
he gives to the creed, but by the intense hatred 
he feels for any subordination of the one to the 
many. The best good of life as yet known to him 
lies in the free development of the most splendhl 
and forceful individuals, at whatever cost to the 
ma.sses. In general it may be said that the modern 
attitude is one of ferment over the oucstions : How 
much is man bound to renounce for himself and for 
the race? How much should he insist on chiirning 
for himself or for the race, as a worthy prize 
for life? See also artt. Hkdonism, Cykknaics, 
Epicurkans, Ethics and Morality (Buddhist), 
(Christian), and (Greek), Stoics, Utilitarianism, 
Positivism. 

Litkratcrk.—H. Sidgwick, History o/ Ethics^, Ivondon, 1902, 
The Methods of Ethics'', do. 1907 ; T. H. Green, Prol qomena 
to Ethics, Oxford, 1883; G. Lowes Dickinson, The Meaning 
of Good, London, 11K)7; E. Caird, The Evolxition of Religion, 
Glasgow, 1803; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, rev. ed., 
London, 1809; I. Kant, Werke, Leipzig, 1838. vol. viii., partly 
tr. T. K. Abbott, in Kant’s Theory of Ethics, Ix)ndon, 1873; F. 
Nietzsche, Werke, I.reii)zig, 1895 ff. ; A. Schopenhauer, Die 
Welt als WilU und Vorstellnng'^, Leipzig, 18,59; E. von Hart¬ 
mann, Philosophic des UnttexvxLSsten^, Berlin, 1882; L. Tolstoi, 
My Religion, tr. Huntington Smith, London, lSs9. 

V. Melian Stawell. 

RENUNCIATION (Hindu).-i. The ideal and 
the motive.—To the Hindu the term ‘renuncia¬ 
tion ’ (Skr. sannydsa, sannyas, ‘ lay down,’ ‘ resign, 
esp. to resign tlie world, become a sannydsin, or 
ascetic) ^ conveys a meaning and carries with it an 
obligation very ditferent from the Western idea. 
To the latter renunciation admits of degrees, and 
consists essentially in the surrender of a coveted 
aim or object, the abandonment of a cherished 
wish, or the suppre.ssion of a more or less definitely 
formed ideal of life. It is virtually equivalent to 
self-renunciation, and is conceived in terms of 
selfish purposes or desires which are to be set 
aside ; it is the opposite of altruism, and implies 
no cessation of activities, but their diversion into 
new channels. Seldom if ever does it connote to 
the Western mind the abandonment of all for a 
life reduced to its simplest terms. The Hindu 
conception of renunciation is in almost every 
respect contrasted with this. Sannyasa is thr 
casting off, the abandonment, not of self but o 
all that is other than self; and the sannydsin 
renounces home and friends together with all that 
to Western thought makes existence desirable 
and engages himself to a life of absolute destitu 
tion of all possessions, that, undisturbed by worldly 
conditions or claims, he may cultivate communion 
with God. To break all the ties that bind to thi.'- 
world, to withdraw as far as possible from al 
worldly association and intercourse, to be depen 
dent for daily support upon the charity of others 
—a charity in India never withheld—that no inter 
mption may be offered by worldly cares ot 
interests to meditation and the concentration o 
all thought and desire upon God, is the avowee 
I S.g.f IdSUft of Mann, vi. 94. 


deal and purpose of the Hindu who adopts the 
fe of reminciation and poverty. 

To a greater degree also than in the West this 
•enunciation is dictated by religiou.s motives, 
’’be mixe<l motives which among Western peoples 
;ad to the renouncing more or less completely of 
lierisbed aims or convictions, often on trivial or 
ven selfish grounds, have no place among the 
'urces which in this particular urge the Hindu 
A) action. Theoretically his sole purpose is to 
secure freedom for himself so that, un tram rallied 
jy worldly ties, he may pursue the one a’jij of 
union with God. The world with its attractions 
and its cares is an obstacle in the way whicli must 
be cast aside {sannyas). This duty is laid upon 
*nm by his religions faith and profession. Benun- 
jiation of the world is not a matter of choice, but 
religious obligation ami ceminand incumbent 
upon all. It would app*!ar, however, no obviously 
mpracticable for an Ciirire conjinunicy to render 
iteral obedience to an injunction ot tins nature 
hat probaldy the aul lior or authors of the codes 
of law did not conceive or intend that the rule 
should be iiniversali)’' observe*!. 

2 . Renunciation in practice.—Tliis ideal of the 
renunciation of the world as a supreme religious 
obligation is *»t very ancient date and origin in 
Irulia. In the oldest literature the figure of the 
hermit or ascetic who has broken through the 
fetters that hind to this world and ha.s adopted a 
solitary and contemplative life is familiar. The 
motives that prompted the withdrawal from 
ordinary life were no doubt various, and in many 
instances not unmixed. The mere de.sire for a li/e 
of ease and irresi)onsibility actuated many, as it 
does at the present day, to seek release from 
burdens and duties that were rightly or wrongly 
felt to he intolerable. In ancient times prohamy 
the religious motive was for the most part at 
least predominant, and the longing for undisturbed 
communion with the divine; hut it is perhaps 
more than doubtful whether so much can oe 
claimed to-day for the great host of devotees and 
ascetics who cross the traveller’s path in every part 
of India. A craving for notoriety and for the 
influence which a reputation for self-denial and 
the practice of the ascetic life gives in India 
prompts some ; with many others it is sheer idle¬ 
ness and a disinclination to take the trouble in¬ 
volved in self-support or the support of kindred and 
rel.atives. The hardships and sutl'eriiigs, however, 
that are voluntarily undergone, the laborious and 
dangerous journeyings to distant shrines, and the 
self-denial involved in the assignment of wealth 
and property to others often prove how sincerely, 
if mistakenly, truth and holiness are sought in a 
life of renunciation of all worldly ties and claims. 
Ill India such a life is and always has been facili¬ 
tated by the generous fertility of the soil and the 
kindly climate, conditions under which bodily 
needs are few, and the simple requirements of a 
contemplative and unemployed mode of existence 
are easily met and satisfied. Moreover, the religi¬ 
ous obligation to give alms to the wandering ascetic 
is never disowned by the Hindu housekeeper ; and 
the sannydsin is always sure of his daily food in 
whatever village he may present himself in the 
course of his wide and varM wanderings. 

The numerous descendants and ofl'shoots of 
Hinduism in later times adopted the ascetic motive 
and ideal. Buddhism in particular enforced the 
duty of renunciation, and extended the practice, 
carrying its doctrine and the enthusiasm for its 
ideal to Egypt and Western lands, where, accord¬ 
ing to some authorities, it was taken over into 
Christian usage and became a recognized feature 
of the Christian ecclc.siastical onler. If so, the 
genealogical descent that traces Western monastic 
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observance to an Ea.'^terri ori^^^in is of great interest. 
Too little, hoAvever, is known of the details of the 
history for a secure verdict to be i)ronounced on 
the extent of the indebtedness of the ^Vest to the 
East for teaching and example in this respect. 
Room must certainly be left for a not inconsider- 
able measure of spontaneity and initiative. 

3 . Conditions and obligations. — Accordingly, 
in theory at least, there is in the Hindu conception 
and practice no middle term or way between an 
unrestricted use and enjoyment of the things of the 
world and complete absUnence. Renunciation is 
of all or of none. Nor is the theory nioditied to any 
considerable extent in practice, as in many Christ¬ 
ian monasteries of the Middle Ages, and as in a 
few instances in some Buddhist countries at the pre¬ 
sent day. Resignation of this or that pleasure or 
distraction, or severance of the one connexion with 
retention of others, has presented no attraction to 
the religious-minded Hindu ; while, on the otlier 
hand, the ease with which a minimum of Ixalily 
wants was satisfied has always, and perhaps incre.as- 
ingly, drawn to the ranks o( the ascetics many who 
were actuated by no higher motive than the crav¬ 
ing for an indolent life free from anxiety and care. 
Or siicli there are not a few in India, of whom 
the hctter-cdass Hindus themselves are ashamed. 

The Indian theory of rcmunciation, morcjover, is 
closely connected with the doctrine and obligation 
of the four tUramas {q.v. ; see also art. ASCETI¬ 
CISM [Hindu], vol. ii. j). 91 f.), the successive stages 
or periods of life tliroiigh which, theoretically at 
least, every Hindu must pass from his early years 
to death. Here again the theoretical conditions 
and demands were greatly modilied in practice ; 
and in particular no restriction was jdaced upon 
the adoption of a life of abstinence and renuncia¬ 
tion at any age, even the most youthful. 'I’he 
order of the dsranins was essential and invariable, 
that of the xnnnydsin closing tlie series as the 
most exalted and relined. It was not necessary, 
however, to have reached an advanced age before 
renouncing the world. At any jicri^sl it was ad- 
mi.s.sihle at will to withdraw from worldly pursnit.s, 
abbreviating or omitting altogether the preceding 
stages, and assuming evim in early youth vows of 
unworldliness and poverty. Instances of return 


busy crowd. An increasing number, however, 
endeavour to find that satisfaction in altruistic, 
service in the world rather than in selfish aloof¬ 
ness. More or less consciously they have been 
influenced by Christian example and propaganda, 
by scientific and medical doctrines taught in the 
schools of the importance and interests of the body, 
by the emphasis laid upon hygiene and the obli¬ 
gations of social service. The example and initia¬ 
tive also of British officers and civil servants, 
and of professors in the colleges and schools, have 
counted for much. For the most part it is the 
members of the higher classes and castes whose 
conceptions of <luty and of life have been thu-s 
transformed. The modes of living and the ideals 
of good of the middle and low er classes liave under¬ 
gone little change, and the convictions of the great 
majority of the Indian peoples wdth regard to the 
duty and efficacy of entire renunciation of the world 
remain the same; these, however, have neither time 
nor inclination to put into practice what is for the 
most part a dimly realized obligation of their re¬ 
ligious faith. It IS among the leaders of the i)eople, 
present and future, the intellectual and leisured 
classes, that a new ideal has been created, and to 
many of them renunciation has come to mean renun¬ 
ciation of self and evil, that the good may be pur¬ 
sued notout of but in tbewoild and for its benefit. 

The motives that under these changed circum¬ 
stances urge to a new renunciation and to real 
altruistic service are not always unmixed. In 
some iustan(!es at least, perhaps in many, livalry 
with Christian methods and institutions, distru.st of 
the intentions or disinterestedness of Christian 
activities, or emulation of British achievements and 
succe.ss in the amelioration of the lot of the common 
jeople has aroused a spirit of ant/igonism w'hich 
las found expression in opposition. Moreover, 
it is by no means Christijin converts alone or 
those who have avowM'dly submitted tlioinselves to 
Chiistian inlinence that have proved tims caj)ahle 
of the higliest forms of self-iennnciation. It may 
be that in all in.^tances there has been the inspi¬ 
ration, indirect and unacknowledged, of Cliri.sf- 
ian example. Notably, how’cver, the mernbei’a of 
the BrAlima Saniaj, of the Arya Samaj, and of 
other native sects and Churches have not con lined 


to a worldly life aj)near always to have been rare, 
On the otlier hand, recent history afi'ords many 
examples uf men of eminent piety and sincerity 
who at tlie clo.se of an honourahle career have 
renounced the w'orld, and, abandoning house and 
home, have given uver their remaining years to a 
life of severe and self-imposed re.striction.s, to 
meditation and solitary communion with (iod. To 
a high-minded and devoted Indian gentleman of 
this class, SwAriii Sri Saddidananda-Sarasvati, 
formerly iiriine minister of the Native State of 
Bhaunagar, Monier-William.s makes referenc.e in 
the prefcice to his Ih'dhnKtnism and IlinduisnC 
(p. xxi ; see also fronti.s|)iece); and the late De- 
bendra Nath Tagore miglit be cited jus an example 
of the .same gentle and self-denying spirit. Those, 
however, wdio adopt the ascetic life from mere 
idleness and a shrinking from responsibility and 
w’ork are an undoubted loss and burden and even 
a source of danger to their country. 

4. Effect of European teaching and example.— 
In this respect as in so many others the Hindu 
conception has been profoundly modified by the 
impact of Western and European teaching and 
example. It is perhaps not true that to any iin- 
portant extent the ancient ideal has been lowered 
or changed. In theory at least it i.s still recognized 
as best that a man should abandon the world, 
and seek his own salvation and the satisfaction of 
his spiritual cravings in a life of meditation, 
severed from his people and the pursuits of the 


tlicm.selves to mere doctrinal propaganda, but fre¬ 
quently with a self-sacrilice and devotion worthy of 
all iiraise have turned aside from positions of 
worldly ease and emolument to serve their fellow'- 
men, and that for the sake of definite religious 
and communistic aims which W’ere not selfish. 
In the future, therefore, there can bo little doubt 
that the ancient Hindu ideal of renunciation wdll 


more practical and in its present and general issues 
more helpful and beneficent. The earlier concep¬ 
tion, however, is far from having lost its hold upon 
the imagination and afi’ection of the people in 
general, nor, as far as judgment and com[)arison 
are po.ssible, is the number of those who take upon 
themselves the vows of abandonment of the world 
le.ss than in former years. But the practical 
spirit of the age is against them ; and that will 
ultimately prevail, even in India, not without 
regret at the loss of an ideal which, self-seekin*^ 
and unutilitarian as it might be, was not seldom 
productive of saintly character, and at least set 
the example of disregard of mere worldly good 
Litkrature.—A. Barth, The Jlelifjwns qf India^ Kntt tr 
' ondon, 1891 ; P. Deussen, The Religion and Philosophy if 
rulia: the Upamahads, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906 • T A 
il/anner/;, and Ceremonies^oHord] 

► 06 ; M. Moni^-Williams, Brdhmanism and Hinduism* 

’ ^onalaya, do. 1906; 

Cults, Customs, and Superstitions of India"^ 

, Mystics, Ascehes, and Saints 0/ India, do. 1903* 
see alsoartt. Arya Samaj, BrXiima SamIj, Ascxticism (Hindu)’ 
Hinduism, Monasticihm (Hindu). ^ g fiKmcv 
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RENUNCIATION AT BAPTISM. 

Abrenuntio. 


REPENTANCE, —In its broadest sense repent¬ 
ance describes the act of the soul in breaking 
away from its past as a preliminary step to the 
work of ethical reform. In this wide signification 
it is not peculiar to the Jewish or the Christian 
religion ; on the contrary, it is implied in all the 
higher religions and in all systems of morality. 
Man's capacity for repentance is grounded in his 
nature as a moral being. 

‘ We have a capacity,’ says Bishop Butler, *of reflecting upon 
auctions and characters, and making them an object to our 
thought: and on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their being 
virtuous and of good desert; and disapprove others, as vicious 
and of ill desert.^ 1 


It is because man has this power of self-judgment 
that he is also capable of the act of repenting. All 
moral advance takes the form of a breach with the 
past. Hence Socrates, in identifying virtue and 
Knowledge, vice and ignorance, taught that only 
by a preceding conviction of ignorance could a man 
attain to knowledge. Plato held that in every 
man there is a potential faculty by which he can 
distinguish the lesser from the higher good, and 
renounce the former for the sake of the latter. He 
compares this change in the attitude of the soul to 
the turning of the eye from darkness to light. Just 
as tlie light of the sun evokes and strengthens the 
power of bodily vision, so spiritual truth has he 
power to educate man’s faculty of knowledge. 
This is the meaning of the famous allegory of the 
cave.^ A similar line of thouLdit is also mund in 
Buddhism as well as in pre-Buddhistic systems. 

I, The idea and the term.—It is only in Judaism 
and in Christianity that the idea of repentance is 
developed, and is treated not as a merely pre- 
liminaiy step to the higher life but as a permanent 
condition of all spiritualachieveinent. Only within 
these religions, too, are the presuppositions of 
repentance in the deepest sense of the term made 
possible. Belief in a personal God, in the re.ality 
of sin, and in tlie freedom of the will—in the light 
of such principles repentance becomes a funda¬ 
mental virtue and is seen to be at once ethical and 
religious. It lias been recently stated that ‘ the 
idea is peculiarly Jewish, so much so that its 
ethical force is lost in tlie dogma of the atoning 
Christ.’* To this it may be replied that, as a 
matter of historical fact, one of the great motives 
to repentance has been and is a realization of the 
righteousness and the love of God revealed in the 
death of Christ. That death has proved itself to 
be a means of atonement by the very fact that it 
works repentance in him who understands its 
meaning and feels its power; and thus it removes 
the subjective hindrance to peace and forgive¬ 


ness. 

The noun Ushubdh {* repentance’) occurs only in 
post-Biblical Hebrew, but the verbal form shdb is 
common in the OT. The latter word means liter¬ 
ally 'to turn’ or 'to return’ in a physical sen.se. 
Kunning parallel witli this use is the use of the 
word in a spiritual or etliical sense, ‘ to return 
from sin and evil to God or to righteousness.’ In 


this usage the word means not merely to change 
the direction, but to turn right round and face in 
the opposite way (cf. the retrain in Am —‘y®!' 
have ye not returned unto me, saith Jehovah’; 
for other examples «f. Hos 6b Is 1*^ 55"^, Jer 
31 a. aa 307 ^ E^k 13**; the LXX translates nikham 
by pLCTavotiv ; cf. Jer 18®, which should be rendered 
‘I will change my mind or my purpose’ rather 
than ‘ I will repent’). 

1 Dissertation it, 'Of the Nature of Virtue,’ | 1, Works, ed 
W. E. Gladstone, Oxford, 189fl, i. 897 f. , 

» liepublic, vii. 614 f. ® K. Kohler, \nJBx. 877. 


The Nvr, Iliblo has for ^«Taeo«iT« (V'lilff. j>i> dten lain a(ji(e) in 
Mt T- tubu — Ueh. nhubu. For tiie noun /j.raeoiu (Ml 
Syr. Hihle used tfynbutd^tt'«hubnh. In tl. * NT ‘repent*^ 
translates fierai/otu, and ‘ repentnnoc ’ trnn-! s ^erat/ota, but^ 
as will be shown below, these reinierings at- lur from adequate. 
The RV seeks to dilferentiate between fxr rtxyotiy, ‘to rei>ent,’ 
and jaeTa/ueAecr^at, ‘ to regret,’by rendering the latter as a re¬ 
flexive— e.g., ‘Judas repented himself {•Vlt 27^), which should 
rather be rendered. ‘Judas was smi*; » with remorse.' The 
RV makes an exception to this rule in o 78, where fjLtrafxdKoyuu 

is translated by ‘regret.’ Of. Ro 1 , where afitratidKrrros Is 

translated ‘ without repentance.* Amer. RV translates It 
by ‘not repented of.’ The RV wot.'d have done well to call 
attention in a marginal note to the difference In meaning 
between the word ‘repentance’ as commonly fised and the 
Greek word fitravoia. A sati-sfactory version of the NT must 
Include a new translation of a wo < that expresses the initial 
and prevailing idea of Christianity 

2 . Repentance in the jT ,—Two strains of 
tiioiight run throughout tl -i OT religion—the one 
priestly and legalistic, the other prophetic and 
ethical. Modern Judaism inlicrits the double 
tendency. The priestly conception of the relations 
between God and man is embodied in a Bevitical 
sacrilicial system which, in germ, existed from the 
earliest times in Israel. The expiatory element in 
sacrifice was developed into an elaborate system, 
but it laboured under one serious defect—the 
ritualistic and tlie etliical were not clearly dis¬ 
tinguished. Unintentional transgressions ana vari- 
ou.s impurities of a ceremonial character, such as 
leprosy or the toucliing of a dead body, needed an 
expression of repentance in the prescribed sacri¬ 
fices. J'ho main function subserved by the sacri¬ 
ficial system w as to gain for the siifi’erer the divine 
favour or to avert from him the divine wratli (cf. 
Lv 4*^^* 2 S 14'‘®). Hence the notion of repent¬ 

ance suftered through the defects of the prevailing 
notion of sin. Mueli that later Judaism, as well 
as Christianity, condemned as sin M as not deemed 
to be .sin in early Israel ; and vice versa, a deeper 
spiritual view disregards as without moral signifi¬ 
cance many acts wliich were deemed to be oll'ences 
against tlie holiness of God— i.e. against His 
character as One infinitely remote from contact 
with the human and tlie physical. On the other 
hand, it must be allowed that tlie sy.stematizers of 
the post-Kxilic worship believed it to be ‘a very 
important means towards the great end of keeping 
the people of Israel faithful in heart and life to 
God.^* 

The prophetic preaching marks a great advance 
in the conception of sin with a corresponding 
advance in the conception of repentance. For tiui 
prophets sacriliees were secondary to moral obedi¬ 
ence. They cared little about the details of ritual, 
and insisted on the paramount claims of justice, 
truth, and social righteousness (Jer 7**). In a 
word, they were the preachers of ethical and 
social refurn., and they proclaimed the necessity of 
repentance as a necessary prerequi.site to a new 
order of things. Still farther, the call to reiient- 
ance was made in close connexion with the idea of 
judgment. One of their most passionate convic¬ 
tions was belief in the day of Jahwch, on which an 
overwhelming retribution should strike a sinful 
people (Am S*®-*’ Is 2^**' 13»). The call to 

repentance was addressed primarily not to the 
individual but to the nation as a whole. The 
covenant of Jahweh was with Israel conceived as 
a personality with a continuous moral life, and 
therefore responsible alike for its sin and for its 
amendment. The sins charged against Israel were 
in the main social—cruelty to the poor, bribery of 
judges, immorality connected with idolatrous wor¬ 
ship. On these the prophet invoked divine judg¬ 
ment, but the judgment can be turned aside by 
repentance, t.e. by a change of mind leading to a 

1 For a valuable note on the C^lassical, LXX, and NT ue^e of 
these words see Hist, and Linguistic Studies, 2nd ser., Chicago, 
1908. 

2 A. B. Bruce, Apologetics, Edinburgh, 1892, p. 206. 
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change of ( 5 ori(lii(!t. ‘ Seek good, and not evil, 
cries Amos, ‘ tliat ye may live : and so tlie Lord 
the God of hosts, shall be with you, as ye say. 
Hate the evil, and love tlie good, and establish 
judgment in the gate: it may be that the Ix>rd, 
tlie God of Iiosts, will be gracious unto the remnant 
of Joseph ’ (5*^^*)* Hosea through a bitter domestic 
experience had learned the need of repentance 
on the part of Israel. The root sin of Israel was 
disloyalty to God. She had gone after other 
ods and had broken the marriage covenant witl 
ahweh. But, iust as the propliet would not let 
go the woman that he loved, but cared for her and 
through sorrow redeemed her, so he felt that 
Jahweh, who had chosen Israel as His bride, w’ouki 
not give her up, but would win her back by the 
greatness of His grief and His compassion ( 2 ^®). 
Repentance will lead to restoration, and repentance 
comes through a deeper knowledge of God. 

* It is because llosea's doctrine of Ood is so rich, so fair and 
so tender, that his doctrine of repentance is so full and (gracious. 
Here we see the difference between hitu and Amos. Amos had 
also used the phrase with frequency ; again and aj^ain he had 
appealed to tne people to seek (iod and to return to Ood. 
But from Amos it went forth only as a purauinp voice, a voice 
crying in the wilderness. Hosea lets loose behind it a heart, 
plies the people with gracious thoughts of Ood, and brings 
about them, not the voices only, but the atmosphere, of love. 
“I will be as the dew unto Israel," promises the Most High ; 
but He is before His promise. The chapters of Hosea are 
drenched with the dew of Ood’s mercy, of which no drop falls 
on those of Amos, but there Ood is rather the roar as of a lion, 
the flash as of lightning.'^ 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel repeat to their contempo 
raries the warnings of judgment and the call to 
repentance. Idolatry, unbelief, and formalism in 
religion are the evils that they most frequently 
denounce. They threaten the people with exile, 
but the impending doom may be turned aside if 
they repent; ‘ Amend your ways and your doings, 
and I will cause you to dwell in this place ’ (Jer 7 ^). 
Moved by a profound intuition Jeremiah breaks 
through the bonds of the moral solidarity of the 
nation, and glimpses the truth of individualism 
(31"**)• the realization of this truth belongs 

to the future age. Ezekiel takes up the message 
of personal responsibility from his earlier con- 
temporary, yet his message is addressed to the 
nation : ‘ Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel ? * (.S3“). He 
makes an acTvance upon earlier teachings by an¬ 
nouncing that God Himself will take the initiative 
and give repentance to Israel (36*®*^); but this is 
an idea alien to the genius of Judaism, which 
emphasizes the thought that in repentance man 
takes the initiative and God grants forgiveness 
because of man’s changed attitude towards Him. 

In Psalms and Job the feeling about sin is 
deepened. It is something in itself evil, breaking 
the bonds that hind the soul to God, Moreover, 
sin is now seen to he a universal experience of man. 
In such Psalms as the 32nd and 51st this deepened 
consciousness finds expression, even thougli we 
should accept the view of some critics that the 
primary reference is to the sin and repentance of 
the Church-nation. Still it is impossible to avoid 
the conviction that the Psalmists were thinking of 
themselves as sharers by personal experience in the 
spiritual acts described. 

3 . Later Jewish teaching.—The idea and practice 
of repentance receive a rich development in later 
Jewish thought. Repentance now becomes the 
fundamental feature of Jewish piety, and the peni¬ 
tential prayer is freouent in the literature of the 
time. The high value set upon this virtue is 
illustrated in the Prayer of Manasses. Even for 
the most wicked of Jewish kings the gateway to 
life is opened by penitence. Other examples of 
penitential prayers are found in Dn 9, To 3*"*, 

1 O. A. Smith, Th 4 Book qftAo Ttoelv ProphoU^ London, 1896, 

1 . 838 f. 


3 Mac 2^’^ 6^’^®. In the hook of Wisdom, which 
was written under the influence of Greek philo¬ 
sophy, we have the thought brought out that the 
forbearance of God is meant to give the sinner 
opportunity to repent. ‘Thou overlookest the 
sins of men to the end that thej’ may repent ’ (11®). 
We get a prelude to the teaching of Paul (Ro2^) in 
another passage : * Thou hast made thy children to 
he of good hope that thou givest repentance for 
sins’ (12^®). Throughout later Judaism the idea 
of sufl’ering played an important r6le in developing 
penitential feeling. The old idea that sull’ering 
was a sign of divine displeasure still held its ground, 
and, the more keenly men felt sullering, the deeper 
was their consciousness of sin and their desire for 
reconciliation. Distress and [)ain were proofs that 
sin had been committed, whether it was possible 
or not to say what the sin actually was. 

In the later rabbis the word Ushubdh (‘ repent¬ 
ance’) has become a technical theological term. Sin, 
it is taught, is removed by good works, repentance, 
and confession. A consistent doctrine of repent¬ 
ance from a purely ethical standpoint is not to he 
looked for in the rabbis. A deep spiritual concc|)- 
tion is found side by side with external legalistic 
view.s. As an example of the latter may he ciU!<l 
the Talmudic teaching that three hooks are opened 
on New Year’s Day ; the righteous are inscribed 
for life, the wickeu for death, while the ‘ inter¬ 
mediate’ remain in suspense till the Day of Atone¬ 
ment. By good works and repentance they can 
make the swaying balance incline in their favour. 
Of similar character is the interpretation of the 
words, ‘Seek ye the Lord while he may he found, 
call ye upon him while he is near’ (18 55**), whicli 
are taken to mean ‘ Seek him especially between 
the New Year and the Day of Atonement when he 
dwells among you.’ On the other hand, it is to 
the rabbis that we owe some of the most beautiful 
sayings about repentance to he found outside the 
Billie. C. G. Monteliore has collected much 
material of this kind in his article ‘ Rabbinic Con¬ 
ceptions of Repentance.’^ The following are 
quoted : 

* “ Ood’s hand is stretched out under the wings of the heavenly 
ihariot to snatch the penitent from the grasp of Justice." 
“ Open for me," says God, "a gateway of repentance as big as 
a needle's eye, and I will open for you gates wide enough for 
horses and chariots.” " If your sms are as high as heaven, even 
unto the seventh heaven and even to the throne of glory, and 
you repent, I will receive you.’”* 

The main dill'erences between the rabbinical and 
the modern teaching about repentance are, accord¬ 
ing to this writer; (1) the rabbinical doctrine is on 
the whole particularist, while the modern teaching 
is pronouncedly universalist; (2) the rabbis are more 
stern towards the sinner, especially the religion.'^ 
sinner, the heretic, the apostate, the unbeliever; 
(3) whereas, according to the modern teaching, 
punishment after deatn can he only remedial and 
temporary, the rabbis held that for some sinners 
there was no share whatever in the blessedness of 
the world to come. 

4 . Repentance in Christianity.—Jesus, though 
^ ^" mdencies of the Judaism 

o? His time, took over and developed the deejier 
motives of the OT prophetic teaching. Among 
these was the demand for righteousness which can 
he satisfied only by repentance. The Biuitist had 
already echoed the cry of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, 
Repent ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand ’ 
,Mt 3*). He was a preacher of the judgment to 
come and of repentance unto the remission of sins 
in view of this judgment. Thus the eschatoloncal 
movement, which was destined to affect powerfully 
the history of Christianity, was begun by the 
Baptist’s summons to amendment of life. Because 
I JQR xvL [1904] 209-267. 

s P. 280, quoting 119 a ; Shir A. on v. 2; P*tiqiA 

R., 186a. 
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of the approaching end of the aj^e, whicl» was to 
be signalized by tlie appearance of the Messiah, 
John called on men to renounce their worldly 
every-day life in order to fit themselves for en¬ 
trance into the Kingdom. They were to brin^ forth 
fruits worthy of repentance. Jesus, on His first 
public appearance in Galilee after John’s imprison¬ 
ment, takes up the same message : ‘ The time is 
fulhlled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: 
repent ye, and believe in the gospel ’ (Mk P*). The 
whole ministry of Jesus may be described as a 
ministry of repentance. With grave irony He 
sums up the purjuirt of His mission*. ‘I am not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners to repent¬ 
ance’ (Lk 5**“*; cf. Slk 2 ^^, Mt 9^^). What Jonah 
was to the Ninevites that Jesus was to His genera¬ 
tion—a preacher of repentance (Mt 12^\ Lk 11 ”). 

More sj)ecilically it is clear that His preaching 
of repentance stands in closest connexion with His 
preaching of the Kingdom and with His healing 
ministry. The ethical requirements for admission 
to the King<ioin as ex])()unded in the Sermon on 
the Mount imply the profound change in mind and 
life which we try to express by the term ‘repent¬ 
ance.’ The mission of the Twelve had for one of 
its main purposes that of proclaiming the duty of 
repentance (Mk 6 ^^). The parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost coin, and the lost son are motived 
by tne thought that there is ‘joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth ’ (Lk 15’* ‘^). The events 
of contemporary life, the calamities and trageiiies 
that befell the world, bore a spiritual mes.sage and 
a solemn warning : ‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish’ (Lk 13*; cf. 13*). 

Now, with this emphasis on the repentant attitude 
of mind, Jesus is in line with what we have already 
seen to be the jirophetic doctrine. Like that of 
the prophets. His moral teaching is conditioned 
as a whole by the coming Kingdom ; like them Ho 
sees that repentance is neces.sary as a preparation 
for the Judgment that in turn ushers in the King¬ 
dom. Hence many NT students argue that the 
ethics of Jesus is conditional, an Interhnsetkiky 
and was proclaimed in indissoluble connexion with 
the eschatological expectation of a state of perfect 
ble.ssedness to be supernaturally brought about. 
Hut, while the call to repentance was clothed with 
a terrible imj)ressivoness and intensity, from the 
fact that the Kingdom was believed to be at the 
door, that call is permanently valid for man’s life 
throughout all time. Instead of the idea of the 
Kingtlom to be achieved by a cosmic catastrophe, 
Christians have been led to cherish the hope of 
immortal blessedness. With a view to the realiza¬ 
tion of that hope, repentance is as much as ever a 
demand of the spiritual life. Not only our Lord’s 
jireaching but also His healing ministry—itself 
the evidence that the Kingdom was in a sense 
already present—Avas designed to aw’aken in the 
hearts of men desires for a better life. It was the 
tragedy of His life that this design was frustrated 
by the <lullnes 8 and inditlerence of those who wit- 
ne.ssed His gracious activity in lifting the burdens 
of disease from body and soul; * Then began he to 
upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty 
works were done, because they repented not’ 
(Mt 11 *®). But behind His preaching and His 
healing activity was His personality. Wherever 
He went. He awakened a consciousness of sin and 
a longing after a better life. It is to the third 
evangelist that we are especially indebted for the 
record of the effect which Christ’s personal presenc^e 
had upon the individuals by way of arousing in 
them a feeling of guilt and a desire for amendment. 
It is he who tells us of the saying of Simon Peter, 
‘ Depart from me ; for I am a sinful man, O Lord ’ 
(Lk 6 ®), of the ‘ woman that was a sinner,’ of 
Zacchaius, and of the dying thief. 


If the substance of Christ’s message and mission 
may be described therefore as a gospel of repent¬ 
ance, it is obvious that the word ‘ repentance ’ U 
not used here in its etymological and popular sense. 
The truth is that the term needs to be transfigured 
before it can render the meaning of Christ’s idea 
which the evangelists express by the word fierdvaa. 
Owing to its Latin origin and its ecclesiastical 
associations through the Old Latin and Vulgate 
versions, it is totally inadequate to carry the 
wealth of meaning implied in the Greek word. 
‘Kepentance’ has an emotional tone; /xcrdvoia is 
ethical and intellectual; the former is negative—a 
turning away from sin ; the latter is positive—an 
enthusiasm for righteousness. Hut above all, the 
Latin word is retros[)ective — it looks back in 
revulsion of feeling to past sinful acts ; w’hereaa 
the Greek word is prospective—it speaks of a 
moral renewal with a view to the transformation 
of the entire man. As Matthew Arnold says, 

* We translate it (msta^ioia) “ repentanro/' the mourning and 
lamenting for ourhins; and we tnin.slate it wrontf. Of inuta- 
noia^ as Jesus used ihe word, tlie hiiiienlini;^ one’s sins was a 
small })art; ths main part was soiMethin}^ far more active and 
fruitful, the setting up an immense new inward movement for 
obtainii.^ the rule of life. And metanota accordingly is a 
chaju /0 of (he inner man/1 

Je.sus regards the piety of this age as fundament¬ 
ally perverted and moving on false lines. A far- 
reaching ref^onstruction of the spiritual life is im¬ 
perative. His word, ‘ Repent ye,’ is a summons 
to build on new foundations, to develop a new 
lonsciousness out of which would come a new 
nature. In truth what Chri.st demands is what 
Paul describes in mystical language as a crucifixion 
and a coming to life again (Gal 2^®), as the putting 
off of the old man as one would put off a soiled 
garment, and tlie putting on of the new man 
Col 3®**). Nothing less than this will satisfy the 
NT concept of repentance.* 

The primitive apostolic preaching once more pro- 
[‘laims the call to repentance sent forth by the 
Baptist an<i by Christ. ‘Repent, therefore, and 
be converted, that your sins may be blotted out’ 
Ac 3^*). This aniioiUK^enient received new empha¬ 
sis and urgency from the fact that the Messiah 
had been crucified (Ac 2**^*); He would come again, 
f only Israel would repent of this the greatest of 
all crimes in history. In the Pauline Epistles the 
idea of repentance is merged in that of faith os a 
renouncement of one’s merit and as surrender to 
Christ, or to God in Christ, which ends in mystical 
union with Him. Yet repentance ocimpied a con¬ 
spicuous place in Paul’s missionary preaching, as 
we may infer from his speech at Miletus in which 
he reminds his hearers that he testified ‘ both to 
Jews and to Greeks repentance toward God, and 
f.aith towaid our Lord »iesu8 Christ’ (Ac 20*^. In 
the Fourth Gospel there is no mention of repent¬ 
ance, but the thought is expressed under the 
profound metaphor of a new or a second birth. 

‘ Except a man he born again [or from above], he 
cannot see the kingdom of God’ (Jn 3*). But 
generally throughout the Gospel the emphasis is 
laid on faith (3^*-6^^ 14*). Faith and repentance 
are two sides of one and the same spiritual j)roce88. 
If faith be the act of the soul in turning to God in 
Christ, repentance is the same act viewed as the 
soul turning away from sin. But the process is 
one and indissoluble, and may be described in 
terms of the one act or the other. 

* Without faith,’ say* Coleridjre, ‘ there is no power of repent¬ 
ance : without a commencinj; repentance no power to faith.'* 

5. Theological signification. — Latin theology 
was incai)ame of rising to the full <*ompass of 
the NT idea. It made tlie emotional element 

1 Literature and Dofjma, «’h. vii. sect. 8. 

2 See T. Walden, The Great Meaniwj 0 /the Word Metanoia. 

^ Aidx f*' Jiefiection, a)>h(>rism cxviii. 
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in repentance priiiiary, whereas in reality it is 
secondary. Tertulliaii marks the headlining of the 
process. He delines rejxmtanco as an ‘ emotion of 
disgust’ at some jiieviously cherished offence.^ In 
the course of time it became involved with ques¬ 
tions of Cliurch discij)line and with the ecclesias¬ 
tical doctrine of ]}enance. Tliis doctrine is that 
repentance is only part of the sacrament of penance, 
the two other elements being confession and satis¬ 
faction.* Tlie Reformers went back to the NT idea. 
Luther’s doctrine was tliat repentance consisted in 
sorrow for sin and faith in Christ, lie maintained 
that the whole life should be a penitential act. 
The Reformation started as a protest against false 
or inadequate conceptions of repentance. 

* Luther, It will be remembered, first saw the practical value 
of philolo|fical study, when he was puzzlinjj; over the expression 
patniCentiam arjite, “do penance," which the Vulgate uses for 
the Greek word that in the English trarjslalion is rendered 
“ repent.” Was It possible, he said to himself, that Christ and 
the Apostles could really bid men do ponnnco? Did the New 
Testament really stand on the side of his opponents, and of all 
the gross corruptions which the doctrine of penance had intro¬ 
duce f Melanchthon solved thisdilliciilty by showing to Luther 
that the Greek word fitravotiTe, which Jerome had translated 
“do penance,” really and etyniolo^ic.illy meant “ change your 
mind." From that moment the Reformation entered into a 
conscious alliance with the new learning, to which it was already 
akin in its inflependent love of truth, its rebellion against human 
authority, and its interest in the Rible as a real living hook.’ * 

The Evangelical revival of the I8th cent, em¬ 
phasized the need of repentance, sometimes with 
undue stress on the emotional side of the experience, 
and with consequent injury to the interests of the 
spiritual life. On the other hand, Tihilo 80 |)hical 
moralists like Spinoza, Kant, and Ficlite maintain 
that all emotion of sorrow Lir the past is wasted 
energy. And Oliver Lodge has recently remarked : 

‘The higher man of to-day is not worrying about his sins at 
all, still less about their puriishiiient.’^ Instead of brooding 
over past sins, he recommends ‘the safer and more efficacious 
and altogether more profitable way, of putting in so many 
hours' work per day, and of excluding weeds from the garden 
by energetic cultivation of healthy plants.’® 

This view is also advocated by the ‘ healtby-minded ’ 
schools of thought as represented by such cults as 
Theosophy, Christian S(don(;e, and New or Higher 
Thought. The words of Virgil to Dante are held 
to express the true attitude of the sinner to his 
sins. ‘One glance at them and then pass on.’* 
Begin to think what is good and do what is good, 
and thereby change yourselves. Do not waste 
time in futile regrets, but employ it in the per¬ 
formance of right actions. 

There is an element of truth in this contention, 
and a true conception of repentance will do justice 
to this modern feeling as well as to the testimony 
of the normal Christian consciousness. Sin, as 
interpreted in the teaeliing of Christ, is not only 
a blow at the moral order of the universe; it is 
also an offence against love. It is a wrong done 
to the Father of our spirits, who is ever pouring 
forth upon us the steady stream of His unbounded 
goodness and mercy. When we awake to the 
shame of our ingratitude, of our failure to live in 
harmony with His will, a feeling of sorrow must 
seize the soul analogous to the keen regret with 
which we contemplate the wrong that we may have 
done a kind and loyal friend. But this natural 
distress of mind may darken down into excessive 
remorse, which is barren pain robbed of all moral 
value, and which plunges the sufferer into the dark¬ 
ness of phantasmal fears and morbid imaginings. 
The sorrow of repentance reacts on the soul, 
strengthening it to meet the new task of moral 
reformation; the sorrow of despair paralyzes the 
moral energies, and hurries its victim, as in the 
case of a Lady Macbeth or a Richard ill., into 

1 Df Pcen. 1. 3 Cone, Trid. sess. xlv. ‘ Ptan.' oh. 8. 

3 W. Robertson Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish 
t'hvrrh, Kdiiihurjfh, 1881, p. 46. 

4 //./ ii. (15*04] 466. fi /b. ill. [1904] 7 
Inferno, lii. 61. 


irreparable disaster. Paul, in hi.s fine analysis in 
2 Co distinguishes carefully between a sorrow 
of the world that ends in death and a godly sorrow 
that issues in a repentance never to be regretted. 

A few words may be added on the relation of 
repentance to forgiveness. Sin is oj*position to 
the divine will. This opposition inhibits the action 
of divine grace in the soul of the sinner and pre¬ 
vents that communion with God which is the 
source of 8j)iritual life. In repenting the sinner 
tears down the harriers which his sin erects between 
him and the inflow of divine life and power. TJius 
the divine forgiveness, which is never a mere re¬ 
mission of penalty but always and essentially the 
restoration to the normal and filial relation of man 
to God, follows naturally and spontaneously on 
repentance. And, if it be asked what is the proof 
of forgiveness in any given case, the answer is : 
the fact of repentance itself is the proof. It is 
the ‘goodness of God that leads us to repentance’ 
(Ro 11*), hut tliis very goodness implies that already 
God has forgiven us. Without repentance forgive¬ 
ness would be immoral, and without the possibility 
of forgiveness the bunlen of sin would become in¬ 
tolerable, sinking the soul into a hell of despair 
and madness. It is not that repentance wins or 
merits forgiveness; such a thought is reiiugnant 
to a truly spiritual view. It is that repentance 
affords the necessary and natural condition on 
which the will to pardon can energize. 

6 . The ethical value of repentance.—From the 
point of view of ethics, it has been objected : Of 
what avail is repentance, seeing that the law of 
continuity holds good in all worlds, the spiritual 
os well as the physical? How can a man be freed 
from the burden of his past sins, since this burden 
is itself the creation of his own free spiritual 
activity? Must not a man reap as he has sown ? 
Is not the consequence of an act really a part of 
the act and indissolubly bound up with it? The 
answer is that the law of continuity is not the only 
'aw that obtains in the spiritual realm. There 
s also a law of recovery or redemption. If the 
,aw of moral sequence alone held good, the very 
purpose of its existence would he frustrated, for it 
would paralyze all efforts to achieve a life of virtue 
and righteousness. Moreover, the very fact that 
man is capable of self-condemnation is proof that 
evil-doing is not an adequate expression of his 
personality. How could he condemn himself, if 
there was not in him the consciousness of an ideal 
to which he owes allegiance ? In the very con¬ 
stitution of the soul it would seem that room is 
made for fresh starts, new beginnings. In con¬ 
demning himself the penitent has already risen 
above the self that he condemns. The publican 
who said, ‘ God he merciful to me a sinner,* was 
already on his way to sainthood. For in repent¬ 
ance what does the penitent man really do? By 
an inward act he dissociates himself from his sin ; 
he takes the side of God and of all good men in 
judging it unworthy of his nature and at war with 
the real order of life. He finds in his sin no ex- 
ression of his real self—only a false show whi(;h 
e repudiates in language that sounds paradoxical 
but that in reality shadows forth a profound truth ; 

It is no more I that do it, hut sin that dwelleth 
in me.’ 

' Our chief concern with the past, that which truly remains 
vnd forms part of us, Is not what we have done, or the adven¬ 
tures that we have met with, but the moral reactions bygone 
events are producing within us at this very moment, the inward 
being they have helped to form ; and these reactions, that give 
birth to our sovereign, Intimate being, are wholly governed by 
the manner in which we regard past events, and vary * 
moral substance varies that they encounter within us.’I 

Thus repentance, or revulsion against the past 
and a longing desire for a higher ethical experience, 

1 M. Maeterlinck, The Buried Temple^ Eng. tr., London, 1902, 

p. 202. 
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may be oriL^nated by impressions received from 
contact with more higlily developed personalities 
or through a bitter experience of pain and dis¬ 
illusionment. A new conception of nuty, a revela¬ 
tion of the real meaning of evil as rellected in 
the pain of those who have sufl’ered through our 
actions, the impress of a noble spirit that rebukes 
our weakness and that acts as a spur to all tliat is 
not dead within us, above all, the vision of the 
love of God incarnate in the life and work of Jesus 
Christ—any or all of tliese may enter as new 
factors into the stream of our experience and may 
set up there new causal connexions involving far- 
reaching consocjuences. The law of continuity 
still holds good, for these factors, once they have 
entered into experience, bring about their results 
in accordance with the laws that govern the 
f)sychic world. 

There is in repentance a certain quality of in¬ 
finitude. With the penitent mood comes new 
insight, fresh illumination leading to an almost 
painful anxiety to make atonement to the person 
or persons wronged, to society, to the spiritual 
order which has been violated. The repentant 
man stands ready for any task however great, for 
any service how'ever distasteful. Repentance is 
thus transformed into a moral dynamic. It rein¬ 
forces the will with boundless energy ; its eye is 
ever uplifted to new visions and greater ethical 
achievement. Hence the marks of genuine, as 
distinguished from spurious, repentance are the 
presence of ever new and deeper insight into duty 
and of a passion for atonement, which is itself 
part of the redemiitive process. Thus the virtue 
of repentance is at once a gift and a task, an in¬ 
spiration and a deliberate movement of the will, 
a present pos.scssion and a future attainment. 

Litbratcrk.—T. D« Quincey, Autobiographic Sketches, 2 
vols., Rdinliurgh, 18fi3; A. Thoma, Gesch. dcr cliristl. Sitten- 
lehre, Haarlem, 1879 ; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Juden- 
thurns, Dorlin, 1906; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, 
The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue'^, London, 1911; 
A. Schweitzer, Da^ Messianitats- und Leidensgeheimniss: 
Eine Skizze des Lebens Jesu, SLraashurg, 1901 ; J. C. Murray, 
A Handbook of Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1008; W. De 
Hyde, Sin and its Fo'rgiveness, Uoston and New York, 1909; 
G. F. Barbour, A Philosophical Study of Christian PJthics, 
Edinburgh, 1911; W. James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, London and New York, 1902 ; J. R. Illingworth, 
Christian Character, London, 1904 ; A. L. Sears, The Drama 
of the Spiritual Life, New York, 1015; art. ‘Repentance' in 
JE X. 87(V-379; S. McComb, The New Life, New York, 1917; 
T. Walden, The Great Meaning of the Word Metanoia, new ed., 

do. 1890. Samuel McComb. 

REPENTANCE (Muhammadan),—There are 
two words used to denote repentance in the theo¬ 
logical vocabulary of Islam —nadam and tawbah. 
The former denotes merely remorse, regret, or 
vexation at having done sornetliing or at liaving 
left something undone. It is used especially in 
the poets. The ‘ repentance ’ of the satirical poet 
Farazdaq (A.D. 659-729), after he had divorced his 
wife Nawar, is proverbial.^ The word is used also 
in the Qur’an. After Cain had killed his brother, 
and a raven had showed him how to hide his 
crime, he became ‘of those who repent’ (v. 34; so 
frequently), i.e. he felt remorse {nadam), but it 
would not be said of him that he showed repent¬ 
ance {taxvbah) in the religious sense. The latter 
word, which etymologically means ‘returning’— 
it is, in fact, the Heb. t^shuhdh, Aram, tethiibah — 
in point of law and religion is explained as synony¬ 
mous with nadam. 

It is deflned as ‘ remorse for an act of disobedience (in respect 
of Its being an act of disobedit*n(!e), accompanied by a deter¬ 
mination not to return to it, even if one has tlie power.'* 

It must be for ‘an act of di.sobedience,* because 

1 The Assemblies of Al-If arxrX, tr. T. Chenery, London, 1867, 

p. .SoO. 

'•i Muhammad Tuh&nawi, Kitdb Kashshdf f^tildh&t Funun, 
Calcutta, 1802, s.u. 


(Muhammadan) 

regret felt for doing sornetliing that is right or, al 
least, not wrong is not repentance. The phrase 
‘ in respect of its being an act of disobedience ’ is 
added because regret for having drunk wine on 
account of its causing headache or loss of money 
or self-respect is not repentance. Mention of the 
‘determination not to return to it’is by some 
regarded as superlluous, seeing that that is always 
an element in remorse—wlience they explain the 
traditional saying of Muhammad, ‘Remorse 
(nadam) is repentance (tawbah).* The majority of 
the most ancient autliorities do not admit the con¬ 
dition thataliility to commit tbe sin again must 
be there. They think, that the remorse of 
the sinner at the point of death may be repentance. 
In this they are in conflict wvtli the Qur’an. 

In accordance with its etymology, tawbah means 
in the lirst instance ‘turning’ to God. Hence the 
complete phrase is ‘repentance unto God.’ Moses 
regretted his request to be allowed to look upon 
God and said, ‘f repent unto 'riiee’ (Qur’an, vii. 
141, and frequently). In the case of those who 
have been brought up in idolatry or polytheism 
this turning to God is synonymous witli ‘conver¬ 
sion* to Islam. The convert is represented as 
saying, ‘ 1 repent unto Thee and am of the 
Muslims’ (xlvi. 14; cf. xi. 3, 114, and elsewhere). 
In this connexion, holding the doctrine of the 
Trinity—or, as the Qur’an puts it, saying that 
‘God is the third of three —is a form of poly¬ 
theism (v. 77 f.). Rut, as perfection is unattain¬ 
able by a mortal, penitence is a mark of the pious 
Muslim, not only at the beginning of his religious 
career, but all his life long (ix. 113, Ixvi. 6). 
liepentance is necessary and will be accepted from 
all Muslims who have sinned in such ways as the 
following : hypocrisy, t.e. strictly the hypocrisy of 
the citizens of Medina who pretended to acquiesce 
in Muhammad’s authority there, whilst secretly 
working to undermine it (iv. 146); opposing Islam 
by force of arms, provided that repentance is made 
of free will, and not as a result of defeat in battle 
(v. 38); scepticism (ix. 127); idolatry (ix. 3, ii. 
51); perverting or persecuting Muslims (Ixxxv. 
10 ); slandering honest women (xxiv. 6); taking 
interest (ii. 279); and other ofFences (vii. 153, iv. 
20). The one sin after which there is no repent¬ 
ance (cf. Ho 6*) is that of apostasy (iii. 83), but 
this verse the commentators refer to the Jews,* 
and in any case the preceding verse appears to 
leave a loophole of escape even here. In the latest 
chapter of the Qur’an, composed at a time when 
Muliammad could all’ord to bo lenient, a door is 
opened even to the apostate (ix. 75). Apo.stasy is, 
of course, allowed under persecution. 13ut tnose 
who die in unbelief, i.e. all non-Muslims, are 
lost. 

* The world full of gold shall In no wise be accepted of any of 
them, even though ho should give it for his ransom' (iii. 84). 

Repentance must be sincere for sins committed 
through ignorance (vi. 54, xvi. 120). It should be 
preceded by intercession. ‘Ask forgiveness, there¬ 
after repent* (xi. 3, 54, 64, 92). The converse 
order, which one would expect, is also found 
(v. 78). True repentance is followed by faith and 
good works. 

‘Those who repent and believe and do good works (xix. 61, 
XX. 84, XXV. 70, xxviii. 67) repent unto God with (true) repent¬ 
ance ' (xxv. 71). 

Repentance has its counterpart in the forgiving 
nature of God. Man’s repentance is alwayt met 
by repentance on the part of (iod. 

‘Whoever repents after wrongdoing and docs right, God 
repents over him. Truly God is forgiving and compassionate ' 
(v. 43, and so regularly). 

Man repents iinto God ; God repents over man. 
The latter phrase is equivalent to ‘ is sorry for 

1 Baif)aw), Asrdr ^Udaniil, ed. H. O. Fleischer, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1846-48, ad loc. 
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him’ (Iviii. 14, Jxxiii. 20). AI-lawwAb ( the 
much-repenting’) in one of the ninety-nine beauti¬ 
ful names’ of God (ii. 35, and ^J^quentlj^ cf. 
Jl etc.), tlicmgh it is also used of men (ii. J2-). 
It is also explained, however, as merely denoting 
‘much inclined to forgive,’ or, transitively, a« 
‘turning man to repentance’; but it is no d^bt 
used in the same sense in both references. If God 
did not feel sorry for man in this way, He would 
always punish him. Hence the opposite of to 
repent (on God’s part) is to j)unisli. 

• It no businesa of thine whether God repent over or punish 
them' (ill. 123, and so eJBewhere). 

Fortunately God wishes to repent over men (iv, 
32), but His repentance is voluntary. He rei)ents 
over whom He will (ix. 15), so that it is folly in 
man to count upon His repenting (ix. 103). 

The chief advantage following upon sincere and 
timely repentance is forgiveness—not as a matter 
of course, but as a result of the divine repentance 
or sorrow (ii. 61, etc.). The angels intercede with 
God on behalf of those who repent (xl. 7), and the 
Muslims are bound to treat them as brothers (ix 
11). The whole teaching of the Qur’an on tliis 
matter is well summed up in the following verses 
‘Repentance is incumbent upon Ood only towards those who 
do evil in i^fnoraiice and then repent without delay. Over such 
God rer>ent8, and Ood is knowiri«f and wise. And repentance 
(on God’s part) is not due to those who do evil until, when death 
comes to one of them, he says “Now I repent," nor to those 
who die in unbelief. I’or such we have prepared a painful 
punishment’ (iv. 21 f.). 

It is worth noting that it is never said in the 
Qur’fin of any one that he actually did * repent 
unto God.’ 

The orthodox Muslim tradition takes little or no 
account of repentance. The more liberal Mu'ta- 
zilitea and the Sufis, or mystics, have more to 
say about it. Tlie Mu'tazilites distinguish three 
elements in repentance: ( 1 ) making restitution, 

( 2 ) not returning to the oHence, and ( 3 ) continu¬ 
ance of the feeling of remorse. The orthodox 
(Sunnis) do not regard these as essential. They 
say that repentance consists of three things: ( 1 ) 
leaving off tfisobediencein the present, ( 2 ) intending 
to leave it off in the future, and (3) regret at 
having done it in the past. They hold that a 
Muslim may go on repenting and .sinning, that 
(and in this the Sufis agree with them) he may 
repent of one sin and go on doing others, and that 
his repentance of the one will count. The Mu'tazi¬ 
lites, on the other hand, hold that the penitent 
must keep himself aloof from all deadly sins. The 
Muslim who does not do so is neither a believer 
nor an unbeliever, but simply a reprobate, and, if 
he does not change, he will suffer eternal punish¬ 
ment.^ 


famm, khdss, and khass khdss). The mystic*, 
however, are very loose in their use of terms. 

Indbah is elsewhere defined to be * turnlnfir from the all to 
Him whose is the all,’ or ‘ turning from rieMligence of Ood to its 
opiKwite and from estrangement to friendslnp.'» 

In regard to its quality, repentance is either (1) 
sound, when one sins, repents sincerely, and ^et 
falls again into sin ; (2) clear or sincere (nasu/i), 
when tlie heart becomes estranged from sin and 
finds it hateful, so as to be no further attracted by 
it (Qur’an, Ixvi. 8); and (3) corrupt, when one 
repents with the tongue and all the while the 
love of sin is in the mind. 

Muhammad’s cousin Ibn ‘AbbM defined ' sincere’ repentance 
as ‘ remorse in the heart, asking forgiveness with the tongue, 
leaving off with the body, and resolve not to sin again.'-* 

Kepentance is a favourite subject of homilies 
and theme of religious poems, such as those of 
Ghazaii, liahft al-Hin al-'Aiiiili, Zaniakhsliari, and 
others. Stories in which rejicntance is inculcated 
are frequently told in connexion with Jesus.* The 
idea of repentance bringing its reward in the 
present life does not seem to have occurred to the 
pious Muslim. 

Litkratckk.— In addition to the works mentioned in the 
article, see Ibn ‘Arab!, Fuffihdt al-Makki/jah, Gairo, a.h. 1.329 
(A.D. 1911), § 741.; al Gha^ali, al-'UlUm, Cairo, A.ii. 1326 

(A.D. 1908), pt. iv. p. 1 IT.; R. A. Nicholson, Ka^hj al-Mahiub, 
Eng. tr., London, 1911, and Kitdb al Luma' (both in (iibb 
Memorial Series), do. 1914. T. H. WeIR. 

RESISTANCE AND NON-RESISTANCE. 

— I. The teaching of the NT.—The term ‘ non- 
resistance ’ is appued to the refusal to use force 
sometimes only in war, sometimes under any 
circumstances. As we .shall see, the two positions, 
though often confused, are by no means identical. 
The origin both of the term and of the idea is to 
1)6 found in Christ’s command not to resist evil, 
and the main object of this article will be to 
examine the teaching of the NT on the subject, 
together with the ethical principles involved.* 

The chief arguments in favour of the view that 
it is wrong to apjieal to force under any circum¬ 
stances are derived (a) from the recorded teaching 
of Christ, (6) from tlie general principle of the 
supremacy of love involved in Christianity. 
Though in many cases, particularly in recent 
times, it is argued that the position does not 
depend so much on the interpretation of isolated 
texts as on the general tenor of Christ’s teaching, 
there is no doubt that His actual words have in 
fact been the starting point. In any case we need 
the reminder, which is useful in many connexions, 
that it is impossible to arrive at the true meaning 
of any passage in the Bible so long as it is taken 
in isolation. The Sermon on the Slount itself is 


With the mystics repentance occupies an import¬ 
ant place. It is the first ‘station ’ on the ‘mystic 
path.’ They recognize three degrees of repent¬ 
ance. The first is called simply repentance 
{tawbah). It is an attribute of all Muslims 
(Qur an, Ixvi. 8 ). It consists in turning from sins 
actually committed. Its motive is fear of divine 
[mnishnient. The second degree of repentance is 
(tailed (‘returning’). It is an attribute of 

the saints and ‘ those brought near ’ to God (1. 32). 
Its motive is the desire for the reward. The third 
and highest form of repentance is awhah (which 
also means ‘returning’). It is an attribute of the 
apostles and * sent ones’ (xxxviii. 44). Its motive 
is neither fear of punishment nor desire for the 
reward, but the love of obedience. In it, for the 
mystic, everything ceases to exist except God. 
Otherwise repentance is said to be that of the 
many, that of the few, and that of the very few 

* Shahrastflrii, Kitdb al-Milal toan Fi^al, 2 vols., ed. W. 
Giireton, London, 1846, i. 65 ; Germ. tr. T. Haarbrticker, Halle, 

IS.->0-51, i. S2. 


not the whole of Christianity, and it can be rightly 
understood only if interpreted in tlie light of the 
iractice and teaching of Christ and His immediate 
ollowers, taken as a whole. A primary fault of 
Tolstoi and many of his followers is to confine 
themselves to a handful of arbitrarily selected 
sayings. Such a limitation involves not merely a 
lack of proportion, but also a failure to understand 
rightly even the passages to which attention is 
directed. 

The central passage is : 

‘ Resist not him that is evil (or * evil ’]: but whosoever 
•miteth thee on thy riijht cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man would go to law with thee, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloke also. And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile, go with him twain. Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not 

1 JurJ&ni, Ta'rifdt, ed. G. Fliigel, Leipzig, 1846, «.t>. 

a Jb, p. 74. 

• 'Ikd ah Farid, Cairo, a.h. 1806 (a.d. 1887), pt. i. p. 299. 

4 An interesting example of non-resistance on quite different 
grounds is to be found in the refusal of the Jews to fight on the 
Sabbath (1 Mac 232^-, 2 Mac fi**). The logic of facts compelled 
the abrogation of the scruple (1 Mac 24) 1H3). 
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thou away. Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thirie enemy; but I say unto you, 
lx>ve your enemies, and pray for theni that persecute you/ etc! 

(Mt ; cf. Lk 6*-^® and the Beatitudes). 

With this may be compared the recurring stress 
on forgiveness, in the Lord’s Prayer and elsewhere, 
even ‘unto seventy times seven.’ Similar teach¬ 
ing, though in a milder form, meets us in the 
Epistles— e,g., Ro (‘Render to no man evil 

for evil . . . Avenge not yourselves,’ etc.), Eph 
Col 3^*, 1 Th 5^^ 1 P These passages, 

taken in combination with Christ’s own example 
of meekness and non-resistance, and the general 
insistence on the principles of love and brother- 
liood, <lo constitute a prima facie case against the 
aj)peal to force, and pre-eminently against war. 
We should note, however, that among the passages 
of this type that from the Sermon on the Moiint 
stands alone as the most extreme and uncom¬ 
promising. 

We ask what indications are afforded by the rest 
of the NT as to a dillcrent and complementary 
type of teaching. Too much stress need not be 
laid on Christ’s employment of the scourge to 
cleanse the Temple. It is recorded in St. John 
alone (Jn 2“'), and the force was ap[>arently used 
only against the animals. Bub the whole inculent 
shows that, when Christ found Himself confionted 
with an abuse, He was prepared to take active 
measures to remedy it. More important is His 
attitude and that of the NT in general towards 
soldiers (Mt Ac 10, etc.). As is well known, 
they nearly always appear in a favourable light; 
there is no hint that when converted th.y are 
expected to abandon their profession, or that that 
profession is regarded ns in itself wrong and un- 
Christian. Once more, the general attitude 
towards life adopted in the parables is signilicant 
as ii)ter]>reting the hard sayings of the bcrmon on 
the Mount. There is in fact no parable which 
turns on the virtue of non-resistance ; the ordinary 
discipline and penalties of life are assumed through¬ 
out. The slothful servant or dishonest steward is 
dismissed; even forgiveness is nob unlimited to 
the slave who cannot forgive others. 

Finally, it is clear from the NT that force or 
coercion of some kind forms an important element 
in God’s dealings with men. Without adopting 
the belief in a hopele-ss and never-ending ‘ hell,’ 
penalties and discipline after death are undoubtedly 
contemplated for the sinner. We may believe that 
these will be remedial; if so, they become part of 
the armoury of love and forgiveness themselves. 
They further follow from the very gift of indepen¬ 
dence and free will. God respects man’s personality 
and does not compel him to do right. 1 his implies 
that, when he obstinately refuses to yield to the 
promptings of love and higlnjr motives, force must 
step in, at least for the time, in order to prevent 
him from using his independence indefinitely to 
the injury of his fellow-man. And, if man is made 
in the image of God and is called to imitate his 
Father’s perfection (Mt S'*®), what is right and 
consistent with love in God must also, with due 
qualilications, be right for man. If God under any 
circumstances can use force and compulsion, so 
may man ; when he may do it, and whether he 
does not appeal to it too readily and lightly, are 
questions wliich do not alfect the main principl^ 

It is therefore clear on the evidence of the N1 
itself, without appeal to any difficulties of inter¬ 
pretation or application, that the more extreme 
sayings about forgiveness and non-resistance can¬ 
not be understood quite literally as forbidding 
recourse to any form of force or penalty under any 
circumstances. We are free to ask what these 
sayings mean in the light of the general teaching 
of the NT, and are justified in applying to them 
VOL. X.—47 


hose canons of interpretation which are recognized 
as valid in the case of other ‘hard sayings.’ 
Orientals are wont to speak in proverbs which 
isolate one side of a truth. Christ constantly used 
he method of startling sayings worded in such a 
way as to force men to think. His teaching had 
not the precision of legal formularies; it was 
never His purpose to lay down a new code of fixed 
’aw or external rules. We recall sayings such as 
If any man cometh unto me, and hatetli not his 
own father, and mother, and wife ... lie cannot 
be my dksciple ’; ‘When tliou makest a dinner or 
a supper, call not thy friends, Tior thy brethren, 
nor thy kinsmen’ ; ‘ Call no mnn y< ur father upon 
the earth.’ None of these '.lyiiigs can be, nor 
were tlmy meant to be, .'ippiicd litmally ; and the 
same principle holds gooJ of the non-resistance 
sayings. We may iu‘!.e that in the quotaLion given 
above from Mt 5 the apparent absolute iirohibition 
[)f force occurs in the same context as equally 
absolute commands to unlimited giving of goods 
and service which have never been consistently 
applied au pled de la lettre, even by those who 
have attempted to follow out the one saying about 
non-resistance q-.ite literally. 

These considerations hold good even of the 
sphere of private relationships, which our Lord 
evidently had primarily in mind.* Much niore are 
hey true of those international relationships which 
He*di(l not and could not have directly before Him. 
a) Witliout adopting the extreme eschatological 
/iew, according to which Christ’s whole teaching 
and career were dominated by the belief in an 
'minediate end of the world’s history, it is clear 
Jiat He did not deliberately contemplate or pro¬ 
vide for a long period of historical development, 
nor did He legislate with a view to the relation¬ 
ships of independent Christian or seini-Christian 
:ommunities. (6) The historical conditions of the 
day excluded international problems and the claims 
of patriotism in our modern sense. The ilews had 
no independent existence as a nation, and the last 
thing that Christ or His followers desired was 
rebellion in order to regain it. The Gentile was a 
member of the Roman Empire, and war between 
its constituent elements did not come into pur¬ 
view. It is idle to seek for a direct answer to the 
modern difficulties connected with war from a 
period in which the conditions were so completely 
ditt'erent. 

2. Ethical application.—We may hold, then, 
that, in spite of the prirna facie impression made 
by single texts of the NT, the question of the 
legitimacy of the use of force, whether in war or 
in other forms, is really an open one, and must be 
decided on the general principles of Christian 
ethics. It will be useful to distinguish three 
stages: 

(1) The degree to which non-resistance may 
rightly be carried when one’s own personal interests 
and safety alone are directly involved must be a 
matter for the individual conscience to decide 
according to the circumstances of each case. The 
moral ell’ect of a refusal to resent a blow or to 
resist injustice is often very great, both in dealing 
with those who may bo treated as Christians and 
therefore as immediately open to the appeal of 
higher motives and also in dealing with tlie out¬ 
cast or criminal, on whom the very strangeness 
and unexpectedness of the attitude adopted may 
have a startling effect. There are, however, two 
caveats to be borne in mind : (a) it must be clear 
that the meekness is really due to the higher 
motive of love and not to cowardice or cynical 

1 That He was not, as is sometimes maintained, thinking only 
of the relation of Christian to Chrisfian is siiown by the com¬ 
mand to go two miles with the representative of the heathen 
government. 
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indifference ; in other words, it must he in keeping 
with the general character; (b) it must be re¬ 
membered tliat ultimately nothing that we do has 
a purely private bearing, since every action has its 
indirect (dl’ect upon society as a whole. If an act 
of non-resistance, instead of converting, merely 
encourages the wrong doer, obvious harm is done. 
To yield to blackmail in any form or, it may be, 
to refuse to prosecute a criminal will involve a 
mischief to society at large which will outweigl 
the good done. 

(2) A further set of considerations arises when 
the interests of others are dire(d-ly involved. It 
may be right in this connexion that a man shoul 
require some degree of sacrifice from his wife and 
family, but he is not justified in carrying it to the 
point where their whole welfare or even their lives 
are involved. Still less can he impose such sacri 
fice uj)on others on whom his claim is more remote 
What would have been the duty of the Samaritan 
in the parable if he had come upon the scene at the 
moment when the robbers were about to attack 
their victim ? It is hard to believe that Christ 
Intended the principle of non-resistance to be 
applied in such a case as this. He certainly cannot 
have intended that a man should not use force to 
save his wife or family, or women and children in 
general, from gross outrage. And, with regard to 

uestions of property and rights, while a man may 

o what he will with his own, he cannot practise 
an unlimited generosity when he acts as a trustee 
for others. 

(3) The case of war, where national interests are 
involved, follows naturally on this principle. The 
responsible rulers of the State are trustees, not 
only for the nation as a whole, but also for future 
generations. If, as we have argued, the use of 
force is sometimes legitimate, the community can 
not be debarred from using it to protect its own 
members, to secure their fair interests, and to 
defend weaker nations. Primarily this principle 
covers the operations of the police and criminal 
law, but it also extends to war. The fundamental 
difficulties with regard to war do nob really lie in 
its being an appeal to force, but are due to the 
facts that there is no guarantee that force will be 
always used to uphold the right, or that it will 
succeed in doing so, and that the coercion is applied 
not merely to the actual oflendcrs and trans¬ 
gressors, but to comparatively innocent members 
of the nation drawn into the net of war. 

3 . The case of war.—It is considerations such 
as these that have driven some who do not adopt 
the extreme Tolstoian attitude of refusing to use 
force under any circumstances to regard its use in 
war as always wrong. And it will be generally 
agreed that the efforts of Christianity and of civil- 
ized society in general must be far more definitely 
directed in the future than they have been in the 
mst to the elimination of this method of settling 
disputes. The various suggestions for a League 
of Nations are really attempts to apply to the 
relations between peoples the principles which 
civilization has developed within the State as 
controlling the relations between individuals. In 
other words, the object is to substitute for the 
appeal to the might of the stronger the appeal to 
impartial justice, ascertained as completely as may 
be amon^ fallible men. But it must be clearly 
realized, in connexion with the particular problem 
before us, that such schemes do not adopt the 
principle of non-resistance in place of force. The 
ultimate sanction of a League of Nations against a 
recalcitrant member or outsider would still be 
force, whether applied by economic boycott or by 
war, but it woulu be force directed as nearly as 
possible by the principles of law and justice. 
Nations will not be applying the principles of the 


Sermon on the Mount in any literal sense any 
more than does the private individual who invokes 
the aid of the policeman or magistrate instead of 
attempting to defend or avenge himself by his own 
physical strength. 

Meanwhile wars fought under ordinary condi¬ 
tions are still a fact of life, and the conscientious 
citizen has to decide on the attitude which he will 
adopt. W<ar is admittedly at best a very rough 
and unsatisfactory method of securing justice 
between nation and nation, but from the begin¬ 
ning of history to the present day it has been in 
the last resort the only method. 'I'he appeal to 
war, like our existing competitive social system, 
has its roots deep in a past which the individual 
inherits and for which he is only very partially 
responsible. He can and should modify the future, 
but at any given moment he has to do his best 
under the actual circumstances in which he finds 
himself. 'Phe case is analogous to that of one 
who, in a country where law and police do not 
exist, is compelled to take into liis own hands the 
defence of the life and property of himself and his 
dependents. It is quite true that the assailant 
may he too strong for him, but be is bound to do 
his best. 80 the citizen, when his country is in¬ 
volved in a war, which we must assume is regarded 
as a just war, must either choose the course of 
non-resistance and stand aloof or play his part in 
whatever way his capacities allow ; there is no 
third course. One difhculty with regard to non- 
resistance is that the man wbo stands aside seldom 
envisages his example as followed by the majority 
of bis fellow-countrymen, or thinks out logically 
the consequences wliich would ensue if this were 
to happen. He is salving his own conscience and 
saving his own soul, while allowing others to take 
what he regards as the lower course—a course 
which actually protects him from tlie result of his 
own action.^ A distinction is drawn by the 
adherents of pacificism ‘ between the duty of the 
State and tliat of a pacifist individual.’* And in 
fact we note historically that the examples of any¬ 
thing like combined non-resistance have come from 
communities such as the early Christians, the 
Waldenses, and the Doukhobors, who have not 
felt themselves responsible for the preservation of 
the State under which they lived. There is, 
indeed, some reason in the reproach of Celsus that, 
if all wore to follow the example of the Christians, 
the control of worldly atlairs would pass into the 
hand of the barbarian and Christianity would be 
unable to exist; it owed its peace to the Roman 
Empire. Such a position cannot be final or satis¬ 
factory. The Christian is also a citizen ; if it is 
right for a State to engage in war, it is not only 
right but also a duty for its citizens to support it. 
Tlie State in the end consists of the citizens who 
compose it; it is not ethically permissible for one 
section to contract itself out of its obligations in 
obedience to a supposed higher law and at the 
same time to reap all the advantages gained by 
the rest who are following the ‘lower course.* In 
other words, if non-resistance in war is right, it 
must lie thought of as the attitude of the whole 
nation and not of a negligible minority, and the 
results of such an attitude must be definitely faced. 
If it be decided that these results would be 
disastrous for the nation and the world as a whole, 
if they would involve grave evils and sacrifices for 
others and for future generations, together with 
the triumph of injustice and the oppression of the 
weak, active participation in war becomes the 

1 It is admitted that the apparent success of the Quaker 
experiment in Pennsylvania is not decisive, since all the time 
the Friends were in fact protected by the British forces in the 
background (J. W. Oraham, War from a Quaker Point oS Vievr, 
p. 46). 

a J. W. Graham, ffJ xlv. [1916] 814. 
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only alternative. And, if so, it should be clearly 
recognized that from the point of view of ethics 
this is not, as is often sup]>()sed, the choice of the 
‘second best.’ The problems of ethics consbst in 
choosing the best course which is open under given 
circumstances; if it is re.-illy the best, it is in the 
absolute sense ‘ right.’ To say that war, or indeed 
any ap))eal to force, would be unnecessary if all 
men acted up to the principles of Christianity is 
true, but irrelevant; this is only to say that evil 
will not exist when the Kingilom of Heaven is 
fully come. We are concerned here and now with 
the right course to take in a world where evil does 
exist and where men do in fact do wrong. It 
takes only one to make an attack ; if, as is the 
case under existing conditions, war is the only 
means of resisting such an attack, it becomes right 
in the fullest sense, however unsatisfac^lory it may 
be as a method of establishing justice. The mis¬ 
take arises when the admission of this principle is 
held to absolve men from the duty of trying to 
work out some better method for the future, or 
when, with regard to the use of force in any form, 
it is regarde<l as the iimil solution of the problem. 
As against the evil-doer who refuses to obey the 
voice of love, force is necessary and therefore 
right, no less for his own sake than for that of 
others. But the ultimate nurpose is not that he 
should be prevented from doing wrong, but that 
he should cease to desire to do so. In all cases this 
should be kept before the mind as the goal, and 
the conscience should not rest content till it is 
reached. 

4 . Historical examples. — For ex a .1 pies of 
attempts to aj»ply the juinciples of non-resistance 
reference must he made to the relevant artt., esj). 
ANABAPTr.SM; DOUKIIORORS ; FhIENDS, SOCIETY 
OF; Tol.STOI. Some account of the medimval 
sects will be found in H. C. Lea, lliHory of the 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages (London, 1888). 
The Waldenses held homicide to be unlawful 
under any conditions;^ though sometimes pro* 
voke<l by persecution to break this rule, tney 
generally fell an easy prey to their enemies.^ The 
Bohemian Brethren were in line with the 
Waldenses.* In the case of the Cathari such 
tenets were connected with theories of transmigra¬ 
tion ; tlicy refused to take the life even of animals.^ 

On the early Christians and their attitude to 
service in the army see especially Harnack, The 
Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries.^ It should be noted that the refu.sal to 
serve was by no means universal, and that where 
it existed it was due as much to the various com- 
j)liances with heathen rites and unlawful practices 
required of soldiers as to a belief in the unlawful¬ 
ness of war pe^ se. Objections were felt to the 
holding of civil otHce no less than to service in the 
army. With regard to the whole question, what 
has been said above as to the historical conditions 
and the ab.sence of national wars must be borne in 
mind. 

Literatcrb.—R eference mny be made to the lists of books 
(fiven In the artt. just quoted, esp. Friknds, Sociktt of; the 
subject is treated with more or less fullness In most works on 
ethics; see esp. W. E. H. Lecky, Uist. of European Morale, 
London, 1888, li ‘248 ff.; H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, 
Oxford, 1907, i. ch. lx.; D. G. Ritchie, Natural liightuti, Lon¬ 
don, 1910, p. 238ff. ; J. Keating:, ‘The Ethics of ResisUnoe to 
Iaw,' in British Review, i. [1913], no. 2, p. 31 ff. War from the 
Christian point of view is discussed by J. Martineau, ‘Right 
of War ' in National Duties and Other Sermons and Addresses, 
I^ndon, 1903, p. 72 ff., and J. B. Mozley, University Sermons, 
do. 1870, p. llOfif. Discussions In recent years (1914-171 have 
been abundant, chieflv In the form of magazine articles. Refer¬ 
ence may be made to C. W. Emmet, ‘ War and the Ethics of 
the New Testament,’ and W. M. Glazebrook, ‘ What Is a 
Christian Nation?' both in The Faith and the War, London, 
1016; W. E. Wilson, Christ and War, do. 1913, Atonement 


1 Lea, i. 80. 
4 lb. i. 99. 


8 Ih. U. 150. • Ih. 11. 602. 

® Eng. tr., London, 1904-06, ii. 204 ff. 


and Non-Resistance, do. 1914 ; J. W. Graham, War from 
a Quaker Point of View, do. 1916; W. L. Walker, 'J'hr. 
War, God and our Duty, do. 1917, p. 101 flf. ; H. L. Goudge, 
in The War and the Kingdom of God, do. 1915, p. 20 flf.; L. S. 
Thornton, Conduct and the Supernatural, do. 1916, p. 199ff. ; 
R. B. Perry, ‘Non-Resistance and the Present War,’in IJE 
XXV. [1915] 307flf. ; D. J. Bolton, ‘The FulOlment of the Law,’ 
ib. xxvii. [1917] 20011.‘P. Gavan Duffy, ‘War and the Christian 
Ethic,’t6. p. 213ff.; K. K. Richardson, ‘Resist not Evil,’i5. 

p. ‘212611. C. W. Emmet. 

RESPONSIBILITY. — Responsibility is the 
human sen.se of answerableness for all acts of 
thought and conduct. Chiistian responsibility is 
answerable to the ideal set up by Jesus. Afout 
re.spoiisibility two things have to be considered : 
its relation to freedom 01 choice, and the object to 
which it is an.swerable ; and of Christian rt^sponsi- 
bility two further matters renuire elucidation : the 
extended sphere of answerableness in the light of 
Christ’s teaching, and the uniiiue attitude of Jesus 
to the human conscience. 

i. HesponsUtility and freedom of choice. —With 
the various theories invented to explain or account 
for frticdom (.see art. Free Will) the religious 
consciousne.ss has little to do. Any tlieory which 
leaves free choice a real function of man is con¬ 
sistent with the Christian view, as any explana¬ 
tion which would destroy its reality is out of 
harmony with Christian experience. The pleas 
urged, the sanctions ollered, and the rewards pro¬ 
mised by Jesus have no force unless men are able 
to accept or to refuse higher duties. ‘ \\'itliout 
real freedom of choice there could be no real moral 
responsibility ; and the sense of it, if it were still 
felt, would have, like the sense of freedom, to be 
classed as an illusion’ (Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
The Metaphysic of Experience, London, 1898, iv. 
120). In His dealing with men as free agents 
Jesus acknowledged and endorsed the ordinary 
8 en.se of responsibility. 

To the religdoiis mind this is never, however, an 
absolute freedom ; for over, around, and within 
the religious state is the immanent presence of 
God, It is a freedom within gracious ooundaries, 
wdthin the full tide of Divine love and mercy. As 
the founder of a new religion, Jesus was conscious 
of the Divine power working in His favour ; if men 
believed in Him, it was the result of the Father’s 
drawing (Jn ; if He can count on the devout 
discipleship of some of His followers, it is because 
God has given Him these sheep (10“); and, if 
humble Christians credit their faith in Jesus, with¬ 
out peril to human responsibility, to the election 
of God, they are of tne same mind with their 
Master (Ko 8^®**®). How human freedom and the 
kindly control of God can comport together in any 
philosophical theory has not concerned the re¬ 
ligious, w'ho have with extraordinary persistency 
declared both, and held them somehow reconcilable. 

Jesus further acknowledged the impoverishment 
of personal freedom by continued moral indiffer¬ 
ence. To the Jews who boasted of Abraham as 
their father Jesus replied that their inability to 
recognize His message as a deliverance from God 
was due to their kinship with the devil (Jn 8^). 
There is here no reference to any original difference 
in the natures of men, but an assertion of the 
obvious moral fact that minds debauched by low 
motives may become insensible to the attractions 
of the heavenly offer. This fatal obstacle was one 
of their own making, and was not their misfortune 
but their fault. Moral insensibility may not 
absolve from responsibility. 

ii. The object to whom or to which responsibility 
is owing. — Modem teachers have described the 
object to whom answerableness is due as either 
oneself or one’s neighbour or one’s God ; but, as 
the enforcement of each of these spheres of duty 
lies with the conscience, the subject is really 
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responsible to conscience as the authority which 
imposes commands. Kor the most part Jesus 
accepted the popular Jewish sense ot responsi¬ 
bility, which was essentially answerableness to 
God. Kor every idle word men shall ji^ve account 
in the day of jud^^mcnt (Mt 12^); the obligation to 
seek perfection rests upon men because they should 
be as their Father in heaven (5*®); and, though 
our Lord lays down strict duties to our nei<^hbour, 
love to enemies, almsgiving to the poor, and feasts 
for the hungry, these duties are substantially obli 
gations to God, for so men will be ‘ the children 
of the Father which is in heaven.’ All duties to 
neighbours clothe themselves in our Lord’s mind 
with the august authority of duties towards God. 

After the same manner He conceives obligations 
for which a man is responsible to himself—these 
are indeed duties towards God. Men owe it to 
themselves to accept the higher ideal when they 
see it. So Jesus went preaching the Kin<'dom of 
Heaven and summoning men to repent. Illeesed- 
ness, the chief aim of ordinary life and the per¬ 
ennial cry of self-preservation, was to be .sought, 
according to .lesus, in such states as irjeekness, 
poverty of spirit, and peace-making—all these, 
however, tliat they ‘may he called the children of 
God.’ Kesponsihility to self may imply the sub¬ 
ordination of every interest to that of the Kingdom 
of Heaven ; and the rea.son ottered is, ‘Thou shalt 
liave treasure in heaven,’ i.e. with God. (Here 
again the religious consciousness is pre-eminent, 
and responsibility for .self-culture is obligation to 
(xod, who provides men with opportunities rich in 
moral pos.sibility.) 

In one word, duty to God absorbs duty to self 
and to neighbours ; for self is conceived as alway.s 
and only properly a child of (Jod ; and neighbours, 
whether good or bad, desirable or otherwise, are 
conceived as de.serving of our benefaction because 
they are all the recipients of God’s loving-kindness 
(Mt5^»). 

iii. Extended sphere of ans^verableness in the light 
of Christ's teaching, —ft is the unique distinction 
of Jesus to have at orn^e enlar<^ed the sphere of 
responsibility find intensilied tne feelin;^ of it. 
Our Lord expanded the idea of one’s neighbour, 
who is not only the man of one’s own nation, but 
any person whom circumstance gives one an oppor¬ 
tunity of helping (Lk With the parable of 

the Goo<l Samaritan vanish all the artificial bound¬ 
aries by which men have .sought to confine their 
neighbourly obligations. Among friends, again, the 
Master has included the poor, wliora He obliges us 
to ask to our feasts, though they cannot ask us in 
return (Lk 14*^). A new set of obligations to hospi¬ 
tality are thus laid upon the disciples of Jesus. 
Still more wide does tne iiorizon of responsibility 
become when He obliges us to include in our friend¬ 
ship all men, friend and foe alike, those who per¬ 
secute us and those who despitefully u.se us (Mt 
5*^). No man may be treated oy us otherwise tlian 
in love. J’he last acre of foreign territory is 
brought within the sphere of human obligation 
when Jesus, who expects to be taken as an example, 
announces that He came to call not the righteous, 
but sinners (Mt 9*^). Among tho.so to whom we 
owe duties for which we are answerable to God 
must be included the outcast and the degraded. So 
extensive a field of responsibility may be the de.spair 
of a moralist, but it is the free-chosen territory of 
the disciple of Jesus. 

Having annexed all mankind under the obliga¬ 
tion of love, Christ proceeds to enhance the sense of 
re.spon.sibility. Not only the outward act, but the 
inner thought has to be answered for. As well as 
for murder, so also for the angry thought from 
which murder issues, a man must hold himself 
answerable (Mt 5^). Not only for licentious deed, 


but also for unholy imagination is there responsi¬ 
bility (v.”). To oiler prayer is good ; but, if popu¬ 
larity has been the motive, only punishment can 
follow (6“). High and insolent cleeds will provoke 
a just reward ; but high thoughts are in no better 
state, for humility is a duty (l8^). As a matter of 
fact, the obligation to be moral is an obligation to 
preserve the heart in purity and love, ‘ for out of 
the heart are the issues of life’ (IS^'*). The culture 
of morality is the culture of the heart. 

Besides extending the sphere, Jesus adds a higher 
quality to moral responsibility. The idea of self- 
preservation is enhanced when the things which are 
worthy of our search are meekness, mercifulness, 
purity, and peacemaking. Indeed, the duty of 
self-culture is so described by Jesus as to include 
the lofty conception of a sacrilice of the low'er 
nature—a sacrilice not only desirable but necessary 
(Mk 8^®). In the .same way the obligation to for¬ 
give enemies is enhanced. An enemy is to be for¬ 
given not only seven times, but ‘ until seventy times 
seven’ (Mt 18^). To an unstinted and uncalcu¬ 
lating forgivene.ss the disciples of the Master are 
bound. Ami, with the demand for love towards all 
men, human <luty is raised to the height of Divine 
perfection. The kind of affection which Chri.stians 
are to entertain towards each other and, by infer¬ 
ence, to all men is a love such as existed between 
the F'ather an<l the Son (Jn 15®). In this way 
Jesus has both extended and intensified moral 
responsibility. 

The secret of this new moral content and new moral 
intensity must be souglit in Christ’s high conception 
of God’s fatherly relation to men. It is God’s 
loving-kindness that obliges mc.n to seek first the 
Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 6^^); the .same reason is 
given for the duty of unstinted forgiveness (18'^®); 
a .similar gn^ound provides the obligation to a cheer¬ 
ful acceptance of God’s will (7“); and the .same 
tender mercy calls men to the exerci.se of a gracious 
and thoughtful love (Lk 7^^). God loves His 
creatures, desiring above all that they should be¬ 
come His children ; and in that tender, holy desire 
lies the secret of that .sen.se of responsibility which 
Je.su.s has at once extended and inten.sified. 

With the .sense of childhood in God’s family and 
in enjoyment of the Divine favour, the bunlen of 
responsibility, felt so heavily under all merely 
moral systems, is greatly eased. Love makes 
obligation light; the love of God turns duty into 
plea.sure. In that relation the yoke of sonship 
oecomes light, and the strictest obligation easy. 
Whom Jesus makes free are free indeed (Jn 8^®). 
By turning the hearts of men to the love of God, 
Je.sus at once increased the sense of respon.sibility 
and relieved its burden. How easily a child of God 
carries this enhanced moral obligation may be 
gathered from St. Paul’s magnificent claim of per¬ 
fect freedom in Ko 8. 

iv. The unique attitude of Jesus to the sense of 
human responsihility. —Jesus has somehow con¬ 
trived to thrust Him.self in between a man and his 
conscience, or—for it is the same thing—between a 
man and his God. At the outset of His public 
career eveiy hearer recognized the moral superior¬ 
ity of our Lord, and felt a weighty pressure in His 
commands (Mt 7^®). Nor was this authority denied 
by Jesus; on the contrary, He emphasized His 
right to impose new commandments. The fathers 
of Israel had given certain orders, but Jesus gave 
new ones, introducing the opposite duty with these 
words, ‘ But I .say unto you ^ (5®®). Pas.sing through 
the gamut of accepted commandments, Je.sus quietly 
enforced new and, in some cases, opposing responsi¬ 
bilities. As His public career advances, Christ 
‘dentifies Himself more completely with the moral 
aw, demanding of men an obedience such as was 
due only to the supreme moral Governor of the 
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world. Confession of His name He describes as a 
moral obligation, for sncli He will confess before 
God (Lk 12®). Responsibility to Himself Jesus 
accepts as superior to any other moral obligation ; 
indeed, His word has the right of a moral impera¬ 
tive ; so children are, if need be, to renounce duty 
to father and mother (14^). The right to become a 
conscience to every man is fully claimed by Jesus, 
and men are invited to take upon themselves His 
yoke (Mt 11^). Indeed, Jesus may say that the 
only true good can be found in life by that man 
who yields Him such unllinchiim obedience as is 
due only to the moral law (Lk 14^). Not to obey 
Jesus, at whatever cost, is to miss being His dis¬ 
ciple, and that is, in Christ’s judgment, ecjuivalent 
to moral suicide. Finally, Jesus wholly identilies 
Himself with the moral law, for He makes fidelity 
to His person the supreme test of men. Describing 
the last judgment, always considered the dread 
function of God alone, Christ speaks of Himself as 
returning in glory to judge the world, when the 
sole criterion of blessing or condemnation will be, 
‘Ye did it unto me,’ or ‘Ye did it not unto me’ 
(Mt 25‘®* "). In the whole history of the study of 
liuman responsibility this is a unique claim—a 
claim which was not only not resented, but openly 
and frankly recognized by men and w'omen who 
found His authority the exact equivalent of God’s. 
In this lonely isolation Jesus stands pre-eminent in 
the record of morals. 

The Fourth Gospel presents this extraordinary 
claim in a difl'erent and more winsome light. Here 
Christ’s sonship with God is the basis of the gospel 
message ; and the moral obligation to Jesus takes 
on the familiarity and the sweetness of brotherly 
affection. Jesus does not in this Gospel so mucli 
demand obedience as the representative of the 
moral Governor of the world as He asks for love 
and trust in Himself as the complete manifestation 
of the heavenly Father. For obedience the warmer 
attitude of trust or faith is demanded. The story 
of the Samaritan woman is evidently told to show 
how this love to Jesus may come to birth (ch, 4). 
Honour to the person of Jesus is honour done to the 
Father (5^). The will of God is conceived by Jesus 
as an obligation to believe on the Divine Son (6^). 
Jud^ent was passed on the unbeliever by the very 
words which Jesus spoke, for He spoke the words of 
the Father (12^'*^*). The final appreciation of any 
man’s life is decided by his attitude to the Person 
of the Redeemer. ‘ He that believeth not is con¬ 
demned already’ (3^®). The crown of this high 
claim is the assurance that a friendly knowdedge of 
Jesus is necessary to eternal life, i.t. to the sum of 
human blessing: ‘ This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent ’ (17®). This claim for 
loving trust, and this identification of Himself with 
the Father God in the Fourth Gospel, are clearly 
the brighter and more attractive equivalents for 
the unhesitating obedience and the identification 
of Himself with the Supreme moral Ruler of the 
world in the Synoptics. Towards Jesus every 
man has a duty, and on the correct sense of re¬ 
sponsibility to Him depends the final prize of 
life. 

Literatcrb.— The subject is not treated by itself in any book 
of Christian ethics. Tiie only hooks, besides Commentaries 
on the various NT passatres, are Newman Smyth, Christian 
Ethics^, Edinburgh, 18hS, pt. ii. ch. i., ‘The Christian Con 
science,’ and H. H. Wendt, The Teaching of Jemm, Eng. tr.. 
do. 1892, sect. lii. ch. iv., ‘ Righteousness of the Members of the 
Kingdom of God’; but even these are only indirectly useful for 
the subject. DaVID FYFFE. 

REST-DAYS.— -See Sabbath (Primitive). 

RESURRECTION, — See Eschatology 
State op the Dead. 


RETALIATION,—The term ‘retaliation,’ as its 
etymology indicates, means paying back in kind, 
like for like, whether benefits or injuries—though 
very significantly for human nature it has come to 
be used almost exclusively in the worse sense of 
returning evil for evil, blow for blow. The term 
‘ requital’ may be regarded as almost equivalent 
in connotation to ‘ retaliation ’ ; it, however, rather 
emphasizes the more friendly aspect of reciprocity, 
tl»e returning good for good, and it may even be 
employed to convey the notion of the return of 
good for evil, though in 1 S 1“ it is used in the 
worse sense : ‘ He hath requited me evil for good,’ 
and in Gn 50'® Joseph’s brethren contemplate 
that he wdll requite them the evil they have 
done him. 

1. hthical signification.-^From the ethical point 
of view', retaliation seems to interpret punishment 
as retribution ; a man’s evil-doing is to be returned 
upon his own head ; he is to receive the just 
reward of his deeds from the injured society or 
individual as a quid pro quo. There is in this 
view an apparent appeal to that primitive idea of 
justice which contained an element of vengeance. 
The modern common theory of punishment does 
regard the infliction of punishment as a penalty 
upon wrong-doing of this nature, but judicially 
imposed, and without any element of personal 
resentment. Retaliation, however, implies the 
existence of some personal feeling, and a desire to 
balance the account with an amount of loss or 
suffering equivalent to that inflicted. In warfare 
the principle of retaliation takes the form of 
meting out to an enemy like treatment to that 
which he has practised—plunder, outrage, burning 
and destroying, etc. In this connexion its usage 
conveys only an evil import; the ruling maxim is 
injury for injury, ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth ’: whatever methods of a hostile kind 
are adopted by one party call forth reprisals, and 
en revanche the principle of retaliation justifies 
the infliction of injuries like in kind and degree to 
those which were committed. A similar connota¬ 
tion is implied in its application to all cases of 
rivalry, struggle, and competition ; whenever the 
action of one party exceeds the bounds of reason¬ 
ableness, fairplay, or good taste, it may, by creat¬ 
ing resentment, provoke retaliation, i.e. a like 
departure from the methods of fair and honour¬ 
able competition. 

The problem involved in this aspect of retalia¬ 
tion has been raised in an acute form by the 
conduct of Germany in the European War—by 
her brutalities, murders of citizens, ruthless cruel¬ 
ties, starvation of prisoners, raiding of villages, 
diffusion of disease-germs. Are these methods of 
warfare to be copied and adopted by her op¬ 
ponents for self-defence on the plea that it gives 
an enormous advantage to the enemy if there be 
no reprisal in kind? On ethical grounds the 
answer is that practices cruel, brutal, and abhor¬ 
rent to human sentiment cannot be met by retalia¬ 
tion in kind. We may not adopt methods of war¬ 
fare which are condemned by the moral sense of 
the nation as inhuman ; such proceedings can be 
countered only by the sternest and most deter¬ 
mined efforts to vanquish the enemy through the 
employment of every legitimate mode of warfare, 
to uestroy his powers, and so render such barbari¬ 
ties impossible in the future. We could not hope 
to be finally successful by measures which destroyed 
our own self-respect and reduced us to the same 
level of savagery ; such a victory would be worse 
than a defeat. Our real aim in the conflict should 
be to establish such conditions as will render it 
impossible for such a war ever to recur. 

2 . As a fiscal policy. — The operation of the 
principles of retaliation, however, finds its strongest 
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illustrations and its most significant application in 
the domain of international commerce. Here it is 
apt to arise whenever a nation sets up tarill'harriers 
which obstruct international trade, with thr 
avowed object of promoting certain home industriei 
by the exclusion of foreign com})etition. 

The direct economic result of this fiscal policy 
is to diminish foreign trade, to stimulate the pro 
dnetion at home of certain kinds of goods previ 
ously im[)orted, and thus to check their productior 
for exportation by their foreign commercial rivals, 
Naturally this proceeding rouses a feeling ol 
resentment and wrong in the countries whose 
trade is injured, whicli often finds vent by calling 
into existence retaliatory tarill’s. 

The retaliatory si)irit is favoured by the appar 
ently militant attitude of the protective country, 
and the cry is raised, ‘They strike us with their 
taritt's; let us strike them back again.’ The 
movement gains support from .some who, while 
professedly believers in free trade, yet entertain 
doubts as to the advantage of what is (inscribed as 
* one-sided ’ free trade. Ketaliation is then adopted 
either for the purpose of puni.shtnent, and to 
gratify the feeling of resentment, or with the 
deliberate aim of i)lacing the ollending nation in 
a position deemed favourable for compelling it to 
reduce the objectionable tarilF. In either case the 
real object of trading, whicli is the satisfaction of 
wants by means of imports, is lost sight of, and 
the attention is riv(*ted on exporting. The tariff 
of A checks the exports of B to A ; this is regarded 
by B as a hostile act, and one to be met with a 
retaliatory tarilf, which will hit A back ; perhaps 
it may become a basis for bargaining with A and 
for inducing A to lower the tariff in some degree. 
Both countries alike in this conflict overlook the 
fundamental fact that the whole object of trading 
is to increa.se the power of consumption and the 
amount of enjoyment by obtaining commodities 
on the best terms ; also that exchange (whether 
home or foreign) imireases this power by adding to 
the productivity of labour, and eases life by enab¬ 
ling individuals to use their own skill and natural 
gifts to the fullest advantage. They further 
Ignore the fact that their own products are the 
means by which alone they can purchase the pro¬ 
ducts of others, and that tiie highest efficiency for 
both parties is attained by specialization of labour 
and the free exchange of the re.sult 8 of their own 
industry. The dcejier analysi.s of the advantages 
of trading places the empfiasis upon imports of 
desirable things, for the obtaining of which exports 
must be offered in exchanj^e. Trading is .seen to 
be thus a mutual benefit; tlie relative superfluities 
of each country are given in exchange for the 
cheaper or more desirable products of other 
countries ; and, as the exchange is voluntary, it 
will not take place unless both countries find their 
benefit therein. Protective tariffs, by limiting 
this newer, lower efficiency and injure the country 
which imposes them ; they administer a blow to 
its own powers of consumption. Ketaliation, 
whetlier as a penalty or for gaining concessions, 
means the adoption of the same tariff policy 
as is re.sented in the foreign country, whicn has 
had the effect of contracting mutual trade. It is 
an illogical proceeding and a delusion. For, if 
tariffs are beneficial to the nations that impose 
them, why should they ever remove them ? If 
they are not beneficial, but are admitted to be an 
economic blunder, why should other nations copy 
them ? And in what sense can it be profitable to i 
put up barriers that are mischievous, merely in 
order to lower them under a compact with other 
nations to do the same? The defence is usually 
on political grounds, but experience has fully ! 
demonstrated two invariable results of this tariff I 


policy: ( 1 ) that, when tariffs have once been 
adopted, it is extremely difficult to remove them, 
since interests are created that are always oppo.sed 
to their reduction ; that tariffs beget tariffs is the 
le.s 8 on from every country ; ( 2 ) since tariff legisla¬ 
tion is deemed an unfriendly proceeding on the 
part of those who thus excluue tlie goods of other 
countries, it creates ill-feeling, provokes resent¬ 
ment, and leads to retaliation and tariff wars, 
which destroy trade, create discord, and may 
incite to other forms of strife. Notwithstanding 
the fact that retaliation is a double-edged wea])on, 
recoiling upon those who use it, it has been 
emjdoyed very frequently, and by most civilized 
nations. 

3 . An economic fallacy. — One of the most 
cogent arguments for the imposition of tariffs is 
the erroneous belief that taxes may be extracted 
from foreigners by means of duties on imports. 
K\cn were it the fact that the exporter paid the 
duty by a reduction of price (which can, however, 
occur only in the very exceptional circumstance 
that the importing country possesses a market 
monopoly), a system by which two nations levy 
taxation upon each other can be only a very 
expensive and clumsy system of raising revenue, 
and one that inevitably offends every canon of 
taxation. 

Much of the prevalent fallacy respecting inter¬ 
national trading rests on the mistaken siippo.sition 
that trade is a species of gambling, in which the 
gains of one nation are invariably made at the 
expense of another. When it is fully realized 
that all trade is but exchange, entered into volun¬ 
tarily on both .sides becau.se it is profitable, and 
further that dilferent countries can .secure a larger 
amount of enjoyment from their industrial efforts 
by devoting themselves more exclusively to those 
ta-sks in which they respectively excel, then only 
will the belief in retaliation as an instrument for 
regulating foreign trade disappear. 

4. Evils of protective tariffs. — It should be 
noticed that all tariffs of a protective character 
are a cause of great and unproductive expense : 
they involve elaborate machinery for the collec¬ 
tion of duties that realize little as revenue ; and, 
since they tend to call forth evasion and smuggling, 
they also call into existence other modes of expen¬ 
diture which are necessarily incurred to check and 
punish those oflences. Further, nothing is more 
convincingly proved in connexion with protective 
tariffs than their demoralizing influence upon the 
public; they tend to become the instruments of 
persons unscrupulous in the pursuit of gain, who 
.seek to employ them as means for securing 
monopolies. 

It is admitted that retaliatory methods do often 
ead to the adoption of commercial treaties betw'een 
nations, whicn by special mutual conces.sions 
reduce in some degree the mischief created by the 
tarifl’s; but, inasmuch as the operation of these 
treaties is limited to certain countries, they gener¬ 
ally give offence to countries excluded from them, 
and thereby give rise to other retaliatory tarifik 
jy those nations; the favoured nation system 
dius tends to produce different results in the two 
directions. But retaliation is by no means a 
nece.ssary antecedent to commercial treaties ; most 
;ountriea raise some part of their public revenue 
rom duties upon luxuries, imported or home- 
produced; c.^., Britain raises revenue upon im¬ 
ported wines and spirits. There is scope for 
arrangements under commercial treaties to modify 
such of these duties as may be found to act in a 
peculiarly onerous manner, without entering upon 
Mie unprofitable field of protective duties. Tnus 
■etaliation or reciprocity is possible even through 
the agency of revenue duties, though it is much 
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more diOirnlt in application, U/nited in scope, and 
less effective, since the objects of taxation in such 
cases are generally either luxuries or monopoly 
products. 

5 . After-war relations.—The fierce conflict in 
whicli Germany has involved Europe by her violent 
and unprovoked attempt at cosiquesb 1ms for a time 
destroyed all j)osaibility of trade relations between 
her and those whom she has made enemies. 

The question has been raised, Will trade rela¬ 
tions be renewed after peace ? Does not this war 
demonstrate the dangers of international trading 
and dependence upon other countries for products? 
Is it not wiser and more economic to be self-con¬ 
tained and independent, especially for a great 
nation with colonies which produce many neces¬ 
saries and are capable of constituting a large 
market for her manufactures? Shall we not 
retaliate upon Germany by refusing tra<Ie relations 
after peace Ims been proclaimed and rather develop 
our own resources and independence? 

Anti-Free Traders have seized the opportunity 
to advocate this exclusiveness on the ground 
that it will be economic by developing our own 
resources, and will enrich the country by the 
growth of many industries for whose products we 
have hitherto depended upon Germany. 

I’o discuss this project is to repeat the whole 
argument for free exchange, the economic advan¬ 
tages of which have been demonstrated. 

War is by its nature destructive, abnormal, 
wasteful; it admits of no economic justilication ; 
it is based upon hostility, and it* aim is utterly 
uneconomic. If enmity and hostility between 
nations were to become the chronic relation, there 
would be no object in discussing the advantages 
of trade, fur such trade could not exist. But a 
dill’erent set of conditions is created by peace. 
Well-being, nrogress, and development are then 
the aim. Ihogress demands specialization of 
faculty and resources, and implies exchange and 
mutual dependence ; and it can be shown that the 
wider the area of economic relations the greater 
the economic gain. Therefore no argument against 
free trading can be deduced from a state of war. 

The only problem is how intercourse can be 
renewed after the war with a nation whiidi has 
committed such gross offences against civilization 
and morality. It is conceivable that Britons 
might decline trade relations with a nation guilty 
of such depravity on moral grounds and from a 
feeling of resentment. This is a different motive 
from that which demands that trade with Germany 
should be checked in the economic interests of 
Great Britain. Any limitations of free exchange 
must be a reduction of economic advantage and a 
loss; but individuals and nations may be willing 
to suffer loss for conscience’ sake. Increase oi 
trade is not the only aspiration of nations, or 
indeed the highest; its benefits stand after tho.se 
of morality. Economic advantages, however, tend 
on the whole to peaceful relations among nations 
who wish for mutual peace and prosperity. While, 
therefore, the bitter feelings created by German 
methods of war remain, they will be an impedi¬ 
ment to renewed trade relations, and thus may 
favour the views of protectionists; this does not 
demonstrate the economic desirability of fiscal 
retaliation ; it illustrates the bitterness and di.s- 
tnist created by German aims and methods. 
When peace is assured and time shall have modi¬ 
fied the.se bitter feelings, the advantages of inter- 
trading will a.ssert themselves. Free trading is 
both a result and a cause of friendly relations ; it 
postulates peace and makes for peace. But men 
will often sacrifice profit rather than deal with 
^hose whom they distrust. 

6 . It is almost superfluous to add that retalia¬ 


tion in the rarer and nobler form of reciprocity in 
good works can result only in mutual benefit and 
esteem, whether between individuals or between 
nations; it tends to the creation of an entente 
cordiale^ whi(di is a source of conlidence, goodwill, 
and happine.ss, and is a state productive of moral 
an<l material well-being to all whom it embraces. 

Litkraturk.—A dam Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth oj Nations, London, 1770, bk. v. ch. 2 ; 

F. H. F. [Baron] Farrcr, Free Trade v. Fair Traded, do. 1887 ; 
H. Sidgwick, 'I'he Principles of FulUical Economy^, do. 1901; 
C. F. Bastable, The Commerce of Nations, do. 1892, The 
Theory of International Trade*, do. 190S ; J. S. Nicholson, 
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G. Armitagk-Smith. 

RETREATS.—The object of a retreat is that 
a soul in solitude with God may learn more of 
His being and truth and will, and may become 
more completely dedicated to Him and His service. 
Some effect ha.s been given to the underlying 
principle in many forms of religion. There are 
in.stances both in the OT and in the NT. Ketire- 
ment, with its opjiortnnities for prayer to God, 
was used by Mo.ses, Elijah, St. John the Baptist, 
our Lord Himself, and probably by St. Paul in 
Arabia. In the early Cliurch and in the Middle 
Ages the advantages of solitude for communing 
with God were abundantly recognized. But the 
systematization of retreats and the organization 
of them as carefully arranged aids to spiritual life 
are among the religious practices whutli are due to 
the Counter-Reformation. The beginning was in 
the method described in the ^Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius Loyola (q.v.). 

The plan of the Exercises contemplateg a period of four weeks, 
the word ‘ week ’ Indicating not necessarily seven days but such 
a time as may be needed for the course of meditations in con¬ 
sideration or the spiritual faculties and condition of the person 
making the retreat. The plan contains a scheme for the dis¬ 
posal of time and rules for occupations and prayer. The medi¬ 
tations for the first week, after defining the end of man to be 
the service of Ood and the attainment of salvation in this 
service, are on sin as seen in the sin of the angels, of Adam and 
Eve, of the retreatant himself; on hell; on death ; on the lut 
judgment. The meditations for the second week are on the 
Incarnation and the events of our Lord’s earthly life as far as 
Palm Sunday and the preaching in the Temple. Those for the 
third week are on the Last Supper, the Agony in the Garden, 
the Arrest, the Trial and Condemnation, the Crucifixion ana 
Death, the Burial. Those for the fourth week are on the 
Resurrection, the Apj^earancee after the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension. The series for the first week concerns the Purgative 
Way, the object of which is to increase hatred of sin and to 
deepen penitence. Those for the second and third weeks con¬ 
cern the Illuminative Way, and the object is to set before the 
soul the example of Christ and to lead it to closer imitation of 
Him. That for the fourth week conceriis the Unitive Way, 
which has as its aim to bring the soul into closer union with Oo^L 
An important place is filled in the second week by the considera¬ 
tion of the two standards under u hich man has the choice of 
enlisting—the first that of Christ, the other that of the devil— 
and of the three classes of (1) those who are reluctant to bear 
the consequences of following Christ and desire to postpone the 
sacrifices which are involved, (2) those in whose desire to follow 
there still are reserves, and (3) those who are prepared at once 
to make all the surrenders which the following of Him may 
require. The director is instructed to vary the details and the 
proportion in t)ie use of the Exercises according to the capacities 
and the needs of the person using them. 

In the syfitem founded by St. Ignatius Loyola a 
retreat of thirty days spent in silence and prayer 
with meditations on the Exercises was a preliminary 
to entrance into the Society of Jesus ; a retreat of 
eight days similarly ba.sed on the Exercises became 
a yearly cu.stom in the Society ; and retreats were 
conducted in houses of the Society for others 
than its members. Followinj,^ the example of St. 
Ignatius, many leaders in religious life promoted 
retreats for clergy and the laity, men and women. 
Notable among the.se were St. Charles Borromeo, 
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St. Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, Pierre 
de Bdrulle, and Jean Jacques Olier. During the 
17th cent, tlie use of retreats spread rapidly through¬ 
out tlie Koman Catholic Churcln In the closing 
years of tlie 19th cent, and the early years of the 
20 th a great <levelopinent took place, beginning in 
France and extending thence to Belgium, Holland, 
England, and elsewhere, by which retreats, from 
having been for the most part confined to clergy or 
lay people of special devotion or passing through 
some special crisis in life, came to be extended to 
large multitudes and especially to men and boys, 
women and girls, of the working classes. Tl»ese 
have naturally been of a less severe character 
than the earlier retreats, lasting for a shorter 
time, such as three days or one day, with times 
for conversation and recreation allowed. 

Retreats of a delinite character were introduce<l 
into the Church of England soon after the middle 
of the 19th century. In Feb. 1856 a retreat for 
clergy, lasting from Monday to Saturday in one 
week, was held at Chi.slehurst under the auspices 
of the Society of the Holy Cross. In July 1856 a 
retreat for ch*rgy, lasting for the same time, was 
held in E. B. Puscy’s house at Oxford. An 
element in both these retreats was that, in 
R<idition to tludr devotional setting and pra<;- 
tices, there M’ere conferences on theological and 
spiritual subjects. One result of the Oxfonl 
Movement {q.v.) was that many clergy and some 
devout laymen and women formed the i)ractice 
of making a retreat from time to time. The 
general features of tliese retreats were taken 
from those customary in the Church of Rome. 
In many cases they have lasted for three or 
four days; there have been two or three or four 
addresses on each day ; silence has been preserved 
throughout; the time has been devoted to prayer 
and communion with Cod. Much work in pro¬ 
moting such retreats was due to the Society of St. 
John tlie Evangelist at Cowley and its tir.st superior, 
R. M. Benson, and to the English sisternoods. 
Retreats for business men from Saturday night 
to Monday morning have long been a prominent 
part of the work of the St. Paul’s Lecture Society 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the 20th cent, many 
retreats and devotional gatherings or conventions 
bearing some resemblance to retreats have been 
organized on a wider scale. 

In the last few years the meetings for spiritual 
help and edilloation which have long been customary 
among Nonconformists have in some cases assumed 
a form more like that of a retreat, though usually 
without the continuous silence and with discussions 
or conferences forming part. Tliere have been 
instances of these among the Wesleyans, the 
Baptists, and the Congregationalists. 

Experience has shown the high practical value 
of retreats in their influence on spiritual life. The 
present tendency is largely to extend their sphere 
and to lesson their intensity. Obviously there i.s 
need of great diflerences as to their length and as 
to the degree of comph teness which is to be ob¬ 
served in the withdrawal from the world and its 
ordinary occupations which is their most distinctive 
feature. The severity which may be most valuable 
for those called to special kinds of life, and for 
those far advanced in the use of prayer, would only 
be crippling to many of those living an ordinary 
life in tlie world or to the young. But it is essential 
that the more complete and severe retreats should 
be maintained for those for whom they are suit¬ 
able ; and the special point of a retreat is lost 
unless the devotion in it is sustained and em- 
gawered by continued solitude of the soul with 

Tjtbraturk. —P. Debuchy, artt. ‘Retreats' and ‘Spiritual 
Kxerclses of Saint Is:natiu8,' in CE xii. 795-797, xiv. 22i-229 ; 


St. Ijernatius Loyola, Spiritual Exrm^ra, many edd.— e.g.. 
The Spiritual Exerciaee of St. Ignatius Loyola (Spanish and 
Rn^flish with commentary), ed. J. Rickaby, Ijondon, 1916 ; A. 
Bellecius, Medulla i4«cM<(ojr,2]Mun8tor i. VV.,1846 ; T. T. Carter, 
art. ‘Retreats,’ in The Church and the World, 3rd ger. [18tW], 
reprinted in big Retreats with Notes of Addresses, Lonclon, 
1893; R. W. Randall, preface in his A ddresses and Meditations 
for a Retreat, do. 1890 ; W. C. E. Newbolt, Quiet Days and 
Retreats, do. 1894 ; A Handbook in Retreat, by memberi of th# 
Community of St. Marjfaret’s, East Grinstead, with preface bv 
G. Body, Oxford, 19(»6 ; H. S. Lunn, Retreats for the Soul, 
London, 1913; (j. Plater, Retreats for the People, do. 191.3; 
R. Schofield (ed.), Retreats, their Value, Oraanisation, and 
Grotvlh, do. 1915 ; H. MiiUer, Les Origines de la Compagnie de 
J^sus, Paris, 1898. DaRWELL STONE. 

RETRIBUTION.— See Rewards and Punish¬ 
ments, Eschatdlogy. 

REUCHLIN, — Johannes Reuclilin (Capnio) ^ 
was a pioneer and a leader of the humanist move¬ 
ment in the early stages of the Renaissance, 
especially as regards the study of Hebrew. He 
was a man of varied gifts, interests, and activities 
—a striking and attractive personality. He was 
an accomplished scholar and teacher of Classics 
and Hebrew, and wrote imiiortant works on these 
subjects ; he was a professional lawj^er and held 
appointments as a judge ; he was a man of afl’airs 
and acted as confidential adviser and agent of some 
of the leading (Jerman princes. 

I. Scholar and legalist. -Reuchlin’s career may 
be briefly sketched as follows : 

He was born at Pforzheim in Baden, 22nd Feb. 1465; hii 
father was an otbrial of tlie Dominican monastery tiiere ; his 
Latin studios in tlie nionaslery school laid the foundation of 
his classical scholarship. After a brief stay at tli# University 
of Kroilmrjf, he was appointed in 1470 companion and tutor to 
Frederick, son of tiie Markyraf Charles i., of Baden, and accoin 
panied ids pupil to tlie University of Paris. Here lie he^an 
Greek, was a }>upil of John Lapiide, and made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Rudolf Aj^ricola. In 1474 lie went to the University of 
Basel, wliere lie took hisB.A. in 1475 and his M.A. in 1477. He 
studied Greek under Andronicus Kontohlakas, had relations 
with .Sebastian Brant and John Wsssel, and began his career aa 
a public teacher hv lecturing on the Greek language and on 
Aristotle in the original. He then returned to Paris for a while, 
and read Greek with George Hieronymus. Next he adopted 
law as a profession, and stmlicd at the University of Orleans in 
1478-79, taking his LL.B. in the latter year, and maintaining 
himself by teactnng Greek and Latin. In 1431 he was made 
licentiate of laws at the University of Poitiers. 

He now went to Tilbingen, intending to become a lecturer 
there, but, on the invitation of Count Kberhard of Wurttemberg, 
he became conlideiitial secretary and agent to that prince. 
From this point till 1.520—r.#. till towards the close of his life— 
he continued in such employment and in the pursuit of the 
legal profession as advocate or judge. In 1484 he became 
doctor of laws. He remained with Eherhard at Stuttgart till the 
death of the latter in 1490. Reuchlln’s marriage may probably 
be placed early in this period ; he had no children, but was 
greatly attached to his sister's grandson, Melanchthon. In 1518 
he recommended Melanchthon to a post at Wittenberg, and so 
brought him into connexion with Luther. Later, nowever, 
Reuchlin’s attitude towards Luther was unsympathetic. 

His political and legal duties did not prevent Reuchlin from 
continuing his work as a scholar. Indeed, his journeys in the 
service of his patrons gave him fresh opportunities of study and 
brought him into contact with many of the most distinguished 
leaders of literature and learning. In company, first with 
Eherhard in 1481-82, then with a son of that prince in 1490, he 
twice visited both Florence and Rome, came under the influence 
of the brilliant scholars of the Medicean Academy and especi¬ 
ally of IMco della Mirandola, and profited by the learning of the 
Greeks, John Argyropiilos and Demetrius(jhalkondylas. From 
about 148.5 he w.-is busy studying Hel)rew ; in 1492 he went on a 
mission to the Emperor F'rederick at Linz, who conferred on him 
a patent of nohiliiy. On this and on a later visit to the imperial 
court he studied Hebrew with a court physician, a learned 
Jew, Jacob ben Jehiel I^oans, and utilized his newly-acquired 
knowledge to study the Kahbala ; later, while visiting Rome in 
1498, he was indebted for further instruction in Hebrew to the 
Jew, Obadiah Sforno. 

On the death of his patron in 1496 Reuchlin lost the favoui of 
the court of Wurltemherg. He removed to Heidelberg, and 
eventually entered tlie service of the Elector Philip. A revolu¬ 
tion in 1498 brought him back to Wurttemherg, where he held 
an important judgeship till 1612, when he gave up this office, 
and devoted himself to scholarship for the remainder of his life, 
having his home in the neighbourhood of Stuttgart—except 
that in 1620 he was Professor of Greek and Hebrew at Ingolstadt 


J ‘Cannio,’ as an alternative name, was Orasclzed from 
‘Reuchlin,’ after the fashion of the times ; it did not, however, 
supersede the original, as ‘ Melanchthon ' did ‘ Schwartzerd.' 
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under the auspices of William, Duke of Bavaria, and in the 
winter of 1621-22 he lectured atTuhinj^en. In the early summer 
of 1522 he died at Bad Liebenzell, whither he had gone for his 
health. 

2 . The Reuchlin controversy.—Unfortunately 
the last years of Reiichlin’s life, from 1509, were 
harassed by the famous controversy which is named 
after him, but in which he was involved without 
any fault or desire of his own. A converted Jew, 
Johann PfelVerkorn of Cologne, anxious for the 
conversion of his fellow-countrymen, initiated a 
movement to deprive the Jews of all their books 
except the OT. He asked Reuchlin for his 
support, but was refused ; a little latter the 
emperor Maximilian instructed the archbishop of 
Mainz to form a commission of scholars, including 
Reuchlin, to report upon the matter. 

Eventually the anthbishop obtained written 
opinions from the members of the commission; 
most of them were favourable to PfelVerkorn, but 
Reuchlin was adverse. A bitter controversy arose, 
adorned with the usual personalities. The two 
antagonists mutually accused each other of heresy 
and appealed to the emperor, the pope, the uni¬ 
versities, and other authorities. The universities 
condemned Reuchlin ; the emperor and the pope 
sought to mediate; Reuchlin was warmly sup¬ 
ported by the humanists in the Epistolce Ohscnr- 
orum Viro'nim ('riibingen, 1614-17) and in other 
writings. He had also the enthusiastic support of 
Luther and Karlstadt. The dispute took the shape 
of formal litigation, which continued with varying 
fortunes till 1520. Decisions were given in favour 
of Reuchlin at Rome in 1516 and at Frankfort in 
1520; the former linding was quashed, the latter 
reversed by the pope. In 1617 Imther had pub¬ 
lished his theses, and thus his support was dis¬ 
astrous for Reuchlin. In the rising storm caused 
by Luther’s agitation, however, the minor contro¬ 
versy was lost sight of, and the veteran scholar 
was left in peace for his few remaining days. 

3 . Chief works. — Reuchlin’s more important 
works may be classitied as follows: 

(a) Linguistic. — A Ijatin dictionary, Vocabulariut Brevi- 
lo(jUHS, 26 editions between 1475 and 1504; de Rudimentis 
Hfbraicis, a Hebrew lexicon and grammar, flrst published in 
1606. 

(b) Mystic .— De Verho Miri/Lco (1494), de Arte Cabbalistiea 

11617), which attempt to extend the Jewish theosophy of the 
Kabbala to Christianity and to apply it in the interests of apolo- 
getici.i These works are mere literary curiosities, and have no 
permanent value. Waite believes that Reuchlin ‘was the first 
to point out that the Hebrew name of Jesus was formed of the 
consonants of Jehovah— rnn* with the addition of the third 
letter mrn'—i.s. Jehoshuah. He quotes a large number 

of post-Zohario writers on Kahalisin.* 2 

(s) Controversial. —Mainly in connexion with the polemic 
against Pfefferkorn and the Dominicans, especially Aiilenspicijel 
(1611), which includes his report to the archbishop of Cologne 
on the question of the confiscation of Jewish literature. Pfeffer- 
korn had previously written JudenspUgel (1507), a fairly 
moderate discussion of the Jews, and Handsyieyel under und 
gegen die Juden (1511), an attack on Reuchlin. 

(d) Various. — A pamphlet, Liber Congestorum de Arte 
Prrdicancfi, mentioned by E. C. Achelis^ as a pioneer work in 
motiern homiletics; two Latin comedies, Sergius and Ilenno, 
in the style of Terence. 

4. Services to Hebrew and Greek learning.— 
The chief importance of Reiiclilin for the history 
of religion lies in the services that he rendered to 
the study of Hebrew and in the fact that he bore 
the brunt of the first great controversy between 
the humanists and the obscurantists; these two 
features of his work were closely connected, but it 
is convenient to treat tliem separately. 

Since the time of Jerome Hebrew learning had 
been rare among Western Christians, though it 
flourished among the Jews, but there occasionally 
appeared Christian scholars, especially converts 
from Judaism, who were proficient in Hebrew. 

1 B. 0. Jebb, in Cambridge Modem Uistory, \. 572. 

2 A. E. Waite, The Secret Doctrine in Israel, London, 1913, 

p. 6. 

3 Lfhrh. der prakt. Theologie, Leipzig, 1898, ii. 101. 


The most distinguished among the immediate pre¬ 
decessors of Reuchlin were John Wessel (1420 89) 
and Pico della Mirandola (1463-94). Reuchlin 
owed much to their inHuence. But he himself 
was the ‘ Father of Hebrew philology amongst 
Christians.’^ His de Rudimentis Hebraicis was 
rightly characterized by Melanclithon as entit¬ 
ling its author to the highest praise from the 
('hurch and from all posterity, x.e. as an epoch- 
making book. 

But Reuchlin’s zeal for Hebrew learning had 
eflects far wider than its immediate objects ; nor 
was his influence confined to such studies. He did 
much to promote the study of (ireek, and even in 
his early days at Basel his activity provoked the 
hostility of obscurantists, who objected to the 
language as impious and schismatic—i.«. that of the 
Eastern Churen. The controversy as to Hebrew 
literature involved questions that are permanently 
crucial for religion. Here, as often since, matters 
that primarily concerned the (JT provided a field 
of battle on which larger is.sues were fought out. 
In supporting Reuchlin, the humanists were main¬ 
taining the freedom of thought and learning 
against the obscuranti.st demand that nothing 
should he taught or published that they chose to 
consider at variance with traditional orthodoxy— 
that the ignorance of the dark ages and of the 
uninstructed multitude should determine how far 
scholarship should be tolerated. As A. Duff says, 

* Graetz ia not wrorjg when he counts hia fellow Jews as largely 
responsible for the Reformation. He writes (Hist, of the Jews, 
Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, iv. 4.52): “The Talmud indirectly 
had a great share in the awakening of these slumbering forces 
[in Germany]. We can boldly assert that the war for and 
against the Talmud [wherein Reuchlin was its champion] 
aroused German consciousness, and created a public opinion, 
without which the Reformation, as well as other efforts, would 
have died in the hour of their birth, or perhaps would never 
have been born at all.” ’ 2 

Litbraturb.—L. Geiger, Johann Reuchlin, sein Leben und 
seins Werke, Leipzig, 1871; G. Kawerau, art. ‘Reuchlin' in 
PRA’3; F. Bleelc, introd. to the OT, Eng. tr., London, 1869, 1. 
121-129; H. Hallam, Introd. to the Literature of Europe, do. 
1872, pt. i. ch. ili. pp. 66 f., 99ff., 124, ch. iv. p. 63; The Cam¬ 
bridge Modem Hist., i. (‘The Renaissance,' Cambridge, 1902), 
672 d., 606 ff., 637, 684, ii.(‘The Reformation,’do. 1903), 32, 696 ff. 

W. H. Bennett. 

REVELATION.—I. What is the meaning of 
revelation?—The word stands either (a) for the 
process by which God makes known U) man the 
truth which he requires, or (6) for the body of 
truth which God has made known. Revelation 
pre8uppo.se8 the existence both of a living God, 
able and willing to bestow it, and of intelligent 
beings, able to receive and to make use of it. 
Thus, though revelation, as will presently be seen, 
is (iod’s gift to the world, to know it as revelation 
belongs to theists alone. 

2 . How does man’s need of revelation come to 
be felt ?—It is felt in face of the practical problems 
which life presents to him. Man is essentially a 
religious being, but his desire for union and com¬ 
munion with his god is in close connexion with his 
practical needs. Just as he desires to make use 
of a power greater than his own, so he desires to 
make use a knowledge greater than his own. 
Much that he desires to know he finds himself 
unable to discover, and he turns to his ^od to seek 
from him the knowledge which he requires. So it 
was in the early days of Hebrew history. Saul, 
seeking his father’s asses, David, uncertain os to 
the intentions of the men of Keilah, Ahab, anxious 
as to the issue of the coming campaign, alike 
turned to the seer or the diviner to learn that 
which they could not themselves discover H S 9® 
23^''*, 1 K 22®). Moreover, even when tlie Know¬ 
ledge which man desires is the knowledge of the 

1 Bleek, Introd. to the OT, i. 126 ; W. Gesenius, Hebrew 
Grammar, ed. E. Kautzsch, Leipzig, 1889, Eng. tr., Oxford, 
1898, p. 20. 

2 Hist, of OT Criticism, Ivondon, 1910, p. 99. 
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will of his Rod, his parpose in seeking for it is 
at first equally practical. Relieving that such 
material blessings a.s an abundant harvest and 
victory in war are dependent upon good relation! 
with his god, he desires to know what his g»)( 
requires of him in ord(;r tliat tliose good relation! 
may continue, if they exist, or be restored, i 
they have been interrupted (cf., e.g.^ 2 S 2F) 
Primitive man desires neither truth for the sake 
of trill li nor righteousness for the sake of righteous 
ness ; he desires both because, for practical ends, In 
desires tin; favour of his god. Now it is importan 
to observe tlie practical character of the tlesin 
for revelation, t>ecause it continues almost un 
altered throughout human history. Men .are 
made to ‘seek (iod,’ and ‘feel after him,’ like 
children feeling for their parents in the night 
(Ac 17'^^), because they are made dependent upon 
God and unable to do without Him. A.s, in the 
long conr.se of hi.story, men have risen to higher 
things, far deeper needs than those of which the 
savage is conscious have come into view. I'hough 
the old sellish desire for supernatural information 
still remains to-day, and i.s ministered to by the 
palmist and the crystal-gazer, it is for nobler ends 
that the best men now desire revelation. What 
they feel i.s the mystery of the world and the con- 
tradi<;tions of tluur own nature, the my.steries of 
sin and sorrow and pain and death. The^y desire 
to know (iod and His purpo.se, that they may 
underst.aml their life and the use which they 
should make of it. Hut even here the desire for 
revelation is still mainly practical. Truth for 
truth’s sake may be the watchword of the .scholar, 
but truth for life’s sake is the watchword of the 
ordinary man. He cannot say, with Browning’s 
Grammarian, * Actual life comes next.’ His actual 
life is being lived now, and he needs revelation 
that he may know how to live it. 

3 . Is such revelation possible or verifiable?—This 
is a question whic.li haunts the minds of many who 
desire it. How can the secret ot the universe—so 
vast in sjiace and time—be made known to the 
mind.s of men ? The eye can see only what it 
brings with it the power of seeing. Is it possible 
that any conception of God and His ways whicli 
our minds can grasp can corre.spond to the 
reality ? 'Fo thi.s dilliculty there are two answers 
to be made, {a) To deny that God can be known 
is not merely to take a low view of our own 
nature ; it is, in fact, also to take a low view of 
His. It is to deny to Him the power of self¬ 
revelation, and witli it the power of inlluence 
which self-revelation brings. No one claims to 
know God perfectly ; indeed, it is in the unfathom- 
ability of llis nature t hat we find one great source 
of our reverence for Him. Our know ledge of God 
is at best a theologia viatonnn, not a theologia 
bfzntoruin. But our know ledge of God may none 
the less be true, as far as it goes, and be capable 
of a growth to wdiicli no limit can be sot. Our 
instinctive lunging after Goil i.s itself a prophecy 
of its s.'itisfaction ; God ‘ creates the love to reward 
the love’ ; we can hardly believe (liat the instinct 
would have survived, had it not been in touch with 
reality. ( 6 ) The question whether anything can 
be known must he decided, as Bacon says, not by 
arguing, but by trying. Keligicm starts with the 
assumption tliat God is to be known, as science 
starts with the assumption that the world is to be 
knowm, and both are ultimately iustilied by the 
fruitfulness of the results oblaiiieJ. Of course it 
is ahvays possible to suggest tluit our apparent 
knowledge may not be real knowledge, since it is 
necessarily relative to the mind which claims it. 
But, if we reject such scejiticism in the sjiliere of 
physic.s, we ought also to reject it in the spliere of 
religion. The instinct of the mind is to lielieve 


itself in touch with reality, and there is no reason 
for setting this instinct aside. The true verifica¬ 
tion of knowledge lies in the practical use which 
w'e are able to make of it. The claim to know God 
is ina<le now, as of old, by a multitude of the sanest 
and best of mankind, and they iiscribe to this 
knowdedge all that is best in their life and 
activity. If the knowdedge of God is increasingly 
fruitful in power and joy and goodness, we need 
no other proof of its reality. Though w'e see God 
but ‘in a mirror,’ the mirror does not ob.scure the 
outlines of His features ; though we know Him 
but ‘in a riddle,’ the riddle is one that His Spirit 
enables us to interpret (cf. 1 Co 2 ^^- 13*'^). 

4 . How can revelation be given to us?—No 
ff priori answer should be given to this quesldon. 
Katlier it should be asked, IIow’ has revelation 
actually been given? All knowledge rests upon 
experience—our owm or the garnered experience 
of otlior men. But no limit can be set to the 
j)ossihilitie 8 of experience, nor can we know in 
jidvaiice of what method.s God may make use. 
The dream, the vision, the oracle, the beauty and 
order of the worbl, the course of human history, 
the highest types of human character, the voice of 
reason and of conscience, the dialectics of the 
ihilosoplier, and the intuition of the saint—all may 
je ‘ alike good ’ in varying stages of human develop¬ 
ment. ‘ There is one river of truth, which receives 
tributaries from every side.’ Serious loss may 
arise from drawing too strong a contrast between 
one kind of experience and another, and attaching 
impoitance to one to the exclusion of another. 

Thus (a) no valid distinction can be drawn be¬ 
tween subjective and objective experience, since all 
experience contains both subjective and objective 
elements. On theoneliand, the mind can discover 
nothing by its own activity ; indeed, apart from 
the material given to it, there could be no activity 
of the mind at all. The ellort of the mystic to 
empty his mind of all its existing content is but 
an ellort to make room for a new content, which 
he looks to God directly to bestow. The pageant 
of nature and of liistory, on the other hand, 
objective as it is, derives all its meaning from the 
interjiretation wliich the mind gives to it. Though 
‘ the heavens declare the glory of God ’ (Ps 19^), 
they declare it only to the mind of man ; the cow 
in her pasture sees the same spectacle, and makes 
nothing of it. 

Nor ( 6 ) (;an any valid distinction be drawn 
between discovery and revelation. Experience 
may indee<l come souglit or un.sought. But no 
revelation can be received without attention being 
paid to it, nor would the effort to attain truth be 
successful, unless the one Source of truth were 
willing to reward it. Indeed, as we have already 
seen, onr impulse to seek itself presupposes God’s 
w’iilingness to be found. 

Once more, (c) there is no valid distinction to be 
Irawn between natural and revealed religion. 
Strictly speaking, what is revealed is not religion 
but truth. But this contrast is besides doubly 
Misleading, since it suggests both that there is a 
religion [)ossible wdiicli does not rest upon revela¬ 
tion and that the higher means of revelation are 
n some way less natural than the lower. Both 
hese suggestions are false. The witness borne to 
lod by the world, by human history, and by the 
nature of man is none the less God-given because 
t is in large measure common to all (cf. Ac 14*^, 
[to while the highest revelation which the 

dible records is in the best sense natural. If it is 
latural for God to be revealed in human history 
as a whole, so is it for Him to be specially 
evealed in the history of the people brought 
learest to Him, and, above all, in the history and 
jxperience of His Son. If it is natural that the 
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L'onsciousnesa of all should witness to God, so is it 
that a more abundant witness should be borne by 
the consciousness of the Soul that knew no sin. 
Indeed, the su])posed ‘natural’ basis of rtdi^^don is 
inseparable from the basis which, in distinction 
from it, is described as ‘revealed.’ The world of 
nature and of history is a world in which the Lord, 
and the Church both before and after 11 is coming, 
have been prominent actors, and human conscious¬ 
ness is only seen at its highest in the consciousness 
of the lA)rd. Thus it is that ‘natural religion’ 
ever maintains hut a precarious existence when 
‘revealed religion’ is repudiated. The Hebrews 
had come to know God thiough their national 
experience long before they recognized that the 
heavens declared His glory, and it is ever those 
to-day who have seen ‘ the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus ("hrist’ (‘2 Co 4“) that most easily 
recognize and interpret His action in nature and 
in history. 

Are tiiere, then, any real distinctions to be 
borne in mind, as we consider the subject before 
us? Tliere is one of the greatest importance 
—the distinction between the divine revelation 
itself and the human recognition and acceptance 
of it. All revelation ultimately depends upon the 
will of (xod. Hut its eti'ectiveness does not depend 
upon God’s will alone ; man has his part to play 
in seeking after it, in ])reparing himself for it, in 
welcoming it, in yielding himself to it. It is on 
the reality and interplay of these two elements 
that the acquisition of truth deiiends both for the 
race and for the individual. Neither can bo 
ignored without misunderstanding the whole. 
Thus {a) the initiative is always God’s. It belongs 
to God to reveal Himself when and how He will. 
If He reveals Himself to one nation more fully 
than to another, and to one person more fully than 
to another, that belongs to God’s ‘ management of 
His houseliold’ (Kpli ; we cannot, in view of 
the facts of history, ascribe it altogether to a 
Huecial responsiveness in those for the time sjieci- 
ally favoured. It was not for lack of trying that 
‘ in the wisdom of God the world through its 
wisdom knew not God’ (I Co nor w^as it as 
the reward of a great spiritual ell'ort on the part 
of Israel as a nation that God was specially revealed 
to it. So the prophets and (he Lord of tlie 
prophets ever declare : ‘ I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide 
these things from the wise and understanding, and 
didst reveal tliein unto babes; yea, Father, for 
so it was well-pleasing in thy sight’ (Mt 11^®^*). 
This is not to say that God’s action is arbitrary, 
or that we may not seek to understand it, so far as 
we may. It is only to say that God’s action depends 
upon God’s will, not in contrast with His wisdom 
(for there can he no such contrast), but in contrast 
with human ell'ort ami desert. But [h) to say tliis 
is in no wise to deny the importance of human effort 
and response. Though it is for God to bestow the 
light, it is for man to open his eyes and ears to 
that measure of revelation which by the divine 
good pleasure is vouchsafed to him. It is ‘ he that 
hath ears to hear’ that will hear, and to him that 
hath that more will be given (Mt 13»-'2). It is not 
merely that effort and attention are required for 
the attainment of any knowledge; tliere is more 
than this. ‘Things human must he known to be 
loved,’ says Pascal ; ‘ things divine must be loved 
to be known.’ All revelation of cliaracter demands 
a certain power of appreciation in those to w’hom 
the revelation is made. ‘ The secret of the l-.ord 
is with them that fear him’ (Ps 25^^), and ‘every 
one that doeth ill hateth tlie light, and cometh not 
to the light, lest his works should be reproved’ 
(Jn S'**®). Moreover, there is another fact, which 
is here important. As we shall presently see. 


divine revelation without needs ever to be supple¬ 
mented by divine ins))iiation within ; and, thougii 
revelation may fall, like the rain, upon the evil 
and the good, with inspiration it is not so. Now 
it is upon these two facts taken together—the 
good pleasure of God and the response of man— 
that tlie course of revelation lias depended. God 
has spoken as He lias seen well to sjjcak, but also 
‘ as men were able to hear it’ (Mk 4“^). He has 
spoken ‘ by divers portions and in divers manners ’ 
(lie IH, not only because it is His way to proceed 
step by step, but also because different portions of 
the one truth were needed, or could alone be 
received, by those to whom the revelation was 
given. Israel in tlie clays of Amos needed the 
revelation of the divine justice, and in the days of 
Hosea the revelation of the divine love ; and God 
sent each revelation at its appropriate time. But 
it is surely also true that Amos was incapable of 
receiving the message entrusted to Hosea, and 
Hosea incapable of receiving the message entrusted 
to Amos, ^riie knowledge of God, like all know¬ 
ledge, is at first cordined to the few, and bestowed 
by methods by wliich only the few can be reached. 
But each elenuuit of truth, tliougli it ma^ at first 
be received in isolation, is consistent with each 
other element; and, when the fuller revelation is 
given, the fragments fall, each into its true place, 
and throw liglit upon one another. 

Accommodation in revelation. — It is precisely the fact 
that revelation if bestowed acconlini^ to oiir capacity for 
receiving it that should jfive us contldence in its reality. All 
communication between a higher and a lower mind demands a 
certain accommodation. The teaching which a parent gives to 
a child must be expressed in the child’s language, and must 
attach itself to the child’s thought and experience. A wise 
parent w’ill not attempt to tell his child all that he knows, nor 
will he try at once to (jorrect all the child’s errors, or hinder the 
exercise of his imagination. But suidi ac'comuKxiation does not 
in any way mislead the child. Its whole purpose is to convey 
as clearly as possible such truth as he immediately needs, with¬ 
out confusing his mind with extraneous matter. When, 
after a birth in the family, a child is told that God has sent him 
a new little brother, he is told both vs hat is entirely true and 
exactly what he needs to know tor the ji^uidance of his own 
thought and conduct. No doubt the child will picture the 
arrival of the gift in his own way ; he may even, in passing on 
to another what he has been told, fail to distinguish betw’een 
w'hat he has been told and the way in which he has pictured It. 
But all this is quite unimportant. What he has been told is the 
truth, and no subsequent enlargement of his knowledge will at 
all affect it; rather, it will lead the child to admire the more 
the wisdotu and the love w'hich told him just so much and no 
more. Now so it is with divine revelation. It is wisely accom¬ 
modated to human capacity ; it does not correct all errors at 
once or check the action of the imagination. The prophets, 
conceive of the divine kingdom of the future according to 
their hearts’ desire, and think of It as far nearer than it has 
proved to be. But fuller revelation would have confused rather 
than enlightencsl them ; it would have deprived the truth con¬ 
vened of its practical power. What we see is the wise Father 
at w’ork, and our recognition of Uis mellmd gives us but the 
greater contldence in the reality of Uis flesire to reveal. 

Now it is liere that we find the solution of a difficulty which 
is foiUKl by some in the Gospel story. Our Lord alv\av8 speaks 
as if He shared the beliefs of IIis contemporaries on such matters 
as the tacts of the physical world and the authorship of the OT 
literature (cf., e.g.. Ml 22*11 24i5). Sometimes He speaks in a 

way which suggests that He expected the Kingdom of God 
immediately to appear (e.g., Mt lO-^). Now the question of our 
Loid’s human knowledge cannot here be discussed, but it 
matters little for our immediate purpose how we regard it. 
W'hal we see in any case is God’s method of accommodation. 
Our FiOrd’s teaching had an immediate practical purpose, and 
it w'ould plainly have hindered the accomplishment of that 
purpose had lie turned aside from it to make ))reinature 
revelations in physical science and historical criticism. The 
oidy question is at what point the accommoelaiion took place. 
If, ns Christians in the past have generally supposed, our Lord 
knew the facts, the accommodation took place when He spoke 
to His contemporaries. If, as modern scholars generally 
suppose, He did not know them, the accommodation took 
place when the divine message was conveyed to the human 
mind of the Lord. In any case the accommodation was 
necessary, if the minds of men were to receive the truth. The 
revelation itself is an abiding possession, and each generation 
may clothe it In its own forms of thought. 

5 . How has revelation actually come to us ?— 

It is actual revelation that best shows us botlt its 
meaning and its possibility. What has been done 
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it was possible to do, wliilo niiifh that may seen 
possible to us may not actually be so. Ihiee 
points are of special importance, Kevelation is 
primarily of God’s reality, ciiaracter, and purpose. 
All other revelation is subordinate to this, and tt 
a large extent included within it. {b) Revelation 
i.s made in act rather than in word. God reveals 
Himself by what He does, and the trend of His 
purf)ose by Flis partial fultilment of it. But the 
word of God is important in its own place. In 
Hj)iration (q.v.) goes iiand in hand with revelation, 
The word of God, .spoken by the proydiets, points 
to tlie facts and declares their signilicance. (c) 
Revelation culminates in Clirist and the Sy»irit- 
bearing Church, who at once reveal in act God’s 
reality, character, and purpose, and declare it in 
word. In them God’s purpose is partially fulfilled 
and also moves forward to complete fullilment. 

(rt) Revelation centres from the first in God’s 
abiding Name, or revealed character, and that 
Kingdom of God which it is Hia piirpo.se to estab¬ 
lish. It has not nrimarily consiste<l in the pro¬ 
mulgation of a code of laws to be obeyed without 
understanding their purpose, or in the conveyance 
of information, guaranteed by miracles, as to the 
facts of the unseen world. What God has primarily 
revealed 1ms been Himself and the purpose for 
which He is working, though, in revealing these, 
He has neces.sarily revealed what we must bo and 
do in order to co-operate with Him, and the future 
which union with Him nece.s.sarily assures to us. 
When St. Paul maintained that the promi.se was 
primary and the law secondary (Gal 3’®'^^), he was 
profoundly true to the highest teaching of the OT. 
AH that IS highest in the moral appeals of law¬ 
giver and prophet witnesses to this. The children 
of Israel are to be holy because their God is holy 
(Lv 19'), and merciful because their God is merci¬ 
ful (Dt 10^**-) ; the claim of God upon the obedience 
of His people ever rests upon tlie great things that 
He has done for them, and the great things that 
He still will do (1 S 12*\ Hos 14**®). So it was 
when the confident expectation of the Resurrection 
and the future life of bliss aro.se among the peojile 
of God. It did not rest upon any detailed picture 
of the future drawn by an infallible hand; it 
rested upon the knowledge that had been acquired 
of the justice and faithfulness of God, and of all 
that was involved in union with Him. He was the 
God not of the dead, but of the living, and the bond 
that bad been formed with Him was one which time 
and death had no power to break (Ps 49*^'- 
U 25® 26^®). The same characteristic of revelation 
appears in that given by the Lord and continued 
in the Church. The Lord by word and act is 
essentially the Revealer of the Father (Jn 14®), the 
Declarer of the Name of God (17®), and the Preacher 
of the Kingdom of God. His moral teaching is no 
legal code, but, like the highest teaching of the 
()T, rests upon the character of God and the hope 
of the future (Mt Lk 12*^'®®), while the ful¬ 

filment of the hope for the individual is bound up 
with union with God through the Lord Himself 
(Jn 6*"'; 16“**). 

(5) Existence and character are made known by 
action ; and purpose comes to be understood by the 
partial and promissory fulfilment of the purpose 
itself. To the Hebrews God was revealed in the 
facts of their history and experience. Though at 
first they may have thought of their God much as 
other Semitic peoples thought of their own, the 
facts convinced them that lie was far other than 
the gods of the heathen. He bad a purjiose, and 
in the working out of His purpose there was 
nothing that could say Him nay. He had brought 
them out of Egypt with a mighty hand and a 
.stretched-out arm ; He had planted them in their 
own land. He h«wi revealed His will, and showed 


Himself able to vindicate it when they set it aside. 
And all through their history this revelation of 
God by the facts of His action went on. Chasten 
His people He might with awful severity, but He 
would never destroy them. That would be to 
abandon His purpose. Always ‘ the remnant’ was 
left to ‘take root downward, and bear fruit up¬ 
ward ’ (Is 37®^). So by the witne.s.s of facts the 
Hebrews came to know the Name of their God— 

‘ Jahweh, Jahweh, a God full of compassion and 
gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy and 
truth ; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin : and that will 
by no means clear the guilty ; visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children, and upon the 
children’s children, upon the third and upon tlie 
fourth generation ’ (Ex 34*'^*)- So it was with the 
divine purpose of establishing the divine kingdom. 
God revealed His purpose to establish it by actually 
establishing it in Israel, so far as the obstinacy of 
His people allowed, and extending it through 
Israel over others, so far as Israel was ready to be 
the in.strurnent of its extension both by doing 
and by suliering. But to say this is not to say 
that the facts were left to speak for them¬ 
selves. Though words without acts are vain, 
acts without words are misunderstood. In Israel’s 
history revelation went hand in hand with inspira¬ 
tion, the act of God with the word of (jiod. At 
each crisis of Israel’s history the prophet was 
rai.sed up and inspired to declare the Name of 
God that was being manifested, and to interpret 
His action. So in the manifestation of God’s 
ripening purpose. To the inspired vision of the 
prophets the divine purpose ever shines through 
the darkest facts of the present. What God hat 
done and is doing reveals what He still must do, 
and the very di.sa.sters which human wilfulne.s.s 
occasions reveal what God must one day make of 
men, if they are to be the instruments of His 
unfaltering purpose. Nowhere do we see this more 
jlainly than in the promise of the Christ. It is 
die Kingdom, not the Christ, that the prophets 
jirirnarily iiroclaim ; but, as the facts of Israel’s 
ii.story mate clear the divine method of working 
hrough great personalities for the benefit of the 
community, the great personalities whom God 
raises up to act and to suli’er for His jieople become 
the prophecy of the great Actor, the great Sufferer, 
whom God must yet raise up. 

Nor (c) is there any change in God’s method 
when the Chri.st ajipears, lives and acts, suffers 
and is glorified. In one aspect the Christ is the 
greatest of the prophets, and the Church, as the 
Spirit-bearing body, is the abiding witness to the 
Name and purpose of God. But in another both 
the Christ and the Church are God-revealing facts. 
The mighty works of the Lord’s earthly life are 
not so much external proofs of a revelation which 
is distinct from them as themselves the revelation. 
The Lord reveals the Father, because in His 
activity the Father is seen actually at work (Jn 
14®'* 15®*'*). If a Kingdom is proclaimed in which 
all evil is to pass away, its reality is certified by 
the present operation of the powers of the Kingdom 
n the Lord Himself (Lk 11®® ,* cf. 7^8-23). Moreover, 
when the Lord’s life is crowned by His death an<l 
glorification, by the ^ft of the Spirit and the 
transformation of the Church, both the Name and 
ihe Kingdom of God are revealed far more per- 
ectly. It is still the facts that are eloquent. 
God Himself is seen ‘in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself ’ (2 Co 5^®). He is seen to be 
One who saves by taking and removing the burden 
d human sin, lifting men up by the communication 
if Himself. Sin is found to be actually removed 
Lud the Spirit given. The Kingdom is assured in 
the future, because in the Church it is found 
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already existing, and He who has begun ‘a good 
work . . . will perfect it until the day of Jesus 
Christ’ (Ph 1«). When, in one of the latest of the 
books of the NT, we read that ‘ God is love,’ the 
words are no mysterious oracle resting upon St. 
John’s authority ; they are the summary expression 
of all that, in the experience of the Church, God 
has been found to be (I Jn 4’^'^®). It is this revela¬ 
tion in fact that the gift of the Spirit of God 
inspires the Church in word to declare. The whole 
purpose of the gift of the Spirit, as the Fourth 
Gospel describes it, is not to make a new revelation, 
but to light up, and enable the Church to declare, 
the revelation already made in the Christ Himself 
and the facts of His expc^rience. The Spirit is to 
take of the things of Christ, to declare the meaning 
of the great redeeming acts, which, when the Lora 
sj)oke, were still ‘ to come’ (Jn 16‘*^-), and through 
them all to tell men ‘ plainly of the Father ’ (16‘"). 
That conviction of the world which the Spirit is 
to bring about is a conviction that will rest upon 
an inspired witness to revealing facts (16®'^*). It 
IS here that the culmination oi divine revelation 
lies. The revelation contained in the person and 
work of the Lord and the present experience of 
the Church is through the Spirit’s insjnration 
declared to the world. ‘ That which was from the 
beginning, that which we have heard, that which 
we have seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, 
and our hands handled, concerning the Word of 
life . . . declare we unto you also, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us : yea, and our fellow¬ 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ’ (I Jn H- ’). 

6 . What is the relation of this historical revela¬ 
tion to and by and through the people of God to 
other means by which men may come to the 
knowledge of God?—To assert the reality and 
perfection of the higher is in no way to deny the 
reality or the value of the lower. If the Greek 
philosopher or the Indian sage has indeed attained 
oy his own methods to a knowledge of God fruitful 
in power and holiness, it is by divine revelation 
that he has done so, and, we doubt not, by divine 
inspiration also. So the wisest Christian thinkers 
have held from the first. To the Christian indeed 
it may seem that even the highest teaching of al 
who went before his Master is ‘ lost, like the light 
of a star, in the spreading dawn of day.’ In ‘the 
mystery of God, even Christ, . . . are all the trea 
sures of wisdom and knowledge hidden’ (Col 2^*-) 
But the teaching of other masters, whether ol 
ancient or of modern days, is not necessarily value 
less to the Christian. Not only may it give to hin 
much that the higher revelation has not in fact 
given to him, though it might have done so ; he 
has no a priori reason for denying that it may adc' 
to his knowledge. In the traditional theology o) 
the Church there are real elements wdiich have 
come to it from Greek philosophy, and not from 
the revelation recorded in the Bible. If to-day we 
desire to get rid of them, it is because we think 
them baseless and unfruitful, and not because of 
the source from which they have come. Equally 
generous should be our appreciation of all the ligh 
which modern investigation has thrown upon tin 
past history of the world and of man, and upon tin 
record of the revelation, which God has made to 
us. Physical science, historical criticism, com¬ 
parative religion, have all played their part, and 
have it still to play, in widening and deepening 
our appreciation of the ‘ increasing purpose ’ which 
runs through the ages, and in correcting and 
uplifting our thoughts of God and His ways. Here 
too there is revelation, and, we doubt not, inspira¬ 
tion also to recognize and make use of it. If there 
has been seeming loss, there has also been real and 
abundant gain. 


‘ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

Hut more of reverence in us dwell; 

That mind ami soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster.’ ^ 

7 . How does the historic revelation reach the 
ndividual to-day?—The Church conies before the 
world, not primarily to lecture upon revelation as 
a process, but to proclaim the name and purpose 
of God, as the Lord proclaimed it, and to be like 
the Lord, in her life of service and sacritice and 
spiritual glory won through sacrilice, herself the 
revelation of God and of llis power to fultil His 
purpose. Divine knowledge and life are hers, that 
she may fail neither in the one nor in the other. 
Thus (a) through the presence of the Spirit tlie 
Church is in the divine intention both the witness 
to the truth an<i the, interpreter of the truth. Tlie 
gospel is contained in facts, interpreted as the 
Church is inspired to interpret tlnmi. But the 
interpretation, tliough essentially invariable, must 
be given in the language and forms of thought of 
dillerent peoples and ages of the world ; and, as 
new questions have arisen, and new errors have 
re(juired to he excluded, the Church in the power 
of the Sj)irit has drawn out of the facts and their 
interpretation much that does not lie immediately 
upon their surface, and must continue to draw it 
out in the days to come. Christian theology, like 
the Christian gospel itself, is to he accepted because 
of the appeal whicli it makes, not only to the mind, 
but to tne personality as a whole. The Church 
speaks witl» authority, as those always speak who 
know. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you.’ ‘We 
apeak that we do know, and bear witness of that 
we have seen’ (Jn 3^^. But this authority is not 
an authority which overbears reason and con¬ 
science ; it appeals to both, and is accepted because 
of the response which they make to it. The 
revelation which the Church oH’ers to the world no 
more allbrds a substitute for thought and eflbrt 
and divine inspiration than the iirst dawn of 
revelation in the days of old. Deep must answer 
to deep, the Spirit within us to the Spirit without 
us. (&) The Church, as the Body of the Christ 
and the Temple of the Holy Spirit, is, in the divine 
intention, sent to reveal the Name and puimose of 
God, not in word only, but in act also. Though 
she witnesses to Another, that Other is One who 
dwells in her, and acts through her, and so reveals 
His reality and character and purpose. As he 
that saw the Christ saw the Fatlier, so he that 
saw the Church should see the Christ, and the 
Father also. In the life of the Cliurch given for 
men, and ever renewed by being given, the revela¬ 
tion of God’s method and purpose made once for 
all in the Lord’s Death and Kesurrection should be 
continually made present to the world ; in the 
Kingdom of God here should be seen the promise 
of the eternal kingdom. 
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fevons, The Idea of God in Early Religions, Cambridge, 1910; 
C. E. Luthardt, Apologetic Lectures on the Fundamental 
Truths of Christianity, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1886, lects. vii. 
and viii.; A. Chandler, Faith and Experience, London, 1911, 
The Cult of the Passing Moment, do. 1014; R, Flint, Theism^, 
Edinburgh, 1878; A. B. Bruce, The Chief End of Revelation, 
London, 1881 ; H. Wace, Christianity and Morality, do. 1876; 
H. F. Hamilton, The People of God, do. 1912, Discovery and 
Revelation, do. 1916; J. R. Illingworth, Personality Uuman 
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REVELATION (Muslim).— See Inspiration 
(Muslim), Qur’an. 

REVENGE.— Revenge is the expression and 
continuation of resentment. Resentment is the 

1 Tennyson, In Memoriam, Introduction. 
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feelin" of arifjer aroused by a hurt or injury 
inflicted. But the an^er aroused may be as lias 
been pointed out by Bishop Butler am* many 
moralists after liini, of two kinds sudden an^er 
and settled or deliberate resentment. The first 
prom])ts a man to defend himseJf when hint or 
attacked; the second continues and often grows 
move when the immediate attack is oyer 

and the smart of the hurt is no longer felt. The 
first is presupposed in, and grows into, the second ; 
so it is often hard to fix the exact point where the 
one ends and the other begins. A hurt which 
gives occasion to, and is warded off by, an outbreak 
of sudden anger does not necessarily lead to, nor 
is it always followed by, a fit of settled resentment, 
still less of revenge. After a fighi, though one of 
the two combatants must have been the aggressor, 
we constantly see men make it up and shake 
hands; it is Avlnm resentment, once aroused, is 
nursed and cherished that it is sure in most natures 
to give rise to revenge. Butler further maintains 
that the settled anger or resentment w’hich gives 
ri.se to revenge has for its proner object injury or 
intentional harm, as distinguished from mere hurt 
which, at any rate in re.'isonable men, may cause 
momentary anger, but should not, and ordinarily 
does not, arouse the deeper fotding. But the di.s- 
tinction is by no means always true. There are 
many natures so wrathful and resentful that ta hurt 
inflicted, though quite innocently and even unin¬ 
tentionally, does give rise to settled anger, and 
sets going plans for the infliction of revenge; this is 
apt to be esj)ecially the case when the hurt inflicted 
is of a kind that seems to indicate contempt on 
the part of the injurer, or when it wounds in some 
marlved way the self-esteem of the injured party. 

This feeling of settled re.sentmentand con.sequent 
love of, or lust for, revenge is a feeling deep-rooted 
in human nature and, as we sliall .see, Iiard to 
eradicate. It is found to some extent in some of 
the higher animals, which have been known to 
devi.se ami execute apparently carefully thought 
out plans of revenge; yet revenge is not very 
common in animals—it seems to involve a more 
sustained course of reflexion than most of them 
are able to carry out, and also a clearer appre¬ 
hension of the distinction between intended and 
unintentional wrong than most of them can attain. 
What generally seems to happen among animals 
is that an animal fiercely resents any attack made 
upon its per.son, and in some cases even upon what 
it considers its rights, and does its best to defend 
itself against such attack; but, if the animal 
which is the aggressor proves itself too strong, the 
defeated animal takes refuge in flight; and, for 
the future, fear takes the place of vengeance; an 
animal once thoroughly worsted avoids a renewal 
of the fight rather than seeks to avenge itself upon 
its more powerful foe. 

But w'lth man this is by no means equally the 
case. Worsted in one direction, man constantly 
seeks revenge in another ; he may indeed cower 
before his adversary and seek safety in flight, as 
the animal does ; but more often, though knowing 
himself physically the weaker, he seeks methods 
of avenging himself on his enemy by superior 
cunning or in some other way, and revenge among 
early races of men becomes in consequence very 
prevalent. The natural satisfaction of resentment 
and revenge is to repay tit for tat, to restore a 
balance of rights or position that has been upset. 
The securing of 8U(;h a balance furnishes a primitive 
conception of justice: 

et ICC nd0Oi to. t’ «p«fc, fiticrj k iBtta ytvoiro, 
iayi Aristotle,! quoting, perhaps, a line of Hesiod.^ 

1 Kth. Nie. v. 1132b 

2 Frag. 212 ; see J. Burnet, The Kthici qf Aristotle, London. 
1900, p. 224. 


BpatraPTi. iraBtlv, 
rpiyiptav fxvOoi rdSt ((xovei, 
says iEschylus.i and iniplie.s that this is Just. 

If the retaliation stops at this point, no great 
lianii is done; indeed, as already remarked, some 
such idea of reparation or re.stitution as a debt 
due to the injured person lies at the very root of 
justice; but, if resentment is once nursed and 
allowed to take full po.sse.s.sion of the mind and 
develops into plans for revenge, it .seldom does 
stop at tliis point. There grows up then in the 
mind a passion for, and a fearful joy in, revenge. 
Much indulged in, such a feeling is apt to banish 
every higher and gentler emotion, so that the man 
who yields him.self to it has his whole nature per¬ 
verted. Savage men, men who have little el.se to 
occupy their tlioiights, are specially apt to suffer 
in this way. It is something of this sort that St. 
Paul lias in his mind when he says : ' Be ye angry, 
and sin not: let not the siin go down upon your 
wrath; neitlier give place to the devil.Clearly 
here the anger in itself is not wrong ; it is the 
playing with it and nourishing it that bring the 
devil into the soul ; hut this is just what he who 
indulges in the passion for revenge dotis; and the 
)assion for revenge, if yielded to and encouraged, 
)ecomes one of the most terrible of hends. Thus 
it comes about that, while tlie original feeling of 
re.sentment may be regarded as innocent and even 
desirable, the lust of revenge is pronerly regarded 
by the legislator as anti-social, by the moralist as 
immoral, by the religions man as a sin and an 
offence against God—and that though this desire 
i.s very wdtlely spread and very deop-rooted in 
human nature. It may be well, perhaps, to look 
at revenge from each of these points of view'. 

I. Legislative and political.—From the point of 
view of the legislator and political philosopher, 
the whole growth of criminal law is due to the 
de.sire of society to free itself from the disturbing 
force of private revenge and to substitute for this 
public retribution and the appeal to public law. 

In this change consists the great development in 
the protection of the weak against the strong. As 
long as revenge is left in private hands, the strong 
are apt to escape with impunity because the injured 
person will often be debarred by fear from taking 
revenge upon the aggressor ; and, if the w eak does 
take revenge him.sdf, his revenge is apt to be 
powerless or inadequate; whereas it is the very 
essence of the law that all sliould be equal before it. 

In the beginning, as is proved by many of the 
formnlf© and practices of ancient law, the inter¬ 
vention of the State is a mere substitute for the 
private revenge or punishment w'hich would be 
inflicted by the injured individual,® but soon this 
stage is left behind, and the punishment inflicted 
by the State becomes the expression of the dis¬ 
approval felt by the community at large towards 
the oflence which has been committed. No doubt 
individuals are slow to accommodate themselves 
to the change, and private revenge often lingers 
on long after a system of criminal law has been 
established. But, directly such a system has come 
into force, an act of revenge for a wrong committed 
becomes itself a criminal act, and is visited by the 
.same penalty with which a wrongful act of the 
same kind, not prompted by revenge, would be 
visited; and the craving for revenge, except in 
communities in which, as in Corsica, public senti¬ 
ment approves of private revenge, is greatly checked. 

It may be, indeed, that, even when a system of 
law has been long in force, the feeling of resent¬ 
ment entertained ny the injured man against the 
wrong-doer finds in the legally inflicted punishment 
a certain satisfaction; and, if the punishment 

1 Choeph. 814. 9 Eph 49«f-. 

* H. 8. Maine, Ancient Law, ed. Pollock, ch. x. pp. 879-884. 
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inflicted seeinfi either inadequate or unduly de¬ 
ferred, diftsat^isfactioii in sure to arise in those who 
have felt themselves injured and may even express 
itself in illegal acts of private vengeance ; hut this 
is after all an exceptional case—one which in course 
of tiine tends to disappear altogether. Still it is a 
consideration which cannot altogether be left out 
in assessing the amount of punishment to be in¬ 
flicted for crime committed. Yet, wliile tliis is so, 
in every progressive community the security of 
society becomes more and more the object held in 
view in the infliction of punishment, and the 
measure according to whicn punishment is re¬ 
gulated. Moreover, in time a new motive as 
modifying the theory of punishment comes into 
prominence, which still further limits the import¬ 
ance of revenge as an element in it, viz. the moral 
improvement and cure of the offender. While no 
State can with safety make this its only object in 
the infliction of punishment, or the only rule by 
which its amount is to be determined, yet that it 
can be taken at all into account, and that it be¬ 
comes in the more highly civilized nations an in¬ 
creasingly important element in determining its 
direction and the kind of penalty to be inflicted, is 
a proof of how far the ultimate theory has departed 
from the primitive cause in which it originated; 
and, if an element of revenge still enters, as it 
sometimes does, into the appeal to the law against 
the offender, the harm of it is greatly lessened, in 
that the private feeling is necessarily merged in, 
and largely moralized by, the wider concern for 
the community as a whole which has taken its 
place. The bringing about of this chang.5 forms 
one of the greatest triumphs of the prevalence of 
the reign of law and of advancing civilization. 

2 . Moral.—Looked at from a moral point of 
view, revenge has in more enlightened times 
almost universally been regarded as an evil pa.ssion 
and been condemned. If the effort of the legislator 
has been directed towards substituting for the act 
and temper of revenge a less objectionable form of 
action and a more social temper, the object of the 
moral philosopher has been to eradicate the temper 
altogether. Yet it must be confessed that it is a 
hard task that he has set himself ; for the revenge 
ful temper is very deep-rooted and wide-spread in 
human nature, and is apt to break forth again, 
when reason has demonstrated its ill effects and 
hilosophy has tried to point out a better way. 
till philo.sophers of every sort and every a^e 
have done their best to deprecate it and ban it. 
Confucius,* Plato,* Cicero,* Seneca,^ Muhammad,® 
Thomas Aquinas,® and Butler^ have all had their 
say against it; each has reprobated it or denounced 
it in turn ; but each also has had to confess that it 
is a temper which is widely prevalent, an evil which 
it needed all their force to combat. But why, w< 
may ask ourselves, is it so reprehensible ? In wha( 
does the evil of it consist? 

(1) Revenge is an anti-social quality; it aimi 
not at promoting human happiness, but at increas 
ing human misery. To inflict pain upon oir 
enemy, to diminish his happine8.s or virtue, an 
the objects at which revenge directly and neces 
sarily aims. This alone must make the prevalence 
of revenge a temper to be deprecated. 

(2) As Butler points out with great force,® the 
revengeful temper is almost necessarily an unjust 
temper. We constitute ourselves judges in oui 
own cause, and take accordingly an exaggeratec 
estimate of the injuries which are inflicted upor 
us. We are apt, as already remarked, to negled 
the all-important distinction between intentional 

1 Lun TUf xiv. 863. * Ctito, 40, Rsp. 886. 

4 De Of. i. 26. ® De Ira, i. 6, 16, 66 f. 

• Qur'dn, li. 178, xxll. 61. ® Summ4i, ii. ii. 108. 

1 S§rmoni, vili. and ix. * Strmom, vlii. (11). 


,nd unintentional wrong ; and, the more we nurse 
ur revenge, the more prejudiced do we becoiue, 
he less willing are we to listen to the dictates of 
air play and reason. Every one will have noticed 
<his in one of whom a spirit of revenge has taken 
joa.session. He is a man dominated by one idea. 

(3) No temper acts more injuriously on the char- 
.cter of him who indulges it. For the desire for 
evenge is essentially a selfish desire. It keeps us 
Dccupied with ourKelve.s, our own grievances, our 
^wn wrong.s ; in the concentration on them and 
uchlike objects a man becomes callous to the 
ntere.sts and hapyiiness of others, so that the re- 
k^engeful man develops not infrequently into the 
nisanthrope. 

(4) 'Phis is the more readily the case Inn-ause the 
revengeful spirit makes us incajiable of exercising 
the noblest and best of all spirits, a charitable ana 
forgiving temper. To such a temjier the spirit of 
revenge is, of course, the exact opjiosite ; its pres¬ 
ence makes tlie other impossible. But a character 
in which such a temper is entirely absent cannot 
but be a selfish, a maimed, and a distorted char¬ 
acter, one far removed from the nobler heights to 
which the human character is capable of being 
elevated. 

3 . Religious.—But, seeing that the laying aside 
of revenge and the desire for it altogether is a 
virtue hard to attain and comparatively seldom 
reached, it is at this point that religion, if the 
struggle again.st revenge is to he made in any way 
effective, has to be called in. While otlier religions 
have indeed not been altogether silent on the 
ubject, Judaism partially, Cliristianity entirely, 
have alone 8 U(!ceeded in extirpating it. In the OT 
generally vengeance is deprecated as interfering 
with the prerogative of God. ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
and recompence’ (Dt 32*®), ‘Thou God, to whom 
vengeance belongeth, shew thyself’ (Ps 94*), are 
verses which illustrate how completely the Jews 
regarded vei^eance as properly oelonging not to 
man but to God ; and St. Paul quotes the first of 
Dhem to enforce his teaching of rorgiveness on his 
Roman converts (Ro 12 *®). In Sir 28*'® a higher 
line is taken; ‘He that taketh vengeance shall 
find vengeance from the Lord ; and he will surely 
make firm his sins. Forgive thy neighbour the 
hurt that he hath done thee ; and then thy sins 
shall be pardoned when thou prayest. Man 
cherisheth anger against man ; and aoth he seek 
healing from the Lord ? ... He being himself 
flesh nourisheth wrath : who shall make atonement 
for his sins ?' The principle here laid down clearly 
is that, if we cherish a revengeful temper, it is 
impossible for us really to pray for, still less to 
expect, forgiveness for our own sins. To do so is 
almost like a contradiction in terms. 

This principle is of course enunciated afresh and 
carried further in the teaching and in the example 
of our Lord. Instead of the doctrine of retaliation 
inculcated in at least one passage of the Mosaic 
Law, our Lord says : ‘ Resist not him that is evil: 
but whosoever smiteth thee on thy ri^ht cheek, 
turn to him the other also’ (Mt 5”)—t.s., wrong 
is to be conquered, at any rate in our own case, 
not by meeting wrong with wrong, but by patient 
submission. He teaches us to pray; ‘Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us’ (Mt 6 **-*®*-). He tells us that, if our 
brother trespass against us and repent, we are to 
forgive him not up to seven times, but unto seventy 
times seven (Lk 17®'-, Mt 18**). Ilis example went 
even farther than this. No more unprovoked 
wrong could be imagined than was done to Him. 
Yet He speaks no word and entertains no thought 
of vengeance against His enemies. ‘ Father,’ He 
prays, ‘ forgive them; for they know not what 
they do’ (Lk 23*®). 
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Venj^eance, then, as a personal principle is set 
altoL^ether aside in Cliristiari ethics. There is no 
place tor it. As St. Peter says, ‘If, when ye do 
well and sutler for it, ye .shall take it patiently, 
this’is acceptable with God. For hereunto were 
ye called: because Christ also siiliered for you, 
leaving you an example, that ye should follow his 
steps’ (1 P It would be absurd to maintain 

that all Chri.stian8 attain to this height of virtue ; 
but some go some little w'ay towards it; the best 
reach near to it. In any case the teaching and 
example of Christ have done much to alleviate 
and suf»plant by a higher feeling and motive the 
thirst for vengeance which lias been so common 
and so destructive in the world. 

For the question of blood revenge see art. 
Blood-feud. 
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REVERENCE.—Without attempting a formal 
and exhau-stive detiiiition, it is true to say with 
J. Martineau ^ that reverence is at bottom our 
recognition of ‘ transcendent goodne.ss.’ It is the 
impression that we owe to cliaracter rather than 
to intellectual and physical forms of greatness, 
and in the highest instance it * proves to be identical 
with devotion to God.’ 

I. Reverence and religion.—Some theorists, in 
tracing the beginnings of religion, have accepted 
the view of Statius, ‘ Primus in orbe deos leeit 
timer,’^ blit this explanation misconceives the 
character of religion, irorn which reverence is in- 
sejiarable. 

* It is not with a fear of unknown powers, but with a 

lovinjf reverence for known (jods who are knit to their wor¬ 
shippers hy stronj? bonds of kinship, that religion in the only 
true sense of the word begins.’^ 

The Hebrew expression ‘ the fear of the Lord,’ as 
the equivalent of religion, indicated that reverence 
was based, not on .servility, but on a foundation of 
fellowship and trust.^ In the course of develop¬ 
ment religious reverence has not kept clear of 
error and exaggeration. The custom of the Jews 
in not pronouncing or reading aloud the sacred 
Name in their Scriptures was the sign of exce.s.sive 
and superstitious zeal. Their later tendency to 
dwell on the transcendence of God and to lill up 
the gulf by the introduction of angels, as after¬ 
wards Roman Catholics lilled it up by the invoca¬ 
tion of saints, was due to abstract ideas of the 
divine honour which find no place in Christianity. 
.Jesus in calling God * Father’ corrected Jewish 
modes of cirenmlocution, and made that name the 
natural symbol of wor.ship and homage (Mt 6“). 

2 . The ethical value of reverence : its authority 
in the Greek mind.— In early times, when war was 
tlie chief school of virtue, and might W'as in danger 
of overbearing right, reverence appeared as the 
guardian of civilization and was the organ of the 
.social conscience or of public ojiinion as then 
formed. Homer’s term for reverence (al5d)s) has 
many shades of meaning. 

‘ It is essentially the virtue of a wild and ill-governed society, 
where there is not much effective regulation of men’s action by 

the law.'5 


1 Types of Ethical Theory^ Oxford, 1886, il. 160, 221. 

Thebaid, ili. 661. 

3 W. R. Smith, The Religion qf the Semites, new. ed., London 

1894, p. 64 f. ’ 

4 Cf. JE V. 354. 

® Oilbert Murray, The Rise of the Gre^k Epic‘s, Oxford, 1911, 
1 >. 112. For the like action of this instinct and the tribal sense 
of ‘ shame* among Semitic nomads and in early Israel cf. Q. A. 
.Smith, Jerusalem, London, 1907-08, i. 436. 


One or two illustrations from the Homeric world 
will suffice. In the opening scene of the Iliad the 
Greeks demand reverence for the aged priest 
Chryses, who had been insulted by Agamemnon, 
as even an inferior had rights that should he re¬ 
spected. It is suggestive that, in early Greek 
poetry, the classes thought worthy of consideration 
were not kings and others of high station, but 
those disinherited and injured, the helpless and 
the dead, and special sanctity belonged to strangers, 
suppliants, and old people. In the name of rever- 
ence, or respect for manly and military honour, 
the lighters in the ranks are urged to show spirit 
and valoiir.i When Achilles burnt the body of 
Eetion without stripping him of his armour,^ he 
exhibited tliis virtue in a form prized by anthiuity, 
but afterwards the dragging of Hector behind his 
chariot =* betrayed a lack of rutli and compassion, 
which reverence for a dead and helple.ss enemy 
sliould have inspired. True to this eaily (ireek 
ideal of reverence, Ulysses restrained the old family 
nurse from shouting aloud in the hour of triumph 
—‘ for it is an unholy thing to boast over slaughtered 
men.’^ Reverence is also named as the highest 
religious duty—‘Revere the gods, Acliilles’;® and 
in tlie scene where the cup is first handed to 
Athene, in token of her age, the line occnr.s—‘All 
men stand in need of the gods’**—which Melancli- 
thun thought the most beautiful verse in Homer. 
It was the sign of a later degenerate age when 
Hesiod feared that reverence, one of the white- 
rohed angels, had lied from the earth.’ 

3 , Reverence as a principle in education.—In 
the Hebrew moral code, which saw the necessity 
of implanting this virtue, respect for parents, 
rulers, and elders was enjoined.® Indeed, accord¬ 
ing to the ’ralmnd, paients occupied the jdace of 
God’s earthly representatives, and were to he given 
corre.sponding honour. Wliere an elaborate social 
machinery did not exist, this training was invalu¬ 
able fora people’s order and well-heing, a.s is seen 
also in the strict family life of Cliina and its long- 
e.stahli.shed ancestral worship. Among thinkers, 
Plato showed Ids practical insight hy fixing on 
youth as the impressionable period when reverence 
should he stamped on the mind of tlie learner and 
freed from the admixture of unworthy teaching, 
so that the future guardians of the State might 
grow up as god-like and god-fearing as possible.® 
Plato trusted to reverence, as a plant of native 
and inward growth, to check the ri.se of insolence 
in the young—‘ for there are two warders that will 
elicctually interpose, namely, fear and shame.’ 

In modern times Goethe introduced in liis sketch 
of an ideal education his famous illustration of 
reverence {Ehrfurckt), expressed in tliree forms 
and with approjiriate gestures—reverence for God 
and what is above us, for the eartli and what is 
beneath us (the ground of the Christian religion), 
and towards oar equals in society, with whom we 
sliould stand and act in combination.^* Goethe’s 
view that reverence is not an innate virtue, and is 
the one thing which no child brings into the world 
witli him, vitiated his plan of education in the 
judgment of Ruskin, who held strongly that this 
faculty i.s inherent in every well-born human 
creature.*® In his educational sketch, as in his 
iiniral career, Goethe regarded reverence and other 
virtues with too much detachment. Like Voltaire, 
he cultivated his intellect at the expense of deeper 
qualities. Reverence is not a higher form of 

I II. V. .529-532, xiii. 96. a IL vi. 416-418. 

• II. xxiv. 15. 4 Od. xxii. 412. 

® II. xxIv. 503. 6 Od. lii. 48. 

7 W. E. Gladstone, Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, 
Oxford, 1858, li. 435. 

« Ex 2012 2228 , Lv 1932 

» Rep. ii. 877, 888; cf. Pindar. OL \. 86. 10 Rep. v. 466. 

n Wilhelm Meister, tr. T. Carlyle, London, 1874, vol. iii. ch x. 

12 Time and Tide, Letter xvi. 9 96. 
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e^^oism, or the all-round development of our powers, , 
‘ for no man can venerate himself.*^ 

4. Growth and decline of reverence.—The thesis 
maintained by Macaulay, in his essay on Milton, 
that, ‘as civilization advances, poetry almost neces¬ 
sarily declines,’^ may be thouglitapplicable to this 
virtue. We should not, however, identify rever¬ 
ence with the spirit of superstition and submission 
characteristic or a time when ideas and institutions 
were not called in question, and when habits of 
deference prevailed. In the ferment of modern 
conditions, and as the result of the revolutionsry, 
democratic, and levelling spirit that has intriuled 
everywhere, old forms of reverence inevitably dis¬ 
appear. A type of goodness once so simple and 
attractive seems left behind. 

* It8 mo8t beautiful displays are not in nations like the 
Americans or the modern French, who have thrown themselves 
most fullv into the tendencies of the age, but rather in secluded 
regions like Styria or the Tyrol.’ * 

Kecent observers have noticed the increasing part 
played by religion in the growth of the social 
organism. 

‘A preponderating element in the type of character which 
the evolutionary forces at work In human society are slowly 
developing, would appear to be the sense of reverem l ’ * 

Science may thus take the place of superstition in 
upholding this virtue. How far misgovern merit 
in Europe has destroyed this faculty in the very 
classes that need it most is a serious question.® 

‘Thoughtful Americans have said, that, amid all the material 
greatness of their country—and it is sufficiently astonishing— 
their gravest anxiety for her future is caused by the absence 
of reverence among all classes of her people.’® 

This danger is not confined to one country. The 
fault of democracy, according to Lord Morley, luis 
been that it did not always feel or show reverence. 

5 . Reverence in some of its relationships.—Some 
types of excellence, like certain flowers, are in¬ 
tolerant of others in their neighbouriiood, but this 
virtue fosters the best qualities. 

(rt) Reverence and truth ,—‘ It is the penalty of 
greatness that its form should outlive its substance: 
that gilding and trappings should remain when 
that which they were meant to deck and clothe 
has departed.’^ True reverence should cea.se using 
empty ceremonies and sounding titles, when they 
are out of touch with reality. Kant, in heralding 
the age of criticism, rightly saw that the greatest 
subjects, including religion and laws, could not 
claim respect unless they stood the test of free and 
thorough examination. The Arian theologians, in 
their contest with Athanasius, made reverence a 
pretext for adhering to their views of the divine 
unity and immutability. We should not trade 
upon this virtue in carrying on controversy. 

* After all the greatest reverence is due to truth. 

{h) Reverence and love. —Newman, who.se ecclesi¬ 
astical instinct may have exaggerated the import¬ 
ance of the feelings and objects of awe and venera¬ 
tion, says truly : ‘No one really loves another, 
who does not feel a certain reverence towards him.’® 
Dante saw in Heatrice not only a fi^re that 
excited his senses but also an ideal that drew forth 
his highest faculties. Hence his resolve to wait 
and write something worthy of her, and his re¬ 
cognition of the law that ‘ love intends the welfare 

1 Martineau*'^, H. 161. 

2 Critical and Historical Essays, London, 1874, p. 3. 

• W. E. II. Lecky, History of FAiropean Morals^, London. 
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* B. Kidd, Social Evolution, London, 1894, p. 287. 

® Ruskin, The Crown of Wild Olive, lect. iv. § 137. 

• H. P. Liddon, Easter in St. PauVs, new. cd., London, 1892, 
p. 827. 

7 J. Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire^, London, 1880, oh. xix. 
p. 856. 

8 Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, bk. I. 
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mainly of the thing it loves.’^ To veil some things 
is to ennoble them, and in literature and life we 
may de.sccrate truth and love by too familia» 
handling of them. 

(c) Reverence and character. —The worth of re¬ 
verence is to be weighed by the worth of those 
whom we think deserving of it. It is a sure index 
of the moral value of any society. The Christian 
rule, ‘ Honour all men’ (1 P is to be followed, 
but with discrimination. Our apj)reciation wdll 
vary with varying forms of excellence. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s picture of Puritan New England 
recalls admirably how the settler in that old day, ‘while still 
the faculty and necesf«ity of reverence were strong in him, 
bestowed it on the white hair and venerable brow of age ; on 
long-tried integrity ; on solid wisdom and sad-colored experi¬ 
ence; on endowments of that grave and weighty order whi<rh 
gives the idea of permanence, and comes under the general 
definition of respectability. 

A society in which the ruling types are of this 
sort is healthy and progre.ssive. Character thrives 
best in an atmosphert* of appreciation, and while, 
as Dr. Joliii.soii said, we cannot pay ‘civilities to a 
nonentity,’ it always does a man good to show him 
respect. 

I.iTKRATCRR.- In addition to works cited above, see artt. In 
Grimm-Thayer’s Lexicon", DCG li. 627; OEJD, s.v. ; R. C. 
Trench, Syno-nyms of the Nl'^, London, 1876, § 19; J. Adam, 
The Religious Teachers of Greece (Gifford Lectures), Edinburgh, 
1908; F. Paulsen, System of Ethics, tr. F. Thilly, London, 
1899, pp. 431-433; T. G. Rooper, School and Home Life, do. 
1896 (opening lecture, ‘Reverence or the Ideal in Education'); 
J. S. Simon, The Three Reverences (Addresses to Girls), do. 
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REVIVALS OF RELIGION.- 1 . Periodicity 
in religious life.—It does not require much ob¬ 
servation to be assured that the course of religion, 
in either the individual or the community, is not 
uniform, but has its ups and downs, its seasons of 
greater and less intensity. To what these varia¬ 
tions are due may be a deep Question ; but that 
they occur is a fact lying on tiie surface. Tliere 
are times of flood-tide in the soul, wdiich are accom¬ 
panied with great happine.ss and leave a deep im¬ 
pression on the memory, and there are seasons in 
the life of the Church when there are given from 
on high w'hat the Scripture calls ‘ show'ers of bless¬ 
ing.’ The psychology of the human spirit may 
have its own reckoning to render for such pheno¬ 
mena ; but in the last resort they are to be traced 
to the Spirit of God, blowing where it listeth. 

One cause of revival is to be found in personali¬ 
ties of original religious genius. Such w'cre, in the 
OT, Moses, Samuel, Hezekiah, Ezra, and the like, 
with each of w hom a rise in the tide is connected. 
But there w^as provision made in the economy of 
that period for bringing crowds together, with 
their minds bent on religious exercises, at the 
annual feasts. The Feast of Tabernacles especi¬ 
ally, with its booths of green branches, must have 
resembled a cann)-ineeting. In the NT the public 
ministries of John the Baptist, Jesus, and St. 
Paul exhibited many features always associated 
with revivals. The book of Acts can hardly be 
understood by a reader who has never lived in a 
revival, but every chapter contains notices and ex¬ 
pressions w'hich appeal to the experience of one 
who has. 

Many Church historians have observed a rhythm 
in the successive periods, like w'ave following on 
wave. Thus the elevation of the Apostolic Age 

1 Pnrgatorio, canto xvli. 

8 The Scarlet Letter, ch. xxli. (Works, Boston, 1884, v. 283). 
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was followed by the depression of the siibsequen 
period ; the intelleetnal and spiritual jjrreatnesa o: 
the age of the Christolo^^ical Councils formed a 
contrast to the dark a^e which followed, though 
the latter was illuminated also by the work of tlv 
great missionaries; the age of the Crusades am 
the friars was one of greatness in many directions, 
but it was followed by two centuries of disintegra 
tion. 

2 . The Puritan awakening.—In writing th 
liistory of Protestantism, Dorner divides the cen 
turies into three revivals—that of the Reformation 
that of Pietism, and that of Evangelicalism 
Puritanism {q.v.) might be described as a season 
of wide-spread revival in England ; and no bette 
representative of its operation could be namec 
than Richard Baxter, who, in The, Rfformed Fasiox 
(IhoO) and his autobiograi)hy Raxtcrianfft, 

1696), has left an incomparable record of the 
methods by which he made the Held of labour in 
which he was settled to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. When he went to Kidderminster, only twe 
or three families in each street had domestic wor 
ship, but, before his work was finished, not nion 
than two or three in a street were without it. He 
anticipated the methods of modern revivalists—or, 
rather, invented something better—by getting his 
people to visit him, family by fannly, at the manse, 
and confide to him the secrets n their spiritual 
condition, so that he could ajiyV / the best advice 
to every (;ase. As he was zcalc.is in recommend¬ 
ing his methods to other ministers, his examjile 
created wide-sf>read imitation. 

One of tlie men of the Second Reformation in 
Scotland, .John liivingstone, was privileged to 
witness such an awakenin^^ under his ministry as 
has ever simre, in his native land and beyond it, 
kept alive a spirit of expectancy in preachers of 
the gospel. When assisting at a communion season 
at the kirk of Shotts, he preached at an extempor¬ 
ized gathering on the Monday after, and was the 
means of the conversion of about 500 persons, 
whose subsequent life made them a leaven in the 
neighbourhood to which they belonged. About 
the same time another divine of great learning and 
fine character, David Dickson, was the principal 
instrument in a movement in the west of Scotland 
to which was given by opponents the nickname of 
‘ the Stewarton sickness.' This epithet was due 
to certain physical phenomena accompanying the 
spiritual impressions, of which Dickson himself, 
however, made nothing, being doubtful whether 
they might not be the work of the enemy, to dis¬ 
credit the movement. 

The elfects of Puritanism were not confined to 
England, and Holland especially participated in 
the blessing through the presence of exiled Puritans 
in its pulpits and university chairs. A quickening 
of spiritual life ensued, especially in the universi¬ 
ties, one of the features or which was the holding 
of prayer-meetings among the students. The same 
feature appeared in the revival, bearing the name 
o^f Pietism {q.v.)y which occurred soon after in 
Germany in connexion with the labours of such 
men as Spener, Francke, and Bengel. Spener 
gave the name of collegia pUtatis to the meetings, 
at which laymen were encouraged to speak and 
take part in prayer, and these exercises he re¬ 
garded as manifestations of the spiritual priesthood 
of all believers, which Luther had proclaimed but 
the Lutheran Church had forgotten. A develop¬ 
ment of revivalism in several w ays unique was due 
to the activity of Count Zinzendorf, the founder 
of the Moravian Church (see art. Moravians). 
In origin, however, it wa.s closely connected with 
the movement under Spener, and it had a direct 
and determining influence on the origin of Method- 
*«m (^'.v.) ; for not only John Wesley himself, but 


his brother Charles and his friend George White- 
field, w'ere converted under Moravian innuencea. 
Zinzendorfs piety was of a brighter type than that 
of Spener, and this was manifested particularly in 
the cultivation of hymn-singing, which has been 
one of the marks of all modern revivals. 

3 . The Evangelical revival.—What Puritanism 
gave to the Continent in the movements just 
described came back to England in the vaster move¬ 
ment of Methodism, of wdiich the primary spring 
is to be sought in the thorough conversion of its 
leaders. These men felt themselves to be the 
depositories of a truth so divine and blessed that 
they could not keep it to themselves or coniine 
their preaching of it wdtliin the bounds of a parish. 
In the spirit of Him who said that they that are 
whole have no need of a physician, but they that 
are sick, they flung themselves on the most wicked 
and degraded portions of the population, and, w'hen 
churches w’ere refused to them or proved too small 
to hold the crowds, they w’ent to the open air. 
Recognizing the obligation of all to w'hoin the 
joyful sound had come with power to transmit 
(he de|)osit to others, they employed a ministry 
be 3 mnd that of the regularly educated and ordained, 
and demanded the witness-bearing, by w'ord and 
life, of all to whom the secret of the Lord had been 
revealed. This is the most fruitful of all the ideas 
of the revival ; nothing has so delayed tlie evan¬ 
gelization of the world ,‘is the notion that the work 
belongs only to an oflicial class ; and there is no 
reason to hope that the world wdll ever be won to 
Christianity on these terms. It is through the 
operation of the; truer view that legions of Sabbath 
School teachers have been won for the service of 
the Church. 

The Evangelical revival came to Wales through 
he ministry of Whitefield himself and the simul¬ 
taneous but independent efforts of such natives as 
Howel Harris and Daniel Row lands, and it foilhd 
n the Welsh temperament a congenial soil. It 
entered Scotland through a thorough change taking 
place in the soul of Thomas Chalmers {q,v.)y in 
whose big brain and heart it obtained the assurance 
of diffusion through the country. His associates 
in the ecclesiastical struggle wdiich led to the 
Disruption were keenly interested in revival 
work. While Robert Murray McCheyne, e.g., 
was absent in Palestine, in quest of a site for a 
Jewish mission about to be founded by the Church 
>f Scotland, a revival broke out in his congrega- 
ion at Dundee under the ministry of his locvm 
'enenSj William Burns, subsequently the famous 
Dhina missionary, and it continued to the end of 
McCheyne’s life. Horatius Bonar, subsequently 
loted as a hymn-writer, republished in 1845 a w ork 
•n revivals originally issued in 1754 by .John Gillies 
•f Glasgow, under the title of Historical Collections 
relating to Remarkable Periods of the Success of 
\he Gospel, and brought it down to date, inserting 
lot a few letters from friends of his own about 
lopeful movements in their parishes at the time. 
AnoGier member of the McCheyne circle, A. N. 
Somerville of Glasgow, developed in later life into 
a modern apostle, going round the world as an 
evangelist and succeeding in delivering his testi¬ 
mony even in such unlikely quarters as Berlin 
und Petrograd. The anticipations of revival 
mentioned in the work of Bonar had become more 
general, as time went on ; and it was in answer to 
vide-spread pra,yer that, in the years 1859 and 
860, times of blessing were experienced in many 
litt’erent parts of the three kingdoms. Ireland W’as 
-he first part visited ; and a classical record of this 
noveinent will V)e found in the work of an Irishman, 
►Villiam Gibson’s Fear q/‘ 6 rrac« (Edinburgh, 1860). 

4 . Work of D. L. Moody.—Still more extensive 
w'as the work of the American evangelist, D. L. 
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Moody, in 1873-75, 1881-83, 1891-92. He was 
thirty-six years of age, a layman, without uni¬ 
versity education, practically unknown, when he 
appeared in Edinburgh in the end of 1873; only a 
few ministers interested in such work had been 
informed of his successful eliorts in the north of 
England, and, having gone there to see and hear 
him, they extended to him an invitation to come 
to Edinburgh. But it was not long before Scotland 
became aware that it had found an evangelist 
whom it could take to its heart, and, before the 
year ended, the whole country was full of the 
rumour of what wa.s going on in the coital. He 
had brought with him a coadjutor, Ira U. Sankey, 
who ‘ sang the gospel’ to his own accompaniment 
on an American organ, these being novelties at 
the time and forming an element of attractiveness. 
But it was soon manifest that the centre of power 
was the evangelist himself. He was of stout and 
heavy build, yet full of activity and business 
capacity. He had the shrewdest perception of 
character, and knew how to utilize all available 
forces. He held three meetings a day—one at 
noon for prayer, testimony, and praise ; a Bible- 
read ing in tlie afternoon for the building up of 
Christians ; and an evangelistic meeting at night. 
From the first these were well attended, and soon 
every meeting was crowded, wherever he went. 
His doctrine had a wide range, not omitting the 
sterner aspects of truth, but culminating in the 
love of God. There was not much elonuence, but 
unfailing freshness, the most remarkable feature 
being abundance of illustrations, drawn not from 
nature or art or literature, but from his own ex¬ 
perience in dealing with human beings. He had 
the power of attracting ytmng men and inspiring 
hero-worship; and, as there hai>nened to be a 
theological college next door to the place where 
most of the meetings were held, the students not 
only assisted in the inquiry meetings but carried 
the news of what was going on to all narts of the 
country, and so prepared the way for tne visits of 
the evangelist to other places. Moody angled for 
decisions at the close of his addres.ses with remark¬ 
able tenderness and skill, but lie did not put undue 
pressure on any to make known their anxiety. 
There were no physical manifestations of any 
kind, and he exhibited promptitude and sometimes 
not a little humour in restraining attempts at 
extravagance. He was singularly free from the 
weaknesses sometimes imputed to men of his class, 
such as personal vanity and love of money. He 
seemed to be always sensible that he owed his 
opportunity to the labours of the regular ministry 
before him in the field, as well as that the per¬ 
petuity of his work would depend on the sympathy 
and fidelity of the same labourers in the field after 
he had left. Though ultimately a Pactolus for 
him and his colleague began to flow from the sale 
of hymn-books, his unselfishness had been fully 
established before he became aware of this, and he 
made an unselfish use of the riches flowing from 
this source, devoting large sums to the equipment 
of colleges for young men and women which he 
opened in his native place in later life. The 
classes chiefly affected by his mission were not the 
oor and ignorant, though these ultimately bene- 
ted largely from the laliours of those in whom 
the desire for altruistic effort had been begotten, 
but those who, though connected with churches, 
were still undecided and living a prayerless and 
worldly life. Such, however, are perhaps the 
proper subjects of a revival; and the power of a 
revivalist lies in the summons to them to bring 
their conduct into harmony with their convictions. 
The remark is often quoted of some one who said 
that Moody was the biggest ‘ human ’ he had ever 
met, and this is an estimate which would commend 


itself to those who were acquainted with him. 
But it w'os an afterthought: at the time the pre¬ 
vailing impression was the sense of a movement 
directed from above, in which all the human 
agencies concerned were swallowed up and for¬ 
gotten. 

Among the students of the New College who 
assisted Moody in Edinburgh the one destined to 
prove most useful was Henry Drummond, who for 
years accompanied the American evangelists from 
one great city to another, devoting liimself especi¬ 
ally to meetings for young men, in the manage¬ 
ment of which he unfolded qualities of rare 
distinction. When settled subsequently as pro¬ 
fessor of Natural Science in Glasgow, he became an 
evangeli.'^t to the universities of Scotland, working 
chiefly in Edinburgh, where his labours were facili¬ 
tated and seconded by Principal Sir William Muir, 
Sir Alexander Simpson, and other members of the 
faculties. He succeede<l in winning for religion a 
new place in the universities of his native land, 
the change being embodied in the Christian Unions 
established within their walls. His evangelistic 
labours on behalf of young men, and especially 
students, extended all over the world ; and at one 
time he found a remarkable entrance for the 
evangelistic message among the upper classes of 
London society. Between him ana Moody there 
subsi.stcd a beautiful and lifelong friendship ; and, 
when the younger man was charged with heretical 
views, the older constantly declared that he had 
listened to his friend far oftener than had his 
accusers, but had never heard from him anything 
with which he did not agree. 

5 . Welsh revival of 1904 - 06 .—In 1904 a revival 
of great intensity occurred in Wales and lasted for 
about two years. It seemed almost to rise out of 
the ground, so little was it the result of ddinite 
teaching and so primitive were the forms in which 
emotion exhibited itself; yet it had wide-spread 
practical effects of the most definite kind, such as 
the diminution of drunkenness, the abandonment 
of feuds, and the restitution of property. It sub¬ 
sided, however, as unaccountably as it arose, and 
for its promoters there was not a little disillusion¬ 
ment. A French student of religious psychology, 
Henri Bois of Montauban, was so affected by the 
rumours reaching him that he visited the scenes of 
revival, thoroughly investigating everything, in¬ 
cluding certain occult physical manifestations, and 
the results were embodied in a large work entitled 
Le lUvtil au Pays de Galles (Pans, 1906), as well 
as a subsequent volume entitled Quelques Reflexions 
sur la psychologic des reveils (do. 1906). In the 
latter much use is made of the crowd-psycholo^ 
of his countryman, Gabriel Tarde; and it would 
be a singular fact if the best literary monument of 
the Welsh revival should in future have to be 
sought in a foreign language. 

6 . American revivals.—America is the land of 
revivals. Nowhere else have these been so fre- 
mient as in the United States ; nowhere else have 
the Churches owed to them so much of their in¬ 
crease and prosperity ; and nowhere else have they 
been subjected to so much philosophical and theo¬ 
logical aiscussion. It is to the atmosphere of 
revival in which they live and move that American 
thinkers owe the position of pre-eminence in reli¬ 
gious psychology conceded to them even by the 
(Germans ; and it is not surprising that the Ameri¬ 
can book which has attained most notability 
throughout the world since the beginning of the 
century should be of this type, William James’s 
Varieties of Religious Expertence (London and New 
York, 1902). 

What is known as * the Great Awakening ’ began 
in 1734, and broke out again in 1740 at Nortliamp- 
ton. Mass., under the preaching of Jonathan 
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Edwards {q.v. ), pastor in the Congregational Church 
of the place, and it extended tlirougli the greater 
part of New England, George Whitefield, from 
England, being one of those who assisted in the 
later stages. It began with Edwards preacliing a 
series of sermons in which attention was concen¬ 
trated on sin, with the purpose of awakening the 
conscience ; and the power of producing deep con¬ 
viction of personal guilt remained one of the lead¬ 
ing features of his ministry. But he was a man of 
high character and philosophical grasp, to whom 
bis countrymen fondly look back as tiieir deepest 
thinker in theology. lie was the author of numer¬ 
ous works, most of which were connected with the 
revival, and one of them is a classic, A Treatise 
ronccrninq Religious Affections {llAQ), being written 
to show which features of the prevalent excitement 
were healthy and ought to be encouraged, and which 
were rnoi lnd and needed to be restrained. lie fell 
out with his people over the question of debarring 
the unworthy from the la>r(rs Table and had to 
quit the place ; but he finislicd his course in honour 
as president of Princeton College. 

Times unfavourable to religion followed in (;on- 
nexion with the War of Independence ; but, about 
the turn of the century, cliiefly through the preach¬ 
ing of .lames McfJready and two brothers of the 
name of McGee, a remarkable awakening pixssed 
through the Cumberland country in Kentucky and 
Tennessee—a region whicli had long been notorious 
for irreligion and violence. Taking place in such 
a population, assembled in huge camp-meetings, it 
was attended with physical manifestations of a 
remarkable order, which, under tin; name of ‘ bodily 
exercises,’ are fully described in a curious but 
obviously well-informed article in the Princeton 
Theological Essays ( 1 st ser., New York, 1846, 
Edinburgdi, 1856), under the title of ‘ Bodily Etlects 
of Religious Excitement.’ To these the leaders of 
the movement do not appear to have attached 
undue importance, but such experiences must have 
prodm^ed among the masses of the people an over¬ 
powering sense of supernatural agency. Similar 
phenomena have often since appeartul, but they 
tend to diminish before the advance of education. 

When Timothy Dwight, in 1795, became presi¬ 
dent of Yale College, religion among the professors 
and students was at a very low ebb ; but, under his 
I)Owerful preaching from the pulpit of the college 
chapel, revivals took place again and again among 
the students ; and, it is said, no fewer than seven¬ 
teen such visitations could be counted in the course 
of a century. Ever since, such movements in 
colleges have been a prominent feature of the 
revivalism of the country ; and E. D. Starbuck, in 
his Psychology of Religion (London, 1899), has 
thereby been led to connect conversion with the 
physiological changes of puberty. Certainly there 
are allinities between religion and the awakening 
of the youthful mind to such sentiments as patriot¬ 
ism and altruism ; but in some at least of the 
Ameri(;an revivals, such as that conducted by 
C. G. Finney, the average age of the converts was 
much more mature. The Young Men’s Christian 
A.ssociation has obtained in American universities 
a position of great importance, its building being 
generally on the campus and forming the social 
centre of the jilace; and this has affordetl oppor¬ 
tunities of a unique descri])tion for the ditlusion of 
religious sentiments among the student body. 

The Irish revival of 1859, above referred to, was 
an importation from the United States, where it 
had been prevalent for two years previously ; and 
of course Moody had learned his methotls in his 
own country before coming to the British Isles. 
But his success in the old country gave him a 
standing in his own land such as no evangelist i 
before him had enjoyed, and he was going up and i 


down the States evangelizing till his death. Nearly 
all the evangelists who have since come into promi¬ 
nence, such as G. F. Pentecost, B. F. Mills, R. A. 
Torrey, J. W. Chapman, and W. A. Sunday, may 
be looked upon as his disciples and imitators, 
though some of them have developed novel methods 
in certain directions, such as awakening interest 
before their arrival, uniting tlie religious forces 
of the place for a general effort, securing the 
public testimony of converts, and getting the 
results which liave been harvested well preserved 
after their <leparture. While Moody was attended 
only by a single coadjutor, the more successful of 
these recent men move from place to place with a 
following of something like a dozen, ready for every 
kind of assistance sucli as secretarial work, singing, 
a<iverti.sing, and the rest. 

7 . Horace Bushnell’s protest.—This triumphant 
j)rogress of revivalisjii in the United States did not 
take place without challenge. Certain denomina¬ 
tions held aloof, especially the Episcopalian, 
although the ‘missions’ carried on in recent times 
not only among Episcopalians but even among 
Roman Catholics may be regarded as a concession 
to the po])ularity and utility of methods which 
these bodies have been slow to acknowledge. 
Almost exactly a century after the appearan(^e of 
Jonathan Edwards’ classical work mentioned above 
there was published by another minister of the 
same denomination, Horace Bushncll (q.v.), a book, 
Christian Nurture (Hartford, U.S.A., 1847), which 
traversed the prevailing [uactic.e in thoroughgoing 
fashion ; and, though small in bulk, this is one of 
the great works of American theology. Bushnell 
was not opposed to revivals as sucli; indeed, he 
had taken part in them and had, at a not very 
tender age, passed through a marked conversion 
himself. But he was irritated by the disjiosition 
in multitudes to assume that nothing could be 
happening in religion unless a revival were going 
on, iiy the exaggerated imjiortance ascribed to con¬ 
version, as if it were the only religious experiernie, 
and by the invasion of the sacred ness of personality 
in certain practices of the revivalists. He (diarged 
revivalism with exag«;erated individualism, no 
comprehension being displayed for the functions 
of tfie Church, the family, and the State, or for 
the signilicance of baptism among the experiences 
of life. He struck at the very heart of the system 
by maintaining that, normally, those who have 
had the advantage of Christian culture in the home 
should grow up Christians, without requiring 
.such a cliange as is insisted on in revivals. Bush¬ 
nell’s strong point was never the evidence from 
Scripture, ana he did not do full justice to the 
teacning of our Lord Himself on the new birth, on 
taking up the cross, and on making confession 
before men. When it is to experience that the 
appeal is made, opinions may differ widely as to 
the proportion of those receiving a Christian train¬ 
ing who subsequently appear as undeniably Christ¬ 
ian, but it would be a fatal mistake not to recognize 
that multitudes of those who have enjoyed the 
best of nurture grow up alienated from (iod and 
with their heart in the world ; and these are the 
proper subjects of a revival. To regard as true 
Christians all who have undergone such rites as 
baptism and confirmation is to be content with a 
nominal and Pharisaic type of Christianity. The 
communication of religion from the outside through 
tradition and instruction is not enough without a 
reaction from within by the personality itself and 
a grasping of the truth by the mind’s own activity. 
Bushnell’s protest, however, enabled those to 
breathe who had no story of their own conversion 
to tell; and these have included even prominent 
revivalists like Zinzendorf and Drummond. The 
test for every one is not whether at some ])ast 
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moment he paRsed through a spiritual criais, capable 
of being related as a testimony, but whether at 
the present moment he is prepartul to receive the 
Saviour and to surrender all to His love and service. 
There will always be minds to which catastrophic 
experiences in religion are congenial and others to 
which the methods of nurture are mure acceptable ; 
there is plenty of room within the Kiiigdom of 
Hod for work inspired by both of these ideals ; and 
with the progress of time each side may be trusted 
to understand the other better. 
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James Stalker. 

REVOLUTION.—See Rebellion. 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. — i. 
Preliminary.—In con.sideriiig the attitude of the 
ethical or religiou.s man, aa such, towards rewards 
and punishments, we are met at the outset with 
certain questions which involve the whole nature 
of law. Those thinkers, e.g. (nowadays fewer 
tlian formerly), who treat law in tlie Austinian 
fashion as an authoritative command, claiming a 
more or less unreasoning obedience, will naturally 
reduce to a minimum the potential inlluence upon 
it of religion and ethics. In the famous phrase of 
Samuel llorsley, we shall have nothing to do with 
the laws but to submit to them ; and the punish¬ 
ments and rewards assigned by them we must 
accept with at least an external show of accommo¬ 
dation. On the other hand, it is a perfectly tenable 
position, and has indeed been maintained by some, 
that the iidlietion of punishment is not perinissihle 
to man, and least of all to the State. Those who 
hohl this opinion point out, witli much a[)pearanee 
of reason, tliat fallible humanity is incapable of 
exactly measuring the guilt of the criminal or of 
tracing the causes and elVects of the crime beyond 
its narrowest surroundings. For many, perhaps 
for all, oftences society itself, or the unreacbable 
past, may well be far more responsible than the 
so-called ottender—not to add that, in the words of 
Angelo in Measure for Measure,^ the jury often 
* may in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
guiltier than him they try.’ For these and other 
reasons men of the most various religious views 
have deemed it necessary to take punishment 
•Jtogether out of the hands of erring human 
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tribunals. Some base their conclusions on an 
interpretation of certain words of Jesus; of this 
class are Tolstoi and his followers. Others, like 
Kropotkin, taking an anarchistic view of the 
world, adapt their conception of punishment to 
their general idea of the illegitimacy of all ordered 
government. Some bid us leave penalty to the 
divine court tliat cannot err; others, rejecting all 
idea of tlie divine, see no reason on that account 
for subjecting the individual to the judgment of 
his fellows. 

In the opinion of the present writer these argu¬ 
ments admit of no direct answer ; they can only 
be met on the principle of soloitur ainbalando. 

‘ Common sense ^ (in the Aristotelian acceptation 
of tlie phra.se as the general o]»inion of enlightened 
men) holds, and will apparently continue to hold, 
that one way to decrease crime is to punish it; and 
it is only a small minority which holds that the 
sole legitimate way to deciease crime is either to 
ignore it or to meet it by active benevolence or non- 
resistance. We are far from denying that the 
elimination of punishment may be considered a 
desirable ideal ; but a philosophy that is to have 
any practical value must take account of actually 
existing conditions; and it is with tlie.se that the 
present article will mainly concern itself, leaving 
maxims of the kind described to play tlieir part 
exclusively in the inward life. 

On the other liand, the Austinian theory seems 
to fail chielly through not taking account of the 
fact that law, as au expression of one side of 
humanity, is a product of evolution, and cannot be 
understood without a consideration of its origin 
and growth in and through past ages. Therefore, 
although this historical aspect is fully dealt with 
ill the artt. Crimes and Punishments, we shall 
keep it in view throughout this article; for law, 
regarded as a growth, is at once seen to fall under 
the ellective criticism of a constantly growing 
moral and religious feeling in the community. 

2 . Basal elements of punishment—Law is the 
product of society, and, at least partially, of society 
in its religious aspect. 

* Those ways of action,' says Durkhelin,! ' to which society Is 
stroniifly enough attached to impose them upon its members, 
are, bj' that very fact, marked with a distinctive sign provoca¬ 
tive of respect.’ 

Authority springs from social opinion : indeed, ‘it 
might even oe asked whether all authority is not 
the daughter of opinion.’* But society soon finds 
that mere opinion will not exert sufficient authority 
to inlluence all its members ; and the very earliest 
customary laws make us familiar with sanctions 
and rewards.* Punishment, whatever sluuie it 
may aasume, is clearly seen to be an evil."* In the 
sense of penalty inflicted under the sanction of 
law, it has at least one of its roots in the primitive 
instinct of revenge, precisely as reward is partly 
based upon the primitive instinct of gratitude. 

‘ Revenge,’ said Bacon, ‘ is a kind of wild justice ’ ; 
and conversely justice, in one of its most impor¬ 
tant aspects, is but a tamed and civilized revenge. 
Now revenge (y.v.), superlicially viewed, is a pure 
‘ evil ’ ; it .seems to be nothing but the impulse to 
return blow for blow. Because you have been 
injured, anger prompts you to ensure that what¬ 
ever has injurea you shall suffer in the same way 
and to the same extent. But it is not long before 
you discover a thousand circumstances that may 
complicate this simplicity. In your anger you 
may easily deal a heavier blow than the one 
received. You may often wish to avenge the 
wrong, not of yourself, but of another. You may 

1 The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, p. 207, 

* lb. p. 208. 

3 By some the word ‘ sanction ’ is made to include rcward»»' 
by others, such aa Austin, it is used of penalty only. 

4 Bentham, Works, i. 390. 
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have to call in external aid in order to accomplish 
your reven^jfe. You mav be unable to reach your 
enemy, and you may desire to attack some one 
else in his stead. Or, again, your injurer may 
retort to your reply, and an indefinite series of 
retaliations may be thus set up; nor is it by 
any nicans certain that the original aggressor 'will 
in the long run get the worst of it. Revenge is 
thus perceived to have a very awkward tendency 
to defeat its own end. Yet, desjiite all this, the 
claim tliat he who injures anotlier should receive 
at least an equal injury in return is by no means 
negligible. It is indeecl arguable that the straiglit 
hit from the shoulder is ethically more justifiable 
than the cold-blooded infliction of a judicial 
sentence. Again, the frequent necessity of calling 
in outside aid tends to enlarge personal revenge 
into that wider emotion which, in its later develop¬ 
ments, becomes patriotism. The family, the tribe, 
the nation desire to inflict on a whole community 
a punishment for an injury done to a single 
member of their community ; and this is one ex¬ 
pression of that sense of solidarity which is the 
ultimate basis of ethics. Revenge, therefore, 
must by no means ho treated as non-moral or even 
as non-religious. So soon as the mere application 
of the Irjc talionis is perceived to be impossible ; so 
soon as the idea of vicrarious action and of vicarious 
sufTering enters in ; so soon as injuries to intangible 
values (such, e.g., as honour or reputation), winch 
cannot be asse-ssed at a definite price, are taken 
into account; so soon does the appaitmtly non- 
moral i)rinciple of revenge take upon itself an 
ethical aspect. Without entering in detail into 
historical or anthropological questions,* w’e may 
safely assert tfiat this primal inHtin(!t of human 
nature demands, in society as it is, not suppression 
or extinction, but regulation and limitation. 

We see in revenge the working of two impulses, 
anger and fear. Primarily, the return blow involves 
(a) an automatic reflex-action,(i) an attempt to clear 
clanger out of the way. In both we have the germ 
of a moral feeling. In {n) we see resentment, in 
(5) that demand for a free unfettered existence 
wliich is the condition of a moral life. Hence 
neither by legal codes, even the most humane and 
rational, nor by some of the most religious-minded 
of pliih)so[)hers has the element of revenge been 
altogether ruled out. Thus of resentment 
Martirieau observes that it is justified if ‘ it retains 
its primary form of legitimate instinct, without 
added taint of artificial malignity’;^ and, while 
Sidgwick and John Grote * wish tlie desire to 
inflict jiain to be diminished, thinkers so opposite as 
►Stephen^ and Rickaby® .see in that desire a 
perfectly legitimate emotion. Rickaby, indeed, 
representing a Roman Catholic point of view, is 
particularly strong on the point. 

‘ Vengt ance undoubtedly prompts to many crimes, but so 
does the passion of love. Both are natural impulses. It would 
scarcely i)e an exagfgoration to set down one third of human 
transgressions to love, and another third to revenge; yet it is 
the abuse in each case, not the use, that leads to sin.’ 

Quoting Aristotle® and Augustine,*^ he points out 
the necessity of this retribtitive and retrospective 
element in justice. 'Po Rentham the matter 
appears in a dilliuent light; but to liim also that 
law is the best w Inch secjires that i)unishment and 
reward sliall automatical!}' follow disobedience and 
obedience ; thus to him one of the best of all law's 
was Rurke’s famous Act regnlaling the payment, by 
the Lords of the Treasury, of their own .salaries 
out of the public funds —an Act so drawm that the 
receipt or the los.s of the salary automatically 
followed care or neglect. Resentment, similarly, 

1 See again artt. Orimrs and Punishments. 

^ Ty^H of Ethical Theory'^, ii. 198. 8 Moral Ideals, p. 204. 

4 Critn. Law of England, ch. iv. p, 99. 

® Moral Philosophy, p. 176 ff. ® Ehet. i. x. 17. 

1 Sertn. 126, n. 6, on the punishment of Judas. 


is tlie basis of that public opinion W'hich is the 
automatic reward or punishment appropriate to 
the moral law.* In fact, as this automatism is 
developed, it emerges into that lofty ethical con¬ 
ception in W'hich the sin is viewed as its own 
punishment—a conception adumbrated by Origen,^ 
and admirably exhibited by Marteiisen® and 
otliers ; and one which lies at the base of the 
Divina Commedia. 

Nor is the other aspect of revenge, that of fear, 
without its distinctly ethical side. For this 
instinct of .self-protection is inseparably linked 
with the group-instinct. 

‘Pure anarchy or gelf-redresfl Is qualified first by the sense 
of solidarity within the primary social unit.’ 4 

Fear leads to the search for help ; and without 
this sense of solidarity no truly ethical emotion 
can arise. It leads, first, to preferential ^roup- 
treatment, the typical instance of which is the 
hlood-fend. Of this example.s still remain in the 
Corsican vendettas and in the so-called punitive 
expeditions against ‘inferior’ races, the oeject of 
which is to exact the blood of many ‘inferiors’ 
for that of one or tw o of the ‘ superior ’ race. This 
example is by itself suflicient to show that pre¬ 
ferential group-treatment may act to depress as 
w'ell as to heighten the moral standard. It makes, 
on the one hand, for an enlarged and enormously 
powerful .sellishness, and, on the other, for a sense 
of obligation beyond oneself ; it makes alike for 
privilege and for brotherhood. It is, of course, 
the root-principle of ‘ civilization ’ ; but it baa not 
always meant moral advance. 

E.g., ‘at lower levels of savage society, punishment has some 
proportion to the offence. It is at higher levels, in barbaric 
and despotic soiuetics, that punishment is most cruel and dis¬ 
proportionate.’ 6 ‘ Increasing severity has been a characteristic 

of European legislation up to quite modern times.’® 

The treatment of the slave as a chattel, again, 
is largely due to the solidarity of the free popula¬ 
tion. And, as ‘civilization’ advances, certain 
crimes develop which were unknown to earlier 
stages of the w’orld. 

Yet, on a larger view, these drawbacks are seen 
to exhibit the power of morality in a clearer light. 
It was the realization that a slave had no rights 
that led to the movement for his emancipation 
and, as Maine points out,® the colossal frauds of 
modern times merely show how the bad faith of 
the few is facilitated by the confidence given and 
deserved by the many. Ancient Roman law 

recognized only one form of dishonesty, namely, 
theft. English law' punishes defaulting trustees. 
Rut it would be a great mistake to conclude that 
tlie ancient Romans practised a higher morality 
than ourselves. 

And, indeed, the principle of discrimination 
W'hich leads to these evils leads also to immense 
good. The bounds of the group or clan, e.g.y 
cannot remain rigid. For all sorts of reasons they 
are constantly altering. Outlaw's from other 
groups are admitted ; whole clans unite for con¬ 
venience or for protection. Judah admits into its 
ranks the CaUdiite or the Jerahnieelite ; Rome 
confers its citizenship on the Gaul and the 
Spaniard. When once, for any reason, you have 
conceded privileges to your group, it is always 
open to you to draw an outsider within the sacred 
fence; and he then receives the privileges from 
W'hich lie was excluded. Indeed, the very fact 
tliat a group has been formed involves to some 

* Cf. Pollock, Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics. 

2 De Princ. ii. x. 4 (Ante-Nicene Library, x. 140). 

* Christian Ethics, p. 359 IT. 

4 Hohhouse, Morals in Evolution, p. 130. 

® Art. Crimes and Punishments (Primitive and Savage), voL 
iv. p. 249». 

« MI i. 187. 

▼ See van Ness Myers, Uistory as Past Ethics, p. 203. 

® Ancient Law, p. 321. 
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extent the breakdown of the solely self-regarding 
emotions ; the group may, it is true, have been 
formed through hate or fear of another group, but 
it necessarily induces self-sacrifice on the part of 
those who join it; and self-sacrifice, once set in 
motion, has a tendency to enlarge itself. From 
the conception of love of a neighbour and helper, 
the step 18 possible, and even likely, to love of a 
stranger. Opjiortunities of such a step constantly 
arise: old enmities may be forgotten under the 
stress of circumstances, and, once forgotten, they 
are not always remembered again. Normans and 
hhiglish, t.g.y were fused into one by the French 
wars. 

This fluidity in the boundary of the group leads 
not only to a constantly-changing conception of 
political duty generally, but specially to an 
infinite coinjilexity and variety in the ideas of 
punishment and reward. Anger and fear are 
subject to constant modiflcations under the influence 
of allection or love; and a new line of ethical 
growth is seen emerging under that influence. To 
take a simple example : when it is perceived that 
it is on the whole advantageous to the community 
to allow the slave, who has hitherto been a 
chattel, to work for a reward, the community is 
on the way tow'ards a recognition of the slave’s 
rights, and we are not surprised to lind a cla.ss 
of manumitted slaves appearing in its midst. 
Similarly with the criminal. At the first moment 
of anger he is thought of merely as an object to be 
hurt or destroyed ; hut, when it is realized that he 
too may have his utilities—that in fact it may be 
undesirable utterly to cast him out—then we find 
all sorts of preciautions taken to prevent his hasty 
destruction. Thus arise the cities of refuge, 
trials by ordeal, sanctuaries, advocates, Hue 
King’s Mercy,’ until ultimately we reach the 
whole apparatus devised by a Beccaria and worked 
by a Howard for the elimination of any suflering 
over and above what is necessary for the public 
safety. Love has begun to work ; the criminal is 
recognized as a member, if an erring member, of 
the group ; and, indeed, the principle entered 
fairly early into the social order. For a long time 

f iast some tribes, and almost all organized States, 
lave reserved a prerogative of pardon, lodged in 
the chief magistrate, the purpose of which is to 
cast the cegis of protection over the criminal him¬ 
self, as one who, despite his lapse, may yet be of 
service to the community. This gradual enlarge¬ 
ment of the social group to include within it those 
who were formerly shut out is part of a general 
movement on the part of the group to assume 
responsibility over a wider and wider area ; and 
there seems to be no limit to the growth of this 
tendency. Already we see the State throwing its 
shield over children, imbeciles, and the lower 
animals ; it has long protected the alien ; and where 
it will stop none can say. In the 20th century 
movement for penal reform the scientific and the 
humanitarian lines are seen to converge; and the 
tendency is to transform mere punishment into a 
converting discipline, beneficial alike to State and 
to individual. 

To the two elements of anger and fear, then, 
that are involved in the primarjr conception of 
punishment we must now add a third, which tends 
ever to become the dominant one—that of affection 
or love. 

3 . Manifestation of these elements in modern 
theories of punishment.—Inheriting the tradition 
of these three emotions of anger, fear, and affec¬ 
tion, the modem State, more or less consciously, 
applies them in its system of punishment. It is 
true that the ethical element is not alwa}'s promi¬ 
nent in the application of law to practice ; but the 
three aims 01 punishment as so far understood 


(retributive, deterrent, and reformatory) neverthe¬ 
less underlie our criminal law, and the tendency 
is for the ethical aspect gradually to assume a 
dominant position. 

‘As social order,’ says Hobhouse, ‘evolves an independent 
organ for the adjustment of disputes and the prevention of 
cnine, the ethical idea becomes separated out from the con¬ 
flicting passions which are its earlier husk.'i 

The judge has before him, at least theoretically, 
the accuser, the community, and the accused, each 
of them preferring a claim. These claims (though 
not always in practice separable) may be roughly 
deliiied as (a) the indignation of the accuser, (6) the 
fears of the community, (r) the appeal of the accused 
to consideration as a member of a group united by 
solidarity of interest and good-will. These claima 
correspond alike to the three primary emotions 
and to tlie three aims of punisnment But the 
fact that the three claimants are not left to them- 
selve.s to settle the dispute brings to liglit a fourth 
element. For, although it might at first glance 
appear that the judge is merely the rejiresentative 
of the community a.s against afcuser and accused, 
yet this is not really so ; he is the representative, 
not of one party, but of all the three ; and his task 
is to apj^Kirtion the relative value.s of the three 
claims. Thus, with the calling in of an outsider as 
arbitrator, there is a notable development, which 
(despite strong arguments that might be brought 
forward on the oilier side) seems on the whole to 
mark an ethical advance. In the first place, to 
adjust the demands of the emotions reason is 
called in as umpire ; and reason, in the fine phrase 
of Milton, is tlie law of law itself. Again, the 
presence of this umpire assures finality ; the cause 
IS brought to some sort of conclusion. And, 
thirdly, a power is brought into play of the highest 
ethical importance—the power of leadership in 
thinj^s of the mind. It was thus that Deborali, by 
judging Israel under her palm-tree, acquireil that 
capacity and influence which enabled her to rescue 
her country from the opjiressor. In a well-known 

i iassage Maine describes how, in the early days of 
tome, a virpietatc gravis may have first come to 
intervene as arbitrator in disputes. Passing acci¬ 
dentally by, he is asked to decide the case ; a sum 
of money is staked on the decision ; and at the 
close the loser pays the sum, not as a penalty, but 
as remuneration for the arbitrator’s trouble.* The 
judge is chosen as pictate gravis \ and his pietas 
and gravitas cannot hut grow with exercise.^ 

Yet, as we have hinted, some ethical weaknesses 
lurk in the procedure ns now carried out. The 
arbitration is now compulsory, at least to one of 
the disputants; and the arbiter is no longer a 
kindly spectator, but a professional. The ‘ sum of 
money’ has become a penal infliction; and the 
infliction is made by proxy. We have, in fact, 
not merely restitution, but penalty. As to the 
evils of professionalism, they are obvious to all. 
‘A prufes.sion is es.sentiallv a conspiracy.’^ In 
the weighty words of Lora Lorehurn, ‘ Lawyers 
are against le^al reform ; it is an interested pro¬ 
fessional opposition.' ^ Nor is the effect, upon the 
class that awards or inflicts punishment, oy any 
means always beneficial. In actual fact, perhaps, 
the judge himself may escape these effects ; hut it 
would be difficult to find a harder-hearted class 
than the set of lawyers, clerks, and apparitors who 
surround him. It is here that public opinion must 
always be awake; and here too lies one of the 
chief merits of an unprofessional jury-system. 

The judge, fallible as he is, is not without 
guidance; and that guidance is tradition. This 
tradition acts both towards width and towards 
limitation. The judge’s principle must always 
1 P. 130. a p. 884 ff. 

* But see PoUock’s note on Maine, p. 407. 

4 See The Nation, 16th June 1917. ® Ih. 
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tend to push him beyond his boundary ; his too 
keep him witiiin it.^ In place of haphazar 
custom, a code has ap[)eared as a kind of standard 
ized tool ; but that standard is always subject t 
modification. Spontaneous inodilication fardel; 
ceases with the introduction of a code; bu 
deliberate change, due to the conscious desire foi 
improvement, never ceases.^ It was thus, t.g. 
that Mansfield, by ingenious interpretations of th^ 
law, saved Koinan Catholics from the penalties o 
the Test Act, which, again, was actually repealed 
fifty years later. We become aware, then, o 
another power behind the judge, corresjionding t< 
the irnpalnable power behind his predecessor, th 
primitive king. Tradition (and also the unescaji 
able spirit of the age) compels the judge to a 
perpetual re-adjustment of the scales of justice. 
The old simple idea of equality inevitably give: 
way, with the growtli of knowledge and imagina 
tion, to the more complicated notion of propor 
tion.* Behind strict law and also behind tradition 
we detect the regulating presence of equity’*—a 
conception so rooted in human nature that 
appears in the most primitive of fairy-tales. By 
ousciire stages law herself begins to subsume 
equity into her realm, until at last we perceive a 
formal alliance between the two; and who can 
doubt that this alliance springs from the desire 
that law shall not be too visibly divorced from the 
developing ethical standard of the times? In a 
similar fashion, the old legal theology has gradu¬ 
ally adapted itself to the ethical requirements of 
an ethically advancing society. 

* Nothinff,'says Maine,® Ma more distasteful to men . . . than 
the admission of their moral pro^rcs.s as a substantive reality. 

. . . Hence the old doctrine that Kquity flowed from the kinjf’s 
conscience—the improvement which had in fact taken place in 
the moral standard of the community bein^ thus referred to an 
inherent elevation In the moral sense of the sovereijfn.* 

But this very fiction of the king’s conscience 
marks the existence in the mind of the community 
of a type or pattern to which the constitution is 
seen to conform only partially ;• and this pattern 
may in many minds be regarded as a divine order, 
which uses human society as its means of expres¬ 
sion. Other minds may exclude the divine, yet 
all alike conceive this pattern as an ethical ideal. 

We may now add to the emotions of anger, fear, 
and love, as producers of social punishment, the 
following elements: the conception of an umpire, 
who brings reason to regulate the emotions; the 
conception of tradition, the accumulation of human 
judgments, limiting the action of the jud^e; the 
conception of equity, or of a set of principles 
which must adjust the rulings of tradition ; and 
the conception of an ideal, whether regarded as 
divine or viewed as human, to which communities 
of men have a tendency to conform. Of these we 
may observe that all involve an ethical element ; 
that they must all be present in a righteous 
decision ; and that they are closely bound up with 
the progress of mankind, admitting indeed, to a 
certain extent, of being arranged in historical 
sequence. 

‘ Plurima est et in omni lure civili, et In pontifleum librie, et 
in XU tabulis, antiquitatis etflijfies.’? 

4. Religious aspect.— When this conception 
of a type or pattern takes the form of a belief in 
a divine order revealed to man, then the subject 
of punishments and rewards becomes distinctively 
religious. Religious, of course, in some sense it 
has almost always been. Even before the sense of 
‘ order ’ was evolved, when religion was scarcely 
to be distinguished from magic, the disorder was 
conceived as a divine disorder; the god was cap- 

1 Martineau, ii. 268. * Maine, p. 20. 

^ Marti neau, ii. 249. ^ Maine, p. 49 fT. 

® r. 71 f. 8 Sidgwick, Methodi of EthicoT, p. 295 ff. 

7 Cicero, de Orat. i. 43. 


ricious, but men endeavoured nevertheless to 
understand his caprices and to propitiate his 
strange anger. Step by step the god is conceived 
as punishing and rewarding on an intelligible 
system ; and here we see the gradual emergence 
of the pattern. 

* We are told,’says Bryce, ‘that the sun and the wind killed 
r.aoghaire, because he broke his oath to the men of Munster.’l 
Here the god is seen acting physically, but 
punishing an offence that weakens the social 
bond. A step in advance is taken when spiritual 
agencies arise who take an interest in certain 
moral acts as such^—when, in fact, a certain 
stability is seen in the divine judgments. Zeus, 
invariaidy punishing a wrong done to the guest 
or su]»pliant, is already a religious conception; 
and Iroiu tliat point we can trace the growth of 
the idea of a righteous God into its modern 
stages. A man who has attained this view of a 
righteous God must, when faced with the fact of 
punishment as an integral part of the social 
order, ask himself the question, Is it in accord¬ 
ance with the will of God that man should 
punish his fellow-man? He may seek enlighten¬ 
ment from revelation ; and in this case his 
answer will depend on the interpretation that 
he gives to the sacred traditions. Or he may 
inquire of j)hilosophy (suppo.sed here to be more or 
less theistic) ; and in this ca.se tlie answer will 
vary according to the form of philosophy which 
appeals to him. Should the answer be in the 
negative, we have already pointed out that this 
article will be of little utility. If, on tlie other 
hand, it be in the affirmative, the seedier will at 
once be led to discuss the right relation of human 
justice to divine. (1) Shall it consciously en¬ 
deavour to follow the principles on which, so far 
as can be seen, God rules the world ? Or (2) shall 
men, while duly reverencing the divine law as a 
norm for the individual, refuse to regard it as a 
model for regulations dealing with the social 
order? Shall the State, in other words, be theo¬ 
cratic or secular ? There is no lack of communities 
of either kind ; still less is there lack of commu¬ 
nities with something of both. Of systems that 
have worked on theocratic lines, perhaps the most 
ramiliar and striking example is the Jewish ; but 
nany Eastern States have conformed more or less 
fully to the type, and the Christian Church in the 
Middle Ages made a determined efiort to realize 
Re ideal. Many theorists also have held this view 
n varying degrees. Arnold, e.gr., and Gladstone 
n his Church and State propounded doctrines of 
Jiis kind, while Martensen* speaks of ‘ the divine 
authority w hich manifests itself in the law, . . . 
nd is postulate and background for all earthly 
liuman authority.* To him religion is ‘ the inmost 
nerve of obligation, which knits us to responsi¬ 
bility.* The ideal has in fact attracted saintly 
ninds since the Akkadian psalmi.st, seventeen 
jenturies before Christ, addressed his goddess as 
lier ‘ whose will makes contracts and justice to 
xist, establishing obligations among men.*^ But 
Re verdict of experience is fatal to it. As a matter 
d historical fact, the deadest, the most repres- 
ive, and the least enlightened of all forms of 
:overnment have been the theocratic.® Islam, c.^., 
eclares plainly that law is religion and relijjion 
aw—with the result that the law of Islam is a 
riass of enactments, unalterable because dictated 
►y God or His mouthpiece, instead of a living 
.nd growing body of principles. The history of 
ur own land provides us with instances full of 
arning. Barebone’s Parliament, endeavouring 
1 Stxtdiei in History and Jurisprudence, vol. ii. ch. xiit 
212 . 

* Hobhouse, p. 30 ff. > P. 361. 

4 Quoted by Cheyne, The Book of Psalms, p. x. 

* (See Bryce, ii. 236 ff. 
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to rule England in accordance with the Law of 
Mosea, is not an edifying spectacle. Tlie identi¬ 
fication of religion and law, indeed, haa been 
baleful to both ; religion has become frigid and 
ceremonial ; law has been treated as infallible, and 
has therefore been unprogressive. True, such a 
system is often successful in securing obedience 
(or at least an external conformity), but at a 
terrible expense; nor is there any limit to the 
cruelty which may be practised in the name 
of some god or other. It is the attempt to 
punish as God is 8iipj)osed to punish that largely 
accounts for the hideous record of religious perse¬ 
cution. 

Hence we are not surprised to find that the 
majority of the noblest publicists, even among men 
of deep religious feeling, have utterly refused to 
permit religion, in this sense, to intrude into the 
domain of punishment. The illustrious Beccaria 
—to take but one great name—knew too well the 
dangers of theological interference to permit to 
‘ religion ’ the sligditest visible power over civil 
jurisdiction. All penalties, he held, must be 
dictated by State utility. 

Is, then, religion to be totally excluded? Far 
from it. There is nothing to prevent the religious 
man from being a good citizen ; on the contrary, 
his religion tends to make him the best of servants 
to the State. Accustomed to look on the im¬ 
provement of character as the highest of aims, he 
refuses, in his rdle of citizen, to accept os a satis¬ 
factory form of punishment one that does not 
further that aim. Religious men, it is true, difier 
widely in their views. Some hold that the retri¬ 
butive element should be upheld ; others, looking 
upon punishment as a necessary evil, to be toler¬ 
ated solely for the safety of society, will have 
none of that element, and turn their energies 
towards furthering the good of the criminal. But 
their difierences are, after all, but matters of 
varying emphasis. 

5. Attitude of the religious man to law.—No 
ouestion is at once more important and more 
aifiicult than that of the due attitude of religion 
and morality towards punishment. 

‘All theories on the subject of punishment/ says Maine, 
* have more or less broken down ; and we are at sea as to first 
principles.’ 1 ' The question as to the true principles on which 

penalties should be awarded for crime is still an unsolved one,’ 
says Lord Rnssell of Killowen ; and Sir Robert Anderson, a 
man of almost unequalled experience in criminal investi^jation, 
maintains that our whole system of punishing crime is false in 
principle and mischievous in practice.* 

It is thus plain both that reform is necessary 
and that it is very difiicult. The wise reformer 
will walk warily. Yet we are not without some 
fairly certain principles which may form the ba.sis 
of our views as to tlie proper forms and methods of 
punishment. Putting aside all sophistical argu¬ 
mentation, we must recognize the necessity of a 
proportion between penalty and ofi’ence, and also 
fctween penalty and oli'cnder. Exact measure¬ 
ment of crime is of course impo.ssible; but a 
healthy ethic revolts against a Draconian severity. 
Hanging for the theft of five shillings we will not 
have ; and first ofi'enders must be tre.ated leniently.® 
Most of us would also uphold the principle of the 
indeterminate sentence. Again, a true morality 
will not be satisfied to discuss punishment on the 
grounds of mere social convenience. There is 
something to be said, e.g., for a plentiful use of the 
punishment of death. A nuisance is easily got rid 
of, and with the least possible expenditure of public 
money; the dead criminal cannot repeat his 
crimes, and (though experience does not say so) it 
is arguable that others, by the sight of so terrible 

1 Maine, Indian Speeches, ed. M. E. Grant Duff, Ix)ndon, 
1892, p. 126. 

2 See Kenny, Outlines 0 / Criminal Lau>, ch. xxxii. p. 498. 

s 76. p. 608. 


a retribution, may he deterred from imitation. 
But religion and ethics will be move<l by no suc^h 
considerations. By death the criminal (who is bj 
no means to be treated as wholly unserviceable) is 
deprived of the power of further service ; and to 
this religion, here reinforced by science, will no 
more agree than will the economist now agree to 
make no use of tlie so-called * waste-products ’ of 
the coal-mine. It may, like the pope in Brown¬ 
ing’s poem, bo compelled to admit the advisability 
of death as a pnnislimerit in certain excejdional 
cases, but not on the grounds aliove mentioned ; 
and it is possible that it may come to reject the 
deatli-penalty altogether. 

Outlawry, so common in former times, tends to 
lo.se its meaning as the world temis to become one ; 
but in any case it is a confession of weakness ami 
an evasion of responsibility which religion is loth 
to make. Imprisonment and the so(;ial boycott, 
to some extent, take its place ; but in the ai>plica- 
tion of these we must insist on tlie constant treat¬ 
ment of the criminal as a potentially valuable 
citizen. The imprisonment must not he such as to 
degrade him yet more ; and, on his release, he 
must not be sluinned like a pariah, hut given a 
fair chance ; Beccaria indeed goes almost farther 
than this. 

‘The degree of the punishment/ he says, ‘and the conse- 
qiienceu of the crime, ougiit to be so contrived as to have the 
greatest possible effect on others, with the least possible pain 
to the delinquent.’ 1 

Law being useless without a sanction, and sanction 
being an evil, the religious man will desire to 
diminish the number of laws and the number of 
legal crimes. More and more he will aim at the 
substitution of public opinion for legal penalty; 
for, if experience shows anything clearly, it proves 
that a healthy public opinion does more in a year 
to prevent crime than tlie severest penalties in a 
century. Duelling, e.g.^ has ceased in Britain, 
not by being treated as murder, but by being pro¬ 
claimed as immoral, or even by being ridiculed as 
absurd; and, were the laws against it to be 
dropped, it would none the less remain in abey¬ 
ance. Adultery, again, has not flourished least in 
those countries where it has been punished by the 
law.® 

This attitude does not imply any insensitiveness 
to the evil of crime. Religion does not regard sin 
as a mere disease, nor does it relieve the criminal 
of responsibility.® 

‘ One system (the Philadelphian) had approached the problem 
from the mental side, aiming to solve it by making men think 
right. The other (the Auburn) approached the problem from 
the physical side, aiming to solve It by making men act right. 
Roth failed ; for the problem of crime is a nmral one. No man 
can be reformed except his conscience be quickened.’♦ 

Some methods employed at present in the detec¬ 
tion or prevention of crime the religious man will 
probably regard as pernicious and to be renounced. 
The agent 'provocateur, e.g., cannot be used but 
at the cost of moral deterioration to himself and 
to the Government that employs him. He may 
diminish one form of villainy, but he adds to 
another that is probably worse. The ordinary 
spy is little better ; and the offering of rewards to 
criminals who will betray an accomplice can only 
increase, in the society as a whole, tne most loath¬ 
some of vices, that of treachery.® 

Improvements of the kind here hinted at, and 
many more, may be accomplished by the ethical 
and religious man, acting quietly as a citizen of 
ordinary influence. There are, however, occasions 
when it may be his duty to set himself in direct 
opposition to what he regards as a bad law. Of 
these cases the classical example is Antigone ; the 

1 Crimes and Punishments, p. 7 f. 

* Kant, Phil, of La-w, p. 203. 

* See Mott Osborne, Society and Prisons, ch. I. p. 82. 

4 lb. 8 See Beccaria, p. 147. 
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Biblical, Peter and John preaching the gospel in 
Jerusalem. Quite recent times, of course, supply 
famous exam])les. Here, by the nature of the case, 
no precise rules can be laicf down. The conscien 
tious rebel (or, as Westermarck^ calls him, the 
‘moral dissenter’) must seek all the enlightenmen 
at his disposal, and then, after carefully balancing 
against his scrunles the claims of the State and 
the evils involvea in disobedience, act accordingly. 
Por such men other moral and religious men wiT 
desire the punishment to be as light as possible 
for conscience is not so common that even a mis 
taken conscience can be suppreR.sed except at a 
heavy loss to the community. Nor is the dissenter 
ever acting, in a strict sense, alone. * He feels,’ 
says Westermarck,* ‘that his conviction is sharec 
at least by an ideal society’; in the words o 
Pollock, he regards his own opinion ‘ not as peculiai 
to himself, but as what public opinion ought to 
be.’* An ethical judgment of such men will 
further take into account the fact that the great 
reformers of the past have in their time been 
moral dissenters of precisely this kind. 

Finally, the religious man is, almost ipso facto, 
an optimi.st. He believes in the inherent power of 
good and in its ultimate triumph ; and he looks 
forward therefore to a time when virtue will be so 
j)redominant that punishment will be unneces.sary ; 
the attractions of goodness will be by them.selvc.s 
sufficient to ensure just action on the part of 
societies and their members. But meanwhile the 
moral or religious man wdll give his support to all 
agencies for the eradication of crime, measuring 
that .support by the degree in which tho.se agencies 
involve more of the reformative element and less 
of the retributive. 

A word here seems de.sirable as to punishments 
in the next world. Here the religious man’s views 
cannot help being coloured by his views as to 
earthly [)uni.shment. He may, it i.s true, be com¬ 
pelled by his belief in revelation to admit the 
existence of certain forms of future penalty which 
may, per se, seem purely retributive ; and he may 
be compelled to answer to objections by the simjde 
argument, ‘Man cannot judge God.’ Neverthe¬ 
less, we trace a growing tendency to reject the 
merely retributive penalty as unworthy of the 
Deity. Men dare, like Abraham, to ask, ‘Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right ? ’, and they 
tend more and more to claim from divine justice 
the same end and character as from their own. 
The Roman Catholic has long had his Purgatory; 
the liberal theologian believes in a universal 
restoration ; the orthodox Protestant no longer 
)rcaches the deterrent judgment sermons of a 
mndred years ago; ancl he tempers his view of 
eternal punishment by manifold accommodations. 
The Hame is not a literal fire ; or the sinner, even 
‘between the saddle and the ground,’ may have 
sought and received mercy. 

6 . Rewards.—Punishments and rewards divide 
l)etween them the whole field of legislation.^ But 
the division is very unequal ; for, though the field 
of reward is far the larger, being in fact co-exten- 
sive with the whole field of service, it naturally 
demands far less attention from the lawgiver. As 
punishment is an ‘evil,’ so reward may be defined 
as ‘a portion of the matter of good, which, in con¬ 
sideration of some service supposed or expected to 
be done, is bestowed on some one, in the intent 
that he may be benefited thereby.’® By ‘ benefit,* 
as might be expected, Bentham means ‘ pleasure*; 
but, as he well points out, reward cannot ensure 
pleasure ; it is meant, however, to enlarge the 

1 .U/l. 123. 3 /ft. 8 P.309. 

P.enlham, II. 192. Bentham’s opinion la here slightly difler- 
fiit from that of the present writer. 

Jb. ii. 192. 


opportunities of pleasure at the disposal of its 
recipient. If we prefer the w'ord, we may sub¬ 
stitute ‘ happiness ^for Bentham’s phrase. 

As we analyze reward, we shall di.scover ample 
scope for the exertion, by religion and ethics, of 
influence over its distribution. It is hard, perhaps, 
to improve on Bentham’s division, according to 
wdiich it may assume one (or more) of four forms: 
(1) wealth, (2) honour, (3) power, (4) exemptions. 
Of these ‘wealth,’ according to Benlham’s utili¬ 
tarian view, ‘is in |;eneral the most suitable.’^ 
Thus 8 ucces.sful warriors have often been directly 
rewarded by gifts of money or estate; and in 
modern communities the whole course of legisla¬ 
tion has been generally conducted with a view to 
providing wealth as a reward for service, and to 
securing it, when once acquired, against violence 
or fraud. But ‘ honours,’ at least as direct gifts 
of the State, are ecjually common ; and in some 
countries civil servants of a certain rank are 
ennobled as a matter of course. We are all 
familiar wdth titles as a gratification for at least 
theoretical services. Exemptions, again, are 
common, whether in the form of exem|)tion from 
civil burdens or in that of exemption from i)uni 8 h- 
ment. 'I'lius, under the Aficien the nobles 

and clergy, in return for more or less fictitious 
State services, were freed from most kinds of 
taxation. ‘Previous good conduct’ is almost 
everywdiere admitted as a plea in mitigation of 
uinishment.^ Sometimes, indeed, the exemptions 
lave been even anticipatory: a Roman citizen, 
e.g., knew beforehanci that he was free from 
capital punishment, a Russian deputy from 
corporal. ‘Benefit of clergy’ securetl ‘clerks’ 
from certain penalties; and in former times 
English noblemen were exempt from penalties for 
even atrocious crimes. 

But it is w ith regard to powder that religion and 
ethics have most to say; for there can l>e no 
doubt that of all rewards power ought to be the 
commonest; and it is in the direction of increasing 
the range of power as a reward that reform should 
certainly proceed. Both on religious grounds and 
on grounds of expediency it is eminently desirable 
that he w'ho has been faithful in a few thin;^s 
should be made ruler over many things ; and it is 
to be hoj)ed that men will be diminishingly anxious 
for rewards of other kinds; that, in fact, men 
who have been useful should ask to be j)aid merely 
by being granted greater opportunities of usefiil- 
tiess. Here lies the true reconciliation between 
he view of Pericles, that ‘ where there are the 
greatest rewards of merit, there will bo the best 
len to do the work of the State,’* and that of 
lato, that there can be no sound government 
while public service is done with a view’ to reniu- 
leration.^ Whether, t.g., a school should give 
•rizes may well be doubted ; btit it is beyond dis¬ 
pute that the boy who has shown capacity and 
merit should be made a prefect. It is true that, 
as Bentliarn observes,® we do not niake him who 
las produced the best piece of artillery the head 
)f the Ordnance ; for the capacity of invention is 
not necessarily the capacity of administration. 
But this is beside the point. That to which we 
desire to promote the inventor is the fuller oppor¬ 
tunity of invention ; and that to which we desire 
to j)roniote the good ruler is the fuller opportunity 
3 f rule; the rew ard is to consist precisely in a 
wider field for service of the kind which a man has 
Iiown himself able to give. And here is one great 
ind obvious advantage, from the point of view of 
the community, held by reward over punishment. 
Both alike ‘ belong to the automatic element of 

1IL 194. * Timon of Athens, ill. 

* Thucyd. ii. 46 . * Laws, xii. 965. 

• U. 196. 
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social life ’; ^ but the working of reward is far 
more automatic than that of punishment, and is 
achieved with a far less wasteful expenditure of 
machinery. We do indeed find many a Galba, 

‘ omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset’ 
we do indeed find men, with none of Galba’s claims, 
promoted to high positions; yet, with all these 
unfortunate exceptions, the capable man tends, by 
the mere virtue of his capacity, to come to the top 
—granted that, in present circumstances, vastly 
too much influence is exerted by powers of rhetoric 
and ‘ pushfulness,’ by audacity and chicane, worst 
of all, by wealth. ‘Slow rises worth, by poverty 
depressed.’ But it is exactly here that religion 
and ethics find their chance. The moral and 
devout man is accustomed, as we have said, to 
regard character as the really important thing. 
Free from the distorting power of envy, he is also 
(as we believe) gifted with a special flair for the 
discovery of higli character; and he will use his 
growing influence for the exaltation of the truly 
serviceable and the depression of the merely 
blatant. With the abolition of the retributive 
penalty and the establishment of enlarged service 
as the ap})ropriate reward, religion and morals will 
be in the way to achieve their liighest ends. ‘ But 
all things excellent are as difficult as they are 
rare.’ 
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REYNARD THE FOX.—In the Middle A-es 
beast-fables and apologues were largely used hy 
preachers—beasts symholizin^ men or particular 
qualities or failings, and their words and actions 
being intended to teach a les.son. These fables 
were partly drawn from Eastern sources, and 
Buddhist literature abounds in them, though they 
are also used there to exj)ress the doctrine of rein¬ 
carnation, and they describe the acts of Buddha in 
previous animal existences. Most folk tale collec¬ 
tions contain specimens of them, and some are still 
told among the pea.santry. But they were not 
invente<l tor the purpose of pointing a moral. 
They exi.sted already as Marcheti,, and the moral 
was a later addition. All savage collections of 
folk-tales are full of stories of animals which it 
would take little alteration to turn into genuine 
beast-fables. Animal lolk-tales, in which animals 
act and speak like men, desc<‘n(i from an age when 
it was actually believed that they could do so, and 
in which also men liad already noted the char¬ 
acteristic traits of dillerent kinds of animats— 
traits which had human parallels. Sucli savage 
stories are of f he Brer Rabbit class, and tell how 
this or tliat animal succe.ssfully tricked the others. 
As a rule each people has its favourite ro^ue-animal 
— Hottentots, Bushmen, and Berbers the jackal; 
Bantus, Negroes, Mongols, and Koreans the rabbit 
or hare; Malay.s and Dayaks the moose-deer and 
tortoise; American Indians the turtle, coyote, or 
raven ; while in the north of Europe as well as in 
Oriental stories the fox (or the jackal) dupes the 
bear or the lion.^ The humour of these stories is 
obvious, but they reveal a curious pleasure in as¬ 
tuteness, cunning, and villainy, though often dire 
vengeance is depicted as overtaking the ottender. 
The lon^ and complicated story of Reynard the 
Fox is a literary example of the folk-tale of bea.sts 
which act as men, raised to an epic giandeur. It 
is a Marchen on a large scale in which a large 
number of animals are the dramatis personce^ and 
many incidents are brought together into a more 
or leas complete whole. Undoubtedly its roots are 
in the popular tales rather than in the moral apo¬ 
logues current in ecclesiastical circles. See also 
artt. Fable, Parable (Ethnic). 

I. Variants of the Reynard story.—Apart from 
apologues and fables, the first Known literary 
versions of the Reynard story are found in Latin 
poems of monastic origin, in which greater ampli¬ 
tude than was possible in a fable is given to the 
incidents recounted. One of these, wdiich pre¬ 
supposes a popular original, is the Kebasis cujus- 
dam captivi, the prineii)al subject of which is the 
healing of the lion by the fox, found in the later 
versions. It contains over 1200 verses and was 
written by a monk of the abbey of St. Evre k Toul 
in the 10th century.* Another short Latin poem 
is the 11th cent. Sacerdos et Lupus, corresponding 
to the twelfth branch of the French Hanart.* A 
third is the Luparius —the wolf as monk, an 
episode found again in the lienart, and dating 
from the late 11th or early 12th century.* Better 
known than these is the Fabella Lupina or Isen- 
grimns or Rtinardus Vulpes (c. 1160), a poem of 
over 6000 lines, divided into four books, with a 
certain unity and sequence of episodes, in which 
for the first time the animals appear with the 

1 See 89 and reff.there, and of. W. H. I. Bleek, Reynard 

the Fox in S. Africa, London, 1864 ; K. Krohn, Bar und Fuchs, 
Helsingfors, 1888, Mann und Fuchs, do. 1891. 

5* J, Grimm and A. Schmeller, Lateinische Gedichte dee X und 
XI J ahrhunderts, Gottingen, 1838, p. 340 f. ; E. Voigt, Eebasis 
Captivi, das hlteate Thierepoa dee Mittelalters, Strassburg, 
1875. 

« Grimm-Schmeller, p. 840 ; W. J. Thoms, The Hist, of Reynard 
the Fox [Percy Society), London, 1844, pp. xxviii, Ixxxix. 

4 J. Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs, Berlin, 1834, p. 410 ff.; Voigt, 
Kleinere lateinische Denkmaler der Thiersage aus dim jTll 
bis XIV Jahrhundert, Strassburg, 1878, p. 681. 
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characteristic names of the Reynani epos.* Of 
this poem there is a short abrid^Miient, the Isen 
eontainin^^ tlie incidents of the lion’s sick 
ness and his healin^^ by tlie advice of Reynard, 
and the pil;;rima^e of Rertiliana the goat.^ The 
Fahdla lAi^nna is probably of Flemish origin 
but from hrench originals or traditions, and its 
authorship is attributed to Ma^istcr Nivardus in a 
I4th cent. MS of the poem. He is a pious monk 
who nevertheless satirizes the pope, priests, and 
religious orders, and is bitterly opposed to St. 
Bernard. Its subject is the adventures of Isen 
grimus and Reinardus, the lion’s sickness and 
healing by Reinardus, and the outwitting and 
death of Iscngi inius through the craft of Reinardus, 
The poem is charged with irony and is full of 
humour as well as moral allusions. 

The earliest (Middle) High (German version is 
the Reinhcirt Fucks of Heinrich der (Jlichcsaere 
(c. 1180).^ This work forms a complete whole 
without lapses or lack of order and connexion in 
the parts of the narrative, and with every evidence 
of having been clearly planned and exe(Mite<l. 

The fox iij here brought into relation with Bcveral inferior 
animals, then with the wolf, iintil the last, disjr\i.stc<I with 
Re^k'nani’fl sueoesscs over him, seek.s jnsticH* alonjj with the other 
animalH from the lion, who is ill. lte\ nan! heals him, and turns 
the tables on his accusers. His healing' i>otion, however, is a 
poison, and kilh tlie king-. In O.F. poiaon^niiUlecine, breu- 
va(/e. Possibly Glirhesiiere misunderstood the word, unless this 
treatment of the episode of the healing- is his own conee[*tion. 
H/iknown to other versions is the cause of the king-’s illness, 
viz. revenge on the part of the king of the ants when these 
have been destroyed by King Lion because they would not 
acknowledge his supremacy. 

It (ran be [iroved that Gliche.saero’s work is due to 
French originals, and he him.'^elf alludes to French 
poems on the .subject. Of his twenty-one adven- 
tiire.s, five only are not paralleled in the French 
Moinnji dc Rennrt. The Roman, however, has 
nothing of the completene.ss or unity wliich is a 
chief characteristic of Glichesaere’.s version, and a 
French poem of similar scope and harmony, now 
lo.st, ha.s been postulated as liis source, or a MS 
containing various ‘branches’ in the order of his 
episodes, or, more probably, a traditional arrange¬ 
ment of separate narratives. Su(!h a grouping is 
already fourid in the Reinardus Vulpes {c. 1150). 

Meanwhih; in Flanders a poet, Willem van 
Utenhove, or Willem die Matoc, ba.sing his work 
probably on a French poem in which the scene of 
the judgment of Reynard at the court of the lion 
had received original treatment, comimsed a work 
in Flemish, Reimiert de Vos, some time in the 13th 
century. A continuation, ReinaerVs llistorie, by 
a later unknown writer, supplied large additions 
and an element of satire, and the whole was now 
regarded as one complete work,^ Willem’s ex¬ 
panded work is the source of the many translations 
and prose ver.sions which have been so ])opular in 
various lands since the invention of printing. A 
popular prose version appeared in print at Gouda, 
by Gheraert Leeuw, in 1479, Die Ilystorie van 
Reynaert die Vos, and its popularity caused 
Willem’s poem to be forgotten. In 1481 Caxton’s 
English rendering of this version with omissions 
and abridgments was published at We.stminster. 
But the st(;ry of Reynard must have been known 

Vulpes, Stuttgart and Tubingen, 
1832; summarized in A. Rothe, Us Romans du Henard%x- 
atninds, analyses et compares, Paris, 184f>, p. 40 If. 

2 Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs, p. 1 ff, ; summarized in Thoms, p. 
xxlxfT. This poem was formerly supposed to l>e earlier than 
the longer Reinardus Vulpes. See Thoms, pp. xxix, xxxvi. 

3 Published by Grimm in his Reinhart Fuchs, p. 25 ff. Later 
he published fragments of an earlier and original recension in 
Sendschreiben an Karl Lachmann, f^eipzig, 1840. See also K 
Reissenherger's ed., Reinhart Fuchs, Halle, 1888. 

* VVillem^^s work is given in Grimm, p. 116 ff. For the con¬ 
tinuation see J. F. Willem, Reinaert de Vos, Ghent, 1836. See 
bIto E. Martin, Willems Gedicht * Van den Vos Reinaerde* und 
die Umarbeitung und Fartset.zung * ReinaerVs Uistorie,* Pader- 
born, 1874. 


already in England, as is shown by references in 
Chaucer’s Nonnes Prestes Tale and in earlier 
Anglo-Norman poets, and by the existence of 
actual stories of the Reynard group in Latin and 
English verses of the 13th-14th centuries.* 

A Saxon or Low German version of the Reinaert, 
written in verse, appeared in 1498, ami has been 
variou-sly attribiitetl to Heinrich van Alkmar or to 
Nicolaus Baumann. This work, called Reynke de 
Voss,^ was the source of the High German versioii.s 
of Reineke Fuchs, the first of which was published 
at Frankfort in 1545, and also of Danish, Swedish, 
and other translations. Goethe’s well-known 
poem, based on J. C. Gottsched’s version (1752), 
apmmred in 1794. 

The surviving French versions of the Reynard 
story are the poems of the Roman du Renart. 
Thtise dati^ from the 12th-13th cent., and are the 
work of dilferent trouvtres, though undoubtedly 
based on existing compositions or traditional 
versions. The separate poems, or ‘ branches,’ of 
the Roman consist of numerous episodes which do 
not form a (jomplete whole and nave often little 
connexion with each other. One adventure follows 
another without transition—so much so that the 
number of the ‘branches,’ their order, and their 
contents vary in diflerent MS8. In spite of the 
lack of order, it is fairly evident that the basis of 
the episodes of the Roman is the coni[)laint laid 
before King Noble (the lion) against Reynard by 
Isengrim, tlie wolf, regarding the fox’s villainies, 
and especially his violence to Hersent, Iscngrim’a 
wife. The fox is always the chief actor. The 
authors of .some of these Renart p(;ems were the 
early 13th cent, trouv^res, Pierre de St. Cloud, 
Richard de Lison, and an unnamed ‘ Prestre de la 
Croix en Brie.’ Of the other authors the MSS say 
nothing, but the provenance of tlie poems seems 
to have been Normandy, Champagne, Picardy, 
and Flanders.* The complexity of the Roman is 
in striking contrast with the unity of the poem of 
Heinriijh der Glichesaere, who nevertheless worked 
upon French sources. The Roman contains some 
30,000 verses, and undoubtedly several ‘branches’ 
have been lo.st. 

While the bulk of the 'branches' make the animals act and 
speak in character, others are full of the manners of the age of 
chivalry, and the animals act and speak as knights, with little 
regard to their own characters. 

Another Renart romance is the independent Le 
Couronnement de Renart, dating from the second 
half of the 13th cent., which departs further from 
the Reynard tradition, and which has been attri¬ 
buted to Marie de France, though this is a matter 
of considerable doubt.* To the same romance 
cycle belongs the Renart le Nouvel by Jacquemart 
Giel^e de Lille, 1288.® 

Its subject is the strife of Reynard against King Noble, re¬ 
presented as a strife of evil against good. The work shows 
traces of scholastic learning and classical knowledge; its 
tendency is to allegory, and It satirizes the clergy as does also 
Le Couronneynent, tor their corruption, while its author strives 
to exhort to a purer faith. 

Still anotlier poem is the long Renart le Contre- 
fait, an imitation or reproduction of the older tales, 

- ^Selection of Latin 
Stories from MSS. of ISth and Uth cent. [Percy Society), 
Ijondon, 1842, p. 65, and Introd. ad /In., where an English 
metrical version of one of the branches of the French Renart is 
printed. 

* Analyzed in Rothe, p. 73 ff. 

23. 

Renart, jpiblii d'aj^bs les manuserits de la Bibl, du rot, 'des 


2 L. Sudre, Les Sources du roman de Renart, Paris, 1892, p. 
t. The Roman was ed. by D. M. M^on, Le Roman du [ae] 


XIXIet XV^ 4 vols., PariB, 1826. A supple- 

meiitary vol. was published by P. Chabaille, Le Roman du 
Renart: SuppUmens, variantes, et corrections, Paris, 1835. A 
definitive ed. is that of E. Martin, Le Roman de Renart, 8 vols., 
Strassburg and Paris, 1882-87; see also his Obsemations sur le 
Roman de Renart, do. 1887. An analysis of the poem will be 
found In Rothe, p. 106 ff. 

* Published in M6on, vol. iv., and analyzed in Rothe, p. 802ff 

® M^on, vol. iv. ; Rothe, p. 364 ff. 
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by a clerk of Troyes, writing in the 14th cent., 
which satirizes the monastic and chivalric orders 
and displays a vast encyclopaedic knowledge of the 
learning of the age.‘ 

2. Characteristics of the Reynard cycle. —While 
tho difi’erent versions of the Keynard story differ 
in literary worth, and while some have an obviously 
moral purpose or exhibit satire directed against 
some particular abuse, the work as a whole is one 
of the great monuments of literature. The picture 
of the age, its manners, its ideals, is a vivid one. 
A satiric criticism of life—life as a whole, as well 
as of particular aspects of life—is always present; 
but the telling of a story, the desire of literary 
expression, was probably the first purpose of the 
authors, and the humorous element—* broad rustic 
mirth,’ to (juote Carlyle — coarse, brutal, and 
cynical as it often is, pervades the whole work. 
The fox is the clever villain all through, astute, 
evil, both as an animal and as a representative of 
man, yet lie tends to be sympathetically regarded 
by tlie reader, like many of Dickens’s villains. The 
other animals usually act in keeping with their 
nature, and are more than men disguised. While 
styled a romance, tlie poems and, later, the prose 
version have little of tlie romantic element, 
although fancy plays round all the episodes, coarse, 
hard, and cynical as they often are. The element 
of parody enters into the whole cvcle, parody even 
of the most sacred things, and Carlyle truly calls 
it a * wild parody of human life.* Ilis characteristic 
summing-up oi the whole epos can never be 
bettered.^ 

Caxton’a version avows its moral purpose: ‘ TIkj booke Is 
maad for nede and prou(T> le of alle god folke, as fer as they In 
redynjre or heerynjfe of it shal mowe understand and fele the 
forsavd suhtyl dece.vtes that dayly ben used in the worlde, not 
to thentente that men shold use them, but that every man 
shold eschewe and kepe hyrn from the auhtyl false shrewis that 
they he not deceyvyd.’ But humour is none the less the main 
characteristic of his version. 

3 . Sources.—Grimm and others believed that 
the Reynard story was of Germanic origin, based 
on an old German animal epos. But no trace of 
this exists, and it is certain that the existing 
German versions are based on French original.s. 
The provenance of the c.yclo is probably those 
regions of France and Flanders borderin" on 
Germany, or tbe region between the Seine and the 
Rhine*—a supposition which would account for 
the Germanic term of such names as Ragenhard 
(Reynard), Isengrim, Richild, etc., of which Grimm 
made so much.* While Reynard has been for four 
centuries one of the most popular heroes in 
Germany, the soil in which during the 12th-13th 
cent, the romance flourished most was undoubtedly 
France, and especially its northern part. The 
oldest text is a Latin one; then follow the older 
French branches of the Rennrt. These are followed 
again by the version of Heinrich der Glichesaere, 
a Middle High German version translated from or 
based on French originals, and that again by the 
Flemish and Low German versions. The sources 
of the Reynard stories are probably much less the 
apologues so much belovea in the Middle Ages 
than oral and folk tradition. Sudre has devoted 
a w'ork of great research to an investigation of the 
sources, and has made this conclusion practically 
certain. In spite of certain resemblances of some 
‘branches’of the Renart and of the early Latin 
versions to the apologues, beast-fables, and the 

1 Le Roman de Renart le Contrefait. ed. F. Wolf, Vienna, 
1862; analysis In Rothe, p. 474 flf., and In A. O. M. Robert, 
FahUa inidiiea dee XII1^ et XIV^ siiclea, 2 vols., 

Paris, 1825, p. cxxxii ff. 

2‘Early German Literature,’J/iscrWanies, iii. 204flf. {Works, 
People’s Ed., I^ondon, 1871-7‘2). 

•'* O. Saintsbury, 'I'he F/ottrisking o f Romance and the Riee of 
Allegory^ London and Edinburgh, 1897, p. *289. 

< Of. P. Paris, Les A ventures demaitre Renart et d’Vsengrin 
son Compare, Paris, 1861, p. 823 f. ; Sudre, p. 46 f. 


stories of the long popular Physiol()(/us, all of 
which had a great vogue in the cloisters and 
schools, the affinities between them are rare, 
distant, and indirect. The allegorical, symbolical, 
and didactic aspects of the ajiologue are lacking in 
Renart, and tbe circumstances of the age were 
such that these would hardly have been omitted 
by authors working directly upon existing fables. 
The Reynard stories have been mainly derived 
from the folk, and only indirectly from literary 
sources. Thus they stand parallel to the Jatakas, 
the Panchatantra, the fables of Aisop and Fluedrus, 
all of them also rooted in current folk tales in their 
resjiective ages and places of oi;gin. The link 
with apologue and fable is slii^dit ; the link with 
the vast edifice of folk-tales of animals, intended 
to amuse rather than instruct, is strong. From 
both, but mainly from tlie latter, the authors of 
the Renart stories with great art produced a work 
which in its different forms has had an extra¬ 
ordinary popularity. 

Literaturr.—T he various edd. of the stories of the Reynard 
cyole and various works dealing with it have been sufficiently 
indicated in the notes. See also W. J. A. Jonckbloet, Etude 
sur U roman de Rmiart, Groningen, 1863; E. Martin, Exainen 
critigue des manitscrits du Hoynan de Renart, Basel, 1872. 
E. Arber’s reprint of Caxton’s Hist, of Reynard the Fox, 
London, 1895, is a useful ed. of the tale (English Scholar’s 
Library of Old and Modern Works). 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

RIDDLE.—1. Definition. — ‘Riddle’ is a com¬ 
prehensive term for a puzzling question or an 
ambi<niou 8 proiiosition which is intended to be 
solved by conjecture. Obscure terms are employed 
on purpose, in order to conceal the meaning, and 
thereby to stimulate the intellect and imagination 
of the reader or listener. Rhetorically the riddle 
is closely related to the metaphor, and in fact it 
may be defined as a metaphor or a group of meta¬ 
phors which have not passed into common usage 
and who.se .significance is not evident. Aristotle ^ 
insisted on tho close connexion between tbe riddle 
and the metaphor, maintaining that, when the 
metaphor is employed continuously in the dis¬ 
course, a riddle is tlie result. This conception of 
the riddle closely associates it with the allegory 
and fable, and was the Greek view ; for the term 
atvos, from wliich ateiy/xa (‘riddle’) is derived, was 
applied to iF..sop’s fables. As a symbolical mode 
of expression, in which the real sense is obscured, 
it becomes an important instrument for the culti¬ 
vation not only of wit, but also of man’s intellec¬ 
tual capacities. 

From one point of view the riddle is a product 
of humour, from another it is the result of man’s 
ability to perceive analogies in nature ; its capa¬ 
city to puzzle is due very largely to analogies 
which are unconsciously stored iin in metaphorical 
speech. While a genuine riddle possesses the 
quality of obscurity—the more obscure the better 
—yet at the same time it must be a perfectly true 
description. Every term ought to be as accurate 
and exact as in a logical definition, but put in 
a form to baffle and puzzle. All these character¬ 
istics of a genuine enigma are well exemplified in 
the riddle of tlie Si>hinx, which is worthy of being 
quoted, not only as a normal example, but because 
of the large part which it played in Cireek legend 
and literature: 

'What walks on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, 
and on three in the evening?’* 

In this question the Sphinx takes the day meta¬ 
phorically for the sjian of human life. 

The power of a nddle to arrest the attention and 
make truth impressive is largely due to an element 

i Poet. 22. 

* Tt iirriv, b fi.iay evoy (fttoyriy rerpanovy deal biirovy kox rpiirovt' 
yivtrai. The iwet Pindar is the first Greek writer to employ the 
term alviyp-a in the sense of * riddle,’ and uses it to designate 
this saying. 
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of incongruity which is usually present, the irre¬ 
concilable and incoiniiatible being associated 
together. Aristotle has brought this feature out 
in one of his statenionts in regard to riddles ; 

alyiyfxaT6K rt yap iSta avTTj iari, rh \tyovTa vndpxovra 
dSvvara crvi'dypai.^ 

Sanison’s enigma, the one folk-riddle preserved in 
Scripture, distinctly embodies this characteristic 
of incongruity : 

‘ Out of the eater came forth meat, 

And out of the strong came forth sv/eetness ’ (Jg 

2 . Types.—'[’he general term ‘riddle* covers 
several dill'erent types of enigmatical questions and 
sayings. 

(a) Lnfjogriph .—The difficulty may be concen¬ 
trated in a single word, when the puzzle lies in the 
double sense which the word bears. For this kind 
of riddle the French employ the term caleinboury 
the Germans Wortratsel ; a favourite designation 
for it is ‘logogriph,’ A modern example may be 
cited ; 

When Victor Hugo was elected to membership in the French 
Academy, Salvandy bitterly remarked to the distinguished 
author: ‘ Monsieur, vous avez introduit en France Tartsci^nique 
(I’arsenic).’ 

The Greeks also employed this type of riddle, and 
a well-known instance of it is found in the JVasj[)s 
of Aristoplianes, where the word dairU occurs in 
the double sense of ‘ shield ’ and ‘ asp.’ ^ 

This type of riddle may be siaintaneous and 
natural, or, wi(h the development of the literary 
art, it may be worked out artificially until the 
logogriph proper is developed. Strictly speaking, 
the logogriph covers a class of riddles in which the 
puzzle is based upon the addition, subtraction, or 
transposition of letters. A more familiar term for 
the case when the letters are transposed is ‘ ana¬ 
gram.’ An example of a Latin logogriph is : 

‘Tolle caput, simile aetati turn tempus habebis.'—Puer; 
Uer (J. 0. Scaligor). 

A simple one in English runs ; 

‘There is a word iti the English language the first two letters 
of which signify a male, the first three a female, the first four 
a great man, the whole a great woman.’—He-r-o-ine. 

The ancient Hebrews, in disguising a word or 
name by substituting the la.st letter of the alphabet 
for the first, the next la.st for the .second, and .so 
forth, formed what may not inaptly be termed an 
anagram. JJy this method WP .stands for 
(Jer 252»), and 'CiJ for (25^). With these 
may be grouped the famous handwriting on the 
wall (I)n 

(6) Kniqma .—Less mechanical and more impor¬ 
tant is the enigma proper, Aristotle’s atuiy/xa, in 
which the obscure intimation runs through an 
entire passage, sometimes of considerable length. 
This type of riddle is very clo.sely allied to both 
the allegory and the parable.* The Greeks would 
have regarded Nathan’s famous parable (2 S 12) 
and Isaiah’s .song of the vineyard (Is 5) as riddles. 
The prophet Eziikiel (cb. 17) works out an allegory 
in which the monarchs of Babylon and Egypt are 
described as eagles. The prophet himself desig¬ 
nates his allegory a riddle as well as a parable,^and 
the art revealed in his working out of the imagery 
indicates that Hidirew writers wore masters of 
the symbolical riddle. The conversation of Jesus 

J Poet. 22. 

8 Line 16 ff;: ^ 

oifSiu dpa ypi<f>ov KAcoji/v/lioc, 

fTw? Stj ; irpotpel Ttv tokti <Tvp.n6rai^ Ktyiaw 
‘ ort ravrov ev yrj t’ anefiaXev ttav ovpavCt 
Kav Tj 7 daXdiTTjf 0-qpiot' darnCSa ;' 

• Gerber (Die Sprache alt Kunst, ii. 485) terms it ‘ das alle- 
gorische Ratsel.’ 

^ The Hebrew word for riddle is nyn, and for parable 
Both of these occur in Ezk 172, and may be regarded as descrip¬ 
tive of the passage which follows. Among the Greeks aXvo% 
was a designation for a fable like those current under the name of 
iEsop. airiy/a* is derived from alvot ; in like manner all obscure 
proverbs were designated alviypiara. 


with Nicodemus is an example of an enigmatical 
discourse employed for the purpose of making 
profound religious truth impressive (.In 3). 

(c) Rebus .—The rebus is a third type. Originally 
it was a riddle put in the form of a picture of 
things in words or syllables. 

According to Plutarch, Alexander the Great, during the 
siege of Tyre, saw in a dream a satyr (Sarupov) who could be 
caught only with difficulty. The wise men interpreted the 
dream for him very quickly : 2dTvpo9=2a Tupo?. 

Another type of the rebus was put in the form of 
an object-ie.sson. J.et us note an example of it in 
the political sphere ; 

The Emperor Marcus Aurelius finds that his revenues are 
steadily decreasing and sends messengers to Judah, the patri¬ 
arch, for counsel. Instead of giving a verbal reply, the fatter 
takes the imperial emissaries out to his garden, where he 
uproots the larger plants and replaces them with smaller. The 
royal ambassadors return without any message, but report the 
strange actions of the rabbi to their royal master, who fully 
comprehends the symbolism of the act and follows the advice 
given to him in this strange manner. 

A notable rebus in the historical sphere revolves 
about the person of Cyrus. 

The Scythians, attacked by C'yrus, sent the Persian monarch 
a messenger with arrows, a rat, and a frog. By these gifts 
they meant to (ell Cyrus that, unless he could hide in a hole 
like A rat, or like a frog in water, he could not escape their 
arrows. 

(d) Charade .—The charade^ is a later develop¬ 
ment of riddle-making, a product of literary 
activity rather than of primitive efforts at poetry 
or rhetoric, and thus is e.ssentially artificial. The 
charade usually turns upon letters or syllables 
composing a word, sometimes on words composing 
a phrase. It has not inaptly been termed a 
‘syllable-riddle’ (Silbcnratsel). Examples will 
indicate its character better than a formal defini¬ 
tion. Here is one taken from Greek sources : 

v>}(T 09 oAi), fivKTifia /3oo9, re Savei<TTov, ‘ the whole an island, 
the lowing of an ox, and the voice of an usurer.' The interpre¬ 
tation is po-1-509, the island of Rhode8.2 

We owe a beautiful ancient Latin charade to Aulus 
Gellius; 

‘Semel minu.sne, an bis minus, non sat scio. 

At utruinque eorum, ut quondam audivi dicier, 
lovi ipsi regi noluit concedere.’S 
Its solution lies in the equation : Setnel minm^bie minue^ 
ter rnmt<« = god Tenninus, whose symbol, a bound ary-stxjne, 
remained in the temple of Jupiter erected by Tarquinius 
Superbus. 

A famous charade on ‘cod,’ which, according to 
most authorities, has been incorrectly ascribed to 
Macaulay, runs as follows : 

‘ Cut off my head, and singular I act; 

Cut off my tail and plural I appear; 

Cut off my head and tall, and, wondrous fact. 

Although my middle’s loft, there’s nothing there. 

What is my head ? A sounding sea. 

What is my tail ? A flowing river. 

’Mid ocean’s depths I fearless stray, 

Parent of softest sounds, yet mute forever.' 

A, Fiihrer has called attention to the existence of 
charades in Sanskrit poetry ; and, singularly 
enough, many of these have a religious signi¬ 
ficance.* 

(e) According to the Greek view, the 

epigram, in its original sense of a poetical inscrip- 
tion on votive offerings or grave-stones, was closely 
related to the riddle. In many instances the 
resemblance would have been complete if the epi¬ 
gram had suggested a challenge to solution.® An 
French origin. In his Diet, de la 


allons falre des charades, pour allons passer rapr^s-soup^, ou 
allons veiller chez un tel, parce que, dans les assemhides de 
raprt 8 - 80 up 6 , le peuple de cette province s’amuse k dire des 
riens pour passe-temps’ (quoted from Littrii). 

2 Quoted from Ohlert, Ratsel und Gesellacha/tsspiele der 
alien Grieehen, p. 167. 

8 Noctes Atticce, xil. 6. 4 See ZD MG xxxix. [1886] 99 ff. 

» Ohlert, p. 108: ‘ Zahlreicho Epigramme konnten als R&tsel 

f :elten, wenn man ihnen die Ueberschrift nimmt; zahlrelche 
latsel als Epijntimme, wenn man die Aufforderung zum Raten 
entfernt.’ This statement is made especially of the Greek field. 
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illustration taken from a grave-stone is interest¬ 
ing ; 

Tovvojia. ffrjra put a\<f>a <rav i fiv aX<f>a Xt o5 <rdv 
varpii KaAxrjSiov, 17 Si rex^'V 0’0</>ii}, 

* My name is theta rho alpha siffma u mu alpha chi u sigma ; 

Chalccdon was my native land ; to be wise is art.* 

This Thrasymachua was a sophist mentioned by Plato. 

(/) Arithmetical riddle. —The arithmetical or 
numerical riddle is next to be noted. Many of 
tliese are very trivial and are based upon the form 
of the numeral. 

E.g., ‘ How docs twenty remain when one Is subtracted from 
nineteen?’ The solution depends upon the form of the Roman 
numerals XIX and XX. 

A serious form of aritli metical riddle was 
develojjcd, especially by the Jews, through the 
numerical value of the letters of tlie alpliabct. 
Many Jewish commentators made eirj) ( = 
‘serpent’) one of the names of the Mes.siah because 
the numerical value of the letters is the eipiivalent 
of cTp. In Gn 14^* the reader is supposed to find 
the name of Abraliam’s steward necause the 
numerical value of the Hebrew con.sonants making 
up the word Eliezer equals 318, the number of the 
patriarch’s attendants. Jewish writers developed 
tliis method of wTiting and inter[)ietation into a 
system and termed it ‘ Gematria.’ ^ In.stend of the 
intended word, its numerical value was jiroduced 
by permutation of the letters ; in cuur.se of time 
this developed into the kabbalistic method of inter¬ 
preting GT Scrijiture. One numerical riildle 
appears in the pages of the NT ; it is the number 
of the beast, 006 (Rev 13’*). The custom of taking 
the letters of a word in a numerical sense was a 
part of every (Jnostic system. As a prominent 
example we may take the word Abraxas^ used by 
the Gnostics ns an amulet because the numerical 
value of the Greek letters totalled 365, the number 
of days in a year,^ 

Another form of the arithmetical riddle is found 
in the OT, and was much cultivated by the Jews 
of post-Biblical days and termed by them the 
miadnh (ii.';). A typical example occurs in Pr 

3 qicb. 16 . ’ 

‘There are three things that are never satisfied, 

Yea, four that say not, Enough.* 

These two lines contain the riddle proper; the 
answer is given in the following verse ; 

‘ Shed ; and the barren womb ; 

The earth that is not satisfied with water ; 

And the dre that saith not, Enough.* 

The numerical riddle in this form is the favourite 
type among the Arabs, and instances of it have 
also been found in Sanskrit literature.* It w’as 
also much aft’ected by the Jews of Talmudic times. 
The Jewish scholar A. Wiinsche has published a 
collection of the rniddah type of numerical riddles 
under the title. ‘ Die Zahlenspriiche in Talmud und 
Midrasch.’ * 

3 . Origin and development.—The riddle origin¬ 
ated in the infancy of the human race. J. G. 
Herder, in his Vom Geist der hehraische^i PoesiCy^ 
remarks that ‘all peoples in the first stages of 
culture are lovers of riddles.’ The same spirit 
which gave birth to the folk-song and folk-proverb 
likewise produced the riddle. A genuine folk- 

1 Cf. JEy it.fK ‘Gematria.* 

a In the Sibylline verses we have a numerical enigma. The 
Answer is the word Ttjo-oC 9=888 : 

I -10-I-7j = 8<r « 200-»■ o = 70-1-V - 400-l-<r= 20 a 
<rapKo<f>opov BvTfToU opoioy^tvot yV ^ 

Titrortpa (fnoinjtvTa (f>cpei, ra S’ d<^tova, Sv avry. 

Bio’autv aarpaydXuiv dpiOp-ov S* 

Sktio yap poyaSa^ otrorat SeKaSa^ eirt tovtoiv 
riS' eKCLToyrdSai oicrw atriOTOTc'pots av^puiirour 
ovvopia STfXioirtt. 

• Of. F. Delitzsoh, Comm, on Proverbs, tr. M. O. Easton, 
2 vols., Edinburgh, 1874-76, ad loc.; Jacob, AUarabische 
Paradelrn zvm AT, p. 171. 

4 ZDMG Ixv. [1911]. 

» 2 vols., Weimar, 1732-83, reprint, Qotha, 1890. 


riddle is a spontaneous expression, coming from 
tlie depths of the soul of a people or race, not from 
the mind of an individual, and consequently is 
anonymous (cf. art. Proverbs). Riddles are there¬ 
fore in a real sense the vox populi. Many pro¬ 
found mysterious truths were expressed in the 
form of riddles by primitive man, who also fre- 
uently used the same literary device in his 
escription of an occasional accidental occurrence, 
when it constituted a mystery for him. That 
Greek writers had oeca.sioii to discuss the relation 
between cLLviyfxa and ypi<pus, two common designa¬ 
tions for riddles, and the two terms fivOos and \6yoi 
is a clear indication that Greek enigmas touched 
the domain of mytlioUigy, These two spheres 
would of necessity come together when the mys¬ 
tery of a natural phenomenon furnished the puzzle 
for the riddle-maker. Mythologieal speculation 
actually forms a part of the riddle-hyrnn of the 
Rujveda (see below). 

A sharp distinction ought to be made between 
the original folk riddle and those more or less arti¬ 
ficial ones which have come down to us through 
the channels of literature. Holland^ lay.s stress 
uj)on this distinction by dividing riddles into 
two clHs.ses : (1) Venigme vrniment popidaire ; (2) 
r^nigme. savante ou litt^raire. It is, however, 
doubtful whether any of the folk-riddles of remote 
antiquity have come down to us in their original 
form. We possess them, if at all, in the polished 
(and in a sen.se artificial) form resulting from the 
labours of literary men. The writings of the great 
literary geniuses of Greece are liberally .siirinkled 
with such riddles; many involving subtle meta¬ 
physical discussions are found in the liigveda. 
Modern investigators have made collections of 
riddles current among people of primitive (;ulture. 
In a recent edition of RollaiKP the editor has 
added an appendix giving a number of riddles 
current among the Wolofs of Senegambia, and 
.similar collections are to be found in the journals 
of learned societies and missionary periodicals. 

Chronologically the riddle may be followed to a 
remote antiquity. A very ancient Semitic riddle 
is preserved in a Babylonian tablet: 

‘ Who becomes pregnant without conceiving? 

Who becomes fat without eating?* 

The answer is ‘ Clouds.* * 

The oldest recorded Greek riddle is associated with 
Minos, king of (Tete.^ When his son, Glaucus, 
disappeared, the monarch consulted an oracle ; the 
reply wa.s in the form of an enigma which was 
.solved by the seer, I’olyidus. There are many 
allusions to this riddle in Greek literature, especi¬ 
ally in the great tragedians. 

Pre-eminent among ^nigmes litt^raires are the 
riddles of the Vcdic writings. The spontaneity 
and nawcU of the folk ty])e have entirely dis¬ 
appeared, and instead of these characteristics they 
distinctly reflect metaphysical speculation of an 
abstruse order (see below). The same qualities 
characterize the enigmas with which the Greek 
philosophers were accustomed to enliven their 
banquets. At certain periods of literary activity 
there have been revivals of the art of riddle-mak¬ 
ing ; writers distinguished for their efforts at 
serious literature have amused themselves by pro¬ 
ducing riddles usually trivial in subject-matter, 
yet frequently beautiful in form. Riddle-making 
was an all’ectation with the Greeks of the Byzan¬ 
tine period, and their production of alvlyiiara and 
yplipoi was reduced to rules. Ohlert mentions three 
poets of the 11th cent.—Psellus, Ba.silius Megalo- 
initis, and Aulikalanius—who devoted themselves 
almost exclusively to the writing of riddles. The 

1 Devinettei ou inigmen populaires do la Franot. 

• 1877, originally published in 1628. 

• Rawlinson, WAl ii. table 16, lines 48-60. 

4 Apollodorus, in. lii. 1 f. 
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Anglo-Latin poets of the 6 th cent, and thei 
Anglo-Saxon 8 uc(!cssors collected and wrote riddles 
extensively. In Krance of the 17th cent, men like 
Boileau delighted in penning riddles -Boileau’s 
riddle on the flea is famous—while Voltaire and 
Bousseaii did not disdain to try their skill 
making them. Fc^nelon tests the sagacity of 
T(^l(^niafjne by propounding riddles to him. The 
popularity of this form of Jiterary expression in 
France, during the period covered by the name 
just mentioned, may be judged by the publication 
of the llecu(’/d des dnigmes de ce te/tnpsd under the 
editorship of C. Cotin. IMie Mercure de France 
was a vehicle for the jiublication of riddles, and 
Duchesne edited a Magasin tnigmntique. 

In England riddles were much all'ectcd by literary 
men in the age of Swift, who produced many of 
them. The trivial subject-matter of Swift’s riddles 
—‘On Ink,’ ‘On a Pen,’ ‘On a Fan’—indicates 
that they were merely the by-products of literary 
activity and employed for the purpose of whiling 
away idle hours. But it was left to Schiller, after 
going back to the age of the Sibyls and learning 
the art of i iddle-making from them, to develop the 
riddle into a beautiful poem, a work of literary art. 
One may be quoted to show that, while the subject- 
matter IS trivial, the verse bears all the marks of 
the genius of the German poet. 

‘ Auf einer prosHcn Woide gehen 
Viol tan8ond S('hafe silherweiss : 

Wie wir sie henle watidoln aehen, 

Sah sie der alleralt’ste Grcis. 

Bie altern iiie und trinken liOhcn 
Aus einein unorsohopftcn Horn, 

Ein Ilirt let ihncii ziigogohcn 
Mit schon gehog’nern Silberhorn. 

Er treibt sie aus zu goldnon Thoren, 

Er uberzulilt sie jcdc Nacbt, 

Und hat der Lainnier keins vorloren, 

So oft er auoh den Weg vollbracht. 

Ein treuer Hnnd hilft sio ihm loiten, 

Ein inuntrcr Widtier goht voran. 

Die Heerde, kanrist du sie inir deuton? 

Und auch den llirten zeig’ mir an ! '2 

Triviality as to subiect-matter is the outstanding 
characteristic of modern literary riddles, and in 
this particular they are wholly unlike those of 
antiquity. With the ancients, as is noticed below 
(§ 6 ), riddles touched the serious issues of life. 
Life and death were involved in unravelling them ; 
weighty policies of State depended on their solu¬ 
tion ; and even the sa(;red rites of religion were 
enlivened by the proposing and guessing of riddles. 

4 . Form. — Kiddles are usually exj)ressed in 
rhyme or verse. Goethe sets forth this character¬ 
istic : 

‘ So legt der Dichter ein Rathsel, 
KiinaUioh mlt Worten verschrankt, oft der Versanunlunjf ins 
Ohr.’S 

Samson’s enigma, the only popular riddle pre¬ 
served in the OT, bears all the marks of ancient 
Hebrew poetry (Jg 14^^). The Greek riddles 
scattered through the works of the poets and 
philosophers are usually in metre. The Anglo- 
Latin poets of the Middle Ages put their enigmas 
into hexameter verse, and the riddles of the Anglo- 
Saxon period are in metrical form. Many Jewish 
poets of the Middle Ages exercised their muse by 
putting riddles into poetic form. The length and 
character of these may be judged by a production 
of the poet al-Harizi (13th cent.), in which he takes 
46 lines to describe the ant in enigmatical form. 
It was a favourite custom of the native Arabic 
grammarians to put their rules in poetical riildles. 
Many examples of these have been collected by 
G. Rosen.* Schiller’s riddle quoted above shows 

1 Paris, 1646. 

2 F. Schiller, Paraheln und Rathsel^ 3 (Sdmmtliche Werke^ 
12 vols. In 4, Lemzij:, n.d. i. 202), 

8 A lexi.'i und Dora, line 2fi f. 

4 Of. ZDMd xiv. I1860J 697 ff., xx. [1886] 689fl. 


how this poet invested it with the peculiar charm 
of rhythmical expression. It is the poetical form 
in which it is couched that lends the riddle much 
of its impressiveness and stimulates the intellect 
to solution. 

5 . Occurrence.—As riddles are rooted in meta¬ 
phors, it is not sur[)rifiing to find that they are of 
universal occurrence. They have been discovered 
among the peoples of primitive culture tiie world 
over. Abbe Boilet, in writing of the Wolofs of 
Senegambia, says that these savages at the evening 
time in the hut or by the camj)-fire ask each other 
riddle.s. The Bedawi, as he sits by his tent door, 
whiles away the eviuiing hours by proposing them, 
and tlio Russian peasant enlivens the long hours of 
a winter’s evening by attempting their solution. 
The Vedic writings abound in them, and they 
occur in the remains of the literature of ancient 
Persia. A race like the Greek.s, specially gifted 
with literary genius, delighted in them. Greek 
literature furni.shes abundant material for estimat¬ 
ing the influence and pojiularity of riddles among 
a race whose achievements in literature have been 
insurpa.ssed. Greek po(‘try is especially rich in 
them ; they are found frequently in Homer and 
were popular because of the high place wliich the 
Homeri(^ poems had in the esteem of the Hellenic 
race. Riddles naturally played a large part in 
Greek tragedy, because the solution of the riddle 
uHuenced the course of events. Every poet who 
n any way touched the Theban cycle of myths 
was compelled to bring in the riddle of the Sphinx. 
The comic poets delighted in entertaining their 
audiences by formulating riddles in which they 
castigated the follies of society. The titles of 
some of the comedies suggest that they were 
written in mockery of an afl’ectation for enunciat¬ 
ing enigmas; c.^., Eubulus gave one of his 
comedies the title Sphingokarion, i.e. a slave who, 
ike the Sphinx, is full of riddles. Theocritus 
Hits enigmatical sayings into the mouths of his 
ohepherds, and Virgil imitates him. The Jews of 
mediaeval times cultivated them with zest as a 
ueans of intellectual gymnastics and made them 
an important part of social entertainment. 

An interesting scientific problem is the occur¬ 
rence of the same riddle among peoples far removed 
[^geographically, and belonging to distinct ethno¬ 
logical groups. Gaston Paris, in his preface to 
Rolland’s Devinettes ou tnigmes^ calls attention to 
his striking phenomenon. One of his examples is 
1 , folk-riddle. Its French form is : 

' Je vais, Je viens dans ma maison, 

On vient pour me prendre ; 

Ma maison .se sauve par lea fenfitrea 
Et mol Je reste en prison.’ 

Answer: Le poisson et le filet. 

The Scotch form is : 

* The robbers cam tae oor hoose 
When we were a’ in ; 

The hoose lap out at the windows 
And we were a’ ta’en.’ 

Answer: Fishes caujfht In a net. 

laston Paris states that this riddle circulates in 
Russia and among the Lapps; that it has been 
found among the Chinese and the Negroes of W. 
Africa ; that it is also current among the Basquen. 
Three hypotheses have been uropounded to explain 
the occurrence of a riddle like that just quoted 
among peo])le 3 far removed from each other. ( 1 ) 
A common origin has been postulated. (2) The 
yransmis.sion of the riddle from one race to another 
las been suggested. Both theories are inadequate 
to explain the occurrence of the same riddle among 
wo races as far separated as the Scottish ana 
yhinese. (3) The hypothesis which attributes the 
similarity to the identity of the constitution of 
the human mind is now very generally accepted. 

This view does not entirely exclude the possi- 
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bility of literary borrowing, which is quite probable 
in the case of riddles with a prominent place in 
literature. Writers have undoubtedly helped 
themselves to what tradition furnished and have 
not hesitated to refurbish an older enigma. A 
notable exaniple of this is the riddle which, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, Homer failed to solve (see next 
col.). 

iXofjitv Ain-d/x«da, o<r’ ovx «Ao/xev ^ep<S/uLcda, 

‘ What we had we lost, what we did not have we kept' 
The same riddle circulated in the Middle Ages in 
Latin and the popular vernacular; ^ for these 
versions the hypothesis of literary transmission is 
more reasonable than that of the identity of tlie 
human mind. K. Simrock * calls attention to the 
fact that many Greek riddles also circulate in 
German and Scandinavian versions. The resem¬ 
blances may usually be traced to literary influences, 
but great caution should be used in accounting for 
these similarities especially in the case of the 
spontaneous folk-riddle. 

6 . Uses.—^The riddle played an important part 
in the intellectual and social life of antiquity as 
well as in the Middle Ages. With the ancients it 
was a literary form employed for serious purposes 
in the spheres of politics, philosophy, and religion. 
Many of the most prominent ligures of history are 
renowned because of their ability either to formu¬ 
late riddles or to interpret them. Of Biblical 
characters Solomon and Daniel live in history as 
skilful in the solution of dark sayings and 
enigmas.* The esteem in which such skill was 
held among Jews of a later time may be judged by 
the ascription of similar gifts to hypostatized 
Wisdom,* Monarchs of renown are represented as 
engaged in contests with one another in the 
solution of riddles. Solomon and Hiram of Tyre 
engaged in such competition ; the former was con¬ 
tinuously successful until his rival called in the 
assistance of a famous magician Abdemon.* A 
Greek legend tells how Amasis, king of Egypt, 
engaged in a similar contest with the king or tlie 
Etliiopians.® The Egyptian monarch sent for aid 
to Bias, the wisest of the Greeks. In the life of 
H^sop we read of a riddle contest between a Baby¬ 
lonian king Lycurgua and Nectanebo of Egypt; 
the former is continuously victorious through the 
assistance of yEsop. Alexander the Great, during 
his camy)aign in India, summons Hindu sages 
before his throne and challenges them to solve 
riddles of his own propounding. Even the gods 
are represented as indulging in this pastime; 
Jupiter proposes a riddle to King Numa.^ The 
Longobards had a custom of propounding riddles 
to their deity Gwodan which they expected him to 
solve—a custom suggesting the seeking of oracles. 

Frequently the contest by riddle was serious 
enough to involve life and death. The contestant 
who was vanquished lost his life. Competitions of 
this kind occurred among the rhapsodists, both 
Indian and Greek. The epic poem, Melampodie, 
attributed to Theognis, contains an account of a 

1 Symphosius (6th cent.) gives it in Latin ; 

‘ Est nova notanun cunctis captura ferarum 

Ut si quid capias, id tecum ferre recuses, 

At si nil capias, id tu tamen ipse reportes.' 

Pierre Orognet gives it in Latin and French as it circulated in 
the Middle Ages : 

'Ad silvam vado venatum cum cane quino : 

Quod capio perdo, quid fugit hoc habeo.* 

The French version runs ; 

‘ A la forest m’en voys chasser 
Avecques cinq chiens k trasser. 

Ce que Je prens, Je pers et tiene, 

Ce qui s’enfuyt ay et retiens.' 

* Das detUtcfiB Kathselbuch, 3 vols., Frankfort, 1868-68. 

8 1 K 10ri8, 2 Oh Dn sir 47i»; Jos. Ant. viii. v. 8. 

* Wls 88. ft Jos. Ant. viu. V. 8, e. Apion. 1.18. 

ft Plutarch, Conviv. Sept. Sap. viii. 

1 Ovid, Fast. iii. 889-846. 
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riddle contest between the two famous seers, 
Calchas and Mopsus. According to one tradition, 
the former is victorious ; according to anotlier, the 
latter; but in either case the vanquished loses his 
life. The authority of Plutarch supports the 
legend of a struggle of this type between Theognis 
and Homer, in which the latter is worsted and dies 
of rnortilication. In the Theban legend the Sphinx 
destroys those who fail to solve her riddle, and, 
when GSdipus is successful, the monster hurls 
her.self over a precipice. There are modern Greek 
legends in which the failure to solve a riddle costs 
a man his life. A monster living in a castle pro¬ 
pounds a riddle and gives forty days for its 
solution. Unfortunate is the person who fails, for 
the monster devours him. J'lie resemblance to the 
story of the lSi)liinx is evident. In the Mahd- 
bharata the legend takes another form ; the hero 
Yudhishthira frees two brothers from the fetters 
of a monster by the solution of a riddle. Teutonic 
legends are of similar import: in the so-called 
Wartburg-Krieg there is a deadly riddle contest 
between Odin and the giant Waftlirudhnir, and 
another instance has been immortalized 
Scliiller.^ In certain parts of Germany the bov 
who fails to solve a riddle is greeted with suen 
expressions as : ‘ Er ist des Henkers,’ ‘ Muss sich 
zum Henker scheeren,’ ‘ Kommt in die Hdlle,’ ‘ Ist 
todt.’* 'I'liese expressions may be relics from the 
times when the unsuccessful competitor actually 
lost his life. 

In other legends the winning of a bride is 
made to depend on the solution ot a riddle by the 
suitor. This custom was known in the India of 
Vedic times, and also appears in the Norse legend 
which represents Thor as promising bis daughter 
to the dwarf Alvis on condition that the latter 
answers a long list of perj)l(;xing questions. This 
feature is present in the Theban Sphinx legend, 
for the hand of Queen Jocasta was promised to 
the man who would be successful in solving the 
famous riddle and thereby freeing the land from 
the ravages of the monster. On the other hand, 
failure to solve the riddle often cost the suitor his 
life.* 

Riddles in social life.—The propounding and 
ution of riddles was included in the merry¬ 
making that formed a part of wedding festivities. 
Samson’s riddle, already quoted, is not the only 
instance of such a use preserved in literature; 
Samson’s Greek compeer Hercules, although un¬ 
invited, goes to the wedding of Kuyx and joins the 
rhapsodists in the solution of riddles. 

Plato is responsible for the statement that 
riddle-making was a favourite pastime with lads 
in his day ; * when the Romans came under Greek 
influence, the boys were instructed in the forming 
of enigmas.* In the best days of their history the 
banouets of the Greeks were something more than 
drinking-bouts ; intellectual pleasures were culti¬ 
vated, and prominent among these was the riddle, 
which was the delight not only of poets and 
philosophers, but also of the masses. The banquet 
was under the control of a symposiarch, under 
whose direction the riddle passed from person to 
person. The successful guesser won a prize ; those 
who failed paid a penalty. Usually the prize was 
the laurel-wreath, and the penalty consisted in 
drinking unmixed wine or wine mingled with salt 
water.* Aulus Gellius’ describes an Athenian 
dinner-party of his day (A.D. 2nd cent.); the host 
propounds a riddle to each of his guests; the 
winner receives the laurel-wreath or the copy of a 

1 Of. Turandot. 

* E. L. Roehholz, Alem^innisches Kinderlied, F^eipzig, 1867. 

8 Cf. Schiller’s Turandot. * Rep. v. 479. 

ft Grammarian Pompeius. 

* We are indebted to Athen«u8 for these details (xL 467). 

* Foctes Atticae, viii. 2 ff. 
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rare book. SometiineH a iiioiioy prize was offered. 
With the Jews of the Mi<i(lle Ages, according to 
Abraliams,^ riddles were a regular table game, and 
all the great Jewish poets of this period composed 
acrostics and enigmas of considerable merit. 

8 . Riddles in reIig:ious ceremonies. -- The 
strangest use of riddles to the modern mind is 
in connexion with religious rites and ceremonies. 
Among peoj)les of primitive culture enigmas are 
asked and answered in the proximity of a corpse or 
at harvest time. Among the Bolang Mongondo 
(Celebes) riddles are never asked except when 
there is a corpse in the village. In the Am 
archipelago, while a corpse is uncoflined, watchers 
propound riddles to each oilier or think of things 
which others are to guess. This practice is evi¬ 
dently rooted in animism, and enigmaticvil lan¬ 
guage may be used to puzzle the spirit of the de¬ 
parted. A reniiniscemie of this custom seems to 
linger in Brittany, where old men are accustomed 
to seat themselves on grave stones and ask each 
other riddles after the friends of the deceased 
and the mourners have gone homo. Among tlie 
Akamba of British K. Africa boys and girls at the 
time of circumcision interpret pictographs which 
are termed riddles. At harvest time the riddle is 
looked upon as a charm which may make or mar 
the crops. The Alfoors of the Central Celebes 
engage in riddle-guessing during the season when 
the crops are tilled and are growing. On the 
solution of a riddle they exclaim : ‘ Make our rice to 
grow, make fat ears to grow both in the vallev and 
on the heights ! ’ Animistic conceptions probably 
underlie this custom, and the prayer is to be re¬ 
garded as addressed to the spirits of the ancestors. 

(a) Oracles.-—The answers of the (xreek oracles 
were usually couched in a riddle or enigmatical 
statement. In this connexion it is exceedingly 
suggestive to note that Aristophanes^ terms the 
answers of oracles yplcpoL, a word commonly used for 
riddles. The oldest Greek riddle is the answer of 
the oracle to Minos, king of Crete. As oracles 
were consulted before important political under¬ 
takings and military campaigns, tne significance 
of the enigma in Greek life cannot be over¬ 
estimated. 

E.g,^ Immediately before entering upon the disastrous 
Sicilian expedition, the Athenians consulted the Delphic oracle ; 
08 a reply the Pythia commanded the Athenians to bring the 
priestess of Athene from Firythraia. This enigmatical reply 
turns about the name of the priestess Ilcruyi'a (‘ Rest’k^ 

The riddle was .specially adapted for oracles be¬ 
cause it was puzzling and con.sequently inipre.s.sive, 
and at the same time concealed ignorance of the 
future. 

(h) At festivals .—Riddles formed a part of the 
ritual at the festival of Agrionia, sacred to 
Dionysus. In the rites of this festival women first 
sought for the god as if he had been lost. When 
they had ceased their quest, they exclaimed : 

‘ Dionysus has betaken himself to the Muses.* 
Then tliere followed a .sacred meal at which these 
worshii)pers propounded and answered riddles 
{alrly^ara Kal ypL<pov^).* It is probable that a 
similar custom prevailed at other religious festi¬ 
vals ; at least an allusion has been discovered to it 
in a fragment of the poet Dipliilus. A riddle 
contest between three maidens in connexion with a 
feast of Adonis on the island of Samos is referred 
to in his comedy entitled Theseus. The Laws of 
Mann enacted that riddles were to be asked at the 
irdddha feasts. One of the enactments may be 
quoted : 

‘ Whatever may please the Brfthmapas, lot him give without 
grudging it; let him give riddles from the Vedas, for that is 
agreeable to the manes.’ ® 


1 .rewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. 132. 

2 liinU, 970. * Plutarch, de Pyih. orae. xlx. 

Plutarch, Conviv. Sept. Sap. viii. « lii, 230. 


(r) In Vedic hymns .—Vedic literature reveals a 
unicpie use of riddles in religious ceremonies and 
in metaphysical speculation. It is mo.st suggestive 
that the Vedic word brahmodya, or brahmaoadya^ 
is a designation for a poetic religious riddle, as well 
as a term descrijitive of speculative discussion. 
Etymologically the word denotes ‘analysis of tlie 
Brahma.^ In one of the Vedic hymns * the descrip¬ 
tion of Agni is put in the form of a riddle : 

‘ Who among yon has iindoi-Rtood this hidden (god)? The 
calf has by itself given birth to its mothers. The germ of many 
(mothers), the great seer, moving by his own strength, comes 
forward from the lap of the active ones.’ (The mothers are 
waters.) 

Tlie famous riddle hymn of Dirghatamas is a part 
of the RUjmda.^ It contains 5‘2 verses, of which 
all except one are riddle.s. The theme of this hymn 
is theo.sopliy and theo.sophical .speciihition which 
rcivolvcs about co.smic phenomena, mythology, and 
human organs. 'I’he hymn may be cliaracterized 
as a poetical expression of primitive Hiiulu philo¬ 
sophy in enigmatical language. It was intended to 
be u.sed by prie.sU as they otlered .sacrili(;es. The 
mo.st striking use of poetic riddles or cliarades, to 
‘enliven the mechanical ami technii;al jirogre.ss of 
sacrifice by impressive intellectual pyrotechnics,’ 
was in connexion with the famous horse-sacrihee, 
or a^va^nedha. I'his part of the ritual was con¬ 
ducted by two priests, one asking the riddle and 
the otlier giving the answer.* Tlie.se riddles are 
so unique in the history of religion that they are 
worthy of special notice. 

At the horse-aacriflee ons priest asks: ‘Who, verily, moveth 
quite alone; who, verily, is born ag.ain and again; what, 
forsooth, is the remedy for cold; and what is the great 
(greatest) pile?’ 

The answer is: ‘The sun moveth quite alone; the moon is 
born again and again ; Agni (Are) is the remedy for cold ; the 
earth is the great (greatest) pile.’ 

The priest called hotar asks the priest called adhmryu, 
‘What, forsooth, is the sun-like light; what sea is tliere like 
unto the ocean ; what, verily, is higher than the earth ; what is 
the thing whose measure is not known?' 

The answer is : ‘ Brahma is the sun-like H|s:ht; heaven is the 
sea like unto the ocean; (the god) Itidra is higher than the 
earth ; the measure of the row is ((juite) unknown.' 

Again, the following questions and answers : ‘ I a.sk thee for 
the highest summit of the earth ; I ask thee for the navel of the 
universe ; I ask thee for the seed of the lusty steed ; I ask thee 
for the highest heaven of speech.’ 

‘This altar is the highest summit of the earth : this sacrifice 
is the navel of the universe; this soma [the into\icating sacri¬ 
ficial drink] is the seed of the lusty steed igod India?]; this 
Brahman priest is the highest heaven [i.e. the highest exponent] 
of speech. 

(The translation is that of Bloomfield.) 

Litkratcrk.— I, Abrahams, Jeivish Life in the. Middle. Aqeet^ 
London, 1896, p. 384 IT. ; pt. vi., The Scapegoat, do. 1913, 

B 121 ff. and passi/n ; J. B. Friedreich, Gesch. des Rdthsels, 
resden, 1860; G. Gerber, Die Sprache als Kxinst, 2 vole., 
Berlin, 188.^; G. Jacob, Altarabische Parallelen zum AT, do. 
1897, p. 18f. ; M. Jager, ‘ Assyrische Rathsel und Spruch- 
worter,' in B.ASS ii. 11894] 274 fl. ; F. E. Konig, StUistik^ 
Rhetorik, Poetik, Leipzig, 1900, p. 12 flf. ; L. Low, Die Lettens- 
alter in der judischen Literatnr, Sze^edin, 187.5, p. 340 ff. ; 
K. Ohlert, Batsel und Gesellschaftssjn^lt der alten Griechent 
Berlin, 1886 (indispensable for a study of Greek riddles); 
E. Rolland, Deoinettes on inigmes populaires de la Fi ance, 
originally published, Treviso, 1028, new ed., with preface by 
Gaston Paris, Paris, 1877 (valuable^; A. Wiinsche, Die Rath- 
selweisheit bei den Ilcbrdern, Leipzig, 1883 (an important mono¬ 
graph). Other literature has been mentioned either in the body 
.f the art. or In the notes. J aMKS A. KkLSO. 

RIDICULE.— See Abuse. 

RIGHTS.—T. E. Holland, as a preliminary to 
Ills account of rii^dits in the lethal sense of the term, 
has defined ‘a right generally’ as ‘one man’s 
capacity of iiifiuencing the acts of another, by 
means, not of his own strength, but of opinion or 
the force of society.’^ Tlie definition is u.seful as 
bringing out the complex character of the idea of 

1 1 . xcv. 4. ® 1. clxiv 46. 

* M. Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda, New York, 1908, 
p. 215 IT., also an art. in JAGS xv. [181)2] 172 ; cf. M. Haug, 
'Vedische Ratselfragen und Riitselsprliche,’ SB A W, 1876, li. 4. 

4 Elements of Jurisprudence^, p. 82. 
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right. It implies, as ho goes on with excellent 
lucidity to indicate, the fourfold relation between 
(1) the subject or person who has the right, or 
the ‘person entitled’; (2) the person who has the 
corresponding duty, or ‘the person obliged’; (3) 
the object over which the right is exercised ; and 
(4) the act of forbearance wliich is exacted. The 
definition further ein})hasizes the important fact 
that for the existence of a right in the full sense 
of the word recognition is necessary, and it properly 
distinguishes between tliose rights which rest 
merely on the approval of public opinion (subse¬ 
quently by an unfortunate choice called ‘moral 
rights^) and those which are protected by legal 
enactment, or ‘ legal rights.’ On tlie other hand, 
the dehnilion fails in so far as it uses ‘society ’ in 
a sense either too wide or too narrow—too wid(! 
in so far as it ignores the dill’erent forms of 
social organization, each with its own system of 
rights and duties, of which society in general 
consists (family, school, church, etc.), too narrow 
if it is intended to exclude reference to the rights 
of nations. And this criticism leads to anotlier. 
The definition contains an implicit denial not only 
that, besides the rights actually recf)i^nized by 
society, whether by its law or by its public opinion, 
there are rights founded on the requirements of 
human nature itself—things that are rights simply 
because they are ‘ right ’—but also that there is any 
essential relation at all betweem the adjectival and 
the substantival meaning of the word.^ A sedence 
like jurisprudence has of course a right to dehne 
its terms in the way most convenient for its own 
special purpose. But that i.s a did'erent thing from 
claiming that its use expresses the only legitimate 
or the most fundamental use of tlie term. In 
opposition to this it may be claimed that any 
delinition of right generally must be defective 
whicli fails to indicate what this relation is. In 
the present article, written from the point of view 
of ethics and religion, the main object will be to 
8 U])ply this omission. In the attempt to do so it 
will be convenient to preface the main subject witli 
a short statement (1) of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the idea of individual rights, and (2) of 
the chief theories that have been held as to tlie 
ground of rights, with the view of leading up to 
(3) a more inclusive delinition, nnd suggesting some 
deductions and a|)i»lications to current problems of 
the rights of individuals and nations which may 
serve as a veritication of its conclusions. 

I. Dt:VEL0PMK2sT OF TUB IDEA OF INDIVID¬ 
UAL RIGHTS. —It is by this time a commonplace 
of sociology that in early forms of society, so far 
from fimling a stage at which individual thought 
and action are free from the pressure of the social 
environment, we have one in which the mind and 
will of individuals are dominated by the collective 
mind as expressed in the customs of the group. 
This subordination is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the history of the idea of right. If we 
turn to the early use of dUaios in (Jreek literature, 
we find it in Horner^ simjdy in the sense of pos¬ 
sessing rules or customs, and as in this sense the 
mark of civilized life, in contrast to the mannerle.ss 
Cyclops. Between tliis and the use in Tlmcydides 
and Xenoj)hon in such phrases as dlKaia irouiy and 
dlKaia Hx^Lv there is a wide gap. In these a moral 
reference to things that not only is it the rule to 

1 On p. 84 the writer congratulates the Enplish lanpimpe on 
having two words, ‘ law ' and ‘ riphtwhich enables it to keep 
those jneaninps apart, and coimuiscrates other laiipuapes which, 
like German, have onlv one, and ha'e thus involved writers in 
endless disputes as to their relation to each other. The reader, 
however, may compare this (rontrast with Heiithain’s e\eu more 
punpent strictures on the ambipuity of Knplish as compared 
with French usape, enabling it to slip from the moral to the 
political use of ‘right,' as Don <iui\ote from one saddle to 
another without changing horses {Works, ii.). 

^ Liddell and Scott, e.v. 


do, but that may be claimed by the indiv idual as 
by right, lias emerged, and we might think (partic¬ 
ularly in the latter phrase) that we have reached 
an explicit acknowledgment of the idea of the 
‘ rights’whicli the individual in turn ‘possesses.’ 
But the student of Greek ethics knows tliat in its 
cla.ssical exponents there is as yet no word cor¬ 
responding to either ‘ rights ’ or ‘ duties ’ in the 
modern sense. We have to wait another genera¬ 
tion before, in the Stoic rd KaOiiKovra^ we have the 
delinite sjiecilication of things that are right to be 
done as delinitely ‘belonging’ to the imlividuab 
Even here we are still far from the idea of tliese as 
implying corresponding ‘ rights.’ In eaily Roman 
law itself, which did so much to develoj) the idea 
of personality, the idea of duty, as Maine has 
pointed out, is far more prominent than that of 
riglit.s.^ What Roman law ellccted was to trans¬ 
late the Stoic idea of personality and the ‘law of 
nature,’ which personality embodied, into terms fd 
civic relationships and so, by conceiving of a uni¬ 
versal justice or right of nations,to pave the way 
for the recognition of the further idea of rights 
that belonged to an individual inde]jendently of 
bis membershi]) in a fiarticular societ 3 ^ Thence- 
fortij one might say that tile development of the 
two ideas, the legal and the moral, proceeds pari 
pn.s.<iu, seeing that the idea of the individual as a 
peisonality vvitii rights as against society is at 
once the creation of the recognition of liim as 
endowed with rights in society and an important 
factor in the development of the claim for this 
recognition itself. 

The story of the spectral analysis of the law of 
nature into the prismatic colours of ‘ natural rights ’ 
is a long one.® The chief influence was undoubtedly 
the Christian religion, appealing on the one hand 
to a primitive state of freedom and equality, on 
tlie other hand to a relation of man to God which 
was essentially a i)ersonal one. But these seeds of 
the idea of the rights of man had to await a soil 
congenial to them, which was first found when 
English tradition and temperament led to a revolt 
against social and political despotism in the time 
of W^’clif.* By the middle of the I7th cent., and 
still more by the 18th, the claims of rights, in both 
Old and New England, were already deeply tinged 
with individualistic theory as to the nature of 
government. It was under this influence that 
^IiIton declared that ‘ all men were naturally horn 
free . . . horn to command and not to obey’;® 
that a century later Blackstone wrote : 

*Tha principal aim of society is to protect individuals In the 
enjoyment of those absolute rii^hts which were vested In them 
by the immutable laws of nature' 

and that even Burke, in the midst of his violent 
protest against the doctrine of absolute rights, 
formulates a doctrine of society laying stress on 
the idea of rights ratlier than duties : 

‘ Civil Society is an institution of beneficencej and law Itself 
is only beneficence acting by a rule. Men havea n^ht to Justice ; 
they have a rijjht to the fnnts of their industry, and to the 
means of nmkin)r industry fruitful. They have a rij^ht to the 
acquisitions of their parents ; to the nourishment and improve¬ 
ment of their offspring; to instruction in life and consolation 
in death. Whatever each man can separately do without 

1 Holland, who quotes this view, refers to the Interesting 
illustration of the same priority in Japanese law, which had no 
word for 'right' until the suggestive phrase ‘power-interest’ 
was coined by a Japanese writer on Western public law in 1868. 

2 It Is Important to realize that the Roman tvs gentium is 
the right common to all nations, not international right. 

3 Reference should be made to artt. Individualism and Individ¬ 
uality. 

♦See art. Individualism, voI. vii. p. 221 ^. On the influence 
of Scriptural ideas on the Peasant Revolt see D. G. Ritchie, 
Natural Ri<ifit.<f, p. 8, and on the men of the Cominouwcalth, 
The Clarke Papers, ed. 0. H. Firth, 4 vols., London, ISill-lbOl, 
passim. 

® Quoted in W. Wallace, Lectures and Essays on Natural 
Thenlogy and Ethics, p. 216. 

® Quoted lb. 
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treapassinfir upon others, he has a ri^ht to do 

he has a right to a fair portion of a 1 which so<-iet.y with all its 

combinations of skill and force can do in his favour. 

These passaiJ^cs are su/licient to show the close 
connexion between the develoiirnent of tlie idea of 
riglit ill its later phases and the development of 


theory. . . 

But, before turning to this, we may notice how the 
circumstances which made religion the main in- 
/luence in the development of tlie idea of rights in 
the miildle period explain also (wiiat otherwi.se 
might seem an inversion of the natural order) why, 
looked at from the side of the nature of the rights 


themselves, the claim to spiritual rights should have 
preceded the claim to political rightsand the claim 
to economic rights should have Jagged heJiind both. 
While it may appear that the movement here is 
from the more inward to the more outward and 


material, in reality it was in the first place from 
condition to the conditioned, and in the second 
from the more formal and abstract to the more 


substantial and concrete. Doubtless the instinctive 
sense of huinan capacities in the individual, as 
dependent for their development on the active 
assistance of society ‘ in the removal of all remov¬ 
able obstructions,’ was operative from the lirst. 
But it was only through freedom of thought and 
speech and some measure of [lolitical power that 
tliis sense could make itself articulate and the way 
could be prepared for the establishment of the 
conditions of substantive freedom. Add to this 
once more the intluence exercised upon the develop¬ 
ment of men’s ideas as to their rights by powerful 
forms of abstract theorv as to the ground of rigdits 
in general and as to tlie sphere of law, and it is 
not dithcult to understand why, from the side of 
the content, the fuller idea of the rights of the 
individual, and of his claim to the active as.sistance 
of society in the recovery of the ‘ lost title deeds 
of humanity ’ in the sphere of material well-being, 
has been so late in d(;velo})ing, 

11 . TUEoniESOF THE GROUND OF RIGHTS,—!, 


Theory of the Social Compact.—If what has been 
said as to the history of the idea of rights is sound, 
we may expect to find that, wliile ancient theories 
of the nature of justice as we tind them from the 
time of the Sophists downwards are susceptible of 
translation into terms of riglits, the proolem of 
the ground of riglits in explicit form is essentially 
a modern one. It was not till the question of the 
rights of the subject was delinitely raisc<i in IGth 
cent. England that theories as to their origin and 
ground came to be central in political thought. It 
must be sulheient here to select the more tyiucal. 
From the outset responsible thinkers have worked 
under a profound sense of the moral or inward 
reference contained in the conception of rights. 
It was in this sjdrit that modern theory at its 
outset sought for the source of legal rights, not 
primarily in the will of another, but in the will of 
the members of society themselves expressed in a 
compact. 

The theory of rights as founded on compact has 
taken two forms according to the view of human 


nature from which it starts. 


(a) ‘ Mifjfht is right .^—Starting from the concep¬ 
tion of a state of nature (as in Hobbes’s well-known 
account of it) as a war of all against all, not only 
law and government but society itself is conceived 
of as resting on a compact whereby individuals 
agree to resign tlieir natural but barren right to 
all things in order to secure a limited portion 
guaranteed by the overruling might of the sover¬ 
eign. The ground of a man’s rights on this view 
may be said to be his own will to peace and security; 
but, as he has renounced all right to control of tlie 
actual conditions of peace, it is only by a fiction 


1 Quoted In Wallace, p. 216. 


that he can be said to will tlie rights that are 
actually as.signed to him. These dejiend on the 
will of another. But, as on the side both of sovei- 
eign and of subject there exists no other reason 
for loyalty to the contract hut fear, the logical 
outcome would seem to be that rights resolve 
themselves into migdits. This was concealed from 
Hobbes by his ambiguous use of ‘natural rights.’ 
Spinoza perceived the ambiguity and, by purging 
the theory of this inconsistency, claimed to have 
‘preserved natural right safe and sound in the civil 
.state ’—robbed it, in other words, of its saving 
grace. ’ 

The view that right rests on no other bpis than 
migJit, liowever contrary to men’s instinctive judg¬ 
ments, once suggested, has much to support it in 
the violent origin of many forms of society and in 
the inipo.sition of conditions of life tJiat defiend on 
the will of the stronger; and, under the inttuence of 
some modern ideas of the meaning of the struggle 
for existence, it has recently assumed a new im¬ 
portance as apjilied to the riglits of nations. It 
must be sufficient here to notice the objection to it 
that is at once the most obvious and the most 
fatal. 

If we look at society as it actually is at any 
stage of its development, instead of a community 
of crouching slaves it presents the appearance of a 
willing and orderly interchange of services involv¬ 
ing mutual rights and duties, however little 
consciously recognized in this form. In all societies 
at some stage of their development there are con¬ 
ditions so remote from the ordinary interests of 
individuals that their place in this order of mutual 
service is obscured and they are resented as ‘inter¬ 
ferences’ with them. But, if the mass of the 
conditions of life were of this kind, no society 
would hold together for a day. Custom in society, 
like habit in the individual, which has been called 
‘ the great fly-wheel of life,’ may reconcile to 
isolated inconveniences, hut customs as a whole (as 
sociologists are now agreed) represent ways of 
action that have been more or less consciously 
selected as the best adapted to secure, under the 
circumstances and beliefs of the time in which they 
arise, the satisfaction of fundamental instincts and 
to further common interests. Impotent to mould 
customs, the power of the stronger is more likely 
to be broken oy than to break them if it measures 
itself against them, and it remains true that the 
system of rights and duties under whicli men live 
is supported in the last resort not by might hut by 
the general sense that it is in hariiiony with their 
ideas of tlie kind of life which they desire to live. 

(6) Natural rights .—It was the perception of this 
fact that led to the second form of the social con¬ 
tract theory as it was held by Locke and profoundly 
influenced political thought for a century and a 
half after him. According to this theory, society 
is natural. Law and government are instituteef, 
not to hold it together, but to guarantee certain 
fundamental rights which are endangered by the 
weakness of the social element in its members— 
chiefly those of life, liberty, and property. The 
contract here is not of the citizens with one anotiier, 
but between the citizens as a body and the 
sovereign for the time. The substance of it is 
that law and government shall concern themselves 
with the maintenance of the conditions which may 
preserve these rights to the individual. A theory 
of this kind would appear to involve a purely 
utilitarian idea of the basis of the rights which 
society recognizes, but the idea of a law of nature 
which had fixed these fundamental rights as some- 

1 Ep. 1. For the clearer statement of his view see the post¬ 
humous Tractatus Politiem, ch. ii. There are of course other 
elements in Spinoza’s philosophy which lead to a totally different 
conclusion. 
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tbinff absolute and imprescripiilde in the individual 
was by this time too strong and wiis for tlie present 
sufficient to overpower the appeal to general happi¬ 
ness, which in England was more congenial to tlie 
temper of the succeeding age. 

On this view an antithesis is set up between the 
quite dehnite standard of social enactment and the 
quite indetinite idea of rights inalienable from 
the individual. It was vain to try to deline these 
rights as life, liberty, property. Such words are 
only the names of things entirely indefinite in 
meaning and scope until we know what is the kind 
of life, what use is to be made of liberty, wherein 
the ‘ right’ to property precisely consists. In the 
result the claim to natural rights was merely the 
removal from the meaning of right of any reference 
to a standard other than what I reton had long ago 
called ‘ that wild and vast notion of what in every 
man’s conception is just or unjust.’ ^ Any attemnt 
to translate such a view into practice could only 
end in despotic forms of government—Cromwellian 
or Napoleonic, as the case might be. When pressed 
in theory, it was no less bound to issue in reaction 
in favour of the claim of the State to assign the 
limits of individual right on its own principles and 
so lead back by another route to might as the one 
standard of i ight. 

2 . Utilitarian theory.—The way to this reaction 
was prepared by the appeal to utility in such 
writers as .fereuiy Bentham, who could see nothing 
in the doctrine of natural rights but ‘ anarchical 
fallacy.’ It was metaphysics, and that worst form 
of metaphysics, ‘ metaphysics upon stilts.’ 

‘ Rights are the fruits of the law, and of the law alone. 
There are no rights without law—no rights contrary to the law 
—no rights anterior to the law,'2 

Law doubtless is the declaration of a will on the 
part of individuals to whom other individuals are 
generally disposed to render obedience; but this 
disposition to obedience is the result, not of any 
harmony of the law with natural rights, but 
chiefly of habit supported by a sense or ‘ calcula¬ 
tion ’ which each individual makes for himself as 
to what he stands to gain or lose by breaking away 
from it.’ 

The theory thus stated has the advantage over 
natural right in perceiving that rights must be 
relative on the one hand to actual concrete inter¬ 
ests, and on the other to the good of society. But, 
in conceiving of the one concrete interest as con¬ 
sisting in tlie sum of satisfactions of desires that are 
qualitatively identical, and of the control of society 
as concerned merely with the arrangements that will 
give each individual the maximum of freedom in 
the pursuit of such satisfactions with a minimum 
of the inconvenience which any interference in¬ 
volves, this advantage is counterbalanced by the 
disappearance of all distinction between interest 
and right. From the side of ethics, this means 
that duty becomes an empty word ; from the side 
of politics, that there can be no appeal to a ‘right’ 
in contradistinction to convenience. True, the 
convenience is that of society. But this con¬ 
venience is merely what is required to produce an 
average of satisfaction among the individuals and 
is without claim on any one of these except in so 
far as it coincides with his own. It is not to be 
wondered at that such a view should be employed 
to justify alternately the purest anarchy, as in the 
once popular doctrine of laissez-faire {q.v.), and the 
purest tyranny, as in the exaltation of the State 
as the creator of all right. Utilitarianism does 
not of course escape the necessity of appealing to 
an ‘ ought ’ or a ‘ to be ’ as opposed to what is. 

1 ClarU Papers. 1. 264. In this sense it merges in what is 
sometimes called the ‘ intuitional theory' of rights, but is only a 
tame expression of the other. 

a Jeremy Bentham, Works^ lii. 221. * Ib. p. 219. 


There is to be ‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ’; with a view to it, ‘ everybody is to count 
as one, nobody as more than one."^ But for whom 
is this a ‘ to be ’ ? Nob for the individual, to whom 
‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number’ is 
notliiiig. Not for society, which, apart from the 
individuals who compose it, is nobody at all. If 
‘natural rights’ are metaphysics upon stilts, 

‘ utility ’ is metaphysics in the air. 

3 . Idealistic theory of rights.—The development 
of wliat for want of a better name may be called 
the idealistic theory of rights is the history of the 
attempt to do justice to the partial truths which 
tliese one-sided theories represent. We know from 
Plato’s dialogues how far cun cut theory had gone 
in tlie assertion of the doctrine that might is right 
and of the contractual theory which we have seen 
is required to supplement it.^ His own theory of 
iustice he develops as a direct answer to it. But 
his treatment of justice as a general feature of the 
good life rather than a particular phase of it 
obscures its application to tlie question of rights. 
Wliat emerges is that the aim of civic society is to 
do tlie fullest justice to the capacities of individuals 
by assigning each his place in an organized system 
of social purposes. Aristotle’s treatment of the 
same subject enables him in a well-known passage’ 
to face more directly the issue raised by tlie 
Sophists as to the existence of a natural or, as it 
would ho better expressed, an essential right. His 
conclusion amounts to the denial of any hard and 
fast line between the natural and the conventional. 
Law is partly natural, partly conventional. In all 
laws there is an element that is universal and one 
that is particular to the circumstances: they all, 
e.g.f condemn theft, but the penalty will be ditter- 
ent. In the same spirit a distinction is made 
elsewhere’ between universal, or common, law and 
the fSto* vSfAos of the particular community. Some 
have seen in this an anticipation of the ‘law of 
nature’ as understood by 18th cent, writers. Aris¬ 
totle’s treatment of law and government elsewhere, 
as having for its aim the realization of what is best 
in man,^ must exonerate him from all responsibility 
for what D. G. Ritchie has called the ‘ turgid river 
of rhetoric ’ on this subject that has flowed through 
modern politics. 

While the Epicureans reverted to the Sophistic 
theory of right as founded on convention, the 
Stoics rose to the conception of human law 8 ui an 
imperfect embodiment of a law of nature identical 
with the Divine Reason. We have already seen 
how this conception was more fertile on the nega¬ 
tive than on the positive side—in the condemnation 
of artificial distinctions between races and castes 
than in the assertion of the rights of individuals 
as souls of infinite possibilities. To the Roman 
lawyers the appeal to a ius naturale meant merely 
the ajipeal, as in Gaius, to laws that were common 
to all nations.’ 

In Aquinas the law of nature appears, not only 
side by side with civil law, but as the foundation 
of it. As something deeper than human law and 
institution, forming a pattern on which they should 
be modelled, it thus receives new authority. From 
a mere statement of what is common to nations it 
becomes a precejpt ‘ to use those means by which 
life is preserveef, to marry, educate children to 
know the truth about Goa and live in society.’’ 

1 Rep. bks. i.-ll. a Eth. Me. v. 7. 

» Rhet. i. 13. 4 Particularly Pol. 1. 

® Ulpian extended the ius naturale to all living things. This 
enahletl him to assert that, while slavery existed ‘ iure gentium,' 
‘ by the law of nature all men at the first were born free.' We 
have here a transition point from the idea of natural law as 
merely a fact and natural law as providing an ideal of human 
life. If we take the codification of law by Justinian as the last 
act of the ancient world, we may call this idea the sacred 
legacy of the dying civilization. 

® Summa, i. 2, qu. xclv. art. 2. 
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In other respects he leaves the doctrine very muc] 
as he inlierited it from Aristotle. 

If not, as he has been called, the discoverer o 
natural rights, Grotius (< 7 .^.) was the first clearl}) 
to assign them a ground in man’s social nature, tc 
map them out, and more particularly to applji 
them to the life of nations. In opposition to Ulpian 
Grotius maintained that law and right apply in th 
proper sense only to human beings : ‘ no one i 
properly capable of right who does not by natur 
use general precepts.’ Animals may have right 
in the wide sense that there is a riglit and a wronj 
attitude of mind towards tliem, but not in tlr 
sense that they can sliare in a common pur^osi 
involving correlative rights and duties, ’rir 
natural law on which natural rights are based i: 
delined as ‘ the dictum of riglit reason indicating 
that any act from its agreement or disagreemeni 
with the rational and social nature of man has ii 
it a moral turjiitude or a moral necessity, an 
conseipumtly that such an act is forbidden or com 
manded by the law of (Jod.’^ From this and fron 
his further delinition of human nature, here refern 
to as the nature that was ‘ created at the beginning 
and n;stored first after the Flood, then by Christ, 
he makes it abundantly clear that he has in miiu 
an ideal right, after the jiattern of which the actua 
body of rights has to be moulded, and to whii^l 
Go(f Himself must conform His will.'^ Howeve 
true Rousseau’s criticism ^ of him may be respectiig 
the details of his great work, it is wide of the mark 
as to the principle from which he starts. His 
weakness rather is one that is shared by Rousseau 
himself—his inability to free himself from the 
current ideas of a state of nature and of the State 
as ‘an artificial body’ founded on a ‘treaty of 
subjection’ which mollifies natural rights. To 
this we must add a certain ambiguity in his treat¬ 
ment of society itself, which sometimes is con¬ 
ceived of as possessing a continuous life of its own 
‘like a waterfall,’ at other times as a mere aggre¬ 
gate of individual wills. What was of enduring 
value in his work was the first clear assertion in 
modern philosophy of social good as the basis of all 
law and justice, and the aiiplication of this jirinciple 
to the life of nations at a time when Europe was 
aghast at the horrors of the Thirty Year.s’ War. 
As Plato asks us to look at justice writ large in 
the State before looking at it in the individual, 
Grotius writes his claim for natural or essential 
rights in the largo letters of international law. 

Rousseau (q.v.) has frequently been treated as 
the chief mouorn representative of the theory of 
the .social contract. Carlyle disjioses of him with 
the satirical remark that he unfortunately omits 
to tell us of the date of the contract. As a matter 
of fact, Ron.sseau’s idea of the social contract is 
entirely dillerent from Locke’s, involving as it does 
a ‘ total surrender’ of the individual to the general 
will. Moreover, it seems doubtful whether he 
conceives of it as an historical event at all. It 
forms, indeed, his starting-point, and is the title of 
his great book, but it becomes more and more 
obvious that it is merely ‘ an idea in the form of 
history.’ Similarly tlie state of nature from which 
it is the release is little more than a name for the 
natural passions which have to be transformed in 
the civil state which first reveals man’s true nature 
and puts him in pos.session of himself as a moral 
being. Finally, natural law as it ajipears in 
Rousseau is more properly called the law of 
reason,* seeinj' that the rights to which it gives 
rise are the dictates, not of a state of man ante¬ 
cedent to society, but of the moral nature to which 
1 De lure Belli et /*aci>, bk. 1. ch. i. ft x. 1. 2 /ft. 2 . 

8 * Sa plus constanto nmnl6re de raisonner est d’6tablir toujours 
e droit par le fait’ (Du Contrat social, bk. 1. ch. ii,). 

* 0. K. Vaughan, Political Writings 0 / Rousseau, Cambridge, 
1916, i. 17. 


civil society has raised him. It is this transforma¬ 
tion that allies Rousseau with Plato rather than 
with Hobbes and Locke and entitles him to be con- 
^dered the founder of modern idealistic politics, 
ft only remained to clear away the last adhesions 
of these cruder theories and to bring into decisive 
prominence the relation between the ethical iileal 
of a completely human life and the system of 
rights as actually recognized whether by public 
opinion or by legal enactment. 

III. Modkrh theory. —In taking this step 
modern theory has been aided by the growth of the 
historic spirit enabling it to see that, wliile we mu.st 
reject the idea of a volnntar}^ engagement laying 
down conditions of aciiuiescence in social control, 
there has yet been operative from the first something 
more than power to enforce the particular will of 
individuals or classes upon society, something more 
also than the mere habit of acquiescence in forms 
of control that accident has created. 13y whatever 
name this is called, wlu*ther an imperative of the 
practical reason and personality (Kant and Fichte), 
the Idea (Hegel), the will to self-perfection (T. H. 
Green), it is their (;onformity to this and the scone 
that is given by them to its operation that are the 
ultimate ground and standard of ri«dits. While 
the system required by it is an ideal, it must be 
conceived of, not (as it was apt to be by the lirst of 
these writers) as belonging to another order than 
actual political society and unrealizable in it, but 
as the very s})irit and substance of the existing 
order. From this point of view, right presents two 
a.spects. It may be delined, on the one hand, as 
‘ tliat which is really necessary to the maintenance 
of the material conditions essential to the existence 
and perfection of human personalit}^ ’; on the other, 
as ‘ the universal condition of action through which 
the ethical whole as a dillerentiated structure is 
enabled to pn‘.serve and develop itself.’ * But these 
two definitions are only dillerent ways of exjuess- 
ing the same thing, seeing that the personality to 
which all rights are relative is not sometliing 
merely individual, but is actualizable only in the 
medium and through the ojiportunities that the 
organized whole of .society provides, while, on the 
other hand, this whole, as an ‘ethical’ one, can 
attain its full difl'erentiation and perfection only 
through the fullest development of the personality 
of its members. 

The theory thus shortly stated has the advantage 
of combining the elements of truth which other 
more one-siiled theories contain. With the theory 
of might it recognizes on he.half of the State that 
there must always be a reserve of force to guarantee 
rights in general against the invasion of force, on 
behalf of individuals and clas.ses within the State 
diat under particular circumstances the use of 
orce may be necessary in order to procure the 
recognition of moral rights not otherwise procur- 
ible. It insists, however, that the use of force 
equires justification and that the justification can 
ome only from the nature of the ends for which 
orce is u.sed. It recognizes with the contract 
Jieory that all rights are the expression of a will. 
But it adds that this cannot clothe them with any 
iioral sigmilicance if it is only the ‘scattered will’ 

)f individuals bent on their own ends with no 
eally common intere.st in the form of life that 
dvil society makes possible. What gives actual 
ights moral significance is that they are the con- 
litions which each, when he understands the 
[leaning of his own life, must will for the full 
ealization of what he seeks to be. Similarly the 
ilement of truth represented by utilitarianism is 
ecognized in so far as the validity of any claim of 
ight is denied which is not founded on some con- 
Tete requirement of a .social well-being. Where 
1 See T. H. Qreen, Works^, ii. 341. 
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this theory parts company witli it is in rejecting 
the conception of social well-being as consisting 
merely in the possession by the members of equal 
security in the pursuit of ends essentially imlividual. 
The idea which it substitutes will best be illustrated 
if we proceed to notice some corollaries which 
follow from the above statement. 

The principles underlying the conception of 
rights, to repeat, are (1) that rights in the full 
sense of the word are relative to human personality 
as it may be at its best; (2) that personality 
expresses itself in activities that are in essence 
social. From these it follows (i.) that there is no 
‘level rate’ of rights. Kights vary according to 
the power of performing social functions and to 
the character of the function that is performed. 
The rights of tlie child difler from the rights of the 
adult as possibility dill'ers from actuality; the 
rights of a dta lor from the rights of a layman ; of 
a iiicmber of I’arliament from those of an ordinary 
citizen, and so on. From this point of view, we 
can see that rights imply duties ui a deeper than 
the legal sense. They are correlative not only to 
the duties of another^ hut to the duties of the subject 
of riqht himself (ii.) What holds of the occupants 
of ditlerent stations in society holds also of the 
in<lividual in so far as he perfoims different 
functions in the different relations in which he 
stands to his fellow-citizens ;!» diflerent spheres of 
activity. His rights as a parent difler from his 
rights as a member of a trade; his rights as a 
trade unionist from his rights as a member of the 
State; his rights as a citizen from I is rights as a 
member of the brotherhood of humanity, (iii.) 
From this again it follows that conjlict of rights 
arises not so much (as in the older view) between an 
abstraction known as the individual on the one hand 
and an abstraction called society an the other^ as 
between the rights and duties that attach to an 
individual in virtue of his membership of different 
social groups. This, it may be claimed, corresponds 
to what has actually taken place in modern times 
when the chief problems arise from the adjustment 
of conflicting claims of organized societies rather 
than of individuals with the State. But it may 
also be said that, by interpreting all riglits as alike 
concerned with the conditions of human perfection, 
the above theory raises new problems peculiar to 
itself which call for particular treatment in an 
article like the present. 

I. The rights of conscience.—The principle is 
that the ground of all rights is the opportunity 
that they aflord for the betterment of human life. 
So regarded, they are seen to constitute a system 
or hierarchy corresponding to the system of in¬ 
terests which constitute the contents of human life 
and stand to one another in the relation of import¬ 
ance according to their comprehensiveness. It is 
this that juslili^^s a man in sacrilicing liis duty and 
his right to sin)f)ort his family by the labour of his 
hands to his duty and rights as a trade unionist in 
a strike, or, again, his rights as a trade unionist to 
the State. The latter has priority over the former 
as the more inclusive. The principle here seems 
clear, however diflicult the application to practice 
may on occasions be. But a dithculty remains 
winch seems to be one of principle rather than 
of application in the ca.se of rights that appear 
to fall outside of the hierarchy of social func¬ 
tions altogether and concern a man as interested 
in objects—truth, beauty, and goodness—that 
may be called supra-social. On any one of the 
other tlieories it is possible to cut the knot, 
whether by the frank .subjection of the individual 

1 ‘ Since the ffeneral and the particular wiil are identical, 
right and duty coincide. Bv virtue of the ethical fabric man 
ha« rights so far os he has duticM and duties so far as he has 
rights ’ (Hegel, Philosophy of Right, § 155). 


to the state, or of the State to the individual, or 
by a distinction between tlie temporal and the 
spiritual whereby the spiritual is assigned to con¬ 
science and religion, the temporal to civil law. 
But on a theory like the present, which sees in all 
rights, civic or other, the conditions of a spiritual 
perfection, no such resource is available. Such a 
solution must end either in irreconcilable antagon¬ 
ism or in a new form of suhiection of conscience 
and religion to the State founiied on some arbitrary 
or speculative consideration of superior right.* For 
the fuller discussion of the riglits of conscience 
and the age-long controversy between (fliurch 
and State see artt. Emancipation, Con.sciknce, 
(UlURCH. But two points here call for mention as 
further implied in the conclusions of this one. (1) 
With regard to the rights of ct)nscience, we must 
he prepared to insist that no solution is possible 
whitdi fails to recognize from the point of view of 
the individual tlie cImIiu of the modern State to be 
the trustee, not oiily of law and order in the 
ordinary sense, but al.su of all that man has already 
willed <jf the good wdtliin its o\vn borders and 
thciewith of the conditions under which both 
individuals and Cliurclies can realize their aims. 
On tlie otlicr hand, it is equally essential for the 
State to realize its own profound interest in the 
inqirovenient of the system of rights already 
established so as to make it a fuller expression of 
the per.sonality of its members, and particularly 
its interest in the wddest possible extension of a 
liberty of thought and speech and action as the 
primary condition of the development of the best 
in its members. 

‘What policy,’aski Spinoza, ‘more Bclf-destructive can any 
nation follow than to regard as public eiHMniea men who have 
oomiiutled no (triine or wickedness save that of freely exercising 
their intelligence?’2 

(2) From tlie side more particularly of religion 
and the Ohnrcli, we have to note tliat theory 
here only justifies what as an actual fact has 
taken place in the transference to State and 
municipality of functions that previously belonged 
to the Church, and that this fact contains the 
promise of reconciliation. For may it not be 
asked whether the claim of tlie modern State to 
interest itself in the active jiroinotion of the good 
life through education and the encouragement of 
activities and institutions that have the spiritual 
welfare of its nieiiihers at heart, is not one of the 
most valuable fruits of the awakening of conscience 
and religion in recent times? And, if this is so, 
wliother there is not a certain perversity in the 
view that the recognition of State and Cnurch as 
engaged in a coninion enterprise of redemption is a 
source of rivalry and conflict rather than of sym¬ 
pathy and friendship ? A more reasonable view 
surely is that it has removed the ground for 
antagonism of aims and laid the basis of a more 
fruitful co-operation. In view of tliis change 
there is doubtless all the more pressing need for 
agreement as to the particular nature of the 
services which each can best perform, and much 
reiuain.s here for the statesmanship of the future, 
particularly in the spheres of education and cliari- 
table administration. But agreement will be 
helped and not hindered by a tlieory such a.s the 
aliove which interprets the rivali*y as one, not for 
the possession of aostract rights, but for op[K)rtuni- 
ties of service in a common cause. As in any other 
attempt at the assignment of spheres of co-opera¬ 
tion in the achievement of a corporate end, the 
chief condition of success is good will, tlie desire 
to see the Kingdom of Riglit extended in the way 
and by the agency best fitted to tliat end. 

1 See negel’s claim for tho State against Moralitdt on the one 
hand and religion on tbo otlier (§ 270, note). 

2 Tractatns Theologico-J^olitictis, ch. xx., the first and still 
perhaps the best philosophical statement of this interest. 
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2 . The rights of nations.—We have aheady seen 
how the idea of the ‘ right of nations was 
by Grotius and his successors as ^ challenge to 
th^e barbarities of the Thirty Years ^\ar. In the 
centuries which followed its wide acceptance my 
be said to have been the greatest triumph of civili- 

zation since the establishment of the gcneial idea 

of law in the Roman WvirUl. But the term itself, 
alone' with the phrase ‘international law, in- 
vented by Bentham, was in reality a misnomer, 
not only in the sense already noticed (that it was 
a mistranslation of the Roman ius gentium), but in 
the sense that it referred primarily to societies as 


of the principle. On the contrary, the only fear of 
failure to solve them comes from the side of the 
denial or half-hearted acceptance of it. With 
reference to the first of them, admixture of popula¬ 
tion is undoubtedly an obstacle to any complete 
adoption of the principle of nationality as the basis 
of the State of the future. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that, powerful as is the case for the nation- 
Siate, there is no reason to hold, apart from obsolete 
theories of natural right, that nationality is the 
only ground of citizenship. The cases of France, 
(iicat Britain, and Canada, to go no farther, are 
.sufheient to sliow not only that it is jmssible to 
leave large room for national ideals under a sover- 


V...VW----- - i IpoVP IllTfrp room tor national locals unuui a nuvoi- 

poJitioal units and not to nations in the niodein leave lar^e root 

r.ira ? “S ss, i: 

the trustee of the corulitions under which indivul- holds in solut on. _ r^^nUnnod 


the trustee of the conditions under wJiicii indivui- 
uals and subordinate societies are free to excicise 


Tiie other difliculties which we have mentioned 


right, may be said to have only set its seal to tliii 
advance. But the question does not end there. 
Since the rise in the second part of the I9tli cent 
of the idea of nationality, in the strict sense of the 
word, a new problem has emerged and in recent 
years has become acute. G’ran ted that States are 
personalities in the .sense exjilained and share the 
rigiits of personality, many of them may be said to 
be multiple personalities, inasmuch as they include 
a variety of groups whose members are united by 
the deeper ties or community of blood, language 
and literature, religion and historical tradition.^ 
When these suppressed personalities rise to con- 


which the gain of one w’as the Joss of another, that 
fchev were hound to bring the State into conflict 
with the idea of nationality, when this should rise 
to consciousness, as they were bound to bring it 
into conflict with other forms of individuality. 
The conflict is reconciled in the case of the latter 
when this assumption is seen to be false, and the 
function of the State is conceived of as the develop¬ 
ment in its parts of a personality in its members, 
which adds to its inherent life and strength. It 
only remains to apply the same principle to nation¬ 
alities. Nations not less than individuals are the 


sciousness of themselves, does not the claim, it children of the State. It is under its wing that 
may be asked, to be the guardian of a particular they grow up and reach maturity. Whatever the 
form of civilization entitle them to that political 'ndependence they claim when they reach majority, 
independence which alone enables them to realize ,t is with the parent State that an alliance is most 
their own particular destiny ? natural and is most likely to result in some new 

‘What form of human life,’asks J.C. Bluntachli, a‘could have '‘orm of political union, which shall at once protect 
nation"" “ ‘ ‘ aKainst a^rgression from other nationalities 

What guarantee, we may add, of purposeM ex- «P«n out means of contact with them to the 
istence can there be short of a self-chosen politi- of the organic unity of mankind ‘ 

cal constitution corresponding to its own peculiar standpoint tliere is no more inherent 

genius? Otiicr things being equal, it would seem 'l>rac«>ty in recognizing the political majority ot 
that a nation-state will be stronger and happier, t recognizing the civil majority of 

not only, as Lawrence puts it,« than a State pdiyiduaU. True there can be no conventional 
which is not a nation, but than a nation which is "“"o.i-ity of nations and it will always 

not a State. And, if ^r strength and happiness we b® ^bllicult to assign one. In the past the question 
substitute, in accordance with our principle, the left to be decided by ‘ the 

test of contribution to human good, tne plea would -*^‘^*^**^®*^t of God —in other words, by war. But 
appear to be indisputable, and we are face to face precedents have made us fainibar with all 

with the problem of rights in its most recent and V l?®rsonaIity in communities,-' and it may 

acute form. No detailed discussion of so large a ^ development of interna- 

question is here pos.sible ; it must be sufficient to law and the diminishing risk of experiments 

notice one or two of the chief difliculties in the ^ self-government, other tests than that of the 
recognition of tlie rights of nations, and to indicate discoverable. Here, too, it should 

the line of solution that is most in harmony with disputable theory, there 

our theory. reason to deny the possibility of circumstances 

Not only do language and nationality in them- f-^ising under which the claim of nationality may 
selves, apart from territorial unity, appear to be a ^ general interests of human- 

principle far too shifting to afford the coherence ^y, on which it is itself in the last instance founded, 

necessary to constitute a corporate per.sonaIity . such a case the readiness of a nation to recog- 

but in themselves they fail to give any guarantee “'^® exercise the required degree 

of the political capacity necessary to give effect to patience and self-control would itself he the 
it. Even if territorial unity and a true political independence, 

sense exist in a subject nation, there remains the T'®®® circumstances change, 

difficulty that its history and ideals may be such , Under the same supposition, finally, the fear of 
as to provide no guarantee that, in case of its nangerto the parent State from the grant of indepen- 
ohtaining political independence, it will continue nence would largely disappear. Even as things are, 
to contribute to the strength of the State from ^epay far too little regard to the power of ties other 
which it has been separated. While constituting force, and of the additional aflection between 

the most serious problem that the statesmanship ?ecplc8 likely to be born of a franker confidence 

of tlie future has to face, these difficulties seem to ^ ®“® another’s loyalty to the elementary con- 


ofl'er no insurmountable obstacle to the application 

1 S(*e art. Nationality. 

2 IVifi Theory of the State, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1886, p. 03. 

2 The Principlee of International Law*, p. 66 n. 


I See C. Deliele Burns, The Morality of Nations, ch. iv., ‘The 
Itate and Nationality.’ 

2See Lawrence, § 37, ‘The kinds of fully sovereign interna* 
tional persons,’ and the following sections. 
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ditions of human good, to guarantee the desire 
for the niaiutenance of some form of political 
union. 

It is considerations such as these that provide a 
solid basis for the hone that, just as the horrors of 
the Thirty Years’ War prepared the way for the 
general acceptance of Grotius’s idea of interna¬ 
tional right in the old sense of the word, so the 
horrors of the Great War may result in the general 
recognition of it in the new sense. Given such a 
recognition, it will be impossible to stop short of 
the attempt to provide the necessary sanctions to 
the new order, and so, in the words of a great 
statesman of the time, ‘ to translate the idea of 
public right from abstract into concrete terms’ by 
substituting ‘ for force, for the clash of conflicting 
ambitions, for groupings and alliances and a pre¬ 
carious equipoise, a real European partnership 
based on the recognition of equal rights established 
and enforced by a common will.’ ^ 

Litkraturk.— No exhaustive list of books could be attempted. 
The following may be consulted : 

i. LE(ial view of RIOIITS.—T. E. Holland, EUmenist o/ 
Juriitpnuieuce^\ London, 11)00 ; J. Lorimer, Institvf^’g of Laiv^, 
Etlinburv;h, 1S80 ; F. Pollock, Esmyt in Jurisjitudencs and 
Ethics, Ix)ndon, 1882. 

ii. History of ths idea and tbeuhies of rights,— 


Hobbes, Leviathan, London, 1661; Spinoza, Tractatus Theo- 
lotjico-Politicus, Amsterdam, 1670, tr. U. Wallis'-^, London, 1868; 
Grotius, de lure Belli et Pads, Amsterdam, 1621, tr. W. Whe- 
well, 3 vols., Cambridge, 1863; Locke, Two Treatises qf 
Government, Ijondon, 1690, bk. ii., ‘Of Civil Government'; 
Rousseau, Du Contrat social, Amsterdam, 1762, tr. J. Tozer^, 
London, 1902 ; Bentham, Works, 11 vols., ed. J. Bowring, 
Edinburgh, 1838-43, passim (see references above). 

iii. MttnhiiN theory.—K ant, Die Metajihysik der Sitten, i., 

‘ Meta^iysische Anfangsgrunde der Rechtslehre,’ Kbnigsberg, 
1797 ; Fichte, Grundlage des Eaturrechts, 2 pts., Jena, 1796-97, 
tr. A. E. Kroeger, London. 18S9 ; Hegel, Grundtinien d 4 r 
Philosophie des Rechts, Berlin, Ib/O. tr. S. W. Dyde, Ixjndon, 
1896; T. H. Green, Lectures on the Principles of Political 
Obligation, London, 1895, also in Works!>, do. 1896, li. 834-563 ; 
D. G. Ritchie, Natural Rights, do. ]h95; W. Wallace, 
Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics, Oxiord, 
1398, ‘Natural Rights’; B. Bosanquet, The Philosophical 
Theory of the Staled, London, 1910; J. N. Figgis, FromGerson 
to Grotius, Cambridge, 1907 ; T. J. Lawrence, The Principles 
of International Laiv^, London, 19J0; C. Uelisle Burns, Ths 
Morality of Rations, do 1915 ; An Intrnd. to the Study of Inter- 
national Relations, by various authors, do. 1916 ; art. Nationau- 

J. II. Muirhkad. 

RIGHT AND LEFT.—8ee Cikcumambula- 
TioN, vol. iii. p. 658; SuN, MooN, AND Stars 
(I ntrodiictorjq. 

RIGHT AND WRONG.—See Ethics and 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 777. 

Buddhist (E. J. Thomas), p. 778. 

Christian — 

Old Testament (A. R. Gordon), p. 780. 

Christ’s teaching (W. C. Allen), p. 784. 

St. Paul’s teaching^ (J. Denney), p. 786. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Babylonian).—In a new 
study, such as that of Assyriology, in which the 
meanings of the words have to be determined, 
there is naturally a certain amount of doubt as to 
their precise force ; and it may even be that words 
which the Assyro-Babylonians would have regarded 
as of the utmost importance remain unrecorded in 
our lexicons, because they have not been found in 
the inscriptions, do not occur often enough, or 
have been incorrectly transcribed. 

1. The words generally rendered ‘righteous¬ 
ness.’—These are kittu (kSttu) and viUaru {niSSaru), 
‘righteousness’ and ‘justice,’ which are, in a 
measure, interchangeable terms, the former being 
from kdnu, * to be iirm, fixed,’ and the latter from 
i&eru, ‘ to be straight, right,’ the Heb. ydshar, the 
root of such names as dasher (2 8 P®), Jesher 
(1 Ch 2'®), ‘uprightness,’ etc. Both kettti and 
mUaru are ccminon attributes of gods and men, 
the deities more especially connected with the idea 
being Samas, the sun-god (who, as his light pene¬ 
trates everywhere, was regarded as knowing best 
all that tooK nlacc on the eartli, and who became 
the impartial judge of men), and Rammanu 
(Rimmon) or Addu, in Assyrian Adad (Hadad), 
the storm-god, whoso air, pervading all things, 
had the same property, and perhaps to a more 
satisfactory degree. 

2 . What the Babylonians understood by right¬ 
eousness.—One of the most interesting, though 
probably not one of the most important, inscrip¬ 
tions dealing with this question is that formerly 
called ‘Warnings to Kings against Injustice.’ 
This inscription, which is published in WAI iv.* 
pi. 48 [55], shows what righteousness on the part 
of the ruler was expected to be. He was to favour 
justice and to be well-dispo.sed towards his people, 
his princes, and the intelligent ones of his land. 

1 Henry Asquith, Speech in the House of Commons, 20th Dec. 
1917. 


Christian theology (A. F. Simpson), p. 790. 

Egyptian (A. M. Blackman), p. 792. 

Greek and Roman (F. Shorey), p. 800. 

Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 805. 

Jewish (J. Abelson), p. 807. 

Muhammadan (B. Carra de Vaux), p. 810. 

He was not to favour roguery. \V^hen the king 
was favourable to the work of Ea (the god of 
wisdom), the great god would set him in the Know¬ 
ledge and understanding of righteousness {&itultu 
u Uidat mUari). If ho rejected the 8ij)parite, and 
decided in favour of a stranger, Samas (patron-god 
of Sinpar), judge of heaven and earth, would set 
up a foreign law in his country, and princes (coun¬ 
sellors) and judges who did not decide against the 
law. 

Much in this inscription is still obscure, mainly on account 
of the damago which it has sustained ; but it seems that, among 
the Babylonians, as with the Hebrews, failure to fulfil the 
righteous re<|uueinent8 of the deity might, and sometimes did, 
entail that the rule of the land fell into the hands of foreigners, 
noteworthy example being the rule of ‘the dynasty of 

Ion,’to which IJammurahi belonged. This great king, as 
is now well known, collected and greatly improved (to all 
appearance) the laws of Babylonia, and he calls himself, in the 
concluding paragraphs of the great stele on which his laws are 
inscrihe-l, the ‘king of righteousness* {sar mUarim), Minor 
rulers, and even states, could come under the displeasure of the 
deity on account of unrighteous aets. 

The importance of righteousness in the State, 
aturally in the remote ages of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian empires, when good government was 
less common than now, corruption and injustice 
were often rife, and it was needful, in cases where 
the angered populace might get the upper hand, 
for the king and all others in authority to have at 
least a reputation for righteousness, justice, and 
all the virtues which might at the time be regarded 
as connected therewith. This, with the Assyro- 
Babylonian ideal of their gods, caused the people 
to attach great importance not only to justice in 
the legal sense of tne word, but also to everything 
that made the person of the king sacred in their 
eyes—uprightness, integrity, love for his people, 
and fair and benign conduct with regard to them. 
Divine beings, in the minds of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, were perfect in righteousness by 
nature, and (with tne exception, perhaps, of 
Nergal, the god of war, plague, and disease, and 
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others similar) prolj/ihly could not do anything 
which mi^ht be regarded as unrigliteoua, though 
capable of acts of which the rigliteousness could 
not be understood. Wliatever tliey did, they were 
just in all their dealings, and the king generally 
sliared, though in a smaller degree, this immunity 
from unrighteousness. Indeed, it is jjrobable that 
the dedication of the earlier liahylonian kings was 
due to the reputation which they had for righteous¬ 
ness rather than to any divine nature that they 
might have inherited independently thereof. 

4 . Gods of righteousness.—As has already been 
noted (above, § 1 ), the gods of rigliteousness and 
justice in the higliest sense were Samas, the sun- 
god, and Hadad. The two children and constant 
attendants of Samas were Kfittu and Mtsaru, 
perhaps best translated here ‘ Truth ’ and ‘ Right¬ 
eousness.’ Another form of the sun-god was 
d’ammuz, the Sumerian Dumu-zi, for Dumu-zida, 
‘the righteous son,’ or the like—a name which 
may be connected with the legend that he passed 
the summer months of his year on earth with his 
spouse Istar and the remainder in the under world 
with Eres-ki-gal (Persc'phone), righteous in the 
fultilment of what the Semites of old must have 
regarded as at least an irksome obligation. It 
was probably this that appealed to the women 
who lamented for him, whether Hebrews (Kzk 8 ^^) 
or Babylonians. 

5 . Righteous kings.—One of the earliest kings 
renowned for his righteousness seems to have been 
Sargon (Sarru-k^n) of Agade. It is this ruler who 
is apparently intended in IVA/ ii. pi. 48, 1 . 40ab, 
whore the archaic sign for ‘ king,’ written twice, 
one over the other, and glossed Dadrum, is ex¬ 
plained as ^arru-khi^ Sar k^fti, dabib kUti^ dabih 
damqdtiy ‘Sargon, king of righteou 8 nes.s (justice), 
speaker of rigliteousness (justice), speaker of good.’ 
Eight hundred years later (c. 2000 B.c.) ruled 
Hammurabi, and fourth in descent from him came 
Ammi-§aduga (Ammi-sadu<ja), wliose name is trans¬ 
lated, in the explanatory list of royal names, as 
Kimtu^ kHtW'', ‘ the righteous family,’ or the like 
(the Babylonians did not recognize tiie name of 
the Arab god ‘Amm in the element ammi). In 
A.ssyria one of the kings claiming the virtue of 
righteousness was SeniuKdierib, and his grandson, 
Assur-bani-Apli, ‘the great and noble Asnapper,’ 
it may be noted, calls himself iar rnUari, raiin 
kStti, ‘the king of righteousness,’ ‘the lover of 
uprightness,’ or the like. 

6 . Other references showing the estimation in 
which righteousness was held.—Among these are 
the final words of the record of Bcl-nadin-Apli: ^ 
Limutta z^r-ma kHta raam, ‘ Hate evil and love 
right (or righteousness)’; such names as Nahh- 
kGttu - uijnr, ‘ Nebo, protect rigliteousness (or 
justice)’; Itti Snline u ktni kasap-Su ilnqqi^ ‘He 
will receive bis money from the honourable and 
the righteous.’^ ‘'I’lie star of justice and right¬ 
eousness ’ {kakkah kHtu u meSdr) seems to have 
been the slow-moving planet Saturn Sag-tiS)^ 
identified, seemingly, with the sun, and called, in 
Sumerian, inul Gi-qi (for Gin-qin) —a reduplication 
capable, apparently, of being translated ny kdnu 
and S^eru (see § l), and illustrating, therefore, the 
likeness in meaning which kHtu and rnUami to all 
appearan(:(; have. 

Literaturk.—W. Mviss-Arnolt, A Concise Diet, of the Assf/r. 
Language, Berlin, 1906, s.vw. X. G. PINCHE.S. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Buddhist).—There are 
several words in the Buddhist writings which 
coincide more or less coinpletelv with the idea of 
righteousness; but the principles in which they 
are embedded are so fundamentally distinct from 

1 H. V. llilprerht, AssyHaca, Boston, 1894, p. 18 f., 1. 24. 

a P. Haupt, Akkad, undsumer. Keitschri/tUxte, Leipzig, 1882, 
p. 66, 11. 24-26, tr. from the Sumerian. 


the Jewish and Christian background of Western 
ethics and religion that a mere comparison of terms 
wouhi do little to eliicitlate the signiticance of 
righteousness in the Buddhist system. The term 
‘righteousness’ {StKatoavprj), as descriptive of con¬ 
duct in human relations, coincides with morality. 
For this purely ethical sense see art. ETHICS 
(Buddhist). The term is generally used, however, 
with a religious implication. In Cdiristian thought 
it is the notion, not of ideal human inter-relations, 
but of the conformity of the individual to a divine 
standard. God as absolute moral perfection is the 
ideal of righteousness. 

‘The NT presents the idea of righteousness mainly in two 
ways : (1) as a quality of God’s nature and action, and (2) as the 
character which God requires of man.'i 

Buddhism differs from this in two ways; ( 1 ) it 
recognizes no God in the sense of an ultimate 
reality of ontology or morals; ( 2 ) it makes salva¬ 
tion consist not in the attainment of a moral ideal, 
but in escape from existence. The rejection of 
works in both systems is merely a superlicial 
resemblance. Christianity rejects works becau.se 
of the inability of unaided human effort to reach 
the standard of ideal goodness. Hence the need 
of justification, the bringing of the individual into 
a state of rightoousne.ss by a higher agency. 
Buddliism rejects them because no amount of 
merit attained by good works will lead to the 
goal. 

But in the conception of rightejousness as a law 
of the universe, a divine standard to wliich all 
beings should conform, there is a close parallel in 
the Buddhistic teaching as to karma. 

‘In the org-anic universe, right and wrong, and those conse- 
t^uences of actions which we call Justice, retribution, comperma- 
tion, are as truly and inevitaVily a part of the eternal natural or 
cosmic order as the How of a river, the process of the seasons.' ^ 

The ideal of the Christian consists in attaining 
the character required by God and thus winning 
‘ the chief end of man ’—the being made ‘ perfectly 
blessed in the full enjoying of (lod to all eternity.’ 
Buddhism is quite as definite in teaching that the 
order of the universe is such that wrong-doing 
leads to punishment and right-doing to reward. 
Good actions done according to this conception are 
as much a form of righteousness as when done 
according to the will of God. Such teaching, 
however, so far os it exi.sts in Buddhism, is 
intended merely for the unconverted man. The 
universe is not of such a nature as to make future 
existence, with even the highest rewards that it 
can ofl’er, a desirable goal. A much mure promi¬ 
nent fact is the existence of pain, and this to the 
Buddhist is a truth of such significance that, wlien 
it is realized, it inevitably results in renunciation 
of the world—not of this world as contrasted with 
heaven, hut of any form of existemre in the uni¬ 
verse. Moral actions then cease to have the mean¬ 
ing that they had for the unconverted man. He 
wlio has renounced the world no longer makes 
conformity t-o the law of the universe his end. 
He seeks to cut himself off from it absolutely. He 
has another ideal of attainment, whicli is tne true 
Buddhist ideal of righteousness—the state of the 
saint, or nrhat, who has become independent of 
tlie universe and free fiom any desire for it. This 
is the ideal of the Hinayana schools, and it will be 
necessary to discuss the later MaliAyAnist develop¬ 
ments separately. 

I. The Hinayana ideal.—It is not in particular 
terms that we find righteousness expressed in the 
Buddhist writings. The term ‘righteousness* is 
often used in translations, where the force is purely 
ethical. We are told of the virtuous king who 
ruled ‘ in righteousness ’ {dhainmtna), but nothing 
more is meant than that he ruled according to his 

1 G. B. Stevens, in HDB iv. 284'’, s.v. ‘ Righteousness In NT.' 

3 O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 118. 
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dhamma —the principles of morals that he professed 
to follow. ^ He is also called dhammikay ‘ rij^hteous,’ 
in the same sense. Similar terms are dhaimnaUhay 
sllavaty ‘ virtuous,’ ‘ obeying the commandments ’ 
{slla)y and charanay ‘righteousness,’ also trans¬ 
lated more exactly as ‘ conduct.’ The bles.sing8 of 
the virtuous man are that he becomes wealthy, 
famous, has self-confidence in any assembly, dies 
without bewilderment, and is renorn in heaven.^ 
All this is part of the popular teaching to the 
laitv, to those who have not grasped the first truth 
of huddhisrn. Hub, except in the high ethical 
level of the teaching due to the founder, there is 
nothing distinctively llnddhistic in it- 

The liuddhist ideal of righteousness is the ideal 
aimed at by the monk, the man who has realized 
at least tlie first Truth, the existence of pain. 'I’o 
realize the other three Truths involves a course of 
training, whereby he attains to the perfect state 
of the saint, lie aims no longer at meritorious 
actions, but at developing in his character the 
qualities that lead to salvation and abandoning 
tliose that hinder it. The latter are seen most 
clearly in the list of the ten fetters {sarnyojana).^ 
Not merely must vicious acts be avoided, but 
sensuality itself {kCinia)y ill-will {patigha)y pride 
{'nidn(L)y and arrogancte {xiddharhchu) must be 
uprooted. And so among the positive <pialities 
to be acquired we find friendliness, compassion, 
sympathy, equanimity. Here is a process which, 
if carried out, w’ould lead to righteousness in the 
sense of the attainment of moral jicrfection, but it 
is nob the final goal. These qualities are import¬ 
ant because they lead to it—i.e., to absolute cutting 
off from existence and craving for existence in the 
world of birth and death. Hesidos the desire for 
existence liere or in the semsual lieavens there are 
other fetters which must be destroyed—tlesire even 
for all supersensual existence {ntpardgciy arujm- 
rCiga)y belief in the eflicacy of good w^orks and 
ceremonies, as w'ell as the intellectual errors, belief 
in a permanent self, doubt, and, last of all, as the 
ultimate fetter, ignorance. So, too, the chief 
positive quality to he attained is knowledge— 
Knowledge, not of an ideally pure being, but of the 
true nature of compound tilings, that they are 
painful, impermanent, and soulless; and the truth 
of their soullessness [anattatd) is the Buddhist 
way of asserting that there is no higher reality 
behind them. 

Earlier than these schematized lists of the 
fetters, or bonds (nimrcina, dvnrana),* is the 
picture of the monk given in the Sutta Nipdta. 
Intent on the extinction of craving, he wanders 
alone like a rhinoceros (35), free from allection for 
wdfe and children, without even a companion, 
unless he finds one who keeps the Dhamma (46). 
He practises absolute continence {brahviachariya)y 
avoids all theories and disputations (780), abaimons 
doubt and heresies, aims at purity {visuddhi) —not 
at mere nioial purity, but, as the other terms 
show, at being independent {anupayay anissdya) 
and undefiled {anupalitta)\>y contact with mundane 
things—and he is purified by knowledge or wisdom 
{pah mi y 184). 

2 . Mahayana developments.—The chief ethical 
change in Mahayana was due to the growth of the 
view that it is possible to attain, besides the know¬ 
ledge of the Patli, also the omniscience of a Buddha. 
Every one is potentially a Buddha, and by the 
thought of enlightenment {chittotpada) he may 
begin to become one by passing through number¬ 
less existences in wdiich his aim is not merely 
to become a Buddha in order to teach, but also to 

1 Jdtakay 61. * Digha NikAya, iii. 280. 

*See T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhi/rrn: its History and 
Literature (American Lectures), New York, 1896, pp. 142-150. 

* Digha liikayay iii. 216, 234, 264 ; Dharmasatfigrahay cxv., 
Ixvii. 


acquire merit, which may be transferred to others. 
He is then a bodhisattva {q.v.)y and is thus 
described : 

‘ He has for numherless noons practised the good conduct of 
well done kanna, alms, morality, piitience, fortitude, medita¬ 
tion, wisdom, resource, learning, conduct, vows, and penance ; 
he is endowed with great friendliness, compassion, and sym¬ 
pathy ; in his mind has arisen equanimity, and he strives for 
the weal and happiness of all beings.’ i 

I’liis, altliougli it rointruduces the doctrine of 
works, at least as a temporary resource, is a much 
fuller and loftier conception than that which 
makes the jiractieo of friendliness and compassion 
merely a means to one’s own release. But the 
practical result was not to make this the ideal for 
all. It opened at the same time an attractive way 
for the ordinary man to ol»tain happiness, not by 
ellort of his own, but in reliance on the bodhisattoaSy 
who have accumulated merit for his hcnelit. Re¬ 
birth in Sukhavati (‘ the Happy Land,’ the heaven 
of the Buddha Amitabha) is the reward of those 
who call iijH)n the name of Avalokitesvara (see 
art. Blkst, Abode ok ruE [Buddhist]). 

The prayer of a bodhisattva in the Bodhicharyd- 
vatdray^ x., is: 

* May all those in every quarter, who are afflicted with pain 
of l>ody and mind, win tlirough my merits oceans of delight 
and happiness. Throughout worldly existence may loss of 
happiness tiever bo theirs. ... In whatever hells there are in 
the world-regions may there be the bodies of beings rejoicing 
in the happiness and delights of Sukhavati. those who suffer in 
the cold hells obtaining heat, and those pained with heat becom¬ 
ing cool.’ 

This is the ideal of self-sacrifice aimed at by a 
bodhisattvay but the centre of the teaching comes 
to be devotion to such saviours of men. They 
become more and more raised above the level of 
common human l>eings, till they are even identified 
with the popular gods of Hinduism,* and are \vor- 
shipjied witli gratitinle and adoration as great 
beings, through whose merits all may reach 
Sukhavati. 

‘Those beings become happy in the world who keep in their 
minds the name of Avalokitesvara. They become released from 
old age, death, sickness, sorrow, lamentation, pain, dejection. 
They sufTer not the extreme pain of saihsara. Robed in pure 
white, like royal swans flying with the speed of the wind, they 
go to the region of Sukhavati to hear face to face the Doctrine 
of the Buddha AmiUbha. And having heard the Doctrine, the 
pain of saihsara no longer torments their bodies ; nor does old 
age and death with lust, hate, and delusion, nor the pain of 
hunger and thirst torment them. . . . They abide in that 
region os long as the Ann promise of AvalokiLe^vara is not ful¬ 
filled to release all beings from all pains, as long as they are not 
set in the highest perfect enlightenment.’* 

The latent antinomiani.sm goes on increasing. 
In the larger ISukhdvatlvyuha rebirth in Sukhavatl 
is ensured by ten times repeating the name of that 
country, but those who have committed the five 
sins that bring retribution in tliis life, or who 
have obstructed or abused the Hood Doctrine, are 
excluded. In the smaller Sukhdvatlvyuhay how¬ 
ever, we are told : 

• Beings are not born in that Buddha country of the Tathilgata 
Amiti^iyus as a reward and result, of good works performed in 
this present life,’ hut all shall attain it who ‘ shall hear the name 
of the blessed Ainitayus, the 'faihagata, and having heard it, 
shall keep it in mind, and with thoughts undisturbed shall keep 
it in mind for one, two, three, four, live, six, or seven nights.’® 

The iileal of the arhaty though it sutlered from 
the abuses common to all organized forms of asceti¬ 
cism, did maintain for long a noble ethical standard. 
In the legends of the Buddha given by the com¬ 
mentaries on the Dhammapada and Jdtaka we 
lind a series of examples, v/liich, if they are with¬ 
out historical basis, are all the more important in 

1 Lalita Vistara, Calcutta, 1877, vii. 128. 

2 Petrograd, 1894, tr. L. D. Barnett as The Path of Lighty 
London, 1909. 

8 In the Kdraxidavyuha, p. ‘22 (Calcutta, 1878), Avaloklte^vara 
is said to take the form of different gods, Maheiivara (Siva), 
N&ra^'apa (Vi^iju), etc., in order to teach the Doctrine to the 
worshipjicrs of these doilies. 

4 Karaxi.4avyiUia, p. 21. 

® SHE xlix. [18941 pt. ii. p. 09. 
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showing how the Buddhist church interpreted the 
ideal o? its founder. IMiere is the story of the 
monk abandoned by his fellows be<‘ause of his 
loathsome illness, but visited by Buddha, who 
heated water, washed and dressed him, in order 
that by caring for liis body he might tit his mind 
for instruction ; of the weaver’s daughter for 
whose sake the Master made a journey of thirty 
leagues, so that she should not die without en- 
liglitenrnent ; of the poor man whose one cake 
liuddha accepted before the hospitality of the 
whole city. 

The Mahayana develo])rnents were not an explicit 
contradiction of tlie Hinavana teaching. The 
arhat ideal was recognized, but disparaged as 
l>eing merely a temporary stage to be succeeded 
by the ideal of becoming a Buddha, the perfect 
enlightenment of whom, indeed, includes the 
enlightenment of the arhat. But the chan 
destroyed the older ideal, so far as it opened a 
way to happiness through the merits of others. 
The concei)tion of merit is also unethical. The 
bodhisaitvas do not give aid to becoming good, but 
confer upon others the enjoyment of the results of 
goodness. Merit is an external source of good, 
the accumulation of the benelicent re.sult of so 
much good action, which can be imputed to others 
who have not, and are not rc(juired to have, the 
moral ability to perform it themselves. 

Literatcrk. — The main sources are Ki'en throuffhout. 
Modern studies on the subject are ; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Origin and Growth of RcJigion as illustrated by Indian 
Buddhism (Hh), liOndon, ihSl, pp. ‘.i05-214; H. Kern, 
Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme in Indie, Haarlem, 18S2-84, 
vol. i. bk. ii. ch. 4 (unsympatiietic and based on inadequate 
material), French tr., 2 vols. I’aris, 1901 ; C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, liOndon, 1912, cli. v., ‘The Normas Moral 
Law’; P. Dahlke, Buddhist Essays, Erij^. tr., do. 1908, ch. 
viii.; N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, do. 1915, pt. i. ch. 4; L. 
do la ValUe Poussin, The Way to Nirvana, Cambridge, 1917. 

Edward J. Thomas. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (in the Old Testament). 
— I. Terms.—The technical term for ‘righteous¬ 
ness,* pi^, §^dr.k, or fern, ^•’ddkdh, is connected 
with the Arabic sidk, ‘ truth,’ ‘ sincerity,* ‘ firm¬ 
ness,’^ and denotes generally what is true, right, 
fitting, or conducive to the end in view. The 
corresponding adj. pny, §addik^ ‘righteous,’ is 
applied only to persons, except in Dt 4^, where the 
‘statutes and judgments ’ of God are de.scribed as 
^addikim. The denoni. vb. is used mainly in 
the forensic sense of being ‘ in the right,’ the 
Hiphil ‘justify,’ conveying the several 

ideas of declaring the just man in the right 
(Dt 25b 2 S 15* etc.), helping the innocent to the 
vindication of his cause (Is 50®), and bringing the 
sinner into right relations with God (Is 53^b 
Dn 12®). In AV yds/idr, ‘straight,’ ‘upright’ 

(‘be even or smooth’), is freouently trans¬ 
lated ‘ righteous,’ RV following this looser practice 
only in Nu 2.3^®. Nearly related terms are b9y’P, 
fnishpdt, originally in the sense of ‘custom,’ after¬ 
wards specifically of judgment or justice; O’pi?, 
tdmirn, ‘ spotless ’ (in the ceremonial sense), hence 
also ‘ perfect’ (from the moral point of view); 'p^, 
ndktf* innocent’; hd;, ndkh&^ht ‘straight,’ ‘honest,’ 
‘right ’; and J5, ken, ‘ firm,’ ‘ true,’ ‘just,’ ‘ fair.’ 

2. The consuetudinary conception of righteous¬ 
ness.—As among other ancient nations, in Lsrael 
righteousness is primarily interpreted in terms of 
* The word fidlf and its roj^nates are applied not merely to 
words and actions that are honest and true, but likewise to eyes 
that see clearly, ears that are quick to hear, lances that are 
trusty in battle, and even knots that hold firmly. From the 
last instance Skinner is disposed to find in the idea of hardness 
the point of transition to ‘ the hi^^her developments of the idea 
both in Arabic and in Hebrew ’ {IJ DB iv. 274). But the different 
shades of meaning can most easily be comprehended under the 
eneral notion of trustworthiness, or fitness to purpose. The 
ard knot and the strong, unerring lance are as true to their 
function in battle as the seeing eye and the hearing ear to their 

B lace in the bodily structure, or the honest man and his deeds to 
leir office in furthering the social welfare. 


social usage. The righteou.s man is he who 
adheres loyally to the moral and religious customs 
of his people, while the ‘ wicked ’ sets them at 
naught. Thus Abraham’s righteousness consists 
in a scrupulous regard for Jahweh and His com¬ 
mands (Gn 12“’^*), combined with signal manifesta¬ 
tions of that lavish generosity towards one’s 
kindred (13*^'’^-) and hospitality to passing strangers 
(18“^*) wliich have always been reckoned among 
the most .sacred obligations of the dutiful tribes¬ 
man. David also identities ‘righteousness’ with 
the magnanimity vvliieh he has shown towards 
Saul, in refusing to ‘ stretch forth his hand against 
the Jjord’s anointed,’ even when the Lord has 
‘delivered him into his hand’ (1 S 26‘'“). In both 
cases rigliteousness is perfectly consistent with 
prevarication or deceit (Gn 12'“^*) and deeds of 
liendhsli cruelty (2 S8^^- 12®^ towards the foreigner.^ 
On the other hand, the wicked do violence to the 
ju.st prerogatives of God and their follows (Gn 6® 
18*-^'^ ), working ‘ folly [i.e. godlessnessj in Israel ’ 
(Gn 34b Jos 7^*, Jg 2(J®* ‘2 S and staining 

their hands by deeds such as liave neither been 
‘ done nor seen from the day that the children of 
Israel came up out of the land of Egypt unto this 
day ’ (Jg 19®*^). 

As social life became more complex, it was 
needful that judges—‘ able men, such as fear God, 
men of truth, hating unjust gain ’ (Ex 18^^ [E])— 
should be appointed to determine the rightful 
cu.stoms and apply them to changing conditions. 
The decrees of these judges were in due 

course collected as a body of written ‘ judgments’ 
{mishpdttm) in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 20^®- 
23^®). At the same time righteou.8nes8 was 
invested with an increasingly forensic signilicance. 
The righteous man was no longer the loyal tribes¬ 
man, who held fast to the ways of his fathers, but 
the successful litigant, who won his case in court, 
and thus acquired the legal status of the ‘ inno¬ 
cent’ (Ex 2IF), or he who found approval at the 
bar of impartial human judgment (Gn 38®®,® 1 S 
24*7), Qj. pa.ssed the supreme test of Divine justice 
(Gn V ‘20^* etc.), or enjoyed a right standing before 
God through faith (15®). 

3. The prophetic ideal of rig^hteousness. —The 
8th cent. B.C. saw a violent breaking down of the 
old landmarks. Through the increase of wealth 
and luxury which followed in the wake of military 
success, rich and poor were parted by an ever- 
widening gB^f* Eorgetful of the Covenant, rich men 
used their wealth to ‘ trample the face ’ of the poor, 
refusing him an honest wa^e, ousting him from 
lield and home, and for the debt even of a pair of 
shoes selling him into slavery (Is 3*‘‘*' 5®*-, Am ‘2®*-, 
Mic 2®- ® 3^*7.)^ Xhe merchants in the market-place 
robbed him equally of the just return of his wages, 
‘making the epliah small, and the shekel great, 
and forging scales of deceit’ (Am 8®). Against 
such oppression in high nlaces there was neither 
security nor redress. The judges at the gates 
openly accepted bribes and perverted justice (Is 1®®, 
Am 6*®, Mic 3“), while religion itself was made a 
loak to cover wrong-doing and cruelty (Is 
Am ‘27'*). 

In tlie moral chaos that ensued Amos raised a 
stern call to righteousness. Jahweh had no desire 
for sacrifice or ott’erings. To Him the very pro¬ 
fusion of their gifts was but multiplied trans¬ 
gression (Ain 4^). Away then with the din of 
their songs and the strumming of viols ! ‘ But let 

ustice (mishpd^) roll down as waters, and righteous- 
1 It is interesting to observe that the more sensitive con¬ 
science of the Elohistic writer regards Abraham’s act of deceit 
as one of those deeds * that ought not to be done,’ bringing 
‘great sin’ upon Abimelech and his innocent people (Gn 209). 

‘ she is more in the right than I,’ the only 
instance where either vb. or adJ. is found in the fern., a woman 
not being considered a ‘ person ’ in the eyes of the law. 
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ness {fddkdh) as an evertiowing stream ’ ( 5 '^^). In 
this great statement of principle Amos has ad¬ 
vanced far beyond earlier conceptions of morality. 
With him righteousness is no mere body of 
customs, still less a legal status conferred by fall¬ 
ible authority ; it is the living essence of social 
ethics, embracing alike honesty in business—fair 
weights and balances, standard wages and prices 
—and impartial justice in the law-courts. It may 
be delined, in a word, as ‘the straight thing’ 
{n^khdljLdh)^ by which alone the nation can be 
saved (3*® Around this hard, cold imperative 

of duty Hosea throws a warmer atmosphere of 
emotion. As Jahwch has betrothed Israel to 
Himself ‘in righteousness, justice, love and com¬ 
passion ’ (Hos 2 “*), He expects them to be actuated 
by the same spirit towards one another. What 
He demands above all is love (ifn, hcatd, brotherly 
love and kindness), which is the fullilment of 
righteousness ( 6 “), the ripe fruit of rigliteonsness 
(10^’'*). In Isaiah’s keynote of holiness also justice 
is blended with mercy. The man holy in God’s 
sight must ‘put away the evil of his doings* from 
before His eyes, ‘ cease to do evil; learn to do 
well ’ (Is H^). If a judge or counscdlor, he must 
keep his hands clear of bribes—which lead men to 
‘justify the wicked,’ and deprive the innocent of 
their right standing in court (5‘^)—and not merely 
seek to judge honestly, but take an active, ener¬ 
getic part in furthering the cause of the widow and 
fatherless The propliet’s ideal for Zion is 

that of a ‘city of righteousness,’ whose king and 
princes exalt justice as the lodestar of government, 
and whose people dwell together in mutual con¬ 
fidence and security ( 1 ^^* 9^ 16® Micah 

holds before the rulers and judges of Israel the 
same pure standard of judgment (Mic 3M, and incul¬ 
cates on all men respect for the threefold principle 
of a righteous life—‘to do justice, and to delight 
in love, and to walk humbly with thy God’ ( 6 *). 
These notes are rei)eatcd in Jeremiah and later 
prophets. The good man is he who ‘ doeth justly, 
and seeketh truth ’ (Jer 6 ^), who ‘ thoroughly 
executoth judgment between a man and his neigh¬ 
bour, oppresseth not the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow, and sheddeth not innocent blood’ 
( 7 ®**), who ‘(hdivereth the spoiled out of the hand 
of the oppressor’ ( 2 H^ 22 ^), who ‘speaketh the 
truth with his neighbour, executeth wholesome 
udgment in t!ie gates,^ deviseth no evil in his 
leart against his neighbour, and loveth no false 
oath’ (Zee S’*"’'-), who ‘walketh with God in 
honesty and integrity, and turnoth many away from 
iniquity’ (Mai 2 '^). II Isaiah uses ‘judgment’ 
(mis/ipdt) as the virtual equivalent of religion in 
its practical aspect (Is 42^ "*). In Ezekiel’s more 
atomistic conception of righteousness there is a 
characteristic recrudescence of the ritual element; 
but the prophet lias a true feeling for justice and 
humanity as the test of righteousness with God. 
The righteous man, who ‘doeth judgment and 
righteousness,’ has not merely kept himself free 
from idolatry and uncleanness, but ‘ hath restored 
to the debtor his j)ledge, hath spoiled none by 
violence, hath given his bread to the hungry, and 
hath covered the naked with a garment; hath not 
given forth [w. his money] upon usury, neither 
hath taken any increase, hath withdrawn his hand 
from iniquity, hath executed true judgment be¬ 
tween man and man, hath walked in my statutes, 
and hath kei)t my judgments, to do truly . . . 
saith Jahweh’ (18®*®). And on the princes, who 
are to uphold the banner of righteousness in the 

1 This positive conception of judicial riffhteousness, which 
throws the stress on the vindication of the innocent but defence¬ 
less poor, acquires an increasing importance in the later litera¬ 
ture. Cf. Dt 2417 27n>, Jer 22l0f-, Ps 1018 828 etc. 

8 The simple force of this phrase has suffered from the intru¬ 
sion of a second in MT. 


better Jerusalem that is to come, tlie injunction is 
laid : ‘ Put away violence and spoil, and execute 
judgment and righteousness; lift ott' your exac¬ 
tions from my peoi)le, saith Jahweh. Ye shall 
have just scales, ami a just ephah, and a just bath. 
The epliah and the batli shall be of one measure,’ 
etc. (4b®*“).^ 

4 . Righteousness by the Law.—With Ezekiel 
we find prophecy pa.ssing into legalism. Hut the 
definite step in tins direction had already been 
taken when Deuteronomy was accepted as the 
camjn of faith and morals (621 B.C.). The book 
itself is steeped in the spirit of the gi cater prophets. 
Like them, it insists on justice, humanity, and 
love—especially towards the widow, the fatherless, 
and the stranger — as the vital expression of 
religion, whicli is identified with love to Jahweh 
( 6 ®). Hut, in exalting the duties of humanity into 
‘ commandments, statutes, and judgments, which 
Jahweh your God commanded to teach you’ 
(gi (jtc.), it shifts the emphasis from willing, 

cheerful pursuit of moral goodness to the pains¬ 
taking ell’ort to obey an external Law as the only 
ground of acceptance with God. The tendency 
towards nomi.stic righteousness received a still 
more powerful inii)Ctus from the Law of Holiness 
(Lv 19-26) and the full-blown Priestly legislation 
(P), in spite of the former code’s sympathy with the 
poor and needy, and its summing up of tlie whole 
Law in the Golden Rule, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself ’ (Lv 19^“* ®^). Life now beeame 
a rule, a yoke of obedience, w hich pressed ever more 
heavily on burdened consciences. The pathway to 
righteousness lay in the keeping of ‘all these com- 
imnuiinents ’ (Dt 6 '^® 24^^). To this end the study of 
the Law was enjoined as the first principle of 
success in life (Jos D). Kings were judged good 
or evil according to the measure in which they 
kept ‘the statutes and judgments’ of the Law 
(1 K 2 (Jh 7 ‘ 7 ff. etc.). And men claimed 

‘good’ at God’s hand for the ‘ good deeds’ which 
they had done in observing the Law themselves, 
and imposing it on others (Neli 6 '® 13^^- ®‘). 

This nomistic ideal of righteousness more and 
more pervades the literature of the age. The 
piety of the Psalms is, no doubt, strongly inllu- 
enced by the preaching of the prophets, 'riiiis the 
perfect man of tlio Psalmists ‘walketh uprightly, 
and worketh righteousness, and speaketh truth in 
his heart’ (Ps 15“), ‘hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart; hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, and 
hath not sw’orn deceitiulJy’ {24*}, ‘ keepeth his 
tongue from evil, and his lips from speaking guile ; 
departeth from evil, and doeth good ; seeketh 
j)eace, and pursueth it’ (34^^^-), ‘is gracious, and 
giveth * (37‘*), ‘disperseth, and giveth to the poor’ 
( 11 ‘ 2 ®),* Even so tlie thought is near at hand that 
only by such conduct can one become a guest in 
Jaliwen’s tent, and dwell in His holy hill (15*), 
secure the Divine hJessing of ‘ righteousness,’i.e. 
the right standing before Jahweh (24®), win many 
days of good (34*®), even ‘inherit the earth’ 
(37®* *^* ®®), and have his righteoirsness ‘endure for 
ever’( 112 ®). The nomistic ideal finds still clearer 
expression in Ps 1 , 19, 119, where the Law is cele¬ 
brated as the subject of the good man’s meditation 
by day and night, his joy and crown, the fountain 
of light and purity, peace, freedom, and delence 
against evil, and the standard of judgment in the 
end of the days. In Job, too, the perfect man 
‘ feareth God, and eschewetli evil’ (P*®), and 
rests his claim to appear before God, and be justi¬ 
fied, on the ground tliat he has refrained from all 
vanity, deceit, and idolatry, and been the constant 

1 With Ezekiel's demand for just scales and measures cl 
Lv 1938f-, Dt 2618-18, Pr 111 lOH 2 UiO. 23 . 

8 In the last citation there is a distinct approach to the 
Judaistio identification of righteousness with almsgiving (see 
art. Riohtiou 8N£88 [Jewish]). 
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friend and upiiolder of the stran^^er, the fatherless 
and the widow (3P^'). The same idea prevails in 
Proverbs, thou;j:h more ethical conceptions an 
frequent. Pi^diteousness is primarily intellectual 
‘ to know wisdom and instruction ; to discern the 
words of understandinpf; to receive instruction in 
wise dealin*^ [conduct], in justice, probity, ant 
equity’ (I*'’)- Tiie be;;innin^ of such knowledg 
is ‘ the fear of the Lore! ’ (P 9^*^), and this is learned 
tbrotijLjh obedience to the revelation of Wisdom 
the foster-child and dejmty of God (7“’^* 8 ^*^ ), whe 
rewards all those who love her with riches and 
honour, ‘yea, durable riches and rij^hteousness 
(here equivalent to prosperity, or good fortune, the 
result of a right standing before God), but the 
wicked with calamity, wliich sweeps over then 
like a whirlwind (l’^^'^- 

In books like the above righteousness is noi 
identical with sinlessness. Even the best men are 
guilty in God’s sight. If He were quick to mark 
iniquities, none could stand in His presence ; but 
with Him there is forgiveness, that He m.ay be 
feared (Pa 130*^-)- Thus Job can maintain his 
‘righteousness’ KP 13*® etc.) in spite of the 

fact that ‘ mortal man cannot be in the right 
before God ’ (4*’ 9^* 19'*^- etc.). In Proverbs, too, 

righteousness is used in the sense of general recti 
tilde. The righteous man is he who fears God and 
follows truth and uprightness, even though some 
measure of sinfulness may cling to him, while the 
wicked man desidses both God and wi.sdom. 
Ecclesiastes, on the other hand, seems to identify 
righteousness with the perfect keeping of the Law, 
though he warns his readers against being ‘right¬ 
eous overmuch,’ lest the spring of life be lost in 
the endeavour, for ‘ there is not a righteous man 
upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not ’ 
(Ec 7*** ^‘*). His ideal is the via media of moderate 
well-doing, which avoids extremes on either side 
( 0243121 . 97 ir. p qqjQ editor of the book, how¬ 

ever, insists on the full nomistic rule of life: 

‘ Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for this 
is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every hidden thing, 
whether it be good or wbether it be evil ’ (12*®**). 

5 . The righteousness of God. — Primitive 
morality is never merely human. Society includes 
gods as well as men, and the gods are conceived 
as the upholders of social order, the source and 
sanction of public justice. Thus righteou.sness 
rests fundamentally on the Divine character and 
will. This idea runs through the whole OT. 
Jahweh is the fountain-head alike of the rightful 
customs of His peojile and of the later ‘statutes 
and judgments’ imposed by the authority of 
judges and lawgivers. In interpreting the.se 
customs and statutes, the judge is His moiith- 
j)ie(;e (Ex 18*^"- [EJ, Dt 17®^*). The moral codes 
likewi.se are His ‘words,’ which refiect His char¬ 
acter and express His will (Ex 20*, Lv IS**^*, 
Dt 6 * 7'^*^* etc.). The prophetic expositions of 
righteousness are equally the oracles of Jahweh 
and spring from the righteousness wdiich is His by 
nature. Jahweh demands ‘ justice and righteous- 
ne.ss ’ because He is faithful and righteous (Is 5 ’, 
Zeph 3®), love because His righteousness 
is seasoned with love (Hos 2 ***^* ll***^- 14*^-), tender¬ 
ness and compas.sion because the devouring fire of 
His holiness is a 8 i)irit of redeeming grace as well 
as judgment (Is !*«*• 4»^* 6 «*-). The plummet by 
which Jahweh is to rebuild Jerusalem is a plum¬ 
met of righteou.sne.ss (H^ 28*^), and the line of 
peace and abiding prosperity for her and all the 
world is the line of ‘judgment and righteousness’ 
(IpM. 32*6*- 33®^-). But nowhere is righteousness 
divorced from love and mercy. Jahweh will be 
giacious unto His people and will have mercy 
upon them; ‘for Jaliweh is a God of judgment* 


(30*®). He is a God that ‘exerciseth love, justice, 
and righteousness in the earth’(Jer 9*“*) and cor- 
recteth His people ‘with judgment, not in anger’ 
( 10 -^). Love and justice are, as it were, the two 
)oles of the Divine character, each essential to the 
nil harmony of His nature. In various passages 
of the Psalms they appear in poetic parallelism, as 
though love were the twin-sister of justice (Ps 33® 
36®«’* 89*< 101* 103*7 iii3f. 11(55 

With the prevalence of the forensic conception 
of righteousness, Jahweh came to be regarded as 
the Supreme Judge of men and nations. And it 
was felt from the first that ‘the Judge of all the 
earth’ must do right (lit. ‘act according to mish- 
pd(') in distinguishing shariily between the right¬ 
eous and the wicked (Gn IS'--^). This thought of 
an impartial Judge, putting the just man in the 
right and condemning the w icked, appears in many 
diflerent contexts. Thus He wipes out the sinful 
world, but saves ‘ righteous’ Noah ( 6 ®**^-). He over¬ 
whelms Sodom and Gomorrah, but rescues Lot 
(19*^‘*). He smites Pharaoh and the Egyptians 
with all manner of wonders, but lets His alllicted 
people go free (Ex He blesses them so long 

as they keep the Covenant, but takes vengeance 
upon them when they depart from it, even to the 
extent of driving them from the land which He 
has given them to inherit (Dt 7*^* 11 **^* etc.). Ho 
is a jealous God, who visits the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of such as hate Him, but showeth 
mercy unto thousands of them that love Him, and 
keep His commandments (Ex 20®** 34®*-, Nu 14*®, 
Dt 7“**). He 'judges’ betw^een David and Saul, 
requiting David for his ‘ righteousness and faithful- 
ne.ss,’ but bringing the kingdom of Saul to an end 
(1 8 24*®**“*' 26'-^). He ‘enters into judgment with 
the elders and princes of his people,’ becau.se they 
have ‘devoured the vineyard,’ and ‘grind the 
faces of the poor* (Is 3***-). Ho visits His people 
for their deceit and treachery (Jer 9*** *“**•). lie 

* executeth judgment* in their midst for the 
abominations they had done before Him (Ezk 6 *® 
9 *®*- etc.). On the wicked He ‘raineth down coals 
of fire,* making their portion ‘ brimstone and 
burning wind,* while the ‘unright behold his 
face* (Ps 11 ®*'). He even niaaes Him.self good 
[godly] to the good [godly], perfect to the perfect, 
)ure to the pure, perverse to the crooked (18-^**). 
n the punisliment wdiich He thus metes out for 

unrighteousness the guilty themselves must admit 
that He is ‘ in the right’ (Ex 9‘-*7, Ps 5 H). But, as 
the good judge show'ed his righteousness in actively 
promoting the cause of the defenceless, so Jahweh 
puts forth His righteous arm to help the poor and 
down-trodden (Dt 10 '®, Mic 7**, Ps 37®* ****** etc.). As 
Lsrael itself is the supreme type of the 'righteous* 
opjire.ssed by its enemies, ilia righteousness is 
manifested chiefly in its vindication. The 
‘righteous acts of Jahweh,* which the joy-makers 
celebrate ‘around the water-troughs’ in the days 
of Deborah (Jg 5**), are His savin" acts on the 
battle-field of Megiddo. So also in Samuel’s fare¬ 
well address (1 8 127) 1 righteous acts of 

Jahweh ’ are His acts of deliverance from the day 
when He brought their fathers out of Egypt. 
Thus * righteousness * is freqiiently equated with 
.salvation* (18 56*, Jer 5H®, Dn Ps 4* 37® 51*^ 
tc.).^ The ‘sun of righteousness* (Mai 4**) is a 
triking figure for Jahweb’s saving grace soon to 
diine forth upon His people. The Messianic title, 
Jahweh ^idkenu^ ‘Jahweh is our righteou.sness* 
Jer 2.3®**), is to be interpreted in the same sense. 
The sprouting of the righteous Branch is the 

* ‘Of course, we must not identify rltfhteousness with salva- 
Ion. . . . Salvation Is, so to speak, the clothing, the nmnifesta- 
Ion of Jehovah’s rl8:hteou8ne88 ’ (A. B. Davidson, Theoloav oj 

07’, p. 806f.). ^ ^ 
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spring-like promise of Israel’s redemption (id.). 
In like manner the iudgrnent in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, ‘ J ah well judgeth * (J1 3^'^), means 
salvation for Israel. 

This connotation of the term, however, is I'eculi- 
arly associated with the great prophecy of restora¬ 
tion in Is 40-55, where Jaliweh’s whole dealings 
with Ilis i)eoi)le are viewed in the light of His and 
their ‘righteousness.’ The people Israel have 
sinned and paid the penalty of their sin. The 
verdict of history has proved them absolutely ‘ in 
the wrong.’ Nevertlieless, they feel that they 
have a ‘case’ (mishpdt)^ whicli cannot for ever be 
‘passed over’ by their God (Is 40^). Israel is 
Jahwell’s people, bound to Him by the everlasting 
Covenant—His Servant, chosen by Him to ‘send 
forth judgment to the nations’ (4‘2^^*). Though 
too often ‘far from righteousness’ (the conduct 
which befits Jahweh’s people), and blind and deaf 
to its higli calling as His Servant, Israel is yet 
more completely ‘in the right’ than tlie peoples 
that have ‘ robbed and spoiled * it. From the ideal 
point of view, the Israelites may even be regarded 
as the innocent victims of oppression, who may 
therefore boldly claim ‘ justilication,’ or recogni¬ 
tion of their just rights, from Jahweh {50‘‘'‘'). In 
answer to the claim, .lahweh is pleased ‘for his 
righteousness’ sake’^—His loyalty to the covenant 
of grace—to bring them deliverance, and so U) 
‘magnify the revelation* of His righteousness 
through them (42'-^'). Throughout the past He has 
been righteous (true to His word) in all that He has 
promised to do (41^ 45'^); and His righteous word 
will not fail Him now (45''"). Already He has 
raised up Cyrus, ‘ whom righteousness [here in the 
sense of victory]^ followeth at every step’ (41^); 
and He will continue to uphold him until Jeru¬ 
salem and its temple have been rebuilt, and the 
waste places of Judah raiseduj) (44'-’®'^). For He is 
*a just God and a saviour’ (45^M—a righteous God, 
whose righteousness is made manifest in salvation 
(46’* 51®^- * 54'^). With salvation will come ‘ right¬ 
eousness [the power that makes for victory] and 
strength ’ (45*^), peace [prosperity] flowing ‘ as a 
river’ (48^*), and abounding joy and gladness 
(55’'’^*) >velling up from hearts that Know and follow 
after righteousness [in the prophetic sense of right- 
doing], because the law [revelation] of Jahweli is 
witliin them (5H* ’^). And this blessing will be shed 
over all the earth. F’or it is too light a thing for 
Jahweh merely to restore the exiles of Jacob. He 
has sworn by Himself, ‘ Unto me every knee shall 
bow, every tongue shall swear ’ (45**), and for the 
accomi)lislnnent of His oath He has given His 
Servant Israel for a light to the nations, ‘ that my 
salvation may roach to the end of the earth ’ (49*). 
The sutt'erings that caused the Servant such per¬ 
plexity and despair are to be the means of this 
salvation. ‘ By his knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many [bring many to a riji^ht stand¬ 
ing with God]: for he shall bear their iniquities’ 
(53"). Thus the rc<lemptive righteousness of 
Jahweh reaches the fullilment of its purpose in the 
conversion of the world to Him. 

6. The challenge of Divine righteousness.—In 
the heyday of national prosperity it was easy to 
believe in Divine righteousness. But amid the 
general disorder which accompanied the downfall 
of the nation keen questions arose. If the Judge 
of all the earth did right, why must the righteous 
•ufler, while the wicked enjoyed such long and 

S erous days? These que.stions first become 
in Jeremiah, whose ministry for righteousness 
was one continuous martyrdom. ‘Too righteous 
[too completely in the right] art thou, O Lord, 

1 With used in the sense of ' victory,’ we may compare 
Syr. z^khay which means ‘conquer’ as well as ‘be pure or 
Innocent,’ and the opposite, ‘ be conquered or guilty.’ 


that I should contend with thee [.vc. at the bar of 
justice], yet would I lay my case before thee : 
Why doth the wmy of the wicked prosper? Why 
are they all at ease that deal very treacherously ? ’ 
(12^). When Jalnveh answers only with the 
promise of yet graver trials, the prophet breaks 
into bitter expostulations, even charging Jahweh 
with deceiving him : ‘ Why is my imin perpetual, 
and my wound incurable? . . . Truly thou hast 
been to me a deceitful brook, as waters that are 
not sure’ (15’*). ‘'fhou hast fooled me, O Lord, 

and I let myself be fooled ; thou art stronger than 
I, and hast prevailed. I am tuiruid to a laughing¬ 
stock all day long, every one doth mock ilc’ ( 2(T). 
The same poignant cry bursts tioni the lips of 
Habakkuk in the agony of the (3»alda*an oppres¬ 
sion : ‘ Thou that art too pine of eyes to look upon 
tivil, who canst not behold iniquity, wliy dost tliou 
look on the work of wrongdoers, why be silent 
when the wicked man [tlie Chahbeans] swalloweth 
up the righteous [Israel]?’ (I**). From prophets 
the challenge is caught uj> and re-echoctl by the 
people under the bondage of exile and in the 
liarren days that succeeded the restorat ion : ‘ My 
way is hid from Jahweh, and my cause doth pass 
unhee<led by my God’ (Is 40'^^) ; ‘ Every one that 
doeth evil is good [acceptable] in the eyes of Jah¬ 
weh, and he delighteth in them. Where then is 
the (iod of judgment?’ (Mai 2"); ‘It is vain to 
serve God : and what prolit is it that we have 
kept his ordinances, and walked in mourning before 
him? For behold now I the arrogant are blessed 
[happy],’ and the doers of wdekodness are built up ; 
yea, they tempt God, yet esi^ape ’ (3"^*)« 

To these heart-brealcing appeals of earnest souls 
there came no direct answ er, but only the exhor¬ 
tation to stand fast by the line of duty (Jer 15’*'*’), 
or wait wdth patience till the ‘vision’ should reach 
its appointed end (Hab ‘2**‘)» and the ‘sun of 
righteousness’ should rise ‘with healing in its 
wings,’ when the righteous should ‘skip as calves 
of the stall,’ and ‘ trample dow n the w icKed ’ under 
their feet (Mai 4’**). But bolder spirits fought out 
the light and lifted the problem to a region where 
the troubles of the righteous melted aw'ay in the 
eternal sunshine of God’s face. 

The most heroic of these conflicts is reflected in 
the book of Job. A perfect jiattern of righteous¬ 
ness, Job is suddenly plunged into overwdielming 
suttering and misery. Trained in the ancient 
dogma that sufl’ering is the penalty of sin, yet 
firmly convinced that he has done nothing to merit 
these calamities, and goaded to despair by the 
orthodox ‘consolations’ of his friends, he fiercely 
arraigns God's rule. ‘ I am innocent, but it is all 
one. God destroyeth the innocent and the wicked 
alike.^ There is no justice in His reign. ‘ The 
earth is given over to the power of the wicked ; 
and God blindeth the eyes of its judges,’ so that 
they can no longer distinguish between right and 
wrong. And God cannot deny the charge. ‘ If it 
be not he, who then is it ? ’ (9*’**^). The poet 
reaches no intellectual solution of the problem thus 
raised. Salvation is found only in a dazzling 
vision of Jahweh’s maiesty, wisdom, and goodness 
in nature, before which Job and all his sorrows are 
swallowed up (4*2**’^*). He does, however, rise to 
the thought that, after he is dead, God wdll appear 
upon his dust, as Goel, or Champion, to bear 
witness to his ii nocence, and that he w ill rise from 
Sheol, if but foi a moment, to see the vindication 
of his cause (19'’* The door which he has thus 
unlocked behind the veil is piis]ie<l wide open by 
later psalmists, apocalyptists, and sages. By the 
time of Jesus immortality had become an assured 
hope of Judaism. And the problem of Divine 
1 For unjic, * we count happy,' read ‘happy 
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riirhteousness was solved in a view of God s govern¬ 
ment which embraced both tliis age olam\ 

aliby, *€eon ') and that which was to come. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (in Christ’s teaching).— 
I. Method of inquiry.— 11 is not unusual with writers 
on this subject to gather out of the (Jospels all 
that may be tliouglit to have any relation to that 
term in any and every sense in wliich it can be 
used. Tills results in an article on ‘ righteousness ’ 
becoming a more or le.ss complete theology of the 
Gospels. In the pri'sent article it is proposed to 
limit the inquiry to the few jiassages in wliich the 
term actually occurs. This will have the advan¬ 
tage of bringing into clear relied the very small 
part which the actual term plays in Clirist’s teach¬ 
ing. It occurs seven times in the First Gospel, 
twice in the Fourth, and no more. 

2 . Data. —Mt ‘ to fulfil all righteou.sne.ss.’— 
The words are very ambiguous. How could the 
baptism of Jesus by Jolin be a fulfilling of ‘all 
rigliteousness ’ ? 'I’lio meaning generally given is 
‘ to fulfil every righteous ordinance,’ John’s bapti.sm 
being regarded as a divinely saiuttioned religious 
ordinance, which no jiious Lsraelite could dis¬ 
regard ; and dcKaioauRT] being interpreted as though 
it were SiKaLcopa (cf. Fk 1“). This is perhaps sup¬ 
ported by Mt where it is said that John came 
‘ in the way of righteousness.’ This seems to mean 
‘came as a representative and preacher of right¬ 
eousness,’ and the thought in ‘righteousness’ will 
be in particular of the ‘ repentance ’ which John 
preached. 

Mt 5“, ‘ who hunger and thirst after righteous¬ 
ness.’—It seems clear that here ‘righteousness’ 
may have any or all of the senses which could be 
ascribed to it. There w’as the Divine righteous¬ 
ness. There was the Divine righteousness in so 
far as it had been revealed in l..aw and Prophets. 
There was this righteousneas as appropriated by 
man. In the latter sense it comes to mean some¬ 
thing like ‘ right conduct,’ and to the Jew this 
right conduct was conditioned by observance of 
the Law,* and expressed itself in repentance, alms¬ 
giving, prayer, and acts of humanity. It may 
well be that Christ had particularly in view tho.se 
who spent their lives in the endeavour to fulfil the 
requirements of the Law and thus to oblain the 
‘ righteousness’ which God required, and which He 
had revealed (cf. Ko 9** di didoKuy vdfxov 

dtKaioavvTjs). 

Mt 6*“, ‘who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake,’ i.e. ‘ who in their hunger and thirst for 
righteousness so act as to draw down upon them¬ 
selves persecution.’ 

Mt 5" and 6*.—Here we must examine the rela¬ 
tion of the.se verses to the whole section ; 

6^’ lays down the permanent validity of Law and 

1 For ‘ riufhteousneM’ as equivalent to obedience to the Law 
see P. Volz, Jiuiische Eschatologie, Tubinffen, 1903, p. 810; 
VV. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentinns, Berlin, 1903, p. 867, 
For ‘repentance’ and ‘riifhteousnes* ’ see Bou.sset, p. 368. 
For ‘alnisgrivin^’ and ‘acts of hutuanity* in couneidon with 
‘ righteousness,"see Volz, p. 810. 


(in Christ's teaching) 

Prophets as re-interpreted by Christ. [Vv.^®*'® 
seem to be an interpolation giving another view 
of the permanence of the Law in the sense of 
permanent obligatoriness of the letter of the Law.] 
V.*" ‘ For I say to you, that except your righteous¬ 
ness surpass that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
you shall not enter into the kingdom of the 
heavens.’ Now what is this ‘righteousness’? It 
is (a) a condition of entry into the kingdom. It is 
(d) brought into connexion with the Law (and the 
Prophets). And the contra.st implied seems to be 
this: the scribes have what they call ‘righteous¬ 
ness,’ which is dependent upon observance of the 
Law; they are right, but, since the understanding 
of the Law which 1 give you goes deeper than does 
theirs, your ‘righteousness’ will necessarily be in 
some sense more abundant than theirs. 

Vv. give a twofold series of three illustrations of the way 
in which Christ ‘ fulfilled ’ (i.e. gave a deeper meaning to) the 
Law. 

I. (a) 21-26.—The law, ‘ Do not murder,’ implies, ‘ Do not have 
angry thoughts.’ Therefore, if your brother has a matter 
against you, go and be reconciled to him.i This seems to implj' 
that righteousness is a right condition of the heart, caused by 
right appreciation of the Law and taking effect in right 
conduct. 

‘27 . 10 .—The law, ‘ Do not commit adultery,' implies, ‘ Do not 
have impure thoughts.' Therefore exercise moial (liscij)line. 
This also seems to imply that righteousness is a riyht condition 
of the heart, caused by right appreinatioii of the Ijttw, taking 
effect in moral control and discipline. 

(c) 31. 32.—The Law sanctioned divorce, but limits this to cases 
of nopveia. Thi.s seems to imply that rigliteousne.ss will not 
insist upon supposed legal rights which are not consistent with 
the highest morality. 

II. (a) 32-37. - -The Law said, ‘ Do not swear falsely,’ but carry 
this farther, ‘Do not swear at all.’ Tliis seems to imply that 
righteousness will sometimes fulfil the Law by extending its 
scope. 

(/,) :i8 40.—The Law commanded retaliation. Turn this into a 
retaliation of love. 

(,.) 43 48,—The Law said, ‘ Hate your enemy,’ hut do the con¬ 
trary love him. This, again, seems to imply that righteoua- 
ne.ss will sometimes reverse the letter of a particular precept. 

These illustrations are very different in kind. In I. (a) and 
(b) they imply an exegesis of the Law which penetrates beneath 
Die letter and seeks to find and to carry into effect the spiritual 
principle which is logically involved. Murder presupposes 
anger; therefore avoid anger as well as murder. Adultery 
implies lust; therefore put away lust. We might suppose that 
the ‘greater rightconsneHS’ of the di.sciple8 is either the moral 
state <*au8ed by obedience to the Law thus spiritually inter- 
preted or the moral acts in which this morality of the heart 
expressed itself, viz. reconciliation to the brother, moral dis¬ 
cipline, or both taken together. But in I. (c) the limitation 
given to the sanction of divorce is quite arbitrary; i.e., whilst 
the disciples might take the illustrations 1. (a) and (b) as 
examples of a general method of interpretation, I. (c) would 
give them no principle of exegesis by which they could deal 
with an 3 ’ other law. Righteousness here therefore must be 
conduct based on a given interpretation. II. (a) and (c) might 
perhaps he regarded as illustrative of a method of interpreting 
the Law by arguing from the jmrticular to the general. If false 
swearing is wrong, so must any kind of swearing be. If love to 
•lie's neighbour is commanded, this must he held to imply love 
of all men. Hut II. (b) is again a quite arititrary cancelling of a 
law, by substituting for it its exact opposite. Here righteous¬ 
ness is certainly not moral condition created by obedience to the 
Law. It may be right moral condition which revolts against 
the Law and substitutes for it something different, or right 
conduct due to such reversal. 

These facts would lead us to suppose that the 
idea of rigliteousness implied in the.se illustrations 
was that of conduct rather than of the moral condi¬ 
tion which gives rise to conduct; that is to say, 
Christ is dealing with ‘righteousness’ as a term 
with a definite meaning ( = ‘ right conduct’) which 
He presupiioses. The right conduct of His disciples 
was to take a far wider range than that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, just because the methods of 
interpreting the Law which He taught them would 
enable them to widen out almost every single 
command to cover a far greater area of conduct 
than did the Pharisaic exegesis. 

Hut, whatever the idea of the ‘greater righteous¬ 
ness* which these illustrations are intended to 
convey, it is noticeable that the term ‘ righteous- 

I The application does not seem quite consequent. The point 
would he clearer if the worde ran, * if thou hast aught againefe 
thy brother.' 
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ness’ is not actually used to describe it. That is 
probably due to the fact, noticed above, that Christ 
seems to be dealing with the term in its Pharisaic 
meaning of ‘right conduct.’ lie states that the 
right conduct of His disciples, just because it is 
based upon a more spiritual interpretation of the 
Law, will be far wicler in range than tlie scribal 
righteousness. Hut He will not in formal lanmiage 
apply the term ‘righteousness’ to the results of 
obedience to the Law in its more spiritual inter¬ 
pretation. To have done so would have been con¬ 
trary to His whole view of human conduct, which 
never was or could be ‘ righteousness.’ ‘ When ye 
have done all that is required of you, say. We De 
unju'olitable servants’ (Lk 17^®). 

In ch. 0, however, we come back to the actual 
term ‘ righteousness.’ Whatever be the idea of 
righteousness implied by contrast witli the Pharisaic 
‘righteousness’ in it would seem that Christ 

now at least remernbera that in contemporary 
Judaism ‘ rigliteousness ’ was often equivalent to 
‘right conduct,’ especially in the sphere of the 
performance of acts of relij'ion. And to this He 
now turns in 6*, ‘Take heed that ye do not your 
righteojisncss before men,’^ and tlien proceeds to 
illustrate the term under the three heads of 
almsgiving (vv.^'^), prayer (vv.®'^®), and fasting 
(yy 16-18J This section seems to be very loosely 
connected with the preceding, for the connexion in 
thought between righteousness and the Law drops 
out of sight. The precepts now given about 
righteousness are not drawn from the Law, but 
are mainly confined to the command to avoid 
ostentation and publicity. That is an additional 
argument for suj)posing that all through the 
Sermon ‘ righteousness ’ is being used in a technical 
sense = right conduct baaed on the Law. Ch. 
is concerned mainly with the right method of 
interjjroting the Law, and only secondarily witli 
righteousness as baaed on it. Ch. 6*'^® is concerned 
primarily with the latter idea, and presupposes 
the insistence upon the permanence of the Law 
stated in 5^^**®. ‘ Almsgiving, fasting, and prayer’ 

are assumed to be acts of righteousness because 
they are commanded in the Law. 

The term ‘ righteousness ’ occurs once again in 
the Sermon in 6*^®, ‘ Seek first the kingdom and his 
righteousness,’ or, by emendation, ‘ Seek first the 
kingdom and its righteousness,’ i.e, the righteous¬ 
ness which alone qualifies for entry into it.^ 

3. Results. — If we now ask what light the 
Sermon on the Mount as a whole throws upon the 
term ‘ righteousness ’ as used by Christ, one or 
two important results emerge. 

1 For ‘doing righteousness' cf. Test. Levi, xiii. 6, ‘Do right¬ 
eousness therefore, my children, upon the earth'; Psalms qf 
Solomon, ix. 9, ‘ He who does righteousness treasures up for 
himself life with the Lord.' 

Since the Heb. Aram. KnpiK, acquired the significa¬ 
tion ' almsgiving,' has been substituted for SiKatoa-vv^ 

in some in Mt 6L But no doubt SiKaioarvvri In this verse is 
the general term for righteousness, which is then subdivided In 
the following verses into alms, prayer, and fasting. 

a ‘ 'The kingdom and his rignteousness.' The text here is 
uncertain. 'That just given is the reading of the best MSS. It 
might also be translated ‘ His kingdom and righteousness.' 
With the first translation the reference to Ood in an indirect 
way by the use of a pronoun is unexpected and difficult. 

‘ Righteousness ' must then mean ‘ the righteousness required 
by God.’ This meaning is not far removed from that of 
vv.O- 8-10. There is no need to introduce a so-called Pauline 
meaning into the word (Wellhausen). With the second transla¬ 
tion it is possible to relate the pronoun to ‘kingdom ' only, and 
to take ' righteousness ’ absolutely. But it is more natural to 
refer the pronoun to both nouns. The meaning will then be 
‘Your Father . . . knoweth what you need. 'Therefore seek 
first his kingdom [cf. ‘ thy kingdom’ in fiiO], and righteousness.' 

The variant readings seem to be attempts to avoid a difficult 
phrase. Thus B transposes ‘righteousness’ and ‘kingdom,’ 
whilst E and other Uncials and the Curetonian Syriac add ‘of 
God' after ‘the kingdom.’ 

It may be conjectured that avroO is a mistranslation of the 
original Aramaic and should be avrifis. ‘ Seek the kingdom and 
the righteousness without which you cannot enter It ’ (cf. &^). 

VOI-. X —50 


(in Christ's teaching) 

(a) The illustrationa of the interpretation of the 
Law seem to suggest that, by way of contrast with 
the Pharisaic rignteousness, true righteousness is 
a right condition of tlie heart, caused by a riglit 
understanding of the spiritual tenor of the Law, 
which issues in riglit conduct. Hut this is never 
called ‘righteousness.’ 

(5) Throughout the Sermon Christ seems to be 
employing the term as a known conception, using 
it therefore, as it were, in inverted commas. The 
Jews sought for righteousness by the method of 
obedience to the Law taking effect in religious acts. 
All who really desired it from the bottom of their 
hearts would ultimately bo satisfied, however mis¬ 
guided the method by which they sought for it (5®). 
The righteousness of Christ’s di.sciples (L«. their re¬ 
ligious conduct) was not to bo less than that of the 
scribes Obedience to the Law, almsgiving, 

prayer, fasting—all these were obligatory upon 
them (6^**®). But they were to be practised in a 
different spirit, based upon a better understanding 
of the Law, and void of the ostentation which 
marred the Pharisaic devotion. 

These results are not uniiujiortant. All through 
the Sermon we are dealing witli Christ’s teaching 
about conduct as related to the Law, and this con¬ 
duct is termed ‘righteousness’ just because that 
was a current usage. It is a technical term used 
by Him in its technical meaning. All that He is 
concerned with here is the relation of His disciples 
to righteousness as compared with the relation to 
it of the Pharisees. In both cases it is to be based 
on the Law, but in the case of His disciples it will 
assume a more far-reaching character due to the 
better method of dealing with the Law which He 
gave to them. 

In other words, we have no real clue here as to 
Christ’s own doctrine of righteousness, no new 
definition of it, no attempt to ^ive its content and 
scope and range. Wo may, if we please, select 
from His words such ideas as love and purity, and 
say that these constitute righteousness in His 
doctrine. Hut they are never actually so termed, 
and His silence sugj^ests rather the view that He 
would not willingly nave predicated righteousness 
of men at all. 

It will be seen that in the Sermon ‘righteous¬ 
ness’ seems to be used with reference to a meaning 
which it had in contemporary Judaism, that of the 
righteousness based on observance of the Law 
which good men exhibited in such exercises of 
religion as almsgiving, fasting, repentance, and 
prayer. What Clirist is reported to have taught 
about it did not change the entire content of the 
word, but spiritualizea and deepened it. If His 
disciples rigntlv understood the Law, they would 
not neglect such ordinances as alm.sgiving, fasting, 
and prayer, but would exercise them in a spirit 
which would make them to be real righteousness, 
which God would reward. In this conception of 
the ‘reward of righteousness’ we are still in the 
circle of current Jewi.sh conceptions. So far as 
this Gospel is concerned, Christ does not sweep 
away the conception of reward, but purges it. 
The unostentatious and unseen righteousness would 
receive a reward from God, who sees the unseen. 

It may be objected that this limitation of rifchteousneee to 
the conception of concrete right conduct cannot be all that 
Christ meant by righteousness. But we are not dealing with 
• all that Christ meant,’ but with what the editor of the First 
Gospel records Him to have taught on the subject. This writer 
seems to have written for an early Palestinian or Syrian com¬ 
munity, the members of which were Jewish Christians. He 
wished to assert and prove the Messiahship of Jesus, and to 
ehow that the kingdom in which that Messiahship would be 
exercised was imminent. He was therefore also concerned to 
record what Jesus had taught as to the conditions under which 
men would be admitted into it. Of course, recognition of the 
Messiah was one. But Christ had laid down a number of prin¬ 
ciples for the guidance of His disciples until His kingdom should 
appear. The editor is particularly interested in those principles 
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which deal with the relation of ChristianH to the older Jiulaism. 
He rej^ards the new comiminit^' as the true Judaism, arni is at 
pains to record such toachiriK'' of Christ as ahovving how the re¬ 
presentatives of the older Judaism had distorted their rcli^fion, 
and how the Messiah had re-interpreted for His disciples the 
true tneanirijf of the Law and the ordinances. When recording, 
therefore, the toachinx of Christ on rij^hteousness, he has in 
mind chiefly such sayin^fS us brouvfht into contrast Christ’s 
teaehiuK' and the most current and popular conception of con¬ 
temporary Judaism. This was of riirhtoousness os equivalent 
to ‘the evernses of reli^^ious acts.’ These still retained their 
ohli^-ation, but were to he void of the spirit of ostentation which 
characten/.erl them as practised by the I’harisees. To lind in 
all the (pi.ilities commended m the Sermon on the Mount ‘the 
characteristics whicfi constitute true rii^hteousnesa,’t as does 
the writer of the art. ‘ Rijfhteousncss in NT* m IIDJi, is to 
miss tVie whole point of the First Gosiu'l. These many qualities 
may perhaps constitute * righteousness,’ if tliat w’ord oe used 
in a sense which permits it, but they are never called ‘ ri^ht- 
eousne.ss’ in the First Gospel, and indeed are carefully distin¬ 
guished from it. Ch. 5^0 speaks of the ri^rhteonsnes.s which is 
to cimracterize the disciples, but, when next, we come to the 
word, it is in 6 ^, and in the rest of that chapter riKhteousness 
is illustrated as consistinjf in such relig’ioua devotions as alms- 
gfivinif, })rayer, and fasting', t.e. in concrete, not internal, right¬ 
eousness. 

It will perhaps be said that .521 ff. ohows how the righteousness 
of the disciples is to exceed that of the Phaiisees, and must 
therefore iiear on the conception. These verses show how 
exegesis of the Law is to he deeper, directed more to the 
spiritual cont,ent than to the surface meaning of its precepts. 
But this 8 ]>intual appreciation is not called righteousness, 
though it might be so termed by any one who cared to use the 
word in that, sense. Thi.s deeper insight Into the meaning of 
the IjAW is only t he soil from which a more abundant righteous¬ 
ness, in the sense of tlie word as used by the editor of the 
Gospel, can spring. 

Ki;4liteou.snp,Hs therefore in Clirist’a teaeliinf?, aa 
recorded in the First Gospel, means conduct, in 
respect of reli}.,Gous tirdinances, and of moral re¬ 
lation to others, which is the outcome of a ri^dit 
understandof the OT. In what relation does 
it stand to Christ’s personality? In this, that the 
Messiah had given a new method of interpreting 
the ()'L\ 

This, of course, is not the whole of Christian 
teaching on rigliteou.sness, but it is all that the 
First Gospel lias given to us. That is only an 
additional ])roof tiiat this Gospel spring.s from a 
Jewish Christian society which only partially 
understood Christ’s teaching and His [lerson. For 
them He was the Me.ssiah, who was soon to 
inaugurate His kingdom. He was also the true 
interpreter of the Law. Those who followed His 
teaching would hold fast to the Law and to the 
ordinances of religion. Tliev would then htn-ome 
the righteous who alone would enter the kingdom. 

How closely the conception of righteousness in 
the First Gospel follows tlie Jewish concention of 
it may be seen from a study of the cognate aojective 
{dlKaios). This means, generally speaking, a * pious,’ 

* religious’ person. 'Ihus .Joseph is a‘righteous’ 
man, and this quality would have led him to put 
away hi.s betrothed wife, xvhen she was found to be 
with child (F®). Jesus Him.«elf is called a ‘right¬ 
eous’ man by Pilate and his wife (27*®-*■*). The 
Pharisees appear to men to be ‘righteous’ (23*-^*^). 

‘ The righteous’ can be spoken of ccdlectively a.s a 
cla.ss,® whether the thought is of the pious heroes 
of the past (‘adorn the tombs of the righteous,’ 
23®®; ci. ‘Abel the righteous’* [23**]), or of ‘the 

1 O. B. Stevens, in TIDTi iv. 282. 

2 Peculiar to the First Gospel is the collocation 'prophets and 
righteous men.* So in l.d? ‘Many prophets and righteous 
men,’ and in 10<i ‘He who receiveth a prophet . . . and he 
who receiveth a righteous man'; cf. Test. Levi, xvi. 2, ‘ Yon 
will set at nought the words of the prophets . . . and will 
persecute righteous men;’ Test. Don, ii. 3, ‘Though it be a 
prophet . . . though it be a righteous man.’ 

The other passages in the GohjicI in which ' righteous' is used 
of persons are 9*3^ ‘ I came nut to call right eous hut sinners,’ 
where ‘ righteous ’ seems to be used in a half ironical sense (of. 
‘sons of the kingdom'); 8 I 2 , of tho.se who asserted ‘righteous¬ 
ness ’ of themselves; and 6*^ ‘rains upon righteous and nn 
righteous’ (cf. Test. Judah, xxi. tt, ‘Just ns on it [the sea] 
righteous (‘and unrighteous,’ some MSS] are tossed about’). 

Cf. ‘Enoch the righteous' (Test. Levi, x. 6, xviii. 2 , Test. 
Dan, ii. 3, v. 0) ; also Test. Ben. vii. 4, ‘ Abel the righteous, his 
brother’ 


righteoii.s’ who will enter the Me.'^sianic kingdom^ 

^'^4.1. 49 0537. 4«p 

Of course there is the same vaguenes.8 here as 
there is about the use of the word in Jewish litera¬ 
ture. But one prevailing charactiuistic of ‘the 
righteou.s’ in Jewish literature is iiiety based u[)()n 
conformity to tlie Law’, which takes etlect in out¬ 
ward a<^tioii, esiiec.ially in .such religious exercises 
as alm.sgiving, prayer, and fasting. To the editor 
of the First Gospel ‘ the righteous’ w’ere tho.se who 
w'ould he admitted into the kingdom. But w-ho 
w’ere ‘righteou.s’? Not all Jews (3® 8*-^), not the 
.scribes and Pharisees with their hard and literal 
inteiqiretation of the Law’, but the true disidiiles of 
the Law, who received the clue to its iiieaiiing 
given to them by the Messiah. For them the Law 
was not in one jot or tittle alxilislied (5*“). Bather 
it w’as permanently valid. But they had a clue to 
its meaning whitdi would make their rigliteousne.ss 
execed that of the scribes and Pharisees in so far 
as it had a deeper soil into which to strike its roots. 

Neither St. Mark nor St. Luke has recorded any 
sayingof Christ containing the term ‘righteousness.’ 
The adjective occurs in Mk 2*^, w hence Mt 9‘* has 
borrow’eii it. St. Luke places the adjective in the 
mouth of Christ in the following sayings : 5*®= Mk 
2*^=Mt 9*®; 14** ‘ the resurrection of the righteous’ 
(here it is used, as in Mt LI-****® 2.'3*^-**, of the in¬ 
heritors of ultimate blessedness); IfF 18® and 20-® 
(in the same sense as in Mt 9*®) ; 23*“* (ajiplied to 
Christ by the centurion); 23®^ (of Joseph of Arima- 
th.-ea). We learn therefore nothing fresh from 
these Gos]>els as to the teaching of Christ on the 
subject of righteousness. 

Tn the Fourth Gosjiel the term occurs in one 
connexion only. That is in 16®* *®. The Holy 
Spirit is to convince the w’orld of right('ousness, 
‘ liccauso I go to the Father.’ The meaning may 
be that righteousness in the widest sense of the 
term had been completely manifi'.sted in the life of 
tlie incarnate Son of God. When He. returned to 
His Father, this manifestation w as completed, and 
by that return it was proved to have been areal 
manifestation. And that manifestation would 
henceforth he the standard by which all other con¬ 
ceptions of rigliteousne.ss would be tried and proved 
to he faulty. The adjective is used three times in 
the Gos])el—once of Christ’s ‘judgment’ (5*®), once 
of human ‘judgment’ (7®^), and once of God the 
Father (17®**). 

Of course, it is not possible to discuss the bear¬ 
ings of .In 16® on the whole conception of Christ as 
to righteousness. For that would lead us into a 
re statement of the whole Johannine theology. If 
Christ taught that He was the incarnate righteous¬ 
ness of God, the question is at once raised. How 
does this atlcct men ? That loads to the doctrine 
of the relation between Christ and men in all its 
many hearings, including the doctrine of sin and 
of its removal, and of the mystical union between 
Christ and the believer. All that we can do is to 
note the fact that, wdiilst the First Gospel deals 
with righteousness from the human standpoint 
and regards it os closely connected with a right 
view of the Law, the Fourth Gospel, in the one 
pas.sage concerned, deals w'ith it from the stand- 
loint of the divine righteousness perfectly mani- 
ested in the eternal Son of God. 

Litkraturk.—T o the literature quoted In the article add E. A. 
Abbott, ‘ Righteousness* in the Gospels, London, 1918. 

W. C. ALLKN. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (in St. Paul’s teaching). 
—I, Importance of the term.—Kighteou.sness, as a 
poiiular term in universal ii.se, is of course sometimes 
employed by St. Paul in its current and popular 
•sense. Thus, when he asks. What partnership 

1 Similarly in the Ai^calyntic literature ‘the righteous’ are 
those who are to inherit the kingdom (cf. Volz, p. 315). 
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have righteouKness and lawlessness with one 
another (2 Co G*'*) ?, or speaks of himself as equipped 
with the weapons of righteousness on the ri;;ht 
hand and on tlie left (2 Co 6^), or says that the 
Kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
rigliteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit (Ko 14^), it is most natural to suppose that 
he uses the word in the large and somewhat 
indefinite sense which every one understands. 
What it signifies is that there is a standard for 
conduct—a standard determined not simi)ly by 
the nature of the p(U'son who is to exhibit the 
character or quality of righteousness, but by his 
relation to other persons or things—and that the 
requirements of this standard have been met. 
But two things demand special consideration of 
the term in §t. Baul. One is the extreme fre¬ 
quency with which SiKaiocvvr) and the cognate 
terms {SlKaios, SiKatouv, ^LKaliofxa, diKalojcrii) occur in 
his writings. If we discount the Pastorals, the 
examj)lcs of these words amount to lul. This 
alone would show their peculiar importance for 
him. Besides this, there is the undoubted fact 
that ho uses some of them in a technical or qiiasi- 
technical sense, with the correct understanding of 
which is bound up the corrtict understanding of 
his gospel. Thus diKaioavvrj Oeou is rightly spoken 
of by Holtzmann^ as a ‘ technische Ahhreviatur’ 
for St. Paul’s conception of Christianity ; in the 
mathematical sense it is a ‘symbolic’ expression 
of his gospel. 

The dilhculties connected with the term are like 
those which in modern times are connected with 
the relations of religion and morrlity. Most 
people admit that religion and morality can be 
and must be distinguished, but most religious 
people would say that religion, as they understand 
it, is ethi(!al through and through, and that apart 
from it morality has no adequate inspiration or 
safeguard. The peculiarity, and sometimes the 
per}»lexity, of 8t. I’anl’s writing is due to the fact 
that he (toes not distinguish religion and morality 
as a modern does. Morality is for him much 
more bound up with a right relation to God than 
it is for the ordinary modern, and religdon is 
much more easily conceived as something on 
which the verdict of God has to be pronounced— 
in other words, as something of which a moral 
estimate has to be made in a legal or quasi-legal 
form. The appreciation of this (liffcrence is made 
the harder by the fact that St. Paul has not two 
vocabularies to express the dill’erent elements or 
aspects of reality, moral or religious, with which 
he is dealing. He has to represent them all in 
terms of dLKaioffvur} and SiKaiovv. 

2 . The righteousness of God. — The formal 
presentation of SiKatoavurj deoO as the sum and sub¬ 
stance of the Christian message is made in the 
Ejtistlo to the Romans. St. Paul is not ashamed 
or the gospid, for it is the power of God to salva¬ 
tion for all who believe—tne explanation of this 
l.^eing that in it there is revealed diKaLoa-Ourj OeoO, 
The genitive case can be used to express various 
relations ; and, so far as grammar goes, diKaio<Tvvrj 
fieoO might mean the righteousness wdiich belongs 
to God (i.e. which is His character as a righteous 
being); or such a righteousness as God requires 
of men, and will acknowledge as answering to His 
requirements ; or, again, a righteousness of which 
God is the source or author. Obviously also some 
if not all of these ideas might be combined ; and, 
if the expression is in any sense technical or sym¬ 
bolical, it has probably condensed or accumulated 
into itself shades of meaning which would origin¬ 
ally have taken different grammatical forms. 

In modern times there have been three main 
lines of interpretation. In the first the genitive, 
1 AT TAeol.i il. 139. 


ffeoO, is taken as a simple posse.ssive, and the 
righteousness which is revealed is God’s own 
character. The gospel shows men what God is. 
They may have imagined that they knew' Him 
before, and even that they knew wdiat was meant 
by His righteousness. But they misconceived the 
atlrilmte which they called by this name. To 
them it w'as merely a retributive or distributive 
virtue—the attribute in virtue of which God renders 
to every man according to his work. As such it 
was a ground of fear rather than of hope to the 
sinner, and it hardly could he conceived as the con¬ 
tent of a gospel. But, when God’s righteousness w'as 
actually revealed in the gos[)e). it tuincd out to be 
auite diflerent from t his, li w us not retiibutive or 
oistributive, but self-imparting or cotnmunicative. 
It streamed out ceaselessly from God, and over¬ 
flowed upon men and into them, becoming their 
righteousness also. Tliat is w hy the new s of it is 
gospel. It is glad tidings to the sinful that it is 
the very nature of God, in spite of their sin, in 
entire indifference to their sin, conceivably even 
on account of their sin, to beat against their sinful 
nature with His searching self-communicating 
righteousness till sin is overcome and God’s own 
righte'*usness fills the once sinful nature of man. 
That sinners are saved by God imparting His own 
character to them is true, but it does not follow 
that this is w hat St. Paul means when he uses the 
expression diKatoirovrj OeoO. The problem which the 
gospel had to solve was for him a moral problem, 
out here the dtKaioavvrj OeoO is conceived simply on 
the analogy of a physical force. It flows out as 
unconditionally from God towards all men as 
water flows from a spring, or as heat radiates from 
the sun. But moral problems cannot be stated, 
let alone solved, by merely physical categories ; 
and, w'hcn St. Paul wrestles, intellectually, with 
his problem in Ro 3^, it assumes quite another 
character. Further, while an attempt may be 
made, in consistency with this view of the dLKaitxTfjvij 
ffeoOf to make room for Christ in the gospel—to 
point to Him as a conspicuous proof that divine 
righteousness has the self-imparting quality here 
claimed for it—it is quite impossible to give Him 
the place that He nas in St. Paul. For the 
apostle He is not a conspicuous illustration of the 
nature of divine righteousness ; except in Him 
and in His Cross there is no revelation or know¬ 
ledge of the diKaioavvrj Oeov at all, 

3. OT usage.—A more impressive and sugges¬ 
tive interpretation of diKai<xj-6p7) deov is that which, 
while still treating the genitive as possessive, 
finds the key to the meaning in those OT pa.ssage8 
in which God’s righteousness is spoken ot, not as 
distributive or as self-imparting, but as doing 
right or justice by His peoj)le. In the OT gener¬ 
ally the functions of ruling and judging are 
closely connected; and, when the king judges, he 
is conceived as helping his people to their rights 
rather than as administering statutes. In books 
like the Psalms and Deutero-Isaiah the people of 
God are generally represented as wronged and 
oiipressed by a wicked world, and God manifests 
His righteousness when He vindicates them and 
delivers them from their enemies. Hence God’s 
righteou.sness is His people’s hope; it is in it that 
they trust, and to it they appeal; by the manifes¬ 
tation and exercise of it they arc justified and 
saved. In a real sense, it is one with His grace 
and faithfulness. It puts His wronged peojde in 
the right in the eyes of all intelligent 8])eetators. 
The Lord is their righteousness, tlieir vindication, 
their salvation, as against all who condemn and 
oppress them or put tliern in the wrong. 

Passages like Ps 35*^*^ 5H* '7[2. lof. 24 ^ qj. 

Is 51® 54^"^ 56S illustrate this. In most of these 
the subject spoken of is the nation, and it is 
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easier, of course, for a nation than for an indi¬ 
vidual to feel that it is in the right, and that, if 
God’s righteousness were manifested, the result 
would be its justification and salvation. A com¬ 
parison of vv. ^ in Ps 143 shows how this national 
reliance on God’s righteousness as that which must 
vindicate the people can be combined with an 
individual sense of sin which cannot face the 
judgment of God. The just (but wronged) nation 
can he saved by the manife.station of God’s right¬ 
eousness; its justification is an ‘analytical’ pro¬ 
position, declaring it to be what it is by putting it 
into the position which is its due ; but, if the 
sinful individual, who cannot face God’s judgment, 
is to be justified, the process must be ditlercnt. 
His justification cannot be the declaration of what 
he is—the demonstration of the righteousness of 
the righteous ; it must be a synthetic proposition, 
which not only declares something about the 
sinner, but also does something for liirn, securing 
for him a new relation to God. It is worth noticing 
that those who attach to these OT passages about 
the nation, or the faithful community at the heart 
of it, the explanation of St. Paul’s SiKaLoaOvr) Oeov — 
Ritschl, e.g. —also connect justification in the NT 
sense with the Church rather than the individual. 
The writer can only confess himself baffled with this. 
When St. Paul preaches his gospel of diKaioavuri 
Oeovy it is not to an opiiressed people of God who, 
whatever their shortcomings, are still in the right 
as against their pagan oppressors, and who can 
depend on God’s rigliteousness to put them in the 
right—i.e. by one and the same divine act to 
justify and save them; he preaches to individual 
sinners, Jew and Gentile alike, who are in no 
community but that of guilt, and of whom it must 
be said, if they are eventually justified, not that 
God has justified His injured people and vindicated 
their righteous eause, but that He has justified 
the ungodly (Ho 4*). This would of itself be 
enough to snow that 5txato<riJv7; OeoVy as embodying 
the sum and substance of St. Paul’s gospel, is not 
equivalent to God’s faithfulness to His covenant 
obligations, or to His action regarded as the con¬ 
sistent carrying out of H is purpose to bless and save 
His people. It is something more original and 
startling—more congruous with the idea of a new 
revelation—than this. 

4 . St. Paul’s meaning.—But there are other 
rea.sons which forbid us to attach St. Paul’s 
diKatoauvri OeoO to such OT passages as are referred 
to above. For one, St. Paul himself refers to none 
of these passages in expounding the 5iKaio<Tvy7] Oeou. 
He declares it to be witnes.sed to by the Law and 
the Prophets, and hia favourite references are 
Gn 15® and Hab 2*. There is not an allusion even 
to Ps 98*. Further, as W. Bousset has pointed 
out,* this conception of the righteousness of God 
fell, in later Judaism, wholly or almost wholly 
into abeyance. 

* In place of the merciful righteousness of God [the righteous¬ 
ness of God 8yiut>athetically interested in his wronged people), 
we fln(i predominant the distributive, forensic, efisinterested 
righteousness.’ 

The last epithets not only describe the change, 
but convey an unsympathetic judgment of it; but 
the fact referred to is indubitable. St. Paul had 
to preach his gospel of a SiKaioavvr] ffeoO, not to people 
who could lose the sense of their own demerit in 
the sense of membership in a community which 
could appeal to God as having a righteous cause, 
but to people who had to meet the living God 
standing alone, or only in a community or guilt 
with others. Such a righteousness of God as is 
exhibited in Is 54*’ or Ps 98* would mean nothing 
for such people. If it were not unintelligible, it 

1 Religion det Judentumi im NT Zeitalter^, Berlin, 1906, 

p. 


would be irrelevant; and, in spite of the powerful 
pleas that have been made for it by many scholars, 
it cannot be regarded as the key to St. Paul’s 
mind. 

'rids key can be found only if we concentrate our 
attention on the passage in which St. Paul not 
only mentions but expounds the diKaioavvrj 0€oO, 
ami if we observe the place that it holds in the 
connexion of his thoughts. This passage is Ho 3***’-. 
The diKCLLoauvr} 0eoO is preached to a world which is 
virdSiKOf T(f) liable to God’s judgment—a world, 
not of people who can ajipeal to God’s righteous¬ 
ness to vindicate them, but of condemned and un¬ 
sheltered men, who need a righteousness of God 
because they have none of their own. It is a 
righteousness bound up with and inseparable from 
Jesus Christ in His character as IXaaT-i/jpiou. It is 
not something that we can seize and understand, 
apart from (Jhrist, and inside of which we can 
then, consistently, make room for Christ. It is 
not enough to say with W. Sanday and A. C. 
Headlam : 

‘There is one signal manifestation of righteousness, the 
nature of which it is difficult for us wholly to grasp, in the Death 
of Christ.’ ^ 

The death of Christ is not ‘one signal manifesta¬ 
tion of righteousness’; in the sense in which St. 
Paul uses the term to sum up his gospel, the death 
of Chri.st is the whole and sole revelation of the 
SiKaioffovT} deov as the hope of sinful men. Apart 
from it there is no manifestation of a diKaioavvrj 
0€oO at all. And it is so because God has set forth 
Christ in His blood os IXacrri^ptov—i.c. either as a 
propitiatory sacrifice or in jiropitiatory power. 
There is a cautious way of declining to think out 
passages like this, illustrated, e.g., by J. B. Light- 
foot in his Notes on Epvitles of St. Paul (London, 
1895, p. 272), and an impressionist or emotional 
way, illustrated conspicuously by G. A. Deissmann 
in ch. 6 of his Panins. Eine fcnltnr- unci religions- 
geschichtl. Skizze, Tubingen, 1911; but nothing is 
more certain than that St. Paul in Ro 3**“*® was 
exerting his whole intellectual force, consciously 
and deliberately, and with a daring which drew 
back at nothing, in an ettbrt to comprehend and 
explain the way of salvation for sinners abridged 
as diKaioavkri Ocov. This diKaicxTvvTj 0€ou and the 
IXaiTTiflpiov are correlative terms. There would be 
no diKaioavvT} 0eov for sinners but for the IXanrifipiov. 
The IXaariljpLov has two characters. It deals with 
sin for its removal ; that is its gracious side—the 
side which answers to God’s will to forgive and 
save sinners. But it deals with sin as it is —as 
that terrible thing which, in St. Paul’s conviction 
and in God’s judgment, is one with death. When 
Christ died for sin—when God set Him forth, in 
His blood, a propitiatory power or sacrilice—then, 
and not till then {iv r<p vvy xaipy, Ro 3*®), was the 
diKaioaijvT) 0eov revealed to men. The way of salva¬ 
tion, as a way in which God gets sinful men right 
with Himselr, and at the same time deals with sin 
as nothing less than the awful reality it is, now 
lies ojien for the world. From God’s side the 
diKaio<Tvyrj 0eoC covers the double truth that God is 
dUatos {i.e. not indifferent to the sinfulness of sin) 
and diKaiufy rbv iK wlaT€U)s ’l7;<roC (i.e. a gracious sin- 
forgiving God).* 

We may put this otherwise by saying that what 
is manifested at the Cross as the ultimate truth in 
the universe—the divinest thing in the divine—is 
love bearing sin. To whom does this appeal ? It 
appeals to sinners, not to those who trust in them¬ 
selves that they are righteous. For what does it 

1 Commentary on the Epistle to the Romani [fCC], Edinburgh, 
1902. p. 35. 

* There is clearly visible here, what has played so large a part 
in doctrines of atonement, the idea of a harmonization of the 
divine attributes of justice (holiness) and mercy in the work of 
Ohrist. The 6iKaio<rvyri dtov includes both. 
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appeal? It appeals for faith. When a sinner is 
confronted witli the divine love in Christ bearing 
in death the sin of the world, what is he invited 
to do? What is the right thing for him to do? 
The only right thing for him to do is to trust that love 
unreservedly, to cast himself upon it, to abandon 
himself to it, to stake and invest his whole being in 
it as the final reality in the universe. He is not to 
open negotiations with God, and see whether some¬ 
thing less wonderful might not meet the require¬ 
ments on both sides. He is not to make himself 
worthy of such love before he trusts it. He is not to 
ofler guarantees that, unworthy as he is, he will prove 
worthy in the long run. He has simply, immedi¬ 
ately, unconditionally to trust it: that is the one 
right thing for him to do. When he does so, then, 
in spite of all his sins, it brings him right \\itli 
God. What he is, as a believer in Jesus, annuls 
what he was, as a sinner under God’s con<lernnation. 
His faith in Christ the propitiation is reckoned to 
him for righteousness ; and, in so reckoning it, 
God’s judgment of the believing sinner is according 
to truth. There is no legal fiction when God 
justifies any more than when He condemns; for, 
when the propitiation has evoked faith, the sinner 
is another man. God justifies the ungodly >vhen 
in the propitiation He puts forth a power, or makes 
an appeal to the ungodly, which makes his true 
description henceforth ‘ him that believeth in 
Jesus.^ And we must not minimize faith by 
arbitrary delinition. Faith in St. Faul’s writings 
is what faith was in his life—not a mere assent, 
not the attitude of a moment, but something in 
virtue of which his whole being was permanently 
absorbed in Christ who died. It includes entering 
into the mind of Christ with relation to sin, accept¬ 
ing the divine sentence on sin as it is brought 
home to the conscience in this way ; and it is in 
this character that it is the basis ol God’s verdict. 
As believers in Jesus we are SIkuioi wapd np 6€<p (Ro 
2^*), or diKaiocui'ri deoO iv avT(p (2 Co 6 “^^). 

5 . The Pauline gospel.—Tlie inference from this 
is that the true ex])lanation of the genitive in 
diKaioffvpT] deou is that which regards it as the 
genitive of the author or origin. God provides 
the IXaa-TT^ptop which deals righteously with sin for 
its removal, and so appeals to men that they are 
brought into the right relation to Himself. This 
is the key to the passages in which the SiKaioavvrj 
deov — the righteousness revealed in the gospel — is 
contrasted with any righteousness of our own, 
which we might have achieved out of our own 
resources. Twice St. Paul formally emnhasizes 
this contrast. In Ro 9*®- 10 ^® he speaks of tne Jews 
as wanting to establish ‘their own’ righteousness 
—to come to God, so to speak, invested in a good¬ 
ness which they had achieved by statutory obedi¬ 
ence {diKaioffvvTfv Ti}p iK Ro 10®), ana which 

rather made God their debtor than rested on a 
fundamental debt to God ; and he formally opposes 
to this the SiKaioavpr) Oeov of his gospel. So also 
with special reference to his own case in Ph 3®*“, 
Once he, like his countrymen in general, had 
sought to establish a righteousness of his own, and 
by human standards had been strikingly successful 
((card 5(,Kato<rvvr}y iv vbpup yevd/xevos A/x€fnrros). 

But there is always a profound delusion in the 
idea that we can be good without God. For a 
sinful man to think so is indeed the sin of sins as 
well as the most fatal of errors. But St. Paul had 
been delivered from this sin and error, and as a 
believing Christian his one desire was to win Christ 
and be found in Him, renouncing every other hope 
—‘ not having a righteousness of my own,’ viz. that 
which comes of the Law p6p,oy)t but having 

that which is through faith in Christ, the right¬ 
eousness which comes from God {ttjp 4k $eou diKato- 
a{/prip) on the basis of faith. Righteousness is a 


gift, not an achievement ; not as though it were 
a material thing, which could be handed over or 

{ mt to our credit apart from our consent, but 
)ecau8e it is the love of God which has made 
Christ the propitiation part of our world, and 
through Him has made the appeal to sinners in 
yielding to which they enter into the right relation 
to God. Apart from the faith which yields to this 
appeal, sinners have no righteousness, they stand 
condemned at God’s bar; but on the basis of it 
they are ncceptetl by God as dUaioi; the 5iKaio<ruprj 
0€ou has taken etlect for them. 

It cannot be said too strongly that this is the 
whole of St. Paul’s gospel. With Christ the pro 
pitiation on one side, and faith in Christ on the 
other, we have a situation which cannot and need 
not be supplemented. All the interests of ‘right¬ 
eousness,’ in whatever senst! the term may be 
taken, are covered by the SiKaLoix^pr) 6eov, which 
becomes ours through faith in Christ. Faith in 
the Pauline sense makes the tree good ; and, when 
the tree Ls good, there need be no anxiety about 
its fruits. Protestant theology has undoubtedly 
erred in making so much of the distinction between 
justification and sanctification. The connexion is 
even more important than the distinction. In 
reality, all that Protestants mean by both terms 
is included in the Pauline SiKaioai/prj deoO. The 
sinner who has faith in Christ the propitiation not 
only comes into the right relation to God (and is 
‘justified’ accordingly), but in the very same act 
and instant he gets the one adequate inspiration 
for a holy life—the love of God is shed abroad in 
his heart through the Holy Spirit given to him. 
Experimentally or psychologically, indeed, there 
is no difference between these two things. To 
have an overpowering assurance of the love of God 
as it is revealed in Christ the propitiation and to 
be filled with the Holy Spirit are the same thing; 
and in that one thing lie the promise and potency 
of all forms of Christian goodness. Such goodness 
is never imposed ; it is always inspired. It is 
never a matter of statutory obedience, but always 
of 8 j)ontaneou 8 inner impulse. It is a mistake, in 
speaking of it, to contrast faith and the Spirit, ns 
if men were ‘justified’ by faith and ‘sanctified’ 
by the Spirit, according to a common construction 
of Ro 3-6 and 6 - 8 . In St. Paul faith and the 
Spirit are never contrast cd ; they imply each other. 
They are, indeed, the same thing contemplated in 
its human and its divine relations. Every Christ¬ 
ian experience is at one and the same time an 
experience of faith and an experience in the Spirit. 
Faith itself is the gift of God ; yet we can always 
say of it */ believe.’ It is this experience that 
has the power and virtue of all Christianity—or, 
if we choose to say so, of all righteousness—in it. 
The only contrast in St. Paul is not one between 
faith which justifies and the Spirit which sanctifies ; 
still less one between faith wnich justifies and the 
sacrament of baptism which regenerates ; it is the 
contrast between coming under obligation to God 
from the very beginning for all that is called 
righteousness (whether justification or sanctifica¬ 
tion)—an obligation which is acknowledged from 
ditl’erent points of view when we speak of faith or 
the Spirit—and refusing to come under initial 
obligation to God, aiming rather, by the method 
of statutory obedience (‘ works of law ’), at winning 
a righteousness of our own, for which we may 
then challenge God’s approbation and so lay 
Him, as it were, under obligation to us. This is 
what St. Paul fought to the death in his own time 
as IMiarisaism, and in essence it survives. It may 
survive even as a mode of religion—a moderate 
moralistic religion, emphasizing the importance of 
keeping the commandments—yet for sinful men it 
is a hopeless road. Chalmers spoke of it as ‘ that 
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independent natural reJiLdon which disowned 
Christ.’^ For St. Paul to disown the propitiation, 
to lose its inspiration, to stand boastfully on one’s 
own f(;et, was (for a sinner) the negation of eveiy 
possibility of becoming dlKaiot irapin rtf 6e(^. If 
righteousness came in this way, Christ died for 
nothing ((ial Clirist Himself — Christ who 

fulfilled the Law, who kept the commandments of 
God, and who died at last bearing our sins in His 
own body on the tree—is the only vdfxos 5uifd/j.€vos 
^(jooTToirjffai (Gal 3^^); and it is because men are 
uickcned through faith in Him that the just 
emand of God’s law is fulfilled in them (Ko 8 ^). 
To say fulfilled in them, not by them, is to speak 
from the religious, as contrasted with the ethical, 
point of view ; but the end attained is at once 
religious and ethical. God’s justification is always 
justification characterized by life (Ko 5‘®). 

6. Difficulties of interpretation. — ‘ Kighteous- 
ness* may be considered as an actual or only as a 
possible experience of men, as a thing of the 
present or the future, as realized or contingent, 
and then certain questions ari.se in the interpieta- 
tion of St. Paul which are at least formally 
difficult. Ordinarily the apostle speaks of the 
blessings of the gmspel as enjoyed in the present. 
Men believe in Christ the propitiation now, and in 
doing so they become right with God. Justifica¬ 
tion—God’s acceptance of believers as righteous— 
is spoken of in the past, and exhortations are 
based on it. ‘Having therefore been justified by 
faith {dLKaiuiOiyres), let us have peace with God’ 
(Ro 6 ^). But sometimes the eschatological concep¬ 
tion of salvation imposes itself on the apostle’s 
thoughts ; he thinks of Christians as having yet 
to stand at the judj^ment-seat of God or Christ, 
and of their open acTcnowledgment or acquittal— 
in other words, their justification—as therefore 
still in su.spcnse. There is no more characteristic 
sentence in his writings than Gal 5®; rj/jLeU yap 
TTPiOpiaTL 4 k irLcrrem iXtrlda diKatoavurjt drreKdex^/J-eda. 
The emphatic iipeis means we who are Christians, 
as opposed to the Pharisaic Jews. This is our re¬ 
ligion, and the only true one. Uv€v/xarij ‘ in the 
spirit,’ and 4k irfcrrews, ‘in virtue of faith,’ indicate 
respectively the divine and the human basi.s of the 
standing Christian experience, each implying the 
other. In 4\vl5a biKaioavvrjs we sec that diKaiocrupYj^ 
init)lying primarily God’s verdict of 5f#cacos on the 
believer, is the care of Christianity ; and in 4\TrLda 
dir^Kdexlip^fBa we see that, in spite of the priceless¬ 
ness of the experiences of those who live by the 
Spirit and in faith, there is still a supreme ble.ssing 
which keeps the soul eagerly expectant. That 
blessing too is God’s final verdict in our favour. 
Perhaps there is no formal solution of the difficulty 
that we art justified by faith, and that our ultimate 
justification is in suspense—that we cannot be too 
sure of tlie pardoning love of God now, and yet 
that our final benefit from it is involved in unknown 
continj^encies. It is an aggravation of the diffi¬ 
culty tnat the very apostle who is so insistent that 
righteousness is of faitli apart from works of law 
is equally empliatic tliat men are judged at last 
according to their works (Ro 2®'^^ 14“^-, 1 Co 3***^, 
2 Co 5 “*). It may be said that he himself mitigates 
the difficulty by such arguments as we find in 
Ro and that the ‘works’ by which we are to 
be judged are not ‘ works of law —acts of statutory 
obedience—but simply the moral fruits of our life. 
This is true, but does not entirely meet the case. 
The wider truth seems to be that the judgment at 
the close of the Christian life on earth, just like 
tluj propitiation at the beginning of it, is a way of 
making it indubitable that this religion is trans- 
acUul in the world of moral reality from beginning 

1 VV. Hanna, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., 4 vols., Edinburgh, 1860-62, li. 4». 


to end. There is a sense in which religion tran¬ 
scends morality. Christ is the end of the Law; 
believers are not under law, but under grace ; their 
righteousness is not dictated and demanded, but 
evoked and inspired. But, if any one thinks on 
these grounds tliat in Christianity he comes into 
a non-moral region, or one in which morality can 
in any way be discounted, the Cross and the Judg¬ 
ment-Seat are there to correct him. The whole 
system lies within the moral onler, and the Law is 
not only (formally) annulled ; it is (really) e.stab- 
lished. We have the same problem to face in the 
teaching of our Lord. In the reception of the 
Prodigjd Son we see an illustration of justification 
by faith without works of law—a man put right 
with his father simply by trusting to his father’s 
love, and yiehling to its inspiration. In the buihlers 
on the rock and the sand we see men judged ac¬ 
cording to their works, and we know that both 
parables are true. The difficulty is to realize that 
grace is inexorable, that ‘all’s love and all’s law’; 
but this is the supreme lesson of Christ and His 
apostle. It is involved in everything that 8 t. Paul 
has to say of the diKaLoavv'rj dcov, alike as related to 
the IXaa-Ti^pioy and to the /3^/xa rov XpiaroO. 

Litrratdrb.—A ll the books on Pauline theolojjfv, especially 
H. J. Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der JS'T Theologie'^, Tubingen, 
1911, vol. ii. chs. vl. and vii, ; H. Cremer. Die pauUnische 
Rech(,fertigu 7 igslehre im Zusammenhange ihrer geschicMlichen 
Vorau^ 8 etzungen\ Gutersloh, 1900 (the 9th ed. of Grenier's 
Wort^rbuck, Ootha, 1902, ^^ives a very fair idea of the contents 
of this volume); A. Ritschl, Die christliche Lehre von der 
Rechtfertigxnig nnd Versohrivng'^, Bonn, 1896-1902, ii. ; T. Har¬ 
ing:, Ai/caioorv»o 7 0fou bei PaxUxis, Tubingen, 1896; A. Juncker, 
l)ie Klhik des Apostels Paulus, Halle, 1904; E, M^ni^tjoz, 
Le P^.chi et la redemption d'apr^s saint Paul, Paris, 1882; 
E. Schader, Die Bedexitnng des lebendigen Christas fur dis 
Recht^fertigung nach Paulxis, Giitersloh, 1898; O. Pfloiderer, 
Der Paulinismxcs, Lelpzifr, 187.8, Enp, tr., 2 vols., London, 1877 
Ghe Ist ed. much to be preferred to the 2nd [1890]); B, Jowett, 
The Epistles of St, Patti to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and 
Rorntins'^, ed. L. Campbell, 2 vols., Lomloti, 1894 (Essays in vol. 
H., ‘On Righteousness by Faith,’ pj). 247-272, and ‘On Atone¬ 
ment and Satisfaction,’pp. 317-309); A. C. McGiffert, A Uist. 
of Christianity in the Apostolic. Age, Edinburgh and New York, 
1897, p. 192ff. ; J. H. Newman, Lecturer on Jastijicntion, 
London, 1888; A. E. Garvie, Stadies of PatU and his Gospel, 
do. 1911, chs. vili.-x., xiii.; E. Sokolowski, Die Begriffe von 
Geist und Leben bei Paultis, Gottingen, 1908, p. 171 ff. ; 
A. Schlatter, Die Theol. des NT, Gutersloh, 1909, ii. 266 ff.; 
A. Titius, Die NT Lehre von der Seligkeit, Tubingen, 1900, vol. 
ii. ch. vi. ; A. B. Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, 
Edinburgh. 1894 ; P. Feine, Theol. des NT. Leip/.ijf, 1910, pp. 
382-494 ; H. Weinel, Biblische Theol. des NT, Tubingen, 1911, 

§ 46 ff. ; J. Weiss, Das Urchristentum, Gottingen, 1914, pt. i. 
bk. iil. p. 305 ff. JAMES DeNNEY. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (in Christian theology). 
— I. Term and definition.—The conception of 
righteou.sness hokks a conspicuous place in Clirist- 
ian literature, and, thougli it varies in content 
acconling to the nature of the subject spoken of, 
the central part of the conception is generally in 
sight. It frequently stands for virtue generally 
as implied in ‘conformity to the requirements of 
the divine or moral law.’ In English we have the 
advantage of a separate term for that part of the 
con(;ej)tion which belongs to the sphere of law, but 
‘ justice ’ is often practically a synonym for ‘ right¬ 
eousness’ in the wider sense, ns may be seen in 
various instances in the English Bible. 

Tlie distinction between the narrower and the 
wider sense of the term is discussed by Aristotle.^ 
In the former aspect he regards it as the highest of 
the ethical virtues, being ‘virtue towards another,’ 
and therefore the chief virtue of civil life {justitia 
civilis). As tlie principle which regulates the 
relationships of men to each other within a com¬ 
munity or the State, it is both ‘distributive’ and 
‘corrective.’ This is the restricted sense which 
the term usually bears in the language of juris- 
irudence—.v?mm cuique trihuere, ‘ to give to each 
lis own.* This sense of the word is frequent also 
1 Ethics, bk. v 
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in theology, especially when the relation of man to 
God and the moral order of the world is in question. 

2. Righteousness in the history of Christian 
thought.—As to the conception as it appears in 
the course of Christian thought, it is, perhaps, a 
surprise to find that the line followed does not 
begin at the point reached in the Gospels and by 
St. Paul. The starting-point is rather to be found 
in the popular morality of the time as it may be 
seen in Cicero and among the Stoics. Christianity, 
though continuing to give full proof of its power 
as a life to renew the world, undoubtedly fell to a 
lower level when the manifold gifts and activities 
of the first age had passed away. The lofty con¬ 
sciousness which had been purilied and exalted by 
the new relation to God and the sense of divine 
Honship which Christianity had established now 
became obscured, and a general drift towards a 
legalistic, moralism set in. The tendency to regard 
Christianity as a new law had powcn tnl bUp[)ort in 
many influences, both Jewish and heathen, but 
most of all in the common view of religion, whicli 
regards the relation to God as determine<l exter¬ 
nally by the observance or non observance of 
religious duties—a view which is probably the 
average level of religious thought generally, in 
which righteousness falls to be measure<f by 
external standards. Thus down to tlie Reforma¬ 
tion the prevailing conceptions that come to light 
now and then wear the conq»Iexion of the Chuich 
system, which stood before the conscience as the 
supreme authority in religion. 

Two aspects of the subject have been much dis¬ 
cussed which it is important to ke'^p in view (the 
connexion between them was not apparent for a 
while, yet it is of the closest kind and has come to 
the front of late); (1) the place or function of 
righteousness in God, t.e, as an attribute of the 
Divine nature, and (2) righteousness as a quality 
required of man in the scheme of salvation. The 
course of thought on each of these points has been 
guided largely by previous assumptions in regard 
to God and man, partly ethical or philosophical. 
Tlicise will come in sight as we tu'oceed. 

(a) Rujhteousncss in the ethics of the ancient 
Church. —The general tendency to regard right¬ 
eousness from tlie standpoint of law and moral or 
religious observance was in the ascendant all over 
the ancient Church. This drift was inherent in 
Jewish Christianity from the first; and it grew 
more and more predominant as the Church system 
>vas developed and claimed regulative authority 
over faith and conduct. The fall from the level of 
apostolic days is very perceptible in the early 
literature. Apocryphal and apocalyptic books 
which were w'ioely rejul, the growth of the ascetic 
ideal, and other influences of the time led to an 
excessive empliasis on traditional ideals. We are 
safe in assuming that in the mind of the people 
rigliteousness was identilied with the highest 
excellence according to current ideals. This had 
long been the common way of regarding it, and it 
continued to be so regarded even after philosophy 
set about defining the idea. The speculation of 
the schools had led to little positive result. The 

S rinciple of a twofold morality, which was intro- 
uced by Aristotle in his classification of the 
virtues as intellectual and ethical, and which was 
taken up by tbe Stoics in their virtues of the wise 
man and tho.se of the masses, had hindered the 
unity of the moral ideal. The complication was 
further increa.sed when the ascetic ideal rose to 
dominance. If monasticism furnishes the highest 
type of Christian excellence, there must be a lower 
standard open to common people. Thus it became 
necessary to say either that the monks were the 
only righteous people or that there were dill'erent 
degrees or grades of righteousness. 


While, however, we look in vain for any definite 
scientific conception in the ancient Church, there 
is no difliculty in ascertaining how it was commonly 
viewed. A few examples will suflice. It wa.s 
natural that the practice of charity, so conspicuous 
among the Christian communities, and so great a 
power in winning the heathen, should be regarded 
as a means to, if not as righteou.sness itself. 
Chrysostom glorifies the sin-forgiving power of 
alm.s, and praises the giving of alms as an effectual 
interce.ssion against a multitude of sins. This 
view is as old as Daniel (4'^'^). It is a commonplace 
in most of the early literature, Jewish and Christ¬ 
ian. It appears as a variant on Mt 6*, where some 
editors accept biKa.L0(xvv7]v for 

It is in Lactantius, who hiis been called the 
Chri.stian Cicero, that we find the fullest expres¬ 
sion of the common view. Bk. v. of the Divine 
Distifntes is devoted to ‘ justice’ : 

‘Although justice enihraces all the virtues toj^ether, yet there 
are two, the chief of all, which cannot be torn asunder and 
separated from It—piety anti etpjify. . . . But i>ict> atid equity 
are, aa it were, its veins * for in these two fountains the whole 
of justice is contained ; but its source and origin is in the first, 
all Its force and method in the second.’ ‘To injure no one, to 
opjiresa no one, not to close his door against a stranj^er, nor his 
ear against a suppliant, but to be bountiful, beneficent, and 
liberal.' ‘This truly is justice, and this is the golden age, 
which was first corrupted when Jupiter reigned. 

The influence of Cicero and the ancient way of 
thinking is apparent in Ambrose, who adopts the 
four cardinal virtues of the ancients, and maintains 
that the Christian fullils the ideal of the just and 
wise man. He has also adopted the Stoic distinc¬ 
tion between ‘perfect’ and ‘middle or common 
duties,’ identifying tbe former with the content 
of the monastic vow. In Aquinas the varying 
elements of the moral ideal wliicli floated before 
the ancient Church are reduced toapi)arent system, 
but without internal coherence. To the moral and 
intellectual virtues of Ari.stotle he adds the three 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and love. Adopt¬ 
ing the four cardinal virtues, he assigns to justice 
the duties of religion and neighbourly love. We 
have thus an ascending scale of three degrees, in 
which the highest is to be reached only by way of 
‘ poverty, cha.stity, and obedience,’ 

{b) Righteousness in doctrinal controversy .— 
Turning now to the discussions which figure in the 
hi.story of dogma, we strike on a path which leads 
towards more delinite results as to tlie nature and 
place of righteousness in God and in the salvation 
of men. Tliat righteousness is somehow iminift'st 
in the death of Christ and that this righteousness 
is a main factor in the Christian salvation has 
always been felt and acknowledged in Christian 
faith ; and it is chiefly in tlie course of thought 
upon the doctrine of atonement and recomuliation 
that the principal a.spects of righteousness in the 
Christian sense have slowly come to view. In tlie 
beginnings of specmlative thought in this field it 
was perceived that there was an ajiparent antagon- 
i.sm between the love and the righteousness of God 
involved in the death of tlie Redeemer. The 
antagonism might be explained in Gnostic fashion 
by suppo.sing tliat the God of justice was not tlie 
bather of Jesus Christ, or by a.ssuming, as the 
Fathers of that time did, that the death of Christ 
was the ransom paid to the Devil in view of his 
supposed rights over men. In this standpoint 
there is latent the idea of an objective rigliteous- 
nesH or justice whose claims were .somehow met 
and satisfied by the (Jhristian redemption. The 
next step was to define the sphere and the nature 
of this justice, but definite ground wa.s not reached 
till An.selm. The argument in Cur Deus Homo is 
to the effect that righteousness is an immanent and 
necessary attribute in the being of God to which 
satisfaction has been made in tlie sutlerings and 
1 Worki^ tr. W. Fletcher, Edinburirh, 1886, i. 826, 806. 
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death of the Son of God, who for this purpose 
became incarnate. Tiie position is thus reachet 
that all divine action must be subject to th( 
law of rigliteonsness, which is the supreme ethical 
principle in the Godhead. This step has the 
greatest significance in the progress of theology, 
but it did not receive adequate recognition till the 
Reformation. In the confusion characteristic o: 
the older ethics the true ethical ideal both for Go* 
and for man had not come fully to light, but, onc( 
it was seen that power, will, and love in God an 
subject to an eternal law of justice which guard: 
the order of the universe, a principle was found 
fruitful in the best results, which ca.st 8 a aignifi 
cant light upon the rigliteousneas required of man 
So long as the tlieory of a double morality held th< 
field, moral obligation rested on external authority 
on the will of .suj)erior.s, and as a consequence the 
moral ideal lacked unity and coherence. This if 
seen in the Roman Catholic view of an ‘original 
righteousness’ given to primitive man and in the 
doctrine of an ‘infused righteousness’ assumed as 
the ground of justification. Both points were long 
the subject oi keen debate, and they came ulti¬ 
mately to mark the dividing-line between Roman 
CatJiolics and Protestants. The chief point in the 
controversy for us here lies in this, that the con¬ 
ception of rigditeousness is reduced to what is after 
all its essential elements, as that by which man is 
acceptfAi and justified before Goa — the central 
problem of St. Paul’s theology. This is the main 
conception which figures in all subsequent theo 
logy. The Catholics affirmed that man is justified 
in virtue of a righteous disposition produced in his 
heart through prevenient ^race, the Protestants 
maintaining that justification is grounded solely 
in the righteousness of Christ imputed to faith, 
and is not procured by merit in man. Wo thus 
arrive at tne point where the NT leaves the 
problem and discover that the righteousness re¬ 
quired of man is after all the righteousness of God. 

(c) Righteousness in Reformation creeds. — In 
general outline the Reformation doctrine has held 
the field in all Protestant churches down to the 
present. The modifications which have come in, 
in the course of thought, belong mostly to the 
harsher forms in which it has sometimes been 
maintained. Opinion has varied considerably 
about ‘ imputation,’ about the legal and forensic 
aspects implied in the satisfaction tneory. Modern 
and especially recent theology shows a notable 
advance upon the systems of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Theory has come to follow more closely 
the lines of a living faith and experience. It is 
seen that Christianity secures not merely forgive¬ 
ness and reconciliation, but righteous character and 
life. 

3 . Modern developments.—(a) The Grotianview. 
—The Grotian and Arminian view has significance 
as a protest against the harsher aspects of the 
Reformation theory to which we have referred. 
But the principle that law in God may be relaxed 
or set aside cui His wisdom may determine, and 
that the Atonement is not a satisfaction to justice 
but a relaxing of penalty, fails to explain the 
necessity implied in the death of Christ. Grotius 
maintains that, ‘so far as God is concerned. He 
might have forgiven men without atonement, but 
it would have been unsafe to do so in the interest 
of creation’—a view advocated in some modern 
theories of atonement. 

( 6 ) Th^ Socinian .—The Socinian theory denies 
altogether that justice is a necessary attribute of 
God, and maintains that forgiveness is open to all 
on repentance and obedience. 

(c) Schleiermacher. — Schleiermacher’s view is 
suggestive as opening lines which recent thinking - 
has followed. With him justice belongs exclu- I 


sively to the ‘connexion between sin and evil.’ It 
is known to us through the consciousness of sin, 
and covers the whole sphere of human experience, 
and thus far it is involved in the order of man’s 
world, but, in proportion as sin is overcome, the 
function of justice is diminished or displaced 
through the redemptive agencies which radiate 
from Christ. 

(d) Ritschl. —With Ritschl retributive and puni¬ 
tive justice has no place in the moral and religious 
sphere. The righteousness of God is ‘simply the 
consistency witli which Ilis love provides for the 
good of men.’ This view subordinates justice to 
love to such an extent that the former cannot hav 
a separate function in the moral order of the world. 
Yet, if it is maintained tliat the love of God in 
creation and redemption always reaches wise, holy, 
and righteous ends, righteousness must be implied 
in all manifestations of love. Thus all the data ol 
the problem, when fully considered, favour the con¬ 
tention that justice is an immutable quality in God 
and the world. See, further, art. Ritschhanism. 

Litkraturb.—A ristotle, Ethics, bk. v.; Cicero, d« OMcixs \ 
Lactantius, Divine Institutes, bk. ▼.; Ambrose, de 0_fficiis 
Ministronim ; Anselm, Cur Deus Homo ; C. E. Luthardti 
Hist, of Christian Ethics before the Ee/onnation, Kiigf. tr., 
Kdinburi^h, 1889; A. Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 2 vols., do. 
1873 ; I. A. Dorner, A Spslein of Christian Ethics, Enp;. tr.. do. 
1887, e*p. sect. 7, pp. 69-91 ; H. Martensen, Christian Ethics. 
Eng, tr., do. 1881-86, i. 21-77 ; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory^, Oxford, 1886; Histories of Dogma by K. R. Hagen- 
bach (Eng. tr., 3 vols., Edinburgh, 1880-81X W. G. T. Shedd 
vols., ^linburgh and New York, 1889-94), and A. Harnack 
(Eng. tr., 7 vols., London, 1894-99); F. C. Baur, Die Lehre von 
<isrrerso/mwnf 7 , Tubingen, 1888; A. Ritschl, Die chrisH. Lehre 
von der lUcUtfertigung und Versdhnung*, 3 vols., Bonn. 1896- 
1903; F. D. E. Schleiermacher, Der ohristliche (rlaube^, 
Berlin, 1884, ii. sect. 84; Dorner, A System of Christian 
Doctrine, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1880-82, I. 286, iv. 1-25. 

For the j^uristic conception of righteousness specially useful 
are: K. Hildenbrand, Qesch. una System der Rechts- und 
Staatsphilosophie, Leipzig, 1860; A. Trendelenburg, Natur- 
recht^, do. 1868; J. Lorimer, Institutes of Law^, Eklinburgh, 
1880; H. Spencer, Justice, Ix)ndon, 1891. 

In recent theology may be noted books on atonement where 
aspects of righteousness are given, especially those of R. W. 
Dale, The Atonement!, London, 1878, J. McLeod Campbell, 
Nature of the Atonement^, do. 1878, and R. C. Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality^, do. I?>07; also T. Erslcine, 
Letters, 2 vols., ed. W. Hanna, Edinburgh, 1877, and W. 
Sanday and A. C. Headlam, The Epistle to the Romans^ 
(ICC), do. 1902, where the ‘exegetical tradition’ on St. Paul’s 
doctrine is discussed. A. F. SiMPRON. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Egyptian). — i. Intro- 
ductory.—For the three conceptions which we 
express in three distinct words—righteousness, 
truth, justice—the Egyptians had only one word, 
meet (Copt. ME’.MHI). Meet is aT)parently 
derived from a verb m|’, ‘be straight,’ ‘ oe even.’^ 
B.a., iie m\l)t m\'‘ty sp'k, ‘the balance Is even in thy 
i8e‘;* ml’4n, 'straight as to the hair’;^ mtt m;’t nt 

l^liwty, * the accurate and even balance of Thdib.’4 

3. The practice of righteousness, truth, and 
ustice.—The Egyptian was never tired of assert- 
ng that he practised these virtues. 

(1) Righteousness. —The frequent claims to 
righteousness made by Egyptians of all classes and 
periods are well illustrated by the following 
quotations: 

‘ I cams forth from my city, I cams down into my nome and 
spake the truth therein, I did righteousness therein.'^ ‘I 
am one who loves good and who hates evil. . . . There is no 
iniquity that has issued from my mouth, there is no evil that 
my hands havs wrought.’< *I was a righteous man upon 


1 See also art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), f s. 

s B. Naville, Das dgyp. TodUnbuch (hereafter cited as Tdb.), 
n vols., Berlin, 1886, ch. clxxviii. line 29; F. Vogelsang, 
Komrnentar su den Klagsn des Bauem, Leipzig, 1918, p. 166. 

* Tdb. ch. cx. line 40. 

4 K. Sethe, Urkunden des Agyp. Altertums, iv. [I^ipzlg, 
*906-09] 837. line 13; see also J. H. Breasted, Development of 
Religion ana Thought in Ancient Egypt, New York and London, 
;912. p. 166. 

» Sethe, Urkunden, I. [1908] 46 f. 

• Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelce, sic., in the British 
Museum, London, 1911-14, i. pi. 47, line 11 f. 
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earth.'1 ‘Never did I any evil thing unto any people.'*-* ‘I 
am a noble pleased with righteousness, conforming to the laws 
of the Hall of the Two lliglitH,’ » 

( 2 ) Truths —Truthfulness seems to have been 
highly esteemed, and was particularly looked for 
in the great and powerful. ‘ Speak not faksehood, 
thou art great,’ say.s the Elonuent Peasant to the 
high steward Rensi ; ® indeetl .such an one must 
‘destroy lies and create truth [or ‘right'].'® An 
Old Kingdom noble asserts that he wa.s straight¬ 
forward in the royal presence and free from false¬ 
hood.'^ Says another: ‘ I spake the truth which 
the god loves every day.’® The sage Ptahhotp re¬ 
commends one to act in accordance with right, free 
from falsehood.® A well-known XVIIIth dynasty 
official claims to have been free from inumity, 
accurate of mind, with no lie in him.^® * Spealv the 
truth {meet), do right (meet), for it is great, it is 
mighty, it is enduring,’ was an utterance ascribed 
to the sun-god KS* himself,*^ ‘I have not .spoken 
lies knowingly,’says the deceased to Osiris.^® ‘I 
have not spoken lies’ is one of the statements in 
the ‘ Assertion of Sinlessness.’ 

(3) Justice .^*—The viziers, nomarchs, and high 
officials who governed and administered the laws 
were exf)ectea to exhibit a high standard of justice. 
We are informed that ‘men expect tlie exercise of 
justice in the procedure of the vizier.’ The vizier 
must not be wroth with a man wrongfully ; he 
should be wroth only with what one ought to be 
wroth with.^® He must deal with petitioners in 
accordance with the law and equity and help them 
to their rights.*^ The petitioner must not be able 
to say when the verdict is pronounced : ‘ My right 
has not been given me.’^® Again, the vizier must 
not be a respecter of persons or show partiality,*® 
for that is what the god abhors,®® He must not, 
however, go to the other extreme and act like the 
vizier Akhthoi, who discriminated aj^ain.st some of 
his own kin in favour of strangers, in fear lest it 
should be wrongly said of him that he favoured his 
kin dishonestly ; ‘ that,’ we are informed, ‘ is more 
than justice. ’ The ideal judge must be ‘ a father of 
the lowly (nraA),®® a husband of the widow, a broti-cr 
of the forsaken, the garment of the motherless 
. . . one Avho comes forth at the voice of him who 
calls.’®* If such an one veil his face against the 
violent, who shall repress crime?®® A jud^e must 
be as unerring and impartial as the balance.®* 

1 A, Errnan, ‘ Denksteine aus der theban. Qrkberatadt,' in 
SBAW xlix. [Berlin, 1911] 1098-B. Gunn, J<mm. oj Egyp. 
Archctology, iii. [1916] 86 . 

* Sethe, Urkunden, i. 40, 49, 70; see also H. O. Lange and 
II. Schafer, Orab’ und Denkmteine des inittleren lieichg, Berlin, 
1908, ii. no. 20729, a, line 3 ; Egyp. Stelm in the Brit. Mum. ii. 
pi. 24. 

8 RTr iv. [1882] 182. 

4 Cf. also art. Exuiof awd MoraIiItt (Egyptian), 9 13 (14). 

8 Vogelsang, 6 1 , 159 f., p. 186 f. 

« Ib. B 1, 62 f., p. 72 f. 

7 A. H. Gardiner, ZA xlv. [1909] pi. v. line 11 f. 

8 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 57, line 14. 

8 Pap. PriHMe, 16, 2. 

10 Seine, Urkunden, Iv. 970, linee 8-11. 

** Vogelsang, B 1, 318IT., p. 215 f. 

13 K. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), 
London, 1898, p. 17, line 6 ; see also p. 89, line 9f., p. 70, 
line 8 f. 

1* Tdb. ii. ch. exxv. (Confession) 9 ; Budge, p. 258, line 12 f. 

14 Cf. also art. Etiuc.h and Morality (Egyptian), 9 13(16). 

18 Sethe, Die EinsetMung dee Vexien unter der 18 Dynaetie, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 27-J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion 
ana Thought, p. 242. 

18 Sethe, p. 24 ■> Breasted, p. 242. 

17/6. p. 7 f. - Breasted, p. 241; cf. Pap. PrUne, 9, 8 - 6 - 
Breast^, p. 288. 

18 Ib. p. 12 « Breasted, p. 241. 

18 Of. Pap. PrUu, IS, 1-4 - Breasted, p. 284. 

» Sethe, pp. 6 f., 18 f. - Breasted, p. 242. 

81 76. p. 14-Breasted, p. 241 f. 

>8 See B. Gunn, Joum. of Egyp. Archadogy, lii. 83, n. 8 . 

» Vogelsang, B 1, 62-68, p. 72 f. ^ 

84 Ib. B 1,167f., p. 187-A. H. Gardiner, PSBA xxxvi. [1914] 
71. 

88 / 6 , B 1, 148-61, p. 128-Oardlner, PSBA xxxvL 70f.; 
Yogeleang. B 1, 161 f., p. 187. 


Accordingly, the Eloquent Peasant, addressing 
the seemingly unjust Rensi, ironically asks : 

‘ It is not wrong, I sup() 08 e, a balance that is awry, a tongue 
of a balance that is faulty, a righteous man that lias swerved 
(from the right paLh)?’i 

An official describes himself as : 

‘ A man of truth (or righteouHness) before the Two Lands, 
equitable and righteous like Tliolh . . . more accurate than 
the plummet, the likeness of the balance.'3 

A frequent boast of the high official of the Old 
Kingdom is : 

‘ Never did I Judge two brothers in such a way that a man 
was deprived of his father’s property.’ * 

An Old Kingdom noble asserts that he ‘ saved the 
weak from the hand of him that was stronger than 
he,’and that he ‘ held forth justice to the just.’® 
8 ireni»rtwet, a nomarch of Klephantine in the Vlth 
dynasty, says ; 

‘ I did not deal roughly with him who made petitions. ... I 
did not deprive a commoner (ndx) of his properly.’® 

Another feudal lord a8.serts not only that he had 
not deprived any one t»f his j^ossessions, but that 
he had never Hogged anybody.® An official who 
administered justice in the reign of Wa^-'onkh 
Intef thus describes his conduct: 

‘I did not pursue after mischief for which men are hated. 1 
was one who loved good and hated evil, a character who is 
loved in the house of nis lord. . . . Now as for any commission 
which he (the king) bade me attend to, viz. giving a petitioner 
his right, attending to the claim of one who nas been wronj^ed, 
I always did it in reality. ... 1 was not passionate againsi 
violent persons. I did not take a thing (i.s. a bribe) wrongfully 
in order to conduct a transaction.’7 

The famous XVIIIth dynasty vizier RekhmirS' 
claims that he judged the petitioner impartially 
and did not turn his face (lit. temples) to rewards. 
He also maintains that he rescued the fearful from 
the froward.® Intef, another notable of the same 
period, describes himself as follows : 

‘Turning his face towards him who speaks truth ; disregard¬ 
ing him who speaks lies; . . . not discriminating between him 
whom he knew and him whom he knew not; going about after 
righteousness; indulgent in hearing petitions; judging two 
men so that they are satisHed; . . . free from partiality; 
acquitting the righteous ; driving away the plunderer from him 
whom he plunders ; the servant of the oppressed.’® 

Menthwoser would have us believe that he was 
one who ‘ did not show partiality to the possessor 
of rewards.’*® King Akhthoi, in his ‘instruction’ 
to his son MerikerS’, gives the future kiii^ excellent 
advice on how to govern successfully, pointing out 
to him, among other things, tliat the under-payment 
or poverty of responsible officials is a fruitful source 
of corruption. 

* Hs who is wealthy in his house does not deal partially, he is 
a possessor of property, one who does not lock.' On the other 
hand, ‘ the poor man does not speak in accordance with his 
(sense of) right. He who says “Would that I had!” is not 
fair ; he is partial to the possessor of rewards.’“ 

Judicial corruption was, of course, rampant in 
ancient Egypt; the constant claims to incorrupti¬ 
bility made by the administrative officials who 
acted as judges (see § 12 ) point only too clearly to 
that. 

A writer of the New Kingdom speaks of the helplessness of 
him 'who stands alone in the court of justice, who is poor 
while his oppressor is rich. The court oppresses him saying; 
Silver and gold for the scribes I Clothing for the servants 1 ’ *8 

3 . The Egyptian conceotion of the righteous 
man.—A summary of tlie Egyptian conception of 
righteousness is to be found in ch. exxv. of the 

1 Vogelsang, B 1, 95-07, p. 91-Gardiner, PSBA xxxv. [19181 
276. 

8 liange-Sch&fer, li. no. 20588, I. e, line 4 ft. 

8 Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 123, line 8f. ; cf. 133, line 4f. 

4 W. M. F. Petrie, Dmdereh, London, 1900, pi. 11 A. 

8 A. H. Gardiner, ZA xlv. 126. 

• F. LI. Griffith, The InseriptionM of SiHf and Dir Rifeh, 
I>ondon, 1889, pi. 11, line 9. 

7 Egyptian Sielce in the Brit. Mum. i. pi. 49. 

8 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 1082. 8 Ib. iv. 971. 

O. L. Ransom, The Stela ef the Menthutoe$er, New York, 

1918, line 14. 

H Gardiner, Joum. of Egyp. Archaology, 1. 26. 

18 Breasted, Religion ana Thought, p. 858. 
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Book of the Dead, both in the ‘ Introduction ’ an 
in that part of it which is sometimes called tin 
‘ Assertion of Sinlessness,’ but more often, ant 
wronf^dy, the ‘ Negative Confession.’ ^ Among thi 
sins there denied are murder, incitement t< 
murder, robbery, theft, oppression, imj)iety, lying 
slander, dishonesty, avarice, hasty temper, pride, 
loquacity, eavesdio]>i)ing, impurity (adultery and 
masturbation), and a number of ceremonial tranp 
gressions.* A more detailed ])icture of a righteou 
man according to I^gyptian standards can bi 
obtained from the lautlatory accounts of the deat 
inscribed upon their tombstones and upon th 
walls of their tomb-cbapels, and also from tlr 
statements scattered about the literary composi 
tions of the Middle and New Kingdoms. Th 
good qualities most usually claimed by or assignee 
to the dead, or commended by the sages and men 
of letters, apart from those already fully discussed 
are: ( 1 ) generosity and benelicence, ( 2 ) avoidanc< 
of slander, (3) honesty and fair dealing, (4) faith 
fulness to superiors, (5) hospitality, ( 6 ) pietj 
towards the dead, ( 7 ) sexual morality, ( 8 ) regarci 
for old age, (9) regard for parents, wife, and nea: 
relatives, ( 10 ) good tem{ier, ( 11 ) avoi<lance o 
rancour, ( 12 ) gratitude, (13) humility and avoid 
ance of pride, (14) discrcdion and avoidance o 
loquacity, (15) avoidance of crimes of violence. 

( 1 ) Genei'ositij and bcvejicence.^ —'I’liese qualities 
were admired in ancient no less than in modern 
Egypt. As.sertions like the following' formula 
frequently occur in inscriptions of the feudal and 
subsequent period : ‘ I gave bread to the hungry, 
clothing to the naked, I ferried him whom I found 
without a boat.’^ Sometimes in addition the de¬ 
ceased claims to have ‘ given sandals to him whe 
was without them ’ ;® to have buried the aged ;® to 
have given cattle to him who was without a yoke 
of oxen, and corn to him who asked for it.’ A 
high olheial of the Middle Kingdom tells us that 
he gave corn to the whole land and so rescued his 
city from hunger. ‘ No other,’ says he, * has done 
what I did.’ ® 

The nomarchs of the feudal age constantly boast 
of their benelicence. One of them thus describes 
his rule : 

‘ I gave bread to every hungry person of the Cerastes- 
Mountain nonic (his domain). I clothed him who was naked 
therein. Moreover, I filled its shores with large cattle, and its 
water meadows (?) with small cattle. I never deprived a man 
of his property so that he complained of it to the god of his 
city. . . . Never did a man fear because of one stronger than he, 
so that he comi)lained about it to the god.’» 

Another nomarch, after making similar claims to 
benelicence, asserts that be gave to the wuduw as 
to her who possessed a husband, and that he did 
not favour the great above the little in all that he 
gave.*® A great odicial in the reign of ThutmOse 
III. depicts liims( 3 lf as : 

‘ Father of the lowly ; judge of the orphan ; protector of the 
weak ; avenger of him who has been deprived of his possessions 
by one who is stronger than he ; husband of the widow ; shelter 
of the orphan ; plat;e of repose for the weeper ; . . . praised 
because of lii.s character ; one whom rcspei’tahle persons thank 
because of the greatness of his merit; one for whom health 
and life are besought by all people.’ 

(2) Avoidance of slnndcr. —yarkhuf, nomarch of 
Elej)bantine, says of bimsolf ; 

* Never spake I anything evil unto a powerful person against 

1 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 301. 

S See artt. Ethic* and Morality (Egyptian), $ 8 , Confkssiox 
(E gyptian). 

s See also art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § 13 ( 4 ), ( 6 ). 

^ Egyptian Stelce in the Brit. ii. pi. 24 ; see also Sethe, 
Urkunden, i. 123, 133 ; lAnge-Schafer, ii. no. 20506, b, line If. 
s Lange-Schafer, ii. no. 20537, 5, line 4 f. 

* Egyptian Stelce in the Brit. AIus. ii. pi. 24. 

7 Petrie, Dendereh, pi. 11 C. 

8 Lange-Schafer, ii. no. 20637, b, line 6 f. 

® Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 77 f. 

>'> P. E. Newberry, Beni Ilaaan, Loudon, 1893, 1. pi. vlii. line 
i"f. 

u Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 972. 


any people, for I desired that It might be well with me in the 
presence of the great god.' 1 

‘ It was good that T was accustomed to speak to 
the king about people,’ says a Vtli dynasty notable. 
‘ I never .stiid anything evil against any people to 
the majesty of my lord.’ ® ‘ I spake not lies against 

another,’ Paberi assures us, * for I knew the god 
who is in men.’ ® 

(3) Honesty and fair dealing.^ —‘ I was afraid for 
the surplus,’ says Paberi, ‘ I did not turn a deaf 
ear [lit. ‘face’] because of bribes. I did not 
receive bakshish from outgoings.’® Ameni of 
Jieiii I^asan informs us that he carried all the 
dues for the loan-herds to the king’s bouse, and 
that there were no arrears against him in any 
of the royal olVures.® On the tombstone of a man 
of the Middle Kingdom neriod who describes him¬ 
self as a ‘commoner’ (nrtA’) we read : 

* I look not the daughter of a man, I took not his field. . . . 

I served my great lord and I served any plebeian (njjs) lord, and 
nothing was lost therein.’ ^ 

See also the statement in the Assertion of Sinless- 
ness: 

‘ I have not added to or subtracted from the corn-measure, I 
have m)t sulitracted from the palm. 1 have not fal.sified the 
cubit of the lields. I have not added to the weight s of the hand- 
balance. I have not tampered with the plummet of the 
balance.’ * 

Honesty in the construction of a tomb was a virtue 
often claimed by the Old Kingdom magnates. 

*I made this tomb from my rightful possessions. I did not 
take the property of any man for it.’ ** 

The owner of a tomb-chapel sometimes asserts 
that the craftsmen who constructed it were ade¬ 
quately remunerated.*® The following statement 
occurs on the base of a statue found at Oizeh : 

‘ I caused these statues to be made for me by the 8 <;ulptor. 
id he was satisfied with the payment which I aa.signod hirn.'d 

(4) Faithfulness, obedience, and deference to 
superiors.^'^ —‘I was a hound that slejit in the 
kennel,’*® says a faithful servant, ‘a dog of the 
couch whom Ids mistress loved.’ 

(5) Hospitalify .'^^—A deceased person sometimes 
describes himself as ‘one who said “Welcome” 
to every comer. ’ *• 

(6) Piety towards the dead.^"^ —A part from making 
oflerings to the departed or, in lieu thereof, re¬ 
peating certain formula3,*® piety towards the dead 
consisted in riispecting the funerary nroperty and 
endowmentsof preceding generations,*® in notdefac- 
ing the in.scriptions, etc., in a tomh-chapel or injur¬ 
ing it in any way ,20 in not delilinga tomh-chapel by 
entering it in a state of ceremonial impurity.’* 

(7) Eexual morality —Pre-nuptial morafity was 
apparently very lightly regarded, though the 

1 Sethe, Urkunden, L 123; cf. also 72, 138 ; Tdb. ch. exxv. 
Iiitrod.) line 11 . 

2 Sethe, i. .57. 

2 Ib. iv. 190, line 14 f., Urkunden der 18 Dynastie, Germ, tr., 
Leipzig, 1914, p. 58, note 6 . 

< See also art. P]tiiic 8 and Morality (Egyptian), { 13 (14). 

Sethe. Urkunden, iv. 118 f. 

« Newberry, Beni Hasan, i pi. viii. line 16 f. p. 26; Breasted, 
Ancient Hecords of Egypt, Chicago, 190(5-07, 1. 622. 

7 Lange-Schafer, i. no. 20001 , h, line 3ff. 

« Tdb. ii. ch. exxv. (Introd.) line 16 f. 

® Sethe, Urkunden, i. 72 ; see also 50f., 69, 71. 

1(1 Ib. 23 ; Petrie, Dendereh, pi. 11 B, p. 61. 

11 G. Steindorff, ZA xlviii. [1911] 166. 

12 For further particular* see art. Ethics akd Morality 
E gyptian), § 13 ( 14 ), (16). 

tin ; the same word i* used of the cabin or receptacle in 
hich Harkhuf’s dancing pygmy passed the night (Sethe, 
/rkunden, I. 130, line 12). 

14 Lange-Schafer, Ii. no. 20506, b. line 2 f. 

1 ® See art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § 13 ( 6 ). 
i« Lange-Schafer, ii. nos. 20499, b, line 9, 20630,1), line 17. 

17 See art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § 13 (is). 
i« See N. de G. Davies and A. II. Gardiner, The Tomb of 
\jnenemhlt, London, 1916, p. 92, note 1. 
i« Sethe, Urkunden, i. 14, 30, 71, 117. 

20 Ib. 35, 70, 72 f. ; Griffith, Joum. of Bgyp, Archaeology, ii. 
-915] 6 ff. 

21 Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 49, 60, 68 , 122 ; art. Purification 
E gyptian), V. 8 . 

» See art. Ethic* and Morality (Egyptian), 13 (l), (lOX 
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moralists warn the young against prostitutes. A 
Vlth dynasty noniarch of Cusaj maintains that he 
‘never passed a night of shame.’^ Another Old 
Kingdom notable asserts that he never, since he 
was bom, cau.sed any man to pass a night of 
shame, i.e. never committed sodomy.* A person 
named Akhtlioi, who lived during the Middle 
Kingdom, ‘ did not lust after the wife of a man nor 
covet her wliom the poor man loved.’ ‘ Verily,’ he 
adds, ‘ a man of good birth who does this—his 
father deserts him in the law-court.’* 

(8) For the remaining qualities see art. ETHICS 
AND Morai.ITY (P'gyptian), § 13 . 

4 . The Pharaoh as the upholder of righteous¬ 
ness, truth, and justice.—The righteousness, truth, 
and justice that characterizetl the sun-god (see 
below, § 6 ) also formed part of those qualities which 
were supposed to be innate in the Pharaoh, as 
that god\s son and representative on earth. 

It is significant in this connexion that the Horns name of 
Uaerkaf, founder of the Vth dynasty, is ‘ l)oer-of-riKhleousncss ’ 
(/r-7nj'0, for It was the kinj;8 of this dynasty wiio raised the 
sun-god to the position of State-god, and, moreover, the doc¬ 
trine was then first promulgated, arid henceforth accepted for 
all time, that every Pharaoh was the sun-god’s physical ott- 
spring. 

( 1 ) The Pharaoh was said to ‘live on righteous¬ 
ness (or truth)’like the sun-god.^ 'Onkh-em mc'et, 
‘living on righteousness (truth, justice),’ it will 
be remembered, formed one of the characteristic 
attributes of the Aton-worshipping Ikhnaton.® 
The courtiers of Kaincases II. assure him tliat, like 
the sun-god, he is endowed with authoritative 
utterance and knowledge and that the seat of his 
tongue is the ‘shrine of riglit’ {vieet).^ 

(2) The Pharaoh was ex})ected to display these 
ualities in his actions. Accordingly, the .sage 
puwer, when rebuking his sovereign for his weak¬ 
ness and misrule, points out to him that it is true 
that he possesses tne solar qualities of ‘authorita¬ 
tive utterance, understanding, and righteousness,’ 
but (and here comes the reproach) it is confusion 
that he puts throughout the land together with 
clamour and strife.'^ A Pharaoh thus admonishes 
his son and successor : 

* Speak thou Truth in thy house, that the officials who are 
upon earth may fear thee. Uprightness of heart beseems the 
Sovereign.’ 8 

The prophetic papyrus at Petrograd predicts that 
with the advent of a .strong ruler, who is to triumph 
over disorder and to restore Egypt to her former 
rosperity, ‘ right sliall come to its place and 
niquity be cast (?) forth,’® King Akhthoi thus 
instructs the prospective king, his son Meril^ere : 

‘ Do right (or justice) that thou mayest live long upon the 
earth. Soothe the weeper. Oppress not the widow. . . . Take 
heed lest thou punish wrongfully.’10 

The same Akhthoi tells his son not to distinguish 
between the sjn of a noble and a man of low birth, 
but to clioose a man liecause of his capacity." It 
was, indeed, accepted as a truism in tlie Wlllth 
dynasty tliat ‘ the sovereign should love the fearful 
rather than the arrogant.’ To secure the heir his 
inheritance esi)ecially became the Pharaoh,and 
Akhthoi exhorts his son not to drive out a man 
from the possession of his father.In accordance 


with his solar qualities AmenembCt I. is described 
as ‘gloriously appearing like the sun-god ’ to deal 
out justice to his quarrelsome feudal lords and to 
settle their conflicting claims to one another’s 
territories.^ 

5 . Development of the belief in a posthumous 
judgment. — Ac(;ording to the earliest religious 
w'riLings that we possess, the so-(;alled Pyramid 
Texts, the chief qualification for admittance to the 
realm of the sun-god was physical purity.* Magic 
also played a great part in furthering the welfare 
of the <lead, the Pyramid Texts themselves being 
for the ino.st part a collection of powerful spells 
which enable(l him for whom or by whom they 
were recited to enter the celestial kingdom. Hut 
even in these very ancient texts more tlian mere 
physical cleanliness or magical power is sometimes 
dcmande<l ; the deceased must also be righteous. 
Thus we find that the ceremoiual washing of the 
«lea<l king by the four gods who presi<le over tlie 
I’ool of Kenset, or by the Worshijtpers of Horns, 
lias also an ethical signilicanec. During or follow 
ing the ablutions a spell asserting the righteousness 
of the deceased is recited.* The ghostlv ferryman 
wlio conveys the dead over to the Field of Earn is 
thus a(ldr(;s 8 (‘d : 

‘ O thou who ferriest over the righteous who hath no boat, 
ferryman of the Field of K.aru, this N. is righieous before the 
sky, l)cforo the earth, this N. is righteous before this island of 
the land whither he hath swum and whither he hath arrived.’* 
Tlie claim of the deceased to be righteous had of 
course to be tested, and in the imagination of the 
Kgyptians, with their innate love of litigation, the 
test naturally took the form of a legal process. 
There are already in the Pyramid Texts allusions 
to tlie postliumous trial hut many of the inscrip¬ 
tions on tomb-stones and tomb-(;liapcl walls of 
oflleials and private persons from tlie Vlth dynasty 
onwards are explicit on this subject. On the one 
hand, the deceased threatens with judgment at the 
lianils of ‘ the great god, the lord of judgment, in 
the place where judgment is had,’* those who 
injure his tomb-chapel,’ enter it in a state of 
ceremonial impurity,® injure its inscriptions,® or 
violate its endowments.^® On the other hand, the 
deceased himself claims to have been virtuous, 
‘ because I desired that it might be well witli me 
in the presence of the great god,’“ or ‘in order 
that I might offer righteousness to the great god, 
the lord of heaven.’^® 

For the rewards of the righteous after death and 
the jnuii.sliment of the unrighteous .see below, § 9 
( 1 ) (ii.)-(v.). 

6 . The sun-god and righteousness.—(1) The sun- 

god as the creator and chiinpion of righteousness .— 
Breasted has clearly shown that ‘ the great god ’ of 
the above-quoted texts, the divinity who first came 
to be regarded as the champion of righteousness 
and the judge of the dead, was not Osiris, hut the 
Heliopolitan sun-god Hfi'-Atum ;‘* indeed the sun- 
god is said to be he ‘who fashioned {jns) righteous¬ 
ness.’^* Accordingly we read in a Middle Kingdom 
Cotfin Text: 

‘I Rill H6' who oamo forth from Nun. . . . My detestation is 
wickedness, I behold it not. I am lie who made righteouHnes-s.' 


1 A. KQ.mk\, AnnaUsduSsrvietdei antiquiUa d$ VEgypte^xs. 1 Newberry, pi. xxv., line 36 ff. «= Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 
[Cairo, 1915] 213. ®26. 

a This interpretation Is supported by the determinative of the * See art. Purikioation (Egyptian), V. a. 
verb * pass the night’; Sethe, i. 46, line 14 f. * K. Selhe, Die altatjypinchen Pyramidentexte (hereafter 

* E. r! A\rton, C. 'T. Currelly, A. E. P. Weigall, Abydos, iil. oite<l as Pyr ), Leipzig, 1908-10, 021a-c, 1141a-n42/>. 

[London, 1904] pi. xxix. p. 43. * I188a-c; Breasted, lielujam and Thought, p. 172. 

*Sethe, Urknnden iv. 993, line 9; see below, fi 6(2). » Breasted, Religum and Thought, p. 173 f. 

» Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 337. * R.g. W. M. F. Petrie, Deshasheh, London, 1898, pi. vli. 

8 Breasted, Ancient Records, ii. ‘288. line 8f. p. 43. 

7 A H Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, "Selhe, urkunden,\. 35,49, 721. 

Leipzig, 1909, xa. 12 f. ; PSBA xxxviii. [1916] 61. 8 76. 49. 50 f., 58, 122, 142. » Jh. 71. 

8 Gardiner, Jcirrti. of Egyp. Archceology, 1. 26, § 11. 1® Ih. 14, 117. H Ih. 123, 1.32(. 

9 Jh 103-106. 10 Jh. 26, } 12 1 ^ lb. 27, } 16. petrie, Dendereh, pi. ix, 

la Sethe, Einaetzung des Veziers, p. 30. . „ . !! and Thought, p. 170 IT. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1'* Newberrv 1. d1. xxv line 72 ft. ; Breasted, Ancient Records, i*N. de Q. Davies, The Rock Tombs of El-Amarna, Ixindon, 
1 (J 29 » • • • 1903-08, vl. pi. xv. line 8, p. 26. 

' 14 Gardiner, Joum. of Egyp. Archceology, 1. 26, § 12. Gardiner, PSBA xxxviii. 46, 
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(2) The sun-god lives on righteousness. —The sun- 
god not merely created righteousness, but is said 
to ‘live’ {i.e. feed) on it, just as the Nile-god, 
tiapi, is said to live on fish.^ In a hymn to the 
sun-god we find : 

* I have come unto thee, lord of gode, Atum-R6'-Harakhte, 
that I may present unto thee righteousness, for I know that 

thou Mvest thereon.’3 

It was the l)usines 8 of certain gods to present, or 
lift up, righteousness to the sun-god (i.c. keep him 
supplied with liis mystic sustenance?). 

Thus the deceased is said to * ascend to heaven with the gods 
who offer righteousness to R6'.'* We also hear of ‘ these four 
apes who stt in the forepart of the boat of R6‘, who lift up 
righteousness unto the Lord of All.’* The goddess Sakhmet- 
Uoastet is said to ‘ stand in the prow of the boat of the Father 
(the sun-god), overthrowing hia enemies and placing righteous¬ 
ness in the forepart of his boat.’<^ 

(3) The tun god loves righteousness. —The sun- 
god, we are told, loves righteousness and truth,* 
and what he abominates is wickedness.'^ ‘More 
acceptable ’ in his eyes ‘ is the nature of one jn.st of 
heart than the ox of him that doeth iniquity.’" 

(4) The sun-god and the balance. —The Middle 
Kingdom Coffin 'fexts and the Book of the Dead 
depict the sun-god, in his capacity of judge of the 
dead, as weighing righteousness in a balance, i.e. 
testing the righteousness of the dead.® In the 
Osirianized version of the posthumous judgment 
the balance occupies a very prominent place. 

(5) ^ The place in which judgment is had.' —The 
texts of tne early feudal age which speak of 
‘ the place in which judgment [by the sun-god] is 
had’ do not inform us where Uiat place is, and 
the Pyramid Texts are equally unenlightening. 
According to a Middle Kingdom CoMin Text,** the 
posthumous trial took place in the cabin of the 
sun-god’s celestial ship. 

Perhaps it was owing to this idea that the two ships of the 
sun-god are reamed the Two Rights in the Pyramid Texts.*^ Cf. 
al.so the statement; ‘The tongue of this Pii’ini is as that of the 
Righteous One who belongs to the (boat called) Right.’ i* j 

(6) The sun-god as the ideally righteous king .— ; 
The sun-god, according to the myths, was the first 
king of Egypt. Owing to his close association 
with righteousness and with the kingship, became 
to be regarded as the prototype of the Egyptian 
sovereigns, the pattern for all would-be just and 
righteous Pharaohs.** 

Thus Amenemhft i. is described as coming ‘ that he might 
aboli.sh iniquity, gloriously appearing as the sun-god (Atuin) 
himself.’*® 

In a literary composition of the feudal period a 
sage is represented as contrasting the disastrous 
reign of a weak Pharaoh with that golden age 
when the sun-god, the ideal king, ruled over 
Egypt. lie describes the sun-god as the ‘ shepherd 
[lit. ‘herdsman’] of all men, with no evil in his 
heart.’ ‘ Where is he to-day ?’ he asks. ‘ Does he 
sleep perchance? Behold his might is not seen.’** 
Judging from these words, the sage is looking for¬ 
ward either to a return of the sun-god to reign once 
more on earth or to the advent of a king whose 
rule will be like that of his divine prototype.*^ 

* Gardiner^ PSBA xxxviil. 46; Tdb. ch. Ixv. line 11 ff.; H. 
Orapow, ZA xlix. [1911] 61. 

2 Budge, Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), p. 4. 

3 Tdh. ch. clxix. line ‘26 f. *,/6. ch. exxvi. line Iff. 

' C. R. Lepeius, Das Todtenhuch der Agypter^ nach dem kiero- 
glyphischen Papyrus in l\irxn, Leipzig, 1842, ch. clxlv. line 8 1. 
pi. 78. 

3 Sethe, UrkuTuien, i. 60, 67, 71. 

7 Gardiner, PSBA xxxviii. 46. 

8 Gardiner, Joum. of Egyp. Arehceology^ i. 84. 

» P. lAcaii, TexUs reltgiextx igyptiens^ Paris, 1910, 1. p. 87, 
line 8f. ; Tdb. ch. xii. line 2f. ; cf. Lacau, RTr xxxi. [1909J 28. 

10 See art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), $ 8. 

11 Lacau, Textes religieux, 1. 113. 

17 Pyr. 17866, 1316 ; Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 178. 

IS Ib 1306c. 

1* Breasted, Religion and Thought, pp. 174 f., 211, 246. 

1® Newberry, i. pi. xxv. lines 86 ff. 

IS Gardiner, Adxnonitions, la, 1-6. 

17 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 211 f.; Gardiner, Ad- 
monitions, p. 14. On the ‘Messianic' tone of this utterance see 
Breasted, loc. eit. 


7, Osiris and righteousness.—(1) Osiris origin¬ 
ally the type of <ul dead kings .—In the earliest 
religious literature Osiris appears most usually* in 
the r61e of a dead king, or rather the dead King 
par excellence,'^ the ethical nature and iudicial 
functions of the sun-god not being accredited to 
him till the period after the Vlth dynasty, w hen 
we fiml that, owing to the growing popularity of 
his cult, he has passed from the position of dead 
king to that of king and judge of the dead.* 

(2) Osiris as king and judge of the dead .—The 
Pyramid Texts sometimes depict the dead Pharaoh 
as administering justice,* and Osiris, as a dead 
king, w’oulil have acted in a similar capacity. His 
promotion to the kingship of the dead was naturally 
accompanied by a corresponding advancement of 
his judicial status, which also would have been 
fiirtner facilitated by the myth that depicts him 
as the prototype of all who have emerged trium¬ 
phant from tiieir posthumous trial (see below, 

I § 10).* 

(3) The influence of the Osiris myth on Egyptian 
ethics. — It cannot be doubted that the Osiris myth, 
with its account of the god’s murder, of the unjust 
accusation brought against him, and of his hnal 
triumpli before the judicial council at Heliopolis, 
inspired the Egyptians with the conviction that 
righteousness and justice, not unrighteousness and 
injustice, must ultimately prevail. The myth, 
therefore, must have nlayea a great part in the 
development of those liiglily ethical ideas which 
find frequent expression, a.s we have already seen, 
in the inscriptions and literary compositions of the 
feudal and subsequent periods.* Thus Ptalj^iotp 
could say with confidence : 

* Great is righteousness, lasting, and prevailing; it has not 
been disturbed since the time of Osiris.’7 

(4) Osiris as the god of righteotisness. —Osiris, 
having sissiimed the judicial office of the sun-god, 
acquired likewise his ethical character. Ho is 
therefore called ‘ the great god, the lord of right¬ 
eousness, who lives thereon ’; * or the sole god, who 
lives on righteousness.® ‘I present righteousness 
before thy face,’ says the deceased Hunofer, ‘ for I 
know that thou livest thereon.’*® Osiris is described 
as ‘satisfied with righteousness . . . thou whose 
abomination is lies.’ ** A Middle Kingdom official 
named Akhthoi says; * I received him who made 

letition to me. It is what the god {i.e. Osiris) 

^ oveth upon earth ’; ** and Khentemsemti, a 
' magnate of the same period, informs us that he 
‘gladdened the god (Osiris) with righteousness.’** 
Finally Osiris appears like R 6 ' as the creator of 
righteousness, for a Middle Kingdom Coffin Text 
represents him as saying : 

* I am he who created ^^u, my abomination ie iniquity. ... I 
am Oeiria, the god who made righteousness, I live thereon.'i* 

8 . The solar quality of righteousness ascribed 
to divinities other than RC and Osiris.—( 1 ) Like 
earthly judges,** the judge of the dead, in the 
person whether of R 6 * or of Osiris, had a body of 

1 In Pyr. 1620a, 6 , Osiris is called the ‘lord of righteousness 
(see also Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 176). 

7 See Davies-Qardiner, Tomb of Am^emhit, p. 66 , note, and 
p. 87 ; Joum. of Egyp. Archaeology, 11. 122, Iv. [1917] 206. 

3 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 266. < lb. p. 174. 

® For a detailed account of the judgment of the dead by 
Osiris see art. Ethics and Moralitt (Egyptian), US 9 ; P. LI. 
Griffith, Stories qf the High Prieste of Mernphie, Oxford, 1900, 
p. 46 ff. 

« Cf. Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 266. 

7 Pap. Prisse, 6, 3-6. 

3 Egyp. Stelae in the Brit. Mue. 1. pi. 10 ; see also Tdb. oh. 
exxv. (Introd.) line 2 . 

» Tdh. ch. clxxiii. line 8 . 1® Th. ch. clxxxlii. line 40. 

Budge, Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), p. 89, line 8 f. 
17 A.\rton, Currelly, and Weigall, pi. xxix. 

13 Egyp. Stelae in the Brit. Hue. ii. pi. 9, line 9 f. 

1* AnneUee du Service dee antiquxtis de VEgypte, v. [1904] 
248. 

1® Cf, Vogelsang, p. 61; art. Prikst, Prissthood (Eg}rptian), 
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advisers to assist him the d\d\t^ or judicial 
council over ■which he presided.^ Probably the 
passage, * those who weigh with the balance on 
the day of reckoning,’ ® refers to that body. The 
same ethical qualities and judicial functions were 
attributed to these assistant councillors as to the 
presiding judge. 

(2) Thoth, the ‘scribe of the gods,’ and vizier of 
the sun-god,^ who acted as recorder to the solar 
and Osirian tribunal, describes himself thus : 

‘Pure of hands, lord of ptirity, who drives away evil; the 
scribe of rigliteousness, whose aboniinalion is iniquity . . . the 
lord of laws . . . the lord of ri^^hteouaness; who makes 
triumphant the weak, who protects the oppressed.’ ® 

(3) The four apes in the boat of Re, in which, 
according to one account,* the posthumous trial 
took place, are thus described : 

‘ Who judge between the oppressed and the oppressor, who 
live on righteousness, who swallow righteousness, who are 
devoid of lying, whose abomination is iniquity.'7 

(4) The celestial ferryman ‘Turn-face’* loves 
righteousness and hates iniquity.“ 

(5) The assessors of Osiris in the Broad Hall of 
the Two Truths are those ‘ in whose bodies there is 
no lie, who live on righteousness in Heliopolis.’*® 
The same gods are addressed as ‘ lords of right¬ 
eousness, free from evil.’** 

(6) The crocodile-gods, who wound the sinners 
that are behind I^eteneskhus, are also entitled 
‘ lords of righteousness.^ *^ 

(7) The appellation ‘righteous ones’is given to 
the inhabitants of the Osirian kingdom.** 

(8) The local gods, who for political reasons *^ 
were identified with the sun-god, naturally acquired 
his ethical qualities, which in process of time 
might be ascribed to any divinity. 

All this would have created a general feeling 
that the gods were on the side of righteousness 
and opposed to evil. 

A deceased person, e.g.^ speaks of his city god as ‘a lord of 
righteouaueas'; acconiingly one who was o]>pre88ed would 
appeal to his city god to right his wrong.F’tal) of Memphis is 
commonly entitled ‘ lord of righteousness.'n u is said of him 
that ‘he will not ignore the deed of any man,’ and he is rei>rc- 
sented os righteously chastising sinners, smiting with blindness 
him who swears falsely.The Tbeban Amun, who is said to be 
‘contented with righteousness,'i** likewise punishes the sinner.*’® 
‘ He assigneth him that sinneth against him to the fire, and the 
just to the West.’21 Of the ‘ righteous man ’ it is said that he 
‘sets Amun in his heart .’22 "The Peak of the West,’ we read, 

‘ smites with the smiting of a savage lion ; she pursues him 
that transgresses against her.’23 Sirenpbwet of Elephantine, it 
should he noted, states, in an enumeration of his virtuous 
deeds, that he did ‘ what all my gods love,’ 2'* and the deceased 
in the presein’C of Osins and his as.sessora claims to have ‘ done 
that wherewith the gods are pleased,’ 2 ® 

See also art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), 

§ II. 

1 Cf. Erman, Gesprdch eines Lebensmilden mit seiner Seele^ 
Berlin, 1890, line 23 IT. 

2 W. Gokhuscheff,Papi/7nt«/ti^rafi7n«s . . . deVErtnitage 
imp&rial d St. Ptder.'tbonrg, Petrograd, 1913, pi. x. line f)3. 

8 Breasted, Reliqiun and Thought, p. 'Zb'S. * Ib. p. 255. 

» oh. clxxxiii. line 41 ff.; cf. Erman, Gesprdch eines 
Lehensmuden, line 23 flf. 

« See above, § 6 (5). f Tdb. ch. exxvi. 

8 Erman, Handbook, p. 94 ; Pyr. 883, a, b. In a papyrus in the 
Bodleian Library, which the present writer hopes shortly to 
publish in Journ. of Knyp. Archaeology, this divinity is depicted 
as muramiform (cf. Tab. 1. pi. cxxxv,), with a crocodile's head, 
the face of which is averted and looks over his back. 

8 Lacau, Textes religieux, i. 112. 

10 Tdb. ch. exxv. (Conclusion) line 6f. 

11 Ib. ch Ixxii. (Pe.) line 2. 

12 H. Grapow, ifrkunden, v. [1916] 41 flf. 

18 Tdb. ch. Ixxii. (da) line 4 ; Budge, Book of the Dead (Hiero¬ 
glyphic Text), p. 433, line 14 f.; Grapow, Ifrkunden, v. 26. 

14 See Erman, Handbook, p. 66 f. . , _ 

1 ® Tdb. ch. clxxxiii. line 36. *« Sethe, Urkunden, i. 78. 

17 E.g., A. M. Blackman, The Temple of Derr, Cairo, 1913, 
p. 106. 

18 Gunn, Joum. ef Egyp. Archaeology, iii. 88 f. 

19 Erman, ‘ Denksteineausder theban. Oraber8tadt,’in SB A W 
xllx. 1005, line 16. 

20 Jb. p. 1002, line 8; Gunn, p. 84. 

21 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 364. 

22 Gunn, p. 88. “ ih. p. 86. 

24 Gardiner, ZA xlv. 126, line 19. 

23 Tdb. ch. exxv. (Conclusion) line 10. 


9. Incentives to righteousness.—( 1 ) T'heposthum¬ 
ous judgment.^ — Brea.sted rightly points out how 
great an incentive to the practice of virtue was the 
belief in a juilgmcnt after death.* ‘ I desired that 
it might be well with me in the Great God’s pre¬ 
sence,’ says yarkhiif, a Vlth dynasty nomaren of 
Elephantine, wlien recounting his rigiiteous acts.* 

(i.) The judge of the dead, in the person 
whether of Re' or of O.siris, loves righteousness 
and hates evil. 

phutbotp, when stating that he has not injured anybody, 
irifornia us that * the god loves righteousness.’ 4 .Sesheimiofer 
‘spake the truth, whieh the god loves every day.' ® * 1 am one 

who loves good and hates evil. What tlie god loves is the doing 
of righteousness,’ says Inti of Besha'-beii.ft Says Kboritein- 
somti : * I have not done evil, 1 have g!a<ldcned the god (Osiris) 
with righteousness.’7 Intef, son of .Sont, ‘wrought nut evil 
against men; it is wbat the god h.ates.’® A certain Akhtboi 
‘ rei'eivcd him who made petition. . . . (For) it is what the god 
loveth upon earth.’* 

(ii.) Bliss after death was for those who have 
<loiie ‘ wliat their gods jiraisc,’*® ‘what men com¬ 
mand and tliat wherewith the gods are pleased.’** 
When the deceased entered the judgment-ball of 
Osiris, he must be abie to oiler righteousness 
before the face of tlie ^^od ; ** bis heart must be 
righteous, without iniiinity.** 

‘ Righteou‘incas,’ says the Eloquent Peasant, ‘ is for eternity ; 
it descends with him who does it into the necropolis, when he 
Is wrapped and laid in the ground. His name is not effaced on 
earth, he is remembered because of the good. That is the 
summing-up of the god’s w’ord.’ I4 

(iii.) The following remarkable jiassage gives us 
considerable insight into the ideas about future 
accountability entertained by the religiously dis¬ 
posed during the feudal period : 

‘ As for the Judicial Council that judges oppressors {8*,ryw), 
thou knowest that they are not lenient on that day of judging 
the wretched one, at the hour of performing (their) functions. 
Unhappy is he who is arraigned as one conscious (of sin). Fill 
not thy heart with length of years. They regard a life-time as 
an hour. A man remains over after death ; his sins are laifi 
beside him as wealth. Now eternal is the existence yonder. 
He is a fool who has made light of it. As for him who has 
reached it without doing unrighteousness, he shall abide 
yonder like a god; stepping forward boldly like the lords of 
Eternity.' i® 

No less highly ethical conceptions about rewards 
and punishments after death are to be found in the 
so-called Second Tale of KhamuaSy a composition 
of the Gneco-Roman age : 

8 etme (Khamuas) saw two funerals—that of a rich man, who, 
furnished with a magnificent mortuary equipment, was being 
carried to the necropolis amid the loud lamentations of the 
(hired'0 mourners, and that of a poor man, who was wrapped 
in a mat and had none to walk after him. Setme then exclaimed : 
‘ By Ptah, the great god, how much better it shall be in Amenti 
for great men, for whom they make glory with the voice of 
wailing, than for poor men whom they take to the desert- 
necrojiolis without glory of funeral! ’ However, Setme’s son 
Si-Usiri took his father down into Amenti in order that he 
might see what really did befall these two men in the hereafter. 
'And Setme saw [there, i.e. in the seventh hall of the T6i] a 
great mun clothed in raiment of byssus, near to the place in 
which Osiris was, he being of exceeding high position (?)... 
And 8i-0.siri said ... to him, “My father Setme, dost thou 
not see this great man who is clothed in raiment of royal linen, 
standing near the place in which Osiris is? He is that poor 
man whom thou sawest being carried out from Memphis, with 
no man following him, and wrapped in a mat. He was brought 
to the T6i and his evil deeds were weighed against his goorl 
deeds that he did upon earth, and it was found that his good 
deeds were more numerous than his evil deeds. . . , And it was 
commanded before Osiris that the burial outfit of that rich man, 
whom thou sawest carried forth from Memphis with great 


1 See also above, §§ 5 , 6 (4 f,), 7 . 

2 Religion and Thought, pp. 169 f., 177. 

8 Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 122 f. 4 ib. p. 60. 

®/ 6 . p. 67. 8 //y p. 71. 

7 Egyp. Stelae in the Brit. Hus. ii. pi. 9, line 9 f. 

8 Jb. pi. 24. 

9 Ayrton, Currelly, and Weigall, pi. xxix. 

19 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 430, line 15 ; cf. 62, line 3ff. 

11 Tdb. ch. exxv. (Oonclusion) line 10 . 

12 Ib. ch. clxxxiii. line 40; cf. Budge, Book of the Dead 
(Hieroglyphic Text), p. 4, line 13 f. ; Petrie, Deiuiereh, pi. ix. 

13 Tab. ll. (Ac) ch. exxv. (Conclusion) line 1. 

14 Vogelsang, B 1. 807-11, p. 211 f. 

1 ® GoRnischeff, Pay. hiiratiques, pi. x. lines 68-67 Gardiner 
Joum. of Egyp. Archaeology, i. 27, i 13. 
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lamentation, ehonlci be given to this same poor man, and that 
he should be taken among the noble spirits as a n»an of (iod 
that follows Sokaris Osiris, his place being near to the person of 
Osiris. (Hut) that great man whom thou didst see, he was 
taken to the Tei, his evil deeds were weighed against liis good 
deeds, and his evil deeds were found more numerous than his 
good deeds that he did upon earth. It was commanded that he 
should be jmnished in Arnenti, and he is that man whom thou 
didst see, in whose right eye the pivot (?) of the gate of Arnenti 
was fixed, shutting and opening upon it, and whose mouth was 
open in great lamentation.” ’ i 

(iv.) Very interesting is the account that this 
Tale of Khainuas gives us of the treatment in 
Arnenti of people wliose lives have been contemp¬ 
tible and aimless : 

‘ The kind of men on earth who are under the curse of Ood, 
and do work day and night for their living, while moreover 
their women rob them and they find not bread to eat. They 
came to Arnenti; their evil deeds were found to be more 
numerous than their good deeds; and they found that what 
happened to them on earth happened to them in Arnenti.’2 

(v.) According to the Book of the Bead, the 
deceased person who was adjuAgcil unrighteous 
was handed over to the ‘ Devourer,’ or to a 

demon called Rahi, ‘ who lives upon the entrails of 
the great on that day of the Great Reckoning.*’* 
In the Second Tale of Khamuas, side by side with 
the view that the unrighteous are tortured exists 
also the ohler belief in the ‘ Devourer.’ 

* He of whom it shall be found that his evil deetis are more 
numerous than his goo<l deeds is delivered ('?) to the “ Devourer ” 
Cm) of the Lord of Arnenti ; they destroy his soul upon his body, 
■he (the “Devourer") does not allow him to breathe ever 
again.'® 

The unrighteous, the Book of the Dead likewi.se 
informs us, might fall a victim to the swords of the 
gods forming the judicial council.* The same 
authority speaks of crocodile-gods ‘ that are in the 
water,’ who are entitled ‘ lords of righteousness,’ 
and who wound sinners,’ and of a god ‘ who binds 
the unrighteous to his slaughter-block, who cuts 
souls in jiieces.’ This god is Horus, according to 
one ancient commentator, who says : 

‘ lie has two heads, one carrying rightoousnesfl, the other 
iniquity. He gives iniquity to him who does it, righteousness 
to him who brings it.' ^ 

I'hi.s scFitiment finds expre.ssion, though in a less 
theological guise, in the already thrice quoted 
Tale of Khaimuifi : 

‘ Fitjd it at thy heart, my father Setme, that he who is good 
(rnn^) upon earth, they are good to him in Arnenti, while he 
that is evil, they are evil to him.’* 

Rut there were other motives for leading a 
righteous life than the dread of what might happen 
at the judgment after death. 

(2) Fear of God. —A vague fear of God might in 
itself be a sutticient incentive to good conduct. 

‘ I did not pilfer the divine endowments on the day of weigh¬ 
ing the corn,’ says In6ni, . . . ‘The fear of God was in my 
heart.’ 

(3) Rewards or punishments during life. —The 
Egyptian expected to reap a reward for his virtue 
during his earthly existeruic, and ‘ the good word 
which issued from the mouth of Rc ^ seems to 
encourage this exyiectatioii : 

‘ Speak right, do right, because it is great, it is mighty, it is 
enduring. 'Tho reward (?) thereof shall find thee, it will bring 
thee to honour.’ n 

Long life and material prosperity Avere especially 
regarded as rewards for righteousness. 

‘ How happy is he who hath done right for the god therein 
{i.e. the place whence the deceased has come]; he grants old 
age to him who hath done it for him so that he att.ains honour.' 


1 Griffith, Stories qf the High Priests, pp. 44-49. 

2 Ib. p. 40. 

* Budge, linok of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), p. 16; see 
also art. Ktijics and Morality (Kg\ ptian), $ 8. 

* Tdh. ch. exxv. (Conclusion) line 8. ® Griffith, p. 47. 

^ Tdb. ch. exxv. (Conclusion) line 8f. ; Erman, Handbook, 
p. I Of). 

7 Grapow, ITrkunden, v. 41 ff. ; cf. 7'db. ch. Ixxii. line 1 (T. 

^ Grapow, p. b7. « Griffith, p. .^iO. 

Sethe, IJrkvnden, iv. 64 ; see also art. Ethics and Morality 
;Egyptian), § 6. 

h Vogelsang, B 1, 319-322, p. 21.5 f. 

12 2\lb. ch. clxxxiii. line 38 f. 


An XVIIIth dynasty magnate thus admonishes visitors to his 
tomh-chapel: ‘ Have regard unto my character and do the like ; 
it shall be profitable unto you. Your life shall be long upon 
earth, ye hein^ in health; ye shall pass \our years In happi¬ 
ness.’i An official of the Old Kingdom informs us that he ‘ held 
forth justice to the righteous for the sake of long life upon 
earth.’2 His father’s advice to King Morif^ere', ‘ Do right that 
thou mayest live long in the land,’ has already been quoted in 
§ 4. ‘Long lived is the man whose rule is righteous,’ says the 
sage Pttthhotp, ‘who walks according to Its (the rule’s) way.’ 
As a furtlier inducement to be virtuous, this eminently practical 
teacher asserts that ‘ the righteous man is wont to make a will 
[or, as we should express it, make his fortune], whereas there is 
MO house for the covetous.’^ ‘ Wrong-doing,’ Ptahhotp tolls 
his hearers, ‘stealeth away riches. Never hatli wickedmss 
brought its venture safe to port.’ ^ The Eloquent Peasant warns 
Itensi ih.at the reward of unrighteousness and injustice is 
death. ‘Beware lest eternity draw nigh, and prefer to live, 
according to the saying : The doing of right is breath for the 
nose.’® 

The reward for unrighteousncNH was also meted 
out during the life on earth, at the hands of the 
gods who ‘ will not ignore the deed of any person.’* 
They bring misfortune upon the sinner,’ cause him 
to fall a victim to a crocodile in the water or to a 
snake on land,® or smite him with disease.® How¬ 
ever, they show mercy to him that repents and 
re.store him to health.** 

(4) Other rewards. —(i.) The righteous man was 
.said to he rewarded with a ‘ goodly burial.’ ** King 
Akhthoi says to Meril>ere ; 

* Make stately thy castle in the West, adorn the palace in the 
Necropolis ; even as one who is just, as one who doeth right¬ 
eousness.* 12 

Those who have regard to tho character of ineni 
and follow his good example will rest in their ‘ scat 
of eternity.’ 

For the importance attached by the Egyptians 
to a properly conducted funeral se(3 the oft-i (qieated 
request in the funerary formula? that the decea.s(*d 
may he ‘buried well’ or granted a ‘goodly 
burial.’ ** 

(ii.) 'rhe heir or heirs of the righteous man 
succeed to his possessions and oflices,*® and his 
house abides for ever.** 

* Make righteousness to flourish and thy children shall live, 
says f’tahI.)otp,i7 

(iii.) The righteous man’s name endures in the 
mouth of men; it ‘ is not efiaced on earth, and he 
is remembered because of the good.’ 

PhfAut prays, ‘May the memory of me abide upon earth,’20 
and InCni, who did 'what his city god loves,’ tells us that ‘he 
who passes years as a favoured (or praised) one—his name is 
jfood in the mouth of the living, the remembrance of him . . . 
IS for ever'; 21 he also tells us that ‘ his name will abide because 
of his character, in accordance with what he has done on 
earth.' 2* 

(5) The desire to stand well with the Pharaoh .— 
The source of all promotion and honour was the 
I^haraoh. As repicscntative of the sun-god on 
earth, ho was the ‘lord of righteou.sness.’Men 
inu.st therefore work righteousness to win his 
favour. 


I Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 66. 2 Petrie, Dendereh, pi. xi. A. 

8 Pap. Pri.'ise, 10 , 4 f. 4 Ib. 6, 6. 

® Vogelsang, B 1, 145 f., pp. 124-127 ; Gardiner, PSBA xxxvl. 
69 f. 

« Gunn, Jonrn. of Egyp. Archcpology, iii. 89. 

t E.g., Goldnischeff, Pap. hit'ratigues, pi. xi. line 70f.™ 
Gardiner, Jonm. of Egyp. Archreoloqy, i. 23, 28. 

8 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 23; Egyp. Stelee in the Brit. Mtis. i. 
pi. 43, no. 71. 

» Gunn, pp. 80, 88f. 10 Ib. pp. 86, 87. 

n Tdb. ch. clxxxiii. line 38 f. ; see also (6) below. 

12 Gardiner, Joum, of Egyp. Archaeology, 1. 34, § 27. 

18 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 66. 

14 E.g., C. R. Lepsiua, Denkmdler aus Aegypten und 
Aethiopien, Berlin, 1861-59, ii. pi. 98a, e ; Egyp. Strlce in the 
Brit. Mvs . i. pi. 41, no. 86; cf. also A. H. Gardiner, Notes on 
the Story of Sinuhe, Paris, 1910, pp. 65 ff., 173 ; Griffith, SiHi 
and Di'r Rifeh, pi. 8, line 2 f. 

1® Griffith, Siu{ and D?r lUfeh, pi. 11, line 14 f. - Breasted, 
Ancient Been ids, i. 395 ; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 66. 

itt Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 131, line 16. 

17 Pap. Prisse, i8, 1 f. 

18 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 131, line 17. 

1* Vogelsang, B 1, 307ff., p. 21 If. 

20 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 430, line 8. 21 /ft. ^2, line 8 ff. 

*2 Ib. 66. ‘23 Ib. 941. 
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‘I did righteousness for the Lord of Righteousness,' says an 
XVI nth d\ nasty olhcial, ‘ for I knew that he is pleased with it.'i 
Another ottioial of that period tells us that he was beloved of 
his lord (the king) heeauMC of his ex('ellen(‘e.- A Xllth d} nasty 
magnate ‘did the right that the king loved ’; ^ and of a Xllth 
dynasty court lady it is related that ‘she was of honourable 
estate wdth the king because of her righteousness.’* 

One of the results of winning the royal favour 
wjis the inueh coveted ‘goodly burial.’® 

!.)hdut says : ‘My heart was excellent for iny lord (the king), 
that I might rest in the high land of the noble ones who are in 
the Necropolis. 

(6) The desire to stand well with the community' 
—The Egyjitian wa.s intensely anxions, not only to 
stand ^yell with the kin^, hut also to have the 
esteem of his follows. This was another powerful 
motive for dis[)hiying at least outward rectitude. 

‘ I am one who spake good and who repeated what 
is loved,’’ and similar assertions, occur over and 
over again in inscriptions of the feudal i)eriod. 

E.g.^ ‘ I said what the great love and what the roiumonalty 
praise.'^ ‘I am one who was beloved of all the people. . . . 
I am one who did that which all men praise.’» ‘I never did 
what all men hate.’ ‘ There was not found one who h.ated me 
in this city.’‘I am one beloved of his father, praised of 
his mother, honoured by his companions, dear to his brethren, 
whom his servants loved.’ 12 

One man, after enumerating his virtues, declares that men 
■when speaking of him exclaimed : ‘ Would tViat the earth wore 
full of peo]iIe Tike him ! ’ m An otllcial of the Middle Kingdom 
openly assorts that he was beneficent In a year of 'j'^arcity ‘in 
order that mv name might he good.’ ' I was a shepherd [lit. 

‘ herdsnmu ’] of the serf,’ he adds, ‘ in order that my name might 
be goofl in the mouth of his (the serfsj city.’** Khnemcrdi 
says : ‘ I gave provision unto him w’ho begged it, herbs to him 
whom I knew not as to him whom I knew, that my name might 
be good in the mouth of those who are upon earth.’ l* 

Public esteem not merely gratified a man’s pride 
while he was yet alive, but it was of pracdcal value 
to him after death. If his name were good in tlie 
month of the living and the remembrance of him 
eternal, because of his virtues,^® visitors to his 
burial-place would the more rea<lily prc'scnt him 
with those od’eriugs upon which his welfare after 
death was imagined so largely to depend, or, in 
lieu of mat (d ial gifts, would at any rate repeat for 
his benelit certain prescribed formuhe. Accord¬ 
ingly we lind : 

‘ O ye who live and exist ... as ye love life and hate death, 
ye shall offer to me tViat which is In your hands; if there he 
nothing in your hands, ye shall speak with your mouths, “A 
thousand of bread and beer, etc.”’*'^ ' May my name be good 

unto in*'n w'ho come in after years,’ says pinout, ‘ may thev give 
me praises at the two seasons by the favour of the gods.’i* 

The desire to secure these advantages wa.s un¬ 
doubtedly one of the chief rea.sons for inscribing 
upon his tombstone, or upon the fa 9 ade of bis 
tomb-chapel, the enumeration of the deceased’.s 
virtues and the account of the esteem in which he 
was held by his fellow-men. 

(7) Conscieme.e ,—On the conscience as a stimulus 
to virtuous living see art. Etiiics AND MORALITY 
(p"«ryptian); see also Breasted, Religion and 
Thought, pp. 297 f., 354. 

10 . Justification of the dead.—(1) Osiris the 
prototype of the jusUJied dead. — The epithet 
‘justiiied’ [nt\' hriv = \it. ‘righteous of voice’) is a 
legal term,^® and" was applied to O.sirLs when, thanks 

1 Sethe, Urkunden, 941 ; cf. 993. line 9. a /ft. 466, line 1. 

» EgyP- Nfp/np in the Brit. Mus. ii. pi. 34. 

4 Lange Sc-hafer, ii. 199. 

ft See l)avios-(bvrdiner, pp. 81 f., 8.3 flf. ; see above (4)(l.). 

8 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 430, line 4 f. 

^ If). 1. 123, 132, 160; E(ij/p. Stelae in the Brit. Must. ii. pi. 14. 

8 Petrie, Dendereh, pi. ix. ® Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 75. 

1ft Lange-Schafer, ii. no. 20.000. ii. no. 20507. 

12 Sethe, Urkunden, I. 4(5 f. 

13 Egijp. Stelce in the Brit. Mus. il. pi. 24. 

1* Lauge-Schafer, ii. 04. 

Ift Petrie, Dendereh, pi. xv. p. 62. 

18 See above (4) (iii.), and art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), 

* ^‘7 Lange-Schafer, i. no. 20003, a, line 1 ff., ap. Davies-Oardiner, 
p. 92, note 1. 

18 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 430. 

19 Daviea-Oardlner, p. 47, note 4; Breasted, Religion and 
Thought, p. 35 


to the skilful pleading of Thoth, he liad won his 
case against S6th before the tribunal of gods at 
Heliopoli.s.^ After the Vltli dynasty all dead 
per.sons were identilied with Osiris and from tliat 
period onwards had the Osirian epithet ‘justified’ 
appended to their names.^ 

(2) Methods of obtaining justification. — All 
manner of means were adopted by the Egyptians 
to obtain justification at the posthumous trial, 
most of them utterly inconsistent, from our stand¬ 
point, with the ethical theory of the hereafter, 
and yet, in view of the prevailing magico-religious 
ideas, a natural consequence of that theory having 
been accepted. 

The deceased, who was ideniified with Osiris, 
would inevitably have come to be regarded an 
righteoii.s, though without any special claim of his 
own to sinlo.ssness—his personality and acts would 
have tended to heconie merged in those of the god. 

(i.) The pilgritnage to A - Probably with a view to 

ensuring this ident ifii ation after death and securing the benefits 
resulting therffr(tm, it was considered advisable to associate 
oneself with Osins during life. Heuce the pilgrimageg to 
Abydoa and the setting up of memorial tablets at the god’s 
supposed biiri!d-p)rice.3 We are definitely informed In one 
iustance that the ohject of the pilgrimage waa the ‘fetching of 
jnstifiiiution.’* If the pilgrimage were omitted during life, it 
might, be undertaken after death with the same desirable 
results, ft 

(\i.)The mysteries. —Similar advantages accrued to him who 
had participated in the O.sirian mysteries.® 

(iii.) Puriticntions. — I’eople could also he made righteous, 
and so obtain justifieation, by means of ceremonial ablutions. 
A person could perform them for himself during his life-time in 
special sacred pools,7 or they could he performed for him after 
death by divinities, human beings impersonating divinities,® or 
even by himself. According to the Book of Breathings, the 
deceased, before he enters the Hall of the Two Rights, is 
cleansed from all evil, from every abomination, by the goddesses 
Uto and Nekhbet, and receives the name ‘Stone of Righteous¬ 
ness.’# 

(iv.) Magical formulce, efc.ift—Spells were considered to be 
specially efficacious in obtaining justification for the deceased. 
The famous ch. exxv. of the B(H>k 0 / the Dead, as the colophon 
and opening words of the ‘ Introduction ’ show, was a spell that 
enabled the deceased to appear blameless in the eyes of Osiris 
and his assessors. 

Similar spells are the claims of the deceased to have parti¬ 
cipated in the (Osirian m^steries.f* to have undergone purifica¬ 
tory ceremonies, D or the assertion that he is this or that god 
and therefore righteous.^ft Again, he would he justified if, to 
the accompaniment of the prescribed formula, his head were 
crowned with the‘wreath of justification.'** Cf. also the so- 
called ‘heart-scarab’ with the incantation inscribed upon it.*ft 
So powerful were these fonnulso that the things alleged in them, 
however untrue they might he, became actualities.*” 

II. The triumph of evil over good,—This aspect 
of the problem of good and evil is treated in art. 
Ethic-s and Morality (Egyptian), and very fully 
dealt with by Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 
18811’. 

Certain stanzas of the Gesprach eines LehensmiLden clearly 

1 Tdb. ch. xvili. line 1 f. 

2 Sec ar*^. Ethics and Morality (Egyjdian), 5 7 . 

ft Krman, Handbook, p. 136 f. ; Breasted, Religion and 
Thought, p. 285 fP. 

* Davies -Gardiner, p. 47 f.; art. Ethics and Morality 
(Egyptian), vol. v. p. 478*, note 2. 

^ Davies-Gardiner, loc. cit. 

8 E.g., Tdb ch. exxv. (Iiitrod.) lines 21-24 (Conclusion), lines 
1‘2-14 ; art. Purification (Egyptian), V. 8 (c). 

^ Art. Purification (Egyptian), V. 8 (5). 

8 Ib. V. a (r)-(e). 

9 P. J. de Horrack, Le Livre drs respirations, Paris, 1877, pi. 
i. § 2 ; cf. also Pyr. 921a-c, 1141a-l 14*25. 

Ift Formulae increased the efficacy of the manual acts and 
would have been pronounced during the performance of all the 
above-mentioned rites (cf. Pyr., loc. cit.). 

11 E.g., Tdb. ch. i. lines 3, 8-19, 13f.; ch. cv. line 8 ; ch. exxv. 
(Conclusion) line 13 f. ; ch. clxxxi. line 13 f. 

12 Art. Purification (Egyptian), V. a (5). 

13 E.g., Tdb. ch. clxxxiii. line 41 ff. 

i* Davies-Gardiner, p. Ill with note 3; art. Ethics and 
Morality (Egyptian), vol. v. p. 478*, note 1. 

ift Davies-Gardiner, p. 112 f. ; Breasted, Religion and Thought, 
p. 308. 

18 For this hoodwinking of the gods by means of magic see 
art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), g 9 ; Breasted, Religion 
and Thought, p. 307 ff. For the niagicol value of the pictorial 
representation of the pilgrimage to Ahydossee Davies-Gardiner, 
p. 48 ; cf. also the models of boats placed in tombs during the 
Middle Kingdom (ib. p. IIG, note 4). 
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•how that one of the reasons why the author of this 
poem desired death was that he looked ^ have his wrong* 
righted in the hereafter. i This point has been passed over by 
Gardiner in art. Ktiiics and Morality (Egyptian). 


12 . Administration of justice.* — (1) During the 
Old Kingdom. was no clearly defined class 

of profesHional judf^os, all judicial functions being 
performed by the administrative officials, who were 
supposed to be learned in the law.* Certain of the 
Up[)er Egyptian provincial governors bore the title 
‘magnate of the ten of Upper Egypt,’as if they 
were members of a special council of ten. The 
officials who acted as judges in the provinces were 
formed into six courts of justice, the so-called ‘six 
gieat houses.’* At the head of these courts, as 
indeed of the whole judicial administration, was 
the vizier in the capacity of the chief justice.® 
Many of the judges bore the predi(!ate ‘mouth of 
Nekhen.’® Dis[)utes about the ownership of land 
seem to have been a freouent cause of litigation.'^ 
It seems that, even at tnis early period, all cases 
had to be submitted to the court in writing.® 
Special cases of a private nature were heard by 
the chief justice and a ‘ mouth of Nekheri.’® When 
the queen of I’ibpi i. was accused of trea.son, she 
was tried by a specially constituted court, consist¬ 
ing of two ‘mouths of Neklien,’ without the chief 
justice.^® Under certain circumstances a litigant 
could appeal directly to the king.” 

(2) During the Middle Kingdom .—As in the 
previous age, the administrative officials acted as 
judges, while the vizier still held the position of 
chief justice.** There was probably a court of 
justice at the capital of every nome, presided over 
by the local prince.*® We learn that the ‘ six great 
houses,’ with the vizier at th(*ir head, sat in Ith 
T6we.*^ There existed at this period officials with 
the sole title of ‘ judgm.’ These possibly exercised 
their functions within a restricted local jurisdic¬ 
tion.*® There were now more than one ‘ ten of 
Upper Egypt,’ and ‘ magnates of the tens of Upper 
Egypt’ were entrusted with various executive and 
administrative <!ommissions by the king; we do 
not know with any exactitude what was their 
connexion with the judicial administration.*® 


The Story of the Eloquent Peasant bIiovvs us how a high 
official <lisponsed Justice during the feudal age. He was aMsisted 
by a council of minor officials, to whose advice, however, the 

S reat man paid little heed.*7 This council, be it noted, is 
epicted as being thoroughly in sympathy with the defendant, 
the thievish Thutnakht, jirohably because he was a member, 
though quite a subordinate one, of the ‘ official' class.^^ 


(3) Under the New Empire .—As during the Old 
Kingdom, there was no class of judges with ex¬ 
clusively legal duties, justice was still dispensed 
by the administrative officials.*® The vizier was, 
as before, the chief justice. He held a daily 
‘ sitting ’ in his audience ball, the great council.’^ 
The first step in all legal proceeilings was for the 
claimant to lay his case in writing before the vizier 


1 Erman, Gespriich eines Lebentrnilden mit seiner Seele, pp. 
27, 71 ft. ; breasted. Religion and Thought, p, 197. 

2 See also artt. Law (Egyptian) and Ethics and Morality 
(E pptian), § xa. 

8 11 roan ted, A TIist. of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the 
Persian Conquest, I^ondon, 1906, p. 80f. 

^ E.g., Seine, Urkunden, i. 99, line 0. 

8 I’reasted, History, pp. 79-82. 

8 See Gardiner, ZA xlii, [1905] 121 flf. 

7 See Sothe, Urkunden, i. 30, liue 17, 13, line 8 . 

8 Breasted, History, p. 81 f. 

9 Sethe, p. 99. 10 //>, p. loo 

H Breasted, History, p. 81 f. 12 Ih. pp. 164. 106. 

18/6. p. 158. 1* 75. p. 164. 

18 Ib. p 106. 10 lb. 

17 Vogelsang, p. 61 f. 

1* See Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 219 ff. 

19 Breasted, History, p. 240. 

90 Ib. p. 240. Throughout the New Kingdom, from the reign 
ot ThutmOae iii. onwards, there were usually two viziers, one 
for Upper, and one for Lower, Egypt. There were then two 
great courts, that of the Upper Egyptian vizier being situated 
at Thebes, and that of the Lower Eg\T)tian vizier at Heliopolis 
(Gardiner, The Inscription of Mes, Leipzig, 1905, p. 33 f.). 


in this court,* where also the vizier tried all crimes 
committed in the capital.® The ‘ magnates of the 
tens of Upper Egypt ’ had lost their old importance, 
and now formed merely an attendant council, re¬ 
taining, apparently, little or no advisory functions.® 
The ‘ six great houses ’ no longer existed, the 
ancient title ‘ chief of the six great houses ’ being 
retained only as a traditional title of tlie vizier.® 
In addition to tbo vizier’s hall, the great council, 
there were local courts coTnjiosed of the ‘notables’ 
of the town—tlie administrative offi(;iaIs in each 
district. On oci^asions the great council and tlie 
local court investigated a case together. When 
the great council required detailed information 
about a case that only a local court could supply, 
it sent out a commissioner, who, together with the 
members of the local court, held a joint inquiry, 
bearing tlie evidence of both jiarties.® The number 
of the local courts is uncertain. The members of 
the board of judges composing the local court were 
largely priests,® and at Thebes they seem to have 
varietf from day to day. In cases where a member 
of the royal house was concerned the composition 
of the board was in the hands of the vizier. In a 
case of high treason the appointments to it \vere 
made by tlie king himself.'* There seems at present 
to be no means of determining what was tlie exact 
relation of the local courts to the great council. 
We know of a case where a petitioner lost his case 
in the vizier’s great council, but obtained satis¬ 
faction afterwards at a local court.® We probably 
have the latest existing reference to the great 
council at Thebes in a Demotic papyrus oi the 
XXVth dynasty.® 

13. Personification of Me et.—For full [larticulars 
about the goddess Me‘et, her priests, and as to 
whether she possessed an organized cult or not,*® 
see artt. ETHICS and Morality (Egyptian), § ii, 
and Personification (Egyptian), §§ 4, 7, 9 (c) (2). 


Litbraturk.—S ee the work* quoted in the footnotes. 

A. M. Placeman. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Greek and Roman).— 
‘ Righteousness ’ is the translation of 5ocaio<ri)vr; in 
the NT and in the LXX, where it corresponds to 
the Hebrew sedaqah. The word thus gets associa¬ 
tions that diilerentiate it from the idea of justice, 
which is derived from diKaioaOvr) by way 01 Greek 
philosophy and Roman law. 

The justice or righteousness of God in the Bible 
is sometimes His loving-kindness to the just and 
the unjust. ‘ Righteousness’ is an apt rendering 
of diKaioavyrf in passages of moral eloquence in Plato’s 
Hepuhlic and Laws. It is not once used in Well- 
don’s translation of the fifth book of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, ‘ On .Justice.’ Aristotle first explicitly dis¬ 
tinguished the special meaning of justice as one of 
the cardinal virtues from its vaguer use as a syn¬ 
onym of all virtue or righteousness. He first estab¬ 
lished the quasi-Iegal meaning which until recently 
has found general acceptance. He conceived 
justice as the recognition of a definable equality 
or proportion in respect of rights assumed to be 
ascertained or ascertainable. It was not the limita¬ 
tion of such rights by ‘equity,’ nor their renuncia¬ 
tion by generosity, nor their equalization in the 
interests of a social ideal. Some of these concep- 

1 Gardiner, Inscription of Mes, p. 86. 

9 Breasted, History, p. 240. 

8 Ib. j>. 239 f. 4 Ib. p. 240. 

^ 8 Gardiner, Inscription of Mes, p. 87; Breasted, History, p. 

9 See art. Prikbt, Pribsthood (Egyptian), § XVIII. 

7 Breasted, History, p, 241. 8 ib. 

9 See Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John 
Rylands Library, Maniffiester, 1909, iii. 16. 

In this connexion it might be pointed out that Ns-p’-lir-'n, 
whose Funerary Panyrus in the Bodleian Library will be 
published shortly in Journ. of Egyp. Archceology, bears among 
other titles that of ‘ god’s father of M 6 'et, daughter of R«*' (see 
also J. Lleblein, Hieroglyph. Namenw&rierbuch, Leipzig. 1871- 
72, p. 997, 69). 
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tions are latent in tlie Stoic and Christian 
and recently philosopliy has used them to transcend 
or confound the Aristotelian distinctions. This is 
only in appearance a return to the broader and 
more spiritual treatment of ‘justice’ in Plato’s 
Jiepubhc, Platonic justice, it is true, is not con¬ 
fined to Aristotelian or lej^al formulas, and it is in 
a sense ‘social.’ But Plato does not lose himself 
in generalities with modernist humanitariani.sm. 
He recognizes in anticipation the legal and Aris¬ 
totelian rules of justice, and tests his own broader 
definition by them. But for edification and the 
portrayal of his ideal he prefers to deline iustice in 
terms of ‘ Be this’ rather than ‘ Do this.’‘ Objec¬ 
tively his justice is social. But he emphasizes 
equality of service in the voluntary acceptance of 
natural inrapialities, not the equalization of rights 
and rewards. 

With these clues we shall not lose our way in 
the labyrinth of the historical evolution, whi<‘h for 
sober students begins with Homer. Homer does 
not use the abstract SiKaioavvy), But we cannot 
infer* that he lacks the idea. For he has the 
abstract evSiKia* and in /b^schylus and Sophocles 
also the metrically more convenient dlKtj stands for 
diKaLoauvrj, which does not occur in Gree’a tragedy. 
Homer uses diKrj both of the administration of 
justice and of ethical justice. In Od. ix. 215 it is 
□racketed with 64jjli(tt€s, ‘ dooms,’ in the concrete 
sense of judgments. In II. xxiii. 542 the entire 
context of its use suggests the ‘ later ’ meaning of 
strict right as opposed to the promptings of pity or 
generosity in the judge. Tlie word also means 
‘ way,’ ‘ manner,’ ‘ custom ’—this is the way of the 
gods, the way of mortals, the way of king.s.^ The 
survival of this sense in fixed prepositional phrases 
—‘dog-wise,’ etc. — leads plausibly to the assump¬ 
tion tliat it w'as the earlier meaning, and that for 
Homeric or pre-Homeric man the jusl way was the 
(mstornary way known to the elders.* ’fhe system¬ 
atic exaggeration of this by the followers of Henry 
Maine provokes rival systems. Rudolf Hirzel* 
maintains that the legal meaning is the earlier, 
and that SLkt) is by etymology the casting down or 
stretching out of the judge’s staff to part the con¬ 
testants and {uoclaim his decision. His collections 
are helpful, but his interpretations of the texts will 
not bear scrutiny. Jane E. Harrison is equally 
confident that 8'lkt) is ‘ the way of the whole world 
of nature’ and that in Euripides’ Medea^ 411, it is 
‘the circular course of the whole cosmos.’*^ Dis¬ 
missing these fancies, we find in Homer dlKri and 
the derivatives SiKd^u) and diKa<nr6\os already used 
of a sim})le jirimitive administration of justice by 
a king or a council of elders.® Tlie adjective 5fxotos 
occurs fifteen times or more as a broad term of 


ethical approval. We might try to elicit a defini¬ 
tion by noting its synonyms or associates — 
‘ sensible,’ ‘ reasonable,’ etc.—and its antonyms— 
‘insolent,’ ‘savage,’ ‘harsh.’* But this would be 
an uncritical pressing of the texts. ‘Just’ and 
‘god-fearing’ are comprehensive categories of all 
virtue or righteousness for the Homeric Odysseus,** 
as they are for the writer of Ac 10** ‘ He tliat 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness (3txato(ri/i'7;), 
is accepted with him.’ 

In Hesiod’s Tkcogony, 901 f.. Dike appears with 
the Seasons, Peace,‘ancl Eunomia (‘good order’) as 
daughter of Zeus and Themis.*^ This seems con¬ 
scious allegory. And later Greek poets freely 

1 Cf. Rep. 442 E, 443 A, with Leslie Stephen, The Science of 
Ethics, London, 1882, np. 156, 163, 376, 286. 

2 With R. Hirzel, Thernia, Ackti, und Verwandtea, Leipzig, 
1907, p. 169, n. 1. 

8 Od. xix. 111. * fb. xix. 43, xi. 218, iv. 091. 

8 Cf. Pindar, fraff. 216 (Christ). « Op. cit. p. 94. 

7 Themis, Cambridure, 1912, p. 617. 

8 R. J. Bonner, in Classical Philology, vl. [1911] 12flf. 


» For fitxTj /3ia cf. Hirzel, p. 130 f. 
10 Od. ix. 176 f. 


11 Cf. Worka and Days, 26e. 
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adapt to their pur^)Oses the parentage, the kin, and 
the functions of Dike.* The frequency of the word 
in the first 300 lines of the IVorLs anti Days arises 
from the constant reference to the crooked decision 
of the bribe-devouring judges in the lawsuit be¬ 
tween He.siod and Ids brotliers, which is the text 
of the poet’s moralizing and admonitions about 
justice in general. As in Homer, Dike is the anti- 
tliesis of Hybris* and Violence, and the poet 
repeats the Homeric blessing on the land whose 
kings give just judgments.* Dike occurs in the 
‘ later ’ sense of punishment.* The negative 45(xos, 

‘ unjust,’ is found,* and the neuter plural t6l dLsaia.* 
The opposition of justice ami violence is expressed 
in the interesting c ompound xcipccU/iai.’* And there 
are hints of other ideas developed by later (^reek 
reflcixion. Birds ami hea.sts may devour one 
another, for there is no distj among them.® Here 
is the germ of the? myth in Plato’s Frotagot as,* 
that Zeus established civilization by sending a^5u>s 
and blKi] to mankind.*® H«‘siod also anticipates** 
the cauiiphiint of Job, '1 lieoguis,** the 8 oi)lu 8 t 
'I'hrasyinacbus, Sophocles,** the speaker i.a Plato’s 
Rcpublic,^^ and Euripides,** that tlie righteous man 
is not visibly rewarded. It is commonly said that 
the pcrsonilication of Afx?; begins wdth the descrip¬ 
tion of her banishment by wicked men.*® But no 
absolute line can be drawn between this and the 
phrasing of Homer in II. xvi. 3S8. 

The w'ord is fairly frequent in the fragments of 
Greek poetry between Hesiod and the drama, but 
only a few passages are signilicant. In a fable of 
Archilochus *^ there is an ajipeal to Zeus who 
regards both the Hybris and the Dike of beasts. 
This may be little more than the literary tone of 
Kipling’s ‘Jaw of the pack’ and Aristojilianes’ 
‘laws of the birds.’ Pindar** echoes He.siod 
with the compound beasts ‘ unwitting-of justice.’ 
Mimnermus*® says that the truth (between man 
and man) is the most just of all things. Later 
(Jn;ek ethical feeling generally made truth-telling 
a form of justice rather than an ab.solute and 
independent virtue.** In LXX ‘truth’ in a list of 
virtues is often merely a periphrasis for the reality 
or sincerity of those virtaies. 

The idea of justice is especially prominent in 
Solon, the earliest Attic poet. He sj)eaks in almost 
zEsebylean metaphor of those wdio regard not the 
august foundation of Dike.** He associates the 
doctrine of the late punishment of the wdeked with 
the omniscience of silent Dike, who sees and knows 
all tilings, and surely overtakes the evil-doer at 
the last.** He prays for wealth—hut not unjustly 
gained (a Greek commonplace).** He boasts that he 
has harmonized might and right,*^ and amuses Plut¬ 
arch by the archaic naivete of his saying t hat the 
sea is the most ‘just’ of things wlien tlie w'inds do 
not vex it.** In such transferences of the moral 

1 In Eurip. fraff. 223 (Nanck) ahe is the daughter of Time—a 
transparent allegory ; cf. frags. 305, 659 ; see also Bacchyl. xiv. 
54. 

2 212-218, with triumph of Justice ‘ in the end *; cf. Pluto, 
Rep. 613 C. 

3 226 ff. ; Homer, Od. xix. 109 fT., 11. xvi. 386 ; cf. Lv 26, Dt 28. 

4 2.39, 249. * .334. « 280. 

7 189; cf. German Faustrecht, and A. 0. Pearson, on Soph. 
fr.ag. 977. 

8 277. » 322 O. 

10 For the connexion of ai5(o? and 61 x 17 see Hirzel, p. 57, ri. 4. 

“ 270. 12 .377, 74.3 ; cf. Horn. ll .\iii. 631. 

18 Frag. 107. 14 358 C, 364 B. l» Frag. 288. 

10 Worka and Daya, 265 ff. and possibly 220. 

17 Frag. 84 ( 6 ). 18 A'cm. i. 63. i® Frag. 8 . 

80 See commentatora on Plato, Rep. 389 B, and the uncritically 
used collections of Hirzel, p. lioff, 

81 Frag. 2 (13), 1. 14. For similar images cf. Pindar, 01. xiii. 6 ; 
iEsch. jg. 383, Eumen. 639, 564, Choeph. 646; Boph. Antig. 
854 ; Elurip. Hippol. 1172. 

82 Frag. 2 (IS), 1. 16 ; cf. frag.l2 (4), I. 8 . 23 Prng. 12 (4), 1. 7. 

24 Frag. 32(25), 1. 16 ; cf. the noble lines of iBschylus, frog. 381. 

88 Frag. 11 (17). Hirzel (p. 172, n. 2 ) also misapprehends this; 

cf. Shake^eare, Troilua and Cressida, act i. sc. iii. 1.38f.: ‘ But 
let the ruffian l^reas once enrage the gentle Thetis.' 
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order to inanimate objects it requires the nicest 
discrimination to distinguish between ‘survivals/ 
nnivrJ^., and the conscious spiritual allegory of 
Sonhocles/ of Platonism, and of Wordsworth’s 
‘'rhou dost preserve the stars from wrong.’ ‘The 
rivers flow into the sea, but the sea doesn’t overflow, 
for it isn’tyn,s*< that it should,’ says the speaker in 
Aristophanes, Clouds^ 1292. ‘ All things that are 

born must die,’ said Anaximander,^ ‘ paying the 
penalty to one another for the injustice (of individ¬ 
ual existence?).’ ‘ All things are just in the sight 
of God,’ said Heraclitus/ ‘ but men conceive .some 
things to be unjust and some just.’ And again: 
‘ 'rhe siin will not pa.ss his bouruls, else will the 
Erinyes, the lieifiers of A/kt;, find him out.’* ‘ Wi.se 
men tell us,’ says Socrates,® ‘that it is love and 
order and sobriety and justice (dlKaiST-rjTa) that 
hold together gods and men and the whole world, 
which is therefore a cosmos—an order, not a licen¬ 
tious di.sorder.’ And the kindly earth in Virgil® 
is justiss'tma tellus, perhaps hec^ause, like the just 
man in Plato,she returns a deposit.® 'Diese are 
suggestive pa.ssages. Put until literary and lin¬ 
guistic psychology has defined tlieir preci.so inten¬ 
tions in their context, they cannot be combined 
in the support of pseudo-scientific theories about 
the origin of the idea of justice. The abstract 
SiKULoavv-q seems to occur for tlie first time in a line 
of Phocylides, ‘ In justice is comprehended all 
virtue,’** which Theognis repeats with the added 
pentameter, ‘Every man is good who is iust.’^® 
A theme of endless comment was Theognis’ distich, 

‘ The most beautiful thing is justice, the best is 
health, the most deliglitful, to win what one loves.’** 
The conception of the beauty of justice was 
developed out of the ambiguity of the Greek Ka\6v. 
Its culminating expression is Aristotle’s ‘ Neither 
the evening star nor the morning star is so admir¬ 
able.’ 

Pindar, the student of Hesiod and conservative, 
associates Dike with Eunomia and Eirene, con¬ 
servators of States, and benign Tranquillity, her 
dauj^hter. ** Tlie prepositional phrase, it' diKg.t occurs 
in his vision of judgment to come,** though not in 
the legal and /Eschylean sense ‘ at comnt.’ Pindar 
emphasizes the idea of justice in his prai.se of 
commercial cities—Corinth and his beloved /Egina, 
that deals fairly with the stranger. Kuskin’s 
‘Tortoise of Angina’ brings this out fantastically, 
but beautifully.*® Later writers find texts for the 
justice of the ‘superman’ in Nem, ix. 15, ‘The 
stronger man puts «low n the former right,’ and 
frag. 169 (151), ‘Custom (law) lord of all things 
makes just the most violent deed.’ *® 

We can only glance at other writers before 
Plato. In iEschylus Dike, the daughter of Zeus,*® 
the embodiment and the accomplishment of the 
moral law, is frequently personified with bold 
metaphor.^® The Pro7netheus raises the theological 
roblem of the justice of Zeus who keeps justice in 
is own hands.^* The locus classicus for the old 

1 Ajax, 669 ft. ; cf. Eurip. Phaen. 6.36 ff, 

* H. Diels, Die Fragments der Vvrsokratiker, Berlin, 1903, i. 9. 

8 Fraj(. 102 (Diels). < Frapf. 94. 

• Plato, Gorgias, 608 A. « Georg, ii. 460. 

7 Pep. i. .3.31 E. 8 Cf. llirzel, p. 186, n. 1. 

® Fragf. 16. 10 147, 

D 256 ; cf. L Schmidt, Die Ethik der alien Griechen, Berlin, 
1882, i. 291, .338. 

Eth. Nrc. 1V29'> 28, repeated by Plotinus, i. 6. 4; tor the 
justice of viaitin^f the sins of the fathers on the children and 
other details see art. Tmkoonib. 

»8 01. xiii. 6, viii. 1. U Ql. it. 16. is Choeph. 987. 

18 See 01. viii. 22, where the use of 0enL<: shows the reader that 
Pindar was not acquainte(i with Hirzcrs and Miss Harrison’s 
rigid distinctions between and diKTj. 

17 Misused by Hirzel, p. 8.3, n. 2. 

18 See coininentators on Plato, Protng. 337 D, Gurgias, 484 B, 
Laws, 690 B, 890 A 

1® Sept. 662. Choeph. 949. 

20 Sept. 646, Ag. 774, Chi^ph. 311, 646. 

» 187 ; cf. Suppl. 167-169. 


.superstition that God confounds the righteous with 
the guilty is Sept, 598 tt'.* The Agamemnon trilogy 
enipha.sizes the awfulness of sin, the certainty of 
retribution, the irremediability of spilt blood, the 
law that tile doer must sufter.® Tne Piiries, the 
mini.sters of the older law, claim to be strictly and 
straightly just (eu^uSlxaioO.® But already in the 
Agamemnon we hoar of another law, that wisdom 
conies through sufiering;* and in the linal symbol¬ 
ism of the Eumenides the Furies become the 
gracious goddes.ses, and the letter of the old law of 
an eye for an eye is superseded by a law of grace 
and atonement. 

In Sophocles Dike is the avenger,® the ally of 
the right,® tlie asses.sor of the throne of Zeus by 
law.s eterne."* Her eye is as the all-seeing eye of 
(iod;® lier liigh throne is a stumbling-block to 
the bold transgressor.® Antigone, in a famous 
passage,'® appeals to the unwritten law and the 
Justice who dwells with the gods below again.st 
Creoii’s unrigliteous decree. This cannot bt 
pre.ssed, with llirzel and Miss Harrison, to prove 
any special connexion of Dike with the lower 
world.** The interpretation that Dike equal.s 
‘ custom ’ in frag. 247 is a characteristic error of 
modern ethnological philology. 

Neither Aeschylus nor Sopliocles was apparently 
aflected by the Sophistic ‘enlightenment.’ The 
Sophists presumably discussed the origin, nature, 
and validity of the idea of justice, as of other ideas. 
There is no evidence that any of them worked out 
a serious scientilic theory of ethics and justice, as 
is sometimes affirmed by modern critics ho.stile to 
Plato.*® But the unsettlement of traditional moral 
faith, in conjunction with the cynical and Machia¬ 
vellian politics of the Peloponnesian War, presented 
to Plato his main problem—the finding of a reasoned 
‘ sanction ’ for ethics, for justice and righteous¬ 
ness.*® From this point of view Thucydides and 
Euripides are an indispensable introduction to the 
study of Plato. In audition to his dramatic or 
personal exposition of this ethical nihilism, or the 
‘superman’ philosophy of justice,** Euripides’ 
scattered sententics anoiit justice could be quoteil 
in illustration of nearly every edifying or cynical 
Greek commonplace, and in anticipation of many 
points made by Aristotle and the Stoics.*® 

Plato,—We have already touched on tli(3 
Platonic conception of justice and referred to 
other articles in this worlc. A more dettailed ex¬ 
position would involve the Platonic philosophy as 
a whole,*® and its first prerequisite would he the 
removal of the misconception that Plato commits 
fallacies in elementary logic, and is presumably 
unaware of any Aristotelian di.stinction which it 
does not suit his immediate literary purpose to 
labour with painful explicitness. The artistic 
design of the Republic required him to regard 
justice in its subjective aspect os entire righteous¬ 
ness, the harmony, unity, and right functioning in 
division of labour of all the ‘parts’ or ‘faculties’ 
of the soul. *’ But he did this consciously and with 
due recognition of other popular or possible mean¬ 
ings of the word. And there are few valuable or 

1 Cf. Shorev on Horace, Odes, iii. ii. 29. 

2 Choeph. 310-314. « Eumen. 812. < 175-181. 

» Pearson, on frag. 107. 9 ; cl. Plectra, 476, 628, Trach. 807. 

« aid. Tyr. 274. 7 Q^d. Col. 1382. 8 Frair. 12. 

• Anttg. 864 ; of. above, on Solon. l® 450ff. 

7' See Jebb’s sensible note. 

Cf. F. Dununler, Akade.mika, Giessen, 1889, p. 247 ff. ; A. W. 
Benn, The Philosophy of Greece, London, 1898, p. 143, and P. 
Shorey’s review of it in the New York Ration, 20th July 1899. 
p. 35. 

13 See artt. PHiw) 80 rHT (Greek) and Summum Bonum. 

Cf. Phaen. 624 f. with Cicero’s comment, de OJlc. iii. 21; 
Eurip. (rag. 288(Nauck). 

18 Cf. in particular frags. 608 and 267, on immanent Justice, and 
(rag. 1030, on justice as opposed to lax equity. 

18 See also art. Plato. 

17 H. Hoffding, Problems Philosophy, Eng. tr., New York, 
1905, p. 169, still prefers this method. 
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valid ideas about lej^al, ethical, or social justice to 
be found in Aristotle or in later Grieco-Uoman 
literature that are not sufliciently indicated some¬ 
where in the Laws or the Republic. One con¬ 
firmation of this, for which space is lacking here, 
would be furnished by the still unappreciated ex¬ 
tent of Cicero’s dependence on Platonic ideas of 
justice in his de Oj/iciiSf as well as in his de 
Legibus and de Repmlica. There are few, if any, 
sentences in de 7 tf., to which the most 

refined ethical thought of to-day could take ex¬ 
ception. 

Plato, like the writers of the Bible, Cicero, and 
the English ethical philosophers of the 19th cent., 
was intensely interested in the ultimate ‘sanction’ 
of righteousness or justice. This problem is the 
framework of the main discussion in the Gorgias 
and the Republic. 

Aristotle was indifferent or sceptical. As 
Gomperz puts it,' ‘ he does not trouble himself 
about any eudremonistic foundation.’ Why Gom¬ 
perz should deem this indifference to what Leslie 
Stephen calls * the problem which is at the root of 
all ethical discussion’ an advance beyond Pl.ato’s 
‘artilicial reasoning’ is as hard to under.stand as 
his statement that ‘altruism appears for the first 
time in Aristotle’s recognition without circumlocu¬ 
tion that justice is not directed to the goo<l of the 
agent but to anotlier.’ I’liis is merely the formula 
of Thrasyrnachus canvassed in the first book of the 
Rejmblic.^ The real problem was and is how the 
good of another becomes the good of self, and an 
adequate motive. Aristotle, though not unaware 
of this problem, does not share Plato’s passionate 
interest in its solution as an answer to ethical 
nihilism. 

He is here merely, or at any rate mainly, making 
a logical distinction Victween .self-regarding virtues 
and virtues relative to another. Burnet actually 
renders Trpdy Hepov ‘relative,’ as if it were irpbs ti.* 
There is still less justilication for Gomperz’s state¬ 
ment that Aristotle’s treatment of justice as a 
principle of equality cuts away the gn'ound from 
Plato’s identification of political justice with the 
subordination of one class to another contrary to 
that principle. Equality for Plato, Aristotle, 
Isocrates, and all sober Greek thinkers included 
the ‘ equality of proportion,’ which takes account 
of natural and existing inequalities. 

The technical interpretation of Aristotle’s book 
‘on Justice’^ requires an elaborate commentary. 
There are some unsettled problems which cannot 
be apprehended in translations or made intelligible 
to any student who does not bring to them an 
intimate knowledge of Greek idiom and of Platonic 
and Aristotelian terminology. But the gist of the 
matter is quite plain. After recognizing and dis¬ 
missing the broader sense of justice as fullilment 
of the entire law, Aristotle develops the more 
specific idea of justice as a kind of equality by the 
u.se of Plato’s and Isocrates’® distinction between 
the ‘ arithmetical ’ equality of radical democracy 
and the geometrical or proportional equality of 
more conservative thinkers. There are, he says, 
with his eye on the actual life of a Greek city, two 
kinds of justice. Distributive justice apportions 
honours, wealth, and other social or political 
‘goods’ in proportion to some assumed claim and 
scale of merit. Contractual justice—the justice of 
relations of obligation whether of contract proper 
or of ex delicto— individuals as equal units. 
Whether a ‘ good ’ citizen wrongs a bad, or a bad 

1 Greek Thinkers^ Eng. tr., London and New York, 1901-12, 
iv. 2fl8. 

2 343 0 ; cf. 892 B. Pearson riprhtly rejects the interpretations 
that find it in Eiirip. llerac . 1-3. 

8 The Ethics o/ Arietotle, London, 1904, p 202. 

4 Eth. Nic. V. 

B Eep. 668 0, Lawe, 707 ; Isoc. iii. l.^i, vii. 21. 


good, this kind of justice aims by award of 
damages, line, or punishment to reinstate the 
violated equality of rights, ‘ between man and 
man,’ as we should phrase it. The emphasis on 
obligations ex delicto leads Aristotle to designate 
this kind of jn.stice as ‘ corrective,’ and the ex¬ 
tension of this term to the whole domain of con¬ 
tractual as opposed to distributive justice has 
created some confusion.' But Aristotle’s central 
idea is sound and simple. Modern diflieulties are 
due imiiuly to iiisuHicient sclK)larshi]>, or to tlie 
still persisting su[>erstition of Aristotle’s infalli¬ 
bility. Ah a matter of fact, though tlie idea is 
sound, neitluu* the termiriolog^y, the met}ij)h()rs, 
nor the endeavour to lit it ir>to tlie schematic 
(hdinition of virtue as a mean will endure analysis. 
The term ‘distributive,’ c.g.^ seems to refer to the 
distribution of spoils or grain to the citizens— 
where, whatever the military or Homeric practice, 
Grimk democracy would have demanded arith¬ 
metical equality with few exceptions. Hut Aris¬ 
totle also illu.strates it by the distribution of prolits 
in a partnership of unequal capitals, whicli is really 
a kind of contractual relationship.^ Enrthi'r con¬ 
fusion arises from the relerence of distributive 
justice to the conMicting claims of din’erent cla.s.ses 
for predominance of political power in the organic 
constitution of the State. ’Phis conception of the 
problem of justice Aristotle derived irom Plato’s 
d^no/xara rod &pxe(.v,^ But we cannot enter into 
the.se details, or delay to interpret Aristotle’s 
attempt to extend the mathematical analogy to 
the equalities and proportions of economic ex¬ 
change—a speculation as obscure and presumably 
as fallacious as similar modern endeavours. The 
‘Pythagorean’ or Khadamanthine justice of re¬ 
taliation or requital fails, he tliinks, in not taking 
due account of persons and proportions. Aristotle 
does not anticipate the theory of the psycliological 
origin of the idea of justice in the passion for 
revenge. And, though Greek poetry furnishes 
many illustrations of that natural feeling, and 
though blKrf early and easily takes the meaning 
‘ punishment,’ Greek literature as a wliole does not 
support the pretentious generalization that justice 
and punishment are nothing but revenge.* Gom¬ 
perz® ai)proves Herbert Spencer’s not very intelli¬ 
gent ridicule of Aristotle’s doctrine that justice, 
like the other virtues, is in some sense a mean. 
But Aristotle admits that his formula applies only 
in the sen.se that justice [i.e. especially the ad¬ 
ministration of justice)® tries to hit the mean. 
And his endeavours to show that the ‘equality’ 
which is justice is also a mean strain language 
no more than any Procrustean system does. 

In [Mire theory the jiost-Aristotelian systems 
added iittle to the ideas of Plato and Aristotle. 
The Epicurean ethics bases itself on the art of 
measuring jileasures set forth in the Protagoras 
and the theory of a social contract expounded by 
Glaucon in the Republic.^ Animals, being incap¬ 
able of the social contract, were iu.so facto excliuled 
from justice. Man has no obligation to them.'' 
The educated Epicureans took these ideas for 
granted, and did not waste time on Platonic 
idealism or Aristotelian refinements. 

‘Atque ipsa utilitaa, justi prope mater et aequi. . . .» Jura 
inventA nietu Injusti fateare necewe est.’i® 


1 Both Gomperz and Burnet would prefer the schoolmen’s 
‘directive’ for ‘distributive.’ 

2 Eth. Nic. 1131^29, (jfenerally misunderstood ; cf. Pol. 1280 29. 
Laioii, 690 A, 714 0; cf. also Rep. 432 A; Hirzel, p. 162, 

speaks only of this. 

4 Cf. Hir/el, pp. 40, n. 2, 104, 126, 146. » P. 646. 

B Cf. Plato, Gorgias, 464 B, where 6iica.io<rvvy\ is virtuall) 

butOitTTlKrf. 

2 369 A. 

8 So also the Stoics ; see the references in Hirzel, p. 214, n. 2. 
* Horace, Sat. i. iii. 98. 

*** Ib. Ill ; cf. Plato, Rep. 36()D; iii rhv tov aii<etadai i^o/Sov. 
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It was easier to reatlirm tliis simple dogma than to 
study Plato’s refutation of it. 

Tile famous tfiird book of Chrjysippiis, ‘On 
Justice,’ is no longer, as in Plutarch s day, ‘to be 
found everywhere.’^ The fragments of the older 
Stoics add little to the l^latonic and Aristotelian 
theory. ♦Justice, the Stoics taught, is a cardinal 
and ‘so(;iar virtue. It is the virtue of due dis- 
t riburion.*^ It pertains neither to tlie accuser nor 
k) the defendant, but to tlie judge.* Among its 
subordinate species are kindliness 
democratic sociability {evKoivcjyrjffla), and square 
dealing, or the quality of being easy to deal with 
{fixTvvaWa^la).* Much of Clirysippus’ discussion 
was captiously critical of his predecessors. He 
repeated Aristotle’s captious censure of the inno¬ 
cent Platonic rlietoric about injustice to one’s 
self.* Ho rebuked Plato for appealing to the theo¬ 
logical sanction in the closing myth of the 
lUpublic,^ but maintained against Kpicurus that 
justice l)ec()mos impracticable and inconceiv.able if 
pleasure is the good.He rejected the Aristotelian 
qualilication of justice by equity for reasons that 
would have appealed to Selden,® and which were 
anlici[)ated by Aristotle himself.® But he rein 
stated e(juity as a form of kindliness or good- 
fellowship. The influence of (ireek, and particu¬ 
larly Stoic, philosophy upon Roman law has often 
been iiointed out, but cannot be studied here. 
The very lirst sentence of Justinian’s Institutes^ 
‘Justitia est constans et perpetua voluntas ius 
suum cui(juo tribiiens,’ reads like a sentence of 
Plato’s Republic stifl’ened by Stoicism {constans)}^ 

In later Graeco-Roman literature the somewhat 
pedantic sage of the Stoics became, under the 
joint influence of Platonism and the old Roman 
virtue, an impressive ideal of righteou.sness—the 

i 'ust man made perfect—serving humanity (as 
lercules), unterrified by the tyrant or the mob (as 
Socrates),*^ unsubduable in soul (as Cato). 

The subtleties of Neo-Platonism {q.v.) distin¬ 
guishing tlie cathartic and the jiaradigmatic virtues 
do not concern us. Plotinus repeats the definitions 
of the fourth book of the llcpuhlic. Justice is the 
minding its own business by every faculty of the 
soul—the willing subordination of lower to higher. 

Instead of thus associating righteousness with 
the theory of justice, we might have studied 
more broadly in ancient literature and life the 
approveil type of man—the good man, the pious 
man, the /caXds KayaOS^^ the sage, the kindly or 
popular man.^® ‘ Vir bonus est quis?’ asks the 
citizen in Horace.^* ‘ Qui consulta patrum, qui 
leges iui aque servat ’—that is one ideal. ‘ What a 
good kind helpful man to take pity on us in this 
crowd ! ’ exclaim the two Syracusan ladies in 
’fheocritus’ realistic idyl {xpv<^'^oO KoiKrlpfioeos 
dudp6i). It is a singular coincidtmee that Justin 
Martyr^* brings together the same two words from 
Lk to commend the religion of service and 

mercy to the philo.sophic emperor : FLveaOe 5^ xp77(rroi 
Kal oUrlpfiove^y ujy Kai 6 Uar^p vfiCov XPV<^^^^ Kal 
oUrlp^nav. A history of the words xPWTt>s and 
Xpn<^T6T't)<; in popular and later Stoic usage, strangely 
neglected by Hirzel, would show that this is more 
than a coincidence. We are in jire.sence of a 
diflerent ideal of the good or approved man from 
1 De Coynm. not, 1070 0. 

2 H von Arnim, Sfoicorum Vetcrum Fragmenta, Leipzitr, 
190.1-0.'), iii. 30, 63, i. 49. 

8 Ih. iii. 04. 4 fb, 

B Ib. iii. 70 ; Arist. Eth. Nic. 1138*. 

8 Pint, de Stole repugn. 1040 A fT. 

7 Vfni Ai iiiin, iii 37. 8 p,_ jj}_ 1 (^ 2 . 

2 Eth A’/V. 1137^ 2 ; space fails for a history of the interesting 
idea of einiity. 

If* H;’, ; this suum cuique is frequent in CMcero and later 

lit'r.atiire. 

n lloruf’p, Odes^ m. iii. 1-4. 

("f. Hirzel, p. 181. 
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(Greek and Roman) 

that implied by the Grmco-Roman theory of j'listice 
or in the main by the righteousne.ss of the OT. It 
is an ideal in which wliat Renan calls bonU pre- 
dominate.s. It is true that the OT fddmhy 
‘righteousness,’ came to mean largesse or alms, 
and that it is often also a general synonym of 
virtue or of the qualities that find acceptance with 
God and so justify a man in His sight—the fulfil¬ 
ment of the law both moral and ceremonial. But 
it also bears in relation to law and social order the 
specific meaning of legal justice between man and 
man. There are even texts which warn against 
the perversion of legal justice by pity or sympathy 
for the jioor (Ex 23*; cf. Lv H)»«, Dt H’ 15«). This 
blca is bucign to the spirit of the Gospels, and some 
of the chief [larables are directly pointed against 
it. St. Paul returns to the justice of the law only 
to show its impracticability. It is impo.s.sible to 
fiillil the entire law, ceriunonial or moral. In the 
cour.se of justice none of us would see salvation. 
Only the freely bestowed grace of God through 
Je.sus Christ can save or justify man. It does not 
belong to this study to examine Matthew Arnold’s 
contention in aS7. Paul and Protest an tisyn (London, 
1870) that St. Paul’s essential meanings throughout 
are ethical, spiritual, and symbolic.. We »iay 
note only that St. Paul’s word diKalu)jj.a, ‘justifica¬ 
tion,’ presumaldy came to him from the !.iXX, 
which IS peculiarly rich in ab.'?tracts in -pa loosely 
and rhetorically used in vaguer meanings than 
tho.se given to them by the classic poets and 
{ihilosophers of Greece. Coined apparently in the 
age of the Sophists, the sonorous anstract SiKalwpay 
a convenient .synonjym for the awkward rd dlKaia 
c. gen.y^ meant at hrst a claim of right and only 
incidentally a plea of justification.^ Plato and 
Aristotle sometimes use it more precisely for the 
result of just aefion, as ddlKyjfxa is the result of 
unjust action.* The LXX employs the word 8 (;ores 
of times, often in lists of synonyms, such as ‘ my 
commandments, judgments, and di/caiomata.' 
The meaning ‘plea of justification’ occurs, but 
not fre<|uentTy or with much technical emphasis. 
Deissmann^ says somewhat too ab.solutely that the 
word in St. I’aul means simply ‘acquittal.’ There 
appears no jihilological necessity for holding St. 
Paul to a much more definite or consi.stent use of the 
word than we find in the LXX. It would seem, 
then, that the more technical meaning of ‘justifica¬ 
tion ’ must be collected from our interpretation of 
St. Paul’s theology as a whole. However this may 
be, the entire development of post-classical ethical 
feeling and of early (Jiristian thought made against 
the strict legal conception of justice worked out in 
Greek philosophy and Roman law, and latent in 
the OT ideal of rigid fulfilment of the law. The 
development of modern law and the renewed stmly 
of the Roman law and the theology of Calvinism 
in part counteracted these tendencies. But to-day 
the literature of widest appeal is anti-legal in 
.sentiment. And by invocation of the phrase 
‘ social justice ’ the philo.sophy of our time strives 
to aboli.sh the distinction between justice and 
bonevobuice, or justice and equity, and indeed to 
suppre.ss the idea of justice or righteousness alto¬ 
gether, except as edifying .synonyms for the entire 
social or ethical ideal. Whether this is a genuine 
return to the spiiitof Jesus or a temporary con¬ 
fusion of thought the future historian of philosoiihy 
may decide. 

Litkratcrk.—S ee the works mentioned in the footnotes. The 
topic is discussed incidentally in the literature on Aristotle’s 
and Plato’s Republic, and in the systems or histories of 
ethics or law in so far as they deal with the idea of justice 
The snhject is treated popularly In W. de Witt Hyde From 
Epicurus to Christ, New York, 1904, The Five Great Philoso- 
plaesof Life, do. 1911. p^pL SlIORKY. 

*Thuc. I. 41; Isoc. 121 A. 

< St. Pauly London, 1912, p. 146. 


13 Epist. I. xvl. 41. 
18 Apol. 1. 16. 


1 Plato, Lau'Sy 715 B. 

8 Cl. Eth. Nic. 1135* 12. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (Hindu).—!. Vedic.— 
The conception of rij'hteousnesft in the liigoeda 
finds its expression in the term the equivalent 
of the Avestan aSa, 'which denotes priinarilv the 
cosmic order, and then Uie order of tfie moral law, 
on the one hand, and of the performance of the 
sacrifice, on the otlier. The conception of moral 
order is doubtless Indo-Iranian, and it is a fair 
conclusion from the occurrence of Arta- as the first 
element in names of princes referred to in theTell- 
el-Amarria correspondence that the conception 
cannot be more recent than the 15th cent. B.C., 
and that it was developed before the Vedic Aryans 
entered India. Despite the predominantly sacer¬ 
dotal character of the lUgveda^ it reveals abundant 
evidence of the importance of the conception : the 
gods tliemselves are not merely born of the fta —a 
conception in which physical origin may be chiefly 
denoUui—but they follow the fta {ftasap) ; they 
are practiaers of the fta {ftnyu) and knowers of it 
(ftdjiia). The special guardian of the fta is of 
course Vanina, the great guardian of morality, 
who moves about di.scerning the truth and the un¬ 
righteousness of mankind (satydtift^ janandm) 
and in a curious phrase Agni is <leclared to become 
Varuna when he strives for the fta. Acconlance 
with the ftay therefore, becomes the sacrificer: 
the priest assures Agni that he invokes the gods 
without witchcraft, and oilers his devotion with 
righteousness.* Kspecially characteristic is the 
famous dialogue^ in which Yanii seeks to persuade 
her brother Yarna to commit incest with her in 
order to propagate the human race. Yama’s reply 
to her jdeadings is in ellect that her c»aims of 
advocating the right would merely lead them into 
unrighteousness of action ; to her assertion that 
their father Tva^tr had formed them in the womb 
to be husband and wife he replies by an assertion 
of ignorance of the purpose of creation, but an 
a.ssurance of the existence of the law of Mitra and 
Varuna, and of the current view that incest is evil. 
Righteousness is thus accordance with general 
opinion, and with this agrees its constant associa¬ 
tion with truth {satya) considered as correspon¬ 
dence with reality. This opinion demands the 
virtues of a simple society — consideration in 
domestic relations, political loyalty, truth in 
friendship, abstention from crimes such as theft 
and murder, and from women faithfulness in 
wedded life; not unnaturally in hymns closely 
associated with the sacrifice much more stress is 
laid on the merits of liberality than on such manly 
virtues as courage in war. 

In Iran speculation on the cognate idea of a^a 
led to the deepening of the moral force of the con¬ 
ception and the evolution of Zoroastrianism, but 
in India the period of the later Samhitds and the 
Brdhinanaa reveals not an advance, but a retrogres¬ 
sion in moral outlook. Insistencje on the ordering 
of the sacrifice has elevated the ritual into a sub¬ 
stitute for morality ; the priest who in the Rigveda 
primarily invokes the gods as a suppliant has 
oecoine possessed, through a knowledge of the 
details of the sacrifice, of the power to compel the 
gods. At the same time he is exempted from 
the moral duty, which is recognized freely in the 
Rigveday of seeking by his action the good of the 
sacrificer. It was, indeed, still contended by some 
that the priest was under an obligation to aim 
only at securing the desires of the sacrificer by 
whom he was employed, but the Aitareya Br&fl- 
mana^ emphatically rejects that doctrine, and 
instead gives minute details of the manner in 
which by his performance of the ofl’ering the priest 
may ruin, if he thinks fit, the sacrificer in whose 
service he is. Even the heinous crime of the 

1 VII. xlix. 8. * X. vlil. 6. » vii, xxxiv. 8. 

< X. X. B lii. 3. 


slaying of a BrA.hman, which naturally ranks in 
the priestly mind as almost the most deadly of 
sins, can be expiated, not by repentance on the part 
of the slayer, but by the performance of the horse- 
sacrifice with its accompaniment of the be.stowal 
of enormous largesse on the priestly j)erformcrs. * 
Truth still remains the attribute of the g()<l.s, but 
truth is no longer simple: the gods are par 
excellence lovers of what is obscure, and for man 
as opposed to the gods the duty of speaking nothing 
but the truth is recognized as imj)ossibIe and 
equivalent to enjoining silence. 

The BrdlunannSy textbooks of a priesthood which 
by total absorption in meditation on the ritual had 
lost touch with the realities of life, do not rejiresent 
fairly the development of the conception of duty 
among the peojile generally. This is given to us 
far more clearly in tlie (rfhya- and Dhartna-sidrns, 
manuals of rules for religious and civil life, which 
reveal in full detail the elaborate structure of 
Indian life as it had developed from simpler condi¬ 
tions of the Kigvedic period. Not only are the 
respective rights and duties of the four great 
classes - priest.s, rulers and warriors, peasants, and 
serfs—clearly laid down, though with such varia¬ 
tion in detail as is inevitable in works of varying 
date and representing difierent localities, but with¬ 
in the classes the plan of the dili'erent stages of 
life is mapped out. Among many rules of no 
moral value these treatises inculcate the observance 
of all the normal laws of simple morality—truth, 
abstention from injury to the persons or property 
of others, charity, hospitality, courage, and devo¬ 
tion to duty—and threaten those who disregard 
them with pains and penalties in the future life. 
This more normal outlook on morality is shared 
by the Upanii^ads. The voice of Prajapati in 
the thunder is interpreted as an order to he self- 
restrained, charitable, and merciful ;* as the fee in 
the great sacrifice of life are enumerated in the 
Chhdndogya Upani^ad^ asceticism, liberality, right 
dealing, abstention from injury {ahiinsd)^ and the 
8[>eaking of truth. The Taittirlya Upnni^ad* has 
a list of virtues which includes self-restraint, 
asceticism, tranquillity, truthfulness and right 
dealing, hospitality, courtesy, and duties to wives, 
children, and grandchildren. The prince A.^vapati 
Kaikeya claims* that in his realm tnere is no tliief, 
niggard, drunkard, adulterer, or courtesan. 

Not only, however, do the Upanisads recognize 
and adopt current conceptions of morality, but 
they provide for the first time a reasoned basis for 
moral action by the doctrine that a man’s place in 
life is determined by his former deed.s—a principle 
which at the same time serves as a rationale of the 
rigid class divisions of Indian society. In its 
purest form, associated with the name of Yftjna- 
valkya,® the doctrine is rigidly one of rebirth on 
earth after death in a station depemiing exactly 
on a man’s previous deeds, but already in the 
Upanisads’^ this idea is blended with the doctrine 
of reward in heaven or punishment elsewhere ; and 
in this form, with variations in detail, the con¬ 
ception becomes part of the general Hindu belief. 
But no criterion of righteousness is suggested, 
though among those condemned to an evil fate 
in the Chhdndogya are expiessly included the 
murderer of a Brahman, the defiler of the teacher’s 
wife, the drinker of spirits, the thief of gold, and 
the man who associates with such sinners. The 
reason for the omission of any inquiry into morality 
is the extreme intellectual ism of the Upanisads, 
which are concerned beyond everything else with 
the determination of the nature of existence, and 

1 Satapatha Brdhmar^a, xiii. v. 4. 1. 

2 Bi'haddrai^yaka Upani^ad, v. 2. 

S iii. 17. 4 i. 9 , fi Chhdndogya Upani^ad, v. xi. 6. 

• Brhaddranyaka Upani^ad, iii. il. 13, iv. iv. 4 flf. 

7 Brhadarajyyaka, vi. il.; Chhdndogya, v. x. 
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regard as tlie higliest aim the merger of the in¬ 
dividual soul in tlie absolute spirit (brahmnn), 
wliich is (o he brou^dit about by an aet of intel- 
leoi ii.al iji>i<^dit. Tlie possession of moral qualities 
is not inconsistent with the attainment of such 
iiisii^Iit, and the later Upani^ads make a deter¬ 
mined ell'ort to reconcile the claims of ordinary 
life with those of philosophy by the development 
of the id(*al of the four dhayms^ or stages of lile 
tlirou/,di u liiidi a member of the three higher classes 
in the community should in theory pass—a youth 


man’s duty to carry out w ithout desire of reward 
the obligations of his station in life, which is 
enunciated by Kr^na w'hen he sees Ariuna unwill¬ 
ing to coinmcnee the attack on the host of the 
Kauravas at Kurilksidra. A positive basis for the 
performance of duty of a non-egoistic character is 
provided by the doctrine of the unity of the uni¬ 
verse in the Isvara ; he who sees the I^vara as 
pervading all things cannot be guilty of injury to 
them, for such action would mean injury to 
himself as identical wu'th the Isvara‘—a view 


of learning as a bra/unar/idriu, a middle age of I which is not open to Jainism, in which theie 
performance of social obligations as a householder is no bond of unity between one soul and another. 
Igj’fiastha), a period of asceticism as a dweller in The good wdiich one does to anotlnu*, on the doc- 
tlie forest {vdnaprastha), and a final resort to the trine of the GUd, is done directly to oneself through 
life of a w’andering beggar {mjwydsin) wdio has this (community of existence, w liile Jainism cannot 
signed all connexion with worldly things. This recognize sindi action as valuable without serious 
leme, how'ever, is clearly a comjuomise ; the modilication of the essential basis of its renuncia- 
cessity of passing througfi the lirst tw’o stages, tion of activity. 

d the distinction which it is sought to diaw Neither the more formal philosophy nor the 
tween the second two in such texts as the doctrine of faith succeeds in providing a moi e 

cl the y| are notlaid dow’n in tlie .satisfactory doctrine of righteousness than the 

ler texts, in which thme is apjiarciit a tendency Gita. To ^lahkaia the ordinary world, and its 
coni rast the .seaich for t he true knowledge with virtues and vices alike, are unreal, and release 


resigned all connexion with worldly things. This 
scheme, how'ever, is clearly a conqiromise; the 
necessity of jiassing througfi the lirst tw’o stages, 
and the distinction which it is sought to diaw 
between the second two in such texts as the Jdhdla 
and the A Wartia Upani^ads^ are not laid dowm in tlie 
older texts, in which thme is apjiarciit a (endency 
to coni rast the .search for (he true knowledge with 


all eai tidy interests and to regard the attitude of from transmigration is attained not by virtue, but 


the .seeker as es-sentially one of renunciation of all 
terrestrial concerns. In the Kaitptaki Upanisad^ 
is even enunciated the non-moral doctrine that 
knowledge ol Indra, who is declared to be truth, 
prevents retribution for parricide, matricide, the 
slaying even of an embryo, or theft; but this 
doctrine is isolated in the Upavi^ads. 

2 . Post-Vedic. - Though later in its records 
than the Vedic period, Jaini.sm reveals to us a 
form of belief which was evidently widely spread 
in the period of the early Upanumds, though the.se 
texts do not adont it as completely satisfactory. 


by insight into the fundamental unity of tlie soul 
and the brahman. Works cannot produce this 
insight, which exoterically is deemed a gift of the 
Isvara, but which in reality cannot be ascribed to 
any cause whatever, as it lies beyond all causal 
concei>tion8. While, however, Sankara makes it 
clear that works are not the cause, nor the 
necessary preliminary, of enliglitenment, he 
readily liiids a place for them as serving normally, 
though not e.ssentially, to counteract hindrances 
which might otherwise impede the ajipearance of 
the saving know halge; and in like manner the 


mu.. At.' r j. • A *' . -j’ m jinc JiiaiiiJCl Hie 

1 he doctrine of Mahftvira in efiect appears to have observance of the rule of the d.^ramas i.s a normal 
Deen little more than a definite enunciation and requisite for the seeker after truth. The es.sential 
stereotyping of the principles whioli were practised in.lillerenee of morality, however, appears in the 
nLCtol’ ‘-'‘f position of him who attained in''this life the 

attaernenl ‘"f >'• ■on'i''o>y‘oo of al earthly coiisciousnesa of release (jlvanmukta) ; no acts of 
fl.„ ‘ f vows whieh form Ins after thisattainiiient liaveany concern for him 

Kkini“of m M '''?■■ *'■« the doctrine of the fruition olT action (/taimn) 

object, tl^ouSi a,i“v“rniay'tv‘e ado^teTIt' r^wUn.^'to^he^te'"^^ 

ulrdoctrino'’ps‘pnrely egl«c-''S7;acUoe®"hoT tl'"T,7inculcating 

s iLiriira'has’i^ 

wdiich can he reconciled ^ saciihce theonlv sourc.fi nf fiirnr« 


WHICH can be reconciletf with the" doctrine ‘ of rj'™,;".-",''saoi iHce the only source of future 

Maliavira by the argniiient that such nhilanthronv W.e i;.. f„f ’’.“''e’.y 


1 i.uMvira ny the argument that .such jiliilanthropy 
IS the iiK.st sure method to secure for the soul that 
treedom from misery whieh it is its essential aim 
to achieve. 

In Brainnanism itself a more successful effort 
IS made in the Bhagavad-Gita to find a positive 
practice of virtue. In general the 
Mahabharata in it.s popular philonoriliy leans 
decidedly to the .school of renunciation, and incul- 
cate.s that indifference to the things of the world 


intellectual recognition of the distinction of the 
souls from nature ; the Yoga aims at effecting this 
by processes of abstraction whicli are indiflerent to 
morality; and the interests of the Nydva and 
Vaxhsika are logical and metaphysical. 

As little as the philosophies can the schools of 
bhakti find place for the develojmient of a doctrine 
of morality. Among many differences in detail, 
vaisnavas and Saivas alike, as W'ell as the minor 




cairn P^J^sibiiity* of the destruction of his them no lii<» 
capital Mithila. But the amid all the con- kinds: goo 
fusions of Its semi-pantheisrn and its semi-theism bhakti nnd 
remains true to the doctrine that it is es.sentia^ removedTo 

3 ru. dxx^viitl"outcome of 


seccs, place morality and ^^ood works merely 
among the means of cultivating bhakti^ and rank 
them no liigher than ceremonial observances of all 
kinds: good deeds are inadequate to produce 
bhakti, and similarly the possessor of bfinkti is 
removed from other considerations. The logical 
outcome of tliese doctrines is the Tan trie ritual 
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in whicli, in conscious opposition to tiie normal 
standard of morality, the use of meat, involving 
the violation of the rule of ahirhsd, the drinking 
of liquor, and promiscuous sexual intercourse are 
used as means of securing that unity with the 
deitv which is the linal aim of the system. 

The philosophical systems and the popular 
religions thus set before them the ideals either of 
intellectual insight or of a mystic and ecstatic 
union with the deity, and neither could make any 
progress in developing a theory of morality or in 
distinguishing morality from ceremonial observ¬ 
ance. Hence the development of customary law, 
as reflected in the numerous Sraftis and Nibmxdhas^ 
reveals no distinction between ritual and morality ; 
the topic of penances is expanded almost without 
limits, but the sins to be expiated are as often 
ritual omissions as moral defects, and no discrimina¬ 
tion is even attempted between them—a condition 
of thought natural enough in the Brdhmnnas^ but 
strangely stereotyped in India. Hot only, how¬ 
ever, had morality to suiter from competition w'ith 
ritual ; tlie rich and attractive Niti literature, 
which is the source of books of so uni\ersal an 
appeal as the Parichatavtra and the Hitojtudasn^ 
often in its rules of conduct enunciates tlie purest 
morality, but places alongside of such piecepts, 
without consciousness of incongruity, rules of 
polity and jiractical expediency of doubtful or not 
rarely of positively immoral character. 

Litkraturr.—F or tho Vedic period see J. Muir. Original 
Sanskrit Texts, v.^, London, 1884 ; H. Zimmer, AItindinches 
Lehen, Borlin, 1879; A. A. Macdonell, Vedie MythoUniy 
{^GlAP iii. 1), Strassburp, 1897 ; H. Oldenberg, 7).^ Reli<jion 
des Veda, Berlin, 1894 ; M, Bloomfield, The liclinion of the 
Veda, New York and London, lOoS; S. L^vi, La boc.triiie dti 
sacrifice dans les Ijrdhmaxx^in, Paris, 1898; P. Deussen, The 
Philosophy of the Upanishads, Lnp. tr, Edinburg-h, 1900. For 
Jainism see H. Jacobi, Gaina Sdtras, pt. i. [SHE xxu.J, 
Oxford, 1884 ; J. G. Biililer, On the Indian Sect the Jainas, 
Enp. tr., Ijondon, 19():i; A. B. Latthe, An Introd. to ./anu’srn, 
Bombay, 190.'j; U. D. Barodia, IJist. and Literature of Jainism, 
do. 1909; Hirachand Liladhar Jhaveri, The First Prin¬ 
ciples of the Jain Philosophy, London, 1910; H. Warren, 
Jainism in Western Garb, Madras, 1912; Mrs. S. Stevenson, 
The Heart of Jainism, I^ndon, 1915; Japmanderlal Jaini, 
Outlmes of Jainism, Cambridpe, 1916. For Hinduisni gener¬ 
ally see E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, London, 
1896; A. Barth, Jtelv/ions of India, Eng. tr., do. 1882; 
P. Deussen, Das Systetndes Ksddnfa, Leipzig, 1883, Allqeineine 
Oesch. der Philnsophie, i. iii,, do. 1908; F. Max Muller, Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899; R. Garbe, Die 
Sdjpkhya-Philosophie, Leipzig. 1894, tr. of Bhagavad-Gitd, do. 
1906; R. G. Bhandarkar, V ai^yLavxsm, Raivism, and Minor 
Religious Systems i*=GlAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1918. 

A. liKRlUEUALK KEITH. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Jewish). — i. General 
connotations. — The connotation of the term 
‘ righteousness ’ (pny and varies with the dift’er- 
ent epochs embrace<l in the literature of the Jews. 
To di.scuss the question of what acts, motives, 
intentions, ceremonies, symbols the Jew desig¬ 
nated as falling into the category of righteousness, 
or as helping to bring it about, is to pass in review 
a host of cardinal Jewish theological teachings on 
all kinds of allied themes in all their developments 
and ramifications from the earliest days of the 
OT down to the latest spiritual product of the 
modernist Jew, viz. Liberal Judaism. In the OT 
alone the root counting all its inflexions, 
occurs over 500 times ; and, over such a large space 
of time as the OT covers, it is impossible to assume 
that the term always stood for the same ideas to 
the various successive writers who used it. The 
Mislinaic, Talmudic, and Gaonic branches of 
Jewish literature, although admittedly dealing 
largely with legalistic lore, nevertheless contain a 
considerable element of theological matter—far 
more than the Christian theologian is prone to 
give them credit for ; hence, as is inevitable, the 
term crops up there with great frequency and 
assumes a new set of meanings in accordance with 
the then prevalent Jewish views on life, death, 


duty, religion, and God. The mediaeval Jewisli 
ihilo.sophers, as followers of either Aristotle or 
Mato, aimed at placing the ideal Jew and the ideal 
Judaism in quite a new setting unknown to the 
unphilosopliieal Jew of the earlier periods, and 
rigliteousness with them came to assume a new set 
of connotations. In the religious movement which 
arose among the rolish Jews of the 18th cent., 
and which has exi.stod <lown to the present day 
under the name of ‘Uasidism,’ the leading ecide- 
siastic is invariably called the {f^nddil:, ‘ right¬ 
eous one’ or ‘saint’), and. as one ol liis diief 
qualities is an ability to work miracles, it is clear 
that further meanings have from time to time been 
imported into the term in question. 

2. In the early Pharisaic and Rabbinic literature. 
—Throughout the whole vast realm ot tin; Kabbin- 
ica! literature the ‘righteou.s’ man, the p"}^, is 
judged by one invariable norm —confoimily to the 
TOrah. Righteousness is an uninteriupled series 
of loving and loyal obediences to the inizwulh of the 
TOrAh. These mizwOthy or ‘ precepts,’ are 613 in 
number, according to the calculation of the Rabbis, 
who hehl that it should be the aim of every man 
who aspires after righteousness to come as near as 
wssible to the carrying out of these 613 precepts 
)oth in letter and in .spirit. The Tdrfth was looked 
upon os a divine enihodirnent on earth. Expres¬ 
sions like ‘T6rah,’ ‘God,’ ‘ Holy Spirit,’ are often 
used interchangeably in the Talmud and Mishnfth. 
To love the T6rah with all one’s heart and to cleave 
to it with all one’s might was tantamount to the 
highest and closest communion with the Deity 
which was possible to the saint. Such w^as the 
ideally righteous life. This exaltation of the 
Tdrilli into the apotheosis of all righteousness is 
already hinted at in Ec 12'*, but grows more ap¬ 
parent in much of the Pharisaic literature of pre- 
Talmudic times, notably the book of Jubdr.es and 
the Psahns of Solomon, Thus, Psalm xiv. of the 
latter work, after alluding to ‘them who walk in 
righteousness in His commandments,’ ^ summarizes 
by saying : ‘ He has given us the Law for our life ; 
and the saints of the Lord shall live thereby for 
ever.’ To the minds of tlie Rabbis the highest 
tyjie of righteousness is that evinced by what they 
called the §nddlk qdmur (‘complete saint’), the 
class who in T B. Snabbath, 55a, are styled mekud- 
dashim, ‘sainted ones,’ i.e. ‘they who fulfil the 
w'hole T6rah from its first letter (Aliph) to its last 
(T&v).’ TheTfirah w^as the embodiment of Judaism, 
the first and last w'oid in earth and heaven, pos¬ 
sessing nothing superfluous or unimportant. The 
world was actually called into being through the 
instrumentality ot the T6rAh, and, sliould the Jew 
ever reach so low a pitch a.s to lay aside the Tftrfth, 
then will the cosmos be broken up and revert again 
to its primeval state of chaos. 

As has already been hinted, the degree of right¬ 
eousness possessed by a man is dependent upon, 
and corresponds to, the degree of his conformity to 
the T6rah. The latter situation involves far more 
than a mere theoretic attitude of mind or heart. 
It means much more than verbal or mental assent 
to this or that dogma. It comjirehends the whole 
domain of human thought, character, and action. 
Man must not he content with merely following 
out the rigid letter of the law, a ritual holiness 
tied down to a book. His ideal must be a righteous 
living, which can be brought about only by a long- 
cultivated process of self-sanctification. In the 
Jewish view, man can never be, he can only be¬ 
come, righteous. To speak of ‘ Pharisaic self- 
righteousness ’ is to falsify the general trend of the 
Rabbinic ethics. Righteousness w^as a bigli peak 
which the Jew must, during his whole lifetime, 

1 See Syriac version in J. Rendel Harris, The Odes and Psalms 
of Solomoii^, Cambridge, 1911. 
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patiently and painfully cliini>. It is an inlinite 
task, an endless striving. VV^ifch each achievement 
there comes the nee«i for a higher achievement; 
the summit roaeiied only discloses to tlie eye farther 
summits to he reached and surmounted. With so 
high a standard in view, it is no surprise that the 
Ka)>his,as we see from many imlications throughout 
the'JaJ/nud and Midrashim, were none tooquick to 
accord the title of ‘ righteous ’ to any but the most 
unqueHtional)Iy approved. Kigditeousness was the 
exception ratlier than tlie rule ; hence the mere 
fact of the existence of one righteous man at some 
time or some place miglit work an unexpected 
salvation for tlie world. Thus, T.13. Vd/nd, 3Hd, 
says ; ‘ One righteous man can ensure the existence 
of the world ’ (based on Pr * but the righteous 
is an everlasting foundation,’ as well as on 1 S 2** 

‘ He will keep the feet of iiis saints’). 'I'he same 
Talniudic jiassage, quoting Gn P ‘And God saw 
the light tliat it was good,’ says that ‘good ’ refois 
to the righteous man; and that the meaning is : 

‘ God determined to let the world’s liglit exist by 
reason of the merit of the righteous man who is 
unalloyed good.’^ The same rarity of righteous¬ 
ness, and its incomparable prowess when lound, is 
cx[)ressed in T.IJ. ^u/ckdh, 45a: ‘There are never 
less than 30 righteous men at any given period for 
whose sake the world escapes flestruction.* But 
the world must exist. It is God’s world, and He 
willed it. Only through it can the divine pur()ose 
‘which rolls through all things’ be realized. 
Hence, with a glaring inconsistency which is often 
so characteristic of Talmudic ethics, the Kabbis 
declare, in a more generous vein, that the reason 
for the continued existence of the world is the fact 
that it is always being replenished by a succession 
of righteous men in every generation. ‘No sooner 
is one righteous man removed from the world,’ says 
r. n. yd7/ict, SSd, ‘than he is Bu<;cecded by another 
righteous inari as t^yod as he; for thus Scripture 
says: “The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth 
down ” (Ec 1®).’ But there is one supreme pitfall 
on the road to righteousness, one mortal enemy 
ever lying in wait to entrap the would-be right¬ 
eous man in its snares. This is the t/ezer ha-ra 
(‘evil impulse’), whose challenge calls forth the 
most strenuous efforts on the part of its would-be 
victim. No righteousness is juissible until this 
innate dragLung-down impulse in man is subdued 
and scotched, ijut the genuine man of righteous¬ 
ness cannot but be the final victor over this wild 
beast within him, seeing that, as the Kabbis said 
(i.B. IJ.dgigdh^ 15), ‘God created the evil impul.se 
and also its antidote, viz. the T6rah.’ The right¬ 
eous man is he who is, par excellence, saturated with 
Tdrah and thus pos8e.s.ses within himself the instru¬ 
ment for dealing the deadly blow to the a.ssailant. 

3-. Pauline and Rabbinic views compared.—The 
Christian theologian, reared on the polemics of 
I aul and his bitterly hostile denunciation of the 
lorah as that through which ‘coraeth the know¬ 
ledge of sin ’ (Ro 3^), will probably be not a little 
astoni.shed to notice the gulf which yawns between 
tliesecheerv _ e _ 


To the Jewish scholar familiar with the theology 
of his own race the whole argumentation of Paul 
about righteousness. Jaw, faith, and grace is as 
unacceptable as it is unintelligible. 

‘No Rabbinic Jew,' says 0. G. Monteflore, ‘could ever have 
accepted the force, or the ar^funient, of that seventh chapter [of 
the Kpistle to the RoniansJ, For it was precisely the Law 
which to his mind enabled him and all others to attain to any 
measure of human (foodness’ (Judaism and St. /‘aul, p. 10^). 
Or, as another modern writer has said, ‘ That the Torah was not 
such as Paul represented it to be is a statement which is 
true, both positively and ne^fatively. He ascribed to it a char¬ 
acter which it did not possess, and he left out of his description 
features which it did possess, and which were essential to it’ 
(R. Travers ilerford, Pnarisaism, p. 194). 

As a matter of fact, one is inclined to endorse 
Montefiorc’s view that Paul, living at the time he 
did, couhl not have been familiar with what is 
generally understood bv the Rabbinic position, and 
therefore ought not to be regarded a.s a resnorisible 
exponiuit or critic of it. No Rabbinic Jew was 
ever worried, as Paul was obviou.sly worried, by tlie 
tiiought that real riglitcoiisness was unattainable 
by him, se(Mng tliat the demands of the Law are 
too nmltifarioiis to be ever fully met by any one ; 
nor is there any trace in Rabbinic literature of a 
distin(‘tion between ‘ righteousness of faitli ’ (Ro4^^) 
and rigliteousness of works. Where there are 
works in the Rabbinic sense, there must be faith, 
.seeing that the prime motive to the execution of 
works was Hie invincible belief in the divine origin 
of the Torah, which is the revelation of God’s will 
and the means for securing salvation to mankind ; 
and such a belief must nresupjio.se faith in the 
existence of a God, the simple faitli such as Abraham 
posses.sed and wliicli gave him the title to right- 
eou.sne.ss and a claim to tlie honour of all men. 
Faith and works together make up, for the Jew, 
the real a.s wedl as the ideal life, the life of right- 
eouHno.vs before God. The guide to such a life is 


these clieery Rabbinic characterizations of the ever- 
open door to the attainment of righteousness and 
the despairing pessimism of the Pauline description 
of the hopeless sinfulne.ss of all flesh, of man’s com- 
plete bondage to .sin (which is increased rather 
than decreased by the T6rah), and lienee his utter 
inability ever to execute righteousness—except by 
^uite another method, viz. a warm and living faith 
m Jesus Christ. ‘ Fulfil every jot and tittle of the 
lorfth, say the Rabbis in effect, ‘ and thus you will 
become a saint.’ ‘No,’ says Paul, ‘not only is it 
vain and profitless to try to adopt such a course 
but it is also wrong, becau.se the more loyal you 
are to the Tdrah, the worse man do you become.’ 

^ See Rashl, ad loo. 


the Tdrah, whose multifarious precepts the aspirant 
after rigliteousne.ss has to fulfil both in letter and 
in .spirit, but not in the way in which I’aul (either 
con.sciously or unconsciously) trave.stied it when he 
spoke of the physical impo.ssibility of any one 
obeying so burdensome a code. For, according to 
Si/re, I33rT, ‘even the truly righteous are notwholly 
without blame because they too may have com¬ 
mitted some minor transgre.ssion.s('a^m3^A 
It was the lione.st striving after righteousne.ss that 
the Rabbis really bad in mind. The seeker after 
the realization of the ideal of righteousness must 
resolve to order his life in the way leading to it. 
If he kept hini.self up to the same unswervingly 
higdi level, fulfilling the precepts of the Tdrah 
■ tln-ougli love and joy of soul’(T.U. Smh, 31a; 
I.B. hkabodth, 88d), then this very scheme of life 
was righteousness—no matter what occasional 
minor lapses occurred in between, hlven granted 
that the Rabbinic Jew may occasionally have felt 
the pain and pang of the consciousness of a duty 
omitted here and a duty omitted there, what was 
this in comparison with the irieflable rapture of 
what the Rabbis termed HmhAh shU mizvdh (‘tlie 
my of a precept fulfilled’)—a joy which inevitably 
brought in its train other joys of other precepts 
fulfilled, thus making life an unbroken exercise in 
jtjyous search after a true union with the 
Divine through arighteously-ordered life ? It is of 
those who have attained this pitch of righteousness 
that T.B. Sukkdh, 45b, says, ‘They behold the 
Sh'khlnah as in a clear mirror.’ They are tlie 
righteous who, os is said in T.B. B^rdkhdth, 17a, 
will in the future life ‘sit with their crowns upon 
their heads, delighting in the splendour of the 
Divine Presence.’ To quote a phrase from Lazarus, 
Ethics of Judaism, righteousness is ‘unlimited 
a.spiration joined to unlimited capacity to reach 
higher and ever higher stages ot achievement’ 
(pt. ii. p. 280). Paul’s haunting dread of the 
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constant dan^^er of an intervening lapse plays no 
part whatsoever in tliis Kahbinic })rograinine of 
righteousness sought and attained. His picture of 
Kahbinic Judaism is marred by its total ignorance 
of the Rabbinic doctrine of divine grace. The 
effort after righteousnes.s is helped and encouraged 
by heaven, and this hecauso of the very fact of 
man’s frailty, because of the very fact that man’s 
liability to err is so well within the divine ken. 

‘ Let man but sanctify himself only a little,’ runs 
a favourite Kahlunic belief, ‘and then (iod will 
help him to sanctify himself much.’ As a famous 
Jewish theologian of the 18th cent. (Moses yayyim 
Luzzatto, 1707-47) has put it: 

‘ What man has it in himself to do is to persevere in the 
pursuit of the true knowledj^e of the Divine and in a wisely- 
ordered constaney in holiness of action. (Jod will be his guide 
on this path which he essays to tread, shedding 11 is holiness 
upon him and keeping him holy. In the result, his upward 
striving will surely come to fruition by this very fact of his 
constant clinging to the Highest, seeing that the obstacles 
which nature puts in his way will be removed by the help and 
support given him from on High. It was this that King David 
meant when he said, “No good thing will He withhold from 
them that walk uprightly^ (Ps 84^^)* (3ft^ssU(U Yisfidriin, 
Amsterdam, 1740, ch. xxvi.). 

Jewi.sh theology looked upon Jew8 never a.s a 
.series of isolated units, but always as one consoli¬ 
dated body, a community, a nation, an imlivLsible 
entity, slmt through with one paramount ideal- ~ 
righteousness before God. Hence it follows that a 
life of righteousness on the part of tlie individual 
Jew must always involve consideration for the 
wellbeing of others. Once dissolve the communal 
coliesiveness, ami the comnuirial holiness dis¬ 
appears. It is probably owing to sc.ue such con- 
cei)tion as this that the term ‘righteousness/ 
came, in the Talmud, to mean ‘ charity ’ or ‘ alms¬ 
giving’—a meaning which has remained in popular 
use among the Jews down to the present day. The 
Qur’an, it will he remenihered, uses a similar word, 
from tlie common Semitic root, to denote ‘alms¬ 
giving’—an undoubted borrowing from Judaism. 
Almsgiving is righteousness, because thereby does 
Jew help Jew to sustain himself and become one 
more servant of God. 

When asked by Tinnius Rufus : ‘ Why does your God, being 
the lover of the needy, not Himself provide for their support?,’ 
R. AViba replied : ‘ By charity wealth is to be made a means of 
salvation ; God, the Father of both the rich and the poor, wants 
the one to help the other, and thus to make the world a house¬ 
hold of love’ (T. B. Bdbhd Baihra, 10a, quoted by K. Kohler 
in JK iii. 668*, s.v. ‘ Charity and Charitable Institutions).’ 

4 . The sufferings of the righteous ; their destiny; 
their influence on the world.—As one of the corner¬ 
stones of Rabbinic tlieology is the doctrine of 
divine retribution—that God rewards those who 
keep His commands and punishes those who trans¬ 
gress them—it is only to be expected that the 
question of why the righteous sull'er should crop 
up with frequency and find many attempted solu¬ 
tions. The Rabbis developed no systematic philo¬ 
sophy on the subject. Varying opinions are ex¬ 
pressed in the Talmud and Midrashim—opinions 
echoed and shared with very little modification of 
the originals by the mediieval Jewish theologians 
and philosophers —but these are tentative and ex¬ 
perimental, invested with no dogmatic binding 
importance. Yet it is true to say that they all 
cluster round one fundamental as.sumption which 
certainly is a prominent and dominating dogma 
of Rabbinic and later Jewish thought generally, 
viz. the reality of a future life. The present world 
and the world to come are indissolubly linked 
together. They are mansions of one and the same 
house. Death, to the righteous, is merely a jiassing 
from one life to another ; therefore their suti’erings 
in the present life ought really to give us no occa¬ 
sion for surprise or question, because in all proba¬ 
bility a joyous recompense awaits them in the 
Beyond. Sorrow here will be joy there. Nay, the 


greater their sorrow in the present existence, the 
surer is their abounding happiness in the existence 
wliich ‘eye hatli not seen.’ The righteous 
sillier here, because sulfering is the one portal 
through wliich they are enabled to reach out to tlie 
tinal inheritance of heavenly bliss whiirh their gooil 
works have earned for them. Illustrations of these 
teacliings are tlie following : 

In T.B. Qii/iirixhin, 4()h, R. Kliezer b. Zadok says: ‘To what 
may the rig-hteous he likened in this world? To a tree which 
stands on clean soil but one of whose branches inclines towards 
an unclean spot. Cut the braiieh away and then the whole tree 
stands upon cleanliness. In the same way, God brings pain to 
the righteous in this world in order that they may inherit the 
world to come, as it is said, "Thoni^li thy beginning was small, 
yet thy latter end shall greatly increase ” (Job S'?).’ The analogy 
between death and the lopping ofT of one branch of a tree—the 
tree still remaining practically in its entirety—is a particularly 
happy one because it so well brings out the idea of the life here 
and the life hereafter as one continuous unbroken whole. In 
T. B. Uordj/dth, 10, R. Nahman h. Rah Hisfla discourses thus: 
‘What is the meaning of the words in Kechsiastes “There 
is a vanity which is done upon the eatth; that there be just 
men, unto whom it happeneth acc^ording to the work of the 
wicked ; again, there be wicked men, to whom it happeneth 
according to the work of the righteous”? The meaning is this : 
Fcolosiastes wants to tell us that happy are the righteous whose 
reward in this world is like the reward of the wicked in the next 
world (i.e. evil). Woe to the wicked whose reward in this world 
is like the reward of the righteous in the next world (i.e. good).’ 

Anotlicr aspect of the .same train of tlieological 
thought is presented by the many Rabbinic a.s8er- 
tions about the deathlessness of the righteous. 

‘The righteous even when dead are called living,’ says a 
assage in T.B. B^rdkhdth, 18a ; and the statement is supported 
y a Biblical text. ‘They are like lost pearls of great price,’ 
says T.B. Mfyilldh, 15a, ‘lost only to their owner. They are 
not really lost, because they exist somewhere—and in all their 
original preciousness and beaut.v.’ All these views are distinctly 
mirrored in ch. iii. of the Apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon. It 
is only * in the sight of the unwise’ that ‘ they seemed to die,' 
but in reality ‘their hoiie is full of immortality ’ and, ‘having 
been a little chastised’ on this mortal earth, ‘they shall be 
greatly rewarded’ and God will find them ‘ worthy for himself.’ 

Inve.sted with so inimitable a sanctity, it is no 
wonder that the righteous should slied a spiritu¬ 
ality over their surroundings—a spirituality which 
is helpful and uplifting to others generally. The 
Zd/ulr elaborates tliis theme repeatedly. 

‘ Come and see what God does on behalf of the righteous, for 
although punishment is divinely decreed upon the world, it is 
held hack for their sake and does not come,’ runs a Z6haric 
comment (on Gn 4H). ‘The righteous are the foundation and 
mainstay of the world,’ says another Z6haric passage (on On 
4114). ‘Th»'y create peace in heaven and peace on earth and 
thus unite the bridegroom to the bride,’ runs a third (on On 
4114), deeply tinged with erotic mysticism ; whilst a fourth (i5.) 
tells of the great worth of the righteous in so far as they ‘draw 
goodness down from above in order to do good to us and to all 
the universe.’ 

Quite in keeping with these sentiments arc the 
Talmudic sayings to the efl’ect that the coming of 
the righteous into the world means an influx of 
light and glory into the world (T.B. Sanlmdrin^ 
113o), and that the death of the righteous works 
atonement for their people (T.B. Mo ed Kdtdn, 
28a; Tanhumd, Ahdrz Moth^ 7). Glimpses of a 
wide universalist conception of this eflicacy of 
righteousness are attbrded by the Rabbinic com¬ 
ment on Is 26* * Open ye the gates, that tlie 
righteous nation which keepeth truth may enter 
in ’; it is not the righteous Israelite that is hci 
referred to, but the righteous nation, any peoph; 
among whom righteousness resides {Si/ra^ ed. I. H. 
Weiss, Vienna, 1862, ch. 1.3). There is a .similar 
comment on tlie words, ‘This is the gate of the 
Lord ; the righteous shall enter into it’ (Ps 118‘‘*) 
—not priests, Levites, or Israelites, but the right¬ 
eous, though they be non-Jews {Sifra, loc. rit.). 

5. Views of the mediaeval Jewish theologians. 
—The host of textbooks and manuals on ethics 
and philosophy produced by the brilliant Jewish 
literary men of the Middle Ages—notably those of 
the Spanish-Jewish school which flourished from 
the 10th to the 16th cent.—all adopt conformity to 
the T6rah as the norm of righteousness. The in¬ 
terpretation of righteousness as given by the old 
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Talmudic masters ^vas upheld and reiterated Ir 
those moralists and theologians, with, however, 
many an added variation in obedience to tlr 
demands of tlie clian^ed comlitions of Jeuish lit 
as well as out of a desire to brin^ the ideal o 
Jewish conduct more and more into line with tht 
prevalent [diilosophy of the day. Typical illustra 
tions are allorded by Bahya ibn Pakudah (whe 
flourished at Saragossa in t)io first half of the lltl. 
cent.) and Moses Maimonides That the 

ideal righteousness was attainable only by an un 
swerving loyalty to the Law was to Bahya an in 
contestable truth. But Bahya, like his soinewhai 
younger contemporary Solomon ibn (lahirol {(j.v.) 
WHS an adherent of the Neo-lMatonie. mysticism 
and the picture that he gives in liis famous work 
(Duties of the llenrt) of the roads heading to the 
attainment of rigliteousness is tinged with many 
an idea borrowed from non-Jewisli sonrees. In 
line, Bahya envisaged Rabbinic rigljt(‘onsness fron 
the 8 tan(J[)oirit of the general enltiire in which h< 
was himself steeped. Maimonides was an Ari.s 
totelian. Rigid nogniatist as he was in his insist 
ence upon the old Talmudic programme of the rea! 
and ideal life of righteousness, it is fairly obvious 
to every student of his writings that the picture 
that he had in his mind’s eye of the Jewish saint 
and follower after righteou.sness was a compound 
of Rahbinism and Hellenism. One has a lurking 
susj)icion that Maimonides’ man of righteousne.ss 
would havcj h(;en a somewhat unintelligible char¬ 
acter to a Rabbi of tlie Talmudic epoch. 

6 . Hasidic interpretations of righteousness.—In 
the 18th cent, a new religious movement known 
as yasidisin (* jiietism’) arose among the Jewish 
nia.s.se 8 in Boland — a pantheistic movement in 
vvhicli the mystical element in Judaism, the tea(;h- 
ings of the Zdhdr and the KahhalA generally, over¬ 
shadowed and largely" crushed out the ceremonial 
and rituali.stie formalism belonging to Rabbinic 
Judaism. The spiritual head of each llasidic 
community was known as the ‘ righteous one,’ 
whose claims to the possession of righteousness on 
quite a superlative scale were ba.sed upon the 
peculiarly mystical connotation given to the term 
‘ righteousness ’ in tlie Z6hnr. Earth is an exact 
pattern of heaven, and between the ‘upper’ M'orld 
□f the Deity and the ‘ lower’ world of humanity 
there is a constant and unbroken intereour.se. 
This intercourse, in its intensest sense, can be 
(Jailed into being only by the ecstatic prayers of 
the p”n^, the man w'ho wields real influence wdth 
the Divine Source of all life, the man whose 
prayerful ‘righteousness’ enables him to bcicome 
a sort of mediator between God and the ordinary 
folk, bringing dow n to them from on high nut only 
spiritual bliss hut also material help, miraculous 
cures from di.sease, good lin k in commenjc, family 
joys, and such like. To select for sjiecial esteem 
a ‘ man of righteousness,’ and to look upon him as 
a power able to bring heaven dow n to earth, argues 
a truly noble conception of Judaism’s mi.ssion and 
function. But tlie movement unfortunately carried 
in itself the poi.son which proved its undoing. The 
desire to reach an ecstatic state of mind in prayer 
came often to be stimulated by artifleial mean.s, 
such as the excessive drinking of intoxicating 
liquors. Moreover, the p’^^ would often seek to 
impose upon the credulity of his public by unjust 
claims to the posse.ssion of latent powers ; and the 
dfts in money and kind w'hi<di would come to him 
from an adoring clientele could not hut exercise 
upon him a demoralizing influence and serve to 
bring the w hole institution into disrepute. Still, 
the has survived down to the present day in 
many a ^asidic community in E. Europe. Many 
a one has left behind him an honoured name and 
an honourable record ; and among no sect of the 


Jew's was religion more a matter of life and death 
than among tlie disciples of this particular branch 
of Jew'isli mysticism. 

7 . In modern Judaism.—In modern times the 
‘ orthodox ’ follower of Judaism fliids liis ideal of 
righteousne.ss in a self-adaptation to the standards 
of living and tliinking inculcated in tlie Tdrilh as 
interpreted by the gremt Rabbis of the Talmudic 
a^^'-es. Such a self - ada])tation grows obviously 
iiiore and more diflicult—and hence more ami more 
— with the flenv of time and the consequent 
changes in social and political standards. Modern 
‘ Reform ’ Judaism and modern ‘ Liberal ’ Judaism 
(7. c.) lay great stress on the vital necessity of 
niMking every allowance for these inevitable de- 
veloj)ni(mts and changes in the thought and out¬ 
look of the Jew. The general science and theology 
of to-day as well as the dominant critical theories 
of the nature and authorship of the Bible obtain 
a large meed of acceptance among these Jew ish 
‘ modernists,’ thus causing them to make many a 
hreacli with the old ‘orthodox’ ideal and materially 
altering their standards of Jewish religious values. 

Litkratcrk.—F. Weber, System der altsynagogaleu palds- 
tinischfn Theoloyie, Leipzig, 18S0 ; J. Wellhausen, hraelitische 
1171(1 Jvdisrhe Gfschichte-', Berlin, 1!K)1 ; S. Schechtcr, Studies 
in Jitdaisfn, Philadelphia, 189(3; R. Smend, Lehrbuch der AT 
Jteligiovsgeschichte'i, Frcihiirjf i. B., 1899; S. R. Hirsch, The 
Nineteen Letters of lien Uzicl^ tr. B. Drachinan, New York, 
1899; M. Lazarus, The Ethics of Judaism, tr. Henrietta 
Szolci, Philadelphia, 1900-01 ; F. C. Porter, ‘The Yecer Hara,’ 
in Yale Biblical and Semitic StudieSt New York, 1901 ; Morris 
Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life, London, 1903 ; I. Elbogen, 
Die Beliifionsanschauunjjen dcr Pharisaer, Berlin, BM)4; R. 
Travers Herford, Pharisaism, London, 1912 ; G. Friedlander, 
Rabbinic Philosophy and kithics, do. 1912; C. G. Montefiore, 
Judaism and St. Paul, do. 1914; E. Benamozegh, Israel et 
Vhumanit(\ Paris, 1918; JE^ i.vv. ‘Right and Righteousness,’ 
'Saul of Tarsus.’ J. AbELSON. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Muhammadan). — Al¬ 
though righleousne.ss—comprising faithfulness to 
one’s pledges, loftiness of character, and sincerity 
■.owards oneself and others—w'as a wide spread and 
liglily esteemed quality among Oriental peoples, 
t does not occupy a very important place in their 
jthies. Indeed, in the s(;holastic ethical treatises 
>f the Hellenistic and Nco-BJatonic school—g.iy., 
he tine Ber.siau work of Najjir al-Diu the 

Akhldqi-N<l§irl —we find that righteousness be* 
:oines merged in justice, which is divided between 
he idea of the ‘ tempering ’ of feelings and passions 
10 as to preserve tlie golden mean between two 
ixtreines and that of social justice, which belongs 
DO political philosophy. On the other hand, in an 
3 thie,al treatise of the ascetic type, like the Bustdn 
if Saadi, righteousness is passed over in silence, 
lither as a virtue that is too elementary to require 
liscuHsion or as being too cold and uninteresting 
or the sentimental mysticism of the SQfi.s. History, 
.needotes, and proverbs, however, as well as the 
tories and appreciations of travellers in the East, 
urnish much information on the subject of right- 
sjousness. 

In the Qur’ftn there are some important pajssages 
irected against certain disciples wliom Muhammad 
terms ‘ hypocrites.’ The.se pe()i)le called themselves 
Mu.salmans, hut were treacherous, and wavered 
•etween the diflerent parlies. Their attitude 
rou.sed the indignation of the Prophet, and called 
drill some sayings of striking psychological interest. 
He reproaches them for continuing to consort with 
‘^'le unfaithful. 

* I* We are believers,” they say, but when they go aside with 
icir devils [the adversaries of the Prophet] tliey say to them, 
We are with you ; we were but mocking these others !’”1 

he.se are the people who wait to see the turn of 
vents. 

‘If the victory be yours from God, they say, “Were we not 
ith you ? ” And if success goes to the unbelievers, they say to 

1 QuPdn, ii. 13. 
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them, “Have we not served you against the believers?” . . . 
They waver between the one and the other, belonging really to 
neither’ i 

The Pro))liet condemns them severely ; 

‘ Verily the hypocrites arc in the lowest depths of hell-tire, 
and thou shult not tind for them a help.">^ 

Most of the great personages in Muslim history 
have been men of upright character. Tlie hist 
khnl'ifah (lit. ‘successor’ of Muhammad), Ahii 
Bakr, received a surname which shows how much 
his uprightness Mas apjireciated and tlie grcuit 
imjioi lance that was attaclied to this quality. He 
was called al-siddik, ‘the righteous one,’ ‘tlie 
upright one,’ ‘the sincere one.’ Celebrities of an 
opposite character are the exception in Islam. In 
the earliest times we might mention Mu awiyyah, 
a cle\er fioliliiuan but a man of crafty tlisjiositidii ; 
and, in modern times, Muhammad 'All, who smiled 
on reading MachiavelU and said, ‘Is that all?’ 

The proverbs oher some good formulas • 

‘Truth ban abandoned nic, and I liave no longer a sincere 
friend’"-a lament which recalls those of the Psalms: ‘When 
truth arises it scatters falsehood.’^ 

They also contain some subtle psychological 
lemarks : 

‘ The unjust man gives nothing to anyone without getting 
double in return.’ < 

The line collection of anecdotes called the Mns- 
tairaf contains interesting allusions to sincerity, 
probity, and rightiHUisness : 

‘ If you say “ yes ” about something, do it, for the word “yes ” 
conslltiites a debt which is obligatory on well-born souls.’® 

'I'his Nvork quotes Aristotle on the merit of telling 
the truth : 

‘ The finest discourse, according to this philosopher, is that in 
which the orator expresses himself frankly, and from which the 
audience receives benefit.’ 

At the same time, the author of the Mustatraf 
d(jes not carry the love of justice and trutii beyond 
certain limits. There are times when the practical 
sjiirit gains the ascendancy : 

‘ To bo Just towards some one who Is not jvist' may have dis¬ 
advantages. ‘ In this case the unjust measure will be the 
better course.’? 

And farther on he raises a point in casuistry which 
recalls the famous disputi^s of the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists. 

‘ It is said,' he writes, ‘ that l.ling is laudable when its aim is 
to reconcile persons who have <iijarrcllcd, and that truth is 
blameworthy when it curri<-s jirejudice,’« 

He gives this opinion as interesting, but takes no 
side. 

If we turn to the accounts of historians and 
travellers, we tind numerous passages in praise of 
the righteousness of Orientals, especially of the 
pea.sants and nomads. This virtue in them is 
connected M’ith the ancient jiatriarchal traditions. 
Let us give two or three pas.sages at random. 

‘ The Arabs,' says A. de Lamartine, ‘ carried respect for 
hospitality to the point of superstition. Their most irreconcil¬ 
able enemy found shelter, security, and even protection as soon 
as he succeeded In touching the cord of their tents or the hem 
of their wives' dress. They were brave, generous, heroic. All 
the virtues, even all the tenderness of chivalry, unknown in 
Euro]ie until later, had passed into their customs from time 
immemorial.’® 

Baron d’AvriP® cites the medijeval romance of 'Antar^^ and 
the travellers Nielmhr and Guarmani, on the fidelity of the 
Arab Bedawin in the matter of hospitality. In ’Antar a young 
shepherd takes a horseman into his cave to shield him from 
the pursuit of his enemies. These arrive and demand that he 

f ive him up. The shepherd says ; ‘ Withdraw forty cubits and 
shall make him come out.’ He then changes clothes with the 

1 Qur’dn, iv. 140, 142. * Ib. iv. 144. 

®0. W. Frey tag, Arabum proverbia, Bonn, 1888-43, iii. 107. 

4 Ib. p. 888. 

» Al-Moatatrn/, tr. G. Rat, ‘2 vols., Paris and Toulon, 1899, 11. 
608. 

6 fb. p. 767, 7 P. 488. « P. 762. 

® IJist. d« la Turquif, Paris, 1864-56, 1. 10. 

^0 L’Arable conteinporaine^ Paris, 1868, pp. 128-131. 

H V. Chauvln, Bibliographic des oeuvres arahes^ 1892- 

1909, lil; Antar, a Beduueen Romance, tr. T. Hamilton, 4 vols., 
London, 1819-20. 


man and makes him flee. The hostile Arabs, recognizing the 
'-tratagem, admire the fidelity of the shepherd and let him go 
free. 

An Englishwoman, Mrs. Hortestet, who has written a ver> 
interi'stuig account of iier adventures at the time of the Sepoy 
rebellion, praises the integrity of the Musalmins of India, and 
relates how' her elephantdriver, although himself a Miisalmau, 
hid her so that she might escajie the rebels.i 

Such examples might be multi})lied indefinitely. 

LiTKiiATURE.—See Lhe works ment oned In the footnotes. 

11. Cakua L)E Vaux. 

RIGORISM.—I. Early phases. — In its philo¬ 
sophical sense the term ‘ rigorism ’ is apjilied to that 
form of ethical idt'alism wliii li rates reason as the 
dominant power of the moitil life, to the exclusion 
or subordination of tlie element of sen.sibility. 
Rigorism is thus the ethics of reason. The roots 
of rigorism lie far back in early Greek philo.sophy, 
notably in the natiirali.slic Cynic and in the tran¬ 
scendental Stoic schools. By the Stoics especially 
was rig<iristic theory developed. J'he moral rigour 
of Ciiristianity came to be widely embodied in tlie 
discipline and demands of tlie various monastic 
orders. A.s thus aiiplied, rigorism stands in oppo- 
.sition to laxity. MonasLicism (y.v.), as a system, 

i.s founded on a profession of rigour. In the Last 
Basil the Great did much to promote ascetic strin¬ 
gency and disciplined monasticism within the 
( Imrch. Rut, in spite of rigid regulations, Kastern 
laxity in morals grew. In the West tlie great 
Benedictine sy.stem soon came to absorb all the 
monachism of that region. It maintained a rmor- 
ons di.scipline, but uas more practical and less 
coiitem}»lative than the monasticism of the East. 
A.scetic rigour ab.sunied a dualistic view of the 
world (see art. A.scktict.sm [CJiristian]); matter 
and spirit were to it incompatible. Its fault was 
to rest content with a negative ideal. J'he rigours 
of overstrained a.sccticism often passed into self- 
indulgence or were attended by spiritual pride 
and fanatici.sm. The Middle Ages were marked 
by the rigorous poverty of St. Francis and the 
fanatical scoiirgings of the Flagellants {q.v.) —a 
strange externali/.ing of the doctrine of penitence. 
The moral experience of the monastic life came at 
lengtli to be laiily M ell repre-sented in the ‘ seven 
deadly sins ’ and in the significant presence of the 
moral lassitude, inertness, and iliscontent which 
were summed up in the word ‘accidie’ {q.v.), 

2 . Jansenist asceticism.—Rigorism was applied, 
in the ITtli cent., to the Fort Royalists as a byword 
from the outset of their history. They Mere called 
‘ rigorists’ because, at the I^ort Royal des Champs 
establishment, life uas veiy simple and austere, 
and free from the grave laxity which had invaded 
the cloistered life. The term ‘ rigorist,’ however, 
came to stand for a Jansenist, Jansenism {q.v.) 
in its piety, which Mas of an ascetic rigour, stood 
over against the Morldly spirit of Molinisni {q.v.). 
The increasing hold of Jansenism, and the poMer 
of the Port Royal pre.ss, led to firm persecuting 
measures against the rigorists. Pascal, says Vol¬ 
taire, ‘was intimately connected with these illus¬ 
trious and dangerous recluses.’® l^ascal {q.v.) 
sought an ethical valuation of his ascetic rigour in 
the strength brought to man through mortification 
of his priae and desires, carrying his view, however, 
to an extreme. The Piotestant view of niortitica- 
tiuns M'as only that of Iheir being a mean.s in tlie 
warfare against the flesh, but not in themselves 
meritorious. The rigorism of Christianity is dis¬ 
solved in the love M'hich is the fulfilment of the 
law. 

3. The Kantian view.— In modern times rigorism 
is chiefly associated with Kant {q.v.), who used it 
to denote an ascetic or anti-hedonist view of ethics. 

7 Narr. qf Mrs. Hortestet, an English Lady, in the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857, Persian autograph ed., Teheran, 1867. 

a Siicle de Louis Xiv., p. 863. 
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The rigorism of Kant, however, was by no means 
without lapses of momentary character in hcilon- 
istic and utilitarian directions, llie happiness of 
others could be to liim aii end which was also a 
duty. But, sjieaking generally, the rigorism of 
Kant rejected from (he outset every hedonistic 
reference as a motive to morality, wbicli must 
be free of every eudamionistic taint or trait (see 
artt. Eud.kmonism, Hkijonism, UtIIJTARIANISM). 
This initial rigorism jiroved somewhat one-sided 
and extreme, since a certain happiness or satis¬ 
faction is the natural result of tlie fulhlment in 
morality of all the liighest instincts of man. Great, 
no doubt, was tlie service rendered by the rigorism 
of Kant, in making tlie moral independent of 
emoiric motives of utility and of all externalities, 
ami in basing it on reason, whose demands are 
unconditionally obligatory and universally valid. 
But his concei)tion of reason, however just in this 
connexion, was too abstract and formal, too isolated 
from feeling and desire ; hence it lacked the force 
which should have belonged to it. The basis of 
his rigorism was too narrow and subjective, and 
non-percipient of the concrete cb.aractcr and rela¬ 
tions of reason. Such an idealism (r/.u.) was too 
transcendental, and lacking in vital elements. Its 
merit lay in its form ; its defect was in its content, 
from which sensibility had been quite shut out. 
Hence the Kantian rigorism has bad to be trans¬ 
formed by later idealists, as by Hegel, T. II. Green 
E. Cair(r, and others, from the standpoint of 
organic (mnnexion. 

Litbratcrk.—T he Histories of Greek Philosophy of A. Stbckl 
(Mainz, 18MS), A. H. Ritter (Hrunhurj;, E. Zeller 

(Tuhinjfen, l.S56-()8), W. Windelband (Munich, 1H04), J. Burnet 
(London, 1908), A. W. Benn (do. ISSi), etc.; E. Caird, The 
Evolution of Theolofj!/ in the Greek J'/ulosophers, Glasgow, 1904, 
vol. li. chs. xvii., xviii. ; E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism^ Cam¬ 
bridge, 1911; the Church Histories of J. A. W. Neander(Kng. 
tr., London, 18.^0-68), C. R. Hagenbach (Leipzig, 1870-87), C. A. 
Hase (do. 1877), W. Moeller (Eng. tr., London, 1892-1900), 
J. C. Robertson (do. 1874-75), etc. ; A. Harnack, Grundriss 
der Doginengegchichte, Freiburg, 1889, 1905,** tr. K. K. Mitchell, 
Outlines of the Hist, of Dogtrm, London, 1893; A. Dorner, 
Grundriss der Dogmengeschiehte, Berlin, 1899 ; W. Wundt, 
Ethik^, Stuttgart, 1892, bk. ii., tr. M. F. Washburn, London, 
1897 ; F. Paulsen, System der Ethik'^, Berlin, 1894, tr. F. 
Thilly, London, 1899; Voltaire, Siicle de Louis XIV., ch. 
xxxvii, ((Euvres complies, xxi. [Paris, 1784] 844-380); Pascal, 
Lettres provinciules ; K. Bornhausen, Die Ethik Pascals, 
Giessen, 1907 ; I. Kant, Die Religion innerhalh der Grenzen 
der blossen Vernunift, Kdnigsberg, 1794, and other works; J. 
Lindsay, Studies in European Philosoph]i , Edinburgh, 1909, 

oh- James Lindsay. 

RIGVEDA. — 8 ee Literature (Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit). 

RINGS.— See Keoalia, Charms and Amulf.ts. 

RITSCHLIANISM.—I. Life of Ritschl.— 
Albrecht Benjamin Kit.sclil was born in Berlin in 
182‘2. He .studied tlieology in Bonn, Halle, and 
Berlin (1830-44). Unsatislied by the mediating 
theology (Nitzscli, Miiller, Tboluck), he felt the 
influence of Hegel, and, witliout becoming fully 
a Hegel ian, he Jittacbed himself to the school of 
Baur. After six weeks’ military service and a 
term at Heidelberg, be went to Tubingen, w'here in 
1846 he issued his first writing, Das Evangelitrjn 
Mar cions nnd das kaiionische Evangelinjn des 
Lukas. His defence of the tlieory of the depend¬ 
ence of Luke’s on Marcion’s Gospel gave great 
satisfaction to Baur. In 1846 be pas.sed liis exam¬ 
ination as a licentiate in tlieology at Bonn, and 
soon after became a privatdocent. His monograph 
on the origin of the Old Catholic Church {Die 
Entsitehung der altkaiholisrhen Kirche, Bonn, 
1850) showed that he was forsaking his old teacher ; 
and the breach, which took place in 1856, was 
made public in the second edition of this work in 
1857. In 1852 he had become an extraordinary, 


and in 1859 he became an ordinary, profe.ssor; he 
removed to (Gottingen in 1864, where he lectured 
not only on Biblical subjects, hut also on dogma¬ 
tics, etliics, and symbolics. Calls to Strasshurg 
and Beilin were refused by him, and he died at 
Gottingen in 1889. 

KitschI’s fame as a theologian rests mainly on 
his hook. Die christliche Lchre von der Rcchtferti- 
qung und Versohnung , piiblislied at Bonn in three 
vols., 1870-74, 2nd ed. in 1882, 3ul in 1888, 4th in 
1895-19U2 (an unaltered rejirint of 3rd, cheap ed. 
in 2 vols. in 1910). In the first volume (Eng. tr., 
Critical Hist, of the Christian Doctrine of Justifica¬ 
tion and Reconciliation, Edinhurgli, 1872) he 
gives the history, in the seconil tlie Ihblical 
material, and in the third (Eng. tr.. The Christian 
Doctrine of Just if cat ion and Reconciliation, Edin¬ 
burgh and New York, 1900) the constructive 
statement. Less noted, but still valuable, is his 
Gesch. des Pietisinus, 3 vols., Bonn, 1880-86. 
Le.sser works are his lecture on Christian perfec¬ 
tion, Ueber die christliche VoUkomnienheit , Got¬ 
tingen, 1874 ; U nterricht in der christlichen Re¬ 
ligion, Bonn, 1875, a summary, difficult to under¬ 
stand, of hissyslem (Eng. tr. by A. T. Swing in his 
Thcologg of Albrecht Ritschl), and Theologie und 
Mctapligsik, Bonn, 1881 (a defence of his epistemo¬ 
logy). I..ectnres and essays w'ere collecteu in tw'o 
volumes {GcsantnicUe Aufsatze, Kreihnrg, 1893-96) 
by his son Otto, who also wrote his Life {Albrecht 
Ritschls Leben , 2 vols., do. 1892-96). 

Only after thirty' years’ activity as a teacher did 
Kit.sclil Ixigin to gather a school around him in 
1875; and from 1881 onw'ards he was exjiosed to 
the cross-fire of criticism from orthodoxy and 
pietism on the one hand, and from liberalism on 
the other. In his treatment of the problem of the 
Old Catholic Church he asserts in ojiposition to 
Baur the essential unity of the attitude of the 
apostles to Christ, the insignificance of Jewish 
(.'liristianity for, and the dominant influence of 
Gentile Christianity on, the development of Old 
Catholicism. His attitude to pieti.'^rn is unsym¬ 
pathetic ; and yet he succeeds in showing its 
nistorical amniticance, while maintaining that its 
merits have Deeri exaggerated, and that it did con¬ 
tain reactionary Catholic elements. Even this 
w'ork has the characteristic excellence that he 
seeks to get to the root of doctrines and institu¬ 
tions in living piety. His influence as a theologian, 
however, does not rest on these works, but on his 
di.scussion of J ustipcation and Reconciliation, which 
contains an exposition of his dogmatic system. 

II. Theology OF itJ/rsez/L.—KitschI’s position 
may be fixed in relation to that of Kant, Hegel, 
and Schleiermacher on the one hand, and to 
physical science and literary and historical criti¬ 
cism on the other. While he shared Kant’s 
practical tendency, as is shown in the prominence 
that he gives to the Kingdom of God as one of the 
foci of the ellip.se to which he compares Christianity, 
he does not accept the subordination of religion to 
morality, but strives to assert its independence. 
His reaction against Hegelianism is seen in his 
rejection of speculative theism, his condemnation of 
the intru.sioTi of philosophy into Cliristian theology 
in eccle.siastical dogma, and his antagonism to 
religious mysticism as a philosophically determined 
type of piety. The emotionalism of mysticism too 
is uncongenial to him ; and, while according a 
place to emotion in religion, he yet does not follow 
Schleiermacher in making feeling the distinctive 
feature of religion, or in emphasizing dependence 
as its characteristic relation, as he lays stress 
rather on the assertion of personality over against 
nature. By his theory of value-judgments he 
seeks to ward off tlie intrusion of the principles or 
the methods of science into the realm of religion 
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as well as the dominion of philosophy there. Al¬ 
though trained in the school of liaur and for a 
time an adherent, he does not fully recognize the 
transforming influence on theological method 
which literary and historical criticism exercises 
and cannot but exercise. In throwing all the 
weight that he does on historical revelation, he fails 
to recognize how much its 8ui>port8 in the literary 
records have been exposed to attack by this 
movement. 

KitschI’s system may be described by four 
characteristics: (1) religions pragmati.sm, (2) philo¬ 
sophical agnosticism, (3) historical positivism, and 
(4) moral collectivism ; and, even if we cannot 
present the whole content of his teaching in the 
discussion of these features, we shall emphasize 
what is distinctive of it. 

I. Religious pragmatism. — (a) Definition of 
religion. — We must first of all examine his defini¬ 
tion of religion. He refuses to make it dependent 
on morality or to mix it up with metaphysics, and 
claims for it a realm of its own. He wrote before 
the modern branches of knowledge — rcdigious 
psychology and the comparative study of religions 
—had proved how universal and necessary a func¬ 
tion of mankind religion is; and doubtless, had 
he been influenced by these discii)lines, his defini¬ 
tion would have been more objective an<l less sub¬ 
jective. Unlike Kaftan, who attempts to define 
the common element, Ritschl, on the ground that 
such a definition would be too vague, seeks to 
determine the common tendency in religion, what 
in some religions may be so rudimentary as to be 
scarcely perceptible and can be detected only 
because it is seen more fully developed in other 
religions. 

‘In all religion,' he says, 'the endeavour is made with the 
help of the exalted spiritual power whieh man adores, to solve 
the (‘ontradietion in which man finds himsell as a part of the 
natural world, and as a spiritual personality, which makes the 
claim to rule nature.’i 

He recognizes an intellectual factor in religion. 

‘The reliKious world-view in all Its kinds has the aim, that 
man in some doizree distinguishes himself in value from the 
appearances whinh snrrouTin him and from the operations of 
nature which press iu on him. All relitfion is interpretation of 
the course of the world in whatever compass it is reco^^nized— 
In the sense that the exalted spiritual powers (or the spiritual 
power) which rule in and o^er it, maintain or confirm for the 
personal spirit its claims or its independence a^rainst the limita- 
tions by nature or the natural operations of human society."-* 

As regards this world-view, he is altogether 
pragmatist. 

‘It can he shown regarding all other reliRiona, that the 
knowledire of the world, which is made use of in them, is not 
constituted theoretically without interest, but according to 
practical objects.’^ 

This position the most recent thought supports ; 
it is now generally admitted that religion docs not 
primarily gratify intellectual curiosity, but satis¬ 
fies practical necessity. In it man seeks some good 
for himself, however he conceives it (goods, good¬ 
ness, God) by aid of the gods (or God). Ritschl’s 
definition of tlie good is, however, too limited, and 
accords with a temporary phase ratlier than a 
permanent feature of human thought and life, 

(6) The ideal religion .—The tendency of all 
religion is completed in Christianity as the ideal 
religion. 

‘Chrialianitv is the monotheistic, completely spiritual, and 
ethical religion, which, on the basis of the life of its Founder as 
redeeming and as establishing the Kingdom of Ood, consists in 
the freedom of the children of God, includes the impulse to con¬ 
duct from the motive of love, the intention of which is the 
moral organization of mankind, and in the filial relation to God 
as well as in the Kingdom of God lays the foundation of 
blessedness.'* 

The ideal more than completes the tendency ; the 
spiritual element of the filial relation to God and 

1 Rechtfertigung und Vertohnung*, 111. 189, Eng. tr., p. 199. 

^ Ib., Eng. tr., p. 17. ® Ib. p. 186, Eng. tr., p. 196. 

* Ib. p. 13 f., Eng. tr., p. 13. 


the ethical element of the motive of love go l>eyond 
the removal of tlie contradiction between man’s 
knowledge of himself as a spiritual personality and 
his .sense of his dependence on (as part of) nature ; 
and yet, in working out his system, Ritsclil gives 
prominence to the consciousness of dominion over 
the world as resulting from the confidence in God’s 
universal providence which the assurance of God’s 
forgiveness of his sins brings to the child of God. 

(c) Doctrine of sin .—Whue he represents redemp¬ 
tion and the Kingdom of God as the two foci of 
the ellipse of Christianity, in his conception of 
redemption an inadequate estimate of sin and its 
consequences results in an iiisuflicient emnhasis on 
the cancelling of the guilt an<l the deliverance 
from the power of sin ; and accordingly his repre 
sentation of the Christian salvation docs not corre¬ 
spond with what has been most distinctive of tlie 
evangelical type of Christian experience. He 
denies the doctrine of origiruil sin, and regards sin 
as pardonable because due to ignorance ; and yet 
he aliiijns the reality of guilt as disturbing the 
relation of man to God, and of the .sense of guilt 
a.s the feeling which corresponds to this fact. The 
standanl for the judgment of sin is not a primitive 
perfection of man, or even an absolute law of God, 
hut the historical purpose of God, the Kingdom of 
(iod, of which sin is the contradiction, and to 
which the totality of tlie sins of mankind may he 
regarded as a rival rule in history. There is no 
present wrath of God against sin ; it is only a 
niture possibility—the resolve of God to end the 
existence of those (if any) who finally oppose 
themselves to His Kingdom; there is, thereiore, 
nothing in God corresponding to man’s fear of His 
judgnnent or man’s view of the evils of life as God’s 
punishment of sin. God can and does pardon sin, 
so long as it is ignorance— i.e. so long as God’s 
purpose is not finally rejected. 

(a) View of forgiveness .—As is the view of sin, 
80 also is the view of forgiveness. While there is 
no hindrance cither in God or in man to forgive- 
nes.s, God is moved to forgive men— i.e. to restore 
their filial relation with Himself—-by His intention 
to establish the ethical community of men, or the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 'Ehis forgiveness (or 
jiistilication, for Ritschl identifies the two) comes 
to men in the work of Clirist as the Founder of tlie 
Kingdom of God. He maintained His religious 
unity with God through all tests and trials of it 
even unto death ; and tlie relation to God, thus 
maintained, He reproduced in His community. 
This common good the individual believer makes 
his own by faith, being dependent both logically 
and historically on the commiinitv (to this point 
w’e must return in dealing with Rilschrs moral 
collectivism). Reconciliation, as the removal of 
man’s distrust and hatred of God, and not as any 
change in God, is consequent on forgiveness or 
justification. The believer has reached the cer¬ 
tainty of salvation only wdien, conscious of his 
relation to God in Christ as justified and reconciled, 
he is also conscious that his relation to the wairhl 
has changed ; and dominion over has taken the 
place of dependence on the world. In his exposi 
tion of Christian experience Ritsclil thus returns 
to liis starting-point in tlie tendency which he 
finds common to all religions. 

Much had to he rejected which has hitherto been 
regarded as essentially Christian, in order that this 
conception of religion might be consistently main¬ 
tained throughout the presentation of Christianity. 
One-sided as it is, it can he understood as a rejec 
tion of and opposition to naturalism, which reducs« 
man to an insignificant result of the cosmic evolu¬ 
tion, and even as a recoil towards the Kantian 
exaltation of moral personality from an absolute 
idealism, which makes the individual man but a 
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moment in the evolution of the Idea or Sjdrit. A; 
the heart makes? tlie theolo^j^ian, so the theology 
of RitHchl reflects his inde})endent, vij^cuous, eve 
aggressive, personality. 

2. Philosophical agnosticism. — This religion 
pragmatisin — this subordination of cognition t< 
conn I ion, of the interpretation of reality to tin 
practical purposes of man, the maintenance of hi: 
own personality despite nature’s challenge—result: 
in, and so explains, the second characteristic oJ 
his theology, viz. its philosophical agnosticism. 

(n) rkmonirnnlism. ~ The speculative interest 
must be repressed, and the practical must domin 
ate. Kitsciil cares to know only what he needs tc 
know, 'riie attitude is similar U) that of Confucius 
wlio declined to discuss the subject of spirits or oi 
the future life as not immediately useful. Ar, 
individual neculiarity here betrays itself as well as 
a reaction from the extremes of Hegelian specula¬ 
tion. Al)Out Kitschl’s metaphysics {in fact only 
epistemology) we need not concern ourselves, as it 
is really an afterthought, and not the basis of his 
system. His philoso[)hical attitude may be very 
briefly indicated. It is at bottom a phenomenal¬ 
ism, which, while not denying the reality of the 
noumena, and even asserting that the nouinenaare 
apprehended in the phenomena, refuses, though 
not consistently, to pass from the empirical api)re- 
hension (the Vortitellung) to tlie rational concep¬ 
tion (the Bcgriff) of reality. He is ever trying to 
arrest theological inquiry when it piisses from the 
phenomenal to the nournenal. Inconsistently he 
deduces the phenomenon, the Kingdom of God, 
from the nounienon, the love of God ; but consist¬ 
ently he permits theology to discuss only the 
phenomenon, the work of Christ, and tries to stop 
its course before it reaches the nounienon, the 
person of Christ, although, it must be added, not 
quite effectively. 

(b) Speculatiue theism rejected .—Unlike Schleier- 
macher, in wliorn mystical and metai»hysical ele¬ 
ments blended, Kitschl throws all the stress on 
the experience of the moral per.sonality. He is 
not less opposed to pantheism than to naturalism 
or materialism ; and over against both he sets a 
definite jiersonal monotheism, which, however, he 
rests on an exclusively religious basis (with an 
inconsistent lapse to a moral argument), rejecting 
entirely speculative theism either as incompetent 
to deal at all with the problem or as offering only 
a solution which is irrelevant for Christian faith ; 
for his mind wavered between those opinions re¬ 
garding tlie question whether philosophy could 
or could not reach any conception of God. In 
denying the competence of philosophy to reach a 
world-view, he not only had the whole history of 
philosophy against him, but he could not even 
maintain his own position consistently, for he did 
attempt philoso[)hically to defend Christian mono¬ 
theism against both pantheism and materialism ; 
and he did seek to show the inadequacy of the 
theistic arguments. His polemic against specula¬ 
tive theism was carried much farther than his 
purpose to defend the Christian idea of God 
against speculative modifications required, and 
than the truth in the matters in dispute justified. 
Further, he himself, in arguing against Strauss 
for a personal God, asserted the rational principle 
in both the cosmological and the teleological 
arguments. 

‘A law (rrV.v,'<z], a thing posited he says, ‘points 

hack the understanding to the positing [seUenden] Spirit and 
Will, the moral order of the world to a law-giving [gegetz- 
gehmden] and purposefully guiding Author.'i 
While in the first edition of his great work Ritschl 
accepted the argument for the existence of God in 
Kant’s Critique of Judgment., and maintained that 

I Rechtfertigung und Vfrsdhmmg*. Ill. 219, Eng. tr., p. *231. 
□bservo the play on words. 


‘ the acceptance of the idea of (dod is not a practi¬ 
cal belief, but an act of tiicoretical knowledge,’^ 
in the third edition he conclmled the .same argu¬ 
ment with the contradictory statement; 

‘This acceptance of the idea of Ood is, as Kant observes, 
practical faith, and not an act of theoretical knowledge.’^ 

His inconsi.stency is due to conflicting aims. Dis¬ 
trusting philosophy, and desiring to assert the sole 
claims of faith, he yet wanted theology to be 
regarded as a science, and not to be ignored by 
philosophy. Refusing the alliance, he tried to 
ward oirtlie antagonism of philosophy. 

(c) Theory of value-judgments. —To the state¬ 
ment just quoted he adils : 

‘ If, accordingly, th#* correspondence of Christianity with 
reason is hereby proved, it is always with the reservation that 
the knowledge of God finds expression in another kind of Judg¬ 
ment than that of the theoretical knowledge of the world.’ 

Here he gives his alternative .‘iolulion of the 
problem of the relation of philo.sophy and theology, 
reason and faith. There need be neither alliance 
nor antagonism ; there may be neutrality. Fven 
if philosophy and theology be both competent to 
deal with tlie doctrine of God, their comdusions 
neeil not be put in rivalry or conllict, be,cau.se due 
to the exercise of dill'erent mental functions upon 
one objeitt. 'I'hus we come to the well-known, 
but much misunderstood, theory of value-jiulg- 
rnents. 

To meet a common objection, it may be affirmed 
at the outset that the value-judgment is not le.ss 
true, and is not meant to be taken as less true, 
than the theoretical judgment; it is just as much 
a judgment about reality, and not illusion, as is 
the other. The distinction between the two kinds 
of judgment Kit.schl expresses as follows ; 

‘Now to seek the difTerence in the sphere of the subject, I 
•ecall the double w'.iy in which the spirit further ap])ropriate8 
,ho sensations excited in it. These are determined in the feel¬ 
ings of pleasure and pain, according to their value for the ego. 

On the other hand, the sensation is in the represenUlion Judged 
n respect of its cause, of what kind it is, and what is its rela- 
:,ion to other causeH.’* 

The first way of regarding an object—its relation 

and value for, the self—yields the value-judg¬ 
ments ; the second—its nature and relations—the 
Iieoretical judgments. As, however, even in 
knowledge there is, and cannot hut be, interest, 
we must distinguish between accompanying and 
ndenendent valiie-judgment.s. In science we have 
he former, in religion the latter. 

‘Independent value-judgments are all perceptions [i?ritennf- 
itw«J of moral purposes, or hindrances to such purT> 08 C 8 
Zweckwidriiikeiten], in so far as they excite mural pleasure or 
,)ain, especially as they set the will in motion to appropriate 
'Ood [Outer] or to protect itself against what is contrary ’ 

Jot only are moral juflcments value-judgments; so also are 
ehgious. Religious knowledge moves in independent value- 
udgments, which refer to the position of man in regard to the 
orld, and excite feelings of pleasure or pain, in which he 
ther enjoys his dominion over the world accomplished bv 
led 8 help or grievously feels the lack of the help of God for 

Religiona value-judgments are concerned not 
.vith individual feelings, but with the universal 
elation of man to God as helped by God to gain 
lominion over the world; they are not merely 
ubjective as feelings are, but objective—i.«. true 
or all who stand in this relation to God. What 
stnie in the theory is that moral and religious 
udgments are conditioned by personal character 
.nd e.xperience, unlike the theoretical judgments, 
n which methods of reasoning, common to all 
ound minds, are applied to data of perception 
pprehended by all sound senses. The pure in 
cart .shall .see God. If a man will to do the will 
e shall know the doctrine. Although Ritschl’s 
nguarded statements of the theory ofier some 

1 P 192. « P.214, Eng.tr.p. 224f. 

» Ifi. p. 214, Eng. tr., p. 22.=). 

* Ib. p. 194, Eng. tr., p. 203 f. 

• lb. p. 196, Eng. tr., p. 205. 
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justification for the clmrj^e, the theory does not 
necessarily involve an intellectual dualism—that, 
€,g., the philosophically true mi</ht he the theo¬ 
logically false, or vlc.e versa, 'Phe unity of all 
truth must be maintained, and it must be our 
endeavour so to unify our knowledge as to 
approach that unity as closely as we can ; and 
Ilitschl was wrong in attempting to arrest the 
process. But this does not exclude our recogniz¬ 
ing that difl'erent methods of knowledge are neces¬ 
sary for dill'erent objects. The use that Kitschl 
made of the theory to prevent the thorough intel¬ 
lectual interpretation of the objects of Christian 
faith is to bo condemned—not the theory itself. 
Keligion by its very nature is concerned with ulti¬ 
mate reality. Its quest can end only when the 
eternal God is its refuge and underneath are the 
eternal arms ; and therefore to use a theory of 
religious knowledge to shut up faith within the 
phenomenal, and to shut it out of the iiouinenal, 
IS to deny it its full and abiding satisfaction. In 
religion the value of the object for the subject 
may be the starting-point, but its goal can be the 
assurance of its reality, and its harmonious rela¬ 
tion to the totality of reality; e.g., Christ loses 
His value for faith as God, if there lingers the 
doubt, and there lacks the assurance, that He is 
God in reality. 

{d) Kr( lr,sinstirnl dogma. —Rejecting the aid of 
philosophy on the one hand, and limiting the 
scope of religious knowledge to value-judgments 
on the other, Ritschl is necessarily opposed to the 
method of ecclesiastical dogma. In the first 
volume of his great work he gives an account of 
the history of the doctrine, and dissents not from 
results only, but also from methods ; in the third 
volume he criticizes as he constructs. It is 
Harnack, however, who in his Dogniengeschichte'^ 
(3 vols., Tiibingen, 1909, Eng. tr., Hist, of Dogma^ 
7 vols., London, 1894-90) has most fully carried 
out the Kitschlian condemnation of ecclesiastical 
dogma. Into the details of this critici.sm it is not 
necessary for the present purpose to go, 

(«) The doctrine of Christ .—An in.<-tance, but a 
crucial one, of the apj)licati(m of the Kitschlian 
method is the doctrine of Christ. Here we can 
test most thoroughly its adequacy as an interpre¬ 
tation of Christian faith. The place that Kitschl 
assigns to Christ in the Christian religion puts 
it beyond doubt or question that he means to 
affirm the divinity of Christ in reality and 
truth, although as a value-judgment, i.e. on the 
basis of Christian experience. His criticism of 
eccle.siastical dogma is very severe ; and he intends 
to affirm that Christ is divine even more ade¬ 
quately and correctly than it has doiiC. Whatever 
we may think of his result, we must assume this 
intention, if we are to do him justice. He modi 
lies the current teaching about the work of Christ, 
from which, he insists, we must start in dealing 
with the person in four re-spects; (a) he puts 
personal vocation for office ; {(i) he lays stress on 
the likeness of the Founder and the members of 
tiie Christian community on the ground that 
‘what Christ is for us must be verified in the 
transfer of His worth to ns’;| ( 7 ) consistently 
with the prominence that dominion over the world 
has in his conception of Christian life, he subordin¬ 
ates the priestly (or Godward) and the prophetic 
(or manward) function to the kingly ; (5) instead 
of assigning the three functions to different periods, 
he insists that there is a continuity in the exercise 
of all the three in the state of humiliation and of 
exaltation. The perfect fulfilment, in doing os in 
suffering, of His vocation yields us the ethical esti¬ 
mate of His person. His vocation being what it 
is, the revelation of God to man and of man to 

1 RechtferUguv^ und V&rsUhnung*, iii. 896, Eng. tr., p. 418. 


God, i.e. wholly within the mutual relation of 
(xod and man, the religious valuation inexitabiy 
follows on the ethical in the predicate of 11 is 
divinity. He who in all respects nerlectly lealizes 
the relation of God to man and of man to God is 
God. As He in His vocation identifies Himself 
with God, so God in His mind and will itientilies 
Himself with Him. 

‘The personal purpose of Christ for Himself has the same 
content as is includcsl in God’s purpose for Himself, wliicli 
Clirist knew and willed as such ; and accordimtly He as the 
heaier of the divine ])ur]>ose for self [Selbstzweck} is in anticipa¬ 
tion known and loved by Hod.’ l 

Even although He brings men info the same rela¬ 
tion to God as He holds Himself, He nevertheless 
in our religions estimate of Him as God is unique. 

‘As He as the Eounder of the Kingdom of God, or as the 
hearer of the niora^ dominion of Ood over mankind, is tlie 
HnifjU# One in comparison with all otin rs who have 

received from Him the same tiual detf^rminalinri \ /u'^cLbrstim- 
yniDig], so is He that Hemj; [t.'/cNw) in the world in whose self- 
end (Jod makes His own eternu,! stlf-end in an on^uud manner 
operative and manifest, whosr whole a liviLy in His vocation 
act;or<linply forms the content of the complete re\elation of 
Ood j. resent in Him. f C m w hom the VN ord of God is a human 
person.* 2 

So far many theologians Mould lieartily go with 
Kitschl, hut he bids them sto[» here. Clirist is 
given to men as the Kevealer of God that (hey 
may believe in Him ; and tins faith in Him can be 
disturhetl only by vain attempts to offer a scientific 
explanation of His relation to God His Father. 
That the theologian cannot arrest his inquiry at 
this point Kitschl himself shoM’s by going beyond 
it at a later stage of his disemssion. The reasons 
for which the predicate of divinity may he a.scribed 
to Christ are: (a) His grace and truth, (/3) His 
dominion over the world in His independence of it 
alike in action and in passion, ( 7 ) His success in 
estahli.shing on earth a community in which He 
reproduces His own relation to God, which, original 
in Him, is imparted to others by Him. At this 
point Kitschl makes his speculative attempt to 
get from the phenomenal to the nuumenal, from 
the temporal to the eternal. His statement must 
be given in his own words, lest a paraphrase might 
put too much or too little into them : 

‘The unity and the similarity with Ood, which the Klnfi;dom 
of Ood must command in order to be understood as the objec¬ 
tive of the love of God, belongs to the same only in so far as it 
is evoked by the Son of God, and subordinates itself to Him as 
IiOr<I. Accordingly, the love of the F'ather is in the first place 
directed to the Son of Ood, and only for His sake to the com- 
inunity of which He is the Lord. If these relations, further, 
are eternally posited in the loving will of God, tlien it arises 
from this our know ledge, that the specific significance of Christ 
for us is not already exhausted in this, that we value Him as a 
revelation temporally limited. But it further belongs to this— 
that He as the Founder and as the Lord over the Kingdom of 
God, is in the same way the object of the eternal knowledge 
and volition of Ood as is the moral union of men, which through 
Him becomes possible, and w'hich possesses in Him its type, or 
rather that He, in the eternity of the divine knowledge and 
volition also precedes His community.’* 

This statement might mean only an ideal pre¬ 
existence of the community as 01 the Founder. 
While Kitschl, on the one hand, re-attirms his con¬ 
viction of the my.stery of the relation of the Son to 
the Father—‘ the eternal divinity of the Son of God 
is completely intelligible for God Himself alone 
—yet, on the other, he asserts the necessity for our 
thought of setting aside as regards God the differ¬ 
ence which we can make in man between willing 
and fulfilling, since we cannot conceive a volition 
of God, as it were, eternally susjiended from action ; 
and accordingly he draws the inference ; 

‘Christ exists for Ood just such as [‘als derjenige,’ ‘als der’] 
He is revealed to us in temporal limitations. But this only for 
God ; for as pre-existing, Cnrist is hidden from us.’ ® 

He cannot mean that the historical circumstamuis 
of the person and work of Christ exist eternally 

1 Rechtjertigung und Versohnxfug*, iii. 425, Kng. tr., p. 460f 

2 lb. p. 4*2.6 f., Kng. tr., p. 4.51. 

* lb. p. 441, Eng. tr., p. 408 f. 

4 lb. p. 448, Eng. tr., p. 471. 
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for God aa they are reeordeil for us; for he doei 
recognize that as pre-exisl ing Christ is a ni^ster^ 
to us, and cannot, therefore, be in all particular: 
just as IJe is known in history. What character¬ 
izes Him as divine, that and that only we may 
suppose to exist eternally in God. This falls short 
but moves in the direction of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as R{) 0 calatively construed, in which stress 
is laid on the necessity of a personal object of tin 
love of (ilod. An eternal object of knowledge ant 
volition might be ideal ; must not an eternal objeci 
of love he personal? And does not Kitschl in tin 
statement quoted speak of God’s love as lirsi 
directed to the Son? The conclusion of the mattei 
seems to be that he goes as far in attirming rea 
pre-existencre as his phenomenalism allows. 

3. Historical positivism.—Hejecting the aid o 
philosophy in giving objectivity to the judgmenti 
of value, kitschl seeks to escape the subjectivisn 
which his theory of knowledge in religion seems to 
involve by his historical positivism. What is 
often forgotten in the criticism of Kitschl is that 
the judgments of value do not give themselves 
their own content; in them through religious 
apfireciation there is intellectual apprehension of 
an objective reality ; and that reality is given in a 
historical revelalion. 

(a) Attitude to revelation. —In his attitude to 
historical revelation there are both attachment to, 
and detachment from, his intellectual environment. 
With Hegel he values history in relation to the 
moral and religious life of man, as the 18th cent, 
with its abstract naturalism had failed to do. To 
this his religious pragmatism also led him ; the 
religion which achieves dominion over the world 
must have firm footing in the world. Nevertheless, 
though he was for a time an adherent of the school 
of Haur, and preserved the methodical critical dis¬ 
cipline of that school, one must admit that his 
treatment of the Scriptures is not always critical ; 
his exegesis is sometimes dogmatic rather than 
historical. Further, he isolates the Christian re¬ 
ligion and its forerunner, the Hebrew, from the 
general movement of man God ward in human 
nistory; he is unalfected by the influence of religi¬ 
ous psychology and the comparative study of 
religions, whicli dominate the religious-historical 
school. 

(b) Use of the Scriptures. —Kitschl does not use 
the Bible, as the Protestant scholastics had done, 
as an inspired textbook of theology. His con¬ 
ception of religion limits his ap[)reciation of re¬ 
velation ; the divine supply in revelation corre¬ 
sponds to the human demand in religion. His 
conception of the Kingdom of God, as we shall see, 
is not historical, but dogmatic, and may bo taken 
as an instance of how he uses the 8crij)tuies as the 
basis of his system, 'riio i^erson and work of 
Christ as the Kevealer of Go(l, and so the Founder 
of the Kingdom of God—that is his dominating 
interest. But he recognizes the value of the inter¬ 
pretation of Christ by the primitive community. 
As the Founder of the community, He can be 
understood only as we know what the community, 
in its historical beginnings, thought of Him ; and 
the inquirer must even assume the same relation 
to Him within the community of his own time. 

‘ The full compass of His historical reality one can reach only 
from the faith in Kim of the Christian comiminitv; and even 
His intention to found the same cannot be understood histori¬ 
c-ally in its completeness if one does not subordinate oneself to 
His Person as a tnember of tiiat community, ... It wouKl be 
a falsely understood purism if one were to prefer the less de¬ 
veloped indications of Jesus In this respect to the forms of the 
apostolic repreHcntations. Furtlier, one will be justilled in not 
levelling down tlie most developed forms of the Pauline struc¬ 
ture of thouiflit, hut in maintaining them erect in theological 
use, bcLMUso they serve the purpose of expressing most die- 
tinctly the contrast of Christianity and Judaism.’ 1 

I Rechtfertigtnig urul Versohnung*, iii. 8, Eng. tr., p. 8. 


Thus the idea of the Kingdom of God is inter¬ 
preted not at all eschatologicjilly, and not only 
ethically, but soteriologically. The Pauline circle 
of ideas is included in the historical revelation. 
This does not involve, however, that Kitschl sets 
up Paul as an infallible tlieological antliority. 
VVlien he does not agree with Paul, he does not 
hesitate in setting aside his teaching ; an apostolic 
idea is not necessarily a theological rule.^ There is 
even something arbitrary in his use of the Scrip¬ 
tures. A doctrine is true, not because it is in tlie 
Bilde, but because it verilios itself experimentally 
and practically. 

(c) Pragmatic view of the Bible. —Kitschl does 
not deal with the apologetic problem of proving 
the value and authority of the Scriptures. He 
writes for and within tne Christian community, 
for which the problem does not press for solution. 
With all that is included in Christian evidences he 
does not concern himself. Maintaining as he does 
the independence of religion, it is probable that 
the answer which he would have given to the 
question of the authority of the Scriptures would 
have been that they are the records of the historical 
revelation which meets the religious need of man. 
Here again is pragmatism ; what works as religion 
is true as revelation. His historical positivism 
explains his antagonism to the two types of religion 
which de[)reciate history—mysticism and philo¬ 
sophical theism. The problems that now press on 
us most are those for which he otl'ers no solution 
direct ly. 

4 . Moral collectivism.—As a historical revela¬ 
tion gives the content to the value-judgments (the 
formal principle), so the Kingdom of God gives the 
regulative idea (the material principle, as the iloc- 
trineof justification had been at the Keformation). 

(a) The primacy of the doctrme of the Kingdom. 
—It is true that lie speaks of the kingdom of God 
and redemption as the two foci of Christianity ; 
hut there can be no doubt that in reality he sub- 
ordinal (’is the doctrine of rederniition to the doctrine 
of the Kingdom as the means to the end on account 
)f ‘ the recognized teleological character of Christ- 
anity.’^ The account which he gives of the re- 
ation in the mind of Christ between the two ideas 
)(>ints to such a subordination : 

‘The purpose reoojfnized by Christ of the universal moral 
Kingdom of Ood evoked in Him the recojfnition of and the re¬ 
solution for the kind of redemption which He accomplished by 
maintuinitif? His fidelity to His vocation, and His blessed cora- 
iiunion with God in suffering unto death.’ 3 

So also does his speculative ileduction of the 
Kingdom of God from the love of God as its neces¬ 
sary object. Further, in his treatment of sin and 
mlvation the conception of the Kingdom of God 
dominates ; he is concerned not with man’s actual 
condition of sinner, but with his possible destina- 
ion as a citizen of the Kingdom of God. While 
Christian theology must be pistohasic, resting on 
personal faith, hioliospheric, getting its contents 
roni the Scriptures, and Christocentric, having 
Christ as its standard, it is as the Founder of the 
Kingdom (the King) that He reveals God (the 
Tophet) and redeems man (the Priest). 

{b) The Kingdom defined. —It has already been 
minted out that Kitschl’.suse of the idea of the King- 
loniof God is quite unhistorical, as the recent discus- 
ions have shown. In his Unterricht he so fleHne.s 
he term as to bring to it as the centre the two foci: 
‘The Kingdom of Ood is the highest good assured by Ood 
,0 the community founded by His revelation in Christ; yet it 
18 regarded as the higiiest good, only inasmuch as at the same 
'me it is reckoned as the moral ideal, for the realization of 
hich the members of the community bind themselves to one 
another by a definite mode of reciprocal action.’^ 

1 See Recht/ertigung und Vernufuiung, ili. 841, Eng. tr., 

► 359. 

’2 Ib. p. 9. 8 Ib. p. 10. 

* Unterricht in dcr christl. Religion, p. 8, Eng. tr., p. 174f. 
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Wliile the reli^aoiis f^ood (justification and re¬ 
demption) is put in the fore front, yat the second 
clause allows tliat tlie reli^dous j^ood is subordinated 
to the moral ideal. It is quite in accord with 
Ritschl’s religious pragmatism, with its emphasis 
on action rather than thought or feeling, with its 
detachment from philosojihy and its attachment 
to history, that his theology should issue in this 
moral collectivism. His affinity is with Kant 
rather than II ('gel or Schleiermacher ; but he ad¬ 
vances beyond Kant’s individualism to collectivism. 
It is to the community that the religious good of 
justification or redemption belongs, and the indivi¬ 
dual appropriates tlie good for himself only as he 
reckons himself a member of that community and 
within it sets himself, by actions from the motive 
of love, to the realization of its common ideal. If 
redemption is a means towards the Kingdom of 
God, Ritschl is quite consistent in maintaining 
that the individual can make this good his own 
only as he enters the community and acce]>ts its 
common tasks. While, of course, he is not think¬ 
ing of an ecclesiastical organization exclusively, 
he so far identifies Church and Kingdom that it is 
the same community of believers wliich as the one 
worships God and as the other acts, in the relations 
of its members, from love, the Church b(;ing as it 
were the Kingdom on its knees with hands folded 
in prayer, and the Kingdom the Church on its feet 
with the tools for work or weapons for warfare in 
its hands. As identical w'ith the Kingdom, Ritschl 
would say of the Church : * Extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus.’ The individual is not forgiven by God’s 
grace, immediate and direct, wdien he repents and 
believes ; but these isolated acts of j\ .stiti(!ation 
*are only the temporal appearances of the one 
eternal resolve of justification for mankind for 
Christ’s sake *; 

for ‘there is on*' Divine predestination accordinff to which out 
of the totulitv [G^’.sarnmDna^se, total moss] of the human race 
the totality [Gfsajnyntheit, organic total] of the new creation 
will be evoked.’1 

Ritschl does not in these words teach a restricted 
election, as ho admits that God’s wrath condition.s 
God’s love only as the resolve of God finally to 
extinguish the life of those who ultimately oppose 
themselves to His purpose in the Kingdom ; but 
still it is the community rather than the individual 
that is his interest as a theologdan. Further, in 
developing this argument he maintains that God’s 
purpose is realized in nations rather than in indi¬ 
viduals, so that it is in his citizenship and conse¬ 
quent participation in the national religion that 
Hie individual becomes a member of the Christian 
community ; and that only the historical nations 
of the West seem capable oi realizing that inirjmse. 
This is a trait characteristic of German theology, 
which since the days of Luther has idciitiliec^l 
nation and Church, patriotism and piety, in a way 
which recalls the national religion of the OT 
rather than the individualism (already reached 
by Jeremiah and Ezekiel) and, therefore, the uni- 
versalism (presented even in the Deutero-Isaiah) 
of tiie NT. 

(c) The KOLVfjovla of the Spirit .—We may fully 
recognize the merit of Ritschl in emphasizing 
Christian character and conduct against a mere 
religious dogmatism or emotionalism (orthodoxy 
or pietism) and in giving prominence to the Christ¬ 
ian community. The NT demands the fruits of 
the Spirit as the test and proof of faith ; and the 
love of the Father through the grace of the 
Son has for Paul its issue in the Koivwvla of the 
Spirit (not the individual po.ssession of a common 
Spirit, but the common participation in one Spirit). 
Yet Ritschl is one-sided; Christian experience as 
the realized relation of God and man has its own 
intrinsic value, and not merely as the dOvafits, of 

1 Rechtfertigung und Vera6hnung, iii. 123, Eng. tr., p. 128 f. 
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faith is energetic in love (Gal 5®); and the Eatlier, 
as Christ has taught us, cares for, seeks, and 
saves each and all of H is children. Ritsclil’s antag¬ 
onism both to mysticism and to pietism is due to 
this moral collectivism. 

III. TuE school of RiTSCUL. Although 
Ritschl had many grateful scholars, it w'as not till 
after thirty years’ activity that his school began 
to be formed. It was a letter of W. Herrmann 
(Jan. 1875) that Ritschl himself regarded as the 
beginning of a common theological movement. 
Herrmann had not been a student of Ritschl, but 
of Tholuck and Julius Miiller (both mediating 
theologians), and yet he confessed that Ritschl’s 
writings had had a decisive influence on his theo¬ 
logical development.^ In 1876 Harnack extended 
his influence to Leipzig. Schiirer as editor of the 
Theoloqische Literal urzeltung in 1876 also made it 
the chief organ of the school, until it came to be 
rei»resented also by the Chrisilichc Welt in 1887, 
and the Zeitsrhrift fur Theologie und Kirche in 
1891. From 1870 appeared the Zeitschrift fur die 
Kirchengeschichte^ of which Ritschl himself was an 
editor and contributor. By the influence of Stade 
there w'as formed in Giessen, in 1878, a theological 
faculty largely inspired by Ritschl, and including, 
besides JStade, F. Kattenlnisch, E. Schiirer, A. 
Harnack, and J. Gottschick, In Gottingen itself 
Ritscdil did not enjoy any general popularity ; but 
many of the best students came to liim. Although 
his personality impressed those who came into 
contact with him, his influence was exercised 
mainly by his writings, and continued as great 
after nis death as during his life. His theology 
was dominant in J^erlin, Marburg, Tubingen, 
Bonn, Jena, and (for a short time) Leipzig. 
Hermann Schultz and J. F. T. Brieger, thougn 
not his students, associated themselves with 
Ritschl. To the first generation of his students, 
besides those that are mentioned above, belong J. 
Kaftan, T. Harin<j, P. Lobstein, and H. H. Wendt; 
to the second cirede of those wdio had either heard 
Ritschl him.self or been influenced by some of bis 
follow'ers belong S. Eck, O. Kirn, F. W. B. 
Bornemann, F. A. Loofs, M. W. T. Reischle, P. M. 
Rade, Otto Ritschl, ¥. Traub, J. Weiss, and even 
Troeltscli, who has, however, since followed other 
paths. By the end of the 19th cent., however, 
divergences of interest and conviction showed 
themselves, and the unity of the school was broken. 
Some of the older Ritsohlians, wliose intere.sts 
were critical, have gone over to the religious- 
historical school ; others, wdiose interests were in 
dogmatics, have attached themselves to the modern 
positive school, wdiich seeks, on the one hand, to 
retain the orthodox inheritance, and yet, on the 
other hand, by restatement to meet the demands 
of literary and historical criticism. It must be 
admitted then that, while Ritschl has permanently 
enriched theology in his writings, tlie school w’hich 
was formed by his influence has run but a short 
course. 

I. Features common to all disciples. —Although 
ready to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Rii,s(dil, yet his disciples are also so given to assert¬ 
ing their independence even by criticism of the 
master that Pfleiderer has asked the question : 

* Do not their opinions now alreacJy differ in so many ways 
that it appears perilous to bring them together under a common 
label?”-* 

Nevertheless there are several common features : 

‘[1] The exclusion of metaphysics from theology; (2) the 
rejection consequently of speculative Uieism ; (3] the condemna¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical dogma as an illegitimate mixture of theo¬ 
logy and metaphysics ; [4] the antagonisni shown to religious 
mysticism as a metaphysical type of piety ; (6] the practical 

1 O. Ritschl, Albrecht Ritschls Leben, ii. 267. 

* RiUchl’gche 7'heologie, p. 77. 
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conception of religion; [6] the consequent contrast between 
religious anrl theoretical knowledge ; (7) the emphasis laid on 
the historical revelation of Cod in Christ as opposed to any 
natural revelation ; [8] tlic use of the idea of the kingdom of 
God as the regulative principle of Christian dogmatics; [It] the 
tendenev to [iimt theological investigation to the contents of 
the religious consciousness.' ^ 

Not all the adherents of the school have con¬ 
cerned themselves with all these features; some 
were attracted to Kitsclil in one way, others in 
another; and yet there is such organic unity in 
KitschI’s .system that we may claim in these 
respects a general agreement. 

2 . Herrmann. — Herrmann has in his Metaphyaik 
in der Theoloyie (Halle, 1876) and in his Die 
Iteligion im Verhalinis zum Welterkennen und zur 
Sittiichkc.it (do. 1879) treated with vigour and 
rigour tlie relation of nietap!iysic.s to theology. 
His hook, De.r Verkehr des Christen mit Cutt 
(Stuttgart, 1886, 'H892, Kng. tr.. The Communion 
of the Christian with Go(D^ London, 1906), which 
may be described as a religions cla.ssic, expresses 
unreservedly, in its critical di.scussion, the antag¬ 
onism to religious my.sticisni, and yet in its 
po.sitive treatment of the relation of the Christian 
to God through Christ it is marked by what many 
would call mysticism ; for it very clo.sely re.sembles 
wJjat has been called Paul’s faith-mystici.siii. It 
is true that it coniines ‘the inner life’ of Jesus, 
in wliich the Christian is found of God, to the 
historical representation ; but it is to empty the 
hook of meaning to suppose that Herrmann con¬ 
iines communion with God to the recall, however 
vivid, of the earthly Jesus, and excludes experi¬ 
ence of the heavenly Christ as a present reality, 
although in the form of ‘the inner life'of Jesus. 
It is against a metaphysical and a non-historical 
mysticism that Kitsch I ian ism sets itself; hut it 
goes beyond the N'T when, as in Kit.schl and 
Herrmann (not Kaftan), it excludes the Klsen and 
Exalted Lord as the object of knowledge. In the 
same book Htirrmann d(;velups the doctrine of 
revelation most fully. Without excluding, and 
ultimately admitting, the Scriptures generally as 
the channel of revelation, he holds that it is in the 
fact of the ‘inner life’of .Jesus that God primarily 
reveals Himself to us. His moral and spiritual 
perfection, on the one hand, and His grace to 
sinners, on the other, give us certainty of, and 
conlidence towards, God as love. He so lays 
stress on the per.sorial experience of inward trans¬ 
formation by this ‘inner life’ of Jesus as God’s 
act of revelation that he obscures the truth that 
there is preserved and diHu-sed in the Holy Scrip- 
turestlie permanent and universal historical reve¬ 
lation, as the ever available source of this personal 
experience (see Der Bergriff der Offenharung^ 
Giessen, 1885, Warnm hedarf unser Glauhe ge- 
srhirhtl. Thatsachen ?y Halle, 1884). While Kit.schl 
oilers no proof of the truth of the Christian revela¬ 
tion, Herrmann answers the question as follows: 

‘There are two objective bases on which the Christian con¬ 
sciousness of coiniuunion with God resls. First, the historical 
fact of the person of Jesus. This fact is a part of our own 
reality. . . . Secondly, the fact that the moral demand lays 
claim to ourselves. . . . God brings it about that the good ceases 
to he a grievous problem for us, and begins to he the element in 
which we live. . . . Other objective bases there are not for the 
truth of the Christian religion.’2 

There is a warm glow of personal devotion to 
Christ in Herrmann which is somewhat lacking in 
Kitschl himself. He has latterly given more atten¬ 
tion to the .subject of ChrisMan ethics {Homisch- 
kathol. und evangel. Sittlirhkeit, Marburg, 1900 
[hhig. tr., in Faith and Morals, London, 1904], 
FAhik, Tubingen, 1901, Die sittlichen Weisungen 
Jesu, Gottingen, 1904). 

3. Kaftan. —Kaftan, to whom Kitschl was in¬ 
debted for the term ‘value-judgment,’ often takes 
^ Garvie, The Ritsehlian Theoloqy^, p. 28 f. 

2 Verkehr des Christen mit Gott^, p. 80 f., Eng. tr.2, p. 102 f. 


quite an independent course. He admits a mysti¬ 
cal element in Christian faith, and objects to the 
narrowing of the term by Kitschl ami Herrmann ; 
he Insists that ‘ the highest good of Christianity is the kingdom 
of God above the world,' and that con8e(|uently * to this religion 
Uiere is accordingly equally essential a mystical side, turned 
away from the world, and an ethical side turned towards the 
w'orid.’ 1 

Kaftan also dilfers from Kitschl in his defini¬ 
tion of religion. Instead of describing the common 
tendency, he claims to be able to determine the 
common element—man’s feeling of dissatisfaction 
with thi.s world, and the search for a satisfying 
good, either natural or moral, in or beyond the 
world. Gn the postulate by the iiractical reason 
of a highest good he rests liis proof of tlie truth of 
Christianity. In Das Wesen der christl. Religion 
(of which the first edition appeared in 1881) he 
deals with the nature of the Christian religion ; in 
the companion volume, Die WalirheAt der christl. 
Religion (Easel, 1888, Kng. tr., The Truth of the 
Christian Religion, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1894), he 
oilers the jiroof of its truth : (n) first of all he 
give.s a criticism of ecclesiastical dogoua in order 
to expose its failure as an apologetic ; (b) next, 
in.sisting on the primacy of tlie practical reason, 
he rejects the traditional sjiociilative method ; (r) 
lastly he otters his own proof. 

(a) ‘Only the Christian idea of the kingdom of God as the 
cliief good of humanity, answers to the requirements which 
must he made of tlie true, rational, aI)8oIutel> valid idea of the 
chi(*f good,’ O) There has been ‘a special revelation of that 
kingdom of God in history.’ (y) As these two postulates of the 
practical reason have been ful/illed in the Christian revelation, 
‘the reasouahKmeHs and the absoluteness of the faith reposed in 
it’ have been proved .2 

As the second stage of the above argument 
shows, Kaftan also attaches importance to the 
historical character of revelation. He has turned 
his attention to the restatement of the Cliristian 
faith in the new intellectual situation (Glaube und 
Dogma, Bielefeld, 1889, Branrhen wir ein neues 
Dogma?, do. Zur Doginatik, 7’ubingen, 1904; 
specially noteworthy is his Dogmntik, do. 1897). 
As these titles show, he does not accept Harnack’s 
restriction of the term ‘dogma.’ What he means 
by it is the intellectual expression of the contents 
in faith. 

4 . Other writers.—Kaftan and Herrmann repre¬ 
sent the more positive tendency in the Kitschiian 
school, and on many points of doctrine desire to 
come to an understanding with the evangelical 
theology ; still more so Harin^|. Harnack, whose 
manifold interests and activities as a scholar 
cannot bo noted here, represents the more critical 
tendency, and his point of contact with the school 
has already been discus.sed. So al.so does Wendt. 
Popular accounts of the theology of the school are 
W. Burnemann, Unterrieht iin Christentum (Got¬ 
tingen, 1890), and, although more advanced in its 
critical standpoint than the school as a whole, 
Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentum^ (Leipzig, 
1900, Eng. tr., What is Christianity ?, London, 
1901). Reischle discusses the same problem as 
Harnack in his pamphlet ‘Der Glaube an Jesus 
Christus und die geschichtliche Erforschung seines 
Lebens’(/I ufsatzeund Fc/r^m/ 7 c,Tubingen, 1906) but 
from a more po.sitive standpoint. His Christliche 
Glaubenslehre (Halle, 1902) is a brief summary of 
Christian doctrineof a constructive tendency. He, as 
it were, stretched one hand backward in his helpful 
exposition of the theory of value-judgments in his 
Werturteile und Glaubensurteile (Halle, 1900), and 
one forward in his critical discussion of the methods 
of the now dominant religious-historical school in 
his Theologie und Religionsgesrhiehte (Tiibingeri, 
1904). Kitschl’s son Otto has also expounded the 

1 Das Wesen der christl. ReMqion^, Ba,sel, 1888, p. 262 f. 

2 The 2'ruth of the Christian Religion, ii. 825, 383 f. The 
writer has not the German original within reach to give the 
references to it. 
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<;heory of valiie-judjrments in his pamphlet Ueber 
Werthurtheile (Freiburg, 1895). Both he and 
Keischle have done much to remove misconcep¬ 
tions and to introduce modilications so as to get 
rid of objections to this characteristic feature of 
the Kitscldian theology. 

IV. Tub infujbnce of Ritscul. — What 
gave Ritschl his influence over so many notable 
s<diolars and thinkers? Ilis strong personality 
and his wide learning would not have sufficed, had 
not the theological situation given him his oppor¬ 
tunity. The service which he rendered, according 
to Rade,^ was fivefold : he broke the Hegelian 
yoke ; he ended the confusion and compromise of 
the mediating theology ; he was more fully the 
exponent of Luther than the Neo-Lutherans; he 
was truly a Biblical theologian ; and he had 
regard both to the interests of the Church and to 
the claims of practical life. 

1. The new theological position. — Since his 
influence in his school was dependent to some 
extent on these temporary conditions, the changed 
intellectual situation has necessarily lessened that 
influence, as the differences within the school itself 
show. Three changes may bo specially ’nentioned. 
There has l>een a philosophical revival—a neo¬ 
idealism which takes due account of the progress 
of knowledge. The literary criticism, of which 
Ritschl did not take full account as it existe<l in 
his own day, has developed into a historical criti¬ 
cism, against the negative conclusions of which 
Ritschl’s sysitem is not protected, but which, as 
has already been indicated, has affected members 
of his school; .so that those who have not identified 
themselves w'ith the tendency have been compelled 
to offer a defence of their faith against it. Prob¬ 
ably the greatest contrast between the theological 
posUion in Ritschl’s and the present time is due 
to the study which is now given to the religions 
of the world (the history of religions, the psy¬ 
chology of religion, the comparative study of re- 
ligion.s). 

2. Weaknesses of the Ritschlian teaching.— 
Weaknesses in his theology, apart from its irrele¬ 
vance to the problems arul needs of the hour, have 
been more clearly recognized with the lapse of 
time, 'fbe epi.sternological foundation is not solid 
rock, but shifting sand. His conception of religion 
seems now' far too narrow, too much affected by 
‘the personal eciuation,’in view of the extensive 
and varied knowledge wdiich wo now have of the 
religious life, especially what we may call its 
entluisiastic aspects, the pbice and power of 
emotion in it. Wliile he accented the modern 
critical position as regards the Ilible, he was not 
thorougli in the application of tlie method, and so 
much of his exegesis now seems arbitrary, even 
dogmatic, imposed on rather than evoked from 
the text. For those to whom the evangelical type 
of Christianity makes the strongest appeal RitschFs 
treatment of sin and salvation must now seem 
quite inadequate. For those to whom the Bible, 
even when studied from the modern standpoint, 
still approves itself the literature of divine revela¬ 
tion and human redemption the treatment of the 
Holy Scriptures by Ritschl must often prove dis¬ 
appointing ; there seems inuclj more to be ^ot out 
of this treasure-house than he has found in it. To 
the mystical type of Christianity Ritschl must be 
an offence ; and it must be admitted tliat he does 
not recognize what is true and worthy in mysti¬ 
cism. The speculative type of Christian will not 
be satisfied with the essays in speculation that he 
inconsistently made, and will desire such an inter¬ 
pretation of reality as Ritschl even rudely turned 
his back unon. To the practical type of believer 
he will malce his strongest appeal, although there 

1 RGO iv. 2336. 


are many practical problems of to-day of which he 
betrays no knowledge whatever. 

3 . Ritschl’s merit.—Has his theology then only 
a historical interest, and no pre.sent value? So 
vigorous a personality in a masterly way shaping 
a system whic.h, apart from some inconsistencies, 
has an organic unity so lacking in much of the 
theological thought of to-day commands respect. 
In a time when there are so many cross-currents 
in religious thought and lifo much is to be learned 
from the independence and “)!i(lity of his religious 
attitude; and against U.c i.iany challenges of 
religion his assertion of its place rnid power as 
giving sure footing to tie* sou! is reassuring. This 
appeal to the ChristiaT! experiem e ean never lose 
its force. That he ie.^('ued theology from its pre- 
eaiious .support in phiksi^phy and discovered for it 
securer foundations in uistory remains his merit, 
even if historical ciiticisni makes the defence of 
his position more difhcult than it ever aj»peared to 
he to him. From liim too theologians may learn 
to construct as they criticize—to advance to new 
positions not by <lisiegarding the thought of the 
past, but by rethinking and, wdicn needful, re¬ 
shaping that thought. A theology will bear 
richest fruit for the future which strikes deepest 
root into the past. Here learning is the servant 
of insight. Ritschl’s stress on tlie Cliristian com¬ 
munity is not only in harmony with the modern 
conception of society as organic, but is a nece.ssary 
corrective of an individualism within the Christian 
churches which has not yet recognized the signifi¬ 
cance of that conception. While his representa¬ 
tion of Christianity as an ellinso with two foci 
may well he forgotten, his inability to maintain it 
is a convincing proof of the need oi some one regu¬ 
lative principle in theology. If modern scholar¬ 
ship forbids his unhistorical use of the term 
* Kingdom of God,* some other conception more 
central still must bo sought for. Can it not be 
found in the Christian doctrine of God as expressed 
in the apostolic benediction — the love of the 
Father through the grace of the Son in the com¬ 
munity of the Spirit ? 

4. British appreciation.—In Britain Ritschlian- 
ism at first had a very hostile reception ; but soon 
the tide turned, and, although the movement 
never gained any popularity, and no prominent 
British theologian lias avowed himself a disciple 
of Ritschl, the interest has continued and the 
appreciation increased ; it is probable, however, 
that, as in the land of its birth, so here, the influ¬ 
ence of the school is at an end ; but in the matters 
mentioned above it has made a permanently v«du- 
able contribution to Christian thought. 

Ijtrraturb.—T o the works mentioned in the article the 
following books on the movement may be added : C. Fabricius, 
Die Bntwicklung in Albrecht IHtschls Thetdogie von 181U bit 
18S0 nach den verschiedenen Avjlaqen seiner Hauptwerke darge- 
stelltund beurteUt, Tubingen, 11*09; T. Thikbtter, Darstellung 
und liextrtheilang der Theologie Albrecht Ritschl' Bonn, 
1887; C. von Kiigelgen, Grxindriss der Ritschlschen Dogrtiatik^^ 
Leipzig, 1903; G. Ecke, Die theol. Schule A. Ritschls und die 
evangel, Kirche der Gegenxvart, Berlin, 1897, 1. (specially valu¬ 
able); J. Wcndland, Albrecht Ritschl xind seine Schuler, do. 
1809; W. Herrmann, Der evang. Glaxifje und die Theologie 
Albrecht Ritschls, Marburg, 1896; A. Titius, ‘Albrecht Ritschl 
und die Oegenwart,’ In SK Ixxxvi. [1913] M flf. ; F. Katten- 
busch, Von Schleiermacher zxt Ritschl^, Giessen, 1903; A. 
Harnack, * Ritschl und seine Schule,’ in Heden xind Aufsatze'^, 
do. 1909, il. 345 flP. ; F. Traub,* Ritschls Erkenntnistdioone,’ in 
ZTK iii. [1804] 91-129; J. Steinbeck, Das Verludtnis von 
Theologie und Erkenntnistheorie, Leipzig, 1898; R. Esslinger, 
Zur Erkenntnistheorie Ritschls, Zurich, 1891 ; M. Scheibe, 
Die. Bedentung der Werturteile fur das religiose Erkennen, 
Halle, 1893; H. L,iidema.nn, Das Erkennen und die Werturteile, 
Leipzig, 1910; R. Wegener, A. Ritschls Idee des Reiches 
Gotte.s, do. 1897. 

While some of the above works are critical in their attitude, 
the following are hostile; O. Pfleiderer, Die Ritschl'sche 
Theologie, Brunswick, 1891 ; F. H. R. Frank, Zur Theologie 
A, Ritschls^, Leipzig, 1891; C. Stange, />«r dogmatische 
Ertrag der Ritschlschen Theologie nach Julixis Kaftan, do 
1900 ; 'F. Nippold, Die theol. ExnzelsehxjUe im Verhdltniss 1 %. 
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tvang. Kirchs, Berlin, 1893 (in opposition to this B. Stade, Du 
Reorganisation der theologischen Fakultdt zu Giessen, Giessen, 
1894). 

There are two French books worth mention ; H. Schoen, 
Les Origines hutoriqtus de laUUologie de Ritachl, Paris, 1893; 
M. Goguel, Wilhelm JJemnann et te problkine religieux actuel, 
do. 190f). 

The fullowinjf books in English are in order of publication : 
L. Stahlin, ICant, Lotze, and Ritschl, tr. D. W. Simon, 
E<iinbur;,dj, 1SS9; J. Orr, The Christian View of God and the 
World, do. 1893; J, Denney, Studies in Theology, new ed., 
London, 18')5 ; Orr, The RitsehUan Theology and the Koangeli- 
cal Faith, do. 1897; A. E. Garvie, The Ritschlmn Theology: 
Critical and Conslmctive, Edinburgh, 1809, 21902 ; A. T. Swing, 
The Theology oj Albrecht Ritschl, New York and Loffdon, 1901 ; 
Orr, The Progress of Dogma, I^ondon, 1901, Ritschlianisrn: 
Expository and Critical Essays, do. 1903; J. K. Mozley, 
Ritschlianisrn, do. 1909; E. A. Edghill, Faith and Fact ; A 
Study of Ritsr.hlianism, do. 1910; Garvie, 7'he Christian 
Certainty amid the Modem J^erpfexity, do. 1910, chs. viii. and 
XV, ; G. Halliday, Facts and VaUies : a Study of the RitsehUan 
Method, do. 1914; R. Mackintosh, Albrecht Ritschl and his 
School, do. 1916. ALKUEII E. GaRVIK. 

RITUAL.— See Prayer, Worship. 

RIVER, RIVER - GODS. - See Water, 
Water-gods. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. — See 

Western Church. 

ROMAN RELIGION.—The relip^ion of the 
Roman people i.s a very complex subject; and 
this complexity is mainly due to the extra¬ 
ordinary development of a small city-State (with 
its own religious ideas and organization, and 
composed of families and genies eacli practising 
its own simple religious rites) into a great 
Empire, which gradually absorbed all the peoples, 
civilized and semi-civilized, lying around the 
basin of the Mediterranean, and wliich at all 
times was ready to admit the religious ideas and 
cults of forei|^n peoples, under certain conditions, 
within the circle of its own religious operations. 

It will be obvious that, if by tlie Roman people 
we understand the inhabitants of the Roman 
Empire after its complete development, no 
sufficient account of it can be guven in a single 
article; but, if our subject be limited to the re¬ 
ligious ideas and practices of the Roman citizens 
wlio a(!quired and governed that Empire down to 
the 2iid cent. a.d. and the age of the Antoiiincs, 
it will be possible to treat of it with tolerable 
succinctness. Even considered thus, however, it 
mu.st be taken historically, as a growth, for at no 
)eriod of its existence can it be said to be wholly 
ree from foreigm influcMccs ; and the real native 
idt^as of the primitive Romans had, by the time 
wiien Roman literature begins, either be(H>ine 
entirely obsolete or survived only in a fos.silized 
form, in rites of which the original meaning had 
been completely forgotten. The position of Rome 
at the mouth of the chief river of central Italy, 
and on the west cotust, which offers suitable har¬ 
bours to immigrants, laid the ^jity open at a very 
early period to the invasion of these foreign in- 
nuerices; and wo now know that even before the 
8th cpt. B.c. this coast was settled by Greeks, 
bringing with them works of art, in which their 
own religion and mythology were depicted. Then 
the Etruscan people, whose origin is still matter of 
doubt, and who were themselves largely indebted 
^r their religious ideas both to Greece and to 
spread over the same region, and added 
to the confusion. Later a fresh influx of Greek 
rites and deities gained entrance into the city, and 
in many cases transformed the native ones in ways 
which make them extremely difficult to detect; 
and, finally, the religions of tlie liast began to 
make their appearance, and rapidly gained ground 
as the Roman population became less pure in 
descent and less Italian in feeling. 


It will be convenient at once to indicate the 
periods into which, by the common consent of 
inquirers, the history of the Roman religion falls. 
They are four: viz. (I.) from the earliest times (no 
more definite expression will serve) down to the 
end of the regal period—an age lasting, we may 
)resume, for several centuries, in which the re- 
igion was in the main that of tlie city-State 
)ropcr, answering to tlie jus civile in the sphere of 
aw, and in fact constituting a jiart of it; (II.) from 
the reign of the last king, Tarquinius Superbiis, to 
the war with Hannib.'il—a period of nearly three 
centuries (507-218 B.C.), in which the increasing 
commercial and political intercourse with foreign 
peo])les and tlie spread of the Roman dominion 
in Italy brought in new worships and began to 
cause the neglect of the old ones ; (III.) from the 
Hannibalie war to the age of Augustus, in which 
the same pro(;ess was continued with ever increas¬ 
ing strength, while the intellectual awakening 
under the inllueiice of Greek philosophy sapped 
the faith of almost all eilueatcd men in the efficacy 
of their cults, and in the very existence of their 
deities ; (IV.) from the age of Augustus to that of 
the Antonines—a period which is marked, on the 
one hand, by a i)artially successful attempt to 
revive the old cults and, on the other, by the 
introduction of a new one with a wide political 
nH'aning, viz. the worship of the Eniperons. Tlie 
characteristics of these four periods will be traced 
in detail in the (;ourso of tliis article ; but it will 
be necessary first to give some account {n) of the 
sources of information on wliicli we depend for 
our knowledge of the Roman religion, and (6) of 
the principal modern works in wliich those sources 
have been utilized with good results. 

(a) Ancient authorities. —The most important 
evidence that wo liave of tlie original cliaracter 
of the religion of the Roman State is contained 
in the surviving religious calendars, or Fasti, of 
which we liave fragments of about thirty, and one 
almo.st complete. These exist chiefly on stone, 
but for four of them we have to depend on written 
copiiis of lost originals ; they were edited together 
by Mommsen in vol. i. of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, lanA we have the benefit of a revision 
of this eilition by the same hand, published in 
1803, with one or two newly found fragments. 
They all date from between 31 B.C. and. A.D. 51, 
and thus represent tlie calendar as revised by 
Julius Ca\sar ; but most fortunately the skeleton 
of the original Republican calendar, first pub¬ 
lished, according to Roman tradition, in 304 B.C., 
is fully preserved in them, as Mommsen con¬ 
clusively showed. This skeleton is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from later additions by the large capital 
letters in which it is inscribed or written in all the 
fragments that we possess ; it gives the days of the 
month with their religious characteristics as affect¬ 
ing State business {e,g., F. aday on which 

legal business may lawfully be transacted, and 
N. — nefastus, on which such business is unlawful 
and ill-omened), and the names of the great re¬ 
ligious festivals which concern the whole State, 
including the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, or days 
of the new moon, the first quarter, and tne 
full moon. Excluding the latter, we have the 
names, in a shortened form, of forty-five great 
festivals, from the Equirria on March 14 to the 
festival of the same name on Feb. 27, the last day 
of the old Roman year; and, thougli it is not in 
every case by any means possible to recover the 
meaning of the name, yet it is obvious that these 
festivals, thus pla(;ed by an absolutely certain 
record in their right place both in each month 
and in the year, must be the foundation of all 
scientific study of the religious practices of the 
Roman State, taken together with the additions in 
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smaller capitals, which date from the Kepuhlican 
peiiod. (For fuller information al)Out the Fasti 
see Mommsen’s commentary in CIL'^ i. 28311’., 
condensed in Fowler’s Roman Festivals,^ p. 11 ff.) 

This invaluable record would, however, be of 
little use to us, were it not for other evidence of a 
varied character 8iip})lied by Roman literature and 
by Greek writers on Roman subjects, to which 
must be added a few additamenta jireserved in the 
Fasti themselves, and chielly in those found at 
Rraeneste and in the ^^rove of the Fratres Arvales. 
Two men of real learnin;j:, who lived and wrote at 
the end of the Republican period and at the 
beginning of the Empire, would, if we only had 
their wonts complete, furnish us with an immense 
amount of detail, both on the public religious 
calendar and on the religious life of the family 
and gens at Rome: these are Varro and Verrius 
Flaceus, who, though deeply allected by ideas in 
reality quite foreign to the Roman religion pioper, 
took great pains to investigate the facts and 
the meaning of the ancient rites. F^arlier writers 
are of comparatively little use to us, for Roman 
literature began in an age when men were far more 
interested in polities or in Greek plii]osof)hy than 
in a religion which was fast losing its meaning; 
and it was only with the revival of that religion 
under Augustus that scholars, poets, historians, 
and writers on law began to interest themselves in 
it once more. The works of Varro and Verrius 
have come down to us only in a fragmentary con¬ 
dition or embedded in the works of later writers, 
such as IServius, Nonius, Gellius, Macrobius, 
Plutarch, and some of the Christian Fathers, 
especially Tertullian and Augustine. Three other 
writers of the Augustan age, whose works are 
more corjipletely preserved, need special mention : 
Livy, who in religious matters, like Varro and 
Verrius, made some use of the books of the 
Rontihces, the sacred archives of the old religion ; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who was for some 
time in Rome, and occasionally records what he 
saw as well as what he had learnt of Roman 
rites ; and Ovid, whose six books of poetical com¬ 
mentary on the Fasti contain a great deal that is 
curious and interesting about the festivals from 
January to June, mixed up with stories of late 
Greek origin and fanciful explanations which call 
for very cautious criticism. Of inscriptions and 
works of art we have very few until the Empire, 
and the few we have areddhcult of interpretation ; 
nor is it likely that modern excavation will pro¬ 
duce anything that will throw much light, ex¬ 
cept indirectly, on the problems with which we 
have to deal. Thus it may fairly be said that at 
every point in the detail of this religion we are 
met by very serious dilliciilties, owing not only to 
the fragmentary condition of our authorities, but 
to the didiculty of explaining and piecing together 
what survives of them (Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Romer, ch. i.). 

{b) Modern rejjmrcA. —Until the 19th cent, very 
little progress had been made in this work of re¬ 
construction and interpretation ; but the new 
impulse given by Niebuhr to the study of early 
Rome produced a long series of valuable re¬ 
searches, and the names of llartung, Ambrosch, 
Schwegler, Preller, Marquardt, Jordan, Wissowa, 
and Aust are now familiar to all students of the 
subject. Of these the most important are Mar¬ 
quardt, who first struck the right note by taking 
the facts of the worship of the Romans as the only 
legitimate basis for arriving at any conclusions as 
to their religious iileas (Rbniisrhe Staatsverwaltiing^ 
iii., ed. Wissowa, Leipzig, 1885); Preller, whose 
Romisrhe Mgthologie (ed, Jordan, Berlin, 1881-83) 
is indispensable, but needs careful handling, in- 
* Hereafter cited ae ‘ Fowler ’ 


asmiich as it is based on a conception of the 
Roman deities as inij)ersonations of natural forces 
which is now generally admitted to be in great 
part misleading ; and Wissowa, whose Religion 
und Kultus der Rorner (Munich, 1902 [2nd ed., 
much improved, I9l2j,‘ vol. v. pt. 4 of Iwan Muller’s 
IJandbuch der klassischen Altertumsunssensrhaft) 
is at present the most complete, and at the same 
time the most cautious, account of the subject 
that we possess, its only considerable defect being 
the author’s unwillingness to recognize the value 
of the tentative efforts of folklorists and anthro¬ 
pologists to explain Roman ritual by the com- 
j)arative method. To these works must be added 
the edition of the Fasti by Mommsen already 
mentioned, and many other valuable contributions 
by the same great scholar made in the course of 
his indefatigable researches into Roman history ; 
and, lastly, the AusfuJirliches Lexikon der grieeK 
ischen und romisch.cn Mytholotfie^ ed. Roscher, 
in which the Roman articles, though of varying 
value, taken as a whole, indicate an imnortant 
advance in our knowledge. The new ed. of Pauly’s 
ReaFEncyclopddiey by vVissowa, has already re- 
hamlled some of the articles in Roscher’s work. 

We proceed to consider in succession the four 
period.s into which, as has been exidained, the 
State religion may be historically divided. In 
dealing with these, and especially with the first, 
the characteristics of the Roman attitude towards 
the supernatural should be made tolerably plain. 

I. First Period 

(From the earliest times to the end of the 
regal period). 

It has already been said that the Fasti, i.e. the 
skeleton of the oldest religious calendar, must be 
the basis of our inquiry, and that this was first 
published, according to tradition, in the year 304 
B.C. But, just as Domesday Book is a record which 
carries us back for centuries before it was drawn 
up, so with the Fasti, which the Romans them¬ 
selves attributed to their priest-king Numa, and 
which bear unmistakable internal evidence of a 
very high antiquity. Though no actual date can 
be assigned, it is important to notice two facts 
whicli indicate the age in w hich it must have been 
drawn up. (1) The terminus ad quern is the date 
of the building of the Capitoline temple, univer¬ 
sally attributed to Tarquiniiis Superbus, since 
there is no festival in the calendar which has any 
relation to the trias of deities (Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva) which wa.8 worshipped there. (2) The 
terminus a quo is the absorption of the Quirinal 
hill in the nmits of the city, for the Quirinalia 
and the cult of Quirinus on that hill are included in 
the Fasti (see Wissowa^ p. 31). Thus, abandoning 
the doubtful names of legendary kings, we may 
say with confidence that the Fasti came into 
existence, in the form in which we have them, in 
the period of the city which included the Palatine 
and Quirinal hills, with the Subura, the Esquiline, 
and part of the Cmlian hill. That is, when the 
city-State had grown into the form in which we 
know it, when Roman history may be said to 
begin, the work of religious as well as political 
organization (and the two were at no period wholly 
distinct) had begun with a definite catalogue, for 
the use of the religious-political rulers of the 
people, of religious ceremonies which concerned 
the welfare of the State as a whole. 

We have thus gained a firm footing in a definite 
eriod of the development of the Roman city- 
tate; but the Fasti then drawn up do actually 
carry us back still further; as we might naturally 
expect, we find embodied in them, as organized 
1 Hereafter cited as ‘ Wissowa* ' 
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parts of the worship of the city, cults and rites 
which beyond aJ] (question arose in an a^e when 
there was no city-State as yet, and which belong 
to the life of the shepherd and tlie aoriculturist. 
It is not, indeed, too much to say that tlie native 
Roman religion had its roots in tlie mental atti¬ 
tude of flic men of tliat early age towpds the 
powers to whom they believed themselves indebted 
for the prosperous issue of their labour spent in 
j»rocuring subsistence from crops, flocks, and herds, 
or to whose ill-will they fancied they owed its 
failure. Almost all genuine Roman ideas of the 
supernatural can be referred to this principle of 
origin, and it must be carefully borne in mind 
throughout the following pages. In order to make 
this clear, a list of the festivals (i.«. holy days of 
special religious importance) is here given, in the 
order in which tlu^y stood in the oldest calendar, 
beginning with March, which was the first month 
of the old Roman year (see Fowler, p. 6, and reft, 
there given): 


Mar. 14. Egt^iRRiA. 

,, 17. AfioyiA, LinERAM 

,, 19. Quinquatruh, 

,, 23. 3’niui.csiRiUM. 

Ajiril IT). l-'otiDiciuiA. 

,, 19. t’KRKAMA. 

,, 21. I’ARIMA. 

,, 23. ViNALIA. 

,, 2.'). llOHlQALIA. 

*’“1, 13, f 
,, 21. Aoonia. 

,, 23. Tuiulcstricm. 

June 9. VEfiiAMA. 

,, 11. Matralia. 

July 6. POPLIFUQIA. 

Ifi ) 

” 21’f bUOARIA. 

„ 23. Nkptunalta. 

„ 25. Furrinaija. 

Aug. 17. I’ORTUNAHA. 

,, 19. ViNALlA. 

,, 21. C0N8IJALIA. 


Aug. 23. VOLCANALIA. 

,, 25. (>rn'o>»i\iA. 

,, 27. Vol/niRNALIA. 

Sppt. - 

Oct. 11. Meditrinaija. 
,, 13. I'o.NTl.NALIA. 

,, 19. Akmimistrium. 

Nov. - — 

Deu. 11. Aoonta. 

,, 15. CoNaUAUA. 

„ 17. Satcrnaua. 

,, 19. Ol'Al.lA, 

,, 21. Divalia. 

„ 23. Larki^talia. 

Jan. 9. AaoxiA. 

” Oarmkntalia. 
Fob, 15. Lcpkrcalia. 

„ 17. QCIRJNALIA. 

,, 21. Feralia. 

,, 23. Tkrminalia. 

„ 24. IlKOIKUniUM. 

„ 27. Kquirria. 


Now, though there are in this long list many 
festivals of which the origin and meaning are 
obscure, yet we can distinctly trace in it the 
course of tlie operations of agriculture, and may 
conclude that those festivals in which this feature 
appears were taken into the State organization 
from a purely agricultural population. Thus all 
the April festivals have to do wdth the safety of 
the crops and herds ; at the Fordicidia pregnant 
cows were slaughtered, and the unborn calves torn 
from the womb and burnt by the Virgo ve.stalis 
maxima, wdth the object, as the Romans them¬ 
selves believed (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 033), of procuring 
the fertility of tlie growing corn ; the name of the 
Cercalia speaks for itself, though the ancient ritual 
w'as obscured by later ludi Cerenles ; the Parilia 
w^as a survival on the Palatine hill of the ceremony 
of jiurifying {i.e. averting evil from) the sheep, by 
driving them through burning straw', laurel, etc. ; 
and the Hohigalia had a kindred object in avert¬ 
ing the dreaded mildew {robigo) from the growing 
corn. In June the ritual of the Vestalia clearly 
indicates a time w hen the Vestal virgin.s, whose 
origin, as we shall see, is to he found in the 
daughters of the agricultural household, clean.sed 
the penus Vesta-, the representative of the store- 
liouse of the State, and made it ready for the 
reception of tlu^ grain about to be reaped ; this 
work was finished on the 15th, which day is 
marked in the ancient calendar by the letters 
Q. St. D. F., i.e. ‘ Quando stercus delatum fas’ 

(VaiTo, de Ling, Lat. vi. 32) ; when the refuse had 
In'cn cleared aw^ay, ymblic; business, w’hieh had 
l)f3en forbidden since the 7th of the month, might 
he resumed. In August w'e meet w'ith the true 
harvest festivals, after tlie corn had been brought 
home ; for both the Consualia and the Opiconsivia, 
in honour of deitie.s or spirits closely connected 


I with each otlier {consus and coTtsiva, from condere^ 
‘ to store lip ’), show traces of harvest customs. 
Harvest over, we find few festivals till December, 
when a second Consualia points to an inspection 
of the. stored grain, and is follow'ed by another 
festival of Ops, the deity of tlie material w'ealth 
of the: comninnity ; between the two conies the 
Saturnalia, which retained throughout Roman 
histuiy tlie features of a mid-winter rejoicing of 
farm-labourers, in connexion w'itli the worsliiji of 
an obscure deity of agvicultiirii w'lio afterwards 
became mixed up with the Greek Cronos. Tims, 
without venturing further here into the ditliciilt 
questions which bc.set the inquirer into the original 
meaning of other festivals, we have ample evidence 
that the Roman ideas of religion were largely 
inllueneed by their life as an agricultural people. 
The movable feasts also, and those which w'ere not 
included in tlu; calendar as not undertaken on be¬ 
half of the State as a whole (Festus, p. 245), yioint 
in tlie same direction. In the beginning of .January 
we have the Compitalia, a survival in the city of 
the sacrifices made by rustiri to Lares at the cross¬ 
roads when the season of nloiigliirig was over 
(scliol. on Persiiis, iv. 28); and the Amharvalia at 
the end of May was in the same way a survival of 
the processional ritual by w'hich the crops w'ere 
purifieil from hostile influences (see also Fowler 
for probable ex])lanations of other rites— e.g., the 
Argeorum sacra, May 14 or 15, p. Ill tl'., and the 
‘ October-horse,’ p. 241 If.). 

If the evidence of the most ancient calendar is 
clear as to the agricultural character of the life 
whose religious side it emhodit's, we next proceed 
to interroy^ate it as to the nature of the super¬ 
natural beings who W'ore the objects of w'orship. 
Here w'e at once meet w ith disapiiointnient. Very 
few of the festival names give us anj' clear indica¬ 
tion of a deity, and, even wliere deities seem to he 
suggested, they are not those w hich are familiar to 
us in Roman literature. I’he Vestalia, Nejitunalia, 
Volcanalia, Saturnalia, Quirinalia, and one or tw’o 
others, do indeed suggest names that w'e know ; 
but of the.se all but Vesta are in reality extremtdy 
ob.scnre as genuine Roman deities. Neptunus, 
Volcanus, and Satiirnus are familiar names only 
because they became identified in later times with 
Greek gods of a polytheistic system ; (^uiriniis 
seems to be .a form of Mars, either an independent 
deity identified w'itli him or an adjectival name 
of Nlars wliich took shape eventually as a separate 
entity. The cult of V('sta was so perfectly pre¬ 
served throughout Roman history that w'e seem 
to have no dou)>t as to her existence as a definite 
deity ; yet the Romans themselves were not agreed 
as to her real nature, and we cannot safely dis¬ 
tinguish her as a deity from the sacred lire itself 
which was the chief object of her cult. Again, it 
is easy to say that the Gerealia in April were in 
honour of Ceres ; but a very little investigation 
will dispel all possibility of discovering under this 
name any clearly conceived goddess of the type to 
which we are accustomed, e.g., in the Greek forms 
of religion (.see art. ‘ Ceres,’ in Roscher ; Wissowa'^ 
pp. 192f., 297 ft.). The Robigalia of April 25 was 
supposed to be the festival of a god Rohigus, and 
a note in the Pra:‘nestine fragment of calendar, 
almost certainly from the hand of Verriiis Flaccus 
(cf. CV/A i. 236), runs; ‘ Feri.Ti Robigo via Claudia 
ad milliariiim v ne robigo frumentis noceat’; yet 
it is imi>ossible to be sure that, when the calendar 
w'as first drawn up, many centuries before Verrius’ 
note W'as written, Rohigus as a god was clearly 
distinguished from robigo, the mildew on the corn. 
So with the Terminalia in February : terminus 
was a bound ary-stone between two properties, and 
W’e have explicit accounts of the ritual us^ in 
fixing the stone, which bears tlie mark of a high 
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antiquity, yet does not indicate any dear concep¬ 
tion of sueli a deity as became associated with 
Jupiter in the legend of the Caj)itoline temple 
(Fowler, j). 324(1.). Once more, the Lupen^alia, 
which became famous ()winj:j to a well-known event 
in the life of tJulius Ca*sar, is generally believed to 
have been in honour of Faunus ; but the Romans 
themselves were not agreed on the point ; and it 
is extremely doubtful whether in this case, as in 
others, we need to associate the rites with the 
name of any deity at all. I.<astly, it will be 
noticed that the names of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
the great trias of the Cajntoline worship of later 
times, as also those of Mars and Janus, are not 
indicated in the names of the festivals; and it is 
only from the additions made to the calendar 
unuer the Republic, and from Roman literature, 
tliat we learn that the Kalends of each month 
were sacred to Juno and the Ides to Jupiter, that 
the rites of March and of the ‘ October-horse ’ had 
some special connexion with Mars, and that at 
the Agonia (which is probably an ancient name 
for sacrilice) of Jan. 9 a ram was otl’ered to .Janus. 

Tiie.se examples will be enough to show that we 
should not be justified in 8 Uj)po.sing that the most 
ancient Romans had any very clearly defined ideas 
about the supernatural beings whom they invoked, 
and that it is better to rid o\ir minds at once of the 
impression conveyed by botli Greek and Roman 
literature, that each deity was a clearly realised 
personality with distinct attributes. It seems cer¬ 
tain tliat to tlie Romans the cult appealed as the 
practical means of obtaining their desires, of 
warding oft’ evil influences from all that they most 
valued, while the unseen powers 'with whom they 
dealt in this cult were beyond tlieir ken, often un¬ 
named, or named only by an adjective significant 
of their supposed functions, and visible only in the 
sen.se of being seated in, or in some sense sym¬ 
bolized by, a tree, stone, animal, or other object, 
such as the mildew, the fire, a spring, etc. Had 
they been as personally conceived as we are apt 
to suppose, w'e may be sure that they would not 
have been so easily sujxu'seded and absorbed by 
Greek and other deities as we shall see that they 
were. They are often multiplex, as the Fauni 
(on this point Wissowa’^ p. 2 u 8 ft’., holds a dift’erent 
opinion), Silvani, Lares, l^enates, Sernones, Car- 
inentes, and they are ant eventually to run into 
one another, as do T<dlus, Maia, Ceres, and the 
Dea Dia of the Arval Rrotlierliood (G. Henzen, 
Acta Fratrum Arvaliuoi, Berlin, 1874, p. 48). In 
fact, wo have beyond doubt in this oldest stratum 
of Roman religious thought a daunonistic and not 
a polytheistic type of religion, such a type as has 
been shown by J. E. Harrison {Prolegomena to the 
Study of Gvr.ek Religion^ Cambridge, 1903) and 
others to have existed in Greece before the 
great deities of Olymnus occupied the attention of 
the Greek mind, and such as is knowm to have 
existed not only among savage peoples but in 
Europe {e.g.y Lit’liuania) and in China (see Usencr, 
Gotternameny p. 80 f., and B. D. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Lehrburh der Religionsgesvhicatey Frei¬ 
burg, 1887-89, i. 240ff.). The Roman objects of 
worsliip were spiritual powers {uumma, in the 
Latin tongue); they were beings who.se undefined 
nature made them very hard to invoke with 
certainty or security—a fact which in the history 
of this religion gave rise to an elaborate priestly 
system of invocation (see below). 

It is obvit)U 8 , too, that in such a theology there 
could have been little chance for even a people 
more naturally imaginative than the Romans were 
to find material for myth ; and we may fairly con¬ 
clude with Aust {Religion der Romer, p. 19) that, 
though there were Roman deities and Roman 
worship, there was no Roman mythology. 


‘The deities of Rome,' he troes on, in a very Instructive 
passage, ‘ were deities of the cult only. They hoti no human 
form, they had not the human heart with its virtues and 
vices. They had no intercourse with each other, and no 
common or [)crmanent residence ; they enjoyed no ncf'tar or 
ambrosia, . . . they hod no children, no parental relation. 
They were,,indeed, both male and female, and a male and female 
deity are often in close relation to each other ; but this is not 
a relation of marriage, and rests only on a similarity in the 
sphere of their operations: so we have Faunus Fauna, Cacus 
Coc.a, Jupiter Juno, Liber Libera, Census Ops, Lua .Saturni. 
Salacia Neptuni, Hora Quirini, Maia Vohiam, Nerio Martis.l 
The expressions paler and rnater that often occur in the cult 
(Janus pater, Jupiter, Mars patci, Matuta, etc.) point 

to a creative or generative power only in the re^don of tiature. 
These deities never become indejicndent existences: they 
remain colourless cold coiiception.s, ii\imina as the Romans 
called them, that is, supi rnatural powers whose existence only 
betrays itself in the exercise of cert.ain iiowers. The Roman 
did not trust himself to mark clcail\ tiie sex or name of his 
deities, as we see in the custom ot invoking all deities con/uss 
or (/enemfirn after pra> er to a paiticular one, in order not to 
pass over any from ignorance or to give him a wrong name. 
In the formulas of pra.' er we meet witii exprebsions such as 
“sive deus sive dea es,” “sive mas sive feimna,” “ quisquis es," 
“ sive alio quo nomine te .^ppellari volucris.” ’ 

Again, after what has been said, it will easily 
be understood that sucli numina could not have 
resided in temples made Avitb hands, or have been 
nqiresented in iconic form ; what Tacitus says of 
tlfe (iernian Suevi may be taken as adequately 
desciibing the ideas of the early Romans thein- 
selves: ‘ nec cohibere parietibus deos, neque in ullam 
hurnani oris speciem adsimulare, ex rnagnitudine 
coslestium arbitrantur: lucos ac nemora conse- 
crant, deoniinque nominibus appellant secretum 
illud, quod sola reverentia vident ix.). 

This is well illustrated in the cult which was 

i )robably the oldest form of Jupiter-'worship at 
tome, that of Jupiter Feretrius, whoso numcn 
.seems originally to have resided in an oak on the 
Capitoliiie hill, on which oak Romulus is said to 
have fixed the first spulia ojnma taken from a 
conquered enemy ; underneath this oak, as w^o may 
guess, a small altar was in course of time erected 
within a con.secrated enclosure, the two forming 
what was called a sacellujii, or small piece of holy 
ground ; and only in later times was this again 
enlarged into a building with a roof, of the kind 
called an cedeSy or house of the god. 

So far we have been interrogating the oldest 
calemiar as to the religious life and ideas of the 
Romans before their organization into a city-State, 
and have ventured to conclude: (1) that these 
were the life and ideas of an agricultural people ; 
(2) that the objects of their religious thought and 
worship were not definitely conceived personal 
gods, out spirits, or numina, active in certain 
special functions (all of them, we may now add, 
in immediate relation to man, and otherwise non- 
exi.stent), but having no human personality or 
aft’ections. But beyond this it w’ould be rash to 
venture in attempting to divine the religious con- 
cejitiuns of the oldest Romans ; and we wdll now 
turn to con.sider the Fast i as the ordered record of 
the yearly recurring religious procedure of a fully 
developed city-State, from the union of the Pala¬ 
tine and Quinnal cities to the time of the Etruscan 
dynasty of tlie Tarqiiinii. 

The following specimen of the Fasti is here repro¬ 
duced in order to show better than could be (lone 
by any description the high state of religious 
organization wdiich the Roman State had attained 
when the calendar was drawn up ; it is taken from 
the Fasti Maft’eiani {CIL‘^ i. 223): 


1 . 

K(al) Feb. N. 

8 . 

N. 

z. 

N. 

9. 

N. 

8 . 

N. 

10 . 

.N. 

4 . 

N. 

11 . 

N. 

5. 

NON. N». 

12 . 

N 

0 . 

N. 

13. 

KID. 

7. 

N. 

14. 

N. 


1 In these last examples the female name probably indicates 
no more than some aspect of the aciivity of the male numen. 
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22. C. 

23. TER(minal{a). N*. 

24. REGIF(ugium). N. 

25. C. 

26. EN. 

27. EQ(uirria). IP. 

28. C. 


of 


16. LUPER(calia). 

16. EN. 

17. QUIIl(inaIia). N?. 

18. C. 

19. C. 

20 . 0 . 

21. FERAUia). F. 

Here it must be obvious that the fixing 
Kalends, Nones, and Ides, and of the great festi¬ 
vals, toi^ether with the distinction of tne days as 
projx r (F. orC.) for State busine.ss, or improper (N. 
or N\), or proper only after certain sacrificial rites 
were over (EN, Q.K.C.F., and Q. St. O.I.), proves 
that the State whose religious life it regulated had 
already gone through a long process of develomnent, 
and was in the hands of capable and clear-beaded 
religious rulers. We have to see, now that we 
have reached this stage, who these rulers were; 
what deities they admitted as specially concerned 
with the welfare of the Roman State; what 
holy places they reckoned as proper for their 
religious functions ; and what sacTitices they per¬ 
formed tliere, and in what insignia of olliee. 

i. Tub priesthoods.— At the head of the whole 
religious system was the King (Rex). This is made 
certain by what may bo called the method of 
survivals, by which alone we can conjecture safely 
the details of administration in the regal period. 
When that period came to an end, the sacrificial 
functions of the Rex passed to a Rex sacroriini or 
sacrificnlus (cf. the dLpx<»}v fta<Ti,\€vs at Athens), who 
continued to hold the first rank in dignity (Festus, 
p. 198 [ed. Lindsay]). We may be almost as sure 
that other function.s exercised in Republican times 
by the Fontifex maximu.s also belonged originally 
to the Rex, viz. the selection of the Vestal 
virgins and the Flamines, and the superintend¬ 
ence of these, who were in his (Marquardt, 

p. 240), The Vestals had the care of the sacred 
nre, the symbol of the unity of the State, while 
the Flamines were sacrificing prie.sts attached to 
particular worships; thus it is now generally 
admitted that the State in this early form repre¬ 
sents the discipline of the earliest lloman house¬ 
hold, the Rex taking the place of the paterfamilm.^^ 
the Vestals of the daughters of the family, and the 
Flamines of the .sons, h'urther, in accordance wdth 
a Roman practice wdiich also had its origin in 
the life of the family, the Rex was assisted by 
competent counsellors in all matters relating 
to religious law or custom : one collegium, the 
Pontifices (five in number, according to tradition), 
was sj)ecially concerned with the administrative 
details of the jus sacrum, and another, the Augures, 
with the science of omen.s, now apparently begin¬ 
ning to be <Ieveloped out of the crude superstitions 
of an original peasantry. In matters relating to 
alliances, truces, declaration of war, etc., in which 
the relation of the State with other peoples was 
concerned, the Rex was assisted al.so by a collegium 
of Fetiales. Lastly, there were certain associations 
whose activity was confined to particular occa.sions: 
the Luperci, of whom we hear only at the Luper- 
calia ; the Salii, or dancing priests of Mars (active 
only in March and October); the Fratres Arvales, 
whose grove was at the fifth milestone, i.t. the 
boundary of the original ager llomanus on the I 
road to Ostia, and wdio were concerned chielly 
with the lustration of the crops in May; and 
the Sodales Titii, of whom nothing is known 
but their name. Cf. art. Priest, Prie.sthood 
(Roman). 

ii. Deities. —The numina with whom the State 
had to do—the divine inhabitants, so to speak, 
of the city and its territory—were known, in later 
times at least, as di indigetes, and were thus tlis- 
tinguished from the di novcn.siles (or noverusides), 
i.e. new inhabitants, in a manner analogous to the 
familiar distinction between patricii and plebeii 


but 


(Wiasovva^, p. 18 ). Wissowa has elaborated a list 
of these on the evidence of the Fasti and of the 
names and functions of the priesthoods; and this 
list ma}' be accepted, if w'e bear in mind the 
characteristic ideas of the Romans about their 
deities, a.s already explained; such a caution is 
here necessary because this writer is apt to regard 
all Roman deities as clearly conceived in too 
polytheistic a sense. 

Anna Perenua . . . • 

Carnienta (Flamen Carmen- 
talis) 

Carna. 

Ceres (?) (Flamen Oerealis) 

Consus . 

Diva Anfferona . 

Falacer (Flamen Falacer) . 

Faunus(i’) (Fupeici) 

Flora (Flamen Floralis) . 

Fons. 

Fiirrina (f'lamen Furrinalis) . 

Janus (Rex sacrorum) 

Ju}uter(Flamen Dialis,Fetiales, 

Augures) 


M&rch 16 (not in Fasti, 
known from Ov id). 
Carmentalia, Jan. 11, 15. 

June 1. 

Cerealia, April 19. 

Consnalia, Aug. 21 and Dec. 16. 
Divalia, Dec. 21. 


Larenta .... 
[..art-8 ..... 
Ecmurcs .... 
Liber ..... 
Mars (Flamen Martialis, Salii) 


Mater MatQta . . . 

Neptunua .... 

Ops. 

Pales, Palatua (Flamen Palatu 
elis) .... 
Pomona (Flamen Pomona! is) 
Portunus (F'lamen I'ortunalis) 
(^niriniis (Flamen Quirinalis) 
kobi^iis .... 
Saturnus .... 
Tollu.-tCO .... 
Termijius .... 
Vejovis .... 
Vesta (Virgines Vestales). 
Volcanus (Flamen Volcanalis) . 
Volturnus (F'lamen Volturnahs) 


Luperoalia, Feb. 16. 

(Not in F'asti). 

Fontinalia, Oct. 13. 

Furrinalia, July 26. 

Agonium, Jaii. 9. 

All Ides : Vinalia, April 23 and 
Aug. 19, Meditnnulia, Oct 
11 . Poplifuguim, July 6, 
Dec. 23. 

I^reiItalia, Dec. 23. 

Compitalia (movable festival). 

Lemiiria, May 9, 11, 13. 

Liberalia, March 17. 

Etpiirria, F'eb. 27 atid March 14 
March 1. Agonium Martiale, 
March 17. <.,>uiii(|uutru8, 

March 19. Tululiistnum, 

March 23 (and May 23?). 
Oclober-horse, Oct. 15. Ar- 
miluHtrium, Oct. 19. Am 
barvalia (movable festival). 

Matralia, June 11. 

Nepturialia, July 23. 

0})icoii8ivia, Aug. 

Dec. 19. 

Parilia, April 21. 

Portunalia, Aug. 17. 

Quinnalia, Feb, 17. 

Robigalia, April 26. 

Saturnalia, Deo. 17. 

F'ordioidia, April 15. 

Terminalia, Feb. 23. 

Agonium, May 21. 

VesUalia, June !». 

Volcanalia, Aug. 2,3. 

Volturnalia, Aug. 27. 


Opalia, 


This table is most useful in enabling us to see at 
a glance, in conjunction with the order in rank of 
the priesthoods, the worshifis which were most 
prominent in the Rome of this period. The Rex, 
It will be remembered, was at tlie head of these; 
then came the Flamen Dial is, the Martial is, and 
the Quirinalis, and lastly the Vestals. Now we 
find that the Rex sacrificed to Janus on Jan. 9 ; he 
w'as also, no doubt, concerned in other rites— e.a., 
at the Rcgifugium on Feb. 24 (see Fowler, p. 327) 
and in tho.se of the Vestals which afterwards fell to 
the rontilices ; but this is the only one of which we 
have certain evidence. The Flaiiien Dialis wa.s the 
special jiriestof -Jupiter, and sacrificed theo?;w idulis 
on all Ides to the god ; on many other occasions 
~e.g., at the Vinalia botli in Ai)ril and in August, 
and at the Lupercalia—he wa.s present; in the latter 
case he may, how ever, have taken the place of the 
Rex after the abolition of the kingship. The 
Ilanien Martialis and the Quirinalis w'ere oLviou.sly 
connected specially witli the cults of Mais and 
Quirinus, though we are in need of more explicit 
evidence; it is probable that the Martialis took 
part in the rite of the ‘ October-horse ’ (Oct. 15) and 
in the Arnbarvalia in May, and of the Quirinalis 
w'e know' that he officiated at the Robigalia and 
the Consnalia (for details see Marmiardt, p. 332 fl'.). 
Tlie Ve.stals were, of course, chiefly occupied with 
the cult of Vesta, thougli in Republican times they 
seem to have taken part in many other ceremonies 
(cf. Marquardt, p. 336If.). 
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The most prominent deities, then, were Janus, 
Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, and Vesta. These form 
the core, so to speak, of the Koman ideas of the 
supernatural in relation to the State ; others which 
we liiid in Wissowa’s table will grow faint and lose 
vitality— e.g., those to which the b'lamines minores 
were attached—or will take a dillerent shape under 
foreign influences ; but these five, or four, if we 
take Mars and Quirinus as two aspects of the same 
deity, the one belonging to the Palatine, the other 
to the Quirinal city, remained at all times leading 
Koman religious conceptions, and must now be 
briefly considered as the characteristic deities of 
this period. 

1. Janus and Vesta.—These two may be taken 
together, for in Koman ritual they were the first 
and the last deities in all invocations, public and 
private (Marquardt, p. 25 and notes). There is no 
conjugal relation between them (that, as we have 
seen, is foreign to Koman ideas), but they had 
beyond doubt a common origin, which leit its 
traces on their cult to the last. Originally they 
were the numina residing in the doorway and the 
hearth of the liouse, i.e. they symbolize (if the 
w’ord (;an be safely used) the sacred eiitiance to 
the house and its sacred inmost recess, wlu-re the 
sacred fire was. As the house and the family 
were the foundation of Koman civilization, so 
were Janus and Vesta tlie foun.lition of Komta 
worship. The temple of Janus, famous in later 
times, was in reality no temple at all : it was 
a gateway, with the sacred associations of all 
entrances; it was under the special care of the 
king, as the doorway of the house had been in 
the care of the paterfamilias, so that no evil thing, 
natural or supernatural, might pass through it 
into the house. This position of Janus in the 
house and in the State may safely be taken as 
the origin of all the practices in whicii he appears 
as a god of beginnings : he was the oldest god, 
deoi'um dens, the beginner of all things and of all 
acts ; he is an object of worship at the beginning 
of the year, the month, and the day ; but all this 
arose out of the characteristic Koman association 
of a numen with the doorway of the house and 
the gate of the city (see Wissowa^, p. 1U311*. ; art. 
‘Janus,’ in Koscher ; Fowler, p. 28211'.). 

2 . Jupiter.—In contrast witii Janus and Vesta, 
who represented the sacred character of the house, 
Jupiter {Diovis pater, from root div, ‘shining’) 
was the great numen of the open heaven under 
which the Italian, then as now, spent the greater 

art of his time. He was the numen of that 
eaven at all times and under all aspects, whether by 
night or by day, in clear weather or in storm and 
rain. In the Salian hymn, one of the two oldest 
fragments of Roman invocation that we possess 
(Macrob. Sat. I. xv. 14), he is addressed as Lucetius, 
the deity of light; the Ides, when the moon was full, 
were sacred to him ; when rain was sorely needed, 
his aid was sought under the name Eliciu.s, by a 
peculiar ritual (Fowler, p. 232); as Jupiter Fulgur 
or Summanus he was the power who sent the 
lightning by day or night, and all places struck 
by lightning were sacred to him ; the festivals of 
the vintage (Vinalia and Meditrinalia), which 
specially needed the aid of the sun and the light, 
were dedicated to him, and his Flamen was on all 
such occasions the priest employed. This con¬ 
ception of the deity was not only Koman, but 
common to all the Italian peoples who were of 
the same stock; and everywhere we find him 
worshipped on the summits of hills, where nothing 
intervened between the heaven and the earth, and 
w’here all the phenomena of the heavens could be 
conveniently observed. 

In Rome the oldest cult of Jupiter was on the 
Capitoline hill, and on the southern summit, where 


t became overshadow'ed in the next ) )d by th 
great temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Mi ' va. Th 
was the cult of Ju])iter Feretrius, alren h mention 
in another connexion. I’he tinj'^ tci i^Je (only > 
feet wide, Dion. Hal. ii. 34) contai icd no im e 
of the god, but it has been thought that he as 
supposed to reside in a stone [siUx) which may -ve 
been believed to be a thunderbolt (but see RS 
ii. [1912] 49 f.); this stone the Fetiales tool vith 
them on their oflicial journey' ; and the o n by 
which treaties, etc., were ra ilied by tin i was 
said to be ‘ per lovcm (lapideiu).’ Here we get an 
early glimpse of tliat moral aspect of Jupiter w hich 
was retained in one way or anutlier throughout 
Koman history; as l)i}is fidius (Fowder, p. 138), 
and perhaps also under tlie clearly Greek name 
Hercules, he was the fleity iu w hose name oaths 
were taken (‘mediusfidivis,’ ‘ mehercule’) ; his 
Flamen } resided at the old Koman marriage 
ceremony d the covfarreatio, where he seems to 
have been regarded as a kind of witness of the 
solemn c<>.'tract entered into(\Vissowa*, p. 118); and 
on the A'oan hill his cult, though overshadowed 
like thst /f the Capitol by the later innovations 
of the 1 .^npiFmian dynasty, was doubtless from the 
beginning of Rome’s relations with other Latin 
cities the centre-point of the religious nsptict of the 
Latin league. (For the many forms of the Jupitcr- 
cult, of which only the prominent features in the 
earliest period can be here described, see the 
exhaustive article by Aust in Koscher, condensed 
in Wissowa^, p. 11311.) 

A w'ord must here be said about Juno, who does 
not seem at all times to have been closely associ¬ 
ated with Jupiter, certainly not as his wife, until 
Greek anthropomorphic conceptions gained ground 
at Rome. That she, too, represented the light 
seems probable from tbe name (Juno=*/ovmo, also 
from root div) ; but at some early time she became 
specially associated with the moon, as is shown 
by the formula used by the Pontifex in announc¬ 
ing the date of the Nones as soon as the new moon 
has appeared—‘dies te quinque (or septem) calo, 
Juno Covella’ (Varro, de Lina. Lat. vi. 27). Either 
from the supposed ett’ects oi the moon on women 
or from some other cause at which we can only 
guess, Juno was at all times peculiarly the numen 
of the female sex: Juno Lucina was invoked 
at the moment of childbirth (as, e.g., in Virgil, 
Eel. iv. 10), and the genius of a woman was called 
her Juno. 

3 . Mars and Quirinus.—Mars is the specially 
characteristic deity of the early Roman State, 
and was intertwined with the foundation legend 
of the city : it w as the wolf of Mars that sucKled 
the twins Romulus and Remus. Why this w'os 
is on the whole clear, though the etymology of 
his name and the original conception whicn it 
indicated are (juite uncertain, and we only know 
that, like Jupiter, he was worshipped by all the 
peoples of Latin and Sabellian stock. Agriculture 
and war were the tw'o chief occupations of the 
early Romans, and it is precisely these with which 
the Mars cult is most closely connected, as a careful 
examination of the F'asti plainly shows. These 
two occupations, it shoulii be noted, are also 
closely related to each other on their religious 
side; during the same period of the year, from 
March to October, the State was specially liable 
to the attacks of enemies—not only the human 
ones who attacked the Koman people and the 
crops and herds wliich sustained it, but also the 
divine enemies who might dam/ige the growing 
or the harvested crops, and miglit also worn havoc 
on the human poj)ulation by disease or hindered 
fertility. It was in this perio<l, March to October, 
and especially in these tw o months themselves, the 
first of which (also the first of the year) bears the 
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name of Mars, that the cult of this deity was most 
prominent. 

In March the dancin^j: warrior-priests of Mars, 
the Salii, whose antiq\iity as a colle<jinm is proved 
by tlie fact tliat they must be of patrician descent, 
dressc'd in the costiiine of the old Italian warrior, 
perforni(?d a series of processional damtes, clasliinj^ 
their shields and spears as if to avert some evil 
infhicnce, and singing the soims of which a frag¬ 
ment has come down to ns (J. W(»rdsworth, Frtnj- 
tnenfii and Spccinifju^ of Early Latin, Oxford, 1874, 
]). 'Idle table given above shows that the 

Jst, the 14th (originally piobably the 15th, as no 
other festival was on a day of even number), and 
the 17th were also great (lays in biscuit, though 
we are more or less in tin* dark as to the rites 
performed ; but on the 2 .drd, tlie Tubilustriiim, 
the tnbfp, used in war seem to have been made 
ready for the war season by the religious pro 
cess of Instralio] and it may be that the horses 
of the cavalry weie treated in the .same way at 
the Equirria on the Mth. At tlie Ambarvalia in 
May, where Mars was eventually ousted by Ceres 
or Dea I)ia, the Fratres Arvales went in procession 
for the lustration of the ager Jiainanus, and the 
hymn they sang, so far as we can judge from what 
we possess of it (Marquardt, p. 457 ; Ilenzen, p. 26), 
had a direct reference to Mars as the nunien (;aj)- 
able of averting noxious influences. This is con¬ 
firmed by the prayer of the Roman farmer preserved 
in Cato {dn Agricnltn?'a, 141), which b(?gin.s, ‘Father 
Mars, I pray thee to be willing and jiropitious to 
me, my household, and my slaves,’and prays him to 
avert all evil from crops and herds, and to bring 
the farmer's labour to a successful issue. From 
May to Octobm- we lose sight of Mars ; but at the i 
end of the agricultural and military season we find | 
him again iirominent. On October 15, which 
probably corresponded with the Ecpiirria of 
March 14 (or 15), a horse was sacrificed with very 
curious ritual in the Campus Martins ; in tiiis 
rite we may perhaps see a survival of an old 
harvest custom, which took a new shape and 
meaning as the State grew accustomed to war, 
just as Mars himself, originally perhaps the pro¬ 
tector of man, herds, and (tojih alike, oei^ame the 
deity of war-horses and warriors (Fowler, p. 24ff). 
The Mars-season was completed on Oct. 19 by 
the festival (railed Armilustrium, at which the 
Salii again appeared with their arrna and ancilia 
(sacnal shield.s), which were then subjected to 

ensuing March. 

. conn(^cted with 

Mars will sufhee to show that the leading idea.s 
in it are, as we said, agriculture and warfare; it 
is needh'ss to distinguish the two more precisely, 
for we cannot sejiarate the Roman warrior froin 
the Roman husbandman, or the warlike aspect of 
his deity from his universal care for Ids jieople. 
(For impe detail see Roscher’s art. in his Lexlkon ] 
art. ‘ Salii, in Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities', 
Fowler, pp. 1-65 and 241 ff. with reff. there given.) 

Of Quirinus all that need be .said here is that it 
is probable that this veryob.scure deity was a form 
of Mars helonging to the community settled on the 
hill that still bears his name; he seiuns to have 
had the same two chat act eristics as the Palatine 
deity, though these are difficult to trace with any 
certainty (see WissowaS p. 153). The most con¬ 
vincing evidence for the essential identity of the 
two lies in the fact that there were twelve Salii 
Collini, i.e, of the Quirinal hill, concerned in the 
w'orship of Quirinus, answering to the twelve Salii 
Palatini of the Mars-cult (Liv. v. 52). 

iii. Cult of tub DKAD.~T\\q Romans do not 
seem to have had, in early times at least, any idea 
of an under world tenanted by deities ; Orcus and 
Dis Pater are not conceptions of home growth, and 


lustratin and put away until the en 
'I’llis short sketch of the ritual co 


Vejovis, in spite of Wissowa’s reasoning (p. 237), ip 
far too obscure to be reckoned in such a category. 
Nor is this surprising : the deities of the Romans 
have aUvays a direct relation to the life of the 
people, and in fact, as has already been said, exist 
only so far as they were suppo.sed to have some 
direct inlluence for good or evil upon the activity 
of that life. A.s death brought with it an end of 
that activity, and the dead man was free from all 
responsibility for it, subject to no sentence of 
punishment or reward, there w'as no call u])on the 
imagination of the Romans (which w'as never 
strong or inventive) to create an under W'orld like 
that of the (1 reeks, and the splendid picture of 
such a world whi(*li we lind in the sixth yEneid is 
w'holly the result of Hellenic fancy. 

Rut the Fasti sujqily us with certain evidence 
that the dead, when duly buried with the jtroper 
rites, w'ere the object of an organized cult. In 
February, the last month of the year, and one 
.specially appropriated to wdiat we may call, for 
want of a better word, purification, nine days were 
set ajiart for this cult {dies parentales), or which 
the last, the 21 st, appears as a State festival, the 
Feralia. Whether the dead were cremated or 
buri('d (both customs existed in this ptuiod, as we 
know^ from the XII Tables, 10) w'as indifl’erent; 
in either case the dead man was believed in some 
sense to live on, to have entered into that world 
of spirits which contained all the Roman deities, 
and thus the dead came to be di parente.s or di 
wanes, the latter word being explained by the 
Romans themselves as meaning ‘ the good.*^ On 
the.se days in February the rites of burial were, a.s 
it were, renewed, to make sure that the relation 
betwoen the living and the dead should be a happy 
and w’holesome one. 'I’he dead had long been 
buried in the family tomb in the city of the dead 
outside the city of the living, had been w'ell cared 
for since their departure, and w'ere still members 
of the family. I hey had their jura [jus nuiniuw) 
under the supervision of the Rr^x ami later of the 
Rontilices ; experience has taught the citizen that 
the State must rijgulate his conduct towards the 
di 7nane.s ior the benedit of both parties. In May 
" ^ parently 

1 th, and 

, -, , - . (if the word 

may he here u.sed) of the Lem urea or Larvae, the 
gho.sts of ancestors w ho had died away from home 
in war or otherwise, and had not been buried w’ith 
due rites; these were probably suiiposed to be aiit 
to letuin to the hoii.se which they once tenanted, 
and had to be got rid of again by .special cere¬ 
monies, of which Oviil ha.s given us a specimen in 
his Fasti (V. 432). The.se days of tlie Lemuria are 
marked ‘ nofasti ’ in the calendar, while the dies 
parentales of February an^—some of them at least— 

‘C. [coniitiahs), and the Feralia is ‘ F.P.’; hence it 
has been inferred with ju.stice that the Lemuria 
was the older fe.stival, representing a conception of 
the dead as hostile to the living, which is not (con¬ 
sistent with the organized life of a city-State, 
where the niajority of human beings would die at 
home and in peace. 'I’liis view (F'ow ler, pp. lo 7 , 308) 
may account for the fact tliat of the Lemuria we 
hear hardly anything but what Ovid tells us in the 
passage just quoted, and even that belongs rather 
to the private life of the household than to the 71^.9 
sacrum of the city. It would seem that the cheer- 
ful character of .service of the dead whiidi we Hnd 
in F'cbruary had entirely taken the place of the 
older and ruder rites. (For other indications in 
the calendar of the cult of tlie dead see VVi.s 8 owa^ 
p. 2.36; and, for the whole subject, Marquardt, n! 

310H’.; Aust, p. 225 If.; and De Marchi, II Culto 
privato, p. 180 ff. ; cf. art. ANCESTOR- WORSHIP 
[Roman].) 


ut nitinc.s lur tlie oenenc or ootii parties, 
too, another month of puriliiaition and app 
of ill oim n, we lind three day.s, the 9 th, 11 
13th, styled Lemuria, i.e, ‘ le.stivals’ (if tli 
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iv. Holy places. —All places in the city and its 
ager which, for want of a more exact word, we 
should term ‘ holy ’ were of two kinds, according 
as they were or were not authorized by the State ; 
if they had been, in accordance with the directions 
of Hex and Senate, subjected to the process of 
dedicatio and consecration i.e. devotion to a deity 
by the Pontilices, they were loca sacra. If, on the 
other hand, they were objects of fear or rever¬ 
ence from their own nature only, and as a con¬ 
sequence of the common f(;eling of the ^ople or 
any part of it, they were loca religiosa. The best 
authority for this distinction is A^lius Gallus, 
a^. Festus, p. 424 (ed. Lindsay); ‘ Gallus A^dius 
ait sacrum esse quodcunciue more et instituto 
civitatis consecratuin sit, sive aedis sive ara siye 
locus sive i^ecunia sive quid aliiid, quod dis 
dedicatum atone consecratuin sit; quod autein 
privati suie religionis causa aliquid earurn reriim 
deo dedicent, id pontihces Romanos non existi- 
mare sacrum.’ We may thus infer that before 
the completion of the city-Statc and its organi¬ 
zation, and probably for some time afterwaids, 
the spots supjjosed to be inliabited by nutnina 
were loca rchgiosay and this is borne out by the 
fact that places such as those whiidi had been 
struck by lightning, the Lacus (Jurtius in the 
Forurn, and others to whic-h fxqmlar superstition 
attached ill omen, were loca religiosa. The term, 
therefore, though often applied to objects simply 
because they had not undergone the rites necessary 
to make them sacra {e.g.y tombs, sacellaj etc.), seems 
to take us back to a time wlien the civilizing and 
reassuring influence of the State had no* yet fully 
done its work in bringing the divine inhabitants 
of the city into happier relations with the human 
population. But, wlien once a deity had been suc¬ 
cessfully settled in a particular spot, with cere¬ 
monies about the efficacy of which no one could 
have any doubt, since they were authorized and 
carried out by tlic State authorities, there was no 
further cause for any vague apprehensions about 
his attitude to the jicople ; if duly pronitiated, and 
especially on the anniversary of the dedication of 
the spot, he would be retained as a member of the 
community, unless, indeed, some enemy could per¬ 
suade him to desert it {cvocare) ; and liis attitude 
should be benclii'cnt. All places in which deities 
were thus settled were designated by the word 
sacer. 

Strictly speaking, it was the ground they occu¬ 
pied that was thus styled ; and it was matter of no 
moment what might be erected on it. When a 
temple or altar liad been destroyed, the ground 
still remained sacer. The general word for such a 
place, without any special reference to what was 
erected there, was ; the simjilest kind of 

erection was a saccUuiUn i.c., as Trebatius delined 
it (Gell. VII. xii. 5), ‘ locus parvus deo sacratus cum 
ara,’ and without a roof (Festus, p. 422) ; there 
were many of these in tlie city, even in the time 
of Augustus. But the holy ])lace might be a grove 
or an opening within it {luens), a cave like the 
Lupercal, a licarth like that of Vesta, or an arch¬ 
way, as that of Janus. All these were loca sacra 
if they had been duly dedicated and consecrated. 
The oldest example, so far as we know, of a house 
erected for the dwelling of a deity is the Mdm 
Vestse, which was round, like the earliest form of 
Italian house {A Companion to Latin Stndies^n ^d. 
J. E. Sandys, Cambridge, 1913, p. 217); this was 
dedicated to the deity and consecrated, but wanted 
the inauguratio of the augurs, which was necessary 
for a templuin. This won! was anplied to a building 
erected on a locus sacer^ which had been not only 
dedicated and consecrated, but also inaugurated ac- 
tMOrding to the technical system of which the augurs 
tlvr aaorets, and of which we have but little 


definite knowledge. When a building with its site 
luid been dedicated by the State, consecrated by the 
Fontitices, and inaugurated by the augurs, it was 
not only the dwelling of the deity, but was in all 
respects of good omen, and might even be used for 
what we should call secular purposes— e.g., for the 
assembling of the Senate. A ciocunient, in later 
times at least, in the form of an inscription, was 
drawn up by the Fontitices, recordirm the dedica¬ 
tion, the amount of consecii/,fid J'^na, the rites to 
be performed, and other [)oints ; tliis was the 
lex dedicationis or lex tcmpli. (See Marquardt, 
p. 27011'.; and, for the whole subji'ct of loca sacra^ 
tb. p. 14511', ; Wissowa-, p. 467 11'. ; ,\ust, p. 209 11.) 

As tlie collegium of augurs was certainly in 
existence in this tirst period of tlie Roman religion, 
it is jio.ssible that a f<*,w templar in the [uoper 
sense of that word, may have come into being 
before the end of it. But, if we <mce more interro¬ 
gate the h'asli, w’e shall find that the oldest fes¬ 
tivals (see above, p. 822), with hardly an exception, 
are connected witil places that had not been sub¬ 
jected to luaiiguratiun tli mgh they were/om .v«c77t. 
The Robigalia, for example, w as held at a grove, the 
Vestaha a t the /Edes Vestie, the Lucaria at a grove, 
tlm Gonsiialia at an umlerground ara, the Upicon- 
sivia in the Regia, as also the Agonia of Jan. 9, 
the Opalia at an altar in the Forum, the h'eralia 
at burial places, the Lupcrcalia at the Lupercal, 
and the Regifugium in the Comitium (see Fowler 
umler head of these festivals). The evidence .seems 
convincing that, when the Fasti were drawn up, 
there weie no templa technically so called. Where, 
as at the Quirinalia, we hear of a saiu'ilice at a spot 
where a tern plum is known to have existed in later 
times (Fowler, p. .322), w'e are not justified in in¬ 
ferring that it took place originally in such a 
building; there, as in other cases (Aust, de 
Aulibus sacris Popnli Romani^ Marburg, 1889, p. 
33), the temple was without doubt preceded by a 
saccllmn. 

V. Ritual of wonsuip. ~T\\q basis of the 
Roman’s ritualistic dealing with his deities con¬ 
sisted in sacrifice and prayer, the two being, so 
far as we know, invariably combined. On im¬ 
portant occasions, and for j)articular reasons, these 
w^ere performed in the course of a procession or 
circuit roumi some object—land, city, army, or 
instruments, such as arms and trumpets—or, again, 
the wliole Roman }jeople, if supjiosed to be in need 
of ‘ purification ’ from some e\il influence; in this 
extended form I he ritual was called lustratio ; and 
this ceremonial was jierhaps the most character¬ 
istic, not only of the Roman, but of all ancient 
Italian forms of w orshif). 

ISacrihce {sacrijicium)^ as the word itself im¬ 
plies, was an act of making over to the deity some 
property more or less valuable, the meaning of 
sacern as has already been explained, being ‘ that 
which belongs to a deity.’ The nature of the 
sacrificium, as Marquardt puts it (p. 169), depended 
partly on the functions of the deity, partly on the 
object to be attained by the worshipper. The 
Roman husbandman ollered the lirstfruits of all 
his crops to the numina who were concerned with 
their welfare (Wissow’a*, p. 409), and this practice 
survived in the State in various forms ; e.g.. the 
Vestals plucked the first ears of corn in May for 
the purpose of making sacred cakes, and the 
Flamen Dialis did the same with the grape crop in 
August, with prayer for the safety of the whole 
vintage (Fowler, p. 204). Unblooiiy sacrifices of a 
similar kind also survived, not only in the daily 
private worship of the family and at the resting- 
places of the dead, but in the ritual of the festivals 
which descended directly from an earlier pastoral 
and agricultural life ; e.g.. at the Farilia in April 
we hear of baskets of millet, cakes of the same. 
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pails of milk, etc. (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 743 11*); and at 
the Vestalia in June the Vestals oliered sacred 
cakes made, in anti^^ue fashion, of the ears which 
they had plucked in May [ynola salsa). But tlie 
evidence of tlie Fasti shows that we cannot 
back to a time when animal-sacrilices were not 
also in use; and this is in entire accordance with 
the nature of Italian husbandry, which was 
always more occupied with the rearing of cattle 
than with the raising of crops. The wealth of the 
ancient Roman farmer consisted chiefly of cattle, 
and in State festivals we are not surprised to find 
that animal-sacrifices formed the staple of the 
worship. The animals most commonly sacrificed 
were oxen, sheep, and pigs ; but the pig, as the 
cheaper and less honouralde animal, was rarely 
used except in conjunction with the other two, or 
as a piacular sacrifice—a term to be explained 
below. The technical word for the slain animal, 
if ox, bull, or cow, was victima ; if any kind of 
sheep, hostia. Male victims were em})loyed in the 
worship of male deities and female viidims in the 
worship of female deities, in later times at least; 
but, in view of the uncertainty of .sex in the 
most ancient deities, it may he doubted whether 
this held good in our first period. But, so far as 
our information about the ritual of the earliest 
festivals reaches, we know that a ram was the sacri¬ 
fice to Janus, a heifer to Jupiter (this was Jupiter 
Feretrius [Festus, p. 204]), and at the Fordicidia, 
presumably to Tellus, a pregnant cow ; to Mars in 
the lustratio agri, presently to be described, ox, 
sheep, and pig. Of ancient usage also was the 
saci ilico of a dog at the Ilobigalia in April, and of 
a horse to Mars, as has already been mentioned, 
on Oct. 15. Of human sacrilice in the usual sense 
of the term there is no trace ; but it might 
happen that in a season of great })eril or pestilence 
the children born between March 1 and May 1 
were made over to the god {vei^ sacrum), and, when 
they had grown up, were driven out of the Roman 
territory (Festus, p. 519 ; Liv. xxii. 10, xxxiii. 44). 

The sacrificial ritual of the altar was extremely 
elaborate in later times, and it is impossible to say 
how much of it was in use at the time of which we 
are now treating; it may best be studied in Mar- 
quardt, p. ISO fl*. Ail that need be .said here is that 
the victim, which must be unblemished, was slain 
by the a.ssi.stants of the priest, after its head had 
been sprinkled with fragments of the mola salsa, 
or sacred cake {immolatw), and with wine ; that in 
all ordinary sacrifices its internal organs were 
carefully examined, and, if of good omen, were 
placed upon tlie altar, while the rest of the animal 
was eaten. We can have little doubt that the 
examination of the liver, etc., formed a part of the 
ceremonial in the earliest period, since the object 
was to determine whether the deity wouhl be 
satisfied with the condition of the animal offered 
him, and especially with those vital parts which 
were to be his share; but the extraordinary 
development of the minutiae of this practice be¬ 
longs to a later time. At what precise point in 
the ceremony the prayer was said does not seem to 
be known ; but it was probably during the laying 
of the exta on the altar. The priest or other 
person who uttered it had his head covered, to 
shut out all evil influences or omens from his eyes, 
while a tibxccu played the tibia in order to secure 
the same result for the ears ; all bystanders main¬ 
tained a .strict silence (Marquardt, p. 175 ff.). As 
is seen below, the prayer was the expression of a 
de.sire, if not a claim, on the part of the sacrificers, 
that the deity would consider favourably such 
wishes and interests of theirs as were within the 
range of his activity, either by averting evil or by 
doing positive lienefit. To obtain the desired 
result, every detail, both of sacrifice and of prayer, 


had to be gone through correctly; and a slip in 
either or any accidental hindrance, such as the 
stopping of the minsic of the flute-player, made it 
neces.sary to begin the whole ritual over again, and 
to otter a joiacw/am, or apologetic sacrifice. In this 
case the victim was usually a pic, and there was 
no necessity to examine its entrails ; it weu4 oflered 
whole or consumed by the priests (Marquardt, pp. 
179, 185). On great occasions such a piaculuin 
was ottered on the day before the festival, in order 
once for all to expiate any omis.sion that might 
happen ; but it is possible tliat this was one of the 
later developments of the jus divinum (the victim 
in this case was a porous prcecidaneus [Cell. iv. 
vi. 7J.) Undoubtealy, however, it was in the 
first period of religious organization within the 
State that this extraordinary precision in cere¬ 
monial detail had its beginning. It was itself the 
result of that peculiarly Roman conception of the 
supernatural which has already been touched upon. 
It was the outward expre.ssion of that vague fear 
of the unknown which we must attribute to the 
early Roman : he did not know his deities inti¬ 
mately, did not of himself know how to approach 
them with confidence, and might at any moment, 
for all he knew, be doing or saying things which 
would put them in evil mood towards him. It was 
ju.st here that the State came to the rescue ; and 
the unbounded confidence of the early Roman in 
his State authorities, both civil and religious, hi.s 
habit of unnuestioning obedience to them, ami his 
sense of obligation or duty, in both private and 
mblic life, are largely, perhaps mainly, due to hi.s 
eeling of helplessness as an individual in his 
relation with the unsetm world. We shall have 
to trace later the decay of this conhdonce and 
sense of duty (pietas), as the Roman mind became 
subjected to new influences, and as the extreme 
formiilarization of the old cults gradually de¬ 
stroyed all their life and meaning. But in these 
early .stages of the Roman State the rtdigious dis¬ 
cipline of minute ritual unquestionably bad certain 
good and useful results (see Fowler, p. .344 ff.). 

Before we leave the subject of ritual, it may be aa 
well to illustrate it, in the most highly developed 
form which it took in this j)eriod, from the cere¬ 
mony of lustratio, in which .sacrifice, prayer, and 
procession were combined. The most remarkable 
record which we have of such a ceremony is not 
indeed Roman, but belongs to the Umbrian town 
of Iguvium ; it is an inscription of great length, 
containing a mass of detail for the instruction of 
the priests taking part in the lustratio of a sacred 
hill (ocrw/.ymj); it is in the Umbrian dialect, and 
ditticult of interpretation, but it entirely confirms 
all we know of this religious process from Roman 
sources (Bucheler, Umbrica, 1883). The object of 
this process of lustratio, as explained by Wi.s.sowa 
(p. 390), was twofold ; (1) to purify the object round 
which the procession went from all evil that might 
be lurking there, and so to obtain the goodwill 
[pax) of the deities concerned with it (‘ pacem deum 
expo.scere’); (2) to protect it, by the aid of the 
god thus obtained, from all hostile influences, 
the circuit taken being a boundary within which 
no evil could come if the victims before their 
slaughter were driven round it according to the 
prescribed traditional order. This explanation 
may taken as representing the Roman idea of 
historical times, ana it is not necessary here to try 
to penetrate behind it into the notions of primi¬ 
tive man ; but it may be remarked that one at 
least of the lustrations of the old Roman calendar, 
that of the Palatine hill by the Luperci on Feb! 

15, presents very peculiar features, which cannot 
altogether be explained in this way (see Fowler, 
p. 310 IF.), and also that the boundary line of city 
or ager, being carefully followed each year on 
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these occasions, was thus kept accurately in remem¬ 
brance. 

But the typical lustratio of which we know the 
details is that of the Ambarvalia in May, itself 
developed beyond doubt from the lustratio of the 
farm by the Roman husbandman, of which the 
detail has been preserved to us in Cato’s treatise 
on agriculture. We have to follow Cato, apply¬ 
ing his account to the developed festival oi the 
city; but we have sufficient evidence that the 
latter was conducted on the same lines (Cato, de 
Agricult urny 141). The procession of victims, bull, 
sheep, and pig—the most valuable property of the 
Homan—passed all round the fields just as the 
crops were ripening, and therefore most liable to 
injury from storm or disease. Three times they 
went round the land ; at the end of the third round 
they were sacrificed, and a solemn prayer was 
recited, which, according to Cato’s formula, ran 
thus (we must suppose that the Fratres Arvales, 
who were the priests presiding at the Ambarvalia, 
used a similar formula, on an extended scale, for 
the State land): 

‘ Father Mars, I pray and beseech thee to be willing and 
propitious to tne, my household, and niy slaves ; for the which 
object I have caused those vic tims to be driven roiifi<l my farm 
and land. I pray thee, keep, avert, and turn from us all 
disease, seen or unseen, all desolation, ruin, damage;, and un¬ 
seasonable influence ; I pray thee, give increase to the fruits, 
tlie corr>, the vines, and the plantations, and bring them to 
a prosperous issue. Keep also in safetv the shepherds and 
their flocks, and give good health and vigour to me, my house, 
and household. To this end it is, as I have said—namely, for 
the puriflc-ation and making due lustration of my farm, my land 
cultivated and uncultivated—that I pray thee to bless this 
threefold sacrifice.’ 

At all these religious ceremonies the sacrificing 
priest, and all magistrates who had the right of 
sacrificing (in this period the Rex only), wore a 
peculiar dress. The most regular and character¬ 
istic one was the purple-hordered robe called toga 
•orcetextay which was also worn by children, both 
boys and girls, up to the age of puberty, probably 
because they ba<f originally taken part as acolytes 
{camilliy cainillce) in the sacrilices of the family 
(see Fowler, in Clli x. [1896] 317 11'.). But the most 
ancient priests, who were attached to particular 
cults, and whose sacrificial functions were con¬ 
tinuous throughout the year, had special insignia 
of their own, which they wore at all times to 
distinguish them, and so to avoid tlie many causes 
of pollution with which they might accidentally 
meet. The Flainines had an apeXy or leathern cap, 
in which was fixed an olive twig with a wisp of 
white wool (Serv. ad ii, 683), and their wives 
(Jlaminicte) a tutxduSy or raised head-dress, bound 
with a purple fillet. I’he Vestals wore a white 
robe, and, when sacrificing, a thick white veil 
with purple stripe (see, for this sujffibulumy J. H. 
Middleton, Avcicnt Roxne in 1885, London, 1885, 
p. 199). The Salii, when performing their dances, 
etc., wore a primitive military dress, the trabea 
and tunica picta ; the Lu})erci ran round the 
Palatine hill at the Lu])ercalia, girt with skins, 
probably tliose of the victims (Marquardt, p. 444, 
note 3) ; the Fratres Arvales were conspicuous 
by a crown of corn-ears made fast with white 
fillets (Cell. VII. vii. 8). 

From what has been said in this sketch of the 
Roman religion in its earliest form as a concern 
of the State, the following characteristic points 
should have become conspicuous. 

1. The Roman believed himself to live in the 
midst of a population of spiritual beings (numina), 
whose attitude towards him was a doubtful one, 
and continually influenced by what he did or said. 

2. Asa consequence, it was necessary for him to 
be on good terms with them, and this could be 
securely accomplished only by the constitute 


authorities of a State who by ex] . ^ and 

tradition had learnt how to deal with tiiein. 

3. This being not only an essential, but the most 
essential, part of the duties of the State, there wss 
no real distinction between the j\is sacrum and 
theyw.? civile ; the former was a part of the latter, 
and always continued so (cf. Cic. de Legibus, bks, 
ii. and iii.). 

4. So, too, there is no original distinction 
between prie.st and magistiato ; they were both 
alike concerned in conciliating the divine in¬ 
habitants of the city. ‘ It o i s not a poet or 
prophet, but a King, and a priest-king, to whom 
the Romans attributed the origin of their religious 
organization’ (Aust). 

6. This inseparable iiTiiori of State and religion 
had important and va! table ellects on the Roman 
character ; the St.ite was more to the individual 
than perhaps in any (ommunity ancient or modern. 
Rut the religion as a religion, had an insufficient 
vitality. 

6. 'I'his was chiefly bet ause it was originally 
based o,\ a feeling oi ft^ar, which was never wholly 
shaken olV. It w'as mainly negative in character ; 
i.e.y the range of its prohibitions was far larger 
than that of its precepts. It can hardly be said 
th.'it the mo'-al law was enforcied by it; and there 
was a disc action hetweeii what was due to one’s 
fellow-men {jus) and what was due to the gods 
i/as), 

7. The one feature of this religion which had 
a moral value was the constant and indispensable 
attention to the details of duty ; if these were not 
duties to a deity who is righteous, and the source 
of all righteousness, yet they were duties that 
must be lullilled ; and they constituted a righteous 
dealing towards the divine beings, which created 
a claim upon tliem to deal righteously towards the 
Roman, and to hinder and destroy his enemies, 
human and material. Beyond tliis we cannot go , 
theof the obi Roman was a valuable quality 
in itself, but it never led him to base bis daily 
conduct upon higher motives than obedience to 
the State and its authorities as mediators between 
himself and a dangerous spiritual world. It would 
always have been dillicult lor a Roman to appreciate 
the story of Antigone. 

II. Second Period 

(From the Etruscan kings to the war with 
Hannibal). 

The religious system which has been described 
belonged exclusively to the State proper, i.e. to 
the patricians, or members of the old patrician 
gentes ; no plebeian or ‘ outsider * had any part in 
it whatever, either as priest or as worsliipper. This 
will bo easily understood after what has already 
been explained as to the relation of the divine 
and the human members of the State ; the former 
had no existence apart from the latter, and, as the 
State consisted of the patrician gentes, the deities 
who had taken up their abode in that State had, of 
course, no dealings with any others, and could be 
approached only by those who had entered into 
relations with tnem. But by the 7th cent. B.C. a 
considerable population was growing up in the 
city and its territory which did not belong to 
tlie old genteSy and whose cults and deities were 
altogether outside of the religion of the State 
proper. With the origin of this population we are 
not here concerned ; what is of importance for our 
pre.sent purpose is to note that there is very strong 
evidence that the last three kings of Rome were 
not Romans but Etruscans, and that the patrician 
State succumbed for a time to an invasion of that 
great Etruscan power which at this time spread 
itsAlf ov<^r central Italy, entering into relations 
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not only with the Latins of the Campaj^na, Imt 
.vith tluj (Jrcok.s of Cujiiio and the wesUnn coast 
The conse^iuerice was a great and nerrnanent re 
volntion, nut only in the political institutions, 
but in tlie religious system of the State. Tlu 
second of tlo'se kings, generally known as Servim 
Tullius, admitted the plebeians to the army, an ’ 
divided the city and its territory into four tribes 
comprising all free men, whether patricians o 
pl(‘beians, who occupied a certain amount of land 
The last king, 'rarquinius Superbus, has all th 
characteristic's of the tyrant: the Roman territorj 
was extended, the aristocracy of the patriciar 
fjentes was or)i)ressed, while the unnrivilcgeti 
classes were l)rought forward and utilized. A 
great religious development accon)j)anied th 
)olitical one, of which wt; can distinctly trace two 
eatures: ( 1 ) the admission of the plebeians to a 
share in the worship of the State ; (2) the intro 
duction of new deities and worships, of one new 
and important priesthood, and of new methods o 
approaching the divine protectors of the State, 
both old and new. In the period we have now 
before us the old worships continued to exist a.« 
before, for the Romans held tenaciously to every 
(justorn and cult which they had at any time re¬ 
cognized ; but the Rome that in the three following 
cenluries extended her dominion over Italy, Sicily, 
and Sardinia could not but extend at the same 
time the range of her deities and her worship. 
CoiKiuest, commerce, alliance, and, we may add, 
even peril and pestilence brought new additions 
to her divine population. If a community was 
conquered by her, its deities and their cult came 
into her hands, and she must either continue their 
w’orship within the conquered city or invite them to 
take up their abode at Rome (Man^uardt, p. 3511*.). 
Again, if the State was in peril, eitlier from 
enemies or from pestilence, it might be necessary 
to call in the aid of new deities where the old ones 
seemed to be of no avail ; for, as the dominion and 
intercourse of the State were extended, it came 
into contact with deities of whom the Roman 
authorities knew nothing, and who needed special 
invocation by experts in the right methods. Thus, 
wdiile the list of the di indigetes was closed for ever, 
that of the di novensidesy the new-comers, was 
continually being in(Tea.sed ; new and startling 
forms of worship were seen in the city, and 
temples were frequently being vowed and dedi¬ 
cated both to old deities and to new ones—to old 
deities under new names and forms, and to new 
ones who consented to take up their abode in or 
just outside the city. It is a period of religious 
activity as constant and vigorous as the political; 
but it can be sketched in this article only in 
outline. 

I. 'riio first and perhaps one of the best authenti¬ 
cated examples of the introduction of new cults at 
Rome is the foundation on the Aventine, outside 
the of a temple of Diana. This was 

universally attributed to Servius Tullius, and is 
described by Varro [de Ling, Lat. v. 43) as * com¬ 
mune Latinorum Dianas templum.* Now, the 
famous cult of Diana at Aricia, which has become 
familiar to us since the publication of Frazer’s 
Golden Bought was undoubteilly the centre-point 
of a Latin league whieh succeeded that of Alba 
J.onga; and the inference is that the headship of 
that league was now transferred from Aricia to 
Rome, and with it the cult of Diana, who will 
not be found (see above) in our list of the di 
mdigcfrs. This was a temple in the full .sense of 
the word, and its lex dedicationi^', or lex teynpli^ 
became the model for all later ones (OIL xii. 
4333). Later on it contained, after the fashion 
which began in this period, a statue of the 
goddess modelled on the type of the Ephesian 


^ Artemis, and borrowed from her cult at Massilia 
(Strabo, iv. 18U). (For further details and refer¬ 
ences in connexion with this important event in 
the history of the Roman religion see Wissowa’s 
exhaustive art. ‘ Diana,* in his ed. of Pauly’s 
Rcfil-Encyclopddie.) 

2 . 'lo the same period of Etruscan influence, 
and traditionally ascribed to Tarquinius Superbus, 
belongs a far more famous sanctuary, and one 
destined to be for ever the central religious point 
of the Roman dominion ; this is the temple of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Juno, and Minerva, at 
the north end of the Capitoline hill, where its 
foundations, showing unmistalcablo sign.s of 
Etruscan design, may still be .seen (Middleton, 
j). 2.32). The combination of three deities in a 
single cult and a single temple was foreign to 
Rome, thoimh not uncommon in Greece ; and, 
though we do not know why Juno and Minerva 
.shared this great temple with Jupiter (who was at 
all times the great object of worship there), we 
infer that the trias came with Italian names from 
Etruria, where it represented an original trias 
('I'inia, Thalna, Minerva) introduced untler Greek 
influence. The temple was on a .scale of magnifi¬ 
cence utterly unknown to the primitive Roman 
builders : it was divided into three parts by two 
lines of pillars, and three ceMce at the north¬ 
western end contained statues of the three deities, 
with Jupiter in the middle holding his thunder¬ 
bolt. Such a foundation indicates a very great 
change in the religious idea.s of the Romans, and 
the researches of recent times have placed it 
beyond all reasonable doubt that it was meant to 
overpower all the old cults of the patrician genies 
by exhibiting in the utmost splendour one which 
should be common ground for patrician and 
plebeian alike, and which should symbolize the 
unity of the Roman State in its new form—the 
form in which it was destined to advance in fame 
and dominion till it overshadowed all the States of 
the civilized world (see J. A. Ambrosch, Studieti 
tend Andeutungen^ Breslau, 1839, p. 205 fF.). At 
the same time, in all probability, was also built 
the temple of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban 
hill, which henceforward took the place of the 
temple of Diana in uniting the members of 
the Latin league in a religious worship (Fowler, 

[). 9511'.). 

In close connexion with this great temple there 
came in new usages of the utmost importance in 
the history of tlio Roman religion. The dies 
natalis, or dedication day, of the temple was 
Sept. 13, and on this day took place the epulum 
Jovis, when the ima'^es of the three deities were 
decked out as for a feast, and the face of Jupiter 
was painted red with minium ; the magistrates 
and Senate partook of a meal in which the deities 
were supposed also to share. We do not know for 
certain at what date this practice began, but it 
is by no means impossible that in one form or 
another, though hardly perhaps as a completely 
anthropomorphic conception of the deities con¬ 
cerned, it may be attributed to the same period as 
the temple (Marquardt, p. 348 ; cf. P'owler, p. 218). 
This temple abso was the goal of the triumphal 
proce.ssion of the victorious king or consul, who 
was then dressed and painted like the statue of 
Jupiter himself; and the games (Itedi votivi, after¬ 
wards ludi liomani)^ which he had vowed to hold 
n honour of the god if victorious, were originally 
celebrated on the same day. 

3 . The most important of all the innovations 
)f this age was the introduction into the temple of 
he so-called Sibylline Oracles, under the influence 
i which an entirely now system of ritual was 
►rought into vogue. This must now be explained 
n some detail. (For the Capitol ine temple and 
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Jupiter see esp. Aust’s art. ‘Jupiter,’ in Koscher, 
iii. 705 ft:) 

According to the familiar Roman story, tliesc 
‘oracles’ were pressed on the last king of Rome 
by the 8 ihyl of Curnre herself, and he linally took 
from her three books of them, which were pre¬ 
served in the Capitoline temple. It may be that 
the Romans first made acquaintance with the 
Cumrean Sibyl at this time ; but it is highly prob¬ 
able that the story was invented to give credit 
to the verses which from time to time were in¬ 
vented by the Roman priests themselves to suit 
particular exigencies of the State (II. Diels, 
Sibyllinische Blatter, Berlin, 1890). What is certain 
is that these verses contained not prophecies of 
future events, but religious ‘prescriptions* as 
remedies for alarming prodigies, pestilences, etc., 
and that these had nothing to ao with the old 
Roman worship of the di indigetes, but involved 
the introduction of new deities, or of old ones in a 
new form, and of new ceremonies of a kiml much 
more sensational, if the word may be used, than any 
yet seen in the city. The intercourse with Cunue 
and the Greek cities thus le<l directly to great 
changes; and, though it was the immediate result of 
the Btruscan dynasty, there can also be no doubt 
that the change it brought about was accej)ted by 
the patrician aristocracy which succeeded that 
dynasty, and that they manijiulated the new 
‘oracles’ with far-reaching elh'cts. The verses 
were c.ommitted to the care of a new patrician 
priesthood, consisting of two members, the dtioviri 
sacris faciundis ; on the authorization of magis¬ 
trates and Senate they were from time to time 
consulted by these priests, who then announced 
(without divulging the verses themselves) the 
result of their inquiries, and recommended 
certain rites as the necessary remedies for the 
evils to be averted. Thus it is at once clear that 
the governing class acquired in this way the legal 
means of metamorphosing the whole Roman re¬ 
ligious system ; and it is hardly too much to say 
that they succeeded in doing it. 

4 , It was just after the abolition of the kingship, 
according to the Roman chronicles, that the new 
priesthood first introduced a new worship ; in 493 
B.c. was built the temple of the Greek trias Demeter, 
Dionysus, Persephone, under the Roman names 
Ceres, Liber, Libera. Apollo, with whom the 
Sibyl had always been closely connected, followed 
soon, in 431 B.C. Among other Greek deities 
introduced in the same way were Artemis as 
Diana, Aphrodite as Venus (the latter an old 
Italian deity of the garden), and i^sculapius. All 
these were worshipped with the ritus Gtcrcus, 
which henceforwarct was recognized as equally 
legitimate with the ritus Bomanits; e.g., the head 
of the sacrificing priest, which in Roman usage was 
always covered, as has been described above, was 
in the ritus Grtveus uncovered (Marquardt, p. 186), 
This is the only detail of the new sacTilicial ritual 
of which we have certain knowledge ; but there 
were other ceremonies introduced by the same 
agency which had a more important bearing both 
on the Roman religion and on its character. In 
the year 399 B.C., as we learn from Livy (v. 13), 
what was called a lectisternium was for the first 
time ordered by the Duoviri ‘ ex Sibyllinis libris,’ 
in consequence of an alarming pestilence. For 
eight days Apollo and Latona, Hercules and Diana, 
Mercurius and Neptunus, were seen reclining on 
couches in Greek fashion, and appearing to partake 
of a meal laid out on a table in front of each of 
them; the figures were wooden puppets richly 
robed, and rested with their left arms on cushions 
(pulvinaria). Here there seem to be at least one 
or two of the old Roman deities; but we soon 
discover that Diana is really Artemis; Latona, 


Leto ; Mercurius, Hermes; Neptunus, Poseidon; 
and we can guess that, though the experts may 
have believed that the foreign gods were more 
efficacious for the j)nrpo 8 e in hand, it was desirable 
to propitiate the peoj)le by introducing some of 
them at least under nimiliar names. These lecti- 
sternia were freq^uently repeated, and came to 
form the essential part of the supplimtiones, or 
festivals of prayer and intercession, which were 
also ordered by the Duoviri ‘ex Sibyllinis libris,’ 
though sometimes also by the Pontilices and Senate 
(Marquardt, p. 48), and consisted of processions and 
worship at each place where the go(fs were exposed 
to view, as de.scribed above. It is noticeable that, 
while on the old Roman systen» the priest alone 
took part in religious rites and ^\as alone admitted 
to a temple, here the whole po[)ulace was ex- 
}>ected to view the piocc,ssions ; men, women, and 
children prostrated themselves in prayer before 
the images of the gods, or crowded into the new 
temples (Liv. iii. f), \). 

These rites mark the first appearance of a 
tendency, constantly recurring in later Roman 
history, to seek for a more emotional expression 
of religious feeling than was afforded by the old 
forms of saciitice and prayer, conducted as they 
were by the priest on belialf of the community 
without its active participation. It would seem 
as if the sensitiveness of the human fibre of a 
primitive community increases vvitli its increasing 
complexity and with the greater variety of experi¬ 
ence to which it is exposed ; and, in the case of 
Rome, as if the simple ancient methods of dealing 
with the divine inhabitants who had been induced 
to settle on the site were felt to be no longer 
adequate to the needs of a State whi(di was steering 
its way to empire among so many dilliculties and 
perils. It is not, indeed, certain that the new rites, 
or some of them, may not have had tlndr proto¬ 
types in old Italian usage (see Marquardt, p. 46; 
Fowler, p. 218); but what we can be sure of, so far 
as our evidence can carry us, is that the emotional 
element was wholly new. In Livy’s accounts we 
seem to see a sense of sin, or at any rate of pollu¬ 
tion—a something wrong in the relation of the 
State to the supernatural, which did at times show 
itself in the ancient world, as, e.g., at Athens in 
the 6 th century b.c. No doubt it indicates, both at 
Rome and at Athens, the presence of a new popu¬ 
lation, or at any rate of one outside of political 
privilege, which cannot rely upon the eflicacy of 
methods in which it has no share and of which it 
knows nothing—a population left out of account 
to a great extent in the dealings of the State with 
the gods, and therefore the more liable to anxiety 
and emotion. If we can judge of this period of 
Roman religious history by the general tendency 
of the policy of the Roman Government, we may 
see here a deliberate attempt to include the new 
population in worship of a kind that would calm 
its fears and satisfy its emotion, while leaving 
uncontaminated the old ritual which had served 
the State so long. 

But there are not wanting signs in this period 
that the old religious forms were being cared for 
and developed in new ways; and this is more 
particularly obvious in the last century before the 
war with Hannibal. This brings us to a con¬ 
sideration of the part played after the expulsion 
of the last king by the two great colhiges of 
Pontifices and augurs, who, as we have seen, were 
during the regal period only the consulting staff 
of the Rex in religious matters. The patrician 
aristocracy used them with consummate skill in 
establishing their control over all religious aspects 
of the State’s business; and it was not till the 
year 300 B.C. that plebeians were admitted to 
them, though long before that date (in 367, Liv. 
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vi. 37) the Duoviri had been increased to ten, lialf 
of wlioni must he plebeians. 

5 . The Pontifices.—Thiswau)rifdnally 
of the sacred number three (Manjuardt, p. 241), was 
increased to nine in this jieriod as the business of 
the oUice and later rose to lifteen. Of these 

members the Pontifex maximus was at ail times 
both nominally and really the head, while the 
others formed his consiliuniy according to Roman 
ma^'isterial practice ; on him devolved, when the 
kin^^shij) was abolished, the whole of the func¬ 
tions of the Rex in ndation to the Jus divinum ; 
i.e. the sacra of the State, in the widest sense of 
the word, were in his care. The Vestals, the Rex 
sa(;rorum, and the tliree great Thimines were 
selected by him under a process which placed them 
in liis potestas as tlicv had been in that of the 
Hex (see above); and he succeeded to the Regia 
which had been the king’s dwelling, and which 
ivas close to the temple of Vesta, the heart of the 
State, on the Via Sacra. As he lield his olhce for 
life, and as under his presidency the collegium co¬ 
opted its own members when vacancies occurred, 
it may fairly be said that he was the most import¬ 
ant and intluential personage in the State during 
this periofi; and this will be still more obvious ijf 
we consider his powers and duties. These were 
chiefly administrative, and may be explained under 
two heads, as they atlectcd (1) the State in general, I 
and ( 2 ) the life and interests of families ami 
individuals. 

(\) State authority. —The special sacrificial 
functions of the Rex, which were traditionally as¬ 
sociated with his tit le, passed to the Rex sacrorurn; 
but much ritualistic work remained for the Ponti- 
fex maximus and his colleagues. For example, 
all piacular sacrifices, except those which were 
undertaken after inspection of the Sibylline books 
by the Duoviri, were ordered by, and carried out 
under the supervision of, the Pontilices ; the books 
of Livy abouml with examples of this practice. 
Events were constantly happening which required 
such expiation, and it was only in extreme cases 
that the Pontifices gave way to the Duoviri. All 
prodigia, and especially the striking of any spot 
or building by lightning, called for their action 
( vrocuratio J'ulguris)^ and such places were under 
their directions walled in and remained sacred. 
Again, all vows {vota) made by magistrates—e.y., 
in undertaking to build a temple, or to hold ludi, 
in case of the successful issue of a war or other 
enterprise—were subject to the approval of the 
Pontifices, who dictated the exact wording of the 
votum, and superintended its fulfilment.^ No 
temple irould be made over to a deity without 
their sanction, and the terms of dedication as well 
as the whole ritual to be followed were laid down 
by them in the lex dedirr/tionis. The reception 
or admission of new deities lay within their sphere 
of action ; and, though we do not hear of collisions 
between them and the Duoviri sacris faciundis, 
we (;an hardly suppose that the latter could have 
resisted objections on the part of the higher col¬ 
legium to any new cults brought in under their 
auspices. Put, as we examine the list of temple 
foundations of this period (see Aust, de JEdihus)^ 
we seem to see that those which were due to the 
Duoviri and the Sibylline books were most numer¬ 
ous in the first two centuries after the expulsion 
of the last king, while a new period of pontifical 
activity in this department seems to begin after 
the opening of the collegium to the plebs in the 
year 300 n.C. Between 273 and 264 B.c. we find 
four temples dedicated to gods not of Greek but 
of Italian origin : to Consus, Pales, Tellus, and 
Vertunmus; and during the first Punic war to 

' Liv. iv, 27: ‘dictator, prneunte A. Cornelio pontiflee 
tiijivimo, liidoB . . . vovit.* 


the Tempestates, to Janus, to Juturna, and to 
Foils, all deities connected with water, who were 
perhaps utilized, in the absence of any distinctively 
Roman god of the sea, at a time when Roman 
fleets were in continual peril. The Pontilices seem, 
too, at this time to have been very active in invent¬ 
ing new deities on Roman lines and in harmony 
with Roman ways of tliinkin<| of the divine ; thus 
abstractions, such as Salus, hides, Spes, Pudicitia, 
are provided with habitations, and a deity Argen- 
tinus, according to a highly probable conjecture of 
Mommsen, was introduced when silver coins were 
first .struck in 268 B.C. In fact, tlie Pontifices, 
under the headship for many years in this 3rd 
cent. B.c. of ])lebeians (Ti. Coruncanius [Liv. E})it. 
xviii.j, Ciccilius Metellus, from 243 to 224), were 
.so extremely active in this way that it is not 
unrea.sonable to ascribe to them that strange 
catalogue of deities called the Indigitamenta^ 
which is usually referred to a much earlier 
time, and which is constantly quoted to prove 
that the Romans of the earliest age inventea and 
named deities who presided over every action of 
their lives. Varro copied this li.st from the lihri 
pontijknm, and St. Augustine [de Civ. Dei, iv. 8 ff.) 
co])icd them from Varro to show the absurdities 
of the Roman worshif). If, as the jiresent writer 
believes, these lists were merely the results of 
pontifical invention in the age of which we are 
speaking, and, though ba.sed on the ideas of the 
spirit-world which were explained under period L, 
were never really popular, there is no need to 
examine them here; we may be content with 
noting that they cxemjilify well the tendency to 
what we may call a scientific theology, built up 
on popular idea.s, but coming far too late to have 
any ficrmanent eflect on the Roman conscience— 
if, indeed, they ever could have had any. We 
may see in Cunina, the cradle deity, in Iterduca, 
the deity who attended the children to school, 
in Sterculina, the dunghill spirit, and tlie rest, a 
pontifical classification which probably had no 
other effect than to assist in taking the life out 
of the old Roman’s feeling towards the numina 
around him—an example of the process by which 
a religious system was gradually killed by the 
exaggeration of its own methods (see art. In- 
DIGITAMENTA ; and, for the view given above, 
Fowler, p. 341, and Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, p. 15911). 

Two other functions pertaining to public admini¬ 
stration remain to be mentioned. bVst, they had 
the entire charge of the calendar with its course of 
religious festivals. It is not necessary here to go 
into the history of the Roman measurement of 
time or the nature of their astronomical year; but 
all such matters, as well as the adjustment of 
religious rites within the year, were absolutely in 
the hands of this college, and the frequent necessity 
for intercalation put a power into their hands 
which, in later times at least, was often used for 
political purposes. Secondly, the arcliives of the 
State were in their keeping, and consisted of 
records drawn up by themselves, both of religious 
and of political events. 

( 2 ) Authority over private life. —Every Roman 
family had, like the State, its own sacra, which it 
was bound to keep up as long as it existed, and 
which ceased to exist when it came to an end ; we 
have already noticed the worship of the door and 
the hearth, and that of the dead ancestors, and to 
these were no doubt added in some families special 
cults of particular deities, as, e.g., that of Veiovis 
at Bovillae in the Julia gens. Thus every marriage, 
every death of a paterfamilias, and every testa¬ 
ment made by persons sui Juris was of importance 
not only in the way in which we regard them at the 
present day, but as afiecting the maintenance of 
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these sacra^ wliicli became eventually so often a 
burden upon the family that a hereditas sine 
sacris was a proverbial instance of f^ood luck. 
The supervision of all these matters, originally so 
immensely important for the integrity and per¬ 
petuity of the Koman family, was the work of the 
I^ontihces. The old patrician form of marriage by 
confarreatio, a rite of distinctly religious character 
(De Marchi, p. 147 IK), could be comi)leted only by 
the consent and in the presence or the Pontifex 
maxim us ; for by this process a new family was 
created, of whicli the new sacra had to be organ¬ 
ized by him. For much tlie same reason the mak¬ 
ing of a will was a process of a sacred character, to 
which the consent of the collegium was necessary. 
In the days of the kings the Hex had presided on 
these occasions twice in the year, on March 24 
and May 24 (Mommsen, Romisches Staalsrecht^ iii. 
375) at the Comitia Curiata (called on these days 
Calata)y no doubt with the Pontihces as assessors; 
and to the Rex succeeded the Pontifex maximus, 
as we may infer, though we have no direct evi¬ 
dence (cf. Marquardt, p. 307). On(tc more, the 
whole i.e. the rules under which the 

rites of burial were conducted, and the yearly 
renewal of these at the Parentalia, the choice of 
the last resting-place, and all questions as to tlie 
right of a dead person to burial—these matters 
were also wholly under the jurisdiction of the 
collegium. If we try to appreciate the fact that 
such things were infinitely more important in the 
eyes of the early Roman population than they are 
for us—that the least flaw in carrying them out 
might lead to very unpleavSant consequ'^nces for 
the family—we shall begin to understand how 
great and far-reaching was the power of the l^onti- 
fices over the conscience of the privntns homo : it 
can be comj)ared only to the power of the mediawal 
priest, and might nave become a yoke on the 
iwpular mind as heavy and as continuous, if the 
Romans had been sensitive to threatened terrors 
in another life, or if they had not come into contact 
with tlie unbelieving Greek even before this second 
period came to a close. (For further details see 
art. Pries r. Priesthood [Roman] ; A. Ronch 6 - 
Leclercq, Les Pontifes de Vancienne RomCf Paris, 
1871; Marquardt, pp. 235-320; Wissowa^, n. 501 fl.) 

6 . The Augures.—The collegium of Augures, 
originally, like that of the Pontihces, three in 
number w ith the Rex at the head, was also increased 
to nine, and opened to the plebs in the eventful year 
300 B.C. by the Lex Ogulnia. It stands anart irom 
the other priesthoods, inasmuch as it haa nothing 
to do witri the actual worship of the gods; its 
activity was entirely concerned with the interpre¬ 
tation of omens, wdiich were supposed to affect all 
State business, including the apj>ointment of priests, 
the consecration of temples, the reajiing of the 
crops, and the meetings of assemblies for the 
election of magistrates and the passing of laws. 
Doubtless the Italian husbandman, before he had 
become the citizen of a State, had been wont to 
observe carefully all signs of weather, among which 
would naturally be reckoned the movements of 
birds and other animals; in part such omens would 
be based on experience and of some practical value, 
in part also on fancy and superstition. The work 
of tne augurs in the city-State was to reduce these 
signs to a system, as the Pontihces reduced to a 
i^stem the details of worship and religious law. 
Conflicting interpretations would lead to delays and 
quarrels; and it is most characteristic of the Homan 
ideas of government that the whole authority in 
such vital matters should be placed in the hands of 
a collegium^ in whose decisions the State and all its 
members should have absolute confidence as the 
interpretes Jovis, who could construct a system of 
their own, hold their meetings in strict pnvacy (on 
VOL. x.—53 


the Nones of each month), and so relieve the minds 
of the petmle from constant scruple and doubt. 

Every Roman magistrate of the highest rank 
had the right of spectio, i.e. of taking the auspices; 
but the college of augurs was the referee m all 
doubtful cases, and in the city the magistrate was 
accompanied by an augur when, rising at mid¬ 
night, he took 11 is position at the proper place in 
order to observe the heavens (Manjuardt, p. 401 
and refl*.). The details of augural lore which were 
strictly followed on these occa.sions are very compli¬ 
cated, and imperfectly known ; and tliey have in 
reality little to do with the religious beliefs of the 
people. As an example we may cite the fact that, 
apart from the observation of the flight of birds 
and of lightning, which v\ jis the chief subject of 
the elaborate systematization of this collegium^ 
that of the manner of feeding of the sacred 
chickens was also developed nndtu' their super¬ 
intendence : if the chickens refused to feed, the 
omen was bad; if they so gnjedily devoured 
that they dropjfed gri^.ins out of their bills, the 
omen was good (Cic. de Divinations, i. 15). It is 
nei^dlcss to aay that such absurdities led to a 
disbelief in tfie whole system among educated 
men, though it wiis kept up for the benefit of the 
ignorant and superstitious multitude ; and before 
the close of our period we have a Consul in com¬ 
mand of a fleet throwing the sacred chickens 
(wdiich every fleet and army carried with it) into 
the sea because they would not feed (in 249 B.C. 
[Liv. Epit. xix.]). 

Before we leave these two great collegia of the 
Pontilices and Augures, it is necessary to point 
out that these ‘ priests ’ were in no sense what w^e 
should now call ecclesiastics, set apart from the 
world of laymen to live a holy life, to teach, and 
to preach ; they might be magistrates as well as 
priests, they taught no doctrine, they practised no 
asceticism. The religion which they represented 
w'as one of works and not of faith ; so long as the 
cults were properly carried out and the omens duly 
observed, all was done that need be done for the 
safety and prosperity of the State and its members. 
As the jxis divxnum was part of the jus civile, so 
were the priests to be reckoned among the officials 
of the State. Only the most ancient ones, the 
Vestals and the Flamines, W’ere kept apart from 
the rest of the population as being engaged in daily 
sacrificial operations which would be incttectual 
if they were liable to contamination, and of these 
the Vestals alone maintained their exclusive 
priestly character to the last. 

To sum up the characteristics of this period, we 
noti(!e : 

1 . The introduction of numerous new deities and 
their cults, both of Italian and of Greek origin, 
and of a more showy and emotional ritual, the 
latter more especially under the direction of the 
Sibylline books and their keepers, the duoviri sacris 
faciundis. 

2. The systematization of theyw 5 divinum as an 
essential part of the jus civile, or law of the State, 
to such a degree that all the important acts of 
a Roman citizen, both public and private, were 
regulated in their relation to the divine inhabit¬ 
ants of the city. 

3. The rise to paramount power in the State of 
the two great colleges by whom this regulation was 
effected, and especially of the Pontihces. 

III. Third Period 

(From the war with Hannibal to the Empire, 
218-31 B.C.). 

The religious system which we have been so far 
examining may be described as the sum-total of 
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all those cults which were recognized and main¬ 
tained by the State; this maintenance by the 
State was tlie unifying principle in it. In the 
period now to be dealt with we shall find the 
care of the State for the old cults becoming 
rapidly relaxed, while at the same time new and 
foreign ones are introduced of a kind much more 
incompatible with the old Roman ideas than any 
that had been adopted in the [)revious age, those 
old ideas themselves being used more and more 
for political purposes only, as the governing class 
discovered that under the influence of Greek 
philosophy it ceased to sliare them, w^hile the 
lower population remained at least as super¬ 
stitious as ever. Here, then, the Roman State- 
religion might be said to come to an end, so far 
as it was an honest supervision of the relations 
between the human an(i the divine population for 
the mutual benefit of both—a work of pie.tas, a 
performance of duty from genuine motives, with 
the object of safeguarding the best interests of the 
community. As Aust has well said (p. 57), the 
subject now branches in three directions, if we are 
to follow the history at Rome of those ideas which 
may broadly be termed religious, though they no 
longer combine to form a cliaracteristic national 
religion. We should have to trace the decay of 
the old cults; the growth of new beliefs or specu¬ 
lations about the nature of the gods, Kate, divina¬ 
tion, and duty; and, thirdly, the superstitious 
notions of the masses and their increasing sensi- 
tiveness to the influence of exciting foreign 
w'orships. But to work all this out in detail 
would be quite beyond the scope of this article. 
It will be better (1) to give a brief account of the 
immediate elfects of the war with Hannibal, both 
during its continuance and afterwards, on the 
religious feelings of the people and on the policy 
of tlie governing class; (2) to sketch briefly the 
influence of Greek literature and philosophy in 
disintegrating the old religious ideas; (3) to 
summarize the actual results of these causes on 
the national religion in the last two centuries n.c. 
Even the decay of a religion is a valuable study; 
and perhaps there is no other example of decay so 
well attested and so easily admitting of explana¬ 
tion. (For detailed accounts of this period see 
Marquardt, p. 5711'.; Wissowa^ p. 60 tt' ; L. 
Krahner, Grundlinien zur Gesrh. des Verf alls der 
rojnischen Staatsreligion, Ilalle, 1837, passim ; 
Fowler, Religious Experience, pp. 314-356.) 

i. The immediate effects of the Hanni- 
BALIC WAR. —To those unaccustomed to reflect 
on the course of Roman history it may seem 
strange that a single war should be so far-reaching 
in its results ; and it is indeed true that our 
comparative ignorance of the civil history of the 
First Punic war, owing to the loss of Livy’s 
second decade, may incline us to attribute too 
much to the Second. Yet there can be no doubt 
that the prolonged struggle with Hannibal (218- 
204 B.C.), carried on nearly all that time in Italy 
itself, forms a turning-point in the history of the 
Roman people and therefore of the Roman religion. 

It was, m fact, a civil war as well as a struggle 
with a foreign enemy ; the population of Italy as 
well as of Rome suffered terribly, from pestilence 
as well as slaughter; the economy of the whole 
peninsula was upset; and at the end, when rest 
and recuperation were so sorely needed, it was 
found that another great w^ar with Macedonia 
was the necessary result of that with Hannibal, 
and that Rome was but beginning a course of 
conquest which was destined to change her whole 
being, leaving hardly a trace of the old Rome 
whose religious ideas we have been examining. 

At all the most critical moments of the war 
Livy records a number of ill-omened occurrences 


{prodigia) which were announced from various 
laces in the aaer Romanus, together with the 
irections given by the Decemviri or the Pontifices 
for expiating them [procuratio). These prodigia 
seem to have been first made matter of record 
during the First war with Carthage, for the work 
of Julius Obsequens [Prodigiorum liber) originally 
began in the year 247 B.C., as we gather from its 
title, and it must have been at that date that Livy 
was first able to embody them in his history. It 
would seem, then, that in stress of war and public 
danger the nervousness of the peoi)le was great, 
and %vas met by special measures taken by the 
religious authorities; and it is to be notice(( that 
these measures are almost without exce[)tion 
derived from the Sibylline books ; i.e., they were 
not the old Roman methods of expiation, but 
appeals to new methods and often to foreign 
deities. It was the belief of the people that the 
old methods were insufficient, an<l the Roman 
deities angry or indiff'erent. It will suffice liere 
to mention the most remarkable of the new 
rescriptions which are recorded during the Hanni- 
alic war. 

Livy tells us that in 218 B.C., after the battle on 
the Irebbia, almost tlie whole community was 
busy with the procuratio of a number of prodigia ; 
the city w'as lustrated ; forty jioiinds of gold were 
carried to the temple of Juno at Larinvium ; the 
antronce dedicated a bronze statue to Juno in 
her temple on the Aventine; k Icrtisternium w’as 
ordered at Ca*rt‘, because the sortes of tlie oracle 
there had Lshiunk’; Fortuna in Algidurn had a 
supplicatio ; at Rome Juventas had a lectisterninm, 
and Hercules a. supplkatio ; then the w hole people 
held a supplicatio ‘circa omnia pulvinaria’; and 
a pnetor was directed to undertake the fullilment 
of certain vows if the State should be in existence 
ten years later. ‘ Hmc procurata votaijiie ex liliris 
Sibyllinis,’ adds Livy (xxi. 62), ‘ magna ex parte 
levaverant anirnos religione’; i.e., these measures 
served for the time to quiet popular scruple and 
anxiety. But almost directly a new trouble seized 
men’s minds ; for the Consul Flaminius, (he victim 
of J’rasimene, left the city to assume his command 
without taking the auspices or making the usual 
VOW'S in the Capitol, fearing that for political 
reasons the Senate mi^ht detain him by falsif 3 'ing 
the auspices—a significant fact, if it be a fact; 
and his subsequent defeat and death thus served 
only to increase the general panic. In the first 
chapter of bk. xxii. Livy records a new' series of 
prodigia of all kinds, and re(;ourse was again had 
to the Sibylline books, and fresh directions were 
given for expiation, among which we nolice the 
rowing Greek influence in the prominence of 
uno, the legendary enemy of the Trojans, from 
whom the Romans were now beginning to believe 
themselves descended. After the disaster at 
Trasimene the record becomes still more astonish- 
ing. Besides lectisternia and svpplicationes, the 
Sibylline books directed the general vow of a 
ver sacrum to be made (Liv. xxii. 9); t.«., if five 
years later the State still existed in integrity, all 
sheep, oxen, pigs, goats, etc., w'ere to be dedii-ated 
to the gods, according to the ancient Italian 
practice; and ludi w'ere also vowed, to cost 
333,333^ asses, the number three having a special 
religious significance. Lastly, the Decemviri 
ordered a lectisternium of three days, in w'hich 
the twelve great Greek gods and goddesses 
appeared under Roman names: Zeus and Hera, 
Po.seidon and Athene, Ares and Aphrodite, Apollo 
and Artemis, Hepluestus and Hestia, Hermes and 
Demeter (Liv. xxii. 10). After the crushing defeat 
at CannsB envoys were sent to Delphi to inquire 
whether there was to be any end of these disasters; 
and during their absence the Decemviri ordered 
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‘sacrificia alinuot extraordinaria* (Liv. xxii. 67), 
among which Livy mentions that of a Gallic man 
and woman and a Greek man and woman, wdio 
were buried alive in tlie Forum Boariiim—a 
iiorrible rite which is said to have survived even 
into the Empire (Wissowa-^, p. 421). 

These examples will have made it clear that the 
strong fibre or the Roman people was giving way 
under constant peril and anxiety; their belief in 
supernatural agency was profound, but they knew 
not what deity was persecuting them, or where to 
turn for help, and were in danger of complete 
demoralization. All the religious expedients 
w'hicli Livy has recorded are the attempts of the 
governing classes to quiet the minds of the people 
by convincing them that no effort was being sf)ared 
to set right their relations wdtli the unseen world, 
to vindicate themselves as mediators with the 
hostile deities; but so far all had been in vain, 
and the devices of the great colleges must have 
been put to a very severe test. Fortunately the 
worst was over, and only once during the course of 
the war was the danger again so imminent. When 
Hasdrubal was nearing Italy in 207 n.c., a fiesh out¬ 
break of prodi(jia was announced (Liv. xxvii. 37), 
and again new measures were taken, in which we 
once more note the prominence of Juno (Regina) 
and the predominance of ([Treek features in the 
steps taken to appease her. Two years later 
(206 R.C.) the Decemviri took a singular step in 
the hope of persuading the people to hold out a 
while longer until Hannibal should have evacuat<^d 
Italy ; twelve years had jiassed and he was still 
tJiere, and both Rome ancl Italy were exuausted. 
They said that they found in their books an 
assertion that Italy could be freed from the 
enemy only if the sacred stone of the Magna 
Mater Idfea, the great goddess of Res.sinus in 
Phrygia, were brought to Rome. The king of 
Pergamus, to whom the place and stone belonged, 
gave his consent, and tlie sacred symbol was 
conveyed to Rome, an<l received with relief and 
rejoicing by an excited and now hopeful people. 
‘Scipio was about to leave witli his army for 
Africa; a fine liarvest followed; Hannibal was 
forced to evacuate Italy the next year ; and the 
goddess did everything that was expected of her' 
(Fowler, p. 70). I'he day on which the stone arrived 
was made a festival (A|)ril 4), called by the Greek 
name Megalesin. No Homan was allowed to take 
part in the service of tlie goddess, for such Oriental 
worslups were of a dangerously orgiastic character; 
it was, in fact, a dangerous remedy, though a potent 
one. Nev('rtheless, the Government was willing 
within a few years to admit this stone into the 
very heart of the ancient city ; it had been placed 
at lirst in the temple of Victoria, but in 191 B.C. 
was transferred to a tmnple of the Magna Mater 
herself on the Palatine hill, dedicated in that 
year (Aust, de JEddms sacris^ p. 22). With the 
introduction of this cult, which was freely taken 
up by all classes, we may connect the fashion 
of consulting Oriental astrologers, called by the 
Romans Chaldwi or mntheinatiri, which continued 
far into the period of the Empire, in spite of 
frequent attem}its to restrain it, as in 139 B.C., 
when they were expelled from Rome and Italy 
(Val. Max. I. iii. 3 ; and see the new Epitomes of 
Livy’s sixth decade brought from Egypt by Gren¬ 
fell and Hunt, line 192 [Oxyrhynchns Papyri, pt. 
iii.]). The worship of Maor Bellona from Gappa- 
docia, and tho.seof I.sis and Mitliras, were to follow 
in due course. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that both Romans 
and Italians found their own narrow system of 
religion quite inadequate to express what we may 
call their religious experience of the last twenty 
years; they had longed for aid and protection. 


and for knowledge of the right way to address 
themselves to the supernatural powers in whose 
existence the great mass of them still profoundly 
believed ; and they had invoked 'n vain, on the 
old rigid methods, their own ''1 and native 
deities. Undoubtedly the times Ijn ’ aroused 
strong emotion of a religious kind, and this had 
found no legitimate outlet. A still more striking 
proof of this than even the introduction of the 
Magna Mater is the extraordinary rapidity with 
whicli the rites of Dionysus-woi'ship, surreptitiously 
introduced at tliis time, seized upon the minds of 
imm and women of all classes in the year 186 B.C., 
spread over a great itart of Laly, and drove the 
Go\'<Mnment to interfere forcibly to save the State 
fiom the moral disinlcgraiion which accompanied 
it. Tlie story is tckl in full by Livy (xxxix. 811’.), 
and we still have t*. part of the decree by which 
tlie Senate coiumis'^iuncd the Consuls to inve.stigate 
and check the Muschief (CIL i. 43). This object 
was achieved ; >et the Bacchus-cult was allowed 
to remain, nmlRi* strict sujiervision—the best of 
proofs, as Aust observes (n. 78), that the State 
religion no longc-r possessen the power to satisfy 
the craving of the masses. It must, indeed, be 
remember* <1 that the population of the city was 
)>y tlii.s time of a very mixed character; the true 
Roman people had suHbred severely in the wars 
and hy pestilence, and their place was largely 
taken by liberated slaves wlio were practically 
without any religion of their own. To such, and 
to their descendants, even Jupiter Optimus Maxi¬ 
mus himself could hardly appeal, for he was, in 
fact, a political rather than a religious conception. 
We may take it as a fact that this population 
found little comfort in the cults provided for it, 
and little or no aid tow’ards right conduct. All 
that could be done was to keep it amu.sed with 
constant games and shows, which liad been 
originally of a religious character and limited to 
single days, but now vvere secularized and freely 
extended in length, and to keep it provided with 
the means of existence. To provide it vvith a 
common religious belief or worship was utterly 
beyond the power of the Government. The old 
dying religion could indeed be used, so far as its 
forms went, for political purposes, to control the 
naturally suiierstitious mas.ses ; but it had lost its 
unifying and comforting power. 

ii. Tjje influence of Greek literature 
AND PUILOSOPJIV. —The Hannibalio war affected 
the beliefs and the morale of all classes alike ; the 
critical spirit of Greek thought was to affect chiefly 
and directly that upper stratum which was more 
or less capable of comprehending it. This critical 
spirit had long been acting as a solvent in Greece, 
not only on the ideas of the gods derived from the 
old mythology, baton the local cults of the Greek 
irdXfis and the belief in their efficacy ; and in this 
procc.ss it had been greatly assisted by the con- 
giiests of Alexander and the wars of his successors. 
With the break-up of the keen individual life of 
the Greek city disappeared the genuine relation of 
the polytheistic Greek religion to the life of the 
citizen ; tlurngh the old city-cults lingered on in 
outw'ard form, they lost their real meaning under 
the overshadowing power of deilied kings ami tlie 
attempts of philosophers to provide a rational 
ba.sis for the daily conduct of the individual. 
Thus tlie Roman governing cla.ss, when it came 
rajiidly under tlie influence of Greek thouglit in 
the period with whicli we are now dealing, w'hen 
it began to develop a literature and to tliiiik, found 
nolliing to learn troin the Greeks which could act 
otherwi.se than os a solvent of its old religious 
ideas. 

The very first example that we meet of this 
destructive process is too striking to be omitted 
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here, though it is no doubt possible to exaggerate 
its importance. Ennius, the first ^ man of real 
genius who wrote in Latin, among his many works 
translated the rationalizing treatise of Euhemerus, 
in whicli ho attempttid to explain the (»reek gods 
as merely ancdent kings who had been deified—an 
idea quite in harmony with the prevailing practice 
of the post-Alexandrian period ; and this transla¬ 
tion do<is not seem to have met with any dis¬ 
approval at Rome. Tt is characteristic of the age 
that the man who did more than any one before 
Virgil to glorify the Roman character and 
dominion should have struck the first direct 
blow at the popular belief in the gods ; but Ennius 
was no Roman himself, and he was perhaps 
only expressing his personal views (Krahner, 
j). 44). It is doubtful whether the book became 
)opular; it is mentioned only once in Roman 
iteratnre (Cic. dc Nat. D*iorum, i. 42, 119), and the 
methods of publication were then but little under¬ 
stood ; but in other works Ennius shows the same 
tendency (cf. the famous lines in his TelaniOy based 
on the teaching of Epicurus : ‘ Ego deum genus 
esse .sem})er dixi ot dicam cmlitiim, 8ed cos non 
curare opinor quid agat humanum genus,’ etc. 
[0. Ribbeck, 2ra(j. Horn. Fnaj.y J.eipzig, 18fi7, 
p. 54J) ; and in his Pythagorean work entitled Kpi- 
charmus he introduced tlie Romans to naturalistic 
ideas of tlie gods which became the common pro¬ 
perty of educated nnm, and can be traced in the 
writers of plays, in Lucilius, Cicero, and Varro. 

Rut the two great syst(;ms of nost-Aristotelian 
philosophy which fouriu place at Rome in the la.st 
two cenliiries of the Republic had a far more pro¬ 
found and lasting effect on Roman religious ideas. 
(The I bird, the New Academy, Ixdng neither posi¬ 
tive nor constructive, but critical only, need not be 
considered here; see art. Acadf.my.) 

Epicureanism was first in the fiidd, but was slow 
in gaining ground, and Rome produced no grciat 
Epicurean but Lucretius the poet; nor did even he 
become j)opular, for his <lire(!t and enthusiastic 
denial of the value of rc/zV/m, and his appeal to the 
intellectual faculty of man to rid himself of the 
degrading bondage of that relUjWy were not in 
harmony with the Roman genius. Kf)icureanism 
was to some extent popular on its piactical side 
(Cic. Tusr. iv. 3, (te Dio. ii. 50), with bad moral 
effects ; but, as taking no account of gods or cult, 
except to put them asi<le as useless, it suited 
neitljcr the class that was responsible for the sur¬ 
viving forms of the State religion nor the lower 
orders still steeped in superstition. See art. En- 
Cl/nKANS. 

Stoiris'Diy on the other hand, laid a strong grasp 
on the best Roman minds ; its ideal man was in 
many ways in keeping Avith the ideal Roman 
character, and its cosmopolitanism suited the wide 
range and the varied populations of the Roman 
Empire, ft did not deny the existence of the 
divine, or even, as did the E[)icun;ans, the 
interest of <iivine beings in the affairs of the 
world ; it postulated a ^Supreme T^eity, identical 
with Reason, Law, or Destiny, and left place for 
the existence of subordinate deities by making 
them functional emanations from the Supreme 
One. As has often been observed, it had a strong 
religious si<le, and with some of the ablest Romans 
the teaching of an earnest and learned Stoic like 
Ranaetiirs, the intimate friend of Scipio the 
younger, and founder of what may be called 
Roman Stoicism, became almost a substitute for 
religion. While Stoicism did nothing directly to 
save the old cults from neglect or extinction, it 
did much to save the educated Roman from the 
contempt of all relimon which Lucretius had ex¬ 
pressed so vehemently, and even did something to 
save him from moral disintegration. And at the 


very end of this period we meet with a very curi¬ 
ous attempt, on Stoical principles, to harmonize 
the old religious beliefs with pliilosophic theories 
of the universe. We have lost Varro’s Antxqid- 
tates Divinely the counteri>art of his Antiquitatea 
Bumance ; but we know enough about it from 
surviving fragments, and from the criticisms of 
Augustine and Tertullian, to be confident that it 
was Avritten not only from antiquarian interest, 
but from a genuine desire to reconcile Stoic 
theology wdth the prevailing ideas of the gods. 
Krahner was the first to point out the importance 
of Varro’s work in the history of the decay of 
the Roman religion, and he has been followma by 
Marquardt and other writers. See art. Stoics. 

Varro assumed the Stoic doctrine of the anhniis 
mundiy the divine principle permeating all mate¬ 
rial things, which, in combination with those 
material things, constitutes the Universe, Nature, 
(xod. Destiny, or whatever other name the Stoics 
used to express it. The inundus is made up of the 
four elements, and these partes mundi are also 
divine, as are tlie various phenomena which they 
underlie. In the Kith book of his Avork Varro 
co-ordinated this Stoic theory Avith the Oroeco- 
Roman State-religion of his age. The chief gods, 
di prmcipui or seLectiy represented the partes 
mundi in various ways ; and even the dill’erence 
of sex among the deities Avas explained by regard¬ 
ing all male gods as emanating from the heaven, 
and all female ones from the earth, according to a 
familiar ancient idea of tiie active and passive 
factors of generation (Augustine, r/e Civ. Deiy vii. 23). 
The Stoic theory of dmmons Avas utilized in the 
same Avay to limi an explanation for semi-deities, 
heroes. Lares, Genii, etc., and thus anotlier feature 
of the old Italian religious mind Avas to be saved 
from contempt and neglect. At tlie head of the 
Avhole system Avas Jupiter, Avho seems to have been 
recognize<l by the Stoics of the Roman scliool as 
representing not only the heaven l)ut even the 
animus mundi itself (Cic. de Nat. Dear. ii. 1, 4); 
and the various functional activities of this sup¬ 
reme god multiplied him under innumerable titles 
(Tertullian, Apol. 14). So, too, Avith the other 
chief deities ; and thus another tendency of the old 
Roman religion Avas skilfully AA'orked into the new 
system, viz. that tendency to see the sujHjrnatural 
manifesting itself in innumerable Avays expressed 
by adjectival titles, and allectin" all the details of 
human action and sutlering, of Avhich the Pontitices 
had taken ad van Cage to construct their so-called 
Tndigitamcnta. Rut the deities of the Roman cults 
had become ho worn and indi.stincfc with ago that 
in many or most cases their functions Avere no 
longer clearly to be discerned, even by a learned 
anti(iuarian like Varro ; and he Avas (impelled to 
include in a large class of di inrerti those of whose 
functional activity he could not be sure (Wissowa*, 
p. 72). 

Thus the one system of philosophy which could 
really appeal witli efiect to the best type of Roman 
mind Avas harmonized Avith the leading features of 
the old beliefs in a way w'hich was neither un¬ 
reasonable nor ludicrous. The people, Varro 
seems to say, have neither time nor ability to 
reason on these matters, and there are indeed 
some things Avhich it is better that they should 
not knoAv (Aug. de Civ. Deiy iv. 31); but they have 
been on the right track in their ideas and worship, 
wanting only the philosophical basis and warrant 
for what they do and think. E’er the educated it 
is necessary to have this basis and warrant clearly 
defined, so that they combine the religious practice 
of their ancestors with reason and knowledge. 
This surely was a far more healthy and useful posi¬ 
tion to take up than that of the Epicureans and 
Lucretius, Avho looked on all religions as mere folly 
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and mental bondage; and, to judge from the attacks 
made on it by St. Augustine and the Fathers, 
and from the temporary revival of the old cults 
which Augustus succeeded in achieving shortly 
after Varro’s death, it was probably not without 
some substantial practical result. But it could 
have aftected only tne higher and educated classes ; 
and even they were never quite in earnest in deal¬ 
ing with such questions. Varro himself, a Sabine 
of the sturdy old-Italian type, with an extra¬ 
ordinary interest in matters of religious antiquity 
M well as religious philosophy, was probably more 
in earnest than any other Koman of that age ; but 
the ordinary attitude of the cultivated Roman to 
sucli speculations may be well seen in Cicero’s 
three books, de Natura Deorum^ which followed the 
work of Varro, and were to some extent influenced 
by it. Cicero’s attitude to religion was simply 
sceptical and eclectic ; he inclined to the Stoic 
view, but treats the whole subject as a matter for 
pleasant discussion, without showing any convic¬ 
tion of its importance to Rome or mankind. In 
all his voluminous writings, including his corre¬ 
spondence, there is no sign that his life was in any 
way aflected either by belief or by cult ; the only 
way in which religio interests him is its use for 
political purposes. And Cicero is a type of the 
educated Roman of his day (see some good remarks 
in Boissier, Ueligion roinaine^^ i. 56). 

iii. Tue actual results on the national 
RELIGION. —We have now to illustrate the actual 
results for the old religion of these two main 
causes of disintegration—the Hannibalic war and 
the influence of Greek philosophy. 

(a) The, cults .—The most striking evidence of 
the decay of those worships which wo examined in 
the first period is suggested by our present ignor¬ 
ance of the meaning and the (fetails of so many of 
them (see above, p. 820‘). Had they been main¬ 
tained or fully credited with eflicacy, the literature 
of the last century B.c. would assuredly have con¬ 
tained allusions to them suflicient to give us some 
idea of the nature of the deities and tne details of 
their worship. But neither Cicero nor any of his 
contemporaries but Varro has anything important 
to tell us of them. Varro was the only Roman 
really interested in them. A little later, Greeks 
like Dionysius of Halicarnassus, or foreigners like 
the Mauretanian Juba, took some trouble to 
understand them, also from antiquarian or philo¬ 
sophical motives. But by the time of Varro 
and these antiquarians the decay had already 
gone so far tliat many of the old cults were quite 
neglected and forgotten. A few examples will 
suffice. 

The name Agonia, which stands for a festival 
four times in the ancient calendar, was so much a 
mystery even in Varro’s day that wo do not know 
for certain the meaning of the word, or what rites 
were performed on those days. The Furrinalia, 
Lucaria, Divalia, are almost entirely lost to us, as 
they were to Varro (so far as we can guess from 
what we know of his writings). The Kegifugium 
in February and the Poplifugia in July were even 
then wholly misunderstood, being explained by 
false etymologies (see Fowler, pp. 174, 327). It is 
uite possible that we should oe eoually in the 
ark about the Lupercalia, one of tne most sin- 
ular of all the Roman rites, if it had not been 
rought into fresh prominence by the famous cele¬ 
bration just before Ciesar’s death. It can hardly 
have been one of the wholly neglected festivals, 
yet the fact that no writer mentions it before that 
date shows conclusively how little interest such 
old customs excited. With the cults the old 
deities, of course, vanished in many cases, though 
this is less astonishing, since the Romans, we 
have seen, at all the early stages of their religious 


life paid far more attention to worship than to 
the objects of it. No one knew the true nature of 
Vejovis, nor do we know ourselves ; so, too, with 
Summanus, of whom Augustine says, no doubt 
following Varro, that he wh < at one time a greater 
deity than Jupiter himsell {de Civ. Dei, iv. 23) ; 
‘quisquis is est,’ writes ()\ i in speaking of him 
{Fasti, vi. 731), from wlu< wo may infer that 
Varro was equally in tht • ark. Consus survived 
only because he had become oddly identilied with 
Poseidon Ilip])ios, and we are left to conjecture 
from stray facts of the cult that he was originally 
a harvest-god. Eve i so great a god as Janus, 
whose so-calh J teinjil j ' v the Forum was matter 
of public int rest ov * > the >ractice of keeping 
it open when(‘vei R '‘.e wa engaged in war, 
became the subje< l \ t'n philosophical specula¬ 
tion, no one susp r^Uf. rhat his origm was really 
as simple and hu ’ iil • < s wo now believe it to have 
been (see above, . 8t,/ ; and Ovid fancifully ‘ inter¬ 
views ’ the old god in he vain hope of discovering 
his nature {Fasti, i. 8h (1.). Vesta survived at aU 
time.s, Avith her cult a ^d her virgin priestesses ; 
the latter could not become secularized, and the 
ever-burning sacred fire which it was their duty to 
maintain was too well recognized as a symbol of 
the State’s vitality to be subject to neglect like 
other less significant cults. Yet, if we turn to the 
list of deities represented in the rites of the 
Numan calendar (see above, p. 824), we shall find 
on examination that Vesta is almost the only one 
of them who has not been either forgotten or 
metamorphosed in one way or another under the 
influence of Greek literature and mythology. 

Further, it is a well-attested fact that, in the 
general indifference to religion and the paralysis 
of orderly and detailed administration, the temple- 
buildings of the city were fast going to ruin in the 
last age of the Republic. Augustus has told us 
himself that he restored no fewer than eighty-two 
{Monumentum Ancyranum, iv. 17); and the ode of 
Horace (iii. 6) which begins, ‘ Delicta majorum im- 
meritus lues, Romane, donee templa refeceris,’ etc., 
is familiar to everyone; and Propertius and Ovid tell 
the same tale (Marquardt, p. 67 and reff.). The greed 
of capitalists and the want of space for building 
had long before this begun to override the sacred 
character of shrines in the city; thus in 179 B.c. 
the censors had to rescue a number of sacella from 
private occupation (Liv. xl. 61. 8 ; cf. Cic. Hartesp, 
Uesp. XV. 32) ; and in his dialo^e de Natura 
Deorum, supposed to have taken place in the year 
75 B.C., Cicero writes of thefts of statues and other 
property from temples (i. 29, 82)—sacrileges which 
we may probably attribute to the demoralization 
caused b;; the social and civil wars. A number of 
ncAv temples were founded in this period, but they 
seem to mark the fancy of those who vowed them 
rather than any fixed religious policy such as we 
traced in the previous age ; and, before the end of 
the period with which we are now dealing, we find 
a temple which ominously forecasts the future, 
that of divus Julius, begun the year after his 
death. (For these foundations see Aust, de Mdi- 
bus sacris, p. 18 If.) 

(6) Priesthoods. —The oldest of these, the Rex 
sacrorum and the Flamines, which were attached 
to particular worships, fell into partial or complete 
neglect during this period. From the nature of 
their duties they could not be held together with 
any office which might take the holder away from 
Rome ; according to the old ideas of the relation 
of the State to its deities, their absence wouhl 
have been detrimental to public interests. Bui 
from the Hannibalic war onwards every ambitiou> 
member of the governing class looked to office and 
military command to procure him both wealth and 
influence; and as a consequence he avoided all 
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employment which would keep him at home, 
Attempts were made to break the rule, but for a 
time the Pontifex maximus forbade such 
action ; and, as these priests were in his potestas, 
disobedience was practically impossible. In 190 
n.c. a Flamen Quirinalis was Prietor peregrinus, 
but was not allowed t<3 hold a foreign command 
(Liv. xxxvii. 47). In 180 a Rex sacrorum tried to 
hold his priesthood together with a naval command 
{duu7nvir navalis), but was compelled to resign it 
(Liv. xl. 42). In 131 a Flamen Martialis was 
Consul, and wished to have a command in Sar¬ 
dinia, but again the Pontifex maximus interfered 
(Cic. Phil. xi. 8, 18); yet this same Pontifex 
maximus, P, Licinius Crassus, later in the same 
year went to Asia with an army, ‘ quod nunnuam 
antea factum erat,’ says Livy’s epitomist {Epit. 
59). 

Perhaps the most remarkable Instance of the dejfradation of 
the old sacriflcial priesthoods is one which has been worked out 
by the present writer in Clll vii. (isysj IiKllf. from records in 
Livy : a youth of bad charoi^ter belon^inx to the ffreat family 
of the Valoni Flacci was made F'lamen Dialia by the Pontifex 
maximus at the urgent request of hia family in order to place 
him under the innumerable restrictions to wiiich that important 
riesthood was subjected. Strange to say, this seems to have 
ad the effect of reforming liis character, and he became 
Cunile sedile and Prajtor later on, his brother being allowed to 
take the oath of office for him, as the Flamen was not allowed 
to swear. 

The general tendency was undoubtedly to shirk 
these priestly offices with their awkward restric¬ 
tions, and it is alnvost certain that the jiaminiwn 
Diale was vacant from 87 to 11 B.c. (Wissowa^, 
p. 71, note) ; the flamines minores are not heard of 
in the last century of the Republic, and, as Mar- 
quardt justly argues (n. 67, note 1), if they had 
survived, Varro would liardly have been at a loss 
for information about the cult and nature of 
those deities to which they were attached (Furrina, 
Falacer, etc.). So with the Fratres Arvales, of 
whom we have no record till they were revived as 
a corporation by Augustus ; the Rex sacrorum 
alone seems to have survived (Cic. Harusp. Resp. 
vi. 12; Lex Julia Municipalis, sect. 62; CIL i. 
121 ). 

The great collegia of Pontifices, Augures, and 
Decemviri sacris faciundis were no bar to political 
advancement and the accumulation of wealth, and 
during this period we are frequently surprised by 
the eagerness with which a pontificate or augur- 
ship is sought after; e.f/., Cicero was immensely 
pleased at becoming augur, and Caesar took extra¬ 
ordinary trouble to liecome Pontifex maximus. The 
fact was that those offices brought both political 
and social influence ; but as trustees of the old jiLs 
divinum they were by this time almost useless. 
The famous Pontifex maximus, Mucius Sca^vola, 
Consul in 95 B.C., held that there were three kinds 
of religion, the poetic, the philosophical, and the 
political, and that only the last of tliese was of anv 
consequence—and that one was not true (Aug. de 
Civ. Dei, iv. 27 ; Krahner, p. 47 and note). Ciesar 
as Pontifex maximus can nave paid no attention 
to his duties, though he eventually took advantage 
of the office to reform the calendar : he was away 
from Rome some fifteen out of the twenty years 
during \vhich he held it, and neither he nor Cicero 
makes any allusion to his pontifical functions. All 
these posts had become completely secularized, 
and were filled by popular election like the magis¬ 
tracies. The Pontifex maximus seems to have been 
elected in Comitia as early as the Second Punic war 
(Mommsen, Rom, Staatsrerht, ii. 35); the other 
priesthoods, those of Pontifices, Augures, and De¬ 
cemviri (Quindecemviri in the last century b.c.), 
were thrown open to election by a Lex Domitia in 
104 B.C., though by a method peculiar to themselves 
(Cic. de Leae Aqraria, ii. 18). The last thing that 
a Roman tnouglit of at this time, when he gave his 


vote for a Pontifex or an augur, was the qualifica¬ 
tion of the candidate to perform the traditional 
duties of his office ; the Pontifices let the calendar 
get into a state of chaos, and failed to keep up the 
sacrificial priesthoods wliich were under tlieir con¬ 
trol, while the augurs, as Cicero expressly tells us 
{de Divinatione, i. 15, 25, de Nat. Deor. ii. 3, 9), 
had become entirely ignorant of the ancient science 
of augury. 'I'his is indeed not to be wondered at, 
if we consider how severely the art of divination 
was criticized by the philosophers, and, on the 
other hand, how simple was the pro(*ess by which 
it might be turned to account for political purposes. 
If a Consul, even without calling in an augur, an¬ 
nounced that he was going to ‘ observe the heavens,’ 
i.e. for lightning, that alone was sufficient in the 
eyes of constitutionalists like Cicero to juit a legal 
stop to all business for that day ; this was the 
consequence of the Lex /Elia Fufia of 153 B.C., 
passetl in order to give extra legal strength to a 
Senatorial Government which was beginning to lose 
its moral weight. Cicero, though himself sceptical 
about the whole business of divination, repeatedly 
speaks of this law as a great bulwark of the consti¬ 
tution, and of its abolition in 58 B.C. as a fatal blow 
to the cause of Republicani.sm (Cic. pro Sestio, xv. 
33, in Vatiniinn, ix. 23). 

Of the colPginin in charge of the Sibylline books 
we do not hear so frecjiiently in this period ; but, 
whenever the books are consulted, it is in the in¬ 
terest or against the interest of .some party or 
family. To give a coui)le of"examples : in 139 B.c. 
recourse was had to tliis device to prevent the great 
family of the Marcii from having the honour of 
bringing a new water supply into Rome, without 
ettect in this case (Frontinus, de Ag. i. 7 ; cf. the 
new Epitt. of Livy, Grenfell and Hunt, line 188); 
again, in .56 B.C. the Quindecemviri found an oracle 
that forbade the invasion of Egypt by a Roman 
armed force, at a time when such an expedition 
was obnoxious to more than one party in the State; 
in this case the object was successfully achieved 
by this intrigue. The destruction of the old Sibyl- 
lines in the burning of the Gapitoline temple in 
81 B.c. had compelled the Government to acquire a 
new collection by diligent search in Greece and the 
East (Marquardt, p. 352, note 7), and this had 
naturally given opportunities for much forgery and 
double-(fealing (Suet. Ana. 31 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 12). 
Of expiations ordered by tnis collegium we hear now 
little or nothing ; the conscience of the people w^as 
blunted and callous ; if the State was in danger, as 
in the Cimbrian war, the people hardly realized it. 
But in 113 B.c. a temple to Venus Verticordia was 
ordered *ex Sibyllinis libris,’ *ob incesta Virginum 
Vestalium’—a signilicant fact (Aust, de Aldibus, 

p. 28). 

Thus, when the Republic came to an end, all real 
life, all incentive to dutiful conduct, all unifying 
influence, had departed from the religion of the 
Romans, and all nonesty of purmise, all genuine 
belief in its efticacy, had vanislied from the minds 
of those who were entrusted with the supervision 
of it. It must, however, be confessed that, historic¬ 
ally speaking, little damage was done by this decay 
of the old ciilts and priesthoods, which had no per¬ 
manent vitality in them, and, for a cosmopolitan 
population like that of Rome, no saving iiealth. 
But, like all the striking phenomena of this period of 
transition from city-State to Empire, the aecay set 
in too rapidly, as tne result of the unique struggle 
with Carthage. It set in before even the govern¬ 
ing classes had ha<l time to learn to think, much less 
to think with due reverence for the past. It came so 
quickly that no efficient substitute had time to 
grow up among its ruins as a sanction for morality. 
If Stoicism could save some men, or a natural sense 
of duty to the State, as with Cicero, or even only 
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the love of lia^’d work, as with Caesar, the ordinary 
individual, if ritual were ne^lccded, and all trust 
in a spiritual world failed him, had no moral 
ballast, no bond of conduct to keep him from evil- 
doing. Hence, in spite of noble exceptions, there 
was a real lowering of the level of morality in this 
age ; that there was wickedness in high places we 
kn/3w ; and we have every reason to bidieve that 
all classes were equally selfish and equally callous. 

IV. Fourth Period 
(From the accession of Augustus). 

Tt will be our object, in dealing with the last 
eriod of the life of the religion of the Roman 
tate, to examine (1) its resuscitation by Augustus, 
and (*2) the traces of its survival in Rome and the 
provinces during the next three centuries. We 
shall leave out of account the foreign religions 
which became fashionable in this period, as being 
fully dealt with in other articles; and also the 
worship of the Ciesars, the most remarkable feature 
of the religious practice of the early Kmpire, except 
so far as it was superimposed upon the older cults 
and inextricably intertwined with them. This wor¬ 
ship was, in fact, in both origin and character foreign 
to Ronn* and Roman ideas, for the true Roman 
conception of the divine, as has been shown 
throughout this article, was ouite inconsistent with 
the cult of living human beings ; and, though 
ollicially, no doubt for this reason, only dead em¬ 
perors were allowed to be worshipped by the State, 
as dead ancestors had been by the family, the 
actual practice went far beyond this, and the ideas 
connected with the practice do not really belong to 
our subject. See artt. CiESARisM, Deification 
(Greek and Roman), vol. iv. p. 629 IF. 

i. The revival of the State religion by 
Augustus. —This is not only the most remarkable 
event in the history of the Roman religion, but 
one that is almost unique in religious history. We 
have seen how completely the belief in the efficacy 
of the old cults had vanished among the educated 
classes, and how the outward practice of religion 
had been allowed to decay ; and to us it may seem 
almost impossible that the practice, and to some 
extent also the belief, should be capable of resus¬ 
citation at the will of a single individual, even 
though that individual represented the best in¬ 
terests and the collective wisdom of the State. 
The explanation lies in the fact that, though 
it was too late to revive the old religion in its 
primitive simplicity, it was not too late to re¬ 
vive the idea, common to all ancient States, 
that the morality, the political tranquillity, and 
the physical efficiency of the State were inti¬ 
mately bound up with the attention paid by the 
State to the divine beings who were interested in 
it. Right conduct, public concord, and the fer¬ 
tility of men, animals, and crops could not be 
secured to that State, it used to be firmly believed, 
unless its divine inhabitants were properly and 
continually propitiated. Thus the religious revival 
of Augustus is a part, and a necessary part, of his 
whole political scneme. He had learnt from the 
experience of his predecessors in political power 
that reform on political lines only was quite in¬ 
sufficient and without any element of stability, 
because it did not appeal to any deeply rooted feel¬ 
ing in the popular mind. The Roman people were 
tired of political quarrels, of constitutional changes, 
of endless party legislation, of civil wars ; Augustus 
gradually came to understand that the only heal¬ 
ing medicine he could prescribe for the State was 
not so much of a political as of a moral and re¬ 
ligious nature. Real political convictions had long 
been evanescent; but there still remained the in- 
heiited conviction, especially among the masses, of 


the power of the gods to give or withhold prosperity, 
and it was this conviction that Augustus deter¬ 
mined to use as his chief political lever. This will 
be appreciated by any one who will take the trouble 
to read and meditate upon the famous hymn which 
Horace wrote, at the request and doubtless almost 
at the dictation of Augustus, for the celebration of 
the Secular Games in 17 R.C. ; there the ideas of 
religion, morality, and fertility are deftly woven to¬ 
gether, and seem to express exactly this remedial 
policy of the Frinceps. Whether Augustus himself 
shared those convictions on which he determined 
to work it is impossibhi to say, nor is it of much im¬ 
portance for our present object. But, inasmuch as 
a man's religious beliefs arc largely the result of 
his own experience and that of the society in which 
he lives, it would not be unreasonable to guess 
that in his religious revival he was expressing 
naturally a popular conviction in which he shared, 
rather than standing entirely apart and administer¬ 
ing a remedy which he thought of as mechanical 
and not organic in its operation. And this view is 
confirmed by the tone and spirit of the great liter¬ 
ary works which he stimulated or inspired. 

There is another aspeid of the popular feeling of 
the age about which a few words must be said in 
order to explain more clearly tliis strange revival 
of an almost obsolete religion. It can hardly be 
doubted that there was more than a sense of weari¬ 
ness and material discomfort abroad among the 
people ; there Avas also what we may almost call a 
sense of sin, or at least of moral evil—such a feel¬ 
ing, though doubtless less real and intense, as that 
which their prophets from time to time awoke in 
the Jewish })eople, and one not unknown in the 
history of Hellas. This is very clearly reflected in 
the poets and historians of the time—in the 
preface to Jdvy’s history, in the fourth Eclogue of 
Virgil and the conclusion of his second Georgic^ and 
in some of the earlier poems of Horace, notably in 
the 16th Epoch and Ochs, iii. 6 ; and it was accom- 

{ lanied, as so often happened in the ancient world, 
ly a tendency to superstitious belitds and practices 
unautliorizecl by the State - astrology, magic, etc. 
(Boissier-, i. 76). This consciousness of neglected 
duty—duty both to gods and to men, such as alone 
could enable the Roman State to fulfil its destiny, 
to carry out the will of Jupiter and the Fates—is, 
in fact, the raison d'Ure and the moral of the great 
representative poem of the time, the Mneid of 
Virgil, without a careful study of which it is im¬ 
possible to understand either the work of Augustus 
or the temper of the age. It is an emphatic appeal 
to the Roman to put away from him individual 
passion and selfishness, and to respond to the call 
of Fate —of those moral forces which had wrought 
through the Roman dominion such mighty changes 
in the world. In the very years when Augustus 
was endeavouring to restore the old sense of religio 
andjoie^a.v by rebuilding temples and resuscitating 
cults Virgil was leading his iiero towards the ac¬ 
complishment of his mis.sion in Italy, developing 
in him the true quality of pietas^ i.e. not only the 
due performance of service to gods and ancestors, 
but the sacrifice of self to the interests of the com¬ 
munity, submission to the divine will in full con¬ 
fidence of ultimate success. The real meaning of 
Roman pietas is as clearly expressed in tlie poems 
of Virgil as the best spirit of Puritanism is expressed 
in those of Milton; but it is expanded far oeyond 
the narrow bounds in which we have so far been 
tracing it, in accordance with the expansion of the 
State irom a city into an Empire, and it is accom¬ 
panied by the idea that a great future is yet in 
store for the State, of which the initial moments 
are close at hand. Whoever contemplates closely 
the work of Augustus in combination with Virgirs 
poem will find tlie same essential elements in each 
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of them : an appeal to the pa5^t as the only safe 
basis of reconstniotion, and a confident hope for 
the future on new lines of progress and ci'dlization. 
fn the poem, too, is to be found the conviction that 
the man who was thus reviving the past and at the 
same time securing the future was not only divi 
filius, but in fact iiimself divine. 

Much more might be said on this subject, but 
this may be enough to explain the ideas underlying 
what lias often been wrongly described as a gigantic 
piece of deception. It is now, how’ever, generally 
acknowledged that, even if Augustus was himself 
an unbeliever, he was rellecting and expressing 
a strong popular feeling (see Boissief-', vol. i. 
chs. i. and iv. ; Wissowa'^ p. 73 IK ; cf. his pap<!r 
on the ‘Ludi Sa*culares’ in his Gcsmmaelte Ah- 
h/xndlungen, p. 19211.; and Aust, p. 90If.). The 
one point steadily to keep in mind is that this 
strange movement was not merely a revival of re¬ 
ligious rites, but an appeal througli those rites to 
the conscience of the people. A revival of religious 
life it certainly was not, for what we understand 
by that term had never existed at Rome; but it 
was an attcmrit to give expression, in a religious 
form and under State authorization, to certain 
feelings and ideas not far removed from those 
which we in these days describe as our religious 
exnerieniHi. 

We may now proceed to a brief account of the 
revival of the old cults and priesthoods, noting the 
changes introduced to suit new circumstances, such 
as the expansion of the Krnpire into a cosmopolitan 
State, and the elevation of a single Roman family 
to the first place in outward dignity as well as 
in actual inlluence, 

Augustus did not become Pontifex inaximus till 
the year 12 B.c., i.e. nineteen years after the battle 
of Actiurn ; he waited with scrupulous patience 
until the great priesthood became vacant by the 
death of Lepidus. This, however, did not prevent 
him from pursuing his religious policy witli great 
earnestness before that date, for he had long been 
a member of the college of Pontifices, as well as of 
the Augures and Quindecemviri. The year 12 B.c. 
may, however, conveniently serve as a landmark, 
dividing the consummation of his religious author¬ 
ity from a comparatively limited form of it.^ A 
good example of his earlier reversion to religious 
methods is the fact that in declaring war against 
Antony, or more strictly against Cleopatra, he had 
revived the old college of the Fetiales (see above, 
p. 824), with its curious ceremonial. On his return 
to Rome two years after the victory he began his 
CTeat work of temple restoration, which he has 
himself put on record {Monumentum Ancyranum^ 
iv. 17): ‘duo et octoginta templa deum in urbe 
consul sextum (28 B.c.) ex decreto senatus refeci, 
nullo praetermisso quod eo tempore refici debebat.* 
The great importance which he attached to this 
work is thus made abundantly clear ; and it is 
confirmed by the prominence given to the subject 
in the poems and histories of the period Liv. 
iv. 20. 7 ; Hor. OdeSy iii. 6 ; Ovid, Fastiy ii, 59), and 
by the energy with which it was followed up by his 
successors (see below). Nothing could so well 
answer his purpose of bringing his policy before 
the very eyes and minds of the Roman people: 
the employment of workmen, the adornment of 
the city, the solemn processes of dedication and 
consecration—all served the same general end in 
different ways, and must have done much to re¬ 
kindle the old feeling that there were divine as 
well as human inhabitants of the city, and the 
sense of duty in regard to them. But even from 
the outset it is most interesting to notice how this 

1 Hifl policy was at all times the same, but the new position 
gave him greater moral w’eight in the maintenance both of 
public and of private religion. 


astute reformer contrived to combine the ideas of 
the Empire and of his own supremacy with the 
purely civic worships; his family, i.e. the Julii, 
had always had a special connexion, not only with 
Venus but with Apollo, the Greek substitute, as it 
would .seem, for the mysterious Roman Vejovis 
(CIL i. 807, xiv. 2387 ; Wissowa, Gesammelte Ab- 
handlungeUy p. 198); and it was Apollo of Actiurn 
who had assisted him in that decisive moment of 
his fortunes. It was Apollo, too, who had become 
the authorized Roman deity of prophecy, and with 
his cult were connected the Sibylline books and 
the idea of a new and better age (Virg. Ed. 4); 
Augustus therefore, in the year 28 B.C., dedicated to 
Apollo Palatinus a splendid temple on a site which 
belonged to himself and not to the State (Velleius, 
ii. 81), thus founding a cult which, though begin¬ 
ning as a private concern of bis own family, was 
destined (as he doubtless well knew) to become one 
of the most important in Rome. 

Another great temple which he built, also ‘in 
solo private ’ {Mon. Anc. iv. 21) in his own Eorurn 
Aiigusti, S.E. of the Forum Romanum, was that of 
Mars in the capacity of Ultor, i.e. as the avenger 
of the murder of Julius. The lex ternpli of this 
foundation is in part preserved by Dio Cassius 
(Iv. 10), and shows that its founder intended that 
even the great Jupiter of the Capitol himself was 
to cede some of his honours to this old deity of a 
new dynasty ; here the members of the Imperial 
family were to sacrifice after assuming their toga 
viriluH \ here the tHumphator was to deposit Ins 
imignia after the triumph which had been decreed 
him by the Senate in the same building ; here, too, 
after each lustrum, the Censors were to drive a nail 
into the wall (Wissowa^, p. 126). And this temple 
also stood in the closest relation to the Imperial 
house, for it contained not only a statue of Mars, 
but one of Venus (a Greek combiimtion long 
familiar to the Roman mind, as we have already 
seen), thus bringing togetlier the characteristic 
foundation-deity of the city with the reputed 
ancestress of the Julian family (Wissowa*, p. 292). 

It is interesting to notice that this temple was not 
dedicated until some years after Augustus had 
become Pontifex maximus(Aug. I, 2 B.c.) ; he had 
meanwhile been content with a small round temple 
to the same deity in the Capitol (Mommsen, Res Gest. 
Div. Aug. 126). For another curious and charac¬ 
teristic step he also waited, and took it within a 
few weeks of his election to the great priesthood— 
viz. the dedication of a new temple of Vesta on 
the Palatine hill, immediately connected with 
the house of the Imperial family {CIJJ i. 317 ; 
Wissowa*, p. 76). This did not supersede the old 
temple below, with its ancient associations, but it 
signified none the less that the heart and life of 
the State, in one sense at least, was bound up with 
the hearth and home of the reigning Princeps. 

It was going only one step farther when Augus¬ 
tus a few years later took the opportunity of his 
reorganization of the city, and its division into four¬ 
teen regions, to introduce the figure of the Genius 
August! between those of the two Lares Compi- 
tales at each compitum, or meeting of two streets, 
thus combining with singular skill the police regu¬ 
lations of the city with the inculcation of the idea 
that the Princeps stood to the public religion as 
the paterfamilias stood to that of the household 
(G. M. Rush forth, Latin Hist. Inscriptions of the 
Early Empire, Oxford, 1893, p. 68 ft. Wissowa* 
p. 171 f.). 

We do not know how far Augustus went in 
restoring the old temple cults; we can only sup¬ 
pose, on the evidence chiefly of Ovid’s Fasti, that 
with the restoration of the temples the old forms 
of worship were as far as possible rescued from 
oblivion. But we do know that he contrived 
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to revive the old sacrilicial priesthoods, as dis- 
tin^^uished from the nourishing serni-political col¬ 
leges of Pontilices, Augures, and Quindecemviri. In 
spite of all its disabling restrictions, it was possible 
once more to fill the post of Planien Dial is ; of Rex 
sacroriini and the otner Flamines we also hear in 
the early Empire (Marquardt, pp. ^20-336); and, 
as these were in the potcstas of the Pontifex maxi- 
mus, i,e, of the Princeps himself, it was not likely 
that they would be allowed to neglect their duties. 
Other ancient colh^ges were also revived, or con¬ 
firmed by the inclusion of the Emperor himself 
among their members {Mon. Anr. Gr. 4)—the Feti- 
ales, the Sodales Titienses, the Salii, the Luperci, 
and above all the Fratres Arvales, the brotherhood 
whose duty it had once been to lead a solemn pro¬ 
cession round the crops in May, and so to ensure 
the blessing of the gods on the most important 
material of human subsistence (see above, p. 824). 
A priesthood of this kind was after Augustus’ own 
heart, for it combined in its operations the icleas 
of agriculture and religion, prosperity and moral¬ 
ity, which, as we have said, are so prominent j 
in the Carman sceculare of Horace ; and the for- | 
tunate survival of large fragments of its reconls, \ 
dating from shortly after the battle of Actium. j 
shows that it continued to work and lo flourt-^ii. 
down to the reign of Gordian (a.d. 241), and from 
other sources we know that it was still in exist¬ 
ence in the 4th century (Henzen, p. 25). These 
re<;ords have been found on the site of the sacred 
grove which from the time of this revival onwards 
served as the centre of the activity of the brother¬ 
hood ; it was doubtless originally one ox the points 
on the boundary of the ager liomanus at which 
the Fratres paused in their procession, and lay at 
the fifth milestone on the Via Campana between 
Rome and Ostia. See art. Auval Brothers and 
literature there cited ; and short accounts will be 
found in Wissowa^ p. 561 f. ; Fowler, Religious 
Experience^ lect. xix. 

The Brethren were twelve in number, with a 
Magister at their head and a Flamen to assist him ; 
they were chosen from distinguished families by 
co-optation (Henzen, p. 154), the reigning Emperor 
always being an ordinary member. Their duties 
fell into two divisions, which most aptly illustrate 
the two sides of Augustus’ religious policy : (1) the 
performance of the yearly rites in honour of the 
Dea Dia, who has taken the place of Mars in 
the ceremonial (see above, p. 824), probably as a 
result of the abandonment of the lustratio agri 
Roniani as the State enlarged its boundaries; (2) the 
vows, prayers, and sacrilices for the Emperors and 
other members of the Imperial house. 

The reader of the Acta will not fail to be struck 
by the occurrence of the old Roman piacular sacri¬ 
fice, which was duly performed and recorded when¬ 
ever iron was used in the grove, or any damage 
done to the trees of the grove by lightning or 
other accident; and on one occasion, in A.D. 183, 
w'hen a fig-tree sprouted on the roof of the temple 
(Henzen, p. viacula oi all appropriate kinds 

were sacrificed to Mars, Dea J3ia, Janus, Jupiter, 
Juno, Virgines divae, P'amuli divi, Lares, Mater 
Lariim, ‘sive deus sive dea in cuius tutela hie 
lucus locusque est,’ Fons, Hora, Vesta Mater, 
Vesta deorum dearnmque, Addenda Commolenda 
Deferunda, and sixteen divi of the Imperial 
families. This will serve to show the extent to 
which the revival of detailed ritual had been 
carried by Augustus, and the extraordinary ten¬ 
acity with which it held its ground. 

The second part of the activity of the Brethren 
illustrates the adroit way in which the revival of 
this priesthood (as doubtless of the Salii and 
others also) was made to mark the sacred character 
and political and social predominance of the Im¬ 


perial family. All events of importance in the 
life of the Emperor and his family were the occa¬ 
sion of vows, prayers, or thanksgivings on the part 
of the Fratres— e.g., births, marriages, the succes¬ 
sion to the throne, journeys and safe return, and 
the assumption of tne consulate and other offices 
or priesthoods. These ceremonies all took place at 
various temples or altars in Rome, or at the Ara 
Pacis, which has recently been excavated in the 
Campus Martins. A single example taken at 
random from the Acta will suffice to illustrate 
this. The following is a ‘votum susceptum pro 
salute novi principis’ on his accession (Henzen, 
p. 105); 

‘ rinp(cratore) M. Othone Cu'sare Autf(usto), L. Salvio Othone 
Titiano(iteruni) co(n)s(ulil)Us) II[. k(aleii(ia8) Eebr(»iariaa), mag- 
(i.stro) in!i)(fr.atoro) M. Othone Ca^jsare Aug(U8to), proniagtistro) 
li. Salvio Othone Titiano : colleg(i) fratruin Arva(liuni) nomine 
inunolavit in Capitolio b vota nvincupata pro salute iuip(era- 
toris) M. Othonis Cuesaris Aug(u8ti) in annum proximuin in 111. 
non(a8) Ianunr(ia8) lovi b(ovcm) n\(an‘»n): lunoni vacc(am), 
Minrrvifi vacc(am) Saluti iXopuli) R(omani) vacc(am), 

div.. Aug(usto) b(oveiTi) m(artMn), divw A\ig(usta)) vacc(am), divo 
Claudio b(ovein) m^areni) ; in collegio adfuerunt, etc,’ 

This record, which belongs to the year 69 and 
the accession of Otho, shows the divi, i.e. the 
deified F.mperors Augustus and Claudius, together 
wdh the ileified Livia, associated with the trias 
of the Capitoline temple and the Salus publiea 
in the sacrilicial rites, Otho himself being the 
magister of the college, but represented by his 
brother as pro-magister (Henzen, p. v, note 1). 
Under the Flavian dynasty whicli followed, this 
association was, however, judiciously dropped. 

No account of Augustus’ work in the sphere of 
religion would be adequate without some allusion 
to the Secular Games {ludi saiculares) of 17 B.C., 
in wdiich beyond doubt he endeavoured to express 
in outward show, in the space of three days, all 
his views and hopes for the political, moral, and 
religious future of the Roman world. Tliat year, 
in which his faithful colleague Agripi)a was still 
spared him, and no serious misfortune had as yet 
fallen upon the State or the Ciesarean house, may 
be taken as the zenith of his career, and is aptly 
marked by this singular celebration, of which the 
details have come down to us almost complete. 
To the Sibylline oracle wdiich indicated the rites 
to be used (printed, e.g., in the Sibi/lluiische Blatter 
of H. Diels, p. 13111’., from Zosimus, ii. 6, who 
also in ch. 5 gives a detailed account of the ludi) 
we have now to add tlie contemporary account 
in the form of an inscription {Monumenti Antichi, 
1891, p. 601 If. ; Ephem. Epigr. viii. 255 ff.) found 
in Sept. 1890 in a mutilated condition near the 
Tiber in the Caini)us Martius, the scene of the 
niglitly part of the rites. This document contains 
a Tetter of directions from Augustus, two senatus 
con^ulla, and full instructions from the Quinde- 
cemviri as to the details of the ceremonial. In a 
lopular lecture printed in his Gesammelte A hhand- 
ungen Wissowa has reproduced the contents of 
this document with much skill and sympatliy. The 
most important part of it is now easily accessible 
to students in H. Dessau, Sylloge Inscr. Lat., 
vol. ii. p. 282 ff. If to these authentic sources of 
information we add the hymn which Horace wrote 
for the occasion in accordance with the views of 
Augustus, and which is mentioned as his composi¬ 
tion in the inscription, it must be acknowledged 
that there is hardly another vital moment of 
ancient history which can he so clearly reproduced 
in imagination, and wdth all its meaning as well as 
its minutiee of detail. 

According to certain old Roman ideas, of which 
it is hardly possible to trace the origin, a sceculum 
was a period stretching from any moment to the 
death of the oldest person horn at that moment, 
and a hundred years was the average period so 
conceived. A new scecuium might thus begin at 
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any time, and nii^^lit be endowed witli special 
religious signilicance by certain ceremonies. The 
idea seems to have been that a new leaf, so to 
speak, might in this way be turned over in the 
history of a people, all past evil, material or 
moral, put away and buried (so the expression 
* seeculum condere’ is now explained), and a new 
period of innocence and pros])eiity entered on. 
This idea has manifestly something in common 
with that underlying the many curious rites first 
collected by Mannliardt in his BanmkultuSy and 
familiarized to English readers by Erazer in his 
Golden Bough, in which objects are thrown into 
the water or buried after certain ceremonies to 
represent the cessation of one period of vegetation 
and the beginning of another. It is easy to see 
how exactly it would suit Augustus’ policy, and 
how it might be manipulated to further iiis aims. 
Ever since his active life had begun, the idea 
had been in the air, and had won general re¬ 
cognition through the 4th Edogue of Virgil and 
the fashionable mysticism of the age, while at the 
«anie time, as we have already seen, the popular 
feeling of depression and the desire to make a new 
start were so strong as to give it real meaning 
and force. But Augustus did not work it out 
merely on old lines; he did indeed retain for the 
rites to be performed by night the underground 
altar of Dis and Proserpina in the Campus, which 
had been the scene of the ludi since their initiation 
by the Sibylline Oracles in the First Punic war 
(249 B.c., a period of great depression and danger), 
but the place of the.se sombre deities was taken 
by such as would more exactly suit the le.ssons 
that he wished to inculcate : the Greek Moera*, the 
Greek birth-deities (llythyia)), and on the third 
night Mother Earth, the deity of all fertility. Thus 
the fortunes and destinies of the Empire and the 
fertility of man and of crop were brought in com¬ 
bination to the notice of the people. It was in 
keeping >vith this that the date selected for the 
celebration was the end of May and the beginning 
of June, M’hen the crops were fast ripening, a 
time when the Ambarvalia used to be held, and 
the preliminary harvest festival of the Vostalia 
was about to begin ; and it was also arranged that 
the people should make offerings of ears of corn to 
the acting priests on those three days at the end 
of May (May 29-31), before the high ceremonies 
followed on June 1-3. 

But the bright prospects and hopes of the coming 
saculum were represented, not by night or at an 
underground altar where the old .scBculurn might 
^ supnosed to be buried, but by day, and on the 
Capitoline and Palatine hills. On the first and 
second days the Emperor, with his colleague 
Agrippa, sacrificed on the Capitol to Jupiter and 
Juno (Minerva is not mentioned), and prayed for 
the preservation of the State; on the third day, 
after the sacrifice to Apollo and Diana on the 
Palatine, i.e, to the protecting deities of the 
Imperial house in their private dwelling, Horace’s 
hymn was sung by choruses of twenty-seven boys 
and as many girls, on the Palatine, and on the 
Capitol, in the areas of the temples of Apollo and 
Jupiter (see Fowler, Religious Experience, lect. 
XIX.). ^ The spectacle must have been extremely 
beautiful; and so anxious was Augustus to make 
It universally popular that he even allowed the un- 
married, who were excluded as a rule from ludi, 
to be present on this occasion, as we learn from 
the inscription, line 54. The Principate was to 
initiate a new era of peace and goodwill, of pro¬ 
sperity and populousness, of agriculture and plenty 
—and all of these were to be acquired and secured 
by faithful performance of service to the gods. 

This is the idea that lies at the root of this famous 
celebration, as it lies also at the root of the 


jEncidf whose author had died but two years 
earlier. 

Many details might be added to this account of 
Augu.stus’ revival; but Avliat has been here said 
will be enough to indicate the general outline 
and meaning of it. It remains to sketch the sur¬ 
vival of the old Koman State religion in the 
Imperial period; but the material for this is 
as yet imperfectly gathered together from the 
volumes of the ClL. 

ii. Traces of survival of the old Roman 
State relkuon in the Imperial period.— 
(ri) Rome and Italy. —Though the old Koman re¬ 
ligion was now beset, as we have seen, by three 
formidable enemies wliich tended to destroy it 
even while they fed upon it, like parasites in the 
animal or vegetable world whicli eat up their 
liost, viz. the rationalizing philosophy of syn¬ 
cretism, the worship of the C^jesars, and the new 
Oriental cults, yet, strange to say, it continued to 
survive in outward form, and to some extent, no 
doubt, in pof)uIar belief, for more tiian three 
centuries. I'liis is tlie result partly of the ten¬ 
acious conservatism of the Koman mind in regard 
to forms and cu.stoms, partly of the fresh stimulus 
which had been eiven it by Augustus ami his men 
of letters, and the conscientious care with wliich 
the successors of Augnistus carried out his policy in 
this department. J’iberiiis hinuself had a curious 
intere.stin matters of religion, and seems to have 
endeavoured even to check the growth of the 
para.sites, while scrupuIou.siy adhering to the old 
feligdous forms ; a good example will be found in 
Tacitus (Ann. iii. 58), where he is seen exerci.sing 
his authority as Pontifex maxim us to enforce the 
aricient restrictions on the life of the Flamen 
Dialis, or (ib. vi. 12) where lie expounds the proper 
method of consulting the Sibylline books. Claudius 
added to the same tendency a pedantic anti- 
quariariism which made him also a faithful 
follower of Augmstua’ policy. With the Flavian 
dynasty, which was without the religious prestige 
or the Julian house, the tendency is rather to 
revert to those cults which were not specially con¬ 
nected with the Inijierial house. The great trias of 
the Capitol—Jupiter, Juno, Minerva—seems to 
overshadow the Apollo of the Palatine hill and 
the Mars Ultorof the Forum Augusti; not, indeed, 
that the trias had ever lost its place as the fore¬ 
most protecting power of the State (Wissowa^ p. 
128), but thei*e is no doubt that the advent of a new 
family to power tended to diminish the prestige 
of those worships which were associated in the 
popular mind with the Julii. Domitian made a 
special point of the worship of Jupiter; he built 
^mplcs on the Capitol to Jupiter Conservator and 
Jupiter Custos, and added to the luestige of the 
cult of the trias by the institution of a festival. 
Agon Capitolinus (Tac. Hist. iii. 74 ; Aust, in 
Roscher, j.v. ‘Jupiter,’ p. 749; for his fanciful 
devotion to Minerva see Wissowa^ p. 255). The 
Antonines, even Marcus Aurelius himself, in spite 
of a grandeur of religious and moral belief which 
has rarely been equalled, were most careful in 
keeping up the ancient forms ; Marcus did not 
he.sitate in times of public distress to put in action 
the whole apparatus of the old religion (Jul. Capit. 

13). 

During all this early period of the Empire the 
temples were kept in repair assiduously, as is 
proved by inscriptions (OIL vi. 934, 962, 1001, etc.; 
Antoninus Pius is thus honoured ‘ ob insignera 
erga caerimonias publicas curam ac religionem,’ 

CIL vi. 1001); and that there was no falling of! in 
this respect seems to be shown by the well-known 
story of Constantins in A.D. 329 being shown 
round the temples when he visited Rome for the 
first time, and the curious interest which he took 
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in them in spite of his Christianity (Symmachus, 
Rel. iii. ). And there can liardly be a doubt that 
this spirit of conservatism was not merely an 
all'air of the Government, but that the Govern¬ 
ment was acting in harmony with popular feeling. 
In the Theodosian Code (xvi. 10. 2) we find that 
the worship of the family, i.e. of Lares, Penates, and 
Genius, had to be forbidden. But, in order to ap- 
reciate this tenacity, the student will do best to 
ecomc acquainted with CJL vi., so far as it preserves 
the votive inscriptions of that age ; for the number 
is legion of those which attest tne surviving belief 
in the great deities of the old time, and especially 
(fi^iart from the Capitolino trias) in Mars, Minerva, 
Mcrcurius, Venus, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, Liber, 
Fortuna, Hercules, and others. A more concise 
survey of these inscriptions will be found in the 
selection by H. Dessau, Sxjlloge Inscr. Lat., vol. ii. 
Again, the student of the Christian Fathers will 
not fail to note that their tendency is to attack 
the absurd minutite of the old Roman religion 
rather than the philosophy or the Oriental worships 
of their time; and this is more especially the cawo 
with St. Augustine, from whose de CivUate Dei, as 
has already been mentioned, we thus incidentally 
learn so much that is of value for our subject ‘ysee 
esp. bks, iv. and vii.). The very necessity under | 
wfiich the leaders of Christianity found theiu- j 
selves of suiting their own reliirious calendar, and 
in some instances even their ceremonies, to the 
habits and prejudices of the pagans tells the 
same story; the Christian calendar of feasts is 
obviously based upon that of the Romans, and 
to this day there are many practices o'" the Roman 
Church, especially in Italy and Sicily, which re¬ 
mind the student of the Roman religion of both 
the forms and the ideas that are familiar to him. 
(Thi.s very interesting subject, which lies outside 
the sphere of this article, is handled with great 
learning by H. Usener in \\\fi lleligionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuckungen \ cf. his Gdtternnmen, p. 116, for 
the way in which the Christian doctrine of saints 
and angels fastened itself upon the gods of the 
Indigitamenta, aided perhaps by the {ihilosophic 
doctrine that had explained these same gods as 
diernons [Aust, p. 103]. To this process the Roman 
idea of the genius of an individual contributed 
not a little. But we need not here pursue the 
stages of the death of Roman paganism ; nothing 
is to be learnt from them as to tlie nature of the 
old religion, except its extraordinary tenacity of 
life. The reader may be referred to some interest¬ 
ing chapters in Dill’s Roman Society in the last 
Century of the Western Empire^, London, 1899, 
bk. i., and to Boissier’a La Fin du paganisme^ 
Paris, 1891.) 

(6) In the provinces. —The volumes of the Corpxis 
Inscriptionurn, especially those which collect the 
inscriptions of the northern and western provinces, 
show us the names of Roman deities with which 
we have become familiar in the course of this 
article, continually recurring in large numbers, 
and serve to remind us that the Roman soldier 
and the Roman merchant were to be found in all 
arts of the Empire still worshipping the ancestral 
eities of the State. But here a great dilliculty 
meets us, which it is not possible entirely to over- 
come. It was the Roman practice to note the 
points of similarity between the gods whom they 
found existing in the provinces they acquired and 
those of their own religion, i.e. points both in the 
cult and in the conception : thus both Caesar and 
Tacitus use this ‘ interpretatio Romana’ in.stead of 
giving us the local names of the strangers (Caes. 
de BelL Gall. vi. 17; Tac. Germania, 9). As 
Romans became more permanently settled in dis¬ 
tant parts, and as the array came to be recruited 
almost entirely from provincials, the distinction 


between the deities of the Roman pantheon and 
those of the native provincials was gradually lost 
sight of, and even for the period of the early 
Empire it is extremely difficult to be sure to which 
category a name should be referred. Often, indeed, 
a (nilt-title added to the name of the deity enables 
us to be sure that the conception underlying the 
name is foreign and not Roman; and in the 
articles ‘Mars’ and ‘Mercurius’ in Roscher (ii. 
239511’., 2828 f.) will bo found a list of all such 
titles applied to these deities (which chiefly repre¬ 
sent the .spread of tlie Roman arms and Roman 
commerce respectively in the provinces), which 
may mark them as foreigners under Roman 
names. But it would be rash to assume that 
where such titles are not found the deities are 
always genuinely Roman ; and, in fact, we know 
from otlier sources that Roman names became 
permanently attached to local deities, and were so 
used even oy the provincials themselves. Thus 
ill CIL vii., which contains the British inscrip¬ 
tions, we find the goddess of the hot springs 
ol Bath addressed as ‘Minerva’ (no. 43); ‘Liber’ 
is the name for the chief god of the Dacians {CIL 
»ii. 792, 896, etc. ; cf. von Domaszewski, Die 
Religion des romisrhen Heeres, p. 54) ; ‘Hercules’ 
nqiresents the German ‘Donar’; and ‘Silvanus,’ 
whose cult is widely spread over the Empire as a 
deity of gardens, boundaries, and clearings (cf. 
Wissowa^, p. 215), and belongs especially to the 
life of the Roman settler and farmer, was in 
Dalmatia undoubtedly the representative of a 
native deity. The legions, however, retained in 
the provinces the genuine worship (combined with 
that of the Emperor) of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 
of whom the uquila was the symbol (von Domas¬ 
zewski, p. 12), of Mars, and of Victoria [ib. p. 

4 ir.); the auxiliary corps, who were not nece.ssarity 
Roman citizens, continued to worship their own 
gods, whether under Roman names or not; but 
the legionary was a citizen, and the very nature 
of his oath and his service compelled him to the 
cult of the deities who protected the Roman State 
by its armies, though in the great majority of 
cases he was neither a Roman nor an Italian by 
birth. It is curious to find that in the middle of 
the 3rd cent. A.i)., as a reaction against the 
Orientalizing tendency of recent Emperors, a new 
military Mars-religion appears, the work of the 
legions themselves (cf. von Domaszewski, p. 34: 

‘ No god is so often found on the coins of the Em¬ 
perors of the decaying Empire’). 

But the religions of the Roman Empire are a 
study in themselves, and one still incomplete ; for 
the evidence is even yet not entirely collected. 
A great advance has been made in J. Toutain, 
Les ('idles paiens dans Vempire romain, Paris, 
1907-11. 

The Religion of Roman Private Life. 

So far we have been dealing with the religion 
of the Roman State. But we nave seen (above, p. 
822) that this religion of the State was developed 
out of the worship of the family, and in certain of 
its most primitive and characteristic features, such 
as the cult of Vesta, always retained the marks of 
its ancestry. Other festivals, such as the Pagan- 
alia and Compitalia, clearly reflect the common 
worship of a union of families before the era of 
the State was reached ; these were taken up into 
the religious life of the State, and be(;ame sacra 
puhlica, according to the definition of that term 
in Festus, p. 245. But the religion of the family 
is included in the terra sacra privnta, and, in fact, 
forms the greater part of such sacra (‘At privata 
[sacra] quaijpro sin^ilis horninibus, familiis, genti- 
bus, fiunt,’ rest, aa loc.) ; nor need we here go into 
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the question how far the individual was or could 
bo tiie subject of religious rites, nor into the 
obscurer one of tlio cults which had become the 
hereditary property of i)articular gentes or clans. 

Of the relipfion of the famil}’^ we have considerable detAiIs 
surviviiijf, and these have of late been well put toj^ether 
and discussed by I>e Marchi in his work, La Jtelajione nella 
vita doniintica (Milan, 1896; the sequel. La Jteliyione gentilizia 
e coUrgmle, appeared in Other modern authorities 

are Marquardt, Staatsverwaltunp, iii. 121 ff., and Privatalter- 
thiiiner, vol. i., where the private life of the Roman may 
be best studied in connexion with his religious practice. 
See also articles in Roscher on ‘Ivires,’ ‘Penates,’ ‘Genius,’ 
etc., and later ones on kindred subjects in I’auly-Wisaowa. 
E. Saniter, in his Faimlien/este der Griechen und fftimer (Berlin, 
1901), has interesting discussions of certain practices from 
the point of view of comparative religious practice; and a 
short account will be found in Fowler, Homan Ideas of Deity, 
Ixmdon, 1914, p. 14fT. It hardly needs to be said that the 
material from which our information is drawn on this subject is 
scattered over the whole range of Roman literature from 
Plautus and Cato to the Christian Fathers, and that the Corpus 
Inscriptionum and archajological research have of late years 
added very important matter, which is still increasing, and still 
imperfectly sifted and absorbed. 

Two preliminary remarks seem necessary. (1) 
There is no question luire of jieriotls of develop¬ 
ment, as in the ndigion of tlio State ; development, 
or in one sense degeneration, worked upwards frotn 
the worship of tlie family and but little within it. 
True, the wealthy Roman families towards the end 
of the Republican period doubthiss felt the indu- 
ence of the general carelessness, but the sacra 
prirata were so closely (connected legally with the 
continuity of the family and its property that 
the natural conservatism of the Roman was here 
strongly and for the most i>art successfully ap¬ 
pealed to. On this point, and on the duty of the 
Pontihees to see that the sacra privata were duly 
maintained, see esp. Cicero, de Legibus, ii. 46 If. 8 o 
far as we know, the only important (change in the 
character of domestic worshi[) was the iconic repre¬ 
sentation of the ‘ household gods,’ which came in 
at the end of the Republican period ; e.g,^ the 
Penates came to be represented by images of the 
Dioscuri (Wissowa, Gesammelte Ahhandlnngtn^ 
p. 951V.); otherwise in the country and in families 
of ordinary means the religious forms remained al¬ 
ways niucli the same. ( 2 ) It is not to be supposed 
that the religion of the family was entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the State authorities. In the older 
forms of marriage, and in the superintendence of 
the public cemeteries and the private rites there per- 
formeil, the Pontilices, and especially the Pontifex 
maximus, had a legitimate right of interference, 
and could prevent the contamination of sacra priv¬ 
ata as well as sacra publica, as in the case or the 
Bacchanalia in 186 B.C. As Cic. de Leg. ii. 46 ff. 
shows, the Pontilices were the source of all exact 
knowledge of the sacra privata, and the general 
referees in all matters relating thereto. In other 
words, the State was responsible through its 
authorities for the due maintenance of the religi¬ 
ous duties of all its members, including the private 
ones, just as with us it is responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of moral duties towards women, children, 
and animals, 'fliis was the result of the inseparable 
union, so to speak, of Church and State at Rome. 

The centre-i)oint of the religion of private life 
was the house, and the centre-point of the house 
was the atrium, or hall, as we should call it, which 
represented the original form of Italian dwelling 
out of which all the additions of the later house 
were developed. Here the family met for all pur¬ 
poses but that of sleeping; here, in all houses but 
those of advanced city life and luxurious country 
villas, the deities of the household had tlieir abode. 
As the atrium was the centre of the house, so was 
the hearth {focus) the centre of the atrium~t\ie 
hearth, ‘ the natural altar of the dwelling room of 
man’ (Aust, p. 214). This was the seat of Vesta, 
and beliind it was the penns, or store-closet, the 


seat of the Penates. Thus Vesta and the Penates 
are in the most genuine sense tlie protecting and 
nourishing deities of the household. Here, too, in 
the atrium was the Lararium, or altar of tlie Lar 
familiaris, the deity of the land which the family 
tilled as w ell as of the house in w hich they dwelt; 
and here, too, was worshipped the Cenius of the 
paterfamilias, on w'hose aid the family depended 
for its fertility and continuance. A few words 
about each of these deities or spirits will help to 
make clear the character of this simple and beauti¬ 
ful religious life. They were all quite distinct con¬ 
ceptions, and, in spite of all the web-spinning of 
later Greek and Roman syncretism, we can feel 
fairly sure about the essential meaning of each one 
of them. 

I. Vesta was beyond doubt (see above, p. 825) the 
.spirit of the fire on the hearth ; she thus repre¬ 
sented the most essential part of the domestic 
economy, the pow'er to keep the body w'arm and to 
cook the food—the maintenance of the physical 
vitality of the family. It has been said, not with¬ 
out rea.son, that Ve.sta represents this vitality 
rather in the abstract, wdiile the other deities 
represent it in one or another more concrete form 
(De Marchi, p. 67, following Herzog, in Rhein. Mus. 
xiv. 6). Perhaps it w’ould be more exact to de¬ 
scribe her as tlie centre-point round which the 
others are set ; for she was at least as concrete a 
conception as anv of the others, and more so than 
the Genius of tlie head of the hou.se. (‘ Nec tu 
aliud Vestam quam vivam intellige flammam,’says 
Ovid, Fasti, vi. 291 ; cf. J. G. Frazer, GB^, pt. i.. 
The Magic Art, London, 1911, ii. 200If.) In front 
of her dwelling—the hearth—was the table at 
w'hich the family took their meals, provided with 
salt-cellar {salimim), sacred salt cake, baked ac¬ 
cording to primitive fashion {mola salsa ; Fowler, 
p. 110) by the daughters of the family, as for 
the State worship by the Vestals, and the little 
sacrificial dish {patella). After tlie first and chief 
cour.se of the midday meal silence was enjoined, 
and an offering of a part of the meal was thrown 
on to the fire (Serv. AEn. i. 730; Marquardt, 
iii. 126 note). Thus it is certain that this ottering 
was made to the spirit of the fire (Vesta); whether 
al.so originally to the Penates may be doubtful, 
but 80 it seems to have been under.stood in later 
times, if Servius is right in stating that the focus 
was the altar of the di Penates {ad ./En. xi. 211). 
The Lar w as also included in historical times (Ov. 
Fasti, ii. 633), and the deities of the hou.sehoId 
were reckoned all together in the offering (so the 
plural dei is used in 8erv. ad jEn. i. 730) ; but the 
practice of casting it into the fire points to a 
primitive usage in which Vesta alone was con¬ 
cerned, and supports the view taken above that 
she was the centre-point of the whole group, and 
the most essential representative of the life of 
the family. A w'cll-Known Pompeian painting 
(De Marclii, p. 67, tab. iii.) shows Vesta sitting 
between two Lares, with the ass, her favourite 
animal, behind her; but this only serves to illus¬ 
trate the anthropomorphic influence of Greek art 
on the Roman religion even in domestic life. Cf. 
also art. Hearth, Hearth-gods (Roman). 

2 . Penates are the spirits of the hou.sehoId store 
{penus, which word Cicero explains as ‘ omne quo 
vescuntur homines’ [de Nat. Deor. ii. 28 ; cf. Gell. 
Noct. Att. iv. 1. 17]). The religious nature of this 
store is well shown by the fact that no impure 
person was allowed to enter it, and the duty was 
especially that of the children of the family (see 
Fowler, CIR x. [1896] 317), whose purity and 
religious capability were symbolized throughout 
Roman history by the toga proetexta which they 
wore. It is perhaps as well to point out that the 
Penates are not to be understood as representing 
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the ancestors of the family ; they are purely spiri¬ 
tual conceptions of the genuine Roman kind, 
attached to a particular spot, and capable of being 
moved to another spot with the family, as i^mcas 
carried his Penates from Troy to Italy. (The 
termination -as, of which Penates must be the 
plural, though the singular is nowhere found, al¬ 
ways implies position in a fixed spot.) Penates is 
not, like Lares, a substantival name, but an adjec¬ 
tive ; thus Ave find di penates but never di lares 
(Wissowa^ p. 164), and the adjectival form admits 
of an indefinite number of deities being included 
under it. Pomncian paintings show many different 
deities thus included ; and in that referred to just 
above, where Vesta and the Lares are found 
together, they may all represent the di penates 
(* penates sunt ornnes dei qui domi coluntur,* Serv. 
aa ALn. ii. 514). Rut this elasticity is, no doubt, 
a later growth ; and in the simple Roman family 
of the coiintrv, as in the house of the primitive 
farmer, the Penates must have been, as their 
name implies, simply the spirits of the household 
store. 

3 . Lar familiaris.—The origin of Vesta and 
the Penates admits of little doubt; but that of 
the Lar is still a matter of dispute. It is now 
generally agreed that there Avas originally but one 
Lar of the household, as, e,g,, in the prologue to the 
Aulularia of Plautus ; but beyond this there is no 
consensus of opinion among scholars. Varro, so 
far as wo know, Avas the first to suggest that Lares 
were the same as Manes (Aug. de Civ. Dei, vii. 6 ; 
WissoAva^, p. 174), and recently this idea has been 
again in favour, since the subject of the worship 
of ancestors has been matter of comparative in¬ 
vestigation. It has generally been believed that 
the Lar represented the reputed founder of the 
family, who (as has been assumed) was originally 
buried in the house, and continued to reside there. 
This Avas the view of F. de Coulan^es in his re¬ 
markable book La CiU antique, and it has of late 
been maintained by both De Marchi and Samter 
in the works referred to above. Rut archfeological 
research in Italy has failed to discover any trace 
of burial in the house, or even within the walls of 
a settlement (see FoAvler, CIR xi. [1897] 34). At 
all times the dead had a settlement of their own 
outside that of the living ; and there is no evidence 
that the Romans ever thought of their duly buried 
ancestors as having any place in the dwelling of 
the living. As among other peoples, they may 
have been conceived as having a desire to return to 
their abode, especially if deprived by some accident 
of funeral rites, but in that case the great object 
of the living was to expel them (Fowler, p. 107 fi.). 
A convincing argument is that the Lares, as has 
already been mentioned, Avere never addressed as 
di, as the Manes invariably were ; i.e., they cannot 
have been human beings Avho became divine at 
death. Of late WissoAva has claimed for the Lar 
a ditt'erent origin, and his view, in spite of criticism 
{e.a. Samter, p. 10511'.), may be said to hold the 
field at present. The Lares, he argues, Avere not 
originally household gods at all, but deities pre¬ 
siding over tlie several holdings of a settlement; 
they were originally worshipped at the compita, or 
crossways, Avhere several such holdings met; there 
stood the shrine, Avith as many altars as there were 
Lares and holdings over Avhich they presided (see 
WLssowa^, p. 167 It’. ; art. Cross-roads [Roman]). 
Thus they fill a place in the private worship which 
would otherwise be vacant—that of the holding, 
and its productive poAver—while the buried an¬ 
cestors are quite sutliciently represented by di 
manes, di parentes, etc. Thus, too, it is easy to 
account for their occurrence in the Arval hymn, 
one of the oldest Latin fragments we possess 
(Henzen, p. 26), for they would naturally be objects 


of invocation at the lustration of the crops of the 
settlement (see above, p. 841). Nor is it difficult 
to understand how the Lar of the holding found 
his way into the house : he became the object of 
the worship of the Avhole familia, i.e. the workers 
on the land, both bond and free, and passed 
(perhaps as the bond-workers grew more numer¬ 
ous and important) into the circle of Vesta- 
Penates-Genius, Avith which, strictly speaking, 
slaves had nothing to do. It is true that we can¬ 
not trace this passage historically, and we know 
that the Lares of the compita retained their seat 
there and remained as Lares compitalcs even in 
the growing city ; but we may be sure that the 
Lares were attached to the land and not, like the 
Genius, to the person of any man, and, as so 
attached, their presence in the house can hardly 
be explained in any other way. The arguments 
for this theory aviH be found in full in WissoAva’s 
art. ‘Lares’ in Roscher, in his liel. und Kult.^, 
p. 167 ff., and in a reply to Samter in ARW vii. 
[1904]. 

A. Genius.— The last of the deities of the house¬ 
hold Avas the Genius of the paterfamilias, not to 
be identified, as in the age of syncretism, Avith 
(ho Lar familiaris (Censorinus, de Die Natali, 
iii. 2); even so late as the Theodosian Code 
the tAvo are distinguished in the practice of the 
cult (see Cod. Thcod. xvi. 10. 2). The Genius was 
in primitive conception the generative iiower of 
the man—that mysterious power which main¬ 
tained the continuity of the family, yet belonged 
to the individual for his lifetime only, and to him 
alone; and apparently as inherent in this power 
was conceiveu to be all his masculine capacity of 
enjoyment and vigour of body and mind. The 
Genius is not the soul of the man, but the numen 
residing in him, whose power exhibits itself chiefly 
in the continuance of the family, and Avho must 
therefore be an object of veneration for all its 
members. The seat of the Genius Avas more especi¬ 
ally the marriage bed {lectus genialUi) ; and the 
festival of the Genius was the birthday of the 
head of the house, in Avhich the Avhole./Vi>//i7ia took 
part, slaves and freedmen included (see Wissowa*, 
p. 176; De Marchi, p. 176 ft’.). This is the strict 
meaning of Genius in domestic worship : for further 
developments of the concei)tion see Fowler, Roman 
Ideas of Deity, pp. 17 ft’., 158 ft’. 

As might be guessed from all that we have seen 
of the Roman ideas of the supernatural, all the im¬ 
portant epochs in human life, and the ceremonies 
connected with them, had, originally at least, a 
religious character. 

. Marriage.—See art. Marriagk (Roman). 

. Birth and early years.—If Ave are to believe 
Varro as quoted by St. Augustine {de Civ. Dei, iv. 11, 
37 ; cf. Tertull. ad Nat. ii. 11), the processes of birth 
and bringing up Avere under the protection of a multi¬ 
tude of spirit-(feities, all of Avhom should be invoked 
at the proper time and in the proper terms; but, 
as has been said above (p. 832), it may be doubted 
whether these lists Avere not the invention of a 
comparatively late age of piiestly activity, and 
whether these numina Aveie, in fact, recognized in 
ordinary practice. The chief deity of birth Avas 
Juno Lucina; in the fourth Eclogue of Virgil, 
Avhich is a prophetic carmen sung at the actual 
moment of birth (see Fowler, in J. B. Mayor, 
Fowler, and R. S. ConAvay, Virgil's Messianic 
Eclogue, 1907, p. 69), this is the only deity 
invoked. Immediately after the birth, if the infant 
were suhlatus, i.e. acknoAvledged by the father and 
destined to be brought up, Ave are told by Varro 
(Aug. de Civ. Dei, vi. 9) of a custom so curious that 
it may be mentioned here as possibly primitive in 
its original form and dating from the early agri¬ 
cultural age of Roman life. Three men at night 
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came to the threshold of the lioiisc and struck i 
respectively with a hatchet, a mortar, ard a besom 
that ‘ by tliese signs of agriculture Silvanus migh 
be prevented from entering’; from these action 
arose three deities, Intercidona, I’ilumrius, Deverra, 
by whose guardianship the infant is protectee 
against the power of Silvanus (cf. art. BiRTh 
[Greek and lioman], § 2 ). This idea of th 
force of cultivation in keeping oil* wild and evi 
spiiits may be illustrated from Robertson Smith’i 
Itdigiun of the Semitr<{, lect. iii. We need noi 
follow the infant through the stages of his commit 
ment to the care of other nvnuna ; it will be sulfi 
cient to observe that, though the accounts of thesi 
which have come down to us from Varro are doubt 
less exaggerated, the earliest tender age was, n 
doubt, matter of the greatest anxiety, and conse 
(luently of the utmost endeavour to avert evil in 
tiuences and omens. 'Phat this is the meaning o 
the children’s bnlla^ or amulet, is almost certain 
and probably the toga jircctexta^ which was wort 
by both boys and girls, had an originally religious 
or quasi-religious meaning (see Fowler, Clli x 
317). But the one really religious ceremony o 
which we know in the first days of infancy is 
that of the dies histricus —the ninth day for boys 
and the eighth for girls—on which, as the name 
implies, the child was purified and adopted into 
the family and its sacra, and received also its name. 
After this the boy or girl grew uj) under the pro¬ 
tection of the household gods, and performed various 
religious duties in their service. On reaching 
puberty the boy laid aside the bulla and the »nc- 
texta ; the former was hung on the images of the 
Lares in later times (Per.^^ius, v. 31), while the 
latter was taken off finally at the festival of 
the Liberalia in March, when the youth went to 
tlie (Capitol and sacTificed there to .Jupiter and to 
Juventas (De Marchi, p. 176 ; Fowler, p. 56). The 
girl when about to be married also laid aside her 
vrer.texta, with her dolls and other marks of child¬ 
hood, and, if Wissowa guesses rightly (ARW 
vii. 54), offered them to the Lares at the Compi- 
talia. The tender and dangerous age of childhood 
being tlien passed, and youth and maiden being 
endowed with new powers, the peculiar defensive 
armour of infancy might be dispensed with. 

7 . Death, burial, and cult of the dead.—As Aust 
has well observed (p. 225), religion had no part to 
play at the Roman deathbed ; the dying man had 
no reckoning to make with heaven, and had no 
need for the forgiveness of sins in order to depart 
this life in peace. His responsibility for his actions 
ceased with this life, and after death he had no¬ 
thing to fear or to hope from the gods; thus he 
had no need of any mediating priest in his last 
moments. The miserable fears which haunted 
him through life, painted by Lucretius in such 
glowing colours of contempt, ceased altogether at 
nis deatli ; his peace and comfort in his grave de¬ 
pended on the right legal and religious conduct of 
his living family, in respect of proper burial and 
yearly renewed ofl’erings to the di manes of the 
family at the common tomb. The house which he 
had left for the last time, and all who had been in 
contact with the deceased, must be duly purified 
by lustration, in tliis case by fumigation and the 
sprinkling of water, but the true religious rites 
only began at the grave. It may be observed in 
passing that both burial and cremation were in 
use at Rome in historical times, and had been so, 
as we know from the XII Tables, since at least the 
.5th cent. B.c.; the religious rites in each case were 
practically the same ; the details of difference in 
other respects will be found in Marqiiardt, Privat- 
alterthnnier, i. 365 ff. 

When the body or ashes had been consigned 
to the last resf ing-place, the mourners partook at 


the grave of a meal called silicernium, which had a 
religious character. The meaning and derivation 
of the word are uncertain, but there seems to be 
little doubt that it indicates some kind of sacra¬ 
mental meal, first offered to the dead and then par¬ 
taken of by the survivors (De Marchi, p. 192), since 
Tertullian [ApoL 13) parallels it with the epuluin 
Jovis of which the magistrates and Senate partook 
in the visible presence of the three deities of the 
Capitoline ternrde (Fowler, p. 218). Thus it would 
seem to have bound together the living and the 
inanes of the deceased in the same mystical 
way as deity and worshipj)er were thought to 
be made one when the victim was not only killed 
but consumed. The rites at the grave continued 
till the ninth day ; on one of these days occurred 
i\\eferi(€ denicales, of which the meaning is uncer¬ 
tain, but they may have included, as De Marchi 
has suggested (p. 196), a sacrifice of sheep to the 
Lar familiaris or which Cicero s}>caks in de Leaibus, 
ii. 22 , 55. 'fhe ‘ finis funesta? familhe,’ or conclusion 
of the mourning, mentioned in the same passage, 
is the sacrum novemdiale on the ninth day, which 
consisted of a sacrifice at the grave, and was followed 
by the cena uovcndinlis, at which the partakers 
appeared no longer in mourning but in white, and 
celebrated with good cheer the end of their .sorrow; 
in rich families this might again be followed by 
ludi fnnehres novcndiales, as Atneas in /Eneid, v., 
after the parentatio, or renewal of these rites in 
the cult of the dead, refreshed the spirits of his 
[lien by athletic contests. 

As tile dead continued to exist as Hi)irits or deities 
after due burial, it was neces.sary to renew every 
year the rites at the grave which we have describecl. 
This took place under the direction of the State on 
what may be called the Roman All Souls’ Days, 
nine in number, as were the days of original mourn- 
ng (Feb, 13-21, Parentalia ; Fowler, p. 306 fl.). On 
Keb. 22 was the family festival of the Caristia, de- 
icribed by Ovid (Fasti, ii. 617 f.) as a kind of re¬ 
union of the living members of the family after 
they had done their duty by the di 'tna7ies, when 
all quarrels were forgotten in a general harmony. 
This took place not at the grave but in the house, 
and the household gods shared in the sacred meal. 
Cf. art. Death and Disposal of the Dead 
Roman). 

8 . Agricultural rites.—A word must be said about 
hose religious observances of private life which 
were .so important for the pro.sperous prosecution of 
the daily labour of the ordinary Roman. Of such 
observances in the great city itself we know noth¬ 
ing indeed, and it may be that they were obsolete 
at a very early period, or were never followed out, 
as in the leisured life of the farm ; the ‘ busy idle- 
ne.S 8 ’ of town life probably had a damaging etlect 
upon simple piety, as has been the case in modern 
Europe. But 0 / the religious ritual of the farm 
we fortunately have valuable records in Cato’s 
-reatise on agriculture, compiled in the middle of 
-he 2nd cent. B.C. ; these records are in all prob- 
.bility drawn from the books of the Pontifices, 
,nd are included by Cato in his work as giving the 
;enuine and correct formulas of invocation to the 
’ods for those about to undertake certain agri- 
ultural operations. One of them has already been 
luoted above, in connexion with sacrificial ritual 
.nd prayer ; they have been carefully studied of 
ate by De Marcni (p. 128 ff.), and translated by 
lim into Italian, witli notes. Here it is possible 
o give only a general account, and a single speci- 
iien of invocation. 

For the safety of his oxen the farmer is directed 
!ato, de Aaricultura, 83) to otter to Mars Silvanus 
n the wood (nresumably the woodland where they 
grazed), and by daylight, for each liead of cattle a 
xed amount of meal, lard, flesh, and wine. The 
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offering might be made either by a free man or by | < 
a slave, i.e, by the villic'iis in the master’s absence ; J 
but no woman was to take part in it, or even to ] 
see the ceremony. The offerings were to be con- . 
sumed by the persons present (of. Fowler, p. 194). ; 

Again, when the pear- trees were in blossom, another , 
offering, called daps (cf. Festus, p. 68), was to be 
made for the oxen, in this case to Jupiter Dapalis < 
(cf. Jupiter Farreus in the rite of co?i/arrea<io). The 
day was to be a holiday for the oxen and the herds- i 
men, and for those who took part in the rite; and 
afterwards it was legitimate to sow various kinds of 
seed (Cato, 131 f. ; cf. Fowler, p. 218). Once more, 
when wood was cut, or clearing made, or any dig¬ 
ging done in a wood which might be inhabited by 
some unknown deity, a piacular sacrifice of a pig 
had to be made, and the following prayer recited : 
‘Si deus, si dea, cujus illud sacrum est, ut tibi ins 
siet porco piaculo facere illiusce sacri coercendi 
[i.e. violating] ergo. Harumque rerum ergo sive 
ego, sive quis inssu meo fecerit, ut id fecerit, recte 
factum siet. Eius rei ergo te hoc porco piaculo 
immolando bonas preces precor, uti sies volens pro- 
pitius mihi dorno familueque mem liberisque meis ; 
fiarumque reriim ergo macte hoc piaculo immolando 
esto ’ (Cato, 139f.; for this kind of pincuium cf. ' 
Henzen, p. 136 ff.). 

The singularly interesting directions for the lu.y 
tratio agri have been already alluded to and in 
part quoted (above, p. 828). Here we may sub¬ 
stitute for it another piece of ritual, to be enacted 
before the harvest is begun, which is given by Cato 
in ch. 134, Before the harvest it is necessjiry to 
make a sacrifice of a porca prcecidanea in the follow¬ 
ing way (for this sacrifice of a sow ami its con¬ 
nexion with the cult of the dead, from which it may 
have passed into the common usage of the farm, 
see \\ issowa^, p. 193; I)e Marchi, p. 135, note). 
The offering must be made to Ceres before the har¬ 
vesting of wlieat, barley, beans, and rape. Janus, 
Jupiter, Juno are to be invoked with incense and 
wine before the immolation of the so^y ; and to 
Janus a sacred cake (strues) is to be offered with 
the following prayer: ‘O Father Janus, with the 
offering of this calce I pray thee to be propitious 
to me, my children, my house, and my familia.* 
Then another kind of cake {fertum) was to be pre¬ 
sented to Jupiter with the same formula of prayer. 
Next, wine was to be offered to Janus with the 
words, ‘ Father Janus, as I have prayed thee good 
prayers in offerinj^ the strues^ so for the same ob¬ 
ject let this offering of wine succeed’; so also a 
wine offering was to be made to Jupiter. Then 
the porca prcecidanea was to be slain ; and, when 
the entrails had been laid bare, another strues was 
to be offered to Janus as before, and another/er<wm 
to Jupiter, and to each of them an offering of wine. 
Afterwards both the meat and the wine were to 
be offered to Ceres. 

With this specimen of ritual, which so well illus 
trates the peculiar character of tlie Roman religious 
practice, whether public or private, this article may 
fitly be concluded. Like all such formulie, it sug¬ 
gests questions which are not easy to answer, and 
which It is not possible to attempt to explain here. 
But it may serve to remind the reader of what was 
said at the beginning of tliis article as to the origin 
and essential character of the genuine rehgio of the 
early Romans, which had its roots in the mental 
attitude of an agricultural people towards the 
powers to whom they believed themselves indebted 
for all success in procuring food and clothing by 
agricultural labour. 
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ROMANTICISM.— See Culture. 

ROSARIES.—I. Origin.—A msary is a string 
of knot.s or beads, designed as an aid to the memory, 
and, when used in religious exercise.s, providing a 
convenient method for counting the recitation of 
prayers or the repetition of the names and attri¬ 
butes of the Deity. The use of the rosary is very 
widely spread, but its earliest home seems to be in 
Asia, where it can lay claim to a fairly venerable 
antiquity. In dealing with its origin we can do 
no more as yet than put forward suggestions. 

The use of knots (j.r.) as mnemonic signs is 
almost universal, and such a simple device may 
have been invented again and again; its appear¬ 
ance in many parts of the worlti does not prove 
that it was invented in one country and trans¬ 
mitted thence to other centres. The highest de¬ 
velopment of a system of knots os a means of 
aiding the memory and for keeping records is seen 
in S. America, where the quipu (a Peruvian word 
meaning ‘ knot’) served as a means of record and 
communication in a highly organized society. It 
was a system of knot-writing, each kind of knot 
having a separate meaning, the different coloured 
cords also having each its own significance.' In 
China, in the times of Yung-ching-clie, it is stated, 
the people used little cords marked by difl'erent 
knots, which, by their numbers and distances, 
served them instead of writing.* This seems to 
point to the early use by the Chinese of a contriv¬ 
ance similar to the quipu of the Peruvians. In 
the rosary used by tne Shingon sect of Buddhists 
in Japan there is a knot formed by the union of 
two strings which hang from the main string of 
beads, and it is said to resemble an ancient Chinese 
character which means ‘ man,’ being one of a com¬ 
bination of characters used in representing one of 
the many attributes of Buddha.* 

The use of knots as mnemonic signs for purely secular 
purposes still persists in many countries. Among the Indians 
of Guiana, when a paiwari feast is to be held, the entertainers 
prepare a number of strings, each tied into knots, the number 
of which corresponds with the number of days to the feast. 
The headman of each settlement is presented vvith one of these 
strings. Every day a knot is untied, and in this way the hosts 
know on which day to expect their guests.* Among the 

1 E. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early Hist, of Mankind, 
London, 1865, pp. 154-158. 

2 A. Y. Ooguet, Origins des lois, des arts et des sciences, 
Paris, 1758, iii. 322; J. A. M. de Moyria de Malllac, Hist. gin. 
de la Chine, Paris, 1777-8.5, i. 4. 

3 Joum. Asiatic Soc. of Japan, ix. (1881) 177. 

4 E. F. im Thurn, Aniong the Indians of Guiana, London, 

; 1883, p. 819 f. 
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dumber of prayers uttered, and the suppliant 
JS.. . votive offering at .oiiie .acred weU. Tiice.lKks 

have been called‘votive rosaries.’ ^ 

11. Ag/^.—TIw oldest reference to rosaries to be 
found in the literature of India is in the Jain canon. 
Here they are referred to as forming one of the 
appliances of Brailmanical monks. In this hteia- 
ture the two names jxiven to rosaries are ganr.ttiya 
and kanchaniyd {Pralvrit names = Skr. yanayitrika 
‘the counter/ and kaJehana, *<;uld, also bii^dit 
or ‘shinirijr References in later hterutnre occur / 
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"od.i The rough surface of the rm/ratm seed.s 


mav I».ssil'.ly sfmholize the a.isterities connected 
b Aivi worship. 'I'he seeds, accoiding to a S.va 
l",m,.d are said to be the t.-a.sof liudra (or biva) 
, he, he let fall in a rage (son.e .ay m gr.ef, some 
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vorks only, ';nd here two more of the'tafasi, or holy has,1 ,:r':^4Has 

.»mfn(or»««f,Xv(),‘ garland,’and this .shrub he.ng .sacred to Vis.iu. lh<. .S.lktas 
These name, refer to I he shape count „p to 100 on the three joints of each hng'er 
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or ‘shining ')• Keference.'^i in later iiccramie occm 
in Brahmanical works only, and here two more 
names are given— (or mahka), ‘ garhmd, and 
si^ira, • String.'^ These names refer to the shape 
of the rosary. Some of the deities are represented 
as carrying rosaries in tlndr hands. I he lollowing ^ 

passage from the Rnddhist ' Forty-two Points of 
DoctrineJ art. 10, alludes to the rosary : 

'The man who, in the practice of virtue, applies himself to 
the e.vtirpation of ail his vices is like one who is rolling- between 
his lingers the beads of the chaplet. If he continues taking 
hold of them one by one, be arrives speedily at the end. By 
extirpating his bad inclinations one by one, a man arrives at 
perfection.’’* 


'I'he Atits of Bengal breaK up their rosaries into 
separate parts, using them as ornaments also. 
They wear a string of 27 heads from the elbow, a 
wristlet with live beads, and hanging from eacdi 


III. Distribution. —7’he rosary is found to be ear is a pendant of three beads.* In the Jain sect 


in use among Hindus, Buddhists, Muhammadans, 
and Christians. It also has a use among some 
Jews. 

I. Hindu or Brahman.—It is generally considered 
that the Hindus were the first to evolve the rosary. 


the laity generally use the rosary when repeating 
the navaicar mantra. The materials vary accord¬ 
ing to the use to which they are put and the wealth 
of the owner. The poorer Jains generally use 
rosaries made of cotton thread and sandal-wood ; 


* It is called in Sanskrit jupa-maia, “ muttering chaplet” (and 
sometimes Hinarani, “ remembrancer"), because by means of 
its beads the muttering of a definite number of prayers may be 
counted. But the pious Hindu not only computes his dail}' 
pray’ers as if thev were so many rupees to be added to his 
capital stock in the bank of heaven ; he 8et« himself to repeat 
the mere names of his favourite god, and will continue to cm so 
for hours together.’® 

This operation of counting is used by ascetics as 
a means of promoting contemplation. 

The rosary differs according to the sect to which 
the user of it belongs. The materials of which 
rosaries are made vary greatly, and each has a 
specific purjio.se. The number of beads also^varies 
according to the sect. A worshipper of l^iva is 
supposed to use a ro.sary of J2 beads, or double 
that number; a votary of Visnu, on the other 
hand, is supposed to use one with 108 beads. This 
number is also sometimes found on a Saivite rosary ; 
indeed the beads may run into several hundreas, 
irrespective of the sect. There are usually one or 
more terminal beads to each rosary ; they are not 
generally counted in with those on the main string. 

(a) Materials, etc.—A favourite bead of the 
Saivites is tliat called rudrak^a, ‘ eye of the god 
Rudra (or Siva).* This is generally suppo.sed to 
come from the Eleocarpus ganitms. In the Panjab, 
however, the name rudraHa appears to he applied 
to the seeds of the jujube-tree, and importance is 
here attached to the number of facets on the seeds. 
These slits, running from end to end of each seed, 
are called ‘ mouths ^ [munh). A one-mouthed rud- 

1 H. Cole, JA.I xxxil. [1902] 323. 

« R. C. Temple, PNQ 11. [1884-85 ] 671. 

5 E. Leumatm, ‘ Rosaries mentioned in Indian Literature,’ 
Oriental Congreftn Report, 1891, n. 3f. 

4 Quoted by Q. Q. Zerffl, in Journ. of the Soc. of Arts, 1873. 
p. 469. 

® M. Monier-Williams, Modem India and the Indians^, p. 
108 f. ’ ^ 


the richer use heads of red (toral, crystal, cornelian, 
emerald, pearl, silver, and gold. In this sect there 
are two special uses of the ro.sary. 

(1) Rosaries of five different colours—-red, yellow, green, white, 
and black—are used for the repetition of certain mystical 
formula) and incantations to appease and pro[)itiate Navagrahfts, 
ten Dikpalas, Ashtamangalas, and other deities on the following 
occa.sions: (a) Sdnti-mdtra (pacifying and propitiatory rites); 
(b) asAfottan-s’^ndfra (bathing an image 108 times); (c) anjana- 
Kdlakd (ceremony of sanctifying ima^^es); (d) chaitga pravisha 
(first occupation of a newly built Jam temple); (e) pratistha 
(installation of images in temples). The tirthankaras are 
believed to have been of different colours, viz. red, yellow, 
green, white, and dark ; hence the use of rosaries in these five 
colours. Rod is represented by the red coral rosary ; yellow 
by the amber or gold ; green by the emerald ; white by silver, 
white pearl, or crystal rosaries. The cotton thread rosaries do 
not represent white and cannot be used as a substitute for 
silver, pearl, or crystal. The dark, or dark blue, colour is re¬ 
presented by the akikalbaher rosary. 

(2) Rosaries of these five different colours are also used for 
the repetition of mystical formulae, charms, spells, and incanta¬ 
tions, with a view to obtaining certain benefits from the deities. 
On the other hand, they may be used for harmful purposes—to 
injure hostile or obnoxious people, to disable them, to make 
them ill, to kill them, to subdue them, to obtain their affections, 
to make them inert, or to summon them. 

There are also small rosaries called hoherkhcLs. 
These are used when the more costly rosaries with 
the u.sual number of beads are not obtainable, or 
when the user cannot afford to buy the more ex¬ 
pensive heads. These boberkhas generally contain 
6, 9, 12, 18, 27, 36, or 64 beads— i.e. any sub¬ 
multiple of 108.^ 

Devotees attach much importance to the size of 
the beads—the larger they are, the more effective 
is the rosary, and the neater the merit attained 
by the user of it. Monier-Williams* gives the 
following account of the use of such rosaries by an 

1 W. Crooke, Things Indian, London, 1906, p. 408. 

* Monier-Williams, p. 110. 

® Crooke, p. 409. * NINQ iil. 84. 
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old liermit who was living in the neighbourhood of 
Kaira in a Imt near a rude temple : 

‘ He was eng’a^ced in his evening relijfious exercises, and, 
wholly regardless of the presence of his European visitor, con¬ 
tinued turnintr with both hands and with evident exertion a 
gijfantic rosary. A huee wooden roller, suspended horizontally 
from the posts of the sned, supported a sort of chain composed 
of fifteen rough wooden balls, each as big as a child’s head. 
As he kept turning this enormous rosary round and round, each 
bead passed into his hands, and whilst he held the several balls 
in his grasp he repeated, or rather chanted in a low tone, a 
short prayer to the god Rama. All the wooden halls underwent 
this process of jiious manipulation several times before he 
desisted. The muscular exertion and consequent fatigue must 
have been great, yet the entire operation was performed with 
an air of sloical impassiveness. Then the devotee w-ent into 
another shed, where on another cross-beam, supported by posts, 
were strung some heavy logs of hard wood, each weighing about 
twenty pounds. Having grasped one of these with lioth hands, 
he dashed it forcibly against the side post, and then another 
log against the first. Prohahlv the clashing noise thus j>r< duced 
was intended to give increased effectiveness to the recitation of 
his prayers.’ 

The rosary plays a part in the initiation cere¬ 
mony when children, at the age of six or seven 

ears, are admitted to the religion of Vi.snu. 

uch a rosary is usually made of tnlsi-{tnla,si-) 
wood, and it is passed round the necks of tiie candi¬ 
dates by the guru (priest), who teaches them one 
of the sacred forniulee, such as ‘ Homage to the 
divine son of Vasudeva,’ ‘ Homage to the adorable 
Kama,’ or ‘ Adorable Krishna is my refuge.’ ^ 

A high-caste Krahman employs the rosary 
merely as a means of counting his daily pra 3 ^ers. 
He is careful to conceal his hand in a bag, made 
for this purpose, when telling his beads, so that he 
may not ‘ be seen of men. * The hag, which is 
often beautifully embroidered and is of a particular 
shape, is called gaumukhiy * cow’s mouth.’ The 
favourite mantra thus repeated is the Gdyatrl 
from tlie Rigveda —* Tat ffavitur vareni/am bnargo 
devasya dhirnahi dhiyo yo nah jpracodayaty ‘Let 
us adore that excellent glory of the divine Vivifier : 
may he enlighten our understandings.’ Only those 
who have been invested with the sacred thread 
may repeat tliis mantra. 

‘ A Branman may attain beatitude by simple repetition of the 
Gayatri, whether he perform other rites or not,’ and * having 
repeated the Gayatrx three thousand times he is delivered 
from the greatest guilt .’2 

In the monasteries a novice is instructed to he 
careful not to lose his beads ; should he do so, he j 
is allowed no food or drink till he has recovered j 
them, or, failing this, till the superior has invested 
him with another rosary. 

Further special uses for the diU’erent kinds of 
heads are given by K. Kaghunathyi: • 

* If a rosary be used in honour of a goddess the beads should 
be of coral (prdval ); if in honour of Nirgun Brahma, they 
should be of pearls (muktamala ); if with the object of obtain¬ 
ing the fulfilment of wishes (im/mrf), they should he of nidrak- 
shas ; ... if with the object of obtaining salvation (mokgha), 
they should be cf crystal (spafhik ); and if with the object of 
subduing the passions (starribhan), of turmeric roots.' 

The Sikhs have a rosary which consists of knots 
instead of beads. Possibly this is a survival of an 
early method of keeping count by a system of 
knots. It is made of many strands of wool, 
knotted together at intervals—108 knots in all. 
This kiod of rosary is not very durable, the material 
of which it is composed being liable to the ravages 
of inotlis. Another kind of rosary used by Sikhs 
is made of iron beads, arranged at intervals and 
connected by slender iron links. They have a 
rosary also which is peculiar to them and is worn 
like a bracelet on the wrist. It is made of iron 
and has 27 beads. Sometimes these heads are 
strung on a rigid iron ring, sometimes they are 
connected by links like the longer rosary mentioned 
above. The rosary with 27 beads has a particular 

1 See Monler-Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, 
***«^Manu, li. 79, quoted by Monler-Williams, Modern India, 

p. 111. 
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name {Lohe kd Simama), and it forms also a tribal 
mark.* 

The Saktas use rosaries made of dead men’s 
teeth and similar relics. 

A Hindu rosary called baijanti mala {b/djanti, 
‘flag [or standard] of Vi§nu ’) consists of live gems 
produced from tlie five elements of nature— 
sapphire from the earth, jieail from watm*, ruby 
from lire, tojiaz from the air, and diamond from the 
ether or space. 

{b) ("harms. —It is sometimes difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish between tlie rosary jn oper and a charm ; 
in fact, tlie rosary is often itself a eiiarin. The 
Kadi Nats of S. ^lirzapur have a sacred musical 
instrument which is called nng-darnan {‘subduer 
of snakes’). Rosaries of snake-bones are tied to 
it, and, until it is furnislied with two sucli rosaries, 
it does not become saiie.t itied. TI.is instrument is 
occasionally worsliijiped, and the beads of the 
f(>«nries hung on it are often used to cure dis¬ 
eases by being tied on to the wri.^t of the sick 
person.^ Snake-charmers in other parts of India 
make use of similar rosaries as a protective charm, 
i'V ^'anging them on to the pipes on which they 
play before the snakes. Th& faqlrs also make use 
of a rosary composed of the vertebrje of a snake ; 
they (tarry it to sliow that they know of a 
clnmn to cure snake-bite. Sometimes the rosary 
is worn tied to the turban, and a special mantra is 
recited on these beads called the garur-mantra, to 
cure .snake bite. This is an example of tlie uni¬ 
versal belief in the ‘doctrine of signatures,’ The 
faqlrs also cure quartan ague by tying a head from 
such a rosary round the wrist of tlie siitt’erer.® 

There is a rosary much used by Hindus of the 
^ftkti sect wliich is coWed pntr jiwa (‘ which gives 
life to sons’). It is composed of beads made of 
light-coloured seeds, oval in shape, which grow 
very plentifully. This rosary is used when a 
Hindu wants a son. No doubt the idea of fertility 
is involved here. 

The following method of obtaining a son is 
given by Pandit Kain Gharib Chauh6 :* 

* Most Hindus believe that their failure to obtain male Issue 
is due to the unfavourable position of the stars. ... If it be 
owing to Sanischara Mangala, Rahu or Ketu, the Srdddha rite 
must be performed either at Gaya or Narayani Sila at Hardwar, 
and a Pandit must be employed to recite the Sri 3fad Bhagwat 
Katha for seven days. But the most popular plan is to get the 
following mantra repeated onq hundred and twenty thousand 
times at a temple of Kama or Siva and to have a Uvma or fire 
sacrifice done at the end of it: “ O Govinda, son of Hevakl, 
lord of the universe, give me a son ; I have taken refuge in 
thee. ”' 

Another rosary, used by Hindus who wish to 
get rid of their superfluous flesh, is made of small, 
almost black seeds, dry and shrivelled looking, 
being rather like dried currants in appearance. 
Doiibticss the user hopes that by repeating prayers 
on it he may obtain a likeness to the seeds, and 
shrivel up and decrease in size himself. A rosary 
from the Partabgarh district, which is in the col¬ 
lection at the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, con¬ 
sists of 213 very small beads, plus the terminal, 
and is finished with a tassel of pink wool. This 
rosary is stated to be used to prevent the etlect 
of the ‘evil eye.* 

2 . Buddhist.—The Buddhist rosary is probably 
of Brahman origin, and here again the number of 
beads on the string is usually 108. Tliis is said to 
correspond with the number of mental conditions, 
or siniul inclinations, which are overcome by recit¬ 
ing the heads. 

Moreover, 108 Brkhmans were summoned at Buddha’s birth 
to foretell his destiny. In Burma the footprints of Buddha 
have sometimes 108 subdivisions; in Tibet the sacred writings 
{Kahgyur) run into 108 volumes ; in China the white pagoda at 
Peking is encircled by 108 columns, and In the same country 

1 Cf. J. N. Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 
1896, p. 610. 

3 KINQ Hi. 66 . 8 Crooke, p. 408. * MMQ iv. 378. 
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108 blows form the ordinary punishment for malefactors. 
Apain, in Japan, at the bommatmri, or bonku (festival of the 
dead), ol)«er\ed from 13th to 15th July, 108 welcome fires are 
lighted on the shores of sea, lake, or river; and 108 rupees are 
usually given in alms.l 

Besides the full rosaries of 108 beads, smaller 
ones are also used, the number of beads represent¬ 
ing the chief disciples of Buddha. 

(а) India. —In India the Buddhist rosaries do 
not seem to difler very much from many of those 
used by Hindus. Some are made of more costly 
materials than others, the more valuable being 
of turquoise, coral, amber, silver, pearls, or other 
gems. Tlie poorer people usually have their rosary 
beads made of wood, pebbles, berries, or bone, and 
they are often satisfied with only 30 or 40 beads. 

(б) Burma. —The Burmese rosary also has 108 
beatls. It seems to be used merely as a means of 
counting tlie repetitions of the names of the 
Ibiddha trinity, viz. Pkra (Buddha), Tara 
[Dharma.], and Sangha. On the completion of a 
round of the rosary the central bead is lield and 
the formula ‘Anilsa, Dukka Anatha,^ ‘ All is trans¬ 
itory, painful, and unreal,’ is repeated.^ The 
monks sometimes wear a rosary called bodhi, with 
72 beads. The beads are black and sub-cylindrical 
in shape, and are said to be made of slips of leaf 
on which charmed words are inscribed. These 
leaves are rolled into pellets with the aid of 
lacquer or varnish. The rosary is not mentioned 
in the Southern Scriptures as one of the articles 
necessary for a monk, and it is not so conspicuous 
among Southern Buddhists as it is among their 
Northern co-religionists.® 

(r) Tibet .—The rosary, phreng-ba (pronounced 
theng-waf or vulgarly theng-nga), * a string of 
beads,’ is an essential part of a Lama’s dress, and 
is also worn by most of the laity of both sexes. 
The act of telling the beads is called tah-c^e^ 
which means literally ‘to purr’ like a cat, the 
muttering of the prayers being suggestive of this 
sound. The rosaries have 108 beads on the main 
string. The reason given for this number is that 
it ensures the repetition of a sacred .spell 100 
times, the eight extra beads being added for fear 
of omission or breakage. There are three terminal 
beads to the rosaries, which are called collectively 
‘retaining (or seizing) beads,’ dok-^dsin. The.se 
symbolize ‘the Three Iloly Ones’ of the Buddhist 
trinity. The Gelug-pa^ or established church, have 
only two or three terminal beads to their rosaries, 
the pair being emblematic of a vase from which 
the other beads .spring. But an extra bead is 
often strung with those on the main string, 
bringing the number up to 109. 

The Tibetan rosaries usually have a pair of pendent stringrt 
on which are threaded small metal beads or rings. These serve 
as counters. At the end of one of these strings is a dor^t (the 
thunderbolt of Indra), the other string terminating in a bell. 
Sometimes there are four of these strings attached, in which 
case the third string often ends with a magic peg {purhu\ and 
the fourth with a wheel (jfc’or-fo). The counters on the dorje 
string register units, those on the bell string marking tens 
of cycles. These terminal ornaments are frequently inlaid 
with turquoise. The strings are usually attached at the 
eighth and twenty-first bead on either side of the large central 
bead, though there is no rule about this and they CAn be placed 
anywhere on the string. By means of these counters 10,800 
prayers may be counted, but the number uttered depends 
largely on the leisure and fervour of the devotee. Old women 
are especially zealous in this respect. Sometimes the beads 
have been so worn with constant use that their shape has been 
changed. Besides those pendent counter-strings, various odds 
and ends often hang from the rosaries, such as metal tooth¬ 
picks, tweezers, small keys, etc. 

The materials of which the beads are made vary 
according to the sect, the god or goddess addressetl, 
and the wealth of the owner. The abbots of some 
of the wealthy monasteries have their rosary 
beads made of valuable gems and precious stones. 

Importance is often attached to the colour of 

1 Proc. U S. National Mum. xxxvl. 335 f. 

* JASD Ixi. 33. ^ Gazetteer o/ Sikkim, p. 282. 


the rosary, which should correspond with the com¬ 
plexion of the god or goddess to be worshipped. 
Thus a devotee of the goddess Tara, who is of a 
bluish-green complexion, would use a turquoise 
rosary ; a worshipper of Tani-din would choose a 
red rosary ; a yellow-coloured rosary is used in the 
devotion to the yellow Manju^rl; and for Vrisravan, 
whose complexion is of a golden-yellow colour, an 
amber rosary would be used. This applies to 
rosaries used by the Lfl.mas. The laity use rosaries 
made of any kind of bead, and they are not tied 
by rules as to colour. They usually use glass beads 
of various hues, mixed with coral, amber, turquoise, 
etc., and the counter-strings attached to their 
rosaries generally end with a dorje, the beads on 
both strings recording units of cycles only, this 
being sulbcient for the bead-telling of the laity. 
The number of beads on the main string is, how- 
ever, the same as on the rosaries of the Lamas. 

The Lamas use certain mystical forninlie which 
are prescribed for repetition, each formula having 
its own special rosary. Dittercnt formuhe are 
used for aill’erent deities, and they are supposed 
to act as powerful spells as well as to contain the 
essence of a prayer. These mantras are more or 
less unintelligible to the worshipper, and are 
indeed usually gibberish. They are probably of 
Sanskrit origin. The laity, on the other hand, 
seldom make use of any other formula than the 
well-known ‘ Om mani padme Hum I ’ 

The rosary is used in 'Fibet for other purposes 
than that of prayer, as, e.g., divination. The 
account of this practice is given by Waddell.' 

The ceremony is performed by the more illiterate people 
and by the Bon priests. First a short spell is repeated, and then 
the rosary is breathed upon and a fairly long prayer is recited 
in which the petitioner begs various religious protectors and 
uardians that ‘truth may descend on this lot,’ that light may 
escend on it, and ‘ truth and reality appear in it,’ After the 
repetition of this prayer ‘ the rosary is taken in the palm and 
well mixed between the two revolving palms and the hands 
clapped thrice.’ Then, closing his eyes, the devotee seizes a 
portion of the rosary between the thumb and finger of each 
hand, and, after opening his eyes, counts the intervening heads 
from each end In threes. The result depends on whether the 
remainder is one, two, or three in successive countings. 

( 1 ) If one as a remainder comes after one as the previous 
remainder, everything is favourable in life, in frienaship, in 
trade, etc. (2) If tivu comes after tion, it is bad : ' The cloudless 
sky will he suddenly darkened and there will l)e loss of wealth. 
So Rim-hgro must lie done repeatedly and the gods must be 
worshipped, which are the only preventions.’ (3) If three 
comes after three, it is very good : ‘ Prosperity is at hand in 
trade and everything.’ ( 4 ) If three coines after one, it is good : 
‘Rice plants will grow on sandy hills, widows will obtain 
husbands, and poor men will obtain riches.’ ( 6 ) If one comeM 
after two, it is good : ‘ Kverv wish will be fulfilled and riches 
will be found; if one travels to a dangerous place, one will 
escape every danger.’ ( 6 ) If one comes after three., it is good : 
‘God’s help will always be at hand, therefore worship the gods.* 
(7) If two comes after three, it is not very good, it is middling : 
‘ I^egal proceedings will come.’ ( 8 ) If three comes after two, it is 
good: ‘Turquoise fountains will sprinj^ out and fertilize the 
grounds, unexpected food will be obtained, and escape is at 
hand from any danger.’ (9) If tu'o comes after one, it is bad : 
‘Contagious disease will come. But if the gods be worshipped 
and the devils be propitiated, then it will be prevented.’ 

(f/) China. —The full Buddhist ro.sary in China 
has the usual number of 108 beads, with three 
dividing beads of a different size or colour. As in 
other countries, the materials composing them 
vary. There is also a smaller ro.sary of 18 beads, 
corresponding to the 18 lohans (chief disciples of 
Buddha). In some rosaries each of these 18 beads 
is carved into an image of a lohan. Sometimes 
the laity wear this smaller rosary at the waist, 
when it is perfumed with musk and bears the 
name hcang-chu, ‘fragrant beads.’* The Chinese 
name for rosary is su-chu. The ends of the rosary 
strings are usually passed through two retaining 
or terminal beads, one being large and globular in 
shape, the other small and oval. Sometimes the 
larger one contains a sacred relic or a charm.* 

1 Gazetteer of Sikkim, p. 330 f. 
a J. F. Davis, The Chinese, 1. 868 , 
a Pros. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 838. 
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Part of a Chinese official's costume consists of a rosary 
with 108 beads which are often of larjjfe size, with dividing 
beads. The latter are sometimes made of richly enamelled 
silver. This rosary has usually three pendent strings with 
counter-beads. From the retaining beads sometimes hangs a 
silk ribbon etubroidered with different-coloured glass beads, 
the patterns being synffiolio. Attached to this ribbon there is 
generally a medallion, and finally an oval bead of some size. 
One of these oval beads also forms the terminal to each of the 
three pendent strings, the four being called the ‘dewdrops,’ 
the ‘disciple beads,’ or the ‘regents of the four heavens.’ 
They represent the emperor, father, mother, and teacher, to 
whom a Chinese owes reverence and obedience.! These official 
rosaries arc sometimes very costly, and are worn only by 
digrdtaries on State occasions. They are not apparently of 
religious significurtce. 

A.s a reli^ioiLs instrument the rosary seems to l>e 
chiefly used to count the repetition of set nhrases, 
whereby the devotee stores up merit for hiin.self. 
If these repetitions are performed at temples, the 
greater the merit of the votary.^ The rosary is 
also used as a means of counting j)rostrations and 
prayers. Tlie devotee will pro.strate him.self and 
strilce the ground with his lorehead, at the .same 
time muttering a formula. At the end of each 
prostration and repetition a bead is moved along 
tlie rosary string which hangs round his neck.^ 
On occasions of sickness and death there is a cere¬ 
monial performance with the rosary. 'Die ofhciaiit 
must either ho taken from a certain class of Taoist 
priests or be a priest of Buddha. On these occa¬ 
sions the priest chants in a monotonous sing-song 
certain quotations from the sacred books. Count 
of these repetitions is kept by means of a rosary, 
and the benefit and merit obtained by them accrue 
to those who employ the micsts and pay for them.^ 

(c) Korea.— Budahist ro.sanes of Korea 
have 110 beads, though, according to whe classics, 
the number is 108, the two extra heads being 
large ones—one at the beginning or head of the 
rosary usually containing a swastika^ the other 
dividing the rosary into two parts. Each of the.se 
heads is dedicated to a deity. Eveiy bead on the 
string has its own special name. The devotee, 
when using the rosary, repeats the ‘ Hail thou 
jewel in the Lotus!’ {Om mani padme Hum 
holding each bead till he has counted a certain 
number. On laying the rosary aside he repeats 
the following sentences: 

* Ohl the thousand myriad miles of emptiness, the place which 
is in the midstof the tens of hundred myriad miles of emptiness, 
the place which is in the midst of the tens of hundred myriads 
of emptiness, eternal desert where the true Buddha exists. 
There 18 eternal existence with Tranqud Peace,' 

There is also a small rosary which, if used every 
day in the four positions or states, viz. going 
forth, remaining at home, sitting, and Iving 
down, enables the votary to see tiie land of bliss 
in his own heart. 

• Amita will he his Guardian and Protector, and in whatever 
country he goes he will find a home.' 

The materials of which the rosaries are made 
have all their intrinsic value, a.s may be seen from 
the following; 

‘Now you can calciilate that in repeating the rosary once you 
will obUin tenfold virtue. If the beads are of lotus seeds you 
will obtain blessings a thousandfold. If the beads are of pure 
crystal you will obtain blessings ten thousandfold. But If the 
beads are made from the Bodhi tree {b'icus religiosa) even if 
you only grasp the Itosary the blessings that you obtain will 
be incalculable.’ _ i v 

The Chyci Syek cla.ssic gives certain rules to be 
observed in connexion wit)> the rosary : 

‘When you begin chanting the Rosary repeat Om Akcho 
Svaha (“ Hall Akchobya [a fabulous Buddha), may the race be 
perpetuated !”) twenty-one times. When you string the beads, 
after each one repeat Om mani padme Hum twenty-one times, 
and after you have finished, repeat Om Vairochana (the personi¬ 
fication of essential bodhi and absolute purity) Svaha twenty- 
one times. Then recite the following poetry : 

The Rosary which I take includes the world of Buddha 
Of Emjitiness making a cord and putting all thereon. 

The Peaceful Sana where non-existence is ^ 

In the Nest being seen and delivered by Amita. _ 

Tproc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 389. 
a J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Ch\nese, II. 386 f. 

» lb. p. iftS. P- ^7. 


On the walls of many of the Buddhist temples 
in Korea may be seen the cla.ssic of tlie rosary. A 
copy of one of these was obtained by E. B. Landis, 
wlio says : 

‘ The date and authorship I do not know, hut it is evidently 
very old, as it contains many Chinese characters that are now 
practically obsolete. The copy in my possession was printed 
from blocks cut at Pong Eui Sa (The Temple of the Receiving 
of Benefits) located at Kwang Chyou. The expense incurred In 
cutting these blocks was paid by a virgin by tne name of Pak, 
who wishes to obtain for nerself and parents an abundance of 
merit.’ i 

(/) Japan .—It is in Japan that tlie Buddhist 
rosary reaches its most compliciated form, each 
.sect having its own special rosary. There is 
also the one known as the sko-'^iuku-jiu-dzuy or the 
rosary used by all sects in common. 

It consists of 112 beads, divided into two equal parts by Irwo 
largo beads, called the upper parent bead {ten no-nya daDid) 
ami the lower parent bead {cM-iw-oya-dama). From the upper 
parent bead hang two strings on wliic.h are threaded 21 beads 
smaller than those on the main stritig, with terminal heads of 
elongated form called tstuyu-dama (dewdrop be.ads) The^ are 
rttning in the following way. Just below the upper parent 
bead on the left pendent string is a solitary bead ; below this 
the strings are knotted. Then, on each string, are five more 
beads and another knot; again other five beads on each i>en- 
dant, both of which terminate in a dewdrop bead. The coIU otive 
name for these pendent beads Ukarni-deshx (‘ superior disciples '). 
The Holitarv head is used to show how the rosary should be held. 
This bead should be on the left hand, thus ensuring the right 
signification to each liead during prayer. 

From the lower parent bead hang three strings, two with five 
small beads each and the terminal dewdrop heads. These two 
strings are called the shimo-deshi (‘inferior disciples’). The 
third string has ten beads, but is without a dewdrop head. 
These are used merely as counters and are called kadzu-tori. 
The four dewdrop heads are also called xhi-ten-no, the four 
regents who are said to preside over the four quarters of the 
universe. The rosary represents metaphorically the Buddhist 
pantheon, and the position of the dew'drop beads is thought to 
symbolize their actual positions of power and authority, as, 
according to Buddhist philosophy, they preside for good or evil 
over this and all other worlds. Throughout all the Japanese 
rosaries names of deities or saints are assigned to certain 
beads. 

On the main string of this rosary are dividing beads. At an 
interval of seven betuis on either side of the upper parent bead 
is a small bead, usually of a different material from the other 
heads, and again at a further interval of fourteen beads are 
two more dividing beads, one on each side, similar to the 
other dividing beads. These beads show where a special in¬ 
vocation should be uttered, the rosary being at the same time 
raised to the forehead with a reverence. 

The materialH of which Japanese rosaries are 
made vary considcrablv according to fashion or 
the taste or wealth of the owner. In former times 
they were made from the wood of the tree 

(pipal-treein India), for under its shade Sakyamuni 
is said to liave attained supreme and universal 
enlightenment. The difticulty of obtaining this 
wood probably accounts for the fact that common 
rosaries are now often made of the wood of the 
cherry- and plum-trees. 

The sho-zukuJin-dzu is the rosary usually 
carried by monks and laity of all sects, on all 
occasions of religious state, on visits of ceremony, 
at funerals, etc. 

Besides the rosaries of the separate sects there 
are three ceremonies performed for special purposes 
in which the rosary plays an important nart. 
They are known under the names of kano^ ki-tOy 
and goma. 

(1) iTano.—This ceremony is for the recital of ‘prayers of 
request’ (of a Just nature) to a deity who has the power of ac¬ 
ceding to or refusing the petitions of the devotee. It involves 
a special manipulation of the rosary, which is held by both 
hands, the petitioner raising it very reverently and slow ly to the 
forehead or to the chin as the ‘ prayers of request' are repeated. 
Also during prayer the beads are rubbed up and dowm between 
the hands in a more or less energetic manner, according to the 
fervour of the petitioner, causing an unpleasant and grating 
noise. The members of the orthodox school, however, prefer 
to keep to the ‘ Middle Path,' considering too extreme an ex¬ 
hibition of this sort to be vulgar. 

(2) Ki-t6 .—This ceremony is peculiar to the Teridai, Shingon, 
and Nlchlren sects-Riy6-bu—or those Buddhist sects which 
have accepted certain Shintd formulae. 


1 All the information on Korean rosaries is obtained from 
E. B. I^andis, in The Korean Repoeitory, vol. il. no. i. 
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(8) Gorna.—There are two varieties of this ceremon;y, th^ 
first beinjr that of go-ki-to and gouui coiiibjned, which is con 
fined to the Tendai and Shinffon sects. The ritual is as follows, 
In front of the altar in the temples of these two denomination 
stands a large square woo<len box, lined inside with metal, am 
bearing the name of goma-dcin. In this box a fire is lit W’itl 
pieces of a certain kind of wood which crackles a good deal anc 
sends out a number of sparks on all sides. While this is li 
progress, the monk who is officiating repeats the prayers witfc 
great vigour, using the rosary in the way described abovr 
under ka7i6. This ceremony is believed to cure and preveni 
disease, and also to dispel evil spirits. 

The second variety of this ceremony Is called the go-ki-to, 
being performed without the goma. This form is peculiar tc 
the Nichiren sect, and the method of manipulating the rosar; 
is also characteristic. The rosary itself differs somewhat fron 
that in ordinary use. The procedure is as follows. The rosar 
is tied to a short wooden sword of about five inches in length 
the large beads being fastened near to the point. The sword i 
ins(;ribed w'ith the aai-moku, or original prayer of the creed, 
together with other incantatory prayers. The monk holds thi 
sword in his right hand and repeats the first article of th< 
creed, making at the same time nine passes in the air with th^ 
sword. These passes are supposed to correspond (mentally, 
with the written character which means ‘ Mysterious 1' ‘ Wonder¬ 
ful 1 ’ though the figure sometimes varies. The metro of thi 
prayers remted harmonizes with the nine passes used in making 
these figures. This is called kti-jx too kiru, cutting the nine 
figures or words, and breaking the spell. The sword cuts an 
delivered In a short Jerky way, the rosary at the same tiim 
clicking against the sword, thus helping to mark time. Only 
monks who have undergone a special training may officiat,e in 
this rite. The monks are trained at a celebrated mona.stery o'* 
the Nichiren sect in Shindsa. The course lasts for 100 days anc 
generally takes place in the winter. The curriculum prescribec 
Is very severe, and, at the end of the course, should the candi 
date be successful in passing the test examination, he is grantee 
a diploma by the abbot.l 

According to one authority,* the rosary in Japan 
plays an important part in social as well a.s in 
religious life. In the tea-room there is always a 
hook on which to hang a rosary ; a rosary of value 
historical or other, is much appreciated as an 
ornament for this room. It is said that rosaries 
were carried by all the soldiers in the late Russo- 
Japanese war. The dead also have a rosary slipped 
on the wrist, whether they are buried or cremated. 

At some of the larger temples and at all places 
of popular pilgrimage there are special shops for 
the sale of rosaries, having as their sign an en¬ 
ormous rosary hung outside. The devout attach 
especial value to a rosary that has been consecrated 
over the sacred flame and incense smoke of a 
venerated temple. 

3 . Muhammadan.—The rosary used by followers 
of Islam generally con.sists of 99 beads with a 
terminal bead called the imdm^ * leader,’ Its chief 
use i.s for counting the recital of the 99 names, or 
attributes, of God, the imam being sometitnes 
used for the essential name, Allah, This ro.sary 
is divided into three parts, 33 beads in each, by 
beads of another material or shape, or by tassels 
which are often made of gold thread or of bright 
coloured silks. According to some authorities, 
there is another variety of the rosary, not often 
used, which has 101 beads to correspond with the 
101 names of the Prophet.* A smaller rosary of 
33 beads is very commonly used, and the devotee 
will go round this three times to get the full repeti 
tion of the 99 names. In Persia and India the 
Muhammadan rosary is called tashihj in Egypt 
subhah, from an Arabic verb meaning ‘ to praise,’ 
‘to exalt.’ At the present day it is used chiefly 
by the older or more devout Muhammadans; 
among the younger people it is tending to become 
merely something to hold in the hand and finger 
during leisure hours. 

Tradition says that the Prophet attributed great merit to 
those who recited the names of God and repeated certain 
forinuliB. ‘Verily,’ he says, ‘there are ninety-nine names of 
God, and whoever recites them shall enter into Paradise,' and, 

‘ Whoever recites this sentence (the tasbih, “ I extol the holiness 

1 Joum. AiiaticSoc. o f Japan, ix. 178-182. 

2 Proe. U.S. Jfiatio7Uil Mns. xxxvi. 842. 

* Ih. 348, note 1 ; Dr. Oaster, on the other hand, has informed 
the writer of this article that the 101 beads correspond not 
with the names of the Prophet, but with 101 names of AUkh. 


of God," and the tahmld, “God be praised "] a hundred times, 
morning and evening, will have all his sins forgiven.'^ 

’Umar ibn Shu'aib relates that the Prophet said : ‘ He who 
recites “God be praised " [aZ Hamdu lu'llah /] a hundred times 
in the morning and again a hundred times in the evening shall 
be like a person who has provided one hundred horsemen for a 
jihad, or “religious war.’”At another time the Prophet 
promises, as a reward tor the repetition of a sacred formula, 
that the devotee ‘ shall receive rewards equal to the emancipat¬ 
ing of ten slaves, and shall have one hundred good deeds 
recorded to his account, and one hundred of his sms shall be 
blotted out, and the words shall be a protection from the 
devil.’* 

The date of the introduction of the rosary among 
Muhammadans is uncertain. It has been often 
assumed that it was taken over by them in a fully 
developed form from Ruddhism. But tradition 
and various passages in the early literature point 
to a primitive form of rosary, such as would not 
have oeen used if borrowed from a people who had 
it alremly in a highly developed form. 

Muhammadan tradition points to a very early use of the 
rosary, dating it back even to the time of the Prophet himself. 
In support of this belief it is related that Muhammad reproached 
some women for using pebbles in repeating the taslnh, etc., 
suggesting that they should rather count them on their fingers.* 
Another tradition, collected in the 9th cent, a.d., relates that 
Ahu Ahd al-Rahman, on visiting a mosque and seeitig some of 
the worshippers engaged under a leader in the recitation of 100 
takbirs, 100 lahlils, and 100 tashihs, keeping count of these by 
means of pebbles, reproached them and said: ‘Rather count 
your sins and I shall guarantee you that nothing of your good 
works will be lost.’* Again, Abdallah, son of Khalifah 'Umar, 
who died in a.d. 692, on noticing a man picking up pebbles as a 
means of counting bis petitions while he prayed, said : ‘ Do not 
do that, for this comes from Satan.’* The lost two quotations 
seem to show that, though a very primitive method of counting 
prayers was resorted to, the practice w'as still more or less 
looked down upon by those of rank or education. 

The material.*! of which tlie rosaries are made are 
numerous, though each sect tends to have its own 
specially sacred form of bead. The Wahhabis, 
who are followers of the reformer Abd al-Wahhab, 
use their lingers on which to count their repeti¬ 
tions, their founder regarding a more developed 
form of rosary as an abomination and its use as a 
practice not sanctioned by the Qur’an.’ Wooden 
beads are used by all sects, and beads made of clay 
from Mecca are highly valued. Filgrirns from this 
sacred city sometimes bring such rosaries back 
with them.® Date stones are also much used, os 
are also horn and imitation pearls and coral. 
Beads made of earth from Kerhala, where ^usain 
is buried, are sacred to the Shl'ahs and are used by 
members of this sect only. They are often of a 
greenish-yellow colour. These beads are believed 
to turn red on the 9th day of Mubarram, the night 
on which blusain was killed. A rosary from India 
used by Arabs of the Sunni sect has beads made of 
the seeds of the Cannabis indica. These seeds are 
black in colour and are inlaid with silver. The 
terminal to this rosary is a complicated knot in 
bright coloured silk, the knot being of a form 
characteristic of Muhammadan rosaries. This 
ro.sary is said to have been made in Mecca. 
Another material often used is camel bone. Some¬ 
times these beads are Hyed red in honour of ^u 8 ain, 
who wa.s slain in his conflict with Yazid, the 
seventh Khalifah, the red colour rei)re 8 enting his 
blood. Sometimes the beads are dyed green, this 
being ^Ja.san’s colour. tJasan, ^usain’s elder 
brother, met his death by poisoning. The poison 
turned his body green after death ; hence these 
beads are in menmry of his tragic end. Faqlrs, 
on the other hand, prefer glass beads of various 
colours, and also amber or agate.* 

In Egypt on the first night after a burial certain 
ceremonies take place at the house of the deceased, 
among them being that of the subhah^ or rosary. 

I Proo. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 848. 

* DI, p. 625, 8.V. ‘ Tahmid.’ * Ib, p. 625, 8.v. ‘Tahlil.’ 

* Proc. U.S. National Mu$. xxxvi. 849. 

® H. Thurston, Joum. Soe, Arts, 1. 265. 

* PrfMS. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 349. 7 /ft. 

* E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, p. 444. 

* Orooke, p. 4ia 
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After nightfall a certain number offaqirs, Hometiniesas many 
aa ftO, assemble, one of them bringing a large rosary of KMMJ 
beatls, each bead being about the size of a pigeon’s egg. Certain 
passages from the t^ur’an are recited, after which the formula 
* There is no deity but Ood ‘ is repeated 3000 tunes. Count of 
these repetitions is kept by one of the fiujlrs by mean.H of the 
rosary. They often rest and refresh themselves with coffee at 
the end of each round of the rosary. Certain other sentences 
are recited after this and then one of the odiciants asks his 
companions, ‘Have yo transferred [the merit of] what ye have 
recited to the soul of the deceased?’ They reply, * We have 
transferred it,’ and add, ‘and }>eace be on the Apostles, and 
praise be to God, the Lord of ail creatures.' 

Thus ends tlie ceremony of the subhah, which is 
repeated on the second and third nights if tlie 
family can aflbrd it. A similar performance takes 
place ’when news of the death of a near relative is 
received.* 

A further interest is attached to thi.s ceremony 
in Ui)per Egypt, becaii.se a ))rimitive form of rosary 
is often used on this occasion. 

A faqlr will bring a plain cord with him, and, as he recites 
each formula or passage from the Qur’an, he makes a knot in 
his cord till he has reached 1000. The merit in this case also us 
conveyed to the deceased. The cord with its knots is after¬ 
wards thrown away. 

'riie rosary is aiso used in Egypt in what is called 
making an xstikhdrah^ * ap|)lication for the favoui 
of Heaven, or for direction in the right course.’ 
Lane^ describes it as follows ; 


The performer takes hold of any two points of a rohury ; after 
reciting the Fdtihah (1st chapter of the Qur’an) three limes, he 
then counts the beads between these two points, saying, as ho 
passes the first bead through his fingers, ‘[I extol] the perfec¬ 
tion of God’; In passing the second, ‘Praise he to God’; in 
passing the third, ‘There is no deity but God,’ repealing 
these forniulffl in the same order to the last bead. If the first 
formula falls to the last bead, the answer is affirmative and 
favourable ; If to the second, indifferent; but, if to the lost, it 
is negative. 

4. Christian.—The introduction of the rosary 
among Chri.stians has been attributed to various 
people, among them being St. Aybert de Cre.‘<pin, 
reter tlie Hermit, and St. Dominic The Homan 
Hreviary says of the last-named that he ‘ was ad¬ 
monished by the Blessed Virgin to preach the 
rosary as a special remedy against heresy and sin.’® 
There has been a fairly widely accei»ted theory 
that the rosary was introduced into Europe at the 
time of the Crusades, having been imitated from 
Muhammadans. But later research seems to show 
that, though it is possible that such a means of 
counting prayers may have become more popular 
at this period, an earlier date should be a.ssigned 
for its use in Western Europe. It is stated by 
William of Malmesbury^ that the Lady Goiliva of 
Coventry, wife of Count Leofric, bequeathed to 
the monastery which she founded ‘ a circlet of 
gems which she had threaded on a string, in order 
that by fingering them one by one as she 8ucce.ss- 
ively recited her prayers she might not fall short 
of the exact number.’ Lady Godiva died before 
1070, so that some mnemonic device seems to have 
been in use })rior to the preaching of the Cru.sailes. 
The case of the Egyptian abbot Paul, who died in 
341, is related by JSozomen (c. 400-450) in liis 
Ecclesiastical History,^ where it is stated that the 
saint daily recited 300 prayers, keeping count by 
means of pebbles gathered in his cloak, dropping 
one of them at the end of each prayer. Here is 
seen a much earlier and more primitive system of 
record-keeping, which suggests that the rosarv had 
evolved independently in some centres, and had 
not been taken over from others, where presumably 
it was already in a fairly developed form. 

By the 13th cent, the making of paternoster.s, as 
the oeads were then called, had become a special¬ 
ized industry both in Paris and in London. In the 


1 Lane, Modtm Egyptians, p. 531 f. ® P- 2/0. 

8 Lessons for the feast of the Rosary, first Sunday of October. 
« Gmta (Rolls Series), lik. Iv. ch. ll., quoted by 

Thurston, Joum. ooe. ArU, 1. 266; H. P. Fe«.y. The Aelujuarv, 


vol. V. no. 8, p. 168. 
» vi. 29. 


former city the workers were divided into four 
dillcrent gilds or comiianies, each company being 
distinguished according to the material in ^\llicll 
its Tiicnibers worki'd. In London, at the same 
period, certain citizens were known as ‘pater- 
nostcrers.’ These craftsmen probably resided in 
Paternoster How and Ave Maria Lane, being thus 
conveniently close to the great devotional centre 
of London, under the shadow of St. Paul’s 
cathedral.* 

That tlie rosary probably arose from a practice 
in early Christian times of making repeated genu¬ 
flexions and prostrations, sometimes combined 
with prayers or sacred formnhr. has been shown 
by the la.st-named authority." L’his form of self- 
discipline was pi jictii^ed in Eastern Europe and in 
Ireland, spreading from these two widely separated 
centres over the greater part of Europe. Such a 
form of a.sceticism survives in the Greek Church at 
the present day, as will he seen below. 

(rr) Human Catholic. — 'Fhe complete Roman 
Catholic rosary of the present day consists of 150 
beads, tlie.se being divided into decades by fifteen 
b»*ads of larger size, sometimes of slightly dillerent 
shape. These beads form the chaplet. A pendant 
is usually attached consisting of a cross or crucifix, 
ami one large and three smaller bead.s, the latter 
being similar to those on the chaplet forming the 
deeaties. 

'riiis pendant is little used in practice, but the 
devotee, after making the sign of the cross, 
generally begins at once to recite the Pater, 
followed by ten Aves and a Gloria. This process 
is repeated for each decade, the Paternosters being 
recited on the larger beads, the Aves on the small 
ones. As the 150 Aves correspond to the number 
of the Psalms, the name ‘Our Lady’s Psalter ’ was 
given to this devotion from an early period. This 
is the full Dominican rosary, the institution of 
which a tradition of the order ascribes to St. 
Dominic himself. 

To each of the fifteen decades is assigned for 
meditation one of the principal mysteries in the 
life of Christ or of the Virgin Mary. These fifteen 
mysteries are divided into three parts, viz. five 
joyful, five sorrowful, and five glorious mysteries. 

The five joyful mysteries are: (1) the Annunciation, (2) the 
Visitation, (bf the Nativity, (4) the Presentation, (6) the Findiinf 
of the Child Jesus in the Temple. 

The fi\e sorrowful mysteries are: (1) the Agony in the 
Garden, (2) the Scourging, (3) the Crowning with thorns, (4) 
Jesus carrying llis Cross, (5) the Crucifixion. 

The five glorious mysteries are : (1) the Resurrection, (2) the 
Ascension, (3) Uie Descent of the Holy Ghost, (4) the Assump¬ 
tion, (6) the Crowning of the Virgin Mary, the last two mysteries 
being accepted on the authority of tradition.8 

In practice the recitation is commonly limited to 
one of these sets at a time, and the rosary itself 
usually con.sists of five decades only and five Pater¬ 
nosters. The fifteen decades may, of course, be 
said by going round the rosary three times.* 

There are other special rosaries in use, among 
them being the following r 

The Croivn o/ Jesus, with 33 Paternosters to commemorate 
th« 33 years of Christ’s life on earth, and five Aves in honour of 
the five wounds.» This devotion was first promoud hy 8t. 
Michael of Florence, in 1516. The beads used must be blesse/l 
and indulgeiiced by a Camaldolese monk or priest with special 
power from Rome. 

Chaplet of the Sacred Heart, with five large beads in honour 


I Thurston (Joum. Soc. Arts, 1. 262) says that there was also 
in the I4th cent, another Paternoster Lane located heside the 
Thames in the Vintry ward, close to the church called Pater¬ 
noster Church, or St. Michael's the Royal. This quarter of 
London was then inhabited by Gascon vintners who brought 
their goods hy ship up the Thames. They would reipiire their 
own forms of this devotion, and Thurston suggests that French 
pafen/ifrieis settled in this locality in order to supply this want. 

5* Thurston, 'Genuflexions and Aves: A Study in Rosary 
Origins,’ The Month, cxxvii. [1916] 441 ff., 646ff. 

3 Proc. U.S. National Mus, xxxvi. 361. 

4 JO. Ib. p. 868, pi. 80, Qg. 8. 
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of the five wounds, nd 33 small beads in honour of the .S.S years 
of liis life. 

Chaplet of Thanksgimng. 

Chavletof the Five Wtnuids. ^ 

Chaplet of the Seven Dolours, eonsistmjf of 49 Aves divided 
into seven ifroups of seven by seven Paternosters, and three 
more Aves in honour of the tears shed by the Virgin Mary. 
The Seven r>()Iour8 are as follows: (1) the prophecy of Simeon, 
(2) the flight into Kgvpt, (;t) the los-s of Jesus for three days, 
(4) the Virgin's meeting Jesus carrying His Cross, (6^ her stand¬ 
ing beneath the Cross on Calvary, (6) her receiving beneath the 
Cross the sacred body of Jesus, (7) her witnesaing the burial of 
the body of Jesus. 

'J'he Crown oj the Twelve Stars, or Rosarg of the Immaculate 
Conception, consisting of twelve small beads in three sets of 
four, divided by three larger beads. This rosary was composed 
by a Capuchin Friar of Ilolognaand approved by a brief of Pope 
Pius IX.. 22nd June 1855. 

Chaplet oJ the Dead, with 40 small beads, divided into four 
sets of ten by three larger beads. It is used in honour of the 
40 hours during which Chri.st’s body lay in the Sepulchre. 

7'he Bridijettine Rosary, with 03 Aves and seven Paternosters. 
St. Bridget was a Swedish saint, and the 6.3 small heads in her 
rosary are to commemorate the 63 years which the Virgin Mary 
is said to have lived, the seven Paternosters to commemorate 
her seven sorrows and seven joys.i 

There are several other varieties of rosaries used 
by particular religious bodies or for special devo¬ 
tions. 

Rosaries are bles.sed with prayers and holy water 
by some autliorized prie.st in order to make them 
‘instruments of grace.’ 

Tlie name ‘ ro.sary,’ now given to this devotion, 
seems to he of cornfiaratively late date—not ap¬ 
pearing, according to one authority, till the 15th 
century.^ In earlier times other names were 
apiilied, such as patriloquiu7n, serta^ numeraluif 
eaictiliy etc. 

Tlie word ‘ bead ’ (Anglo-Saxon beade or bede) meant origin¬ 
ally ‘a prayer.' In the Pi«ton of Purs Plowman the expression 
beaes byddyng is found. Cf. Spenser's Faerie Queene : 

‘All night she spent in bidding of her bedes 
And all the day in doing good and godly deeds.' * 

The expression ‘ a pair of beadn,' sometimes met with in early 
literature, means ‘a set of beads.' This term is used in the 
Prologue of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, where the Prioress 
carries her beads upon her arm : 

' Of smal coral aboute hir arm she bar 
A peiro of liedes, gaudod al with grene ; 

And ther-on heng a broche of gold ful shene, 

On which ther was first write a crowned A, 

And after, Amor vincit omnia/ 

‘ Gauded al with grene’ means having the gawdies green. 
These gawdies were the larger beads. 

The beads were sometimes worn by ladies as a 
girdle. One set of beads belonging to I.sabella 
Jlylls, in 1497, is spoken of as ‘ a payr of bedes of 
corell, with six gawd.s ovyer gylt, and a green 
gyrdyl with boculle and penant and fourteen studs 
therein.’ ^ 

Early repre.sentation.s of prayer-beads on tombs 
sometimes exhibit the rosary not as a circle but, 
especially in the case of men, as a single string of 
ten beads with the two end.s unattached and hang¬ 
ing free. Occasionally the two ends are attached 
at two different points of a girdle. Such a form is 
also seen in some old pictures.® 

In the Middle Ages various objects were some¬ 
times attached to the rosary, such as signet rings, 
cameos, and brooches. This led to a certain 
amount of extravagance, and efforts were made to 
check it; tlie price to he given for a rosary was 
limited, and no one person could possess more 
than tliree or four.® 

Sometimes beads were carried as a sign of 
penance, this being often done by pilgrirn.s w’ho 
visited various holy places in Rome, ami the wear¬ 
ing of such beads at the girdle became a distinc¬ 
tive sign of membership of a religious confraternity. 

1 Proc. [f.S. National Mxu. xxxvi. 354 ; cf. Thurston, ‘The 
So-called Bridgettine Ilosary,’ The Month, c. [1002] 189-203. 

2 Proc U.S. National Mus. xxxvi, 851 f. ; cf. Thnr.s(.on, ‘The 
Name of the Rosary,’ The Month, iii. [1908] 618fl., ClOff. 

3 Proc. C.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 862. 

4 Feaaey, The Reliquary, vol. v. no. 8, p. 167. 

8 Cf. ib. pp. 162-164, figs. 1, 8, 4, 6. 

8 Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 354 f. 


] Reads were most higlily valued if they had origin¬ 
ally belonged to a person of renownou sanctity, or 
if they had touched the relics of some saint. In 
this case they were believed to pos.sess a healing 
virtue.^ Eastern Christians specially valued 
rosaries which had been made in Jerusalem or 
other sacred spots in Palestine.^ 

The materials composing the beads varied, and 
still vary, very much, often depending, as is the 
case among other religions, on the wealth and 
rank of the devotee, some being so valuable that 
they were left as legacies. Chaplets of wood were 
used at funerals by poor bedesmen, and in 1451 
Lord John Scrope wills that ‘twenty-four poor 
men clothed in white gowns and hoods, each of 
them having a new set of wooden beads,’ should 
iray (on them) for him at liis funeral, with tlie 
iberty to ‘ stand, sit, or kneel ’ at their pleasure.® 
The Livhuj Tliis is a pious exercise 

founded on the Dominican rosary. It w^as insti¬ 
tuted by Sister Maria Jaricott, to wliom tlie 
Society (or the Projiagation of the Faith owes its 
existence. It was approved by Pope Gregory XVI. 
in 1832 and has since that date been establislied 
all over the world. Fifteen persons associate 
together for the purposes of this devotion. One 
of their number is elected president, and his duty 
is to superintend the as.sociation. Once every 
month he selects for himself and for his fellow- 
members one of the fifteen mysteries of the rosary. 
Each member recites daily one decade, with tlie 
Gloria Patri, meditating on the mystery allotted 
to him. 'riie person to whom the first mystery is 
given recites, in addition to the above, the Creed 
once and the Ave thrice. At the conclusion of the 
decade each person recites the following: ‘May 
the Divine Heart of Jesus and the most pure 
Heart of Mary bo ever known, loved, honoured, 
and imitated in all places throughout the world.’ 

The Feast of the Rosary. —J’liis feast is observed 
on the 1st Sunday in October, in memory of the 
battle of Lepanto, whieli took place on this day in 
157L This battle was won while the confraternity 
at Rome were praying for Christian success. 
Tliereafter Pius v. ordered an annual commemora¬ 
tion of ‘St. Mary of Victory,’and, by bull in 1583, 
Gregory Xiii. set aside this iiarficular Sunday as 
the Feast of the Ro.sary of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which was to be observed by all churches 
which maintained an altar in honour of the ro.sary. 
Finally, Clement XI., by bull of 3rd Oct. 1716, 
decreed that the feast should be observed by all 
churches throughout Christendom.'* 

The rosary in witchcraft. — In S. Italy the 
rosary, among other things, is used by witches 
who undertake to break siiells. Certain objects 
are hung under the bed of a man made impotent, 
and the witcli provides herself with a jiacket of 
unwashed herbs and a rosary without the medals 
or other blessed objects. She then tears open the 
packet and scatters its contents on the ground, 
meanwhile saying, ‘Come io sciolgo questo niazzo, 
cosi sciolgo questo c-o.’® 

Rosary rings. —Another method of counting 
p^rayers is by means of the rosary or decade rings. 
These rings are worn on the finger and usually 
have ten bosses or knobs for the ten Aves, with 
occasionally an eleventh for a Paterno.ster, and 
sometimes an additional twelfth boss for the 
rejietition of the Creed. The earliest date assigned 
to these rings by one authority is the 14th century.® 
Such rings were worn by some classes of devotees 
during the hours devoted to repose, so that, should 
they wake during the night, they might repeat 

1 Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 856. 2 /ft. 

8 Feaaey, The Reliquary, vol. v. no. 8, p. 173. 

4 EBrO, s.v. ‘ Rosary.’ ^ FL viil. [1897] 7 f. 

8 G. F. Kunz, Rings for the Finger, Philadelphia, 1917, p. 84. 
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a certain number of prayers, keeping count by 
means of the bosses on the ring.^ 

The Knights of Malta frequently wore chaplet 
rings of gold or silver, with ten bosses in relief 
and a cross. These rings were said to have been 
invented by them. Their use, in place of the 
ordinary rosary, was spreading rapidly, till in 
181^6 the matter was referred to the tribunal of 
penitentiaries by Pope Gregory XVI. This tribunal 
then decided that such rings could not be blessed 
‘with the a[)propriate indulgences.’* 

(6) Orthodox Churches, — In both Greek and 
Slavic monasteries part of the investiture of the 
Little Habit and tlie Great Habit is a knotted 
cord which is bestowed ceremonially upon the 
monk or nun. 

The Superior takes the vermtaa (knotted cord) in his left 
hand, and says: 'Take, Brother N., the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God, for continual prayer to Jesus ; for 
thou must always have the Name of the Lord Jesus in mind, in 
heart, and on thy lips, ever saying : “Lord Jesus Chnsi, Son of 
God, have mercy upon me a sinner.” Let us all say for him 
“ Lord have mercy.” * ‘ And^ blessing the Vervitsa with his right 
hand, he gineik it to the Candidate ; while the Brethren sing 
thrice, “Lord have mercy.” And he, taking the VerviUa, 
kisseth it and the right hand of the Sxiperior.' 

The knoLtod cord, as has already been pointe<i out, is possibly 
a very primitive form of rosarv, and, in this case, it is seen 
sill viving in a highly ceremonial function. 

The Greeks call the knotted cord a komvoschinion (KOfxfioiT- 
xiviov) ; the Russians give it the old Slavic name of verntsa 
(‘string’). In popular language it bears the name lestovka 
because of its resemblance to a ladfb r (lestnitsa).* There is 
also a string of heads called koinvologton (Konfiohoyiov) by the 
Greeks, and chutki by the Russians. This does not apyiear to 
be a religious appliance, it being used by ecclesiastics and laity 
alike merely as an ornament or as something to hold in the 
hand.& 

The knmvosch inion used by the mouKs on Mount 
Athos at the present day has 100 knots, divided 
by three beads of large size into four equal parts. 
It has a pendant with three more knots, and 
terminates with a .small cross-shaped tas.sel. This 
rosary is used by the mega lose Juimos (monk of the 
liighest grade, called skhininik in the Slavic 
monasteries) to keep count of a definite number of 
prostrations every day, viz. 12 x 100 prostrations 
down to the ground, and in the evening 300 more, 
meanwhile repi'ating tlie following prayer: ‘Lord 
Jesus Christ, Son and Word of the Living God, 
through the intercessions of thine all-pure Mother 
and of all thy Saints, have mercy and deliver us.’ 
Sometimes these prostrations are imposed on a 
monk as a penance, in wliich case the accompany¬ 
ing jirayer is: ‘ l^ord Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
have mercy upon mo, a sinner.’ The prostrations 
may vary in character thus : ten great nietanoias 
(down to the ground), tliirty little nietanoias (down 
to the hips), and the prayer ‘ Lord Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, have mercy upon me, a sinner,’ re¬ 
peated sixty times. This has to be done live times 
a day. The komvoschinion is also used for count¬ 
ing any kind of prayers or devotional exercises.® 

The reason assigned for the adoption of the 
number 100 x 3 is as follows : 

It corresponds ‘with the number of the Psalms and Little 
Doxologies said at the Canonical Hours. The whole J’saltor is 
divided into ‘20 portions, each of which is a katkisma (>ca6»i<r/xa, 
seat), because it is followed by a rest or pause. Each kuthisrna 
consists of three parts, each part ending with the Little 
Doxology (“ Glory he,” etc.) and a threefold Alleluia. For the 
sake of those unable to rend, St. Basil directed that, instead of 
a kathisma, one of the following prayers might be said 300 
times: “Lord, have mercy,” or “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, have mercy upon me a sinner,” or “ Lord Jesus Christ, for 
the sake of Theotokos, have mercy imon me a sinner.” In 
other words, the prayer is to be said IlK) times for each little 
Doxology of the kathisma, i.e. for each of the three parts of the 
portion of the Psalms ending with the “Glory be,” etc., and 
the Alleluia. The large beads which separate the knots are 
merely intended to represent the ending of the three parte of 
the kathisma, and no prayer is connected with them.’ 7 


1 Proc. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 3f*6. * Kunz, p. 36. 

3N. F. Robinson, Monastieism in the Orthodox Churches, 
London, 1916, p. 169 f. 

* Ib. p. 166. ® Ib. 164 f. 

6 Ib. p. 156. 7 lb. p. 166 f. 


This form of komvoschinion is used by Hellenic 
monks in Greece, Turkey, and tlie East generally, 
as well as on Mount Athos. 

Among the Kus.sian monks the knotted cord 
used is the old Slavic vervitsa. It has 103 knots 
or beads, which are separated into unequal groups 
by larger bends. The groups of beads are as 
follows; 17+33 + 40 + 12, and an additional small 
bead at the end. In the Slavic vervitsa the lower 
ends are fastened together; they terminate in 
three flat triangles, inscribed and ornamented. 
Sometimes these rosaries are made of little rolls of 
leather chain-stitclied together, divided into groups 
by larger rolls. The terminals are also of leather, 
triangular in shape, inscribed in Church Slavic 
(ancient Slavic) with the words ‘.lesus Christ, 
liave mercy upon me, a sinner.’ This kind of 
rosary calls to mind the pojmlar name for it, viz. 
lestovka, as it certainly might be thought to 
resemble a ladder in shape.^ This rosary is also 
used for counting a large number of pro.strations. 
For instance, if a monk is prevented from saying 
the Typica (the selection of I’salms sung at ceitain 
otlices), be makes instead 700 metanoias ; lie makes 
.>o0 instead of lIe.sperinos (Vespers), 2U0 in place 
ot Apodeipnon (Compline), and 500 in place of 
‘ h tliros (Lands).^ 

The use of the komvoschiyiion or vervitsa is a 
purely monastic or ascetic devotion ; it is not 
indulged in by the Oithodox laity, though the 
laity of the Kussian sects called Old Helievers have 
adopted it. AVhenever this devotion is seen in 
use among the Uniates outside the monasteries, it 
has been cojiied from the rosary as used among 
the laity in the West.* 

The rosary as a charm. —In certain parts of 
Poland, namely in the districts of Piotrkow, 
Czenstochowa, and Plock, the following custom is 
in use to keep ofi‘ lightning : 

During a etorm a rosary—either a genuine one made of cedar- 
wood from the Holy J.And or one made in imitation—is carried 
round the house three times, together with a little bell called 
‘the bell of Ixireto’ (associated with the Holy Mother of 
Loreto in Italy) and sometimes also a lighted candle, blessed 
on Candlemas Day (‘2nd Feb.). The bell is rung, and the 
rosary is used with the words ‘ God save »i8' at the large beads 
and * Holy Mother, be our mediator’ at the small ones.^ 

(c) Coptic. —The rosaries used by the Copts in 
Egypt have 41 beads, or sometimes 81. They are 
u.sed for counting a similar number of repetitions 
of the ‘ Kyrie eleison.’ This petition is repeated 
in Arabic or Coptic, Avith the addition, at the end, 
of a short prayer in Coptic. Sometimes the Copts 
resort to what is, presumably, a more primitive 
method of keeping record oi their prayers, and 
count on their lingers.® 

5. Jewish.—Among the Jews the ro.sary has 
lost ail religious imjiortance, having been taken 
over by them from the I'lirks and (ireeks. They 
use it merely as a pastime on the Sabbaths and 
holy days. No manual labour being permitted on 
those days, they occu[)y themselves with passing 
the beads through their fingers. These rosaries 
sometimes have 32 beads, sometimes 99.* 

Litkrature.— i. India. — Froc. U.S. National Mue. xxxvi, 
(Washington, 1909); M. Monier-Williams, Modem India and 
the. Indians^, London, 1879 ; W. Crooke, Things Indian, do. 
1906, pp. 407-419, A/A Qiii. (1893), iv. (18941; Moiiier-Williams, 
Religious 'Thought and Life, in India, London, 1883; PN’O hi- 
(1885); G. Watt, Diet, of the Economic Products of India, 
London and Calcutta, 1889-93, iv. 


1 Specimen In Tylor Coll., Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

* Robinson, p. 156 f. ^ Ib p 167. 

4 The writer of this article Is indebted to Miss Czaplicka for 
this information. 

® Lane, Modem Egyptians, p. 641. 

* Dr. Caster has suggested to the writer of this article that 
there may be a kabbalistic reason for the number 32. It is the 
mystical number for the ‘ ways of wisdom' by which God 
created the world. They stand at the beginning of the so- 
caJled Book of Creation, and they play an important rftle In the 
kabbalistic literature. It may be that this has Influenced the 
number of beads on the smaller rosaries. 
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ii. Burma.-See L. A. Waddell. /ASR Ixl. (1893] 33, 
Gazetteer of Sikkim, Ciilrutta, 1M)4, p. 282. 

iii Tibet — (Hazel teer of Sikhnn, Calcutta, 1894; L 
Waddell, The Riublhism of Tibet, London, 189r>. J ASli Ixl. 

iv. China — J. F. Davis, The ('hme^e, 2 vola., I^ndon, 1836 
J. Doolittle, SiirMti Tt/e oj the ('hinese, do. 1800, ii. 

V. Korea. The Korean liepusitory, vol. ii. no. 1 [Jan. 1895J. 

vi. Javan.—Journ. Asiatic Snc. of Japan, ix. (1881J. 

vii. Muhammadan. — DI, London, 1885; H. Thurston,t/oum. 
Soe. ArU, I. (1902]; E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, new ed., London, 

Christian.—H. P. Feasey, The Reliquary, vol. v. no. 2 
fl899l, no. 3(1899], ‘The Instrument of the Jlosary,' pts. 1 and 
2* H Thurston, The Month, xcvi. [1900] 403ff., 513ff., 020flf., 
xovii. (190IJ 67 ff., 172 ff., 286 ff., 383 ff-, c. (1902] 189 ff., cxi, 
[1908] 518ff., 610ff., cxxi. (1913] 162ff., cxxvii. (1916] 441 ff., 
646 ff. ; F. T. Baser, Unserer lichen Frauen Rosenkranz, Pader 
born, 1889, ‘Zur Archaologie der Paternoster Schniir,’ in 
Compte rendu du quatrihne (Hongrts Scientifique International 
des Catholiques, Freiburg, 1898; H. Holzapfel, St. Dnminikus 
und der Roaenkranz, Mvinich, 1903 ; EBr^^, s.v. ‘Rosary.’ 

Winifred S. IJlackman. 
ROSICRUCIANS. — When con.siderinj' the 
history of the UosicrucianH, we have to hear in 
mind that rnernber.s of that body were, and are, 
pledged to secrecy, and that the paucity of records 
IS a proof of their sincerity and devotion. But it is 
permi.ssible to give some data of tlie hi.story of the 
Society since it.s foundation about the year 1420. 

Christian Rosencreuz was born in the year 1378. 
His parents were noble, and he wa.s educated at a 
monastery. His education bein^ completed, he 
travelled in tlie Holy Land, taking with him as 
companion and guide a certain P.A.L., who, how 
ever, died on reaching Cyprus. After a delay 
caused by this untimely event, Rosencreuz pro¬ 
ceeded on his travels alone, and, on reachin 
Damascus, he placed himself in tlie hands of certain 
wise men with whom he continued his studies, and 
from whom he derived much information respecting 
their philosophy and science. Thence he journeyed 
to Egypt, to Fez, and to Spain, gathering in each 
place a store of learning which he was to use in 
the development of the fraternity which afterwards 
bore his name. In the year 1413 he reached 
Austria, and after five years’ preparation, during 
which he collated his knowleage, he chose three 
companions, Fratres G.V., I. A. (wlio, it was noted, 
was not a German), and I.O. ; to them he imparted 
his knowledge and the invaluable results of hi.s 
travels, which included religion, pliilosophy, and 
the science of medicine. The.se four were the 
original members of the Society of the Rose and 
Cro.ss. Their communications with each other 
were made by means of a magical alphabet, lan¬ 
guage, and dictionary, which assured secrecy ; their 
books M {Magicon), Axiomata, Rota Mundi, and 
Prothe>us are known. They built from their own 
designs a home for the iraternity, which they 
named ‘ Donius Sancti Spiritus,’ and a few years 
later increa.sed their number by the creation of 
a second circle consisting of four other fratres, 
namely R.C. (a cousin of Rosencreuz), B. (a 
draughtsman and painter), G.G., and P.D., who 
was appointed secretary, thus completing the 
scheme of work. Their declared object, as narrated 
in tlie Confessio, was, without interfering with the 
religious or political actions of States, to improve 
mankind by the discovery of the true philosophy. 
While two of the fratres were always with the 
founder, the others went about doing good works, 
relieving the poor and attending to the sick. Thus 
the fraternity was composed of students of religion, 
philosophy, and medicine, who also practised acts 
of benevolence. 

They were bound by six rules: (1) to profess 
nothing, but to cure the sick, and that freely ; (2) 
to wear only the dress of tlie country in which 
they were ; (3) to assemble at the Domus Sancti 
Spiritus once a year on a certain day (the festival 
C.C.), or send a reason for absence ; (4) each frater 
to select a proper person to succeed him ; (5) the 


letters C.R. to be their seal, mark, and character ; 
( 6 ) to iiiaintain the .secrecy of the fraternity for at 
Ica.'^t 100 years. 

It was Frater I.O. who, being a learneil kahbalist, 
doctor, ami autlior of the book //, visited Ihigland, 
and laid the foundation of the Rosicrucian system 
whicli has ever since existed in this country. He 
it was who cured the young Earl of Norfolk of 
lepro.sy, and he was the first of the original 
members to die. 

In the year 1457 Rosencreuz wrote an interesting 
and curious tractate entitled Chyrnische Hochzext, 
which was published at a later period ; and in 1484 
the founder of the fraternity died and was buried 
in a vault of seven sides decorated with symbols, 
which had been erected about eight years previously 
for his resting-place. The body was embalmed 
and placed in this specially prepared tomb, which 
was then closed, and upon the door wa.s fixed a 
brazen plate upon which was engraved an inscrip¬ 
tion of a prophetic exclamation of his own, that in 
120 years after his death his tomb should he re¬ 
opened and his doetrine.s, in a modified form, once 
more made available, and that not only to a few, 
but to the learned in general. 

Frater D. was chosen as the succe.ssor of the 
I founder, and after his death Frater A., at an un¬ 
known date. Frater A. died in 1600. To him 
succeeded Frater N.N., who in 1604 disc-losed the 
entrance to the vault and caused it to be o])ened. 
In it was found the body carefully preserved under 
an altar; in the riglit hand was the iiarchment roll 
called the hook T { Ttsiamznt'um) ; there were also 
found copies of other valuable books of the 
fraternity—a Vita, and an Itinerariurn of the 
founder, together with certain songs (innntras), 
mirrors, hells, lamps, etc. On a brass table were 
engraved tl>e names of all the brethren who up to 
the time of the founder’s death had been members 
of the fraternity. 

In 1610 a notary named Haselmeyer wrote that, 
while staying in the Tyrol, he hail seen a copy in 
MS of the history called Fama Fraternitatis ; the 
name of its author is not known, but four years 
later this Fartia was printed and published at 
Ca.s 8 ol, in Germany. This narrative of the found¬ 
ing of the Rosicrucian fraternity was re-issued at 
Frankfort on-the-Main in 1615, together with an 
addition called Confessio Fraternitatis. The 
authorship of these tracts has been variously 
attributeu to Johann Valentin Andrea, to Joachim 
Junge (a philosopher who died in 1657), to the 
mystic Giles Guttman, and to a comparatively 
little known writer, one Tauler. Although these 
works gave to the world a knowledge of the exist¬ 
ence of the Rosicrucian fraternity, it is probable 
that they were not written by any one with a real 
personal knowledge of the alfairs of the brother¬ 
hood ; neither is there any evidence that they 
were authorized ; hut, although they lack literary 
ability, they may he accepted as founded on facts 
obtained from current conceptions of the work of 
the fraternity, since the necessity for strict secrecy 
had to some extent abated ; for between the deatri 
of Rosencreuz in 1484 and the opening of the tomb 
in 1604 the Protestant Reformation had been 
accomplished by Martin Luther and his coadjutors 
about the year 1517. 

An Echo of the God-illuminated Brotherhood oJ 
the R.C., Issued at Danzig in 1615, and written by 
Julius Sperl)er, rendered high praise to the learning 
of the fraternity, while the Chymiache Hochzeit 
Christiani Rosenkreuz, claimed by Andrea to be 
his own work, was published at Stra^sburg in 
1616, and an English translation, under the title 
The Chemical Wedding, was issued in the year 
1690 by R. Foxcroft, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
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The publication of these works caused a great 
sensation among the leanmd in Euroj)e ; tliey were 
widely criticized, notably by such men as Libaviiis 
and Menapius; those anxious to be admitted to 
the fraternity were loud in their praise, while 
others, having failed in their attempts to secure 
reception, denounced the brotherhood unsparingly. 

Michael Maier (1568-1622), a notable philosopher 
and Rosicrucian Magus, the autlior of many 
learned works describing the Rosicrucian system, 
visited England and admitted Robert Flndd to 
Rosicrucian adeptsl)ip. Fludd was born at Milgate 
House, Bearstead, Kent, in 1574, and was the son 
of Sir Thomas Fludd, lYeasurer of War to Queen 
Elizabeth. For many years he practised medicine 
in the city of London, and on his death was buried 
in Bearstead church, where there is a monument 
to his memory with a long inscription recording 
his many virtues. Near tlie house of his birth are 
the rose farm and other gardens where he cultivated 
the plants used in his pharmacy. He was the 
Magus in this country, and during his life wrote 
many learned works on kabbalistic theosophy and 
Rositjrucian doctrines, the most notable being his 
Apologia Compendiaria pro fratemitatt de Rosea 
Criice (Leyden, 1616), Tractatus Apologefirtis, in- 
tegritatem Societatis de Rosea Cruet defendens 
(Leyden, 1617), and Suinmum Bonnm (Frankfort, 
1629). His successor was Sir Kenelm Digby (1603- 
65), philosopher and poet. Aniv^ng his published 
works are Two Treatises: the Nature of Bodies . . . 
the Nature of Man's Soule (Paris, 1644), books on 
medicine and the cure of wounds by sympathy. 
The jewel and chain of his office as ch ef of the 
English Rosicrucians are in the possession of one 
of his descendants in the south of England. 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam (1561-1626), was 
influenced by his friend Robert Fludd and became 
a Rosicrucian. 

It is believed that Elias Ashmole (1617-92), the 
antiquary and astrologer, who was a Rosicrucian, 
was associated in the introduction of mysticism 
into the masonic body, and that his influence is felt 
in modern speculative freemasonry. Towards the 
end of his life he derived much occult knowledge 
from William Backhouse, a Rosicrucian of renown 
and a chemist. In 1646 Ashmole, William Lilly, 
the astrologer, Thomas Wharton, the eminent 
anatomist. Sir George Wharton, the astrologer, 
together with John Hewett, the royalist divine, 
and .John Pearson (afterwards bishop of Chester 
and author of the famous Exposition of the Creed)^ 
formed a Rosicrucian lodge in London ; this is 
referred to in Occult Science^ which forms vol. xxxi. 
of the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana of 1845; while 
in the New Curiosities of Literature (2 vols., 
London, 1847) George Soane writes at length upon 
Rosicrucians and Freemasons. 

Thomas Vaughan (1622-66), twin brother of 
Henry Vaughan, ‘Silurist,’ was a celebrated 
mystic; under the name of Eugenius Philalethes 
he published an English version of the Fama and 
Confessio (1652). In this he was associated with 
Sir Robert Moray, the first president of the Royal 
Society. 

In 1710 an adept named Sigismund Richter pub¬ 
lished, under the pseudonym ‘Sincerus Renatus,’ 
a work entitled Die Warhaffte und Volkommene 
Bereitung aus dem Orden des Gidden und Rosen 
Kreutzes, giving 62 rules of the Rosicrucian 
fraternity of that period. In 1777 the Reformed 
Rite of the Brethren of the Rose and Golden Cross 
was established. 

Many important works were published during 
the succeeding years, among them a theosophic 
book, with coloured emblematic plates, at Altona, 
Geheime Figuren der Rosenkreuzer aus dem 16ten 
und 17ten Jahrhundert (this work, issued in 1796, 


contained the German text of the Aureuin Sceculum 
Rcdivivunit originally printed in 1621, together 
with The Golden Tractate of the Philoso/thcr's 
Stone and the original Prayer of a Rosicrucian). 
A portion of this volume, translated into English 
by Franz Hartmann, a member of the German 
fraternity, was published in 1887. 

Among the English Rosicrucians of the last 
century were Frederick Hockley, Godfrey Higgins, 
author of Anacalypsis (2 vols., London, 1836), Lord 
Lytton, author of Zanuni (London, 1842), VVilliam 
James Himhan, the chief Masonic historian, Robert 
Wentworth Little, Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, 
author of the well-known Royal Masonic Cyclo- 
pcerfia (London, 1877), William Robert Woodman, 
and the present Supreme Magus, William Wynn 
Westcott, the author of many learned essays on 
kabbalistic and mystic lore 

In 1866 the strands of the Rosicrucian rope were 

f athered together, when, under the direction of 
L. W. Little, the ‘ Societa.^ Rosiernciana in Anglia’ 
was founded, consolidating the system and erasing 
some false impressions that had been created 
during the centiiries. At the present time duly 
authorized Rosicrucian colleges are at work in 
England, British India, Australia, New Zealand, 
S. Vfrica, aiid S. America, all under the authority 
of the English body; and there are daughter 
groups in Scotland and the United States of 
America working in complete harmony with the 
parent body. The Continental Rosicrucian .system 
was reorganized in 1890, and its branches were 
very active up to the outbreak of the Great War 
in 1914. This body insists upon complete privacy, 
and its members are forbidden to acknowledge 
their status; but they had been, until the war, 
very active in good works, especially in carrying 
on investigations into the uses of vegetable drugs 
and the relief of disease by means of coloured 
lights and by hypnotic processes ; there are numer¬ 
ous physicians using these means, which are freely 
supplied, but these doctors are not necessarily 
pledged members of the fraternity. 

As in the earliest times the Rosicrucians not 
only studied, but went about ministering to those 
in aistre.ss, so the fratres of to-day are concerned 
with the study and administration of medicines 
and with their manufacture upon the old lines. 
They believe that this world and indeed the whole 
universe is permeated with the essence of the 
Creator, that every rock is instinct with life, that 
every plant and every tree is imbued with a sense 
derived from the Master Mind that caused it to 
exist, and that each living thing moves, acts, and 
thinks in accordance with the supreme design by 
which all things were made, by which all tnings 
exist, and by which they will continue to function 
till the end of time. At no period did the Rosi¬ 
crucians declare the transmutation of metals to be 
a part of their practice, nor did they ever promise 
indefinite nrolongation of life by mysterious drugs, 
but they aid speak of these in parables with the 
full and complete knowledge that all things are 
possible, and that, with the forces of nature under 
their control, they could do even these. They 
were content, however, to act and to trust to the 
future, when, the minds of men having been 
cleansed, the redemption and absorption should be 
accomplished. 

Litiraturr.—T he numeroui published works of Michael 
Maier and of Robert Fludd; Elias Ashmole, Theairuvi 
Chemicum Britannicum, London, 1652; Thomas de Quincey, 
Historieo-Critical Inquiry into the Origin of the Rosicrucians 
and the Free-Masons (orijfinally published in the Lemdon 
Magazine for Jan., Feb., March, and June, 1824, and reprinted 
In vol. xiii of de Quincey’s Collectrd Writirws, ed. D. Masson, 
Edinburffh, 1889-001; C. W. Heckethorn, The Secret Societies 
of all Agee and Countries, 2 vols., London, 1897 ; Franz 
Hartmann, In the Proytnos of the Temple of Wisdom, do. 1890 ; 
W. Wynn Westcott, The Rosicrucians: their Uistorv and 
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Aims, do. 1894, vol. vii., ‘Are Quatuor Corotiatorum ’; F. L. 
Gardner, Catalngue liaintnnx^ of H’orks on the. Occvlt Sciences, 
privately printed, do. 1903, vol. i., ‘ Rosicrncian Books'; B. 
Craven, Essays on the Works of Fludii, Kirkwall, 1902, Michael 
Maier, do. 1910; John Yarker, iS'otes on the Scientific and 
Religions Mysteries of Antiquity, the Gnosis and Secret Schools 
of the Middle Ages, Lo/)don, 187^, The Arcane Schools, Belf.-^^t, 
1909; C. Gottlieb von Murr, Uber den wahren Urspruoi r 
Rosenkreuzer und Freimaurer, Sulzbaoh, 18'>3; J. G. Bu o, 
liber den llrsprnng und die vornelonsten Schicksale der Orden 
der Rosenkreuzer und Freimaurer, Gottingen, 1804; C. F. 
Nicolai, Einige Bemerkungen uber den Ursprung und die 
Geschichte der Rosenkreuzer und Freimaurer, Berlin, 1806. 

Arthur Cadbury Jones. 

ROTHE.— I. Life.—Richard Kothe was born 
in Posen on 30tii Jan. 1799. His father, a man of 
striking character, lield an important ollicial posi¬ 
tion under tlie Prussian Government, and was 
powerfully influenced by that idea of the State 
which subsequently found expression in the works 
of Gustav Preytag. Ilis moLlicr, the daughter of 
the Hofrath Muller in Liegnitz, was a woman of 
considerable intellectual culture ami of a deeply 
religious nature. Soon after the birth of Richard, 
their only child, the parents removed to Stettin, 
and a few years later to Breslau, in Silesia, with 
which Rothe’s boyhood was chiefly associated. A 
delicate child, of a shy and retiring disposition, he 
occupied himself up to the age of eight largely 
with picture-books and stories of travel, whereby 
his imaginative faculties were awakened and nur¬ 
tured. A tendency towards mysticism early 
exhibited itself, and the Bible, as soon as he was 
able to read it, ma<le a deep impression uf)on him. 
At the age of ten he was sent to the reformed 
Friedrichsgymnasium in Breslau and at once 
proved himself to be a puj)il of great industry and 
perseverance. He was fond of the poetry of 
Schiller, Goethe, Jean Paul, the two Schlegels, 
Tieck, and Fouqu6, although, when he reached 
the age of sixteen, Novalia became his favourite 
author. 

In April 1817 he entered the University of 
Hoidelborg as a theological student, Heidelberg 
was at that time at the height of its fame a.s a 
seat of learning. Hegel had settled there the year 
before as Professor of Philosophy, only, however, 
to migrate to Berlin in Jan. 1818. Rot he attended 
Hegel’.s lectures on Logic and Metaphysics, which, 
he wTites in his Diary, although most of the 
numerous auditors complain of them, he hopes 
will not remain unintelligible to him. Karl Daub, 
the ‘ Talleyrand of German thought,’ who was 
Professor Ordinarius of Theology and a specula¬ 
tive thinker of unusual insight and power, became 
the teacher to whom Rothe owed liis greatest 
debt. 

' Daub,'he writes to his father, ‘is a man of whom not only 
lleidelberjf but our whole German Fatherland can be proud. 

I hesitate not to say that he is the first of all living academical 
teachers. The enthusiasm with whi(!h he is here spoken of is 
absolutely universal, os also is the love of him on the part of 
students of all F'aculties.’i 

Daub was attempting to work out a philosophy of 
religion along tlie lines of the idealism of Schelling 
and Hegel, and one can understand the fascination 
^hat a mind of his bent must have had for the 
youth of mystic propensities and brooding tempera¬ 
ment. Yet the pupil was not a blind hero-wor¬ 
shipper. Towards the end of his student life in 
Heidelberg he expresses dis.sent from certain of 
Daub’s contentions. Probably he had come to 
distrust the perver.se tendency in his teacher of 
linding in the persons and events of the Gospel 
narratives embodiments of metaphysical ideas. 
Daub, he complains, yields too much to the philo¬ 
sopher, more than the theologian ought to yield, 
and when the philosopher has been allowed to 
have so much of his own way he only laughs at 
the theologian and then disarms him. 

After Daub the man who chiefly succeeded in 
1 Nippold, Richard Rothe, i. 48. 


winning Rothe’s affection was Abegg, a lecturer 
on New Testament Exegesis— 

a man, he writes, ‘ in whom Christ is formed, as the Scripture 
puts it, who is penetrated through and through with all that is 
most fundamental in Christianity, who can look at nothing but 
with Christian eyes.'^ ‘ To me,'he declared in 1840, speaking 
over Abegg’s grave, ‘he was one of the first whose persoriality 
set the seal of overwhelming certainty upon the essence and 
reality of Christian devotion.’2 

Not only in the class-room did Abegg inspire the 
ardent young student; Abegg’s simple homilies 
from the pulpit, bearing no trace of art, but full 
of genuine religious experience, seemed to him 
models of what true sermons should bo. Other 
teachers of his were F. H. C. Schwarz, who also 
lectured on the NT, and of whose interpretation 
of the Johannine writing he sneaks with admira¬ 
tion ; Friedrich Creuzer, the classical scholar and 
archmologist; and F. C. Schlo.s.sen, the historian, 
who appeared to him to know Tacitus by heart. 
The five semesters spent in Heidelberg were un¬ 
doubtedly fruitful in every respect. It was here 
that his mind was moulded ; it was here that the 
interests were engendered which were to be his 
throughout life. Just before leaving Kothe 
preached, at a little village in the neighbourhood, 
called Mauer, his first sermon—a sermon, he tells 
his father, with which he was utterly discontented, 
hut which convinced him that it was only through 
diligent practice that one could ever expect to 
succeed in giving true and unweakened expression 
to the life which lives in us. 

For the winter-semester of 1819 Rothe went to 
Berlin. The Theological Faculty of tlie then 
recently founded University had at its head 
men of world-wide reputation — Schleiennacher, 
Neander, and Lucke. And, in the Fhilo.sophical 
Faculty, Hegel liad commenced the work which 
made him the acknowledged leader of philosophical 
thought in (Germany. Looking back upon that 
period, Rothe wrote in 1862: 

* It was a new birth of the German people through the pow’er 
of the gospel that had again become living, a new formation of 
its entire life.’3 

Yet at the time, and after his Heidelberg experi¬ 
ence, lie never felt at home in Berlin. He heard 
Schleiernuicher’s lectures, delivered for the lirst 
time that semester, on das Lehen Jesu ; but they 
gave him the impre.ssion that the great man was 
troubling himself with artificially constructed 
difliculties. Schleiermacher’s sermons, too, he 
contrasts unfavourably with those of his beloved 
Abegg; they lacked, to his mind, the inner spirit¬ 
ual grasp of the Heidelberg preacher, and from 
them he gained little inspiration, although he 
admits their ingenuity ana scholarly character. 
He gives his father an interesting account of 
Schleiermaclier’s seminar. The work was done 
mainly by es.says written by the students, one of 
which was discussed at each of the weekly gather¬ 
ings. To Rothe there had been assigned the 
theme of determining whether in the reported say¬ 
ings of Christ traces could he found of His having 
pos.se.ssed knowledge of the OT Apocrypha and 
of His having devoted special attention thereto. 
Rothe complains inore suo that, before one could 
begin to deal with a problem of that sort, a host of 
prior questions would have to be answered, for the 
an.swering of which the necessary historical data 
wore completely wanting. In regard to Neander, 
who was lecturing on the history of dogma, the 
young scholar confesses, however, that his expecta¬ 
tions had not deceived him. 

‘He is a wonderful man,’ he writes, ‘externally altogether 
dried up, hut internally fresh and vigorous in Christian life, 
although it does not stream forth joyfully, but only glearai 
through sadly as the moon between graves. 

And he draws a woeful picture of his aching fingers 
trying to take down the prodigiously rapid dicta- 

1 Nippold, Richard Rothe, i. 112 . 2 Jb, p. 35 . 
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tion which the learned theologian was giving to 
his class. 

‘Happiest of all I still feel m.vself,’ he tells his father, 

* amongst the old Heidelberg ac(}uaintance8, and the well- 
known, though not exactly melodious, voice of Hegel is for my 
ear a delicious music from the banks of the Garonne.’ i 
Hegel was lecturing live times a week on Natur- 
recfit, but had started by dismissing the term 
wholly unsuitable because of its implication of 
a so-called state of nature, and was giving in 
fact a Rechtsphilosophie —an account, namely, of 
the immanent determinations of the Spirit from the 
point of view of its necessary develoi)ment in the 
form of the State. A second semester was spent 
in Berlin, during which Schleiermacher was lectur¬ 
ing on Ethics, Ncander on Churcli History, and 
Marheineke on Symbolics. But Rothe was still 
yearning for release from the Prussian capital. A 
considerable number of relatives and family 
acquaintances resided there, and a good deal of 
his time had to be spent in visiting. 

‘It’s no wonder,’ he exclaims, ‘ that people of the world get 
inwardly atuntod, for wbetj we have so much to do with outward 
things we become in fact heathens, and our pure human con¬ 
sciousness grows ever weaker in us.’^* 

Probably it was recoil from what seemed to hint 
the prevailing worldliness of the Ijutlieian churcli- 
goers that led to his interesting himself at this 
time in the Pietist movement, then in its earlier 
and healthier phase. His letters show that his 
religious nature was craving for a deeper earnest¬ 
ness and sincerity in the spiritual life, for a simpler 
and more genuinely personal devotion. And he 
found a com[)anionable feeling among the devotees 
of the revival movement. 

On 6th Nov. 1820 Rothe entered the theological 
seminary at Wittenberg, then under the super¬ 
intendence of Karl Ludwig Nitzsch, ‘an old and 
genial man, of unusuallv kindly nature, who is 
full of love for his work.’^* Here he was plunged 
into a course of preparation for the prtictical work 
of the ministry—Bible study with a view to homi- | 
letical application, the composition of sermons 
and of sermon-schemes to be criticized by his 
teachers, preaching to rural conj^regalions in the 
district, and visiting people in their homes. Rothe 
threw himself con amove into the work, and yet 
found time for the studies for which his university 
training had specially equipped him. Of the 
teachers at the .seminary he wa.s at once drawn to 
H. L. Heubner, a man of singular simplicity of 
character, with a wealth of ideas and an insight 
into the means of applying them such as ho had 
not met with since the days when he had sat at 
the feet of Abegg. Heubner became his life-long 
friend, and it was largely due to his inlhience tliat 
Rothe was persuaded, at first very much against 
his inclination, to keep in view the possibility of 
devoting himself to an academical career. In 
March 1821 a former fellow-student at Berlin, 
Rudolf Stier, entered tlio seminary, and he was in 
large measure instrumental in inducing Rothe, 
already tending in that direction, to espouse 
warmly for the time being the Pietist propagan<la. 
In his letters home of this period Rothe relates 
the chilling eflect produced upon his mind by the 
prevalent ecclesiastitdsm, Avith its dreary orthodox 
proy)Ositions and verbal formularies. He goes to 
a cliurcl) on Easter Sunday and cannot rid himself 
of the feeling that he is in a Greek temple. Over 
the altar-table he finds the words ‘hriede, Hofl- 
nung, Ruhe und Einlracht alien guten Menschen’ 
inscribed, and they strike him as more fitted for a 
hall of English deists than for a Christian house of 

Returning to his parents’ house at Breslau in 
Oct. 1822, he remained there about six months, 

I Nlppold, Richard Rothe, 1. 166. 
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during his licentiate period. In Breslau he had 
much intercourse with ‘the Awakened’—J. G. 
Schcibcl, Henrik JStefl’ens, Julius Muller among 
them—who helped to strengthen his belief in 
Spener’s proposal for restoring the life of the 
Cliurch. These friends met together frequently 
for devotional reading and prayer ; and, in letters 
to Stier, Rothe describes the help that he was thus 
obtaining in his spiritual needs. His days were 
fully occupied ; he was busily engaged with labori¬ 
ous researches into the development of early 
Christian doctrine, and in addition he was preach¬ 
ing regularly in the place of a \)aHtor who was ill. 

On 29th July 1823 he received an invitation 
from the Government to undertake the work of 
chaplain to the Prussian embassy in Rome, of 
which Baron Bunsen was at that time the head. 
After anxious reflexion Rotlie aecei)ted the oiler, 
reeognizing that it atlorded oi)portunities for carry¬ 
ing on the historical inquiries to which he felt 
himself specially called. He was ordained in 
Berlin on 12th Oet. ; and a month later he married 
Loui.se von Brlieke, to wliom he had beeor.^e engaged 
while in Wittenberg—one of whose sisters was 
the wife of his friend Heubner and the other of 
August Hahn. It was a happy marriage, and 
le: had by his side henceforth a true lielper in 
all his aims and endeavours. Early in Jan. 1824 
heal rived with his wife in Rome, and entered at 
once upon the duties of his oftice. 

‘The little flock which I have to shepherd presents,’ he 
writes, ‘ a peculiar appearance. Externally it is composed of a 
few so-called upper-class people and a not unimportant number 
of artists.'! 

With characteristic zeal he plunged into the work, 
organizing week-day evening service.s, and lectur¬ 
ing on various phases of Church History and on 
the origin and growth of Christian institutions. 
He preached regularly on Sunday, and of his great 
power and influence in the pulpit there is abun¬ 
dant testimony. He combined in his utterances a 
simplicity and a depth of spiritual experience that 
s])eedily made their appeal to and touched the 
hearts of his hearers. Bunsen was at once 
attracted to the young chaplain, and a warm 
friendsldp sprang up between the two men. 
Bunsen’s own studies in ecclesiastical history had 
been extensive, and he Avas then engaged in an 
attempt to bring about the compilation of a liturgy 
that should be for the evangelical churches of 
Germany Aviiat the Book of Common Ihayer was 
for the Anglican Clnirch. Full of activity as the 
years in Rome were, Rotlie was enabled to continue 
his theological studies and to lay the foundations 
for his Avork on the early Christian Cliurch. 
Under the many influences of the city his religious 
vieAVa gained in catholicity and broadness ; h« 
became convinced that Christian faith could fullil 
its mission only by feeling itself at one with reason 
and with the history of the world. 

Towards the end of 1827 Rotlie received, partly 
through the aid of Bunsen, the oiler of a professor¬ 
ship of ("hurch History in the theological seminary 
at Wittenberg ; and, after visiting Naples and 
Florence, he returned to Wittenberg in Sept. 1828. 
His lectures in the seminary were on the history 
and constitution of the early Christian Church, 
and also on selected sermons of ancient and modern 
times. Besides lecturing, he superintended much 
of the practical Avork of the college, and [ireached 
frequently. In 1831 he became second director, 
and, in the following year, ephorus, of the semi¬ 
nary. He was thus brought into close personal 
touch with the students, and their aflection for 
him was unbounded. During these years he 
devoted himself to literary work, 'J'here appeared 
in 1836 his commentary on Rom. ; and in the 
I Nlppold, Richard Rothe, i. 367. 
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following year the first volunio of his great iimler- 
taking entitled Die Anfange dcr chnsthchen 
Kii'che urid ihrcr Verfussung. During this \V it* 
tenherg period Kothe found himself diverging 
more and more from the ways of tlioiight repie- 
sented by tiie Pietists, and, when the two book* 
just mentioned a|)i)eared, his secession from 
Pietistn was an acknowledged fact. Though 
sympathizing with the religious tendencies of the 
Ihetists, he was alienated by their narrow atti 
tude to historical investigation and speculativ. 
reflexion. 

A miw theological seminary was founded in 
Heidelberg in 18d7, and Kotlie was chosen to be 
its first director. The institution started with 
only fourteen students, and Kothe was discouraged 
by the absence of any religious interest in the 
congregations of the district no less th.an by the 
revalent vis inertice among the clergy themselves, 
le speedily, however, made his presence felt in 
the circle of the younger theologians, and the 
influence that he exerted as University Preacher 
wjis profound and wide-spread. He concentrated 
his attention now more than he had done hitherto 
upon the fundamental principles of religious 
philosophy, and in 1845 there ap[)eared the brat 
two volumes of the Theologische Ethiky which he 
recognized to be his main contribution to theo¬ 
logical s(dence. The third volume appeared in 
1848. In the summer of the year 1848 he was 
called upon, at a time of great unrest and turmoil, 
to fulfil the duties of Rector of the University. 
On ‘22nd Nov. he delivered liis rectorial address 
Ueber die Aussichten der Universitaten aus dem 
Standpunkte der Gegenwarty in which he vindi¬ 
cated the necessity of exact and methodical scien¬ 
tific investigation, as ojiposed to the superficial 
tendencies of the past thirty or forty years, whilst 
emphasizing the dangers attending increasing 
specialization of losing sight of the ideal of science 
as a whole. 

Kothe accepted in 1849 a call to one of the theo¬ 
logical cliairs in the University of Bonn, and he 
was also a()pointed University Preacher. He had 
Dorner and Kleek as his colleagues, and the 
Theological Faculty rapidly increased in numbers ; 
Rothe’s lectures on the life of Christ and on ethics 
awakened the keenest interest. He made few 
disci[)les, however, and created no school, as 
Dorner succeeded in doing. His influence was of 
a deeper and more enduring kind—that of a man 
who was constantly feeling his way along the 
thorny path of speculative theology. He was 
present at the Synod of 1850 in Dirisljurg ; and he 
continued to be largely occupied with ecclesiastical 
matters. 

After five years’ residence in Bonn Rothe 
returned in 1854 to Heidelberg as Professor of 
Theology in the University. He took part in the 
Ceneral Synod of 1855, at which important issues 
came up for decision as regards the Bekenntniss- 
frage and the Katechisniusfrage, and with reference 
to l)Oth he stood for the position of freedom and 
liberty of thought. The following years, though 
full of activity, were saddened by the long and 
de[»ressing illness of his wife, who died in 1861. 
After her death he was filled with a consciousness 
of the needs of the age in resf)ect to religion ; and 
he threw himself with great earnestness into 
several ecclesiastical questions. He took a promi¬ 
nent part in the General Synod of 1861 at Karlsruhe 
and became a member of the Oberkirchenrath. 
He was largely instrumental in founding the 
Protestanteriverein, which held its first meeting at 
Kisenach in dune 1865. The aims of the Verein 
were these: that the Church should frankly recog¬ 
nize the culture and science of the time, that 
perfect freedom should be accorded to both clergy 


and laity to search for and to publish the truth 
in entire independence of external authority, that 
the clergy and the laity should stand upon a mental 
and spiritual equality, that the laity should have 
a greater share in Church matters, and that a 
National Church should be established upon the 
basis of universal suffrage. Rothe read an intro¬ 
ductory paper at the meeting upon the means by 
which the estranged members of the Church might 
be reclaimed. He ur‘^ed that the Church becomes 
useless as soon as she Joses the moral power to win 
and keep the hearts of her members, that she had 
lost this power by opposing modern f)rogress, and 
could regain it only by becoming progressive. 

The last few years of his life were spent in going 
over once more the ground of his Theologische 
Ethiky but he succeeded in rewriting only the first 
two volumes. Although his health had been 
gradually failing, he continued lecturing until a 
month before his death. He died, after a severe 
illness, on ‘ 20 th Aug. 1867. 

2 . Writings.—As a theologian, Rothe may be 
said to belong to the so-called ‘ right wing ’ of the 
Hegelian school, although no doubt he was largely 
influenced by Schelling’s later writings. The bent 
of his mind had been set in his early student days 
by the teaching of Daub, from whom he inherited 
the theosophic mysticism that characterizes so 
much of his thinking. Moreover, he imbibed from 
his study of Origen and the early Fathers many of 
die ideas which he contrived to incorporate in his 
ipeculative system. Schleiermacher’s mode of 
eflexion seems to have attracted him but little. 
He had no sympathy with those traits of Schleier- 
nacher’s philosophy which were derived from 
Spinoza—such, e,g,y as the identification of God 
kvith the intinite variety of His manifestations 
making up the world. He saw too that, for the 
solution of the problems which religious experience 
"orces upon us, the appeal to feeling was unavail- 
ng, and that it was only the patient labour of 
•eason that would enable us to clear up and to 
lystematize our conceptions. And he difl'ered 
‘un<lamentally from Schleiermacher’s view of the 
•elation between religion and morality. 

Rothe’s earliest work, published in his thirty- 
ixth year, Neuer Versuch einer Auslegung der 
oaulinischen Stelle Rbmer V. It-tly illustrates the 
irinciple that he consistently sought to ajiply in 
he interpretation of the New Testament. He 
epudiates here with equal decisiveness the ortho¬ 
dox exegesis of Tholuck, in which the text was 
lidden under a wealth of Patristic quotations, and 
die rationalizing exegesis of Riickert, in which a 
number of preconceived theories were brought to 
bear upon the exposition. As against both, he 
insists upon the necessity of approaching the 
epistle with perfect freedom from dogmatic pre- 
udice, of resolutely grappling with its difficulties, 
ind of determining to rest content with no half¬ 
solution of these difficulties. He tries, in other 
words, to set an example of what a genuinely 
"iritical treatment of Biblical literature ought 
o be. 

The important work. Die Anfange der christ- 
ichen Kirche und ihrer Verfassungy of which only 
he first volume was issued, is an attempt to trace 
he course of man’s historical development as 
.fleeted and determined by Christianity. The 
olume is diviiled into three books. In the first 
he relation of the Church to Christianity is dealt 
vith ; in the second the rise of the Christian com¬ 
munities and the gradual formation of a Church 
'constitution are handled; whilst in the third the 
levelopment of the Christian Church in its earlier 
tages is traced. The book is full of significant 
uggestions towards a really historical treatment 
i the history of the Church and of dogma. To 
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Rothe, as Harnack expresses belongs the 
undirninished credit of thoroughly realizing the 
significance of nationality in Church History, and 
to him also we owe the first scientific conception 
of Catholicism. One characteristic fccature of 
Rothe’s later teaching is already foreshadowed in 
the Anfange —namely, that it is in the State and 
in civilization rather than in the Church that the 
ideal of Christianity will ultimately find realiza¬ 
tion. 

Rothe’s chief claim, however, to a place in the 
history of theological science rests undoubtedly 
upon his Thcologische Ethiky the first edition of 
wnich appeared in three volumes (1845-48), and 
the second edition in five volumes (1867-71), the 
last three of the latter bein^ edited and published 
after his death by Heinrich Holtzmann. This 
work is the result of a prolonged eflort on the 
part of a comprehensive and logical mind to think 
out a system of speculative theology that should 
furnish a rational basis for the religious life of a 
Christian community. The fundamental ideas are 
not, indeed, new. No one who is familiar with 
Daub’s Philosophische und thRologische VorUsu'ngen 
(ed. P. C. Marheineke and T. W. Dittenberger, 
7 vols., Rerlin, 1838-44), which unfortunately are 
now but little known, can fail to discern the 
extent of Kothe’s indebtedness to his old teacher. 
And the exhaustive notes to well-nigh every 
section of the book indicate the many other 
writers to whom he was under obligations. In the 
earlier and more metaphysical sections Schelling is 
the thinker who is most frequently alluded to, but 
to Fichte and Hegel there are also numerous 
references, Lotze’s Mikrokosmos yields him many 
apt quotations, while Fechner, Weisae, and the 
younger Fichte are often mentioned. None the 
less the work as a whole bears the impress of an 
independent and honest inquirer, of a vigorous 
intellect wrestling with the greatest problem of 
human reflexion. 

The author starts by making a sharp distinction 
between speculative thinking and thinking that 
takes the form of empirical contemplation. The 
latter must always be directed upon an outer 
obiect which is given to it, and in virtue of which 
this object is interpreted. It is reflexion upon the 
given object, not self-thinking of it. Speculative 
thinking, on the other hand, is self-thinking in the 
strictest sense of the term. It begins witli what 
is purely a priori and proceeds by following the 
dialectical necessity with which each notion pro¬ 
duces out of itself new notions. There cannot be, 
therefore, single, isolated speculations, but only 
one organic whole of speculation, a speculative 
system. The success of thought, so conceived, 
depends upon the fact that the human thinker is a 
microcosm—that in him the whole of the rest of 
creation is, so to speak, recapitulated. When, 
however, speculative thought has completed its 
task of construction, it must turn its attention to 
the empirically given facts and ascertain whether 
the speculative result is in accordance with tliose 
facts. If it is not, the system in question will of 
necessity collapse, and the effort must be com¬ 
menced afresh with the resolve to carry it through 
with more rigid dialectical caution and con¬ 
scientiousness. All the same, the thinker will 
remain true to the method of thinking out his own 
thought, as though there were no world around 
him and nothing in his experience except thought. 

Now, in the devout or religious man, according 
to the measure in which his devoutness is living 
and healthy, there is immediately contained in his 
thought as pure thought the notion of being deter¬ 
mined by God. The relij'ious man’s feeling of self 
is at the same time a feeling of God, and he cannot 
1 A. Harnack, History of Dogma, Eiii:. tr., 1. 39. 


come to a distinct and clear thought of self without 
coming to the thought of God. In him, that is to 
say, the consciousness of self is as such the con¬ 
sciousness of God, There is thus provided for the 
devout subject a twofold point of departure for his 
.speculative thinking and the jiossibility of a two¬ 
fold method of speculative inquiry. His thinking 
can proceed either from the consciousne.ss of self as 
an a priori fact or from the consciousness of God ; 
and, according as he follows the one or the other of 
these paths, his speculation will take a specilic 
direction. The former will be that of philosophical 
speculation, the latter that of religious—or, in so 
far as it is scientifically pursued, of theological— 
speculation. However near tlmse two may 
a])proach each other in certain respects, they will 
in form inevitably deviate from one another ; ea(di 
will construe what it has to deal with purely a 
priori, but jdiilosophical speculation will think 
and conceive its subject-matter by means of the 
notion of the human self, theological s])eculation 
by means of the notion of God. Tl*^ological 
speculation is in essence nothing else than the 
attempt to express in conceptual form the immedi¬ 
ately certain content of the devout consciousness, 
the content of its feeling of the divine. It falls 
into two main divisions—(a) theology in the strict 
sense, and (6) cosmology, which again falls into the 
two subdivisions of physics and ethics. Tiie body 
of Rothe’s treatise is, of course, concerned with the 
last-named. 

The starting-point of theological speculation is, 
then, the fact that the religious man in thinking 
of himself thinks likewise, in and through the same 
act, of God. The primordial form of the religious 
consciousness is doubtless feeling, the basis oi the 
thought of God is the Gottesahnung, just as the 
basis of the thought of self is the Ichnhnung. 
But the primary step in reflective knowledge is to 
translate this feeling of God into the form of a 
con(;ept, to express it in a perfectly clear and 
distinct idea, which shall completely and exhaus¬ 
tively represent it. And the thought in question 
can be formulated, in its most abstract and ele¬ 
mentary aspect, as the thought of the Absolute 
Being. God, as absolute, is the Unconditioned ; 
whatever else there may be, it is conditioned by 
Him and does not condition Him. He is numeri¬ 
cally one—containing within Himself all that there 
is of being. Moreover, as being absolute in an 
absolute way, or the absolutely right. He is the 
absolutely good Being, or the absolute Good. For 
the Good is that which is truly perfect, truly 
eternal and self-dependent. If, however, God as 
the Absolute is to be really thought by us, it can 
be only through the application of that category 
by means of which alone thought is possible—the 
category, namely, of ground and consequent. 
And, since in thinking of the Absolute we are 
thinking of an existing, and not merely of an 
ideal, reality, the category of ground and conse¬ 
quent assumes in this application the form of cause 
and ettect. But the Absolute can be thought of 
only as causa sui, as the simply self-determined. 
This implies, further, that in God there is absolute 
and harmonious union of necessity and freedom ; 
as self-determining, that is to say, God is a Jiving 
activity. 

The concept of pure being is as such the concept 
of absolute negativity ; it is for our thinkingpureJy 
negative; yet in ana for itself it is none the less 
the most positive of all concepts, only under the 
form of absolute negativity. It is negative, not in 
the sense of the absolutely nought, but in the sense 
of the absolutely not-tliis-or-that (das Nichtetwas), 
Herein two moments are included ; God is the 
fullness of all being, while the being of this or that 
appertains to Him only in a negative significance. 
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Now, what is contained in Him only negatively is 
contained in Him not as f)osited, not as existent or 
actual, but only as possible ; in Him is to be found 
the totality of all possilde realities, yet such 
totality can be exprrs>vd only as possibility. 1 he 
thought of real possibility is equivalent, however, 
to (he thought of pure potency or power; and 
})oteney or power is in essence causality, which 
cannot be otlierwise conceived than as a bringing 
forth of ellects, i.g. as creative {ivirksam). God, 
in other words, as absolute potency or power, mu: 
be thought of as issuing forth from mere potenti 
alitv, and as realizing His absolute power. The 
absolute life must be a process of selbrealization 
Again, self-realization presupposes that the ideal 
and the real are recognized and distinguished 
God, that is to say, must be actu a spirit, tl 
Absolute Spirit. And the notion of God as spirit 
implies that everything real had for its presupposi 
tion an ideal subsistence—a thought alone can 
become and be real. The timeless development of 
God as spirit includes within itself a twofold 
immanent development — on the one hand, God 
becomes conscious of Himself, subjectifies Himself 
determines Himself as personality; and, on the 
other hand, God determines Himseli in and through 
the divine nature which furnishes the means or 
instrument of Ills self-activity. Hut these two 


pure matter, which is virtually identical with 
space, first of mechanical nature, consisting of 
atoms conceived as centres of force, then of the 
chemical properties of these constituents, later of 
mineral products, and finally of vegetable and 
animal organisms, until in the human organism 
the soul difrerentiates itself from the body as 
having the relation of subject to itself as object. 
The gradual process of creation takes, in short, 
the aspect of a continuous incarnation of the 
divine Spirit within His non-ego, or matter—a 
contin-ious jiutting forth of divine activity in order 
to s[)iritualize that which is the opiH)site of spirit, 
and to transform it into an organ of its own life. 

‘It is no proof of Ood's omnipotence that lie creates pure 
matter; the proof rather consists in Jlis doing'away with matter 
merely as such.'^ . j .1 

The progressive creation is just the mode, ana the 
only possible mode, of bringing about that con¬ 
summation. But creation is creation only in so 
far as there is exhibited in it no sud<len bound, 
only in so far as each of its links evinces itself as 
a real development from the preceding links of 
the chain. Herein is to be discerned the reason of 
the incompleteness of each successive stage of the 
world’s evolution. That which is defective in the 
created universe, that which to the human con¬ 
sciousness wears the aspect of evil, is to be traced 
back in the last resort to matter—matter that is 


immanent processes in God — determination of 
Himself as j)crsonality and as nature—are one and 
the same process ; they can be thought of only in 
correlation. God, then, as jicrsonality posits a 
nature as His objective counterpart; but this 
nature is originally ideal, a world of thoughts. 
Us contents are not originally in Him as operating 
entities ; they are raised from possibility to actu¬ 
ality by Ilis self-activity. And the results of His 
activity are moral results ; His determinations are 
at the same time commands. As self-determin¬ 
ing, God is completely master of His own will ; 
and His will is necessarily at the same time an act 
of thinking—a thinking, namely, of that which He 
wills, although the converse is not true, for God is 
under no necessity to will whatsoever He thinks. 

In that God determines Him.self to absolute 
per.sonality He necessarily sets over against Him¬ 
self the thouLditof an Other which is all that He 
is not. Yet lie is under no necessity to posit this 
thought; the fa(!t that He does not forgo the 
power of positing it is due to Ilis perfection—a 
perfection which requires that He should realize 
Himself in and through that which is other than 
Himself. Thus we reach the notion of creation : 
God posits, namely, as real a sphere of being 
opposed to His own, and yet in union therewith, in 
oruer to have His own being expressed or mani¬ 
fested in His Other, the world. In what precisely 
this act of creating consists—what, namely, is 
thereby added to possibility that it should attain 
the level of actuality—Rothe is as little able as 
Leibniz, faced with a similar problem, to say. 
He coniines himself to maintaining that the divine 
causality in producing the world is not active 
as an entirety, but divides its activity—in other 
words, that (iod created the world not as a finished 
but as a primitive and unlinished product, a pro¬ 
duct which could only successively oe brought to 
perfection. The primordial act of creation is the 
oontrapositing by God of a non-ego; and what is 
thus contrapoaited must be the exact opposite of 
spirit—namely, pure matter, in the notion of which 
is implied infinite divisibility. Pure matter is 
not, however, nature; and the divine creation 
evinces itself, therefore, as a continuous process, 
proceeding from one stage of material forms to 
another — bringing forth a graduated scale of 
existences that together constitute an organic 
whole. Rothe tries to trace the evolution from 


not yet transmuted, not yet done away with 
merely a.s such. Moreover, inasmuch as in crea¬ 
tion each stage always arises from the dissolution 
of the stage below, so that the lower, by means of 
the creative influence, always forms the substratum 
for the generation of the higher, there must always 
remain, in every epoch of the world’s history, a 
residuum of matter still unspiritualized—a ‘ kind 
of slag,’ as Pfleiderer calls it.* The consequence i.s 
that the consummation of one epoch of creation 
requires that another epoch supervenes, and the 
world-evolution must be thought of as an endless 
series of stages following each other in time. 

The natural man is conceived by Rothe to have 
been developed according to the natural laws of 
animal evolution. In the animal sphere there is 
no definite contrast between the soul, which 
emerges out of and rises above matter, and nature, 
which is in direct union with it. The soul of the 
animal is entirely under the sway of nature, 
although even in the animal the merely pliysical 
has been transmuted to the extent of exhibiting 
the power which we call instinct. But with the 
appearance of human personality a new order of 
created being enters the world. Matter has given 
birth to a mode of finite existence in which it is 
transcended, to a creature whose essence and 
principle are its direct opposite. Looked at from 
the genetic point of view, the finite personality is 
the product of material evolution ; considerecl in 
and tor itself, it is just as certainly not material. 
That the finite spirit could not be created directly, 
but only througn aid of the creature itself, only 
through the non-spiritual creature coming to posit 
itself as spiritual—all this appertains to the essence 
of spirit as self-determining. The only true power 
of self-determination is that which determines 
itself to be so. It follows, therefore, that the 
creature to whom it belongs cannot have been 
endowed at its creation with this self-determining 
power, but can only have been created indirectly— 
W th® creation, namely, of a material non-ego of 
God so specifically organized as to be able to 
transubstantiate itself from materiality into spirit¬ 
uality. As a self-determining personality, man 
acoHires the status of a free agent. He is at once 
a thinking being, whose thoughts find everywhere 
objects corresponding to them, and a volitional 

1 Stille Stunden, p. 66. 

* Philosophy of Religion, Kng. tr., II. 288. 
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being, whose autonomous acts find realization in 
the outward world. A finite spiritual ego or person 
thus has it for his function to become, in a literal 
sense, a co-worker with God in the eternal process 
of creation—the process, namely, of getting rid of 
matter in so far as it is the mere opposite of 
spirit. 

The process of creation finds, th?n, its contin¬ 
uation in the human world thro^igh the self- 
determination of finite persons. H-^.nce it is that 
the life-process in man necessarily assumes a moral 
character. Man cannot live even the animal life 
except os a moral life. The formal principle of 
moral action may be expressed as the elevation 
of human personality out of its natural state of 
bondage or external determination to full freedom 
in itself ; the material principle of moral action 
may be expressed as the appropriation of the 
natural environment to subserve the ends of 
personality. Three special features of the moral 
life call for detailed treatment in any scientific 
account of its essence and contents : (a) the results 
or products to be produced by self determination, 
(6) the forces which constitute self-determination, 
and (c) the modes of activity which emanate froiii 
self-determination. The science of ethics will con¬ 
sequently comprise a Giiterlchre^ a Tngpyvllehre, 
and a Pjtirhtenlehre ; and it is only througli follow¬ 
ing these three correlative branclu j of inquiry that 
a comprehensive science of the moral is possible. 
Of the three the first is the logically prior, for 
apart from the notion of the moral Good neither a 
system of virtues nor a system of duties can be 
constructed. 

Since moral action is in itself a continuation of 
the divine creative action, it follows, according to 
Kothe, that the moral life and the religious life 
really coincide, and, when normal, are identical. 
The object of both is the realization of the highest 
good—i.e. the absolute communion of man, indi¬ 
vidually and socially, with God, and, by means 
thereof, the perfected Kingdom of God on earth. 
Only in so far as the world is made the theatre of 
moral purpose is the truly religious life conceiv¬ 
able ; apart from that it is an empty dream. 
Religion, in order that it may become truth and 
reality, demands morality as its fulfilment, as the 
only concrete way in which the idea of fellowship 
with God can be realized ; morality, in order that 
it may find its perfect unfolding, demands the aid 
of religion, in tne light of whicYi alone it can com- 

f reheiid its own idea in all its breadth and depth.* 
n the moral process of human evolution the 
religious process is included os a necessary factor ; 
the perfect development of human per.sonality can 
be no other than its absolute determination by 
God, and consequently its perfect consciousness of 
God. When, then, mankind reaches its full 
moral stature, the antithesis between the religious 
and the moral will have disappeared ; the moral 
life will be the religious life, and vice versa. The 
Church, as a community of the devout within the 
State, must, accordingly, be regarded as a transi- 
tory institution ; the lull realization of the Church’s 
aim can never be reached in abstract severance 
from the social organism as a whole. Ultimately 
the Christianized State, embodying, as it will, all 
the functions of the human spirit, will absorb the 
Church into itself; in so far as the Church fulfils 
its mission, it will tend more and more to fall 
away os a Church and to be the cause of its own 
dissolution. Its work, as a Church, will be accom¬ 
plished when the whole social life of man has 
advanced to a form of worship higher than it 
can awaken—that, namely, of a religiously moral 
community. 

Five years after Rothe’s death a collection of 
1 Cf. Theologiiche Ethik, § 901 ff. 


solated and miscellaneous reflexions which he 
had left in various notebooks was published by 
his pupil, F. Nippold, of Bern, under the *itle of 
Stille Stunden. The volume is a rich st ehouse 
of penetrative thoughts and su^gestiv ideas. 
One of these aphorisms sums up in a few words 
the burden of much of Rotlie’s teaching. 

‘In this world,’ he saja, ‘all Good, even the noblest and 
fairest—such as Love—rests upon a “dark ground,” which it 
has to consume with pain and convert into pure spirit.' * 
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G. Dawes Hicks. 

ROUSSEAU.— I. Life.—.Jean .JacqucB Rous¬ 
seau was born on 28th June 1712, in Geneva. 
His family was Protestant by tradition : his ances¬ 
tors had migrated from Paris to Geneva nearly 
200 years before bis birth, and they adopted the 
Protestant form of religion from the time of its 
first beginnings in Eurojic. His mother was of a 
well-to-do family, and the birth of her son cost her 
her life. The boy was thus left to the care of his 
father, Isaac Rousseau, a watchmaker, who was, 
as bis son tells us, of an ardent and sensitive 
nature. He was thus early subjected to influ¬ 
ences of an emotional kind which attected bis 
whole life. His father and he spent nights in 
reading romantic literature to one another, and 
exciting their sensibilities in a way which must 
have surprised their more stolid Genevese com¬ 
patriots. After having hastily made their way 
through certain romantic works of fiction which 
were inherited from the dead wife and mother, 
they tackled more serious literature, including a 
number of classical works of history; and, while 
still a young boy, Rousseau became devoted to the 
study of Plutarch, who remained all his life a 
favourite author. Unfortunately, when about ten 
or twelve years of age, his happy time with his 
father and a devoted aunt came to an end. The 
father, who was probably passionate and unre¬ 
strained, got embroiled in a quarrel, and, thinking 
himself aggrieved, resolved to leave Geneva rather 
than suffer under what he conceived to be unjust 
laws. Consequently the lad was placed by an 
uncle at a school kept by a pastor in the village 
of Boissy. 

At this school there awoke within the boy a 
sensual consciousness which affected his outlook 
on life to the end. He tells the whole circum¬ 
stances in his Confessions in a way which alike 
astonishes and disgusts a modern reader. In this 
1 Stille Stunden, p. 136. 
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__—---. , ^ Kv hia patroness, he wandered about in adventur- 

extraordinary book, published in his ^^te** }ear , y j in Lausanne and 

we Tve ^>are i « ^ tl,ere announced that he was a teacher of singin,., 

ilo on.l pxneriences, and the result .vluMcaa ho was ignorant of the hrst pnncijdes of 

K’ca"! At Hoi-y*. l.e art NatVatly l.is imuoature waa so„'„ di.,- 

experienoea Iiis first sense of personal ^ Lvered, espoci/illy as he umlertook to perforin liis 

K"^e„scdofapetty nusi eniea^^^^^^^^ colnpLitionf After further wanderings he 

he was not .. ^r ^ ^ t„ returned in 1732 to Mine de Warens, who was 

him intensely sensitive throughout his me dnimhiry, and took up some clerical 


him intensely sensitive 

wffh a voung cousin. About l/‘2o (tf ougii mis 
Mitn a yoi g om.oiint) the lad was 


returneu iii i/**- *. r\ i V • , 

livin ' at Chamhi^ry, and took ur> some clerical 
work'^which she found for him. He soon tired of 
this and tried music-teaching again, but that, in 
so far as it involved a certain regularity of liours, 
itrntufPfl. The linal result ivas that 


tew nionuia, /fKnntrh this so tar as it invojveu iv uc. i.vi.. .. 

with a young cousin. About > “ r , ^ ^Kso .soon dropped. The hiial result wim that 

does not tally with his own a curious .•stabli.sliiuent was .set up, oonsi-sting of 

placed in a notary s ofhee, and ^ ,1^ Warens, Claude Anet, her factotum, and 


niacea in a umaiy = engraver '"'The Mme. de Warens, Claude Anet, her factotum, and 

from it, he was anprentreed to an engro e . i Rousseau —a happy family party which 

Sed to ap±ti/e t^o ^as broken up by Anet's death An imaginary 


latter proved to be a brutal master wiio oy ms 

cuffs and blows con.strained his Wf pay a visit to Mont- 

engage in many reprehensible practice.. . , I ,,„||ipr at his natroiie.s8’8 expense either before (as 

age of sixteen he took the law into his ‘ " | {?j^,ruet thinks] or after his stay at Les Charmettes 

ssr'i.r.X'T 7".4“i sir £”1°'',“ w.S't 
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now came his wanderings into strange lands and 
devious courses. He made his way into Savoy, 


Ji\iyu»aca.u uiiw.-ixs ... ^ 

man. On his return to Mine, de Warens he 
found a stranger installed in his place, to whom, 


'ftuS a ;"':f'S ;rpi;w:^ weveT, h'eToon wim; accustomed. ' This wa., 
' rom tCo of the repVblfc of his about 1737, though dates in the Confessions are 

bS'and his immediate surroundings always somewhat vague and confused. Kousseau, who 
eroro^ed the deciTest inffuence upon his outlook was far from .strong, and constantly gave evidence 
and character. It must, however, bo allowed that of unlmalthiness of mind and body, persuaded 
he bdd already cut him.self adrift from his family Mme. de Warens to go to the country and ive 
ties and caused himself to be regarded as some- in a charming farmhouse named Les Charmettes. 
what of an alien. His stay here (about 1738) was perhaps the happiest 

At once ho came into contact with the rector of part of his life, for he lived in communion with 
Conlignon in Savoy, wiio was able to make him an nature and passed his time in comparative rest 
apparent convert to Koman Catholicism without and peace. He also be^an to study seriou.sly, and, 
much difliculty, after giving him an excellent more especially, as he tells us in the Confessions — 
dinner. He was then sent to a Madame de the source of most of our knowledge of his life— 
Warens of Annecy, a young woman considered he began to read Voltaire and the Spectator, and 
zealous in the faith. From her he went to a these and other hooks belonging to Mine, de 


monastery in Turin, where, after a certain sliow of 
irotestation, he was formally received into the 
)Osom of the Church. Once satisfactorily con¬ 
verted, he was (in 1728) thrust out to find his way 
for himself with only twenty franca in his pocket. 
After various adventures ho became a lackey in 
the house of the Countess de Vercellis, who died 
three months after he entered her service. After 
her death a piece of ribbon was missing, which 
Rousseau had stolen. He basely put the blame on 
a young girl in the house, and persisted in his 
accusation. The deed was the cause of the most 
overwhelming remorse on Rousseau’s part, which 
haunted him to tlie end of his life. We must, 
however, recollect that the whole story is told by 
himself, and that he may more than likely have 
morbidly exaggerated both the crime and its 
etrects. 

After further efforts in service his youthful 
restlessness took him back over the mountains, 
this time with a young companion as destitute 
as himself, and at length he once more reached 
Annecy and his patroness Mme. de Warens, who 
still lived there. With this strange figure he took 
up his abode; indeed, from 1729 to 1738 he was 
more or less in close touch with her. His friend¬ 
ship for this woman was of a curiously sensuous 
and mysterious kind. He called her ‘Maman,’ 
hut she was only about twelve years his senior. 
She had married early, disagreed with her husband] 
and become a convert to Roman Catholicism, 
thereby securing a small pension from the king of 
Sardinia, Victor Amadeus. Rousseau learned much 
at this time, and lived in an ecstasy of happiness 
with this attractive and strange woman of thirty. 
He received certain instruction with a view to 
entering the nriestiy office; then in a desultory 
way he studied music. Deserted for a short time 


Warens were the means of opening his mind to 
many things undreamed of. He rea«l philosophy 
too, Locke’s J^ssay and Leibniz, and tried to accept 
the point of view of each w riter in turn and then 
to formulate his own ideas. He also endeavoured 
to master the Latin tongue. 

The intnage d trois became strained, and Rous¬ 
seau’s next occupation was to act as tutor with a 
certain M. de Mably in Lyons. But, despite his 
interest in education, the practical drudgery of 
teaching proved inipossil)le to him. He therefore 
returned to Mme. de Warens, but, life with her 
being misery, he went to Paris, vainly attempting 
to get a new system of musical notation taken up 
there. He came, however, into relationship with 
certain great ladies who befriended him, and by 
whose means, at the age of twenty-nine, he w’as 
sent to act as secTetaiy to the French ambassador 
at Venice. This ejusode in his life lasted only 
eighteen months, for it was soon clear tliat he 
could not get on with his new ma.stei’, w'ho Avas 
apparently difficult enough to deal with. On his 
return to t’aris in 1745 he united him.self to TIi6r^se 
le Vasseur, an unlettered serving-girl in the small 
Hotel St. Quentin at w'hich he lived. This strange 
union at least gave satisfaction to Rousseau, since 
he did not a.sk for more than .sympathy and cared 
little for permanent companionship of an intellect¬ 
ual sort. Sixteen or seventeen years later, in 
1762, their relations changed, as ThOrhse’s senti¬ 
ments towards him alterea altogether, and Rous, 
seau wrote piteously of his grief on this account. 
The Avoman appears to have naturally enough 
resented tlie treatment of her offspring, for, much 
against her will, five children were in turn de¬ 
posited in the box for receiving foundlings, Avith- 
out any reason being given except that the father 
was in straits for money. At least certain specious 
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arf^ninents in defence of his conduct were not 
develo[)ed till later, when Rousseau pretended 
that he suflered the deprivation of the joys of 
fatherhood in order that his children might be 
brought up in a healthy and simple life. We are 
glad to know that remorse came in the end. The 
pair were not actually married until 1768, when a 
certain form was gone through. 

Rousseau sj)ent twelve years in Paris — from 
1744 to 1756—and it was during this time that his 
children were born and deserted. It was at this 
time also that he Avrote his Discourses. For the 
rest, he acted as secretary to Mme. Dupin and her 
stepson, M. de Francueil. Through the latter he 
received an im[)ortant and lucrative post, which, 
however, he resigned about 1750 in fav'our of the 
I)ursuit of a simple life. In 1754 he once more 
visited Geneva ami his former friend Mme. de 
Warens, now sunk in poverty and misery. To 
her he shoAved kindness, even going so far as to 
oiler her a home, but he always blamed himself 
for not having done more to relieve her unh.-ippy 
lot. His visit to Geneva caused him to adojjt the 
Protestant religion once more in order to piocuie 
the benefit of citizenship. At the same lime he 
Avas much interested in the religious discussions of 
the day, Avhich centred in the 1/eistic jiosition. 
He di<l not remain in Geneva, but went to a 
cottage in the forest of Montmorency provided for 
him by Mme. d’K})inay, and accejitecl only Avhen 
he felt sure that he could do so without .sacrificing 
his independence. His choice of this ‘ H^ rmitage’ 
Avas a great surprise to his friends in Paris Avho 
did not love solitude, but, once his mind was made 
up, he Hed to his rtduge Avith all haste. Thi.s Avas 
the time (tlie spring of 1756) Avhen plans of future 
Avork pressed upon his mind. He made a vain 
endeavour to (slit the papers of the Abbe de Saint 
Piene, and this abortive eflbrt Avas folloAved by an 
unAvholesome comlitioii of sensuous excitement 
which culminated in an ecstatic state of intoxicat¬ 
ing jiassion for Mme. d’Houdetot, sister-indaw of 
Mine. d’Fpinay. d'here was a strange relationship 
between these two and Saint Lambert, the la<ly’s 
lover, Avhich finally came to an end by mutual 
consent. In the winter of 1757 Rou.sseau hope- 
le.ssly quarrelled Avith Mme. d’l^^pinay, his bene¬ 
factress, and moved to Mont Loui.s, in the 
neighbourhood of Montmorency. While there, he 
became incensed at an article on GeneA^a written 
by d’Alembert in the Encyclopedic exnre.ssing 
regret that the Geiieve.se provided no theatres. 
This expre.ssion of opinion was indeed attributed 
to Voltaire, avIio had not been permitted to have 
comedies played in the toAvii. d his was the origin 
of the Lett re d d'Alembert sur Us spectacles. The 
Avork Avas an immense success, but it lost Rous¬ 
seau Voltaire’s friendship for ever. At this time 
there Avere also breaches,Avith Grimm and Diderot 
as well as with Mme. d’Epinay, Grimm’s mistrc.ss, 
which entailed much bitterness and ill-feeling. 
But it was atso a time of great productivene.ss on 
Rousseau’s part. La nouvelle llrUnse, written 
mainly at the Hermitage, Avas published in 1760, 
and the Contrat social and Kmdc in 1762. Rous¬ 
seau dwelt in his ncAV home in tolerable content¬ 
ment, and he had many devoted friends among 
the LTeat, despite his strange temper and physical 

condition. r ^ j 

All kinds of difficulties in those days confronted 
a would-be author before his books could be duly 
printed and circulated. In 1762 Emile was con¬ 
demned to be burned and its author to be im¬ 
prisoned. Flight Avas the only mode of escape, 
and the fugitive made his Avay to the canton of 
Berne. But again he had to depart. Frederick II 
of Prussia had the credit of allowing him to tak< 
refuge in his territories of Neuch&tel, where 
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Ther^se joiTi(‘,d him, and he there came into tone., 
with Gibbon and Boswell. Rousseau entered up<m 
controversial correspondence at this time Avith 
great etl’ect. In 1764 apjieared his famous Lettres 
de la montagnCy wherein he fully proved the 
iniquity of his treatment by the republic of Geneva. 
The Lettres Avere publicly burned by the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris. The Church at Neuchfitel turned 
against him, and he Avas peisecuted to siudi an 
extent that he fled to an island in the Lake of 
Bienne. He Avas not suflered to remain there, 
Avent to Strassbnrg, and after much indecision 
accejited an invitation to m.'ike his home in 
uigland. Hume brought him to London in Jan. 
766 ; in London, as in Laris, lie liad agieat recep- 
ion. In Mar< h he settled in tl e Leak of Derby 
.shire (at Wootton) Avith ThciCse. It Avas cob., 
ami Rousseau had nothing to do, and he soon 
roke into a (piarrel Avith Hume, accusing him of 
every kind of perlidy. Hume was, not unnaturally, 
ndignant at this ingratitude, and the quarrel 
lecaine a vehement one, in Avhich many literary 
men (mgaged. Rou.sseau him.self be(*ame morbid, 
upset, and mismable. He set to AVork to compose 
bhe lir.-.t part of his Confessions—i\\ni extraordinary 
evelation of a man consumed with egotism, undis- 
jipline.*, and living on the feelings of the moment, 
Avhich yet produces in the reader a sense of reality 
such as feAv autobiographi(‘s have done before or 
since. Finally he lied to Fran(!e in a condition 
almost distraught. Mirabeau (the father of the 
more famous statesman) and then the prince of Conti 
gave him hos]>ilality, and he composed the .second 
[>art of the Confessions^ Avhile also pursuing bqtani- 
LUil studies, during the year 1767-68. Again he 
fled, this time to Grenoble ami other places. At 
length in 1770 he settle<l in Paris, Avheiq he re¬ 
mained for the last eight years of his life. He 
liad been temporarily estranged from the unfortu¬ 
nate Therese, but became reconciled again, and he 
occujiied himself in copying music and Avritingj 
his Dialogues ; indeed, he .seems to have lived 
those last years more peacefully than any that 
Avent before, despite constant and uncalled-for 
quarrels Avith his friends. He Avas extremely poor, 
and Avould not draAv upon the pension granted 
him by George III. of England. The last months 
of his life Avere miserable. He Avould not accept 
of help, Avas subject to delusions, and noAV untended 
by 'Lher^se ; .some suspected suicide Avhen the end 
came on 2nd July 1778. His remains Avere in the 
first instance buried on an island, but in the 
Revolutionary days Avere moved to the Pantheon. 

2. Works.—d'he lirst of tlie Discourses Avas 
Avritten for a prize ollered in 1749 by the Academy 
of Dijon on the question of Avhether the progre.ss of 
the sciences has contributed to the improvement 
or to the corru])tion of manners. Rou.sseau Avas 
on his Avay to visit Diderot, then in prison becau.se 
of his Lcitre sur Us aveuglcs, Avhen he Avas .seized 
Avith an inspiration to enter the competition and 
deliver himself of his opinions. The paradox of 
the ansAA er Avhich he designed entranced him. It 
Avas to shoAv simply ami convincingly that man is 
good by nature ami that by institutions only is he 
made Aule. This original contention really proved 
to be the basis of the writer’s later Avork ; it 
proved also to be the exjiression of ideas Avhich 
must have been latent in the minds of the people 
of France, for it Avas laid hold of as though it aa ere 
a new gospel opened up before them and indicating 
the beginning of a new epoch in hi.story. It 
seemed, indeed, to bring fresh possibilities into 
the life of every citizen. Rou.sseau Avon the prize. 
Three years later ho competed for another prize, 
the subject being the origin of inequality among 
men and whether it is authorized by natural law. 
This essay, though unsuccessful in gaining the 
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eukhars. sukhars, ukhars 


almost as siu-eessful as the lirst. 
•Siy thei. two essays ll.o worM ca.ne to reah7.e that 
A nfiw Lmsnel ^vas hein^ ] 


prize, 


proved 


1 iwiinff m'f*jiehe(l to it, and an arti* 

a social sense as well as in a niatenal. Still, f 
it wa.s a onessided doctrine that ’ 

it was the one ol which the nation [ I' • 

Men longed to return (or thoui^ht they did) to 
the ancient times when hmiiaiiity was 
unlettered but natural and unsjmiled by tlie aits 
of civilized life. From this time onwards the 
writer of the Di.wmir.scs was a famous man, even 
thoiijrh his fame miftlit partly be aceoiinted foi 
because he was the preacher of the pariidox th.y a 
barbarian was superior to a Eiiro])oan of nio< eni 
days. He establisslied the predomiimnee of lee/in^ i 
over the patient invesHiration of fact—a doctrine 
tJiat hroii^rht fresh life while it hronght fresh j 
dangers to his own and other conn triers. , . , , 

Zrt nouvelle HHomi is a love story of a highly 
emotional kind-the story of a tutor enamoured ot 
his too attractive pupil. To the modern remt<‘r 
the tale, which is of the slightest so tar a.s events 


even to the simplest mutters of food and clothing. 
In fact he was the forerunner of many of the 
modern views of infant nurture, and he de.serves 
much creflit for awakening the world to the desir- 
ahilitv of natural methods of upbringing and 
instruction ha>ed on the development of the 
reasoning faculties. U is only m respect of the 
upbringing of girls that his theories are almost 

Oriental in tlieir oh.sciirantism. 

'rhe Confrs'siuns is perhaps the best known of 
Komsseau's woiks and the most extraordinary, 
.lules Lemaitre' .says of the writer that he was 
ii creature of nerves and weakness, i>assion and 
sin sadness and visiems. Hiit along witli all 
(he unhappy qualities that Konsseau possessed 
Lemaftre re'eognizes the good side that is always 
. . 1 1 .. , |,t.|-son. He is 

the mo‘<t ‘sub* 

I jrctive’of nil uriters, sjiice all his writings are 
Lt hetravais of hiMi««elf. And it was a stinnge 
' undMidiiicd >onl that he revealed to that hnlliant 
colleefion of famoti- men and uomen n ho reeeived 
his onti)oniin‘*s \vi(li niingh'd aiimiiation anil 
<iorisioM. IVohahly these oiifponring-^ uere in their 
way sincere ami true, though inaceinate in many 
common <!<*tai/s. lint, in leaiinig’" 


Lemaitre recognizes me gowu .s„,c i 

pre^-ent, ami hear< no hatred to his i 
right in .-raying that Koiisseaii is tl 


th. 


we must 


-- - I K,-..I ccollci't f Int hhitisscaii w as 1)01 n unhealthy 

corrupt, d'he epistolary form in which it 

written is tedious to those who have come i^; i .. .I’ in ln\/-hAracfcr and 

expert swift action, arui the style seews forced and / stram was a n ays to he tinccd in his < Imiai U r arm 

stitt'. Iliit when it was f)ublishe.i{ the interest I f/iiotig/»oat ins writings, 
in the tale knew no hounds, and the effect pro¬ 


duced by it on an emotional i^mblic was incah nl- 
able both in (Germany and in France. The second 
part of the book, in which the hapjdness of the 
married state is vaunted, was just as much 
applauded as the first. 

The Contrat social opens with the famous word.s, 

‘ Man i.s l)orn free, and everywhere he is in chains,’ 
and strikes the keynote of the rebellious spiiit 
that animated men of a rehelliou.s age. To 
Kon.sseaii it wa.s not a time for careful analysis of 
facts or investigation of the growth of custom, nor 
bad he the necessary knowledge to enable him to 
do this. To him it wa.s essential that the ‘ state of 
nature ' should be declared to be the true state of 
freedom—the freedom which is based on reason. 
He did not trouble to inquire whether this .state of 
natural freedom has ever yet been realized, and 
whether man can be independent of the environ¬ 
ment in which he is born. The time was ripe for 
Ids doctrines, crude o-s they might seem, and they 
laid liold of the imagination of the people as no 
scientitio investigation of fact could have done. 
Therefore this became one of the most notable and 
influential books of the period. 

Kmilewas virtually a treatise on education set 
forth in the story of a youth brought up on ideal 
linos. The theme is an ancient one, Imt i.s dealt 
with in a way that brought conviction and enthiisi- | 
asm to a generation which was awakening to new 
ideas in regard to the upbringing of the young. 
P'rance bus ever since Kon^.seau’s time been alive To 
the essential unity of the family, ami to this is 
probably due the close relationship which exi.sts 
between the parent and the ehild. Itousseau 
bring.s his readers hack to Nature and her teaching, 
makes the mother realize her primary dntie.s to 
her offspring, and feel it to he her [ileasure as well 
as her duty to suckle her child. The doctrine of 
original sin had no attraction for Kuusseau. Tiie 
child wa.s born into the world jirepared to he good 
and happy and healthy, and it was the parents’ 
duty to allow him to attain these ends. We 
must sweep away the artificial restrictions of an 
artificial society which prevent thedevelojunent of 
the best in a man. Kousseau applied his theories 


The worhl in ^^hJch he 
Heed Mvis no real world, but one created by his 
inwnnl Inntasies and later by his niorhid imagina¬ 
tion. As nn>.:ht /)OssihJy he e\/)eeterl, the ming¬ 
ling-of diverse irM'concibihJe elements, Ihotestant 
and Roman ('atholic, (Genevan and I’aiisian, 
brought about an untoward mixture, while it also 
resulted in the production of a genius. 

Litkratckk. -Jean-Jacques Rou.sseaii, Olvnrrs rornplf'fes, 

12 \oIs , l.s.M}-.^7, (hiirreK coinplrtcn, 4 lols. in 8, do. 1837 

tgantlxl-oM l.ittt raire); E. Faguet, I'lc tic do. 1910; 

H. H6ffding, J. J. kmisnenu ft ,sa p/o'fnsDphif, i,r. from the 
Danish, do 19!2; 1. Lemaitre, Jen»:hu'ipif). do, 

1*M)7; J. R. Lowell, The fCit'ilish Portx; Letc'.'itui, Jtfm.xxeau ; 
Kxmi/a, rte.., London, 1888 ; John (Viscount) Morley, Rorcuteau, 
now e<t., 2 vol.s., <lo. 1886 ; T. Davidson, Jiout.xean nud fCdnca- 
lion, do. 189.8 ; j. H. B de Saint-Pierre, ha Vie e( le,<< our rage, i 
de Roiotaetnt, I’nriH, 1907 ; Mme. de Stael, (Kurren, vo). j., 
‘Lotties snr HoussMau,’ do. 1820; F. Brunctiere, hUu<le$ 
criti'inen, i\o, Is.80-I9n7, voIh. i., iii., anfl iv. ; A. A. Barbier, 
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Cand)rid';o, 1916. 

RSIS.— See Brahmanism,IN.SPIRATIONI Hindu). 

RDI^HARS, SOKHARS, OKHARS. —These 
are all Saivn mendicaritsor V6gis(r/.n.), occasionally 
found wandering over N. India. They are said 


They are said 
to he branches of the Anghaf or Ogliar sect of 
Yogis founded in Gujarat by a Saiva mendicant 
named Hnihmagiri, a ilisciple of Gtiraklinfltli {q.v.). 
Hrahmagdri foumled live branches of his sect, named 
respectively Kuklmr, Snkhar, Hliukhar, Kfikar, 
and (ifidar, of whom the first two are those most 
eomnionly met with. They are ordinary Y^igis, 
dillering from others and among themselves only 
in apparel and appurtenances. Thus the Rakha|-8 
and Sukhars wear earrings in both ears—the former 
of copper or [lewter and the latter of rudrnk^a 
(olive-nut) s»‘eds—while GCidars wear a ring in only 
one ear and a fiat copper plate hearing the foot¬ 
print of GLrakhnath in the other. Bhukhars and 
> Jenn-Jaegues Rousseau, pp. 818, 866. 
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Kukars do not burn incense in their alms-pot, 
while the others do. The Kukafs collect alms in 
a new earthen pot, in which they also cook their 
food. Sukhars carry a stick three spans in length, 
and Rukhars do not, and so on. The cry of all 
these, as in the case of many other Saiva mendi¬ 
cants, is ‘ Alakh ’ (see art. AlakhnamIs). 

Okhars are said to form a sixth class of these 
Aiighars. The name, however, seems merely to 
denote those members of the five classes alreadv 
mentioned who are given to indulgence in fiesri 
and strong drink. 

Litkrature.— H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of 
the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 266 ; H. H. Risley, The Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 185)1, s.o. ‘ Ao^har.’ 

(JlOHCK a. (iRIKHSoN. 

RULE OF FAITH.—See Creeds, Confes- 
.sioN.s, Faith. 

RUSSIAN CHURCH. —I. HisTOin\~ThQ. 
history of the Russian Churc'n falls into four 
periods, the character of each being delined liy its 
chief events. 

I. Primitive period and down to the Mongol 
invasion (ist to loth cent., a.d. 988 - 1237 ).—Nestor, 
in his Ckrunicle., gives an ancient tradition, rejected 
by modern historians, that the heginriing.s of 
Clnistianity in the southern parts of what is now 
Russia go \)ack to the time of llie apostles. Ae- 
conling to this, St. Andrew, as he spread the 
g()sp(*l along the north-eastern shore of the Rlack 
Sea, came to the hills above the Dnepr upon which 
Kiev afterwards arose, blessed then), ard foretold 
that upon them the gracje of Cod should sliine 
forth. In tlie 4(h cent, tiiere were alrea<ly several 
l)isl>ops’ sees in the south of Russia—lV>sporus, 
Cherson, ami others, founded for the Christians of 
the (freek C(donies exist iiig in that r'gion From 
them the se<‘ds ot Christianity might (uisily have 
been brought into the limits of tlie land that is 
now Russia, hut it is unlikely lliat th(*,y took root 
at that distant time. More favourable conditions 
for tlie spr»;ad of the gospel in Russia catiie with 
the e.stahlisliment of Slavie tribes within its 
borders at an e))och that we cannot exactly defirK?. 
'I'he Slavs Iiad long been well acciuainted with 
Cireeco, wliithcr they went as trachu's or mercen¬ 
aries, and there tliey not infre<juently adopted 
(diristiaiiity. In the middle of the 0 th cent, the 
southern Slavs listened to the gospel [>reached to 
them by the ‘aijostles of tlie Slavs,’ SS. Cyril and 
Methu<lius. About the same time I Vince Rurik 
(S6‘2-H79), invite<l from among the Varyags, laid 
at Nnvgoro<l the foundation of the Russian State, 
<lt‘creeil by Frovidemee to prolit more than any 
other Slavic himl by the labours of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius. Of the Riissian princes, tlie Varyags 
Askold and Dir, the earliest to rule in Kiev (802- 
8 S 2 ), were the first to fall under the influence of 
Christianity, and after their raid against Constan¬ 
tinople they a<*cepted the holy faith. Under 
I Vince Cleg (879-912) there was already no small 
number of ("hristians among tlie Rus.sians, and 
under his successor Igor (913-945), in the treaty 
with the fireeUs concluded at Kiev in 944, the 
Russians are already divitled into baptized and un¬ 
baptized ; while the latter conlirmed their agree¬ 
ment by swearing before the idol of Periin, the 
baptized svvore by tlie Holy Cross and the Gospels. 
Igor’s widow, Princess Olga (945-969), herself 
desired to be baptized, and in 955, when she was 
67 years old, she journeyed to ('onatantinople and 
there, according to the 'Chronv le, accepted Christ¬ 
ianity. Many of lier following were baptized ahmg 
with her. On lier return to Kiev Princess Olga 
(baj»tized as Ehma) journeyed tliroiigh the tovyns 
and villages and preached the faith, shining ‘ like 
the muon in tin* night’ in the darkness of the 
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heathenism around her. She tried to persuade her 
son. Prince Svyatoslav (946-972), to accept (jliiist- 
ianity, but in vain. Her grandson, Svyatoslav’s 
son, Prince Vladimir (973-1015), accepted the faith 
in 987. In 988 the men of Kiev were baptized, and 
after that Christianity began to spread to the 
other towns of Russia. The first metropolitan of 
Kiev, Michael (t 991), began by baptizing the 
people in the tow ns and villages round about Kiev ; 
afterwards, with bishops and Dobryiiya Nikitich, 
be preaclie<l in Novgorod, Rostov (N.N.E. of 
Moscow), and the surrounding districts, and 
bapti/o<l 110 small nuinlu;r. Vladimir himself 
visited Volliynia to preach the faith, and even had 
seveial princes of the Kama Rolgars and the 
Pecheriegs baptized at Kiev. Vladimir’s 8 on.s, 
sent to the various principalities, also spread the 
new faith among the people uuder their rule. So, 
during the reign of VlMdiuiii, Christianity spread 
to the feudal centres of Murom, Polotsk, Vla.hmir- 
in-Volliynia, Smohmsk, Pskov, Lutsk, Tmutarakan 
(<jpposiLe Kerch), etc. h’or his zeal in .sjireading 
the faU-h of Christ Prince Vladimir received the 
epithet of isapostolos and was canonized by the 
Res'..an t^Imrc.h. 

1 uder Vladimir’s successors the Christian faith 
continued to .spread. The preaching was specially 
helped by the fact that in Russia the message was 
delivered in a Slavic tongue akin to the people’s owm. 

After Vladimir’s baptism Christianity became in 
the full sense of the word the ruling religion in 
Russia. Accordingly, even in his time there 
follow'ed the establisliment of a special local church, 
for the existence of which all the conditions were 
present. At the same time the relations of the 
Russian Church to the Greek Mother-Church and 
also its internal local relations to the State and 
the community began to be delined, In relation 
to the Greek Chnridi the Russian was established 
as a special metropolitan see, forming jiart of the 
patriarchate of Constantinople and consequently 
subject to the patriarch’s authority. The attempts 
of Roman Catholic scholars to prove that originally 
the Russian Church was subject to the pope are 
absolutely futile. At the head of the Russian 
Chinch stood the metrojiolitan. The whole time 
of the tenure of St. Michael, the first metropolitan, 
was taken up in simply spreading the elements of 
Christianity, so that the Russian Church did not 
reach complete organization under him. This was 
achieved by his successor Leontius (t 1008). In 
992 he divi(le<l the Church into dioceses (Novgorod, 
Chernigov, Vladimir-in-Volhynia, Polotsk, 'i'urov, 
Belgorod, Rostov, and Tmutarakan), and appointed 
the first diocesan bishops. Their own see the 
early metropolitans fixed at Pereyaslav (S.E. of 
Kiev), and afterwards, under Prince Yaroslav 
(1017-54), the^ transferred their place of abode to 
Kiev. The Russian metropolitans were chosen 
and consecrated at Constantinople by the patriarch 
himself wdth the assent of the emperor. Accord- 
ingly the majority of the first rulers of the Russian 
Church were Greeks. But the metropolitan of 
Russia, though chosen from among the Greeks, 
was by no means so dependent on the patriarch as 
were the other Greek metropolitans. In conse¬ 
quence of the w'ide extent of his province and the 
fact that the Russian principality was independent 
of the Greek Empire, the metropolitan of Russia 
enjoyed special dignity and almost complete inde- 
pentfence of the patriarch ; ho was in the position 
of an exarch rather than of a metropolitan. The 
dependence of the Russian metropolitan upon the 
patriarch of Constantinople meant no more than 
that he w as chosen and consecrated by the latter 
and w'as hound as far as possible to attend the 
patriarchal synods. Within the Russian Churcrh 
the metropolitan had an independent jurisdiction 
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over ecclesiastical a/l’airs, exercised either directly 
or with a synod of liis sntl’raj^ans, whicli he often 
convened at Kiev. His decisions were recof;nized 
as final, and recourse to the patriarchal court at 
Constantinople was very rare—only in snecially 
important cases. The link between the Kussian 
metropolitan province and the patriarchate 
amounted to this, that the patriarch was prayed 
for by name in the Russian service, that contribu¬ 
tions were often sent from Russia for the needs of 
the Greek Church, and that there were founded in 
Russia so-called ‘ stavrope<,dar monasteries under 
the direct jurisdiction of tlie patriarch. Tliese 
relations continued till half-way through the 15th 
century. From the very first days of its existence, 
however, the Russian Church showed a tendency 
to complete independence of the patriaicli of 
Constantinople. This appeared in attempts to 
elect the metropolitans from among native Rus.sians 
and to <‘nthrone them in Russia. In the period 
before the Mongols two cases are known of such 
election and enthronization of Russian - horn 
metropolitans—Hilarion in the middle of the Iltli 
cent. (1051) and Clement a hundred years later 
(1147); and these were among the best bishops of 
the Russian Church. 

In his relation to the bisliojis the Ru.ssian metro 
politan Avas tlie elder, counsellor, and guide. He 
a[)pointed the bishops, suniinonetl them to synods, 
judged them in synod with the other bishops, and 
made arrangements concerning the Ciinrch as a 
wh(de. 

The metropolitan of Russia stood in the same rela¬ 
tion towards the grand prince as that in which the 
patriarch of Constantinople stood to the emperor. 
He was not only the protector of the (dinrcli and 
Jier inteiests, the supreme teacher of the faith and 
religion, hut al.so the guide in many civil allairs. 
As he always lived near the graiul prince, lie 
naturally supported him in his struggle against 
the vassal princes, and thereby contributed to the 
strengthening of Iiis authority and the unilication 
of the nation, lieing a Greek, he knew the Byzan¬ 
tine laws and customs and thus was enabled to 
help the grand prince in organizing tlie life of the 
Ru.ssian State. Furtliermore, in accordance Avith 
the ciistoms of the Gniek Clnircdi and the ‘ ro«les’ 
of lVinc(;s Fladimir and Yaroslav, the metroixilitan 
was the champion of all the oppressed, the protector 
of the .sick, of AvidoAvs and orphans, of liberated 
slaves or prisoners of Avar Avho luul returned to 
their own country, and such like. But, although 
lie held so high a })lace, the mctroiiolitan remained 
duly conscious of the limits of his rights and ohliga- 
tions. Accordingly, tlie Russian I'liurch nev«‘r 
.saw such conflicts between the eccle^iasfi<;al and 
the civil powers as the Western Cliiirch shows. 

'J’he most eminent nietropolitan.s befoie the 
subjugation by the Mongols wme St. Michael 
(t9‘JI), the first inetrofiolitan of the Russian 
(diurdi, Avlio laboured zealously to spread Cliristi- 
anity lliroiigli the land and encouraged learning, 
and St. Hilarion (1051-55), remarkable for liTs 
ascetic life ami labours on behalf of education. 

'J’he most im])Oi tant event in the Ru.ssian (’hurch 
during Hilarion’s episcopate Avas the foundation in 
1051 of the Beehera Lavra (monasterv) at Kiev by 
Antony (f 107H) and Tlieodosiu.s (f 1074). As Kiev 
was the cradle of Christianity in Ru.ssia, so it.s 
Beehera monastery became (he niotlier of a large 
number of other monasteries and gained enormoms 
influence on the general trend of religions life. 
From it the ascetic outlook sjiread through Kussian 
society. From it Avere taken Die abbots for other 
monasteries and hi.shops for the dioceses. More 
than fifty of its morik.s Avere raised to bishops’ see.s. 

The men whom it sent out spread abroad its piety 
spirit, rule of life, and the Avritings of its ascetes! 


To it gathered tliose who de.sired religious instruc¬ 
tion. In it were collected the monuments of eccle- 
.siastical literature; here, too, was begun tho 
Russian Chronicle. 

After the Beehera monastery there arose monas¬ 
teries in other places. They were the chief points 
for the concentration and diffusion of piety in the 
land, which had indeed been converted, but Avas 
far from having cut itself loose from survivals of 
paganism. Outside the walls of the monastery 
rude passions had full play; within the monastery 
was quite another world, where the spirit ruled 
over the fle.sh, a world of wondrous tales of monks* 
ascetic exploits, of visions, of miracles, of super¬ 
natural help in the conflict with tlie power of 
devils. This explains the desire of the be.st 
liussians of the time to enter a monastery, or at 
any rate before death to don the habit of a monk 
—strong that the Church itself very often had 
to restrain it. Many of the monasteries, like the 
Becliera Lavra, p(»ssessed landed estates. The 
property of such niona.sterie.s went not only to 
.support the religious houses, hut also to charitable 
objects. Almost all the monasteries, besides being 
({uiet havens of asceticism, Avere also refuges for 
book learning. In tliem lettered men gathered 
and wrote their chronicles, histories, tale.s, and 
liv(*s of saints; in them schools Avere founded. 
This gave them great importance in the community 
and increased the tendency of Russian society to 
monasticism. 'fljis tendency to mona.stici.sm and 
th(! saving of one's soul through ascetic exj)loits 
sliows that <hiring tlu^ first two centnrie.'^ of its 
(sxi.stence in Ku.s.sia Christ ianity had made no small 
progre.sH in the task of chnriging the old heathen 
society by education. Further advance in tlie 
.same dinartion would have been natural. But in 
the first half of the 13th cent. Kussia siiH’eied a 
great catastrophe, which for long internijitcd the 
regular dcA’eloprnent of both civil and ecclesiastical 
life. 

2 . From the Mongol invasion to the division of 
the Church into two metropolitan provinces ( 1237 - 
1461 ).— In 1‘237—10 Russia suiieied the devastating 
invasion of the Mongols ; the po[)ulalion Ava.s extir¬ 
pated ; the churches and nionastmics were ruined 
or desecrated ; the Becliera monastery Avas de- 
.stroyed and its monks were scatteital into forests 
and caverns. 'Ihe calamity did not, however, affect 
all parts of the land Avith e(jiial ruin. N.E. Russia 
Avas less devastates!, and, whem tlie first terrible 
storm had passed, it recovered. But S. Russin 
Avas laid absolutely waste. After devastating it, 
the Mongols eontinued their nomadic life upon its 
borders t(>wards the steppes and Avere a jjcrpetual 
threat to its population. Accordingly, the j)eoide 
inoveil towards the north. The eurnu'it of Ru.ssian 
historical life .set toAvards the land hetAveen the 
rivers Oka and Volga, and there at Mo.scoav it built 
Iin for itself a new eimlre for the State, to take the 
pbus; of Kiev. Thither also Ava.s transferred the 
cent re of Church life—the metropolitan see of 
Russia. 

When the Mongols subjugated Russia, they left 
(uitiKily uritouehetl the organization of both the 
State and the (diiireh. Being at the time heathens, 
they slioAved complete religiou.s tolerance both to 
the a<lherents of various faiths among themselves 
an<l to tlie Russians. Although they destroyed 
chundies and monasteries at tlie time of tlieir first 
immrsion, they were not persecutors of the Church, 
hut rather in their subsequent dealings with it 
proved them.selves more than well disposed. Some 
of the khans were actually protectors of the Church. 

I hey pai<l attention to the jietitions of the metro¬ 
politans, freed the clergy and churches from taxa¬ 
tion, forbade blasphemy against the Christian 
laith, and put no hindrance in the way of Tatar 
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princes adopting Christianity. If some of the 
Kussiari princes, bishops, and others died martyrs’ 
deatlis at the hands of the Mongols, it was only 
because, not sharing the Mongols’ latitiidinarian- 
isni, they found it impossible to fall in with 
their demand that they ^sliould perform certain 
superstitious rites practised at the khan’s court, 
such as passing through the lire of jmrilication, 
worshipping the images of deceased khans, and so 
on. Christianity itself was not attacked by the 
Mongols. Later, when in 1313 the Mongols adopted 
Islam, their attitude to the Russian Church under¬ 
went hardly any alteration. 

The comiiaratively favourable attitude of the 
khans to the Russian Church was due not only to 
the religious tolerance of the Mongols, but also 
largely to the btihaviour of the rulers who stood at 
the head of the Church during those troublous 
times. The most remarkable metropolitans under 
the Mongol domination were: St. Cyril ill. (1-42, 
1249-81), who laboured hard for the building up of 
the Church and spent almost all his ejuscopate in 
journeys through his |)rovince ; Maximus ^1283- 
1305), who in 1300 transferred his abode frt)m Kiev 
to tlie town of Vladimir on the Klyazma; St. 
Peter (1308-26), a zealous worker for the good of 
the Church, who chose as his residence what was 
then the unimportant town of Mo.scow, the princi¬ 
pality of his friend Ioann Danilovich Kalita (1328- 
40), thereby contributing in no small degree to its 
rise. At tliat time S. Russia, including Kiev, fell 
into the fiower of the I>ithuanian pagan prince, 
Gedimin (1315-41), and linally lost its first place 
in Church matters. This now passed to Moscow, 
although the metropolitans continued to style 
themselves ‘of Kiev’ and not ‘ of Moscow.’ The 
next specially eminent metropolitan was St. Alexis 
(1354-78), who devoted himself to making success¬ 
ful petitions to the khan on behalf of the Russian 
land and Chundi, contributed to the rise of the 
prince of Moscow, laboured for the good order of 
ecclesiastical and monastic life, founded monas¬ 
teries, worked at translating the NT from Greek 
into Slavic, and wrote pastoral epistles. 

After the death of the metropolitan Alexis great 
disorder arose in the Church, due to certain men 
who sought to gain the metropolitan see by dis¬ 
honest means. The disorder continued for eleven 
years till the time of the grand prince Vasili 
Dmitrievich (1389-1425), who accepted Cyprian 
(1.381-82, 1390-1406) as metropolitan of Kiev. 
The time during which Cyprian ruled the Church 
passed peaceably. He gave zealous attention to 
religious education and w^orked hard to eliminate 
certain abuses which had crept into the Church 
services. In his time also there was a break in 
the long continued attempts on the part of Lithu¬ 
ania to have S. W. Russia erected into a province 
w’ith a special metropolitan. But after the death 
of Cyprian division again took place in the Russian 
Church. Vitovt, grand prince of Lithuania from 
1392 to 14,30, refused to a(;cept the new’ly appointed 
metropolitan Photius (1408-33) and insisted on the 
election of a second metropolitan for the Lithuanian 
principality. Gregory Tsaniblak (1415-19), a 
nephew^ of Cyprian, was elected, a learned man, 
and zealous for orthodoxy. When Gregory died, 
Vitovt acquiesced in Photius, and so the unity of 
the Russian metropolitan province w'as re-estab¬ 
lished. But it did not last long. The succes.sor of 
Photius was St. Jonas (1448-61). He was elected 
by a synod of Russian Inshops in 1434, and set out 
for Constantinople to be installed. But his in¬ 
stallation was long delayed. Half-way through 
1436, not long before Jonas arrived, there had 
been installed as metropolitan of Russia a certain 
Greek named Isidore, known for his attempt to 
introduce the Union of Florence into the Russian 
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Cluirch. Jonas was jiromised the siicccssiou to 
the metropolitan see only after the death of Isidore. 
Isidore, on liis return from the Council of Florence, 
met w’ith a rno.st hostile reception in Moscow in 
1441, and in the same year fled to Rome. But, 
even after this, Jonas remained only a bishop and 
was ii(»t enthroned as metropolitan till 1448. 

The enthronement of Jonas as metropolitan at 
the wish of the grand prince Vasili Vasilievich 
(1425 62) was performed at Moscow by a synod of 
Rus.sian hi.shops. This event was of great imj>ort- 
ance as a long step on the road to the Russian 
Church’s gaining complete independence of the 
patriarclj of Constantinople. From the time of 
Jonas and his successor Theodosius (1461-64) the 
Russian metropolitan province was entirely in- 
dep(indent, hut even after this it did not break olf 
its (‘O' nexion with its Mother-Cliurcli of Gree(^e. 
Wli(u\, n 1453, Constantinople was taken by the 
'rurk-, bjiiMs comforted the i)atriarch Gennadius 
by .send (ig him presents, and asked for his blessing. 
It w'a.s at this time tliat the Russian (Jiurc'h is 
reckomal to have received the right of ap])ointing 
its metropolitan independently of the Coiistaiitino- 
politaii patriarch. 

The linal partition of the Church into two 
provinces took place in the time of Jonas. Isidore, 
who had fled to Rome, w'oiild not give up his pre¬ 
tensions to the Russian Church and wished to take 
away from Jonas at least the south-western dioceses 
which were under the rule of the Folish king 
Kazimi r (1440-92), a zealous Catholic. His attemnts 
w’ere not successful, it is true; but through liis 
influence the Constantinopolitan patriarch, Gregory 
Mammas, wdio had been (leprived of his see for his 
Latin tendencies and was living in Rome, in 1458 
consecrated as the metropolitan of Lithuania a 
pupil of Isidore, liy name Gregory (t 1472). After 
this the council of Russian bishops held in Moscow 
in 1459 acknowledged the linal division of the 
Russian Church into two provinces—Moscow and 
Kiev. 

3. From the division into two provinces to the 
establishment of the Holy Synod (1461-1721 ).-(«) 
The province of Moscow ,—In the middle of the 15th 
cent. Ru-ssia was divided into two political aggrega¬ 
tions—the eastern, under the rule of the Moscow 
autocrats, and the western, under the Lithuano- 
Bolish government. 

The Moscuv*^ jirovince, under the protection of 
an Orthodox government, advanced both spiritually 
and in externals. With regard to spiritual things, 
it successfully overcame the heresy of the Judaizers 
w'hich troubled it during the latter half of the 16th 
cent., and in the 16th cent, took up the important 
task of correcting various abuses which had crejit 
into the divine service and into Church life as a 
whole. Externally it continued to extend its 
boundaries and to adorn itself with outward mag¬ 
nificence, and at the end of the 16th cent, it rose 
to the dignity of an independent patriarchate. 

The Judaizing heresy, besides its bad conse¬ 
quences, had its good side. The struggle with the 
heresy raised various questions as to tne abuses at 
that time rife in the Church and occasioned attempts 
to remove them. These abuses dated from early 
times, being due to insufficient education, but they 
had greatly increased owing to the disorders of the 
feudal period and the weigYit of the Mongol yoke. 
Side by side with their Christian rites the early 
Russians had retained various pagan usages: 
together with the holy hooks they used to read 
sundry ‘rejected’ books full of apocryphal stories 
and superstitions; many of them visited wizards 
for divination and took part in pagan festivals; 
the carelessness and ignorance of scribes had intro¬ 
duced into the Scriptures and liturgical books 
many false readings and doubtful expressions with 
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ambig'uoiis or even heretical meanings; into th 
rites of tlie Church there liad crept many innova 
tions unknown to the (iieek Church, such as th 
singing of ‘Alleluia’ twice (instead of thrice), tin 
circul.rtion of processions ‘ with the sun ’ (from eas 
to we^t), and the use of only two lingers in niakin* 
the sign of the Cross. Tlie rectilication of thesi 
abuses had Ion" been aimed at by the metropolitan 
Hilarion, Cyril III., Peter, Alexis, Jonas, an 
otliers. For the same purpose, at the beginning o 
the 16th cent., there was summoned to Moscov 
from the Vatopedi monastery on Mount Atho 
Maximus the Greek (t 15.56), a pious and learno 
monk, who worked hard on the translation of th 
Holy Sfuiptures from Greek into Slavic and th 
correction of the Russian liturgical books. Later 
in 1551, there was 8ummone<l to Moscow the so 
called Stoglav (‘Hundred Cliapter’) Council, an 
from its lime care was devoUsl to the setting righ 
of various faults in tlie religious and ecclesiastica 
life of Russian societ}'^, not only of individuals, bu 
of the whole Cliurcli. An event of great import 
ance for this perioci was the foundation by Sergiu? 
(t 1391) of the 3’rinity monastery ('rroitse-Sergievn 
Lavra) near Moscow. J'his ha«f the same signi 
ficance for N. Russia as the Pechera at Kiev hac 
for the South. The other child monasteries of the 
time were Solovcitsk, Volokolamsk, and that oi 
the river Sora; these were tlie refuges of asceti¬ 
cism and of piety and the nurseries of (Jiristian 
education for all Russia. The Russian monasticism 
of the time showed two s^iecial tendencies one 
practi(;al and politi(;al, under the hcatiship of 
Josejih of Volok (f 1515), who defended the holding 
of landed property by monasteries; the other 
critical and ascetic,led t)y Nilus Sorski (f 1508)—so 
called after the cell which be founded on the river 
Sora—who refused all communion with the world. 
The contest between these two noints of view kept 
cropping up in connexion wdth all sorts of questions 
and found its way into all departments of the 
Church and coriniiiinity. A fter various discussions 
the former school triumphed, and in 1503 it was 
actually approved by a synod at Moscow. In 1480 
the grand prince Ivan ill. Vasilievich (1462-1505) 
threw off the ’I’atar yoke ; more and more of the 
Russian land was united under the power of the 
Moscow princes, and in 1547 tlnjy assumed the title 
of tsar. All this comhined to strengthen their 
power not only in civil but also in ecclesiastical 
affairs. In their use of this power some of the 
Moscow tsars, especially Ivan iv. Vasilievich (the 
Terrible, 1533-84), reached tlie limits of despotism. 
In the second half of the 16th cent, the Muscovite 
State entered upon an aggressive movement to¬ 
wards the east and subdued the kingdoms of Kazan 
(1552) and Astrakhan (1556). These conquests had 
a most important effect iqum the Church, as they 
opened the way to the preaching of Christianity 
among the Mu.salman and pagan tribes inhabiting 
those kingdoms. The most remarkable men pro¬ 
duced by the Church at tliis time were the metro¬ 
politan Macarius (1542-63), who compiled the 
famous Mencda, St. Philin (1566-69), who fearJc.s.Mly 
rebuked Ivan the Terrible, and Giiri (1555-63), the 
first archbishop of Kazan, who illumined that part 
of the country with the light of the Chri.stian faith. 

Since the time of the metropolitan Jonas the 
Russian Church had in practice lived its own life, 
independently of the Greek patriarch ; the only 
evidence of its tie with the Greek Church was the 
aid which it rendered to the Orthodox East when 
it was suffering under the rule of the 'furks. The 
Russian metropolitan, however, continued to be 
nominally dependent on the patriarch. At the 
end of tlie 16th cent, even this seemed out of place, 
since Russia had become a mighty power, while 
the patriarch was a subject of the Turkish sultan. 


Tsar Tiieodore Ivanovich (1584-98) accordingljy 
formed a desire to establish for Moscow a jiatri- 
archal .see of its own. Jeremy ll. (1572-79, 158(1- 
84, 1586-95), patriarch of Constantinoiile, wlio had 
come to Moscow in 1588, fulfil led 'I’lieodoro Ivano¬ 
vich’s desire, and in January 1589 consecrated os 
patriarch the then metropolitan of Moscow, Job 
(1589-1605). Two years later (1591) the Eastern 
jiatriarchs sent Job an instrument of confirmation 
and gave him precedence next after the patriarch 
of Jerusalem. 

The estalilisliment of the patriarchate produced 
no essential changes in the riglits of the ruling 
bishop of the Russian Church. The difference 
came merely to this, tliat, whereas lie had long 
been governing his Ciiurch imle[)endently and 
enjoying within it rights iilentical with those of 
the ruling bishops of the Ea.stern Church, he was 
now put on a level with them in his title and 
hierarchic precedence. In his administrative 
entourage the patriarch employed more pomp and 
magriilicerice than hefore. 

The raising- of the ruling bishop of the Church 
to (he rank of patriarch wa.s only in accordance 
with the CliLirch’s dignity and magniliemiee. 
Unfortunately the tenure of the first two patriarchs 
coincided witli a time of hard trials for the State. 
Thi.s prev(‘ntcd them from leading the Cliurch 
along the normal road of gradual advance. On 
the other hand, tlie patriarchs at that time saved 
Muscovite Russia from what seemed to be in- 
vitahle destruction. In 1598 Tsar Theodore 
Ivanovicli died without issue. His death cut olf 
he (incient Riis.sian dynasty of ju inces and t.sars 
»f I lie house of Rurik, and (here followed the .so- 
ailed ‘ Troubles.’ The ‘'J'rouL)les ’ were specially 
ife after the appearance of tlie first pretender, 
jseudo-Demetrius i. (f 1606), who wa.s a tool of 
the Foies, .Jesuits, and Roman (catholic propa- 
;anda, and thenTore as serious a menace to the 
Irthodox Cliunh as to the State; he threatened 
lotli ( he political independence of Mn.scovite Russia 
and Orthodoxy. Having accaqited Roman Catlioli- 
jism himself, pseudo-1 )enietrius energetically pie- 
>ared, with the help of the Pole.s, to bring Russia 
)vcr to Latin ism. 

It wa.s the patriarch Job who came forward in 
hi.s anxious time as the champion of the indepen- 
lence of the Russian State and the inviolability of 
H’istine Russian Ortliodoxy. With fearless cour- 
ige Job tlefied the usurper, whose jiartisans, when 
-hey took Moscow in 1605, unfrocked him and 
>anished him to the Starilski monastery, where 
le die<l in 1607. 

After a certain Ignatius, a Greek inclined to 
toman Catholicism (1605-06, t 1640), had occupied 
die patriarchal throne for a sliort time, Hermogenes 
Gerniogen) became patriarch (1606-12). During 
Jie ‘ Troublous Times ’ he stood fast for Ortliodoxy 
nd was an ‘unshakable pillar’ of Church and 
itate. Wlien, after the deposition of Vasili 
vanovich Sliuyski (1606-10), a mission was sent 
o the l^li.sh king Sigismund III. (1587-1632) to 
nyite his son Wladyslaw to he tsar, Hermogene.s 
nsisteil that in all negotiations concerning 
iVlady.slaw the envoys should lay down as an in- 
lispfmsahlo condition that he sliould adopt the 
Irthodox faith. Hermogenes also took an active 
lart in raising the so-called first land-levy (1610-11) 
o oppo.se the Foies. Eor this .some of the Moscow 
lohfes, partisans of the Foies, shut him into a 
old, damp cellar in the Chudov monastery (in the 
Toscow Kremlin) and he died of starvation. In 
913, in view of his martyr-death and of the 
liracuhms lioalings which had taken place through 
le intermediation of his prayers, Hermogenes 
as canonized by the Russian Church under the 
ame of Ermogen. 
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The inviolability of Orthodoxy and the indepen- 
dence of tlie State were also championed by other 
representatives of the Church — metropolitans, 
bishops, and ordinary priests. The reli^^ious and 
patriotic acluevements of the monasteries, especi¬ 
ally the Troitse-Ser^ieva Lavra, were also notable 
at this time. The latter was besieged for sixteen 
months from September 1608 by a Polish army of 
30,000 men. The defenders in this famous siege 
numbered in all only 2300, some of whom scarcely 
knew the use of arms. 

'I'he first patriarch after the ‘Troublous Times* 
was Philaret Nikitich (1619-33), the father of the 
newly elected tsar Michael FeodorovicJi (1613-4.5). 
It was diiring his tenure of the patriarchate that 
the patriarchal power attained its highest develop¬ 
ment. The patriarch now shared with his son the 
title of ‘Great Lord* {Gosudar). All acK of the 
supreme power ran in the name of both ‘Great 
Lords ’; to both reports were addressed ; to both 
foreign ambassador.s were accredited. 'I’lie Church 
attainedcompleteindependenceinitsadhirs. Under 
Philaret the ecch'siastical courts had respect for 
no persons, however mighty. In I6d5 the patri¬ 
arch obtained from the tsar the grant of a charter 
under which all the clergy of his di-'cese, the 
monasteries and (diurches, with their servants and 
peasants, were placed under ilie civil jurisdiction 
of the patriarch. At the same time the patriarch 
arrayed himself in imperial state and thereby 
added majesty to his otiice. Philaret also devoteil 
no little attention to the organization of the 
Church. 

After Philaret the patriarchal throne was occii- 
nied by J(jasaph I. (1634-40) and Joseph (1642-52). 
Under them the patriarchal power noticeably 
weakened, b\it under the i)atriarch Nicon (1652-6(1) 
it shone forth once more in all its brilliance 
and dignity. Unbounded friendship united Tsar 
Alexis Mikliailovich (1645-76) and the patriarch 
Nicon through almost all the time that the latter 
ruled the Clmrch. Without the patriarch no 
political decision was made; during the tsar’s 
absence from Moscow at the Polish wars (1654-55) 
the patriarch took personal direction of all the 
afVairs of the State. But the high [)osition to 
which Nicon had attained and certain peculiarities 
of his character brought about the formation of a 
strong party opposed to him, consisting of nobles 
and many others, rno.stly persons attached to old 
ways. The numerous mistakes in the Knssian 
liturgical books and the various abuses in ritual 
had already been clearly pointed out by Maximus 
the Greek, and also by tlie Stoglav Council. All 
admitted the necessity for correction, and through¬ 
out the whole period, from the Stoglav Council to 
Nicon, there had been a series of attempts at 
emendation—with little success, inasmuch as the 
actual method of emendation had been faulty. 
The correction had been carried out according to 
old Russian texts, themselves erroneous, and 
rarely by comparison with the Greek originals. 
Under Nicon the correction of the books was 
carried out by experts working with Greek and 
Slavic MSS, and constituted an epoch in the 
history of the regulation of Church order in Russia. 
Later times had little left to do in the way of 
emending either the text of the service-books or 
the ritual ordering of the services. But this great 
historic achievement of Nicon aroused the bitter 
hatred of his contemporaries. Consequently, 
when in 1658 a dilference arose between Nicon and 
Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich, he left the patriarchal 
throne and retired to the Monastery of the Resur¬ 
rection. Meanwhile the movement against Nicon*8 
innovations spread and embraced many people in 
all ranks of society—from peasants to influential 
noblewomen. To restrain false teachers and to 


prevent the further spread of false teaching, Alexis 
Mikhailovich summoned in 1666 the so-callcil 
‘ Great Council ’ (1666-67) of Ru.s.sian bishops w it h 
the particination of the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antiocli. This Council began by considering 
the case of the patriarch Nicon, and, after examin¬ 
ing various charges again.st him. condemned him 
and deprived him of the patriarc.bate. Neverthe¬ 
less, when Nicon died in 1681, Alexis Mikhailovich 
ordered him to be buried with patriarchal rites, 
aiui within a year an instrument was received 
from the Eastern patriarchs freeing him from 
the Councirs cr)ndcmnation and restoring him 
to the rank of patriarch. The Council went on to 
examine the corrections made in the service-book.«i 
and ritual during N icon’s patriarchate, entirely 
approved them, and condemned their chief oppo¬ 
nents, certain of whom made public repentance and 
reccive<l absolution, while tiie unrepentant were 
anathematizcil and banished to distant exile. The 
chief schi.smatic teachers, Avvakum, Lazar, and 
Theo<lore, were later, in 1681, burnt upon a pyre. 
So appeared in the Rus.sian Church the schism of 
the Old Believers, who subsequently divided into 
two sect.s, the Popovtsy (with priests) and the 
Bezpopovt.sy (priestle.ss), and these again split into 
a large number of sects and schools. Taking its 
rise from adherence to the letter of the Church 
service-book and from faith in the saving power of 
the rite in itself without any understanding of its 
sense and meaning, the schism is in its essence 
faith in ritual, jealou.sly guarding from clianges 
and <orrections all that is ‘ancient’ in the Church 
books and rites. Of the particular points upon 
which the tenets of the Old Believers dill'er from 
those of the Orthodox the most important are : 
(1) services must be conducted according to the old 
books published before the time of Nicon; (2) the 
eighth article of the Creed must read: ‘And in 
the Holy Gho.st the true Lord and Giver of Life’ ; 

(3) ‘Alleluia’ must be said twice and not thrice; 

(4) Churcli processions must go with the sun, not 
against it; (5) the sign of the cross must be made 
with two, not three, fingers; (6) the only cross to 
be honoured is the eight-pointed (i.e. the Russian 
cross, in which the title and the slanting foot-rest 
have become extra cro.ss f)ieces); (7) the name of 
Jesus Christ must be written and pronounced IsuSf 
and not Iist(s ; (8) the liturgy must be celebrated 
with seven prosphone instead of five. 

After its condemnation by the Church the 
schism at once la^gaii to be persecuted by the 
eccle.siastical and civil governments and took up a 
hostile position towards both Church and State. 
Hiding from persecution, the Old Believers filled 
all th*' fore.sts of inner Russia with their secret 
cells. The spread of the sect was still further 
helped by the strict measures taken against it. 
Only in 1905 did the sectaries gain the right to 
religious freedom.^ 

(b) The inetrvpolitnn province of Kiev .—Whilst 
the province of Moscow enjoyed political indepen¬ 
dence, the province of Kiev was under the oppres¬ 
sion of a Roman Catholic power. 

The Polish-Lithuanian Government found it 
inconvenient that its orthodox subjects should 
gravitate towards Moscow, which had become the 
special centre of political life in N. Russia; and, 
even before it baa become Roman Catholic, it had 
striven energetically towards an ecclesiastical 
separation from Moscow. But from the time of 
the grand prince Yagello (1377-1386-1434), during 
which Lithuania and Poland had been united 
under a Roman Catholic Government (1386), the 
position of Orthodoxy in those parts became yet 
more disadvantageous. In spite of the fact that 
the greater part of the Lithuanian principality 
1 Cf. art. Skctb (RuBMian). 
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insisted of lands inliabitcd by Ortliodox Russians, 
and tlmtall tlin notables of (be KnsMan re;;ions heb 
to tl,e ()rtbo<lox oonfossion, Vafjel o inado .scveial 
att«ini)ts to s])read Kuinaii (’atholicistii in Litlm- 
aiiia. Tlieso attempts completf'ly failed, and even 
led to Lithuania’s absolutcdy 

Poland under a separate prim e, Vitovt (ld9L-14,:J0) ; 


nevertheless they went on with more or less energy 
according to circumstances. 'I'he prinient Vitovt, 
understanding how pretiominantly important the 
Orthodox [)opulation was for the I>ithuanian State, 
di<l not persecute it, hut directed all his cliorts 
towards cutting oti the Orth<Mlox Church in 
Lithuania from the provima* ot Mos(!o\v-—a juojec 
realized in H59 under Vagello’s son, Kazimir 
(I44(M)*2). The separation of S. W. itussia from 
the jjower of the metropolitans of Moscow was a 
delinite step towards the estahlishment of religions 
union between the div^ers confessions of the 
Jdthuanian population. After this se/>aration the 
Orthodox Church in the Poli^'h-Lithuanian State 
found itself in a most dangerous positi<ui—isolated, 
deprived of all outside supfiort, lace to face with 
strong Calholicism. K.'i/imirs successor, Alex¬ 
ander, ITince of Idthuarna and hing of Poland 
(1402-1506), under the inllucnce of the Catholic 
clergy, opfiressed the Orthodox in every way. 

But the jiersecution cost l>ithuariia very dear. 

Many notable Orthodox fainilifus and even whole 
towns began to go over and become subject 
to Moscow. Alexander’s successor, 8igismund 
(1500-48), treated the Orthodox with more (oler- 
an<!e. Prollting by this, the Ortliodox bishops of 
Lithuania h(‘I<l a council at Vilna in I5U9, at 
which w'ere promulgati'd certain canons, intended 
to restrict arbilrarv lay interference in the allairs 
of the Church. The next king, Sigismund H. 

(1548-72), under the inlluence of a Ih-ote.stant 
chancellor of Lithuania, Nicolas Kadziwill (t 1588), 
also refrained from persecuting the Orthodox for 
their faith; but, being in need of money, lie 
])lundered the Oithodox churches and imposed 
excessive taxes upon the peojile. Under tliis king 
also the first forerunners of new misfortunes for 
the Orthodox Church appeared — the Union of 
Lublin (1569), which joined the two States of 
Lithuania and Poland, the coming of the Jesuits, 
and, soon after, the ecclesiastical Union of Brest 
(1596). 

In spite of the wiles of the Jesuits and the 
pressure of the lioman Catliolic (loverninent, the 
Orthodox Church in its own districts of Poland and 
Lithuania held fast to its creed. In the struggle 
with its foes it was actively supported by the 
Pastern patrinrchs, by the best representatives of 
Russian society of the time, and by the Orthodox 
Church brotherhoods. The patriarchs, either in of Kiev, and in 1687 the patriarch of Coristantino^^^^^ 
l)eison or through their exarchs, righted abuses in in conjunction with the other patriartdis, recognized 
...' ' ' the metrojiolitan of Kiev as under the patriarch of 


bishops secretly laid a petition before King Sigis¬ 
mund HI., asking that the South-Western Cdiurch 
should become subject to the papal see asa Uniatt 
Church. Next, in 1595, Bishops Cyril Terlecki 
(I 1607) and Hypatius Pociej (t IGIJ) set out for 
Rome, where Pope Clement VIII. (1592-1605) met 
them with great joy, and with solemn ceremony 
declared the Union of the South-VV^esterii Russian 
Church witli the Roman Church. In 1596 there 
was held at Brest-Litovsk a council of local bishop.s 
to which the patriarch of Constantinople sent 
exarchs, Nicephorus (f 1596) and then Cyril 
Lucaris, afterwards patriarch (1612-:I8, with in¬ 
tern! ption.s). 'riie purpose was to promulgate the 
completion of the Union, hut strong opposition to 
it arose among the Orthodox. hrom tlie very 
beginning the council was divided. The Orthodox, 
as "they h;id no ehurch at their command, met in a 
private hou.se. They excommunicated both the 
metropolitan Miclmel Ralioza (t 1599) and the 
bishops who had joined the LTnion. 'I'he Uniate.s 
answered in like manner, and afterwards executed 
a dee<l of suhjiii.ssion to Rome. So the Union was 
introduced into S. W. Russia. The bishops who 
ad remained faithful to Orthodoxy were deprived 
of their s(!es ; the priests weie driven out of their 
jiarishes; the brotherhoods were dei^lared assemhlies 
(f insurgents; townsmen were restricted in the 
exercise of trade and handicraft; peasants were 
oppressed with services to their lords and other 
lues; the churclie.s were leased to Jews. ’I’lie 
Hect of these rest rid ions was to lessen the number 
of Oithodox l)isho[)s, and the Oithodox were com- 
pelhul willy-nilly to have recoursi* to Uniate priests 
tor the [>ei formance of occasional oflices. But the 
Uniates themselves were in no better ease. They 
w^ere looked down upon by both Boman Catholics 
and Orthodox. So matters stood under Sigismund 
III. His successor, Wladyslaw iv. (1652-48), though 
w'ell disposed to the Orthodox, could not help them, 
as he had not the pow'or to make headway against 
the turbulence of the nobles and tiie fanaticism of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. 

When it became clear that the State of Poland 
and Litliuania either would not or could not satisfy 
the just aspirations of its Ortliodox poj)ulations, 
tlie defence of their interests was taken up by the 
Co.ssacks of that region. One after another came 
Cossack insurrections. Tliese were unsuccessful 
and merely served as new excuses for persecuting 
the Orthodox ; but their failure made the champions 
of Orthodoxy turn to Moscow for defence. In 1654 
Little Russia, under the hetman Jhihdan Klimel- 
nitsky (t 1651), joined the Muscovite power. In 
16.57 the patriarch Joachim (f 1690) appointed 
Prince Gideon Chetvertinsky (t 1690) metropolitan 


the Churcli, appointed metropolitans and bishop.s, 
and blessed and encouraged the champions of 
Orthodoxy. 4'he best repre.sentative.s of Rii.ssian 
.society, such as Princes Andrew Kurhski (f I58:i) 
and Constantine Ostrozhski (t 1698), and the 


Mo.scow. From that time the metropolitans of 
Kiev became dependent on the All-Russian patri¬ 
arch, and accordingly the W. Russian Church, torn 
away by Vitovt from alliance with Moscow', was 


Orthodox hiolherhooUs, esi-ccially those of Lem- once more united to the All-Russian Clmrch. Rut 
berf? and Vilena, took part in electing the clergy, the position of the Orthodox who were left in the 
looked after Lhuroh courts and government, helped districts of Poland-Lithuania was, as before, ex- 


the clergy to root out disorders in the Church, 
defended its iriL'.rests w'ith the Government, set 
up schools, printing-presses, and alinshouse.s, and 
(collected funds for the maintenance of the churclies 
and clergy. Unfortunately the.se activities, ad¬ 
vantageous though they were to the Church, found 
no favour with certain of tljo Grthodox bishops, as 
they encroached upon their independence. Hence 
nnsued frequent collisions between the bishops anfl 
the representative laymen, and the.se the Jesuits 
were quick to use for their own ends. At tlieir 
instigjitiori in 1591 certain of the south-western 


eedingly wretched. Suli’ering under the yoke of 
Roman Catholicism, they tended to join either the 
Uniates or the Roman Catliolics, and it was only 
later, when Russian influence was firmly established 
in tho.se parts, that they began to return to the 
bo.som of the Orthodox ChurcTi. 

Aniong the men Avho Avere most active in pro¬ 
moting Orthodoxy and religions instruction in the 
S.W. province mention should be made of the 
metropolitan Peter Mffbila (1633-40), Avho rendeied 
great services to the Orthodox Church. He cliani- 
pioned both Orthodox persons and the rights of 
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Church institutions many times before the J^)lish- 
l^itliuaniun (Government; he laboured for the re¬ 
storation of monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
richly adorned the Pechera Lavra, and restored 
from almost complete ruin the cathedral of St. 
Sophia at Kiev and other churches recovered from 
the liands of the Uniates. He also wrote and 
published works in deh'nce of Orthodoxy, corrected 
the service-books, and laboured to spread edu(;ation 
in the Orthodox Church. Ills most important 
educational work was his remodeliin<; of the Clerical 
Academy at Kiev (on the model of a Jesuit collef^e) 
and his improvement of the instruction j^iven in it. 
From that time <lates a special theological tendency 
in the Kiev Academy, the mark of which was the 
influence of Roman Catholicism and the Scholastic 
philosophy. 

4 . From the foundation of the Holy Synod to 
the present time ( 1721 - 1917 ).—Amon^^ tlie most 
important reforms diui to the (Great (I hS‘J- 

1725), the transformer of Russia, is tlie cliaiiL^c in 
the supreme administration of the Church. In his 
task of organizing the life of the Shite ami tlie 
community upon new ]>rinciples, Peter the (Ireat 
made straight for his aim without letting anything 
sfand in his way. Tlie administrativf' organi/a- 
tion of ecclesiastical life, as it had existed up to 
his time, he regarded as producing conditions un- 
favourahh^ to his tran.sformations. On the one 
hand, he recognized that the Church and its clergy 
had a great inlluence on every part of the peophi^a 
life ; on the other hanil, he saw that among the 
clergy his reforms met with little sympathy. 
Start ing from these preniiss(>s, he (lame to the con¬ 
clusion that, to secure success, he must change the 
form of the supreme administration of the (Ghurch 
and for the rule of one man substitute that of a 
‘college,’ or board. Accordingly, when in 1700 
the patriarch Adrian ( 1090 - 1700 ) died, Peter re¬ 
frained from nominating a successor to him and 
assigned his duties to the metropolitan of Ryazan, 
Stephen Yavorski (t 1722), with the title oi locum 
tenevs of the patriarchal see. This manner of 
administering the (Jiiirch continued until 1721, 
Nvhen the ecclesiastical administration came up for 
reform. In 1718 Peter the CGreat had promulgated 
an edict for the foundation of a ‘ clerical (spiritual) 
college,’ and entrusted to Thcof)han Pndtopovich, 
bishop of Pskov (t 1736), the work of <lrawing up 
a scheme for its governance, the so-called Clerical 
Rcgulntionf! {Dukhdmiy Regldnievt). In 1720 the 
Rcguhttwiis were ready, and in 1721 the Cleri(;al 
College itself was solemnly opened under the name 
of the ‘ Most Holy Governing Synod.’ In 1723 the 
Eastern patriarchs sent a deed of conlirmation to 
the synod, and in it they named it their ‘ Rrother 
in Christ’ and allowed it the rights and authority 
of a patriarch. 

By the Clerical Regulations the synod took its 
place in the general system of higher administra¬ 
tion ; its members took an oath of allegiance to 
the emperor and bound themselves to observe all 
the interests of the State. The synod was at first 
composed as follows : Stephen Yavorski; two vice- 
presidents, Theodosius Vanovski (archbishop of 
Novgorod, deprived of his see in 1725) and Theophan 
Prokopovich ; four councillors ; and four assessors. 
Besides the representatives of the superior clergy 
there were representatives of the monasteries and 
of the secular clergy. In its rights it was held 
equal to the senate and in the same manner was 
directly subject to the emperor, represented in the 
synod by the chief procurator {Oher-Proenror), a 
layman, who watched the progress of hmsiness, 
and held up unsatisfactory decisions, reporting 
upon them to the emperor. The synod was given 
the right to promulgate new laws touching the 
Orthodox Church and its members. It was also 


its duty to see to the purity of the faith and the 
due celebration of public worship, to root out 
sup(?rstition, heresies, and schisms, to test reports 
a.s to saints (whom it was projiosed to canonize), to 
certify miraculous ikons and relics, to examine 
books on religious subjects, to survey the building 
of churche.s and monasteries, and to care for the 
religious education of the people and the material 
support of the churches. The composition of the 
synod, its rights and duties, as laid down in the 
Clerical Regulations^ have remained in the main 
unchanged up to the time of wiiting. 

Afte,r the rtdgii of Feter the position of the 
Russian Church througliout (he ISth cent, was 
very dillicult, especially during the ri*ign of the 
•f^'inpress Anna Ioannovna (1730-41), wlien great 
inllucncc o\er Rus la wns gained by the (Icnnans. 
Under (Gath(uine n. (1762-90', a secularization of 
(/hiirch pro]>erty > o(^.v pl.acti (1704). It was ojqiosed 
by Arsenins Matscevich, metropolitan of Rostov, 
whodiod in the fortie s of Revel (177‘.:). At the 
lM‘ginning of the 19th cent., under AU'xander 1 . 
{ISOI- 2 . 1 ), a mystic movement spread in Russia 
and w as siipjKu tnd by the procurator of the Holy 
Synod, Uiiiice Golitsyn (f 1843). Under the intlu- 
<‘nce of this movement the Russian Bible Society 
was founded in 1812. But by the end of Alex¬ 
anders reign the mystic tendency gave place to a 
rea(;t ion. 

The most important facts of the synod period in 
th<i history of the Russian Church nave b(;en the 
establishment of clerical and parish schools, the 
foundation of missions and of the Edinovm ie (‘ One 
Faith,’ a compromise to bring back the Ohl 
Believers), the reconciliation of the Ihiiates, the 
restoration of the activity of Church brotherhoods, 
and the foundation of church and iiaiish warden- 
ships {j>opechlteIstva), The nece.ssity of eilucating 
the clergy became evident from the time of Peter 
the Great’s reforms. In his need of enlightened 
bishops Peter first of all directed his attention to 
the Moscow Academy, which had formerly been 
the only source of clerical education for the north 
of Russia, and reorganized it after the pattern of 
the Kiev Academy, giving it a Latin instead of its 
formm’ Gra‘CO- 8 lavic tendency. He also imiiroved 
the linanciid position of the Kiev Academy. Next 
he required the bishops to establish, in connexion 
with their sees, clei ical schools with primary and 
.secondary courses, also organized with a Latin 
tendency. On these lines clerical schools were 
establislied all through the 18th cent., and organized 
after the pattern of the S. Russian schools ; and, 
in spite 01 lack of funds, they increased in number 
At the end of the century there were in Russia 
three derical academies (Kiev, Moscow’, and Petro- 
giad), 36 seminaries, and 115 clerical schools. 
Krom these there went forth a sm^ccssion of 
remarkable bishops, ecclesia.stics, and writers. In 
1808 at the command of Alexander i. the clerical 
educational in.stitutions were recast and divided 
into four grades: ( 1 ) academies for higher educa¬ 
tion ; ( 2 ) seminaries (one in each dioce.se) for 
secondary education; (3) district schools ; and (4) 
parish schools for primary education, opened in 
towns and villages. In 1814 new regulations for 
the clerical schools were promulgated, according to 
which they were organized as schools for the clerical 
caste, with courses of general and of specialized 
instruction. In 1867-69 and in 1884 the regulations 
undeiwvent certain changes dictated by experience; 
these were directed towards improving the material 
position and regularizing the orf|anization of the 
schools. At present the.se institutions are governed 
by the educational committee of the Holy Synod, 
established in 1867. Since 1843 schools have been 
opened for girls of the clerical caste. In 1884 a 
scheme for church schools in parishes was started, 
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for the education of the i)cople in tl)e Oitliodox 
faith. These aie divided into primary schools (for 
readin;j^and \vrilin^^ one-class and two-class schools, 
and Sunday scliools), wliicli elementary in¬ 

struction, and teachers’ schools (secondary and 
trainiriL,' schools), which train teacliers for the 
j)rinia.jy schools. These are all goveriKMl by the 
school council of the Holy Synod, established in 

I8sr». 

Until the 18th cent, the missionary activity of 
th(‘, ('hurch corresponded closely wit h llie expansion 
of the State. Us central and northern provinces 
had l>e<‘n illumined by the li,i;ht of Christ’s faith in 
the lirst centuries after the formation of tl>e State ; 
into its distant jnovinces—into the regions of the 
Caucasus and Siberia—Cbristianity penetrated 
later. Heforo the time of Peter the Great mission¬ 
ary activity lacked adequate financial support and 
liad no lequbir org.anization ('onsequerdly it 
could not have any very great su(*C(*s,s, On the 
non-Kussian fiingcs of tlie Kii'^sian State the 
nnmb<‘r of (^lirislians was insignificant comj>ared 
witli that of the Muliammadans and pagans, lint 
sinc(‘ Peter’s time the .spread of the go.sjjel among 
the tribes lias been more rapid. Peter himself, 
though ho believed in toh3ration, .supplied funds 
for the support of missionaries and encouraged 
converts by various civil privileges. Mi.ssionary 
work was promoted by the empresses Elisabeth 
(1741-61) and (’atlieiine II., and oy the succeeding 
emperors. The woik of spreading Oliristianity 
among the non-Kii.ssian trihe's was specially ad¬ 
vanced in the 18th cent, hy T 3 ’’clion, metropolitan 
of Kazan (t 17-4), Philotlieus Ueshcliinski, metro¬ 
politan of'I'uholsk (t 17‘27), St. Innocmit, bishop of 
rkutsk (t 1781), and in the Ultli cent, by Macarius 
(ilukharev (| 1S47) and Innocent Veniaminov 
(t 1879). Since 1870 this work lia.s been tlie (tare of 
the Ortliodox Missionary Society, which manages 
nine Siberian missions. In UM8 was founded a 
mission council of tlie Holy Synod, to a<;t as the 
central authority for tlie missionary activity of 
the Church. 'I'lie (Clerical Academy at Kazan 
opened a se[)arate diqiartment in 1854 for the 
special preps rat ion of missionaiies. Erom Silxiria 
the preaching of tlie gospel made its way to China 
and .lapan. In Japan the work of the mission 
wa.s established on firm foundations by the labours 
of Nic.olas, tlie remarkable archbishop of Japan 
(t nil2). 4'here is also an Orthodox Russian mi.ssion 
in N. .Vm(Mi<-a. 

The Edinoverie (‘One Faith ’) was established in 
the Churcli in order to combat the scliism. It first 
began in 1788, when certain scliismatics living 
about Staroduh in the government of (.Jiernigov 
sent a pelilion to tlu? .synod (pxpre.ssing their readi¬ 
ness to join tlwp Orthodox Russian Cliurch on the 
following conditions : (1) that the synod should 
iai.se tlie curse laid by the ‘ (ireat Synod ’of M(Pscow 
(1667) upon the use of two fingers in the .sign of 
the cross and upon the other seliismatic customs; 

(2) that the synod should give them a bishop who 
should con.secrate priests after the ancient rite ; 

(3) that both this bishop and the priests should 
(;elehrate the services according to Uie old hooks; 

(4) that the synod should grant them some holy oil 
(niyro) ; (5) that they sliould nut be forced to 
shave tlieir beards or wear European clothes. The 
desires expressed by the sirliismatics were re(!Og- 
iiized by the synod as permissilile, except the as- 
.signing to them of a special hi.sliop. In 1800 the 
scrliismatics who entered into communion with the 
Orthodox Church on the above conditions re(;eived 
the name of Edinovertsy. 

The reconciliation of the Uniates to the Orthodox 
Church began in the latter part of the 18th cent, 
and was completed only at the end of the 19th. 
After the establishment of the Union at the 


Council of Rrest-TJtov.sk (1590) the position of 
Orthodoxy in the west of Ru.ssia had become very 
dillicult, and in course of lime the Orthodox 
Russians were forced to join the Uniates and the 
Uniates to approximate more and more to the 
Roman Catliolics. By the middle of the ISth 
cent, of the four Ortliodox Itu.ssian dioceses in \V. 
Riis.sia only one—that of Mohilev, or W hite Russia 
—was left. Ouring this period of stress the Ortho¬ 
dox Russians of the south-west found an active de¬ 
fender in George Konisski (f 1795), hi.shop of White 
Russia, wlio impelled the empre.ss Catherine II. to 
come forward as the protector of the Orthodox 
population of Poland, among whom a movement 
against the Union arose. Many of the Uniates 
returned to the bosom of the Ortliodox Churcli. 
Wlicn the three partitions of Poland had succes¬ 
sively taken place (1772, 1798, 1795), about two 
million Uniates, freed from Polish rule, returned 
to Oi thodoxy (1794-96) and made up what is now 
the dioee.se of Minsk. A second mass movement 
of W. Russian Uniates joining the Orthodox 
Clinreh took place in 1839 ; from that time the 
only Uniate.s lelt were in the Lublin and Siedlce 
governments of I'oland ; in 1875 these liiially came 
over to Ortho<loxy. 

The Orthodox Church hrotlierhood.s, which ex¬ 
isted in ancient Russia, and afterwaids, in the 15th 
and IGtIi centuries, were so specially important in 
S.W. Russia, liad in the 18th cent, fallen into 
utter decay, and this continued till the middle of 
the 19th century. Only in 18(34, when ‘funda¬ 
mental rules for the establishment of Orthodox 
Cliurch brotherhoods’ were laid ilown, did they 
liegin to be restored and to spread tlirougliont 
Russia. At th(3 present lime they exist in almost 
all dioceses. In the same year, in order to improve 
the organization of Church life in each parish, 
a new institution was established, tliat of (diurch 
and parish wardensliipswhich now 
exist in connexion with most churches. 

In the last two centuries, as in earlier times, tlie 
Russian Cliurch has jiroduccd a liiu; of witnesses 
to faitli and piety, who have been niimhered in the 
canon of the holy .saints of God. tSueli are JSt. 
Theodosius, archhisliop of Clieinigov (f 1696) ; 
Pitirim, bishop of Tambov (tl098); Mitroiiliaii, 
hisliop of Voronezh (1*1798); Deiiietrins, metro¬ 
politan of Rostov (t 1799) ; Joann Maximovich, 
metropolitan of I'ohulsk (t 1715); Iniioeent, hisliop 
of Irkutsk (t 1781); loasaph, bishop of Belgorod 
(t 1754) ; Tychon, bishop of Voronezh (tl783); 
Seraphim of Sarov (f 1833). In the spheres of 
ecclesia.''UcaI activity and religious education 
during the 18th and 19tli centuries distinguished 
names are; Ste[>lien Yavoiski, metropolitan of 
Ryazan (f 1722), the first president of the Holy 
Synod; 'riieophan, Prokopovich, archbishop of 
Novgorod (t 1736); Platon Levshin, metropolitan of 
I Moscow (t 1812); Eugene Bolkhovitinov, nietro- 
jiolitan of Kiev (f 1837) ; Innocent, archbishop of 
Kherson (f 1867); I’liilaret (Limilevski, archbishop 
of Chernigov ( )■ 1866) ; Pliilaret Drosdov, metro- 
fiolitan of Mo.scow (f 1867) ; Ma(;arius Bulgakov, 
metio})oIitan of Mosc^ow (f 1882); Silvester, bishop 
of Kanev (1998). In religious education a high 
jilace belongs to B. Bolotov (t 1999), V. Klyu- 
cliev.ski (t 1911), E. Goluhinski (f 1912), N. Glubo- 
kovski, an(l others. The jiolitical reforms which 
took place in the Kussinn l^inpire in 1905 had also 
their eilect upon Church life. Tlie interests of tlie 
Orthodox Church were most nearly aflected by 
tlie decree of religious tolerance issued in that 
year. By it subjects of the Russian Empire were 
granted the right freely logo over from Orthodoxy 
to other confessions. As a result, under the influ¬ 
ence of Roman Catholii; and Protestant propaganda, 
especially in the western provinces, there fell 
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away from the (Jrthodox Church several hundred 
thousand members. At the same time the question 
arose of the necessity of reforming tlie orj^aniza- 
tion of the Russian Church and of summoning a 
council of the whole Church with that purpose. 
In order to do the preliminary work, a special ‘ pre- 
conciliary department ’ {Frisutstvie) was appointed, 
afterwards clianged into a ‘ preconciliary consulta¬ 
tion ’ {Sov^.shcfidnie)^ and is still continuing its 
labours. In connexion with tliis consultation there 
must be mentioned as a reform in the Church a 
command given by the emperor Nicolas ll. in 1916 
to the eliect that, when the procurator of the 
synod reports to the emperor on alVairs touching 
the internal organization of Church life and the 
essence of C'hurcli government, the reports should 
be made in the presence of the senior member of 
the Holy Synod in order that each point should be 
duly considered from the point of view of canon law. 

[It is too soon (Dec. 1917) to see what will be the 
ettect of the Russian revolution upon the Church. 
There is little doubt that its special [uivileges will 
be taken away, and it will be clisestablished. Also 
the Church and monastery lands will be taken 
by the State and granted to peasants ; it is, ho\v- 
ever, intended that compensation be paid. 

A council of the whole Church lield in Moscow 
began on 3rd Sept. 1917. Elections had betm held 
in June and July. All adults over 25 years of age 
took part in these : each parish elected one priest 
and four laymen to the deanery synod ; each 
deanery sent two priests and three laymen to the 
diocesan convocation ; each diocese sent two priests 
and three laymen to the council, making 320 in all. 
Metropolitans and bishops (64) sat ex (*ficA(j. There 
were also nine representatives of the autocephalous 
churches of Japan, America, and Ceorgia (tliough 
the last is said to have thrown oil’ its dependence 
on the Russian (Jiurch and refusotl oluMlience to 
the Russian exarch), sixteen fiom monasteries 
and academic bodies, ten from the Duma. The 
office of the procurator of the Holy Synod was 
abolished, but the synod Nvas to be retained until 
the meeting of the Constituent Assembly of the 
Russian State. On 1st Nov. the council voted 
the revival of the patriarcdiate, and Ty<*hon was 
elected. (See H. J. E'ynes-Clinton, Eng, Ch. Rev, 
ix. [1918] 65.) E. H. MiNNS.] 

II. Statistics. — At the present time the 
Ortliodox Russian Church reckons its members at 
100,000,000 (98,534,800, according to the procur¬ 
ator’s report for 1913), and in 1914 there w'cre 
converted to Orthodoxy 18,966 persons, whilst 
there fell away from Orthodoxy 10,638. 

At the head of the Church stands the Most Holy 
Governing Synod, whose numbers vary from time 
to time between eight and ten nietrof)olitans, arch¬ 
bishops, bisho))s, and proto-presbyters. The Church 
is divided into 64 dioce.ses, governed W bishops 
with the help of clerical consistories. The boun¬ 
daries of the dioceses mostly coincide with those 
of the governments or provinces. Resides the.se 
there are four mission-dioceses outside the empire 
—Aleutian Islands, Japan, Peking, and Urumia. 
Of the diocesans three bear the title of metropolitan 
('Petrograd, Moscow, and Kiev), one that of ex¬ 
arch (Georgia), the rest that of archbishop and 
bishop; the holders of the la.st two titles are not 
constant in number. A special point in the organi¬ 
zation of the Georgian exarchate is the fact that 
to the exarch are subordinated three diocesan 
bishops, so that he really has the position of a 
metropolitan in the Russian Church. In the more 
extensive dioceses there are sutlragan bishops 
{viearii). In 1915 the Russian Church had 3 
metropolitans, 26 arclibishons, 40 diocesan bishops, 
80 suMVagans, and 20 retired bishops. 


In 1914 there were 54,174 churches (besides 
military chapels) ; of these 40,746 were }>.irisli 
churches ; in addition there were 25,593 cha])els 
and oratories. Pari.^lies to the number of 19,718 
had wardenships {ftopechitelstva)^ with a total 
budget of 4,894,458 rubles (£500,000). In the 
dill'erent dioceses there were 711 brotlierhoods. 
The churclies possessed 110,307,793 rubles of 
capital ; the expenditure on various needs of the 
Church was 40,438,134 rubles; contributions made 
to the Cliurch for charitable and educational objects 
amounted to 261,209 rubles. 

The secular cleigy numbered 3246 arch-priests 
(prutoicr^i), 47,859 prie-,ts, 1.5,035 deacons, and 
46,489 psalm-.siug('i s. I’lie .sbill’s of the churches 
po.sses.sed a capital of 63,158,366 rubles. The 
clergy held 2,075,098 ilcsii/ttiii.'i (5,400,000 acres) of 
land, with a rental of 13,000,000 rubles. The funds 
for supporting the clergy consist of fees, rent of 
glebe, interest on inve.sted ca]>ital, and an annual 
grant from the State amounting to 54,000,000 
rubles, made to about .30,000 parishes to the extent 
of between 100 and 300 rubles to each. 

There w'ere 550 men’s monasteries and 475 
women’s, containing 11,845 monk.s, 9485 servitors, 
17,289 nuns, and 56,016 .serving sisters. Institu¬ 
tions for clerical education were : for males, 4 
academies with 995 students ; 57 seminaries with 
22,734 students; 185 .schools with 29,419 scholars ; 
for females, 11 schools of the clerical office with 
2177 girls, and 72 diuce.san schools with 28,671. 
There were Church parish schools, 37,528 elemen¬ 
tary with 2,079,891 scholars, and 418 teachers’ 
training schools with 23,720 students. 

The clerical academic's publish learned theo¬ 
logical monthlies; KhrUtidnskoe ChUrxie (‘(Chris¬ 
tian Reading’) at Petrograd since 1821; Praoo- 
.s'ldvny Sobes^dnik (‘Drtbodox Conversation’) at 
Kazan since 1855 ; Trudy Kievskvy Dukhdrnoy 
Ak((d6mii (‘Transactions of the Kiev Clerical 
Academy’) since I860; Bogn,sl6vski Vestnik 
(‘ Messenger of Theology ’) at the Moscow Acaulemy 
in the Sergius Lavra since 1892. The following 
review's should also be noted : DushejmUznoc Chtinie 
(‘ECdifying Reading’), Moscow, 186011*. ; Strdnnik 
(‘The Wanderer’), I’etrograd, 1860 11'.; Vera i 
Rdzuni (‘Faith and Reason’), Kharkov, 188411.; 
Rmski Paldmnik (‘Russian Pilgrim’), Petrograd, 
1887 If. I'he Holy Synod piibli.shos the w'eekly 
TserkOvnyya (‘Church News’), 1888 If., 

and a daily Prikhddski (‘Parish Leaflet’), 

191411*. 'Diese have an official character, as have 
the various Ep<irkhidVnyya VMomosti (‘ Diocesan 
New's ’), published in almost all the dioceses. 

Titbraturb. — A. Works is Rvssias,—\. History. —(1) 
General, — E. Golubinski, Hint, of the Rueaian Church, 
Moscow, 1900-04, i. 1, 2, ii. 1, with book of pliites ; Macarius, 
metjopolitan of Moscow, H isi, of the liuKsian Church, 12 voIb., 
Potrojrrad, 1.SS3-1910 ; Pliilaret, arciibishop of Chernigov, 
Ilitit, of the liuesian Church, do. 1.S94, period 1-6, Oertn. tr 
II. liluiueiithal, 2 pts,, Frankfort, 1872; A. Dobroklonski, 
Guiiie to the Hist, of the Rv.ssinn Church^, Ryazan and Moscow, 
pts. 1-4; P. Malitski, Guide to the Hist, of the 
Russian Church'^, Petrov^rad, lSi)8-J902, pts. 1-3; N. Znamen- 
ski, School Guide to the Hist, of the Russian Church^, do. 1904 ; 
I. Chistovich, Sketch of the Ilist. of the West Rtu'isian Church, 
do. 1882-84, pts. 1-2 ; Most Humble Reports [Otchety] of the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod for the Tears 18SG-1911*, do. 
1S37-1910: see, too, S. M. Solov’ev, Hist, of Russia from the 
Earliest Times, 5 vols., Petrograd [1880]. 

(2) Special departments and biofjraphies .—Macarius, metro- 
ohtan of Moscow, Hist, of Christianity in Russta before Prince 
’ladimir Isapostolos'^, Petrograd, 1808 ; V. Parkhomenko, The 
Beginning if Christianity in Russia, Poltava, 1913; E. 
Anichkov, Paganism in Ancient Russia, Petrograd, 1914* 
V. Zavitnevich, St. Vladimir as a Statesman, Kiev, 1888* 
V. Kalinnikov, Metropolitans and Bishops under St. Vludi 
mir, do. 188S; V. Rybinski, The Metropolitical See of Kie% 
from the Middle of the iruh to the End of the 16th Century, do. 
1891; D. Sokolov, Hist, of the Diinsion of the Metropolitical 
Province of Russia, Petrograd, 1900; A. Yarushevich, A 
Champion of Orthodoxy, Prince K. N. Ostr^lzhski (1/Pt J~l,03O), 
and Orthodox Russians under Lithuania in his Time, Smolensk, 
1897 ; V. Ikonnikov, Maximus the Greek and his Time‘s, Kiev, 
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1915; T. Ivanov, The Church in the 7 rouMoux iimfs oj 
Rnxsia, Kkatennoslav, UXH); P. Nevski, Kcdesiaxticn-rolitical 
Charctctevs of the 'I'rouhloux 'Times in the Itth Ceiitiiri/, Serj^ipv 
Posad, 19i:r: S Golubev, Refer Mohila, Mefropoliton of Kiev, 
and his Fellme-lahmirers, 2 vols., Kiev, 1888 !)8; T. Titov, The 
Russian Orthodox Church in the Polish-Lithuanian State tn 
the 17th-ISth Centuries (Kihh-1797), 2 vols., do. 1905 ; I. Maly- 
shevski, IK, Russm in its Struqrjle for Faith and Nationality, 
Petroerad, 1897, pf.s. 1, 2; N. kapterev, The Patriarch Nicon 
and the 'Tsar Alexis Miklidilovkh, 2 vola.,Serjiiev Posad, 1909-12, 
The Patriarch Nicon and his Opponents in the Matter of emend¬ 
ing the Church Rites'^ do. 1913, pt. I, ‘The Time of Patriarch 
Joseph P. Smirnov, Joachim, Patriarch of Moscow, Woscovv, 
18SI; G. Skvortsov, 'The Patriarch Adrian: his Life and 
Labours in connexion with the Condition of the Russian 
Church, IHUO-ITOO, Kazan, 1013; T. Chetyrkin, Lives of the 
most Holy Patriarchs of Moscow and Ail-Jiussia (1.'>S9-1700), 
Potroj^r.ad. 1893; N. Pisarev, The Manner of Life of the 
Russian Patriarchs, Kazan, 1904 ; I. Shlyapkin, St. Dimitrius 
of Rostov and his Times, 1651-1709, Petroi,M-ad, 1891; T. Barsov, 
'The. Holy Synod in its Past, do. 189(5; S. Runkevich, Hist, 
of the Russian Church under the Gonernmmt of the Holy 
Synod, do. 1900, i. ‘The Foundation and Oripnal Ortninization 
of the IfoJy (iovernin^^ Synod, 1721-1725’; I. Cliistovich, 
'Thevphnn Prokopdvich and. his 'Times, do. 1867 ; P. Verkhovski, 1 


T.dh Century, Vilna, 1008 09, pU. I, 


1 M 75 - G ‘Shavel’ski, The Final Reunion with the (mtiodox 
Churchofthe llniates of the White Russian Diocese (lS3S-o9), 
do 191 oT I Ch^ The Fiftieth 

of the Reunion of the W. Russian IJniates with the Orthoiiox 
Church, do. 18S9. . __ 


a*’) Thc‘ Sciiism (Raskdl). - Macarius, metropoIiUn of 
I Moscow, Hist, of the Schism known by the .Same of Old 
I Ritualism [Staroohryddehestvo]'\ Pctroytiiid, 1889; I. Strel- 
' bitski Hist, of the Rti.ssian Schism kmnni asStaroohryudehestvo, 
Odessa, 189S'; K. Plotnikov, Hist, of the Russian Schism 
knoirn as StaroohryddehestI o, Petro^rad, 1911 ; I Geiing;, I he 
Schism and Sects of the Russian Church (16t'>3-IS97), Ir. from 
Germ. h\ T. Butkevich, do. 190.3. 

(13) Edinoverie. — M. Chel'tsov, Edinoverie during the 
Century of its Existence in the Russian Church, PeLrograd, 
1900. „ . o , 

(N) Sectaries. —T. Butkevich, A Survey at Russian Sects 
and their Fractions, I’cfrograd, 1915; K. Plotnikov, Hist, and 


Sketches of the Hist, of the Russian Church in the l.^th-VJth ... 

Centuries, Warsaw, 1912, i)t. i. ; T. Blagovidov, 'The J'rocura- I Rejutation oJ Russian Sectaries, do. 1910-1.1, i)|s. 1, 
tors of the Holy Synod in the ISth and first Half of the I'Jth / (1.5) 'The Hierarchy. — Ambrose [OrnatskiJ, Hist, of the 

CcntiinH, Kaz.-i'n, ioOO; A. Lopukhin, Hid. of the Christian Hierarrhy of Rii.ssia, C vols., Moscow, 1807-15; J. Tolstov, 
Church in the / 9 fh Century, Poll oy^rad, lUOS, li. ‘The Ovtliodox Lists of the Rishops [Ark/iicrfi] and Episcopal Scf<ot the 


Church in the P.ith Century, Peliograd, 1908, li. ‘ The Orthodox 
East’; S. Runkevich, The Russian Church in the T.Uh Century, 
do. 1901. 

(8) 'The Councils. —\. Malyshevski, 'The Church Councils at 
Kier, Kiev, 1884. The Church Councils held in Russia from the 
Introduction of Christ laoiiy to the Reian of I van the 'Terrible, 


Hierarchy of All-Russia Jioin the Time of the Establishment 
of the Holy Synod {1771-IS? 1), Pclrograd, 1872; P. Stroev, 
Lists of the Hierarchs and Heads of Monasteries in the Russian 
Church, do. 1877. 

ii. Rkfoiim. — E. Golubinski, Reform of the Life of the 


Petro'jrad, 1907; V. Bochkarev, The. Stoglar and the Hist, of Rii.vsian t'hurrh, iMoscow, 1903. 


the Council of 1551, Ytiklinov, 1906; P. Shaiov, 'The Great 
Moscow Council of I66h-li,h7, Kiev, 1895; G. Vorob’ev, 'The 
Moscow Cou HIM I of I63t-16S-?, Petrograd, 1S85 ; N. Vinogradski, 
The Church Council at Moscow in KSSlt, .Smolensk, 1899 ; A. 
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RYNSBURGERS (or COLLEGIANTS). -- 
Rynsbiirg, a liainlet on the Oh! Kliine, six miles 
h(?low Leyden, heeanie in 1619 tlie meetin;^-piaee 
of a prouj' of laymen Avho separated from (lie 
Dutch Reformed (Church after tii(‘. Synod of Dort. 
Similar societies for Lilile study were soon formed 
in many towns of Holland and Germany, and 
liecame known }j;enerally as Collegia. The Col- 
legiants diminislie<l in numbers in the IStli 
cent., and the Revolution gave them the death¬ 
blow. 

I. Origin. — The movement was essentially an 
assertion of the priesthood of all believers, taking 
shape po'^itively in combined and systematic 
.searching of the Scriptures, and negatively in a 
repmliiition of all ecclesiastical office. ft was 
doubly due to Dirk Volkertszoon Coornhert 
90), a notary of Haarlem, who won distinction as 
engraver, poet, stat(‘sman, philosopher, and trans¬ 
lator. He was a careful liihle student, and de¬ 
clined to how to the judgment of (derical theo¬ 
logians. In [larticnlar he criticized the famous 
Heidelberg Catechism with its views of predestina¬ 
tion. A young minister of Am.sterdam, Jacobus 
Arminius, was a^kiui to convince him of his 
errors, hut Coornhert won him over, and thus 
initiated a general leavening of the ministry 
through the work of Aviiiinius at Leyden, which 
culminated in the disruption of 1019.^ 

(\)ornhert liad also inherited a love of the 
vernacular Hi hie, which had been felt two centuries 
earlier by (ferard Grootof Devent er. The Brethren 
of the Common Life {q.v.) were not only ojiposed 
to ec(-lesiasticism and mendicancy ; they devoted 
themselvus to charity, and to education on the 
basis of the Dutch Bible. A hoarder in one of 
their houses, Krasmus, when Issuing a fresh Latin 
version of the N'T, expressed in its preface a hope 
that others would do for tlieir own people what he 
was thus doing for the literary world. Tlie hope 
had hardly been fultillod in Holland, and only poor 
versions were available, based on t/lie Vulgate or 
Luther. Coornhert therefore began a new trans¬ 
lation into living, unconventional language ; and. 
as he is acknowledged to have lifted a mere ilialect 
to the level of a literary tongue, creating modern 
Dutch, he would probably have been the 'I’yndale 
of his country, had he lived. He also sketched 
out a plan of Bible study by groups of people, not 
1 See vol. i. p. 808. 


dependent on a set sermon, and thus he laid a 
second train. 

The match was juit to both by the Synod of 
Dort, which not only ignored the Bemon.strance 
against persecution, but started the local .synods 
on inquiries into the doctrines held by pastors and 
professors, demanding subscription to the Five 
roints of Calvinism in dispute.* The alternative 
was silence, dcjiosition, and, before long, banish¬ 
ment. The ejected ministers were no more 
inclined to acquiesce than the priests ejected 
by Elizabeth, but, until they drew together at 
Antwerp and systeimitically mami-'d out the field 
for a new organization, tludr Imv symjiatliizers 
were thrown on tludr o\\ ii rc^ourci's. Com eiilicles 
arose again as in the (la>s of Alva, ami it was 
fjoni one of these that the llynshurg congregation 
originated. 

In this village lived four hrothers van der 
Koddir, whose father, though hut a shoiunaker, had 
educated his large family so widl that all were 
good lingui^'ts ; a lifth brother, who was profe^-sor 
of Hiihnwv at Leyden, was ejected at this crisis. 
Although there was a church in the village, 
Gysliert van der Kodde was an eldm* of the church 
at Warniond, a small town to the north ; and, 
wdien the minister there was ejected, Gyshert 
gathered those of like mind to a conventicle in an 
a[)ple-orchard. This suited so well that, when the 
Antwerp committee sent other ministers, he dis- 
.suadeil them from coiuing, pointing out that their 
presence remlercd the iiH'i'tings illegal, \vh(*rcas 
meetings of laymen only were within the law. 
As this jileadid not keep all the ministers away, 
the meeting was transferred to a Hax house belong¬ 
ing to Gyshert in Rynshurg. While it was nomi¬ 
nally open for all to attend and take part, the four 
brothers took the lead, ludjicd at first by a thsherman 
and by .Jan Batten, a Leyden man. 

J'hey were soon joined by a far more important 
adherent, who left a deep imiircss on their 
methods. Jan Evertszoon (ieestiTan had been 
minister at Alkmaar, his birthplace, hut, having 
sided with the Remonstrants, he was banished on 
12th March 1018 (or lOB)). His forefathers had 
been in Boland, and were familiar with the dis¬ 
cussions provoked there hy the appearance of 
Kaustus 8ocinus and other Italians ; his ow n views 
were at least tinctured wdtli their characteristic 
theology. Ihit sometliingmore superficial attracted 
greater attention at the time—his reproduction of 
their praclict;, the immersion of Ixdievers. He 
was baptized thus at Rynshurg in 1020, and it was 
commenteil on as an innovation in Holland. Next 
year the Boles ofl'cred him the rectorship of the 
university of Kakow, and, though he did not 
accept, the incident increased his reputation and 
led him to wdder spheres of work. He founded 
similar societies at Haarlem, Amsterdam, Norden, 
and l.eeuw'anlen, while Dirk Rafaelszoon Camp- 
huysen established another at Rotterdam, and the 
movement at tained more than local importance. 

2. Development.—Tims, within three yi'iirs, the 
SyiHxl of Dort had broken up all outward uni¬ 
formity by an attempt to see.nre it. Of earlier 
communions, Roman Catholicism had hec^ome 
negligible wdtliin the United Brovinces ; and the 
earliest reformers, the Doojisgezinden, or Ana¬ 
baptists, had become relatively insignificH-nt since 
Menno Simons liad recalled them to the principle 
of non-resistance.** In the times of Alva the 
lighting Lutherans and Calvinists came to the 
front, and the Synod of Dort made it clear that 
the latter weighed heavier in the balance. The 
Remonstrants, however, unlike the conteniyiorary 
Buriians in England, dt'cliiied to submit, and 
defiantly organiziul a rival series of congregations ; 

1 See vol. i. p. SU8>'. 2 See art. Mknnom tes. 
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tluis it appeared as if there would be a variepited 
frin;^^e of dissent, for the Doops^u^ziiulen them¬ 
selves were in at least two groups, the Flemings 
and the WaterJanders, »Since these were all 
averse to Calvinism, negotiations were set afoot to 
cheek the divisive forces and to amalgamate into 
a sort of United Free Church. But the Ooopa- 
gezinden and the Remonstrant ministers believed 
strongly in the necessity of the pastoral office, 
vvliereas Coornhert’s writings had aroused in many 
bi(uists the feeling that all Christians were 
priests. Hence in town after town similar socie¬ 
ties originated, though with frequent tlisclaimers 
^f any intention to found a new communion ; all 
wore welcomed to the mec^tings who desired to 
know' the mind of the Spirit, and gave evidence of 
His working in their lives, even if tliey chose to 
remain in any other external fellowship. 

At this juncture a new edition of Coornhert’s 
works appeared, and crystallized the movement. 
His idea seems to have been suggested by events 
at Zurich, but bad been clarified by developments 
in England, where the need for better knowledge 
of the Bible had been widely felt under Elizabeth. 
The necessity for providing sermons in })Iace of 
the Mass pointed not only to the publication of 
ollieial homili(5s, but also to the need for training 
jireachers. Since no provision wa.s made for this 
at the universities or in special seminaries, regular 
meetings were [uomoted by some bishojis, when 
the elergy were eonvened for Bible study, and 
sermons were delivered to initiate discussion ; 
Nortliamptoii is a well-known instance. IClizalieth 
indeed was suspicious, fearing that the Puritans 
would caiiture tlie meetings and convert them into 
synods; she therefore forbade them generally, 
relaxing her prohibition only in special (;as(!s, 
Manchester being a permitted centre. But in the 
Netherlands the idea liad been welcomed, and 
synods at Wesel, Eniden, and Dort had approved, 
so that similar meetings were held in tlie great 
towns for a generation. Cournhert therefore saw 
a plan actually in use, to which he gave a most 
important turn. He proposed that such meetings 
should not he oonfmea to, or be led by, ministers, 
but should he open to all. 

The suggestion was now taken up in earnest, 
and, wliile there was much local variety, meetings 
were often conducted on the following method. 
Printed lists of texts were prepared to he studied 
at home, and tliese were discus.sed at meetings held 
on Sunday and Wednesday. Exposition was 
varieil by exhortation and prayer, and a .solo was 
often found a means of edification, 'flien from the 
1 )oop.sgezinden came in their attachment to con¬ 
gregational singing, and, while the Calvinist 
isalms were not favoured, another deposeil minister 
ed the way with paraphrases and original poems, 
till a large selection of hymns was compiled and 
passed into general ii.se. 

The meetings were usually held in private 
houses, and attendance was compatible with 
memherslup in some definite communion. In 
Amsterdam tiie numbers were so great that the 
largest meeting-hoii.se of the Doop.sgezinden was 
borrowed, and many young ministers of that body 
attended to imj)iove tliemselves. Men and women 
were encouraged to take an acdivt^ part, especially 
in the Bible confcKuicc. University students from 
Leyden were often .seen at Kynsburg, and it 
appears that Des(;artes, Catholic as he was, w.alked 
over once from Endegeest that he migiit hear how 
peasants and artisans dealt with the Bible.^ The 
great cities of Rotterdam and Amsterdam were 
naturally the chief centres, hut the history has 
been recovered of other important soeietie.s, at 
Leyden, Haarlem, Hoorn, Krommenie, Wormer- 
1 a^hivretf, Paris, 1824-26, viii. 17:i. I 


veer, Zaandam, Alkmaar, Harlingen. Groiiw, 
Knype, and Groningen. 

Nor was the movement limited to the Nether¬ 
lands. Coornhert had lived for many years in 
Cleves, and before 1651 Hilarius Praeheof Breslau 
knew of a society near Liegriitz in ISilesia.^ Ex- 
ten.sion in Germany was due to Philipp Jakob 
Sjiener, pastor at Frankfort from 1666. He 
gathered in his own house all who would listen to 
expositions of the NT and discuss them ; and for 
such meetings he borrowed the name ‘Collegia 
pietatis.’ Nine years later, in a preface to Arndt’s 
sermons, he made six ]>r()po.sals for reform, begin¬ 
ning with the thorough study of the Bible in 
private meetings and a fuller recognition of the 
universal Cliristian priestliood by tlie activity of 
the laity. These proposals were reiuihlislied 
separately in IGTcS as Pifi Dcndcria, and iruiugur- 
ated a new movement known in Germany as the 
Pietist.^ In Saxony he found a wider sphere for 
Ids work, and from his iiillucnce arose ‘Collegia 
hihlica’ in many places. Several young men 
trained by him at Frankfort became pastors or 
professors, and before long Halle was a centre of 
the German movement ; here arose a university 
with po})ular vernacular lectures on (he Bible, and 
philantliroi)ie institutions of many kinds. From 
the orphanage went forth a goason of Spener, 
Count Zinzendorf, who revived the old Moravian 
Church, and inaugurated Protestant foreign 

Bsion.s.* While Halle wa.s the centre, many 
.societies sprang up on the lines advocated and 
illustrated by Spener. A study of tlie German 
Collegiants has been made by Theodor Sii)i>ell of 
Schweinsherg, who finds that they were rather 
more rigid than the Dutch : they alijured ordinary 
churches, contined the Lord’s Supper to tlieir 
homes, rejected baptism on the ground tliat.lnlin 
tlie Baptist foretold that the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit would replace water baptism, and were 
similarly literal in their refusal to take oaths, go 
to law, hold office, or enlist. 

Sijipell also suggests tluit the Seekers of West¬ 
morland and IListol, about 1650, were derived 
from the Collegiants.** Despite Hie similarity, no 
external evidence of any connexion is otlered, 
w hether by a hook or by a man. On the contrary, 
the Fric.mis, who did absorb many of the Seekers, 
came into contact with the Collegiants in Hoi land 
as early a.s 1656, and George Fox betrays no sense 
of indebtedness ; even his references in his c.orre- 
jjondence and iournals are not ahvays .sympathetic, 
and he passed through Leyden without turning 
aside to see Rynsburg. 

It has al.so been said that the English Baptists 
derived their immersion from the Collegiants ; hut 
this is an over statement. A single group of 
London Particular Baptists did in 1641 send one of 
their number to Holland, where he w'as hajitized 
by Jan Batten, then head of a congregation in 
Amsterdam,* a fact not found in Collegiant or 
kindred literature.* Before that date not only 
had Roger Williams and Ezekiel Holliman baptized 
one another, hut William Kiffin seems to have been 
baptized in England independently. And, wlien 
Uscu.ssion arose*, it became clear that such baptism 
liad originated in many w'ays,'^ many Baptists 
lolding to the dictum of a generation earlier that 
8ucces.sion was Antichrist’s chief hold.’ 

It might have been expected that a movement of 
Lis kind, which originated close to Leyden in 1619, 
would have had some contact with the church of 

1 O. Fell Smith, Steven Criep, Ijondon, 1892, p. 16. 

3 See art. Pibtixm. 8 See art. Moravians. 

* friends' Quarterly Exaininer, July, 1910, summarizing 
,hree artt. in Die chrintliche. Welt. 

® A. Ypey, Genoh. der chr. Kerk, Breda, 1819-27, ix. 189. 

® J. C. van Slee, De Rijneburger Collegianten, p. 881. 

7 T. Crosby, Hist, of the Eng. Baptists, London, 1738-40, i. 97. 
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John RohiriKon, and that the parallel societies 
would have attracted attention from Sidrach j 
Simpson, William Bridge, and Jeremiah Bur- 
roughes in Rotterdam, if not from John Paget in 
Amsterdam. But the Collegiants were in revolt 
against Calvinism, and their deliberate ignoring of 
the ministerial olTice was hardly to be matched 
even among the Brownists.^ Their latest historian 
is unable to trace any communication, whether at 
the origin or in later times, with either Puritans 
or Separatists. The main thread of their develop¬ 
ment is to he followed in the Netherlands. 

When the university of Rakow was closed, many 
Polish teachers sought refuge in Holland, much to 
the alarm of the Calvinists. An edict of the 
States General was secured to limit their influence, 
and they found that the Collegiant gatherings 
were almost the only religious meetings which 
they might attend. They naturallj’^ maae an im¬ 
pression on the character of the teaching, and 
involved the Collegiant movement in suspicion, 
till it bticame necessary to stipulate that those who 
frequented the conferences should acknowledge 
(Jhrist as the Son of (jlod. 

The general tone being anti-Calvinist, the same 
constituency was appealed to whence the Remon¬ 
strants drew followers, and from which the Doo/)S- 
gezinden had long recruited. A pamplilet of 1GB3, 
Lammerenkry(]h, shows a Fleming debating against 
a Remonstrant, a Wat( 3 rln,ndcr, and a Collegiant; 
the characteristic dillercnce -d’ the last-named 
was that within the one great body of believers 
to which the baptism of the Spirit introduced men 
it was wrong to make distinctions, whether of sect 
and se(tt or of clergy and laity. 

Those were the ]>almy days of the societies, and 
such excellent expositions were to he heard at 
their meetings, as by Laurens Klinkhamer, Abram 
Galenus, C. and M. van Diepenbrock, and Jacaib 
van Rooyestein, that many attended who hardly 
considered themselves members. Mosheim avers 
that adherents were to be found in most of the 
cities and villages of Holland. 

An important influence entered their circles about 
this time, that of Spinoza {q.v.). The young Jew 
had learned Latin from a physician in Amsterdam 
who had some connexion with them ; and when 
he was excommunicated he took refuge with 
another Collegiant near the city, Herman Homan, 
whose home for the next four years was the centre 
of a band of young thinkers. In this period he 
elaborated his first book, the Short Treatise on 
God^ on Man^ and on Wellbeing. In 1660 his host 
moved to Rynsburg itself, and here he worked out 
his Ethics in correspondence with his friends at 
Amsterdam, chief of whom was Jan Rieuwertszoon, 
the Collegiant bookseller. He left the village in 
1663, but continued the correspondence, so that his 
ideas filtered into the Amsterdam meeting. When 
the Tractatus Theologico-Politicns was published, 
it was canvassed by them, and a vigorous contro¬ 
versy began two years later between Johannes 
Bredenburg and Francis Kuyper. His posthumous 
works were actually edited in their Amsterdam 
headquarters, and were published by RieuNverts- 
zoon. Feeling ran so high that the societies 
divided into two groups, and at Rynsburg itself a 
second meeting-house was erected. When, how¬ 
ever, both leaders had passed away, the division 
healed itself as the century closed. 

3 . Stagnation and decay.—A decided fossilizing 
then set in. There was still an insistence, in 
words, on the absence of all officers and on the 
duty of all to take part in the meetings ; but at 
the chief centres the Bible study was transferred 
to the Saturday, and a rota of speakers was drawn 
up for it; the only relic of the original state of 
1 Se« artt. Brownism, Conoreoationalism. 


[iflairs was a brief pause at the close of the addres.s. 
lominally for any one else to speak. 

The question of celebrating tlie Lord’s Supper 
was answered in various ways. Very general 
reluctance was felt to partici])ate at any 01 dinary 
church. Some preferred to regard it as a purely 
domestic ceremony, but, when the larger societies 
acquired premises of their own, and no longer met 
in private houses, the domestic character was 
inevitably obscured. Indeed, about 1700, all 
Sunday morning was devoted at Amsterdam, and 
doubtless at otiier nlac(‘s, to a combined service 
somewhat on tliese lines. The worshi]>pers sat in 
pews around a hall, all facing inwards, a table 
occupying the centre. 'IMie j)re^ident for the dav 
gave an introductory addres.s, disclaiming all 
authority and empliasizing (he brotherhood of all, 
reminding his hearers also that they met to illu¬ 
strate brotherhood not only between tliose present 
but between all bclie.vers. After silent prayer he 
invited all who wished to take their seats at the 
table, while a solo was song. He re(dted the words 
of institution, and passed the [dates to right and to 
left, each helping him.-(df. They ate simultane¬ 
ously, and the leader gave a few words of exhor¬ 
tation. After thanks for the cuj) they drank in 
turn. J'lnm they went back to their pews, and 
others came to the tiible ; as these partook, the 
leader told some story from the life of the Lord, or 
repeated some of His teachings, instead of exhort¬ 
ing further. When all the men had thus shared, 
the women came to tiie table, and the leader him¬ 
self sat down to partake with the last sitting. A 
thank.sgiving by him, and a hymn by all, closed the 
service. It will be seen that this method, despite 
the initial disclaimer, kept one man unnec^essarily 
to the fiont at each service; the only others who 
lifted u[) their voices se[i:irately were the soloist— 
often a professional—and the treasurer, who an¬ 
nounced for what purpose the alms were desired. 

Another striking feature of the Collegiant wor¬ 
ship was designed to unify the movement and keep 
the various societies in touch. At Whitsuntide 
and in August conventions were held, both at 
J.eeuwarden in Friesland and at Rynsburg in S. 
Holland ; these lasted usiuilly four days. To 
accommodate the visitors, several buildings arose 
at Rynsburg, though it was within easy reach of 
Leyden ; it had a sentimental attraction such as 
Mow Cop exerts on the Primitive Methodists or 
Keswick on members of many communions. The 
old flax-house was first disused in favour of a 
regular meeting-house ; then arose another at the 
time of the Bredenburg quarrel ; next came a 
Great House for visitors, 8 ui)i)lemented presently 
by a Little House. A tract of land belonging to 
an abbey was leased and laid out as a park, with a 
grove of trees. It is not clear how these buildings 
were used for the greater part of the year, for tlie 
local adherents were so few that the Amsterdam 
society assumed the trust early in the 18th century. 

A still rarer act of worship was the baptism of 
any who desired thus to confess their faith. In 
early days this took place at irregular intervals, in 
the DFooK near the village. But in 1736 a baptis¬ 
tery was excavated in tlie open air opposite the 
Great House, and was lined with brick, while a 
boiler-house was built close by to suimly huge 
quantities of warm water. The rite of baptism 
was observed on the Saturday morning before the 
convention. After song and [irayer an address was 
given to explain the ceremony, as a confession in 
deed, optional, non-initiatory ; the candidate made 
an oral confession of faith, then, after many 
rayers, he went down into the [lool with the 
aptizer, who bowed his head forwards as he knelt, 
and repeated the words of institution. All then 
adjourned to the meeting-house for an address. 
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sonfj:, prayer, and tlianks^^nvin^'. It nnist be 
emphasized (liat .siicli a service was hehi only at 
Leeiiwarden and at llynsbur^s and was exceptional 
even tliere. No baptism is recorded from 1738 to 
1742, and, in tin* wliole period of seventy-live yc'ars 
for which tlwi ie;^i.sters of Kynsbnrp: survive, only 
116 entries are made. Another ])oint illnstrateil 
by this re^^ister is the growinj^^ otlicialism ; in all 
this period only seven men acted as baptizers. 

Here, (hen, are many si^ns of waninit zeal, such 
as indei'd atlected most reli<;ions bodies at the time. 
Hut, while tin,* societies of (lermany were revivified 
by the missionary ziail of Zinzmidorf, and in Eng¬ 
land John Wesley was tiring others with enthusi¬ 
asm for home evangelization, the Collegiants 
proper were becoming more and more stereotyped. 
Moreover, inst(‘ad of laumdiing out in any new 
direction, tln^y turned their eyes backward and 
began to write their own history, while hitherto 
they had been content with two criticisms on a 
prejudiced account given by Haschiijr de Eijne in 
1671, and incorporated liy Hrandt in his general 
History of the. Urfortnotion . . . iyi the Loio 
Countries. 

As in (birmany, tliiiy were jihilanthropic. A 
burgomaster of Amsteidam gave his house, the 
Orange-Apple, to the local society. It was used 
as an orphanage, while the Snmlay meetings were 
held in tlie hall. Hresently it was rebuilt, and it 
b(‘came the most important of their edifices. J’he 
combinat ion of juii poses was charact(*ri.stic, and 
other similar institutions arose. Besides the 
weekly alms, offerings wen; taken at the conven¬ 
tions, and the figun*s show that 1728-33 was the 
high-water jx'riod, though 1742 saw the largest 
collection—400 Horins at the August gathering. 


By this time, whatever their generosity, they 
were deci<ledly decaying, and only eighteen places 
of worship were open next year, I'he contrast 
between wealth and low vitality was enhanced 
when in 1780 a legacy of 13,000 florins was left to 
the great orphanage, while the last convention 
met at Kynsburg on 27th May 1787. In the 
revolutionary era the societies ct;ased to meet, and 
.John Kippon, when making elaborate inquiiy into 
the religious condition of Holland in 1700, failed 
to hear of them at all. The latest to hold on was 
at Zaandam, but this collap.sed by 1810. The 
meet ing-liouses were disjosed of one by one to 
])rovide funds for the ori)hanages, and by 1828 
these last reli(;s of the corporate life had passed 
into other hands. 

'file Collegiants had ahvays declared that they 
were no sect, and tluiy had no ecch^siastical 
organization, whether of a single society or for the 
Conventions ; therefore there were no minutes of 
meetings. Similarly there W(;re no creeds or other 
formal documents. The literary remains are 
chiefly Bil)le expositions, and even these set;m to 
date rather fr«mi the earknu- })eriod. 'riie best 
collection is juobably in the Amsterdam library of 
the Doopsgezinden, with whom their relations 
were always cordial. 

LrrKRATCRK.— Paschier de Fijne, Kort verhaal, U’aerstadt, 
1671 (siih.statM’O in ( J. lirandt. The Hint, of the lie/onnat mn . . . 
in the Loiv Counfrte.s, Eng. tr., 4 vols , London, ]72i>- '.'L with¬ 
out the rorrr»'lion8 I)}' Joachim Oudaen, and Joan Harlig\clt, 
IloMerdam, I67’J); S. F. Rues, Aufnehtifye j\ach/'irJife)), Jrua, 
I74i*»; lilias van Nimwegen, Hist.der Uiinstnirgern, Rotterdam, 
1775; De Hoop Scheffer, Dovp hij Omlerdompelini/, Amster- 
dam, ISSJ: J. C. van Slee, De Rijnshnrper Colleijianlen, 
Haarlem, lSi)5; W. Kiihler, De Befeekenis van de Disaenterk 
aide Kerkjeschiedenis von Nederland, Leyden, 

W. T. WillTLKY. 
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SA'ADYA.— See Skadiah. 

SABAANS. —A century ago Arabia Felix wa.s 
an unknown land. 'Diere were a few references to 
it in the OT, classical geographers had a little to 
say, and Arab historians told wonderful stories of 
it. 'J’hat was all. 'I'o-ilay, after a hundred yeais 
of discovery and the self-sacrifice of a few explorers, 
it still plays the sphinx. A few phrases in the 
Bible have been set in a new light, the Creek and 
Koniari tales have proved well foun<ie<l, and flie 
Arab traditions have been largely discredited. 
One or two, like Harndani, could spell out the 
inscriiitions, but all tiuit is valuable in tlieir stories 
is a few names and some references to tin; latest 
history.^ J’liis lias come from the discovery of the 
8. Arabian in.scriptions and some monuments of its 
civilization. 

I. History of discovery. — fn 1811 Ulrich Jasper 
Seetzen bronglit to Europe five copies of in.scrip¬ 
tions, but they were so full of mistakes that only 
one was of any use. In 1835 J. K. Wellsted and 
in 1838 C. (huttenden brought home other texts. 
Then L, Arnand made liis adventurous trip to 
Marib, bringing back over 50 texts (1843). On 
this basis Rddiger, W. Cesenius, and E. 

Osiander decipliered the al[)Iiabet and laid the 
foundation of all future study. J. llabH'y’s 
joiirne}^ to Negrari in 1869 as a Jew from Jeru¬ 
salem was made at great pensonal risk ; indeed, 
bis safety lay eliiefly in the contempt which an 
Arab felt for killing a Jew. He gatliered copies 

^ Tnhha’ never occurs as a title and (s usuaHy part of a com¬ 
pound name. 


of nearly 600 inscriptions, and, though much of 
his work has been superseded, yet it made an 
epoch in the study of the Yemen. 8. Langer gave 
Ills lift; in the search (1882). E. Olaser’s journeys 
from that year on have provided the originals or 
facsimiles of 2000 texts, thougli mo.st are still 
nnpnhli.shcd. His services were great ; they.should 
have been greater. 8ince then activity has lieen 
limited to tlie interpretation of texts already 
known. 

a. Language.—The inscri])tiou8 are in a S. Semitic lan¬ 
guage and are written wn h an alphal)et of 29 letters—the 28 of 
Arabic the saineeh of N. Semitic. The alphabet is closely 
related to the Ph-enieian. Some letters are very like: jjyp 
and n ; others are turned round or even upside down : and ; 
while others are .slightly altered : lit: and D. Which is the 
more original has not Imcu decided. An attempt has hoen 
made* to derive this alphabet from the Greek. It would ’>o 
almost conclu.sive, were not time and space against it. 3 and “i 
are more like the Aramaic forms. Of the letters not found in 

Phmnie.ian ^ is formed from t and from The old 

Ethiopic alphabet differs very slightly from th*^S. Arabian • 
some letters are clearly younger forms, while others are 
pos.sihly older. So it appears that both descended from a 
mimoii ancestor. The writing usiiallv runs from right to left 
ut in some in.s<:ription.s, which from internal evidence and by 
rialogy seem to he the oldest, it is houstrophedon. The 
oldest forms of D and occur in houstrophedon iriKcri])fioris. 
Only one houstrophedon, Fr. Ivi., is late and it is houstrophedon 
only for converuence’ sake; it is in very long lines on a wall 
Some development can be traced in the script; the older 
forms of D and are angular, and T is either an obtuse angle 
or the arc of a circle. Later forms become curved and more 
complex. These changes have nothing to do with the elegancies 
of form shown by the most artistic monuments. 


J PS BA xxix. [1907] 128. 
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The inscriptiona are mostly on stone, usuallv em-ra%ed 
someLnnes in relief and sonietimos in hoUow-n iief '()ne us 
painted -un evident sii;n of haste. Many hionze Lahlots have 
been found with writinjr in relief, and all sorts of tbin-s— 
altars, oensers, and statues—hear lee^iuels. ” 

The language is closely akin to Arabic, espei’ially in j^^rain- 
uiar, tbou^b the voealmlary has niueh in eoninioii with Ethi- 
opic. As no \owels arc expressed in common with all early 
MemitJC aljihabets—no exac't krujwled^e of the strm'ture of the 
lantfua^^e is possiiile. Vowel letters are used, \ery spannjjly 
in the middle of words and more freely at the end. Corre- 
si'mnding’ to nunation in Arabic, a final m-serve.s as the inde- 
ttnit** article, and the dellnite is exi^rcsseii by a final n. Uroken 
plurals are usual, and two construct states can depend on one 
Koveruitit^ noun. The construct dependinif on a sentence is 
very common. 

There are at least two clearly defined dialects. Mimean is 
much less regular in its writing, n is often us€*d to mark the 
presence of a short vowel, and it is inserted between a noun 
and its suffix. The root consonant of the third personal pro¬ 
noun and the prefix of the causative stem are iy. There are 
many ditTerences in vocabulary,! In Sabiean n is the root of 
the third personal pronoun and is the prefix of the causal 
r.u..... Th. .V. ...v, syntactical peculiarities. When several 
perfects come to^;ethcr and tlic first is 3rd per sintr ma.sc , the 
others take n as a sutlix. The perfect with / icdixcd forms 
the ojitative, and the 3rd sin{{. imperf. always cuds in n, except 
vs'here it forms part of a proper name. stands in Mimean 

and old Sahaan, but in later Sahman hSn as in Arabic. Ii 
Hadramaut the word becomes according to a {general rule. 

Mimeau inscn^itions come from the Jauf, the centre of th, 
kingdom of Ma'in (the pronunciation is deri\cd from Arabic), 
from the towns of Kama (which seems to liave borne also the 
name of the kiri'^^dotu), from Harakish, or Yathil, from Kaniina, 
and also from eI-(JIa on the Hedjaz railway. In tins dialect or 
a near relative of it are the nionumects of Katuhan (reallv 
Qatahan), who at one time held the coast north of Bali-eh 
Mandeb, and one from lladnunaut. The Saha>an <‘ome larjrely, 
thouifh not exelusivelv, from .Sirwfih and Marih, east of Sana, 
thoujfh many come from Nashii in Mirnean territory and they 
have been found in TIadraniaut. Sketch maps of the district 
are piven in llommer.s (^hrestnmathie, Ptolemy i mistaken in 
puttinff Katah,an east of Hadramaut. 

3 , History. — Sonu* liavfi found the earlie^st 
roferonce to tlie Yemen in Majjjan of tiie old 
Bahyloni.'in monuments, identifying it with po ol 
the Minn'.an inscriptions. Mn^an Ins heen loc.al 
ized in so many places that this referen<‘e is douht 
ful.^ In the O'l' various nam(‘s o(amr—monxn 
rroyn,^ as hein<j( closely e.onnoeted. k3d may be bes 
explained jus a doublet of NDiy, being a fairly exae 
reproduction of the foreign name, whereas in ndi? 
tlie sihi 1 :int has undergone the usmil ehange. It 
is very doubtful if tlie Mimeans are mentioned ii 
the Cyi\ and so far they have not heen found ii 
tlie Assyrian texts, though Asshurbanipal (e. 64.5 
conquered Ahyateh,® king of the Arah.s. Ahyatel 
is juohahly a name that occurs on Mimeai 

though not on Sabiean monuments. In 75‘ 
'^IMglatii I’ileser ill. refers to Taima Saha am 
Khaifa. In 715 Sargon ® names Samsi, queen <1 
Arihi, and Ttamara the Sah;ean.^ So it is assume* 
that the j)cople were then living in N. Arabia 
perhaps .as nomads, and that hater they mignitei 
southwards. Be that as it may, the Mirnean 
and Sahmans of history were settled in the Yemen 
This district was imjiortant he<;ause it was on th 
trade route from India and the Hast. Its king 
owed their we.alth to the eustoms which the> 
levied perhaps more than to the products of thei 
own land. 

The names of about 30 kings of Main are foun 
on the monuments, hut, though the order of thei 
reigns has been to some extent fixed, yet there ar 
no data to settle the time limits of the kingdom. A 
son of a king of Main was king of Hadramaut, an' 
Hal. 193 points to close intercourse between th 
two countries. Their relations with Saha were no 
always h.arrnonious. More is known of thei 

1 . 7 . II. Monltmann, Beitrdge zu mindischen Epigraphii 
Weimar, 1S!<7. 

2 Kur further details of the dialect of Hadramaut see ZDM> 
xxxvii. fiss::) ;!fi3. 

8 L. \V. KiIl^^ Hist, of Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, p. 24 

4 The nniiics respectively of a people, a land, and a town. 

B Rassam jirisin. ® Annals, 11. 97-99. 

7 Itamara is obviously tDayn’ of the Sabiean Inscriptions. 
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clivity. They were a jteaceful folk and lludr 
aisiiuiss enltu prise was widc-sjucad. A(. cl-Hla in 
>1. Aralii.a was a big Mijiiv.an settlement on tlic 
aravjiii route to (!a/a, and it lias left iiisi 1 iptiuus 
xtendiiig over .a long period, A sarcophagus was 
ound in Kgypt witli llu* (qiitapli of an Arabian 
i-gent in the incense triitlic, and in the island of 
)elos an .alt.ar dedicated to VVaild. Controversy 
dill rages over the date of this kingdom. Was i‘t 
*arlier than or contemporary with tlie Sahiean ? 
Kpigraphic considerations suggest tiiat it wjis .at 
least no earlier, Stvaho’s a\ithority is q\iite 
familiar with the Mimeans jind regards them .as 
one of the nations of tlie Yemen. On the otlier 
side it is argiual that for seveml bundled years 
they held a commanding jiosition in N. Arabia, 
■nd yet they are never menliomM—at least I)y 
.jamc—in Assyrian iccoids. Tlierefore tlieir power 
must have come to .an end before tlie arm ot 
As.syn.a readied so far. Hut it bus been mentioned 
above that As.sliurhaniit.al jirobahly came in (“on- 
tact with them. Co-sibly Itamara was theSaba'an 
ollicial of a Mimoan king. S;iba is occasionally 
mmitioricd in Mimvan insmiptions, but Main 
iever in the Sabman ; therefore Ma'in was finished 
as a kiii'Mlnm. fri view' of the fragmentary char- 
aider ot the records and their })redomin;intly 
ndigious (umtents, the argument from silence is 
risky. The attempt to put M;i’in before Saha - 
beginning 1400 H.c. or eailier—may be due to the 
legendary wealth of Ar.'ibia P'idix ; the existence 
of two States side by side does not agree with t he 
tab's of t he land of gold .‘ind inet'use. 

The history of Salia is clearer ; about 50 rulers 
art'known, wdio fall into tliree ela.sses; ( 1 ) 15 are 
calletl mulcrtrril) (vocalization uncertain) and are 
obviously the earlit'st; the title mt'ans ‘ priest’ and 
is jiarallel to the title borne by some kings 

of M.'i'in ; (2) 17 kings of Saha followtul, and tlien 
(3) 26 kings of Saha and Haitian (dhu Itdidan), 
l^erhaps tlie mukarrihs were viissjils of Ma’in. 
'riiey dwelt in Sirwah, their family fortress ; wlien 
they took the title of king, they shifted tht'iv 
residence to Marih, the town famed in Arab story 
for its great dam, the ruin of w hich coincided with 
the fall of the kingdom. We do not know' w hen 
Saha rose to power; it may have been c. 8 n (3 itc. 
Some of the later monuments jire d.-ited aceoiding 
to ;ui era of their own. One froin 11 isn-el-Chursvh 
refers to events that are known fiom otlier sources 
to have h;ipp(‘iH'd A.D, 52.5. I'liat juits the first 
y('ar of the Sjiluean era in 115 or 114 li.c. It is 
only a guess, tliougli plausible, that this is the 
year of the upheaval in (lie stale when the new* 
title, ‘king of Saha and Kaid.'in,’ apjiears. The 
period that ended about tliis time was that of 
Saha’s glory. To it we owe tlie refereiiees in the 
jirophet.s to the omnipresent activity of Sahjcan 
merchants. ’Phen the legend of Salijeaii wealth 
arose, and the C^,neen of Sheba—a gross anachron- 
i.sm—reflects pojmlar ideas on the remote country. 
('ontenqiorary with Saha were kings of Hadramaut 
One inserijition reads C ‘ Ilsharh Yahdih and liis 
brother Ya’zil Hayyin the two kings of Saha and 
Raidan, stinsof Fara king of Saha,’ w hich suggests 
that the change of government corresponding fo 
the change of title wa.s peaceable and due solely 
to internal causes, possibly the need of being 
nearer the sea, the new trade route. Raidan is tlie 
Arabic Zafar, near Yerim. Or, if Ilsliarh is the 
I\(rap 6 y of Strabo, the change may he a result of 
Galliis’s expedition. About this time Aden wois 
destroyed, and Mauza, on the Red Sea, took its 
place for a time. Some think that this cliange w as 
caiLsed or accomiianied by tlie rise of the race of 

1 CIS 384 : ‘ Sha'r Autar kinp of Saba and Raidan son of 
Alhan Nahfan king of Saba.' Probably this was a (Mistoniar^ 
abbreviation of the second title. 
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Hiniyar. Others put the rise of Hiniyar in the 
1st century A.n. 'IMie aiitlior of tlie Pcriplits 
Maris Kryfhrwi [r. A.i). 77) calls Saphar the 
capital of Ivharihael, king of the Floinerites an<l 
Sahaites. Ilonierites curresj)oiRls to llimyar of tlie 
iiiscripl ions, Ilainer of the Etluoj)ian8. llimyar 
is occasionally mentioned on the older monuments. 
The name was taken by the Arabs to cover the 
whole country and history, because it was the 
nearest and best known to them. In 27 R.C. fell 
the fainous expedition of yElius Gallus, the only 
time when Home tried to conquer the Yemen. 
He reached Nejraii and the Jauf, destroyed Nesca 
(Nashq), but failed to roach Marib. V^et Saba's 
greatest glory was past. What Alexander had 
tried to do the PtoleJnys accomj)lished. They 
0 ]^)ened the sea route to lindia; so Saba, deprived 
ot its customs duties, fell slowly into decay. 
Arab story has condensed the wmrk of years—per¬ 
haps of centuries —into one event, the fall of the 
dam of Marib, though tliis was as niuch the result 
as the cause of the disappearance of Saba. 

Hero may te mrntione^l two other names known to the 
clasHies • the tlchanitai and the Kattahani. Katah.an wfis the 
name of a elan which held hi^fh rafik tinder both Miniean and 
Sahiean kind's. They then became independent; a mukarnh 
is mentioned, and one kin^' apparently became overlord of 
Ma'in. Their capital was Thnmna. Eratosthenes knew them 
but in Pliny’s time they had disappeared. Probably they were 
Sal»<'nan by rare. Oah'an was a clan which stood hi;;h in the 
favour of the Mimmn kinjjs. According' to Pliny, they owned 
some of the iiicense-licunnjf ilistriets and in later times held 
the lands of Katahan, ruliiiff as kin^;s in Thumna and Okelus 
(near Shaikh Saad). They used the Minaian dialect on their 
monuments. 

Tbo Aby.ssinians now play a part in the bistory 
of S. Arabia. Glaser believes that they <l\\clt 
originally east of Hadramaut and migiated in 
historic titties to Africa, whence they returned to 
attack the Himyariles. On the authority of uu- 
puhlished texts he says that thme was in 75 B.C. 
an alliance of Saba and Ifahashat (Aby.ssinians) 
against llimyar and Hadramaut. I’liere are difli- 
ciilties in this view ; jierhajis the Habashat are tb 
Abaseni of the classics. The last known king o 
Saba and Kaidan w'a.s alive in A.D. 281. 'rTien 
came foreign domination, for on the Axum momi- 
ments (midille of 4tli cent.) the Abys.sinian claims 
to l>e, according to the Greek text, king of the 
Axumites, Ilonierites, Kaidan, Ethiopians, 8a- 
ba*ans, and Sile (Salliin?), and, in the Geez text, 
king of Axum, Hamer, Kaidan, Saba, and Salhin (?). 
Then in 378 native rulers, of wlioiii nine are known, 
again appear with the title, * king of Saba, Kaidan, 
Hadramaut, and Yemeriat.’ Arabia lias now .sunk 
to be a pawn in the game between Komearid Persia, 
and Koine works through Abys.sinia. Kcligious 
strife lias been added to other causes of unre.‘-t. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem Jews migrated 
to the Yemen and attained considerable influence. 
One inscription has been found referring to ‘the 
Merciful One, God of Israel and Lord of the Jews.’ 
Gbristianity was introduced — according to one 
account, about 350, according to another, about 
500 ; but it was ill received, for it was the faith of 
the national enemies, the Altyssiriians, From this 
time onwards the Byzantine historians are valuable. 
The tale is tangled, but the sequence of events 
seems to be tliat in 523 the Aby.ssinians attacked 
the Yemen and dethroned Dhu Nuwas, the Him- 
yarite king, who took refuge in the mountains. 
In his haired to Christianity he is .said to have 
massacred his Christian subjects in Negran (prob- 
ably the story is highly coloured in the martyr- 
^tiJ in 525 he was defeated a second time 
and slain. Esimjihajus (Siimmfa) was installed as 
r^ent, though in 531 Ahraha, an Abyssinian 
officer, overthrew him ; and, after playing with 
the idea of independence, lie remained faithful to 
his overlord in Africa. An inscription bearing his 


name and the date 543 tells of his turbulent sub¬ 
jects and of a breach of the dam at Marib.^ ’riiis 
inscription is unique because it invokes Kaliman 
the ^lerciful One and His Mc.ssiah and the Holy 
Sjiirit instead of the national god.s. In 575 the 
Persians were called in, and S. Arabia was more 
or less a Persian jtrovince till the coming of Islam. 

4 . Religion.—As most of the monuments are 
v'otive inscri]itions, the name.s of many gods are 
known. They fall into two classes, and each 
people had its own favourites. The Mimeans 
iionouretl Wadd, 'Athtar, Nikiah, and in a lower 
dtigiee Shams. According to Glaser, Katabftn 
worshipped 'Amm, 'Athtar, Anhai, and Shams ; 
Hadramaut served 'Athtar, Sin, Kbal, and Shams ; 
and Saba recognized 'Athtar, Hauba.s, Almaijuli, 
and Shams. Haubas—the drier—is said to be the 
moon as tlie cause of ebb-tide. What Almaqub 
was is doubtful. He was a specially Sabican deit}’. 
Hamdani says be was Venus; ami a summary of 
rbe tboories about him is given in C'/*S^ ii. His 
name occurs alone and in connexion with'Athtar 
and Haubas. He may be a form of one of these 
gods. There is nothing against this, for'Athtar is 
oK(‘n named twice in one invocation. He is akso 
mentioned as Almaquli of Hirran. At present 
judgment must be suspended. Some of these 
deities are clearly celestitil—Sin and Shams; and 
'Athtar, though masculine, is one with Ishtar 
(Venus). Arab authors tell of the star-worship of 
their forefathers. 'Amm is said to be the moon. 
While the.se are the (;liief god.s, there are other 
forms of them : 'Athtar Sharqan, the eastern or 
ri.sing, and 'Athtar Dim Qabd, a title for wlticli 
the meaning ‘setting’ has been suggested, but has 
found no favour. There are also thii teen ditVerenb 
forms of'Athtar in which the god is qualilied by 
some place name like the Kaalim of tlie OT. In 
the same way Shams, which is feminine, appears 
in many forms ; she is Dhat Nashq, Dliat Ba'dan, 
Dhat IJiniai, etc. Nikrab is assumed to be the 
god of bate and war—the counterpart of Wadd, 
the god of friendship—and his name is associated 
with the Arabic kariha.^ One dedication may be 
quoted : 

‘To’Athtar Sharqan and ’Athtar Dhu Qabd and Wadd and 
Nikrab ft*® trO(J.s of .Ma'in anil Yathil and airUic j^fods of their 
lands and tribes and all the gods of sea and land and east and 
west and the kings of Ma'in.’ 

In the other class is Ta’lab, the god of the clan 
Kiyani, whose temple, Tur'at, on Mt. Itwa, was a 
place of pilgrimage. He seems never to Imve 
reached full divine rank, hut to have been the 
patron of his worshijqitTs. Possibly he is a de¬ 
velopment of tree-wot ship, as Hugr may be of a 
stone-cult. In the same way the tribe ot Hamdan 
was specially devoted to Shams and Amir to Dim 
Samawi, who may bo the lord of heaven and who 
was worshipped in Harant. His name does not 
occur in Mintean t(;xts. There are many other 
gods, blit they are only names. In addition to 
Wadd, who is sometimes de.serilted as Shahran, 
Arabic tradition tells of 'Uzza, Yaglmth, and Nasr, 
which also occur on the monuments, the last also 
in the form N-s-w-r. The modern jinn finds its 
prototype in the spirits of wells and watercourses, 
m-naf-k. It is not clear whether we should speak 
of a S. Arabian pantheon. Shams does appear as 
Umm'atbtar, and there is an inscription wiiich 
may mean that Sin is the son of ’Athtar; but, 
apart from these two indications, the gods stand 
alone. 

Proper names are instructive; many contain 
divine names. The general Semitic II is most 
common, tliough 'Athtar, Wadd, and others occur. 

* Another inscription of 440 tells of a breach of the dam and 
its repair (Glaser, Zwei Inschrijten iiber den Dammbruch wm 
Marib, p. 7 f.). 

The change of guttural can be paralleled. 
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Various terms of relationship appear ; Ah. Dad, ! 
and Akh. Those names that contain Wadd,' Amm, 
Khal, might be so explained, hut j^rohahly the 
gods are meant. Then in place of tin; divine name 
an abstract appears — righteousness, protection, 
salvation, or fear. In place of a god or liis quality 
there often stands the name — Sumuh-'ali, ‘the 
name is exalted.’ From such names we learn that 
god or some god is exalted, is lord, or is wise ; that 
he blesses, commands, or saves men who are in 
some sort his kin. In S. Arabian nSa is the common 
noun meaning ‘ god ’; it occurs very seldom in 
proper names. Sh is very common in proper names ; 
it appears once or twice as a proper noun and some¬ 
times as a common noun. The popular favourite, 
Almaquh, never forms part of a proper name. So 
it appears that II went out of fashion as an object 
of worship, though habit remembered him in names. 
In Gn Almodad is a son of ,1 ok tan. 

'Athlar Sharqan was the guardian of temples 
and tombs; to him men pray that sacrilegious 
hands may not be laid on their otterings, though 
they make no gifts to him. In the lists of gods 
who are invoked the names of men (especially 
kings) are often inserted, and there are many 
refereuices to the day of N.]S\ This day can hardly 
be anything but a memorial feast, and these facts 
point to some sort of apotheosis or ancestor-worship. 
The ‘month of fathers’ points to the same con¬ 
clusion. 

The antelope was sacred t«' 'Athtar, and the 
bull’s head was the symbol of the crescent moon. 
It ajipears in all manner of forms, from realistic 
representations of the animal to a conventional 
object where only the horns are r ecognizable. 
Other symbols that may have a religious meaning 
are the sphinx and the date-palm in fruit. This is 
often pictured naturally, but sometimes the stern 
is a truncated cone recalling the pyramid that 
stands between the horns on the bull’s head 
or that—in conventional designs—supports the 
horns. 

Worship took place in temples that had names 
of their own. The god took a title from his temple ; 
Alma([uh is lord of Aw warn. ’I’liat outside Marib 
was an open sj)ace shaped like an ellipse surrounded 
by a wall. Various obelisks formed part of the 
equipment. It is not clear if there was any system 
oi orientation.‘ Perhaps the native rock in the 
middle was the centre of worship. In other places 
there was an avenue of obelisks before the gate. 
Apart from mukarrib and miswad, several words 
denote ‘priest’; the commonest is r-sh-w. It is 
usually determined by the name of a god or temple. 
In one place the chief of a tribe is also its priest, 
and sometimes the eponyni ahso was. There are 
many in.scriptions in whitdi a man devotes himself, 
his children, Iiis servants, and goods to some god ; 
perhaps this happened when he was made prie.st. 
The.se men may be the ‘ peoj)le of 'Athtar,’ the 
‘servants of Wadd,’ who are often mentioned. 
The word sh-w' is usually joined with Wadd ; the 
root means ‘to help.’ In el-Ula occur the title 
I w- and its feminine. Arabic suggests that these 
persons correspond to the N. Semitic q^deshini, 
while the name recalls the Hebrew nS. Nothing 
certain can be said about the functions of the 
priests. Another form of dedication is that in 
which a man dedicates some other person to the 
service of a go<l ; these may be g^dexhim. 

The ideas of sacrifice and altar are expressed by 
the common Semitic root dhaba/ia, ‘ to cut the 
throat.’ Oxen and sheep were offered, sometimes 
in large numbers ; and incen.se played a great part 
in the worship. This is evident from the number 
of altars of incense that have been found and the 

1 Description in Nielsen, Dte altarabische Mondreligion, p. 
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various names in use for them. A special priest 
seems to have been in charge of the incense.^ It 
wa.s common to consecrate figures of men and 
animals in gratitude for favours received or to 
secuie de.sii(;d benefits, ddiese may be the lironze 
figures of animals, four or live inches high, that 
have been di.scovered. Nothing is heard of images 
of the gods. Pilgrimage has already been men¬ 
tioned in connexion with Ta’lah. ’rliere was a 
inonth of pilgrimage, api»arently in the autumn. 
Their ideas on ceremonial purity were similar to 
those of other Siuuitie peoples; but the Mnuvan 
texts dealing with ritual are obseure and still un- 
nublished. Tithes are often mentioned, and per¬ 
haps iirstfruits, though the word usually has a 
more general sense. 

5 . Civilization.—'I'he wealth and luxury of the 
Yemen were ]uovei hial among the Greeks and 
Romans, and tlie-ir t:ih;s had a solid foundation. 
I'he monuments show the stools, chaiis, and 
couches of which they spiuik, and tell of gold 
(gilded ?) statues. The huildings and inscriptions 
that cover the couiitiy t(*ll of its wealth, and show 
that the people were skilled masons. They must 
have been capable engineers to build the dam at 
Marib and the tanks at Aden. As sculptors they 
were not so advanced; for the finest lettering 
accompanies crude carving. The has-reliefs are 
lively and show observation, but the execution is 
rough and clumsy. They succeeded hotter in 
sculpture in the round,but there is always the 
suspicion that such figures may be of foreign origin ; 
indeed, the Feriplus speaks of an import of statuary 
from Egypt. A pair of eyes—that degenerate into 
circles—on a tombstone betrays Egyptian inlluenco. 
Their work in metal was of a much higher level ; 
much of it deserves to be called lifelike. In art 
they inclined to realism in a way that would not 
be tolerated now'. I'hey were probably fine j>otterH, 
to judge by a terra-cotta rhytoii ending in a 
goat’s head (though this may be imported from 
Greece). 

The coins are usually poor imitations of Atheni.in 
models, yet the standard is Babylonian. The 
oldest show the head of the goddess and the owl 
on the amphora. Later comes a male head, prob¬ 
ably of a king, with long curls and a diadem, w hile 
the owl keeps its place on the reverse. Next the 
head has short hair and a wreath with fillets in 
imitation of the Roman emperors, while the 
reverse is unchanged. The expedition of Galliis 
may have had something to do with this change. 
Many coins bear the letter N, possibly a mint 
mark—Nejran ? Various inscriptions and mono¬ 
grams occur. To these remarks there is one 
exception—an Attic tetradrachm with the head of 
Hercules and the lion’s skin and, reverse, a seated 
figure with the lower limbs draped ; the right band 
holds a flower, and the hair hangs in curls, while 
the face is shaven ; the name is yh’3K, and k stands 
in the field. The type which served as model 
came into use about 200 B.c. The head of the god 
is hardly distinguishable from Greek work and 
displays* the skill and imitative power of the 
inetal^vorkers. ‘ Bright Hayyili coins ’ are 
named, but not identified ; also a seld. In late 
Hebrew the seld equalled four denarii. 

The year was solar, and in early times each was 
named after an eponyrn, though this cu.stom 
dropped with the introduction of the Saharan era. 
'rhe names of at least twelve months are known, 
but none agree with those of Arab tradition, so 
some may be duplicates. Their order is unknow n. 
Some are derived from the seasons, while others 
are religious, as the months ‘of pilgrimage’ and 
‘ of fathers.* The year seems to have begun in the 
spring. There are interesting theories about the 
1 Oa. 30. 3 JASB ii. 11846] pi. v. 
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calendar, but they are still too problematical to be 
mentioned here. 

Strabo* says that the Mina'ans practi^^tsl poly 
andry. This is borne out by the monuments if, as 
is probable, the same names in a grouj) reb'r to 
the same persons. El.sewliere three im;n have a 
stm in common. It is quite common to lind father 
and son associated as kin^s of one state ; this 
prohahly meant the reco^,oiition of the son as heir 
appaient. Two brotliers are also found .sharing 
the title. Governors {knhlr) are named, as the 
governor of Minsri,^ and the chiefs of the tribes 
were important people. The j^overnment was 
clearly feudal, and the line between vassala«;e and 
indepemlen(!e was not always sharp. The kinj^s 
of Sania were vassals of Saba. In Abraha’s 
inscription the loyal chiefs receive honorary num- 
tion as kini^s. Women appear, sometimes in 
pairs, as chi(*fs. Most (jf the kin^s have some 
distinctiveei)ithet—‘ plorious,’ ‘ exalted,' ‘ saviour 
—as part of tiieir names. 

Works of irri^cition are often mentioned, but 
the accounts are usually uninlelli; 4 il)hi. l\alms 
and vineyards j)layed a j^reat part in the economic 
life. The word for ‘vineyard,’ while it means 
‘ i^rape ’ in classical Aiabic, nn^ans ‘vineyard’ in 
the Venien dialect. For <]<*(ails as to trade we 
must r(dy on cla.ssical authors. Pliny tells of the 
cultivation of inyrrli and describes tlie collection 
of incense ; it giew in one place only in the Y<*men 
and on the coast of Africa oj)posite. 'riiere w’ere 
only .‘k)nu families who liad the right to gather 
the gum, and they were held in religious awe. 
During the harvest they had to separate themselv(;s 
from Wijmen and funerals, and by these religious 
precautions they improved the crops. 'Phere are 
.several S. Arabian names for these aromatic, gums, 
but some still wait identilication. The incense 
was taken to Sabota (Shahwat in Ifadramaut), 
where the |)riests took a tithe of it for the god. 
Then only could it lx; i)ut on the market.. It had 
to be cairied through the land of the (Jebanita;, 
who took th(;ir toll. It is suggespal that Gab’an 
comes from the root meaning ‘ to collect.’ 

riie ancient inhabitants of 8. Arabia borrowed 
on every hand, yet they were not slavish imitators. 
The name Arabia Felix seems to have been better 
merited than such titles generally are. 

Litkraturk.— Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny {Periplus Maris Kry- 
threft), Procopius {cle Hello Persico), Cosinas Inclicopleustes, 
Malalas, Theophanes, Mas'udi, Tabari, Hamdani, Iklil, 
A. von Kreiner, SudarabiscJie ScKje, LcMpzig, IhdO; O. Weber, 
Arabien vor dem Islam {= Der alte ()ru;nt, in. i.), do. 11)01, 
ForschHtujsreisen irn Sud-Arabien (= Der alte Orient, vni. iv.), 
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SABAOTH (Babylonian).—I. The Babylonian 
sabu.—The word ‘Sabaoth’ has not yet been 
ound in Assyro-Babylonian, though the noun 
brined from its root, sclbu, occurs not infreipiently 
- Hal. 535, revised text. 


in both singular and plural. The lueaning of 
is * man,’ ‘ soldier,’ and iii the plural ‘ army, host, 
agreeing in some respects with the Hebrew cognate. 
The nearest ajiproach to ‘ lord of hosts’ would be 
hH sftbS, hut this has not yet been found. In many 
historical texts sdbii is replaced by its .s\monym 
umitHtnu (plur. uininanCiti, expressed liy the .same 
ideograph, so that it is sometimes uncertain which 
woid is intended). The Sumerian equivalent of 
sCibiL is eritn. 

2 . Sar and its Semitic equivalent.—For the 

meaning ‘hosts,’ the equivalent Nvord seems to be 
ki&&atn. {knsdiu, ‘to he strong,’ ‘numerous’), in 
Sumerian liftr. In many cases, however, some 
such rendering as ‘ host,’ ‘ universe,’ would he pre¬ 
ferable, if, ill transliil iiig, usage allows it. To all 
apjiearaiiee the character ^ar, like that for Utuki, 
the sun-g(xl, was originally the j)icture of a circle. 
This implies that it was intended to exiiress the 
cinde of the earth or the horizon of heaven. Other 
.synonymous signs for = ki.^Halti are comjiosed 
of two wedges derived from a curve jirobably 
oiiginally representing the vault of heaven, and 
ki^, a character .seemingly used on account of its 
inonuncialion. With the determinative prefix for 
‘god,’^a heeame one of the ideographs tor Mero- 
daeh, probably as go<l of the universe. i.s 

also cxpre.ssetl by the double square or enclosure 
//iV/Za, meaning a collection of things. 

3 . Sar in the Babylonian lists of gods.—But 
tin; ii.sage of the inscription gives information of a 
more intmesting nature, tin; most important being 
the iwidcnce of tlie lists of gods and the Semitic 
l(;g(;nd of the creation. Ac.cording to a list in 
Cupriform. I'rjrfs from JDtbi/loninji 'I'ablel.t, xxiv. I, 
the (;arliest (Unties wairc tlie tw’o Ana, male and 
female jier.sonilications of the Innivens. These 
occur afl(;rw’ar(ls as An-ki, ‘ heaven and earth,’ 
and after this as Uras and Nin-uras, the tw'o Ana 

Ann and Anatu) as deities of fruitfulness. Sixth 
in the list is An-sar-gal, ‘Ami.’ the heavens, as 
tin; great host,’ whilst tlie.seventh is An-ki-sar-gal, 
Ann and Anatu as (U;ities of the ‘ gnnit host ’ of 
earth. The eighth and nintli lines liave the name.s 
Ansar and Kisar, which givt; another comliinat ion 
of the root §nr with a develojiment of the idea, as 
these words apparent ly mean ‘ host of In'avori ’ and 
‘ host of earth ’—divine personiticatioris wdio appear 
in the Semitic creation-storj' as having been pro¬ 
duced after Lahmu and Lahamii;* hut in this 
legend Ann, the god of the In'.avens, is repres»;nted 
as Ansar’s son. Later, in the same text, Ansar 
sends forth in turn Ami, fia, and Merodach, to 
light Tiamat (Tiawath), the dragon of chaos. The 
next divine couple, in the list of gods, w hose names 
contain theSuim;rian equivalent of Sabaoth consists 
i En-sar and Nin-sar, the ‘ lord of the ho.st’ and 
the ‘ lady of the host.’ This makes a total of six 
L-oujiles, the seventh being represented by the 
Sumero-Akkadian Duri and Dari, jierhaps ‘Age' 
and ‘Eternity,’ (he two non-concrete forms or 
counterparts of Sar, in which eountle.ss number is 
cliangeil into illimitable time. Concerning the 
Babylonians w'e cannot s])eak wbth certaintv, but 
the Sumerians at least seem to have realized, at a 
very early date, how multitudinous were the 
creatures j>rodu(;(‘d and nourished by the earth, 
and they had evid(;ntly akso formed the theory 
that the gods dwelling in tlie heavens (and this 
kvoiild include their divine servants and the angels) 
were at least ecjually so. As a confirmation of 
his, the British Museum tablet K .2100 gives 
rev. 3, 4) as a synonym of Dingir-galgalane^ ‘ the 
^reat gods,’ the reduplicate word Sar^ara, ‘ the 
.^ery numerous,’ or (as the prefix for divinity 
hows that we should translate) ‘ the divine 
lost.’ 


1 See ERE iv. 129*. 
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4 . Anu and his divine partners.—Naturally it 
was the really ‘ great ’ gods who exercised rule in 
heaven, where all divine beings obeyed them. In 
agreement with this, the account the attack of 
the evil spirits upon the moon (this w'as supposed 
to be^the cause of our satellite’s eclipses) speaks of 
Sin, Sjimas, and Istar having been set to rule the 
vault {.hrmuq) of heaven, and ‘ with Anu they 
shared the dominion of the host of heaven’ (Sum. 
kiS ana, Sern. kiS.^nt &am^, ki§ here replacing the 
seemingly more correct &ar). Here, again, Anu 
appears as the god of the heav(.*n-host; but it is to 
be noted that, when Merodach became king of the 
gods, power over the host was conferred on him, 
and, as stated in a w'ell-known hymn to that deity,* 
‘the Igigi of the host of heaven and et'irth ’ 

Sa kiS&at Sam.^ u Srsiti^^) are said to wait upon his 
command. It was for ‘ the host of heaven and 
earth ’ that the new moon shone {azharu- (tnnuu inn 
Sami n Srsiti ihbayii, ‘ this crescent among t he host, 
of heaven and earth was created ’ ; in Sum. ‘ this 
crescent of the heaven-host [and] the earth-host,’ 
an-Sar-ki-Sar). A de ity named Ki^sat appt'ars in 
WAI ii. 60, line 3‘2, as patron of a city whi( h is 
doubtful, but which is possibly the Kalihi of line 
30. If this means ‘ tin* city of the host,’ it may be 
suiiposed that the ‘ host of iieaven ’ was worshipped 
thm*e. 

5, The A§sur as the leader of the Assyrian 
host. — It IS to be noted that, in his abstract of 
Habylonian cosmology, although 1 lamasciusgives 
the feminine principle precedin;^ fta an<l Dauke as 
Kissare, the masculine companion of the same is 
not, as w’ould he expected from the He by Ionian, 
Ansaros, but Assdros (Ado-wpoj). Now, as the 
name of Hie god Assur is most commonly written 
with the characters An-sar, there is \)ut little 
doubt that the Assyrian name had inlluenced the 
pronunciation, and changiul it, even in Habylonia. 
Whatever may have been the original root of 
Assur, therefore, the Assyrians had applied the 
name of the go(l to the compound grouj) An-sar, 
and the Babylonijin god of the host (of heaven ami 
earth) became the god of the Jinnies of Assyria. 
He is repn'sciited, in the sculptures of Assur-nasir- 
fipli (c. 880 H.C.), as a divine ligure within the 
winged disk, flying in the air above the army, 
and drawing the bow against the foe.^ We luive 
here, apparently, an Assyrian parallel to the 


Hebreiv ‘ Lord of Hosts, God of the armies of 
Israek’ 

6. Sar-kissatu in the titles of the kings.— \s a 

title of the kings of Assyria, Sar kisSati, * king of 
the host ’ (of people or of luitions), is fairly common. 
Adad-nirari l. (c. 1330 n.C.) bore it, and it seems lo 
have been also ado})ted, more or less regulaily, by 
his successors. In llahyloiiia Mau-istu-su (c. 2700 
H.C.) calls himself liajal kiS, wdiich, in its common 
accejitation, w'ould he eipiivalciit io sar kiSSati ; hut 
kiS may stand for the city of Kis, over which he 
ruled (though it is ditlicult to understand, in such 
a carefully-engraved text, how the determinative 
sutlix could hav(5 been omittc.l). I’erhaps the 
modesty of ccrtjiiu Ihihylouiaii kings did not iicrmit 
of their using the Sitr ivhich Jiccomjinnics divine 
names. Among the Ijitcr Ihibylonian rulers who 
used the title ‘king of the host’ (of men) were 
Nclnichmlrezzai the Gui.at and (A nis. It is mainly 
tlie (hnnian Assyriologists w ho have discussed tin* 
UHiJuiing of tlie [)hrase Sar ktsSa/i. H. Wimklm- 
thought that it indicatc«l ‘ king of a lixe»l dctiniie 
st.ate,’ and was no mere title. C. V. 'rieh* was of 
o[)inion that if imfi'jitcd ‘something like world- 
lurdship.’ Leopold Messerschmidt suggested that 
sar kt.iSft/i ;uh[ ‘ t'iiig of the four regions’ signify 
the pos-session of two territories, and were not 
meie title's. L. Ilommel holds similar views to 
tin; above. G. K. Lehmann-Hjiupt rcndeis Sar 
kiSSati (sc. 7nSi) an ‘ king of the totality of nations.’ 
11. V. Hilpreelit is of opinion that the title was 
lirst usetl by the kings of Kis, and was due to word¬ 
play (see above). 

To all appearance the Assyro-Babylonian idea of 
the host of heaven w as that it consisted of all t he 
divinities whom they regarded as dwelling in and 
beneath the sky ; .and the stars and heavenly 
bodies in general, ideiitilied, as they w’ere, with 
the gods, w'ere included therein. The host of t he 
earth apparently included, in its widest sense, 
everything in the world which the god had crcjited. 
In its narrowest sense, however, the l.atti r stood 
either for all mankind or for the nations under the 
Babylonian or Assyrian kings, wherever they bad 
made their rule etl’ective. 

LnKiiATCRK.— W. Muss-Arnolt, A Coru'ise Diet, of th*’ Assyr 
ian Ijamjuatr', I’.frlin, etc., ]!H)1 Of), p f. ; also, for inelliodB 
of writing ti»o ' sprossions, etc., J. N. Strassmaior, Alp/mhrf 
tscheft I’erzeiehmtis der assi/ri^cheyi und akkatlischen U’ortcr, 
etc., Leipzig, 18S6, p. 666 f. T. G. PlNCllKS. 
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Primitive (Hutton Web.ster), p. 885. 

Babylonian ('!’. G. Pinches), p. 889. 

Biblical. See h'ESTiVALS and Pa.sts (Hebrew). 

SABBATH (Primitive). — i. Introductory.— 
The term ‘ s.abbath,’in ordinary usage, is applied 
to a ])eri()dic. rest-day, dedicated to a god and 
devoted to the exercises of religion. As such the 
term refers particiil.irly to the Jewish Shabbdth, 
and its successor the (jiri'-tian Dies Dominica, or 
the J.ord’s Day. The Muhammadan al jujiia/i, 
‘the meeting’ (for wairshi])), whieli occurs on 
Friday, is deriv(;d from Cliri.stian and Jewdsh 
practice, but on this day labour is suspended only 
while services are being conducted at the mo.sque. 
In Buddhist hands the Uposatha, wliicli usually 
falls on the day of the new moon, on the day of 
the full moon, and on Hie two days wliicb are 
eighth from new' and full moon, is marked by 
fasting and the eess.ition of secular activities. 
The Uposatha in its origin among Hie Aryans of 
ancient India could have ow'ed nothing to Jewish 

1 WAl iv. 29, 47-.61. ERE iv. 129*. 

* A. H. Laya’rd, Nineveh and its Remains, London, 1849, iL 
448, Monuments of Nineveh, Ist ser., do. 1849, pi. 13, etc. 


Christian.— See SUNDAY. 

Jewish (1. Abrahams), p. 891. 

Muhammadan (G. M aiujoi.ioutii), p. 893. 

or Christian irinuence, and in itsdillusioii through¬ 
out S.E. Asia it appears to have been umifh'cted by 
the iiillueiic.e of Islam. 'I’lie question mitumlly 
ari.se.s how far these sabbaths of civilized |i(‘o)ih s 
Hnd a jiarallel in savage and barbarian society at 
the present time. 

J’he observance of rest-days forms a fairly 
common custom in the lower culture, if except ioii 
be made of the Australian, Melanesijui, and 
American areas. But the rest-day among so 
called primitive peojdes is as a rule not fici lodu* in 
character, nor is it necessarily coriscciatcd to a 
deity and employed for religious services, i ni t her 
more, it is usually markeu by v.arious reguhitioiis 
which can only be de.scribed as suiierstitions. All 
public gatherings may be discontinued, the house 
or the village closed against strangers, lights 
extinguished, .songs, dance.s, and load noises tor- 
bidden, and abstinence from food and sexual inter 
course required. The day of rest then presents 
itself as a day of complete quiescence. 
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All these negative regulations find tlicir clearest pose {ipj)eais to woi^i^rjcriods 

expression in the tabusNvhicli have been studied, protective In fof 
first among the natives of Polynesia, then in some abstinenc q i t critmal events as a 

«l,„ ,.r£ of l,.. a.,a My ~ ; 

to, if,'jMiiv .1.1. .ho 

of gliosfs and demons ; and in connexion with such 
impoitant undertakings a.s the comnienceinent of a 
war, sced-plantingaml harvest, and the celebration 
of a solemn religions ceremony. The procedure in 
each case is mucl) the same : the community sub- 
iects itself to a number of negative regulations, 


these ideas and apjilying them to different classes common or strict, 
of phenomena, prodiK^es the cognate notions of I vailed, the mmi were required only 
pollution and sanctity. The corpse is unclean ; j their usii.'il d!itic.s and Jo attend 
the shedder of human blood is likewise unclean ‘ ^ .. 


for its existence steadily accumulates with the 
progress of anthropological research.^ A tabu 
may bo defined as a negative regulation or jiro- 
hibition which is supported by .supernatural .sanc¬ 
tions. The penalty meteii out to the tabu-breaker 
is generally death or some physical ailment 
supposed to be inflicted by the oflended spirits. 

In time the punishment for the violation of a tabu je^c. y j nil 

may come to be regarded as an important duty of imposing idleness, lasting, ant c p 

the tribal god, whose chief concern IS tlie mainten- its members. ^ i u 

ance of the emstomary moral rules. These sahhatlis at entical epochs forme ly con 

Things or persons are tabued, j)rimarily because stitufed a noteworthy feature of I oI> ne.s e, 

they are con.sidered mysterious, abnormal, danger- e.specially in old Hawaii, ^^here the ins i u o o 
oils—because they are felt to he potent for iveal or tabu perhaps rcaclied its acme of deve ojuiien 
woe in the life of man. Early ps\^choh)gy, refining Their observance varied according as they were 
■ • - • - • When a conimon season pre- 

y to aV)stain from 
tl at the tenijile, 
wliere prayers were ofl'ered every morning and 
eviuiing. ‘^J>iiring a period strictly tabued the 
regulations had a sterner character, and in con- 
.se(jiience a general gloom and silence pervaded the 
whole district or island. Every lire and light was 
extinguished ; canoes ivere not laiincheil ; no 
person bathed ; and no one wa.s to be seen out of 
doors, except those whose j>resenee was re(|Uired 
at the temple.^ From another account we learn 
that any one found in a canoe on a tabu day 
incurred the death penalty, and that a like fate 
was reserved for the man who imliilged in carnal 
pleasures or only made a noise at. such a f iine.^ 
Communal tabus of the strict tyi)e that has been 
descrihe<l were oh.served by the Hawaiian Islanders 
on a variety of occasions, particularly when a chitd 
tcnijde was consecrated and wlum the New Year’s 
festival was celebrated. The Hawaiian religious 
system al.so included a reniarkahle apjuoxiiuation 
to the institution of a weekly salibath. In every 
lunar month there were four tabu ])eiiotls, dedicated 
severally to the four great gods of the native 
pantheon. The lirst was that of Ku, from the 
third to the sixth night; the second, that of Hua, 
at full moon, including tlie fourteenth and (ilteenth 
nights; the third, that of Kaloa, on the twenty- 
fourth and twcnty-litth nights; and the fourth, 
that of Kane, on the twenty-seventh and twenty- 
eighth nights. During t hese tabu period.s a devout 
king generally remained in the temple, busy with 
prayer and .sacrifice; w omen were forbidden to 
enter canoes, and sexual intercourse wa-s pro¬ 
hibited.^ 

Seasons of communal abstinence and (juie.scence 
were enforced in the Society and Marquesas 
hslands in connexion w-itli the bonito fishing, and 
in New Zealand at the time of planting of the 
kumara, or sweet potato.^ In the Tonga I.sland.s, 
when the .sacritice of tirstfruits occurred, all w'ork 
w'as forbidden, and even any one’s appearance out 
of doors, unless for the purpo.se of tlio ceremony, 
was interdicted.® The natives of Samoa, wdio 
possessed a remarkably complex pantlieon of 


but the priest and king, who belong to a su/>enor 
order of beings, are .sacro.sanct or holy. These 
characteristics are easily regarded as infections, as 
capable of transmission, not only by physical 
contact, but also by sight and mere firoximity. 

Hence jirudence dictates a variety of precautions ; 
the ilangerous person or tfiing is removed to a 
.safe distance, or is carefully isolated, or is subjected 
to a variety of insulating regulations. The entire 
community is interested in such proceedings, and 
on certain occasions may itself he placed under a 
rigid quarantine. When this ha[)[)ens, a period of 
alistinencai, merging into quie.scence, will he con¬ 
sidered the surest means of avoiding spiritual 
dangers wdiiidi threaten each and every member of 
the d)ody politic. Moreover, when the imjiending 
danger is specifically attributed to the action of 
spirits or of gods, the ob.servancie of the rest-day 
readily develojis into a method of propitiating, and 
even of lionouring, the .supernatural powers. The 
tw'o coiicejitioiis of alistinence and projiitiation are 
not, indeed, always sliarfily distinguishable in 
concrete ca.ses, and with advancing culture they 
tend to become more and more clo.sely conjoined. 

It is not iniprohal)le that some of the communal 
regulation.s observed in connexion with jirimitive 
sabbaths have been modelled on the tabus ohserveil 
by single persons and hoiisidiold groups at such 
critical .seasons as birth, puberty, marriage, and 
death. Comparative studies have indicated how 
numerous are the prohibitions w-hicdi attach to these 
occasions, and it is reasonable to suppose that, 
with the deepening sense of social solidarity, 
observances once confined to the individual only, or 
to his immediate connexions, w^ould often ])ass 
over into rites performed by the community at 
large. However this may he, primitive sabbaths 
certainly pre.sent themselves a.s public ordinances 
which bear an obvious resemblance to the entire 
system of private tabus. 

2 . Sabbaths at critical epochs.—A survey of 

many rude societies shows that any time of special ^ . _ __ ___ 

significance, inaugurating a new era or marking I divinities with animaf and" vcL^table^attri^^ 
the transition from one state to another, any time * 


of storm and stress, any epoch when untoward 
events have occurred or are expected to occur, may 
be invested with tabus designed to meet the 
emergency in the communal life and to ward ofl 
the threatened danger or disa.ster. Throughout 
I’olynesia, in Indonesia, and in certain parts of 
S.E Asia there exists, or until recently existed, an 
extensive body of communal rest-days, w'hose pur- 
1 See art. Tabu. 


1 W. Ellis, Aarr. of a Tour through Hawaii^ or Owhyhee. 
rA>n(lon, I8'i6, p. 366ff. 

2 H. T. Cheever, The Island World of Du Pacific, Glosirow. 

IS.'il, p. 63. * ’ 

3 w. D. Alexander, A Brief Hist, of the Hawaiian People, 

New York, 1809, p. 60fl.; David Malo, Hawaiian AntinuituV. 
Honolulu, 1903, p. f)6. * 

A. Moerenhout, Voyaaea avx ties du grand o. fan, Paris, 
ip7, i. 516ff. ; J. Cowan, The Maoris of New Zealand, Christ¬ 
church, N.Z.. 1910, p. llCff. 

ft W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, 
Boston, 1820, p. 381 ff. 
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were obliged to suspend work on certain occaHions 
devoteil to their worship.i During December, 
when the f^od Katu-mai-Mbulu was supposed to 
visit tlie biji Islands, a sabl>ati<;al period ensued. 

‘Throughout that moon it is taint to heat the drum, to sound 
the conoh-sljell, to danoe, to plant, to light, or to sing at sea. 

. . . At the end of tlie monlti the priest sounds the consecrated 
shell : tile people raise a great shout, (larr^ing the good news 
a ' t-o village, and pleasure and toil are again free to 

'Hie scanty records of al)original Polynesian 
society also contain some nassing references to 
the observance of conimunal sabbaths on <rertain 
occasions when the social consciousness bad been 
deeply moved by iintowanl and disastrous events. 

In the island of Futuna ‘they go so far as to tapu the day— 
e.g., to interdict all work in order to please the gods, or to 
avert the hurricanes. 

In Hawaii a tal)ucd period was declaims! during 
the sickness of a chief.^ In Samoa tlie death of a 
chief of high rank was followed by the suspension 
of all work in the std tleincnt for a period of from 
ten to thirty days, until the funcial c(‘remonies 
were performed.® On the island of Yap, one of 
the Canjlines, two aged wizards, befoie whom all 
important questions come for <lecision. have the 
power of laying tahus on an entire village. The 
jieriods of .seitlusion have been known to hist for 
six montlis. The crili<‘al ej>oclis, when such inter¬ 
dicts are imposed, occur at a time of drought, 
famine, or sickne.ss, afti^r the death of a chief or 
famous man, and before a lisliing ex[)editiun. 

‘ Ill short, any great public event is thus celebr.ated, and, in 
fact, there is always a talm in full swing Homewhere or other, 
to the great ilisgu.st of the traders, who oidy see in these 
enforced holidays an excuse for idling, dru ikenness, and 
debauchery,' 

Seasons of communal abstinence are not found 
in Australia, and only faint indications of them 
exist witliin the Mtdanesian area. In New Guinea 
a tew instances have been noted, dl within the 
British possessions there. On tlie other iiand, the 
Indonesian tribes of Ihirneo, including tlie Kayans, 
till* Sea Dayaks, and the Land Dayaks, kiicpmaiiy 
sabbaths in connexion with agricultural operations 
aiul other critical occasions, 'riie Bornean reguia- 
tiuiis liisclose a fairly consistent ellort to adjust 
the lengtli of the communal tabu to the im|K)rt- 
ance of the event which it commemorates. Thus, 
house-building inqioscs a shorter season of ahsti- 
nencre thnri does planting or sowing ; a .single death 
in the village may lequire the ce.ssation of activity 
by the inhabitants for only one day ; hut an 
epidemic sickness may necessitate a three days’ 
rest, as among the Sea Dayaks, or even an eight 
days’ rest, as among the Band Dayaks. The 
restrictions themselves appear to l>e substantially 
the same in all instances. 

The inhabitants ‘remain in their houses, in order to eat, 
drink, and sleep , but their eating must be moderate and often 
consists of nothing but rice ami salt. - . . People under inter¬ 
dict may not bathe, touch Are, or employ themselves about 
their ordinary occupations.’7 

To these prohibitions sliould be added that of 
sexual intercourse, a tabu siiecilically mentioned 
for one Bornean tribe,® and probably ^ouiid among 
othiirs. 

Communal sabbaths afipear to he unknown to 
the nomadic hunting tribes which occupy the 
interior parts of Borneo and probably represent an 
aboriginal population. The custom under con- 

1 O. Turner, Samoa, London, 18S4, pp. 29f., 60. 

* B. Tiiomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, p. 114. 

8 S. P. Smith, in Journal of the Polynesian Society, i. [1892J 

w. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, new ed., London, 1869, iv. 
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8 W. T. Pritchard, Polynesian Reminiscences, London, 1806, 

W. Christian, The Caroline Islands, London, 1899, p. 290. 

7 Spenser St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far hast, 
London, 1862, i. 175flf. 

8 R. S. Douglas, in Sarawak Museum Journal, i. [1911] 146 ff. 


sideration must therefore be an Indonesian im¬ 
portation into Borneo — a conclusion wliich is 
strengthened by the fact that similar observances 
mevail among the Indonesian inhahitaiils ot the 
Nicohars, Bali, Nias, the Mentawi Islands, 
Formosa, and the Fhilip})ine Arehi])< lago. A 
tyjiical instance is ati’orded by the inlmlMtants of 
the Pagi Islands, which form the soutluun exten¬ 
sion of the Mentawi group. Tliese people worslnp 
the evil spirits vvliieh manifest, tlicur power in 
thunder and lightniniq eartliquakes, tornadoes, 
and Hoods. M lien runted by some real or 
iuu'.giiiary ilanger. the , sliiit theiiiselves up in 
tin ir villag(‘s and • 'v 'l.le rll strangeis. During 
this period of sej),iiHn>i' fro.ii the world tliey may 
neitiier give no! um c ve .inythiiig, they must 
ndniin fiotu eaiing < t? ,u aiticles of food, and 
tliey may not enj.;ai’- Vt ide.^ \nother authority 
loiuts out that, wh h' ' lises m the communal 
ife of the natives . bus kept as periods of 

rosliietion, yet oi .oriiu -ases tlie rest-days have 
become joyou-- fesi i% als au<l holidays.^ 

/X.ssuming, ’.v'l-, o. dern ethnographers, that the 
Indonesian peoples represent an admixture in 
\ a* ions pro[»oi'tj(of primitive Indian and S. 
Mongolian slocks, we need not he surprised to 
discover that iii certain parts of S.E. Asia, and 
notably among the 'riheto-Burman tribes of As.sain 
and Burma, conimunal sabbaths form a character¬ 
istic feature of the native culture. The woiil 
(/eunn, which the Nilgas (»f Manipur apply to an;\- 
thing tabued or forhiilden, also signifies the village 
rest-days iinjiosed in connexion with the rice 
cultivation, after the occui rence of unusual pheno¬ 
mena, such as earthquakes, eclijises of the sun or 
muon, and the apjiearance of comets, the dest rm;- 
tion of a settlement by tire, anil the outbreak of 
an epidemic sickness.® Indeed, as an early writer 
remarks, 

there is ‘ no end to the reasons on which a kennie must or 
may be declared, and as it consists of a general holiday when 
no work is done, this . . . Sahhath ajipears to he rather a 
popular institution.’4 

The gennn custom seems to have attained its most 
complicated and groti'sqiie dcvolojmient among the 
Nagas, hut it is found among other peoples of 
As.sam and may be traced in various parts of 
Burma. 

The close resemblances which exist between 
these sabbatical observances in S.E. Asia, Indo¬ 
nesia, and I’olynesia lend probability to the hypo¬ 
thesis that \ve are here in tlie presence oi an 
institution which has been gradually ditiused from 
its Asiatic home over the Indian Archipelago and 
thence into the islands of tlie I’acilic. But it will 
not do to infer that the conceptions which in this 
part of the world have generated the tabued day 
are tlim'efore local and conlined. On the contrary, 
they underlie a wide range of social phenomena. 

There are few superstitions with a wider pre¬ 
valence among the lower races than that which 
requires the suspension of ordinary occupations 
after a death. The prohibition of work at this 
time usually forms only one of a number of 
regulations, which also impose partial or coni]»lete 
abstinence from food and place a ban on loud talk¬ 
ing, singing, and the wearing of ormimcnts and 
gay clothing. The explanation of the tabus iuust 
he sought partly in animistic conccjitiims: the 
survivors ought to avoid all con.spicuous activity, 
if they would not attract the unwelcome attentions 
of the ghost. But a more coiimion belief is that in 
the pollution of death—a belief which leads to 

1 P. A. M. Hinlopen and P. Severin, in 7'/ voor 

Indische Taal~, Land-, en Volkeuknnde, lii. ..V29 f. 

8 A. MaoHS, In ZE xxxvii. fl9().''jJ 16f>ff. 

8 T. C. Hodson, ‘The Genna amongst the Tribes of Assam,' 
JAi xxxvi. [1906] 92-103, The Naija Tribes of Manipur, 
London, 1911, pp. 164-186. 

4 J. Butler, in JASBe, new ser., xlv. [1875] i. 316. 
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many retaliations as to the proper treatnieiit t)f a 
corpse, of uii(lertak('rs, of tlu? dead man h hiiiii \ 
and frieiuls, and of inourm*rs t^Mierally. 1 no 
polluting power of <leatli extends to everythint| in 
its presene('; lienee tlie obvious conclusion that 
littlo or notiiint should be done by the survivors, 
at any rate till att<’r the fune.ral. these tabus are 
often conlined to the family or to the relatives of 
the dead. Where, however, the sense of social 
solidarity is strong, the notion of abstinence at so 
critical a season may be extended to the entile 
community. . 

An iiKjuiry into the geographical dilhision ot 
this superstition shows it to he not unknown in 
t’olynesia, Mieromisia, New Guinea, Borneo, and 
some other parts of the Oceanic area. It is dis¬ 
coverable in Assam, Burma, various parts of Imlia, 
and Tibet. Africa from north to south otters many 
instances of communal tabus following a death and 
imposing abstinence fiom woi k. In th(‘ New 
World the Eskimo trihe.s from (ireenland to 
Bering Strait possess tlio custom in a markei 
degree. It is also found among some of the 
Asiatic Eskimo, thus strengthening the argunient 
for the (ransmissiori of cultunil elements I 
tween N. W. .Ameiica and N. E. Asia. Since these 
tabued days are observed in many cases by un¬ 
related /x'o/ile.s, wJjo, as far as our knowledge 
rtsaclies, ha^o never been in cailtural contact, it 
may he coucluded that the boliels underl> ing the 
siijierstition have not been narrowly limited, but 
belong to the general stock of primitive ideas. 

3 . Sabbatarian aspects of religious festivals.— 
The fact that most religious festivals are observed 
as holidays, wlien men give up seiailar occupations 
and dc\’<)(c themselves to joyful woishifiaud relaxa¬ 
tion of all kinds, slioiild not lead to the assunijition 
that the rmnission of labour at such times has 
generally been dictated by ]»ractical and non- 
superstitious considerations. It has already been 
jiointed out that, in some fairly rude communities, 
ahstimmee from work forms a part of the regular 
pr()Ce»lure for facing a crisis and the spiritual 
dangers supposed to characterize such an occasion. 
The rest is a measure of protection and pro[)itiation, 
quite as much as the fasts, the sacrifices, and the 
prayers by which it may he attended. Where 
ideas of this nature prevail, all labour is tabued. 

As we pass from savagery to barbarism and from 
animism to polytlieism, the notion of tabu, at first 
vague and incleterminate, tends to difVerentiate 
into the twin concepts of impurity and holines.s. 

To the primitive mind the sanctity which attaches 
to the |)riest or king, to such objects of special 
reverence as bull-roarers, idols, and altars, and 
also to certain })bices and shrines is sufficiently 
material to be transmi.ssihle and to be capable of 
infecting with it.s mysterious qualities whatever is 
done at a particular time. The notion of the trans- 
missihility of holiness may seem of itself to furnish 
a snffi(;ient reason for abstaining from ordinary 
occupations on a .sacred day. In practice, how- 
ever, this idea ajipears to mingle quite inextricably 
with the oi)posite though related conception that 
what is holy can be contaminated by contact witli 
the secular and the profane. E\irthermore, when 
holy days come to he definitely consecrated to 
deities, who at such times are believed to be 
present among their worshippers, it is easy to see 
how the belief arises that a god is plea.sed and 
flattered by the enforced idleness of his devotee.s. 
Abstinence from work then takes its place among 
other lites a.s a recognized way of expre.ssing a 
proj>er reverence for the divinity; while, conversely, 
to labour on his holy day implies a disrespectful 
attitude towards liim. 

The consecration of a particular day to a divinity 
IS a common feature of polytheistic cults. Had we 
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definite information concerning the origin and 
development of the great deities of the higher 
religious, it would jiiobably appear that in must 
inst 7 ince.s their connexion with particular days is a 
secondary rather than a primary formation. In 
other rds, a period dedicated to a god, and 
oiisorved by bis worshippers with abstinence from 
labour, may once have oeen a season of tabu for 
other and quite iliflerent reasons. Some pertinent 
instances of tabued days which developed into holy 
tlays may be noted. Tbu.s, in the comr 
well-developed religions system of the Hawaiians, 
the New Year’s fest ival was consecrated to the go<l 
Lono; but the same festival in Fiji was not associ¬ 
ated with any particular divinity. The four tabued 
|)eriods in tlie Hawaiian lunar month, which were 
dedicated to the great gods of the native pantheon, 
must he considered to have liad no original con¬ 
nexion with any divinity, for among the Dayak 
tribes of Borneo there are numerous tabus attach¬ 
ing to the jihases of the moon and imjiosing com¬ 
munal ahstinenc(‘. 'rhe Bontoc Igorot, a non- 
Christian folk of N. Luzon, observe a sabbath 
which oc<nirs, on an aveiage, about <*vory ten days 
during the year. It is iJislicated to laimawig, the 
only go<l tU oiighout the Bontoc cult nre aie.a. Ex¬ 
amination of the evidence indicates that tliis 
sabbath in its earlier form was not a peiiodic hut 
an occasional observance, called forth only by 
parti<*ular (Mmugeucies in the communal life. 'I'lie 
[ircsent form of the institution exhibits a tendency, 
doubtless directed by the Igojot priesthood, to 
cahaidarizc seasons 0 / tabu at definite .'ind regular 
intervals. Its dcdi(‘ation to Lumawig is probably 
niy a natural outcome of the pre eminence a.s- 
signeil to thatsiipremegod, who stands out in such 
hold relief against the crowd of ancestial .spirits, 
good and had, investing tlie Igorot world.^ Some 
of the Dravidian peoples of India hold h'stivals in 
honour of their local deities, when lahoui is usually 
suspended. Motlier fikirth, an object of mucFi 
devotion in Bengal, is worshipped at the end of 
the hot sc<a.son. The goddess generally manifests 
herself as the benignant source of all things, hut 
sometimes she brings disease and hemx? rcquiic's a 
propitiatory festival. At this time ;ill plougliing, 
sowing, and otluir work cease, and Bengali widows 
refrain from eating cooked rice.^ A similar sabbath 
in honour of Mother Earth is very sti ictly (deserved 
by the natives of the Malabar coast.^ T.ii iiing to 
W. Africa, Ave find on the Slave Coast an annual 
All Souls’ festival kept as a period of abstinence. 
'The festival is held in honour of Egnngun, a god 
wiio is sujqiosed to have arisen from the dead, and 
after whom a powerful secret society lias been 
named. A .similar ceremony, imposing a cessation 
of work for eight days, is observed by the Gold 
Coa.st tribes, who, however, have not dedicated it 
to a god. Those instances, which do not exhaust 
the evidence, illustrate the passage of the tabued 
day into the god’s sacred day. 

4 . Sabbatarian aspects of market-days.—Rest- 
days, more or less regular in occurrence and follow¬ 
ing at short intervals after period.s of continuous 
labour, are frequently observed by primitive agri- 
culturi.sts. Sabbaths of this sort appear to he 
unknoAvn among migratory hunting and fishing 
peoples or among nomadic pastoral tribes. A 
wandering hunter requires no regular day of rest, 
since his life passes in alternations of continuous 
labour, while following the chase, and of almost 
uninterrupted idleness after a successful liunt. 

For the herdsman there can be no relaxation of 
the diurnal duties, for the cattle must be driven to 
1 A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc /^orot (Ethnolog’lcal Survey Publica¬ 
tions), Manila, 1!>U5, i. 20.') ff. 

3 W'. Crooke, Natives of N. India, London, 1907, p. 232. 

SC. K. Menon, in Madras Government Museum Bulletin, v, 
[1900] 104 f. 
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pasture every nioriiin;,'; they must be watche .1 and 
wateied ; and at nij^ht tliey must be milked. 
A^rain, tlie sliepherd, compared \vitl> tlie farmer, 
scarc ely needs a re^nilar rest-day ; his oecnpatiori 
requires so little contiinioiis exertion tliat he can 

E ursue it all the year round without any injury to 
is health. A farmer, however, is benelited by a 
period of rest occurrinj^ more or less rej^ularly ; 
and, thoutjh agricultural pursuits are d(‘p(*ndcnt 
unon the seasons and the weather, he is usuMlly 
able to postpone his work for a brief period with¬ 
out serious loss. It might be arg\ied, therefoie, 
tluit the change from pastoral to agricultural lite 
would itself be sullicient to call into existence the 
institution of periodic; r<;st-days. It seems true, 
however, that tlie connexion of the test-days with 
the farmer’s pursuits is due to the ol>vious fact that 
a regular salibath iinjilies a settled life, a fairly 
well-developed form of social organization, and 
something ajiproaching a calendar system. 

'J'he grctater number of oeriodic rest-days ob- 
st‘rved by agricultural peo))les in t he low <*r stages 
of (tulture are associated with the institution td the 
market (q.v.). Daj's on which markets legulaily 
take j>lace are not infrecjuently chaiactei i'ed by 
Sabbatarian regulat ions. Such mai ket-d.i\s have 
a \vide ditl'usion. Markets every llfth ilay an* 
found in various ])arts of New^ b iinea, in (’eiebcis, 
Sumatra, arnl Java, and amon^ the natives of 
Tongking, Siam, and JJurma. Tlirougliout the 
central parts of Afiica, fiom the IJritish and 
German possessions in the east to those of tin; 
Fortuguese and h'rench in the west, there are 
numerous market-places wdiere neighbouring com¬ 
munities nie(‘t li'gularly to exchange their produc¬ 
tions. Usually every fourth day is a market-day 
and is observed by t lie ccK>ation of ordinary occupa¬ 
tions. A similar custom exists among tbe peoples 
on both banks ot tlie lower Congo, 'i he markid is 
a well-developed institution among the semi- 
civilized negroes about the Gulf of (Juinea. Here 
we tind market-weeks varying from three to ten 
<lays in length. One week-day is usually reserved 
for the market and is often regarded as the appro¬ 
priate time for abstaining Irom tuilsonn* labour. 
Similar market-days, kejiL as ge.ruTal bolida 3 ^s, 
w’ere known in ancient Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, and Fern. 

A market-<iay is necessarily more or less of a 
rest-day. Those w ho attend a maiket must aban¬ 
don for the lime being their usual occupations. It 
is also a holid.ay, atiording opjioi tuiiities for social 
intercourse, sports, and amusements of all sorts. 
Snell seems to be the character of most of the 
market-days found in S.E. Asia and the ailjacent 
islnmls, as well as in some parts of Africa. In the 
Congo region, however, the market-day sometimes 
bears an unlucky cliaracter, and a distinct tenden<-y 
exists to attach various restiictions to it. In tbe 
Guinea region the market day often (though not 
always) coincides with the general day of rest 
observed by an entire community. As such it 
may be consecrated to a god and rigorously 
observed. This extensive develomiient of Sabba¬ 
tarian regulations appears to be conlined to 
Africa. 

5 . Unlucky days as sabbaths. —The observance 
of unlucky days is a familiar plienomeiion in ju imi- 
tive society and among peoples of archaic civiliza¬ 
tion. Under tlie attenuated form of a survival 
the superstition still lingers in civilized lands. The 
precautions which characterize these days—not to 
engage in various activities, not to eat specified 
fo<^ls, not to indulge in sexual intercourse, not to 
travel, not to l»uy or sell—illustrate clearly enough 
the general likeness iietween periods tabued and 
periods deemed unlucky. 

A common source of the belief in unlucky days 


is to be sought in the erronc it ion of 

ideas. If an iinfortniiali; (".ent pho-e on 

a certain day, (lie notion cji that ;ill 

actions performed on the recur m day will 

have a similarly unfortunate \moiig the 

I shi of . Atri<‘a, e.f/., the 1 . -ky day is 

the anniversary of the S:i,(o which Osai 

I utu w'as slain in ambush ' cromanti in 

1731.» 

I he observation of nat oeiiomena often 

accounts for the unlucky ,.cl. > assigned to 

cei tain oeeasions. Many si , .'iIk nsattaclitbem- 
.selv'es particularly to the i . A iii ions primitive 

j>eo))l(‘s liav(‘ juommiiced l is ic^piM-ting (lie nn- 
favour;i ble iiiiliitaice of 1 oon <11 human activi¬ 
ties. A partial or com - * abslintion from work 
may be rtsjuiicd dniiii • waning moon, as well 
a.s during tlie tw'o 01 days of the moon'sin- 

vi-'ibility at tlii^ en o lunation. Itclijises of 
the moon are son < • o ciinsidereil unlucky for 

Work ami are a*. iicd by fasting and other 

form, of alistim o )nring sueli times of un- 

eanny and teriFyi’q , irkness it is tliought wise 
to avoid every sort v)t activity, as well as the con- 
sum ption of food which may he tainted with mys- 
tmaoiis evil. Thus, in S. Imiia, when an eelijise 
occurs, the peo])le retire* to their houses and remain 
hehind (•los(‘d doors. No one would think of initi¬ 
ating any inqioitaiit wan k at this time.- 

Among many peojiles in the lower culture the 
time of new moon and full moon, niueh less coiii- 
mmily of eaeh half moon, is a season of restric¬ 
tion and abstinence. The lunar day is sometimes 
a holy day dedicated to a god, who imiy he identi¬ 
fied with the; moon itself. Instances of this sort 
are to be correlatiui wdth tin; general course of 
ndigious development, involving, as it does, the 
emergence of polytheistic cults and the schemiitiza- 
tioii of the ritual. But under more [irimitive con- 
ilitions the lunar day is an unlucky (or tabu(‘d) 
day, quite independent of any association with a 
deity. The existence of these lunar tabus in Foly- 
nesia, Indonesia, and Afrii a, to say notbing of tbe 
siuvixalsof them in Asiatic and Fairoi^ean lambs, 
throws light on the origir of the Hebrew' Sabbath 
and its assunual Babylonian original. 

Tbe observance of unlucky days lias undoubtedly 
retanled human progress. They binder individual 
initiative and tend to prevent the undertaking of 
lengthy enterprises which may be interrupted by 
tbe ri‘curreiu a of an unfavourable period. Their 
extensive development compel.s fitful, intermittent 
labour, rather Mian a steady and continuous occu¬ 
pation. 'I'bey may even directly all'ect jiolitical 
and .social conditions wdicre. as in modern Ashanti 
and ancient Home, assemblies could not be held, 
or cour: of justice stand open, or armies engage 
the enemy, wdien the unlucky day came round. 
It is equally obvious that all such beliefs play into 
tbe bands of tlie ast rologer and magician, and thus 
tend further to stierigtlien the chains with which 
sujKirstition fetters its votaries. 

Litkkatdre.—T he authoritie.s are quoted In the article. For 
a much fuller diHcussion of the subject, together with an exten¬ 
sive hihliojurraphy, see Hutton Webster, Itest Dayn, New York, 
1916, eap. chs. i.-v., ix. HUTTON WeD.STER. 

SABBATH (Babylonian). — Notwilhstanding 
that tlie Sabbath, as w'e know' it, ma\ be a specifi¬ 
cally Hebrew institution, there is (‘vei y iirobability 
that it had its origin in Babylonia. In that 
country, however, it w'as not the rest-day cniling 
the seven-day week, owing to the Creator having 
rc 5 sted from His work on that day (Gn 2*), but was 
due to the festival of the full moon on the 15th 

1 A. B. Ellis, Th^ Tahi-speakin{/ PeopUa of the Gold Coast, 
London, lHvS7, p. 219 f. 

2 E. Thurston, Oinena and Superalitions of S. India, London, 
1012, p. 44. 
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day of the nioiitli, when tlie earth’s satellite 
‘ rested ’ for a while at the height of his brilliancy. 

I. The Akkadian (Semitic Babylonian) word 
for * Sabbath ’ and its origin. —Tlie word by which 
the Ihibylonian Sabbath is designated is the some¬ 
what rare term or Sabattu”^ known 

to A.ssyriologists, and early recognized as the 
prol>ahle original of the Hebrew snbhtdh. The 
second (labial) radical, however, is ap])arently not 
bb^ but b or p,^ and the third (the dental) is 
doubled. Tlie wonl originated in the Sumerian 
Sa-baty a compound meaning ‘ mid-rest’ or ‘ iieart- 
rest’ {Sarjy ‘ lieart ’; baty ‘to reach the end,’ ‘to 
die’). Tliis tlie Semitic Babylonians ]»araphraseil 
as fim nuh hbbiy ‘day of rest of the heait’ (‘day of 
mid-repose’), in WAl ll. pi. 3‘2, 16(^6. That tliis 
was not the <lesigriation of the last day of the 
seven-day week, however, is shown by the fragment 
imblisheil in WA I HI. pi. 56, no. 4, 1. 27, completed 
by the duplicate in xxvi. [1904] jd., and 

pp. 51-56, w here it is explained as the Ifith day of 
the month, when the moon was more or less at the 
full. 

2 . The moon’s ‘ mid-rest ’ in the creation-story. 

—The reason of tin; adoption of the both day of the 
month as the moon’s sai)bath seems to be clearly 
stated in the fifth tablet of the Semitic Story of 
the (h'eatiun,- notwithstanding that the text is 
unfortunately imperfect, the greater part of an 
essmitial characti'r being broken away. Tin* 
justification for the restoration of the damaged 
word as Sapattu, however, is shown by the context. 
The passage refers to Merodach’s ordering of the 
hcavimly bodies: 

‘ Nfomaru (Itic moon) ho canard to shine, ruliri}; the niffht: 

JIc act him then as i crciiinre of the nij'tit, to muke known 
the diiys [« e. the festi\;ilsj. 

Monttih', nrifuilm^^, he |>io\nlcd him with a tiara. 

At tile lic^^mmni,' of the month then, appcjirimr in the land, 
'Die horns slmif forth to make known the seasons. 

" On the 7tli (la\’ Hie Liar.i j)frf('clinj:, 

A aahh.'Uli IpaLlu) sliult thou U»en encounter, niid- 

(month 'Jl\’ 

The trace of the first cliaraeler of §(ip(ittn lends 
itself to either of the t,wo signs having the phonetie 
value of 

3 . The Babylonian Sabbath and the seven-day 
week. ■-'This i.s the wec'k with which we are so 
W'(*ll acquainted, and which Christians have 
adopted from the Hebrews, merely clianging the 
day of rest from the seventh to the first <lay. 
Here, however, Sa-bat and SapattUy its derivativig 
were not applied to the seventh day by the Baby¬ 
lonians, but another word wuis used which they 
evidently considered more appropriate, namely 
H-hul-gdllumy from the Sumerian u-hiU-galay whicli 
they translated by ihnu limniiy ‘ evil day.’ This 
was the 7th, 14tii, 21st, and ‘28th days of every 
month, so that, as tlie Balijdonian months had ‘29 
or 30 days eacli, every mouth consisted of three 
weeks of seven days eacli, and one of nine or ten 
days, according to tlie length of the month. Tw'o 
reasons may be suggested for the adoption of this 
seven-day period : ( 1 ) the seven (divine) planetary 
bodies, and (2) llie fact tliat I lie period of a 
lunation may be divided, roughly, into tour sections 
of seven days each.* The following is the ]>ara- 
graph given by the hemerologics for the observance 
of the seventh day of tlie month as a sabbath : 

‘Tfie 7th day is a hofy-dav (nubattic**) of AIcroda«?h and 
Z6r-panitu»‘—an acoeptalile day, an evil day {u-bulqalbi^). 
The shepherd of the ^reul tribes {niki rahiiti)* shairnot eat 
salted meat cooked over the eml»ers, he shall not chanj^e his 

1 Probably unbath would be more correct than sabbath. 
Another example of dag^sh lene transcribed as dagesh forte is 
the nanie Zcruhbabel, th Babylonian Z6ru-Babiii, ‘seed of 
Babel.' 

Lines 12-18. 

^ Sre the 0th lino of the translation in § a, above. 

•» l*rol)ably the old State.s of Babylonia, such as Sumer, Akkad, 
hi.'i, Larsa, Erech, Niffcr, etc. 


hody-clothin>,', he shall not be clothed in white, lie shall not 
offer a sacrifice. The kirnjf shall not ride in a ch.'iriot, lie shall 
not talk victoriously. 1 'J’lie seer shall not make declaration 
w'ith reijard to a sacred j>la<re, A pli \ sician sliall not touch a 
sick man. It is not suitable to make a wi^h.’ 

To this the liemerology fur the intercalary Elul 
a^lds : 

‘ In the nipht the kinj;' shall bring' his offering into the 
presence of Mcrodach and Istar, he shall make the .saenflee. 
The raising of his hand (in prayer) i.'s acceptable with the god.’ 

The entries for the other weekly dies ju’/asli are 
the same, excejit that the Nth was dedicated to 
Nin-lila and Ncrgal, to whom the king lirouglit 
oU'erings and sacriliccs at night-time ; the 21 st was 
the day of votive ottering to Sin (the moon-god) 
and Sanias (the sun-god), when, at dawn, the 
king made his ottering to Saiiias and ‘ the Lady of 
the lands,’ to Sin and Mali, (Vlerodacli's spouse, 
wdiil.st, the 2 Stli w as the day of Ea (god of the deep 
and i)f unfalhomahle wi.sdoni) and the ‘rest-day’ 
(Sumerian u-iKwtHy SciiiiLic bubbulu^') of Nergal, 
the god of war, disease, and death. On the 28th 
the king iii.ade his olleriiigs to Ea and Mali. 

The contract-tahhds seem to indicate that 
trading and luercanlile transactioirs, including 
tho.si; lequiring legal advice and composition, w^ere 
continued on the Babylonian ‘ evil,’ ‘ unlucky,’or 
‘ unsuitable’ days just as on any other week-day, 
though oracles or omens may have been consulted 
befoieliand. The directions gi^en in the lienier- 
ologies, therefore, refer only to the jiersoiiages and 
oilicials named—the liigli-priest (wlio apparently 
occupied a position comparable with tliat of a 
bishop), the King, the seer, and the physician (all 
of them, probably, in what the Bahylonians would 
have regarded as ‘holy ordeis'). As the next 
plira.se (that concerning the making of a w i.sli)is 
in general terms, this alone seems to refer to the 
oHlinary man. At nightfall the Iulii was appar¬ 
ently removed, for sacnlices and prayer were then 
allow'ed to he olliucd. 

Of special iiitere''t in connexion with the sevem- 
day week is the 19thday of the iimnth, which 
was a ‘ week of weeks’ from the lir'-t day of the 
pr(‘ceding month. This, like the otluus, * w:i.s an 
lUhulgallu'^* \ l)Ut it had a special designation, 
namely iini ibbn, ex[)lained as nmu iiggatiy ‘ day of 
aiige.r* {ib or ibn uj Sumerian means ‘anger’; 
hence this reiuiering). It may therefore he siip- 
po.sed that the prohibitions of the ordinary weekly 
Sabbath were strongl hciied on that of the week of 
w<‘ek.M. This great day was dedicated to (Jula, or 
Bau, the godde.ss of healing, and the evening saeri- 
jice.s were for Kn-nrtu (formerly read Niriip), who, 
in liahylonian rnytholop.y, is associated with her. 

^ 4 . The weekly Sabbath in the inscriptions.— 
This is revealed only, and that dimly, in certain 
lists of ott’eiings found at VV’arka (the Erech of 
Gn 10 *'*). These tablets, which are of late date, 
are best represented by the .series in A. T. Clay, 
‘Babylonian Texts.’* The texts which they bear 
are in tabular form, and deal with sheep for 
slangliter and sacrifice. On the 7 th, Nth, 21st, 
and 28tli days of the months to which the tablets 
refer a .sacrificial kid (or lamb) was to be ottered, 
tliougli the dates are not always constant. Tims 
in Cliislev of the 5tli y'ear of Cyrus, wdien the 
month had only 29 days, the four sacrificial days 
are as indicated here ; in Tebet (also 29 days) of 
the acces.sion-year of Carnbyses the first three 
dates only occur, tliat of the 28th being omitted ; 
in Tebet (30 days) of the 1 st year of Carnbyses the 
sacrificial kid of the 6 tli and that of the 13th are 
recorded, two kids for unindicated dates being set 
dow n for the latter part of the month ; in Tebet 

* ^alfis, jirobably really meaning ‘ with pride in his exploits,’ 
linplying also ihat he wa.s not to take part in affairs of State. 

Often written ildiiit-lala-giy ‘day 20 lei 
3 Vale Oriental Series, vol. i. pp. 75-81 and plates 86-38. 
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(29 days) of the 3rd year of Canibyses the thites 
are the 6th, 14th, 2l8t, and 27tli ; and in Nisan 
(30 days) of the 5th and 0th years of Cam\>yses the 
four dates are in both years normal. This seems 
to indicate tliat the day was not observed very 
strictly, but the varyin^^ dates for the sacrifices 
may be due simply to the necessity of performing 
the sacrifices in the early morning or in the 
evening,! while it was still dark. The names of 
the gods to whom the otl'erings were made ar<* in 
no case given, but tlie chief tleities worshipped at 
Erech were Ann and Tstar. 'riie ‘week of weeks’ 
is not noticed in these lists of offerings.’-! 

In one other respect the Erech tablets confirm, 
as far as they go, the directions of the hemer- 
ologies—namely, that these sacrifices wei<; ma<le by 
members of the priestly orders, the animals having 
been sent for the [)urp(jse by the temple herdsman 
in whose charge they were. 

LiTKiiATCRK.—W. Lotz, Qiictstionpn de Hi-^taria {^ahbnfi, 
Leipzig?, T. G. Pinches, in I‘SliA \\\i ll'JOi] M tiG. 

102 f. ; A. H. Sayce, in ExpT xxvii. (I'JIO] ; A. T. Clay, 
in Vale Oriental Seriett, vol. i., New Haven, Ir.S.A., 1915, pp. 
75-80. See also art. CalkncaR (liab} Ionian). 

'r. (f. PinchK s. 

SABBATH (Jewish). —I. A sign.—It is still 
far from clear whether or not the llchrew Sabbath 
was a derivative from llaliylonia. lint, whatever 
its origin, it became one of the most spei ilically 
ll(d)iaic institut-ions. So mmhi was tliis the case 
that the day was regarded as a symbol of the <dost* 
relationship between Israel and God. Ezekiel, 
reviewing the history of Israel frotJi the day when 
the jM'ople was (thosen (20®), presents the mess.age : 
‘Hallow my sabbaths,’ *a sign between me ami 
them, that they might know that I am the I.ord 
that sanctify them ’ (20'-’*!* '^). The .same eonccj»tion 
of the Sahhatli as a sign of the covenant reappears 
in Ex Israel hallows the Sahhatli as a sign 

of the peo})le’s sanctilicat ion by C'od. In jiart tiui 
sign implii'.s the marking otf of Israel from I he rest 
of the woild—a eonce|)tion which finds expression 
in th(i Bocik of Jithi/ees,^ in the early Midrasli, and 
in the liturgy of the Synagogue, lint more promi¬ 
nently the distinction is less of Israel than of the 
day. ‘ And tlie C’reator of all things blessed this 
day which he had created for a blessing and a 
.sarietilication and a glory aboveall days.’** lienee 
in the liturgy the eommonest t'jnthet apjilied to 
the Sahhath IS ‘holy.’ 'I'he two ideas are closely 
interwoven. The observance of the Sahhath con¬ 
stitutes a sign at once of Israel’s and of God’s 
fidelity to the covenant. In the epigrammatic 
phrase of a pujiular Sahhath tahle-hymn (annposeil 
by Abraliam Ibn Ezra (l‘2tli cent.), ‘I keej) the 
Sabbatli, God keejis me : it is an eternal sign be¬ 
tween Him and me.’ In part, again, the sign was 
associated with the Creation (as in the Decalogue 
in l'h\ 31‘’ and in Gn 2^); thus the ob.sorvance of 
the Sahhath gives evidence of a belief in ‘ Him 
who spjike and I he w'orld was.’® And in part the 
sign was historical. This is shown in the associa¬ 
tion of the Sahhath w'ith the experimices of Israel 
in Egypt.® I’erhajis nothing in the Hebrew Bible 


1 As with the Jews, the day in Babylonia began in the evening 

at^sunset Lucky and Unlucky days, referred to in 

iiVtK lii. 7bb (§ 9), of which the original is published in WAl v. 
plates 4S and 49, there are no recognizable sabbaths—any day of 
the month might he luckv or unlut'k>, and suitable or ui).siiit- 
able for work. Thus the 7Lh of Sivan has the word martu”>, 
‘bitterness,’the 14th and 19th are stated to be ‘unliick\the 
21 st has the recommendation not to ‘ ride in a boat' (or ‘ship 
and the 2Slh was ‘unlucky.’ Among the more noteworthy 
entries are ‘ fortunate in lawsuit’ for Nisan the 14th, * lucky for 
the king’ for the 19th and 21st of 'ra'nmiiz. whilst on the ^ 

Ah ' iion-attacks’ (were to be feared), and 
and 28th were simplv ‘ unlucky. On the 2 i»th of Chislev one 
ought not to bake a wife, ' it is not prosperous (Sum. nu-inm), 
jj yj * JUO. II. OX. 

6 niechllta, ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1870, p. 108f. 

« Ib. 104a. 


is niore beautiful than the use made of Israel’s 
sulldrings in Egypt. They are to be motive for 
kintlness to the stranger (Ev 19-!‘‘), and are to prompt 
the Israelite to give rest to his servants on the 
Sabbath (see the Decalogue in l)t 5 !®). 

2 . Sanctification. — All these aspects of the 
Sabbath—as anuMnorial of God’s pow er as Creator, 
of His love as Redeemer from Egyptian Vjondage, 
and of the ehoiee of Israel—are summed uji in the 
liturgical Kidd ash, or sanctification, prescribed for 
use in the home (and also in the synagogue) on the 
l^riday eve. After quoting Gn tin* Kiddush 

runs thus: 

‘ Blchbtii art thou, O Lord our God, King of the univerae, 
who the truit of llie vino. 

I'.lc'^scd art thou, O Lord our Go(! King of the univ’orse, 
who lei'll sanctilit d us by Ihv coiuinaudiiK'nls and hast taken 
]»l(U'.;iin-in us, and in love uiid favour hast given iisthy holy 
Sahhath as an uilui n auce, a ineinori.al ot the creation—tliat 
day l)cing also the fir'-.t of the holv' convoc.ilioris, in romom- 
lirance of the departure from Kgv pt. For thou hast chosen us 
and sanctihed us ahovp all nations, ami in love and favour hast 
given us thy holy Sahhath as an luheulance. Blessed art thou, 
t) Lord, who hallovvest tlie Salthatli. 

Blessed ait thou. U Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hrlngesl, torth bread fron* the earth.’ > 

3 . Eschatolog’y. —'I'he sign is also eschntologieal. 
In Jnlnlt'cs the identity helween heaven and earth 
W'ith regal<i to tlie Sahhath ohservance i.s asserted, 
riie ^JUlle i(h;a is preserved in the 'J’alrnud. The 
earthly Sahhath points forward to the Sahhath in 
another world, ‘ a world w'hich is entirely Salihath.’* 
So with tint liturgy. In the grace after meals for 
the Sahhath occui'' this sentence; ‘May the All- 
mereiful let ns inherit the day which shall be 
wholly a Sabbath and rest in the life everlasting.’® 
And, just as this thought worked forwuirds to the 
world to eome, so it worked backwards to the 
pat riarchal age. In the Apocali/jisc of linruch w'e 
reail : 

‘The unwritten law was named amongst them (Abraham, 
Isa.ic, an<l Jacob], and the works of the comniandinenls were 
then fnllilled, and belief in the coming judgment was then 
generated, and hope of the world that was to be renewed was 
then built up, and the promise ot the life that should come here¬ 
after was imi)lanted.' 

•/nhih'f’s,'^ too, is animated with the same desire 
to inchule tho.se who lived before the Law in the 
ohsvnvancc of its behests. 'I’he same thought is 
found in the Talmini.® Again, it will he best 
to quote a pas.sage from the liturgy, wliich (like 
the pa.ssage cited above) sums up so much of 
Jewi.sh thought regarding the Salduith that it w'ill 
save mueh exposition. The quotation that follows 
is from the Sabbath afternoon service. 

‘Thou art One and thy name is One, and who is like thy 
people Isracd, an uniijue nation on the earth? Glorious jjreat- 
nena and a crown of salvation, even the da_v of rest and holiness, 
Uum hast given untx) thy people : Abraham was glad, Isaac 
rejoiced, Jacob and his sons rested thereon: a rest vouchsafed 
in generous love, a true and faithful rest, a rest in peace and 
trainqiiillity, in quietude and safety, a perfect rest wherein thou 
delig’ 'est. Let thy children perceive and know that this their 
rest is from thee, and by their rest may they hallow thy name. 

Our (Jod and (Jod of our fathers, accept our rest; sanctify us 
by thy coiiunandments, and grant our portion in thy Law; 
satisfy us with thy goodness, and gladden us with thy salvation ; 
purity our hearts to serve thee in truth ; and in thy love and 
favour, O I..ord onr God, let us inherit thy holy Sabbath ; and 
may Israel, who hallow thy name, rest thereon. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who hallowest the Sabbath.’® 

4 . Rest.—On the physical side, the predominant 
feature of the Sabbath was naturally, as the name 
implies, cessation from labour. Tlie Pentateuch 
does not define the term ‘ labour,’ but there are 
incidental references to the prohibition of gather¬ 
ing sticks (Nu 15®'!), kirulling tire (Ex 35®), cooking 
and baking (16*®), travelling (16‘*", butet. 2 K 4’**), 
bearing burdens, and conducting business (Am 8 ®, 

^ See the present writer’s notes on p. cxxxix of the Annotated 
Edition oj the Authorised Daily Prnyer Book, London, 1914. 

a Mech. 103b ; T.B. Bush HoshdnuU, 31a. 

3 Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 284 ; see Mlshnah, 
Tainid, vii. 4. 

4 Ivii. 2, ed. R. H. Charles, London, 1896, p. 99 ; Bar. Ivii. 2. 

a YOmu, 215 ; Gen. Babbah, xi., Ixxix. 

8 Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 175 f. 
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Jer Neh 13'®). The Mishnah ' delines the 

main 39 cate<^()rie.s of forhithleii work ; to these 
wore added others whieh, tlioii^di not iiicluded in 
these eate^n)ries, were liable to rc'sult in a hreacli 
of the Sabhatli Jaws.- Tlie (aiticism of these 
Sabbath laws is too famiJi/ir to m*ed dis< iission ; 
undoubtedly theie was an exces.sive <lev'eIo])menfc 
of Ii;<^:ilistic miniitiiv, hut it is not so certain that 
the consequence was a sacritice of spirit to letter.^ 
It must here suffice to indicate that no Sabl)atical 
re^^iilation wa.s, in Kabhinj(; law, j)einiifted to 
stand in the way of savin^^ life in cases of illness 
or dan^^er. The f^aw, it was held, was <j^iven that 
man mi^dit /if^e by it (Lv IS*’') ; lienee the Sabbath 
must not be pleaded as a reason for permit ting man 
to (/ie thereon.■* Terhajis the most {lerverse attack 
on the Sabbath as a day of rest is found in some of 
the Greek and T.,atin authors.® 'This type of attack 
culminates in Sfuieea. To Seneca the Jewish 
Sabbath is a worthless institution : 

‘To remain idle every seventli day i'^ to lose a seventh i»art of 
life, while many pressin^^ intcrosts sulTer by this idleness.’^ 

The ditfieulty of maintaining a «^n‘nuine Sab¬ 
batical rest, while in.akino^ the allowances necessary 
for life, has always been felt. In modern times 
economical reasons liavi* led to many new anxieties, 
for which a solution has not yet been found. To 
revert to the older diflicultiiis, the Maccabees, after 
experiencing the danger of refusing to fight on 
the Sabbath against foes who took advantage of 
the refusal, discriminated between oirensive and 
defensive warfare. Joseithus shows that mean ad¬ 
vantage was taken by Pomjiey of this discrimina¬ 
tion : 

‘Pompey utilized the seventh days, on which the Jow’s ab¬ 
stain trom all sorts of work for rc1ij;iouH worship, and raised his 
bank then, hut restrained his soldiers from tlj'htin^ on those 
days ; for the Jews only acted on the defen.si\ e on Sabbath- 
(la.\ 8. ’ 7 

On the whole, the Kabbinic laws as to the permis¬ 
sible and the forbidden succeeded in avoiding the 
two extremes. This is s(‘(*n when the Kabbinic 
system is compared with that of the l>araites ( 7 . c.). 
Anfin, the founder of the sect, insisted on sitting 
in darkness on Friday nights (Ex 3,V’), and forbude 
his adherents to leave the house on Sabbath, 
except to attend public worship (IG-*^). Similarly 
with the Samaritans and Saduucees.® Rabbinic 
custom permitted movement within limits, and 
also not merely allowed but ordained that lights 
be kindled before sunset. Great relief was obtained 
also by employing (under rigid restrictions, how- 
(wer) non-Jewish labour. Tlie legalistic attitude 
led to certain ‘ legal fictions’; but on the whole it 
had the advantage that, by reducing the exceptions 
to code, it effected the maintenance of the general 
princi}>le of rest.® 

5. Joyousness. —The idea that the Sahhath w'as 
felt as a burden has no foundation whatever. 
Once for all this misconceiition was dispelled by 
S. Schechter in his Studu's in Ju<hnsind^ The 
Sabbath was given in love ; " it was a ‘good gift’; 
it was a day of hapjiiness or delight. 

‘Sanctify or honour tfie Sabbath hy choice mcala, beautiful 
garmentH; delipht your soul with pleasure and I will reward 
you (for this very pleasure) ’ CJ—an idea based on Is 5si3t- 


1 Shahhath, vii. 2. 

2 M. Friedlander, 7'he Jetoish Religum, London, 1891, p. 351. 

3 The famous controversies between Jesus and the Pharisees 
are examined, from the Pharisaic point of view, by the present 
w'riter in his Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, Cambridge, 
1017, ch. xvii. 

4 T.B. 'Ahddnh Zardh, 27b ; Mech. 103f;. 

5 See T. Reinach, Textes d’auteurs precs et romains relati/s 
au jtalaistnc, Paris, 180.5, Index, s.v. ‘ Sabh.at.' 

« l)u()ted by Augustine, de Civ. Dei, vi. 11 ; Reinach, p. 262. 

7 II./ I. vii. H Cf. JE X. 592. 

A fine treatment of the question is given in C. G. Montefiore, 
Tht> Ihhlrfor Home Reading, London, 180<i 00, pt. i. p. 80; and 
111 M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Lije"^, do. 1910, bk. ii. ch. 
li. 

*" 1st ser., London, 1806, p. 297 9. 

Tosefta IPvdkhoth, iii. 7. 12 Midrash to Ps 92. 


The liturgy speaks of the Sfihhath as a hallowed 
and blessril day whicli ‘ in holiness giveth rest unto 
a people sated with delights.’' The three Sabbath 
meals weie a religious duty.® It was a day of 
haiipine.ss in the home, inaugurated liy asanetihca- 
tion and closed hy a eeremoriy 'I jjis 

AVii-s ni<ttt3iicil /ind spiiitii/iJ. I liG 

my.stieal came in to heip. Typified as the Kride, 
the Sahhath was greeted with a wonderful chorus 
, of welcome.® Unshand jiraised wife hy reciting 
I the eulogy of thr virtuous wife (Kr JI'''-*''), and 
I invoked a'hlc.s.sirig on his children. Heine’s noem 
on the i’rineess Sahhath conveys some of the eliarm 
which pervaded the Sahhath as a result of the 
idealization wdiich became the source of a largo 
numher of remarkahly hc;uitiful home-rites. Nor 
did tlu^ <‘harm end witii the home in w’hieh it began. 

6 . Worship.—Domestic joys were supplemented 
hy special synagogue services, by the reading of 
the Kihle ami I he religions I’iteriiture. The 
majority of Jewish congn^gations retain the Baby¬ 
lonian custom in necoiclance with which the whole 
of the IVntatcuch is read through once a year. 
In a few case- the older Fah.'stine usage (of reading 
t he I’entatemdi in a triennial cyide) has been re- 
stonul. Most of tbe liberal congiegations, liow'- 
ever, have intnaliiced lectionaritis. There are akso 
regular readings from the Prophets [hxftdrah), 
while sp(;eial prayers and I’salms are naturally 
introduced. Discourses, ancientI 3 ' in the houses of 
study, now’ moreofimi in the synagogues, are also a 
regular feature of tbe Sabbath services.^ Seneca’s 
niisconeeptiun of tbe Saldiatb as a day of idleness 
is due to bis ignorance of tbe use made of tbe day as 
opportunity alike for study, prayer, and recrea¬ 
tion. This eombination of tbe austerity of rest 
with the joyonsnes^ of aettive spiritual and domestic: 
gladness linds a uni(|ue (‘xpH'ssion in tbe hymns 
snug at tbe table on tbe Friday night. Space 
must be found for one of these, for, like tbe quota¬ 
tions already made, it throws a ebsar light on the 
Jew'isli feeling regarding tbe Sabbath. 

‘ This day is for J.srael light and rejoicing, 

.1 Sahhath of rent. 

Thou hadcMf u.s Htanrliiig asst'iiJilni at Sinai 
That, all the M-ar'< through we ^houl(l keep thy behest— 

To set out a table full-laden, to honour 
The Sahhat li of rest. 

This day is for Israel light and rc/nicing, 

A Sahhath oj rest. 

Treasure of heart for the broken people, 

Gift of new soul for the souls dislrest. 

Soother of sighs for the prisoned spirit— 

The Sahhath of rest. 

This day is for Iitrael light and rejoicing, 

A Sahhath of rest. 

When the work of the worlds in their wonder was finished, 

Thou mildest tins <la\ to he lioI> and hlest, 

And those heavy-liuien found safeti and stillness, 

A Sahtiath of rest. 

This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sahhath of rest. 

If I keep Thy command I inherit a kingdom. 

If I treasure the Sahhath I bring Thee the heat— 

The iiohlest of offerings, the sweetest of incense— 

A Sahhath of rest. 

This day is for Israel liijht and rejoicing, 

A Sahhath of rest. 

Restore ua our shrine—O remember our niln 
And save nowand comfort the sorely opprest 
Now sitting at Sabbath, all singing and praising 
The Sahhath of rest. 

This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath of resi.' ^ 


1 Avthori.scd Daily Proi/er Rook, p, 120. 

2 On these and on Sahhath recreations see I. Abrahams, 
Jeinsh Life in the Middle Ages, London, 1896, Index, s.v. 
‘Sabbath.’ 

3 Cf. Authorised Daily Prayer Rook, p. cxx. 

^ On the Salthath see I. F.lhogen, Der jiidische Gottesdienst, 
Leipzig, 1913, pp. 107 f., 155 f. 

® For Hebrew text see Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 
cclvix The English version (p. cclxx f.) is by Mrs. R. N. 
Sal. Ill an. 
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riio most remarka,l)lo plirjise in this hymn is 
contiiinod, in the second vcrs(‘, which introtiuces, 
with lyric pathos, the idea of the over-s(*ul, which 
resides in man durinjr the Sabbath.i The hymn is 
probal)ly of the 13th century.'^ 

7 . Modern conditions. — It^dercnce has been 
made to th(‘ problem presented by modern economic 
[•ressure. Myriads of Jews continue to observe 
the Saturday Sabbath, despite all dilliculties and 
commercial losses. Many, however, are induced, 
either by laxity or by the exi^mneies of labour 
conditions, to work on Saturday. There has not 
been ariy serious movement to transfer the Sabbath 
Irom Saturday to Sunday. Tlui question was 
raised in the early part of the I9th cent., when the 
liberal movement was organized.* It was, however, 
soon realized that it would not be possible to ret.ain 
the Sabbath atmosphere if the day were violently 
(dian^^ed, unless the alteration wcue etl'ected wdth a 
unanimity which obviously could not lu‘ attained. 
The fact that the Jewish Sabbath bejjjins on Friday 
eveninjjf has been of considerable value in conserv¬ 
ing the Sahbath sj)irit even when the Saturday 
rest W’as no longer obseived. The home* rites anil 
sentiments of the Sabbath have been theieby 
retaiiu'd in cases wlnue work is dtim* on l-he follow¬ 
ing morning. Tn many (■*)ngregations in America 
and on the Continent there are .special Friday night 
services in the synagogue. In London theJewdsli 
Liberal Synagogue holds its chief (though not its 
only) Sabbath .service on Saturday afternoon, 
riuise methods have not solved the problem, but 
they have mitigated it. Throughout modern times 
the .spiritual elements of the Sabbath have been 
recognized as more or lo.ss imbquunbmt of the .strict 
(jcss.'ition of labour. In various parts of America 
special .Sunday services are held, but tbe.se are not 
treated as Sabbath services. Iloldbeim, who in 
1846 advocated the transference ot the Jewish 
Sabbath from the seventh to tlie first day of the 
week, nmiaimal without serio\is following. Be¬ 
sides the economic problem, liturgical questions 
have for the past century greatly exercised 
directors of the synagogues.’^ Fromimmt among 
these questions has been the employment of in¬ 
strumental music on the Sabbath. J’he first organ 
was introdu(!ed in a Berlin synagogue in 1815 ; in 
1840 an organ w'as for the first time set up in 
America ; the invention was also introduced in 
London in 1859. Organs are still extremely rare 
in English .synagogues, though they are common 
on the Continent and in America. At fir.st the 
objection to instrumental music was notex<Jusively 
Sabhati^^al. Music ceased at J(wvi.sh worship after 
the destruction of the Temj)Ie, as a token of 
mourning. Crjidually, however, it crept into u.se 
again, especially at weddings, and nowadays ortho¬ 
dox synagogues (whicli refuse to build organs as 
permanent structures) often admit instrumental 
music at weddings and at some otlier functions on 
week-days. The reason for the objection is partly 
that the innovation has the appearance of imitation 
from Cliurch usages. Objection was long felt to 
mixed choirs,• on other grounds, but this objection 
no longer liolds uniformly with orthodox congre¬ 
gations. Nowadays, with regard to instrumental 
music, the strongest opposition is due to Sab¬ 
batical considerations, for playing on an instrument 
is held to be a breach of the Sabbath rest.® But 
neither economic nor liturgical prohleins have 
destroyed the essential import of the Sabbath. 
For, ail dilliculties notwithstanding, the Sahbath 

1 T.B. 16; ra'rtnU/i, 27. . „ 

a L. Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, Berlin, 

186fi, p. 665. ^ . XT 

8 See D. Philipaon, The Reform Moveitunt in Judaism, New 
York, 1907, Index, s.v. ‘ Sunday.’ 

^ Cf. art. I.iukual .hiUAisM. 

fl Mainionides* Code, Shahhalli, xxiii. ; Ora?} Ilayyin, ....9. 


retains some of it.s hcncPicent influence as a day of 
spiritual and domestic tranquillity and happiness. 
Litbratcrb. —See the works quoted throug'hout. 

I. Abrahams. 

SABBATH (Muhammadan). — Among the 
Muhammadans Piiday, called by them yamn 
juninh, ‘day of assiunbly,’ takes the place of the 
Christian Sunday and the Jewish Sabbath. They 
are not, indeed, enjoined to treat it as a day of 
complete rest from work or business, but its spetdal 
sanctity is emphatically marked by the particular 
I form of mid-day .service that is used on it, and by 
the strict luleof attendance at the mosque, ineum- 
beut tui all mah* adults among ireemen,* in or<ier 
to be picMuit at its recital. 

Ibe outstanding feature of this service is the 
khnlJxih ^ or seiiuon, whi'‘h is orderiai to precede 
the common sal at, (»r prayer, of two raJefthst, or 
[uostration.s, though it is, by way of performing a 
specially merit 01 ions act, itstdf usually prt'ceded 
by another s^rldt of two r((fzahs. From Qur’an, 
Ixii., it follow’s tlui-t tl’C nractici' of holding a service 
of special obligation on Fridays dates from the 
time of Muhammad himself, or more accurately 
from the l ime ol hi.s stay at Medina ; but there 
weif^ Tiaturally dea'clojiments and div(!rsitie.s of 
practice at successive jieriods in later times, 
riieie is thu.s a difl'erence of ojiinion among the 
ritual sects with regard to the number of Muslims 
that have to be ureseut in order to make Viju}n'(th 
(the F'riday miil-day nrayer being itself so called) 
valid, one of the sciiools maintaining that the 
attendaiKte must number at least 40, wdiilst others 
<leclare tliat it is only necessary for the service to 
be held in a community of some size. Many 
divines, again, hold that, except in cases of neces¬ 
sity, the Friday .service should not ho held in more 
than one mosipu; in the same place, whilst others 
w'ouhl not .subject the faithful to sucli a limitation. 
In the lime of Muhammad the khHthnh, of course, 
consisted of the Prophet’s ow'ii utterances or 
rovid.ations, which muy be presumed to have been 
later incorjiorated in the Qur’an, hut the later 
khutbah, which was in subsequent times (as it is 
now’) ureceded by the (itlnn (or cry of tlie tnu'adrHn: 

^ Allan a akbar, etc., ‘(lod is great,’ etc.), is natur¬ 
ally of a much less weighty order and of varying 
quality. Tlie rules laid dowm are that it must bo 
in Arahi(’, and must include ju’ayers for Muham- 
mad, for the (kimpaiiions, and, in one form or 
another, for the sovereign, Imt its composition and 
contents an*, for the rest, left to the ability and 
discretion of the preacher. 

The only passage in tlie Qur’an in which the 
yauin ul-juniah is referred to runs as follows ; 

‘ O yc who l)flieve ! when ye are summoned to prayer on the 
day of assembly, tiaste tf> the commemoration of (Jod, and quit 
inerciiandise. . . . And when the prayer is ended, then disperse 
>our8ehes abroad amt j'o in quest, of liie bounty of God. . . . 
But when they jret a sij^hl of trallic or sport, they disperse after 
it, and leave ihee alone. 

According to the plain sense (idealized, how’ever, 
by Ji specially jiious mode of interpretation) of the 
passage, trailie or business is prohibited only at 
prayer time, and not after or before the ; and 
we are incidentally presented with a realistic 
picture of the Propliet being sometimes left stand¬ 
ing alone in tlie ininbar, or pulpit, of his masjid 
when his Medinese followers hapj^ened to catch 
sight of sjiort or a trading caravan. Tradition has, 
however, been busy providing embellishments and 
divine sanction of a particularly flattering kind for 

* This limitation of the rule reminds one of the Talmudic 
declaration that women, slaves, and hoys under the a^^e of 
thirteen are exempt from the duty of rec'itin^ the Shema' and 
of putting’ on phylacteries (MishtiAli, BTdkhdth, iii. ,S). It 
should in addition be observed that Muhammadan law also 
exempts persons who are not legally resident in a locality from 
! attemlancc at the mosque on I‘'ri«tay. 

I Kii. 
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Muhammad’s day of assembly. Tn the Mishkat 
iU-Ma.^nbih (see fdlerature below) the excellences 
of the day arc, on the Ihophet’s authority, summed 
up as follows : 

‘The best day on which the sun appears is Friday; for on 
this day Adam was created ; on this day Adam was taken into 
paradise, and turned out from it also on this day [this hardly a 
recommendation, however!]; and the day of resurrection will 
not be on any day but Friday.’ i 

A^-ain ; 

‘ When Friday comes, anpels stand at the door of the Masjid, 
atid write the names of all those who come Ilrsi.,,’ etc.2 

It is also dechued that there is a certain hour on 
Friday on which any Muslim askinj' a favour of 
(iod will receive it, and that, on the other liand, 
Muhammad prayed that Ood may ‘ [uit a seal ’ on 
the heart of any Muslim who, through negligence, 
omits the prayers of three Fridays. 

The prosaic fact seems to be that Friday Avas 
used as .a day of assembly of some kind long befon; 
the Pro[)het’s time, and the name of the day itself 
is rei)orted to liave been given it l)y one of 
Muhammad’s ancestors. It is, indeed, conceiv¬ 
able, anti may even be regarded as probable, that, 
if the Prophet had succeeded in attatrbing a great 
number of .Few’s to his cause, he might have made 
the Sabbath the sacred w’eekly day for his follow'ers. 
But, the trend of events having ma<le this im[K)ss- 
ible, and the Christian Sumlay being se ex¬ 
cluded from his stdieme of ordinances, lie naturally 
settled instead on the old day of assembly, ami the 
i\ii\\\Q thus su])ersetled the former general 

designation al-’aruhah ('I'alniudic Knnny), w’lii<;h 
stamped the day as merely the eve or [ireparation 
of the day follow ing. The attitude taken up by 
Muhammad towards the Sabbath itself may ho 
regarded as clearly shown in Qur’an, xvi. 12.5, 
Avliere it is declared that ‘ the Sabbath was only 
ordained for those who dittere<l about it,’ which is 
by a tradition explained to mean that Moses him¬ 
self had w'ished to set aside Friday as the sacred 
day, hut that the Jews insisted on keeping the 
Sabbath-day, because on that day Cod rested from 
the work of creation, ‘ for w hich re.ason they were 
commamled to keeiithe day they had chosen in the 
strictest manner.’ ^ ‘ The neople of the Sabbath ’ * 

must, indeed, adhere strictly to the Sabbath order,® 
hut for the hhlowers of the Pro^ihet of Allah the 
truly excellent day, namely Frid.ay, ha.s been 
ordained as the great day of the week. 

Goldziher® suL^gests that Parsi influence may 
liave had its share in the rejection of the .lewish 
Sabb.atli by Muhammad. For the Parsis, who say 
that the w orld w\as created in six periods of time, 
have a festival for each of these i)erio<is, hut none 
for the conclusion of creation. But, if (as, indeed, 
seems legitimate) influence of this kind he once 
admitted, there seems no reason why the early 
Babylonian idea w'liicli attaches the character of a 
dies 71 efast us to what may be regarded as the proto¬ 
type of the Jewish Sabbath sliould not in some 
Avav have been perrietiiated in Arahi/i, where, as is 
well attested, the Babylonian and As.syrian sphere 
of authority had been extensive. With regard, 
however, to the further suggestion that Muhammad 
had an objection to snejiking of God as resting on 
the Sabbath-day, Golu/.iher himself^ draws atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the phrase ‘ he then {i.e. after 
the w'ork of creation] mounted the throne,’ u.sed in 
Qur’an, vii. 52, x. 3, xxxii. 3, may be taken to 
show that the Pronhet had no [larticular objection 
to the idea of God resting ; though, on the other 
hand, the absence of exhaustion at tlie end of 
creation is clearly indicated in Qur’an, I. 14, 37. 
In this respect, indeed, there need not have been 

1 Bk. Iv. ch. xlHi. * Ib. ch. xlv. 

3 Sale, in loco^ where also the authorities are named. 

* Qur'an, iv. 60. ® Sep nl-so ih. ii. 61, Iv. 163, vii. 168. 

* ‘ Die Sahbathinstitutioii ini Islmn,' p. 91. 7 p, 90 . 


any radical dillerence betw^een the Pronhet and 
Ua*hhinic exegesis, which also emjiliatically rejects 
the idea of exhaustion and expl.ains the word niu 
in Ex 20*^ to mean that rest was granted to the 
world that had been called into being.* 

Litkraturk. —Besides the Qur’an and some parallels from 
Jewish sources already indicated; Mishkat ut-M a sdhih, or)g\n- 
ally compiled under the title Masahih nl-Sunnak by Husain al- 
Bagbawi (t A.ii. 610 or 610), tr. by A. N, Matthews. 2 vols., 
Calcutta, 1800-10; G. Sale. 7’/ir Koran, London, 1734 and 
sub8e<iuent edd.. ‘Preliminary Discourse’ and notes in text; 
I. Goldziher, ‘Die Sabbal biristituf ion i?n Islam,’ ii) Gedrnkbuck 
zur Krinnerunfj an David Kanfmann, ed. M. Brann and F. 
BosLMitb.al, Breslau, 1000, pp. 80-106; A. Geiger, Was hat 
Mohaunned aus deal Judrnthuaie anfgenomrru'n f Bonn, 1833, 
pp. 51,06 ; T. P. Hughes, Dl, ‘Friday,’ ‘ Khuttiah,’aiul 

‘Sabbath’; KI,s.v. * Djum'a,’ whore a fuller bil)li{)graphy will 
also be found. G. Ma BCiOLlDUTH. 

SABBATICAL YEAR.—See Fe.stivals and 
Fast.s (Hebrew’). 

SABELLIANISM.— See Monarchianism. 

SABIANS. —See Elkesaites, Harranians, 
Mand.ean.s. 

SACS.— See Algonquins (Prairie Tribes). 

SACERDOTALISM.-The word ‘sacerdotal¬ 
ism ’ does not appear in the l^nglisli hitignage till 
the middle of the 19th century. It was called into 
existence, it w'oiihl seem, by the controversies and 
the revival of theological studies which resulted 
from the Oxford Movement {q.ii,). It has been 
used ill two senses, a good and a had. In the lirst 
)>lacc, it is used to denote the existence in the 
Chri.stian Cliun;!! of a ministry consisting of 
certain persons set ai)art or ordained by the 
authority of the Church to minister the things of 
God to their fellow-men, and to he the exclusive 
instruments in the divine covenant of sacramental 
graces. On the other hand, it is used in the sense 
of an assumption and claim on the part of the 
clergy to an undue power and authority over the 
laity.* 

The existence of a priesthood is found in religion 
from the very earliest period of the history of 
mankind, and there is practically no ancient lorm 
of religion in which the priijst does not aj)pear in 
some aspect or other. Tlie priest is the individual 
w’ho is in some w ay inspired or illuminated by the 
divine influence and is thereby enabled to act as 
the intmpreter of God and the will of God to his 
fellow’-inen. He it is, moreover, who on behalf of 
his fellow-men nreseiits their offerings to God in 
.such a way and with such forms and rituals as 
will render them acceptable to God. Thus he is 
in a sense the guide and the means by which his 
fellows find acce.ss or approach to (iod, and as .such 
is naturally their advi.^er and teaclier in spiritual 
things (see artt. Priest, Priesthood). 

The conception of a ministry endowed with 
certain sacerdotal or priestly powers is found very 
early in the history of tlie Christian Cluirch. 
Christianity was the fiillilnient of Judaism, and in 
Jiidai.sm there was an elaborate priestly system 
and system of sacrifice. Christianity did not claim 
to replace Judaism, but rather to fulfil it. The 
sacrifices of the old dispensation, the functions of 
the priests, were good and efficacious until the old 
dispensation was fulfilled and made perfect in the 
new. The priest and priesthood of the old dis¬ 
ensation w'ere nece.ssary until they were replaced 
3 ' the perfect priesthood of Christ, and the old 
sacrifices were consummated in the one perfect 
sacrifice of Christ — a sacrifice so complete and 
perfect and efficacious for all time for the sins of 
all mankind, past, present, and future, that it need 
1 Bereshtth Rabbdh, ch. x., near end. » OED, «.t>. 
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never, nor can it ever, be rei)eated. Christ is the 
nertect priest oijeiing the one perfect sacrilice of 
lliniself to the Eternal bather, tlie intercessor and 
advocate of all the race of men, the means of 
perfect and complete access toliod. 

Hut Christianity is not merely the fuKilment of 
Judaism; it is much more. It‘is the fulfilment 
and satisfaction of all the aspirations of mankind 
after Cod. These aspirations and lon^dngs for the 
truth were manifestin<; themselves in many ways 
at the time of the foundation of Christ’s Church. 
Tleathenism was a^ape with the desire for truth, 
and tlie old materialism of rcli^^ion no longer satis¬ 
fied a world that was beginning to realize clearly 
that matter was not all. New religions sprang up 
on every side, cailts and mysteries, ofi'ering, to 
those who sought, the knowledge of God and 
purification from sin. Even the old material con- 
cei)tion of the gods began to receive a spiritual 
interpretation. 

Thus both Judaism and all that was good in 
heathenism found their goal and fulfilment in 
Christianity, and the sacrifices of iludaism and the 
initiations of heathenism in the perfect ofi’ering for 
the sins of the whole world presented to the Eternal 
Father in the divinely appointed commemoration 
of the One Sacrilice in the Christian mysteries, 
which were at once the su[)reme act of worship of 
the Christian Church and the means by which the 
(dlicacy of the act of redemption was applied to 
the souls of men in gifts of sacra,mental grace. 

In the earliest days of the Church there is a 
noticeable absence of any analogy between the 
piiesthood of the old and the ministry of the new 
disj)ensation. The danger of Jewish formalism in 
the infant Church was considerable. Still less is 
there any sign of any acknowledgment of the 
existence of even a partial apjjrehension of truth 
in the religious systems of the heathen world. 
Nevertheless St. I’aul <loes use technical terms 
w hen he sp(iaks of himself as ‘ the minister of 
Jesus Christ, the sacrificing priest of the gospel of 
God, that tlie ofi'ering of the Gentiles might bo 
made acceptable’ (Ko 15'®), when*, he is using 
definite technical sacrificial words (Xeirocpyor, 
Upovpy^oj, Trpo(x<popd). In the same w’ay he uses the 
terminology of the Greek mysteries in the words 
‘ perfect’ (xAeios), ‘sealing’ {ccppayi^ecrOai), ‘ learned 
the secret’ and his technical use of the 

words is recognized and imitated by Ignatius when 
he speaks of the Ephesians as being ‘ initiated into 
the mysteries of the gospel w ith the blessed Paul.’^ 
Even in the Epistle to the Hebrews we find no sign 
as yet of the idea of a Christian priesthood ottering 
a Christian sacTifice. The author of the Epistle 
confines himself to the theme that in Christ are 
summed up tl.e perfection of priesthood and the 
finality of sacrifice. He comes near to the definite 
conception of the Eucharist as in some sense a 
sacrifice in close connexion with the sacrifice of 
Christ, when he says ‘We have an altar, whereof 
they have no right to eat which serve the taber¬ 
nacle. ... By him therefore let us otter the sacri¬ 
fice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit 
of our lips, giving thanks to his name’ (13*®-^®), 
In the NT, then, we find that the Church is con 
ceived of as consisting of a priestly people with a 
ministry authoritatively appointed to give expres¬ 
sion to its worship (I P ‘J®, Rev 1 ® 5 '® 20®). 

When we come to the sub-apostolic age, we find 
that already there has been a development at least 
of technical terms. In the Didache we find the 
Eucharist spoken of as the ‘pure ottering {Kadapd 
il 0v<rla) which is to be ottered in every place.* 
Clement of Rome, inculcating the necesMty o: 
decency and reverence in the celebration of Christ¬ 
ian worship, calls these acts of worship ‘ottenngs 


1 Ad Kf)h. xii. 


s Did. xiv. ; Mai l^^-. 


iiml sacrilices’ {Trpo<7(popal /cal Xetroupytat), and it i.s 
dgnilicant that he uses the analogy of tk»e Jewisli 
ninistry of high-nnest, priests, and Levites to 
llustrate the orderly dillerentiation in the Church 
between the orders of the ministry and the lay folk 
generally.^ Again, he denotes the ministerial 
unctions of the irpea^vrepot by the word Xcirovoyla. 
gryitius is still more definitely technical. To be 
within the precincts of the altar’ {^vrbs roO 
'v<na(rrr}plov) denotes with him membership of the 
Jatholie Church with the privilege of communion 
in the Eucharist,* and the bishop (the normal 
celebrant of the Eucharist) repicsents Christ.® 
broni this time onwards saci'dicial terms are 
constantly used to denote the Eucharist and the 
functions of the Christian ministry. Justin uses 
the word ‘ sacrifice’ {Ovoia) of tlie Eucharist,^ and 
in Irenanis we find such expressions as ‘ tlie otter¬ 
ing of the Churcli ’ {ablatio eccltwiff’), ‘the pure 
sacrifice’ {purum snerijiriirnt), and in Clement of 
Alexandria ‘ the ottering ’ (TrpO(T</jopd) as regular 
normal names of the Eucharist.® 

In Tertullian and Cyjuian w'e find in regular 
use such W'ords as altarsacrijicium, sacerdos.^ 
'reitullian, follow ed by Cyprian, r(;gards the three- 
tobl Christian ministry as the bU(;cessor of the 
three oiders of the Jewish priesthood. 'Phe bishop 
is the high-priest;’ the priesthood ordained by 
God among the Jews passeil to the Church of 
Christ when the Jews crucified the Saviour.® Ter¬ 
tullian, again, is quite clear and exjilicit that, while 
the Christian community generally is a ‘roynl 
priesthood,’ having access to God, yet in that com¬ 
munity there is a separate ministry and a priestly 
discipline {sacerdotalis disriphna) which exercises 
the priestly funidions of the Church. In Cyprian 
the word sacerdos generally, as often elsewhere 
and much later, denotes the bishop, but occasion¬ 
ally the presbyter,® and in one pas.sage he uses the 
expression .mcerdoies et rntnidri of the whole 
ministerial body.'® In Cyprian, too, we find the 
theory of the Eucharistic sacrifice thus expressed : 

‘Nam, si Jesus Christus Dominus ot Dens noster ipse est 
summus sacerdos Dei Fatris, ot Hac rificium Patri se ipsimi 
primus oblulit, et hoc fieri in jui commemorationem praecepit, 
utique iile sacerdog vice Christi vere funj^itur qui id quod 
Ciiristus fecit imitatnr, et sacrifleium verum et plenum tunc 
offert in ccclegia Deo Patri.’ n 

From the time of Cyprian onwards the sacerdotal 
character of the CJiurch’s ministry is taken for 
granted. The acceptation on all .sides of the sacri¬ 
ficial character of the Eucharist necessarily implied 
the sacerdotal character of the priest. In the West 
in particular the civilization of old Rome, with its 
wonderful legal system, which became the inherit¬ 
ance of the new nations of Europe, tended to 
define more and more the doctrines and practices 
of the Church and the duties and functions of the 
ministry. From the 6th to the 9th cent, there was 
an active development of liturgy and ritual, all of 
course accentuating more and more the distinction 
between cleric and layman. Moreover, the task 
which the Church had to face during this period 
ever more and more enhanced the sacerdotal char¬ 
acter of the ministry in the direction of increa.sing 
the prestige and authority of the clergy over the 
mass of the people. The Church was called upon 
to evangelize new and barbarian peoples, Goth and 
Frank, Buigumlian and Lombard. The gross 
ignorance of their converts rendered it nece.s8ary 
to present the faith to them in its simplest form, 
ana hence the duties of w'orship and practice, the 
teaching of the sacraments and penance, were 

1 j, 40. 2 Eph. 6, Phil. 4. 

8 Eph. fl. ^ Eial. 41. 

6 Iren. iv. xxxi. 3; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. xlx. 

9 Tert. de Cult. Fern. ii. 11; Cypr. Ep. Ixiii. 14. 

7 De Bapt. 17 : ‘ summus sacerdos qui est epi8(?opus.' 

8 Cypr. Ep. Ixix. 8. ® Ep. xl. 

10 dp. 1. 2. 1* Ixiii. 14. 
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reduced to simple rules and systematized as iimc 
as j)0ssible, while for (heir j)arl I lie new convert 
adapted their old belief in mai;ie and the virtue o 
charms to the my'^terimis awliilm?'-s of the Ind 
sacraments. At the same time the j,nossness e 
the j)eoj)Ie, the low stat(‘. of morality, and th 
intervention of penance* led to loss and h‘ss fro 
quency of communion till, with the requireuumt o 
confession in the case of all of adult a;re, com 
inunion was rarely mnde more frequently thar 
once a vear, if as often as that. 1 hns the duty o 
worship at the Mass took the plaee of the duty o 
weekly (Communion, and in tiie pojuilar mind tie 
Mass was reyai'ded as a rep(*tition the sa(‘rilie( 
of Calvary. Hence came the .seandalous tratlic ii 
masses of the Middle A.<:es, which, liowever, thos 
in lii^h places in the (.'hurcli were constant ly tryin 
to rejiress, and it was commonly believed that i 
suftieient number of masses said for a man’s sou 
would atom* for a lifi* however evil, d lie .sacer¬ 
dotal tlieory of the priesthood was then at it.s 
hi^dH*st for some three e(!nturies before the Ke 
formation, and the priesthood, with its powers <»i 
remittiri;^'or let.'iinin^q was ]>elie\ ed to hold in its 
hands the salvation or damnation of the srnil. 

The Keformation (f/.v.) was the outcome on the 
vvhoh? of a ;.,^re.'it advance in the educalion ‘gener¬ 
ally of the peonIi‘. Knowled.ue was no longer con¬ 
fined to the cler.Liy, and with the ri<?w spread of 
knowledge men of iiitcllii^eiiee rebelled a^uiinst the 
old foimality of r(‘li.uion, and a;^ainst a concep- 
tion of the doetiine of opu.'i oprrntmn in the sacra¬ 
ments that more or less relitived the individual of 
any responsibility, and ovtusbadowed the toaebin 
of the Chureb that the reeej»tion of the virtue of 
the sacrarmuits (b‘[umded upon the proper disposi¬ 
tion of the ri'cipicnt. 'I'lius the Keformation was 
aj^ainst sacerdotalistn in the sense (»f an assumption 
of authority <ui the part of the priest IhmmI to un(h*r- 
take the whole eliari 2 :e ami la'spon-ihilil y of the 
souls of the pe<)j)l(.*. In En;.rl<ind 1 he Keformation 
was a reformation only, while c'lscwhere it de¬ 
stroyed the Church in the old sen^t* of the womI. 
ft is made (dear in the preface to the onliuatiun 
rites of the En^.cli-^'h Chuich, in tlui retainiri^^ of the 
three orders of bishop, pri(?st, and deacon, and in 
the forms with whicdi these ord(,us are conferred, 
that the Clinndi (dainis to be the ohl historic 
Church and no now iiiv(*ntion, re;.;ardin;j: herself as 
united with the Chur<di of the apo-tles by (lie 
unbroken line of succession of h(;r bishops, and 
one with it in doctrine and practice. The ^r<*at 
defenders of the English Church airainst the 
assaults of Komani>m have always strenuously 
taken tliis line, and have a[)[)ealed to the (Jnlinal 
as provin^^ tlie truth of their position. Thus, wdiile 
the Kchnination in hai;^laiid was a reformation 
proper, it purged the Chiiri h of many errors and 
superstitions. The wlndc slatus of the ch^r^y was 
ad'ected, and the restoration to the individual of 
the sense of personal responsihility lessened im- 
men.scly the authority of the priesthood over the 
individual conscience. But, on the other hand, 
the ministry of the Churcli retained a definite 
.sacerdotal aspect. Confes.sion was retained and 
the power of ^uiestly absolution ; only it was not 
required as essential generally. This was main¬ 
tained fijenerally by the ^reat divines of the 17th 
cent., and, moreover, the sacri(ice<jf the Eucharist 
was maintained in the sense of its beinj' a ‘ com¬ 
memorative sacrifice.’ In such a sense even Cran- 
mer admitted that the Eucharist was a sacrifice. 
Andrewes, in a defence of the Church of ICnj^land 
that w'us almost othc.ial, could say to Kellarmine: 

‘Take I ) the MaBH your Traiisubstatitiation ; and we will 
have no dm.. , t nee with you about the sacrifice,’l 

1 Resp. ad ApoL Card. Dellarm., London, 1610, ch. viil 
(184). 


and in hi.s iirst Ansinr to Carf/inal Perrons 
Ur ply : 

‘The Kucharist ever was, and by us is considered, both as a 
.Sacrament, and as a Sacrifice.’ ^ 

A lon^- list of names mi;;ht he quoted in support of 
this view of the Euclmristic .sa(‘rifice~(’ranmer, 
Andrewe.s, Overall, Moiita^^ai, Cosin, Sparrow, 
Jeremy Taylor, VVaterland, and many others. 
Jeremy Taylor explains thus : 

•/\s(’hrisl, in n Irtue of His sacrin'*c on the (’ross, intercedes 
for us\\itli His Father, so lioes Hie iiimis|i-r of (’hrist’s pru'st- 
hood here; that the virtue of tlie Ftcriial Sacnlice may b(* 
.saliitai> and ctTeidual to all the neeiUs of Hie Church, both for 
thiii”.s teiuporal and eternal.’ 

And, indeed, the teaiJiin^'of the Church of Eng¬ 
land is clearly eiiou^di shown in the jirayer of 
oblation in the Holy Communion : 

‘ We thy humble servants entirely desire thy fatherly pfood- 
ness mercMfiiUy to ac«'ept this our siicniice ].raise uiid Hiunks- 
jfivimf ; most humhly In .seei inu;; Hice to ^^noit, that b\ (he 
merits and deatii of thy Son Jesus (’liiist. and Ihioii^di falHi in 
Ids hluod, ue and all thy whole rjitirch riia\ ohtam reiuis-itni of 

our sms, and all other heiielits of his passion.Vnd alHioujfh 

we he unworthy, throuj^h our manifold sins, to <itTer unto thee 
an.\ s.u’rifi<-c, yet we beseech thee to a(,*cept this our boumlen 
dutv and service.’ 

The controv(Tsies resultant on the Oxford Move¬ 
ment hroii; 4 lit these matters very nnieh to the front, 
and the woid ‘sacerdotalism ’ came into (*xistem‘e. 
riie (Jiurch at this time was living' on its past. 
The only lheolo;,^y W'as that of the ^Hetit wi iters of 
hyoonc;;em‘rations. The imamin^^ of the ('Imreh’s 
forms and eereinonie.s, of its theory of on lets, of 
the doetrine of the saerament.s, was very little 
apiueliended by tlic majority of the peoph*. K(*r- 
laps om; of the j^reat ditlieultie.s of the time lay in 
he absence of any otlicial body of theol();.;y. This 
W’a.s on(M)f the ereat losses eonsetjuent on the* Ke- 
brmation, which discredited entiiely the old 
sehola.'-:!ic tln‘olo^y, with all its eleaily detiiied 
(M-hnieal t erms, and sulistituled not bine in its 
dace, with the exception (jf leaving.,' a e(*rtain 
amount of the old technical laiiLrimi^u; (‘iishriiied in 
he formnlari(;s of the Kook ot Common Ihayer. 
The (Jxford Movement, thereh^re, was simply a 
‘C'-tHtement of what the Prayer Kook etuitains, 
•((-assertin'j; the sacerdotal eliaiaeter of the priest- 
lood as exercised in the eelehratiou of the saera- 
lents, especially in the Holy Communion and the 
lini-stry of ah.solntion. The controversies arisirijL^ 
i^ed acutely fur a generation, chiefly over the 
:.se of teelmieaJ words and phiase.s, and then 
radually subsided, leaving their mark unmistak- 
hly on the Chureh. 

J'lius the ‘ sacerdotalism ’ of the Church of 
^nchind is moderate and reasonable. The ministry 
xists, and always has existed, for the bringing of 
lie saerameiital means of grace to the people of 
ylirist. The priest is the minister or st(;ward of 
^hri.st autlioritatively nppointed to liis ollice by 
Christ’s Chureh, and he is in this way the diviiudy- 
lonstituted organ of a body w liieh is throughout 
•riestly, the semis serroj'unif the servant (jf his 
ellow’-servants, ministering to them in the orderly 
nanner pre.seribed by the CJlniridi the gifts given 
)y (lud for the nourishment and health of tlieir 
‘Oil Is. 

Litkraturb.—C lement of Rome, Justin Martyr, Irenaus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian ; works of 
Thomas Cranmer, Lancelot Andrewes, John Overall, 
Richard Montagu, John Bramhall, John Cosin, Jeremy 
1 aylor, Anthony Sparrow, Daniel Waterland (most of 
these are in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology) ; works on 
the Oxford Movement (q.v.): R. C. Moberly, }!inisterial 
TnrsthfKKt, Lontlon, 1807 ; T. T. Carter, The noctrine of tfu 
Priesthood in the Church of Knnland^, do. 187(>; W. Sanday, 
Conception of Priesthood in the Early C/nn-ch and inthr Church 
of Emiland, do. 1808; C. Gore, The P'of Christ, do. 1901, 
Orders aiul Unity, do, IL M. WoOLLEY. 

1 1 t ndon, 1629, $ v. 

2 The O' o Oiy Communicant, London, 1660, ch. 1. § 4. 
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SACRAMENTS. 


Ethnic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. | 

Christian- 

Eastern (R. G. Parsons), p. 902 . 

Western (T. A. Lacey), p. 903. 

SACRAMENTS (Primitive and Ethnic).—In 
early Christian usaj^e the word sacramentuni^ 
though applied esj)ecially to Baptism and the 
Eucharist, was widely used as the name of any 
ritual observance among Christians, as well as of 
any sacred thing. In this wide sense sacraments 
may be said to exist in etlinic religions. \V,«sh- 
ings or bajjtisms, ceremonial name-giving, initia¬ 
tions, anointings, and many other rites have a 
sacramental aspect in tliis sense of the word. 
These and other rites have already been fully con¬ 
sidered under separate headings.^ Tliis article is 
devoted to impiiring how far rites of actual sacra- 
niental communion—viewing the word ‘ sacrament ’ 
in a narrow, yet pojmlar, sense—exist among 
savages and in the higher ethnic religions. Many 
of tlie usual examples of this cited by various 
authorities are to be regarded as inferences rather 
than ex[)li<‘it facts. Thus, even ^\here the wor¬ 
shippers feast on the remains of a sacrifice, it is 
doubtful whether this is to be looked upon as more 
than a meal eaten in common with the god. He, 
being satisfied with his share of the feast, as it 
were, invites his worshipf)(;rs to eat with him. 
The idea that sacrifice originated from a meal on 

divine being or a totem cannot be sustained. 
Even the idea of kinship witli the god, renewed 
tlirougli eating with him, is far from being clearly 
expressed, and is ratlier an inference from a given 
rite. Sacrifice is first the food of tlie gods, by 
which they are nourished, strengthened, and made 
benevolent to men. If now worsliippers paitake 
of this food, they are eating witli him, and we 
may snjijiosc them to be similarly nourished and 
strengthened. There certainly could not have 
been at first the sacramental eating of a divinity 
incarnate in the sacrificial victim. That came 


Christian— 

Lutheran (H. E. Jacobs), p. 909 . 

Reformed (J. Stalker), n. 912. 

Hindu.—See ‘Primitive and Ktlinic.’ 

Parsi.—See ‘ Primitive and Ethnic.* 

An example of this is found ui the Bouphonia 
(below, § 3 [/j]). At the saim, 1 me rites oi quite 
diflercnt import are usually (:\iLssed tugctlier, and 
a sinular reason for the shr mg and eating of the 
victim is a.ssigned to insta; es where it is out of 
place. 

1. The basis of the principle of sacramental 
communion. - As already shown in the art. Can¬ 
nibalism (vol. iii. p. 197'’), the eating of food, 
with its result of sti“ngtliening or letieshing tlm 
body, easily suggestMl the idea tlmt any s}.ecial 
qualities in the animal, or even the man, from nn horn 
the food was prepai.*d strength, courage, wisdom, 
etc., as well as the .contrary qualities (hence tabus 
on .sin li foods as i.iigl-t transmit these)—could be 
a.sHiiiidated by tlie eater. Added to this, the 
belief in magic made men assume that, as far as 
the transmission of such qualities was concerned, 
a pait was as valuable as the whole. Eood might 
also become a vehicle of qualities pertaining to 
this or that object with which it had been in con¬ 
tact. I’ll is is the basis of tlie idea of sacramental 
coinmnnion with doitv in a more or less material 
sense, as apart from the idea of food eaten symbol¬ 
izing s virtue or grace s])iritually receivetl. The 
flesh of an animal regarded as the incarnation of a 
deity, a cereal image, and the like would make the 
eater a recipient of divine qualities or divine life. 

2 . Was the sacrificial meal also sacramental?— 
The meal upon sacrificial food cannot now be 
regarded as the survival or the equivalent of eat¬ 
ing a totem animal in a sacramental mystery 
(below, § ^). Nor is the conceiition of kinsliij 
between victim and worshippers more than an 
inference. The sacrificial meal, eaten as in Israel 
at the holy place, was oi.e in which god and men 
shared. There was communion between them just 


later, and perhaps only sporadically. Even if the 
animal is one not usually eaten, or if, being one 
usually eaten, it is first sacrificially slain and its 
blood offered to tlie god, no more tlian a common 
meal with the god need be generally’ inferred. In 
the latter case the animal is sacriheialiy slain on 
the princijde that man should always give some¬ 
thing of his own to the gods—tlie same principle 
as is seen in the offering of firslfruits (q.v,). 

The theory of Hubert ami MauRS—that saoritlce coriHists ‘ in 
establishing a coiimmnicalion between the sacred world and 
the profane world hy means of a victim, i.e. a consecrated 
thin^f destroyed in the course of the ceremony,’and that the 
moral state of the person who performs this reliKious act or 
of certain thini^s in which he is interested is thus modified— 
rests on the Brahnmmc interpretation of Vedic sacritices, and 
can he sustained only with dilliculty.^ If the theory were true, 
then the \icnm would always be sacrosanct, filled with the 
spirit of the divine world, and therefore to eat of it would be a 
sacramental act, filling the eater with divine vigour. Bui this 
‘sacralization’ is not proved for sacrifice generally, either 
savage or civilized.3 

I'heorieft of the origin of sacrifice are apt to lay 
too much stress upon occasional rites, out of 
harmony with the ordinary and usual rites which 
are known to us in detail. Tlie real meaning of 
these occasional rites is often unknown or is the 
guess of a scholiast or mystic; they are some¬ 
times described vaguely in a late classical author, 

1 See artt. Anointing, Baptism, Initiation, Namks. 

‘■i 11 Hubert and M. Mauss, ‘ Esfai sur la nature et la fonctioi 
du sacrifice,’ in Mdangea d'hUt. des religwna, Paris, 1909, pp 

^^i»C?L G. Foucart, Uist. dea religiom et nUthode comparative. 
Paris,1912, p. 136 ff. 


in so far as tlie eating of food at any time 
.strengthened the boml between table-com panions. 
Beyond tliat we can hardly go. kS;i(i iliee was 
primarily a feeding of a god, who either ate the 
actual food or was regaled by the bIoo4l, or by its 
odour, or even by its essen<;e.‘ In the latter 
instances, where most of the Hesli still remained, 
it was natural that it should be consumed by the 
worshippers. How far it was regarded as hallowed 
or even as a vehicle of divine qualities, because 
part of It had been consumed by a god or offered 
on an altar, is largely a matter of conjecture. 
This sacrificial meal is a common aspect of sacri¬ 
ficial rites both in the lower cultures and in higher 
religions as far hack as these can be traced. 

n Fiji ' native belief apportions the soul (of the offering) to 
the gods, who are descnbi-d as being enormous eaters; the 
substance is consumed by the worshippers ' * 

In Israel one large class of sacritices was eaten by 
the worshippers, after having formed a re))ast for 
the divinity. In Babylon the elements of sacrifice 
were the foods which men eoinmonly ate ; animal 
victims were not apparently regarded as sacred, 
and the officiants ate the remains* withoutapjiear- 
ing to experience tlie least terror,^ and without 
taKing extra precautions.’* In Greece, in the 

1 The last is forcibly expressed by the Limboos of Darjeeling, 
who, when they eat the sacrifice, say that thev dedicate the 
life-Iireath to the gods, the fiesh to themselves (J. S. Campbell, 


TKS, new ser., vil. [1869] 1.^)3). iocq i oqi . 

2 T Williams, Fiji and the Ftjiana, London, 1868, 1. 281 , cl. 
art. Dravidians (N. India), vol. v. p. 8*. 


8 Foucart, p. 162. 
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c.'ise of those ofrerin< 4 s not wliolly nnuio over to 
divinities, the prio^ts had (heir share of the saeri 
lice, and the \vorslii|»j)('is feasted on the remains. 

This is seen, e.n., in Homer, wiio describes the prayers, the 
slaii^^hter of the 'I'ainis, ttie cooking of selected portiona, and 
the jo\ous feast which followed. ^ 

In Jtoirian saerilieial rites the {general rule was 
that, after the otl’erin^ of tlie exta to the f.fod, the 
r(‘Miainder of the animal NS'as then eon.sidercd not 
'vaertal, and was eaten by the yn iests or worshippers, 
or on otheial oeoa.sions by the .senators ami ma”:is- 
trates. Sacrifice was tfie ofTerin^ of a repast to 
fJie /^ods, in wiiieh men had a sliare.^ 

Tontain insists that the theory of W. R. Smith and others of 
a kinship between god, victim, and worshipi'ers, renewed 
through eating the victim—of a sacrifi'-ial communion—is not 
discoverable in the Roman sacrificial ritual.^ 

In Ey 3 ’’pt the remains of the sacrifice were 
simply eaten by tin; oflicers and .servants of the 
tempfe and by the worsliippers. ‘'rbey sjtrend a 
l»anquet of what remains of tlie victims.’^ Aceord- 
in^^ to Foucart, there i.s no trace in Eyj'ptian texts 
concerning sacrifice of sacramental (communion or 
of a meal of kinship witli tlio deity in this sacri¬ 
ficial meal, and lie speaks of 

‘I’absonce radical, fAt-ce eti une ligne d’un geul auteur, d’une 
allusion au sacrifice comvwinirl de la victime en Kgvpte.’® 

Vedic Bacrifices were intended as food for hungry 
gods, who were thus rendered welI-dispose<l to 
men. The gods ate first, leaving the remain.s to be 
eaten by those who offered (hem. 

Oldenberg Haya that 'it is impossible to discover In the 
ceremonies themselves, or in the verses or formulie which 
accompanied them, the least allusion to any method of regard¬ 
ing the repast on the sacrifice as a repast of communion 
{alliance) or a renewing of kinship.’8 

Whatever later nriestly theories arose regarding 
sacrifice, the early view remains fairly constant, 
and in modern llindii or Dravidian ritual the 
remains of the sacrifice are commonly eaten by the 
worshippers,'^ But in the cult of Krsna the cooked 
food ofiered to the god is eaten by the priests or 
distributed to the worshippers, who eagerly receive 
it as holy or as divine nutriment.® flere a more 
sacramental view appears. Finally, among the 
Teutons the evidence is summed up by Grimm as ' 
follows. Human food is agreeable to the gods, 
who are invited to eat their share of the sacrifice. 
At the same time sacrifice is a hanq\iet: an ap¬ 
pointed portion of the victim is placed before the 
god ; the rest is cut up, distributed, and con.sumed 
in the assembly. The people thus become par¬ 
takers in the holy oflering, and tlie god is regarded 
as feasting with them at their meal.® 

To these examples must be added those in which 
the victim is a human being, and a cannibalistic 
feast on his flesh follows. Here there is no true 
sacrament, save where the victim is regarded as 
representing or incarnating a divinity, as in 
Mexico and in Dionysiac rites in Crete. 

Thus the widest evidence of sacrificial rites, 
apart from all modern theory, is that in a large 
proportion of sacrifices the worshippers enjoyed a 

J Jl. 1. 467 (T. ; see, however, Ij. R. Farnell, ERE vi. 898*, and 
‘Sacrificial Communion in Greek Religion,' in HJ ii. [1904] 
806f., where his views are more speculative than strictly 
evidential. 

2 O. Wissowa, Religion und Kvltus der Rbmer, Munich, 1902, 
p. 8.63 f, ; J. Toutain, ‘ Le Sacrifice et les ritea du sacrifice L 
Rome,’ Etudes de inythologie et d’hist, des religions antiuusi, 
Paris, 1900, p. 138. 

Toutain, p. 161 f. 4 Herod, il. 40. 

{■» Foucart, pp. 156, 171. 

8 H. Oldeuberg, La Religion du Vida, tr. V. Henry, Paris, 

190.3, p. 279 

7 W. Orooke, PR 1. 32, 117, 263 ; H. H. Risley, The Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1S91, 1. 179 ; cf. E)iE ii, 486^, 

8 M. Monicr-Williams, BrOhmanisin and llinduisyn: Rrligi- 
Otis Thought and Life in Jndia'^, Lorwion, 1891, p. 145; J. A. 
r)uboi8, Desrn'ption of the Character, Manners, and Customs of 
the I*ropleof India, Kng. tr., do. 1817, p. 401. 

’ J. (Jriintn, Tuatonic Mythology, tr. J. 8, Stallybrass, Ix>ndon, 
i.J82-sS, i. 41, 46, 57. 

18 See art. Canmhalism, voI. iii. pp. 204‘>, 205». 


sacrificial repast, and joined in eating with the 
god. 'fliat {)iobably indicated fcllow.slii]) witli the 
god or ju’omoted it still further. But how far it 
was fll.so regarded as a sacramental eating, in the 
sense that divine virtue passed over to the (‘ater, 
is a matter of conjecture. Vet it may he admitted 
that here are the elements out of which a sacra¬ 
mental ritual might easily arise. 

The i<lea that gods and men aimred in a sacrificial meal is 
illustrated by the oxfiressions on reccntlv-found })uj>yri in 
which a person invitc.s guests to dine with him at the table of 
a go(i (the lord Sarajti.s) on a certain datc.i Sarapis was here 
the real host. Unless St. Paul was continuing OT sacrificial 
lafigiiaire, thi.s may he the source of what he ,sa\ s rogardinc tlie 
impossibility of })arukmg at once of the table of the I.ortl and 
of tlie faille of demons {i.e. eating meal which had tormed part 
of a sacrifice). He regards that act as ‘having communion 
with demon.s’tl Co KP” ), because the meat is eaten consciously 
ns a thintr sacrificed to idols (lOi^ and cf. 87). 'I'his show s that 
lie regarded the act of eating as an ac^t of commnmon with the 
g<»d -probably Um view then current in the c.astem .Nfedi- 
tcrraneari .‘irea. This communion, however, was nothing more 
than the relationship exist ing between a host and guests at any 
meal—a token of fellowship with him on the part of those who 
recognize thedeit\. In sich sacrificial tneals, in the words of 
the Clementine Ilccognifii>ns,~ the eater is ‘a guest of demons’ 
and has ‘fellowship with that demon whose aspect he has 
fashioned in hi.s mind.’ How far this idea of fellowship or com¬ 
munion with a god in and tbroiigli sacrificial meals e\i‘-led 
elscwliere and in otlu r ages it is dilhcnlt to say. The custom is 
analogous to that of the fea.sts v\iLh the dead—common meals 
at which dead and living were iwesGiit.^ 

3 . Eating a sacred animal.—When an animal 
wa.s rpgtirded as sattred—one devoted to the service 
of a god, or hi.s ropre.senttitive or sjunhol, or even 
his incarnation, or a.s it'^elf (iivine—it was never¬ 
theless sometimes sacrificed to him, the reasons 
for this sacrifice not being the same in all ea.''es. 
It is important to bf‘ar the latter fac^t iti mind. 
But, in so far as the animal is sacred and the Ihtsh 
is eaten, t here is here a sacramental etiting, (b*pend- 
ing upon the degree of sacredness of the anitnal. 
Where the animal is divine or a divine inctirmi- 
tion, there would be an actual eating of the god’s 
flesh. In a sen.se all animals sacrificed to a god 
became for the time sacred to him, but we are 
here contemplating the case of anittials more 
peculiarly sacred. The ceremonial slaying of such 
ivnimals is perha])8 the origin of tho^e so-ctilled 
m^'stic sacrifices in which certain animals, more 
particularly those regarded as ‘ untdean,’ i.c. too 
sacred for common use, were immoltited and some¬ 
times ceremonially eaten. W here sticb eating 
took place, its purpose was probably sacramental : 
it was to obtain some benefit not to be obtained in 
any other way—the strengtli and life of a god. 
Tlie examples cited by W. R. Smith * are in point 
here, though his theory of their connexion with 
earlier totem sacraments has not been verified. 
The instances range from savagery up to compara¬ 
tively high levels of civilization. 

(a) Certain Hebrews in pre-Exilic days seem to 
have adopted curious rites from their pagan 
neighbours or revived earlier rites of their own. 
Among these was the sacrifice of the swine, the 
mouse, and the ‘abomination.’ These animals 
were unclean, yet they were actually eaten at this 
rite after some preliminary method of preparation 
and purification. After sanctifying and purifying 
themselves, the worshippers are said to have eaten 
swine’s flesh, the mouse, the ‘ abomination,’while 
* broth of abominable things’ was in their vessels, 
no doubt for purposes of a meal (Is 65* 66*'^).® 
Doubtless these animals were sacred to certain 
divinities, and this, rather than their ‘unclean’ 
character, aroused the prophet’s indignation. 
The result of the eating was the assertion of a 
peculiar holiness. 8imilarly, at a later time the 
Harraiiians .sacrificed the swine and ate the flesh 

^ The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt, London, 1898-1915, i. llO; cf. ERE vL 377E 

2 ii. 71. 8 See art. Fkastino, vol. v. p. 803*^. 

4 Religion of the Semites'^, p. 290 f. 

8 Cf. Ezk 810; W. R. Smith-’, p. 343. 
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once a year. Anionjj^ the an(‘ient I’eruvians, after 
a three dayH’ tlie festival of the sun at the 

summer sol si, ire was ohservnul. Fire was kindled 


announred that the murderer must ho punished and the dracr 
raised up. It would also be better for them if, at the s;nnc 
saerificp in which the ox died, all should taste of its tlrvh. 
Sopatros a^creed to return, but said that he must be made' a 
by means of a concave miiror reilectinj; the sun’s citizen, that an ox must be slain, and that all must help luui 
rays. Then llamas, the .•uiimals s;icred to the sun, This was a-reed to, and the ritual of the M6e(a was fm.ndrd.i 
, •' 1 1 f <1 I 4 n- • W. R. Smith re«^arded this rite as a survival from the tiiuc 

Mere saci lliciul, anti of these a hvimt-tiflering was when all pastoral animals were sacred and rejjarded oa kindr<(i 
made, d'he llesh of other llamas, part of ‘the with man and his divinities. Hence to slau^diter one of them, 
flocks of the sun,’ was eai-en at a hanouet by the ritually, was murder Oov(|)ocetc), and to eat the flesii was 

In/*n «nd hiu ond /I i vl Kn 1 I f a sacraiiieiital rite. These ideas had been deri\ ed from eui h.r 

Intaancl his loids, and dutllhutc.d to the people. totemism, with sanctity and kinship of wild animals.^ In ibis 

Ihe tlesll was eaten alonj^ WUlh sacred cakes he is partly followed by h. R. Kamell. a J. a. Frnzer finds m 

preiiared by the vir<;ins of the sun, and with the rite an example of sktinj; an animal repreaeutins the com- 

Koljlet,« of forinented liquor of maize. In tlie latter “f i"’ 

^ .} . I 1 , i 1 o 1 • deity takmir possession of lus own. 

part of this feast the Spaniards detected a batanic i i i i i *. i.\ o ^ > 

r . . . * . , If ciMoti iirt^luih o f. i.nt T.n« eno fo Mif‘ n.ti.rxjrtn 


f ...f. u M .X h\. 1f 1 I ft semns prohahle that the clue to the ftjvfpoinn if, 

counteileit 01 the Fuchanst.^ • i ^ , i i 

,1,. ,, • T 1 11 lost. Amoruf savatre pastuial tribes Avho lo'/aid 

6 ) Some animal victims may fie regarded as . , ^ i i . r 

i- • • rr, / c ,, - .-1. f their cattle as sacred ti e occasional slaying ot them 

divine incarnations. 1 lie peoiile of the district of ^ +iu^.-nvU-ui.r 

Ti \ r i\ n is not rcLO'irded as iimn.hr, nor are they iiivaiiauly 

liuanca (leru) were found hy the Inca I acliacul<;c -i i f i,- .u\ h\»- ,.,ok 

, , 11-1. 4- 1 • fu.;.. ♦ , u. considered as of oiu* km M ith t he clan, nor some 

to have a d<><r deity represented in then temjde. , , r , i p .-of,i<wi 

. ^ *^1 4. V ir.reason unknown the ox ot the poi’^bi'ta was leoardi'd 

A livirm do*: was chosen to be its incMiiiation; , . . . i u fflo 

... 1 , •- ,• -f M-s sacred in a way in which the. cattle oi oidmaiy 

sacn ice and prayer were oflered to it; imai it \vas . , , om Uxr 

, . , ii 1 i 1 saenhees never had been. I bi.s is sMoMii by ils 

, am, an, l>arts of its lloal. wore eateu l,y tim wor- I rC!,m,r.i,Ml a.s muidor. The eatiiiH of 

shippers “ Simi arly, m Arkansas an Anieri. an - l,f tiu? siayors lias tliiis a sacramenlal 

Imiian tril.o who tiaee.l thmr iloseent from a ,ner the animal was sacred, 

my luc do^r ancestor are said to have e.atcn tlie . ruprc.senting or incavnatinu 

ilesh of a do*: representini: this ancestor in an \ ^ 

annual rite. r , i ; i ic ir, ('*) f^- Sniitli’s theory of the .shiyin^^ of 

In tlie Dionysos cult, lie or,m„ ot winch is o 

ho soufi it in Ihracc whence it was 'y- k'"> hidom or never killed, viz. that the animals are 
< .recce, there is a fairly <■ car oxamp e of the .. i kinsmen to the tribe or k’lonp, ■« borno out 

that a Ko<l may incarnate hnnself temrm.a y i actual pastoral trihes. 

amma or even huiua.i - '"i. In Im frmizmd 

ohseivn.nce of the cult th(. myth of Dionysos J^^nding of their henls of buffaloe^. These are divided mlo two 
pursued hy the Titans, assumin*: diflerent forms, elasses—O) ordinary buffaiora, with no special ripial connected 
ami tinallv in bull shape bein*: rent asunder by with their tendance and milkiivg and no restrictions on the use 
fh 4 .»-., vv.>« rfo.r,Dlnc 4 vl inritimP An<»Y afloat of their milk; (ii) Sft..‘re<l bulTaloes of various grades of Banctily, 

them, Mas uplodmiH in litual. An ox, a ,^oai, Jj^rdsmen regarded as priests, and dairies for the churning 

or sometimes even a hoy, repn^svnun*: or incarrial- which are regarded as shrines. In the case of the latter 

im^tlii' ‘mkI, Mas rent by the maddeneil M’orsbippers, the ordinary operations of the dairy have hecoino a religimia 

nnd flurraM’ tlesli M'as ‘devoured V»v .such a sacra- ritual, emdi dairy of each class having its own peculiarities and 
ami rnc i.im iiesn was (levuuo^o .»y »uvii u. .u j c4, p,„„piexitie8 of ritual. Both ordinary and sacred buftaloes are 
mental feast, end probably also liy stimulants, p,.(,pprty not of the clan, but of families or individuals, in 

‘ the celebrant of the meal of laM' fleshwas made that division of the Todas know-n as reivaliol. Male buffaloes 
one witil the prod. He became and was have little or no saiictity even when boin of the niost sac^^^^ 

. . 1 *^ 1 . IQ ' COW'S and these m fact are mated with orflinary bulls. Buffaloes 

in.spired to new ec.stasy, or and to hy one of the chief Toda gods, 5 n, and hia wife, 

act.s not possilile under normal conditions.® OiPshuffaloeswereanceatorsof the sacred animals, those created 

Arnohius sais ' ‘ In order that lou may show yourselves full hy his wife of ordinary buffaloes. Sacred dairies and sacred 
of malestv aixl <liviriitv. von mangle with gory lips the flesh of buffaloes are regarded in some measure as the property of the 
? m \ S.bolirust on (-’lem Alex /'rofrrpf.r says gods. Buffaloes are not eaten, but, after due cerenmnies for 

ihU those iiidiatcd inll the PionNsiac unsteries ate raw flesh, counteracting possible danger, the milk of even 
and llml tins »> nibnlDvd l..ony»n.’ Wins tent by the Titans. ^X8T''Atlne'pt people oUhe Han'and Wther elans may 


In thia savaf:e sacrament, M'hich, tliOU^di not partake of the milk of sacred buffaloes, which is not ordinarily 


without occasional parallels elsewhere, mu.st not 
be taken as typical of a - religions at a certain 
stage, there appears the dim craving of tlio soul 
for*tinion with deity. When the ritual was tran.s- 
ferred to (irecce anil there tamed and transformed, 
hoM^ far this sacramental act continued is uncertain, 


used by them. Rivers sees In this some roscmhlance to those 
religious ceremonies of communion ' with the divine by eating 
and drinking the divine.’6 Although the buffalo Is not ordi¬ 
narily eaten, there are certain rites called ^rkmnptthftimi (‘ male 
buffalo we kill’) in which a male buffalo calf is slain and eaten, 
whenever a suitable one is available. At the tt dairy the rite 
takes pla<'e thrice yearly. The chief officiant is the pahkdrt' 
mokh, or dairyman of the village, who must lie of the same clan 
those xTcrforming the sacrifice. The annual is kd ed by 


thdULrli inodilied survivals of it have been found in as those performing the sacrifice. The animal is killed by 
tearTendilosatalalcaiUe.- Itaexibtence 

in the Dioiiysiac-Ovphic brotherhoods cannot be mofch cats the turnifu-, and the others present may 

nrnvpd cat anV portion. Certain parts must not be eaten by women. 

In the liov.l.6.ia at the DUpnlia on the Acropolis 

tiiere is one of those mysteiion.s and spotadic rites priest of this ultra-siu red dairy), certain other 


ant to be taken as tyi>ical and made the basis of 
a Inrge amount of theory. The rite is described 
by Pausanias and Porphyry. 

.1 _ ... ..u. fVia nnn mhinh a.f.n 


eaten by any one.T At the it sacrifice the tunaxxs is cawn ny 
the valol (or priest of this ultra-sacred dairy), certain other 
parts by him and the (assislant). 

Lay he eaten hy the kalhnokh and privileged visitors (zn^'oO to 
the ff. Other parts are Uken to the outskirts ®t t<he priests 
sleeping-hut and given to any Todas who may visit the dairy. 


Of a number of oxen led up to the altar the n.. sifrnificance of the ceremony is unknown ; the 

’niui'i^rTo; ^not Bacrecl in tli/benbe in which the 

lam on the axe or knife. Of those who afterw’iirds flayed the fe,^^ale sacred buflalo IS. the piayer used 

nx all tasted its flesh; then they sewed up the hide, stuffing it slaying of the animal Rivers conjectines 

“.lTfl^;,Jl.l>oD.,uuo^pD Sthepm/ose^of the rite ib the general 

aHla>irigh> . oi a r . Dearth followed, and an oracle hufl'alnes. He also thinks it possible that. 

Ins, in re..u,ri.e he 11^_ preferre.l 

1 W. H. Prescott, IliKl. of the Conquest of Peru, London, ^ ^ ^ . porphyry, de Abit. 11. Mt. 

ffr'in^n, TAr Myths of the Neu Worlds, Pbiladelphln. J »>■ I,„ao„ 

'Tvfeiiraie 4F.«rloMe-.fr«K.Kncr«. * (JW. pt. v., Spints «/lAc C..rn and ./(As rtM, Lon . 

. O. Ornppe *J««A,>.Ar MythoUqie w R. Rivers. The Todas. London. 1906, pp. 88 ft.. 1ST. 

Munich, ISoVDMW.ii.tSlL; cl, 

8 Adv. Gentn, v. 19. ’ f- 1 ^ 2:i2, 240. ’ Ib. p. 274 f. P- i- 


Pr’inton, The Myths of the Kev, Worlds, Philadclphln, 
* Euripides, frag. Kpj}T«. 

8 Adv. Gentn, v. 19. ’ f- 

8 Cf. iii. 205, vi. 408. 
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to use for this purpose less sacred animals out of 
fear of evil consetjuences.^ There does not appear 
to he any cdear evidence of kinship with their 
bullaloes uinou^ the 'rodas.^ Nor does there 
ai)pear to he a sacramental eating of the animal in 
the s«ai‘'e of eating a victim rcganled as divine. 

If Ivivers’ explanation of this meal among the 
Todas is correct, we may s('e an analogy to it in 
the custom of pastoral tribes in the Caucasus who, 
when oijligcd to sell their herds to strangers, avert 
the danger which such saciilege incurs by conse¬ 
crating one of the herd, slaying it, and solemnly 
eating it, afterwards treating the bones with all 
due respect.* 

The eating of the raw flesh of a heifer sacrificed 
to tlie sj)int of the Nile by heads of clans among 
the Agaos'* and the eating of half-raw flesh of a 
camel by tlie clan or tent-group among the Arabs 
of the Sinaitic peninsula wlien other food failed® 
are very vaguely sacramental. 

(f/) riie last group of rites described perhaps 
shows that at one time all killing of animals was 
reganled as an act to be gone about circumspectly, 
for all animals, if not divine or even sacred, have 
power greater than man’s, either in life or after 
oeath. Hence, too, innuttierable rites of propitia¬ 
tion in oonnexi(»n with the slaying even of wild 
animals, by way of averting their vengeance or 
that of members of the saine species. These .some¬ 
times crystallize into one definite communal rite, 
in wliich fnopitiation, prayer, ritual slaughter, and 
ritual eatijig all have a f)art. But the slaying is 
not saciilicial, and the whole rite is perha{»s an- 
alog(ms to the solemn eating of lirstfruits (below, 

§ 5 ) before all the harv(;st becomes available for 
common food. ’IMiis rite is most marked in the 
Ainu bear festival. 

With t-lie AinuH, (Ji].\'ak8, and other peoples of N. Asia the 
bear is rej^''(ir(led willi respect,, if not as divine, but it is freely 
slain and eaten as food, hut one bear is kept in captivity with 
every evidence of resjiect; then it is ritually slain with pro¬ 
pitiations and apologetic explanations and prayers. Offerings 
are made to the dead tiear. Its blood is drunk hy the men 
present to obtain its courage and otlier virtues, and part of its 
flesh, having been ottered in ‘a <Mip of ofTcnrig to its head,* is 
solemnly eaten by all present. Then all join in eating the rest 
of tlie Hesh. The li\er is said hv a 17th cent, authority to be 
eaten as a medicine for various diseases.« 

The prtiyer.s .show that tfic boar i.s expccteil to 
return to life so as to be sbiin anew, and in Saglia- 
licri the killing i.s for the purpose of .semiing 
mes.sages to the forest-god by means of tlie hear."^ 
The solemn eating of the bear by all is oliviously 
meant as a jirojiitiatory rite which will make 
possible the common eating of btair’s llcsli hy all 
who have thus had communion with the hear. 

4 . The totem sacrament. —'I’he theoiy of a 
geniii'al, though occasional, .sacrifice and .sacra¬ 
mental eating of a totem animal or plant by the 
men of a totem clan is now gcneially ahamioned 
for lack of evidence.® With its ahandonnnmt the 
explanation of all solemn eating of a .slain or .sacri¬ 
ficed animal as due to an earlier totem .sacrament 
nm.st also he given no. Among all actual totem 
peo))les tlie eeiemonial eating of a totem has been 
found in three instances only, and Frazer points 
out that in one of tlu^se (Arunta) tlie object of the 
eating i.s not mystical communion with a deity, 

1 Rivers, p. 290. 

2 /A. p. 3ry0. 

8 A BaHtiari, in Verha'txdlxtiujen der hftrli'ner GesMschaft fiir 
Anthropnlogie., Ethnologie und Urgetichicht^, Berlin, lii70'71, 
p. &4. 

* KHE i. -I W. U. Smiths, p. 281. 

* C. Malte-Brun, Annalea des vopanea, Paris, 1814, xxiv. IMf. ; 

J. Batebe/or, The Ahm and their Folh-iore, lyondon, 1901, p. 
4861. : GB'\ pt, V,, Spirits of the ('oni and ojthe Wild, it. 19uff. ; 
cf. artt. Aisua, rof i. p. 24.9; Am^ials, \ol i. p .^ib.T 

7 K fjahb6, Un Bagne rnaae, i’Jsle de Sakhaline, Paris, 1903, 
p. 232 f. 

® But see 8. Reinach, Cultea, mythea, et religiotu, 3 vole., 
Paris, 1905-08, passim, and art. Communion with Dkity (Greek 
and Roman), vol. iii. p. 767. 


but to ensure the supply of food for others not of 
that totem. It is magical, not religious, and the 
animals in question are not regarded as divine.^ 

The Arunta once freely ate their totems, and even now there 
is no absolute restriction by which a man ma^' not eat of his 
totem, except in the case of the wild cat, which is uKso forbidden 
food to the whole tribe. Be.sides permission to eat sparingly' of 
his totem at all times, each man at the intichiuma ceremonies, 
for the increasing of the totem animal or plant, must eat of his 
totem, in order that the totem species may be increased for the 
benefit of fellow-tribesmen of other totem groups. Without 
this eating the magical increase ceremonies would not be 
complete. Members of I be totem grou{) now refrain from eating 
their totem till it is full-grown or plentiful. When that happens, 
members of other groups may not eat until the members 01 this 
group have eaten sjiurmgly of their totem within the camp. 
This second ceremonial eaLitig is thus akin to the solemn eating 
of lirstfruits by ceriain persons betore all can eat freelv. This 
second ceremonial is obligatory; non-eating would result in the 
decrease of the totem.2 

The second instance is from Benin. Some families of the 
Biiii, at the burial ceremonies, make soup from their totem and 
offer it in sacrifice to the <lead man. This portjon may also be 
put to the lips of members of the family and (ben thrown away. 
The rest is thrown away or eaten by the family or strangers. 
Obviously some benefit to <lead and living is here expected .2 

The third instance is from Assam, where the Kacharis were 
formerly divided into totem i;lans. In two cases the ceremonial 
eating of a revereil animal or plant ha.s been noteri. The Leech 
folk hold the leech in high regard and do not kill it. But once 
in a lifetime at a eortaiii religions ceremony the Leech folk must 
chew a leech with \ egcfables. The Jute folk must also chew 
jute at great religious oereinoriies.4 

In none of these instuncea is the totem wor¬ 
shipped as a divinity, and tliey are all contrary to 
general practice among totem peojiles. They do 
not lend support to the derivation from totemism 
of the slaying and eating of sacred animals at 
higher stages. 

5 . Firstfruits eaten ritually or sacramentally.— 

This has already been fully discussed.® But it is 
obvious that here tlie word * sacramentally ’ will 
h(;ar various shades of meaning according as the 
firstfruits are looked upon merely as set apart from 
ordinary usage, or as sacrificial food, or as actually 
containing or being a spirit or god. 

6 . Ceremonial eating of images of dough or other 
substances.—In cases where the image isde.scribcd 
as the go<l and is eaten there is clearly some idea 
of .sacramental communion. The best instance of 
this is found in the ancient Mexican religion, where 
the solemn eating was cfilled teoqunlu, ‘ god is 
eaten.’® Similarly, the (.lanifa, in time of famine, 
made an image of dates kneaded with butter anil 
sour milk ami ate it.’ Communion with a deity 
by moan.s of swallowing part of the image is also 
found among the Malas of S. India and among the 
liuichol Indians of Mexico.® The.se and similar 
instunce.s may be conqiaied with the ritual oflering 
(though not always eating) of cakes in the form of 
or stamped with the effigy of a divinity.* 'Fliese 
may al.so he connected with the oflering and eating 
of firstfruits made into a cake or even baked in 
human form (probably representing the corn-spirit, 
as I razer thinks). 

The Barramenlal aspect of eatin? such dough images is well 
shown by Acosta’s description of the Mexican eating of the 
image of lluit/ilopochtli : the pcn])le ‘received it with siicli 
tears, fears, and reverence aa it was an admirable thing, saying 
that the\ <liil eat the flesh and bones of God, wherewith they 
were grieved.’ O) 


1 J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iv. 231. 

2 .Spencor-Gillen», p. 167 IT. 

8 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 588, from information 
supplied by N. W. Thomas. 

4 lb. iv. 297 f., from information supplied by S. Endle. 

Artt. Fikstkrcits (Introductory and Primitive), vol. vi. p. 
43 a, § a; Eatino tub God, vol. v. p. 137. 

« Art, Eatino tub God, vol. v. p. 130^; cf. ER iii. 299, 316, 
38.5 f. 

7 W. R. Smith®, p. 225; F. Licbrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 
Heilbronri, 1879, p. 430 ff. 

« E. Thurston, Pastes and Tribes of S. Imiia, Madras, 1909, 
iv. 357 f. ; C. Lumholtz, Unknoum Mexico, London, 1903, ii 166 f. 
^ See inslance.s in Idebrecht, p. 436 f., * Die aufgegcHsene Gott.' 
GB^, pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 86 ff.; 
Acosta, cited in SR iii. sis. See also art. Fasting (Introductory 
and non-Christian), vol. v. p. 761“. 
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7 . Swallowing sacred substances.—Under this 
heading may he grouped a variety of rites with a 
sacramental aspect. As an example from a low 
level of culture the following case from the Gold 
Coast may be taken. If the members of a family 
were about to separate, the fetish-priest ground a 
fetish to powder, and, having mixed it with a 
liquid, gave the draught to each member of the 
family. By this means they were still bound 
together.* In tlie ceremonies of the various frater¬ 
nities among the Zuni Indians the drinking of 
consecrated * medicine-water ’ has a prominent 
place. The consecration is accomplished with 
prayers to the gods, the dropping of fetishes into the 
water, prayer invoking the presence of the gods, 
etc. The altar and the worshippers are sprinkled 
with the water, and the males present receive a 
drink of it; on the next night of the ceremonies 
male and female members drink it; and on the 
fourth evening the novices ret^eive it.* Plant 
medicines, each the property and food of a god, 
are uscid in other fraternities in a kind of sacra¬ 
mental magic—to cure disease, to make a Inave 
heart, for safety, and the like.® In India the 
water in whicli a sacred image has been washed is 
drunk as holy watcr.^ The drinking of t\\o.hao 7 na 
in Zoroastrian religion and its supposed eflect.s on 
the partaker have already been fully described in 
the art. Haoma, It is also given to the dying as 
a last sacrament, or (pdpfxaKov dOavaaLa^. Its counter¬ 
part in Vedic and later Indian religion is soina 
{q.v.)y both having been originally one. Soina 
was the drink of the gods, and a draught of 
immortality both for them and for men. It also 
healed physical and moral ills and gave wisdom. 
This drink of the gods could also bo prepared for 
men on earth, just as haoma was. 'nie drink 
made the worship ]kt a new man ; the draught of 
the gods (lowed in his veins, purifying and sancti- 
fjung him.® The nectar of the Greeks is a similar 
drink of immortality;® and it is probable that 

E rimitive intoxicants, because of the elation caused 
y them, were regarded as the drink of the gods, 
conferring immortality and other desirable qualities 
on them, like Goibniu’s ‘ale of immortality’ in 
Celtic mythology.^ In Babylonian mythology 
* food of life ’ and ‘ water of life ’ were the property 
of the gods, giving immortality, as is seen in the 
myth of Adapa.® The refreshing powers of water 
caused it also to be regarded mythically, and in 
the other world it had magical immortal powers. 
Fijian mythology shows this. On the way to 
paradise the dead drank of the ‘ water of solace,* 
which caused the grief of the ghost and the 
mourners on earth to be assuaged.® 80 at a far 
higher level, in Orphic-Pythagorean circles, the 
dead drank ‘cool water flowing from the Lake of 
Memory,’ and thereafter had lordship among the 
other heroes.*® 

The Idea of the Tree of Life and ita effects in Hebrew, early 
Christian, and Cnostic m.vthologries may be compared with the 
mythical concepts here set forth. In Egypt analogous ideas, 
though of a curious kind, are found. A funerary text speaks of 
a dead king slaying and devouring the gods to obtain their 
powers and to become eternal. Similarly, by sucking the milk 
of a goddess a mortal might acquire iiumortality.il 


1 A. R6villc, Le6 Religions des peuples non-eivilisis, Paris, 
1883 i 84 

2 M. O. Stevenson, tS RBBW [1904], pp. 492 flf., 640, 662, 661, 
672. 

* Ih. p. 660 f. 4 Monier-Williams, p. 146. 

» Ih. p. 359. « Cf. Lucian, Dial. Deomrn^ no. 4. 

7 See art. Crlts, vol. iil. p. 285 **. 

8 M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 
1808, p. 544. 

® B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, p. 117 flf. 

10 The various formula) are given in J. E. Harrison, Prolego- 
mma to the Study of (ireek Religion’^, Cambridge, 1908, p. 673 flf. 

11 E. A, Wallis Budge, The Papyrus of Ani, 2 yols,, I^ndqn, 
1895, p. Ixxviii; A. Wiedemann, Die Toten und ihrs Reiche im 
Glauben der alten Aegypten, Leipzig, 1902, p. 18. 


8 . Sacraments in mystery religions. — It is 

pos.sible that the con(;ei>tioiis discu.ssed in the last 
section underlie such sacramental rites as may lie 
found in mystery-religions, though here we must 
beware of reading too much between the lines of 
the scanty evidence transmitted to us. 

(а) In the Elcusinia certain acts of a sacramental 

character had a place. What that i)lace was and 
what precise meaning was attaclmd to them are 
largely matters of conjecture. As a preparation 
for the mysteries, the candidates had to be free 
from crime, and purity of heart and life was 
necessary. Ceremonial i)nrifl('ation8 were also 
used, and before entering the sacred enclosure at 
night the fasted. A{)artfrom other things 

done or seen, they partook of a cup of kuk^uju—r 
thick gruel of meal and water, resembling the 
draught of barley, groats, water, and penny-royal 
leaves drunk by the mourning Demeter after her 
nine days’ fast.* If the emendation by Lobeck* 
of the text in which Clement of Alexandria 
describes this rite is correct, possibly sacred bread 
or cake was also eaten. 

*I fastod, I drank tiie kuk/cuv, I took from the ark, and, 
having tasted (^yyfuoraMf *'oc), I put it away in the basket and 
from the bosket into the ark.’3 

The unemended text suggests the handling (t^pyaird- 
fievos) of a sacred object rather than the tasting of 
sacred food. Wliat did this ilrinking and eating 
mean to the worshipjiers? Some inquirers have 
seen in it a sacramental communion with Demeter 
in her passion—an infusion of her life into the wor- 
Bhipper.* The secret of Kleusis has been well 
kept, and these views are quite hypothetical. 
But the whole grouj) of rites, including this 
‘sacrament,’ was certainly regarded as beneficial 
and assuring immortality. The /xOarai were 
thrice - blessed and believed that divinity was 
present with them.® These effects were probably 
not attached to the sacramental rite only. 

(б) III the mysteries of Attis, besides the smear¬ 
ing of the lips of the avaraL with holy oil and the 

I uttering of the words, ‘ Be assured, O fxOarai, the 
I god hp l>een saved : thus for you there shall be 
salvation from ills,’® at some point in the ritual, 
they ate and drank sacred food according to a 
formula preserved by Clement and Firmicus 
Maternus. The nature of the food is unknown. 
Firmicus says that into the inner parts of a temple 
a man about to die (symbolically or ritually?) was 
admitted and said : 

‘ I have eaten out of the tympanum, I have drunk from the 
^mbal ; I am an initiate of Attia.’ 7 
Clement gives the formula as : 

‘ I have eaten from the tympanum, I have drunk from the 
cymbal; I have carried the kemos [a tray with cups]; I have 
^ne beneath the pastos. ' 8 

Tympanum and cymbal figured in the myth of 
Attis. Here again the purpose of the rite is 
obscure, though some writers boldly maintain 
that it was to bring the pvarai into closer com¬ 
munion with the god.® Dieterich tliinks that the 
initiate, about to die a symbolic death, was reborn 
through the sacramental food, for Firmicus goes 
on to commend the true food of life—the Christian 
Eucharist — as conferring immortality, whereas 
‘ thou hast eaten poison and drunk the cup of 
death.’*® 

1 Cf. Homeric Hymm to Demeter, 206 f.; Eustathius, on 
Homer. II. xi. 638. 

2 Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829, p. 831. 

» Clem. Alex. Protrevt. il. 21 (89). 

4 F. B. Jevons, iln introd. to the Hist, of Religion, London, 
1896, ch. xxiv.; Farnell, in EBr^ xix. 120f., UJ ii. 816f., 
ERE vl. 409»; P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, 
London, 1892, p. 383 f., The Origin of the Lord's Supper, do. 
1893. p. 17. 

® Pindar, frag. cxvi. 

8 Firm. Mat. de Errore Profan. Relig., ©d. K. Ziegler, Leipzig, 
1907, p. 57. 

7 lb. p. 43. » Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. 16 (47 f!.). 

9 GIF, pt. Iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 274. 

10 A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliiurgie, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 103,168. 
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(c) In Mithraisin there was some lorm of sacra¬ 
ment, as the words of Justin Martyr auvl TertullLan 
show. Justin says tliat bread and a cup of water 
were set forth witli (certain words of l)lessinp; in 
the sacred rites.^ Tertullian says that Mitlira 
siyois ]jis soldiers in their ioreheads, eeJelu'ates an 
oblation of breaci, and introduces a symbol of the 
resurrcH tion.^ Both Fathers looked upon this 
sacrament and otlier rites as a jiarody of Christian 
rit(‘s suggested by demons. It is not at all 
improbable that the sacramental rite was adopted 
as an imitation of tlie Emdiarist. Bliny, however, 
s]!caks of 'magicIs cccnis in Mithraism.® On a has 
relief from Konjica (Bosnia) this sacrament is 
su})posed to be represented. Two figures, one 

holding a <lrinking-horn, recline at a table, in 
front of which is a tri]»od liolding small loaves of 
bread. On either side .stand human figures, one a 
l*ersian, two with masks rcipresenting a lion and a 
rav('n, and a fourth mutilated figure. The Fersian 
holds aloft a drinking-horn.'* Is this the rite to 
which Justin refers? If it is, it tells us nothing of 
its moaning, and Pfleideier’s assertion that the 
standing figures reprcsimt the nature of Mithra 
under ditl'erent attributes, and show that they 
have thus ‘ put on ’ the god, is somewhat extiava- 
gant.® The figures seem to be initiates of the 
diflcrent degrees, and there is no evideru^c that the 
sacrainent was a my.stic communion with Mithra, 
a partaking of his divine nature, as other wniters 
have also asserted. The likeness wdiich the 
Fathers .saw between this rite and the Eucharist 
leaves its actual puri)Ose doubtful, and we (tan only 
regard it as a rite of communion in a somewhat 
vague sense, like most of such rites in the 
mysteries. Cuniont interprets it a.sc()mmunicatin 
to the neophyte force to combat evil spirits ami 
conferringon him, as on his god, a gloriou.s immor¬ 
tality.^ There is certainly no proof that the rite 
had any connexion with the slaying of a bull, so 
often represented in Mithraic bas-reliefs, or with 
the Zoroastrian future mythic slaying of the bull 
Iladhayils, b}^ Saoshyant at the la.'-T day, from (he 
fat of wliich, mixed with the juice of w’hite Aaoma, 
a drink would be prepared which would assure 
immortality to all men. 

(d) In the cult of the gods of Samothrace, as 
a recently discovered but incomplete inscription 
.shows, some rite of eating and drinking occurred. 
The priest * broke the cake and })oured forth the 
cup for the /mvaraid The inscrijition has been re¬ 
stored in this sense, and, if it is correct, some 
sacramental act seems to be suggested.^ 

t'or sacraments in Mundaiism see ERE viii. 387*, 389, and, 
further, A. J. IT. W. Brandt, Die mandaische Religion^ Leipzig, 
18S9, pp. 107f., 203f. 

In this connexion it should be noted that the phrases express¬ 
ing my.stic union, desired or realized, with a god, in the so- 
called Mithras I/turgy (‘Remain with rue in niy soul'), in the 
l^ondon Paiiyru.s (‘Come to me. Lord Hermes, as babes into the 
wombs of Women’), and in the Le^'ilen Papyrus (‘For Tbou art 
I, and I am Thou’), quoteti by Dieterich,^ have no connexion 
with a sacramental meal. 

Did these sacramental rites in tlie mystery 
religions impart new life and immortality? Quito 
possibly they w'ere thought to do so. i^lularch 
say.s that the w orshippers at tlie sacrificial bamiuets 
looked beyond the mere feast and had a good hope 
ami the belief that (Tod w’as present with them, 
and that He accepted their service graciously. 
Much of this may have been present in the 
mysterie.s also. Considering, however, that 
know so little of the nature of those sacramental 
rites, it is ludicrous to find several writers regard- 

1 Justin, Apol. i. G(l, Dial. c . Tryph. 70. 

2 De, }*t<escr. llcv.r. 40. - Pliny, UN xxx. 2 ( 6 ). 

< F. Cnmont, TcxAe.a et monuments fiourds relatifs aux 
mpsti’.res de Mithi'a, Brussels, 1890-90, i, lf»7 f. 

* O. Pfleiderer, The Early Christian Conception of Christy , 
London, 190.^, p. 129 f. j 

« Cumont, i. 321. 7 Dietcrich, p. 104 f. 8 p. 07 . | 


ing them, not merely as resembling, hut actually 
as the source of, tlie (Jiristiaii Eucharist. Nor is 
there any real evidence tliat a rite of ‘eating the 
god ’ was a common or usual one in paganism when 
Christianity wa.s first foundctl and ))romuigatcd. 

LiTKiiATi ifK,—Tlii.s ha.s .‘?utHi:ientlv indicated in the foot¬ 

notes ; but the lollowing additional wnrk.s may be consulted ; 
C. Clemen, J'rimitive C/in.Ainnitj/ <x)ui its Son-Jen'is/i Sources, 
tr.lt. (-5. NTsbet, F.dinburgb, 1010, p. 2118 IT. ; W. Heitmidler, 
Taiife iind Ahrndmahl hri I'lWtns, Clottin^jen, 1003; J. A. 
MacCulloch, Conijxirnt ine Theohxii/, London, 1002, p. 2.04; 
N. Soderblom, ‘ Le P.reinage di\ m,’ La Vie future, d'apri^s le 
Jilaz itUsme A MR ix.), Paris, 1901, p. 330ff. See also artt. 
PuiNKS, Foon, Co.MMUNlON WITH DKITV, F.^'J'1NQ TIIK (ilt)I), FlRBT- 

FRU1T8. J. A. MacCulloch. 

SACRAMENTS (Christian, Eastern). — The 
doctrine of llic Holy Orthodox Eastern Church 
concerning the ‘ mysteries’ {i.e. tlie sacraments) i.s 
ollicially stated in (1) Thu Orthodox Confession of 
Faith, composed hy Feter Mogila, metropolitan of 
Kiev (16ii;K47),* aiid (‘2) tlie Acts of the Synod of 
Jcrnsalcni (lletlilehem) of 1672.^ In these docu- 
ment.s the (Irthodox sacramontal system has been 
didiiieil, in opposition to that of tlu^ Reformed 
Churehe.s, in tei ms more in harmony with those of 
(‘('Titeinporarv Roman Catholicism than with those 
of the early ll^iastern Fathers. 

A mystm-y is delined as ‘a rite, w’hich under 
.some visible form (c(5os) is the cause of, and con¬ 
veys to the soul of a faithful man, the invisible 
grace of God ; instituted by our Lord, through 
whom each of the faithful receives divine grace.’* 
Mysteries were instituted to be ‘ badges {aruxabia) 
of the true sons of God,’ ‘sure signs {crpfxua)^ of 
our faith, and ‘indubitable remedies (larpiKd)* 
against 81118 .“* 

Three things are necessary in a mystiuy : (a) its 
proper matter (OXr;)— e.g., water in baptism ; (Zi) a 
jiroperly ordained j>ri(‘st (Upeus) or bishop ; (r) the 
invoealiou (eTriKXr^crts) (d the Holy Sjiirit, with the 
form of words, ‘ whereby the Friesb consecrates 
the Mystery by the Fower of the Holy Spirit, if 
he have the definite intention {yrtopr] dTroepaoLcpivy)) 
of con.secraling it.’® This insistence on the E]d- 
clesis and t he ojieration of the Sjiirit is a marked 
characteristic <d Orthodox sacianicntal teacliing. 

There are .seven mysterie.s: ]5aj>ti.sm, Chrism, 
tlie Holy Eucliarist, the Friesthood, Fenitence, 
Marriage, Unction. 

1. Baptism is administered by trijile immersion 
in pure wuiter, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Sjiirit, normally by a priest, 
hut in cases of nece.^sity hy any Orthodox person. 
Tho.se to be baptized imi.st either themselves or, if 
infant.s, by an Orthodox sponsor renounce the devil 
and all his w’orks and confe.ss tlie (‘Nicene’) 
Creed. T'he fruits of baptism are the aliolition of 
all .sin previously contracted, original and actual, 
witli its penalties, regeneration or renewal into a 
.state of eonijilcL; }iurilieati«m (rAeta KaOapcris)*^ and 
original justilication,^and confci ringof the indelible 
‘character’ of members of Christ’s Body and im¬ 
mortality.** 

2. Chrism {t6 popov roO xp^<^Mo,7-os ).—The baptized 

1 See qucblions xcvii.-cxix, of pt. 5. of 'Op06So(of opohoyia rrjt 
rrnTTeoj? ttj? kuBoAikt}^ sai aTrocTToAixi^? e/cKArjata? T 179 a^'aToA^<CT) 9 , 

n E. J. Kiminel, Monumontn Fidei JJcclt.uic Orientalis, pt. i. 
ip. 109-197. The Greek translation of Mogilu’s Russian Confes¬ 
sion was authorized by the four Lastern jiatriarchs at Constan- 
Jnople in 1043 as ‘faithfully following tne Dogmas of Christ’s 
Jhurch, and agreeable to the Holy Canons.’ 

2 .See ‘Synodus HierosolMiiitana adversu.s Calvini.stas,’ in 
Kirnmel, pt i. pp. 308,404-400, 448-40.'i DosHhei Cori/rssio, 
decreta xv.-xviii.). The Latin translation is not alw-ays reliable. 
Thi.s .Synod holds a position in the Lastern Ciuirch similar to 
that of the Council of Trent in the Roman. Its main concern 
was to anathfinatize Cyril Lucar's attempt in his Oriental Con¬ 
cession I 0 bring the Orthodox theology into harmony with the 
tefonned. 

Orthodox Confession, ]>. 170. The references throughout are 
,0 Kinmiers Monuinenta. 

** it), p. 171. b Jh. p. 171. « Ib. p. 455. 

't Ih. p. 175. H pp. 172-17.5, 4.52-450 
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are at once anpiiitt'd with ehrisni (a mixture of 
oil, baisam, and ointments) consecrated by a bisliop, 
and a[>plie<l by a })i iest to the brow, eyes, nostiils, 
rnoiitli, and ears, with the w<jrds, ‘Tin; Seal of 
the (rift ()f the 11oly Spirit. Aimm.^ This rite is 
the ecpiivalent of the W estern ‘ conlirmation,’ 
and is lield to efle(;t participation in the holy i 
S[)irit, and imuease and conlirmation (fi(i3a.Luj<TLs) in 
^race. Lk is the authority quoted for its 
institution by ChristA 

3 . The Holy Eucharist excels all other mysteries. 
It can be celebrated only by a lawful [vb/jniio^) 
priest, and on an altar {dv(rLaaT7]piov) or consecrated 
cloth {avTLixlaLov). Leavened bread is used and ]>ure 
wine, minf;led with water during the rite. At the 
time of consecration the priest must intend that 
the substance (ouala) of the bread and wine be 


authorized thereto by the bishop, t>i’cach and ab¬ 
solve penitents.^ There are also dc'acuns, sub- 
deacons, readers, exorcists, door-keepcis, singers, 
liglil-bearei's.'-' The fruit of ordination isauthoiity 
{(^ovala) and grqce to perform the functions of tlie 
•rder.® 

5 . Penitence (fierdvoia) consists of oral confession 
to an Orthodox priest, who assesses penance ami 
u’onounces absolution ; in doing so he declari's 
limself a sinner and Ood the Tardoner. This 
iiiy.stery is fruithtss unless the penitent is an 
Orthodox Christian, truly sorry for his sins, 
purposeful of amendment, and pve})ared to carry 
out the penanci^ imposed. (’onfession should b(; 
made at least once, bu<^ normally four times, a year. 
In j»ractice it is fr*‘<i acntly of a very formal 
nature.^ 


changed into the substance (ouaia) of the true Lody 
and Ilhjod of (dirist, by the operation of the Holy 
Spiiit, ex})ressiy invoked by liim for this definite 
jmrpose. Tliis invocation immediately {TrapevOds) 
efl'ccts a ‘change of suV)stance’ (gerouutwdts),^ apart 
from the use of the elenumts for communion ; tlu-re- 
after only the forms {etd-rj) of the bread and wine 
remain; ‘truly and in reality and in substance’ 
{d\T]0Cji Kal TrpaypLaTLKu}s Kai oucrtwSws) the bread and 
w’ine become the very Hody and Blood of Christ 
in the mystery Christ is ‘really present’ (xard 
TTpdy/xa vapJju), and it is riglit ‘ to worship and 
adore (XarpeiVo/) the Holy Eucharist even as our 
Saviour Himself.’* ’bhe (Eucharistis an ‘unbloody 
sacrifice’ {dval/naros Ovcrla), propitiatory {IXacrTt/c^J), 
offered on behalf of all the faithful, living and 
departed.® The Holy Communion is given to all 
the faithful under both kinds—to the clergy 
separately, to the laity by means of intinction. 
Newly-baptized infants are communicated immedi¬ 
ately afte.r receiving the chrism. The fruits of 
the mystery are remembrance of the passion and 
death of Cdirist, propitiation for sins, defence 
against temptations, and the indw'elling of Christ in 
the faithful. Breparation for communion consists 
of confession, fasting, and reconciliation with all 
men.® ^ _ , , , . , 

4 . Priesthood {UpivaJyrj) is (d) ‘spiritual, which 
is shared by all believers (cf. 1 P 2®* ^ Rev 5 ^^ 
Ko 12‘); and (/>) ‘ sacramentar {uiva-rrjpiuidTjs). The 
latter can be conferred only by bishops who have 
received authority for that purpose from the 
Apostles in unbroken succession. The ‘ matter ’ of 
this mystery is tlie laying on of hands {iirldeais rufv 
xcLpoTovla), (lie formula the inv'ocation of 
the Holy Spirit, with express mention of the func¬ 
tion for which ordination is conferred. The 
functions of the higher ‘orders’ (rd^eis) include 
those of the lower. A hisliop, after his election 
has been conlirnied by the bishops of the [latri- 
archate or province, ninst be ordained by at least 
three other bishops, dlie ejiiscopate is necessary 
for the very existence of the Church ; without a 
bishop the Church could not be governed; he is 
‘ the fount of all the mysteries,’ and * the living 
imat^e of Cod upon earth.’’ He alone can ordain 
priests, confer the lower orders, and consecrate 
the chrism. Priests can administer all the mys¬ 
teries except priesthood ; their chief functions are 
to consecrate and otier the Eucharist, and, if 

1 Orthodox Co7)Jeasion, pp. 175-179, 449. 

3 75 D ISO ® P* 

4 Jb pp. ViO and 180. AUhoucrh the mode of this chanp of 

rltat«..co i« not .ielined (ih. p. 4(11) it, 18 statod to l-e ''pt 
oallv or fls/uraUvelv (ou TVTTiifw? ov5 fiKoi'iKw?), not by virtue oi 
SSof.nding*gmee (oMi x«P-, ‘h-Ca'v.nmt 

doctrine (p 401, ‘2), nor ‘ by iinpariation (xar avapria^iny), i.«. 
Luther’s ‘ oon8u{)8tantiation ’ (p. 4r.9). hut in such wise that the 
Body and Blood of COirist arc given to ' and stoniac^^^^ 

ot both faithful aud unfaithful receivers <P-\ to 

a.Ta/3iAAe.r«,u, p«Tappv«l.iS«’««‘. 
deMi'iMbe the change (p. 457). „ ^gg 

8 l*p. 183, 461, 464. « P. 184. ^ PP- 437. 44.., 


6 . Honourable marriage (6 rl^ios ydfio^). —This 
mystery is in tlie lir^v* place celebrated by the 
mutual con.sent of a man Jir. I a woman (there being 
no impediment), but is not considered by the Church 
a true {d\y)6Lv6s) mairiage unless they conlirm their 
consent in the pie^eiice of a priest, and, having 
joined han<ls. promise to he t.iithful to eacli other 
till death. The civil law of the Eastern Empire 
permitted divorce a vinculo^ and the Eastmn 
Church permits such dAorce not only for adultery, 
hut for high treason, insanity, le])rosy, and other 
causes. The innocent party may re-marry ; no 
one may obtain a divorce more tlian once.® 

7 . Unction (t 6 ecyAaiOj'), instituted by Christ 
(Mk 6 '^) for the sick, is administered only by a 
priest, with pure oil, a prayer setting forth its eflicacj 
being said during the anointing. This unction is 
not, as among the Latins, reserved for those in 
extremis^ hut is administered with a view to the 
recovery of the sick person. Its recipient must 
first have confessed to a priest.® 

Of the seven mysteries the Eastern Orthodox 
Church attirma that they are ‘ eiVectual instru¬ 
ments of grace to the initiated, of necessity ’ {6pyav<x 
dpacrriKd rois ju.vofx^i'oii (iydyxT^s),^ which 

amounts to a declaration that they are elVicacious 
ex opere operato. Each of the mysteries is ad¬ 
ministered with lengthy rites and elaborate cere¬ 
mony, but these are not regarded as necessary to 
tlieir etiicacy, hut may vary in din’erent parts of 
the Church, provided the essentials, as stated, are 
maintained. 

The sacramental system in the separated Mono- 
pliysite and Ni'storian Churches is tlie same as 
that of the Orthodox in principle and in practice ; 
there are, however, considerable variations in the 
liturgical framework of the mysteries and in their 
accompanying ceremonies, nor has their sacra¬ 
ment jiI doctrine been so definitely formulated. 

Literature.— W. F. Adency, The Greek and Easterpi 
Churches, Edinburgh, 1968; F. E. Brightman, LUurgies 
Eastern and Oxford, 1806, 1. ; L. Duchesne, Christian 

Worship, Eng. tr.4, London, 1012; H. Henzinger, 
Oricntalfum, 2 vols., Wurzburg. 1863-64 : R. F. Littledale, 
O/hers from the Service- Books of the Eastern Church, London, 
1863 • F. Cabrol, Dictionnaire d'arch^olopie chrltienne et de 
litnnjie, Paris, 1007 ff., passim; E. J. Kimmel, 3ionu7nenta 
Fidei Ecclesice Orienlalis, Jena, 1850 ; cf. also artt. Baptism, 
CO.SFIRMATION, EUCIIARIST, MaRRIAQB, OrDINATION, PeNANCK, 
Unction, WORSHiF. R. G. PARSONS. 

SACRAMENTS (Christian, Western).—The 
word sacrament uni first appears in Christian use 
as tlie accepted equivalent of the Greek p.v<TTi)piov, 
standing uniformly for it in tlie O.L. of the canoni¬ 
cal books. There is nothing in the known classi¬ 
cal use of the word to account for this. It is thme 
found in two senses : ( 1 ) of the pledge or security 
depo.sited in public keeping by the parties engaged 

1 P. 441. 

2 p 188; cf. Metrophanis Confessio, in Kimmel, pt. il. p. 139. 

3 p’ 441 4 Pp, 164, 189-193, 

8 pi) 193-196 ; Cf. art. Marriage (Christian), vol. viii. p. 437 fit. 

6 Pp. 195-197. 
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in a lawsuit, and thence of a lawsuit in gener.al 
(2) of the oath taken by Koiuan soldiers to thei 
iinperatoTy and thence loosel}' of any oath. Botl 
senses liad some ellect on tlie develojnnent o 
Christian doctrine, hut they do not account for thi 
ado[)tion of the word as a renderiu" of /xvar-ifipiov 
It is probable tliat there was a jiopular sense ol 
the word whicli has left no trace in extant litera¬ 
ture apart from Christian writers. If so, it mus: 
be determined by the earliest Christian use. 

Ilpre it is necessary to refer to the letter of Pliny ' reffardin^^ 
the Christians of his province. He observed that they assemblet 
for \vor.Nliii>, ‘seejue sacrainento mom in scelus aliqnod obstrin 
gere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria conunitterent, m 
fldein fallerent, no depositum appellati abne-f^arent.’ He evi 
dently understood the word of a pledge or oath, buthisdescrip 
tion does not answer to anything known in Christian origins, 
and it seems certain that he misunderstood the informatior 
given him. What is interesting is the use of the word srtcra 
mentum. It must have been used either hv the Christiana 
examined, if they spoke Latin, or by an Interpreter. In the 
latter case it will be an example of the popular sense here 
assumed. 

What that sen.se wa.s may be feathered from 
Tertullian, de Prcrscr. 20 , where ho speaks of th 
unity of Cliristians : 

‘ Dum est illis communicatio pacis, et appellatio fraternitatis, 
et cont«s8eratio hospitalitatis; (piae iura non alia ratio rcgii 
quam eiusdem sacramenti una traditio.' 

Here sacramentum can be nothing less than the 
whole Chrislian religdon.^ The word seems to 
signify any kind of religious institution, general or 
})articular. Thus for St. Cyprian the Church is 
‘ sacramentum iinitatis.’ By insisting on the like¬ 
ness of baptism and other ‘ sacramenta divina ’ t< 
the Mithraic and other mysteries, Tertullian^ 
recalls the Greek original and shows that he con¬ 
sidered the word a just translation. It is pos¬ 
sible that St. Thomas Aquinas, in his etymological 
guess^ relating sacramentum to sacrare exactly as 
orTuxmentxcm to ornare^ lighted upon the true de¬ 
velopment of the word. 

Another sense emerges when Tertullian calls the 
types of the OT Miguranim sacramenta.’® With 
tins we may compare Cyprian’s saying about the 
seamless roue : ‘ Sacramento nestis et signo declar- 
auit ecclesiae unitatem.’* 

When Tertullian says ‘ Vocati sumus ad militiam Dei ului iam 
tunc, cumin sacramenti uerba respondimus,’" he has in mind 
the military oath, and perhaps plays consciously on the word, 
likening the mystical initiation of baptism to the soldier's 
enrolment. Caocilius of Dillha, in the Council convened h," 
Cyprian, used the phrase ‘sacramentum interrogat’ in muc 
the same way,8 and the analogy became a commonplace. 

Cyprian’s collocation oi sacramentum Kx\i\ signum 
suggests a current use of the word which nia' 
enable us to establish more precisely its eqnival 
ence to ixv<TTr}pLov. The legal (ie])osit or security of 
a lawsuit had a symbolic value as well as its real 
value, representing the whole matter in dispute. 
It may have been called sacramentum for this 
reason, or, on the other hand, that word may have 
acquired the ^neric sense of a symbol from this 
specific use. There is no direct evidence for either 
conclusion, but the religious formalities and 
sanctions of Roman jurisprudence, which involved 
this use of a word evidently of sacred a.ssociationR, 
would facilitate its retransfer to religious uses with 
a new sense thus acquired. It would then stand 
for any kind of religious symbolism, and in par¬ 
ticular for the rites of a mystery-religion. Such 
use is certainly implied when St. Augustine says 
that signs or symbolic actions, ‘ cum ad res diuin’as 
pertinent, sacramenta appellantur.’* The words 

1 Ep. m. 

2 Cf. his reference (de Res. Cam. 23) to St. Paul's knowledge 
of ‘omnia sacramenta* (1 Co 182), and to the Christian under¬ 
standing of the ‘ sacramenta Dei ’ (c. Marc. iii. 16). 

^ De Prctficr. 40; cf. de Bapt. 6. 

* hi 1V. Sent, t. i. 6. 6 C. Marc. v. 1. 

0 De Cath. Eccl. Unit. 7. T Ad Mart. 3. 

8 Cypr., ed. O. Ilartel, Vienna, 1868-71, p. 437. 

» Kp. 188. 


of Serm. 272, ‘ Ista dienntur sacramenta, onia in 
eis aliiid uidetur, aliud intellegitur,’ look like an 
appeal to the common understanding; and in the 
same connexion he renews the identification of 
mysterium and sacramentum, saying, ‘ Mysterium 
uestruni in mensa doniinica positum e.st,’that is to 
say, ‘the mystery or sacuament of what you your¬ 
selves are,’ namely, the Body of Chaist. In de Civ. 
Dei, X. 5, he seems to be defining sacramentum : 

* Sacrificium uisihile inuisibilis sacrificii sacramentum, id est 
sacrum signum, est.* 

But he probably did not intend a formal definition, 
any more than when he called sacraments ‘signa- 
ciila ueritatis.’' His constant recurrence to this 
idea, however, prepared the way for the formal 
definition which Isidore of Seville propounded 
towards the end of the 7th century : 

* Sacramentum est in alifjiia celehratione, cum res gesta ita 
fit, ut aliquid significari intellegatur quod sancte accipiondum 
est. *2 

Augustine used the word in its widest extension 
of meaning, as did Leo the Great,^ hut he moved 
in the direction of making it more specific, as 
when he .spoke of the ‘ paiica sacramenta sal uber¬ 
rima’ of the go.spel,^ or contra.sted the manifold 
rites of the OT with the few of the N'J', saving : 

* Sacramentis numero paucissimls, obseruatione facillimis, 
signifi<-ation* iiraestantissimis, societatem noui populi colli- 
gauit.* 5 

This implies the same limitation which the word 
celehratio imports into Isidore’s definition. The 
movement was slow. It is noteworthy that Isidore 
himself could still speak of ‘ sacramontum Trini- 
tati.s.’® But the tendency was to restrict the use 
of the word to some action, res aesta, done with 
symbolic significance as a rite of the Cliiircli. 

The fact that St. Jerome contemporaneously substituted 
mysterixim for .sacramentum in many passages of his revised 
version of the Scriptures does not seem to have any hearing on 
this movement, for he evidently did not distingui.sh the words 
on any pritnuple. They were still true oipiivalents. He 
retained sacramentnm in the following texts .’ Dn 2*8 40, To 12', 
Wis 222 , Kph r.» 32 9 5 J 2 , 1 xi 3i«, Rev 120 . The whole range of 
meaning which /mvanipiov can have is here included. 

The importance of the symbolic; sense has a con¬ 
sequence. The compendious definition ‘signum 
rei sacrae’involves the distinction between signum 
and res, which appears definitely in the writings of 
Augustine, and acquires great importance in the 
system of theology ultimately elaliorated from 
his teaching. At times he makes the distinction 
very sharp. The signum Is visible, or presented to 
other semses than sight; the res is invisible. He 
notes two kinds of signa —those which are natur- 
alia, as the track of an animal or smoke showing 
where there is fire, and those which are data, or 
merely conventional;^ and sacraments are evi¬ 
dently of the latter kind, so that signum and res 
are arbitrarily conjoined. Elsewhere he observes 
that in the (;ase of such conventions the sign may 
be identified with (sustinere personam) the thing 
signified, as when St. Paul says ‘ That rock was 
Chri.st,’ ® hut only by a figure of speech. This of 
signa in general ; in a pa.sHage often quoted he 
says much the .same of sacraments : 

‘ 8i sacramenta quaindam ainiilitudinem earum rerum quarum 
sacramenta sunt non haberent, omnino sacramenta non essent. 
ICx hac autem similitudine plerumque etiam ipsarurn rerum 
lomina accipiunt. Sicut ergo secundum quemdam modum 
sacramentum corroris Ohristi corpus Christi est, sacramentum 
languinis Christi sanguis Christi est, iU sacramentum fldel 
Ides est.* 


>ut this must he read with the context. He has 
»een asked how an infant brought to baptism can 
be said to have faith ; he replies that the child has 
^dem because he has the sacramentum Jidei, and 
e goe.s on to .‘^ay that this is sufficient for salva- 
1 De Ver. Rel. 17. 2 Rtym. vi. 19. 

* E.ij., * sacramentum incarnationis ’ (Serin. 24). 

^ De Ver. Rtl. 17. 6 Ep. 54. 

I S* Chriet. II. 1. 

8 De Civ. Dei xvui. 48. 
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tion if subsi^quent sin does not undo what is done. 
He has said immediately Ixifure : 

Nonne semel innuolatua est Christns in soipso, et tamen in 
sacr.'inierito non solinn per oinneH I'aschae soIcninitaU'a sod 
omni flit* populis inmiolaLur, nee uticpie nientitur qni inLerro- 
patuH eum respondent iminolari.* i 

1 Ids crucial passaj^e therefore sets up somethin*^ 
niore than a typical or lij^urative relation between 
3iqnn.m and rc.v, and from this bej^inniiij^ proceeded 
the theol(j;,^y of tlie School. 

So bar tlie meaninj^ of sacraincntiini is narrowed 
only to the case whiu’e there is a sensible si^^n of 
an intelli«;il)le reality. But Augustine did much 
more than impress on the word this connotation. 
His elaborattsl doctrine of {jjrac.e, and his iiisisttmce 
on the connexion of this with certain sacraments, 
and especially with bai»tism, allbrded pjround for a 
narrower distinction. His statements must he 
read with care. AVhen he says ‘ Sacramenta 
Noui Testamenti dant salutem ; sacratmuita 
Veteris Testamenti promiserunt Saluatoifuii,’ he 
nrobably means the whole content of revelation. 
His conception of the workinj^ of jrrace made it 
impossible for him to tie this al)sohitely to par¬ 
ticular rites or ordinances, and he was constantly 
enlar^dnR on the futility of such a notion, hot he 
was equally clear that certain sacraments were the 
ordinary vehicles for the (‘onveyance of j^race to 
the soul. It followed that certain ordinances 
might be distinguished as s<> used, and this dis¬ 
tinction became the basis of the subsequent doc¬ 
trine of the sacraments. 


It is noteworUn that in the case of marriage, the sacrarnni- 
turn ma(jnnin of Eph 5'*^, he does not scorn to have reooifnized 
any conveyance of saving Ifrace. The bona nialritnonn wore 
proles, fidfft, et sacrainentmn, but by sacrcttnenium he .seems to 
have meant only its symbolism of Christ and the (’hurch, in 
conHe<|uerice of whii li marriai;e became (a) indissoluble, os it 
would not be by natural law ‘nisi alicuius rei maioris . . . 
quoddam sacramenturn adhiberetur,’^ ami (h) so sacred that 
the liberties taken even by virtuous pagans, such os Cato, were 
now intolerable.•* 


It was not, however, until the I2th cent, that 
the doctrine was formulated. Even then Hugh 
of St. Victor^ spoke of sacraments with the older 
generality, enumerating no fewer than 30 in 
particular. Shortly after his date appeared the 
Lihri Senteyitianim of Peter Lombard, which 
speedily became a textbook of the Schools and so 
acquired an importance disproportionate to its 
merits. He <Ustinguislied seven sacraments 
specifically conferring grace: Baptism, Conlirma- 
tion, the Eucharist, Penance, Extieme Unction, 
Order, and Marriage. The various grounds given 
by his commentators for this limitation and 
enumeration indicate that it was in fact arbitrary. 
St. Thomas Aquinas seems to state the whole 
truth when he pro})ounds, as the reason for main¬ 
taining it, tlie fact ‘quod comrnuniter ordinantur 
ab omnibus sacramenta, sicut prius dictum est.’* 


In the Summa c. Gentiles, iv. 68, Aquinas develops an 
analogy with nature. Corporal life has three essential needs: 
birth growth, and ntitrimerit, to which correspond Baptism, 
>nflrination, and the Eucharist; and one per nccuiens in case 
of need, i.e. healing, to which answer Penance and Extreme 
Unction. There are further required a source and an ordering 
of life, parents and governors, which are provide*! in thesysteni 
of the Church by the sacraments of Order, supplying spiritual 
needs alone, and of Marriage, supplying both spiritual and 
corporal needs. Other scholia are even more forced and arti¬ 
ficial. Some better varieties are collected in Sumina Iheol. iii. 
Ixv. 2. 

Yet this septenary system, however ill-founded 
it may seem, bore tlie test of criticism as under¬ 
stood *in the Schools of the Middle Ages; and its 
general acceptance by the Greeks, who were not 
much dis])oscd to borrow doctrine from Latins, 
seems to indicate that it was either drawn from a 
wider tradition or based on a larger sense of fitness 
than appears on the surface. It is not jiretended 

1 ‘ "“ir w-2 

» De Sacr. Chr. Fidei. ® Summa Theol. iii. Ixv. 2. 


tliat the number is anywhere found expressed 
earlier than the 12tli cent., when Otto of liamherg 
introduced it into a eateelietieal instruetion for his 
Pomeranian converts (c. 1127), hut lie propounds it 
as an accepted tradition. Shortly after him Hugh 
of St. Victor, though using the word more gener¬ 
ally, distinguishes the ‘ septem princijialia sacra¬ 
menta, which were later set in a tuitegory apart. 
Gontemporary with them was Gregory of Bergamo, 
who has the same elassihc.ation in his treatise de 
Veritate Cvrjioris C/iristi. A scheme recognized 
by men of such diverse a.ssoeiations, and not put 
foiward as a novelty, must eerluinly have been for 
some time current, though it can he trailed no 
higher. This mu.st he remembered when the 
general adoption of tlie ^elleme is att.riluiteil with 
good reason to the intiuence of l‘eter Lombard and 
his commentators in the scliools rif theology. From 
the Lull cent, onwards the .seven .sacraments were 
mentioned with more or lcs> of dogmatic assertion 
hy numerous minor councils, by the General 
Council of Constam e, and nulaii'y in the Decreturn 
pro Aroienis promulgated hy Eugeniiis iv. at the 
Council of Florence, which followed almost veih- 
ally the Opusciduni Quartmu of Thomas Aquinas. 
Finally the Council of Trent comlemned under 
anathe.maany who shoiiUl say ‘sacramenta nouae 
legis non fuisse omnia a lesu Christo Domino 
nostro instituta, ant esse plura uel [laiieiura quam 
septem.’ ^ 

There is a subordinate classification of sacramenta mortuorum, 
which confer first grace (Baptism and reniince), and Mu-ratnenta 
ttiuorum, which confer special graces on pe^^^on8 in the state of 
grace. 

T his more precise teaching, which had been 
gradually gaining ground, is in evident conflict 
with the language of the Fathers and of many 
writers down to the I2th cent., and in particular 
with the statement of St. Bernard “ that the wash¬ 
ing of feet is a sacrament for the remi.ssion of 
venial sins. He says emphatically that our Lord’s 
action was done ‘pro sacramento, non pro solo 
exemplo.’ To avoid this difheulty, theologians 
have generally argued that sacraments are spoken 
of eitlier seti.m generic,) or sensu propria. A sacra¬ 
ment dictum IS one of the seven, and it is 

argued, not very successfully, that Bernard him¬ 
self ohseived this distinction and used the word in 
the generic .sense. I'he di.stiiiction lirst appears in 
Peter Lombard’s definition : 

‘ Sacramontum proprie dioilur, quod it.a signum est gratiae 
Dei, et itmisibilia gratiae forma, ut ipsiua imaginem gerat et 
causa existat.’^ 

The weakness of the distinction lies in the implica¬ 
tion that the name originally belonged to the 
onlinances thus specified, and was then extended 
in a loose sense to others, whicli is an exact 
inversion of the historic movement. The difficulty 
is thinly di.sgui.sed by the practice, common to 
theologians, of calling other ordinances re.sembling 
the proper sacraments by the name of sacra- 
mentalia. Such are the anointing of kings, the 
clothing and consecration of nuns, and various 
benedictions. 

The several sacraments being treated in this 
work under their proper heads, it is sufticient here 
to speak in general terms of what is common to 
them. 

I. Institution. — According to the Tridentine 
definition, all sacraments were instituted hy our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This follows from the limita¬ 
tion of the term confining it to ordinances hy 
which grace is conferred, Thomas A(|uinas care¬ 
fully di.stinguishes between the divine nature, 
which is the source of grace, and the humanity of 
our Lord, by which the gift is mediated to us, the 

1 Sess. vii. can. 1. 

2 Serm. in Cena Dom. p. 897, ed. Mabillon. 

9 In IV. Sent. iv. 1. 2. 
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sacraments bein^ by His autliority an extension o 
this mediation, thonj^li ‘ Ii)se potuit eire(‘tiini sacra 
imnitoruni sine exteniori sacranu'nto conterre.' 
Ho has i)een closely followed hy all the(do‘^ians 
but obvious lack of evidence in tlic case of som 
sacraineiits has led to a distinction between iiii 
uiediate institution by our Lord and iiistitutio 
by Olliers actiiiLC on His autliority. 8t. Job 
Boiiaveutura argued that Coiiliniiation air 
Kxtreme Unction were thus inslitutcd by th 
Apostles.2 Alexander of Hales went so far as 1 
ascrihe the origin of Conlirniation to a council o 
the 9th century.^ The point has been labourei 
since the Uouncil of Trent by almost a.ll com 
mentators ; some assert that immediate institutioi 
hy our Lord while on earth, and the committal o 
the institution to the written or unwritten tradi 
tion of the Cliurch, are defined as de fide by the 
(’oiincil ; others say that it certainly follows fron 
the M'ords of the Council, but is not expressly 
delined ; others deny the necessity of this conse- 
(jiKuice, but will not ventun* to call the conclu>.ion 
in doubt; Franzelin'* and other moderns find it 
liard to believe that the Council anathematized (hr 
teaching of St. Lonavenfura or deteimined a 
historic! (juestion of such dubiety, but nevei t heless 
maintain on a priori grounds the narrowest inter¬ 
pretation of the definition. In the Pontifical 
Letter f.amentfdnh of 1907 Pius X. cxuidcunned 
various propositions calling in question the im¬ 
mediate institution of the sacuaments by Chri.st 
Himself. 

2. Ordering-.—Tlie institution of the sacraments 
by our Lortl being a.ssumed, it seems to follow that 
some (ionditions of their valid adminisi ration are 
imposed. Since they derive their (illicacy only 
from divine appointment, those conditions must be 
jealously guarded. Hemto (romes the tlu'ological 
notion of the ‘substance’ of the sacraments which 
the Church has no pow'cr to vary. 

Tho cluorco of the Couni’il of Trent invalidatinjf inarriau-es 
contractcfl without the presfiice of the (uxrochio* was o|)|>()se<l 
on this ^frouiui. If tlie consent of tlie parties uas sultli'ietil, as 
had alua.\s been heUt, to coiistitule a valid marriajje, to vary 
this rule was to touch the sutistance of tlie sacranu*n(. The 
objection is overruled liy the fine distinction that the effect of 
the decree is only to render the parlies 

Tlu! same (tonsiderat ion imjioscs the rule of 
tutiorism. Where there is any possibility of doubt 
as to the (tonf-ent of the substance of a sacrament, 
nothing must l>e neglccded which there is even 
slender ground for suiqiosing necessary. The sfifer 
course of including it must be followed in practice. 

The factors iu the substance of a sacrament are 
conveniently summarized under tlirt^e luuids: the 
minister, the iiiteutiou of the minister, the matter 
and form. The intention of the minister has h(*en 
treated elsew'here (art. INTENTION [TheologicalJ) ; 
the other two heads can be more simply examined 
here. 

(o) J/inis^er.Since in a sacrament there is 
always .something done, a doer is reejuirod ; and, 
siiKie it is to he done by the ap]>ointment of Christ, 
it is imjiortant to ascertain w lio has autliority to 
a(;t. A])art from the Ignatian insistence on the 
lart of the bishop in the Eucharist, w'hich might 
)e treated as mere matter of disciiiline, the earliest 
question raised on this head appears in the 
ba[)tismal controversy of the 3rd century. Cypi ian 
maintained witli logical consistency that Bajitism, 
being a conveyance of the gifts of grace dejiosited 
in the Church, could be administered only hy the 
Church. Narrowly defining tlie Church, he <lenied 
that heretics or schismfitics could baptize. In 
other words, the minister of the sacrament must 

1 Sumina Theol. m. Ixiv. .S. 

2 In I V. Sent. vii. i. 1, xxiii. i. 2. 

8 In IV. Sent. ix. i. < De Sacr. in Gen. xiv. 

® De Hinet, De Sponnalihus et Matriinunio, Brugfes, 1910, p. 
264, note (2), oiting: the authority of Benedict xiv. 


be a Catholic Clnistian. Arguing thus, ho 
defended the practice of Ins prcdiM'c.ssor Agrip- 
piiius, and aj)[)arently of all the Alrican hishojis, 
who rehaptizcd all heretics coming to them. 
Stcpium of Boiik! maintained that this was an 
innovation, meet mg it with tin* pci'ciuptoiy 
dcimnul, ‘Nihil innoiietur nisi (|uod tiaditum cst. ^ 
'I'he historic question is not easily determined. 
There IkuI proliahly been a long-standing diverg- 
eme of praetiee. ’ (yj^rian was supported hy 
I'irmili.MFi of (Aesarca and other Easterns; the 
Doiiatists inherited his contention, and lues.scd it ; 
hut Augustine asserts that the contrary opinion, 
fortilic(rhy conciliar decisions, was alieaily exclu¬ 
sively held among Catholics hefon* the date of his 
hirtli, A.l). 3r)3.2 d'his coiiclu.sion about Baiitisiu 
carried witli it a like conseiiuence in regard to 
other saciamcnts, and the CJouneil of Niciea agreed 
to receive Novatiau hisho[)s as validly oidaiiied. 

In the Western ('hurcli, liowcver, di'^putes iihuiit the validity 
of si'hi.smatlo.'il ordin.dieris binic I'otilinucd, as witiu’s.s the 
tiistorv of St. Wilfrid in Enirlaiid. and of Forinosiis at home. 
The s.Lmials ari'-iiii,'-out of the latter ease led to the estalilish* 
iiient of the jiid^iuient in favour of such ordiiiatioiiH seemed l>y 
the inllueiiee of St. Peter Dami;m. < 

During the later Middle Ages the contention of 
the Doiiatists w’as revived in a new form liy the 
Puritan sects to which the jiractical corruptions of 
he Church gave ri^e. 'I'he power of mmisltuiug 
die sacraments wtis restricted hy thitni to men of 
ipenly virtuous life. In the l’r()te>sion of baith 
mpo.scti on the Wal(lcn>ians by Inimceut HI. lids 
Opinion is expre.ssly rejmdiated. It tc-ap|)earod in 
the teaching of Wyclif, was condemned by dolin 
XXII. in his Constitution against the Jm aticelli, 
ind hy th(‘ Council of Constance in dealing with 
he Hiissit(!S. 

'I'he common teaching of theologians as against 
hese errors is that a sacrament luv" its ell'ect from 
iod and from the institution ot ('lirist, and not 
rom anything which the mini>t(‘r himself con- 
rihutes,’his action being purely ministeiial. Wlieii 
le performs what is require<l of Idin in this im- 
leiliate connexion, the act is eoinjilete. The 
octriue is safeguarded by the asscitmu that a 
acrament is etlectivo ex opere operato. The 
)hri\se first becomes conspicuous in the treatise 
le Sarro Altaris Mi/st. of Innocent III., who seem.s 
.<) have been taught it by bis master I'ierre of 
kiictiers in the sc or Paris. He tixes the 
leaning precisely : 

‘C^iUiniLiis ojius operaris alicpiando sit linmundurn, semper 
.amen opus operatum e^t mutulum.'* 

.'he opus o/>era)i.t is the personal action of the 
idnister ; opus ope ratum is the sacramental ell'ect 
jroduceil hy this action. 'I'he distinction was 
epcated hy William of Auxerre and hy Alexander 
>f Males, hut w^as not yet fully establisbed iu use 
vb(!n Acjuiiias WTote his commentary on the 
■ientences, for he there says only that it w'as 
miployed ‘a qnihusdam.’® He also varied the 
len.seof the distinction as used by his proib!ct!ssors, 
nakiugo/ucf opera ns eipiivalent to nsus sarratnenti. 
bater theologiau.s have preferred the form opus 
/peranti.s, which tixes the meaning more exactly 
)n the jiersoiuil action of the minister or the 
•ecipient. The other member of the distinction 
=5 perfectly stable ; opn.^ npcrntiim is the thing 
one according to the institution of Christ, and 
aving its eflect therefrom. It W'as ultimately 
efiried in the (yonncil of Trent that by the sacra- 
lents of the New Law grace is conferred ex opere 
perafo.^ 

^ It will he convenient to mention here the doctrine of obex. 
The word dates irom Au^justine, who, in his critical Letter to 


^ C\pr. Kp 74. 2 De liapt. ii. 14. 

8 'I'he subject is fully treated by L. Saltet, Le.'i R^ordinatiom^ 
’aris, 19U7. 

■* iii. 5. 0 In IV. Sent. i. v. 1. 

« Se.ss. vli. ‘de Sacr. In Gen.’ 8. 
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Boniface on the baptism of infants, wrote that the child 
cliaitiHi fUleni nondiini habeat in cogitatione, non ei tanien 
ohicoiii coiitrariae co^itatioriis opponit, undo sacrainontuni oiiis 
fialuljriter poreipit.’t The ohcx here is a mental slate op])osod 
to faith, which in the case of an adult mi;j;ht annul the savinjj 
effect of the sacrauient. The argument has been extended to 
the operation of the aacramenta in general. An must be 
distinguished from a defect such as lack of necessary intention, 
or a personal incapacity for sacramental grace (A.g., lack of 
baptism in the case of other sacraments, and certain <lirnnent 
inipediments in the case of marriage) which is nullifying in a 
different manner. The sacrament is in this case understood to 
be valid ; it impresses character, if it he one of those having 
that effect; it may ultimately confer grace by reviviscence when 
the obaz is removed; but the soul receives no benefit of Justify¬ 
ing grace from the immediate operation. The ohex is a state of 
soil! actively repugnant to the working of grace. A favourably 
active disposition is not reipiired in such sort that the infusion 


and it is perliaps only on tiitiorist ;groun<l3 that the 
noi null forninlacan he trtialed as in(lispeiisal)lc.' In 
sonut other cases detenuination sm ius t<j 

he indicated by actual variations in the practice of 
the Chureli. Again, detiu inination may be more or 
l(;sH specifie; llity use of bread in the Kueharislis 
determined by the institution of Christ, but all 
\\re.stem theologians agree tliat it may be indiller- 
ently leavened or nnh‘avene«l ; they discus.s liypo- 
thetically whether wheaten lu ead is imlispeiisahle, 
to the exclusion of barley bread, but in practice 
the use of wheaten bread is imposed on tutiorist 
grounds. 


The importance of such de ermimition is attested 
of grace will be due to the co-operation of the recipient, as if i from cailv times by the pra'fP'al watchfulness of 
e.T. onerf, oiwrantiR •. a nasHive diHnoHitinn Hufficcs for adults a.s . ^ /h "i • , ■ . • .1 

the h hurch against innovations, as in the case ot 


ex. apere. operantis ; a passive disposition suthecs for adults as 
for infants ; but, where an obex exists, the active operation of 
the recipient is needed for its removal, since the hindering stale 
of soul cannot be changed without hi* will. Tlie OumciI of 
Trent anathematized ‘ si quis dixerit, saoramenta *iouae legis 
. . . gratiam ipsam non ponentvbuB obicem non conferre.'^ 

So far it is seen only that neither orthodoxy nor 
personal sanctity is requisite in the minister of a 
sa<‘ramcnt. A larger licence, of which obscure 
indications are found in earlier times, appears 
definitely in tlic Kesponsa adBulfjftros NicolamsI. 
'riie pope considers two ca.ses. Tlie liist (cli. 14) i.s 
that of a jiretended jiriest who had ba])li/.ed many 
converts; the answer is that persons hantized ‘a 
nuocunque Christiano’ are. not to be reuaptized. 
'I'he second (ch. 104) is that of a Jew—whether 
(Christian or unbeliever w'as not a.scertained—who 
also had bajitized many. In respect of these the 
pojie answers; 

' Hi prnfeoto, si in nomine Sanctae Trinitatis, uel tantum in 
nomine Christi sicut in Actibus Apostolorum logimu.s, baptizati 
sunt (unuiu quipiie idcimiue esl, ut sanctus exponit Ambrosias), 
constat coH non esse denuo iiaplizandos.’ 

Yet he directs inquiry whether the man were a 
(hivistian or not, for what purpose is not clear, 
concluding with a citation from Augustine : 

‘ najHisniurn Ciiristi nulla i^crucrsitate homiiiis, siue dantis, 
slue acc'ipientiH, posse uiolari.’S 

This halting treatment suggests that he was not 
sure of his ground, lacking definite precedents; 
hut his jiradical ruling in favour of baptism 
administered by any layman, or even by one who 
w;is not a (Jiristian, was the starting-point of a 
doctrine that became firmly established in the 
schools of theology. 

It follows that any human being is capable of 
acting as minister of a sacrament, Parity of 
reasoning might seem to exteiul t his conclusion to 
other sacraments equally with Baptism, but the 
inference has not been drawn ; the [u'actice of the 
Church, supported by more or less weighty argu¬ 
ment, has restricted the administration of other 
sacraments to particularly qualified per.sons. To 
determine who is an * idoneus minister,’ one must 
refer to the theology of the several sacraments, 

( 6 ) Matter and form. — A sacrament being a 
sensible sign of grace, it is obvious that something 
visible or audible or tangible, and so forth, is 
reipiisite ; and this something must be determined 
by tlie institution of Christ. Theologians have 
debated the question whether such determination 
may be generic, or must be specific. If generic, it 
may tlnm be left to the (Jiurch to determine 
specihcally what shall be used, and this may even 
be determined ditlerently in various parts of the 
Church; if specitic, no variation is possible. 
In the case of Baptism spocilic determination is 
universally ac(‘epted ; baptism must be by water 
in the mime of the Holy Trinity. Yet even here 
the teaching of 'Nicolaus l., quoted above, about 
baptism ‘in nomine Christi’ mny raise a doubt; 

1 Pj. 98 * ‘ 

8 De Bavt. vi. 1. The compatibility of this with his doctrine 
of obex is secured by a distinction which he procceils to draw 
hetween saerarnentum and r(Jectu>^ net usvs sacramentt. He 
i-vmarks that C>prian failed to observe this distinction. 


the Aquaiijin lientsy. TTie tis^ of ivater in place 
of wine for the h'ucharist \\a. not merely a dis- 
ordeily jiroceeding, but an « :fence against the 
doctrine of the Churcli. lint there ivas liltle 
theorizing until the ml roduc'ion A the Peripatetic 
rnetajdiysic in the 1311’ rent., v\he:i the distinction 
of matter and form was applied to the sacraments. 
William of Auxerre is credited with this innova* 
tiun, but it is doubtful whether his ‘materia et 
forma verborum’ should be understood in the 
.sense of forma essentia li.s\ The true distinction was, 
however, in vogue soon after his time. The saying 
of Augustine about baptism, ‘accedit uerbum ad 
elemcnturn et lit sacramentum,’* detached from 
its context and treated as a ouasi-delinition of a 
sacrament in general, lent itself to the new mode 
of thought. The sensible act or thing u.sed in the 
administration of a sacrament was likened to form¬ 
less matter, being indeterminate in use and adapt¬ 
able to many jiurposes; it was determined to a 
spiritual significance by the use of words, which 
thus jilayed the part of the metaphysical forma 
essentialls. Some ingenuity w’as required to fit 
this conception to all the seven sacraments. There 
were various schemes. The one set out by 
Aquinas in his Opnsndum Quartum obtained a 
great vogue ; it was incorjiorated by Eugenius iv. 
in his Vecretum pro Armenis at the Council of 
Florence, and with some modification in regard to 
Holy Order it still holds the field. The Council of 
Tnmt spoke in general terms* of ‘ materia et forma 
quibus sacramenti essentia perficitur.’ It is a 
postulate of current theology, therefore, that the 
sacraments were thus instituted by Christ, either 
immediately or mediately, either generically or 
specifically. It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that theologians hold themselves bound 
to the Peripatetic Micory of matter and form, some¬ 
times known as hylomorpliism. It is rather the 
ease ti-at phrases derived from that theory have 
been adapted to the facts of sacramental jiractice, 
and arc retained as consecrated by long usage in 
the Church. 

3 . Efficacy.—Before the rise of the Pelagian 
controversy (see art. Pelagianism AND Semi- 
Peeagianism) there was no analytical teaching 
about the effect of the Christian sacraments. 
This began with Augustine’s insistence on the 
practice of infant baptism as proving against 
Pclagius that infants stood in need of saving 
giuce. The argument induced inquiry into the 
ellect of baptism, and this led to a comparison 
with circumcision as a sacrament of the OT. St. 
Paul had deifiarod that there was no justification 
‘ by the works of the law ’ ; circumcision was a 
work of the Law, though anterior to Moses, and 
the Apostle emphasized this by insisting that 

1 The same expression as used by Stephen i. (C.ypr. jbp. 
Ixxiii. ir.) possibly meant ‘Cliristian Bnpti-in’ in general. For 
the use of the Creed as form of baptism in the yrd cent, see 
F. E. Brightman, Essays on the Early History of the Church 
ami Htofsiru (1918), p. a. _ . ^ 

'i In Joh. 80. * Sees. xiv. 2. 
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Abraham was justifiod by his faith before the 
institution of the sacrament. How did baptism 
did'er from this ? Aiij^iistine replied that circum¬ 
cision was a sacrament or si^n of a Deliverer to 
come, by failli in whom the people of God so 
marked were j>istihed ; but the Deliverer, being 
come, lias instituted the sacrament of Baptism 
‘ad innouationem hominis.’^ He adds that even 
before circumcision there was presumably some 
‘sacrameritum iustificationis ex fide' latent in the 
working of God. From this distinction there pro¬ 
ceeded with increasing precision a doctrine almost 
uniform in all Latin writers, that the sacraments 
of the or were inellectivo signs or symbols of a 
work of grace wrought independently of them, 
while the sacraments of the NT were instruments 
for the doing of that work. 

Earlier expositions of this doctrine had been 
very crude. Acconling to Tertullian, there was a 
uis aaiu'tificoAidi in the water of baptism by descent 
of the lioly Spirit.^ Augustine’s studies in the 
doctrine of grace led to refinements which some¬ 
times seem to reduce a sacrament to the standing 
rather of a pledge of grace given (a suggestion 
drawn from one use of the word ut supra)^ or of a 
‘conditio sine qua non’; but the later theology 
followed the main current of his thought, and was 
expressly concerned with the exclusion of the.se 
minimizing conceptions. A sacrament was taken 
to be a uera causa of grace. Aquinas in particular 
laboured this point, but in defining the nature of 
the causality he wavered, and gave occasion for a 
dispute which still engages the attention of theo¬ 
logians. In his commentary on the Sentences^ he 
taught that a sacrament is an instrumental cau.se 
of a certain disposition in the soul which is 
followed by the infusion of grace, but is not even 
instrumentally a cause of that infusion. In his 
later works he abandoned this distinction, adopt¬ 
ing a theory of sacramental operation which seems 
to exclude his previous negation. In Sunima^ III. 
Ixii. 5, he contrasts the human hand as instru77ien- 
turn coniunctuni wdth a stick as instrumentum 
separatumy both being operated by the principal 
cause, which is tlie man. So in the operation of 
grace God is the principal cause, the humanity of 
Christ is instruynentum coniunctumy a .sacrament 
is instrumentum separatum ; but it is evident that 
the same effect is produced whether the instrU' 
mentum separatum be u.sed or not. Therefore he 
concludes: 

‘ Siicrainenta eccloaiae Hueoialiter habent virtutom ex passione 
Christi, cuius virtus quoUain inodo nobis copulatur per suscep- 
tionein sacrainentoruin.'* 

Among the later Schola.stics those who a<lhered 
to the earlier teaching of Aquinas attributed the 
dispositive effect of the sacraments to n physical 
cau.sation (Cajetan being apparently the first to 
use this phrase) which couhl not reasonably be 
extended to the actual infusion of grace. I'hose 
who adhered to his later teaching attributed the 
whole efficacy of the sacraments to a moral cau.sa¬ 
tion, as being instruments of an action of Chri.st 
Himself in His sacred humanity which is the moral 
cause of our justification.® Melchior Cano, the 
first formulator of this conception, was followed 
later by Va.squez and De Lugo. Suarez, on the 
other hand, extended the notion of physical caus¬ 
ation to the infusion of grace. His argument is 
that every creature of God has a natural adapt¬ 
ability to any end which the Creator may appoint 
{potentia ohedientialis)y and that this potentiality 
becomes active in the sacraments, liy the super¬ 
natural appointment of God, to the production of 
J De Nupt. et Concup. ii. 11. 2 De Bapt. 4. 

* iv. 1. 4 Cf. Qnodlibety xii. x. 14. 

^ A moral cause is defined as that which, on account of some 
quality inherent in it, affords a reason for the operation of a 
physical cause. The love of God is here the physical cause of 
Justification. 


supernatural grace.^ Among his followers tlie 
severely Thomist Drouin avows that the teachers 
of physical causation in the sacraments ‘uirtutem 
aliquam diuinitus acceptam in eis agnoscant, jjer 
quam proprie neroqiie influxu sacramentalcs 
eflectns in suscipientium corda insinuent.’^ Tliis 
opinion, after giving way for some time before tlie 
Hraching of Vasquez and Do Lugo, has recently 
been revived in the American CEy s.v. ‘Sacia- 
nients.’ On the other hand Billot® has moved in 
the contrary direction, reducing the efiect of sacra¬ 
mental causation to the creation of g. title to grace, 
and so approximating to the first po.sition of 
Aquinas. 

The indelible effect of a sacrament as Imposinjf character, and 
the vexed question of the reviviscence of grace in those who 
have received it without the necessary disposition for its 
salutary working, concerns the specific theology of those sacra¬ 
ments which have this effect, viz. Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Holy Order. 

With the doctrine of sacramental causation is 
intimately connected tlie phrase co?7<i/?^re gratianiy 
current from the time of its use by Hugh of St, 
Victor.^ The Council of Trent anathematized ‘si 
quis dixerit, sacramenta nouae legis non continere 
gratiam, quam significant.’® The plirase cannot 
safely be rendered by the Englisli word ‘contain,’ 
which seems to be used only in a siiatial or qna.si- 
spatial sense and in the sense of restraint. Neither 
sen.se is applicable here ; the grace signified is not 
tied restrictively to the sacraments, nor is there 
any spatial connexion, except so far as the sacra¬ 
ment operates at a certain place on per.sons there 
present. Grace is in the sacraments, .says Aquinas,*’ 
only as signified by them (‘sicut in signo’), or as 
an efiect is in the cause. It i.s not in them ‘sicut 
in vase,’except only as a vessel may be considered 
an instrument of conveyance. It should be 
observed that the Tridentine canon set.s continere 
gratiam in contrast with the notion that sacra¬ 
ments are ‘signa tantum externa acceptae per 
fidem gratiaeuel iustitiae.’ The .sense of continere 
here is that of immediate and continuous con¬ 
nexion, the connexion being specifically cau.sal. 
It is a concefition which falls in more easily with 
the theory of physical causation than with that of 
moral causation, but it is not inconsistent with the 
latter, and is in fact held along with it as a 
necessary consequence of the Tridentine definition. 
According to either theory, the cau.sal connexion 
is unaffected by the occurrence of an oheXy whiith 
interrupts the flow of the content of the sacrament 
to the .soul of the recipient, but does not reduce it 
to a nullity. 

LiTERATirRB.—In addition to the works mentioned through¬ 
out, the following are of firstrate importance : T. de V. G. 
Cajetan (the first of the modern school). Commentary on 
Suinma Theol., ja. lU., contained in the Leonine ed. of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Home, 1888; F. Suarez, ‘ De .Sacramentis in 
Genere,'in Opera, Venice, 174()-fi7, xviil. ; R. F. R. Bellarmine, 

‘ De Sacramentis,' in Disputatirmes de co7itrooersii)f Fidei, 
Cologne, 1G17, iii. ; F. de Lugo, ‘ De Sacramentis in Genere,’ in 
Opera, Venice, 1718, v.; H. Tournely (Lafosse), ‘ De Sacra¬ 
mentis,’ in Prcvleetrones Theologicce, Paris, 1726-.8n; C. R. 
Billuart, Suinma Sancti Thomce, Li^ge, 1746-61 (containing 
severe criticism of Tournely, from the extrenie Thomist stanch 
point, abridged in Sunnna Summee, Ghent, 170:1); G Perrone, 
Prirlectionee Theologicce, Rome, 1836-42 (a full course at the 
Collegium Romanum, once of great vogue, but superseded by 
Franzelin); J. A. Mohler, Symbolik, Mainz, 1832, tr. J. B. 
Robertson, Symbolismfi, London, 1906; F. Probst, Sakra- 
mente und Sakrawentalien in den drei ersten ehristlichen 
Jahrhunderten, Tubingen, 1872; J. B. Franzelin, Traciaius 
de Sacrarnentie in Genere^, Rome, 1888 (the iMt great work of 
the kind before the Thomist revival under Leo xiii.) ; L. Billot, 
De Ecclesice Sacramentis, Rome, 1907 (the chief exponent of 
the new Thomism at the Collegium Romanum). 

T. A. Lacey. 


1 De Sacr. in Gen. Disput. lx., Op. ed. 1870, tom. 20, p. 147 ff. 
* De Re Sacr. i. iii. 2 (Venice, 1737) ; we attribute this anony¬ 
mous treatise to Drouin on the authority of H. Hurter, iVornen- 
clator literarius recentioris theologias eathoiicce^y Innsbruck, 
1903-13, iv. 1406. 

3 De Eccl. Sacr. 7. * De Sacr. Chr. Fid. i. ix. 2. 

® Sess. vii. ‘ De Sacr. in Gen.’ 6. ® Summa Theol. iii. Ixil. 8. 
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SACRAMENTS (Christian, Lutlieran).—The 
doctrine of tiie sacraments, as understood and 
taugiit in tlie Lutlierp Church, is a practical 
application of the doctrine of justilication by faith. 
As the discussions of the Reformation period were 
occupied with a thorough criticism of the definition 
not only of ‘justification,’ but also of such closely 
related terms as ‘grace* and ‘faith,’ so they 
inevitably led also to a radical change in the 
conception of ‘sacrament,* 

Recognizing the fact that the term in its ecclesi¬ 
astical sense is not Scriptural, and t)>at therefore 
considerable latitude could be allowed in its 
signilication, the Lutheran Reformers were con¬ 
cerned only that a unique nlace should be assigned 
to Baptism and the Lora’s Supper as means of 
grace, and that no rites, however useful in their 
place, that have not been instituted by divine 
authority for the same purpose as these two 
ordinances should be elevated to the same rank.^ 
The term sacrameiitum in the Vulgate, as the 
equivalent of the (ireek (in such places 

as Dn 2'**, To 12'^), designates what is in general 
secret and mysterious, and, because of being so. 
awakens wonder and inquiry that c.an be answered 
only by supernatural revelation. As such, it is 
applied repeatedly in the NT to the Incarnation 
(I Ti 3i«, Col Eph » In Patristic 

usage it was generally a|)])lied to any ‘sacred 
sign’ or ‘a visible seal {sujnoriilum) or invisible 
divine things,’ ‘a symbol of a sacred thing and a 
visible form of invisible grace.’ The term was 
applied to manifold customs and rites, and at a 
very early date its pertinency to Bapt!.sm and the 
Lord’s ISunper, above all other rites, was generally 
recognizem 'The Reformers found in force the 
Decree of Florence (1439), designating the number 
as seven, viz. Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, 
Penance, Ordination, Matrimony, and Extreme 
Unction ; and at Augsburg they were forced by 
the criticism of art. xiii. of the Augsburg Confes- 
s'iov, on the part of tlie authors of i\\ii Confutation^ 
to define clearly their ])Osition as to the number. 
This necessarily involved a fixing of the definition. 
Prior to tliis Luther had, years before, in his 
private wiitings, fieely criticized the teaching 
nitherto current. Of fundamental importance is 
\\\ 9 > Treatisc^ on the New Trstanient (1520); but he 
expres.se.s himself at greater length in the Prelude 
on the Babiilonian Captivity, written later in the 
same year—a trenchant criticism of the entire 
media*val sacramental system. 


‘I must dciiv,’ he ‘that there are seven sacraments, 

and for the j)re8erit hold to hut three- baptism, penatjce, and 
bread. ... To be sure, if I desired to use Uie term in the 
scriptural sense, I should allow hut a sinjrle saornment, with 
three HacrameiUal signs.’ Then he adds in eom lusion : ‘There 
are, strietly spea:.i^u^ but two sacraments, baptism arid brea<l ; 
for onl> in these t^^o do we find both the dninely instituted 
sign and tlie promise of the fortcivene^s of sms.’ 

Melanc.hthon, in the Loci Communes (1521), 
simjily re-echocs these statmiients ; 

‘ What others call sacraments we call signs, or, if you please, 
sacramental siy-ns. For I’aul calls Christ Himself the Sacra¬ 
ment. Hut if the name “sign” disple.Tse you, \ou may call 
them seals, and thus more nearly express the force of the 
sacraments. . . . Two si>fn8 have been instituted hy Christ in 
the Gospel, viz. baptism and the participation of the Lord’s 
Table.’ 

Accordingly, the Apology (1531) proposes the 
definition: ‘Sacraments are rites which have the 
command of (iod, and to which the promise of 
grace has been added,’ i.e. the proutise of the 
gratuitous forgiveness of sins for Christ’s sake, or 
the gospel. It also became a prominent feature 
of the Lutheran conception of a sacrament to em¬ 
phasize the fact that this promise of grace is indi¬ 
vidualized in the administration of the sacrament. 


1 See Apolnpu of the Augshurp Coidesnon, p. 213, and the 
chapter of the Exanun Conciltt Iridentinx of Chemnitz, li. 
2ff., 'do Vorabulo Sacramenti.’ 


‘Christ causes the promise of the Gospel to l>e offi'red not 
only in tfeneral, but throuy;h the sacrameoits, whic'b lie atuiches 
as seals of the promise, lie seals and thereby espteiall) oou 
firms the certainty of the Gospel to every believer.’ i 

Thus the sacrament is not only a vi.sible word, but 
it i.s the visible word individualized. 

The efficacy of the sacrament lies, therefore, 
neither in the character nor in the intention nor 
in the regular ordination of iU mini.sters, nor in 
the element received, nor in the sacramental trans¬ 
action itself, but solely in the wonl of divine grace 
whicli it applies to the individual receiving it. 
The sacrament, being not man’s but God's act, 
cannot profit as an act of obedience on the part of 
man. Alan’s pait in it is entirely receptive. Most 
important is the distinction fictween a sacrament 
ana a sacrifice. 

* A sacrament is a ceremony or work. In which God presents 
to us that winch the promise aimexcd to the ceremony offers, 
as ba])tism is a work, not which we olTer to God, liut in wdiich 
God i)aptize8 us, i.e. a minister m pl.tce of God ; . . . A sacri¬ 
fice, on the contrary, is a ceremony or work which we render 
God.' 2 


This position Luther iiKtst strenuously maintained 
against the extreme of Bomani.sm on the one hand, 
vv hi(“h changed tlie Lord’s S;ip{)er into a pro]Utia- 
tory sacrifice in the Mass, and of the radical re¬ 
action against Rome on the other, which regarded 
it as only a Eucharistic sacrilice. 

‘ We should not prekume to ^ive God soraethinp in the sacra¬ 
ment, when it is He wdio therein j^ives us all thin^fS.’S 

Nor liave they [irofit as works wrought for men 
by a priest. Witii the greatest decision the 
Reformers repudiated the Scholastic doctrine that 
a sacrament profits ex vpere operato, except where 
recipients intentionally oppose an obstacle (such 
as a mortal sin, or the purpose to commit sin) to 
its efiicacy. Against sucli a mechanical theory 
the value of the sacrament was placed solely in its 
eoinmunication of the word of grace, to he appre¬ 
hended by the intelligence of the subject, and 
appropriated by faith. 'I'he liest known of all 
Luther’s books, tlie Small Catechi^tm, says: 

* It is not the water that produces these effects, l)ut the Word 
of God which accompames and is coiinecteil with the water, 
and our faith wdiicli relies on the Word of God connected with 
the water’; and ‘The eating and drinking do not produce 
these great effects, hut the ivord.s which stand here, “Given 
and shed for you for the remission of sins.” ’ ‘ He w'ho believes 

these wonis hns what they set forth, namely the remission of 
sins’; and, to <|Uole the 'I^rentise on the i\T once more, ‘Sacra¬ 
ment w’ithout testament is the case without the jewel.’ 

The mechanical theory of the sacrament broke 
down w’ith the scholastic theory of justification. 
This failed in the recognition of the Pauline 
doctrine of justification as an act of God with 
reference to man, and regarded it, on the other 
hand, as wrought within man, in a continuous, 
gradual process, by the infusion of grace, through 
the sacMaments. But, according to the N'f, grace, 
in the projier sense, is no quality inhering in man, 
or communicable to man, tmt a dis])osit ion of God 
toward man, i.e. God’s favour shown man without 
merit on man’s part. The grace of God reaches 
man through a promise, and that promise is 
apprehended only liy faith. Nor is justilication a 
process wrought within jn;in, hut a simple and 
complete act of God, without stages or degiees. 
Sanctilication, or the jirocess by which man grows 
in all the gifts of grace, is one tiling ; justification, 
hy wliicli God places man in a new relation with 
God Himself, is quite anotlier. 'rhere are also 
degrees of faith by which the promise is appre¬ 
hended ; but, wherever justification is pre.sent, it 
is always of the same value, namely that of the 
conijilete obedience of Christ; and this is ihe gift 
oH'ered in the sacraments. 

Nor is this most clearly enunciated theory of 


1 Formula of Coucirrd, p. (5.S« ((piotations from the Confes¬ 

sions of the Lutheran Church are from the Eng. tr. of Book oj 
Concord, Philadelphia, 1911). „ . 

2 Apology, ‘262. 18. * Luther, 7 realise on the ^T. 
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the sacraments in any way contradicrod by diffi¬ 
culties connotitcd with the exj)I.'Lnation of the 
agency of the Holy Spirit in intant baptism 
the mind and heart of the child baptized, l^or, 
even with respect to adults, tlie work of regenera¬ 
tion always remains a mysttiry (Jn 3*); ami, how¬ 
ever emphatically Lutlier connects regeneration 
and bajitism, nevertheless the ground and motive 
of infant baptism is not that faith may be wrought 
in an unconscious child, but that Christ's command 
concerning it may be obeyed. 

‘ Rvorythiri); depends upon the word and command of God.’ 1 
‘ We brinjr the ctiild in the purpose and ho}»e ttiat it may 
iielievp, and we pray that God may grant it faith , hut we do 
not baptize it upon that, hut solely upon the command of 
God.’- ‘ It is very certain that the jiromise of God belongs also 
to Ilf lie cliildrenl . . . Tlicrefore, tt is necessary to baptize 
little eliildreti, that the promise of salvation may be applied to 
them, according to Mt'28Just a.s tliere is s.alvation offered 
to all, to men, women, and chddren, so bajdism is offered to 
all—men, women, ehildrcn, infants. It ebarlv follows, there¬ 
fore, that infants arc to he ba)>tizeti, beeaiise with hajilisin 
salvation is offered.'3 ‘'I'lirough baptism is offered the urrace 

of God, and children, being offered to God through luiptism, 
are received into Ilia grace.‘"i 

Where, then, (lod thus offers IIis grace, it is 
believed that lie ])ro\ides .also a certtiin measure 
of rece)>tivity for it, even alMiougii we c.aiinot 
define (dther method or me.asure. .All explana¬ 
tions attempt(‘d are pure hypotheses and not 
.artich^s of faith, and cannot be admitted as 
standards according to which a universal principle 
concerning the sacraments may he deduced, par¬ 
ticularly if such [)rincii)le antagonize what is no 
hypothesis. It is enough to know that tlie word 
of ])romise is offered in baptism, and ‘is and 
remains effic.aeious until we ]uiss from this estate 
of misery to eternal glory’;® and to this promise 
faith is to recur throughout all subse(|uent periods 
of life. The stress, howeveu, lies alway.s not on 
the faith of tlie recipient, but on the surety of the 
promise made to the individual, just as the adult 
IS justified not because of his faith, hut because of 
the grace of (lod and the merit of Cdirist that his 
faith apprehends. 

For a proiier estimate of the office of the sacra¬ 
ments, a consideration of the. doctrine of the 
Word of God as taught by Luther is also import¬ 
ant. In his judgment the Word is no mere direc¬ 
tory, informing men of the way of life ; besides 
being such, it brings the very life wliereof it 
teaclics. The activity of the Holy Spirit is not 
supplementary to the Word ; nor is there any 
inner Word, ajiart from tlie Word as written, 
preached, and announced in the sacraments The 
outward Word, which is heard and read, is the 
true means through which the Holy Spirit works. 
Outward ami inner Word, if distinguished, are 
only two sides or relations of one and the same 
thing. Nor are the means of grace institutions 
by which man approaches God; they are institu¬ 
tions by ^^hich (iod comes to man (Ko 
Strictly speaking, there is hut one means of grace, 
viz. the Word, and that, too, the Word of the 
gospel; but, since tins Word comes in two forms, 
we speak, in the wider sense, of both Word and 
sacraments as the means of grace. 

The grace, therefore, otl'ered and received in the 
sacraments in no May dillers from that oflered and 
received in hearing and reading the Word. The 
promise of the sacraments is tlie very .same as i.s 
olfered in the Word without the sacraments. The 
necessity of the Word is absolute ; w ithout it there 
is no salvation ; that of the sacraments is relative. 
We are bound to them because God has instituted 
and enjoined them. 

Xevertheless, ‘since the testament is far more important 
than the sacrament, so the v^ords arc far more important than 

I Larqe CatecMum, 472. 2 /^. 473 . 

3 17.2. 4 Avgsburg Cun/., art. lx. 

l.ariif Cntechiumy 475. 


the signs. For the signs might be larking, if one only have the 
words] and thus might he saved without sivrnvment, >et not 
williout trstament. ^ 

The relalivt! neces.sity of sacrameiifs arises out 
of a gracious accommodation of God to tlie weak¬ 
ness of man's laith. 

‘Mens humaiui non tiiritum per se non nouit proinissionem 
degnituita reconriliationr, veruinrtiam (piando ilia verho nohis 
reiu'lalur, . . . diHirulter illain ut privatiin ad me etiain jier- 
tmentem apprehendere ct retmere potest. Dens igitur Sarra- 
inenta inslituit, ut essent externa et visihilia .signu ct pignora 
gratiae ct uoluntatis Dei erga no.s ; quil'u.s illustri uisihili testi- 
niomo tcstiflretur, <}Uod promissio ad .singulos illos [lertineat, 
qiii fide cam in usii Sacrainentorurn ainpleri untur.’ ^ 

Faith contribules nothing, therefore, to the efb- 
(‘acy of the sacranumts, since all their power coiikxs 
from the Holy Spirit in and tlirough the Word of 
the promi.se which they apply. 'I'heir virtue is 
ohje(*tive, dependent alone on their di\ inc institu- 
ti(>n ; hut faith is the organ by wdiieh the promise 
is received, (bid’s Word is living and pow'orful, 
wind her I receive it or not; but it is so in me only 
as by faith it enters and controls my heart. A 
sacrament is reeeiv(!d by faith when the Word 
attached to the sacrament has entrance. Even 
thou'^h at the time of the adminisi rat ion faith 
should be absent, the promise is there for ajipropria- 
(ion ami saving application, at whatever liiiu; 
thereafter the one to whom the sacrament has 
been given turns to God in repontaiu'e and faith. 

Most ini poll ant therefore is it that in the ad¬ 
ministration the w'ord.s of each sacrament should 
have the central jilace, ami that the attention of 
those receiving it he not diverted by a multitude 
of ceremonies that (lazzle the eye from the simjde 
w'ord of the gosivel, which it is the office of the 
sacrament to apply and on which all else should he 
focused. Still greater is the loss where the words 
are omitted, as, in the Roman Mas.s, ‘givmi aim 
shed for you for the remission of sins’ foil out, or 
where the words of institution are recited in a 
language unknow’n to the jx'oplo, or in low and 
subdued tones that cannot reach them even though 
tliey understand the language. For how enn faith 
be enkindled liy the Word wben hidden under an 
unintclligihle form ? As the gospel is the pow'er 
of God to salvation, not from any magical or occult 
pow'er inhering in the syllables, hut from the re¬ 
velation of God’s wull whieli it brings to man’.s 
intellect and heart, so also with the sacraments. 
Luther’s object in the reformation of the Ma.ss 
w^as, lirst of all, that the promi.se and pledge of 
the sacrament should reach every mind, and, 
through the mind, touch every heart of those 
participating.® 

Nor IS the change in the ministers of the sacra¬ 
ments made by the Lutheran Reformation to be 
overlooked ; for the authority to administer them 
was not limited to a priestly self-perpetuating 
order within the Church, both because a sacranumt 
is not a sacrifice and bccau.se such authority is 
vested in the entire Church and dare not he 
usuriied by any part. 

‘For vvheruver the Church is, there is the authority to ad¬ 
minister the Gospel. Wherefore it is necessary for the Church 
to retain the authority to call, elect, and ord.aii) ministers.’'* 
Ministers are the executives of the Church, and in 
discharging functions which God has entrusted to 
the Church they are no loss the representatives of 
God ; and the Churcli is ‘ where two or three are 
gathered ’ in Christ’s name. 

In rejecting the errors of the mediiBval Church, 
the Lutheran Church lias also been careful to 
guard against exaggerations arising from a more 
radical reaction against Roman Catholicism, 
hile there is, indeed, a sense in which aaciarnents 

1 Luther, On NT. 

2 Chemnitz, ii, 19. ‘ de NeccHsitate Sacrarnentorurn.’ 

8 For full di.scussion see his Formula Missce (1523) and 
Deutsche, Messe (1520). 

* Appendix Schrnalkald Articles, S49. 
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are ‘marks of Cliristiati profession ainonjjj men,’ 
this pertains rather to tlner nse than to the sa<ra' 
merits tlieins(‘lves. For, as they are (iod’s and not 
man’s work, I Iiey are ‘ rather si^ns and testimonies 
of tiie will of (dod toward us, instituted to awaken 
and eonlirm faith.’^ Man's |)rof<;.ssion of faith is 
not a saeraiiKMital hut a saerilicial aet, in re.^ponse 
to the saeraiiHuital Word. For a like reason, they 
are nob simply ‘syml)oIs of Christian fellowship,’ 
althou^;h this fellowship also is attested in our use 
of the saerament (I (k) 10'^). Nor are tliey alle¬ 
gories eitlier of divine grac^e or of Christian virtues, 
or mere testimonies of a grace ]ueviously l>(*stowe»l. 


to 1)0, or to do whatever lie wills to do. No theory 
ot Christ’s ubiquity, as is often asstu ted, but only 
the words of institution deleiinine tin; Imtheian 
teaching on this point, although the main attacks 
uf)on thi.s teaching, Luther promptly show(sl, in¬ 
volved a misconception of what is meant by ‘the 
right hand of Cod ' as well as of Christology in 
general. Transubstanl iation and all ot her atlc'm))ts 
to (h'line speculically this presence were repndiaIe<l. 
Fvery attempt to formulate it in jihilosophical 
terms must fail ; it is enough l,o know that the 
real body of (Jhrist is truly present—not, iiuh'ed, 
in a natural, hut in a sni^n'miturn' and lu'inenly 


iiito- ,::in iierl'i 

[ ;t 'St t ' (nc:\ \i(‘rbo 

•ill -j> il.iMiium. Non 
sf'il cinn 
n.p'itfiiliiu-* Uci ' ' 

1 'V, how ev ei, and 
nd,o an academic 
d into Scholastic 
! ly religions side 
Supper was the 


In Lutheran countries baptism is generally ad- way. 
ministered within a few day.s after the birth of the . praesmt.i.an ia test,mo- .n.n t nerl.i 

child, d'he meaning and elHcaey of baptism receive d. i, mimvIu itci credmuc • u.-rn j.,;t s. t iia”, .m,a\ierbo 

pariicnlar recognition and emphasis in the rite of l)* i reuf’an;-. nmi est, j m e -e iii-j> irmiium. Non 

I'oniiniiatioii, wi.iOi is so far rcniovisi from tim 
Uoman saerament known by that name as to coii- 

stituto an entiiely dillerent ceremony. 'I Im He- Strenuous as was the (,ot,troN ei -y, howevei mid 
formers nrg(‘d not'only that the .so-calied sacrament often as it may have degemnato,! pito an acaf cmic 
of conlirmat ion was w itlioiit divine institution, hut qm‘s(ion and hav-e Ifoen di\(ui o uitc) .schulastu 
tliat it derogated troni the recognition of the subthdies, with Tuitlnu its d(M*j ,y religions side 
efficacy of baiitisin, since it was extolled as eon- '^'as central. lo him tin? 

ferring the fullness of gifts of the Holy Spirit, for ^ign and saerament of completed redemntion ; but 
which baptism furnished only a prepaiatocy grace, lu* saw the .sign not in the element, but in t le 
Accordingly, conhrmation fell into alim ;», entire heavenly object by Avbic.i it was accompanied, 
disuse among Lutherans, until, since its gradual 1 he Body ami Blood of C hri.st, aclually tendeied 
reiritrodiiction in another sense by Sjiener (16*‘>o~ to the communicant with the bread amt wme, l('ll 
1705), it is to-day universally observed by tln in, not only of sin and guilt and the netui of redemption 
as an edifying ecclesiastical lite, in which the above man’s ability to provide,^ bub also of the 
contents and claims of the divine covenant made completion of redemption, and (jocI s gracious \\ iI 
in baptism are recalled to those who are about lo that the communicant to whom tbi'y are oticied 
receive the Lord's Supper for the lirst time, while .should personally share in all that ( hrist has 
they, on their part, solemnly declare that they and is. , . 

realize not only what their baptism meant when But man’.s faith cannot create tins piesence. 
administeretl, hut also what it means at all times, Whetlier man believe or not, the presence exists 
sinee it is the fonnal aninnation in mature life of .solely because of Chn.sts institution. Only by 
their full understanding and beliiwing acceptance faith, however, can the gospel, as thus ollered in 
of what wa.s done for them in their iritancy. the .sacrament, be ai>propnated. While the sacra- 

Banti'^m is never to he repeated--not lieeanse of mental and the spiritual veceptions of Christ are 
the Homan ligimmt of any rjnn'nrter inrh'Iihdis, carefully distinguished, while the spiritual may 
l.ut iM'causf is a 'iK'U'etual covenant on occur without tl,e sacvanunU,al amt the Racranicn^ 

Cod’s imrt, and by repentance we are daily to without the spiritual, neveitheless the end of the 
return to our bantisin. sacramental giving and receiving of Christ is that 

^ . 114 .' f I fv, untor He iiiav be recfdve.d in the highest measure spiritu- 

' Forthoiiffh we were a hundred times put under the water, iiia> uc •♦C' t m ^ i 

It would, nevertheless, be t,ut one baptism. 2 ally, i.C.. by taitli. • i /i. *. 

In the Lord’s Supper the sacramental conception \n the canon of the Mass the priest ofler.s to a 
culminates. While Baptism is the saerament of just and wrathful God the Body and Blood of 
initiation, the l,or(t’.s Suiiper i.s the Bacvaincnt of Christ, as a saenheo for the sins of the livinj; ami 
the mature Christian life. The former concerns the .lea.l; ami, as the representative of the pemtent 
the foundation, the latter the trrowth of faith, people he intercedes tlnit, hy ‘'‘® " 

The former eives the General a.s.surance of tlivme tins offering, God h wiath may be appeased and 
favour the Matter .amrounces that a ‘ new testa- . unishment immediately and liereafler impending 
inent’ shows forth the Lord’s death, and tenders averted, lint, in the evangelical comiiiumon, a ,3 
His ^'lorilicd Body and Blood as the seal of com- reatoredl>vLnther, theperfectianof Christs sacri- 
plctcdreilempt ion to the individual who has alremly lice ofleic.l on tlie gk 

"'■it ~ u. u..oi u.,jio,i. T,.. ...j ;r;;;.:s;..K 

words, • given and shed fg y®,®-, g®-^kssess alLhings. Tl.is pledge is given in t,lie 

he could yield nothing of sacramental act, of whieh the words of distribution, 

words of institution, nor ivas he Mill " ’ • os given hv Christ at the original institution, are 

the comfort of the Real tL‘’mok important part. The consecration of the 

humanity from the Holy elements is not elVe. ted by the prayer eitfier o 

greater than that which sep.ira u ti.p minister or of congregation, or by the recitation at 

earth. Nor could he reconcile »'>>f ®» 1 a the time of the origrnal words of institution, hut 

thought tliat nothing ®;,®*?V|’jisf is present hy those words, as they were originally uttered ly 
absent Body is present, or C " ’,l,thv Christ, which, like the marriage hlossing (Gn I ), 
only in His divine nature, ® remain cflcetive throughout all subsequent age.s. 

ami support of His far-remote humanity, lor g, . Po Pe proclaimed and never to he 

faith forldds us to place omitted when the sacrament is ndministered, ‘ that 

ability of Christ to be l.resent m heiever He m ms on ^ ehen.niu, ii. ’<le Rest, Pnesmua,’ 

1 Augsh^rs Con/f»ion, art. xiii. » Larg< 475. 
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the faith of the liearers may be excited and 
screiigtliened by Christ’s word.’'* Tlie |)ro|)er pre- 
I)aration for tlie Isold’s Sn})per is occupierl also 
with the same words. Throii'di tliem the sense of 
need is awakened, tliat tiiey wlio liun;^er and thirst 
after ri^hteonsness may be lilled. Tlie imagination 
that one may be rendered worthy of its reception 
on the ground of cliaracter or a good purpose, or 
tlirongh the regimen of ascetic exercises, or by tlie 
purifying edects of either bodily or mental pain, 
only increases unwortliine.s8. (^jnfession of sins 
is of no benelit if it be tliought that tlie confession 
itself removes guilt and gives a better title for 
a])proach. As Luther says, ‘ the only thing we 
can bring to the altar is a broken and empty heart.’ 
All confessional services, whether private or public, 
that are in use have as their end the jiromotion of 
such spirit in all who would partake. 

‘lie is truly worthy and well-prejtared who believes these 
words: "(rivm, and shed for yon. Jar the remission of sins/' 
But he who does not believe these words, or who doubts, is 
unworthy and unfit; for the words: “/or ’* require truly 
believing hearts.’ 

Holding, further, that ‘the communion of the 
unworthy’ (I Co 11^) cannot refer to the weak in 
faith (since it was just for such that it was especi¬ 
ally instituted) or to helicvers coming to tlie sacra¬ 
ment without proper self-examination (since the 
condemnation whereof warning is given cannot 
apply to those who are in Christ [Uo 8']), and 
having in mind the judgment announced in 1 Co 
ir**®**, the Imtheran takes great care to guard 
against any thoughtless approach, out of mere 
habit, or from any motive other tliari a longing for 
the spiritual benefit ollered to faith in the sacra¬ 
mental Word. This is the explanation of the 
provi.sion described in the Augsburg Confession 

‘It is not usual to give the body of the Lord, except to them 
that have been previously examined and absolved.' 

'i’he withholding of the cup from the laity—an 
acknowledged departure from apostolic usage— 
being recognized as a mutilation of the sacrament, 
was prom})tly remedied as the principles of the 
Reformation were applied to a revision of tlie 
liturgy. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the 
Lutheran conception of the sacraments was a 
gradual growth. As in every formative movement, 
there are stages through which it [lassed before it 
reached consistent expression. In the Lutheran 
Confessions an<i tlie more mature treatises of j 
Luther the sources are found for learning the | 
results attained, while among tliose known as 
Lutlierans individual opinions, in various lands 
and ages, show decided variations, as one or the 
other extreme of eitlier ecclesiasticisrn or radical 
subjectivism has had influence. 

LiTKRATirkK.—The primary sources of information are the 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church (in Cerman and Latin ; 

J. T. Miiller, Die symholischen liucher der evang.-hither, 
Kirche^^, (Jutersloh, 1})(17; in Knglish : Book of Concord, ed. 

H. K. Jacobs, Philadelphia, 1911): the writings of Luther (see 
art, LuTiiKR)and Melanchthon (Corpus Reformatoriim, vols. i.- 
xxviii., ed. (\ O. Bretsebneider and H. K. BindseiJ, Ilalle and 
Brunswick, IBlU-fiO); and the numerous Church Orders of the 
16th cent., as found in the collections of A. L, Richter (2 vols., 
Weimar, 1846) and E. Sehling (5 vols., Leipzig, 1904-13). The 
secondary sourties are the dogmaticiang of the purer period, 
especially Martin Chemnitz, Exanien Concilii Tricfentini, 

4 pts., Frankfort, IMifi-TJ, and later edd., who gixes more 
accurate scientific expression than any of his successors to the 
positions of Luther. See also J. Kostlin, Luthers Theologte-, 

2 vols., Stuttgart, 1883, Eng. tr., Philadelphia, 1897; P. 
Tschackert, />?> Entsfehung der Inlherischen und refor- 
mierten Kirchenlehre, Gottingen, 1910; the iiistories of doc¬ 
trine by G. Thomasius (ed. R. Seeberg, Leipzig, 1886-89) 

A. Harnack (Eng, tr., London, 1894-99), R. Seeberg, 

(- Leipzig, 1913), and F. Loofs (•^ Halle, 1906), and the Syinbolik 
(Tubingen, 1870) of G. F. Oehler. 

Henry E. Jacobs. 
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SACRAMENTS (Chnstian, Reformed). — 
Calvin not only encountered this subject as a locus 
communis of theology, handling it in tlie fourth 
book of the Institutes (clis. xiv.-xix.), t hat on the 
Church, and not only had he, as a reformer, to assail 
it as part and parcel of the sacerdotal system which 
he was out to overthrow, hut he was brought into 
close contact with the subject in more than one 
incident which formed part of his day’s work. 
When he first emerged on the scene, RroLestantisrn 
was being vexed and weakened witli a controversy 
between the followers of Lutlier and those of 
Zwingli over the sacraments, and it concerned him 
vitally to keep tliis away from the sphere of his 
own labours. For this purpose he entereil into 
negotiations witli Zwingli's successor, Rulliriger, 
and with such success that the entire Swiss Church 
became united in a detailed statement on the sacra¬ 
ments in the (.’on.sensiis of Ziirich, 1549. So con¬ 
ciliatory was he, and so fully did he include what 
was of most imporl ance in the Initheran view, that 
between him ami Melanchthon tliere sprang up the 
close.'^t friendshi[), and even Imther is reportetl to 
liave .said, at an early stage of the proceedings, 
that, if Zwingli had spoken in such tones, there 
would never liave been any war between them. 
Hut in other quarters the success of the peace 
i negotiations produced a ditferent impression. To 
such a degree did tlie clearness and reasonahleness 
of Calvin’s view begin to tell tliat there wils a 
wide spread turning towards the Reformed as dis- 
tingui.shed from the laitheran point of view. Tliis 
alarmed the protagonists on the l^ntheran side, 
and one of them, Westphal, a theologian of Ham¬ 
burg, began to attack (’ah in in no measured 
terms. This man, indeed, passes in history for a 
controversialist of the worst type—noisy, obstinate, 
ami unfair, making use of the most truculent 
lariguage, as was, however, the custom of tlie 
time. Calvin at first bandied him lightly; but, 
w hen bis restraint seemed to be doing no good, he 
met violence w'ith the incisivetiess and sarcasm 
ivhicli, wlien necessary, he was able to wield ; and 
(his controversy perfected the development of bis 
own view's. As, how'ever, all this was }>ast before 
the production of the last edition of the Institutes 
(1559), that i.ssiie may be regarded as containing 
his fully matured convictions. 

He begins with detiiiing a sacrament: 

‘ It is ail external siKTi, by which ttie Lord seals on our con¬ 
sciences his promises of pootiwill towards us, in order to sus¬ 
tain the weakness of our faith, and we in our turn testify our 
piety towanls him, both before himself, and before any eh as 
well as men.’ i 

He adds the definition of Augustine—‘a visible 
form of an invisible grace’—but says there is no 
difference between tlie longer and the shorter 
dehnition. The word ‘ sacrament ’ does not express 
all this in itself ; its use arose from its being em¬ 
ployed in the Vulgate in place of the Creek /zeerr?)- 
piov ; what the Latins call .yacmznfin/a the Creeks call 
fivarifipia. He does not a<ld—what is the case—that 
the transference to the rites of the Church of tlie 
word pvarripiov was a departure from the use of the 
word in the NT, where it means something w Inch 
had been hblden from the knowledge of men in the 
earlier dispensation but revealeil in the dispenf^i- 
tion of the gospel. In this confusing, at tlie be¬ 
ginning, of things that diHered lay the origin of 
many mistakes w hich were subsequently to darken 
the mind of the Church. ‘ Sacrament ’ is not a 
Biblical w’ord, and with its misuse are connected 
not a few of the saddest pages in the history of 
the Church. 

Calvin ^iroceeds : 

‘From the definition which we have given, we perceive that 


1 Institutes, tr. H. Beveridge, Edinburgh, 1863, bk, iv. ch. 
xiv. § 1. 


1 Fonnufn of Coiicnrd, 615 f. 

2 Small Catechism, pt. v. (vi.). 
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there never is a sacrament without an antp<‘edent promise, the 
sacrament heiny: added as a kind of appendix, with the view of 
conllrming and seulini^ the promise.’ ^ 

'I’hi.s is not for tlie sake of establisliiiij^ the truth, 
which needs no conlii ination ex(;ept from itself ; 
hut it is a concession to human weakne.ss, to 
facilitate our apprehension of the trnili. 

‘This is coininonly expressed by8ayin^^ that a sacTament con¬ 
sists of the word and the external ^ 

The jilirase has, indeed, heeii misapplied, the 
‘ word’ being understood of the muttering by fhe 
priest in a tongue unknown to the multitude. 

• Very different is tiie doctrine of An^oistinc coni;ernin^ the 
Hacraniental word ; “ lA‘t the word he adde<i to thcolemenl and 
it will become a sacrament For whence cun there he so nmeh 
virtue in water as to touch the body and clearise the heart, 
unless by the agency of the word, and this not l»ecause it is 
said, hut I’-ecause it is believed y ” . . . Theretore, when we hear 
nieiilion made of the sacramental word, let ns understand the 
promise, which, proclaimed aloud h> the mimsicr, leads the 
people by the hand to that to wliich the si^^n Umds and directs 

ns.’3 

d’o this view of the sacrament as ‘ a visible 
word’—to quote anolher phrase of Augu.stine—it 
might he olqccted that tlie sacrumenc t\as a sujxu-- 
lluity, since the true will of (Jod was sulliciently 
known through the Word, and the sacrament could 
make us no wiser. But to t his the reply i** made . 

‘The seals which are affixed to d:[>l'iinris, and oii,cr public 
dee<ls, are nothin^^ considered m thcmhches, and would be 
affixed to no purpose if not him; were written on the parch¬ 
ment, and yet this does not prevent th<*ni from sealiriK ;oid 
conhrming when thev are ai'i»ended to writin;;.’ . . . ‘Sacra¬ 
ments hriiijf with them the clearest promises, and, when com¬ 
pared with the word, ha\c this peculiarity, that they represent 
promises to the life, as if painted in a picture ’•* 

He goe- on bo give other illustrations of the 
virtue of signs or studs with m liveliness of imagina¬ 
tion for which he would hardly have received 
credit, and with the result of demonstrating that 
the elarifying or conlirniing of faith is no snjter- 
fliiity. 

‘ It had been better for the objectors to pray, with the 
apostles, “Lord, in< rcasc our faith.’’ . . . Let them explain 
what kind of faith liis was who said, “ Lord, I believe ; helj) 
thou mme unbelief ” ' 

It is no disparagement to the Holy Spirit to tissign 
to the sacraments this otlice of increasing und cou 
tirming faith ; for lliey are only the instiumeiit- 
ality through which He acts. 

•The sacraments duly perform their office only when accom¬ 
panied hs the Spirit, the mtornal Master, whoso energy alone 
penetrates the heart, stii-s up the affccfioiiH, and procures 
access for the sacraments into onr souls. If In* is wanfimr, the 
sacraments can avail us no more than the sun shinini; on the 
eyeballs of the blind, or sounds uttered in the ears of the deaf. » 

This, however, is no more than might he said of 
the Word of Hod itstdf, which none would dare to 
consider superthious in the region of grace. 

‘ God uses the means and instruments which ho sees to be 
expedient, in order that all things may be subservient to his 
glory, he being the Lord and disposer of all. ^ 

At this point the author refers, in rather a tone 
of deprecation, to the importance attached by some 
to the meaning of sacramentiim in the sense of the 
soldier’s oath of loyalty, sworn in Roman times m 
the Campus Martius before setting forth on a cam¬ 
paign. 

S!S!?‘o“.ymbol?to dUtlnguirt. u. from the prolane. * 

Such BimiUtndea he does 

allusion to the Zwinghans, he condemns tho. by 

whom that which they siKnif^ laUr Im 

and indeed the only thing. A little later ne 


1 InHituUt, bk. It. ch. xlv. I 8. 
»/6.S4. y/!; 

6 /5. i 7. ® • •* 

• Ib, 118. 


4 Jb. I 6 . 

7 Ib. i 12 . 


returns to this side of the .subject, ((noting Cln yso- 
sloru, Avho calls hacrament.s ‘pactions, iiy wiiicli 
(lod enters into covenant with us, and wc Ikm-oidc 
hound to holiness and purity of life, hccausc a 
mutual stipulation is here interposed hetwm n (hsi 
and us.’* But he does not develop (his asjicct. oi 
the sacraments with fullness or sympathy, and lo 
this extent he fails in giving a well-haiauced ex¬ 
position of the delinitioii wit li which, as was not-t'd 
above, he started. He is too preoccupied witii 
the more negative side of the truth, limiting w hat 
he has said about the us(“. (»f the ,>;ici aments by the 
Holy Spirit, This, he i‘cinarks, dues not inelnde 
‘a kind of secret virtue,' or what lie has mrlier 
called ‘a kind of scciet ellicacy (cm petnal ly in¬ 
herent in them.’ Here lie isd Miht less alluding to (he 
Lutherans, but far more to tlij Kom.in ('alliolics, 
and his language in ndt rtuiee ti' tlie latter is very 
-^(lung irnieed. He a]»])eals f.» St. Augustuiu' 
(whom he qiiot/cs so otlen, as lie says on a later 
page, as being ‘the h(!.>t und mu- f lithfiil witness 
uf all anti((iiity ), who d. tingu: li- . hetAcen tlie 
sacrament and the matter of the s.uuament, 

‘Thi; sacrament,' says this auLhont>, ‘ is one thing, the 
niL/Uc •)! the sucraiueiit anothi r. Why is It that many partake 
of the altar and di*-, and die by partaking? For even the cup 
ot the lyiid wa-i poison to Jiida's, not because he received what 
was <\i', >)ct, being wicked, he wickedly’ received what was 
good.’ - 

The author goes on, in his own name, wdth the 
warning : 

* A sacrament is so separated from the reaht> by the un- 
wortlllIle^s of the part.'iker, that nothing remains lint an enipti 
and list Ic'^s ligure. Xow, in onlci lliat.tou nm\ ha\e . . . the 
thing wit i the aign, tlie word which is included in it must bo 
appiahe>.de<i h> faith.’3 ‘Let it he a li.xed point that the 
ollice of tlie sacraments dilfeis not from the word ol God; 
and this is to hold forth and offer (Christ to us, and, in him, 
the treasures of heavenly grace. . . . The sacraments are to us 
what messengers of goo<i news are to men, or earnests in rati- 
fying pactions. Thev do not of themsch es bestow any grace, 
hut they announce ami manifest it, and, like earnests and 
badges, give a ratihcation of th(‘ i;itts winch the divme liber¬ 
ality has he.stowed upon us. The lIol.N Spirit, whom the 
sacraments do not bring promiscuously to :tll, but, wliom the 
Lord specially ooiiters upon his (leople, brings i.lie gitt.s ot God 
along with him, makes waj for the sacrameiiLs, amliauises Uiern 
to hear fruit. ... In this doctrine of the sacraments, their 
(li*oiity is highly extolled, their use plainly shown, their utility 
suhicicntlv proclaimed, and moderation in all things duly 
maintained; so that nothing is attributed to them wlrn h (iuglit 
not to be attributed, and nothing denied them which they 
ought to possess.'^ 

'rhere follow.s a discourKC on the eacramente of 
the OT, e.specially circumcision, the view btiing 
taken that tlic.->e set forth Christ just as certainly 
as do the sacraments of the tlie only detect in 
their way of (uesentiiig Him arising from the fact, 
that He was then enveloped in the mist of futurity, 
whereas now He .stand.s in the clear light of history. 

It has ’uccn taken for granted t,hruugh(3ut Uun 
whole cliapter that the sacraments of Uie N f 
are only two, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; 
but after these two have been thorouglily ex¬ 
plained in chs. xv.-xviii., the author returns in 
ch xix. to a discussion of the pseudo-saciameuts, 
as'he considers them, of Coniirmation, 1 cnancc, 
Extreme Unction, Orders, and Marriage In 
somewhat the same way as in the Anglican Hhui vh 
not n few have been disposed to show a 
for the first of these, aa heins;, if not exactlj on tlie 
level ot the two undoubted Baeraiiients, at leaat 
near it, Calvin, while deprecating the ehi iain and 
the notion that only a bishop is 

formance of the ordinance, K«ri, istn 

admission to the membership ' WL 

^casion of great importance. " 

ditrnilied by such a ceremony as the laying on oi 
hands thoLh he does not allow that tins rises to 
the rakHf I sacrament. But his tone n. deahn^g 
with the rest of the so-called sacranientb 

1 bk. iv. ch. xlv. 11». « /n 

8 Imtitutes, bk. iv. ch. xiv. i 16. I 
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extremely severe; and, to account for this, av 
must remember tlie lieight to Avbich in the Churcl 
before the J^eformation the multiplication o 
ceremonies and symbolism had been carried. A 
glance, into Hamilton’s Catechism —a vade 

mecum Avith u liicb tlie clergy Avere supplied for the 
performance of their functions by an archbishop o' 
.St. Andrews just before the Keformalion—Avil 
shoAv that the sim})le rite of baptism had been con 
verted into a perfect cycle of ceremonies, some oi 
them perhaps beautiful, but others tlie reverse, and 
some very obscure. The peotde Avere supposed to 
understand tluise, but the clergy them.selves did 
not always understand them, and this AA'as the 
reason for the publication of Hamilton’s instruc¬ 
tions. (’alvin makes fun of the variety of mean¬ 
ings attributed to the ceremony of the tonsure, 
and any one Avho turns to A CatlioJic Dictionary 
Avill discover hoAv utterly at a loss the most 
scholarly are even at the present day to explain a 
practice so common. But, indeed, it is the Mass 
its(df that is the greatest of all combinations of 
symbolism. Nothing could be more unlike the 
simple, domestic observance of the lirst Lord’s 
Supper than is the perfoiinance of a Mass in a 
great cathedral ; and Calvin was doing an iin- 
speakabhj service to Christianity when he con¬ 
tended that the original mode of administering the 
sacrament was the best model for all time. 

.lohn Knox was, if not in scbolarsbi)), at least in 
spirit, the best disciple of Calvin ; and his state¬ 
ment, in the old Scots Confession of 1560, though 
brief, excels even that of the master. It begins, 
instead of ending, with the sacraments of the OT ; 
it is much more vigorous than Calvin could afford 
to be in repudiating the shortcomings of the 
ZAvinglians; and -best of all—it states Avith 
warmth and fullness the positive element which 
was alAvays lacking in the Zwinglijin creed, namely, 
that, besides the commemoration of the past and th<i 
l)rof(?ssion of loyalty for the future, there is in the 
sacrament a transaction here and now between 
the Saviour cand the communicant, each giving 
himself to the other and receiving the other as an 
everlasting possession. 

* Aa the Fatherls under the Law, hesydis the veritie of the 
sacrifices, had two cheaf Sacramontis, to witt, Circiimoisloun 
and the Passover, the desp} saris and contcinnaris whairof war 
not reputed for (Jodis people ; so [do] we acknawledge 
and corifcsse that we now, in the tyme of the Evanxcll, have 
two Sacramontis onlie, institutit he the Lord Jesus, and 
commanded to be used of all those that will be reputed 
members of his body, to witt, Baptisme and the Supper, or 
Table of tiie Lord Jesu.s, called The (yommunioun of his body 
anrl bloode. And these sacramentis (alsweill of the Auld as of 
the New Testament) war institut of God, not onlie to inaik ane 
visible difference betwixt his people and those that war with¬ 
out his leafjTUc ; hut also to exercise the faith of his children ; 
and by participatioun of the same sacramentis, to seall in thair 
heartis tlie asauraniie of his promeis, and of that most blessed 
conlunctionn, unioun, and societle, whiche the Elect have with 
thafr head, Christ Jesus.'i 

At a time when the use of the seven sacraments 
is being commended to the Church of England by 
one so liighly placed and much esteemed as Bishop 
Gore the words of the Thirty-nine Articles have 
special importance: 

‘There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in 
the Gospel, that is to say. Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 
Those five, commonly called Sacraments, that is to say, Con¬ 
firmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, 
are not to be counted for Sacraments of the Gospel, being such 
as have grown partly of the corrupt following of the Apostles, 
partly are states of life, allowed In the Scriptures; but yet 
have hot like nature of Sacraments with Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, for that they have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God.’ 2 

In the Heidelberg Catechism the question ‘ What 
are the .Sacraments ? ’ is ansAvered as follows : 

‘ They are visible, holy signs and seals, appointed of God for 
this end, that by the use thereof He may the more fully declare 

^ Art. xxi. 

3 See The Religion of the Chureh, London, 1016, oh. Iv. 


and seal to us the promise of the Gospel; namely, that He 
grants us out of free grace the forgiveness of sms and everlast¬ 
ing life, for the sake of the one sacrifice of Christ accomplished 
on the Cross.’ ^ 

The Avorkmanship of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines on thi.s subject is (;arelul and l('tirne<l in 
all the documents, but it is spi'cially felicitous in 
the Shorter Catechism, Avhere the tliree following 
questions and an.swer.s form an almost peifect 
summary of Reformed doctrine : 

‘How do the sacraments become effectual means of salva 
tlon ? , , . # 

The sacraments become effectual incnns of sahation, not from 
any virtue in them, or in him that d<^th administer tliem ; hut 
only by the blessing of Christ, and the working of His Spirit in 
them that by faith receive tliem. 

What is a sacrament V 

A sacrament is an holy ordinance institutj'd by Christ ; where¬ 
in, by sensible signs, (^hrist and the henefits of tlie new 
covenant are represented, sealed, and aj.plied t.o believers. 

Which are the sacraments of th(! New Testament V 

The sacraments of the New Testament are Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper.’'■( 

There Avas iiov^er any serious diH’crence of oniiiiou 
ill the Reformed Churirh itsidf in tlu’i post-Kcrorma- 
tioii period, unless it was in the transactiuiis lead¬ 
ing up to the Synod of Dort, Avlien tlie Arminians 
Avere accused of iiiiniruizing the value ol sacranu'nts; 
but, the contest with hoth Koinfin (’atholies and 
laitherans .still continuing, the attirinations and 
the denials of the Refovined tlu'ologians hi'eame 
more and more informed and distinct; and so both 
thfi staUnnent and the defence of the Refoinied 
losition be(*ame more and more easy. llenci* 
Avorks of recent date atlord cleai’ and thorough 
knowledge on eviu’y point, hut none can jierhajis 
compete with that of (’harlcs lloilge in his System¬ 
atic Theology (3 vols., Kdiiiliurgh, 1872-73), where 
the discussion is included undoi- ‘ Solei iology.’ 

The sacraments are exjioiinded by Ho»lge under 
Ive lieads—their nature, their numher, their 
:ifiica(;y, their necessity, and thedr validity. Tn 
investigating their natuu; he im[)oses on himself as 
bhe true metlnxl ‘to take tliose ordinances wliich 
by common consent arc admitted to bo, saciaments, 
and by analyzing them determine what are their 
es.sential eleimmts or cliarai terisl ics,’ and then 
■ excdiide from the category all otluir ordinances, 
lurnan or divine, in whicli thos(‘ eharacderistics 
are not found.As for their nnnilier, (.’alvin had 
jeen aide to prove that Augusi ine, tliough hinistdl 
‘ond of signiiicant numbers, said not a w ord alxiut 
the number seven; but his knowledge did not 
enable him to go fartlier doAvn. ILxige, on the 
contrary, is able to show that, so far from this 
lumber being jiriinitive or scriptural, it Avas not 
current before the 12th century. What is said on 
the ellieacy of the sacraments is jiractically an 
exposition of the questions of t\\o Shorter Catechism, 
quoted above. The necessity is Avhat is called a 
necessitas prcecejdi ; i.e., the use of sacraments is 
necessary because it is commanded by God—but it 
’s not a sine qua non, becau.se the same blessings 
which are communicated through the sacraments 
can be obtained without them, nothing being 
conveyed through them that may not be conveyed 
'hrough other channels, especially the Word of 
xod. 

Under his last head — their validity — Hodge 
bakes up an interesting (question, namely, whether 
iacraments are rendered invalid if administered 
by any but lawfully ordained ministers. In ordi¬ 
nary circumstances it is unseemly and wrong that 
they be administered otherwise ; but in special 
ircurastances is the presence of such an adminis- 
.rator imperative ? 

' If a number of pious Christians assemble, where no minister 
3an be had, to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, in what sense is 
luch a service invalid ? Do they not commemorate the death of 


1 Qu. 06. 


* Qu. 01 ff. 


* liL 487. 
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Christ? Are not the bread and wine to them the 8yml)ol8 of 
his body and blood? If faitii be in exercise, may they not 
receive those svinbols to their spiritual nourishment and growth 
in grace? Again, if baptism be a washing with water in the 
name of the Holy Trinity, to signify and seal our engrafting 
into Christ, does it cease to be, or to signify this if not a<J- 
ministered by an ordained minister? Does not the man thus 
ba])tized make a profession of his faith in (Jhrist? and does he 
not ther(*b\ become a member of that great body which con¬ 
fesses Him before men V Can it, therefore, be any more invalid 
than the tlosiiel, when preached by a layman ?' i 

'fhe Uberality of such .sentiinents lias doubtless 
been learnt in the United States tliroii<^li the 
exijj^enc.ies of ecclesiastitral life on the frontiers in 
the Far West; but the learned and orthodox author 
convenientlv forj^ets that this view is flatly contra¬ 
dictory of the Confession of Faith. Indeed, in the 
h iist Book of Discipline the administration of the 
sacraments by any hut lawfully ordained ministei.^ 
is declared to he worthy of death. 

A few years ago, in the Presbyterian fJhureh ol 
Fngland, the question was raised whethiT cldeis, 
hciiiL; ordained men, might otliciate at the <riHtrihu- 
tion of the coniniunion elements in missions con¬ 
nected with city churelies where the sm-vices of a 
minister could not he easily secured as irequently 
as might he necessary ; and, after prolonged discus¬ 
sion, tile S^ iiod, in 1907, ilecided in the negative. 

Since, in 1817, tlie union of Luthei.i;i and Be- 
formed (.’hurches was .secured in i’lussia, tlie 
movement extending soon r,o other German 
States, there has naturally oeen a disposition 
among Protestant theologians to emphasize the 
lointsof sacramental t heory and practice on which 
joth sides are agreed, though the i-ontroversy of 
both with Koine has not ceased. Schieiermacher, 
who was tlie son of a Keformeil pastor, threw out 
the sugg(*stiou that the sacraments may he 13- 
garded as acts in the work of the ri.scn Cliri.st—an 
idea germane to that of Dorner, 'u ho treated the 
( 9 inrch as the domain of the Holy (ihost. 

Speculations of the most radical de.scription have 
not been lacking in recimt times, doubt being cast 
on the institution of the sacrament s by the Author 
of Christianity, and the question specially raised 
whether He hail any intention of making the Cord’s 
Supper a permanent institution or only celebrated 
it once w'ith His disciples in a genial hour, without 
any tliought about tlie future. By a certain school 
a very close connexion has hcam assumed as having 
(existed between the sacraments of Christianity 
and the initiatory rites of otlier religions by whict 
it was surrounded in the prin)iti\e age and fron 
which it drew' its converts ; and some regard the 
sacranumlal system as a vagrant boulder projected 
into Paullnism Iroiii the outside and iucoiisistcn 
1 iii. 526. 


in its nature with the rest of tlie landscapf*, 
With such notions Keformed doctrine lias nothin;., 
special to do. 

It has, however, to do with novel id(‘as which 
some have hetm luinging hack from the War, 
since among the Pieformiul the tradition has always 
been .specially strong that the ]trea( hing of tlie 
Word is the great means of giace. Some of tin' 
Preshyterian chaplains, w'heii serving abioad, have 
obtained occasional glimpses ot stately worship in 
the Koman Calliolic Churclu's ; they have seen liow 
the eelehration of the Eucharist aijiplies form and 
body to the Anglican service ; they have witnessed 
the eageiness with which tlie members of their 
own denomination have welcomed a communion 
,service ; and some ot them liave ventured to invite 
•ill jirc^cnt w'iio were tle/urous to partake, whethei 
iin iiih( i> of the t'huich at h.uine or not. Prom 
such expciicnces they lave diuived the impre.ssion 
that in (heir Church home ' .'ough is not made 
ot Lhe saciaments; .a -ome ■. thiun have been 
liruposing that the Pouts Supper should form a 
p;nl. the most jiromineiit ]);i t—of the principal 
id of w orsliip every Sunday, as well as that the 
ihle should always he open to all who desire to 
me, wil bout question.s asked. Such suggestions 
icsei ve the attention always due to impressions re¬ 
ceived from tirst-hand experience ; hut the Church 
kvill also bring to hear on their solution its older 
ixperience, which is very amiile in regard to some 
of the points raised, (’haiiges may he made and 
ex\>eriments tried ; hut the Keformed Church will 
not turn her back on her own past, by displacing 
, reaching from its position of primacy, as long as 
she remembers i he statement in tlie gospel, ‘ Jesus 
himself baptized not, but his disciples,’ and the 
words of 8t. Paul. ‘ Chri.st sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel.’ 

Litkraiuhb.— All the writinjcs of Calvin on the saora- 
metiLa, outfiifle the JnKtitutes, will be found in vol. viii. of the 
Opera (hunia, Anisterdain, 1007-71, as well aw in vol. li. of his 
Traclif, tr. II. lieverulj;o, Oalvin Translalion Society, EdinhurKh, 
1849. The passage from the old Scots ('onfession of IfjOO ih 
extracted from John Knox, )yorlcn, ed. I). Liiiiig, Edinburgh, 
1864, vol. ii., an<l that from the Heidelberg i'afeehism from A. 
Smellie’s ed., London, 1900. For other confessional statements, 
as w'cdl as that quoted from the XXXIX. Articles, t-ee P. Schaff, 
The Creeds rf Christendom, New York and London, 1877, ni., 
‘The Evangelical Protestant Creeds,’ or E. F. K. Mueller, 
Die liekenntnisschriften der rej'orinierten Kirc.he, Leipzig, 1903. 
Much solid matter will be found in W. Cunningham, I he Re¬ 
formers and the Theology of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 1862 
(esp Essay v. ‘ Zwingli and the Doctrine of the Sacramenl-s ’), as 
well an in Alexander Schweizer, Die prutestanO^rhen Central- 
doginen in thre.r RnUricklung innerhalb der reJormierten Kirche, 
2 Vols Zurich, 1854-56. Among recent hooka may he men¬ 
tioned J. S. Candlish, The Christian Sacraments, Edinburgh, 
IHHl and J. C. Lambert, 2'he Sacraments in the Aeiv testa- 
ment, do. 1903. J* STALKER. 
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